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Acerca de este libro 


Esta es una copia digital de un libro que, durante generaciones, se ha conservado en las estanterias de una biblioteca, hasta que Google ha decidido 
escanearlo como parte de un proyecto que pretende que sea posible descubrir en linea libros de todo el mundo. 


Ha sobrevivido tantos años como para que los derechos de autor hayan expirado y el libro pase a ser de dominio público. El que un libro sea de 
dominio publico significa que nunca ha estado protegido por derechos de autor, o bien que el periodo legal de estos derechos ya ha expirado. Es 
posible que una misma obra sea de dominio público en unos paises y, sin embargo, no lo sea en otros. Los libros de dominio público son nuestras 
puertas hacia el pasado, suponen un patrimonio histórico, cultural y de conocimientos que, a menudo, resulta dificil de descubrir. 


Todas las anotaciones, marcas y otras señales en los márgenes que estén presentes en el volumen original aparecerán también en este archivo como 
testimonio del largo viaje que el libro ha recorrido desde el editor hasta la biblioteca y, finalmente, hasta usted. 


Normas de uso 


Google se enorgullece de poder colaborar con distintas bibliotecas para digitalizar los materiales de dominio público a fin de hacerlos accesibles 
a todo el mundo. Los libros de dominio publico son patrimonio de todos, nosotros somos sus humildes guardianes. No obstante, se trata de un 
trabajo caro. Por este motivo, y para poder ofrecer este recurso, hemos tomado medidas para evitar que se produzca un abuso por parte de terceros 
con fines comerciales, y hemos incluido restricciones técnicas sobre las solicitudes automatizadas. 


Asimismo, le pedimos que: 


+ Haga un uso exclusivamente no comercial de estos archivos Hemos diseñado la Búsqueda de libros de Google para el uso de particulares; 
como tal, le pedimos que utilice estos archivos con fines personales, y no comerciales. 


+ No envíe solicitudes automatizadas Por favor, no envíe solicitudes automatizadas de ningún tipo al sistema de Google. Si esta llevando a 
cabo una investigación sobre traducción automática, reconocimiento óptico de caracteres u otros campos para los que resulte util disfrutar 
de acceso a una gran cantidad de texto, por favor, envienos un mensaje. Fomentamos el uso de materiales de dominio publico con estos 
propósitos y seguro que podremos ayudarle. 


+ Conserve la atribución La filigrana de Google que verá en todos los archivos es fundamental para informar a los usuarios sobre este proyecto 
y ayudarles a encontrar materiales adicionales en la Búsqueda de libros de Google. Por favor, no la elimine. 


+ Manténgase siempre dentro de la legalidad Sea cual sea el uso que haga de estos materiales, recuerde que es responsable de asegurarse de 
que todo lo que hace es legal. No dé por sentado que, por el hecho de que una obra se considere de dominio público para los usuarios de 
los Estados Unidos, lo será también para los usuarios de otros países. La legislación sobre derechos de autor varía de un país a otro, y no 
podemos facilitar información sobre si está permitido un uso específico de algún libro. Por favor, no suponga que la aparición de un libro en 
nuestro programa significa que se puede utilizar de igual manera en todo el mundo. La responsabilidad ante la infracción de los derechos de 
autor puede ser muy grave. 


Acerca de la Búsqueda de libros de Google 


El objetivo de Google consiste en organizar información procedente de todo el mundo y hacerla accesible y útil de forma universal. El programa de 
Búsqueda de libros de Google ayuda a los lectores a descubrir los libros de todo el mundo a la vez que ayuda a autores y editores a llegar a nuevas 


audiencias. Podrá realizar búsquedas en el texto completo de este libro en la web, en la paginajhttp: //books.google.com 


This is a reproduction of a library book that was digitized 
by Google as part of an ongoing effort to preserve the 
information in books and make it universally accessible. 
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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE SIXTY-NINTH CONGRESS 
SECOND SESSION 


SENATE 
Tuerspay, January 27, 1927 
(Legislative day of Tuesday, January 25, 1927) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expi- 
ration of the recess. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Ferris King Schall 
Bayard Fess La Follette Sheppard 
Bingham Fletcher Lenroot Shipstead 
Blease Frazier McKellar Shortridge 
Borah George McLean Smith 
Bratton Glass McMaster Smoot 
Broussard Goff McNary Steck 

Bruce Gooding Mayfield Stephens 
Cameron Greene Metcalf Stewart 
Capper Hale Neely Trammell 
Caraway Harris Norbeck Tyson 
Copeland Harrison Oddie Wadsworth 
Couzens Hawes Overman Walsh, Mass. 
Curtis Heflin Pepper Walsh, Mont. 
Dale Howell Phipps Warren 
Deneen Johnson Pine Watson 

Dil Jones, N. Mex. Reed, Mo. Wheeler 
Edge Jones, Wash, Reed, Pa. - Willis 
Edwards Kendrick Robinson, Ind. 

Ernst Keyes Sackett 


Mr. BAYARD. I wish to announce the necessary absence 
of the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. GERRY] on ac- 
count of illness. i 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-eight Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE-—-ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaf- 
fee, one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills, and they were 
thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 15014. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Quincy, State of Illinois, its successors and assigns, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Mississippi 
River; and 

H. R. 15642. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Michigan and Berrien County, or either of them, to 


reconstruct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Ñt. 


Joseph River. 
VISITORS TO NAVAL ACADEMY 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair, in accordance with 
provisions of the law creating a Board of Visitors to the 
United States Naval Academy, appoints as members for the 
Senate the Senator from Nevada, Mr. ODDIE; the Senator from 
Florida, Mr. TRAMMELL; the Senator from Nebraska, Mr. 
HowELL; and the Senator from Louisiana, Mr. BROUSSARD. 


REPORT OF THE CHESAPEAKE & POTOMAC TELEPHONE CO. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate, pursuant to 
law, the report of the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. 
containing the actual figures for the year 1926, to be substi- 
tuted for the report submitted on January 8, 1927, in which 
report the results of the operations of the company for the 
month of December were estimated only, which was referred 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


DISPOSITION OF USELESS PAPERS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a list of documents and papers not needed or useful 
in the transaction of business and having no permanent value 
or historic interest, and asking for action looking to their. dispo- 
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sition, which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to 
a Joint Select Committee on the Disposition of Useless Papers 
in the Executive Departments. The Vice President appointed 
Mr. STANFIELD and Mr. PITTMAN members of the committee on 
the part of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a telegram containing a joint memorial adopted by the Legis- 
lature of tbe State of Washington, which the clerk will read. 

The telegram was read and referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, as follows: 


OLYMPIA, WASH., January 27, 1927. 
SECRETARY UNITED STATES SENATE, ; 
Washington, D. 0.: 
Pursuant to resolution, I am transmitting copy of House Joint 
Memorial, No. 4, passed by Washington Legislature this date: 


“To the honorable the Senate and the House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled: 


“ We, your memorialists, the House of Representatives and the Senate 
of the State of Washington, in legislative session assembled, most 
respectfully represent and petition your honorable body as follows: 

“ Whereas the severe agricultural depression which has existed and 
exists throughout the United States has retarded, and is retarding, 
a uniform national prosperity; and 

“ Whereas the bill now before your honorable body, known as the 
MecNary-Haugen Dill, is intended to relieve and remedy the agricul- 
tural situation in the United States; and ` 

“ Whereas the people of the State of Washington believe that the 
early enactment of tbe McNary-Haugen bill into law will greatly 
benefit the agricultural interests of the United States: Therefore 

“We, your memorialists, do most earnestly pray and petition that 
your honorable body at its present session will enact said McNary- 
Haugen bill into law before the adjournment of the present session of 
your honorable body and your memorials will ever pray.” 

RaLrH R. KNAPP, Speaker. 


Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, I present a concurrent 
resolution adopted by the Legislature of the State of South 
Dakota relating to the United States Veterans’ Bureau, which 
I ask may be printed in the Recorp and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

The concurrent resolution was referred to the Committee on 
Finance, as follows: 


House Concurrent Resolution 1, relating to the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau, introduced by the committee on military affairs 


Whereas the people of the Nation are not unmindful of the services 
rendered by the men and women of the country in the various branches 
of defense during the World War; and 

Whereas it is expected and desired by the country at large that 
those men and women who sustained disabilities during their service, 
either at home or abroad, shall be properly compensated for their 
injuries sustained ; and 

Whereas the United States Veterans’ Bureau, with its central office 
in Washington, is charged with the duty of caring for the disabled of 
the World War; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States has appropriated millions 
for the use of the Veterans’ Bureau, to be expended for benefits for our 
disabled; and 

Whereas the said Veterans’ Bureau is depriving thousands of desery- 
ing disabled ex-service men and women of awards through the pro- 
mulgation of intricate and insurmountable rules, regulations, and 
requirements: Be it therefore 

Resolved by the House of Representatives of the State of South 
Dakota of the Twentieth Legislative Session (the Senate concurring), 
That our Senators and Representatives in Congress be petitioned to 
use their best efforts in an endeavor to bring about a change of con- 
ditions in the United States Veterans’ Bureau to the end that those 
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former service men and women of the World War having reasonable 
cases of service-incurred or service-aggravated disabilities may be 
promptly compensated. 

That copies of this concurrent resolution be sent to our Senators and 
Representatives in Congress; to Frank T. Hines and George E. Ijams, 
director and assistant director, respectively, of the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau, Washington, D. C.; to Dr. Carl B. Lenker, depart- 
ment commander of the American Legion of South Dakota, Colome, 
S. Dak.; and to Watson B. Miller, chairman of the National American 
Legion Rehabilitation Committee, 417 lsond Building, Washington, D. C. 

R. F. WILLIAMSON, 
Speaker of the House. 


Attest: 
WRIGHT TARBELL, 
Chief Clerk. 
H. E. COVEY, 
President of the Senate. 
Attest: 


W. J. MATSON, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of sundry citizens of Park, 
Kans., praying for the prompt passage of the so-called White 
radio bill without amendment, which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

Mr. WARREN presented a resolution adopted by the Game 
and Fish Commission of the State of Wyoming, protesting 
against the passage of Senate bill 2607, the so-called public 
shooting grounds bill, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

‘He also presented a resolution adopted by the Game and Fish 
Commission of the State of Wyoming, protesting against the 
passage of any legislation providing for the commercialization 
of the southwestern corner of the Yellowstone National Park, 
which was referred to the Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation. 

Mr. ERNST presented memorials numerously signed by sun- 
dry citizens in the State of Kentucky, remonstrating against 
the passage of legislation providing for compulsory Sunday 
observance in the District of Columbia, which were referred to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. COPELAND presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
White Plains, N. Y., remonstrating against the present policy 
of the United States Government in connection with Nicara- 
guan affairs, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, 

He also presented a letter in the nature of a petition from 
Frank Haley, State commander, Disabled American Veterans 
of the World War, of New York, N. Y., praying the passage of 
legislation rescinding that section of existing law reducing the 
compensation of hospitalized veterans without dependents from 
$80 to $40 per month on July 1 next, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 7 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Buffalo, 
N. Y., praying the passage of legislation granting increased 
pensions to Civil War veterans and their widows, which was 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


ARBITRATION WITH MEXICO 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the 
REcorD an appeal by professors of leading colleges for the arbi- 
tration of Mexican-American difficulties. | 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[Joseph P. Chamberlain, Columbia University; C. G. Fenwick, Bryn 
Mawr College; James W. Garner, University of Illinois; Amos 8. 
Hershey, University of Indiana; William R. Shepherd, Columbia 
University] 


ONE HUNDRED PROFESSORS FAVOR MEXICAN ARBITRATION 


One hundred professors of international law, of political science, and 
of economics in 35 universities, including Harvard, Columbia, Yale, 
Princeton, California, Michigan, Cornell, and Pennsylvania, have joined 
in a carefully prepared technical statement urging the United States to 
arbitrate the land and oil property right differences with the Mexican 
Government. The professors base their plea on the provision in the 
treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo of 1848 between the United States and 
Mexico and on the provisions of The Hague Convention for the Pacific 
Settlement of International Disputes, to which both countries are sig- 
natories. Referring to President Roosevelt’s reference to The Hague 
tribunal of another case with Mexico, that of the Pious funds of the 
Californias, they urge that similar action be taken promptly in this 
case. l 
They conclude: “ The questions at issue are appropriate for settle- 
ment by the judicial method. Protracted delay is dangerous. The 
property questions which are. at the base of the differences may become 
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obscured, the issue may become one of national pride and sentiment, 
feeling may be aroused which will make impossible the judicial settle- 
ment now practicable.” 


TEXT OF PROFESSORS’ STATEMENT 


We, the undersigned, believe that the United States Government 
should resort to arbitration to settle the dispute with the Mexican Gov- 
ernment over the effect of the recent oil and land laws of Mexico on 
the property rights of American citizens. This dispute threatens the 
friendly relations which should continue to exist between the two 
neighboring peoples. President Calles has already stated unofficially 
that Mexico is willing to submit certain aspects of the Mexican-Ameri- 
can controversy over the alien land and oil laws to the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague. Such a course would be clearly in 
accord with the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo and of the convention of 
The Hague. It is compatible with the nature of the difference, since 
at the root of the difficulty lies a clearly justiciable question—that of 
the infringement of the property rights of American citizens by the 
application of the Mexican land and oil laws. 

The United States has ever been foremost in urging upon vther na- 
tions the peaceful settlement of justiciable disputes between govern- 
ments, nor has eur Government failed to put the principle into practice. 
We have a long record of threatcning disputes settled by the justiciable 
methods. The arbitrations under the Jay treaty with Great Britain 
began a new era in the history of the progress of mankind toward peace 
through justice, in which our country has been a leader. “We have 
been the apostle of arbitration. We have been urging it upon the other 
civilized nations. Presidents, Secretaries of State, ambassadors, and 
ministers, aye, Congresses, the Senate and the House, all branches of 
our Government have committed the United States to the principle of 
arbitration irrevocably, unequivocally, and we have urged it in season 
and out of season on the rest of mankind.” (Quoted from address of 
Elihu Root on Panama Canal tolls, in Senate January 21, 1913.) 

Our relations with Mcxico contain ample evidence of our faith in the 
settlement of disputes by law. The two countries provided in 1848, in 
article 27 of the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo: 

“If unhappily any disagreement should hereafter arise between the 
Governments of the two Republics, with respect to any particular 
concerning the political or commercial relations of the two Nations, 
the said Governments, in the name of those Nations, do promise to each 
other that they will endeavor, in the most sincere and earnest manner, 
to settle the differences so arising, and to preserve the state of peace 
and friendship in which the two countries are now placing themselves, 
using for this end mutual representations and pacific negotiations. 
And if by these means they should not be enabled to come to an agree- 
ment, a resort shall not on this account be had to reprisals, aggression, 
or hostility of any kind by the one Republic against the other until the 
Government of that which deems itself aggrieved shall have maturely 
considered, in the spirit of peace and good neighborship, whether it 
would not be better that such difference should be settled by the arbi- 
tration of commissioners appointed on each side or hy that of a friendly 
nation. And should such course be proposed by either party, it shall be 
acceded to by the other unless deemed by it altogether incompatible 
with the nature of the difference or the circumstances of the case.” 

Furthermore, both Nations are signatories to the Hague Convention 
for Pacific Settlement of International Disputes, wherein they declare 
that : 

“In questions of a legal nature, and especially in the interpretation 
or application of international conventions, arbitration is recognized 
by the contracting powers as the most effective and, at the same time, 
the most equitable means of settling disputes which diplomacy bas 
failed to settle. 

“ Consequently, it would be desirable that in disputes about the above- 
mentioned questions the contracting powers should, if the case arose, 
have recourse to arbitration, in so far as circumstances permit.” 
(Article XXXVIII.) 

The two countries have in the past applied both the principles of 
the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo and of The Hague convention to dis- 
putes arising between them. It was on the motion of President Roose- 
velt that the United States and Mexican Governments brought before 
the newly created Permanent Court of International Arbitration its 
first case, the difference which had arisen in respect to the Pious fund 
of the Californias. 

Then the United States Government strikingly affirmed to a doubt- 
ing world its continued confidence in the judicial settlement of disputes 
between nations and maintained the leadership in the formation of a. 
world organized for peace rather than for war. At the present time 
an international] tribunal under the convention of September 8, 1923, 
is functioning before which certain claims of citizens of each country 
against the other are being determined, 

If the property rights of American citizens are impaired by the appli- 
cation of the new oil and land laws of Mexico, and if their claims are 
included in the convention in force, then the United States has already 
agreed upon a method by which they should be adjudicated. If not, 
then the precedents of nearly a century of peaceful intercourse with 
our Spanish-American neighbors should be followed and either the 
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machinery provided by the Permanent Court of Arbitration at The 
Hague be used as it was in the Pious fund case, or a special arbitration 
tribunal set up. a 

The questions at issue are appropriate for settlement by the judicial 
method. Protracted delay is dangerous. The property questions which 
are at the base of the differences may become obscured; the issue may 
become one of national pride and sentiment; feeling may be aroused 
which will make impossible the judicial settlement now practicable. 


LIST OF PROFESSORS SIGNING APPEAL FOR ARBITRATION OF MEXICAN- 
AMERICAN DIFFICULTIES 


Raymond G. Gettell, University of California; W. G. Beach, A. C. 
Whitaker, Stanford University ; D. Shaw Duncan, University of Denver ; 
T, S. Adams, Edwin M. Borchard, Milton Conover, Clive Day, Edgar S. 
Furniss, Roy B. Westerfield, Yale University ; Thomas H. Healy, George- 
town University; Charles E. Hill, George Washington University ; 
. Ellery C. Stowell, American University; Horace Secrist, L. D. White, 
Quincy Wright, University of Chicago; J. W. Garner, Simon Litman, 
N. A. Weston, University of Illinois; Robert J. Ray, Kenneth Colegrove, 
William L. Bailey, Northwestern University; E. M. Linton, Amos S. 
Hershey, James Ernest Moffat, Ulysses G. Weatherly, Indiana Uni- 
versity ; Frank T. Carlton, DePauw University; Forrest R. Black, Uni- 
versity of Iowa; H. B. Chubb, F. H. Guild, W. Gray, Jens P. Jensen, 
Frank Strong, University of Kansas; Charles J. Turck, University of 
Kentucky; D. C. Stanwood, Bowdoin College; John H. Latane, Johns 
Hopkins University; T., N. Carver, C. H. Haring, Charles H. Haskins, 
F. W. Taussig, Harvard University ; James L. Tryon, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology; B. D. Ellis, Mount Holyoke College; Edward E. 
Curtis, Barnette Miller, Wellesley College; G. H. Blakeslee, Clark Uni- 
versity ; ‘Denys P. Myers, World Peace Foundation; Edwin D. Dickin- 
son, T. H. Reed, I. L. Sharfman, F. M. Taylor, University of Michigan ; 
R. F. Cornell, Kalamazoo College; H. S. Quigley, University of Min- 
nesota; Thomas S. Barclay, Harry G. Brown, J. Harvey Rogers, D. R. 
Scott, T. M. Short, Myron W. Watkins, F. A. Middlebush, University 
of Missouri; Thorsten Kalijarvi, University of New Hampshire; Everett 
W. Goodhue, Roy C. Leffler, Dartmouth College; Edward S. Corwin, 
David A. McCabe, Princeton University; J. Melbourne Shortliffe, Free- 
man H. Allen, E. C. Bancroft, R. W. Foley, Colgate University ; Robert 
E. Cushman, H. J. Davenport, W. F. Willcox, Charles K. Burdick, E. H. 
Woodruff, Cornell University; Joseph P. Chamberlain, Edward Mead 
Earle, Carlton J; H. Hayes, Parker T. Moon, Wiliam R. Shepherd, 
Columbia University; Charles Hodges, Clyde Eagleton, New York Uni- 
versity; ©. D. Fite, Vassar College; C. G. Fenwick, Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege; Roland S. Morris, Clyde L. King, Harry T. Collings, Ernest M. 
Patterson, University of Pennsylvania; Robert C. Brooks, Swarthmore 
College; Dennis D. Brane, A. R. Hatton, Earl L. Shoup, Western Re- 
serve University; F. W. Coker, Henry R. Spencer, A. B. Wolfe, Ohio 
State University; Carl F. Geiser, Oberlin College; Theodore Collier, 
J. Q. Dealey, Brown University; Tipton R. Snaveley, University of 
Virginia; Charles E. Brooks, John R. Commons, H. B. Hibbard, Selig 
Perlman, P. B. Potter, University of Wisconsin. 


REPORTS OF THE COMMITTEE 


Mr. MEANS, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 4841) for the relief of Samuel J. Leaphart (Rept. 
No. 1340) ; 

A bill (H. R. 4719) for the relief of the New Braunfels 
Brewing Co. (Rept. No. 1836) ; 

A bill (H. R. 6586) for the relief of Russell W. Simpson 
(Rept. No. 1334) ; and 

A bill (H. R. 12309) for the relief of the Bell Telephone Co., 
of Philadelphia, Pa., and the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. (Rept. 
No. 1335). 

Mr. MEANS also, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 3436y for the relief of certain 
officers and former officers of the Army of the Unitec States, 
and for other purposes, reported it with amendments and 
submitted a report (No, 1333) thereon. 

He also (for Mr. STANFIELD), from the same committee, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 7156) for the relief of 
Maurice E. Kinsey, reported it without. amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 1337) thereon. 

Mr. TRAMMELL, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 10485) for the relief of William C. 
Harllee, reported it with an amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 1338) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 3271) for the relief of Robert H. Leys, submitted an 
adverse report (No. 1339) thereon. 

Mr. STEPHENS, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 118) for the relief of all owners of 
cargo aboard the steamship Gaelic Prince at the time of her 
collision with the U. S. S. Antigone, reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a réport (No. 1341} thereon. 
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He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 4858) for the relief of Martha Ellen Raper, reported it 
with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 1342) thereon. 

Mr. NORBECK, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 5991) authoriz- 
ing the adjustment of the boundaries of the Black Hills and 
Harney Forests, and for other purposes, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 1343) thereon. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. COUZENS: 

A bill (S. 5461) granting an increase of pension to James E. 
Embury (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SCHALL: 

A bill (S. 5462) granting a pension to Mary Helen Grant; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 5463) providing for the consolidation of the func- 
tions of the Department of Commerce relating to navigation, 
to establish load lines for American vessels, and for other 
purposes ; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 5464) for the relief of Nina MacDonald; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 5465) granting a pension of $50 per month to 
Mary A. Brown, widow of Tully McIntyre, formerly captain of 
top, U. S. S. Tuscarora; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. MAYFIELD: 

A bill (S. 5466) for the relief of the Citizens’ National Bank, 
of Petty, Tex.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. NORBECK: 

A bill (S. 5467) granting an increase of pension to Phoebe 
E. Messick (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

A bill (S. 5468) granting a pension to John S. Truscott; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

A bill (S. 5469) granting an increase of pension to Sally 
Parsons (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: . 

A bill (S. 5470) to correct the military record of William 
Mullins (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 5471) allowing credit to postal and substitute 
postal employees for time served in the Army, Navy, or Ma- 
rine Corps of the United States; to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads. 

. By Mr. PEPPER: 

A bill (S. 5472) amending the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the carrying out of the award of the National War 
Labor Board of July 31, 1918, in favor of certain employees 
of the Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.,” approved March 
4, 1925, as amended ; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 5473) to equalize the pay of certain officers of the 
Marine Corps with that of officers with corresponding service 
in the Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SACKETT: 

A bill (S. 5474) granting an increase of pension to Eliza J. 
Wells (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT FOR PORTO RICO 
Mr. BINGHAM submitted sundry amendments intended to be 


proposed by him to the bill (S. 4247) to amend and reenact 


sections 3, 20, 31, 33, and 38 of the act of March 2, 1917, cn- 
titled “An act to provide a civil government for Porto Rico, 
and for other purposes,” as amended by an act approved June 
%, 1924, and for the insertion of two new sections in said act 
between sections 5 and 6 and sections 41 and 42 of said act, to 
be designated as “5a” and “41a” of said act, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


FIRST DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 16462) making appropriations to 
supply urgent deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1927, and prior fiscal years, and to pro- 
vide urgent supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1927, and for other purposes. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, the bill sent to us by 
the House of Representatives contains the following language: 
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Refunding taxes illegally collected: For refunding taxes illegally col- 
lected under the provisions of sections 3220 and 3689, Revised Statutes, 
as amended by the revenue acts of 1918, 1921, 1924, and 1926, including 
the payment of claims for the fiscal year 1928 and prior years, $175,- 
000,000, to remain available until June 30, 1928: Provided, That a re- 
port shall be made to Congress of the disbursements hereunder as 
required by such acts, including the names of all persons and corpora- 
tions to whom payments are made, together with the amount paid to 
each. 


It will be observed that this provision relates to the refunding 
of taxes already collected. The amendment which is proposed 
and against which the point of order is leveled is as follows, and 
is to be inserted at the end of the language of the bill which I 
have just read: 


Provided further, That any taxpayer making return for the calendar 
year 1926 of the taxes imposed by Title II of the revenue act of 1926 
shall be entitled to an allowance by credit or refund of 10 per cent of 
the amount shown as the tax upon his return, such credit to be applied 
to the portion of the tax paid before July 1, 1927. Such allowance 
shall, under rules and regulations prescribed by the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
be made subject to the same conditions and limitations, on the same 
terms, and subject to the same adjustments resulting from deficiency 
assessments or returns On a basis other than a calendar year, as in the 
case of the allowance provided in Title XII of the revenue act of 1924. 


The bill which comes to us from the House proposes to re- 
fund or return or remit taxes which have already been illeg- 
ally collected. The proposition now submitted is to remit a 
‘portion of the taxes unnecessarily levied. If one of these propo- 
sitions is a revenue measure, then both of them are revenue 
‘measures. If neither of them is a revenue measure then the 
‘amendment can properly be offered in the Senate. If the 
House proposal ig a revenue measure then the amendment can 
properly %e offered in the Senate. If the House proposal is 
not a revenue measure then the amendment is not a revenue 
measure. 

The House proposes to remit and return taxes already col- 
lected. The amendment proposes to remit a portion of the 
taxes already assessed. The two things are the same. If 
these taxes had already been collected the amendment would 
then have provided for the return of other taxes which had 
already been collected and it would be exactly the same thing 
as is being done by the House language. l 

The solitary distinction between the two is that in this 
instance the taxes have not been actualy collected and, there- 
fore, can not be returned, but it is proposed to remit a portion 
of the tax which has been levied. The mere act of paying 
the taxes in and then turning them back does not change a 
measure from an ordinary act of legislation to an act affecting 
the revenue or for the raising of revenue, which is the language 
of the Constitution. Mr. President, in his message of March 4, 
1925, the President declared : 


We do not any longer need war-time revenues. The collection # 
any taxes which are not absolutely required, which do not beyond 
reasonable doubt contribute to the public welfare, is only a species of 
legalized larceny. 


I thank the Senator from New York [Mr. Coprenanp] for 
calling my attention to this language on yesterday and furnish- 
ing me the text this morning. So we have this situation: The 
President has said that these taxes are not necessary. He has 
previously stated that the taking of taxes that are not necessary 
is “legalized larceny.” It appears that the House of Repre- 
sentatives has concluded that we have collected taxes illegally 
heretofore, and that, therefore, these taxes ought to be returned 
because illegally collected. The amendment is aimed at the 
further collection of taxes which, if collected, would under the 
circumstances constitute ‘‘ legalized larceny” and hence would 
be an illegal exercise of the power of Congress. Accordingly 
I insist, to repeat in a measure what I have said, that if the 
House bill is a revenue bill, then this amendment, which is of 
the same character and relates to the same subject matter and, 
if adopted, would have the same effect, can be offered to the 
House bill because the House bill is a revenue Dill. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I have not had an 
opportunity to listen to all the Senator from Missouri has said. 
Is the objection made to the amendment that it is a revenue 
measure? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Evidently so; that is the point 
which has been made against the amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I wanted to know the basis of 
the point of order. 
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Mr. LENROOT. The point of order which has been raised 
against the amendment proposed by the Senator from Missouri 
is that it is general legislation upon an appropriation bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I intended to inquire whether the 
position is taken that a bill to forego the collection of revenue 
is a bill for raising revenue? 

Mr. LENROOT. I shall take that position. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator from Wisconsin takes 
the position that a bill to forego revenue is a bill to raise 
revenue? 

Mr, LENROOT. It has been the uniform construction of 
the language, and I shall take the position that the constitu- 
tional provision means bills affecting revenue. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I wish again to 
state my proposition. I contend that if the House bill is a 
revenue bill, then this amendment is pertinent and may be 
added here, because the House has brought to us a revenue 
bill touching the return of taxes, and we have a right to amend 
that bill so that it will cover the noncollection of a portion of 
a tax which is levied but not yet collected. If, on the other 
hand, the House bill is not a revenue bill, then objection can 
not be raised to the amendment I have offered, because if the 
House bill is not a revenue bill, this amendment is not a reve- 
nue measure, 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. I merely wish to say—it might save some 
discussion—that if the House bill is a revenue bill, I think the 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes. Now, the Senator from Wis- 
consin states that he also makes the point that this is general 
legislation on an appropriation bill, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, let me inquire fur- 
ther what would be the objection in the case of a bill of this 
character proposing to refund taxes illegally collected to put- 
tmg on an amendment to refund taxes that have been legally 
collected? 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, if the Senator from Mis- 
souri will yield, I will be very glad to answer the Senator. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I am almost through, and I would 
prefer to finish. Then the debate may proceed. I am not 
going to deny either Senator the right to proceed, however, 
but I would a little prefer to go on. 

Now, Mr. President, it is a little astonishing to me to find 
these points of order interjected for purposes that are so mani- 
fest. On yesterday the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKEL- 
LAR] did a statesmanlike thing, a prudent thing, and, in my 
judgment, a highly necessary thing, when he insisted that be- 
fore we paid out $175,000,000 the Senate was entitled either 
to know the details and all of the facts warranting such a 
payment, or, in the absence of that—and that information had 
been refused—at least some board, some authority, should re- 
view the action taken by one or two clerks in the Treasury 
Department. Against that obviously just and prudent sugges- 
tion a point of order was instantly raised. The contention of 
the distinguished Senator in charge of the bill amounted to 
this: That the Senate, charged with the high responsibility of 
passing upon this important question, must be required to vote 
$175,000,000 out of the Treasury and into private hands without 
any information whatsoever. Moreover, that no board of re- 
view, no authority whatsoever, should examine the facts, and 
thus in some manner safeguard this enormous transaction, but 
that we should be put to it to vote out the money on the mere 
recommendation of the Treasury, 

It is difficult for me to understand how any Member of either 
branch of Congress could insist upon such a procedure. I am 
informed, sir, that the fact was brought out in the hearings 
conducted by the committee which was so ably headed by the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens], and which examined 
into the transactions of the Treasury Department, that in one 
instance William Boyce Thompson had a hearing before one 
clerk in the department; that it lasted for about an hour, and 
that when these two gentlemen came out of the room William 
Boyce Thompson’s taxes had been cut $520,000. That sort of 
business, sirs, is appalling. I have heard of other instances, 
but, as they are not up to the present time sustained by sworn 
testimony, I shall not make charges on the floor of the Senate; 
but this much we know from our knowledge of human na- 
ture, and from general observation, that gentlemen or their 
attorneys come here to Washington; they endeavor to place 
various public officials under a species of obligation; they are 
dined; it is within the limits of the human imagination that 
they are occasionally wined; and thereupon hearings are had 
or negotiations carried on with these individuals. Without 
charging anything whatever against any man, I nevertheless 
assert that the proper conduct of the public business requires 
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that in all of these large transactions there should be a check 
and a safeguard interposed before moneys of the Government 
are paid out in these huge sums. Yet we find that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury refused to give any information to a Sen- 
ator who was a member of the committee and who was en- 
titled to know, and we find every effort made by parliamentary 
tactics to prevent any review by any board. 

Now, we come to this proposition, the circumstances being 
that the President himself has said that over $250,000,000 of 
unnecessary taxes have been collected, and that they ought to 
be returned. That statement is buttressed upon his former 
statement that the levy of unnecessary taxes is robbery. Now, 
when we stand here asking that the very thing the President 
demanded shall be done, the champions of the President, the 
spokesmen of the President here, but apparently not at the 
White House—not the White House spokesman, but the sena- 
torial spokesmen—interpose a point of order, in order to do 
what? To prevent the Congress from carrying out the expressed 
will of their President. 

I say the point of order is not well taken, and I am here 
now not undertaking to speak for every Democrat, because I 
have not consulted every Democrat; but I believe I know the 
sentiment in the hearts of the Democrats of this Chamber well 
enough to assert that they are all in favor of tax reduction; 
that they were against the levying of unnecessary taxes in the 
first instance; that they stand ready to rectify the wrong that 
has been done; that they desire to reduce the taxes in the 
future; and if taxes are held at the high level that is resulting 
and has resulted in pouring into the Treasury huge funds not 
necessary for the conduct of the public business, if that is to be 
the policy of the future, the Democratic Party washes its hands 
of any responsibility. 

I do not want to make this, however, as a partisan appeal. I 
simply want to assure the country that the Democratic Party is 
in favor of tax reduction, and if Calvin Coolidge’s White House 
spokesman is to be believed, he is likewise in favor of tax re- 
duction ; and if the high taxes are kept upon the people, if this 
burden is to be borne in the future, it is over the protest of 
Senators on this side of the Chamber. 

I have no warrant to speak for that group of patriotic gentle- 
men who are known as insurgent Republicans, but I hazard the 
opinion that they are ready to help reduce the burden of tax- 
ation; but when that is attempted in the House of Representa- 
tives by Democrats, they are met by a network of rules. The 
control of legislation in the House of Representatives is in the 
hands of committees appointed by a Republican Speaker and 
confirmed by a Republican majority, and that organization for- 
bids the opportunity of a vote upon this important question. 
Now, we are confronted with this technical objection here, and 
the attempt is made to forbid the Senate the opportunity of a 
vote. 

I say that the point of order is not well taken; and I Say, 
further than that, that if a vote is permitted we will have an 
opportunity to find then and the country will have an oppor- 
tunity to knew then who it is that is in favor of keeping high 
taxes upon the people of this country, and who it is that is in 
favor of reducing these tax burdens to a people already groan- 
ing and writhing under the burdens the Government has placed 
upon their shoulders. 


EXHIBITS 
[From the New York Times, November 6, 1926] 


PRESIDENT Woutp RETURN MucH oF $250,000,000 TO TAXPAYERS— 
SPEEDY ACTION EXPECTED— REBATE CAN BE DEDUCTED FROM DECEMBER 
15 PAYMENTS OR TAKEN OUT IN REFUND—FORESTALLS SIMMONS 
PLAN—SENATOR INTENDED SEEKING $300,000,000 Rapucrion—For- 
THER CUTS AT PRESENT OPPOSED 


WASHINGTON, November 5.—President Coolidge, after studying the 
revenue returns showing a surplus in excess of $250,000,000, has decided 
that there can be a 10 or 12 per cent rebate or refund in the income tax 
payable in 1926 on incomes for the calendar year 1925, the last install- 
ment of which is due December 15. Accordingly, he will recommend to 
the coming session of Congress legislation to carry such a cut into effect. 

The belief exists at the White House that Congress may be able 
speedily to adopt a joint resolution authorizing such a rebate before the 
next installment is due. In case such legislation does not become effec- 
tive before that date, the proposed reduction, when authorized by 
Congress, could be made in a refund. But if it is authorized before 
December 15 the taxpayer who has his fourth installment to pay on that 
date can deduct the contemplated rebate from his final payment. 

If the total income tax to be paid amounts to $100, for example, and 
the rebate amounts to 12 per cent ($12), the taxpayer under such a 
plan will ke allowed to deduct this from his final quarterly payment 
of $25 on December 15, making his payment on that date only $13. If 
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the entire tax on 1925 income was paid on March 15 last the taxpayer 
would receive a refund. . 

The rebate proposed will apply to corporations and industrial in- 
comes, according to the President, as well as to individual income taxes, 
but other taxes paid in 1925 would not receive any benefit from the re- 
bates. These latter taxes include so-called nuisance and admission 
taxes. 

The great benefit of the rebate would go to the large taxpayers and 
corporations, although the rebate to the small taxpayers around Christ- 
mas time is also regarded as important. 


REBATE MAY REACH $150,000,000 


In 1925 the corporation tax collection amounted to $881,549,546. on 
an income of $7,586,652,292 for the calendar year 1924. It is believed 
that even under the proposed reduced rate the corporations will have 
paid about the same amount on their 1925 incomes by the end of 1926. 
If the rebate reaches 10 per cent the corporations will receive about 
$80,000,000. With the corporations receiving this amount and the en- 
tire population having a rebate amounting to some $70,000,000 or more, 
it is believed by the administration that the effect upon the country will 
be most salutary. 

According to the President, the surplus will exceed $250,000,000 and 
the rebate may reach as high as 12 per cent of the taxes paid or due. 
In reaching a decision to favor rebates, in conference with Secretary 
Mellon and General Lord, Director of the Budget Bureau, the President 
felt that Congress could fairly make a rebate on taxes collected, but 
that it would not be a wise policy to enact legislation which would 
bring about a reduction in the taxes to be paid in 1927 on the incomes 
earned in 1926. 

There is not sufficient information available as to the Government’s 
financial condition in 1927 to justify a permanent tax reduction, the 
President holds. However, the surplus on the taxes paid this year has 
so greatly exceeded the estimates of Treasury officials as to warrant a 
rebate now. 

The President is understood to be opposed to a permanent tax reduc- 
tion on 1925 or later incomes because such a course might be dangerous 
to Federal finance if there should be any recession in prosperity, as 
that might make it necessary to impose new taxes to make up the 
deficiency. 

FORESTALLS SENATOR SIMMONS 

The President’s decision to recommend to Congress the proposed 
rebate was announced at his regular Friday conference with newspaper 
men to-day. The move was construed as forestalling the expected fight 
of Senator Simmons for a tax reduction of $300,000,000. 

Early in the summer Senator Simmons declared that he would press 
for such a reduction in the ensuing session of Congress. At that time 
President Coolidge said the Government had not been able to determine 
what revenue the present tax bill would yield. He then indicated, how- 
ever, a belief that no reduction was in sight. 

Because of his seeming opposition to tax reduction this year the 
President’s announcement to-day came as a surprise. In so deciding, 
he made it clear, however, that he did not favor permanent tax reduc- 
tion and that he intended to “ play safe,” realizing now that the taxes 
on 1925 income would justify turning back to income-tax payers money 
not necessary for the expenses of government. His plan differs from 
that of Senator SIMMONS in that the latter favored an actual reduction 
in taxes on income for the calendar year 1926. 

The President found there had been widespread agitation by organi- 
gations interested in taxation and business for some reduction in taxes, 
Most of these organizations have favored the elimination of particular 
taxes. The President does not believe such organizations can be of 
much help in bringing about a tax reduction, because they can not have 
the knowledge essential to proper tax reductions, 

In his opinion, no plan for tax reduction can receive the considera- 
tion of Congress that does not have the general approbation of the 
Treasury. By that he means that while the Treasury would not at- 
tempt to write a tax reduction bill, it would be relied on by Congress 
to supply the fiscal information on which Congress could properly and 
wisely act. 

The President may even recommend a rebate as high as 15 per cent if 
the surplus goes as high as $350,000,000. His present belief, however, 
is that the rebate or refund can not be more than 12 per cent. 

The President was urged by some party leaders to make his announce- 
ment before election. He declined to do So for reasons not given. 


{From the New York Times, November 17, 1926] 


CooLIpDGp Now Backs Tax CREDIT IN 1927; WANTS HOUSE TO AcCT— 
PRESIDENT FEELS THAT WAYS AND MBANS COMMITTEE SHOULD INITIATD 
DETAILED PLAN—MEMBERS WANT GUIDANCE—GREEN-GARNER PROPOSAL 
To TAKE UP SURPLUS BY CORPORATION Tax CuT FINDS SuprortT— 
BALANC®D OF $400,000,000—-SoME OFFICIAL ESTIMATES EVEN PUT SUR- 
PLUS AS HIGH AS $450,000,000 BY JUNE 30 


By Richard V. Oulahan 


WASHINGTON, November 16.—Another chapter ‘was added to the pro- 
posed tax-reduction program to-day when an explanation, made at the 
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White House in behalf of President Coolidge, showed that the President 
was now in accord with Secretary Mellon’s view that the Treasury 
surplus should be utilized in giving income taxpayers a credit on 1926 
taxes paid in 1927. The President’s original idea was that there should 
be a rebate or refund on 1925 taxes paid in 1926. His new proposal, 
which is essentially the same as that of Secretary Mellon, would permit 
taxpayers to deduct the amount of credit given from their first two 
installments of tax payments—on March 15 and June 15, 1927. 

It became known to-day that Treasury officials see the likelihood that 
by the end of this fiscal year—that is, on June 30, 1927—the Treasury 
surplus will amount to $400,000,000. Some officials surmise that the 
surplus may reach $450,000,000 by that time. 

This surprising intelligence contrasts strongly with the recent ex- 
pression of belief on the part of those officially concerned that the sur- 
plus might reach $200,000,000. Only a short time ago it was estimated 
that the surplus would be about $200,000,000. 


SURPLUS ESTIMATES MOUNT 


At the time President Coolidge made his first suggestion of a tax 
refund—November 5, three days after the election—he was figuring on 
a possible refund of 10 or 12 per cent of taxes paid in 1926, with that 
refund based on an estimated surplus of $250,000,000. In the brief 
period since then there have been intimations that $50,000,000 might be 
added to this sum, and to-day the estimate goes to $400,000,000, or even 
$450,000,000. 

In making known to-day his view of the situation President Coolidge 
indicated that the question was becoming involved in a confusion of 
terms, and it was mentioned that rebates, refunds, and credits were the 
terms which were causing the confusion. It was explained that the 
main point to keep in mind was that the administration was aiming at 
a reduction of taxes that would apply on the first two tax-payment 
installments of 1927. The President’s idea, as explained authoritatively, 
was that the surplus should be absorbed in a temporary refund of taxes 
through credits on income-tax bills. The President, it was said, had 
no intention in his original statement of undertaking to propose any 
different plan. To this was added that, as revenue legislation must 
originate in the House of Representatives, it is for the House to deter- 
mine the form any tax reduction legislation shall take. The matter will 
be handled by the Committee on Ways and Means. The President took 
the position that when the committee has information as to the amount 
of the surplus it will be able to determine the form of tax reduction 
legislation and how the reduction should be applied. 


WAYS AND MEANS OPPOSITION 


Meanwhile, the Committee on Ways and Means now in Session here, 
deliberating upon legislation for the return of seized enemy property, 
is taking no formal cognizance of the suggestions that have come from 
the White House and the Treasury Department in regard to a tax-refund 
program. There have been various informal views expressed by mem- 
bers of the committee which indicate that there will þe- considerable 
opposition to the expected proposal of the President that the surplus 
be utilized in returning to taxpayers part of the money they have paid 
in taxes. 

Representative WILLIAM R. GREEN, Republican, of Iowa, chairman of 
the committee, and Representative JOHN N. GARNER of Texas, the lead- 
ing Democratic member, have expressed themseives as in accord with 
the plan to take up the surplus by means of a permanent reduction 
of the corporation tax. Mr. GARNER suggested a reduction in this tax 
from its present 1314 to 12 per cent and figured that the many millions 
that corporations would save through this reduction would be reflected 
in lower prices of their products, from which the people generally would 
obtain benefit. l 

A somewhat prevalent idea among the membership of the Ways and 
Means Committee appears to be that no move should be made by the 
committee toward tax reduction legislation unless President Coolidge 
recommends it in a direct way. The committee will be busy until 
Congress meets on December 6 in perfecting its bill for the restoration 
of seized enemy property, and it was said to-day to be unlikely to have 
any time, even if disposed to consider other matters, to take up the 
troublesome problem of taxation. 

In the opinion of some Ways and Means Committee members no effort 
to formulate a tax-reduction program will be made by the committee 
unless President Coolidge formally recommends it in his annual mes- 
sage to Congress next month. Even then, according to some sentiment 
in the committee, its members may feel that they must have some guid- 
ance from the President or from the Secretary of the Treasury as to 
just what line should be followed in undertaking tax legislation. 

This is not entirely in harmony with the view of certain Members 
of the House, including some who serve on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. They contend that better progress will be made if the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of the Treasury leave the committee to its own 
devices in seeking a method for relieving the tax burden. In support 
of their position they point to the opposition aroused by the original 
Mellon tax-reduction plan of 1923, with this opposition ultimately re- 
sulting in the virtual ‘defeat of the plan through the enactment of a 
measure differing markedly from the Secretary’s proposals. 
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It is now admitted that much of the resentment, especially on the 
part of Democratic Representatives and Senators, was due to the feel- 
ing that the Coolidge administration was proceeding on the assumption 
that it was its business to lay down a cut-and-dried plan for Congress 
to swallow whole, or nearly so. Subsequently, a law approximating 
the original Mellon plan was put through Congress under the remark- 
able condition of bipartisan preparation and support. As the prospect 
for the coming session of Congress now appears, the so-called “era of 
good feeling” which then prevailed between the Republican and Demo- 
cratic forces in Congress is not likely to be repeated in connection with 
reducing taxes. 

A PROBLEM FOR THE HOUSE 


But the thread of opinion in the Ways and Means Committee that 
there should be no move toward tax legislation until President Coolidge 
or Secretary Mellon points the way through specific recommendations 
is not in line with the views of the President as expressed at the White 
House to-day. He would leave it to the Ways and Means Committee 
as the executive agent of the legislative body empowered under the 
Constitution to originate all revenue legislation to determine what 
form the tax legislation should take. This attitude of the President 
suggests that he has not forgotten the opposition aroused by the fact 
that the original Mellon tax-reduction plan was all down in black and 
white when placed before Congress. 

At the same time the President appears to be unwilling that Con- 
gress shall do anything more than provide for dissipating the surplus 
through a temporary tax rebate or credit. His idea, as it has come 
to be understood from oral statements made at the White House in his 
behalf on November 5 and to-day, seems to be out of harmony with the 
view, for example, of the Republican and Democratic spokesmen of the 
Ways and Means Committee that there should be no direct return of 
the surplus to income-tax payers, but a reduction of the corporation 
tax in the hope it will lower the prices of corporation products and 
thus reduce the cost of living. 

At the end of the last fiscal year—that is, on June 30—the Treasury 
surplus was $230,000,000. It has mounted since then, and, with 
seven months remaining of the current fiscal year, it gives promise, in 
the opinion of officials competent to judge, of going to the $400,000,000 
mark and perhaps higher. 

The bill for the restoration of seized enemy property, which the Ways 
and Means Committee is now considering, is expected to provide for the 
appropriation of something like $100,000,000 from the Treasury. 
Granted that figure, there would still remain from $300,000,000 to 
$350,000,000 to be applied to tax refunds or credits, if the estimates 
of officials are not awry. 

For AID TO MINOR TAXPAYER— WELLER WOULD EXEMPT SMALL INCOMES 
INSTEAD OF GIVING REFUNDS 


Representative RoyaL H. WELLER, of the Washington Heights district, 
announced yesterday that as an alternative to the proposed Federal 
income-tax refund he would introduce a bill soon after the reopening 
of Congress next month to allow complete tax exemption for all tax- 
payers having children whose income does not exceed $5,000 a year. 
Mr. WELLER said he proposed thus to redeem pledges made during his 
campaign for reelection. 

“My bill,” he said, “ will be put in with a view to affording some 
aid to the ‘little fellow.’ It is said there are 3,804,045 taxpayers in 
the United States in the class of $5,000, or below, who paid a total 
tax for the year 1925 of $47,650,694. If these figures, which are fur- 
nished by the Treasury Department, are correct, why not release a man 
or a woman of family and put the burden of taxation where it properly 
belongs? 

“A 10 per cent rebate or refund or a credit on next year’s taxes, 
divided among 4,000,000 taxpayers, would amount to little more than 
$1 for each taxpayer in this class. On the other hand, a man with 
an income of $1,000,000 per annum would also receive a 10 per cent 
refund, which would amount to about $450,000.” 


{From the Washington Post of Saturday, November 6, 1926] 


COOLIDGE TO URGE 10 To 12 Per CENT REBATE ON TAXES—-ACTION BY 
CONGRESS BY DECEMBER 15 IN PLAN OF PRESIDENT—DEMOCRATIC 1928 
PROGRAM HarD TIIT—OFFENSIVH ATTITUDE IS TAKEN, RATHER THAN 
DEFENSIVE, BY G. O. P. EXECUTIVE—NATIONAL VICTORY SEEN IN 
RETENTION OF Hovusme—HOLDS BUTLER, HAVING PLENTY OF TIME, 
SHOULD REMAIN NATIONAL CHAIRMAN 


By Norman W. Baxter 


President Coolidge yesterday knocked from the hand of the Demo- 
cratic Party the political cutlass it has been sharpening for use between 
now and the presidential campaign of 1928 by announcing, through his 
spokesman, that the administration would advocate a reduction of from 
10 to 12 per cent on all income taxes, individual and corporation, 
returned for 1925 and being paid into the Treasury at the present time. 

Legislation designed to return the present Treasury surplus, estimated 
to be more than $250,000,00:), will be introduced at the caming short 
session of Congress, and, if passed, will return to the taxpayers either 
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in the form of a refund or rebate, dependent on the state of payments 
made, much of the excess over governmental expenditures that the 
present revenue law has created. 


COOLIDGE INTERPRETS ELECTION 


The announcement of this new departure in tax-reduction stratezgy— 
for heretofore both the President and Republican leaders in Congress 
have intimated that no such step could be expected in the immediate 
future—was coupled with the first declaration tending to show how the 
Chief Executive interpreted the senatorial and congressional elections, 
and a repudiation of the suggestion that William M. Butler, because 
of his defeat in Massachusetts, would resign as chairman of the 
Republican National Committee. 

Callers at the White House yesterday, who came away with the first 
reflection of the effect of the election upon the President, learned first 
of all that he shares the viewpoint of other officials who have expressed 
themselves previously that the Republicans won in the only test that 
was at all national in character, the retention, of a good working major- 
ity in the Seventieth House of Representatives. 

The next development was the suggestion that the President could 
See no reason why Mr. Butler, with more time on his hands now than if 
he had been elected Senator, should give up the chairmanship of the 
national committee, ; 


COOLIDGE ASSUMES OFFENSIVE 


Following these two moves which were interpreted generally as being 
defensive, the next step was to take the offensive by initiating for the 
Coolidge administration and the Republican Party the tax-reduction 
program, which numerous Democratic leaders already have said would 
be the weapon they would use to embarrass the party in power at the 
coming short session of Congress and when the new body meets a year 
from December. 

The demand for immediate tax reduction was one most often made by 
the Democrats during the last campaign, and one of the things that 
they pledged themselves to do if returned to power. Used as a counter- 
attack by the Republicans it presents an issue which the Democrats 
will have difficulty in opposing, and makes certain that the administra- 
tion will accomplish one thing when Congress meets next month that 
every taxpayer in the country will remember. 


TREASURY FIGURES STUDIED 


The decision to press for immediate reduction was reached, it was 
said, after the President and his advisers had gone over the internal- 
revenue collection figures and fully sustained the various reports that 
the gap between income and expenditures, on the profit side of the gov- 
ernmental ledger, will amount to at least $250,000,000 this year, if not 
more. . 

This fact, it was stated for the President, warranted some reduction 
to be made when Congress meets. The Chief Executive has, it is be- 
lieved, heard or had called to his attention the efforts which several 
organizations interested in tax reduction and the business interests 
generally have been making, with the idea in view of obtaining some 
relief, without being able to determine of how much assistance such 
action may prove to be. i 


TREASURY MUST APPROVE 


President Coolidge feels, it is understood, that it is obvious that no 
plan of tax reduction tan receive consideration that does not first 
have the approval of the Treasury. This was not to be taken, it was 
said, that the Treasury Department would write the bill, but must fur- 
nish the information upon which any bill of this character would 
have to be framed, and outside activities, therefore, would have to be 
based strictly upon what the Treasury thought should be done in the 
way of reduction. 


It is not the intention of the administration to suggest a ‘perma- 
nent reduction in the rate of tax now imposed or to go into any other 
phases of the tax question. The plan in essence is to return the 
amount paid by individuals and in excess of Government needs and 
leave the law as it is. The President is said to feel that to go any 
further would involve the danger of incurring a deficit in the event 
that there should be a recession in the present good business condi- 
tions, and the only feasible thing to do is to make a cut of from 10 to 
12 per cent in the income tax already imposed, which has, it has been 
definitely shown, resulted in greater revenue than was anticipated. 


NO DIFFICULTY IN SHORT SESSION 


Another factor which it is understood influenced the President ts 
that the short session of Congress will have no difficulty in passing 
legislation which would make the reduction possible, while it might 
prove a harder problem to adopt a general amended revenue law which 
would change the schedules and eliminate certain forms of tax pro- 
duction now used. 

The reduction will, it is said, be turned back either in the form of 
a refund or rebate. If taxpayers, either individuals or corporations, 
have already paid tax in full the Treasury would be authorized, under 
the plan suggested, to turn back the: percentage agreed upon. Where 
payments are being made quarterly a rebate on the last payment would 
be in order. 
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The Chief Executive is said to feel that the enabling legislation 
may be passed in time to put the rebate into effect on the December 
15 payments, the last of the tax ycar, made by individuals. It will 
certainly be adopted in time, it is believed, to be made applicable on 
the corporation payments, based in a great many instances on a June 
30 fiscal ycar, which throws the last payment on March 15. 


NO INTHREST IN VARE OR SMITH 


In the discussion which the President had with callers on the 
outcome of the election, he indicated positively that he had no inter. 
est and would take no hand in the situation growing out of the elec- 
tion of WILLIAM S. VARB and FRANK L. SMITA, but regarded them as 
matters that concerned the Senate alone. 

On the election problem as a whole, the President was reported as 
of the opinion that if it was true that the Republicans who were not 
successful were repudiated, then the converse was true, and the Demo- 
crats were repudiated-where they failed of election. 

He expressed himself, it is said, along the line that the only national 
test was in the contest for the control of the next House of Repre- 
sentatives, since in the senatorial campaign only a portion of the 
country was involved. He was reported of the opinion, therefore, that 
it was impossible to gauge the sentiment of the country by the Senate 
outcome, not only because of the lesser number of seats involved, but 
also because personalities and local issues entered so largely into the 
decision of the voters. 


NATION SATISFIED WITH COOLIDGE 


It was gathered, however, that the retention of a working majority 
in the House, where present returns indicate a loss of only 11 seats, 
had been accepted by the President as evidence of the fact that the 
country as a whole is satisfied with the work and policies of the ad- 
ministration, or else it would not have returned the majority it did 
for the party in power. 

There had been no information received, the President’s spokesman 
said, relative to the reported iniention of Mr. Butler to resign his 
post at the head of the Republican National Committee. It was revealed 
that if Mr. Butler had been elected in Massachusetts, such a step 
might have been considered, since the two offices might have imposed 
too much work upon one man, 

It was indicated that since the friend of the President was no longer 
weighed down with the time-consuming duties caused by a seat in 
the Senate, he would not be confronted with the problem of giving 
more time than he felt he could spare to his political duties, and 
that in consequence, all the more reason existed why he could remain 
at the post to which he was elevated prior to the presidential cam- 
paign of 1922, 

The President, it was made plain, has not consulted with Mr. Butler 
since the election on the question of retaining the chairmanship of the 
nationa] committee, but it is the Chief Executive’s personal feeling, it 
was learned, that no reason exists for any change in the make-up 
of the Republican Party’s political leadership. 


Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, while I am unable to speak 
for the insurgent group, to which the Senator from Missouri 
refers, I can say for myself that so far as I know this group 
over here they are not in favor of refunding taxes to corpora- 
tions or others who have already collected the taxes from the 
consuming public. . 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
amendment. 

Mr. COUZENS. That is just exactly what it does. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The amendment applies to taxes not 
yet paid. 

Mr. COUZEN S. I understand, but to apply on the taxes that 
have been collected from consumers during the calendar year 
1926. Whatever taxes corporations or others engaged in retail 
or merchandising or manufacturing business have collected 
they already have. They have collected the money from the 
consumers. They have it in their coffers. Now the Senator 
proposes, having collected it from the consumers, to tell them 
that they may keep 10 per cent of it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. No. 

Mr. COUZENS. That is exactly what the Senator proposes; 
and, so far as I am concerned, I think that is a wrong prin- 
ciple. , 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. COUZENS. Certainly. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am much inclined to agree with the Sena- 
tor; but is not that the proposal which President Coolidge 
made? 

Mr. COUZENS. I am inclined to think it is; but it did not 
receive the concurrence of the so-called insurgent group over 
here, so far as I am able to speak for them, nor of anybody, 
so far as I know. 

Mr. GEORGE. I understand: but are we not in this posi- 
tion: Not being able to bring about a general tax reduction, 


That is not the purpose of this 


which manifestly ought to be made, we are now stopped from 
carrying out the President’s recommendation, though in those 
instances where these taxes have been passed on to the con- 
sumer, it would be manifestly immoral to return the money 
to the corporation that merely paid it after having collected 
it out of the pockets of the people. 

Mr. COUZENS. That is the very point I am discussing. 

Mr. GEORGE. I understand, but that does not apply to all 
the taxes paid; and since we can not have a reduction of the 
rates, which in my judgment ought to be done, we are pre- 
cluded from doing anything unless we can give this general 
rebate. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I disagree with the Senator 
from Georgia to this extent: I am in accord with revising the 
tax laws and making the revision applicable to the year 1927. 
I am unalterably opposed to retroactive-tax legislation. I am 
opposed to letting any portion of our people collect money from 
others and then keep jt; and that is exactly what this proposal 
would do. 

Mr. GEORGE. I quite agree with the Senator, and, in fact, 
I am not in disagreement with him; but all taxes collected 
have not actually been passed on to the public. 

Mr. COUZENS. That is true; but certain portions of them 
have. 

Mr. GEORGE. I have no doubt that is true. 

Mr. COUZENS. I am objecting to permitting those portions 
to be retained in the hands of those who collected them. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COUZENS. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. May I suggest that if the Democrats who 
favor the pending proposition were really in favor of reducing 
taxes for the masses of the people, they could have framed 
their amendment in such a way that it would have accom- 
plished it, instead of merely refunding taxes to those that have 
collected them from the people. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask the Senator what is that sug- 
gestion? 

Mr. LENROOT. It would be just as easy, if this could be 
done at all, to prepare an amendment 

Mr. HARRISON. I did not understand the Senator to say 
that. 

Mr. LENROOT (continuing). To prepare an amendment 
that would have reduced taxes upon the people, instead of 
merely refunding money to people who have already collected it. 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, yes; but we anticipated that Senators on 
the other side would not oppose the very suggestion made by the 
President. 

Mr. LENROOT. May I say to the Senator that I publicly 
opposed it shortly after it was made. 

' Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Michigan yield to me for just a moment? 

Mr. COUZENS. I yicld to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from Wisconsin has said that 
an amendment could be drawn that would take care of this 
situation and render some benefit to the people. 

Mr. LENROOT. I did not say it could be drawn in such a 
way as to make it in order; but I said it could be framed in 
such a way that the public would have the benefit of it. 

Mr. HARRISON. What is the suggestion of the Senator 
along that line? What has he in mind? 

Mr. LENROOT. I will say that while I do not feel called 
upon to advise the Democratic side, I shall be willing later, at 
the proper time, to state how it could be drawn. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will not the Senator state it now? 

Mr. LHNROOT. Does the Senator wish to change the propo» 
sition? 

Mr. HARRISON. We want to see if there is a little wisdom 
in the Senator from Wisconsin. I have been looking for it for 
a long time, and I want to grab it now. 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not think the Senator would agree with 
anything that I said, anyhow. 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, yes; the Senator from Mississippi 
agrees with the Senator from Wisconsin a good deal. 

Mr. LENROOT. I prefer to take up that matter in my own 
time, and the Senator may then interrogate me. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Michigan or some Senator familiar with this proposition of 
what avail this amendment would be to the taxpayer who paid 
a large tax for the current year and no tax for the next year? 

Mr. COUZENS. It would be of no avail at all. 

Mr. GLASS. If the Senator from Michigan paid a million 
dollars in taxes for the current year, or the year to which this 
amendment applies, and the succeeding year should fail in 
business, he would not have any return at all, and a credit on 
the taxes of the preceding year would do him no good. 
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Mr. COUZENS. No; but the amendment of the Senator 
from Missouri proposes either a refund or a credit, and to that 
extent it covers the point raised by the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. GLASS. Who will determine whether it shall be a credit 
or a refund? 

Mr. COUZENS. I assume that that is left to the discretion 
of the department, but it does not say so. Of course, it is 
intended by the Senator’s amendment to have the taxpayer 
get it in either a refund or a credit; and I do not think that is 
material, except that I disagree with the whole amendment on 
the theory that it is returning money or giving credit to tax- 
payers for money which they did uot pay out of their own 
pockets but which they collected from their customers, 

Mr. GLASS. The language of the amendment is— 


such credit to be applied to the portion of the tax paid before July 
1, 1927. 


Mr. COUZENS. I did not get the Senator’s question. 
Mr. GLASS. I say, the text of the amendment is— 


such credit to be applied to the portion of the tax paid before July 
1, 1927. 


If it is to be a refund, I can see where a taxpayer might 
derive some advantage from the amendment but if it is to be 
purely a credit 

Mr. COUZENS. I understand that ‘it is optional. Of course, 
if there were nothing to credit it to, it would be a refund. If 
there were something to credit it to, it would be credited. 

Mr. GLASS. That is not quite clear to me. 

Mr. COUZENS. I think that is the intention of the Senator 
from Missouri. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Missouri does not cover all that he desires 
to cover. I say that because I think I know what was in the 
mind of the Senator, and he appreciates, as all of us must 
appreciate, that this is a close parliamentary question, and that 
if we can have this proposition adopted we can go a step further 
and do something for the future. 

I do not agree with the distinguished Senator from Michigan 
in the conclusions he has reached with reference to this amend- 
ment. I was opposed to the first suggestion made by the 
President—that is, of a rebate on the taxes of 1925—for the 
reason that the taxes collected for the year 1925 were collected 
under the old revenue law. They had been paid into the 
Treasury. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. COUZENS. I think the Senator will find that the act 
of 1926 was made retroactive to January 1, 1925, and therefore 
his contention is not sound. 

Mr. HARRISON. Not as to the income taxes of individuals 
or of corporations. 

Mr. COUZENS. The corporation tax is an income tax. 

Mr. HARRISON. No; we did not, in the revenue law of 
1926, try to pass a retroactive feature. We did at one time 
pass a joint resolution providing for a credit. We may have 
done that twice. But the law of 1926 contained no retroactive 
feature, and the first suggestion of President Coolidge—and . 


-| he was immediately called down by the Sccretary of the Treas- 


ury—was that he wanted to give a credit or a rebate upon the 
taxes of 1925, when those taxes had already been paid. 

I cite in that connection what the papers said on Saturday, 
November 6, 1926. Of course, that was just a few days fol- 
lowing the general election of last year. It was at a time 
when the President had seen the handwriting on the wall, 
and his position then was different from what his position 
had been in the past. It is quite true that certain emissaries 
had gone to Paul Smith’s pond, up among the mountains of 
New York; had talked to the President, had come away 
and given out this statement and that statement. 

I believe it was some time during the latter part of August 
that the distinguished chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House, Mr. MADDEN, one of the leaders in the 
other body, journeyed up there. He ate breakfast or some other 
meal with the President, perhaps, or at least he saw the Presi- 
dent, and he came away and gave out a statement saying that 
the Republican Party was for a tax-reduction plan during the 
coming session of Congress. 

I doubted that at the time, but the statement was given 
out for a purpose. The idea was that it would be thought 
that Mr. MADDEN, an outstanding figure in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, speaking, as he did, just after coming from the 
presence of the President of the United States. was voicing 
the policies of his party, and -that others who ‘were candidates 
at that time throughout the country upon the Republicai 
ticket might say to their constituents, ‘‘Here is what MARTIN 
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MADDEN says, just from a conference with the President, that 
there will be a tax-reduction plan at the coming session of 
Congress.” 

It is quite true that just a few days after that Mr. Winston, 
of the Treasury Department, gave out a statement in which 
he said that he was opposed to the plan suggested by Mr. 
MADDEN. That raised two questions. But, of course, the can- 
didates throughout the country on the Republican ticket 
brushed aside the statement of Mr. Winston, and confined them- 
selves to what Mr. MappEN had said following his conference 
with the President. A ; 

The President did not open his mouth throughout that whole 
controversy and throughout the campaign leading up to the 
election. The first time he spoke of this question was a few 
days following the election on November 6, 1926, and I find 
this in big headlines in the New York Times, covering two 
columns: : 


Rebate on taxes of 1925 to be asked by Coolidge; may be 10 to 12 
per cent. 


That was his plan. The article states: 


President Coolidge, after studying the revenue returns showing a 
surplus in excess of $250,000,000, has decided that there can be & 10 
or 12 per cent rebate or refund in the income tax payable in 1926 
on incomes for the calendar year 1925, the last installment of which 
is due December 15. 


Immediately Mr. Mellon went to see the President, showed 


him the error of his way, told him the impossibility. of doing 
that which he said he would do, and then the President agreed 
with Mr. Mellon and said that there should be a credit, not 
upon the payments of 1925 taxes but upon the taxes that were 
Y be collected this year, beginning March 15, for the year 

26. 

The distinguished Senator from Michigan states that the 
beneficiaries of this amendment have already gouged the con- 
suming masses in fixing the prices on their products. This 
amendment contains but two propositions. It proposes to give 
a credit or a refund to corporations and individuals this spring 
when they pay their taxes. That is all It does not propose 
to give any refund ‘on the automobile taxes or on the nuisance 
taxes generally. We can not reach those. But we can give a 
credit on the corporation profit taxes and on the individual 
taxes. i 

Why not do so? Have they not been taxed more than was 
necessary to run the Government? They have not paid the 
taxes yet. Who should get the credit if those people whom the 
Government has assessed more than was necessary in the way 
of taxes, which they have not paid yet, do not get it? If they 
are not to receive it, pray tell me who is to receive it. 

The distinguished Senator from Missouri has just read what 
the President said with reference to levying taxes higher than 
are necessary to run the Government. He read what the 
President said in one of his messages—that the collection of 
any tax which is not absolutely required and which does’ not, 
beyond reasonable doubt, contribute to the public welfare is 
only.a species of legal larceny. 

He has gone further than that in many of his utterances, 
and I want to quote him at this time. It is probably already 
in the Recogp, but in this connection I will read it again, where 
he said in another message: 


What I desire to advocate most earnestly is relief for the country 
from unnecessary tax burdens. 


Unnecessary tax burdens. 


We can not secure that if we stop to engage in a partisan contro- 
versy. 


That was read yesterday, and it is in the RECORD. 


I therefore urge both parties of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to agree on a bill granting * * * temporary relief, 

Then, again, the President said, in a message in 1925; 

No right exists to levy on a dollar or to order the expenditure of a 
dollar of the money of the people, except for a necessary public purpose 
duly authorized by the Constitution. The power over the purse is the 
power over liberty. 


That is the President speaking. That is the statement of the 
leader of the Republican Party, when he said that we should 
not levy more than is necessary to run the Government. Yet 
my friend the progressive Senator from Michigan, for whom I 
have such a high and warm regard, is averse to giving these 
credits, for fear some corporation will get more than they are 
entitled to, and that the people to whom they sold their products 
will not get the credit. . 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON, I yield. 
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Mr. COUZENS. I would like to ask the Senator if there is 
any difference between a tax reduction and a tax rebate? 

Mr. HARRISON. I am for permanent tax reduction. 

3 Mr. COUZENS. The Senator never objected to a tax reduc- 
on. 

Mr. HARRISON. No. 

Mr. COUZENS. The Senator does object to a tax rebate. 
There is a very clear distinction between the two. Just at this 
point I would like to draw the Senator’s attention to the fact 
that section 200 of the act we passed in February, 1926, makes 
the act retroactive to January 1, 1925. I think that procedure 
is abominable, because the effect is the same in that case as it 
is in the case the Senator from Missouri referred to. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator says he is against tax rebates. 

Mr. COUZENS. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. But he is for tax reduction. 

Mr. COUZENS. Certainly, I am. 

Mr. HARRISON. I know how the Senator likes to pay 
taxes to the Government, and I am in sympathy with some of 
his moves, and so forth; but the Senator is the only man in the 
United States who is against getting back from the Govern- 
ment some taxes he has unnecessarily paid. The Senator would 
not complain of a credit being given, under this amendment, to 
an individual who paid, if there were a surplus in the Treasury. 
What he seeks to complain about is corporations getting a re- 
bate or a reduction or a credit this year. That is what I 
understand. 

Mr. COUZENS. That is correct, because it can not be equit- 
ably applied. 

Mr. HARRISON. It can not be equitably applied, the Sena- 
tor says. 

Mr. COUZENS. Certainly not. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am going to show the Senator, if I am 
permitted, that if there is one class of taxpayers in the United 
States that is more entitled to a credit, under the circumstances, 
than any other, it is the corporations of this country. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator yield? 

ore HARRISON. Not just yet; I want to finish this state- 
ment, 

I say that for this reason: The Senator is familiar with the 
discussion in this body last spring. I have a lot to say about 
this, and I could say it much better if the Senator would just sit 
down and wait. He has terrified me so much on the floor, and I 
do not want to be terrified to-day. 

There was a long discussion here over the question of corpo- 
ration taxes; and why? It was because during war times the 
corporation taxes had been increased degree by degree until 
they had reached 12% per cent on profits. 

In the revenue act of 1926 we eliminated the capital-stock tax 
on corporations. It was estimated—and the estimate was agreed 
to by everybody—that that would mean a loss to the Govern- 
ment of $91,500,000. It was said that in order for the Govern- 
ment to recoup, and get the necessary taxes to run the Gov- 
ernment, they must increase the tax from 12% per cent to 13 
per cent for six months, and provide that it should be 1314 per 
cent permanently thereafter. 

It was pointed out by the distinguished ranking member on 
the Democratic side of the Finance Committee [Mr. Simmons], 
and by others on this side, and by some on the other side, that 
when the corporation tax was increased from 1214 to 13% per 
cent, we would be exacting from the corporations of the coun- 
try more than was necessary to recoup the loss on account of 
the elimination of the capital-stock tax. The Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoot], the chairman of the Committee on Finance, 
said that was untrue, that that was written into the law purely 
for the purpose of taking care of the loss caused by the elimina- 
tion of the capital-stock tax. 

Let me refresh the memories of Senators here as to that prop- 
osition. 

Mr. COUZENS. Will the Senator yield there just for a 
question ? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BINGHAM in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Mississippi yield to the Senator from 
Michigan? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. I would like to suggest to the Senator that 
the corporations themselves asked for that particular procedure. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator is just as badly off on that 
as he is on some other statements. There was not a corporation 
in this country that asked for an increase from 12% per cent 
to 1314 per cent on corporation profits. What the corporations 
did ask for was the elimination of the capital-stock tax. The 
corporations of this country were, of course, opposed to the 
proposition of increasing the tax to 138% per cent. Some of 
them may have gone so far as to say—those in my section of 
the country did—that they were perfectly willing to stand an 
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increase in the corporation tax to make up whatever loss was 
caused by the elimination of the capital-stock tax, but it was 
pointed out at the time that even if we left it at 12% per cent 
we would obtain much more revenue than was required to take 
up the loss occasioned by the elimination of the capital- 
stock tax. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Does not the Senator remember 
that when the repeal of the capital-stock tax was first sug- 
gested it was thought that 14 per cent would have to be the 
rate in order to make up the loss, and that many corporations 
were anxious that that be done so that they would have only 
one report to file and one audit to submit to instead of two? 

Mr. HARRISON. 1 never heard of that proposition. I heard 
some of the members of the majority party on the Finance 
Committee contend for such a rate, and I am going to read 
what the Senator from Utah said. 

Mr. SMOOT rose. 

Mr. HARRISON. If the Senator will just sit down and 
bide his time with patience, I shall prove my statement by his 
words spoken at that time, and I know the Senator will not 
deny what he said then. 

Mr. SMOOT. I never deny anything I say. 

Mr. HARRISON. I know the Senator does not. Of course, 
the Senator does not know what this is all about, because he 
has just come in. I am glad the Senator is here, because I 
am going to have a good witness to back my cause. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator had not addressed himself to 
me, I would have been out of the Chamber by this time. I rose 
to leave the Chamber to make a speech. 

Mr. HARRISON. I had no idea that anybody would combat 
the proposition I have made. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know what it is. 

Mr. HARRISON. I know that. If the Senator will sit 
down a moment, I will tell him. Here is the discussion which 
we had in the Senate on February 2, 1926. I had the floor, and 
I made some remarks, in the course of which I said: 


The best place to go is to the actuaries— 


That is, on the figures as to the loss by elimination of the 
capital-stock tax and the amount which the Government might 
receive by the increase from 12144 to 1344 per cent in the cor- 
poration tax. 


Let us go to Mr. McCoy, who has been in his position for a long 
time. No one ever controverts his figures. What are his figures? He 
said that last year the corporation tax for 1925—and the Senator from 
Utah can correct me if I do not state the facts—was $916,000,000. 


That was for 1925. 


He estimates that by maintaining the figure at 1214 per cent for 
the corporation tax, the same as it is to-day, we would receive for the 
year 1926, $1,040,000,000. 

Mr, Smoot. I agree with that, and I say to the Senator that I have 
already stated not only the amount of the difference there, but I take 
Mr. McCoy’s figures for the total] of $118,340,951. 


That was the increase which would be received if we had 
left the rate at 12% per cent on the corporations. 


Mr. HARRISON. The Senator has agreed with me that far. 

Mr. Smoot. That is all estimated for. We have to have prosperity 
in order to reach that amount. * * 8% 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, there is a difference between $916,- 
000,000 and $1,040,000,000 this year of $124,000,000. In other words, 
if we eliminate the capital-stock tax and keep 1214 per cent corpora- 
tion tax as it is to-day, we eliminate the increased profits tax on cor- 
porations in the country during the last year, and we will still have 
$124,000,000 excess or approximately that. * * §& 

Mr. McCoy said that while we will have $124,000,000 eliminated by 
the proposition which the Senator from Utah wants to bring in, yet, 
if we increase the corporation tax from 1214 per cent to 1314 per cent, 
we will have $85,000,000 more. 

Mr. Smoot. It would be $86,000,000 instead of $85,000,000. 

Mr. HARRISON. In other words, we will have $124,000,000 and $86,- 
000,000, or $210,000,000 increase by this corporation tax, and we are 
eliminating $93,000,000 of capital-stock tax. 


In other words, there is a great difference which was brought 
about in the corporation tax by virtue of that change. It was 
started in the committee and argued first upon the floor that 
the only object of increasing the corporation tax from 12% 
per cent was to take care of the elimination of the capital- 
stock tax. 


Mr. President, will the Senator 
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Mr. President, I see in the morning paper that the estimate 
of the corporation tax for this year is over $1,200,000,000, and 
yet back in 1925 it was only nine hundred million and odd 
dollars. Since the war, when we have given a reduction of 
taxes upon individuals and upon this and upon that, we have 
sought to increase the taxes upon the corporations of the coun- 
try, and yet my friend from Michigan says we do them an 
injustice because they have already coliected the taxes from 
the people to whom they have sold their manufactured products. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President 

_ The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

„Mr. LENROOT. I would like to ask the Senator two ques- 
onsen The first one is, Who, in the last analysis pays those 
xes 


Mr. HARRISON. Of course the people pay taxes. 
they do. 

Mr. LENROOT. Then, if the corporations have for the year 
1926 already collected the 1314 per cent, does the Senator pro- 
pose to refund that amount to the corporations and let them 
keep it? 

Mr. HARRISON. Of course, I prefer to refund that part of 
the proposition- 

Mr. LENROOT. 
people? 

Mr. HARRISON. Because the Government had no right to 
increase the corporation taxes. Then, too, the Senator must 
remember this. I have gone as far as the Senator and much 
further than the Senator on progressive tax matters. I have 
stood here and voted and fought for a greater reduction than 
he has time after time. But I do not believe in treating any 
industry in America unfairly and unjustly. I know that when 
we increase the corporation taxes and make them heavy they 
are going to make somebody else pay those taxes. How? The 
laborers who work in the manufacturing plants of the country 
will have to suffer their proportionate share. The corporations 
will charge more for the products which they manufacture and 
sell to the consuming masses of the country. They will make it 
up in Some way or other, and yet it is proposed here by the 
maintenance of the 1314 per cent tax to keep the taxes high and 
make them higher to the consuming public in the land and run 
the risk of driving down the wages of the laboring men who 
work in the factories and in other places. 

Mr. LENROOT and Mr. WATSON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield, and if so, to whom? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator seriously contend that 
where corporations have taken the tax out of the workers in 
the factory and out of the public generally and gotten it into 
their treasury, that he proposes to pay it back to the corpora- 
tions, but not for the benefit of those from whom they col- 
lected it? 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator does not listen to the argu- 
ment which I am making. n 

a% LENROOT. Yes, I have listened to the Senator’s argu- 
ment. 

Mr. HARRISON. Last year when we wrote the revenue bill 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot] stated that we wanted to 
take care of the elimination of the capital-stock tax and figured 
that the estimates were something over $1,100,000,000 of cor- 
poration taxes, and they have climbed up until they were 
$1,250,000,000 for last year. 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, we have made increases, and the Sena- 
tor has just said the increase has been passed on to the con- 
sumer and collected by the corporation. 

Mr. HARRISON. Is the Senator in favor of maintaining the 
1314 per cent tax? 

Mr. LENROOT. No; but I am in favor of giving the benefit 
of it to the people who in the last analysis pay it, and not giv- 
ing it to the corporations who have already collected it. 

Mr. HARRISON. Is the Senator willing now for us to get 
together upon a proposition to reduce the corporation taxes? 

Mr. LENROOT. I am very much in favor of it, and if there 
is any constitutional way by which it can be done I should 
favor it; but I do not propose knowingly to violate the Con- 
stitution for political purposes as is now proposed. 

Mr. HARRISON. Then the Senator sees no way to do it? 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, when it comes to political pur- 
poses, the real truth of the business is that the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Reep] is forced to this expedient, constitutional 
or unconstitutional, because politics has entered into the fail- 
ure to reduce taxes. 


I know 


When they have already collected from the 
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Mr. HARRISON. Political purposes! We have more faith 
in the sincerity of their own President than the Republicans 
have themselves. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I hope the Senator does not stand ‘for all 
the President has said and accept the President’s language on 
all occasions. 

Mr. HARRISON. This is the only exception I can recall. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator can recall others, because there 
are very many others. 

Mr. HARRISON. Not since the Senator was defeated in 
November. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes, as the Senator very well knows. 

Mr. HARRISON. Did the Senator from Arkansas want to 
ask me a question? 

Mr. CARAWAY. No; I just wanted to express my amaze- 
ment. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HARRISON. Here is the President, since the election 
in November, who comes out in favor of giving to the taxpayers 
some benefit. Mr. Mellon comes out for the same purpose. Yet 
we find a remarkable situation here of every one of the stand- 
pat Republicans, the followers of the administration, employing 
every technicality and every parliamentary maneuver they can 
to defeat the plan of the President. We are trying to help the 
President. We believe that he was at least sincere in the 
proposition. Republican Senators must believe that he was 
insincere, and they know now that he has changed his position, 
or they believe that he is a negative quantity, Which horn of 
the dilemma will they take? 

Of course, I have not the high opinion of the President that 
some Senators on the other. side of the Chamber have with 
reference to his fighting qualities. I think the weakest part of 
his whole character is that in weasel words he sometimes ex- 
presses himself and never follows them up. I believe when a 
man is President of the United States he ought to have the 
courage and the aggressive qualities to push through and carry 
on if he really meant that he was in favor of having a rebate 
or credit of the taxes, or was in favor of some change in the 
tax laws of the country. If I hal been President, I would have 
called to the White House and would have whispered in his 
ear the distinguished Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BINGHAM] 
for one, and, of course, the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
LENRoOT], and the Senator who sits by his side [Mr. Smoor]. 
I would have gone through in a Rooseveltian or Wilsonian way 
and would have put it through. Senators on the other side of 
the aisle either know that the President has changed front or 
they know his weak character, that he is a mere negative 
quantity, that he expresses himself and stops at that. If the 
President really meant what he said—and I assume that he 
did and Republican Senators assume that he did not—he 
would have used the power of his office and the great influence 
he possesses as President of the United States to have driven 
through here some program which might have given some tax 
relief to the overburdened taxpayers of the country. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. On what fact or circumstances or suspicion 
does the Senator base his statement that the President has 
great influence here? 

Mr. HARRISON. I withdraw the statement. [Laughter.] 
I know the President has some some influence with some who 
fell by the wayside during the cyclone in November of last 
year. With others he may not have any influence. But if we 
are playing politics here, it is because we have been forced to 
do it. I am not playing politics. The distinguished Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Reep] is not playing politics here. When 
we considered the revenue bill in 1926 we pointed out that the 
condition of the Treasury would stand a cut of $500,000,000. 
We stood for that cut. We eliminated the automobile taxes. 
We cut down individual taxes. We tried to keep the increase 
from being made in corporation taxes. When the bill left the 
Senate and went back to the House it carried a cut of some 
$500,000,000. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] at that time 
pointed out that the Government could not stand for more than 
$300,000,000. He said it so much that he finally led himself 
into believing it, and yet eventually he subscribed his name to 
the conference report which carried a cut of nearly $400,000,- 
000—three hundred and eighty-odd million. The Treasury said 
they could not stand for such a cut. We pleaded with the 
Republicans for a further cut, but they would not agree to it. 
What now is the remarkable fact? We have in the Treasury 
now a surplus of anywhere from $300,000,000 to $500,000,000, 
a large part of which came out of the increased taxes which 
were imposed, increasing the corporation tax from 121% to 18% 
per cent. 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The last statement of the Treas- 
ury, which was put on our desks this morning, gives the surplus 
for the first six and one-half months of the year as $80,000,000. 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, they give us so many statements up 
here that we hardly know what to believe. I put in the RECORD 
the other day a statement issued by the Treasury Department 
which said that at that time it was estimated the surplus would 
be $500,000,000. The distinguished gentleman who is going to 
grace the Undersecretaryship of the Treasury, Mr. OGDEN 
MILLS, stated on the floor of the House that it would be over 
$300,000,000, and now the Senator from Pennsylvania tells us 
that the surplus is only $80,000,000. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am talking about facts, while 
they were making estimates, 

Mr: HARRISON. Oh, yes; the trouble is that the Senator 
has not any faith in those who make the estimates for the 
Treasury Department, while we have some faith. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If that is all we have left, what was done 
with all that big dividend we were going to pay to the people 
under the President’s proposition made to the Congress when 
Wwe convened’? The du Ponts did not get it all in their refund, 
did they? . 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, no. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. May I suggest again that the President of the 
United States, in his first message to this Congress, stated the 
surplus to be $383, 000,000. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I was simply calling the Sena- 
tor’s attention to the fact of the situation thus far in the fiscal 
year. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That kind of figuring is not right. 
If we are only to count the money that is actually in the Treas- 
ury, it would frequently leave the country bankrupt, and it 
never has been bankrupt. 

Now, while I have the floor, if the Senator from Mississippi 
will pardon me, I merely wish to call attention to the fact that 
we have had a number of reports from the Treasury Depart- 
ment, rendered when it had a particular object in view, which 
were utterly unreliable. I remember when the Treasury De- 
partment reported to us that a bonus could not be paid to the 
soldiers because there would not be enough money to pay them; 
and I recall two things: That the money was there to pay 
them ; and, based upon that fact, the Secretary of the Treasury 
recommended, and his party followed in his recommendation, 
that the taxes be cut upon the incomes of millionaires and 
multimillionaires over $90,000,000. That recommendation came 
in on the heels of his statement that we could not pay a bonus 
to the soldiers because we would not have the money. And I 
could cite other similar instances. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think, perhaps, that there ought to be an 
explanation as to the statement made by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Rrep] and also the statement made by the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE]. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will not the Senator from Utah wait until. 
I shall finish with these very pressing remarks? 

Mr. SMOOT. I certainly shall do so, if the Senator desires 
me to. 

Mr. HARRISON. I think quite an explanation is due from 


‘the Senator from Utah. 


Mr. SMOOT. I am willing to make it now and shall make 
it in a very few minutes. 

Mr, HARRISON. I had rather have the Senator wait, because 
if he can explain away the proposition it is going to take him 
longer than I can wait. 

Mr. SMOOT. It will not take very long to explain it away, 
but I shall certainly comply with the wishes of the Senator. 

Mr. HARRISON. Well, the Senator may proceed if he desires ° 
to do so. Will he not please proceed? 

Mr. SMOOT. It will take too long. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, the charge that we are 
playing politics has been hurled at us. I have cited the views 
of the President and also those of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. The Republican majority have now had nearly two months 
in which to carry out the President’s wishes. The Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Representatives controls the 
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situation. If there was ever a body of men persistent in trying 
to bring out of that committee some legislation that might be 
considered with reference to the reduction of taxes, it has been 
the Democratic membership of the House of Representatives 
during the present session. They have been compelled to resort 
to rules of every kind in the effort to force out some legis- 
lation, That should not have been necessary. The Republican 
leadership over there should have taken up the suggestions of 
the President. If those suggestions did not meet their approval, 
they should have changed them around and brought out some 
kind of a tax-relief measure, in view of the great surplus staring 
the American people in the face. 

Do not think that all of the country is prosperous. There 
may be isolated spots here and there which are prosperous, but 
prosperity is not everywhere. There was some prosperity just 
before the election in one part of the United States—and only 
one. That was up among the granite hills of Vermont, where 
the people worked night and day in order to make tombstones 
to place at the heads of many of the Senators on the other 
side of the Chamber who died their political deaths on Novem- 
ber 2. [Laughter.] Taking the country as a whole, however, 
there has been but little prosperity. Down in the South we 
are staggering now from the low price of cotton. The people 
in that section are in the midst of disaster. Out in the great 
western region the same thing is true. 

The people need as great a reduction of their taxes as it is 
possible to obtain. It is no time for this Government to lay 
its heavy hand upon the throat of the American taxpayer and 
squeeze out of him more than is necessary to run the Govern- 
ment; yet that is what the Republican majority are doing to 
the extent of $500,000,000 annually. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LENROOT. Under the proposition which the Senator 
now favors the greater the prosperity of the taxpayer the 
greater amount of credit he proposes to give. If there were no 
prosperity last year for a taxpayer, he would get no benefit 
out of the Democratic proposal. 

Mr. HARRISON. I hope there will be plenty of prosperity. 
I wish it could spread throughout the country this year and 
next year. I am not so partisan as not to wish prosperity 
for all. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; this proposal is based upon the pros- 
perity of last year. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; and the administration underesti- 
mated the taxes last year and they will underestimate the 
taxes to be received in the coming year, perhaps, and will put 
themselves behind some smoke screen and resurrect techni- 
calities and bring them in here in order to prevent us from 
having a vote upon this proposition. The charge is that we 
on this side of the Chamber are playing politics, and the 
press of the country, controlled by the Republican Party, will 
say that we are playing politics. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, everybody knows that. 

Mr. HARRISON. And yet the Congress of the United States 
is the only forum where any tax relief may be obtained or 
where any tax legislation may be passed. 

I started out to speak of the efforts of Democrats in the 
House of Representatives in trying to force tax legislation. It 
was only day before yesterday that Mr. GARNER, the ranking 
minority member of the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House, in speaking on the floor of that body, pleaded with 
Republican leaders there to agree upon some measure and to 
bring it out, assuring them that it would receive the unani- 
mous support of the Democratic membership there. He went 
over to the new Undersecretary of the Treasury, Mr. MILLs, and 
asked him if he would agree to it. Mr. MILts stated that if the 
tax should be reduced 1 per cent upon corporations and stop 
there, he would agree to it. Then Mr. GarRrNER went over to Mr. 
TiLson, the leader of the Republicans in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and tried to reach some understanding with him. 
He also went to Mr. GREEN, promising that at all times the 
Democrats would give him their support and would not try to 
-amend the bill over there, 

But the Republican Members of the House of Representa- 
tives were against tax reform; they were against any reduc- 
tion of taxes this year or in the future. They are now carrying 
out the prophecies which we made upon this floor and which 
Democratic Members made at the other end of the Capitol two 
years ago and also last spring when the 1926 revenue law was 
being considered, that the Republican majority .would not re- 
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duce taxes sufficiently because they wanted to create a surplus 
and reduce taxes next year just before the presidential elec- 
tion. It looks as if everything we have said were coming true. 
The Republican majority sit by; they will not listen to appeals; 
they will not listen to reason; they just draw the ban against 
bringing out in the House any measure at all, notwithstanding 
the fact that the Democrats resorted to an old rule there, to 
which reference was made by the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. REED] on yesterday, and over 180 names of 
Democrats in the other House were affixed to the motion to 
discharge the Committee on Ways and Means and to take the 
bill up for consideration. The leader of the Democrats in the 
House of Representatives in an eloquent and splendid speech 
appealed to the hard-hearted Republicans over there to come 
up and sign the motion so as to obtain the required number 
of signatures, but even he could not move many of the in- 
surgents in the House to sign it in order that relief might be 
given at this time. What more, may I ask, can a party mem- 
bership do than what the Democrats have done over there and 
what the Democrats have done in the Senate? 

Yes; it is a close parliamentary question; but notwithstand- 
ing it is close, the Senator from Missouri has offered the amend- 
ment, and he has offered it in good faith, and the Senate 
ought to vote upon it. Republican Senators can hide behind 
technicalities if they want to; they can deny this relief and 
this reform; but the Senator from Missouri will not stop with 
this. When we give to the taxpayers credit for the taxes of 
1926, which are to be paid during next March, then we will 
give the Republican majority an opportunity to make another 
point of order against a proposal to reduce corporation taxes 
in the future. Aye, we will go further than that if they want 
us to; we will give them an opportunity to make a point of 
order against the repeal of the automobile taxes, and if they 
will agree with us and get their own consent we will go further 
than that and give another reduction of income taxes to the 
American people. It is said we are “ playing politics.” Some 
portion of the press will say we are “playing politics.” Let 
them say it. It makes no difference to me; it makes no differ- 
ence to the Senator from Missouri or to the other Democrats 
here or in the House of Representatives. I have noticed that 
many of the large metropolitan newspapers of the country, 
many of which are owned by multimillionaires, were loud in 
their cry and strong in their editorial appeals to reduce the 
surtaxes down to 25 or 30 per cent. They used to criticize; 
they said mean things about Congress because we did not 
want to go at too rapid a gait and because we desired to give 
to the smaller income-tax payer the greater reduction in the 
beginning, although after we had reduced the smaller income 
taxes then we would come to the larger ones and reduce them 
gradually. Many of them know they can not look for any more 
reduction in the surtaxes which affect them, and so they have 
just glued their lips and they do not cry any more for tax 
reduction. 

On the contrary, they employ the columns of their newspapers 
in criticizing a militant Democratic Party both in the House 
and in the Senate for trying to write some equitable tax relief 
legislation here. They can criticize, they can find fault, but 
the American people will analyze this situation in the end and 
they will know the cunning influence which prompts their action. 

So if the Senator will withdraw his point of order and, while 
we are giving this refund amounting to $175,000,000 to some 
few who have paid this money, it is said, illegally, allow us in 
the coming months to give this credit to those whom we have 
assessed more than is necessary to run the Government for the 
year 1926, then will permit us to follow it up with another 
proposition to reduce the corporation tax, and, if the Repub- 
licans will agree to it, to repeal the automobile tax, and then 
to give further reduction to some of the individual income taxes, 
we will join with you and we will force the House of Repre- 
sentatives to act and do something in the interest of the people. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield before 
he takes his seat? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to ask the Senator whether he 
believes that this deficiency appropriation bill is a revenue 
measure within the meaning of the Constitution? 

Mr. HARRISON. I think the provision in the appropriation 
bill which seeks to take money out of the Treasury with which 
to refund taxes which have been collected is subject to be 
amended, if the majority of the Senate should so will, by the 
amendment which the Senator from Missouri has offered. 

4 Mr. LENROOT. Will not the Senator please answer my ques- 

on? l 
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Mr. HARRISON. I think it is a close question, but I am 
going to vote to overrule the decision of the Chair if he should 
sustain the point of order of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President——_ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought the Senator had concluded. ; 

Mr. HARRISON. Not as yet; I wish to make a very wise 
suggestion. | 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, before the Senator takes 
his seat I should like to ask him a question. 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. i 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator from Wisconsin very feelingly 
charges that this is an attempt to return to the treasuries of 
corporations taxes collected from them by the people. When 
would be an appropriate timé to reduce taxes on a corporation, 
if the same defense shall be set up that is now made to the 
appeal to reduce those taxes for last year? Is any time between 
Christmas and Christmas an opportunune time to do it? 

Mr. HARRISON. In the regular order of things, Congress 
adjourning on the 4th of March until December, if a bill should 
come up then, it could not apply to 1926 or even to 1927 in those 
circumstances. . 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator is correct about it. 

Mr. HARRISON. In other words, the Senator just wants to 
wait until some indefinite future time when he will not be here, 
we are sorry to say. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If we do not have to wait any longer than 
that it would not be such a great misfortune. You know, you 
will have to wait a long time. If it was wrong last year, it is 
wrong now. When would have been the opportune time? 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator is going to speak, and I should 
like to have him answer that very pertinent inquiry. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. HARRISON. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. Before the Senator takes his seat I should 
like to ask him a question. I am not very clear about the point 
of order, but I am interested in the merits of the amendment. 
I did not think very much of the President’s suggestion about 
reducing taxes in the manner suggested, by remitting them. 
I am not convinced yet that it is' a wise way to proceed. I 
should like to ask the Senator what class of taxpayers would be 
benefited by this particular measure? 

Mr. HARRISON. The individual income-tax payers, and the 
corporations on the corporation-profits tax and on the normal 
income taxes and surtaxes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Harrison] paid a very high and well-deserved tribute to 
Mr. McCoy, our actuary, and I agree with him. Now, I want to 
call the attention of the Senate to what Mr. McCoy thought of 
the tax upon corporations and what it would yield during the 
last calendar year. 

Mr. McCoy estimated that there would be $1,040,000,000 raised 
from that source. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, was that before the tax was 
levied? 

Mr. SMOOT. That was when the bill was before the Senate. 

Mr. SMITH. That was Mr. MgGoy’s estimate of the corpora- 
tion tax? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; the corporation tax that would be paid for 
the last calendar year, 1926. His estimate was $1,040,000,000, 
on the basis of 13% per cent, just as the Senator from Missis- 
sippi read. What are the facts, Mr. President? For this year 
we have collected $1,256,793,285.95; or, in other words, the 
prosperity of this country has been so great in every State of 
the Union that there has been an increase over the estimate 
of Mr. McCoy of $216,793,285. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. ReEep] called attention 
to the fact that the last six months of the calendar year 1926 
showed a surplus of some $80,000,000. When this bill was 
under consideration I called attention to the fact that Mr. Mc- 
Coy’s estimate was that the last six months of 1926 would 
bring in a surplus of only $11,000,000. Instead of $11,000,000, 
however, the surplus for the six months is over $80,000,000. 

At the time the bill was under consideration I called attention 
to the fact that it was not a question of what the first six 
months of 1926 would raise, because taxes that were repealed 
by the act of 1926, that had been collected for the first six 
months, would run it up to about $250,000,000, and even more 
than that, because the estimate that was made at that time 
of the reduction was $352,000,000; and with that $352,000,000 
reduction that was agreed to by Mr. McCoy and everyone on 
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this floor then Mr. McCoy estimated that there would be a sur- 
plus for the last six months of 1926 of $11,000,000. 

Mr. President, nobody dreamed that the business of 1926 
would be what it proved to be. No one thought for a minute 
that there would be an increase over the ‘previous year’s cor- 
poration taxes of $216,000,000. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will my colleague yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield. |. 

Mr. KING. I am not quite sure whether I understood the 
statement of my colleague as to all agreeing as to the amount 
of surplus and as to the amount of reduction which was 


| granted. I will say to the Senator, and he may recall, that in 


the Finance Committee I insisted and voted alone upon one or 
two matters for a further reduction of $200,000,000, and I stated 
there and I stated during the debate upon the tax bill on the 
floor of the Senate that we could grant a reduction in taxes of 
$250,000,000 and more and still have a surplus in the Treasury. 
I insisted that we should take the taxes off automobiles and off 
admissions, and we carried the proposal through the Senate, 
and it went to the committee of conference, and the Senate 
conferees apparently yielded to the demands of the House; and 
that reduction which we had effectuated here was denied us, and 
we continued to tax them $98,869,000. I insist—and I hope the 
Senator will pardon me for intruding—that I disagreed abso- 
lutely with my colleague and with the other majority members 
of the committee and insisted that the reduction of taxes should 
be from $200,000,000 to $250,000,000 in addition to the reduc- 
tions carried in the bill that received the approval of the Re- 
publican majority. 

Mr. SMOOT. I remember very well my colleague offering an 
amendment to the bill, and I also remember very well now— 
it escaped my memory when I made the statement that I made 
before—that he wanted a reduction of $500,000,000 instead of 
$352,000,000; but he was the only one in the committee, Re- 
publican or Democrat, who voted for that amount of reduction. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator will not challenge the 
fact, will he, that Democrat after Democrat stood on the floor 
and protested against the taxes being as high as they were, 
and insisted that they could be made lower, and that the Sen- 
ator stated in substance and effect when we got through 
amending the bill that the Government could not run upon the 
revenues that the bill provided? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; I never made such a statement. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
SmMoorT] made that statement, and he insisted that there would 
be a deficit in the Treasury; and for that very reason the 
Senate conferees on the tax bill yielded the reductions that had 
been made by the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. When the Senator made that statement it was 
after a scene here in the Senate when they took off $97,000,000 
for automobiles and I do not know how many million dollars 
for other items in the bill. In other words, they had taken 
off about $250,000,000. 

Mr. NEELY. Amusement taxes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Amusement taxes; they went perfectly wild; 
and when that was done, Mr. President, I stood here upon the 
floor and said, “ Well, destroy the bill if you have a mind to.” 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Exactly. That is exactly what I 
have said. 

Mr. SMOOT. It would have been destroyed if not rectified 
in conference. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Let us put that statement beside the 
one just made by the Senator, that everybody agreed that we. 
could not make these reductions. Now the Senator admits 
that there was such an insistence on reductions here that he 
declared that we were destroying the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the amendments agreed to 
here that evening had remained in the bill, I want to say to 
the Senator now that no one that I know of that had followed 
up the conditions existing at that time would have thought the 
revenues would be sufficient. Everybody thought that the busi- 
ness of 1925 would never be equaled again, or, at least, never 
exceeded ; but it has been exceeded, and there has been greater 
prosperity in the United States than anyone ever anticipated, 
and the revenues from business have been greater than any- 
body could even imagine they would be. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah fur- 
ther yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 
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Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator says that everyone 
thought the business of 1925 would never be exceeded. I do 
not think anybody every thought that except the Senator from 
Utah. This country is growing and developing; and, taking 
any decade and balancing it against any other decade, always 
there is an increase. The Senator, however, stated to us here 
that everybody agreed that we could not make any further 
reduction. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; not further reduction. 

‘Mr. REED of Missouri. Then his colleague [Mr. Kine] 
called attention to the fact of his personal position, and that 
was admitted; and finally it was admitted by the Senator that 
Democrats, and perhaps insurgents, but Senators here, had 
insisted upon reductions, and had added so many reductions 
that he admitted that he stood on the floor and said we had 
destroyed the bill. I do not know how we are going to recon- 
cile these two statements except by saying that the Senator 
was mistaken when he made that statement, and forgot what 
had transpired. 

Mr. SMOOT. What happened, Mr. President, was that the 
Democratic members of the conference committee on the part 
of the Senate knew that the Senate amendments could not be 
maintained under their existing conditions. The House in- 
sisted that they yield, because the House Members knew that 
the action taken here was not proper. It was against. every 
estimate of Mr. McCoy or any other official of this Govern- 
ment, and I think the only explanation is what I have called 
attention to—that the highest estimate made of the amount 
that would raise from the corporations of the country amounts 
to $1,040,000,000, some $216,000,000 less than the amount actu- 
ally received. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. Surely the Senator remembers a colloquy 
that we had last May or June about this matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do, on June 7, and I think I can tell the 
Senator just what it was. I called the attention of the Senator 
to the fact that for six months of 1926 the surplus was esti- 
mated by Mr. McCoy at $11,000,000. That is what I said upon 
that occasion. 

Mr. COPELAND. I was proposing at that time that there 
should be a further reduction of 25 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. During that year. 

Mr. COPELAND. During that year. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. I said that under the then existing law 


there would be enough revenue collected if the same law was in- 


effect through the full year of 1926. 

Mr. COPELAND. Well, did it stay im effect? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it did not; because we passed a law reduc- 
ing taxes. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator has the full figures for 1926; 
has he not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I have them. 

Mr. COPELAND. And he finds that there was an increase of 
$346,000,000 over the preceding year? 
` Mr. SMOOT. It will be approximately $346,000,000. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does the Senator contend now, in view of 
that fact, that it is impossible to make a further reduction, a 
percentage reduction? 

Mr, SMOOT. I am not discussing that question. In that 
increase one item alone represents the payments of corporations, 
$216,000,000, and that is above any estimate Mr. McCoy made. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, 
the increase in the corporation tax was $300,000,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President ; I am speaking of the figures 
over and above the estimated amount. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does not the Senator admit that there has 
been a total increase in the corporation taxes and individual 
taxes of $346,000,000? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. 

Mr. COPELAND. And there is a surplus, is there not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; there is a surplus of $346,000,000. I sup- 
pose that surplus has already been invested in bonds. 

Mr. COPELAND. If there is any surplus, is there any rea- 
son why it should not be returned? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; there is a reason why. 

Mr. COPELAND. Because the Republican Party prevents it. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; as long as the Republican Party is in 
ooe we need not be worried about prosperity in the United 

ates. 

Mr. COPELAND. Or about the high taxes, either. 

Mr. SMOOT. We have at present lower taxes than any other 
country in the world. 

Mr. COPELAND. And they might be lower by 25 per cent. 
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Mr. SMOOT. But we have a debt to pay, too, and a mighty 
good way of lowering taxes is to pay our obligations and stop 
the payment of interest. That is what the Senator would do if 
it were his private business, and that is what I would do; and 
why should not the Government of the United States do it? 

Mr. COPELAND. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. I believe in paying the debt, but when 
this money was collected from the taxpayers it was on the 
supposition and the statement that the Government needed it 
for the operation of the Government. There was no proposal 
to pay the debt, That is exactly what Mr. Coolidge meant 
when he said, “If you take more money from the people than 
is needed for the operation of the Government, it is legalized 
larceny.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Technically, if that were carried to its final 
conclusion, it would mean that we would never pay any of our 
debts, and the Government of the United States does not follow 
that course, and I hope it never will. 

Mr. COPELAND. How absurd that is. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly, it is absurd with the Senator, be- 
cause he wants to use every dollar of the income of the United 
States for reducing taxation.. I would like very much indeed 
to reduce the obligations as well as taxes of our Government. 

Mr. GLASS. Nobody is proposing to reduce taxes below 
the sinking-fund requirement. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly aware of that. 

Mr. GLASS. The Senator from Utah made a statement 
directly to the contrary a while ago. That is not a fact. 

Mr. SMOOT. Itis a fact, as far as I know. 

Mr. GLASS. It is not a fact, and any sane business man 
knows it is not a fact. As a matter of fact, the reduction of 
the public debt does not necessarily imply that the expenses 
of the Government will not exceed the receipts of the Govern- 
toe a p are PET A extravagant in other respects. The 
interest charge is no e only charge upon the T 
the United States. ` ee PRERE SR 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. GLASS. We should not permit politics to betray us 
here into statements that can not be verified in fact or in 
figures, and that is what the Senator from Utah is doing. 

Mr. SMOOT. I deny that; and I want to say that I ex- 
pressed my opinion as to what the best policy to follow was, 
and I say now that if it were my business, and I were in the 
same position the Government of the United States is in. I 
would try to get the obligations paid within reason as quickly 
as possible. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. While the Senator from Virginia is on the 
floor, I want to ask him just what class of taxpayers would 
be affected by this amendment. ` 

Mr. GLASS. I do not think the amendment would return 
taxes to the people who ought to have them returned. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course it would not. | 

Mr. GLASS. I do not think it would; but that does not 
obscure my ordinary sense and cause me to believe the absurd 
statements that have been made here in the discussion. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. Preside®. I will stand by those state- 
ments. I want to call the attention of the Senator from Idaho 
to this fact, that if the reduction proposed now should go into 
effect, all the taxpayers who have paid these so-called nuisance 
taxes would not get a cent returned. The man who has paid 
his tax on tobacco and cigars would not get a cent returned. 
The man who paid his customs duties would not get a cent 
returned. The returns would go largely to the great corpora- 
tions, because there has been collected from corporations for the 
year 1926 $1,256,000,000. . 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. In a moment. Under the last revenue bill 
3,500,000 taxpayers were relieved from the payment of any 
taxes whatever. There are less than 4,000,000 taxpayers in the 
United States now paying revenue under the revenue law, and 
that 4,000,000 includes all the corporations, all the partnerships, 
all the associations, together with the individuals, and no man 
with a wife and two children pays a cent in the way of income 
tax, even if his income is $4,700 per annum. 

I yield now to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I have not been in the 
Chamber, having been in attendance on a hearing, but I want to 
ask a question or two for information. As a matter of fact, 
these taxes have been paid. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. No. 
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SHIPSTEAD. They have been collected from the people. 
REED.of Missouri. No. 
Mr. LENROOT. Oh, yes; they have. 
Mr. REED of Missouri. On what does the Senator base his 
statement that they have been collected from the people? 
Mr. LENROOT. I do not want to break in 
Mr. REED of Missouri. This covers income taxes. 
Mr. LENROOT. Generally; all income taxes. 
Mr. REED of Missouri. And corporation taxes. 
Mr. LENROOT. And corporation taxes. 
Mr. 
tions 
Mr. 
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from the people. 
SMOOT. Certainly. 
SHIPSTEAD. On profits. 


Mr. SMOOT. They will not get a cent of it back. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. They can not get a cent of it back. 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The corporations, and also individuals, 


have acted as collectors of these taxes for the Government. It 
seems to me that under this proposed amendment the effect will 
be to give back to the collectors, as a present or a premium, 
whatever is refunded to them. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Wisconsin has covered that 
question quite thoroughly. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I did not know that. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. I have no intention whatever of occu- 
pying the floor further. I would like to have the bill. passed. 

Mr. NEEBLY. On the 24th day of February, 1926, or 11 
months ago, there was considered in this Chamber a motion 
which I made to recommit the revenue bill to the conferees 
with instructions, first, to insist upon Senate amendment No. 
108, repealing existing taxes and dues on tickets of admission 
to theaters and other places of amusement, and, second, to 
insist upon Senate amendment No. 109, repealing the tax of 
3 per cent on the selling price of automobiles. 

That motion was very vigorously resisted by the Senators 
on the other side of the aisle. The able junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. REED] contended that if my motion pre- 
vailed the Government would lose between twenty-three and 
twenty-four million dollars a year in amusement taxes and 
about $69,000,000 a year in automobile taxes, or $93,000,000 or 
$94,000,000 in all. 

During the debate on my motion the distinguished Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor], who has so kindly yielded to this 
interruption, discussed the question with me at my desk, and 
said, in effect, that if the motion were agreed to it would 
result in a loss of more than $90,000,000, and probably cause 
a deficit in the Treasury for the next fiscal year. 

We are now informed that there is a surplus of $350,000,000 
in the Treasury. 

Mr. SMOOT. Three hundred and forty-six million dollars. 

Mr. NEELY. If the Senator from Utah says that the amount 
of the surplus is $346,000,000, I shall accept his figures. Re- 
gardless of the exact amount, it must be apparent to everyone 
now, just as it was obvious to me 11 months ago, that my 
motion should have been adopted; and that the taxpayers 
should have been saved the $93,000,000 they have been com- 
pelled -to contribute during the past year for the privilege of 
purchasing automobiles and going to theaters and other DIESE 
of innocent amusement. 

In view of the existing surplus in the Treasury nuisance taxes 
are not only indefensible but intolerable. 

Mr. COPELAND obtained the floor. 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, does the Senator from Utah. 


yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am through. 

Mr. LENROOT. I have been trying to get recognition for a 
long time. 

Mr. COPELAND. Before the Senator from Utah takes his 
seat I would like to return for a moment to his statement 
about paying the national debt. There is an orderly arrange- 
ment provided, is there not, by which the debt will be paid? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; there is a provision in the law for its pay- 
ment. 

Mr. COPELAND. So that it will be iken care of, in the 
nature of things? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is true, if it goes on long enough. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, since provision is made for 
the payment of the national debt, I must insist that, as I see it, 
when we ask the taxpayers of this country for money and col- 
lect it from them on the theory that that money is needed for 
the operation of the Government 

Mr. SMCOT. There is no such theory advanced. 
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Mr. COPELAND. Is not the idea underlying the levying of 
taxes that we need the money? 

Mr. SMOOT. The best estimate or guess of the payments 
from corporations alone is—— 

Mr. COPELAND. Estimate of what? The Senator makes 
certain estimates’that we need money to operate the Govern- 
ment, does he not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, if the Senator does not want me 
to answer, I will not answer. 

Mr. COPELAND. I would be very glad if the Senator would 
answer, if there is an answer, 

Mr. SMOOT. There is an answer. 

Mr. COPELAND. If there is not an answer, and I suppose 
there is not—— 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the Senator yield to me to make this 
suggestion? Provision for the sinking fund depends entirely 
on whether the revenue is sufficient to meet the expenses of the 
Government and the amount necessary for the sinking fund. 
If there is a deficit, what becomes of the payments into the 
sinking fund? 

Mr. GLASS. Certainly, Mr. President, but the estimate is 
made upon the requirements of the sinking fund, is it not? 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, yes. 

Mr. GLASS. It is not made upon the supposition advanced 
by the Senator from Utah, that the excess of receipts shall 
necessarily be applied to the public debt. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah did 
not make any such statement, and he did not make any such 
estimate. 

Mr. GLASS. The Senator did make that statement, and the 
REcoRD will show it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will allow the record to remain. 

Mr. GLASS. So will I allow the record to remain, and it 
will on found that the Senator made just exactly that state- 
ment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Just let it remain there. I simply gave my 
opinion that if it were my business, I would like to get rid 
of the indebtedness just as fast as I could reasonably do So. 
That is the statement I made. I recognize that there is noth- 
ing in the law compelling more than a certain amount to be 
provided for the sinking fund. 

Mr. GLASS. The Senator made that statement, and the 
Recorp will show that the Senator made the statement that 
if we insisted upon reducing taxes here, we would never pay 
the debt. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, well, Mr. President, that could happen, too, 
as far as that is concerned, if we kept on reducing taxes, 
because we have to maintain the Government. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Utah a question before he takes his seat. 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. GEORGE. I rose a while ago having understood the 
Senator from Utah to say that his policy, his judgment, is that 
such surplus as is in the Treasury should be applied to a reduc- 
tion of the national debt. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I think. 

Mr. GEORGE. I wish to observe, in view of the fact that 
the Senator from Utah is not only a responsible leader in his 
own party, but is the head of the Finance Committee of the 
Senate, that we are advised that there is to be no tax reduction 
hereafter 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. 

Mr. GEORGE. In so far as the Senator’s view will prevail 
with the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; I have made no such statement. 

Mr. GEORGE. I so understood the Senator, and I rose to 
ask him that question. 

Mr. SMOOT. We were dealing with the present surplus. 
That is what we were speaking of. We were speaking of noth- 
ing in the future. 

Mr. GEORGE. Then as I understand it the Senator would 
not favor the application of any future surplus which might 
arise to a reduction of taxes? 

Mr. SMOOT. That would all depend upon circumstances. 
The Senator is not going to approve of any legislation where 
the best judgment of all the men who ought to know, the men 
who handle the financial affairs of the country, is that there 
must be such a rate to raise sufficient means to maintain the 
Government. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator now speaks about a perma- 
nent rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. And then if the business of the country is such 
that more is collected than was estimated for or anticipated, 
it seems to me the only proper thing is to pay our debt with it. 
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Mr. GEORGE. I understood the Senator, and I now under- 
stand him, that he is in favor of reduction of the national debt 
beyond the provisions made in the existing law. 

Mr. SMOOT. Wherever the money has been collected. I am 
in favor of reduction in taxes, but I want to know what the 
next six months are going to bring, and noʻone can tell what 
amount of tax reduction we should allow until the law has 
been in force one year. 

Mr. GEORGE. Then I come back to the original proposi- 
tion. The President of the United States made the suggestion 
which in effect, or in part at least, is embodied in the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Missouri. I do not approve 
it. I must very frankly say I do not approve it, because it 
does seem to me that it is immoral, and I am glad Senators on 
the other side of the aisle agree to that proposition. To return 
to a taxpayer money which has merely been collected out of the 
pockets of the consumers of the United States is immoral. I am 
fully committed to that proposition. 

But the President of the United States, realizing that there 
had been an over-collection of taxes, made his proposal, at first, 
as I understood it, that there should be a refund on the 1925 
taxes. That was the meaning of it. Then the Secretary of the 
Treasury undertook to clarify the President’s suggestion, and, 
as I interpret it, said in effect what the President had intended 
to say. It never occurred to me that the Secretary of the 
Treasury approved the suggestion made by the President. I 
think the Secretary of the Treasury knew that the suggestion 
of the President would not for a moment be accepted by the 
country as being fair or just. I am sure of that. But the 
President of the United States, realizing that we had over- 
taxed, although we undertook to reduce beyond the reduction 
given in the 1926 tax on this side of the aisle, did make the 
proposal that this return or refund should be made. 

Now what has happened? The country has rejected that pro- 
posal. Republicans have rejected that proposal. Democrats 
alike have rejected it as being immoral; but what has happened? 
With his own party in power at the other end of the Capitol 
and here, it is proposed to do nothing about it. When we make 
the rates for 1926 you say and your Treasury says, “ We can 
not reduce beyond the minimum that is written in the bill; if 
we do we will have a deficit.” Then, although we deny it and 
dispute it here and send to conference a bill that will give a 
greater reduction, we are finally forced to yield. Then when 
the tax act does result in the accumulation of a surplus in the 
Treasury, we are told, “ Oh, we can not refund it because that 
would be immoral.” 

What are we going to do about it? That is the problem. 
That is the question. It can not be dismissed by the mere 
assertion that we are playing politics here. The American 
people will not allow that to be done. They know that the 
Republicans control this Congress. If the Republicans can not 
approve the suggestion which their own President has made— 
and I know they can not, and I do not blame them for backing 
off from the proposal—why do they not give us a reduction in 
taxes? Oh, I know it may be answered that so far as we can 
tell the present prosperity is not going to continue; that we 
are not going to have the same returns from our present rates 
that we are now receiving. That is mere speculation. The 
money of the taxpayer ought not to be extracted from his 
pocket upon a mere suspicion of that kind, and least of all by 
the men who hold membership in the party which is in absolute 
control of the Government and of every branch of it. 

There is no politics in it except the right sort of politics. 
The distinguished chairman of the Finance Committee of the 
Senate, if I did not misinterpret him, is speaking for his 
party 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I am not. 

Mr. GEORGE. To the degree that he can speak for it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am only speaking for myself. 

Mr. GEORGE. But I do not minimize the Senator’s influence 
as chairman of the Finance Committee of the Senate, through 
which committee every revenue measure must come, I think he 
has very clearly indicated here that he at least is anxious to 
have the present surplus applied to a reduction or a further 
reduction of the national debt. I first gained the impression 
that that would be his policy with reference to future years. I 
noted the fact that that was discouraging to the Congress. 

But what I wanted to say is this: When it was proposed, for 
instance, to remove or repeal the capital-stock tax on corpora- 
tions, we were then met by a proposal to increase the tax on 
corporate incomes. 

Mr. SMOOT. The corporations wanted it. 

Mr. GEORGE. I understand they wanted it, but it was upon 
the suggestion that we were reducing the tax by the amount 
of the capital-stock tax, and it should be made up in some 
way, and therefore the suggestion was made that we increase 
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the rate on corporate incomes. I want to call the Senator's 
attention to this. I am a member of the Finance Committee. 
The Democrats reserved the right to vote against that pro- 
posal. The Democrats in this body did vote against the pro- 
posal. We voted both for the removal of the capital-stock tax 
and for the reduction of the rate on corporate incomes. But 
we lost. Our friends would not permit us to make the reduc- 
tion. 

I certainly hold no brief for the large corporations, but I am 
bound to say that the business of America is carried on in 
large part by little corporations which are in effect nothing 
but copartnerships. And yet under their bill the Republicans 
are taking more than a dollar out of every $8 these little cor- 
porations earn. I know, of course, that after the year's busi- 
ness has beer done, when every sound business organization 
must so adjust its price lists as to absorb fixed charges, such 
as taxes, that the taxes have in fact been paid by the consum- 
ing public in so far as it is possible and in all cases where it is 
possible to pass those taxes on. 

But we asked the Republicans to reduce the corporation tax 
in 1926, and then they said that we were going to bankrupt 
the Treasury and create a deficit. We warned them that we 
were going to have a surplus. Now, when the President comes 
with a proposition which is immoral and wrong in a degree at 
least, they meet us with the plea that their President is wrong, 
that he is mistaken, that his suggestion is unsound, that his 
suggestion will not be accepted. When we framed the act we 
met with solid Republican opposition to reduce these very 
taxes. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. COUZENS. The Senator is rather all inclusive when he 
says all the Republicans joined in the action against any cut in 
taxes, because I, for one, am in favor of a reduction of cor- 
poration taxes and excise taxes, but effective at the proper time. 

Mr. GEORGE. I understand the Senator’s position, and I do 
not disagree with his position. : 

Mr. SMOOT. I agree with the Senator, too—at the proper 
time. 

Mr. COUZENS. The Senator from Utah is trying to interpret 
my statement incorrectly. In order to have no misunderstand- 
ing about what I consider to be the proper time, I mean Janu- 
ary 1, 1927, and not at some time in 1928. 

Mr. GEORGE. I should have limited my statement to the 
members of the Finance Committee, but they succeeded in hav- 
ing a majority behind them finally in this body, although at 
first we wrote a different bill, which went to conference. What 
I am trying to say is that when we write a tax bill, they dig 
out the estimates of the Treasury Department and say, “ You 
are going to produce a deficit,” and when a surplus actually 
results, then our friends say, “ The suggestion to refund it or 
allow it to be applied as a credit on the accounts of the tax- 
payers for the current year is wrong in prirfciple.” So we are 
helpless as a minority to bring about any relief to the taxpayer, 
and I do not believe that it is an answer which the country will 
accept when the Republicans say that we are playing politics 
on.this side of the aisle. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, loes the Senator favor this 
proposition? 

Mr. GEORGE. Not if we could get what should be given. 
I have said very distinctly that in principle I think this pro- 
posal is wrong. But I am not playing politics. My part of the 
country is dependent upon building up a capital reserve. The 
relatively small business corporation with adequate reserves is 
the means through which the expansion of our industries must 
go on. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
ask a question? . 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator from South Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator from Georgia mentioned a moment 
ago something about the capital-stock tax being repealed. We 
then increased the corporate income tax from 1214 to 13% per 
cent, did we not? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; ultimately. 

Mr. SMITH. Do not the figures show that the gross income 
from that source is greater than both the capital-stock tax and 
the original corporate income tax? 

Mr. COUZENS. Yes. 

Mr. GEORGE. It does so show at this time. The answer 
that our friends on the other side of the aisle give us is that 
the unprecedented business of the country has made that 
possible. 

_Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, will the Senator 


yield? 
Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 
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Mr. REED of Missouri. Their fear to have the tax reduced 


evidently is based upon their lack of confidence in maintaining | 


in the future this prosperity about which they are talking now. 
They seem to think it very doubtful that the Republican Party, 
which claims credit for all this prosperity, will be able to 
protect us in the future. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is quite obvious; but I did not want 
to discuss the obvious, because I realize that we do have re- 
turning cycles of poor business as well as good business within 
our experience as a nation, as all other nations must have. 
What I want to impress is that we made every reasonable 
effort to reduce certain of the taxes beyond the reductions 
actually given in the act of 1926. 

We were then assured with a certainty that could not be 
questioned, we were then assured with a degree of certainty 
that ought to have put at rest, we were told, anybody’s suspi- 
cions, that we were going to have a deficit in the Treasury if 
we insisted upon greater reductions. Notwithstanding that, we 
actually did succeed in bringing about a great reduction in 
some of the taxes; and, notwithstanding that fact and the 
subsequent course of the bill in conference and on this floor, 
we have demonstrated, even to the satisfaction of the President 
of the administration, that the rates fixed were too high under 
normal business conditions. 

I know it is said that business conditions are not normal; 
I know that we are told that business was never so good in 
the United States. I understand that. We have in the United 
States the greatest prosperity among the big business institu- 
tions of this country that, perhaps, any of us may be able to 
recall. We have in the United States statistical prosperity that 
has not heretofore been exceeded; but we have not general 
prosperity. 

Mr. SMOOT. The people in Georgia have it, though, I will 
say to the Senator. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am delighted to hear it. 

Mr. SMOOT. There were over $2,000,000 more taxes col- 
lected in Georgia in 1926 than there were in 1925. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes, sir; and that is the reason why I wish 
to lower those taxes. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the Senator was speaking of prosperity. 

“Mr. GEORGE. Yes. Mr. President, there is not any general 
prosperity in Georgia. If I were to stand here and make 
the statement that there is prosperity among about 85 per cent 
of our population—85 per cent or thereabouts of our population 
being rural—I would not be worthy of my place on this floor. 
I do not like to parade the poverty of my people, and for that 
reason I have seldom taken occasion to speak of it, but there 
is no prosperity on the farm in my State. Not only is there 
no prosperity there but there has not been an hour since 1914 
when conditions were as bad as they are at this moment. We 
have never faced such conditions. There is statistical pros- 
perity ; there large corporations are prosperous—and they make 
up the totals—but the people, aS a whole, are not prosperous, 
at least, they are not prosperous in every section of the country. 
They are not prosperous on the southern cotton farms; they are 
not prosperous on the farms in the Southwest. Other Senators 
may speak for their particular sections. 

Such prosperity as we have, if I may be pardoned for making 
the suggestion, may be presumed to continue so long as our 
present policies of government are continued; in other words, 
so long as our Republican friends control the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Senate, and the Executive Office we are going 
to have prosperity in some quarters. I will not say that we 
may not hope for some degree of prosperity in other quarters. 
But I am convinced that we are not going to have general 
prosperity. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Georgia 
permit an interruption? 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I must insist upon some 
rules of order being observed. The Senator from New York 
[Mr. Corrtanp] yielded to the Senator from Georgia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am sorry I have taken up so much of the 
Senator’s time. 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not mean to interfere with the Senator 
from Georgia. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator from Wisconsin is perfectly 
justified in invoking the rule; and he is entirely justified in 
invoking the rule of the Senate against the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED]. I am not com- 
plaining. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am not invoking the rule against the 
Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. GEORGE. I so understand. 
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Mr. LENROOT. I do not want it to extend further. 

Mr. GEORGE. Then, Mr. President, if I may conclude, with 
the permission and indulgence of the Senator from New York 
[Mr. CoPELAND], I am going to recite 

Mr. WATSON. Mer. President, will the Senator from Georgia 
yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. WATSON. With the permission of the Senator from 
New York [Mr. CorrLanD], I desire to ask a question. The 
Senator from Georgia has stated that so long as we have the 
present policies of government we shall have “spetted” pros- 
perity. To what policy of the Government does the Senator 
particularly refer? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I am sure the Senator from 
New York would not indulge me long enough to answer the 
Senator from Indiana in that respect, but I will answer his 
question briefly. The answer is this: The established policies 
of the Republican Party have made constantly for the building 
up of the industries, but have tended constantly to the im- 
poverishment of agriculture, in my judgment. 

Mr. WATSON. Does the Senator refer particularly to the 
protective-tariff system? 

Mr. GEORGE. I refer to the general policies of the Re- 
publican Party, including the high-protective tariff principle. 

Mr. WATSON. Does the Senator say at this particular time 
that he intends to support some agricultural legislation to 
bring relief to the agricultural portions of the country? 

Mr. GEORGE. Exactly, if any such shall be offered; and I 
do not know but that, in view of present conditions, I shall sup- 
port some legislation not easily defended. However, I am going 
to do the best I can when that question comes before this body. 

Mr. WATSON. I have no desire to be personal with the 
Senator, of course, but I recall that at the last session of Con- 
gress the Senator did not favor the agricultural legislation 
which was proposed at that time. 

Mr. GEORGE. I did not. 

Mr. WATSON. And that is the bill which I understand is 
to be pressed at this session or one akin to it. 

Mr. GEORGE. I so understand; at least, that is one of the 
bills to be brought forward. 

Mr. GLASS. The reason the Senator from Georgia did not 
want to support the bill was because it contained the Repub- 
lican principle of special privilege. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I rise to a parliamentary 
inquiry. l 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr. CURTIS. I do not wish to cut off debate, but I under- 
stand that the question before the Senate is the point of order; 
and I understand that it is in the discretion of the Chair to 
determine how much argument he desires on that point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is prepared to rule on 
the point of order. Then, debate will be in order upon an 
appeal from the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. GEORGE. Very well. I understand, then, that the 
Chair now proposes to rule on the point of order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under Rule XX the point of order 
is not debatable, but an appeal from the decision of the Chair 
is debatable. 

The Chair will hold that the amendment, in effect, operates 
as a modification, for the calendar year 1926 at least. of the 
rates of taxation imposed by the revenue act of 1926, thus 
being general legislation, which is in contravention of para- 
graph 3 of Rule XVI of the Standing Rules of the Senate. The 
Chair, therefore, feels constrained to sustain the point of order 
made by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. REED of Missouri, And from that decision I appeal. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the decision 
of the Chair stand as the judgment of the Senate? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. One moment. Perhaps I can obviate 
discussion to some extent by offering in lieu of the amendment 
which I have offered the amendment which I now send to the 
desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 9, at the end of line 17, it is 
proposed to insert the following: 


: Provided further, That any taxpayer making return for the calendar 
year 1927 of the taxes imposed by Title II of the revenue act of 1926 
shall be entitled to a reduction of 10 per cent of the amount shown as 
the tax upon his return for 1927, such credit to be applied to the tax 
accruing in 1927. Such allowance shall, under rules and regulations 
prescribed by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue with the approval 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, be made subject to the same condi- 
tions and limitations, on the same terms, and subject to the same ad- 
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justments resulting from deficiency assessments or returns on a basis 
other than a calendar year, as in the case of the allowance provided in 
Title XII of the revenue act of 1924. 


Mr. HARRISON and Mr. WARREN addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. I want to make a suggestion to the Pre- 
siding Officer. I freely concede that he is most liberal in his 
construction of the rules, and I may state further in this con- 
nection that I do not think there ever has been a Presiding 
Officer who tried to be fairer than the distinguished Presiding 
Officer who now presides over the Senate. This is a close 
question ; but the rules lay down this suggestion at times to the 
Presiding Officer. Clause 3 of Rule XVI reads: 


No amendment which proposes general legislation shall be received 
to any general appropriation bill; nor shall any amendment not ger- 
mane or relevant to the subject matter contained in the bill be re- 
ceived; nor shall any amendment to any item or clause of such bill be 
received which does not directly relate thereto— 


Now— 


and all questions of relevancy of amendments under this rule, when 
raised, shall be submitted to the Senate and be decided without debate. 


This is a question in which every Senator is interested; the 
American people are interested in it as they are in no other 
question, and I was going to suggest to the Presiding Officer 
in view of that provision in the rule that he submit the question 
to the Senate as to whether or not this amendment is relevant. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If a point of order is made, the 
Chair will feel constrained to rule upon it. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understands the rule 
to be that, if he is in doubt and desires to submit the question 
to the Senate, he may do so, but when a point of order is 
raised, it becomes the duty of the Chair to rule upon it. . 

Mr. HARRISON. May I say in this connection the question 
could be submitted to the Senate unless a point of order was 
raised? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there is no point of order made 
against the last amendment, the Chair has no objection to the 
Senate passing upon it, but if the point of order is raised the 
Chair will feel constrained to rule upon it. 

Mr. WARREN. I make the point of order, Mr. President. 
I do not wish to take the floor to debate it to any great extent, 
but it is repugnant to almost every rule that is contained in 
the book of rules governing the consideration of appropriation 
bills in the Senate. I can cite the rules, if that be necessary, 
but the Vice President must know, as well as I know, and as 
well as the Senator from Mississippi knows, that the amend- 
ment is repugnant to the rule of the Senate which applies to 
amendments offered while appropriation bills are being con- 
sidered. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask the Senator a question before 
he takes his seat? 

Mr. WARREN. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator has had long experience in 
this body. Has he not seen the Presiding Officer time after 
time submit the relevancy of a question, its germaneness, to 
the Senate, and let them pass upon it? 

Mr. WARREN. Where it was regular in other respects? 

Mr. HARRISON. Of course, if it was regular it would not 
be subject to a point of order, perhaps, and there would be no 
need for the Senate to pass upon the question. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Under Rule XX, the Chair has 
the right to submit a point of order at any time to the Senate. 
The Chair has no disposition to evade his responsibility in this 
connection, and if the point of order is raised he will feel con- 
strained to rule upon it. Has the point of order been made? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. No. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator from Wyoming made the point 
of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understands the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming made a point of order. 

Mr. WARREN. I made the point of order most certainly. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is well taken. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I did not hear the Senator’s remark, 

Mr. LENROOT. What is the parliamentary situation now, 
if I may inquire? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order made by the 
Senator from Wyoming to the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Missouri has been sustained. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, if I may be per- 
mitted to make a statement for the sake of clarity, the propo- 
sition which I submitted before was submitted in the form 
that it was and covered the subject matter that it did because 
it seemed to me that in that form, and in that form alone, could 
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we make it germane to the subject matter of the bill and also 


escape the constitutional provision which limits the right to 
originate revenue measures in the House. I thought in good 
faith that in that form we would comply with the rules of the 
Senate and with the constitutional provisions, and it was for 
that reason that I offered that particular amendment; not 
that it expressed my views as to what ought to be done in 
taxation matters, but because it was in the nature of a par- 
tial relief. I offered the second amendment in the hope that 
no point of order would be made against it; but, the point 
having been made, I state to the Chair frankly that I think in 
the form last offered it is subject to a point of order. What 
has been done in the manner and form attempted was because 
it seemed to be the only open door, or the only door we could 
prize open, in order to get this matter before the Congress. 
I think the point last made is a good point. : 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, another parliamentary in- 
quiry. What, then, is the parliamentary status now? Is the 
appeal withdrawn? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I made no appeal. 

Mr. GLASS. We are proceeding with the bill. 

Mr. LENROOT. There was an appeal from the original rul- 
ing of the Chair. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes; and I withdrew that long ago. 

Mr. LENROOT. So there is now nothing before the Senate? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Except the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is before the Senate as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. LENROOT and Mr. GEORGE addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, it is very clear now that 
eyer since last evening we have been witnessing a political 
gesture upon the part of the Democrats. They knew all the 
time—all of them, in my judgment: 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a moment? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I want to plead with the Senator not to 
judge the Democrats too harshly for that. The Republicans 
have always had campaign funds from the large corporations. 
The Democrats, on the other hand, have a lot of friends who 
are hungry. They have an election coming on. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, will the Senator per- 
mit an interruption? I take it that the party that is consti- 
tuted solely and alone in the person of the Senator from Minne- 
sota is the only party that has not an appetite. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Being a small party, it does not need 
very much to eat; but on that account I ask the Senator from 
Wisconsin not to judge the Democrats too severely. 

Mr. LENROOT. In view of the plea made by the Senator 
from Minnesota, I shall refrain from saying what I was about 
to say; but I do want to make this observation: Of course, 
these Senators knew what the ruling of the Chair was going to 
be. Every one of them on the other side, especially my dis- 
tinguished friend from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], knew that 
the amendment was not in order. 

Mr. HARRISON. I had hoped that the Senator would not 
make the point of order, and then we could ride through with 
this legislation, 

Mr. LENROOT. I understand; and of course there is no one 
who knows better than the Senator from Mississippi that under 
the unbroken practice of the House of Representatives, under 
both Democratic and Republican Congresses, if this amendment 
had gone on the bill, the bill would have been respectfully 
returned by the House of Representatives through a resolution 
of that body without consideration by the House, and the Sen- 
ate would have been respectfully notified that it had impinged 
upon the exclusive privileges of the House in originating reve- 
nue legislation. . 

However, Mr. President, from a political standpoint, inasmuch 
as all of the speeches on the other side, with two or three excep- 
tions, have been of a political character, I welcome very warmly 
the action that has here been taken. I think the one great 
mistake that President Coolidge has made since he has occupied 
the office of President of the United States was his suggestion, 
made last November, that there should be a refund of 10 per 
cent of the taxes, or, as he stated afterwards, instead of a 
refund, a rebate of 10 per cent to be applied upon the taxes 
paid in 1927. ; 

Mr. President, I am satisfied that the President did not 
fully contemplate the effects of that action. It was imme- 
diately criticised throughout the country; and it was pointed 
out that either a refund or a rebate would mean, particularly 
so far as the corporations are concerned, a return to them of 
10 per cent of the taxes which they had already collected from 
the people of the United States, because every corporation that 
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does business in an efficient way sets up tax reserves; their 
reserves had been set up, and they had set aside on the ist 
day of January, 1927, the amount that they would have to pay 
as taxes in March of this year. 

Mr. GLASS. And in the charge for their products they in- 
cluded taxes just as they did rental or any other expense. 

Mr. LENROOT. Just as they did any other item of their 
cost of doing business—rental, the services of employees, and 
all other expenses of doing business. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. LENROOT. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. My recollection is that it was not the Presi- 
dent who made the suggestion about the rebate, but the spokes- 
man of the White House. It would seem that this responsi- 
bility ought not to be placed upon the President, under the 
circumstances. 

Mr. LENROOT. Then, Mr. President, I will modify my 
statement accordingly; and I will say that the greatest mis- 
take the spokesman of the White House has made, in my judg- 
ment, since he occupied that position, was in that proposition. 
However, it is to be noted that neither the President nor his 
spokesman has repeated that suggestion for a considerable time. 

Mr. BORAH. If the Senator is going to include the mis- 
takes of the spokesman, I should like to mention one or two 
others. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. LENROOT. I do. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Since the Senator has shifted this 
heavy responsibility to the spokesman of the White House, will 
he kindly advise us who that gentleman is? 

Mr. LENROOT. I know just as much about it as the Senator 
from Missouri, and possibly less, because he has been speaking 
upon that subject on more than one occasion, and I have not. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator ought not to charge a 
heavy responsibility to a man that he does not know even 
exists ; hence he can not tell whether he is responsible or not. 

Mr. LENROOT. Very well, then; I again modify my state- 
ment, because I now understand that there is no charge upon 
the other side that President Coolidge ever did advocate either 
a refund or a rebate. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, is it not a fact that the President 
made the recommendation in his message rather than through 
the spokesman of the White House? 

Mr. LENROOT. I have some recollection of that character 
myself. 

Mr. GLASS. While I am on my feet I suggest that the 
Senator from Wisconsin will not account it a mistake of the 
President when in a message he deliberately said that every 
dollar collected by the Government in excess of the require- 
ments of the Government amounted to legalized larceny. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I do not care to go into 
that; but I will say that I agree with that statement wherever 
the Government knowingly and deliberately collects an excess 
amount. However, no one knows better than the Senator from 
Virginia that in making a tax law there can not be determined 
in see the exact amount that will be collected under that 
tax law. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That is true; but after you have 
collected it, after you know you have it, then ought not some 
relief to be afforded, at least in the future tax laws? 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, yes, indeed. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That is what we are trying to get 
you to do. 

Mr, LENROOT. Mr. President, if the Senator’s amendment 
had finally come before the Senate, I assume he would have 
been at once met with an amendment by the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. MceKELLAR] such as he proposed to this very 
bill with reference to the refunding of certain taxes, that they 
must pay to the Government all taxes that they themselves have 
not redistributed to the public to whom they sold their products. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator means in its final 
form? 

Mr, LENROOT. That is not before the Senate. We are not 
discussing it. j 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
specifically to it. 

a LENROOT. I am referring to the Senator’s first amend- 
ment. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Oh! That is a different 
thing. 


Mr. LENROOT,. Mr. President, I think the President did 
make a mistake. There has been a great deal of discussion over 


I understood the Senator to refer 


Very well. 
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it, and I did not suppose the Democratic Party would now fall 
into making the same mistake that the President has been 
accused of making; and yet that is exactly what has occurred 
in the amendment proposed by the Senator from Missouri. 
No longer can the Democrats raise that as an issue against 
President Coolidge. 

Mr. GLASS. Oh, yes; the Democrats can. 

Mr. LENROOT. An individual Democrat can, of course. 

Mr. GLASS. It is altogether an individual expression of 
opinion. 

Mr. LENROOT. When we had the eminent Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. REED] and the eminent Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Harrison] agreeing upon a proposition, I supposed 
that together they were speaking for the Democratic Party, 
not for individual Democrats. I recognize the independence of 
the Senator from Virginia and the independence of other Sen- 
ators; but we have the right to assume that the country will 
understand that the proposition of the Senator from Missouri 
represented the Democratic attitude and the Democratic policy. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an in- 
quiry? I should like to know whether the Senator from Wis- 
consin now is speaking for and represents the Republican Party 
and the administration? 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, no. No one knows better than the 
Senator from Utah that the Senator now speaking has never 
made any such pretense; and may I say in this connection that 
Within a few days after this announcement was made, in a 
public speech that had a very wide circulation through the 
country, I opposed the suggestion that was then made, and 
I also proposed what I thought would be a fair means of ac- 
complishing a reduction to the benefit of the people of the 
United States rather than those corporations that had already 
collected the tax. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, has the Senator been 
able to make any progress with his party in getting it to adopt 
that wise suggestion of his, or put it into effect? 

Mr. LENROOT. No; and I have heard upon more than one 
occasion that the distinguished Senator from Missouri has not 
been able to make progress with his party upon various 
propositions. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That is very true; but what I am 
interested in is not a personal controversy as to which of the 
two Senators now engaged in this debate has the greater influ- 
ence with his party: 

Mr. LENROOT. I confess that I have not. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. But I know that the Senator has 
occupied a prominent position in the councils of his party; 
and since he has had in mind a tax-reduction proposition, I 
assume he must have endeavored to get that plan adopted. I 
simply inquired if he had been able to make any progress, 
because I am interested, not in a personal controversy between 
the Senator and myself as to our respective influence, because 
mine is generally a minus quantity, but I wanted to know 
whether, in going to those men who have the power to act in 
his party, he received any encouragement along the line of tax 
reduction. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, upon the proposition sug- 
gested by the Senator from Missouri, I do want to say this, 
that while the Democratic side seem to be unwilling to accept 
or adopt the plan I had in mind, and which I publicly set forth, 
they preferred the proposition first introduced. by the Senator 
from Missouri, which has been well characterized by the Senator 
from Georgia and the Senator from Virginia as immoral. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. What is the Senator’s plan? 

Mr. LENROOT. I am just coming to it, if the Senator will 
have a little patience. Having failed in that, I am glad to 
know that as to the second proposition, which, of course, is also 
out of order, the Democrats have accepted the suggestion I 
made last November as to what would be a fair plan of tax 
reduction. Have I satisfied the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. HARRISON. What is the plan? Give it to us. 

Mr. LENROOT. I thought the Senator was familiar with 
the second amendment proposed by the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. HARRISON. But the Senator has conspired with the 
Senator from Wyoming, and made a point of order against it. 

Mr. LENROOT. Then again, Mr. President, I am justified 
in assuming the second plan offered by the Senator from 
Missouri was offered upon his own responsibility, and is not a 
Democratic plan at all; that it is only the first plan that can 
be considered the Democratic policy. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That is the strangest logic ever 
uttered. 
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Mr. GLASS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not yield. May I explain to the 
Senator from Mississippi what the last amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Missouri, which he evidently has not read, 
would do? It would provide, instead of either a refund or a 
rebate, that for the taxable year 1927, on the taxes to be paid 
in 1928, there should be a reduction of 10 per cent. Am I 
correct? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That is correct. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is exactly my proposal of last Novem- 


. GLASS. Where did the Senator propose that? 
. LENROOT. In a public speech. 
. GLASS. Oh, my! 

Mr. LENROOT. Congress was not in session at that time. I 
proposed it in the only place where I could propose it. 

Mr. GLASS. Congress has been in session since the first 
Monday in December. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; and the Senator knows that this body 
has no power to originate tax legislation. 

Mr. GLASS. Why did not the Senator use his influence in 
the other House and have it originated there? 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not know that I violate confidence in 
saying that I have attempted to do so. 

Mr. GLASS. Then the Senator will admit that the Repub- 
lican Party is responsible for literally refusing to have any tax 
reduction? 

Mr. LENROOT. I think they have refused. I know they are 
responsible in so far as the first proposal of the Democrats is 
concerned, and the Republican Party welcomes that responsi- 
bility. - 

Mr. HARRISON. We will have some 35 days more before 
we adjourn. Is the Senator willing, with the other leaders over 
there, to bring pressure upon the leaders of the Republican 
Party in the House to bring out a bill along this line? 

Mr. LENROOT. I would be, with some amendments, There 
are. some things I would not favor in this proposition. It 
should not be as broad and comprehensive as it is, as pro- 
posed by the Senator from Missouri. I would favor, person- 
ally, a 10 per cent reduction in corporation taxes. I would 
favor an abolition of the excise tax upon automobiles. But I 
do not think I should favor a further 10 per cent reduction 
upon the surtaxes of the very wealthy men of this country 
which Congress imposed last year. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LENROOT. I am not going to yield now. The Sena- 
tor from Missouri stood with a few of us last year—and there 
were only a few of us—against a reduction of surtaxes to 
the point that is now found in the law. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator—— 

Mr. LENROOT. I am not going to yield now. I was 
amazed to find the Senator from Missouri, in the amendment 
he first proposed and in the second amendment he proposed, 
suggesting a further reduction in the surtaxes, in the very 
highest brackets, of an additional 10 per cent, when, on the 
12th day of last February, the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri, in a magnificent speech made in this body charging 
a combination between Republicans and Democrats, vigorously 
protested against the lowering of surtaxes to the point to which 
they were lowered in the bill; and I want to read what the 
distinguished Senator from Missouri said: 


I say the surtaxes imposed in this bill on the great fortunes are 
unjustly low. 


Here to-day he proposes to reduce them 10 per cent more. 
He continued: 


First, the people with the great fortunes are those most able to 
pay, and it is a principle always recognized in levying taxes that the 
higher taxes should be levied on those best able to pay. Second, as 
these fortunes grow enormous, the value of the personal service of the 
individual who owns the fortune depreciates comparatively almost to 
nothing, and the possessor of the fortune obtains the protection of the 
smaller taxpayer and of all he does to maintain a Government. 


And the distinguished Senator from Missouri concluded his 
speech with these words: 


It is said there were let out of taxes altogether a large number of the 
smaller taxpayers. “hat would have inevitably happened, and if it 
had not happened in the committee it would have happened on this 
floor if the Democrats had demanded it and the insurgents had stood 
by them. The insurgents were in the forefront of that battle, every 
man of them with his toe to the mark and stripped to the waist for 
action, every one of them. So there was no excuse. I find no excuse, 
I have simply to go back and say to my people, “ Mellon won the 
fight. This is not a case where we cut the melon; it is a case where 
the Mellon cuts us,” 
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And can it be believed that the distinguished Senator who 
made that statement now comes before the Senate and proposes 
to cut these surtaxes 10 per cent more? 

Mr. REED of Misouri. Does the Senator approve what I 
said then? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. REED of Misouri. I still approve it. I tried to get an 
amendment up here hastily that might get the support of the 
gentlemen over on the other side who have always been trying to 
reduce surtaxes, but if the Senator will induce the House of 
Representatives to pass a bill containing the very principles he 
recently announced as in his heart, I will help to pass it here. 

There is no occasion for any attempt to misrepresent my 
position on this bill. 

The Senator perfectly understands that there was an attempt 
to so frame the first amendment that was brought into the 
Senate as to escape the inhibitions of the Constitution and of 
the rules, and also to present concretely the idea that Mr. 
Coolidge had fathered, in order to ascertain whether there was 
any hope of finding out whether the White House cats could 
be induced to come up and lick the cream off that particular 
pan of White House milk. We put Senators on the other side 
up against the proposition. They raised the point of order. 
Even that measure would have given some relief. It would 
have been of some benefit. It would not have been our idea; 
it was your President’s idea, and we asked you to eat your 
breakfast, in this particular instance, once more off of his table, 
to swallow his buckwheat cakes and his Vermont maple syrup. 
You refused to do it. Then hastily, and on the floor of the 
Senate, in order to get some measure here to see whether you 
would support any tax reduction, I drew this amendment by 
interlining a few words. I did not pretend then, and I do not 
pretend now that I would regard it as a perfect measure, and 
the Senator perfectly knows that. He knows, as he stands 
here and tries to deliberately merepresent me—— 

Mr. LENROOT. I deny that. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I assert it; that I have stood on this 
floor, not once, but for four years, fighting against radical reduc- 
tion of the high surtaxes, and fighting for a reduction of the 
lower taxes; that I stood here last year, at the very time I 
made that speech, insisting upon the very plan which the 
Senator now says.he favors. 

Mr. LENROOT. I have no recollection of it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Substantially that plan. 

Mr. LENROOT. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I supported that plan. 

Mr. LENROOT. It was not proposed. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Substantially that was proposed, not 
in one measure, but it was proposed here to lower the taxes on 
corporations. 

Mr. LENROOT. Permanently lower them. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes. I supported that. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is a very different proposition. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That is, the proposition then was 
that taxes be not raised, and I supported that. I supported 
some of the propositions, at least, which were offered here for 
the purpose of taking off what are called nuisance taxes, al- 
though I did not go as far as some. 

With that sort of record, when I offer a measure here in the 
hope that we may get Republicans to agree to some kind of 
a tax measure so that it may go to the House of Representa- 
tives for such action as they may see fit to take, the Senator, 
who claims he wants tax reduction, bars all possibility of get- 
ting it passed on by Congress by raising a point of order, and 
then he tells us what he is in favor of, while he creates the 
obstacle that prevents any possible action. 

Mr. President, there can not be any misunderstanding about 
this situation. The question we are discussing here, broadly 
speaking, is some form of tax reduction. The Republican 
Party has offered us none. The Senator says he appealed in 
vain, and that he could get the Republicans in the House to 
take no action. All we want the country to know is that the 
Republican administration and the Republican majority refuse 
any kind of relief, refuse to let any bill of any kind go before the 
House of Representatives or the Senate which offers any kind 
of relief, and all the demagoguery and all the chicanery and 
all the dodging that can be indulged in will not bury that fact 
from the American people. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, now that we have had a con- 
fession and avoidance by the Senator from Missouri, may I say 
to the Senator that I have not misrepresented him in any way. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator tried to do so. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; I have not tried to do so, and I will 
demonstrate that in a moment. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Proceed. 
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Mr. LENROOT. In the first place, I have shown that last 
year the Senator thought the present surtaxes which were in- 
corporated in the law were too low. I stated that his amend- 
ment would lower them still further. Was there any misrep- 
resentation in that? Next, I stated that the beneficiaries of the 
corporation tax would not be the people of the United States; 
that they have already paid the taxes to corporations, and the 
Senator proposed to refund to the corporations of the country 
taxes which they had already collected from the people. Was 
there any misrepresentation in that? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That was the Coolidge proposition, 

Mr. LENROOT. And it was the Senator’s proposition in the 
Senate of the United States. Those two things would combine 
the bulk of the credits. The only beneficiaries under that prop- 
osition would be such small taxpayers as paid income taxes 
upon salaries and matters of that kind that could not be passed 
on to the ultimate consumer. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. GLASS. If I may detach mysdif completely from the 
Warmth being exhibited by Senators now, I would suggest to 
the Senator from Wisconsin that before he plumes himself upon 
having voted against a reduction in the surtaxes and before he 
so severely condemns the Senator from Missouri for incorporat- 
ing in his last amendment a reduction of surtaxes, it would 
be better for him to examine the Treasury figures and ascer- 
~ tain that by reason of a reduction of surtaxes the Government 
collected many millions of dollars more from that source than 
it had under the previous high surtaxes, which was simply a 
repetition of the experience of all governments in dealing with 
unreasonable surtaxes. l 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not care to go into that field of con- 
troversy. , 

Mr. GLASS. It is a very fertile field of controversy.. 

Mr. LENROOT. There has been no demonstration that there 
would not have been a higher yield upon a 25 per cent surtax 

than upon a 20 per cent surtax. 
'” Mr. GLASS. We have simply had the experience of the last 
100 years on that point. 

Mr. LENROOT. We have never had any experience on those 
rates. 

Mr. GLASS. Yes; we have. . 

Mr. LENROOT. Then, by the same line of reasoning, we 
would collect more surtaxes if we reduced the rate to 5 per 
cent instead of 20 per cent. The lower the surtax, the greater 
the revenue is the theory of the Senator from Virginia. 


Mr. GLASS. Not necessarily. 
Mr. LENROOT. It is a question of opinion. 
Mr. GLASS. No; it is not a question of opinion. 


Mr. LENROOT. It is a question of opinion. 

Mr. GLASS. It is a question of ascertained facts. 

Mr. LENROOT. It is not a question of ascertained facts, 
becauxe there has never been a 25 per cent surtax 

Mr. GLASS. The Senator is undertaking to exhibit some 
warmth toward me about the matter. 

Mr. LENROOT. Let me say to the Senator—and I think he 
will agree with me—that it can not be an ascertained fact, 
because we have not had a 25 per cent surtax to apply the 
test to. 

Mr. GLASS. No; but it is an ascertained fact that under 
the reduced tax rate, just as was predicted before it was re- 
duced, the Government collected a vast amount more of money 
than it did under the high tax rates. It is also sound theory 
that just to the extent that the volume of revenue collected 
from high taxes increases, the necessity of levying taxes on 
moderate incomes diminishes. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. Does not the Senator from Virginia over- 
look entirely the increased volume of business? 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not care to go into that field. 

Mr. COUZENS. The Senator’s statement does not go all the 
way. The Senator's statement may be true by an actual com- 
parison of the figures, but it is admitted that the volume of 
business under the lower tax rate was much in excess of the 
volume of business which existed under the higher tax rate. 
It may have been the volume of business that brought the in- 
crease of taxes collected rather than the reduction in rates. 

Mr. GLASS. And that comprehends the soundness of the 
theory that a lower tax rate will produce more business than 
a higher tax rate. 

Mr. COUZENS. Not at all, because the tax rate had nothing 
to do with the increased volume of business in 1925 and 1926 
over 1920, 1921. and 1922, ` 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, all I care to say upon that 
is that there has been no demonstration that a 20 per cent 
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rate produces more revenue than a 25 per cent rate because 
there has been no test of it. The Senator from Missouri still 
takes the position, and he is consistent in it, that the surtax 
is too low, as I understand him, at 20 per cent. Yet his amend- 
ment would reduce it 10 per cent more. There can be no 
question about it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
per cent. 

Mr. LENROOT. An additional 2 per cent, making it 18 per 
cent. That is the effect of it. Neither can there be any con- 
tention, at least I have heard no denial, of the proposition 
that for the year 1926 every well-managed corporation set up 
its tax reserves as a part of the cost of doing business just 
as every other cost, and they have collected those taxes from 
the people; and yet the Senator’s amendment proposes to pay 
back to those corporations 10 per cent of the taxes which 
they have collected from the people, characterized by the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. Grorce] as immoral and unjust. Yet 
if I understood him, though I hope I misunderstood him, he 
said that he would not support that proposition except that 
there seemed no other method by which any relief could be had. 

In the application of the present surplus to the funding of 
the national debt or to the sinking fund, certainly the people 
of the United States have received the benefit of it and will 
for many, many years to come. All of the taxpayers of the 
United States will receive that benefit, so that the application 
of the present surplus to the national debt is a benefit received 
by the people of the United States. 

Mr. GLASS. That does not necessarily follow. That depends 
entirely upon the fiscal and administrative policy of the Govern- 
ment. Unless we reduce the expenditures of the Government 
accordingly it does not follow that the application of a particu- 
lar fund to the extinguishment of the national debt will benefit 
the people of the United States. 

Mr. LENROOT. I say that it does to the extent that if we 
applied $500,000,000 in a given year to the extinguishment of 
the national debt, we would save the peuple of the United States 
in round numbers $20,000,000 a year so long as that debt runs. 

Mr. GLASS. Not if we shall thereupon immediately proceed 
to increase the expenditures. 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, no; that is entirely different. 

Mr. GLASS. But the Senator was arguing that it was an 
automatice proposition. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; I said if the surplus was applied to the 
reduction of the national debt. Of course, if it is not applied 
then there is no saving. . 

Mr. GLASS. It might be applied, but my proposition is that 
increased expenditures might be made in the War and Navy 
Departments to the same extent. 

Mr. LHNROOT. That would not have anything to do with 
the surplus. 

Mr. GLASS. It would have something to do with the burden 
upon the people of the United States. 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly; but it is wholly apart from the 
question we are discussing and has nothing whatever to do with 
it. Let me say in this connection that if the Congress should 
proceed very much faster or as fast as it has proceeded in the 
way of creating additional obligations there will not be a sur- 
plus very long. I call attention to the river and harbor bill, 
the Cape Cod Canal, the $50,000,000 for the Missouri River, not 
talking about the merits of justice of it, but it is an increase 
in expenditure that will devolve upon the Government. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Did the Senator say $50,000,000 for 
the Missouri River? 

Mr. LENROOT. That is what is involved in the project ap- 
proved by this Congress and now a law. True, there is a 
limitation of $12,000,000—— . 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Does the Senator say that seriously? 

Mr. LENROOT. Absolutely seriously. There is a limitation 
of $12,000,000, but before that expenditure shall be of value 
there will have to be $38,000,000 more added to the $12,000,000. 

I do not believe we should go on knowingly collecting more 
money than is necessary for the payment of the ordinary ex- 
penses of the Government and paying money into the sinking 
fund, as is now provided by the present law. But we have been 
going through a period of unusual prosperity from the stand- 
point of tax revenue. I am not going into the question of how 
the prosperity has been divided, but the fact is that the condi- 
tion of the country has produced much greater revenue than 
was expected. That is a fact everyone must admit. No one 
knows how long that condition will continue. A tax law must 
be based upon estimates, and the correctness of those estimates 
depends wholly upon the prosperity of the country. Let a 
period of depression come and it could easily, under the present 
tax law, go into an actual deficit in our revenue. That is, the 
tax laws as they now stand might produce a smaller sum than 
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is necessary to carry on the expenses of the Government and 
provide the sinking fund which is now required by law. So 
there always should be a margin. ` 

I believe, however, that that could be well taken care of, not 
through any permanent reduction of taxes which might in a 
period of depression leave us with a deficit, but we could well 
have provided for the taxable year of 1927 that there should 
be a reduction of a certain amount in the taxes payable in 1928. 
It would have been just to apply the reduction to corporations. 
It would be just to wipe out the excise taxes upon automobiles 
and perhaps some other matters, and then a year from now, if 
the country were prosperous, Congress could take the same ac- 
tion with reference to the taxable year of 1928, but always safe- 
guarding the Treasury against adverse conditions which might 
ensue. TYat has not been done. 

Possibly one reason is that those responsible for legislation in 
another body might feel that the Democrats would not join in 
good faith and agree upon the proposition. I do not know. I 
do not know what efforts have been made in that direction. 
I notice now in the Chamber a distinguished gentleman who is a 
Democratic Member of the other body. If I could talk to him 
privately I could find out, but I have not done so. 

However that may be, every Senator knows that the Senate 
is helpless so far as originating revenue legislation is concerned. 
It can not be accomplished under the rules of the Senate by 
proposing an amendment to an appropriation bill. On two 
occasions that has been tried in the years gone by, and the 
House has even refused to consider them and has sent the bills 
back to the Senate without consideration. 

It can not be done under the Constitution of the United 
States, as every Senator well knows. The claim has been made 
that a measure like this, which proposes to reduce taxes, is not 
within the prohibition of the Constitution. 

That has been argued out many times in years gone by and 
has been accepted finally by the Senate, that whether a revenue 
measure increases or decreases taxation, the province of initiat- 
ing that legislation rests alone in the House of Representatives. 

That is why I say, Mr. President, all this proceeding that has 
occupied the Senate since yesterday afternoon has been a ges- 
ture, those supporting the amendments knowing full well that, 
in the first place, they were in violation of the rules; that, in 
the second place, they were in violation of the Constitution ; 
and that, in the third place, even if both the rules and the Con- 
stitution were knowingly ignored and violated by the Members 
of this body, the House of Representatives would not consider 
either amendment if we should adopt it. 

The Senator from Missouri stated that he introduced the 
first amendment solely because that amendment, he thought, 
might be construed to be within the rules of the Senate. Why, 
Mr. President, the second amendment is just as much in order 
in every respect as was the first. The first amendment pro- 
posed to change existing law by granting a rebate of 10 per 
cent, while the second amendment proposed to change the exist- 
ing law by permitting a reduction of 10 per cent. The only 
difference, however, was in the years to which the respective 
amendments applied. In one case the year was 1926, and in 
the other the year was 1927, but if one amendment was in 
order the other amendment was in order. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I think a plain state- 
ment of this situation and the time necessary to make it are 
warranted. Let me very briefly state the facts. In the last 
Congress a bill was brought here to levy taxes. The Demo- 
crats insisted that it levied too much taxes. There was a con- 
troversy here over that proposition, and the chairman of the 
Finance Committee repeatedly stated that various amendments 
looking to a reduction of taxes would result in a deficit in the 
Treasury. Nevertheless, the Senate proceeded to reduce various 
taxes in the bill then pending. The total reductions were esti- 
mated to amount to $250,000,000. That reduction of $250,000,000 
was rejected in conference, and the Senate and the House of 
Representatives were assured that such action was necessary. 
It now transpires that there was levied not only $250,000,000 
more than the Government needed but at least $130,000,000 in 
addition to the $250,000,000. The Democrats are not in control 
of the House of Representatives; the Republicans are in the 
majority in both the House and the Senate. The President 
made a public statement and sent messages to Congress the 
substance and effect of them being that there ought to be re- 
turned to the taxpayers at least a part of this tax which had 
been unjustly levied and collected. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Missouri yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 
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Mr. CARAWAY. I think, though, that since the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Boram] suggested that campaign contribu- 
tions ought to be paid out of the Treasury, they have udopted 
that idea so as to run the campaign of 1928. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Possibly. 

In the House of Representatives an effort has been made to 
get some kind of a tax reduction bill on the floor, where it could 
be discussed and where it might be amended, if necessary, so as 
to bring relief to the people. Those in control of the House of 
Representatives, however, have refused to allow any bill of that 
kind to be brought forward. The Democrats in the House of 
Representatives have therefore been powerless. Now, after con- 
sultation with some others, it occurred to us that if we could 
bring in a measure here which embodied the recommendations 
of the President himself we might possibly get enough support 
on the Republican side so that we could get it placed in this 
bill. In order as nearly as possible to place it in the bill in an 
effective manner, the very phraseology and the language of the 
bill sent us from the House of Representatives were followed, 
and the same method of ‘dealing with this part of the question 
was adopted as was embraced in the bill with reference to tax 
refunds. It was not brought forward, as every honest brain in 
this Chamber knows, as a measure which represented what I 
desire or what others here might desire but as the best we could 
do in order to escape this situation. 

We hoped that the point of order would not be made; that 
those who follow the President and who place him before the 
country as the greatest living statesman would accede to this 
proposal, which embraced his ideas and his recommendations; 
and if that proposal was accepted and the bill went to the 
House of Representatives and was there considered, the door 
would then be open for further and more appropriate relief. 

I have no right to say that I speak and no one else has the 
right to say that he speaks for the House of Representatives 
and that he knows the House of Representatives would have 
returned this proposal, which so nearly conformed in language 
and purpose and method to the bill the House had already 
sent us; indeed, my judgment is that the amendment first 
offered was properly within the rules of the Senate and was 
properly within the constitutional prohibition. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I wish the Senator would let me 
proceed. 

Mr. LENROOT. I yielded cheerfully to the Senator. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Very well; I yield to the Senator 
from Wisconsin. $ i 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator seriously contend that the 
provision on the appropriation bill with reference to the refund 
of taxes illegally collected is a revenue measure? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I contend that it affects the revenue. 

Mr. LENROOT. How does it affect the revenue? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. And if it is not a revenue measure 
but is a measure merely to refund or rebate taxes, then the 
proposition I brought forward was simply a proposition to 7 
refund or rebate taxes. 

Mr. LENROOT. The bill affects only claims, as the Senator 
must know; it does not affect the law in the least degree. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Neither does the amendment affect 
the law. It embodied a question, however, that was open for 
discussion or debate. I had hoped that it might escape the 
point of order and might go to the House of Representatives 
for consideration; and I had hoped that every man who makes 
any pretense that he wants to reduce taxation would help us 
open that door and help us give the House of Representatives, 
or those in the House who want to effect tax reduction, a 
chance to vote. 

That was the purpose, and no amount of misrepresentation 
or misstatement will change that situation one jot or tittle. 
Nobody knows that to have been the case better than does the 
distinguished Senator who undertook to put me in a false light 
before the country. Only seldom do I agree with the Senator 
from Wisconsin, but I agree with him, or he agreed with me— 
at least, we both agreed on one proposition—and that was that 
the reduction upon the larger incomes had been too great in 
the last tax bill, and nobody knows better than the Senator 
from Wisconsin that I have not changed in that respect merely 
because I tried to correct a situation where a reduction could 
be effected in the taxes. 

That is all a sort of personal controversy and it does not much 
affect the larger question. What is that question? We met here 
on the first Monday of December; we met with a Treasury 
swelling to the point of bursting with a great surplus of taxes 
that had been wrung from the people. We met with the same 
law in effect, still working, that had produced that surplus, and 
there was no reason to believe it would not continue to create 
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a corresponding surplus during the coming tax year. The ques- 
tion that concerned the people then and that concerns them now 
is whether these burdens shall still be laid, these exactions still 
imposed, this surplus still piled up, and no relief be granted. 
T'hat is the question that to-day confronts the American people 
and the American Congress. With a President professing that 
he wants tax reduction or tax relief of some kind, with the 
Senator from Wisconsin stating that he wants tax reduction 
and tax relief, with the pretense being made to the American 
people that the President and the Republican Party want to 
give tax reduction and tax relief, we find that those in complete 
command of the situation refuse to do one single thing in that 
direction. No multiplicity of words as to what one Senator has 
done—or another Senator may have done, no personalities in- 
jected into this debate, will change the situation that for the 
present great surplus we are indebted to a law which was 
passed in its present form against the protest of the Democrats 
almost to a man, and for the continuance of that law and of 
those exactions there is no one responsible but this administra- 
tion and the Republican Party. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. WATSON. I do not care to inject this sort of discussion 
into the controversy, but the Senator made the statement that 
the almost unanimous vote of the Democratic Party was against 
the present law? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. No; I did not say it in that form. I 
said we protested against this kind of a measure. 

Mr. LENROOT. But they voted for the law. 

Mr. WATSON. Yes; fully a third of the Democrats voted 
for it. 

Mr. LENROOT. All but two voted for it. 

Mr. WATSON. Yes; all but two. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Oh, yes; that is the usual dodge—— 

Mr. WATSON. Is not that true? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I will tell the Senator what is true. 
What is true is this: We had to have a revenue measure. We 
Democrats tried to cut down the taxes. 
as we could succeed; and then, of course, having done the best 
we could to get the bill in as good shape as we could, and it 
being true that we were obliged to have a bill, that the country 
could not run without a bill, everybody then was forced to vote 
for it. Does anybody expect anyone to be fooled by the ques- 
tion that was asked? 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. So that the record may be just to the Sen- 
ator from Missouri, I desire to state that he did vote against it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes; I did. I voted against it out 
of sheer disgust with the whole measure; but the rest of the 
Senators over here yoted—— 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, let me ask my friend a ques- 


ion. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do. 

Mr. WATSON. Is it not a fact that the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Simmons] brought the proposition in here; and 
is it not a fact that the Senator from Missouri on two or three 
occasions made vehement speeches against the compromise be- 
tween the Democratic side and this side? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I did. 

Mr. WATSON. And that fully one-third of the Democrats, 
as an original proposition, supported this law? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Certainly. There was a compro- 
mise effected by certain Senators, and just as certainly there 
was a strenuous effort made, almost entirely from this side, 
to cut down taxes and to remove some taxes entirely. What I 
complained against was that certain of our Senators here had 
made a combination or agreement or compromise, if you please, 
with—I do not use the term offensively, but for want of a bet- 
ter term I will use it—with what we call the stand-pat Republi- 
can element, and had compromised, I thought, too much on their 
side, when I insisted that we ought to have stood here as a 
solid Democratic phalanx: and invited the cooperation of the 
insurgent Republicans, who did honestly want to reduce taxa- 
tion. 

Now let me ask the Senator from Indiana, since he has got- 
ten into this debate—and I am glad there is another Richmond 
in the field—if he is in favor of tax reduction? 

Mr. WATSON. Why does the Senator ask me that ques- 
tion? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I just wonder. 
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Mr. WATSON. The Senator need not wonder about it. The 
Senator knows that I am in favor of tax reduction; but I was 
not in favor of the President’s plan, and immediately said so. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Very well; but the Senator is in 
favor of tax reduction? 

Mr. WATSON. I am in favor of tax reduction. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. So that if we could get a bill over 
here from the House of Representatives we could look for the 
distinguished aid of the Senator from Indiana and the Senator 
from Wisconsin in putting through such a measure? 

Mr. WATSON. I will say to the Senator that I am not as 
anxious, perhaps, about tax reduction as the Senator from Mis- 
souri is. We will have a surplus in the Treasury this time. I 
do not know what it will amount to. Nobody knows, because 
of the expenditures that may come; but whatever that surplus 
is the Secretary of the Treasury uses it in buying up bonds, re- 
ducing the debt, and thereby lowering the taxes. Last year we 
paid $832,000,000 in interest on the public debt. If we could get 
rid of that $832,000,000 we could reduce taxes tremendously. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Is the Senator in favor of keeping 
on the present tax burden so that we will have a large surplus 
every year and be able rapidly to reduce this debt? . 

Mr. WATSON. Does the Senator want me to answer that 
question ? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Certainly. 

Mr. WATSON. I will take my time to answer it, then. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I thought it could be answered 
66 yes ” or * no.” 

Mr. WATSON. No; it can not be answered “yes” or “no.” 

Mr. REED of Missouri. All right. I will give the Senator 
all the time he wants. 

Mr. WATSON. The war cost us approximately $48,000,- 
000,000. Twenty-three billions we raised by direct, immediate 
taxation; twenty-five billions we raised by the sale of bonds. 
Of that sum we lent abroad about nine and a half billions. At 
that time it was believed that when the war was over these 
foreign governments would sell their own bonds to their own 
people and pay their debts, and leave us approximately fifteen 
billions in debt; and at that time, as then provided, the sinking 
fund would have taken care of that indebtedness in 30 years 
without overburdening anybody or any business enterprise. 
When that was not done, however, Mr. Mellon, seeing that these 
foreign governments did not intend to pay their debts, at least 
not for a long period of time, began to pay off the debt by leav- 
ing the taxes as high as he could without oppressing business, 
thus reducing the interest, and thus finally making possible the 
greatest reduction in the tax rate. 

There were two schools of thought on this subject, as the Sen- 
ator well knows. One school held that we ought to tax business 
as heavily as we could in order to pay off the debt as rapidly 
as we could. The other school held that this generation ought 
not to bear all the burdens of the war, but that they ought to be 
scattered along for two or three generations. I was on the 
dividing line, I will say to my friend, sincerely. I thought that 
we ought to leave the taxes as high as we could without greatly 
overburdening business and pay off the debt as rapidly as we 
could, in order that we might thereby reduce the interest pay- 
ments, and finally lower the taxes. 

That was my view. If I had my way about it, I would re- 
duce these taxes; but I see no way of doing it at this session 
of Congress. I am not in favor of making any move in the 
direction of doing it unless it can be done in a sane, logical 
way; and I see no opportunity to accomplish that purpose now. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator simply says, then, that 
there is no sane way to get the Congress to do a proper thing. 
That is what the argument amounts to. I am not surprised 
that the Senator says that he was on the dividing line. He 
occupies that position so often and so gracefully that it has 
become a matter of habit, I think. Naturally, that was where 
we would look for the Senator. 

Mr. WATSON. But I nearly always get down on the right 
side. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The fortunate side. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield, and, if so, to whom? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I merely want to ask the Senator a question. 

As the report shows, for the last six months of 1926 there was 
a surplus of a little over $80,000,000. There is being considered 
in the House of Representatives at the present time a Dill 
carrying $100,000,000 for the erection of public buildings in 
different cities of this country. There is being considered at 
the present time a farm-relief measure that will take perhaps 
$200,000,000. The expenditures under those bills alone, with- 
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out other appropriations that are already under way or have 
passed, if they are enacted into law, more than likely will 
reach the sum of $350,000,000. Does the Senator. think that 
if those extra appropriations come in now, at this session of 
Congress, amounting to $350,000,000, it would be safe to reduce 
the taxes for 1926? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Does the Senator pretend to say 
that those bills are going to pass? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the public buildings bill will pass, 
without a doubt; and I will say to the Senator, from the ex- 
pressions I hear, that it is likely that the farm-relief legisla- 
tion will pass also. I do not say positively that those bills will 
pass; I could not do so; but as a hypothetical question I asked 
the Senator, if they did pass, whether he would think it was 
safe for us to pass a bill providing for a reduction of taxation? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I think if we reduced our taxes to 
a proper amount, and did not have this surplus to tempt the 
raiders of the Treasury, a lot of improvident legislation would 
not pass. I am not in favor of keeping a surplus there in order 
to encourage the: enactment of wild legislation and wild appro- 
priations. IL think your $100,000,000 public buildings bill was 
a monstrosity when it was introduced. It never ought to have 
been introduced ; it never ought to have been passed; and if we 
had not had a surplus accumulating there would not have been 
so many people in Congress quite so willing to shovel out the 
taxpayers’ money. 

Mr. SMOOT. The $100,000,000 bill passed, but I am speaking 
about another $100,000,000 bill. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes; I know the Senator is. 

Mr. SMOOT. Another thing: If there had not been a sur- 
plus in the Treasury of the United States, does the Senator 
think for a moment it would have any effect upon passing the 
river and harbor bill? That bill would have passed whether 
there was a surplus or not. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Possibly that is true, because that 
is a high necessity. That is not a waste. That is an invest- 
ment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I will yield; but I want to say right 
here that the statement that $50,000,000 of taxation must be 
levied for the Missouri River is a very misleading statement. 
The appropriation authorized is $12,500,000, and that money 
has to be appropriated from year to year hereafter. How 
much will be appropriated each year no one can say, but every- 
body knows that it will not exceed a million dollars on the 
upper Missouri, which is the part spoken of. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In further answer to what the Senator 
from Utah has just said about the $100,000,000 public buildings 
bill, I desire to say to him that if the Treasury officials con- 
tinue their present policy down there, I doubt very much 
whether there is going to be a public buildings bill at this 
session of Congress. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri further yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator bases his statement on a 
report that was made by the Treasury Department in which, 
perhaps, the Senator thinks an injustice has been done to Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. An injustice has been done; and unless 
the injustice is corrected I want to say that I am going to use 
every effort within my power to defeat that bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true as far as the Senator is con- 
cerned, because we discussed the question, and I might add the 
same thing as to the State of Utah; but, of course, I would not 
go to the extent of saying that I would try to defeat the bill 
because of the Utah situation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think I will go to that extent, whether 
the Senator travels with me or not. 

Mr. SMOOT. But I still ask my question, simply as a hypo- 
thetical question; and it would not surprise me one bit if the 
bill became a law at this session of Congress. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think the Senator is a very great opti- 
mist in that regard. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a moment? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Utah a question. A while ago I tried to make a speech, but it 
was made so much better by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
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GEORGE] that I was glad to farm out my time to him. Now, 
however, the Senator from Utah has changed his base again. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I have not. 

Mr. COPELAND. A little while ago he was going to use the 
surplus to pay the national debt. 

Mr. SMOOT. I say the surplus is already used for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. COPELAND. Now the Senator is going to use it for 
farm relief and for public buildings and some other worthy 
cause. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no need of the Senator saying that. 
I did not say I was going to use it for farm relief. I did not 
say I was going to use it for public buildings. I simply asked 
a hypothetical question of the Senator from Missouri. I said 
if these things did happen, then——— 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Let me tell the Senator the first 
basis of a hypothetical question: It must be based upon facts 
and not upon imagination. A hypothetical question based on 
the imagination is never permitted. 

Mr. SMOOT. The facts are that there is a farm relief meas- - 
ure on the Calendar of the Senate. The facts are that the 
House is considering the same identical legislation. The facts 
are that the Treasury Department has reported to Congress 
asking for $100,000,000 for the purpose of constructing public 
buildings throughout the United States, and the facts are that 
that is going to be considered; and that is why I say that the 
hypothetical question was based upon those facts. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes; the facts are that people have 
asked for something; but the fact does not exist that it has been 
granted, and hence nobody can base an answer on that sort of a 
question. 

Mr. SMOOT. If it had been granted it would not be a hypo- 
thetical question. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes; it is. My friend does not 
understand what a hypothetical question is; but I am not 
eaviling about that. The Senator wants to know, if Congress 
is improvident and grants all the money that is asked, whether 
we will not need all the taxes that can be collected under this 
bill. I answer yes; we will need all the taxes that can be col- 
lected under any kind of a bill that can be imagined. As long 
as there is a Congress, people will be here wanting large sums 
of money. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. If the Senator will indulge me, I would 
like to ask the Senator from Utah one more question. We have 
a surplus, have we not? 

Mr. SMOOT. There has been more money collected than was 
paid out by the Treasury of the United States for the mainte- 
nance of the Government. But I have no doubt that the surplus 
that has been collected has been used for the purchase of Gov- 
ernment bonds, 

Mr. COPELAND. I just want to say this, and then I will sit 
down: In my State we pay 30 per cent of these taxes. Regard- 
less of what the metropolitan newspapers may say about how 
that money ought to be used, I want to say to the Senator from 
Utah that the sentiment in my State is that this money was 
taken out of the pockets of the taxpayers on a misapprehension 
on their part. It was not stated to them that the money was 
to be used to pay the national debt. If the Senator wants to 
be honest with the people of this country, let him notify the 
taxpayers that after we have spent the money needed to run the 
Government we are going to take the balance to pay the 
national debt. But the taxpayer has not been so notified. 

Mr. SMOOT. The law authorizes it, and why should we not 
do it? 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator from Utah proposes to take 
$350,000,000, which now belongs to the taxpayers, which was 
taken from them under a misapprehension entirely, and use that 
to liquidate the public debt, when that is already provided for, 
and to be taken care of in an orderly way. I say that it is not 
fair to the taxpayers, and I want the Senator from Utah to 
know that the taxpayers of the State of New York resent this 
attitude on the part of the Republican Party, and they think 
this money ought to be returned to the persons who paid it, and 
not be used in this way, to liquidate the public debt, when it 
was raised for another purpose entirely. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, if I may follow the 
line on which I was proceeding when the interruptions came, 
what is the argument with which we are confronted? It is that 
if we rebate the taxes which come due next year, that are levied 
for this year, that will be a return to corporations and indi- 
viduals of taxes they have passed on to others, and that there- 
fore we must not take that course, that that door is closed in 
our faces. 
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There is some merit in the claim that a portion of a tax is 
passed on, but that rarely occurs as to an individual income tax, 
and the amendment proposed would cover income taxes, as well 
as corporate taxes. 

It is not true, either, that corporation taxes are always 
passed on. I have no doubt that the corporation taxes that 
are paid by the great corporations which practically control 
the prices of products can be passed on, because they are in a 
position of monopolistic or semimonopolistic power; but the 
small business corporation, struggling throughout the year, 
obliged to pay its taxes, is charging the price it can get for 
its products in the open market and in competition, and it is 
not able to add its taxes to its product in many instances, and 
I think not able to do so in the majority of instances. 

Regardless of the merits, however, we are told we can not 
adopt this method of relief. We turn, then, to the proposition 
of granting some reduction in the future, and there we are 
met with the argument that there are certain hypothetical cases 
that can be imagined which would make a demand for a 
greater amount of money than can be raised even under the 
present law. So we are told there shall be no reduction for 
the future, lest, peradventure, bills may be passed in the future 
which would eat up any possible revenue we can possibly raise. 
So all hope of tax reduction is destroyed between these two 
great proposals. 

Mr. President, I hold to a different view. There has been 
a rather heated debate here to-day, and more of an attempt 
to discuss persons than principles. It seems to have given 
offense that I introduced this measure. I hold that it is the 
business of the Government to run its various departments 
as economically as it is possible to run them; that taxes should 
be limited to the actual and necessary expenses of the Gov- 
ernment, plus a reasonable tax to gradually reduce the in- 
debtedness, and that that policy ought to be encouraged; that 
no great surplus should ever be permitted to accumulate in the 
Treasury, because all experience demonstrates that a surplus 
is a temptation to extravagance and to waste. There is no 
exception to that rule, and the temptation is too often yielded to. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] stated to us that 
when the original tax bills were framed some years ago we had 
in mind that we were going to get a large sum of money from 
Europe to reduce the bonded indebtedness of our country. I 
reminded the Senator from Indiana that it is his party that 
is responsible for the cancellation of these debts, or their par- 
tial cancellation, and for the contracts that have been made 
whereby Italy pays us one-eighth of 1 per cent for the money 
we borrowed to loan to her, and on which we are obliged to 
pay 414 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. And that if we do not get money 
from these foreign countries we have a right to hold responsible 
those people who canceled those debts in whole or in part. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield to the 
Senator from Utah? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it would be only fair for the Senator 
to tell all the facts. There was not a Democrat on the eommis- 
sion who did not vote for every bill I reported to the Senate— 
not one. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
mission? 

. SMOOT. There were four of them. 

. REED of Missouri. How many Republicans? 

. SMOOT. There were five besides the Secretary. 

. REED of Missouri. The Secretary? 

. SMOOT. Yes. 

. REED of Missouri. And the Secretary was the boss? 
. SMOOT. No; I would not say that, Mr. President. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Let the Senator have the benefit of 
the fact that he found four Democrats on the commission who 
could be induced to agree to these outrageous settlements. Let 
him have all the credit he can get out of that, The fact remains 
that this administration was in power, and it was the force of 
this administration and the force of the Republican machine 
that put through those outrageous settlements. 

There may have been some Democrats who voted for them— 
sometimes Democrats make mistakes—but I do not want to 
see a representative of the spokesman in the White House rise 
in this Chamber and express any disappointment because we 
are not going to get the money from these foreign countries 
when the debts were canceled, or partially canceled, by the 
action of the administration. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think, Mr. President, that if the debts had 
not been settled at the time they were settled, and if we 
had to settle them to-day, we would not get the same sort of 
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settlements, not nearly as favorable settlements, as those al- 
ready made. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I can tell you why. 
There never was an unwilling debtor yet who ever made his 
mind up to come up to the counter and pay when the gentleman 
back of the counter said he did not really intend to make him 
pay or insist upon payment. 

What has been the situation here in reference to these debts? 
The first cry for cancellation came from the international banks, 
which themselves owned vast amounts of European securities. 
and who never proposed to cancel any part of their indebted- 
ness, but who knew that if the Federal Government would 
cancel its debts, their securities would thereby be raised to a 
hundred cents on the dollar. 

They first raised that cry. They sent the word of encourage- 
ment to every man in Europe who had it in his heart to re- 
pudiate these debts, that he had support on this side of the 
ocean, and powerful support; and these gentlemen of Europe 
knew perfectly well that the strings that pulled and managed 
and controlled this administration were held in the hands of 
these same bankers. So they were encouraged to repudiate. 

Then we began to hear voices upon this floor giving aid and 
encouragement to these repudiating nations, saying that they 
were poor, and that we must deal gently with them, preaching 
that pusillanimous doctrine that we could do nothing anyway 
except to take what we could get, telling us that these nations 
should be let out upon the theory, not of what they owed, but 
of their ability to pay, then declaring they had no ability to 
pay, and so seeking to establish the doctrine that a nation is 
to be discharged of its solemn obligations because of a present 
inability or indisposition to pay. Accordingly, on this floor, the 
advocates of the repudiationists of Europe found their most 
valiant and valuable advocates. 

Instead of this country, this Senate, this administration, pre- 
senting to Europe a solid front, demanding just settlements of 
these debts, all that the European repudiationists needed to do 
was to read any one of the speeches made by the distinguished 
chairman of the Finance Committee, and draw from it the con- 
ie and the hope that they would never have to pay their 
debts. 

But I do not charge this to my friends from Utah alone. 
The disease spread like the measles and we heard the cry 
from the lips of the Secretary of the Treasury—backed by 
practically the entire administration—‘ ability to pay.” Why, 
sir, there is no great nation able to pay its debts on demand 
without the greatest of hardship, and accordingly debts have 
been carried down through the centuries. Part of the debt 
of Great Britain originated more than a century ago, but it 
has not been repudiated. It has been carried along and in- 
creased as the wealth of that country increased, but England 
has paid her interest on that debt and English bonds are still 
good. 

We had rivers of tears shed here about poor Italy—lItaly 
whose soil trembles to-day beneath the tread of her marching 
armies, Italy who is rattling her sword at all the surrounding 
nations, Italy whose dictator boasts that he is rebuilding the 
glories of ancient Rome and reproducing the splendors of the 
Cæsars while his apologists in this Chamber say that he is 
unable to repay the money we loaned Italy to save her life in 
the hour of her great adversity. 

That is a little aside from the point of order we are dis- 
cussing, but it has to do with the claim that we were disap- 
pointed in getting the money from Europe. We are disappointed 
because we have had an administration which has failed to do 
its duty and insist upon a settlement of these solemn obligations. 
What we are doing, sir, is this: We are removing the tax 
burden from European taxpayers by the cancellation of the 
debts they owe us and we are shifting that burden to the tax- 
payers of this country and fastening it there. We are refusing 
to make any reduction of the frightful burdens our people are 
sustaining, and all upon the pretext that there may be some 
time in the future when Congress may enact some laws that 
may reduce the surplus to zero. 

This discussion may do no special good, but it will at least 
do this much good: We will know when we are talking about 
gestures that Mr. Coolidge’s proposition of returning to the tax- 
payers a part of their taxes was a gesture or, if it was meant 
in earnest, that the masters of the situation commanded him to 
drop his arm to his side, and there it has hung palsied and 
motionless ever since. It will at least do this much: It 
will advise the country that the Democrats in the Senate and 
the Democrats in the House are willing to unite on any reason- 
able tax-reduction measure for the future; and by that proffer 
made to the House of Representatives by solemn written agree- 
ment and made here now by the attitude of the Senators on 
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this side of the Chamber the responsibility for the continuance 
of the present intolerable situation shall be fixed where it 
belongs. That much, at least, can be accomplished. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is still as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. HEFLIN, Mr. LENROOT, and Mr. HARRISON addressed 
the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to me? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will yield to the Senator from Wisconsin if 
he will promise not to treat me as the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoot] did on yesterday and try to take me off my feet when 
I had not yielded the floor. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I merely wish to make a 
correction in a statement which I made, I was informed that 
during my absence from the Chamber the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Rrep] questioned my statement that in the improve- 
ment of the Missouri River, which was authorized by Congress, 
there would be a total expenditure of $50,000,000. I was mis- 
taken to the extent that it involves an expenditure of $46,000,- 
000, according to the report of the Board of Engineers, instead 
of $50,000,000. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes; but the Senator knows the 
authorization was $12,500,000. Does he not know that, and that 
no part of it has been appropriated? 

Mr. LENROOT. I know that none of it has been appro- 
priated. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Certainly not. 

Mr. LENROOT. The entire cost of the improvement of the 
Missouri River from Sioux City to Omaha was authorized with 
a provision that only $12,000,000 could be expended without 
further authorization, but the Board of Engineers reports that 
it will cost $46,000,000 to make the improvements. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, in 1925 the senior Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] and Congressman GARNER of 
Texas led in a movement for tax reduction. The tax reduction 
that we succeeded in obtaining came as the result of Democratic 
leadership and Democratic demands. The senior Senator from 
North Carolina was at his home in North Carolina: when he 
first gave out the statement that we could easily reduce taxes 
to the extent of from $3800,000,000 to $500,000,000. Shortly 
thereafter the President was prevailed upon to say that we 
could reduce taxes, Immediately the Republican Party, under 
the leadership and lash of the Democratic Party, saw that it 
was necessary to take a step in that direction. The bill which 
finally passed Congress was written in large part by Demo- 
crats. The compromise measure passed by the Senate was 
written in the main by the senior Senator from North Carolina. 
So the tax reduction that we have had thus far has been forced 
by the Democrats in Congress. 

The tax reduction measure which we passed took from the 
tax list of the United States about 2,000,000 names. Those 
were names of small taxpayers; that is, they were taxpayers 
who were not able to pay taxes and who ought not to have 
been taxed at all. The Democratic Party fought to reduce the 
taxes of people with moderate means, people who needed relief 
at the hands of the Government, and to strike from the tax 
lists people who ought never to have been taxed at all. We 
succeeded in reducing the taxes some $280,000,000, I believe. 

Since that time a surplus has accumulated in the Treasury, 
and last fall the able and distinguished Senator from North 
-Carolina [Mr. Simmons], the “ Little Giant,” as he is called 
by the people who know him and love him so well, gave out a 
statement that we could reduce taxes again in an amount rang- 
ing from $300,000,000 to $500,000,000. Immediately the Presi- 
dent of the United States came out in a statement saying that 
he favored tax reduction. Then some of the other leaders in 
and out of Congress chimed in, saying that the Republicans 
would see to it that we had tax reduction at this session. 

Congressman GARNER in the House, the ranking Democrat on 
the Ways and Means Committee and one of the ablest men in 
either branch of Congress, worked with the senior Senator from 
North Carolina to the end that we might have tax reduction 
at this session of Congress. He has failed in the House, where 
such bills should originate, The Republican Party has para- 
lyzed his arm. The Republican machine in that body was put 
into operation, and the able Representative from Texas, with 
the Democrats on the Ways and Means Committee with him 
and all the Democrats in the House with him, has failed utterly 
to move the Republican Party in the direction of tax reduction. 

Not long ago, as the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rrep] has 
pointed out, a move was made to break down the machinery 
opposed to a tax reduction for the people. Democrats in the 
House circulated a petition to be presented to the House asking 
for the discharge of the committee which had the matter under 
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consideration, so that it could be brought directly to the floor 
of the House. The Republican Party in control of the House 
refused the request. Every Democrat representing the people 
of the United States in the House signed the petition, but the 
Republican Party in the House denied the petition. 

To-day, in the Senate of the United States, the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Rreep] has offered the President’s plan, or the 
suggestion which he made, which does not at all meet with my 
approval. I would rather have half a loaf than no loaf at 
all, however. The Senator from Missouri offered that plan, 
and the Republican machinery in the Senate struck the plan 
dead in this body. The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] 
threw himself into the breach and helped to bring about that 
accomplishment. 

So, Mr. President, it is as plain as daylight that the Re- 
publican Party, the President himself, the Republican House 
of Representatives, and the Republican Senate are all opposed 
to tax reduction. There is no getting away from that propo- 
sition. Let the people who read the Recorp know just what 
is happening here. The big-moneyed men of the United States 
who are taking money out of the Treasury by the hundreds and 
thousands. and millions of dollars in refunded taxes are not 
going to permit us to take the tax burden off the people in the 
common walks of life—the little fellows—the ones who are 
moderately well to do. They are not going to permit the Gov- 
ernment to reach out its hand to these people who need relief 
and take the burden off their backs. They are going to have 
the Government continue to collect this money so that it may 
be used in refunding taxes to them. 

What have the Republican majority done? We asked them 
to reduce the corporation income tax; we asked them to reduce 
the automobile tax. The law is taxing the automobile trucks 
of every farmer in the country; it is taxing the automobiles of 
every man and every woman in the Nation. The Republican 
Party ought to reduce the corporation income tax. Nearly 
everybody who understands it knows that it is unfair and un- 
just, but they are not going to reduce it. Why? Because the 
du Ponts, the Mellons, and the minions of the moneyed inter- 
ests do not want them to do it, and they literally control the 
Republican Party. 

Mr. President, as soon as the surplus was announced and 
the people thought “now we will get our taxes reduced,” 
these big fellows came swarming into Washington. They went 
up and had a conference with the spokesman for the White 
House, Mr. Mellon. After they talked with Mr. Mellon and 
Mr. Mellon had an opportunity to talk with the President and 
the Republican leaders, tax-reduction talk died out; the light 
was put out; the curtain was pulled down; and the words, 
“No tax reduction at this session,” were written across the face 
of the curtain. 

That is what the Republican Party has done. It is not run- 
ning this Government in the interest of the men and the women 
of the Nation. It is not running this Government for the pur- 
pose for which the Government was created. It is perverting 
it from the ends of its institution; it is using it as a handy 
instrument of the money power of the Nation. The Republican 
Party have control now of the money supply and credits of 
the Nation; they have control now of the taxing power of the 
Nation; and these two hold the power of life and death over 
the business of every concern and citizen in the country. For 
what purpose are they using that power? To impoverish the 
masses and to enrich a favored few; that is the result of their 
policies. 

Mr. President, the able Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKEL- 
LAR] on yesterday, in a noble fight which he made in behalf 
of his people, his State, and his country, pointed out that Mr, 
Mellon had refunded nearly a billion dollars to the taxpayers 
of the country. To-day we are met with the statement that if 
we now refund this tax we shall refund it to taxpayers who 
have already charged it to the consumers. Let me tell you, 
Mr. President, what has been done with the billion dollars that 
have already been refunded. The party in power has permitted 
those taxpayers to collect that billion dollars from the con- 
sumers and now that party is using the instrumentalities of 
Government so as to let them collect it again from the Govern- 
ment of the United States. So they are collecting it twice. 
If, when it was levied at the outset, it was wrong, the majority 
party is guilty of putting the tax up and permitting great tax- 
payers to get the benefit of the price which they put on their 
goods to take care of the tax—and in every case they charged 
more than enough to take care of it—so they will get the tax 
back and a profit besides. Now, after the consumers have paid 
that billion and more, by reason of the tax, it is proposed to 
hand them back the billion in the shape of tax refunds; and 
those in control of the Government have not a scintilla of evi- 
dence to show why they did it; they have not a record of the 
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transactions that the people may read and know about them; 
they have done that in the interest of the moneyed class, the 
mighty rich of the Nation whose humble and truckling servant 
the Republican Party has become. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator has had something to say 
about the amendment that was offered yesterday by me and 
adopted. I am informed—and there can be no doubt about 
it—that, although the amendment was adopted late yesterday 
afternoon, there is a horde of lobbyists already at work mak- 
ing every effort possible to have the amendment thrown out 
in conference. It shows that these interests are determined to 
put their hands as deeply into the Treasury as possible and 
draw out of it as much as possible. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? i 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. WARREN. I wish the Senator from Tennessee would 
make that statement again, because I think I could not have 
heard it correctly. 

Mr. McKELLAR. 
tively at work. 

Mr. WARREN. Who are they? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Lobbyists. Did the Senator ever hear of 
a lobbyist? 

Mr. WARREN. Will the Senator name them? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not care to name them. 

Mr. WARREN. I know of no such lobbyists. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am glad to hear that they have not 
already been to the Senator undertaking to lobby with him 
to get him to throw out this amendment in conference. How- 
ever, they are here in Washington, and perhaps, if this legisla- 
tion should take a turn making it necessary, their names will 
be given. 

Mr. WARREN. Let me say to the Senator that I know of 
no such effort, and I know of no one who has made any propo- 
sition of that kind. I do know, however, that when an amend- 
ment of that kind goes to conference the members of the con- 
ference committee on the part of the House have the same 
power as have the members of the conference committee on 
the part of the Senate; and, of course, when such an amend- 
ment is adopted by the Senate, no matter whether the conferees 
on the part of the Senate supported it or not, they consider it 
their duty to protect it in conference. The Senator knows that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, of course I understand what is done 
in conference; but I am warning the conferees—and the Sena- 
tor will be one of them—that right now in the city of Wash- 
ington there is an active lobby at work in an endeavor to get 
this amendment thrown out in conference. I want to warn 
the Senator as to just what he has got to expect. 

Mr. WARREN. If the Senator is undertaking to warn me, 
I may say that when the conference report shall come back 
here I do not know whether the amendment to which he refers 
will be open to settlement or whether it will go out; but I 
understand that the Senator is making his threat in order to 
have ground on which to make a long speech when the con- 
ference report comes in. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am not doing anything of the kind. I 
am merely warning the Senator from Wyoming of lobbyists 
who are going to besiege him to get him to throw out the 
amendment. 

Mr. WARREN. I am glad to have the understanding of 
the Senator. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I am glad to have the Senator 
from Wyoming assure us that he will do all in his power to 
keep the amendment in the bill when it goes to conference. 

Mr. WARREN. Let me say to the Senator that I have 
served on many conferences, and I have served conscientiously ; 
and no attempted intimidation beforehand from any Senator 
will dissuade me from doing what I think is right. I have 
stated what I consider to be the duty of a Senator who is a 
member of a conference committee; I have adhered to that 
view in my service on conference committees; and I shall 
stand by it; but no matter whether a conference report comes 
back here favorable or otherwise so far as the particular 
amendment is concerned, the Senator understands that the 
action of the conferees will not be determined by any threats 
that may be made beforehand to influence anyone. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I ask the Senator now if he will use his 
influence to keep the amendment representing the judgment of 
the Senate in the bill? 

Mr. WARREN. Let me say to the Senator that I will not 
do differently as to that particular item from what I have 
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always done on all occasions as to other items in appropriation 
bills. I simply say that I can not make a promise as to any 
particular item. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I understand the Senator; and I am quite 
sure he will stand by the action of the Senate in putting the 
amendment to which I have referred in the bill; the Senator 
does not have to assure me as to his entire honesty and sin- 
cerity because I know he has both qualities, and I know that 
he will stand by the action of the Senate; but what I want to 
warn the Senator about at this time is that the lobbvists who 
are here are going to besiege the Senator and other Senators on 
the conference committee urging them to throw the amendment 
out; and I want to let him know that those lobbyists are here; 
their names are known, and can be given at any time. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, nobody doubts the sincerity 
and honor of the Senator from Wyoming. I was merely trying 
to draw the Senator out, and find out how he felt about it; 
and he came mighty near telling me how he felt. I know that 
he will do what he wants to do in the matter, what his judg- 
ment tells him to do, but his judgment might not coincide with 
the judginent of the Senate. However, since the Senate has 
taken that action, I think he ought to do what he can to keep 
the amendment in the bill, and I am hoping that he will do sv. 
If we can not keep it in the bill, Mr. President, we had just 
as well be frank about this matter, as we ought to be about 
all these questions, because they are not merely the concern 
of a few people who are trying to raid the Treasury but they 
concern the people whose Government this is. 

Why not band together here now until we get an under- 
standing about the situation with reference to Mexico and 
about this question as to whether $175,000,000 are to be given 
out to the favorites of the Republican Party without a scintilla 
of testimony to justify it, and only the scrawled approval of 
two clerks in the Treasury Department, and the Secretary of 
the Treasury refusing to give the Senator from Tennessee his 
reasons for giving back this money or telling the Senate why it 
should be given back? 

Why not let us fight now for an extra session of Congress? 
Why not tie up these bills? If we hurry through, in order to 
please these crooked and corrupt interests, the time will soon 
come when a Senator will speak in vain in his place, because 
they will buy up seats enough here to control this body; and 
if they can ever buy 49 seats in the Senate, which is a majority 
of 96, the House may do as it pleases; the Senate will become 
the rendezvous of privilege and a millionaire’s club, and we will 
not get any measures through here looking to the welfare of the 
people or the preservation of free institutions. 

Senators, what are we doing here? The Republican Party 
has permitted one man, Mr. Mellon, one of the great triumvirate 
of the rich of this Nation, to dole out of the Treasury without 
accounting to anybody a billion dollars. No doubt the Repub- 
lican Party will get back a million or two dollars, or, perhaps, 
five million or ten million dollars, in their campaign fund next 
year. No one should be permitted to steal from the people and 
the Government in order to furnish campaign funds to any 
party, whether it be the Democratic Party or the Republican 
Party. Why not fight to hold Congress in session? 

Mr; President, just what is happening here happened in 
Rome. The Roman people thought that Rome would live for- 
ever; but the day came when the legislative instrumentality of 
Rome was used to give to a favored few advantage over the 
many. They taxed the many for the benefit of a few. The 
day came, after the government year in and year out had been 
distributing favors to a certain aristocratic moneyed class, 
when 2 per cent of the people of Rome owned 98 per cent of her 
wealth; the doom of Rome was sounded and Rome fell. We are 
going right in that direction. 

My God! Think of it! Here we have one man with two 
clerks and their little assistants going through the mass of tax 
files and digging out for the du Ponts, of Delaware, $6,000,000 
at one time; $21,000,000 given back at the window of the 
Treasury Department to five men in this Nation; $175,000,000 
at one swoop taken out of the Treasury of the United States; 
a billion dollars in all given back to this favored class, and the 
people who are crying for tax reduction can not get a dollar of 
their burden taken off! That is what we have come to under 
Republican rule. 

Mr. President, I promise the Senator from Tennessee that 
when the conference report comes back to this body, if that 
amendment is stricken out, we will hold the bill in this body, 
and I think we can get more Senators to help in the fight, 
until these Senators relent and permit the people to know how 
this money collected through the legal processes of the Congress, 
brought in from the taxpayers and put into the Treasury, is 
to be taken out, why it is to be taken out, and everything 
about the proceedings. Is that asking too much? 
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Mr. President, I may have something more to say on this 
subject to-morrow. I could speak an hour or so on it now if 
necessary; but what is the Senator’s plan? He is not trying 
to pass the bill this afternoon, is he? 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, was the Senator’s question 
addressed to me? 
Mr. HEFLIN. 

tor is. 

Mr. WARREN. I will say to the Senator that, as he knows, 
Saturday and Sunday do not amount to much on this floor, 
although the Committee on Appropriations may employ them in 
labor; so that we have only 30 days left of this session, and 
we have eight appropriation bills yet to pass. I leave the 
Senator to judge, himself, after this bill has been up all the 
week and nothing else has been before the Senate except the 
Nicaraguan debate, which I suppose is not settled yet, whether 
it is not imperative that action be taken at the earliest possible 
moment? 

The Senator, of course, knows, so far as the members of the 
Cominittee on Appropriations and the chairman of that com- 
mittee are concerned, that they get no benefits from the pas- 
sage of the appropriation bill. It is nothing to them. They 
ure the servants of the people; but they can not finish these 
appropriation bills unless there are different tactics here than 
we have had on this bill. If this bill can not be finished to- 
night, of course, the debate on it will start again next week, 
and probably all the week will be taken up with these political 
matters, and the discussion of the Mexican question, and all of 
this matter about the rich and the poor, and things of that 
kind, that do not have any particular reference to the appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. HEFLIN. They do not seem to have any particular 
influence with the Republican side, but they are going to have 
some influence with them in the future. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do. 

Mr. CURTIS. I will suggest to the Senator that we are 
anxious to get this bill through to-night and then take up the 
naval bill, which, of course, will be subject to debate. 

. Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, in view of the fact that we 
have seven or eight more bills to work on, and hold an extra 
session if it is necessary to bring the Republican side into the 
proper frame of mind, I shall not now occupy the floor any 
longer, but shall let the amiable and courteous chairman of the 
committee [Mr. WARREN] go with this bill to the conference 
committee. Although I know that it is unpopular to speak 
to the Republican Party about the poor and about the masses 
of the people, they still have some rights. They may not have 
them much longer. I appeal to the Senator to do what he can 
in the conference committee to hold this amendment in the bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR obtained the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the Senator desire me to yield to 
him? 

Mr. SMOOT. Just for a brief statement. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr.SMOOT. Mr. President, the statement has been made and 
repeated time and time again on the floor of the Senate that 
these refund cases are passed upon by one or two men. I have 
taken occasion to go down to the department and look into the 
matter, and I find that this is the course that they all take: 

First, the matter goes to an auditor. From the auditor, if 
they agree, it goes to the review section. From the review sec- 
tion it goes to the head of the division. From the head of the 
division, if more than $50,000 is involved, it goes to the general 
counsel. In other words, Mr. President, every item in the 
$175,000,000 over and above $50,000 goes to the auditor, then to 
the review section, then to the head of the division, and then to 
the general counsel. 

I want to say to the Senator, with all due respect, that 
according to Mr. Nash, a Democrat who stands there at the 
head of the division, that is the course that every one of these 
cases has taken. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I thank the Senator for 
getting this information. I wonder how he did it. I have 
undertaken, time and again, to get the information that the 
Senator now gives. It has been refused every time; and I 
am glad to know that one Senator is able to find out one fact 
from the Internal Revenue Bureau. 

If the Senator is correct about the matter—and I hope he is— 
it seems that there are about four men who pass on these 
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things—four clerks down there, and, in some cases, the so- 
licitor. This is the first time that any suggestion of how the 
work is done has ever been given to the American public. 

Mr. SMOOT. I stated yesterday that it was handled through 
two or three divisions. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator was mistaken about it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was not mistaken; I understated the facts. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator understated them? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I did not know the Senator ever did that. 
Mr. SMOOT. There are one or two more than I stated; 
there are four; and I telephoned to Mr. Nash, whom I am quite 

sure the Senator knows—— 

Mr. MCKELLAR. Oh, yes; I know him well. 

Mr. SMOOT. He stands there at the head of a division, and 
he told me that those cases went through all those hands. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The only thing Mr. Nash probably did 
not tell the Senator was that, of course, he does not pass on the 
cases, and, of course, no one else does. What happens is that 
the two men who have the matter first write the letter for Mr. 
Nash to sign, or for the Internal Revenue Commissioner to sign, 
the attorney approves it as a matter of course, and that is ‘all 
there is to it. 

Mr. President, I want to talk now for just a few minutes— 
it will not take me 10 minutes—about a different matter; and 
I am glad the Senator from Utah is here. He is a member of 
the committee, and a very valuable member of it. I want to 
call attention to an abuse that has come up before our Appro- 
priations Committee and before the Senate, and before the 
House and the House Appropriations Committee, which in my 
judgment is intolerable and wholly at war with everything we 
have ever stood for in this line before. 

This is the first deficiency bill. The total amount carried by 
it is $184,112,334.01; and we will have another one, probably 
as large or larger, before the session is over. The depart- 
ments are prohibited by law from creating deficiencies. In 
order that the Senate may have the law before it, I want to 
read the law as it is, and show how the departments have 
drifted into the practice of violating the spirit and I am afraid 
sometimes the letter of the law—lI will not say knowingly or 
willfully, because I do not think that is the case—but the abuse 
grew to such proportions many years ago that it was absolutely 
necessary to pass a law prohibiting the creating of deficiencies, 
except of certain kinds. 

I now read the law: 


DEFICIENCIES IN APPROPRIATIONS PROHIBITED—VOLUNTARY SERVICES 
FORBIDDEN 


No executive department or other Government establishment of the 
United States shall expend in any one fiscal year any sum in excess of 
appropriations made by Congress for that fiscal year, or involve the 
Government in any contract or other obligation for the future payment 
in excess of such appropriations, unless such contract or obligation is 
authorized by law. Nor shall any department or any officer of the Gov- 
ernment accept voluntary service for the Government or employ per- 
sonal service in excess of that authorized by law, except in cases of sud- 
den emergency involving the loss of human life or the destruction of 
property. All appropriations for contingent expenses or other general 
purposes, except appropriations made in fulfillment of contract obliga- 
tions expressly authorized by law, or for objects required or authorized 
by law without reference to the amounts annually appropriated therefor, 
shall on or before the beginning of each fiscal year be so apportioned by 
monthly or other allotments as to prevent expenditures in one portion 
of the year which may necessitate deficiency or additional appropria- 
tions to complete the service of the fiscal year for which. said appropria- 
tions are made; and all such apportionments shall be adhered to and 
shall not be waived or modified except upon the happening of some 
extraordinary emergency or unusual circumstance which could not be 
anticipated at the time of making such apportionment, but this provi- 
sion shall not apply to the contingent appropriations of the Senate or 
the House of Representatives— 


That means the amounts that we spend here— 


and in case said apportionments are waived or modified in writing by 
the head of such executive department or other Government establish- 
ment having control of the expenditure, and the reasons therefor shall 
be fully set forth in each particular case and communicated to Congress 
in connection with estimates for any additional appropriations required 
on account thereof, Any person violating any provision of this section 
shall be summarily removed from office and may also be punished by a 
fine of not less than $100 or by imprisonment for not less than one 
month, (Feb. 27, 1906, Stat. L. vol. 34, p. 49, see. 3.) 

The provisions of section 3679 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, as amended by section 3 of the urgent deficiency appropriation 
act approved February 27, 1906 (Stat. L. vol. 34, p. 49), known as the 
antideficiency act, are hereby extended and made applicable in all 
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respects to appropriations made for and expenditures of and to all of 
the officers and employees of the Government of the District of Colum- 
bia. (June 26, 1912, Stat, If. vol. 37, p. 184, sec. 9.) 


Mr. President, time and again in the history of this Govern- 
ment we have had just what we have to-day, namely, the 
growth of deficiency bills. Twice before since the Civil War 
such abuses have crept into deficiency bills that Congress had 
to pass antideficiency statutes and make them stronger every 
time; and yet we find that there are greater abuses now than 
ever before. A number of times more money is spent now than 
ever before in dcficiency bills. Indeed, at the time the last anti- 
‘deficiency statute was passed the entire Government did not 
spend as much money as we now spend in deficiency bills alone. 
I ask the Senator from Utah if that is not true. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that I think, in 
my service in the Senate of the United States, I have called to 
the attention of the Senate a dozen times the very law he just 
read. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am happy the Senator has done so. I 
am not charging the Senator with having been responsible for 
these things. I may be as much to blame as others, and I do 
not say I am not. But I do insist that it is not the proper way 
of legislating. It is a very wasteful and extravagant way of 
legislating, to have these enormous deficiency bills passed. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I do not want to interrupt the 
Senator, but I have a few words to say in reply to what he is 
stating. Would he rather I should wait until he completes his 
statement or would he prefer that I ask him some questions and 
make a statement now? 

Mr. McCKELLAR. I am perfectly willing to have the Senator 
follow any course he pleases, but I would prefer to finish my 
statement, and then I will answer any question he may ask 
or let him reply to me. 

I just want to call attention to what was done last year: 
There are 10 executive departments, and, by the way. in the 
antideficiency act not only are all the departments of the Gen- 
eral Government included but the District of Columbia has been 
added. I think the Senator from Utah was responsible for 
that, and he is to be commended for it, because the Senator 
knows, as we all know, that this is not the proper way to 
legislate. 

I now ask to have printed in the Rrcorp a list of the defi- 
ciency appropriations for the various departments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 


There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in fhe Recorp, as follows: 


1925 and 


i prior years 
Executive 1927 judgments Total 
departments and audited 
claims 

APricultQre $2. .cc3 esl oestecccesse ees $27, 646, 448. 46 $252, 549.05 | $27, 808, 997. 51 
Commerce-..-.-.....-|--.-..-.------- 471, 558. 00 7, 048. 18 478, 606. 18 
Interior 2 ecsac seas cases ase 5, 790, 073. 76 5, 846, 541. 23 
Tiistiten ws ose eta | tees, eens 209, 316. 66 425, 800. 02 
WaOl.2 20s. oe eee cece E EE T , : 5. 619, 595. 83 
INGVY 24 o3caccceseueses | Vecesevewne tees 958. 049. 57 313. 56 2, 069, 363. 13 
Post Office_...--..2..-]--2- eee 100, 710, 004. 11 100, 870. 782. 84 
States sec sooo Seen S ee 92, 000. 00 109, 528 
Treasury_..-.-.-.----- $2, 016, 227.00 | 155, 768, 391. 26 158, 579, 568. 68 

CRRA ALATA OPEN ali ei am RI NEE: 4, 651, 966. 52 6, 351, 647. 95 


ar. 
District of Columbia..}.......-..2.... 1, 737, 110. 38 00 1, 737, 340. 38 


Total, executive 


departments ..| 2, 016, 227.00 | 298, 637, 318.72 | 4, 334, 225.95 | 304, 987, 771. 67 


Mr. McKELLAR. Listen to these figures, Senators, repre- 
senting the deficiency appropriations for the various depart- 
ments: 

Agriculture, $27,000,000; Commerce, $478,000; Interior, $5,- 
846,000; Justice, $425,000; Labor, $619,000; Navy, $2,069,000; 
Post Office, $100,000,000., 

I digress long enough to say that of course we all remember 
the post-office salary bill that we passed, which accounts for 
ve large increase. It was proper to put that in the deficiency 

ill. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Interior Department bill carried an au- 
thorization, not a direct appropriation, on account of the 
Reclamation Service. 

Mr. McKELLAR. A direct appropriation was made for it. 
Listen to this: 

State Department—a small department, comparatively, where 
the salaries are well fixed and well understood—$109,000; 
Treasury, $158,000,000; War, $6,351,000; and the District of 
Columbia, $1,737,000. 

I call attention to this remarkable extension of our deficiency 
legislation, This is now January 27, 1927. Last January, 
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nearly a year ago, we appropriated $2,016,000 for a deficiency 
for 1927. We appropriated for a deficiency in 1927, in other 
words, more than five months before the fiscal year even 
began. This is an abuse to which I want to call the attention 
of Senators, and I take it that every member of the Committee 
on Appropriations will agree that it is an abuse and that we 
ought to stop it, that we ought to put an end to it in some way. 

It is not only not proper legislation, but it gives rise to the 
grossest extravagance in expenditures in each one of the de- 
partments. So long as the department officials know that they 
can run to Congress for a deficiency bill they will abuse the 
system, 

Now, I want to call attention to another fact. I find also 
that in the second deficiency act there was an additional appro- 
priation of $9,479,000 for 1926, and I will run over these items - 
very rapidly. There was not only a first deficiency, but this is 
the second deficiency for the same year: 

Agriculture, $361,000 ; Commerce, $1,192,000; Interior, $1,794,- 
000; Justice, $2,722,000; Labor, $3,078; Navy, $1,760,000; Post 
Office, $2,748,000; State, $972,000; Treasury, $24,339,000; War, 
$11,050,000 ; and District of Columbia, $1,229,000, or a total of 
$48,000,000. 

Think of that, Senators; the first deficiency bill last year 
amounted to $426,000,000 and the second deficiency bill to 
$50,824,000, or a total deficiency appropriation of $477,123,000, 
about as much money as we spent for the entire Government 
during the time that the celebrated Thomas B. Reed was 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. President, I ask to have the table to which I have just 
referred printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Ait prior 
2 u ents ` 
Executive departments 1926 and Kiei Total 
claims 
Agriculture. -.-....----- $545. 75 $749.42 | $361, 295.17 
Commerce ........------ 406, 000. 00 834. 5 1, 192, 334. 55 
Interior ..........--.---- 88, 991. 55 714, 774.70 | 1, 704, 266. 25 
JUSTICE <4. =e eds soosesns 077, 000. 00 111,112.57 | 2, 722, 412, 57 
ES oLa) ncsce veces EE voce conse sce 500. 00 2, 578. 35 3, 078. 35 
Navy _..__..------------ 20, 575.48 | 1, 472,658.91 | 1, 760, 734. 39 
Post OMe sco 2 occ 5s ae ees 1, 453, 234.72 | 1, 290, 436.98 | 2, 743, 671. 70 
State- 2 osceedesenus 230, 572. 37 1, 434. 05 972, 136. 42 
aSUry_....--.....---- 36, 159. 11 540, 737.17 | 24, 339, 521. 28 
Ghee escedeedeeer secs 236, 048.45 | 6, 225, 590. 69 | 11, 050, 590. 14 
District of Columbia. -_.. 83, 053. 01 6, 737.99 | 1, 229, 791. 00 
Total, executive 
departments -. ..] 28, 661, 445.00 | 9, 132, 680. 44 | 10,375, 645. 38 | 48, 169, 770. 82 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, some of these items might 
be justified. The Congress last year raised the salaries of 
postal employees, and it was necessary to appropriate the money 
to pay them. Under the peculiar conditions surrounding the 
Shipping Board and the acts regulating same it was necessary 
to have a deficiency, and perhaps in some few other cases, but 
the great number of these items can hardly be construed other- 
wise than as a violation of the spirit of the antideficiency law 
above quoted. 

A most flagrant case, Mr. President, of the violation of this 
law was indicated in a request by the Customs Bureau of the 
Treasury Department for an increase in their appropriation of 
some $400,000. This request has constantly come in, I am in- 
formed, for a number of years. Last year it was not granted 
by the Congress and they went ahead and increased their 
salaries and put them in a deficiency appropriation. It is im- 
possible for me to conceive how the head of a department pre- 
sented such a deficiency without violating the law. He may not 
have thought he was violating the law, but he was violating 
it both in spirit and in name, because the law states that per- 
sonal service can not be had except in cases of sudden 
emergency involving the loss of human life or the destruction 
of property. He could not have made such a statement to tlie 
Congress. This year an application is made for thut same 
provision, and one of the arguments used in favor of it was that 
if we would not allow it, it would be put in a deficiency. Notice 
should be served on this department right now, Mr. President, 
that they can not spend money except that appropriated by 
Congress, and the Congress will not agree to any such deficiency 
appropriation. 

I felt it my duty, as the Senator from Utah has in previous 
times felt it to be his duty, and as other Senators who were 
familiar with legislation by Congress have felt it to be their 
duty, to call to the attention of the Senate the abuses that have 
arisen in the way of deficiency bills; and I hope that hereafter 
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deficiency legislation will be confined to deficiency legislation, 
and that no other legislation shall be carried in deficiency bills. 

Mr. HEFLIN. 
want to discuss. 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- | 


bama yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. WARREN. I ask the Senator to yield because the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee has made some remarks which should be 
answered. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I beg the pardon of the Senator from 
Wyoming. I ask the Senator from Alabama to let the Senator 
from Wyoming proceed, because he expressed a desire to reply 
to the statement I have just made, and I assured him that I 
would vield to him and let him do so. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I do not wish to detract 
anything from what the Senator from Tennessee has said 
about deficiency bills in the old days, and about the laws under 
which we operated in those days. The laws have been changed, 
however, and we are governed by different laws, as I shall 
show. 

I presume I have felt as keenly about deficiency bills as 
_ other Senators have felt. In the earlier days, of course, the 
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estimates came to us directly from the various departments | 


and Congress framed the bills. In those days the estimates 
covered the time right up to the commencement of our hear- 
ings, so that the deficiencies were small compared with those 
that came later, and of course we attempted to keep the dif- 
ferent departments within bounds in every way, as the Senator 
has said. 


The Senator will recall that a few days ago, when we had | the Nation in our h 


under consideration the independent offices bill, we amended 
the title of the Emergency Fleet Corporation so as to cut out 
the word “ Emergency,’ and provided that it should be known 
hereafter as the United States Merchant Fleet Corporation. 
We did not do that in what is called a deficiency bill. 

I had thought of bringing this matter up at this session of 
Congress, but knowing that such things cause prolonged de- 
bate, I thought we would better wait until next year. When 
we passed the Budget Bureau law we changed the old order 
of things. We passed that law and also the law providing 
for the office of the Comptroller General, I think, at about 
the same time, and one supplemented the other. We provided 
that the departments should make their estimates earlier in 
the year, and that they should send them to the Budget by 
the 15th day of September. The Budget officers get a great 
many of the estimates before that date. As a consequence, 
they can frame the bills to cover the period only up to that 
time, and take care of only those things they know about 
previous to that time. 

Congress meets in December, and we take under considera- 
tion only what comes from the Budget, according to the new 
laws I have described. We proceed immediately, through 
various measures, to provide for the necessities of the country, 
and then any extras must be taken care of in supplemental 
acts. So we have sent to uS a great number of such measures. 
We seldom have very much in the urgent deficiency bill, be- 
cause that comes near the beginning of the session, and we 
simply provide for the small matters, and later on have the 
second deficiency bill, so called. 

In obedience to this later law, the Budget Act, the appropria- 
tion bills are constructed—generally in the House—entirely 
upon the items favorably reported in the Budget. The Budget 
officers are earnest in their desire to cut down, as much as 
they reasonably can, all of the expenses of the Government; and 
hence in very many instances and particulars the estimates are 
to some extent cut quite a little lower than the expenses in the 
same line were in former years. Following, then, the Budget 
Bureau, as it is our pleasure and profit to do, in some cases it 
naturally follows that, owing to circumstances and emergencies, 
deficiencies occur. But nearly all things that come to us now as 
deficiencies are not deficiencies at all. They are expenses or 
legislative items that have become necessary after these Budget 
estimates have been made up. The Senator knows that we im- 
mediately begin at the commencement of every Congress by 
resolution, law, or otherwise to incur expenses or make invest- 
ments under the laws which we have enacted at prior times. 

We have had before us for the last two or three days the 
so-called first deficiency bill. This covers matters that could 
not have been provided for away back in September. 

The Senator has alluded to the government of the District 
of Columbia. That is taken care of in this Budget bill. There 
is not an item that went into the bill now before us, except 
some small items that were accepted by unanimoys consent 
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of the Senate, that was not budgeted, although items caime 
some time after the regular Budget. But all these items cover 


Mr. President, there is one other matter I | things that occurred after the regular’ Budget items were pre- 


pared. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will permit me, most of 
the claims to be paid out under the $175,000,000, which involve 
all but $9,000,000 of the entire bill, have not been budgeted. 
The Budget Director does not know what they were, does not 
now know, and never will know, and, of course, could not know, 
because they are not disclosed to him. Therefore they do not 
come within the rule of deficiency appropriation bills at all. 

Mr. WARREN. I will say to the Senator from Tennessee - 
that the Budget does send to us all of these items and they 
all appear in that manner, although it is true that we some- 
times ask unanimous consent for some item, and it goes in in 
that way. But the rule is that nothing shall go into these 
appropriation bills which has not been authorized by the Budget, 
unless it is otherwise provided for by law. 

As I said, I do not want to find fault with the Senator. but 
rather compliment him that he should bring up these matters. 
But it is water that has gone under the bridge. There will be 
items which will probably come up to be provided for between 
now and the time the so-called second deficiency bill is brought 
here. The only mistake in the matter is that we continue the 
use of the old worn-out name which is no longer applicable to 
the necessities of the case. I hope we may change it in the 
next session to some more appropriate title. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I have obtained the amount 
appropriated by Congress for the next fiscal year for the sup- 
port of the War Department, the Navy Department, and the 
Agricultural Department. For these great departments of the 
Government of the United States, the great arm of defense of 
our of peril, the cost to the Government 
is $676,000,000. The whole amount appropriated for the agri- 
cultural business of the United States, in which more than 
30,000,000 people are engaged in one way or another, is $139,- 
000,000 for the year. All of this amounts to $815,000,000, while 
the refunds of taxes, made by the approval of clerks in the 
Treasury Department, all of which is done without any record 
that Congress may see, amounts to over $100,000,000 more than 
the Government has appropriated for the conduct of the three 
great departments of the country. 

I want the people to know something about the staggering 
amount that is being dished out to these favorites in the Nation. 
the favorites of the Republican Party. If we have an extra 
session before the next regular session of Congress, I am going 
to help to enact a law requiring the keeping of a record of the 
testimony in each case and the submission of that testimony to 
Congress. Wherever a refund is had, let them take the testi- 
mony, record the names of the witnesses, give the reasons for 
the refund, and have it all to submit to Congress when called 
for. I am saying that at this time in order that, if another 
refund bill comes here before we can pass such a law and if 
the Republicans are still in power, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the forces under him may know that the matter was 
discussed here and they will have notice in advance that some 
Senator is going to ask for all that testimony. so that it can be 
given to the country. The people have a right to know just 
what is going on in the Bureau of Internal Revenue, in the 
Treasury Department. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I desire to submit an 
amendment to the pending bill, which I ask to have printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment is, on page 9, line 17, to strike out the period 
and insert in lieu thereof a colon and the following: 


Provided further, That subdivision (a) of section 230 of the revenue 
act of 1926 (the income tax on corporations) is amended to read as 
follows: 


“Src. 230. (a) In lieu of the tax imposed by section 230 of the 
revenue act of 1924 there shall be lcvied, collected, and paid for each 
taxable year upon the net income of every corporation a tax at the 
following rates: l 

“*(1) For the calendar year 1925, 13 per cent of the amount of the 
net income in excess of the credits provided in sections 236 and 263 ; 

“*(2) For the calendar year 1926, 1314 per cent of such excess 
amount; and 


“‘(3) For each calendar year thereafter, 11 per cent of such excess 
amount.’ ” 


Mr. HARRISON. Now, I would like to see if we can not 
arrive at some understanding for to-morrow. 

Mr. CURTIS. I understand the point of order will be made 
against the Senator's amendment. 

Mr. HARRISON. But I want to argue to-morrow on that 
proposition, 
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Mr. CURTIS. May we not enter into an agreement that 
when we conclude our business to-day we shall take a recess 
until 12 o’clock to-morrow and close all debate on the bill at 


1 o'clock? . 
Mr. HARRISON. I think that would be satisfactory to 
everybody. 


Mr. CURTIS. Would that be satisfactory to the chairman 
of the committee? 

Mr. WARREN. If we may understand that it is to apply to 
both sides, 

Mr. CURTIS. Oh, yes; it would apply to everybody. I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Senate concludes its business 
to-day it shall take a recess until 12 o’clock to-morrow, and 
that all debate on the bill shall close at 1 o’clock. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL-——CONFERENCE REPORT 
Mr. WARREN submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
15959) making appropriations for the Executive Office and 
sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, 
and offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for 
other purposes, having met, after full and free conference have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 4 
and 7. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 8, 16, 23, and 24, and agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 6, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore 
the matter stricken out by said amendment amended to read 
as follows: 

“Appropriations available to the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, for salaries and expenses shall be available 
for expenses of attendance at meetings of educational associa- 
tions and other organizations which in the discretion of the 
eerie are necessary for the efficient discharge of its responsi- 

ilities.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference have not agreed on amend- 
ments numbered 2, 3, 5, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 17, 18, 19, 20, 


21, and 22. : 
F. E. WARREN, 
REED SMOOT, 
LEE S. OVERMAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
WILL R. Woop, 
Epward H. WASson, 
JOHN N. SANDLIN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. WARREN. I wish to say, as to those items which are 
still in dispute, that they are not as formidable as they would 
seem. They are small matters. We have a substantial agree- 
ment, but under the rule those items have to go back to the 
House and be submitted to the House. I am anxious to get 
the matter through immediately so they may go back to the 
House. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I desire to ask the chairman of 
the committee what disposition was made by the conferees 
with reference to the provision respecting stenographic service 
in one or two of the bureaus. 

Mr. WARREN. There were items agreed to by the conferees 
which we understood would cover the understanding of all 
parties in both cases. 

Mr. KING. In order that I may understand exactly what 
was done, may I inquire if the Senate provision, in effect pro- 
viding that in the employment of stenographers it should be 
done by competitive bidding, was agreed to? I am anxious to 
know whether that action of the Senate was approved by the 
conferees and whether that matter has been disposed of. 

Mr. WARREN. That is understood. 

Mr. KING. It has not been disposed of yet? 

Mr. WARREN. We thought we would probably be able to 
agree, but the House conferees had to take it back to the 
House. I think the Senator will be entirely satisfied with the 
amendments as finally agreed upon. 

Mr. KING. Then until that matter is agreed to, the bill will 
not be disposed of? 

Mr. WARREN. No; it will not. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
conference report. 
The conference report was agreed to. 


DEVELOPMENT OF LOWER COLORADO RIVER BASIN 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I ask leave to insert in the 
RECORD, as bearing upon legislation of an important character 
how pending before the Senate—S. 3331, to provide for the 
protection and development of the lower Colorado River Basin— 
an able and carefully prepared opinion of John Mason Ross, 
Esq, and James S. Casey, Esq., leading lawyers of Arizona, 
addressed to Mr. Ralph Ellinwood, Arizona Daily Star, Tucson, 
Ariz., omitting certain immaterial preliminary paragraphs. 
The Senator from Arizona [Mr. ASHURST] is interested in the 
Subject matter, and I submitted to him the request, and he has 
no objection to it. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


‘BISBEE, ARIZ., April 8, 1926, 
Mr. RALPH ELLINWOOD, 
Arizona Daily Star, Tucson, Ariz. 
DEAR RALPH: 
+ + $ g $ s è 
THE QUESTION OF DUAL SOVEREIGNTY 


Evidently the impression exists in some quarters that the matter 
of State equality goes back to some specific language of the Con- 
Stitution of the United States. This requirement is implicit rather 
than explicit. The Constitution does not provide in words that new 
States shall be received into the Union on an equal footing with 
the 13 original States. The Supreme Court of the United States 
has regarded this equality as a necessary inference to be drawn 
from the idea of a union of States, and Congress has used’ the ex- 
pression or equivalent language in all enabling acts creating new 
States, including our own enabling act. 

In 1777, the 13 original States executed Articles of Confederation 
for the purpose of forming a perpetual union, wherein each State 
retained its sovereignty, freedom, and independence, as well as all 
jurisdiction and power not expressly delegated to the United States. 

In 1787 the Constitution of the United States was written, the 
historic language of the preamble being: 

“ We, the people of the United States, in order to form a more per- 
fect union * * * do ordain and establish this Constitution.” 

The idea of separate sovereignty was preserved. The Federal Gov- 
ernment is a Government of delegated powers only. 

One of the powers delegated to the Federal Government was the con- 
trol of interstate commerce. All lands and waters within the juris- 
diction of the 13 original States belonged severally to those States, 
except in so far as jurisdiction over the same had been surrendered to 
the Federal Government in the Constitution. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, on January 4 of this year, 
handed down its opinion in the case of New Jersey v. Sargent (TO L. 
Ed., February 1, 1926, Advance Sheet, p. 177). This case involved 
a bill in equity, brought by the State of New Jersey to test the right 
of Congress, by virtue of the Federal power act, to interfere with the 
State’s control of navigable waters of the State of New Jersey. The 
Supreme Court held that no appropriate subject of- judicial cognizance 
was presented and refused to entertain the bill. However, the court 
took occasion to restate the right of the Federal Government in the 
navigable waters of a State. It is said: 

“ Rightly to appraise the bill one should have in mind the doctrine, 
heretofore firmly settled, that the power to regulate interstate and 
foreign commerce, which the Constitution vests in Congress, includes 
the power to control, for the purposes of such commerce, all navigable 
waters which are accessible to it and within the United States, whether 
within or without the limits of a State, and to that end to adopt all 
appropriate measures to free such waters from obstructions to naviga- 
tion and to preserve and even enlarge their navigable capacity; and 
that the authority and rights of a State in respect to such waters 
within its limits, and in respect of the lands under them, are subor- 
dinate to this power of Congress.” 

Had the United States never expanded beyond the confines of the 
thirteen original States, the matter would have ended there, but the 
question of the formation of new States out of national territory pre- 
sented a new phase of the dual sovereignty question. 

To comprehensively cover the subject one should discuss the multi- 
tude of cases which during the last hundred years have come to the 
Supreme Court of the United States involving this matter of dual 
sovereignty. Such treatment of the question is impossible here, but 
reference may be had to certain leading cases which are landmarks in 
our national history. 

The State of Alabama was created out of territory ceded to the 
United States by the States of Virginia and Georgia. In the case of 
Pollard v. Hagan (4 How. 212, 11 L. Ed. 565), decided in 1844, it 
was held by the Supreme Court of the United States that lands below 
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high-water mark of navigable waters passed to the State of Alabama 
upon its entrance into the Union, and could not afterwards be granted 
away by Congress. The right of the United States to grant such 
lands prior to statehood was not covered and it did not arise, for the 
reasou that at that stage of national development, the policy of a 
withdrawal of territorial lands by the National Government had not 
been inaugurated. But in the development of the West the question 
was soon presented. A great multitude of cases came before the 
Supreme Court in the ensuing 50 years, All of these cases are discussed 
and summarized and the law definitely announced by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in Shively v. Bowlby (152 U. S. 1, 38 
L. Ed. 331, 14 Sup. Ct. 548), decided in 1893. The case involved title 
to lands below high-water mark in the State of Oregon. The Supreme 
Court held that upon the acquisition of a Territory by the United 
‘States, the title and dominion of the lands under tidewaters passed 
to the United States for the benefit of the whole people and in trust 
for the several States to be ultimately created out of the Territory. 
Further, that the United States, while holding the country as a Terri- 
tory, having all powers, both of national and municipal government, 
might grant for appropriate purposes, titles or rights in the soil below 
high-water mark of the tidewaters. Upon the facts presented in 
Shively v. Bowlby it was held that the Federal Government had not 
made any such grant. But in the case of Prosser v. Northern Pacific 
Railroad Co. (152 U. S. 59, 38 L. Ed. 352), considered by the Supreme 
Court at the same term, it was held that Congress had the power, 
in chartering the Northern Pacific Railroad Co, (to build a railroad 
beginning at a point on Lake Superior to some point on Puget Sound), 
to grant to the railroad such title or rights in lands below high-water 
mark of tidewaters, during Territorial days, as were necessary or 
convenient for the building, maintenance, and enjoyment of such 
structures thereon, as might be required by commerce and transportation 
on the railroad. 

Parenthetically it should be noted that while the requirement of 
State equality inheres in the Constitution but is not expressed in terms, 
that the right of the power of Congress over the territory and other 
property of the United States is declared in the Constitution in just so 
many words, 

Clause 2 of Article IV of the Constitution of the United States pro- 
vides that Congress shall have power to dispose of and make all 
needful rules and regulations respecting the territory or other property 
belonging to the United States. 

In Van Brocklin v. Tennessee (117 U. S. 167, 29 L. Ed. 845) the 
Supreme Court said: 

“ Congress has the power ‘to dispose of and make all needful rules 
and regulations respecting the territory or other property belonging to 
the United States,’ and pursuant to this power has the exclusive right 
to control and dispose of public and unoccupied lands, to which the 
United States has acquired title, either by deeds of cession from other 
States or by treaty with a foreign country, and no State can interfere 
with this right or embarrass its exercise.” 

Moreover, the United States Government has always taken the posi- 
tlon that the great rivers of the country, flowing through those sec- 
tions which were once national territory, should become highways for- 
ever free to all of the inhabitants of the country. By the ordinance 
of 1787, for the government of the Northwest Territory, the navigable 
waters leading into the Mississippi and St. Lawrence, as well as the 
carrying places between the same, were dcclared to be common high- 
ways forever free to all of the citizens of the United States. 

The enabling acts which admitted the States of Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi into the Union, it was likewise declared that the river Missis- 
sippi and the navigable rivers and waters leading into the same, or into 
the Gulf of Mexico, should be common highways, forever free to all 
of the citizens of the United States. When Missouri was admitted 
into the Union, the same declaration was made. 

Thus it is, while the enabling acts admitting States carved out of 
national territory into the Union contain the expression that the new 
State is admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the other 
States, nevertheless, this equality has been uniformly decided to be 
subject to the right of the Federal Government under the interstate 
commerce clause to control navigable waters, and under its right as 
proprietor of the public domain, to grant or withdraw lands from 
future State sovereignty so long as the grant or withdrawal is made 
during the period of Territorial government. 

No better summarization of the law is to be found than the state- 
ment of Circuit Judge Deady in Case v. Toftus (39 Fed. 730). It is 
said : 

“The doctrine that new States must be admitted into the Union on 
an ‘equal footing’ with the old ones does not rest on any express pro- 
vision of the Constitution, which simply declares (art. 4, sec. 3) ‘new 
States may be admitted by Congress into this Union,’ but on what is 
considered and has been held by the Supreme Court to be the general 
character and purpose of the Union, the States, as established by the 
Constitution—a Union of political equals. Pollard v. Hagan (3 How. 
233) ; Permoli v. New Orleans (Id. 609) ; Strader v. Graham (10 How. 
92). 
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“But certainly this equality does not require that the new State 
shall be admitted to any right in the soil thereof considered as prop- 
erty. The ante-Revolution States acquired no property. in the soil 
thereof by entering into the Union. The lands that had not passed 
into private hands they already owned and held as the political suc- 
cessors of the British Crown. 

“The true constitutional equality between the States only extends 
to the right of each, under the Constitution, to have and enjoy the 
same measure of local or self government, and to be admitted to an 
equal participation in the maintenance, administration, and conduct of 
the common or National Government. 

“The pride of the new State may be touched at the thought of being 
the owner of the tide, swamp, and overflowed lands within its borders, 
and the taxpayer may flatter himself that the proceeds of their sale will 
lighten the burden of taxation, but observation and experience in the 
new State tell a different tale. If aid is to be given to the new State 
out of the public lands within its borders, let Congress provide that it 
shall have a liberal percentage of all the sales of such land. 

“The soil of Oregon was acquired by the National Government by 
means of the discoveries, explorations, and occupation of the citizens 
of the United States; and it was so acquired for the benefit of all, and 
not a part. In Johnson v. McIntosh (8 Wheat. 595), Mr. Chief Justice 
Marshall, in considering the effect of a discovery of an uninhabited 
country by persons who acknowledge some existing government, says: 

“ ‘The discovery is made for the benefit of the whole nation: and 
the vacant soil is to be disposed of by that organ of the government 
which has the constitutional power to dispose of the national 
dominions.’ ” 

In the case of United States v. Holt State Bank (February 15, ad- 
vance sheet, p. 213), decided by the Supreme Court of the United 
States on the Ist day of February of this year, the court again had 
occasion to define the right of the United States in lands underlying 
navigable waters within a State. It is said: 

“It is settled law in this country that lands underlying navigable 
waters within a State belong to the State in its sovereign capacity and 
may be used and disposed of as it may select, subject to the paramount 
power of Congress to control such waters for the purposes of naviga- 
tion in commerce among the States and with foreign nations, and sub- 
ject to the qualification that where the United States, after acquiring 
the territory and before the creation of the State, has granted rights 
in such lands by way of performing international obligations, or effect- 
ing the use of improvement of the lands for the purposes of commerce 
among the States and with foreign nations, or carrying out other public 
purposes appropriate to the object for which the territory was held, 
such rights are not cut off by the subsequent creation of the State, 
but remain unimpaired, and the rights which otherwise would pass to 
the State in virtue of its admission into the Union are restricted or 
qualified accordingly.” 

It would seem clear that the Federal Government, in admitting the 
State of Arizona into the Union, had the right to grant or withdraw 
from State sovereignty any lands underlying navigable waters, or 
any other part of the public domain within the confines of the new 
State, so long as the grant or withdrawal was for any public purpose, 
appropriate for the objects for which the territory was held, or which 
effected the use or improvement of the lands in question. 

Since the Federal Government had the right to make the withdrawal, 
it should now be determined just what was done with reference to the 
Colorado River, 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT HAS ASSUMED CONTROL OF THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE COLORADO RIVER 


When new States have been carved out of national territory it has 
been customary for the United States to retain title to the public 
domain. In most instances this has brought the Western States into 
the Union with a large percentage of the area of the State still national 
property. The Federal Government early developed the practice of 
setting aside certain lands for the benefit of the new State, such, for 
instance, as university lands in all Western States. The lands, valuable 
because of mineral deposits, have in all Western States, with the ex- 
ception of Texas, been uniformly retained by the Federal Government. 
It is, of course, common knowledge that the title to mining claims is 
derived directly from the United States and not from the State. These 
reservations have, of course, been different in different States. To 
argue that the requirement of admission upon an equal footing with 
other States called for precise similarity in these withdrawals is 
speedily reduced to absurdity if one but considers that the value, area, 
and natural and geographical characteristics of new States does not 
lie within the control of any government, 

There are two withdrawals affecting the Colorado River. The en- 
abling act which brought Arizona into the Union was adopted by 
Congress on the 20th of June, 1910. The governor seems to think that 
in quoting relevant language from the enabling act we have not given 
the full chapter and verse. The entire paragraph is as follows: 

“ There is hereby reserved to the United States and excepted from 
the operation of any and all grants made or confirmed by this act to 
said proposed State all land actually or prospectively valuable for the 
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development of water power or power for hydroelectric use or trans- 
‘mission, and which shall be ascertained and designated by the Secre- 
. tary of the Interior within five years after the proclamation of the 
President declaring the admission of the State; and no land so reserved 
and excepted shall be subject to any disposition whatsoever of said 
State, and any conveyance or transfer of such land by said State or any 
officer thereof shall be absolutely null and void within the period above 
named; and in lieu of the land so reserved to the United States and 
excepted from the operation of any of said grants there be, and is 
hereby, granted to the proposed State an equal quantity of land to be 
selected from land of the character named and in the manner prescribed 
in section 24 of this act.” 

This is paragraph 6 of section 28, of the enabling act, and is set forth 
on page 105 of the Civil Code, Revised Statutes of Arizona, 1913. 

On June 25, 1910, Congress enacted the presidential withdrawal act 
in the following language: — 

“The President may, at any time in his discretion, temporarily with- 
draw from settlement, location, sale, or entry any of the public lands 
of the United States, including (the District of) Alaska, and reserve the 
same for water-power sites, irrigation, classification of lands, or other 
public purposes to be specified in the orders of withdrawals, and such 
withdrawals or reservations shall remain in force until revoked by him 
or by an act of Congress.” 

When the development of the Colorado became a public question in 
Arizona, being more or less emphasized by the Santa Fe convention, 
we procured from the Secretary of the Interior photostatic copies of 
all withdrawals made by his office pursuant to the instructions con- 
tained in the enabling act and also secured from him a description of 
the presidential withdrawals. The withdrawals made by the Secretary 
of the Interior were then checked for us by an engineer against a map 
of the Colorado in Arizona. While we have never checked out the 
presidential withdrawals in this same way, we understand that they 
follow substantially the same plan which the Secretary of the Interior 
pursued ; that is, that both included a strip of land following the whole 
line of the river and extending on either side of the river from a 
quarter to half a mile in width. Tnis strip extends without a break 
. from the point where the Colorado enters the State on the Utah line 

. to where it turns south beyond the confluence of the Virgin River and 
forms the north-and-south boundary of Nevada and Arizona and Cali- 
fornia and Arizona. There may be some reservations below this point, 
but we have not checked them. There are also, of course, numerous 
reservations of the tributaries of the Colorado and other streams in 
the State, as well as transmission-line reservations, which are not perti- 
nent to this discussion. 

Before examining the terms of the withdrawal it is appropriate at 
this point to note what legal steps the Federal Government has taken 
with reference to the Colorado River and to ascertain from a considera- 
tion of these steps what the plan of the Federal Government seems 
to be. 

On June 10, 1920, Congress passed the Federal water power act. By 
this act Congress created the Federal Power Commission, with authority 
to regulate dams and reservoirs on navigable streams and to grant 
licenses to construct dams on navigable streams. The act applies 
throughout the United States, and its application is in no sense peculiar 
to the Colorado, An interesting glimpse of the history of this legis- 
lation is to be found in the following statement contained in the opinion 
of the trial judge in the case of Arizona Power Co, v. Gulf Power, etc., 
Co. (283 Fed. 606), which is the first adjudication upon the validity of 
the act. The court said: 

“This act is the fruit of two independent bills introduced in the 
"Congress more than five years ago. One of them, called the navigable 
water bill, was designed for the construction of dams and reservoirs in 
navigable waters, for the double purpose of improving navigation and 
the harnessing of the surplus water in rocky and shoaly courses, where 
it was deemed best by Congress under the plan to improve the navigabil- 
ity by the slack-water method; the other, called the public land bill, 
had for its main purposes the devotion of flowing streams to power uses 
and for the impounding of water on the Government domain or reserva- 
tion for irrigation in furtherance of farm development. 

“The two bills had one element in common—the development of 
power. The first sought to confer jurisdiction or administration upon 
the Secretary of War; the other conferred like power on the Secretary 
of Interior and the Secretary of Agriculture. These measures never 
became laws because the Senate and the House of Representatives could 
not agree upon the forms and all the provisions. Finally the two pieces 
of proposed legislation were in material respects combined into the one 
now called the Federal water power act, before mentioned. This act, 
among other things, created the Federal Power Commission, consisting 
of the Secretaries of War, Interior, and Agriculture, and conferred upon 
this commission the power of authorizing and regulating dams and res- 
ervoirs on navigable streams and the like improvements on public lands. 
It is apparent, of course, that these two subjects of legislation differ 
from each other, for the first relates to navigable streams and depends 
upon the power of Congress to regulate interstate and foreign commerce, 
and the other having reference to public lands belonging to the Gov- 
ernment, and predicated upon the power of Congress to dispose of the 
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public lands and to make adequate rules and regulations with respect 
thereto.” 

Probably inspired by the desire to avoid the interstate litigation 
which had arisen under the rights of different States in interstate 
streanrs in the past, as evidenced in the cases of Colorado v. Kansas 
(206 U. S. 46, 51 L. Ed. 956), Texas v. Oklahoma (258 U. S. 574, 
66 L. Ed. 771), Wyoming v. Colorado (259 U. S. 319, 66 L. Ed. 999), 
and many others, Congress enacted, on August 1, 1921, the Federal 
statute which gave the States of the Colorado River Basin the right 
to enter into an interstate treaty respecting tbe apportionment of the 
waters of the Colorado River. The delegates met at Santa Fe and 
drafted the Colorado River compact, which, under the terms of the 
Federal statute permitting the treaty, was not to become binding 
or obligatory until approved by the legislature of cach State and by 
Congress. Until an apportionment of water has been agreed upon 
between the States, it has at least been the Federal plan that no 
license would be issued for development of the Colorado River. With- 
out entering into any argument upon the merits or demerits of the 
pact, it must be admitted that many of the objections to the adoption 
of the pact, which have been put forth in Arizona in the last three 
years, are based on a misapprehension of, or at least a failure to inves- 
tigate, the rights of the Federal Government and State in the river. 

To return to the question of withdrawals. . 

From what has been said it will be seen that the purpose of the 
withdrawal by the Secretary of the Interior was to withhold, under 
the sovereignty of the United States as distinguished from the sover- 
eignty of the State of Arizona, all lands actually or prospectively 
valuable for the development of water power or power for hydro- 
electric use or transmission. The investigation of the law which 
we have seen put forth as supporting the position of the State 
administration is contained in the opinion given to the governor by 
Mr. Samuel White, of Phoenix. ‘This opinion, you will remember, was 
rendered last fall, long after the State administration had adopted its 
present position. It is a high-class piece of work, but it must neces- 
sarily be regarded as a brief written in support of a position already 
taken, and not as an untrammeled investigation of the law. To us 
it seems about as good a brief as can be written in support of that 
position. 

It is said that the withdrawals made by the Secretary of the Interior 
do not include the bed of the Colorado River, and that the bed of the 
river therefore belongs to Arizona. 

The Secretary of the Interior’s withdrawals are necessarily made by 
reference to legal subdivisions. Water power designation No. 7, Arizona 
No. 4, filed February 9, 1917 (made within five years of the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation of statehood), reads, as to pertinent language, as 
follows: 

“Under and pursuant to the provisions of section 28 of the act of 
Congress approved June 20, 1910 (36 Stat. 557, 575), entitled ‘An act 
* * œ to enable the people of Arizona to form a constitution and 
State government and be admitted into the Union on an equal footing 
with the original States,’ the following-described lands are hereby desig- 
nated as actually or prospectively valuable for the development of 
water powers or power for hydroelectric use or transmission, and notice 
is hereby given that under the terms of said act said lands are reserved 
to the United States and exempted from the operation of any and all 
grants made or confirmed thereby of the State of Arizona. 


GILA AND SALT RIVER MERIDIAN 


“All lands of the United States which, when surveyed, will be in- 
cluded within legal subdivisions situated in whole or in part within 
a quarter of a mile of Colorado River and within the following town- 
ships.” (Here follows description of legal subdivision.) 

The language of other designations is similar, and from the memo- 
randum on the language of the presidential withdrawals which we 
have from the Secretary of the Interior we take those withdrawals to 
be the same jn substance and form. 

The withdrawals are of lands valuable for the development of 
water power and hydroelectric power, and the withdrawals include 
all lands within the townships enumerated, when surveyed, situate 
in whole or in part within a quarter of a mile of the Colorado 
River. When these townships are surveyed the Colorado River will 
pass through them, be included within them, and be a part of them, 
just as the Gila River passes through townships already surveyed. 

What lands are valuable for the development of water power and 
hydroelectric power? Can there be any doubt as to whether the lands 
upon which a dam will stand are valuable for such purposes? Are 
the banks of the river valuable for the development of such power, 
and is the bed of the river without value for such purpose? Is there 
someone who, in sober judgment, will put forth the proposition that 
the United States Government, having the right to withhold both 
the bed and the banks of the river, chose to withhold the banks as 
valuable for the development of power, and relinguished its right in 
the bed of the river because the bed was not valuable for such pur- 
poses? Plain common sense would seem to settle the matter, but 
let us apply another rule of construction which fits the case. While 
the Supreme Court said in the Holt State Bank case that grants 
of land underlying navigable rivers, claimed to have been made 
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prior to statehood, are not to be lightly inferred, no such rule is 
to be applied to the withholding of lands by the Federal Government 
itself. But even if a grant, as distinguished from a withdrawal in 
the interest of the “ whole people,” was concerned, a grant in the 
words of the designation above quoted would carry with it the bed 
of the river. 

In the case of Donnelly v. United States (228 U. S. 242, 57 L. Ed. 
820), the Supreme Court of the United States had before it the ques- 
tion of whether or not the murder of an Indian by a white man, 
occurring in the bed of the Klamath River, was within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal court because it occurred on an Indian reserva- 
tion. The question presented was whether or not the extension of the 
Hoopa Valley Reservation included the bed of the Klamath River, or 
whether the bed of the river was a part of the State of California. 
Mr. Justice Pitney, speaking for the court, said: 

“ Does the reservation include the bed of the Klamath River? The 
descriptive words of the order are ‘a tract of country 1 mile in width 
on each side of the Klamath River and extending,’ etc. It seems to us 
clear that if the United States was the owner of the river bed, a reason- 
able construction of this language requires that the river be considered 
as included within the reservation. Indeed, in view of all the circum- 
stances, it would be absurd to treat the order as intended to include 
the uplands to the width of 1 mile on each side of the river and at the 
same time to exclude the river.” 

Upon the authority of the cases previously cited there is, of course, 
no question as to whether or not the United States was in fact the 
owncr of the bed of the Colorado River prior to statehood. 

Reference to the rehearing opinion in the Donnelly case will disclose 
that nothing there said affects the language quoted above. 

In Oklahoma v. Texas (258 U. S. 573, 66 L. Ed. 771) the Supreme 
Court of the United States had before it the question of whether or not 
the United States, in disposing of the uplands along the banks of the 
Red River, had, during Territorial days, also disposed of the bed of the 
river, Holding that the United States was free when disposing of the 
uplands to retain all or any part of the river bed, the court further 
held that the question of whether or not the bed of the river had been 
retained by the United States was purely a question of what the United 
States intended to do at the time the disposal in question took place. 

In the case of Brewer-Elliott Oil & Gas Co. against United States the 
question arose as to whether the bed of the Arkansas River passed 
from the United States to the Cherokee Nation by treaty, or whether 
it became the property of the State of Oklahoma upon its admission 
to the Union. The position of the claimant, under the title from the 
Indian nation, was sustained by the district court, affirmed by the 
circuit court of the United States, and again affirmed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. These citations are 249 Fed. 609, 270 
Fed. 100, 260 U. 8S. 77, 67 L. Ed. 140. The treaty with the Cherokee 
Nation made no reference to the bed of the river, but grantcd and 
guaranteed to the nation a tract of land which included the banks 
on both sides of the river. It was held by the district court, the cir- 
cuit court of appeals, and the Supreme Court of the United States that 
the bed of the river was included in the grant. Calling attention to the 
fact that the theory of counsel for the State of Oklahoma overlooked 
the question of the right of the United States to grant the bed of a 
navigable river as well as a nonnavigable river prior to statehood, 
Judge Sanborn, speaking for the circuit court of appeals, says: 

“The United States has always been both sovereign and proprietor 
in its Territories and has always had the right and power to dispose 
absolutely of any of its public land therein; and while it has held 
its public lands in its Territories below high-water mark under navi- 
gable waters in trust for future States and has not conveyed them by 
general laws, and has acted upon the policy of leaving the administra- 
tion and disposition of the sovereign rights in navigable waters and in 
the soil under them to the control of future States when admitted, 
nevertheless it has always possessed and has frequently exercised the 
absolute power to grant such lands and any interest it had in them 
irrevocably, whenever it became necessary to do so, to perform inter- 
national obligations or to carry out other public purposes appropriate 
to the objects for which it has heid the lands in its Territories. 

“The United States has never held its public lands in the Terri- 
tories under nonnavigable waters under any trust for future States, 
but has always had and exercised the absolute right to grant and 
dispose of such lands absolutely as appurtenant to and parts of the 
property granted or conveyed by it to the riparian owners of the 
adjacent banks according to the existing law upon the subject of the 
rights of riparian owners at the times of the respective grants.” 

Conceding that the title to the bed of the river was in the United 
Statex, the question of whether or not it was contained in the grant 
is not affected by the question of a navigability. 

It is probably unnecessary to point out that the cases discussed all 
involve grants made by the United States prior to statehood are not 
merely a withholding of lands under the sovereignty of the United 
States. If there is any rule of construction involved and there is 
any difference between the rule applicable to grants and applicable 
to withdrawals in the name of the United States, surely the more 
favorable construction should be invoked in the case of the with- 
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drawal. It is the intent of Congress which governs in both cases, 
In speaking of the rule of construction to be applied to a grant of 
public lands to a railroad in Wisconsin Central R. R. Co. v. Forsythe 
(159 U. S. 46, 40 L. Ed. 71), Mr. Justice Brewer says: 

“But it is a rule of equal, if not highcr, significance that every 
act of Congress making a grant is to be treated both as a law and a 
grant, and the intent of Congress when ascertained is to control in 
the interpretation of the law. 

“The solution of these questions depends, of course, upon the con- 
struction given to the acts making the grants; and they are to receive 
such a construction as will carry out the intent of Congress, however 
difficult it nright be to give full effect to the language used if the 
grants were by instruments of private conveyance. To ascertain that 
intent we must look to the condition of the country when the acts were 
passed, as well as to the purpose declared on their face, and read all 
parts of them together.” 


It is entirely commendable that one should be jealous of the rights 
of one’s State, especially when called upon to act in any official 
capacity. It is entirely appropriate and highly desirable that any 
argument be advanced in support of State rights which may be said to 
be fairly deducible from the facts. But surely there is little from 
which Arizona can ever derive advantaze in the argument that the 
Federal Government, in withdrawing lands valuable for the development 
of water power and hydroelectric power intended to retain under 
Federal sovereignty the banks of the Colorado and intended to relinquish 
the bed of the river. 


THB QUESTION OF NAVIGABILITY 


It has been said that the right of the Federal Government in the 
Colorado turns on the test of navigability. The Federal Government 
had the right to withhold the bed of the river if navigable, and it had 
the right to withhold the bed of the river if nonnavigable. Hence, it 
would seem that navigability does not provide the test. So far as we 
can discover, the Colorado River has never been declared by any legis- 
lative enactment to be navigable, nor has it been judicially deternyincd 
to be navigable. In fact, as we understand it, the latest governmental 
survey of the river declined to recommend the appropriation of funds 
for the improvement of navigation on the Colorado. 

A river may be held navigable at one point and pnonnavigable at 
another. This must be true of all rivers. There must be a point 
at which they become nonnavigable. The test of navigability is def- 
initely settled. , It has been said again and again by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, that the test of the navigability of a river is, 
whether it, in its natural state, is used or is capable of being used 
as a highway for commerce, over which trade and travel is or may be 
conducted in the customary modes of trade and travel on water. 
Navigability in law is navigability in fact. This is the definition of 
navigability contained in the Federal water power act. It is a re- 
script of the language of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

In the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo and in the Gadsden treaty, 
the Colorado River is probably regarded (at least near its mouth) as a 
navigable stream; this, however, does not amount to a determination 
of navigability. The question was definitely passed on with respect 
to the Red and Arkansas Rivers in Oklahoma ~v. Texas, supra. 

In United States v. Rio Grande Dam & Irrigation Co. (147 U. 8. 
590, 43 L. Ed. 1136), the Supreme Court of the United States found 
it unnecessary to pass on the question of whether or not international 
treaty rights were involved in the case of the Rio Grande River, for 
the reason that the river was not only navigable where it formred the 
boundary betwecn the United States and Mexico, but was also naviga- 
ble within the United States territory, and the obligation of the 
United States to its citizens was certainly as great as any arising by 
treaty or international law. 

It may be that the Colorado River, along the western boundary of 
the State, is navigable in its natural state, and has at some time been 
used as an avenue of trade and commerce, but what could be more 
contrary to fact than to claim that the Colorado in the canyon country 
is navigable in law, because navigable in fact as a highway for com- 
merce over which trade and travel may be conducted in the customary 
modes of trade and travel by water. 

Last year Mason gave me a very fine book on the history of the 
Colorado River, and I had the opportunity of reading an account of 
the voyages of Major Powell, Lieutenant Wheeler, and the Brown and 
Stanton voyages through the canyon; also the story of the expedition 
of Kolb brothers and of some of the others who have made the down- 
the-Colorado trip, or who claim to have made it. The matter of navi- 
gating the Colorado, as one pictures it from the narrative of these 
voyages, is a feat comparable to a polar expedition or the climbing of 
Mount Everest. It seems to us to declare the Colorado River to be 
navigable in the canyon country is very much like declaring Niagara 
Falls to be navigable because somebody once went over it in a barrel. 

The appropriatton of waters flowing over the public domain has been 
very generally left by the Federal Government to local custom or local 
legislation, but this could not be said of the Colorado River in the 
canyon country, at least, because of the blanket withdrawals which 
have been described, 
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Not only does the Federal Government have’ plenary jurisdiction 
over navigable rivers, but it has the right to control the nonnavigable 
portion of a river so that nothing shall be attempted effecting the navi- 
gability of some other portion of the river. In the case of United 
States v. Rio Grande Dam & Irrigation Co. (174 U. S. 690, 43 L. Ed. 
1136) the Supreme Court of the United States held that the juris- 
diction of the general government over interstate commerce and its 
natural highways vested in that government the right to make all 
needed measures to preserve the navigability of the navigable water 
courses of the country, even against State action. It was held if the 
building of a dam at Elephant Butte would substantially diminish the 
navigability of the Rio Grande many hundreds of miles below in the 
lower reaches of the river where it had been determined to be naviga- 
ble, that the United States might restrain the building of the dam to 
the extent of the diminution involved. l 

No better illustration of the complete authority of the United States 
to preserve navigability is to be found than the recent case of Sanitary 
District of Chicago v. United States (266 U. S. 405, 69 L. Ed. 352). 
There the United States enjoined the increased withdrawal of water 
from Lake Michigan through the Chicago Drainage Canal. It was 
claimed that the withdrawal of the water was imperative for the wel- 
fnre and the necessity of the inhabitants of the city of Chicago and 
vicinity, and that the refusal to permit the withdrawal of the water 
of the lake would result in the loss of many millions of dollars to the 
Sanitary District of Chicago, which owned the drainage canal. Many 
of the States bordering on the Mississippi River, by special leave, 
appeared in the case. The Supreme Court, speaking through Mr. Jus- 
tice HIolmes, said : 

“This brief summary of the pleadings is enough to show the gravity 
and importance of the case. It concerns the expenditure of great 
sums and the welfare of millions of men. But cost and importance, 
while they add to the solemnity of our duty, do not increase the diffi- 
culty of decision except as they induce argument upon matters that, 
with less mighty interests, no one would venture to dispute. The law 
is clear, and when it is known the material facts are few. 

“This is not a controversy between equals. The United States is 
asserting its sovereign power to regulate commerce and to control the 
navigable waters within its jurisdiction. It has a standing in this 
suit not only to remove obstruction to interstate and foreign commerce— 
the main: ground which we will deal with last—but also to carry out 
treaty obligations to a foreign power bordering upon some of the 
lakes concerned, and, it may be, also on the footing of an ultimate 
sovereign interest in the lakes.” 

The authority of the United States over navigable waters is probably 
not questioned in connection with the Colorado River, but it is doubtful 
if anyone fully appreciates the extent of that authority without a read- 
ing of the numerous cases in the Supreme Court of the United States, 
in which the subject has been discussed from the time of the writing of 
the Constitution to the present day. 

The right of the United States prior to statehood to withdraw from 
future State sovereignty, for appropriate purposes, nonnavigable waters 
flowing over the public domain is equally undoubted. Though the 
Supreme Court has not had the same occasion to pass upon the ques- 
tion, it is completely settled in the case of Brewer-Elliott Oil & Gas 
Co. v. United States, supra. If the Colorado River should be declared 
to be nonnavigable in the canyon country, the right of the United 
States to control the development of the river in connection with the 
public lands of the United States is in no sense in doubt. It is said 
in the old case of Pollard v. Hagan, supra, that the right of the United 
States in public lands originated in voluntary surrenders made by sev- 
eral of the old States of their waste and unappropriated lands, under 
a resolution of the old Congress (under Articles of Confederation) of 
the 6th of September, 1780, recommending such surrender and cession 
to aid in paying public debt incurred by the War of the Revolution. 
Ever since that day the public-land question has been regarded as a 
national concern and the development of public lands, through the 
instrumentality of waters flowing over such lands, is to be regarded as 
an incident of the governmental obligation with respect to publie lands 
in general. In fact, it is no more than a necessary incident of 
proprietorship. 

We think that the further one delves into the subject the clearer 
is the conclusion that navigability in no sense provides the test of the 
right of the Federal Government to develop the river. The question, 
if it finds its way into the courts, must necessarily be finally if not 
originally passed upon by the Supreme Court of the United States. A 
reading of the pertinent expressions of that court can, we think, leave 
little doubt of what may be expected if the question is there presented 
for adjudication. 


THE RIGHT OF THE STATE TO TAX AND TO CONTROL RATES UPON POWER 


Under the Federal power act, the Colorado River may be developed 
by the National Government, by a State government, by a municipal 
or private corporation, or technically at least, by an individual. It 
needs no citation of authority to demonstrate that if the National 
Government constructs a power manufacturing project on the river, 
that the State can not tax it. No more could the Federal Gov- 
ernment tax a project operated by a State. McCullough v. Maryland, 
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settled that question many years ago. A private corporation could 
not be said to be exempt from taxation as a Federal instrumentality 
or a State instrumentality. The fact that the corporation operates 
upon lands owned by the Federal Government, of course, affords no 
exemption. This has many times been held by the Supreme Court 
of the United States and is no longer regarded as in any degree 
debatable. And the right of the Federal Government under the 
Federal water power act, to take over the project, would afford no 
basis for exemption. 

In the case of Baltimore Ship Building, etc., Co. v. Baltimore 
(195 U. S. 875, 49 L. Ed. 242), the contention was made that the 
Ship Building Co. could not be taxed by the city because the dry 
dock which it held by agreement with the United States was a 
governmental instrumentality. The Government had the right to for- 
feit the interest of the company in the land, on certain conditions. 
The Supreme Court of the United States held that the company was 
not a governmental agency, and was, therefore, subject to local tax- 
ation. The distinction is nowhere more clearly expressed than in 
Maricopa & Phoenix Railroad Co. v. Arizona (156 U. S. 375, 39 L. 
Ed. 447), in which case the right of the Territory of Arizona to 
tax the railroad company was sustained, although the contention of 
the railroad company was that its line extended over lands of the 
United States; that they would not be reached by ‘territorial tax 
statutes. 

In Thomas v. Gay (42 L. Ed. 741, 169 U. S. 264) the right of the 
Territory of Oklahoma to tax the cattle of Indians running on Indian 
reservations was sustained by the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The operation under a Federal contract ipso facto affords no basis 
for exemption from State taxation. (Thomson v. Union Pac. R. C., 76 
U. 8. 579, 19 L. Ed. 792. United States v. Moses, 185 Fed. 90.) 

The fact that the power generated on the Colorado River might be 
sold outside of the State of Arizona does not afford an exemption from 
State taxation so long as the State tax does not amount to the imposi- 
tion of a burden on interstate commerce. A tax is held void if ob- 
noxious to the commerce clause of the Federal Constitution only if 
it directly burdens interstate commerce or (where the burden is indirect) 
if it obstructs or discriminates against such commerce. The State of 
Maine levied an excise tax upon a railroad corporation for the privilege 
of exercising its franchise within the State. The amount of the 
excise tax was determined by reference to the gross transportation 
receipts of the company, both inside and outside of the State. The 
Supreme Court, in Maine v. Grand Trunk Railroad Co, (142 U. S. 317, 
35 L. Ed. 994), sustained the tax. 

Upon the authority of Maine against Grand Trunk Railroad Co, the 
Supreme Court of New Jersey, in Tide Water Pipe Co. v. State Board of 
Assessors (57 New Jersey Law, 516, 31 Atl. 220), sustained the right 
of a State to tax the corporate franchise of a pipe-line company on 
the basis of the gross amount of receipts from transportation of oil 
and petroleum, the tax being computed on the basis of the proportion 
of gross receipts taxable, being measured by the length of the pipe 
line in the State as compared with the length of all pipe lines of the 
company. 

Moreover, even though the commodity which the taxpayer has for 
sale is intended for export to another State, the mere fact of such in- 
tention does not exempt the commodity from State taxation. Nor 
even. does the movement of the property within the State prevent the 
tax from attaching. This is well settled in the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The leading cases are Coe v. Erroll (116 U. S. 517, 
29 L. Ed. 715) and Diamond Match Co. v. Ontonagon (188 U. S. 82, 
47 L. Ed. 394). The principle is stated by the Supreme Court in Coe 
against Erroll in the following language: 

“ No definite rule has been adopted with regard to the point of time 
at which the taxing power of the State ceases as to goods exported to 
a foreign country or to another State. What we have already said, 
however, in relation to the products of a State intended for exportation 
to another State will indicate the view which seems to us the sound 
one on that subject, namely, that such goods do not cease to be part 
of the general mass of property in the State, subject as such to its 
jurisdiction and to taxation in the usual way until they have been 
shipped or entered with a common carrier for transportation to 
another State or have been started upon such transportation in a con- 
tinuous route or journey.” 

But the discussion of this right of taxation is in reality without 
relevancy here, for the reason that there is nothing which can be done 
in connection with the Colorado River compact that in any way affects 
the right of taxation. The pact can not help or harm. : 

There has been, in time past, a notion that Arizona ought to 
attach to its adoption of the pact a tax reservation. Let us briefly 
analyze this suggestion. The point is, by such a reservation would the 
State prevent the surrender of any of its right of taxation, or by 
such a reservation, could it acquire any right of taxation which it 
does not already have? 

Section 1 of Article IX of the constitution of Arizona provides: 
“The power of taxation shall never be surrendered, suspended, or con- 
tracted away.” This means that unless the people of the State, by 
their vote in amending the constitution, do surrender, suspend, or 
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contract away the taxing power, it can not be done. Hence, it follows 
that no State delegate to the Santa Fe convention, at which the com- 
pact was drafted, could, by anything he did, surrender away the 
taxing power, nor could the legislature of the State, by any ratification 
of this act or by any reservation included, surrender the taxing power. 
The correlative rights of Federal and State taxation are fixed by two 
legal documents, i. e., the Constitution of the United States and, in 
this instance, the constitution of the State of Arizona. 

The representatives of the Federal Government attending the Santa 
Fe meeting were equally powerless to amend the Constitution of the 
United States by anything included in the Colorado River compact. 
Congress, in ratifying any act of the national delegate, or approving 
any reservation in the pact, was equally powerless to surrender the 
right of the Federal Government to tax. 

It is true that States have been permitted to legislate in a field of 
Federal jurisdiction, where Congress has not occupied that field by 
appropriate legislation. But no one will contend that this permissive 
right has ever been, or for that matter, will or can ever be extended 
by Congress to a surrender of the control of interstate commerce and 
a relinquishment of the right to tax in that field. It follows that 
whatever rights of taxation Arizona has with respect to the production 
and transmission of power on the Colorado, are fixed, and are not to 
be modified by anything said or done with reference to the compact. 

The matter of the regulation of rates to be charged, calls for little 
discussion. Section 19, chapter 285, act of June 10, T920 (the Federal 
water power act), expressly subjects any person, association, or corpora- 
tion, owning or operating any project, and developing, transmitting, or 
distributing power for sale or use in public service, to such reasonable 
regulation of service to be rendered to customers or consumers of 
power, and regulation of rates and charges of payment therefor as 
may, from time to time, be prescribed by any duly constituted agency 
of the State in which service is rendered or the rate charged. This 
language would put any public utility operating on the Colorado River, 
not a governmental agency, under the direct regulation of the Corpora- 
tion commission of Arizona. The regulation would be subject to the 
interstate commerce limitation to the same extent as the commission’s 
powers over other public utilities in the State are now restricted. 


A WORD IN CONCLUSION 


It is unfortunate that this letter must necessarily be lengthy and 
probably discursive, but the legal questions treated can not be briefly 
covered; in fact, to be amply covered each one of them should be 
briefed by reference to a great number of cases which are not men- 
tioned here. 


The governor has said that the legal opinions expressed are at vari- 
ance with those held by many competent lawyers who have studied the 
subject and have analyzed the various legal questions raised. Lawyers 
are always at variance. There would be no such thing as a litigated 
case if lawyers invariably agreed. Every case which we have quoted, 
of course, involves conflicting views of the law presented to the court, 
but it is the aim of the law and the busincss of lawyers to dispose of 
all extraneous and preliminary questions and sift the case down to the 
controlling questions of law involved. 

It seems that your editorial has already resulted in the expression of 
the views of other lawyers. This is exactly what we want. Nothing is 
more highly desirable at the present time than an exchange of views on 
the rights of the State and the Nation in the Colorado River. The 
situation is certainly clouded at present and needs any clarifying 
reagent that can be introduced. 

The whole question is this: If the State of Arizona has certain 
rights, those rights should be safeguarded. They can not be safe- 
guarded until they are ascertained. If adoption of the pact, as written, 
involves any relinquishment of those rights, and delay does not work 
a greater prejudice to the State rights, then we ought to withhold adop- 
tion until the river freezes over at Yuma. 

On the other hand, if the best interests of the State are to be sub- 
served by adoption of the pact, and such adoption does not involve a 
relinquishment of the State rights, and furthermore, is the only way 
in which development of the river may be brought about, then we 
ought to adopt the pact forthwith. š 

To sum up, it seems to us that the right of the Federal Government 
to withdraw the river, for the purposes of development, from State 
sovereignty, is undoubted. It seems to us equally undoubted, that the 
Federal Government has already taken the necessary steps to consum- 
mate this withdrawal. Likewise, the right of the national withdrawal 
does not depend upon whether the river is navigable or nonnavigable. 

As for the right of taxation, it is not to be controlled by the com- 
pact, but rather by the attributes of dual sovereignty fixed in the 
Constitution of the United States and the constitution of Arizona. 
Whatever right of taxation the State has can not be changed by the 
adoption or rejection of the pact. 

You ask about the waters of the Colorado River. The very purpose 
of the congressional act which permitted the treaty between the States; 
that is, the compact, is tv bring about an apportionment of the waters 
between the States. It constitutes an explicit recognition by the Fed- 
eral Government of the rights of the several States of the Colorado 
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River Basin in the waters of the river. This right is also expressly 
recognized by the language of the Federal water power act. The waters 
of the river belong to the several States of the Colorado River Basin, 
subject to the paramount right of the Federal Government to control 
the river, as above delineated. 

It is not desirable here to further extend this letter by a detailed 
examination of the law respecting the waters of the river. The whole 
question of the use of the waters is held up because of the failure of 
the several Colorado River States to consummate a treaty covering 
its apportionment. 

For all practical purposes, we think it must be frankly admitted 
that the Colorado River, so far as its development is concerned, has 
been withdrawn by the Nation from the sovereignty of the State of 
Arizona and must be regarded as a national asset. That this statement 
may not be a popular one within the State of Arizona, must be admit- 
ted by any fair-minded person to be entirely beside the question. When 
an individual finds himself involved in a legal controversy and consults 
a lawyer, he expects and is entitled to, a straightforward statement 
of what his rights are, and he would not long maintain his connection 
with any lawyer who, instead of telling him what his rights are, tells 
him they are what he would like to think they are. Arizona is entitled 
to the same kind of legal advice. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN Mason Ross. 
James 8S. CASEY. 
RECESS 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate take a recess, the 
recess being until 12 o’clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 11 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously entered, took a 
recess until to-morrow, Friday, January 28, 1927, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuourspay, January 27, 1927 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O Lord God, whose guardian care extends over us to protect, 
to guide, and to nourish, Thou hast never left alone even one 
human heart that came to Thee for help. Truly, Thy all- 
embracing love gathers within its circle the world of men. 
Oh let Thy word of wisdom and Thy word of knowledge weave 
themselves into our minds, and may they serve us as an inspira- 
tion to all right living. Encourage us to put forth our own 
energies; thus we may be lifted to a higher plane of service 
and conduct. Be gracious to come to us, and may Thy instruc- 
tion be childlike, fatherly, and human. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, sent by Mr. Craven, its principal 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed without amendment 
House concurrent resolution of the following title: 

H. Con. Res. 41. Concurrent resolution expressing the ap- 
proval by the United States Congress of the proposed interna- 
tional project to erect a memorial at Santo Domingo, Dominican 
Republic, to Christopher Columbus. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that that committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled House bills of the following titles, when the Speaker 
signed the same: 
H. R. 15014. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Quincy, State of Illinois, its successors and assigns, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Mississippi 
River; and 

H. R. 15642. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Michigan and Berrien County, or either of them, to 
reconstruct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the St. 
Joseph River. 


ADDRESS OF HON. RICHARD YATES, OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for two minutes. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for two minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Speaker, up to this date the great State 
of Illinois is the only State that has been wise enough and 
gallant enough to place the statue of a woman in our national 
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hall of fame, in the rotunda. Yesterday afternoon the ladies 
of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union held a very in- 
teresting meeting in front of that statue and placed a wreath 
on the pedestal. On that occasion our colleague and friend, 
ex-Governor YATES, of Illinois, delivered an address that was 
both informational and inspirational. The thing that struck 
me especially about the address was the expressions of high 
esteem for that great woman which he quoted from distin- 
guished men who agreed with her and who disagreed with her 
in the great cause to which her life was so largely given. I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks by including the 
speech of ex-Governor YATES made yesterday. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recor by printing 
an address delivered yesterday by the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. YATES]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recor», I include the following address of Hon. 
RICHARD YATES: 

FRANCES E. WILLARD 


Mr. Yates. Madame President, called by the voice of partial ones 
among your number I have come here to-day to speak for a few moments 
upon this sweetly solemn occasion and in this imposing presence. 

I respond to the call with pleasure and pride, although I know well 
that many a woman among your number and many a man in Congress 
might with more propriety and more satisfactory results have been 
honored with the invitation. 

Fellow citizens, we stand in a holy place and on holy ground. 

It is well that occasionally we come in contact with eternal verities. 
We do so here to-day. 

Rudyard Kipling’s sweetest saying, according to my opinion, was 
when he said: 

“It can do the world no harm to learn that brave men and sweet 
women have gone this way before.” 

At this moment we stand very near to those who before us gave all 
their bravery and all their sweetness that American liberty and law 
and righteousness might live. - 

The men whose images surround us here fought the mightiest powers 
of the known world. 

How fine that the one woman whose statue entered here, was the one 
woman of all women who fought the power of hell. And made “ hell’s 
foundations quiver.” f 

Fellow citizens, I believe with all my heart and soul and mind and 
spirit that the destiny of this, of our Nation, is divinely ordained. 

I believe that the Lord God Almighty held down the curtain of waters 
of the Atlantic Ocean upon the east side of this western cortinent of 
ours for a mighty purpose. 

I believe that mighty purpose was to establish, yea, to establish, and 
to maintain, yea, to maintain, utterly regardless of what it costs in 
men or in money, in time, in treasure, or in tears, a mighty and a 
model Republic. 

I believe that this mighty and model Republic, with corner stones 
of freedom cemented by the shed blood of our forefathers and mothers 
is destined to be— 

The heir of the ages. 

The child of the centuries, 

The beacon light of liberty. 

And the last hope of humanity. 

Fellow citizens, make no mistake about it, we are the last hope of 
humanity. If we fail civilization will be set back a thousand years. 
No king and no emperor and no sultan and no czar and no mikado is 
lying awake at night praying for our success—and for the success of 
the American experiment in self-government. No, indeed; there are 
too many republics now for those monarchs and potentates. We will 
receive no help from them. We must help ourselves. We must take 
care of ourselves. And, God helping us, we can do it. 

With everything thus at stake—all that we have, all thet we are, 
all that we expect to be—it follows: That every institution or unit 
in American life which stands up and fights for the eternal right is 
to be honored and remembered and encouraged by all well-wishers of 
human liberty. l 

Of all the units or legions since the Ohio crusade of 1873 there has 
been no unit or legion more devoted to the good of America than the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union—to-day numbering 1,000,000 
women. 

Of course, you know what must next be said. Above all the women 
who ‘headed that phalanx or legion of tireless and fearless women, 
brave and beautiful, head erect and eye alight and soul aloft, towered 
Frances E. Willard. 

Hon. Shelby M. Cullom, United States Senator from Illinois, said 
in the Senate February 17, 1905, in support of a resolution of the 
Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), providing that the 
statue of Frances E. Willard (presented by the State of Illinois to be 
placed in Statuary Hall) be accepted by the United States, and that 
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the thanks of Congress be tendered the State for the statue of one 
aS most eminent women of the United States—Senator Cullom 
said: 

“Mr. President, the State of Illinois presents to the United States 
the statue of a great woman, whose name is familiar wherever the 
English language is spoken. * * s 

“The Illinois Woman’s Christian Temperance Union when Miss 
Willard was elected as its president was a small band of women, the 
outgrowth of the women’s crusade. She received no salary, but gave 
her whole time to the work, addressing large noonday meetings daily 
in the worst districts of Chicago, practically living on the charity of 
her friends. 

“In 1879 she was elected president of the National Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, and in that position her splendid 
executive ability and faculty for organization had “full sway. She 
traveled over this country constantly, talking in behalf of her white- 
ribbon cause in every town and city in the United States having 
a population of 10,000 or more. In 1883 she projected the World’s 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, of which she later became 
president. Under her leadership the temperance ceusece spread as 
if by magic throughout the United States. * * 

“ Mr. President, I am proud that the State mi Illinois was the 
home of Frances BÐ. Willard, 

“Seven years ago to-morrow, the 18th of February, 1898, the sad 
news announced that she was no more. It seemed that the world 
stopped to mourn. No man or woman of her time received such 
splendid eulogy, not only from those engaged in her cause, not only 
from those who believed in her creed, but from the best representatives 
of all classes and all religions. 

“ In the public press we saw such comments as these: 

““¢ Wer services to mankind were inestimable. 

“* Her life was a power, not only for temperance and purity and 
right living of every kind, but for love and fellowship and brotherhood 
the world over. E 

“<The world will sorrow that such a great power for good has been 
taken away. 

“<: No history of hero worship would be complete without her won- 
drous story. 

“*To-day the hushed voices and moistened eyes of thousands upon 
thousands of men and women throughout the world testify to the 
universal impression that Miss Willard left upon her time.’ ” 

Her friend, Lady Henry Somerset, the temperance leader of Great 
Britain, said: 

“I believe that long after the temperance reform has become a 
matter of past history, long after the woman question has brought. 
about the equality of men and women—political, social, and financial— 
the name of Frances BE. Willard will be remembered not only as one 
who led a great movement but as one who gave her life, her talent, her 
enthusiasm to make the world wider for women and better for humanity. 
Such a record will be associated with no particular form of philanthropy 
but will stand among the landmarks of the ages that point the progress 
of the world along all the upward way.” 

Mr. Beveridge said: 

“ Thus prepared and thus equipped she went out into the world and 
to her work. No method can measure what she did. The half million 
of women whom she brought into organized cooperation in the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union is but a suggestion of the real results 
of her activities. Indeed, the highest benefits her life bestowed were 
as intangible as air and as full of life. She made purer the moral 
atmosphere of a continent—almost of a world. She rendered the life 
of a nation cleaner, the mind of a people saner. Millions of homes 
to-day are happier for her; millions of wives and mothers bless her; 
and countless children have grown into strong, upright, and beautiful 
maturity, who, but for the work of Frances E. Willard, might have 
been forever soiled and weakened. 

“The mother of all mothers, the sister of all wives, to every child a 
lover, Frances E. Willard sacrificed her own life to the happiness of 
her sisters. For, after all, she knew that with all her gifts and all the 
halo of her God-sent mission, nevertheless the humblest mother was yet 
greater far than she. But it was needful that she should so consecrate 
her strength and length of years. For how shall the service of utter 
unselfishness be achieved save in the utter sacrifice of self? So Frances 
E. Willard gave up her life and all the rights and glories of it that 
all of her sisters might lead fuller, richer, happier, sweeter lives 
themselves.” 

Mr. Hopkins said: 

“ Mr. President: When the late Senator Morrill, of Vermont, pro- 
posed to dedicate the old Hall of the House of Representatives as a 
national statuary hall for the purpose of authorizing each of the 
States of the Union to place therein statues of deceased persons who 
had been citizens of such State, and illustrious for their historic 
renown or for distinguished civic or military service, he little dreamed 
that the great State of Illinois, in complying with that statute, would 
select for one of her citizens a woman in the person of Frances B. 
Willard. 
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“It is not strange, then, Mr. President, that the people of Illinois 
should desire to see such a life and such a character especially honored. 
Her services have been world-wide. The cause for which she dedicated 
her life reaches all humanity. The ability with which she prosecuted 
this life work places her among the most eminent intellects of our 
generation. She possessed all the qualities of organization which 
have made such men as Marshall Field, Morgan, and Carnegie multi- 
millionaires; a genius which in military affairs would have made a 
general of the first rank; legislative qualities which in the statesman 
would have mate his name historical; oratorical abilities which have 
made such men as Beecher and Spurgeon immortal, and a charity 
which was heaven-born. 

*Tllinois, in thus honoring her to-day by placing her statue in 
yonder hall, has honored herself and the women of our State and 
country.” ° 

Mr. Dolliver said: 

“Mr, President: There has been witnessed in the Capitol to-day a 
scene the like of which has never taken place before—thousands of 
children covering a statue with flowers, and thousands of women 
standing before it in silence and in tears. 

“And so I think that the General Assembly of Illinois did well to set 
up this monument in memory of her. The children who have covered 
it this day with flowers have paid to her a tribute so simple and so 
appropriate that its fragrance will fill these corridors long after the 
formal ceremonies of this hour have been forgotten. And in after gen- 
erations, as long as this venerable edifice remains, the women of Amer- 
ica, as they look upon the chiseled beauty of that face, standing like a 
goddess among our heroes and our sages, will whisper a word of grati- 
tude to the people of Illinois when they remember the act of her gen- 
eral assembly, which, careless alike of custom and of precedent, has 
added to the title of their citizenship this perpetual dignity in the 
Capitol of the United States.” 

Mr. Foss said: 

“Mr. Speaker, Congress on July 2, 1864, passed a law authorizing 
the President to invite all the States to provide and furnish statues in 
marble or bronze, not exceeding two in number for each State, of 
deceased persons who have been citizens thereof and illustrious for their 
historic renown or for distinguished civic or military service, such as 
each State may deem to be worthy of this national commemoration, and 
when so furnished the same shall be placed in the old Hall of the House 
of Representatives in the Capitol of the United States, which is set 
apart, or so much thereof as may be necessary, as a national statuary 
hall. 

“ Illinois has her General Shields, and now presents the statue of 
Frances E. Willard, one of the foremost women of her time.” 

The commissioners appointed by the governor were Miss Anna A. 
Gordon, Evanston; John J. Mitchell, Chicago; Mrs. Susanna M. D. Fry, 
Evanston; W. R. Jewell, Danville; and Mrs. Mary E. Metzgar, Moline. 

The commissioners awarded the execution of the statue to Helen 
Farnsworth Mears, and she has brought out in Carrara marble the 
refined womanlincss, the nobility and strength of character, the sweet- 
ness and simplicity, and the intense yearning to help humanity which 
characterized Frances E. Willard as an educator, philanthropist, and 
friend. 

The pedestal is of Vermont marble and bears the following inscrip- 
tion : 

“Ah! it is women who have given the costliest hostages to fortune. 
Out into the battle of life they have sent their best beloved, with fear- 
ful odds against them. Oh, by the dangers they have dared; by the 
hours of patient watching over beds where helpless children lay; by 
the incense of ten thousand prayers wafted from their gentle lips to 
heaven, I charge you to give them power to protect along life’s treach- 
erous highway those whom they have so loved, 


“Frances E. Willard 


«Presented by the State of Illinois 
“February XVII, MCMV” 


Frances Willard was an orator. She had the gift of eloquence 
to a remarkable degree. Both Beecher and Phillips have paid tribute 
to her power over audiences. Her voice was clear and penetrating 
and had in it that peculiar quality which held her audience entranced. 
She had a message and she told it with great simplicity, but with 
greater power. Gunsaulus and Hillis, two of the most eloquent 
preachers of our day, have testified to her powers of oratory. The 
former (Gunsaulus) said: 

“If a great heart, fed by fiery streams from on high, glowing and 
molten with burning love for humanity, issuing forth its indignant 
denunciation of evil, pouring out incessant streams of argument against 
well-dressed error and fashionable wrong, kindling with lightning-like 
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fear thousands of fellow beings until they also flash to holy wrath | 


which scathes the slayer and illumines the slain; if lifting millions of 
human beings from out of the noise and dullness of unreason into the 
serene radiance of reason, so that they are willing to obey the highest 
ideals, and to serve at any cost the noblest demands of humanity 
and God; if these be the characteristics or results of eloquence, then, 
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without doubt, Frances Willard must be considered one of the most 
eloquent of the orators of our time. 

“ Tlinois, therefore, presents this statue, not only as a tribute to 
her whom it represents—one of the foremost women of America—but 
as a trioute to woman and her mighty influence upon our national 
life; to woman in the home; to woman in all the occupations and pro- 
fessions of life; to woman in all her charity and philanthropy, wherever 
She is toiling for the good of humanity; to woman everywhere, who has 
ever stood ‘for God, for home, for native land.’ ” 

Mr. Graff said: 

“I take great pleasure and congratulate my fellow citizens of this 
Republic upon the fact that we place woman upon a higher standard 
than is done in any other civilized nation in the world. The dissemi- 
nation of education in the last 20 years has brought about new ideais 
concerning the proper elements which make up the successful mother, 
which enables her to perform all of the duties connected with the 
fashioning of human souls, with the building of human character, with 
the forecasting of the future of human lives. It is no longer believed 
in the United States that a woman is sufficiently informed and equipped 
if she is able to do the physical duties connected with the household. 
We now understand that she has the most delicate task of all other 
occupations. She has the most inyportant task for the future of the 
Republic, because this Republic rests for its safety upon the character 
of its citizenship. The child is the father of the man, and it is the 
women of America who give direction to the trend of mature life; it is 
the women who first implant the character of aspirations which after- 
wards manifest themselves in the active manhood of the United States. 
So I say, Mr. Speaker, that the State of Illinois is going forward in 
taking this new step, when she presumes that the women of the United 
States, with the important duties which they have to perform to society 
as well as to their families, have a right to a part in this hall, com- 
memorated to the forms of those who have done great work in the 
world.” 

Mr. Littlefield said: 

“ Miss Willard believed in the wisdom and efficacy of this legislation. 
Sincere and zealous enthusiast as she was, she was essentially and 
always broad minded and tclerant in her views. She knew that intelli- 
gent discussion and free and open agitation would in the end disclose 
and firmly establish the truth. In her last important public utterance 
she laid down Cobden’s rule as her guide: ‘Never assume that the 
motives of the man who is opposed to you in policy or argument are 
one whit less pure and disinterested than your own.’ ” 

Mr. Rainey said: 

“Three hundred years ago on the banks of a beautiful river in far- 
away India, at fabulous cost, a king erected a tomb in memory of a 
woman. With towering minarets of whitest marble, it stands to-day 
the most splendid building ever erected by man. The women of America 
have erected in memory of Frances E. Willard a monument not made 
of marble, which crumbles with the passing centuries, but made of that 
enduring material which withstands the ravages of time—a monument 
of human love and human admiration and human sympathy. 

“She was a true child of the prairie. During the 50 years of her 
active career she lived in the State of Illinois, and from her modest, 
quiet cottage in the village of Evanston, where only the murmurs of the 
great lake broke the stillness, she issued forth, a modern Joan of Arc, 
to fight the Nation’s enemies, aglow with purpose, wearing the armor 
of truth and womanly purity. She has won a place in the temple of 
the truly great. Frances E. Willard is dead, her soul has gone beyond 
the stars, but her memory lives. 

“The State of Illinois—always the home of great men—mindful of 
the fact that she is entitled to no more places in this Hall, presents 
now to the Nation the statue of this woman, cunningly carved by a 
woman out of the finest and the whitest of marble.” 


CONCLUSION 


Madam Chairman and fellow citizens, at the risk of earning your 
hearty disapproval I have just ventured to read (almost unpardonable 
offense in our day) extracts—very brief, indeed—from remarks by four 
United States Senators and four Members of the House, delivered in 
this Capitol in 1905, nearly 22 years ago. 

This I have done, as you may readily imagine, for a good reason, 
namely, because on reading and studying them I came to the conclusion 
that I could not possibly add to their truth and strength and beauty. 

Therefore, without trying to describe for my part the things that 
Miss Willard did, I deliberately confine myself for this unreturning 
hour to a brief statement of results in Illinois to-day, 28 years after 
Miss Willard passed away. s 

In Illinois to-day the hosts of alcohol, the advocates of beer and 
booze are more offensive and brazen and blatant than for several years 
past. Their attitude is less safe and sane, their claims are more unsafe 
and insane, and their screams and outcries, their clamors and propa- 
ganda are more manifestly a mockery—-yes, “a hollow mockery, a delu- 
sion, and a snare’’—yes, “sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal ”— 
than ever before. 

This is because they, the “ Illinois wets,” have in THinois, by Illinois, 
and from Illinois suffered the most crushing and crashing and disas- 
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trous disaster of all the disasters they have encountered in all their 
crusades to secure a wet Illinois. 

Not daring to invite the voters of Illinois to instruct the Illinois 
Legislature to vote to repeal the eighteenth amendment which is the 
only way beer and booze can be brought back to America, except by 
smuggling) the “wet” chiefs in Illinois conceived a bright idea. They 
decided to present a proposition calculated to get more votes than a 
proposition to repeal the eighteenth amendment would. 

They decided to ask, by petition, the insertion upon the ballot, for 
the election on the 2d day of November, 1926, of a queer proposition 
as a vote getter. 

This left-handed proposition was substantially that Congress ought 
to amend the Federal enforcement act so as not to prohibit beer and 
wines tolerated by State laws, or words to that effect. Namely— 

Should the Congress of the United States modify the Federal act to 
enforce the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States so that the same shall not prohibit the manufacture, sale, trans- 
portation, importation, or exportation of beverages which are not in 
fact intoxicating as determined in accordance with the laws of the 
respective States. 

This proposition appealed to enough people—deceived enough people 
to get enough signatures to insure its printing upon the official ballot. 

A million Illinois voters saw the joke and the joker and refused to 
vote at all on the proposition; to be exact, 1,070,000. 

In 1924 the total number of ballots cast in all I[llinois—including 
Chicago—was 2,579,975, and in 1926 there voted only 1,910,000; that is 
to say, the stay at homes were 669,975. Of the 1,910,000, who did 
cast a ballot in 1926, there voted “aye” 840,000 (that is for the Bren- 
nan modification by statute 840 000), leaving those who didn’t vote 
aye 1,070,000. 

It is true that of the 1,070,000 who did not vote aye only 555,000 
voted no (so that the proposition got 840,000 ayes and only 555,000 
nays), but it should be repeated that 1,070,000 voters did not vote 
“aye,” in 1926, out of the 1,910,000. 

So to repeat (and make sure) let us realize, that there are in Illinois, 
voters numbering 2,579,975, and there are voters who voted aye num- 
bering 840,000 (yes, voted for an unconstitutional, illegal modification 
law) but those who did not are 1,738,975. 

Perhaps you ask why the 1,738,000 who did not vote aye, failed to 
vote (every mother’s son) squarely against beer and booze? If you 
would like my opinion, here it is: 

We had no Frances E. Willard in Illinois; had she been present and 
protesting the antibeer actual vote would have been nearer 2,000,000 
than 1,000,000. 

Brennan (avowed and defiant nominee for Senator) received 775,000 
yotes; his opponent, Smith (indorsed by the Anti-Saloon League) 
received 842,000 or 67,000 more; and even a nominee for Congressman 
at large (and known to everybody in Illinois as the dryest nominee in 
the State) received 990,000, or 215,000 more than Brennan. As evi- 
dence, conclusive evidence, that the Illinois people (almost 7,000,000 
strong) knew what they were doing (knew just exactly what they 
were doing) let me venture to state, that while Brennan “ wet” did 
carry “ wet’? Chicago, over Smith “dry,” nevertheless the Congressman 
at large, “dry,” carried Chicago over Karch, “ wet,” for Congressman 
at large by 120,000. This does not prove that “ wets” voted for him. 
It does prove that the people made up, on Democratic pallots, what- 
ever loss the Congressman at large had suffered. 

Do you question the germaneness or good taste of bringing these 
election figures here? Here to the foot of the statue of Frances E. 
Willard? If you ask the question, let me answer it with another: 

Would it not be superbly absurd and supremely unjust to assume 
to-day that Frances E. Willard cares no more for the great cause 
of temperance? Is deaf to the war cry and the shout of victory her 
own Illinois at this moment does cry out to all the world? Out upon 
the person who ever he or she may be who would come here to-day 
and recite poetic things about Frances E. Willard and not mention at 
all the results of her labors, still living long after her death in Ilinois. 
Every Illinoisan who hates, as I do, with an unrelenting resentment, 
King Alcohol, ought to come here to-day or whenever possible and 
salute and say: “ Frances Willard, God bless you. To you we owe 
the unalterable present determination in Illinois to keep Illinois what 
you made it, the home of brave men and sweet women and precious 
children ready to fight forever the curse of intoxicating liquor—yes, 
the demon rum.” 


DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, ETC., APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 16576), 
making appropriations for the Departments of State and Jus- 
tice, and for the judiciary, and for the Departments of Com- 
merce and Labor, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and 
for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. LEHLBACH 
in the chair. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration of 
the bill H. R. 16576, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

; The Clerk resumed the reading of the bill, and read as fol- 
ows: 


For the payment of the quota of the United States, including the 
Territory of Hawaii, and the dependencies of the Philippine Islands, 
Porto Rica, and the Virgin Islands, for the support of the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture for the calendar year 1928, $9,600. 


Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word for the purpose of asking the chairman of the sub- 
committee whether since the war and since conditions have 
entirely changed in Europe we get any useful information from 
the International Institute of Agriculture at Rome? 

Mr. SHREVE. Oh, certainly; we get a vast fund of valuable 
information. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Scientific information? 

Mr. SHREVE. It is scientific and it covers the whole world. 
To show how quickly this country is advised as to conditions in 
Europe, you will recall that I mentioned a couple of years ago 
the fact of a great disaster in Italy. That disaster resulted 
in the destruction of a great crop there and in the afternoon of 
that day the people all over the United States knew about it. 
The information was sent by telegraph from Rome to Paris 
and from there the information was radioed here. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Then it goes to our Department of Agri- 
culture, does it? 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And our Department of Agriculture sees 
that such information gets to the sections of the country 
interested? 

Mr. SHREVE. Absolutely. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Do they report on crop conditions? 

Mr. SHREVE. They report on everything connected with 
agriculture. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. So it has really worked out satisfactorily? 

Mr. SHREVE. Very satisfactorily. You will remember that 
several years ago we increased our quota for the purpose of 
taking in our territorial possessions? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It was founded by an American, was it 
not? 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


To enable the Secretary of State, in his discretion, to pay the addi- 
tional quota of the United States, including the Territory of Hawaii, 
and the dependencies of the Philippine Islands, Porto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands, for the support of the International Institute of Agri- 
culture, in accordance with the resolutions of the general meetings of 
the institute held in November, 1920, and May, 1924, $34,740, for the 
calendar year 1928, to be paid in United States currency on the basis 
of the fixed rate of exchange at par. 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I would like to ask the chairman of the subcommittee 
why it is that in the bill last year there was a specific appro- 
priation of a certain amount of money while this year the ap- 
propriation is to enable the Secretary of State, in his discre- 
tion, to do certain things; in other words, why this year the 
Secretary of State is vested with a discretion which does not 
seem to have been given him last year, when there was a 
specific direction? 

Mr. SHREVE. Replying to the gentleman, Mr. Chairman, I 
will say that a condition exists in Italy which rather required 
that this fund should be in control of the Secretary or some one 
under him. Perhaps America’s position there is not just 
exactly understood. 

Mr. BLAND. But if the chairman will notice, the discretion 
does not refer to Italy. 

Mr. SHREVE. It refers to the fund we are appropriating. 
It is intended to leave it in the discretion of the Secretary, or 
some one under him, as to whether or not we shall contribute 
our share of that fund. 

Mr. BLAND. According to the language in the bill, it would 
seem to refer to Hawaii, the Philippine Islands, Porto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands. 

Mr. SHREVE. That is true. 

Mr. BLAND. And that is the reason I asked why it was 
made a discretionary matter. 

Mr. SHREVE. It refers to the additional quota of the United 
States. 

Mr. BLAND. That discretion is intended to apply to Italy, 
then? 

Mr, SHREVE. It applies to everybody and it applies to the 
entire fund. It means we can use the fund if we find ourselves 
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in a position to do so, but if we should think we ought not to 
‘use this fund in this way, then it is within the power of the 
Secretary to control the fund. 

Mr. BLAND. I am wondering what has occurred to make it 
necessary that it shall be discretionary now, when heretofore it 
has been absolute? 

Mr. SHREVE. That is an international problem which I 
do not care to discuss at this time. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The gentleman may be interested 
in knowing that all of these contributions are dependent upon 
others contributing likewise, and it was thought this discretion 
should be vested in the Secretary, but not that we desired to 
anticipate there might be delinquencies on the part of others. 

Mr. BLAND. It is a matter to which the committee gave 
consideration? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


PAN AMERICAN SANITARY BUREAU 


For the annual share of the United States for the maintenance of the 
Pan American Sanitary Burcau for the year 1928, $28,912.28. 


Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word for the purpose of asking the chairman of the 
subcommittee a question with respect to the Pan American 
Sanitary Bureau. 

This bureau has done a great deal of very excellent work 
on health conditions, and, as I understand it, the annual ex- 
penditures of this bureau are $50,000, which the various mem- 
ber countries pay in proportion to their population. 

In the hearings, at page 114, there is the statement— 


Inasmuch as the Census Bureau certifies that the population of the 
United States on July 1, 1925, was 126,714,584, the quota of the 
United States under this treaty becomes $29,222.22, whieh is an in- 
crease of $18,068.03 over the appropriation for the 1925 year. 


Does this statement about the population of the United 
States take in the continental United States or all of its outside 
Territories or possessions? 

Mr. SHREVE. Let me say to the gentleman from Maryland 
that this includes all of our Territorial possessions. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. As a matter of fact, the popula- 
tion of the United States at that time was about 116,000,000, 
but this takes in all the possessions? 

Mr. SHREVE. It includes all of our possessions; yes. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


To defray the actual and necessary expenses on the part of the 
United States section of the Inter-American High Commission, $21,000, 
to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of State. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I have not found anything in the hearings on the 
United States section of the Inter-American High Commission. 
I find we appropriate here $21,000, and in the next paragraph 
we appropriate $40,000, a part of which is to be used for such 
entertainment as is approved by the chairman of the United 
States delegation. Of course, if this serves a useful purpose, 
there would be no objection. Can the gentleman enlighten us 
on this subject? 

Mr. SHREVE. I think so. Permit me to say to the gentle- 
man that this serves a very useful purpose. It brings together 
a class of men in North America and South America and 
Central America who are working out the great problems of 
the different countries. This commission consists of repre- 
sentatives from all the American nations, South America, Cen- 
tral America, the West Indies, and so forth. 

This is an organization which is quite similar to the Pan 
American Union, the only difference being that this organization 
is founded on scientific research work and a study of financial 
relations in the various countries. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is just what prompted me to ask 
the question. Is there not overlapping between the functions of 
the Pan American Union and this high commission? 

Mr. SHREVE. No; not in the slightest. They are very dif- 
ferent. The Pan American Union, in fact, does not handle any 
of the propositions that are considered by this high commission. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. How often do the high commissioners of 
the United States meet in convention with the high commission- 
ers of the other powers? 

Mr. SHREVE. I think the next meeting is to be held some- 
time this summer, I think at Rio. 

The Inter-American High Commission was established in 1915, 
as a result of the first Pan American Financial Congress, which 
was called to meet in Washington, and representation of each 
government was provided by the appointment of sections repre- 
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senting the United States and each country in Latin America. 
The Inter-American High Commission is a financial or economic 
Pan American Union as distinguished from the so-called “ Pan 
American Union,” which is mainly a diplomatic and political 
organization. l 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Have we permanent commissioners who 
D the United States or are they appointed from time to 
ime? . 

Mr. SHREVE. They are appointed from time to time. At 
iri present time Secretary Hoover is at the head of the commis- 

on. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. As I understand it, they take up 
entirely financial matters, such as customs dues, trade-marks, 
and matters of that sort as distinguished from political matters 
which are handled by the Pan American Union. 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And it is a permanent organization? 

Mr. SHREVE. Oh, yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And they keep in communication witb 
each other? 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes.. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. It would be entirely within their 
province, for instance, to recommend a uniform Pan American 
negotiable-instruments act or something of that sort? 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For actual and necessary expenses on the part of the United States 
section of the Inter-American High Commission in connection with work 
and investigations or às may be necessary to its participation in the 
second general meeting of such commission, to be held at Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, in the year 1927, including salaries in the District of Columbia 
and elsewhere; travel and subsistence expenses, or per diem in lieu of 
subsistence (notwithstanding the provisions of any other act); tele- 
graph, telephone, messenger service, printing and binding, rent and mis- 
cellaneous expenses, local transportation in Latin-American countries 
(taxi fare) ; and such entertainment as is approved by the chairman of 
the United States delegation, $40,000, to be immediately available. 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of 
order as to the language in lines 12 and 13, on page 22, which 
reads “ Notwithstanding the provisions of any other act.” 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on 
the whole paragraph, because it would be useless to strike out 
those words and leave in the very language by which it seeks 
to get around the law. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. No; it would not. We have general 
law covering expenses for subsistence and it would undoubiedly 
be regulated by the generai law, but for the language “ not- 
withstanding the provisions of any other act.” 

Mr. BLANTON. But they are seeking to do something now 
by this paragraph that the general law does not authorize. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. No; the general law does authorize 
expenses for subsistence under the subsistence act of 1926, but 
the purpose of the language, “notwithstanding the provisions 
of any other act,” is to prevent the general law from applying. 

Mr. BLANTON. There already being a law for subsistence, 
this paragraph relating to subsistence ought to come cut, in my 
judgment. l 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. 
necessary to do that. 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield to the better judgment of my col- 
league and withdraw the further point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
desire to be heard? 

Mr. SHREVE. The language mentioned by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Brack], I think, is subject to a point of 
order, but the matter mentioned by the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. BLANTON] is not subject to a point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Of course, if we insisted on it, if any part 
of the paragraph is subject to a point of order, that would 
make the whole paragraph vicious; but I do not contend for 
the balance of the paragraph to. go out, because I believe my 
colleague is right in simply striking out the part of the para- 
graph to which he has made objection. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained, and the 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For salaries and expenses, including salaries of commissioners and 
salaries of clerks and other employees appointed by the commissioners 
on the part of the United States, with the approval solely of the Secre- 
tary of State, cost of law books, books of reference, and periodicals, 
office equipment and supplies, and necessary traveling expenses, and for 
one-half of all reasonable and necessary joint expenses of tře Interna- 
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tional Joint Commission incurred under the terms of the treaty between 
the United States and Great Britain concerning the use of boundary 
waters between the United States and Canada, and for other purposes, 
signed January 11, 1909, $42, 000, to be disbursed under the direction of 
the Secretary of State: Provided, That no, part of this appropriation 
shall be expended for subsistence of the commission or secretary, except 
for actual and necessary expenses, not in excess of $8 per day each, 
when absent from Washington and from his regular place of residence 
on official business: Provided further, That a part of this appropriation 
may be expended for rent of offices for the commission in the District 
of Columbia in the event that the Public Buildings Commission is 
unable to supply suitable office space: Provided further, That $10,000 
of this amount shall be immediately available, remain available until 
June 30, 1928, and shail be transferred to the United States Geological 
Survey, with the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, to carry 
out Article VI of the treaty of January 11, 1909, and shall also be 
available for personal services, procurement of technical and scientific 
equipment, and the hire, maintenance, repair, and operation of motor- 
propelled and horse-drawn passenger-carrying vehicles. 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
to the language on page 33, lines 9 to 14, inclusive, which reads: 


Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be expended for 
subsistence of the commission or secretary, except for actual and neces- 
sary expenses not in excess of $8 per day, when absent from Washington 
and from his regular place of residence on official business. 


I make the point of order that that is authorizing an expendi- 
ture for subsistence larger than is authorized by the general 
subsistence act of 1926. 

Mr. SHREVE. I think the gentleman is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. SHREVE. I offer the following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 28, line 9, after the word “ State,” insert “traveling expenses 
of the commission or secretary in accordance with the provisions of the 
subsistence expense act of 1926.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I would like to ask the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee why this commission should not be put on a per diem 
allowance. There is practically no work for them to do. There 
are three of them drawing $7,500 a year each, and they have 
really no meetings. 

Mr. SHREVE. In answer to the gentleman let me say that 

this is an international obligation. We can not change it 
without the consent of all the parties concerned. The Com- 
mittee on Appropriations can not change a treaty obligation 
by reducing or refusing appropriations. 
- Mr. MacGREGOR. All the treaty provides is that there 
shall be established an international joint commission. It does 
not say anything about the salary or how the commissioners 
shall be paid. Further, I would like to ask the chairman 
whether he has any information on the matter of an amendment 
or revision of the treaty. For several years I have been wait- 
ing to have the treaty revised. The great matter of moment so 
far as I am concerned is the allowance of a greater diversion 
of water at Niagara Falls for power purposes. We had a very 
extensive report two years ago from the Army engineers stat- 
ing that it would be possible to divert 10,000 or 20,000 more 
cubic feet of water per second at Niagara Falls. Under the 
present treaty only 56,000 cubic feet a second can be diverted. 
The progress of the work has been delayed by the failure to 
arrive at an agreement with the Canadian Government, and I 
can see no present progress. Until that is done there is no 
work for the commission to do. 

There is a further proposition involved in this: Several years 
ago the International Joint Commission made an investigation 
on the subject of the pollution of waters of the lakes and 
boundary streams. They made a report that under the treaty 
they had no power to break or enforce any regulation with 
reference to the pollution of the lakes or the boundary streams. 
No further action could be taken until there is a revision of 
the treaty. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The commission would not have any 
power to enforce regulations. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. The gentleman from New York misun- 
derstands me; I did not say they had. I say they made an 
investigation to determine the extent of the pollution and 
stated in their report that they had no power to enforce regu- 
lations. I am asking for a revision of the treaty giving power 
to. the International Joint Commission to provide for regula- 
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tion Piles reference to the pollution of the waters of the Great 


Mr. ‘SHREVE. This treaty obligation was entered into on 
January 11, 1909. The treaty reads: 


Whereas a treaty between the United States of America and his 
majesty, the King of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land and of the British Dominions beyond the Seas, Emperor of India, 
to prevent disputes regarding the use of boundary waters, and to set- 
tle all questions which are now pending between the United States 
and the Dominion of Canada involving the rights, applications, or in- 
terests of either in relation to the other, or to the inhabitants of the 
other along their common frontier, and to make provision for the ad- 
justment and settlement of all such questions as may hereafter arise, 
was concluded and signed by their respective plenipotentiaries at Wash- 
ington on the 11th of January, 1909. 


Now, I want to ask the gentleman if he does not think that 
is broad enough to cover the situation? 

Mr. MaoGREGOR. No; the International Joint Commission 
made a very extensive investigation and made a report in 1917, 
I think, as to the pollution of the waters of the Great Lakes, 
the Detroit and Niagara Rivers, and all connecting waters, and 
stated as their conclusion that although they had no power to 
make or enforce regulations, it was left to a revision of the 
treaty to give them the power to make and enforce regulations. 
That is one reason named and urged for a revision of the treaty. 

Mr. SHREVE. The gentleman suggested that the commis- 
sion is not actually engaged all the time. In addition to the 
work apparent to everybody the current matter before them is 
the Rainy Lake levels, the revision of the tributaries of the 
Milk River between Montana and Alberta, and the measure- 
ment and apportionment of the waters of the St. Marys River 
and the Milk River at other places, so that they have numerous 
things they have to handle. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Oh, yes; numerous things. 

Mr. SHREVE. And they always have some unfinished busi- 
ness. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I hope the gentleman will not give these 
commissioners police powers as he suggested before. I think 
there should be some remedy and some action ought to be 
taken on their report, but I do not believe we PSOE invest any 
such local matter in this commission. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. The matter of the pollution of the Great 
Lakes is not a local matter. That affects the whole country. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I mean local with reference to the oppo- 
sition of Great Britain. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I do not care who does it. We can not 
do anything until we get a revision of the treaty giving some- 
body in authority power. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


PAYMENT TO THE GOVERNMENT OF PANAMA 


To enable the Secretary of State to pay to the Government of 
Panama the sixteenth annual payment due on February 26, 1928, from 
the Government of the United States to the Government of Panama 
under article 14 of the treaty of November 18, 1903, $250,000. 


Mr. HOOPER. Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word to get some information. ‘Is this a perpetual annual 
payment of $250,000? 

Mr. SHREVE. This is an agreement that we made with 
Panama when we built the canal. 

Mr, HOOPER. It is a perpetual Naas 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 


To pay the annual share of the United States as an adhering member 
of the International Research Council and of the associated unions 
organized at Brussels, July 18-28, 1919, as follows: International 
Research Council, $160; International Astronomical Union, $960; 
International Union of Pure and Applied Chemistry, $360; Internu- 
tional Union of Geodesy and Geophysics, $1,664; International Union 
of Mathematics, $80; International Union of Scientific Radiotelegraphy, 
$128; International Union of Pure and Applied Physics, $128; in all, 
$3,480, to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of State. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
paragraph. I want to ask the chairman what benefits we are 
getting out of all this expenditure. 

Mr. SHREVE. That is the International Research Council? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. We pay $160 for that council, then 
we pay $960 for the International Astronomical Union and 
$360 for the International Union of Pure and Applied Chemis- 
try and $1,664 for the International Union of Geodesy and 
Geophysics and $80 for the International Union of Mathe- 
matics and $128 for the International Union of Scientific Radio 
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Telegraphy; and there may be some good in that; and we 
pay $128 for the International Union of Pure and Applied 
Physics. What is the good of sending a contribution to each 
one of these with a bureau chief attached during the summer 
time? 

Mr. SHREVE. That is not the situation. There is no 
bureau chief. This is an international agreement. 

Mr. BLANTON. It started with just one contribution for 
the International Research Council, a small contribution, and 
the gentleman will find that all of these detailed additions 
have been added during the course of the years. It is like a 
snowball rolling downhill. 

Mr. SHREVE. But it has been rolling all over the world, 
and it must be rolling for some purpose. 

Mr. BLANTON. What good ure we getting out of it? 

Mr. SHREVE. Let me read to the gentleman and point out 
the significauce of this. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, can not the gentleman separate him- 
self from his book and tell us? I want to say this off the 
reel: There is not a man in this House who can get up and tell 
us, without referring to a book, what these various appropria- 
tions accomplish, and what good they do. You have got to go 
to the book to find out what some bureau chief has told you 
about it. I call the gentleman's attention to the next para- 
graph, “International Hydrographic Bureau.” We are making 
an annual contribution for its maintenance of $5,790. On the 
next page of the bill we are making an annual contribution to 
the International Bureau of the Union for the Protection of 
Industrial Property. What good are we getting out of that? 
None in the world. If the gentleman will just check them up 
as they start to Europe along between April 1 and September 
1, he will find a whole army of bureau chiefs out of this 
State Department and other departments traveling all over 
Europe at the expense of the people. 

Mr. SHREVE. Oh, I beg to differ with the gentleman. 
There is no traveling expense included in the item. 

Mr. BLANTON. There may not be in one particular item, 
but there are in these items. Does the gentleman know how 
many men the State Department sends to Europe every year? 

Mr. SHREVE. That has nothing to do with it. 

Mr. BLANTON. And how many from other departments 
that are seat? There is a bunch of them, and some of these 
days I am going to take the time to collocate their names and 
addresses and make them public. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am going to take the time and go to the 
trouble of doing that, because these subcommittees do not seem 
to know anything about it. I shall show exactly how many of 
them from each department are traveling over Europe every 
year—on mere pleasure trips, most of them—from which we 
are getting no benefit whatever. There is a continual appro- 
priation here for that every year in every appropriation bill, 
and we ought to stop it. i 

Mr. SHREVE. “hese are all international agreements. They 
are problems that the whole world is interested in solving. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman know how many spe- 
cial bills for such things we passed on last consent day? They 
are coming up here from the State Department right along. I 
think three or four of them were passed on the last consent day. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, they were for these scientific conven- 
tions. 

Mr. BLANTON. I hope that the gentleman from New York 
is not in favor of spending our money in this way. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Oh, I think this is very useful. 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has again expired. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, that was pro forma, and I 
withdraw it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For the expenses of determining the amounts of claims against Ger- 
many by the Mixed Claims Commission established under the agreement 
concluded between the United States and Germany on August 10, 1922, 
for the determination of the amount to be paid by Germany in satis- 
faction of the financial obligations of Germany under the treaty con- 
cluded between the Governments of the United States and Germany on 
August 25, 1921, for the expenses of determining the amounts of claims 
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against Austria and Hungary by the Tripartite Claims Commission es- 
tablished under the agreement concluded between the United States 
and Austria and Hungary on November 26, 1924, for the determination 
of the amount to be paid by Austria and Iungary in satisfaction of 
the financial obligations of Austria and Hungary under the treaties 
concluded between the Governments of the United States and Austria 
on August 24, 1921, and between the Governments of the United States 
and Hungary on August 29, 1921, and/or the treaties of Saint-Germain-en- 
Laye and Trianon, respectively, including the expenses which under 
the terms of such agreement of August 10, 1922, and the agreement 
of November 26, 1924, are chargeable in part to the United States; 
and the expenses of an agency of the United States to perform all 
necessary services in connection with the preparation of claims and the 
presentation thereof before said mixed and tripartite commissions, in- 
cluding salaries of an agent and necessary counsel and other assistants 
and employees, rent in the District of Columbia, contingent expenses, 
traveling expenses, and such other expenses in the United States and 
elsewhere as the President may deem proper, $119,117. 


Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. I would like to ask the chairman of the sub- 
committee about the present work of the Mixed Claims Com- 
mission. As I read the hearings, the amount at this time 
involved in the German mixed claims is in the neighborhood of 
$75,000,000. That is on page 168 of the hearings, 

Mr. SHREVE. That is correct. 

Mr. HILL of Maryiand. Now the agent testificd before the 
Ways and Means Committee on the alien property bill in ref- 
erence to the work of the commission as follows: 


The total awards up to date with interest to January 1, 1927, agere- 
gate a little over $200,000,000, and it is estimated that the total claim 
against Germany would eventually amount to $250,000,000. 


As I understand the hearings, the work of this commission is 
rapidly reaching its conclusion. Is that the case? 

Mr. SHREVE. That is true. On page 171 of the hearings 
the gentleman will find: 


In regard to the expected completion of the work, it is anticipated 
that the work of both agencies will be completed by June 30, 1928. 


Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro- 
forma amendment. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I desire to ask the chairman if any provision has been 
made between the United States and Germany for extension of 
time within which claims may be considered by the Mixed 
Claims Commission? I understand there were some prospects 
of that being undertaken and possibly arranged, and I did not 
know whether there was any promise of the consummation of 
the existing arrangement or not. 

Mr. SHREVE. The matter of six months’ extension is being 
considered, and that is about all I can say about it. 

Mr. BRIGGS. There has been no consummation of that? 


Mr. SHREVE. There is no reason why it should not be 
extended. 
Mr. BRIGGS. I thought that, and I was wondering whether 


any such arrangement had been concluded. 
Mr. SHREVE. No. 
Mr. BRIGGS. It is still in process of negotiation? 
Mr. SHREVE. Yes. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL CLAIMS COMMISSION, UNITED STATES AND MEXICO 


For the expenses of the settlement and adjustment of claims by the 
citizens of each country against the other under a convention con- 
cluded September 8, 1923, and of citizens of the United States against 
Mexico under a convention concluded September 10, 1923, between the 
United States and Mexico, including the expenses which, under the terms 
of the two conventions, are chargeable in part to the United States, the 
expenses of the two cc.nmissions, and the expenses of an agency of the 
United States to perform all necessary services in connection with the 
preparation of the claims and the presenting thereof before the said 
commissions, as well as defending the United States in cases presented 
under the general convention by Mexico, including salaries of an agent 
and necessary counsel and other assistants and employees and rent in 
the District of Columbia and elsewhere; law books and books of refer- 
ence, printing and binding, contingent expenses, contract stenographic 
reporting services, traveling expenses, and such other expenses in the 
United States and elsewhere as the President may deem proper, 
$350,000. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I want to ask the chairman, will this commission 
finish their work in the time originally allotted to them, 1929? 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. August, 1927, page 172 of the hearings 
says, which is right? 
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Mr. SHREVE. I am sure they expect to finish their work 
within the allotted time. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Which is August, 1927? 

Mr. SHREVE. That is part of the work. The gentleman 
remembers there were two commissions. There was a special 
claims commission which are expected to finish in 1929. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And one in 1927; I see. Did Mexico pay? 

Mr. SHREVE. It has not come to a point of settlement. 
The claims are being adjusted and agreed upon pending the 
final settlement. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. They are making progress? 

Mr. SHREVE. Rapid progress. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION AT SEVILLE, SPAIN 


For expenses of participation, as authorized by public resolution 
approved March 3, 1925, in an international exposition to be held at 
Seville, Spain, and for all purposes of the said resolution, including 
purchase of land and traveling expenses, $200,000; this appropriation 
not to be available except for the purposes of participation in the exposi- 
tion commencing April 27, 1927, or in that exposition postponed to any 
other date: Provided, That any unexpended balance of the appropria- 
tion for such exposition for the fiscal year 1927 is reappropriated for 


the fiscal year 1928. 
Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 


last word. I want to ask the chairman of the committee why 


we spend so much money on Rainy Lake? 

Mr. SHREVE. On February 27, 1925, the United States and 
Canada made a joint reference under Article IX of the bound- 
ary waters treaty of 1909 with Great Britain to the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission of certain questions for investigation 
in regard to the regulations and use of the waters of Rainy 
Lake and other waters of Lake of the Woods watershed. The 
reference was made pursuant to an agreement signed by the 
Secretary of State and the Minister of Justice of Canada on 
February 24, 1925, in connection with the signing of the treaty 
in settlement of the Lake of the Woods matter, which has been 
under discussion between the two Governments for many years. 
The agreement to make the reference contains the following 
paragraph: 

Each Government will appoint from its public service such engineer- 
ing and other technical assistants as may be necessary to enable the 
compyission to make the necessary examination and to submit their 


report. 


The Secretary of War designates an engineer to undertake 
the work on behalf of the United States and authorizes an 
allotment of $100,000 to district engineers to administrate the 
necessary survey. He informed this department that the work 
would necessitate obtaining accurate contour maps of all bound- 
ary waters determining the precipitation of run-off of the water- 
sheds, the storage possibilities of each lake, and the distribution. 
The only existing reliable maps of the country are field sheets 
prepared by the International Boundary Commission. 'These 
sheets cover a very narrow strip along the international bound- 
ary, and are entirely insufficient for the purpose of this ref- 
erence. The country included within the limits of the reference 
is heavily wooded and is inaccessible except by canoe. As a 
result, field surveys are naturally slower and are relatively 
expensive. It was decided, therefore, to use aerial photographs 
as far as practicable and transfer the data obtained from aerial 
photographs to reproductions to field sheets of the International 
Boundary Commission and to use these field sheets for the party 
in the field. 

Does the gentleman desire any further information? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Has the gentleman ever seen that lake? 

Mr. SHREVE. Ne. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Is it worth the money spent on it? 

Mr. CARSS. Yes; it is a very beautiful lake. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Under the item on a previous page, 
page 22, boundary treaty between the United States and Great 
Britain, a large amount of work is to be done at Rainy Lake, 
as I read the hearings. 

I would like to ask if this appropriation, referred to in the 
hearings concerning the Rainy Lake reference, is for similar 
work in carrying out the recommendations of the other body? 

Mr. SHREVE. I just read from the treaty of 1909 to the 
effect that each party should appoint investigators and sur- 
veyors and submit their reports. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Rainy Lake seems to be under two 
jurisdictions. On page 57 of the hearings mention is made of a 
Rainy Lake investigation under the Waterways Commission. 
I was asking about the paralleling and overlapping. 

Mr. CARSS. If the gentleman will permit, I think there is 
no duplication of service there. 
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Mr. HILL of Maryland. There are two separate surveys of 
Rainy Lake for different purposes. 

Mr. CARSS. Rainy Lake and connecting lakes extend about 
one-half of the way across Minnesota, and there is a proposed 
project to develop additional horsepower, and it is necessary 
r peers the flowage and the contour lines, and things like 

at. i 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Then there are two investigations 
going on and each is for a different purpose? 

Mr. CARSS. Yes. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Which one has to do with power 
purposes? 

Mr. CARSS. That is the other one. 
referred to here. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. 
referred to here. 

Mr. CARSS. No; that is the other one. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mary- 
land has expired. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield there? . 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last two words in order to yield to the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland moves to 
strike out the last two words. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The last deficiency appropria- 
tion bill of the first session of the present Congress carried 
with it an appropriation of $50,000 to the War Department 
for the purpose of conducting a survey made necessary by 
reason of an agreement entered into between the Dominion of 
Canada and the United States. This agreement had for its 
object the damming of waters of Lake Rainy and extending 150 
miles along the border. That work is still under way by the 
War Department, with a district engineer in charge there at 
Duluth superintending the general work. As I understand it, 
this appropriation on page 30 of the present bill does not have 
reference to that particular work. Am I right in that? 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes. . 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman 
a question? l 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. In just a moment. When this 
investigation and survey work is completed by the War De- 
partment and other agencies of the Government that may be 
called to assist it, then, as I understand it, the International 
Joint Commission will pass upon the proposition as to whether 
or not they want to recommend a treaty between the two coun- 
tries to permit the damming of these waters. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Then the War Department is really 
conducting a separate inquiry, and this item has nothing to do 
with that particular activity? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. That is my understanding. 

Mr. SHREVE. This is the one purpose: For examination 
and surveys required under the treaty of January 11, 1899. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. The point I wanted to get informa- 
tion on is why there should be necessarily a separate report 
on Rainy Lake, when at least a large part of the Rainy Lake 
matter was under the general jurisdiction of those carrying 
out the waterways treaty. It looked to me like two diplomatic 
things. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The matter that the gentleman 
mentioned has reference to the regular appropriation for the 
work of the International Joint Commission, and only for their 
regular work. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Then this is supplementary work? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. That is my understanding of it. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. It is taken up and discussed in the 
hearings on pages 156 to 157. 

Mr. SHREVE. The district engineers inform the depart- 
ment that the work will necessitate the making of great con- 
tour maps of all the boundary waters, including precipitation 
on the watershed, and the matter of storage and distribution. 
The only existing maps are field maps prepared by the Inter- 
national Boundary Commission, but they cover only a part of 
the international boundary, and are insufficient for this pur- 
pose. The country is described as heavily wooded and inac- 
cessible except by canoes. AS a result, the surveys are slow 
and expensive. It was decided to use air photographs as far as 
possible. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I ask for two min- 
utes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 


That is not the one 
I think that is the one ‘that is 


The time of the gentleman from Maryland 
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Mr. SHREVE. It is decided to use these sheets by parties 
in the field. A treaty between the United States and Canada 
has been entered into. The treaty obligations must be car- 
ried out. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, in view of the state- 
ment of the chairman of the subcommittee, I withdraw my pro 
forma amendment. ` 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendent is withdrawn. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. We have expended hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars on this Rainy Lake, and I can not see that it has done 
any good. 

Mr. CARSS. The gentleman should go into this region and 
over the canoe routes to understand the necessity of preserv- 
ing that natural playground for future generations. It is the 
last natural spot in America that has not been touched by 
automobiles. We should prevent those waters from being 
dammed up and those routes destroyed. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. About a year ago I made 
some observations on this very proposition here. The applica- 
tion for the putting in of these dams and the development of 
this power, of course, is primarily based upon the desire of the 
people interested in the development of hydroelectric power. 

There is opposition to that from a good many people who 
want to see that part of the country kept as it is in its natural 
condition and state. They oppose it and they oppose it in the 
public interest, but in order that the Government may be prop- 
erly informed and advised as to whether or not this applica- 
tion ought to be granted it is going to be necessary for the 
Government to .spend $50,000, $100,000, or $150,000 in order 
to do so. At that particular time, when I was commenting 
upon it, I said I thought that if private interests wanted to 
develop water power on these international boundary waters 
that as a condition precedent for the Government considering 
the matter they ought to put up some kind of a bond so as to 
protect the Government against the expenses the Government 
would go to in order to pass upon it, because, after all, the 
interests proposing that sort of a development expect to profit 
from it, and they ought to pay whatever expense the Govern- 
ment is put to in order that it can pass judgment thereon. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. If there is a water-power development 
there, will that come under the Federal water power act? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. It would come under the Fed- 
eral water power act. The International Joint Commission, 
we will assume, makes a recommendation; then it goes to the 
Secretary of State, and he could negotiate a treaty or not as 
he saw fit; then the treaty would come up for confirmation by 
the Senate, and if it was confirmed by the Senate the proposal 
for development of power would have to go to the Water 
Power Commission. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. So the two gentlemen from Minnesota 
represent different views as to the ultimate use of this terri- 
tory. One wants to keep it as a natural playground, as a 
beautiful spot, while the other gentleman wants to develop 
this water power? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. No. The gentleman has 
missed this colloquy altogether. The gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Carss] and myself are in accord. We both want to 
see this place preserved. 

Mr. TILSON. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. What is it proposed to do? To dam this 
water and make a larger lake, thereby raising the level and 
getting water power from it? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Well, let us assume they put 
these dams on these waters. There are a series of lakes there; 
there are probably 30 or 40 of them connected. They would 
put the dams there to develop water power. The effect would 
. be to raise the lake level over and above hundreds of wooded 
islands and dam the water clear back 50 or 60 miles and make 
what are now a dozen or more lakes one great big body of 
water. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for five additional minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TILSON. If that were done‘and you approached that 
region it would look like a desert, with all the trees leafless 
and dead, just as we have on the Mississippi River near the 
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Keokuk Dam, where the backwater has killed great numbers 
of trees over a large area. 
Mr. CARSS. That will actually be the effect; it will destroy 
a beautiful playground, destroy all of those summer resorts, and 
render useless all the money that has been invested, and deprive 
people of the privilege of visiting that region. It will make it 
simply a desert, as the gentleman suggests. 
i “a TIUBON Who is going to determine whether that shall 
e done? 


Mr. CARSS. That is now before the International Joint Com- 
mission, and we want a survey in order that we may put our 
case before that commission. The lovers of nature out there 
and throughout the country are protesting the development of 
the power interests. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The way the law is now, if we 
did not appropriate the money for these surveys, the Inter- 
national Joint Commission, in passing upon the question, would 
only have before it evidence from the interests interested in - 
developing the power. They would have nothing from the 
Government or òther disinterested sources. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. My only point was why it took so much 
money to arrive at that conclusion, because, it seems to me, it 
would be a simple matter. 

Mr. CARSS. It is very difficult to make surveys there, be- 
cause it is inaccessible except by canoes. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. But this work has been carried on for 
years, has it not? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. No; not this particular work; 
this has only been in effect now for about a year. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. We had it involved in the treaty of 1909. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Not this part; not the lake 
levels lying east of Rainy Lake for the purpose of damming 
them. That is an entirely recent proposal. 

Mr. CARSS. The Rainy Lake level was raised about 20 
years ago, which enabled them to develop more water power at 
International Falls and Fort Francis, one of those cities being 
on the American side and the other on the Canadian side. 
Now the purpose is to extend those dams up the international 
boundary and construct a series of dams at the outlet of these 
other lakes, these reservoir lakes. 

Mr. SHREVE. Let me say a word. In the deficiency act of 
1927 we carried an appropriation of $50,000 for making these 
very necessary surveys. 

As has been stated by the gentleman, there are very many 
of these lakes and the topographic situation is such that be- 
fore they can proceed to determine what may be done with 
them they must have a survey. They were allowed $50,000 
in the deficiency bill, and there is an item in this bill of 
$40,000, and Major Robins says that is going to complete the 
work. The project is only two years old and the survey has 
been in progress throughout the present fiscal year. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. What are they trying to arrive at 
through this survey? 

Mr. SHREVE. The work is going along now according to 
schedule, and in answer to a question of the chairman as to 
the necessity of the work, Major Robins says: 


There was an agreement between the Governments of the United 
States and Canada to refer certain questions in regard to the lakes 
in the region under consideration—that is, the Rainy Lake area, to the 
International Joint Commission. These questions related mostly to 
the levels of these lakes, and it was found that before any decision 
could be reached a topographical survey of the region would have to 
be made, 


There were practically no maps and the two countries jointly 
undertook a survey, and the work is now going on between the 
two countries, 

Mr. TILSON. May I ask whether Canada is putting up a 
proportionate part of the money? l 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes; Canada is bearing one-half of the ex- 
pense. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. If I may answer the question 
of the gentleman from New York [Mr. MacGrecor], the purpose 
of the survey is this: The power companies claim that if these 
dams are constructed the levels will not be raised to an extent 
which will spoil the shore line or wipe out the channels ar 
cover the islands; and the sportsmen up there, the people who 
love the place and want to see it preserved, claim that the 
building of the dams will accomplish that very result. Now, 
in order to get at the true facts, there must be this topographi- 
cal and water survey which is now under way. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I understand and withdraw the pro 
forma amendment. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


The judge of the said court and the district attorney shall, when the 
sessions of the court are held at other cities than Shanghai, receive in 
addition to their salaries their necessary actual expenses during such 
session, not to exceed $8 per day each, and so much as may be necessary 
for said purposes during the fiscal year ending June 80, 1928, is 
appropriated. 


Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last three lines. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. CONNALLY of Texas: Beginning on page 32, 
line 2, strike out the last three lines of the paragraph. 


Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, on yesterday there took place in the House 
some discussion regarding extraterritoriality in China and other 
matters affecting China. It is noted that we now are making 
an appropriation in this bill for the maintenance of the United 
States court for China. That court was established and is 
maintained in accordance with treaty provisions by which the 
United States is authorized to maintain that judicial tribunal 
for the trial of American citizens for offenses committed in 
China and to determine other judicial matters pertaining to 
American citizens. 

This morning’s paper carries a report of the announcement by 
the State Department of its present policy toward China. If 
you will consult the front page of the Washington Post of this 
morning, you will note that the United States policy and the 
British policy are set out in parallel columns. 

As I recall the matter now, the British announcement was 
made on the 18th of December last. I think the announcement 
by the State Department of the American policy at this par- 
ticular moment is to be commended. I. regret that our State 
Department found it necessary to wait so long after the other 
powers had made announcements regarding their policy. It is 
probable that some of the turmoil that now exists in China 
might have been prevented; it is possible that some of the 
unrests that is now stirring within the breasts of the Chinese 
people might have been calmed if our State Department had 
formulated at an early period a definite policy and then had had 
the courage, if I may use tha: term, to boldly announce its 
policy. : 

Those of us who approve the action of the department can 
not, however, in all candor and frankness, fail to note a cer- 
tain disappointment in our own minds at the lack of pointed- 
ness to some of the pronouncements of the State Department. 

It seems to pulsate too much with the cryptic language of 
diplomacy rather than with the clear-cut announcements whiche 
our people prefer. It partakes too much of veneer rather than 
real substance. It follows along the lines of glittering rhetoric 
rather than the real, homespun language that the people can 
understand. | 

I do not desire to criticize the action of the State Depart- 
ment. I think that so far as the statement goes it is very 
fortunate and very happy, and the action of the Government is 
to be commended. - 

There is a great international problem tied up with this Chi- 
nese situation, and I am anxious that my Government in this 
critical state of affairs shall not content itself with merely 
being a follower of the other nations. The trouble with the 
Chinese situation to-day is that America has not announced in 
the past a definite American policy. Our diplomatic representa- 
tives in China have insisted upon. the United States taking no 
action except that character of action which would meet with 
the general agreement of the powers, and because of that atti- 
tude the United States—probably not in the same degree as in 
the case of other nations, but the United States has come to be 
regarded by the Chinese people as after all being somewhat of a 
kind similar to the nations which have been intent upon ex- 
ploiting the Chinese and upon denying to the Chinese the right 
of a sovereign nation to control her own internal affairs, and for 
herself to chart out the destiny toward which she aspires. 

I trust our Government will carry out the policy she has now 
announced and that she will say to the Chinese people that the 
United States Government is still the friend of the Chinese and 
that the United States Government shall neither ask for nor 
extort from the Chinese people any preferential right or unfair 
treaty because of our strength or our might, but that we shall 
accord to great, old China the rights of sovereignty and the 
rights of nationality, and that in her aspirations along these 
lines America will stand by her side in time of peace as China 
stood by our side in the time of the World War. [Applause.] 
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Mr. HOOPER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, in order to ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania a ques- 
tion. In what other cities in China are United States courts 
held besides Shanghai? 

Mr. SHREVE. Shanghai is the principal place, but the court 
is held in other places. | 

Mr. HOOPER. Do they travel a circuit regularly in China? 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. I do not rise really in opposition to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas, but more to obtain a few 
minutes’ time in order to speak upon this subject. I agree in 
practically everything that has been said by the gentleman from 
Texas. I hope the time will not be far distant when it will be 
unnecessary for the Congress to appropriate money for. the 
maintenance of United States courts in China. I hope the time 
will soon come when the Chinese people will have established 
for themselves a government and courts by which and through 
which the rights of all foreigners, including those of our own 
country, can be fully and properly adjudicated and determined. 
I'am in favor of this and I think the whole American people 
are in favor of it. 

The Chinese are a people much to be admired. The troubles 
and problems they have had to meet have been such that they 
have made little progress. A great national feeling and spirit 
has arisen in China in the last half dozen years and has so 
permeated the whole country that it will result in one thing 
shortly, I am sure, and that is in the establishment of a govern- 
ment of the. people, by the people, and for the people. When 
that time comes there is no one in all the world that will be 
happier than the people of America, who have always been 
the true and great friend of the Chinese. 

In the meantime, and until this has been accomplished, our 
duty is to our own nationals and to our own citizens who have 
gone to China and established industries there and invested 
much capital. They are entitled to the protection of this Gov- 
ernment in all respects. This appropriation is to continue that 
until the time comes when it will be unnecessary. 

The statement issued by the Secretary of State on yesterday 
is a splendid one, as stated by the distinguished gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. CoNNALLY], and is a fair view to be expressed by 
the Executive and those in responsible power in our own 
Government. 

Recently the minister from China to the United States, 
Doctor Sze, in an address delivered in St. Louis on this subject, 
in a fine spirit of friendliness and appreciation of what America 
has done for China stated also the aspirations of the Chinese 
people. 

Mr. Chairman, if I may have permission I would like to 
include the statement of the Secretary of State yesterday upon 
the Chinese situation and the statement of Doctor Sze, the 
minister from China, in St. Louis, on the 15th day of this 
month on the same subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the man- 
ner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DYER. The statement of the Secretary of State is as 
follows : 


At this time, when there is so much discussion of the Chinese situ- 
ation, I deem it my dufy to state clearly the position of the Depart- 
ment of State on the questions of tariff autonomy and the relinquish- 
ment of extraterritorial rights. 

The United States has always desired the unity, the independence, 
and prosperity of the Chinese nation. It has desired that tariff control 
and extraterritoriality provided by our treaties with China should 
as early as possible be released. It was with that in view that the 
United States made the declaration in relation to the relinquishment 
of extraterritoriality in the treaty of 1903 and also entered into the 
treaty of Washington of February 6, 1922, providing for a tariff 
conference to be held within three months after the coming into force 
of the treaty. 

The United States is now, and has been ever since the negotiation of 
the Washington treaty, prepared to enter into negotiations with any 
government of China or delegates who can represent or speak for 
China, not only for the putting into force of the surtaxes of the 
Washington treaty but entirely releasing tariff control and restoring 
complete tariff autonomy to China. 

The United States would expect, however, that it be granted most- 
favored-nation treatment and that there should be no discrimination 
against the United States and its citizens in customs duties or taxes 
in favor of the citizens of other nations or discrimination by grants 
of special privileges and that the open door with equal opportunity 
for trade in China shall be maintained; and, further, that China should 
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afford every protection to American citizens, to their property, and 
rights. 

The United States is prepared to put into force the recommendations 
of the extraterritoriality commission which can be put into force with- 
out a treaty at once and to negotiate the release of extraterritorial 
rights as soon as China is prepared to provide protection by law and 
through her courts to American citizens, their rights, and property. 


TREATY REVISION PROPOSED 


The willingness of the United States to deal with China in the most 
liberal spirit will be borne out by a brief history of the events since 
making the Washington treaty. That treaty was ratified by the last 
one of the signatory powers on July 7, 1925, and the exchange of 
ratifications took place in Washington on August 6, 1925. Before the 
treaties finally went into effect and on June 24, 1925, the Chinese 
Government addressed identic notes to the signatory powers asking for 
the revision of existing treaties. On the 1st of July, 1925, I sent 
instructions to our minister in Peking, which instructions I also com- 
municated to all the other governments, urging that this should be 
made the occasion of evidencing to the Chinese our willingness to con- 
sider the question of treaty revision. I urged that the powers expedite 
preparations for the holding of the special conference regarding the 
Chinese customs tariff and stated that the United States believed that 
this special tariff conference should be requested, after accomplishing 
the work required by the treaty to make concrete recommendations 
upon which a program for granting complete tariff autonomy might 
be worked out. The delegates of the United States were given full 
powers to negotiate a new treaty recognizing China’s tariff autonomy. 
At the same time I urged the appointment of the commission to 
investigate extraterritoriality, with the understanding that the com- 
mission should be authorized to include in its report recommendations 
for the gradual relinquishment of extraterritorial rights. 

Prior to this, the Chinese Government urged the United States to 
use its influence with the interested powers to hasten the calling of 
the conference on tariff matters and the appointment of the extra- 
territorial commission and for each government to grant to its repre- 
sentatives the broad power to consider the whole subject of the revi- 
sion of the treaties and to make recommendations upon the subject 
of the abolition of extraterritorial rights. This was in harmony with 
the views of the United States. Accordingly on September 4, 1925, 
the United States and each of the other powers having tariff treaties 
with China evidenced their intention to appoint their delegates to the 
tariff conference. By a vote, which has been published, the powers 
informed China of their willingness to consider and discuss any rea- 
sonable proposal that might be made by the Chinese Government on the 
revision of the treaties on the subject of the tariff and also announced 
their intention of appointing their representatives to the extrater- 
ritorial commission for the purpose of considering the whole subject 
of extraterritorial rights and authorizing them to make recommenda- 
tions for the purpose of enabling the governments concerned to con- 
sider what, if any, steps might be taken with a view to the relin- 
quishment of extraterritorial rights. Delegates were promptly ap- 
pointed and the Chinese tariff conference met on October 26, 1925, 

LEVYING OF SURTAXES URGED 


Shortly after the opening of the conference and on November 3, 1925, 
the American delegation proposed that the conference at once authorize 
the levying of a surtax of 2% per cent on necessaries, and, as soon as 
the requisite schedules could be prepared, authorize the levying of a 
surtax of up to 5 per cent on luxuries, as provided for by the Wash- 
ington treaty. Our delegates furthermore announced that the Govern- 
ment of the United States was prepared to proceed at once with the 
negotiation of such an agreement or agreements as might be necessary 
for making effective other provisions of the Washington treaty of 
February 6, 1922. They affirmed the principle of respect for China’s 
tariff autonomy and announced that they were prepared forthwith to 
negotiate a new treaty which would give effect to that principle and 
which should make provision for the abolition of likin, for the removal 
of tariff restrictions contained in existing treaties, and for the putting 
into effect of the Chinese national tariff law. On November 19, 1925, 
the committee on provisional measures of the conference, Chinese dele- 
gates participating, unanimously adopted the following resolution: 

“The delegates of the powers assembled at this conference resolve to 
adopt the following proposed article relating to tariff autonomy with a 
view. to incorporating it, together with other matters, to be hereafter 
agreed upon, in a treaty which is to be signed at this conference. 

“The contracting powers other than China hereby recognize China’s 
right to enjoy tariff autonomy; agree to remove the tariff restrictions 
which are contained in existing treaties between themselves respectively 
and China; and consent to the going into effect of the Chinese national 
tariff law on January 1, 1929. 

“The Government of the Republic of China deciares that likin shall 
be abolished simultaneously with the enforcement of the Chinese 
national tariff law; and further declares that the abolition of likin 
shall be effectively carried out by the first day of the first month of the 
eightcenth year of the Republic of China (January 1, 1929).” 
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NEGOTIATIONS INTERRUPTED 


Continuously from the beginning of the conference, our delegates 
and technical advisers collaborated with the delegates and technical 
advisers of the other powers, inciuding China, in an effort to carry out 
this plan—viz, to put into effect the surtaxes provided for in the Wash- 
ington treaty, and to provide for additional tariff adequate for all of 
China’s needs until tariff autonomy should go into effect. Until about 
the middle of April, 1926, there was every prospect for the successful 
ternyination of the conference to the satisfaction of the Chinese and the 
other powers. About that time the Government which represented 
China at the conference was forced out of power. The delegates of the 
United States and the other powers, however, remained in China in the 
hope of continuing the negotiations, and on July 3, 1926, made a 
declaration as follows: 


“The delegates of the foreign powers to the Chinese customs tariff 
conference met at the Netherlands legation this morning. They ex- 
pressed the unanimous and earnest desire to proceed with the work of 
the conference at the earliest possible moment when the delegates of the 
Chinese Government are in a position to resume discussion with the 
foreign delegates of the problems before the conference,” 

The Government of the United States was ready then and is ready 
now to continue the negotiations on the entire subject of the tariff 
and extraterritoriality or to take up negotiations on behalf of the 
United States alone. The only question is with whom it shall nego- 
tiate. As I have said heretofore, if China can agree upon the appoint- 
ment of delegates representing the authorities or the people of the 
country, we are prepared to negotiate such a treaty. However, existing 
treaties which were ratified by the Senate of the United States can not 
be abrogated -by the President but must be superseded by new treaties 
negotiated with somebody representing China and subsequently ratified 
by the Senate of the United States. . 


ADVANCES IN CHINA WELCOMED 


The Government of the United States has watched with sympathetic 
interest the nationalistic awakening of China and welcomes every ad- 
vance made by the Chinese people toward reorganizing their system of 
government. 

During the difficult years since the establishment of the new régime 
in 1912, the Government of the United States has endeavored in every 
way to maintain an attitude of the most careful and strict neutrality 
as among the several factions that have disputed with one another for 
control in China. The Government of the United States expects, how- 
ever, that the people of China and their leaders will recognize the right 
of American citizens in China to protection for life and property during 
the period of conflict for which they are not responsible. In the event 
that the Chinese authorities are unable to afford such protection, it is, 
of course, the fundamental duty of the United States to protect the 
lives and property of its citizens. It is with the possible necessity for 
this in view that American naval forces are now in Chinese waters. 
This Government wishes to deal with China in a most liberal spirit. 
«It holds no concessions in China and has never manifested any im- 
perialistic attitude toward that country. It desires, however, that its 
citizens be given equal opportunity with the citizens of the other powers 
to reside in China and to pursue their legitimate occupations without 
special privileges, monopolies, or spheres of special interest or influence. 


I also include the address of the Chinese minister, Mr. Sao-Ke 
Alfred Sze at St. Louis, Mo., Saturday evening, January 15, 
1927, as follows: 


THD INTERNATIONAL ASPECT OF THE CHINESE SITUATION 


You do me a great honor by asking me to come and address you. I 
take the compliment as an indication of your friendly interest in my- 
country and of your desire to see justice and fair play done to China 
in her struggle to free herself from foreign domination. I have been 
to St. Louis a number of times. It is one of the places in the United 
States that has special attraction for me. The more I come the more 
I want to come. The function this evening has a special significance 
in view of the fact that you have selected among your members a true 
friend of China as the presiding officer. Doctor Bostwick has rendered 
most valuable services to China. At the invitation of the National 
Library Association of China he visited my country a year ago last 
summer. He traveled way into the interior and visited many places 
that tourists have not before visited. He was on an important mis- 
sion—a mission to advise China how to reorganize her libraries and 
how to place them on modern American lines so that they may develop 
along proper lines and be of the greatest service to the people. Efe 
was in China at a time when there were anti-Japanese and anti- 
British demonstrations because a good number of our citizens had been 
shot by foreigners in cold blood at Shanghai, Hankow, and Canton. 
Nevertheless, Doctor Bostwick, symbolizing as he did American friend- 
ship and helpfulness, met no difficulties in his extensive travels. He 
rendered us great services—services rendered unselfishly, willingly, and 
good heartedly. He placed the Chinese under great obligation to him. 

I note at the end of the year it is customary in this country, as it is 
in China, to look back at our accomplishments and failures of the year 
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just passed and to forecast what is in store for us in the year to come. 
As I look back I find that China made great progress during the year. 
In spite of her financial troubles education, industry, trade, and the 
awakening of the people to a realization of their rights and obligations 
as individuals and as a people have made great forward strides. You 
probably have heard more of brigandage, piracy, and antiforeign 
demonstrations. Of the progress you have most likely heard very little. 
I will not dwell upon this point longer than to quote to you what I 
found in the January number of the Current History. On page 588 
there is the following statement: 

“+ + * The development of education, the steady improvement 
in the quality of Chinese technicians, professional men, and civilian 
leaders, the growth of the press and public opinion, and the interest 
in social reform are of major significance. ‘These movements, they say, 
go on throughout China and, unheralded by the foreign press, preserve 
its unity in the face of political chaos.” * * * 

As I look toward the horizon I find certain clouds which, if not 
well taken care of at once, may become serious in the relations between 
China and the powers. The first and foremost is the presence of for- 
eign gunboats in Chinese waters as far as a thousand miles inland 
and the landing of marines. You have heard of the bombardment and 
killing of innocent noncombatant Chinese at Wanhsien by British gun- 
boats. Gunboats are usually commanded by naval officers of junior rank. 
A good many of them are no doubt good officers, but being young and 
untried they are put to a severe test during times of excitement in a 
country with whose language, customs, and civilization they are not 
familiar, You know that foreign gunboats have little or no treaty 
right to be in Chinese waters. China has always protested against 
their presence. The missionaries have told you that gunboats do not 
protect and that, in fact, they may become a cause of danger to persons 
whom they are supposed to protect. 

The next cloud I discover is the organized malicious and false propa- 
ganda conducted in some foreign countries against the Chinese people 
and the Chinese Nation. China suffers as much in this respect as the 
Turks in Europe. About 50 years ago Cyrus Hamlin, the first presi- 
dent of that famous American institute in Constantinople, Robert Col- 
lege, wrote a book entitled “Among the Turks,” in which he commented 
on the then intensive campaign of falsification and malice which was 
being waged against the Turkist state and the Turkist people. He 
said : 

“A great association has been formed in England for the purpose of 
exposing all the faults of Turkey. The testimony is mainly from trav- 
elers. It is not necessary to emphasize the honesty or integrity of 
the writers or the purity of their motives. But it may be permitted 
to inquire whether any government could stand such an ordeal un- 
barmed. 

“ Suppose a great association should be formed in the United States 
and money freely poured into its treasury, with the object of search- 
ing out all the atrocious murders and cases of poison in England. 
+ + + Or suppose such an association in England should expose all 
eur Indian massacres, etc. Should we probably consider those engaged 
in such a work as actuated by a peculiarly Christian spirit? There 
would be some among us, doubtless, who would take that view, but 
would it be the national view? Would it work a grand reformation? ” 

Doctor Hamlin deplored this unwise onslaught against a great nation 
which he could see would create a prejudice that could not’ be easily 
overcome and which, in the end, was sure to arouse international hatred 
and hostility. He said: ‘‘ Whenever I pick up a paper of eastern news 
I pray ‘O Lord! Endow me with a suitable sense of unbelief.’ ” 

Some very sensational items of news have lately been manufactured 
by foreign correspondents in Shanghai and cabled abroad with a view to 
creating ill-feelings against my people. I am gratified to note that the 
British foreign office has warned the public to accept such reports with 
reserve. 

You were first told the trouble in China was on account of Bolshe- 
vism. This was soon discovered by impartial observers to be untrue. 
The next thing heard of was the indictment of Lord ‘Inchcape, laying 
the whole blame on the missionaries. I want to tell you right here that 
the Chinese people have no fault to find with the missionaries as a 
class. We like them and we think they have done a great deal of good. 
Of course I am not blind to the fact that, in every class of people, 
you will find some individuals not up to the standard. Lord Inchcape 
was soon told by his own people that his charges were monstrous. I 
shall quote only three examples of the many replies to him: 

Sir Josiah Stamp (president, London, Midland & Scottish Railway 
executive), in an interview: “I do not think it is fair to look at the 
subject purely from the commercial aspect. We can not consider our 
relations with the great nations of the East in terms of whisky and 
trade. It is manifestly impossible to carry on our trading without 
some reference to ideals, and to endeavor to do so would create a one- 
sided arrangement that must break down and hinder the ultimate prog- 
ress of the world.” 

Lord Parmoor: “ We ought to make a public protest at the earliest 
possible moment against Viscount Inchcape’s statement. Missionary 
effort and enterprise are the natural and necessary outcome of sin- 
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cerity in the Christian faith, and the claim of the western trader to 
exclude Christian ethics and teaching from the vast population of 
China is in truth an unthinkable proposition, whether to a heretic or 
a believer. The teachings of missionaries are naturally opposed to the 
whole spirit of racial antagonism.” 

Sir Arthur K. Yapp (at Y. M. C. A. council luncheon, Hotel Rus- 
sell) : “ Missionaries did more than anyone else to prevent trouble and 
to foster a better understanding between the Chinese and the for- 
eigners.” 

I have heard also that some people lay upon the United States the 
blame for having spoilt the Chinese by teaching them too much in 
their colleges and universities. Some of the propagandists have no con- 
scientious scruples. I read in one of the New York papers in a review 

`of events of the past year saying that the United States is blamed for 
all the evils of Europe—forgetting entirely her help given to them during 
the war. i 

Now let me quote what a fair-minded American has to say about the 
cause of the present trouble in China. According to the Chicago Trib- 
une’s Shanghai correspondent, Judge John Barton Payne, chairman of 
the American Red Cross, in a public address on December 17, 1926, 
before the American Chamber of Commerce at Shanghai said : 

“ Much of the foreigners’ trouble in China is due to the arrogance, 
bumptiousness, and foolishness of some of the foreign residents who 
ought to return home if they do not like residence in China.” 

Judge Payne further declares that he traveled several thousand miles 
throughout China without mishap and foùnd the Chinese people hospi- 
table and friendly. 

You gentlemen have heard of the Greek occupation of Smyrna in 
April, 1919, under allied auspices. During the month of April of that 
year the Italians landed troops at Adalia on the Asia Minor coast— 
a region which was assigned, under the secret treaties concluded between 
England, France, and Italy, to Italy as a reward for her coming into 
tbe war on the Allies’ side. In the month following the Italian dele- 
gates at Versailles left the peace conference on account of the “ Big 
Three” having refused Italy her claim to Fiume. Certain powers were 
afraid that the landing of Italian troops at Adalia might cause a second 
Fiume problem, so a story was invented that the Turkish troops and 
civilians of the Adalia district were unruly, which might result in some 
possible great danger to the Greeks and others there. Article VII of 
the armistice of Mudros was invoked as an excuse for occupying Smyrna, 
and for the alleged preservation of order and security Greek troops 
were escorted to Smyrna by the allied warships of Great Britain, France, 
and the United States. The day before the landing the Turks were told 
that allied troops were going to occupy Smyrna, and as a prelude all 
Turks were disarmed. The next day the Turks found it was Greek and 
not allied troops that had landed, but under the protection of the allied 
warships. Much bloodshed and atrocities resulted from this armed 
occupation. To satisfy public opinion an interallied commission was 
appointed to investigate into the occupation of Smyrna. I quote from 
Toynbee and Kirkwood’s recent book on Turkey, on page 72, that the 
report of this interallied commission “ apparently ’’ began as follows: 

“The inquiry has proved that since the armistice the general con- 
dition of the Christians of the Vilayet of Aidin has been satisfactory 
and their security has not been threatened. 

“If the occupation of Smyrna was ordered by the peace confer- 
ence owing to inaccurate information, the primary responsibility lies 
with the individuals or governments that gave or transmitted incon- 
siderately such information as is mentioned in No. 1 of the established 
facts. 

“Tt is obvious, therefore, that this occupation was not at all 
justifiable, and violated the terms of the armistice between the powers 
and Turkey.” 

I have called your attention to this Smyrna incident in order that, 
if an attempt of a similar nature should be made in China, world 
public opinion should demand a thorough investigation before any 
precipitate action is taken. 

Last month, before the conference on the cause and cure of war, 
I expressed the hope should the other powers not decide in the imme- 
diate future to yield to the just demands of China that the United 
States would not be deterred from taking independent action to that 
end. 

In September, 1925, at the conference on Sino-American relations, 
held at Johns Hopkins University, the conclusion was reached that 
the United States should take the vigorous lead in the movement to 
remove from China the restraints placed on her sovereignty, and 
that, should the other powers be unwilling to follow her lead, she 
should take independent action. I am sure those who participated 
‘in the Baltimore conference agree with me that what China asks of 
the nations is justice and nothing more. She asks the powers to 
redeem promises made to her as far back as a quarter of a century 
ago. 

An expression of opinion which recognizes the aspirations of the 
nationalists of my country is that contained in the resolution intro- 
duced into the House of Representatives at Washington on January + 
by Mr. PORTER, chairman of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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In a series of paragraphs which state the grounds for the action 
which it is recommended that the President of the United States 


should take, the resolution declares that the interests and policies of 


the United States in and regarding China are not identical with those 
of the other powers which have treaty relations with China, and that 
the attempt upon the part of the United States to act in concert 
with those powers has been a failure—that has resulted in a condition 
of affairs which has become progressively worse—and that, therefore, 
the time has come for the United States to take independent action in 
order that the true and just American policy with regard to China 
may find expression and application. 

This policy, the resolution declares, is that China shall be dealt with 
upon a basis of full respect, equality, and reciprocity, and therefore the 
President of the United States is requested forthwith to enter into 
negotiations with duly accredited agents of the Chinese Government, 
empowered to speak for the whole Chinese people with a view to draft- 
ing treaties which, when ratified by the Governments of the two coun- 
tries, will replace present treaty provisions, which are of an unequal 
or nonreciprocal charactcr, to the end that henceforth the treaty rela- 
tions between China and the United States will be upon a wholly equal 
and reciprocal basis and such as will in no way offend the sovereign 
dignity of either of the parties or place obstacles in the way of the 
realization by either of them of their several national aspirations. 

I have not quoted, except in part, the exact language of the resolu- 
tion, but I have stated, I think, its essential character and substance. 
Should this resolution meet the approval of both Houses of Congress 
and be shared by the treaty-making branch of the United States Govern- 
ment, I am sure that my people will unanimously welcome the oppor- 
tunity that would thus be given to place the relations of their Govern- 
ment with that of the great American Republic upon a basis which will 


leave no room upon either side for feelings of discontent or of op-. 


pression. 

I feel justified in saying that my people are a reasonable people and 
that when thus approached as an equal and accorded full consideration 
and respect as a sovereign nation they will respond to all reasonable re- 
quests that may be made upon them with reference to arrangements for 
preventing any possible hardships or inconvenience resulting from the 
termination of the special position which, in the past, foreigners have 
had in China. 

The Chinese people, with practical unanimity, feel they have been 
unjustly treated and unfairly taken advantage of by other peoples. 
From their experience during the past 85 years they find that the 
extraterritorial régime impoverishes the country, demoralizes the people, 
and weakens the hold of the Government on the nation. In other 
words, they object to the unequal régime, whereby a small minority of 
forcigners in China arrogate to themselves a position superior to the 
native Chinese, and under which they claim political immunities and 
special commercial and industrial advantages far superior to those of 
the native Chinese. The experience of Turkey has taught the Chinese 
that until all the unequal treaties are wiped out and the relations be- 
tween China and the powers are placed on a wholly equal and recip- 
rocal basis China can not evolve a stable and united government. As 
long as extraterritoriality in China persists, important and great reforms 
will be hindered and prevented from bearing fruit. 

The powers have all said that they recognize the present situation 
as unfair and unjust to China, and some of them also said that they 
do not wish to retain anything against China’s will. So far so good, 
but we would like to see the fulfillment of these high-sounding declara- 
tions. So far as the Chinese are concerned, their mind is made up 
that all the unequal treaties must go. The handwriting as to this is 
on the wall. This may not happen to-day or to-morrow, this week 
or next week, this month or next month, but it is bound to come 
soon. So far as the powers are concerned, they have two courses to 
take. They may do nothing, which is generally described as the “ wait- 
and-see ” policy. This attitude may be compared to Nero fiddling while 
Rome burns. This policy means that conditions will become worse 
and worse until China denounces unilaterally all the unequal treaties 
and then the powers will have to face an accomplished fact. The other 
course for the powers to do is to take the initiative and to declare 
forthwith their readiness to end all unequal treaties and to negotiate 
new ones in their place on a basis of complete equality and reciprocity. 
This course will give to the powers graciousness in the granting of the 
Chinese demands. Under the first course their concession will have 
the appearance of compelled action. 

By the law of nature in every change there will be a period of transi- 
tion. This period can not be avoided, but wise statesmanship can 
shorten that period and minimize its effects. For this reason I appeal 
’ to the powers, and particularly to the United States, to meet China’s 
just demands fully and immediately. As the law of the pendulum 
demonstrates, if it swings to the one extreme, when it goes back it 
will go to the other extreme. Avoid unnecessary irritation now, so 
that when reaction comes it will be of a moderate character. 

Delay means aggravation. Powers now admit it is on account of 
their delay in fulfilling their promise made to China at the Washington 
conference that the situation has grown progressively worse. The 
Washington conference agreements would have worked well if the agree- 
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ments had been carried out faithfully and promptly. Delay under- 
Hines the confidence of China in the powers, so what was satisfactory 
and acceptable te China in 1922 is satisfactory no longer. Too much 
water has run under the bridge during these five years of delay and 
procrastination. 

Now let us examine, so far as the United States is concerned, what 
the better course will entail. Will the United States materially suffer 
by voluntarily surrendering her unequal treaty rights in China? 

Before answering this question, may I be permitted to digress a 
minute or two? The Chinese naturally look toward the United States 
to take the lead, because the United States is known as the champion 
of liberty and fair play and her traditional policy toward China has 
been one of sympathetic and friendly help. Ever since the commence- 
ment of formal relations bétween the two countries the United States 
has taken the lead either in helping China or inducing others to be 
just and fair to China. And, furthermore, all these ideas of liberty, 
equality, universal brotherhood, fair play, etc., ete., are American ideas— ` 
ideas which the Chinese have learned in your colleges and universities. 
They are trying to put into practice what they have learned in your 
great institutions. Do you blame them for expecting, under such cir- 
cumstances, that you will give them a helping hand, as you have always 
done in days gone by? 


Is not the good will of the Chinese people, a nation of 400,000,000 
inhabitants, of any consequence both in the tranquillity of the world 
and also as an asset in trade? At the present time everybody admits 
there exists bad feelings, irritation, and suspicion of each other’s mo- 
tives and uncertainty of the future. As the experience of Turkey 
shows, by the abolition of extraterritoriality, good will and cooperation 
gradually take the place of ill-feeling and suspicion. Having been 
spoiled by special privileges and immunities, foreigners, in giving up 
extraterritoriality, will find, undoubtedly, at first some inconvenience. 
But the fact of knowing where one stands is an element of great im- 
portance in relations between peoples, whether these relations be politi- 
cal, commercial, or social. ’ 

Now, let us look at the question from the material point of view. 
So far as tariff autonomy is concerned, the Department of Commerce, 
in the person of the Chief of the Bureau of Domestic and Foreign Com- 
merce, has made clear, in a memorandum put at the disposal of the 
Johns Hopkins conference, that the United States will not only not 
suffer from Chinese tariff autonomy but will be benefited by it. There- 
fore I need not go any further into this qucstion. 

Now let us examine the question of extraterritoriality. The Ameri- 
cans in China, outside of those in the American Government service, 
may be divided into two groups; one of missionaries and the other of 
merchants, The former live in all parts of China and mostly in the 
interior, away from gunboats and marines and even away from their 
consuls. The merchants live generally in open ports on the sea 
coast and along the rivers. The missionaries have declared with 
practical unanimity that they can dispense with extraterritoriality 
and that they do not believe in gunboats. The reason why the 
missionaries can get along without extruterritoriality is because they 
are more law-abiding and are invariably actuated by motives of fair 
play and justice in their dealings with the Chinese, with the result 
that there is no need of special protection. The treaty port mer- 
chants are more or less only middlemen. The question now for the 
powers to decide is: Which is of greater importance, the trade of the 
whole country or the profit of the middlemen. If they take the side 
of the middlemen and delay meeting China’s just demands they will 
jeopardize the trade of the whole country. 

I hope I shaw not be understood as not desiring foreigners to come 
and live and trade in China. We welcome them as long as they come to 
live and trade in the same manner as they go and trade in England, 
France, the United States, or any of the other countries, not demand- 
ing a supcrior position and treating us Chinese as inferiors. What 
China wants is to put her relations with the other powers upon a 
plane of equality. So long as foreign nationals are willing to submit 
to the Chinese authorities and to accept international usage and cus- 
toms as practiced elsewhere as their guide when they come to China, 
we shall welcome them. We shall give them every security. 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last three words of the paragraph under consideration. 
Unfortunately I was not in the room during all of the remarks 
of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY]. I am very 
glad that he has commended the statement which has been 
issued by the State Department in regard to the grave situa- 
tion in China. It seems to me that that statement ought to be 
amply satisfying to all those who at this time have a deep 
concern in this most important and serious matter. 

The feature of the statement which certainly appeals to me 
is that it does not preclude our taking concerted action with 
the other powers in order to meet the present situation in 
China; that it does not preclude our continued association 
with them in continuing—when there is a real government in 
China to deal with—in the conference for the abrogation of the 
present treaties and for giving China complete autonomy in the 
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levying of custom duties and for an abrogation or modification 
of present arrangements as to extraterritorial rights. I un- 
derstand to-day there is no government in China—none compe- 
tent to speak for the Chinese people. There is no government 
with which our own Government can deal with any assurance 
of finality. I am deeply impressed with this statement and 
by these declarations by the department of our Government con- 
stitutionally charged with this responsibility. It should pre- 
clude any further action at this time by any other branch of 
our Government. [Applause.] 

I hope that it will preelude any further action upon a certain 

resolution which has been pending in a foreign-affairs com- 
mittee, the so-called Porter resolution. I understand that 
resolution has been favorably reported. I believe its adoption 
at this time might have a most unfortunate effect, indeed, might 
prove embarrassing to our Government in dealing with this 
serious situation. The State Department is the only proper 
agency to deal with the situation. Surely, after this expression 
of their policy we should realize that they are amply competent 
to cope with it and leave it entirely in their hands. 
_ The main question to-day in the situation as it is.presented to 
us by the press is what should be the proper measures for the 
protection of the lives of American citizens and the preserva- 
tion of their rights under existing treaties. It will be time 
enough, to take up the negotiation with the Chinese Govern- 
ment—when a government is established in China—any ques- 
tion of a modification of treaties. It seems to me that this is 
not the time for us to go into that subject, that we should wait. 
I believe that is practically the effect of the announcement of 
the State Department—that we should wait. It proposes to 
wait until there is a different situation in China from what 
there is to-day. I am delighted to see, and I think it should 
inspire confidence in every man on this floor, this statement of 
the State Department that it proposes to take the necessary 
measures to fulfill the sacred duty of our Government to pro- 
tect the lives of American citizens in China to-day. And I 
repeat, I hope that we will not put ourselves in a position where 
we will not be able to associate with the other powers that have 
similar interests at stake. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposi- 
tion to the pro forma amendment. I very much regret that 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. WaINwWRIGHT] was not in 
the Hall when I submitted some remarks a few moments ago in 
reference to the Chinese situation. I did commend the State 
Department for its statement. I do not agree that the State 
Department has acted with sufficient promptness in reference 
to this matter. The gentleman from New York paramounts 
the question of protection of American life and property. We 
all believe in protecting American lives and American property. 
What some of us are endeavoring to do is to have the United 
States adopt a policy under which it will not be necessary, in 
order to protect American life and property, that the United 
States must continue for years and years in the future to 
maintain an armed establishment in China, to patrol her rivers 
with gunboats and to protect the consulates and the foreign 
concessions with armed guards and United States marines. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

. Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Does the gentleman recall the Boxer 
troubles in 1900? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Oh, yes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. When a very great necessity in that 
regard was demonstrated. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Yes. I recall that of course, 
and the causes of the Boxer trouble found their origin in the 
very causes that are now agitating the Chinese people. If the 
gentleman wants to have a repetition of the Boxer situation, he 
would allow those same causes to continue to exist. I would 
remove the causes that produced the Boxer situation and 
thereby probably assure that it would not be repeated in the 
future. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I have very high regard 
for the gentleman from Texas, especially in view of the fact 
that he is on the Committee on Foreign Affairs, but I am con- 
fronted in my section of the country with this very pertinent 
situation. A number of North Carolinians are in China to- 
day, and I am fearful that all of this argument on the floor of 
the House will not tend to aid in their protection. I for one 
feel that the Secretary of State has sounded the proper key- 
note at this particular time. That is the way it strikes me. I 
do not know as much as I should about the foreign situation, 
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but I do know that the lives of some people from North Caro- 
lina who are very close to me are in jeopardy. 

I do not want to see anything done on the floor of the House 
that will in any way affect those people adversely, and I hope 
the gentleman, with the great influence that he has and with 
the knowledge that he has, will so guard his words as not to 
affect that situation, which I think is very critical. I would 
like to hear the gentleman on that situation. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. The gentleman really missed the 
portion of my speech that would have suited him. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. The declaration of the Secretary of State 
suits me just at this time. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I was just going to say to the 
gentleman that in the beginning of my remarks I had taken 
occasion to state that I welcomed the statement of the Secre- 
tary of State. I stated that I thought it was splendid, and if 
I had any complaint to make of it it was that it had not come 
sooner, and if it had been a little more pointed and not so 
ornamented and clothed with the cryptic and uncertain lan- 
guage of diplomacy, and had used some of the good old home- 
spun language that all of us can understand, it would have 
suited me better. Some gentlemen on the Republican side of 
the House will not permit me to agree with the Department of 
State when I am trying to agree with it. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. WAINWRIGHT] rushes into the Hall and seem- 
ingly approves my approval of the Department of State, and yet, 
before he gets through, he indicates that the gentleman from 
New York is more concerned with immediate measures of a 
military character than he is with the permanent policy that 
shall outline the conduct of this Government in the years to 
come. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Oh, I dissent from that. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I can not yield now. I want 
to protect American life and property, and I believe that when- 
ever American life and property are endangered in a foreign 
country, and our armed forces are there, we ought to use them 
in order to protect that life and property. [Applause.] 

But, Mr. Chairman, I am speaking in behalf of a policy in 
reference to foreign affairs that if adopted will not make it 
necessary to send along by the side of an American citizen an 
armed soldier to protect him in foreign countries. [Applause.] 
And whenever the powers and the Chinese come to know that 
the United States is going to speak up among the other powers 
and say to them that so far as we are concerned, so far as our 
household is concerned, the United States is not going to be a 
party to any treaty or agreement that deprives the Chinese 
people of their sovereignty, then the United States will retain 
the friendship of China, and the United States will exert an 
influence to abrogate or modify these unequal treaties. The 
powers themselves say they are willing to do that, and they 
expressed their willingness to do so before the State Depart- 
ment spoke on the subject. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT rose. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I can not yield; I am sorry. 
Mr. Chairman, I believe the best way to protect American 
rights and property is to deal with foreign countries on an 
absolute basis of equality, a basis of equity and fairness. Then, 
when we make a demand for the protection of American rights, 
we not only have back of us, if necessary, the armed forces 
but a more potential force, a more conquering influence, and 
that is the influence of a consciousness of the rectitude of our 
cause that will generate in the hearts of other peoples that we 
are asking nothing but right and justice and equality, and even 
in the bosom of a benighted Chinaman you can not fail to 
stir down in the elemental depths a spirit of fairness to us— 
right and justice and rectitude, if we carry right and justice 
and rectitude with us; if we practice that kind of a doctrine 
as well as preach it. That is why I commend the statement of 
the Secretary of State and urge the Secretary of State to 
prosecute to successful execution those principles announced 
in the press this morning and prove his professions by his works 
and let the Chinese people know that America not only advo- 
cates this doctrine but America does not propose to wait until 
every other great power on earth agrees to revise treaties with 
the Chinese, but we propose to act and propose to act now. 
[Applause. } ` 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. The chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs [Mr. Porter] introduced a resolution requesting the 
State Department to begin negotiations with the Chinese Gov- 
ernment with a view to abrogating what the preamble to his 
resolution declares to be our unjust treaties with China. Now, 
that is a Republican resolution, gentlemen should remember 
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who may seek to inject politics into the situation. The gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. WAINWRIGHT] spoke strongly against 
the adoption of that resolution. He declared that he did not 


wish anything done until there shall be established in China a |» 


government which can negotiate. Well, I presume the gentle- 
man from New York is aware of the fact that the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs held hearings on that resolution at which 
appeared native-born Americans of long, some of almost life- 
long, experience in China, men of high character and unblem- 
ished reputation, thoroughly experienced in various branches 


of industry and business, and that these witnesses all united | 


in strongly urging the prompt adoption of the resolution, and 
in saying that if the State Department of this country will 
endeavor to negotiate with China in accordance with the spirit 
of the Porter resolution there will not be the slightest difficulty 
in finding authorities properly and effectively to represent the 
united Chinese people at the conference. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT rose. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Pardon me now. 

All of the witnesses earnestly insisted that although the 
Canton government and the Pekin government are now as to 
some local and State affairs hostile to each other, nevertheless 
they are of one mind in condemning these unjust treaties and 
in approval of the Porter resolution. The witnesses, all of 
them, strongly asserted, as the Chinese minister, Doctor Sze 
asserts, that the passage of this resolution without delay would 
at once unite the Pekin government and the Canton government 
in sending representatives of all of the people of China to 
negotiate with our representatives, and thus prove a blessing 
in this critically dangerous time. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Now, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman inform the com- 
mittee whether that so-called Porter resolution before its in- 
troduction was ever submitted to the State Department? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, with all respect 
for the Secretary of State, and I have a high regard for him, 
I have to say that we are at liberty here to express our 
opinions upon matters which so powerfully concern the United 
States without first securing the permission of any other dė- 
partment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has expired. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I ask for three 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. : 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I want to remind the gentle- 
man from New York that Daniel Webster did not ask permis- 
sion to introduce his resolution in behalf of the Greeks when a 
century or more ago they were battling against the Turks for 
liberty and the right to govern themselves. We are a Gov- 
ernment of three departments. We, on this floor, are supposed 
to represent what, under our oaths, we think are the interests 
of our respective constituents and of all the people of the 
Nation. I have the right to speak for my constituents. [Ap- 
plause.] I have the right to speak and vote here in a manner 
which I think will conserve their interests and the interests of 
the great Republic without obtaining the consent of any man 
on this floor or elsewhere in the world. [Applause.}] I have 
that right under my oath. And under the oath of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. WAINWRIGHT], to support and defend the 
Constitution to the best of his ability without any mental reser- 
vation, and well and faithfully to discharge the duties of his 
office, it is his duty to vote his own convictions on this vastly 
important Chinese problem. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. ELLIS. The gentleman would not wish it to be under- 
stood from what he said, nor would he wish it to be inferred, 
that the Porter resolution was introduced or considered to be 
in opposition to the desire of the State Department? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. No, not at all; on the con- 
trary, we of the Committee on Foreign Affairs were given to 
understand that it met with the approval of the State Depart- 
ment, I will remind the gentleman from Missouri, my colleague 
on the committee. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I think it would be a very good plan 
for some of the members of the Committee to get a little more 
clearly the views of the State Department on that question. 
Now, may I ask the gentleman another question? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Is it not a fact that until this very 
dangerous and confused situation in China, we were engaged 
in a conference with the Chinese and with the other powers, 
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looking to the securing of this very result which is referred to 
in the Porter resolution, namely, the modification of those 
treaties? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has again expired. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last three words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama moves to 
strike out the last three words. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I must confess that I am 
not intimately acquainted with the details of this Chinese situa- 
tion, but there is one phase of it which occurred to me by reason 
of the remarks of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper], 
and that is this: He expresses the opinion that if adequate dip- 
lomatic efforts were made by our State Department, even in 
view of the present situation in China, we might be able to 
accomplish a treaty that would reflect the attitude of the entire 
Chinese people. Well, it seems to me that that presents a very 
practical difficulty. For instance, if the Secretary of State or 
his emissaries were to approach the Chinese people at the pres- 
ent time with a proposal to make a treaty abrogating the ex- 
traterritorial treaties now in existence and offer a treaty which 
he might think would accommodate this situation peacefully, 
in view of the fact that the whole Empire of China at the pres- 
ent time is in a state of rebellion and confusion and conflict of 
military power, to whom would the Secretary of State make his 
approach in view of the present situation? I want to say that 
I am in sympathy with the general proposition presented by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I will say to the gentleman, as 
I said a moment ago, that we have had before the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs men whom you might designate as experts to 
answer the question of the gentleman from Alabama. Some of 
them have been there 30 or 35 years, actually in business there; 
professional men and others. We have had, more frequently, 
men who have been there within the last decade. They all 
agree in saying that as to Minister Sze, now representing the 
Chinese Government, if we were to present such a proposition 
to him through the State Department, they unite in saying that 
on the presentation of that resolution, or rather of efforts in 
accordance with the views of the Secretary of State, we would 
immediately find the Chinese in the Canton government and in 
the Peking government united, and they would, with the 
approval of all the people of China, agree upon a treaty. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. May I just suggest to the gentleman 
to incorporaté in his question the query as to whom the Govern- 
ment of the United States was to negotiate with forthwith? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. That was the proposition I had in. 
mind. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. In view of the present situation in 
China. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. We could, through our State 
Department, I think, negotiate through the State Department 
in a few hours or minutes with the representative of China, 
Doctor Sze, called the minister of China, and he in turn 
would communicate with his Government, and receive the active 
support both of the Canton and Peking governments. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That brings up the same situation, it 
seems to me, that we have in Nicaragua at the present time, 
namely, What is the present constitutional government of 
China? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Our Government has recog- 
nized Doctor Sze as the representative minister from China. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I understand that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama has expired. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 
The Clerk will read. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized. 

Mr. BLANTON. I have just learned from the gentleman 
from Wisconsin that I have the right to express my sentiments 
if I want to, and I want to answer one speech here, the one 
made by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DYER]. 

He passed through this House his China trading act, which 
incorporated certain business concerns, friends of the gentle- 
man from Missouri, and gave them special rights to do business 
in China for profit; for profit, nothing but profit, was their 
purpose. 

He did not stop there; he was not satisfied there, but came 
in with another China bill and passed it through this House, 
although we stopped it for a long tffhe. That bill exempted 
these American corporations doing business in China for profit 
from paying an income tax to this Government. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 
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Mr. RANKIN. And it was distinctly understood when the 
original bill was passed that that would never be done? 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly it was, and my friend from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. RANKIN] helped me oppose those bills here and 
we blocked them for a long while before they were passed, 
but our friend from Missouri [Mr. Dyer] was strong enough 
to pass them and did pass them and he exempted his corpora- 
tions in China from paying any income tax whatever to this 
Government. Now, I imagine he was speaking to-day in behalf 
of those so-called American corporations in China because 
they have transported themselves over there and their prop- 
erty and their interests to make money in China, and they 
want our flag to protect them, regardless of what means they 
use there to make money. Now, does our friend from Missouri 
mean to say it is going to be the policy of this Government to 
follow those men with our flag and our marines and our Army 
and our Navy and our resources, men who do not pay any in- 
come tax to this Government, but who have separated them- 
selves and their property from this Government and have gone 
to China to make money? I want to protect American life and 


. American property but I want it to be American; I do not 


want it to be Chinese, and I draw a line of demarcation be- 
tween an American in a foreign country, there following his 
pursuits but not disconnected from the Government, and an 
American who moves over there to make money, and through 
the strength of the influence of his great Representative from 
St. Louis, has a law passed that exempts him from paying 
an income tax to his own Government and yet wants the 
flag and the marines and the Army and the Navy to come 
over there and protect him no matter what he does. [Ap- 
plause.] I want the so-called American friends of my friend 
from St. Louis who are there to make Chinese money—I want 
them to so conduct themselves with those Chinese that the 
protection of Chinese courts and the protection of Chinese 
laws will be all they can ask from this Government, and I 
commend the Secretary of State when he goes just that far 
in his policy enunciated this morning and no further. He 
says he is asking for the protection of the Chinese laws and 
the protection of the Chinese courts for our nationals over 
there. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. If it had not been understood by them that 
these Chinese corporations would be protected by the Army 
and the Navy of the United States they would never have gone 
there and propaganded that law through Congress? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; and I am in favor of letting them 
understand now that we are not going to involve this country 
in any war anywhere in their protection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of, the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last three words. I am not as well versed in foreign affairs as 
I should be. I am very much concerned about what we are 
doing here to-day. I am not speaking for any large corpora- 
tions nor am I speaking for anybody who went to China for 
the purpose of getting special concessions, but I know of my 
own knowledge of a very worthy couple, a young man and his 
wife, who lived in an adjoining town from me, and others from 
my State and from all over this country who are now in China, 
and I am fearful that if these kind of speeches continue in this 
House in reference to the Chinese situation I am fearful of 
what is going to happen in that country. I think we have a 
very serious situation in China. We have a responsible depart- 
ment of Government which is dealing with this situation, and 
it seems to me it is untimely, if I may say so, and speak just 
what I feel, for men like myself and Members of the House 
who do not know the intricacies of this situation to be talking 
about something we know so little about, thereby aggravating 
and endangering American lives in China, talking about things 
that happened a year or more ago and which have nothing 
on earth to do with the present situation. [Applause.] 

To my mind what we should do in this trying hour—and it 
seems to me it is a trying hour—regardless of the politics of 
this situation, is to back the American Government in the 
protection of lives and property in China. [Applause.] That 
is the situation exactly, and I am speaking feelingly, because 
I tell you right now it is a serious situation. 

If you will read what the Secretary of State said, you will 
see that it does not take a man who is learned in foreign 
matters or international law to understand what the Secretary 
of State has said. It is plain English language that even a man 
from North Carolina can understand. Here is what he says: 


First. America is willing to negotiate with China, either independently 


or in cooperation with other powers, for the restoration of tariff 
autonomy to China and the relinquishment of extraterritorial rights. 
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Now, what could be fairer to any body of people than that 
statement? . 


Second. America is sympathetic toward the national awakening of 
China. - 


What could be more friendly than that statement. 


Third. America expects the lives and properties of its nationals in 
China to be protected and has sent warships to Chinese watcrs to 
afford that protection in case the Chinese authorities are not able to 
extend it, 


Now, I say that we should back up the Secretary of State in 
this very trying situation that is now existing in China. 
[Applause.] I am speaking feelingly because I tell you, my 
friends, there are many excelient young men as well as young 
women from North Carolina and from all over the country who 
are to-day in China; not men of means but men who are work- 
ing there, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ABERNETHY, I did not mean to get into this debate 
and I do not know much about these foreign entanglements or 
these foreign situations. I do not happen to be a member of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee, but I do know that there are 
Americans in China to-day whose lives are in danger, I know 
that. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield now? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I will. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman has told us he has one con- 
stituent in China. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Oh. I have more than that. 

Mr. BLANTON. And the gentleman has a Chinese laundry- 
man here. Has not the gentleman a larger interest in China 
than that? I want to ask the gentleman if the American To- 
bacco Co. has not large interests in China? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. They have; and I am interested in their 
interests being protected, too, if you want to know that. 

Mr. BLANTON. Now, I would like to ask the gentleman 
another question. Did not the gentleman vote for the Dyer 
China Trading Act? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I do not remember whether I did or not. 

Mr. BLANTON. And did not the gentleman vote for the 
Dyer bill to relieve those so-called American corporations from 
paying income taxes to this Government? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I do not reeall whether I did or not. 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not remember. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I want to say that I am not defending 
the American Tobacco Co.. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I will yield to the gentleman in a 
moment. 

But I do say that if this Government, by the passage of an 
act here by a majority of both branches of the Congress, signed 
by the President of the United States, allows Americans, 
whether they be of humble origin or whether they be corpora- 
tions, to go to China and become interested in Chinese affairs, 
that ipso facto puts behind those people the American Govern- 
ment and the American flag, and, for one, I am going to stand 
fur that kind of doctrine in America to-day, regardless of who 
says to the contrary. [Applause. ] 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Will my friend yield for one question? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Then, as I understand my friend from 
North Carolina, he is in favor of this Government pursuing a 
firm policy in China and everywhere else? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I am, absolutely. 
` Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Yes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. As I understand the gentleman, he 
does not want the theory he has expressed here to become old- 
fashioned. The gentleman wants us to revive it and restate 
our interest in Americans who have the courage and the enter- 
prise to go into foreign countries. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I want my young men, who have edu- 
cated themselves and who have become experts in such matters, 
and who have gone to China or elsewhere, to understand that 
when they go there as American citizens they wrap around 
themselves the American flag;. and I, for one, am going to 
stand for that doctrine, regardless of who says to the con- 
trary. [Applause.] 
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Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin.* Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for five minutes. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. ABERNETHY] made a 
vehement speech upon an issue that is not before the House. 
` The gentleman boldly declared that he was in favor of de- 
fending the lives and property of Americans in China. Now, 
has anybody on this floor expressed a different view? No; not 
at all. On the contrary, the distinguished gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. ConnatLyj], who opened the debate upon this par- 
ticular proposition, announced himself as strongly in favor of 
the policy of the distinguished Secretary of State, Mr. Kellogg, 
as it was outlined in the morning papers and in the papers of 
yesterday. 

On that subject we are all of one mind. What, then, becomes 
of all the vehemence of the gentleman from North Carolina, 
who by his earnestness in saying that he is in favor of pro- 
tecting American lives and property in China, sought to make 
it appear that others here are opposed to the announced policy 
of the State Department and to raise an issue that is not 
involved here at all. We are in favor of the announced policy 
of the department, exactly the thing the gentleman stands for. 
{ Applause. ] 

Now, how would it tend to lessen the protection which we 
all want the Government to provide if Congress should pass the 
Porter resolution, a Republican resolution, approved by the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, and expressing the noble desire 
of this Government to do away with the unjust provisions in 
the treaties against which the Chinese complain? If in our 
resolution we present this kindly, pacific policy and say that 
we would like to do away with certain things that ought not 
to be in any treaty of ours with any country, hew would that 
tend further to jeopardize the interests in China of the to- 
bacco people from North Carolina? 

Why, there is not anything in what the gentleman said with 
Such eloquence and vehemence. Nobody wants to affect their 
interests wrongfully. Everybody wants our Government to 
protect those interests in a legitimate way, and also to protect 
the lives of his friends. I would never vote for anything which 
would lessen the protection which this Republie ought to throw 
about the lives of its citizens, but I do object to such an 
attempt to raise a false issue here. 

For what we seek to do by the Porter resolution is only to 
have it made known to China and the world that the Republic 
of Washington and Jefferson and Lincoln does not wish to 
have unjust provisions in treaties to which it is a party, and 
that therefore, believing that there are such provisions in our 
treaties with China, we trust that the State Department will 
have them abrogated through negotiations with that country 
in accordance with the plan of the Secretary of State set forth 
in the public press. And we all trust that the effort will, as 
speedily as possible, improve the very threatening situation. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman yield now? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I do not think there is a great deal of 
difference between the gentleman from Wisconsin and myself, 
The State Department has taken the suggestion of your com- 
mittee, and why not back up the State Department? 

Mr, COOPER of Wisconsin. We are backing it up by pass- 
ing the Porter resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


FLNS IONS eRiseNe-FOR AMERICAN CONVICTS 


For expenses of maintaining in China, the former Ottoman Empire, 
Egypt, and Persiu institutions for incarcerating American convicts and 
persons declared insane by the United States Court for China or any 
consular court, including salaries of not exceeding $1,800 for the deputy 
marshal and $1,200 each for three assistant deputy marshals at 
Shanghai; wages of prison keepers; rent of quarters for prisons; ice 
and drinking water for prison purposes; and for the expenses of keeping, 
feeding, and transportation of prisoners and persons declared insane 
by the United States Court for China or any consular court in China, 
the former Ottoman Empire, Egypt, and Persia, so much as may be 
necessary ; in all, $13,000. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chuirman, I move to strike out the 
last word. How many prisoners do we have there? 

Mr. SHREVE. In all there are about 75 prisoners. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In all these countries? 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Are they mostly seamen? 

Mr. SHREVE. Mostly. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Why can not they be sent back to their 
ships? 
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Mr. SHREVE. They are not all seamen, and it is not prac- 
ticable; you can not sentence a man to a ship. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, You could send him back to his own ship. 

Mr. SHREVE. No; you could not do that. Here is the 
Situation: 


Owing to the lack of any proper place in China in which to confine 
prisoners convicted and sentenced by the United States Court for China 
for long terms of imprisonment, it has been customary for the court 
to send such prisoners to Bilibid Prison in the Philippines. 


Mr, LAGUARDIA. That is our own prison? 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Suppose an American should murder a 
Chinaman, could you not send him to a Chinese prison? 

Mr. SHREVE. No; he is an American citizen. 

re LaGUARDIA. You could not give him special treat- 
ment a 

Mr. SHREVE. No; but we send him to one of our own 
prisons. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Detection and prosecution of crimes: For the detection and prosecu- 
tion of crimes against the United States; for the protection of the 
person of the President of the United States; the acquisition, collection, 
classification, and preservation of criminal identification records and 
their exchange with the officials of States, cities, and other institutions; 
for such other investigations regarding officia: matters under the con- 
trol of the Department of Justice and the Department of State as may 
be directed by the Attorney General; hire, maintenance, upkeep, and 
operation of motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicles when neces- 
sary; purchase and exchange of a motor-propelled passenger-carrying 
vehicle to cost not to exceed $2,000, exclusive of the exchange allowance 
on any vehicle given in part payment therefor; firearms and ammuni- 
tion, such stationery and supplies for use at the seat of government 
or elsewhere as the Attorney General may direct, including not to 
exceed $10,000 for taxicab hire to be used exclusively for the purposes 
set forth in this paragraph and to be expended under the direction of 
the Attorney General; traveling expenses, including not to exceed 
$210,000 for personal services in the District of Columbia, and includ. 
ing a Director of the Bureau of Investigation at not exceeding $7,500 
per annum, $2,250,000: Provided, That this appropriation shall be avail- 
able for advances to be made by the disbursing clerk of the Department 
of Justice when authorized and approved by the Attorney General, the 
provisions of section 3648 of the Revised Statutes to the contrary not- 
withstanding: Provided further, That for the purpose of executing the 
duties for which provision is made by this appropriation the Attorney 
General is authorized to appoint officials who shall be vested with the 
authority necessary for the execution of such duties. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chdirman, I make the point of order 
against the paragraph because it is legislation unauthorized by 
law. The Chair will note that it seeks to set aside a provision 
of the Revised Statutes now in effect. I only lodge the objec- 
tion to that part of the paragraph beginning in line 7, page 36, 
and ending in line 11 before the word “ provided.” It seeks to 
set aside a section of the Revised Statutes, section 3648, 

Mr. SHREVE. I am sure if the gentleman understood this 
he would acknowledge the necessity of it and would not object. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Pennsylvania will ad- 
mit that it is a change of law. 

Mr. SHREVE. Perhaps. However, it is a very small matter 
and only applies to the Government getting information which 
the Government must have if it prosecutes certain cases. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am trying to keep the Appropriations 
Committee within bounds. 

Mr. SHREVE. Without the informers, how are you going 
to get the evidence? Does the gentleman object to the prose- 
cution of these cases? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; but we have a Judiciary Committee in 
session all the time. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 


-GRAHAM] is about the most active chairman we have here. 


You can bring in a bill whenever you want him to change the 
law and he will report it, especially for the Department of 
Justice. The distinguished gentleman from Maine is always 
here, both in the House and when the committee has a ses- 
sion, and he will help bring in the legislation. Mr. Chairman, 
I insist on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained, and the 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Examination of judicial offices: For the investigation of the official 
acts, records, and aceounts of marshals, attorneys, and clerks of the 
United States courts and Territorial courts, and United States com- 
missioners, for which purpose all the official papers, records, and 
dockets of said officers, without exception, shall be examined by the 
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agents of the Attorney General at any time; and also, when requested 
by the presiding judge, the official acts, records, and accounts of ref- 
erees and trustees of such courts;. for copying, in the District of 
Columbia or elsewhere, reports of examiners at folio rates; traveling 
expenses ; and including not to exceed $49,500 for personal services in 
the District of Columbia; in all, $164,000; to be expended under the 
direction of the Attorney General: Provided, That for the purpose of 
executing the duties for which provision is made by this appropria- 
tion, the Attorney General is authorized to appoint officials who shall 
be vested with the authority necessary for the execution of such duties. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the proviso beginning on page 37, in line 5, and going 
through to line 9, inclusive, as it is legislation unauthorized on 
an appropriation bill and seeks to change existing law. It 
would give blanket authority to the Attorney General to ap- 
point as many new positions as he sees fit when there is no 
authority at law for it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
desire to be heard? 

Mr. SHREVE. I think the gentleman from Texas is mis- 
taken. I think it is existing law. 

Mr. BLANTON. If it is existing law, then what is the use 
of putting it in here? What is the use of having this surplus 
language? 

Mr. SHREVE. In order that it may be here for reference. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, Mr. Chairman, my friend is seeking in 
this bill to do something that he can not do now under the 
law, and he knows it; and I make the point of order against 
the proviso covered by lines 5 to 9. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word, and ask the attention of the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee. Have any provisions been made 
in the appropriation for the Department of Justice looking to 
the payment of more adequate compensation to the assistant 
United States attorneys who are seattered throughout the 
country? 

Mr. SHREVE. We have been making substantial increases 
whenever we could in these matters. Last year they had a 
million dollars for salaries and expenses of United States dis- 
trict attorneys. The current appropriation for this purpose is 
$1,334,000, and for 1928, $1,400,000 was estimated. Mr. Mar- 
shall, the Assistant Attorney General, said: 


Mr. MARSHALL. There has been an increase by an act of the last 
Congress creating a new district in Georgia, or a new United States 
attorney, the salary having been fixed at $5,500. The remaining differ- 
ence is entirely due to the estimated increase in the travel because of 
the fact that we are permitted to pay United States district attorneys 
on a $6 per diem basis. I might say in this connection, because it 
applies to every appropriation we have discussed or will discuss, that 
the Department of Justice has not been able to put into effect the $6 
per diem, and I think it is the only department of the Government 
that has not. 


This amount allows them to put that $6 per diem into effect. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Then the bill contains no pro- 
vision increasing the total amount available, so that there could 
be increases in the salaries of the assistant United States 
attorneys. 

Mr. SHREVE. That is true; but the gentleman must take 
into consideration the increased per diem, which materially 
assists. It is 3314 per cent more, and that affords some relief. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But that does not apply to assistant dis- 
trict attorneys at all. 

Mr. SHREVE. Oh, yes; it dves. It applies to any man 
traveling. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But they do not travel. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. And even if they do, they 
speud the amount in traveling expenses. 

Mr. SHREVE. But the gentleman will have to admit that 
it is more than they have been receiving and it is an increase 
in the per diem. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. It is an attempt upon the part 
of the Government to pay the expenses that these men are 
put to when outside of their own cities transacting Government 
business. It is something that ought to have been done a 
long time ago. There is no adequate provision for paying 
the assistant United States attorneys what should be paid 
them. I do not understand the Department of Justice or the 
Budget, or both, in not recommending a larger amount being 
available for that purpose. There are men handling Govern- 
ment business of the most important kind drawing salaries 
far, far less than are paid to men in the various State prose- 
cuting offices. The work is fully as important as the work in 
the State courts. These matters come up here. before this 
House gnd have for several years, and if my recollection serves 
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me correctly we have been told that there is a plan under way 
to increase these salaries, but nothing seems to be done about it. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The gentleman is correct. Many 
officials representing the Department of Justice are perhaps 
underpaid. First, I think that the Assistant Attorneys General 
should have their pay increased, and there should be worked 
out a further moderate increase to some of the district at- 
torneys as well as their permanent assistants. There are 
perhaps too many assistants employed at some places, and 
while we have given a lump sum, the pay of the assistants is 
not uniform. In some places it is higher than at others. - 
That of course depends on the amount of work and the im- 
portance of the work entrusted to some of these officers. I 
hope the Department of Justice will bring before the com- 
mittee at some time a list of the absolutely essential places, 
with accompanying adequate salaries, which we can consider. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I am very glad to hear the 
gentleman say that. Something like that has been said before, 
but we have not gotten anywhere. It is absolutely wrong to 
place the responsibility we do upon these assistant United 
States attorneys and pay some of them the pittance that we do. 
I would like to see the matter adjusted in some way. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. The same statement has been made year 
after year when we have reached this item. In a few pages at 
the proper place, I am going to offer an amendment to increase 
the salaries. Let us do it now. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I am with the gentleman. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The Attorney General merely passes this 
buck to us. l 

Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. CHALMERS. In my judgment the gentleman from Min- 
nesota is absolutely correct. We can not get men of ability to 
takg, these positions out in the various districts and look after 
the business of the United States. I think something ought to 
be done about it. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Take the situation in my State. 
The assistant United States attorney in the State of Minnesotan 
a year ago drew a salary of $2,800 a year. He must put his 
full time in at that work. The first ussistant county attorney 
in my county, a State attorney, draws a salary of $5,000. He 
certainly is not overpaid. l 

Mr. THATCHER. The gentleman is addressing himself to 
the question of increased compensation for both the district 
attorneys and their assistants? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. No. The gentleman knows 
about two or three years ago we increased the salaries of the 
district attorneys. 

Mr. THATCHER. That was done by basic law, I understand. 
I do not suppose we could legislate here. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. We did that by basic law, and 
the salary in my State was $4,800, I think. 

Mr. THATCHER. But we could not increase it in this ap- 
propriation bill? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. We did not make provision for 
any change in the assistants. 

Mr. THATCHER. That could have been increased if they 
bad the appropriation. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Within the means we give them. 

Mr. THATCHER. And if they did not have the money they 
could not make the increase. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTOWN of Minnesota. I will. 

Mr. BLANTON. The distinguished gentleman from Minne- 
sota, I understand, was one of the expert prosecuting attorneys 
of his State and is one of the leaders here. What salary did 
he get when serving there? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. When I had the position of 
assistant county attorney in my State 10 years ago I drew a 
salary of $3,500 and to-day the Government gives $5,000 for 

Mr. BLANTON. And the gentleman gave good service? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I did. 

Mr. BLANTON. And as a Member of the House he gave 
good service for $7,500 and is now giving the same good service 
for $10,000, so it does not make any difference about the salary 
so far as the quality of the service is concerned? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. But the gentleman will agree 
with me that the laborer is certainly worthy of his hire. 

Mr. BLANTON. And eventually we are going to bring up 
these salaries, 
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Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Why not now? 

Mr. BLANTON. Maybe so now. And maybe not. 

Mr. SHREVE. If the gentleman. will yield, is the gentleman 
irs of the fact that these attorneys get paid from $3,600 to 

7,500? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Assistant United States at- 
torneys? 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. They may get $7,500, but out 
in my State $2,800 has been the maximum. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

Mr. Chairman, I have had occasion in the votes I have cast 
since being a Member of the House to oppose consistently the 
expansion of the Federal Government, and here and elsewhere 
have on occasion voiced my opposition to that bureaucracy 
now existing which seems to be a panacea for all our present 
ills. 

Being of this trend of mind and thought, it is refreshing to 
come across an Official in one of these bureaus who, with rare 
intelligence and exceptional industry, tries to have his par- 
ticular department function in such wise as will justify its 
being and who has vision and grasp enough of the political 
philosophy of this country to settle through arbitration and 
agreement controversies arising which a less intelligent man 
would undoubtedly resort to the machinery of lawmaking to 
handle, I refer to Mr. Ethelbert Stewart, the Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics in the Department of Labor, as not only worthy 
of the compliment I am about to pay him by reciting in detail 
a case with which I had some small connection, but also to 
bring it out as worthy of imitation by other officials in the 
bureaus of the Government. You will notice in the hearings 
on this bill a reference to the publication by the Bureau of 
Labor of its Bulletin No. 405, “Phosphorus necrosis in the 
manufacture of fireworks and in the preparation of phos- 
phorus,” a copy of which I have in my hand, It was in con- 
nection with results growing out of that investigation that I 
came in contact with a more recent work of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, of which Mr. Stewart is the head. This ble- 
tin transcribes the effect upon the workers engaged in the 
manufacture of certain types of fireworks which are very 
popular with young boys, the names of which articles are 
“Spit devils,” “Devils on the walk,” “ Sons of guns,” and so 
forth; but by whatever name they are called they are prac- 
tically the same thing. 

They were being manufactured in the United States by some 
half-dozen manufacturers, some of these being located in my 
own section of country. This report showed that a disease 
known as phosphorus necrosis or phossy jaw was contracted 
by the workers in the manufacture of these articles, and a 
` number of most striking and horrifying examples were located 
and published by the bureau under Mr. Stewart. This report 
contains some portraits of the result. The action of white and 
yellow phosphorus upon the human system, as you all know, 
is to practically rot the bone, and the bureau has in its posses- 
sion the entire bony part of the roof of the mouth of one who 
had worked in one of these factories, and his whole upper jaw, 
including the roof of the mouth, had fallen out. The bureau 
secured information as to the death of a number of workers 
from this cause. Most of the employees of these factories were 
girls. 

In nearly every instance the wages were high and, while there 
was a general feeling that the work was dangerous, many 
people, nevertheless, embarked upon this work and remained 
there until some were seriously affected. The action of this 
poison upon the system is very slow. The girl working a year 
or two with no effect becomes skeptical to the danger, whereas, 
as a matter of fact, the result may show at the end of five or, 
fin some instances, as long as 12 years afterwards. Other bad 
effects follow from the manufacture of these articles on which 
I will not at this moment dwell. There was, therefore, not only 
an industrial but as a result of instances outside of these en- 
gaged in working with the phosphorus a social problem in- 
volved as well which the report to which I refer makes very 
clear, not to say lurid, in places. 

But here is the point I wish to bring out, after the evil of 
this condition has been investigated and proven to the satis- 
faction of Mr. Stewart with signal individuality he did not, 
like most people, come to Congress and ask for another law to 
prohibit a continuance of these conditions. If Mr. Stewart 
had adopted such a course undoubtedly few would have known 
of the law and violations of it would have continued. Mr. 
Stewart showed exceptional intelligence in handling the mat- 
ter. He wanted to stop it, therefore he called a conference 
through the Secretary of Labor of all the manufacturers of 
these articles in the United States at his office in Washington 
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and from my interest in one of these cases I was invited tc 
attend this conference which I did. After a general discussion 
first by the Secretary of Labor the matter was turned over to 
the Commissioner of Labor Statistics, Mr. Stewart, who pre- 
sented his scheme. The proposal was that, on and after a 
certain date upon which we could all agree, the manufacturers 
should absolutely cease to manufacture any articles of fire- 
works containing white or yellow phosphorus, and that upon a 
certain later date after the manufacture has ceased they should 
cease offering them for sale to any wholesaler or jobber. In 
other words, the proposal was that upon a given date everybody 
should stop manufacturing and that then certain further time 
should be given to dispose of the material on hand, after which 
not only manufacture, but sale, should cease. 

They did not agree at the first conference. Subsequently 
Commissioner Stewart called two other conferences, as I re- 
member it, and we did agree that the manufacture should cease 
on or before August 15, 1926, and that thereafter goods on hand 
might be sold to jobbers up to April 1, 1927. I incorporate a 
copy of the agreement in these remarks: 


We, the undersigned manufacturers of the articles hereinafter named, 
agree jointly, and each on his own behalf, that we will discontinue on 
or before the 15th of August, 1926, the manufacture of any type, form, 
or style of fireworks containing white or yellow phosphorus, and that 
after the disposal of the present stocks on hand, and specifically after 
April 1, 1927, we will not sell or offer for sale any forms of fireworks, 
novelties, or products or other devices that contain white or yellow 
phosphorus. 

And we hereby agree with the Secretary of Labor not only to cease 
the manufacture and sale of these articles on the dates hereinbefore 
specified, but to agree to any form of legislation or rules or regulations 
which may be instituted to prevent others from engaging in the manu- 
facture or sale of such commodities, believing as we do that the injury 
resulting from such articles far exceeds their worth to the public. 

At the present time, we, the undersigned, are, so far as we know, 
the only manufacturers of the above-named type of fireworks. 

And we, the undersigned manufacturers, do hereby certify that we 
have the authority to bind our respective concerns in the manner and 
form hereinbefore stated, and that the signatures hereinafter made are 
ample for this purpose. 

It is understood by the parties signatory hereto that this agreement 
shall only become effective upon the acceptance of the same by other 
concerns engaged in the manufacture of fireworks as per list, and upon 
its acceptance by the other concerns as per list shall immediately 
become effective. This agreement is intended to be perpetual from the 
time of its adoption. 

The Commissioner of Labor Statistics or the Secretary of Labor 
hereby agrees to notify the parties concerned when they shall have 
become parties hereto. 

Signed and agreed to in the presence of Ethelbert Stewart, repre- 
sentative of James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor, this 6th day of 
February, 1926. 


This agreement was signed by all present. 

When that agreement was completed I felt constrained to 
compliment Commissioner Stewart upon the tact and reason- 
ableness with which he handled the entire matter. Unques- 
tionably he had all the trump cards in his own hand. One 
State, Louisiana, had already forbidden the manufacture or 
sale within its territory of any of the articles under considera- 
tion; and while Commissioner Stewart made it perfectly clear 
that if driven to the wall he would use all of the information that 
he had to bear upon State legislation in every State, yet he 
insisted that bills of that sort put before the State legislatures 
were liable to go to extremes, to get out of hand, and that the 
manufacture and sale of articles of fireworks that were entirely 
harmless would be prohibited because of the exposure of the 
results of this particular line of fireworks. Commissioner Stew- 
art also secured the agreement of the wholesalers and jobbers— 
something over 800 in number—that they would cooperate in 
this matter. And upon his request and the request of the manu- 
facturers I introduced a bill, H. R. 11118, to prohibit the im- 
portation of articles of fireworks containing white or yellow 
phosphorus. I want to say that Commissioner Stewart assures 
me that on August 15, 1926, the last one of the manufacturers 
of these things did cease to manufacture them, and that he has 
every reason to believe that the offering of such articles for 
sale by manufacturers will cease on April 1, 1927. In other 
words, the danger to the workers has already ceased, and he 
is entirely confident, as I am, that this coming Fourth of July 
will see the end of danger to children from the sale and use of 
these things. 

I call attention to this more especially because the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics has never so far as I know advertised its 
achievements. It has no press agent and controls no brass 
bands. But it gave me a look-in on the working of this bureau 
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in the Federal Government which I want to admit here and 
now made an impression upon my mind. 

Another point in connection with it. I had my attention 
called recently to the accident prevention work it is doing. 
While there is no complete record of industrial accidents to 
working people in the United States, yet the most complete 
information to be found anywhere is in the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. The commissioner is doing everything he can to 
collect and classify this information, and uses it as he did the 
information he collected on phosphorus necrosis in the manu- 
facture of fireworks, in the most effective manner. He is 
publishing from time to time the industrial safety codes for 
various industries as they are approved by the American Engi- 
neering Standards Committee, with which he is in active coop- 
eration. My attention has very recently been called to what 
happened in my own State in this regard. A representative of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics placed before the Safety Engi- 
neering Club of Baltimore on the evening of November 5 
last the status and value of these safety codes and urged that 
the club appoint a safety code committee to take the proper 

steps to secure their adoption in the State of Maryland. I am 

advised on January 15 this club safety code committee had 
completed its work and that the Maryland Casualty Insurance 
Co., and practically all other insurance companies doing indus- 
trial business in Maryland, have agreed that the 15 safety 
codes alseady published and covered by the work of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, and affecting a number of the industries, 
shall constitute the accepted standards, and that they will be 
enforeed by the insurance companies throughout the State, and 
that future codes so issued and approved shall be adopted in 
like manner. 

Now it would take considerable time to get legislation cov- 
ering all of these safety codes. It would cost mors money than 
the State of Maryland is prepared to spend on factory inspec- 
tion and safety enforcement, if we depended upon the slow and 
uncertian channels of State legislation. But here again the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics takes a short cut and appeals to the 
insurance carriers organized in the State who have a monetary 
interest in preventing industrial accidents and convinces them 
that these codes are the best obtainable and gets them indorsed 
in a few brief weeks and gets the work under headway. 

Now, I notice that this appropriation bill gives to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, under the heading of miscellaneous ex- 
pense—and this is the fund which constitutes its working capi- 
tal—a sum of $80,000, whereas in 1920 we gave them $104,000, 
or $24,000 more than we propose to give them in this bill. It 
is true that this $80,000 is, on the face of it, an increase over 
the appropriation for the current year; but if you will consult 
the hearings in this case you will see that the facts are quite 
different. Congress at its last session passed a law increasing 
the per diem of agents in the field from $4 to $6 per day; 
thus by act of Congress the expenses of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, on the basis of the same amount of work, are 
increased substantially $12,000. Whereas in this bill we give 
them an increase of $6,000, or half the additional expense 
which we force upon them by a law. The only way in which 
this can be met, of course, is by reducing the amount of work 
done. 

I am not asking that the item be changed. I have no 
thought of introducing an amendment to increase the appro- 
priation; but in view of the contact that I incidentally—or 
perhaps accidentally—had with the work of the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics, I would like to leave this suggestion with you, 
whether or not it would be well for the Members of this 
House, particularly those who have to do with the appropria- 
tions which control the fate of this as well as other bureaus, 
to get in little closer touch with the work actually done—go 
up there and see for yourself. The individual reports and the 
list of publications give you a very meager idea of the actual 
accomplishment. I have called your attention to two instances 
affecting more or less directly my own State, no mention of 
which occurs in any of the reports. 

I agree absolutely with the general policy of economy. I be- 
lieve in economy and retrenchment wherever we are not crip- 
pling rather than economizing. I do not believe that it is good 
statesmanship, at least as long as one bureau of the Govern- 
ment is directed with such intelligence, to cut down the appro- 
priations of this bureau because under the philosophy adopted 
by Mr. Stewart he is in effect eliminating the cluttering of 
our statute books with numerous new laws through a broad, 
intelligent, and Sane cooperation with those with whom his de- 
partment is supposed to deal. I can not escape the conclusion 
that many bureaus have their appropriations increased because 
they have therein good advertisers who feed a great section of 
the gullible public on junk at large expense to the taxpayers 
or who secure increased appropriations because they can bring 
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pressure, social, political, or commercial, upon the people who 
are in a position to say how the appropriation bills shall read. 

How refreshing it is and how delighted I am in all this maze 
of red tape and bureaucracy to find at last in this obscure 
practically unknown bureau, which has been in existence since 
1885, long before the Department of Labor was even con- 
sidered, an intelligent official who is not an advertiser but 
whose work is carried along on broad lines of actual and con- 
structive accomplishments, got through the press of more laws 
and not with a continual howl for'more and yet more money to 
expand all unsightly matters. I wish the intelligence dis- 
played and the duties performed by Mr. Stewart were more 
the subject of imitation, and on behalf of the Republic I want 
to thank him as at least one official who really practices econ- 
omy, eliminates law making, achieves success, and keeps the 
good will of those citizens with whom he comes in contact, and 
ali with becoming modesty and unobstrusiveness which adds to 
his stature in the circumstances. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as foflows: 

Enforcement of antitrust laws: For the enforcement of antitrust 
laws, including experts at such rates of compensation as may be author- 
ized or approved by the Attorney General, including not to exceed 
$55,000 for personal services in the District of Columbia, $198,000: 
Provided, That no part of this money shall be spent in the prosecution 
of any organization or individual for entering into any combination or 
agreement having in view the increasing of wages, shortening of hours, 
or bettering the conditions of labor, or for any act done in furtherance 
thereof not in itself unlawful: Provided further, That no part of this 
appropriation shall be expended for the prosecution of producers of 
farm products and associations of farmers who cooperate and organize 
in an effort to and for the purpose to obtain and maintain a fair and 
reasonable price for their products. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on 
the entire paragraph. Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania realize that in this language which he has been 
carrying in this bill he makes it lawful for any organization or 
persons to form any kind of a combination and agreement what- 
ever, so long as it is for a certain purpose? In other words, it 
may be a combination that involves the killing of 100 people; it 
may involve a conspiracy or combination or agreement that 
would involve the blowing up of an entire plant bf dynamite. 

Mr. HERSEY. Will the gentleman look at the words of the 
proviso in line 19? 

Mr. BLANTON. I have looked at those words. They apply 
to acts done in furtherance of the combination, not to the 
forming of the combination. The gentleman is a distinguished 
lawyer and should understand that. 

Mr. HERSEY. Does the gentleman mean that acts in fur- 
therance of a combination is not the combination? 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly. There is quite a difference be- 
tween the forming of a combination or an agreement and acts 
carried on in furtherance thereof. The first may be done by | 
one set and the second by another. You might enter into a 
combination and agreement to do an unlawful act and after- 
wards in pursuance of that agreement other parties unknown 
to the gentleman could carry out that act, and those parties 
would be amenable to law, but the men who formed the com- 
bination or agreement would not be amenable at all, because 
this language exempts them from the law. 

Mr. HERSEY. But this law does not permit anybody to do 
an unlawful act. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; it does. 

Mr. HERSEY. Is there any language in that authorizing 
them to do an unlawful act? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; I am going to read it. 

Mr. HERSEY. Read ‘it. 

Mr. BLANTON. I read: 

Provided, That no part of this money shall be spent in the prosecu- 
tion of any organization or individual for entering into any combina- 
tion or agreement having in view the increasing of wages, shortening 
of hours, or bettering the conditions of labor. 

Mr. HERSEY. Is that unlawful? 

Mr. BLANTON. There could be combinations formed with 
a view to raising wages that might mean the taking of lives and 
the blowing up of plants with dynamite. 

Mr. HERSEY. That could be no part of an agreement for 
raising wages. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, yes. Suppose I am a manufacturer 
and the gentleman from Maine is the leader of a body of men 
working in that factory, and you demand an increase of 100 
per cent in wages, and I refuse it. You enter into a combina- 
tion or conspiracy to murder me and to blow up my plant. This 
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provision would not allow the prosecution of the men who 
formed the combination and agreement. 

There is no use, however, in arguing with the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. Hersey] as I have found out heretofore. You can 
not change the views of the gentleman from Maine when he is 
“sot.” You can not change him. I have found that out in 
matters relating to the District of Columbia. He stood “sot” 
in his own view, and what happened? Overwhelming evidence 
of conclusive probative effect did net touch the gentleman from 
Maine. 

Mr. HERSEY. Yes; it touched him. — 

Mr. BLANTON. No. In the case of Mr. Fenning we had 
the evidence on him that “ got his goat,” yet for all that the 
gentleman from Maine stood in the way. 

Mr. SHREVE. The law provides for the enforcement of the 
antitrust law, including the employment of experts at such 
rates of compensation as may be authorized or approved by the 
Attorney General, not to exceed $55,000 for personal services in 
the District of Columbia, all of which is subject to a point of 
order. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman agrees that the language I 
have objected to is subject to a point of order? 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then I will make the point of order to this 
language, beginning on page 37, line 14: 

Provided, That no part of this money shall be spent in the prosecu- 
tion of any organization or individual for entering into any combination 
or agreement having in view the increasing of wages, shortening of 
- hours, or bettering the conditions of labor,. or for any act done in 
furtherance thereof not in itself unlawful, 


That runs down to the end of line 19. I make a point of order 
against that language. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Then, Mr. Chairman, I make a point of 
order against the rest of that paragraph. If the gentleman 


from Texas makes it on the labor part of it, I will do it on ` 


the farmer’s part. 

Mr. BLANTON. Very well; that is the gentleman’s responsi- 
bility. 

Mr SHREVE. The first part of this paragraph is not sub- 
ject to a point of order. It is founded on the Sherman Act. 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order only as to the 
first proviso, Mr. Chairman, covering the language I quoted. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
concede the point of order? 

Mr. SHREVE. On the one part of the paragraph. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, in so far as the 
last of the paragraph is concerned, my recollection is that there 
is an exception in a positive law that passed the House. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; in the Clayton Act. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The law may be applicable to 
the objection. : 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is applicable to both. I am only mak- 
ing this point in defense of the other. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLAN- 
TON] makes a point of order to the first proviso and the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. LaGuagpia] makes a point of order 
to the second proviso, and the Chair understands that the 
chairman of the subcommittee on appropriations concedes the 
point of order; the point of order is therefore sustained on 
both provisos. The Clerk will read. 


Enforcement of acts to regulate commerce: For salary and expenses 
of assistant to the Solicitor General in representing the Government 
in all matters arising under the act entitled “An act to regulate com- 
merce,” approved February 4, 1887, as amended, including traveling 
expenses, to be expended under the direction of the Attorney General, 
including not to exceed $9,540 for salaries of employees in the District 
of Columbia, $10,500. 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. BLAND. I do so in order to ask the chairman of the 
subcommittee a question. I notice in the old law there was 
a provision for the invesigation and prosecution of war frauds. 
I think that paragraph is omitted in this new law. I wonder 
if there is any paragraph in the new law that carries a provi- 
Sion for that purpose, or whether it has been decided that the 
war-fraud prosecutions shall be abandoned? 

Mr. SHREVE. It was the purpose of the committee two 
years ago to discontinue the prosecutions of war frauds. We 
made a reappropriation of an unexpended balance left over at 
that time. This year we are not appropriating for the further 
prosecution of war frauds, but we are providing them with an 
attorney. ; 
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Mr. BLAND. Does the provision this year carry a limita- 
tion such as was carried in the old law, that only one shall be 
S under that paragraph with a compensation exceeding 

Mr. SHREVE. The total limit fixed here for personal 
services is $5,200. I think the House should be interested in 
knowing that we have appropriated altogether for war-fraud 
prosecutions $2,700,000, and we have collected over $12,000,000. 
That is the actual result of the war-fraud prosecutions over 
a period of four or five years. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Pueblo Lands Board: For expenses of the Pueblo Lands Board, in- 
cluding compensation for member appointed by the President of the 
United States, and for clerical assistants, interpreters, surveyors, trans- 
lators, and stenographers, rental of quarters, travel expenses, fees of 
witnesses, telephone and telegraph service, including the maintenance 
and operation of a passenger-carrying motor vehicle, $33,000. 


Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word for the purpose of making an inquiry concerning 
some language in this bill on page 38. I have in mind lines 
14 and 15 of the paragraph just read, where reference is made 
to the maintenance and operation of a passenger-carrying motor 
vehicle. I find language like that in a great number of para- 
graphs of the bill, and as I read the language in this bill and 
other appropriation bills, I just wondered why this particular 
form of language is used. I want to explain my inquiry just 
a little bit. 

Mr. SHREVE. Perhaps I can clarify the situation. 

Mr. KETCHAM. I would rather make my statement first so 
the chairman may be sure to have my point in mind. What is 
the general standard for such appropriations and what is the 
general policy with reference to these vehicles? Is that deter- 
mined by the use of them, or is it determined on a salary basis, 
on the salary of the head of the department, or is it determined 
by his social station? 

Mr. SHREVE. No; it just depends upon the actual neces- 
sities of the department. These are not pleasure vehicles by 
any means, and in this particular case the Pueblos cover a` 
great deal of territory so that it is much easier to reach them 
by the use of a small automobile than by the use of a horse, 
and the use of an automobile really results in economy. 

Mr. KETCHAM. That is what I wanted to get at. It is 
very plain that just the ordinary sort of an automobile is 
used, and very necessarily so, in connection with this para- 
graph, but some way or other, as I have read the bills, I have 
had the notion that the salary status and social rating of the 
man at the head of the bureau had something to do with the ` 
kind of automobile provided in these bills. 

Mr. SHREVE. Absolutely not. The man at the head of 
the bureau has the same automobile as the man down at the 
foot has, and they are usually of a certain make. The gentle. 
man no doubt can guess the name. 

Mr. KETCHAM. The gentleman can readily understand that 
that ought to be made perfectly plain to the Members of the 
House. 

Mr. SHREVE. We buy the cheapest automobile we can buy. 

Mr. KETCHAM. In Michigan we are interested in increas- 
ing the use of all kinds of good automobiles, such as are 
made there. 

Mr. SHREVE. Let me tell the gentleman that the crux of 
the whole situation is this: This language has to be carried to 
get it by the Comptroller of the Currency. 

Mr. KETCHAM. So you can not use the general word 
“transportation ” here? 

Mr. SHREVE. No. 

Mr. KETCHAM. And this particular language must be used 
in all the appropriation bills? 

Mr. SHREVE. It must be used; yes. You see, the idea is 
this: It is so specified that the money can not be spent in any 
other way—that is, indiscriminately. 

Mr. KETCHAM. It seems to me that is a rank discrimina- . 
tion against one of our great Michigan industries. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In Michigan you make a car that is called 
an automobile, and therefore it is necessary to give it the des- 
ignation of a motor-propelled vehicle. 

Mr. KETCHAM. That may be the idea of the gentleman 
from New York with reference to our Michigan automobiles: 
but let me say to him that we produce about 75 per cent of 
all automobiles used not only here but in the whole world. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And we buy them in New York. 
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Mr. KETCHAM. And you come back for the second one and 
for the third one, too. | 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For regular assistants to United States district attorneys who are 
appointed by the Attorney General at a fixed annual compensation, 
$1,075,000. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment: 
On page 42, line 18, strike out “ $1,075,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof “ $1,175,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LAGUARDIA : Page 42, line 18, strike out 
* $1,075,000 ” and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘ $1,175,000.” 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, this amendment would 
give the Attorney General an additional $100,000 with which 
to increase the salaries of assistant United States district attor- 
neys in the various judicial districts. Year after year Mem- 
bers coming from large centers have called the attention of 
the House to the fact that assistant district attorneys were 
not being paid the salaries that county and State prosecutors in 
the same localities were receiving, with the result that the 
United States has not been able to obtain or to retain in office 
for any length of time good men and experienced men. Many 
will take the office for a short time to gain the experience, but 
by the time they have that experience and know the work they 
can not afford to stay, so they resign and go out into private 
practice. Each year we are told by the committee it is up 
to the Attorney General; that they are going to classify them, 
and that they are going to come in with a schedule of .gglaries. 
We go to the Attorney General, and the Attorney General 
naturally and properly refers it right back to us and says, 
“ Gentlemen, you have given us a lump sum; we have so many 
men to be paid; if you will give us more money, of course, 
we will pay higher salaries and will be glad to do so.” 

Since the enactment of the prohibition law the United States 
courts have, perhaps, 100 or 200 per cent more work than 
they had heretofore. The district attorneys in those courts 
are pitted against the best legal talent bootleggers can employ. 
Now, I want to appeal to the drys. If you are in favor of 
enforcing this law, now is your opportunity to do something 
toward enforcing it; but do not ridicule me and criticize me 
when I seek to amend the law by a proper constitutional 
amendment or a modification of the law and then sit tight and 
refuse to spend money to enforce the law. 

There are many important cases pending in the judicial dis- 
trict of every Member of this House, and I respectfully submit 
that while it is true, perhaps, that the chief assistant in New 
York receives $7,500, the fact is he is engaged in the adminis- 
trative part of the district attorney’s office. 

There are some getting perhaps $4,000 or $5,000, but in those 
cases there are only one or two in such grade in an office. 
The general run of young assistant district attorneys get 
perhaps $3,000 or $3,500, and some get as low as $2,800, 
as the gentleman from Minnesota pointed out. Yet you ex- 
pect these boys to go in and secure convictions when they 
are opposed by the best legal talent of the bar of their districts. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I yield. 

Mr, LINTHICUM. What guaranty is there that this $100,- 
000 will be spent for the purpose of paying these assistants? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I will tell the gentleman why. This ap- 
propriation, fortunately, is not lumped in with the entire ap- 
propriation of the Department of Justice. The paragraph is 
separated and it provides for the payment of regular assistants 
to United States attorneys, so the $100,000 could be used only 
for that purpose; and I know that the Attorney General would 
increase the salary because he wants to increase the salaries 
of these assistants. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I yield to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I invite the attention of the 
Members to the testimony of Assistant Attorney General Mar- 
shall, appearing on pages 90, 91, and 92 of the hearings. He 
is not satisfied that he has the money necessary under this 
appropriation and so expressed himself. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Certainly. Everybody khows that the 
Department of Justice simply puts it up to us, and with your 
appropriations here for your International Boundary Commis- 
sions and your Rainy Lake Commission, here is something 
active, here is something alive, here is something necessary, 
here is something useful. My goodness! We can easily ap- 
propriate $100,000 more and pay these assistants a decent 
salary. 
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Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, the assistant district attor- 
neys are pretty well paid as it is. There are 367 of them in 
the United States, and out of that total number there is the 
small number of 31 who receive as low as $2,150. A very 
large proportion of them will strike about the average, and 
they get $2,728, $3,289, $4,140, $5,600, or $6,667. There has 
never been any demand made upon the committee for an in- 
crease; and more than that, if we should increase the ap- 
propriation, what is going to be done with the money? We 
can not put any requirement here that this money shall be 
used for the purpose of hiring more assistant district attorneys 
and we can hardly regulate the salary that is to be paid by 
the Attorney General] at this time. It seems to me that for the 
present we should leave this appropriation just as it is. You 
must remember also that very many of these district attorneys 
are in small towns or in country towns. 

How much of their time do they actually spend in the service 
of the Government? How much of their time are they in their 
own offices attending to their own private practices? It is a 
nice ‘thing to have the reputation of being known as an assist- 
ant district attorney. They serve probably four times a year in 
attending court. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. The gentleman has confidence in his 
Attorney General? | 

Mr. SHREVE. Absolutely. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And the gentleman has confidence that 
the Attorney General will allow these increases where they are 
entitled to them and would not give an increase to a young 
man such as the gentleman has described, located in a small 
country town. 

Mr. SHREVE. The Attorney General has never asked for 
anything more for this purpose. When the Attorney General 
makes such a request we will consider it. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. The testimony read by the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. NewTon] answers that statement fully, 
and that testimony is in the record. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 
strike out the last word. 

I want to say to the members of the committee that I have 
never influenced the appointment of any one to the position of 
assistant United States attorney in my district. My acquaint- 
ance with them is purely of a casual character, and what I have- 
said here to-day is due to the fact that in looking over the work 
that is done by the United States attorneys and the salaries 
that are paid to them 

Mr. SHREVE. If the gentleman will permit, the gentleman 
is familiar with the situation in his own State, but has the 
gentleman looked over the work as conducted in the entire 
United States, especially in the small towns of the country? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes; to a certain extent. 

Mr. SHREVE. These men only attend court four times a 
year. They may be employed all the time in the gentleman's 
city, and possibly they should receive more money, but that is 
not going to justify us in increasing this appropriation by 
$100.000. l 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Now, take the State of Min- 
nesota as an illustration. No man who is assistant United 
States attorney in the district of Minnesota can put any time 
in at his private practice. All of his time is taken up in 
public business. What is the nature of his work? We have 
three sitting judges there. They hold court in six different 
parts of the State and these assistants are busy during every 
term of court preparing and trying these cases. There are 
cases involving thousands of dollars of money due the Gov- 
ernment in taxes; there are criminal prosecutions of every kind 
and character, and the maximum that is paid an assistant 
United States attorney in the district of Minnesota to-day, I 
find, is $3,000, which is substantially below the average that 
the gentleman has mentioned here. 

Mr. HOOPER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. HOOPER. Does the gentleman know of any of these 
assistant district attorneys in Minnesota or elsewhere who have 
private offices of their own where they practice part of the 
time; or ig it not true that these men have to give absolutely 
all of their time to the Government service? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I know they have to do that. 
The day when the United States attorney or his assistant could 
devote part of his time to the Government business and the 
rest of his time to private practice expired many years ago 
out in my part of the country. 

Mr. HOOPER. The prohibition practice itself, if we may 
call it that, requires a great deal of the attention of two or 
three assistant district attorneys in every district. 


Mr. Chairman, I move to 
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Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Certainly. With this situa- 
tion in Minnesota, it must be substantially the same way in 
other districts. They have to meet the best of lawyers in these 
conspiracy cases growing out of the violation of the liquor 
laws, and so on. I have been advised of one instance where 
private counsel are reported to have received a fee of about 
$15,000 in one case. Opposite him was a United States at- 
torney getting less than $3,000. These are typical instances, 

I do not want to go beyond the wishes of the department in 
reference to this matter, but Mr. Marshall, when appearing 
before the committee, used this language: 


Mr. MARSHALL. I would like to say something about this appro- 
priation. Perhaps it is because I was once an assistant United States 
attorney myself, and if I have a pet appropriation among all the other 
appropriations, it would be this one. So far as I am concerned, it is 
the hardest appropriation in which to feel that we are doing justice 
to the service in taking care of the business, and still keep within the 
appropriations, that we have. I should like the committee to indulge 
me to tell you the situation in three districts which will, at least, 
partially illustrate the situation. We have had a great deal of 
complaint— 


And so forth. 

And then he goes on to relate the immediate problems in 
various districts. On page 91 he tells you how the Government 
is handicapped in carrying on the Government business because 
they can not keep competent men. I think we ought to increase 
the appropriation and give the Attorney General an opportunity 
to raise salaries in these districts where it is necessary. If they 
do not need it in certain districts and they do need it in others, 
and we keep the appropriation where it is, how can we expect 
to make changes unless we give the Attorney General more 
money with which to doit. We can not raise salaries in Minne- 
sota and keep salaries elsewhere where they now are. Cer- 
tainly 10 per cent of this appropriation is not a large increase in 
view of the situation. 

Mr. SHREVE. Even if we should increase the appropriation 
this afternoon we have no assurance that it would be used to 
raise salaries. It might be used to employ more lawyers and 
for many other things. The question has never been considered 
by the committee; it is premature, and you are coming in here 
and asking for something and finding out a condition in your 
own State that does not exist in other States. 

Mr. WELLER. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania if it is not a fact that Mr. Buckner or 
other attorneys have appeared before your committee this year 
or last year and stated that the assistant district attorneys in 
the southern district of New York had to give all their time to 
the Government business ; that it required the services of a law- 
yer of experience, and that the only lawyers he was able to 
get in view of the meager salaries were lawyers fresh from the 
law schools who had had very little experience at the criminal 
bar and less experience in libel cases and cases in rem on behalf 


of the United States? I think the gentleman will find in his: 
record of this session or the previous session that Colonel Hay- | 


wood or Mr. Buckner, or both, have applied for more money for 
their respective offices. 

Now, may I say that I was impressed by what was said by 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Newron], because in all 
parts of the country it is not necessary that the assistant dis- 
trict attorney should devote all of his time to the prosecution 
of Government work; but in the southern district of New York, 
with which I am familiar, and in the eastern and northern 
districts of New York, grand juries are in continuous service ; 
there are sometimes two or three grand juries in session at one 
time. These young men, as my colleague from New York said, 
go into the office and spend their time, and after they are edu- 
cated, say, in one or two years, and understand the criminal 
practice, which is very technical, they naturally relinquish 
their office, and go into private practice, A lawyer who is able 
to take his place at the bar or in the grand-jury room or the 
court room and is only getting $3,500 from the Government is 
not going to be contented to remain very long in the Govern- 
ment employ. 

I urge upon the chairman of the committee that he modify 
his views and see if we can not allocate a sufficient amount of 
money to the large centers, like New York, Baltimore, Chicago, 
and others, and give these men an adequate salary. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I have had some experience 
myself, having been a district attorney at one time a number of 
years ago, and we always regarded the position as a stepping- 
stone and introduction to the practice of law. The young man 
who could secure the position 

Mr. WELLER. These young lawyers have got to prepare 
cases, go into court, and in a district like the southern or 
eastern district of New York they have to compete with the 
best lawyers. When they have got the experience which en- 
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ables them to become good lawyers, a large law firm offers them 
inducements and they will leave the Government employ. A 
man who can stand up against any practicing lawyer at the 
bar, in my humble judgment, should receive not less than $5,000 
a year, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CHALMERS. I ask that the gentleman may have two 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. ; 

Mr. CHALMERS. I want to say to the chairman of this 
subcommittee that there are sections of the United States 
which are suffering in addition to those of Minnesota and New 
York. I represent the Toledo congressional district. We are in 
the Cleveland court district but we have an assistant district 
attorney in Toledo, a city of between three and four hundred 
thousand people. The chairman referred to this position as a 
stepping stone. The stepping stones are too near together with 
us. We take a law student who has just graduated. He does 
not stay very long in the Government service, only long enough 
to secure connection with a good law firm. 

Mr. SHREVE. But you are able to get another. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Yes; and the service suffers because of 
that. We are always training student lawyers. As soon as 
they get a good start and reach a status of service that gives 
the public some return, they resign. I hope the committee will 
rectify this and put the salaries up to a point where we can 
get good and able men who can defend the interests of the 
United States Government. I hope the Attorney General will 
name a salary for the assistant United States district attorney 
in Toledo that will be sufficient to hold a good man in the job. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I think lawyers 
on the floor are in sympathy with the idea that we should like 
to raise the salaries of busy lawyers, if found to be underpaid. 
Many in the Government service are underpaid. There are 
others who find it a good place to come into and a good place 
to remain, even on small salary. In so far as those who are 
needed for permanent service, we should consider through the 
proper committee a regular scale of pay that is adequate, and 
I think we could well revise the scale of pay for permanent 
places shown to be needed. Many of these are not necessarily 
permanent places. The business of courts varies; sometimes 
added to and sometimes taken from. If gentlemen here will 
read carefully the hearings, they will find that it is in numbers 
rather than salary increases that the Department of Justice 
Seems most interested. Frankly, I think that if you could fix 
a definite salary for a given number of assistants, letting the 
Judiciary Committee determine, after investigation, what num- 
ber is really required, and then fix a sliding scale for those 
who may be needed when business of the courts require and 
who may be dismissed when the business decreases, we would 
then, in my judgment, do a wise thing. 

Mr. WELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, OLIVER of Alabama. In a moment. If you adopt the 
amendment offered, what assurance have you that the attorney 
which the gentleman from Minnesota thinks should be paid 
more, will be paid more? What assurance have you that the 
attorney whom the gentleman from New York [Mr. WELLER] 
thinks should be paid more will be paid more? ‘The fact is 
that in New York they have a much higher scale of pay than 
they have in many other cities. It may be that other cities 
hre underpaid and New York also. This is not the place to 
increase a lump sum in the hope that individual cases of in- 
justice known to Members may perhaps be thereby corrected. 
I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. WELLER. Mr. Chairman, does not the gentleman think, 
with all due deference to his having made a study of the gen- 
eral situation, and understanding it better than I, that the 
proper thing to do is to appropriate the money and place it in 
the hands of the Attorney General, and he in turn in the hands 
of the district attorneys in the larger centers, so that the dis- 
trict attorneys may themselves select the men who deserve pro- 
motion or increase of pay? In other words, why not leave it 


-to the Attorney General and the subordinates of the Attorney 
‘General to fix the rate of pay? 


Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. In the first place, there has ap- 
peared before our committee no statement, so far as I recall, 
from the district attorney of New York demanding higher pay 
for assistants, nor has any Member of Congress appeared before 
us at any time insisting on higher pay for regular assistants. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. It is my recollection, and it is a 
very distinct recollection, that this subject matter has been 
gone into here before somewhat along the same lines, and that 


we have been told that it would be adjusted later, but they 
do not seem to be doing any adjusting. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, if we had a schedule of 
salaries fixed by law and then had before us an amendment 
to increase the lump sum paid to the Attorney General, what 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr, OLIVER] says would be true; 
but inasmuch as all these salaries are provided in this section 
by lump-sum appropriations, and inasmuch as this is all within 
the discretion of the Attorney General, this is the only way 
` to reach it; and surely we have more assurance that there will 
' be an increase than we would if we made no additional appro- 
priation. ‘ 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
has made part of the speech that I intended to make had 
he not interrupted me. In other words, the very fact that 
you have a lump sum and that you are not here determining 
by your amendment to whom increases shall be paid gives you 
no assurance where increases would go. The House is not 
thereby making an orderly increase of salaries. You are not 
even requiring that it shall be used for that purpose. I say to 
you now that the tendency of the department is to employ 
more men and not so much in pay increases. 

I am not at liberty to disclose my informants, but I have 
had more than two officials say to me, “ You and the committee 
are right in your suggestions at different times, that many now 
employed should be separated from the service.” If anything is 
required I repeat it is to make first a careful study of the 
needed places and then provide adequate pay for them. You 
will find always a tendency to spread out appropriations by 
increasing numbers or distributing it to very few. Let me 
illustrate it to you by a recent occurrence. We reappropriated 
last year the fund unexpended for war frauds, and this com- 
mittee said to those in charge, “ Do not carry on your pay rolls 
a number of attorneys and clerks up to the last moment, just be- 
cause you may have funds for that purpose; but if it appears 
that business is declining, cut early and avoid carrying on your 
pay rolls a given number of attorneys down to the day when 
your appropriation is no longer available, transacting the same 
business the next day, with a much smaller force, efficiently. 
Such a course gives color to a belief that you are not wisely 
using the funds we give you.” And if you gentlemen will 
examine the hearings, you will find that notwithstanding the 
warning many were kept on the pay rolls too long, and there 
are to-day some on pay rolls expiring in June, 1927, whose 
services could well be dispensed with. We are carrying for 
war frauds for 1928 only one attorney and one clerk. We are 
told that on July 1 not more than two attorneys will be needed. 
Why carry more attorneys and more clerks to June 31 on 
this roll? They will keep on the pay rolis to June of this 
year quite a number of attorneys, and yet, after June, they 
tell us a much smaller number can efficiently carry on the 
same work. These are some of the reasons why we believe 
that the one thing necessary is to get rid of an overflow in some 
places and then provide adequately for those really needed. 
You can not provide for those who render important service 
until after careful inquiry in adequate pay schedule is fixed 
for assistants just as you have fixed for the district attorneys. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I will. 

Mr. KETCHAM. It seems to me that the very important 
point in all this matter is to determine whether the congestion 
is in connection with court procedure. Is the congestion at the 
point of the preparation of cases by the district attorney or at 
the point of the work before the Federal judges? What has 
the committee determined with reference to that? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. 
tional minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The dockets show a great con- 
gestion of business. Sometimes there is an increase in num- 
ber of cases disposed of over the year before, and sometimes 
due to important cases up for trial, the docket becomes badly 
clogged. You understand, it is quite difficult for our committee 
to determine in the short time we sit just where the trouble lies 
as to that. But let me call attention to this: You have 206 
assistant district attorneys drawing $2,728 each. If you should 
grant the increase called for in the amendment, how much do 
you think would go to those drawing $2,728? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I will. 


I ask that I may have five addi- 


[After a pause.] 
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Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman laid stress on 
the fact of the emphasis which the Assistant Attorney General 
placed upon increasing the number of assistants rather than 
paying additional compensation. Now, he said, page 91 of the 
hearings: 


As the matter now stands we are having to intrust to assistant 
United States attorneys large cases, as, for example, large tax cases; 
yet we are paying them a salary that hardly enables us to get the 
right kind of talent. 


Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The gentleman is a good lawyer, 
and in reading all of what one says you sometimes get a little 
larger picture than by just singling out a paragraph. The lan- 
guage read applied to only a very few cases. Just above what 
the gentleman read, on the same page and in the same para- 
graph, will be found this language: 


The third situation was that we were able some time ago to get from 
this committce some increase for assistants. The appropriation was 
increased so that we could obtain additional assistants in the districts 
that have grown very rapidly. 


Most of the money that we granted was used to increase 
numbers. We have felt all along that we were providing a fund 
which, if wisely allocated, would grant reasonable increases to 
deserving officials, but we want to get rid of many whom we 
believe should not be carried longer on the pay rolls. The 
same thing occurs when you come to another appropriation— 
for special assistants. There has been perhaps no greater 
abuse than that of retaining too long on the pay roll some 
lawyers there employed. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Does the gentleman know of a 
single judicial district where they have an excess of assistants 
in his experience? 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. 
the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I have heard with interest 
this discussion on the pay of assistant United States district 
attorneys. Whether I am for or against the amendment does 
not make much difference, because I do not think $100,000 is 
going to amount to much when spread over this whole country. 

I want to call attention to the fact that for the past three 
or four years we have been trying to get an extra United States 
district judge for the State of Maryland in the city of Baltt- 
more. Yet we have been unable to obtain one. Now we have 
so overworked our judge that he has had to discontinue court 
and take a recess for six weeks, beginning a week or so ago, in 
order to recuperate and catch up with his opinions in cases 
already decided. The great thing, it seems to me, which should 
interest us is not to increase the pay of assistant district 
attorneys, but to give to this country and to our citizens a 
sufficient number of judges to try the cases. 

Baltimore city has increased in population from 519,000 in 
1902, to an estimated population of 850,000 in 1927. In 1922 
there were 1,043 cases in the United States district court, and 
in 1926 they increased to nearly 2,000 cases, not including over 
400 cases in bankruptcy due to increase of population and to 
that iniquitous Volstead Act. The judge in 1922 disposed of 
1,033 cases, and in 1926 of some 1,800 cases. 

Is it any wonder that the judge has become so overworked 
that the doctors have advised him he must rest up, and he has 
therefore, at the suggestion of a large committee of the most 
prominent members of the Baltimore bar, decided to recess the 
court for some six weeks? 

In 1922 the average number of cases terminated per district 
judge in the United States as a whole was 770. In 1925 it was 
1,042. I have not the figures for 1926. In our district the 
judge disposed of 1,033 cases in 1922, and in 1925 he disposed 
of 1,859. You will note that he disposed of some 800 cases more 
than the general average. It is quite evident that something 
should be done, and we have the opportunity to do it if the 
House will but act. At the last session we passed an omnibus 
bill providing for the appointment of judges in all the districts 
where they are thought to be necessary, but this bill still 
remains unpassed by the Senate, and there seems but little 
possibility of its enactment at this session. So far as that 
omnibus bill is concerned, there seems to be an impasse which 
can not be disposed of, and it is necessary to take some other 
procedure. 

It so happens that under bill Senate 3418, which was passed 
by that body on May 3, 1926, and has been reported favorably 
by the Judiciary Committee of the House, we can provide this 


The time of the gentleman from Alabama 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
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additional judge for the United States District Court at Balti- 
more by simply passing this Senate bill. It is a crying shame 
not to do it and do it promptly. It could be passed by this 
House in 15 minutes, and in less time than it takes to write 
about it, an additional judge could be appointed and the con- 
gestion in our court soon be removed. This bill is supported 
by the Chief Justice of the United States, the Judicial Council 
of the United States, the Attorney General, the circuit judge 
of the fourth judicial circuit, Hon. John C. Rose, the district 
judge, Hon. Morris A. Soper, the United States district attor 
ney, Amos W. Woodcock, and also the executive committee of 
the Maryland State Bar Association backed by the whole 
State and city bar. 

We are asking for an additional judge. The question as to 
his politics does not interest us. [Applause.] 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. If the Senate should pass the omnibus 
bill which was passed by the House, would not that cover 
the whole situation? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Of course it would, but the Senate will 
not do it. The Senate did pass a bill giving an additional 
judge for Maryland, which bill is now on the House Calendar, 
having been reported favorably by the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Did not the House bill take care of 
Maryland? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes; but that is no reason why this 
House should not pass a separate bill for a judgeship for 
Maryland, so sorely needed. There is no reason why we should 
have to wait for the omnibus bill to be passed. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Why should the gentleman be selfish? 
We need an additional judge in western New York. Why do 
you not get your Senators to work? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. They do work, but they can not control 
the whole Senate nor make the Members act; we are ready 
to help you pass your bill if you will help us pass ours. I do 
not think we should be hobbled by that omnibus bill. Let 
each judgeship demanded meet the requisites separately and 
on its own merits. [Applause.] 

Mr. WELLER. Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee, I did not intend to speak on this matter this afternoon. 
Possibly it is not necessary for me to make any extended re- 
marks. But I do not feel that I ought to let the opportunity 
go by without recording my position and the position, I think, 
as most of the Members of the House from the State of New 

ork. 


I think, Mr. Chairman, that the members of the committee 
should thoroughly understand the situation before a vote is 
finally taken. The men we have in the office of the United 
States attorney in the southern and eastern districts of New 
York are the highest class and highest type of lawyers that 
could be brought to the bar to give their services to their coun- 
try. However, the district attorneys of these districts are 
handicapped, and it is no reflection upon the men who are in the 
office to say that the chief, the district attorney himself, is not 
able to pay enough money to attract the caliber of lawyers with 
the experience necessary to combat the lawyers who represent 
defendants who get. substantial fees. 

Now, we have just gone through a large number, in the past 
four or five years, of very important cases in the southern 
district. Most of those cases involved the alleged defrauding 
of the. Government. Some of them are trust cases, mail-order 
cases, fraud cases, conspiracy cases, libel cases, and proceed- 
ings in rem in which the Government is a party, and the trial 
of these cases sometimes takes as long as three or four weeks. 
The Coastwise Lumber case, I believe, took nine weeks to try, 
and it is no reflection on the gentlemen who prosecuted the 
case when I tell you that the salary of many of the assistants 
was only $3,000 per annum. Their work is arduous, command- 
ing great skill in investigation and presentation to a grand 
jury and petit jury. 

These men plead cases where it is only fair to say the lawyers 
on the other side—the ablest we have in the State of New York; 
and, as I said, it took eight weeks to try one case—received 
many times the amount of money in fees that the lawyer 
received who prosecuted the case. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WELLER. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman knows that the distinguished 
circuit judges right over here in the great Commonwealth of 
Virginia, who try men for their lives, only get $4,500 a year. 

Mr. WELLER. That may be true. 

Mr. BLANTON. Down in my State they get only $4,000. 

Mr. WELLER. But they only sit at certain terms during 
the year. 
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Mr. BLANTON. No; they sit the whole year around. They 
go from one county to another. 

Mr. WELLER. The district attorneys in the State offices in 
the city of New York and the assistant district attorneys draw 
twice the amount of money in salaries that is drawn in the 
office of Federal district attorney. In the southern district, 
one man, I think, gets $6,000; there are two who get $4,500 or 
$5,000 a year, and there are about 30 who draw about $3,000 
a year or less for conspicuous service day in and day out 
throughout the entire year, and they can not, because of their 
continuous service, engage in any other practice or take any 
other cases. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WELLER. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. Conceding that all the gentleman says is 
true, has he any assurance that if we enlarged this lump sum 
these underpaid attorneys would receive ‘any greater salaries? 
Would not the temptation be to proceed to appoint more 
attorneys in order to get some of these cases off of the con- 
gested dockets? In other words, the gentleman has not reached 
the question at all. When he adds to this appropriation more . 
money than is asked for he is not accomplishing the purpose 
he wishes to accomplish. 

Mr. WELLER. I wish to say to the gentleman from Con- 
necticut that if we are able to pay lawyers higher salaries we 
will attract lawyers of greater experience at the bar and men 
with longer experience, and in addition to that, if the salaries 
are adequate the men who are the sworh officers of the district 
attorney will remain at their posts longer. They also will 
receive a salary more equal to splendid service they render 
to the Government. 

Mr. TILSON. That may be true, but this amendment does 
not accomplish the very thing the gentleman wishes to accom- 

lish. 
` The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. WELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for one additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for one additional minute. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WELLER. This amendment would carry an additional 
appropriation of $100,000. That additional appropriation of 
$100,000 would be made available to the Attorney General, who 
could apportion it to the various district attorneys in the con- 
gested districts where the amount of money now appropriated 
is not sufficient, and they to be permitted to use that additional 
money for their assistants, in their discretion. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The whole system now is to appropriate 
a lump sum to the Attorney General for salaries. 

Mr. WELLER. Not only that, we have just gone through a 
prosecution where the district attorney himself, with several 
junior assistants, men drawing $2,500 and $3, 000 a year, pros- 
ecuted a former Attorney General of the United States in a cele- 
brated case, where it was contended that there was a criminal 
conspiracy to defraud the United States. The trial lasted five 
weeks, and those men drawing $2,500 and $3,000 were engaged 
in the prosecution of a former Attorney General of the United 
States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has again expired. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Chairman, the committee understands 
my views on this matter. I think I brought them out in ques- 
tioning the chairman of the subcommittee in the discussion of 
salaries of assistant United States district attorneys. We 
ought to have more money in some of the districts in this coun- 
try. There is no doubt about that. Some of the assistant dis- 
trict attorneys may be overpaid; I do not know, but I do know 
of some who are inadequately paid. 

I am very glad the committee has decided to cut off the ap- 
propriations for the prosecution of war frauds. I happen to 
know of a case where a responsible firm was asked during the 
crisis of the World War to build a cantonment. That firm 
placed its great organization at the service of this Government. 
A representative of the United States Government went with 
the president of this organization on horseback over four or five 
thousand acres of farm land. I want to get this to you. In- 
side of 60 days this firm, because of its efficient organization, 
had buildings there which fed and housed over 12,000 men—a 
modern building miracle. But ever since that day, when they 
put their organization at the service of the Government, put in 
telegraph wires and telephones, and devoted all of their great 


| executive organization to the services of the Government in a 


time of crisis, the attorneys representing the United States have 
been annoying them, until just this month, after years of annoy- 
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ance and great expense, the building contractors have won on 
every count. I have no doubt the attorneys of the United States 
have been nursing these cases along for salary purposes. So I 
am very glad, indeed, that the committee has seen fit to cut off 
this appropriation for the prosecution of these war frauds. ; 
Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. If the gentleman will permit, just 
to show that the committee has tried to expend your money 
wisely, the Department of Justice urged us to appropriate 
$1,750,000 for that purpose; the committee, over the protest of 
the department, cut it to $1,000,000, and they made the 
$1,000,000 do for two years, and then we took from the 
$1,000,000 more than $100,000 and allotted it to other pur- 
poses. That is why I say if you give them the money they 
will keep men on the pay roll. This is one pay roll that we 
said goes down to a certain date, as long as we give them 
money, and then it drops off suddenly, and they care for the 
business as well the day after as they did the day before. 
Mr. CHALMERS. I thank the gentleman, and thank the 
committee for this assurance. I understood the chairman to 
say that after June 30 of this year only one lawyer would be 
on the pay roll, and that he would draw only $5,200 per year. 


of the merits of this matter I think it is very unwise to legis- 
late in this particular way. There ought to be a thorough 
hearing and full consideration before we undertake to increase 
the salaries of assistant district attorneys. : 

The hearing that was read here, with all respect to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Minnesota, did not at all show that 
any serious, exhaustive consideration had been given to the 
subject. There was no recommendation from the Attorney 
General that these salaries should be increased. It does not 
appear that the Committee on the Judiciary requested such 
information, nor does it appear that the committee has asked 
for any increase in salaries or that any substantive law making 
such an authorization has been considered at all. 

I think it is rather unwise and precipitous to override a com- 
mittee upon a matter of this sort unless we can have serious 
and thorough evidence to support our action. 

Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Chairman, I do not know that I can make 


‘much contribution to the question under consideration, but as 


I have some views that have not been fully expressed regard- 
ing the subject, I will not forego the opportunity of expressing 
them. 

I think we overlook one important fact, and that is the 
policy which we follow in the prosecution of criminal cases. 
The young man who is just leaving college or the young man 
who has only practiced law for a few years and who desires 
to build up a lucrative practice usually finds if he can get into 
the district attorney’s office, that if he can once become assist- 
ant United States district attorney, he will in all probability 
have the opportunity at an early date of himself controlling a 
rather lucrative practice. So the young lawyers of the country 
enter into this department of our service not so much from the 
standpoint of earning money, and not so much on account of 
the attractive salary paid, as on account of the magnificent 
opportunity that is given a young man to build himself up in a 
professional way. 

Mr. HOOPER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LARSEN. I yield, gladly. 

Mr. HOOPER. Is it not true, however, that these men who 
take these offices and then leave or resign rarely become prose- 
cuting attorneys or district attorneys thereafter? 

Mr. LARSEN. That is true. 

Mr. HOOPER. And is it not also true that for that very 
reason the offices of district attorneys and of prosecuting attor- 
neys throughout the country are simply training schools for 
men to get out and defend criminals afterwards? 

Mr. LARSEN. Well, how are we going to legislate against a 
conilition of that kind? The fact is, the man who is going to 
defend ought to know something about the prosecution, and 
the professional man well knows the opportunity that is given 
him when he once gets to be prosecuting attorney or assistant 
prosecuting attorney. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LARSEN. In just a moment. There are a great many 
important cases tried in the district courts when we take the 
country as a whole; but if we consider the individual districts 
of the country, there are very few important cases; and if 
we have a very important case the district attorney himself 
usually looks after it; and if it is an extraordinarily important 
case, with some man like Hogan employed, we just step over to 
Philadelphia and get a man like Roberts, or some other sure- 
enough big man; and when we finish the real important case 
with that kind of man we go back and get these young men 
to try the less important ones, as the gentleman has pointed 
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out; they may not become prosecuting attorneys of largest cali- 
ber, but have had such experience, served the Government well 
under ordinary conditions, and are usually available as a 
reserve. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Our experience in going to Philadelphia 
did not prove to be so fortunate, did it? 

Mr. LARSEN. Well, perhaps that was the fault of the 
Attorney General, or whoever employed the man, if we did 
wrong in employing Roberts; but I am not sure about that. 
According to the debates at the other end of the Capitol the 
trouble seems to have been with the jury. So far as I know 
there was no fault to be found with Mr. Roberts, and I do not 
think anyone has any cause to find fault with him as an 
attorney. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I am not finding fault with Mr. Roberts 
but with the condition which the gentleman seems to approve 
of and wants to perpetuate. 

Mr. LARSEN. The gentleman is always talking economy 
here and talking about the enforcement of the law—— 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Exactly; and will the gentleman yield 
to let me answer that? 


Mr. LARSEN. Wait a minute. I do not yield now. When 
I get through I will take the gentleman on again. I ask 
whether his effort now is in accordance with the gentleman’s 
economy scheme? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is. 

Mr. LARSEN. Is it orderly procedure in the House? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is. 

Mr. LARSEN. No; it is not; because the committee has 
had no chance to investigate this matter; none at all. The 
committee has not investigated it and the gentleman has not 
investigated it, either. The argument of the gentleman shows 
this. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. LARSEN. 
tionaL 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield now? 

Mr. LARSEN. Wait until I get through with this state- 
ment. The gentleman’s presentation of the case shows that 
he himself has not given mature consideration to the ques- 
tion, and the printed report shows the committee has not had 
the matter brought to its attention. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA and Mr. BLANTON rose. 

Mr. LARSEN. It seems, Mr. Chairman, I am going to have 
to ask for half an hour if I yield to all of these gentlemen. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I am entitled to have the gentleman 
yield to me. 

Mr. LARSEN. All right; I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman asks if this is in accord 
with my economy views. It is. When we have large cases 

Mr. LARSEN. Do not make a speech. I yielded to the 
gentleman to ask a question. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. When we have large and important cases 
involving conspiracies to defraud the Government, if we em- 
ploy able men to recover this money, does not the gentleman 
think that is good economy? 

Mr. LARSEN. Does the gentleman know of any case that 
has gone by default on account of the inefficiency of the assist- 
ant district attorney? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Hundreds of them. 

Mr. LARSEN. Oh, no; you can not name one. The propo- 
sition is the same as a young doctor who wants to get into a 
hospital to be an intern. He goes in there for the experience; 
when he gets it he gets out and builds up a practice for himself. 
All this is all right. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LARSEN. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The other gentleman from New York [Mr. 
WELLER] spoke of the three junior assistants that prosecuted 
a former Attorney General. The trouble there was that they 
ought to have used three senior assistants. 

Mr. WELLER. They do not pay them enough money. 

Mr. BLANTON. The three senior assistants in that office 
ought to have handled the case, and then they would have made 
a better job of it. 

Mr. LARSEN. Perhaps the mistake was they did not get 
Roberts or Pomerene to go over there and prosecute him. 
Maybe he would then have been convicted. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LARSEN. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I would like to inquire if this amendment, 
which, I believe, the gentleman from New York [Mr. La- 
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GUARDIA] has offered, is in acordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Bureau of the Budget. I understood the gentleman 
last week to stand very strongly with the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes; and the House sustained that 
position. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. 

The amendment was rejected. | 

The Clerk read as follows: 


AIRCRAFT IN COMMERCE 


Aircraft in commerce: To carry out the provisions of the act ap- 
proved May 20, 1926, entitled “An act to encourage and regulate the 
use of aircraft in commerce, and for other purposes,” including per- 
sonal services in the District of Columbia (not to exceed $136,230 for 
the fiscal year 1928) and elsewhere; rent in the District of Columbia 
and elsewhere; printing and binding; traveling expenses; purchase of 
furniture and equipment; stationery and supplies, including medical 
supplies, typewriting, adding, and computing machines, accessories and 
repairs; purchase of one passenger-carrying automobile at a cost of 
not to exceed $2,000; maintenance, operation, and repair of motor-pro- 
pelled passenger-carrying vehicles; purchase of not to exceed five air- 
planes, including accessories and spare parts, and maintenance, oper- 
ation, and repair of airplanes, including accessories and spare parts; 
special clothing, wearing apparel, and similar equipment for aviation 
purposes; purchase of books of reference and periodicals; newspapers, 
reports, documents, plans, specifications, maps, manuscripts, and all 
other publications; and all other necessary expenses not included in 
the foregoing, $556,390, of which $111,500 shall be immediately avail- 


able: Provided, That not to exceed $25,000 of this amount shall be 


transferred to the appropriation “ Printing and binding, Department of 
Commerce, 1928.” . 

Air-nagivation facilities: For the establishment and maintenance of 
aids to air navigation, including the equipment of additional air-mail 
routes for day and night flying; the construction of necessary lighting, 
radio, and other signaling and communicating structures and appa- 
ratus; repairs, alterations, and all expenses of maintenance and opera- 
tion; for personal services in the District of Columbia (not to exceed 
$34,220) and elsewhere; purchase, maintenance, operation, and repair 
of motor-propelled, passenger-carrying vehicles, including their ex- 
change ; and for the acquisition of the necessary sites by lease, or grant, 
$3,011,775, of which $400,000 shall be immediately available: Pro- 
vided, That no part of this appropriation shall be used for any purpose 
net authorized by the air commerce act of 1926. 


BUREAU OF FORBIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMBRCBE 


Salaries: For the director and other personal services in the District 
of Columbia in accordance with the classification act of 1923, $247,887. 


Mr. KELLY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I desire to take a moment to say a word supplementary 
to the splendid address given by the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. OLIVER], who called attention to the importance of the 
Air Mail Service under the contract law. The gentleman from 
Alabama showed yesterday on the map the number of routes of 
air mail service now being conducted by the Post Office De- 
partment under contract with private contractors. There are 
10 now in operation, covering a mileage of 6,000 miles—a dis- 
tance double that from New York to San Francisco. To-day 
they are carrying 2,500 pounds a day, and the average rate is 
$2.48 a pound. That means that at the present time we are 
paying private contractors in the Air Mail Service $1,900,000 a 
year. That is done under the law which provides that pay- 
ment shall be made at a rate of not to exceed $3 a pound. 
There is no subsidy, and not a dollar is paid out unless the 
mail is carried. Therefore no money will be invested by the 
Government in this service. I believe that in the next year 
we can multiply the present total by three and have more than 
$5,000,000 as a fund to pay to men interested in commercial 
aviation. 

We can help bring that increase. I presume Members are 
receiving letters from postmasters, boards of commerce, and so 
forth, about placing their towns on these routes. It can be 
done under regulations issued by the Post Office Department, 
and I shall at some other time put those revised regulations in 
the Record in detail. 

A postmaster desiring to place his office on an air-mail route, 
in cooperation with the postmasters at the proposed terminal, 
presents a petition showing the probable amount of air mail, 
the reasons for the establishment, and the post offices that may 
be on the route and suitable as stopping places for air mail 
service. 

Mr. HOCH. May I interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. KELLY. Yes. 

Mr. HOCH. Am I correct in understanding that there is 
only one route from New York to San Francisco that is not 
under contract? 
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Mr. KELLY. That is true; and I am informed that this 
route will be let in a few days. Bids have been asked for the 
routes from New York to Chicago, and from Chicago to San 
Francisco. 

Mr. HOCH. When that is done the Government will not 
pay out anything and have a net return on the Air Mail Service? 

Mr. KELLY. Yes. 

Mr. SHREVE. The route was to be turned over before the 
Ist of July. 

Mr. KELLY. That is true, and that will be done. That 
was under consideration when Congress passed the air-mail 
contract bill. It provided a basis of 80 per cent of revenues 
to contractors in the belief that it was a proper amount upon 
which to base the contracts. To that rate of 80 per cent an 
amendment was later made, putting a pound rate of $3. We 
made it $3 instead of $3.20, but included equipment. When 
bids were asked on the routes from Chicago to New York 
and from New York to Chicago, several companies responded, 
and one bid was as low as $1.73 a pound. 

The difficulty is that such bids practically means a subsidy 
to the Post Office Department, and the rate may be cut to 
such a point that there will be no return to the private con- 
cerns, and some routes may be discontinued. I believe that 
the competition should not be upon the price, that the full 80 
per cent of the revenues, giving the Government its regular 
rate for its postage, should be carried out. The competition 
should be on the basis of financial responsibility, flying ex- 
perience, equipment, and the ability to carry out the contract. 
However, that will be worked out as we have experience. 
What I fear is that we may have a failure on some of these 
routes that would not occur if the full rate were paid. ‘There 
are many cities in the United States that should be on an 
air-mail route. They can secure that service if they will carry 
out the regulations of the Post Office Department. The Second 
Assistant Postmaster General, Mr. Glover, is greatly interested 
in this new development of communication and transportation, 
and is lending every possible assistance. He has done splendid 
work in connection with this new method and those who are 
interested can, without difficulty, get from him information 
as to the routes in the United States between cities that will 
warrant an air mail service. Without any difficulty we could 
double the amount now being used to promote commercial 
aviation through the Air Mail Service. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLY. Yes. 

Mr. SHREVE. Is the gentleman aware of the fact that 
passengers are now being carried from New York to Washing- 
ton for $2 less than the railroad fare? 

Mr. KELLY. Two dollars and forty cents less than the rail- 
road fare; yes. The possibilities of the Air Mail Service can be 
estimated in this way. There are to-day 15,000,000,000 letters 
being carried in the mail. One per cent of that would be 
150,000,000 letters, and that at the rate of 80 per cent of the 
revenue going to the contractors would mean a fund of $12,000,- 
000; not a penny coming out of the Treasury. The air mail is 
the key of commercial aviation. The subcommittee is to be 
congratulated upon the amounts carried here for lighting air- 
ways and the encouragement they have given this tremendous 
future possibility in transportation and even greater sums 
would be justified. 

Mr. HOCH. Mr. Chairman, wiil the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLY. Yes. 

Mr. HOCH. It is true, is it not, that by spending money 
to light these airways we make it possible for the Government 
to get a contract at a better rate for carrying the mail over the 
airways than would otherwise be possible? That is to say, we 
get back in a way part of this appropriation that we make for 
lighting the airways in reduced rates on the contract for car- 
rying the mail. 

Mr. KELLY. I do not like to put it in that way. I de not 
believe anybody would say that these private companies should 
put up lights along routes to be used by everyone. 

Mr. HOCH. But if the Government lights these airways, 
the private company would be able to offer a contract and at a 
less price than they otherwise would. 

Mr. KELLY. The Government builds lighthouses and cer- 
tainly does not expect to get anything returned out of the post- 
age paid when the mail is carried on ships. 

Mr. HOCH. But we should take into consideration the fact 
that we are lighting the airways over which we can carry the 
mail, and that we would have to pay more money for the carry- 
ing of the mails if we did not light them ourselves. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I am glad to hear the 
optimistic words of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
KELLY]. However, I have been trying to get my city on the 
air-mail map for some time, and I have not had very much 
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encouragement in that respect. Buffalo has the best air field 
in the United States. That has been stated by the Assistant 
Secretary of War in charge of aviation. The city of Bufalo 
spent upon this more than $1,000,000. I notice that the city 
of Washington wants the Federal Government to buy an air 
field for Washington. The city of Washington should do the 
same thing that the city of Buffalo has done, namely, pay 
for it itself. l 

I hope the time will also come when the department in charge 
of the location of air routes will take notice of the very danger- 
ous route between New York and Chicago, now being used, 
especially that part going over Pennsylvania. There is where 
all of the danger in air navigation on that route lies. The 
aviators get lost in the forests and wilds of Pennsylvania. The 
natural route, the route designed by nature, is the one up the 
Hudson River, through the Mohawk Valley to tbe West, and 
I hope that the chairman of the subcommittee in charge of 
this matter will see to it that the laws of nature shall be fol- 
lowed rather than requiring the aviators to pass over the wilds 
of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I take it that the gentleman 
would like to have the air-mail route pass over some of the 
important cities of Pennsylvania that are to be found on the 
direct line between Buffalo and Cleveland. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last two words. I find that the committee has reduced 
the estimates of the Budget upon the two items in the aircraft 
service designated “Aircraft in Commerce” and “Air Naviga- 
tion Facilities” by a total amount of $447,585, which is more 
than 10 per cent of the Budget estimates. I find also that this 
amount is in excess of the entire decrease or reduction of this 
entire appropriation bill. -I am very sorry that the committee 
found it necessary to make this reduction in this particular de- 
partment, and I speak entirely upon my own initiative. We 
passed this law in the first session of this Congress. It went 
into effect only last May, as I recall it, and doubtless the 
Budget has given the matter very thorough consideration. I 
think it is very important that this new activity in the De- 
partment of Commerce should in no way be hampered by lack 
of funds. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, in answer to the gentleman 
permit me to say that the department will not be hampered 
by lack of funds. 

It is a new departure. The director has been making experi- 
ments; no one knows just what the service is going to cost the 
first year. It is possible that they may have to come back for 
a deficiency, and possibly money may be turned back into the 
Treasury. Your committee was very careful in making a study 
of this activity and found, among other things asked for, there 
were 10 airplanes, and we thought they could get along with 5, 
because they had 2 or 3 turned over from other departments of 
the Government. Then we found it was absolutely impossible 
to put the administrative machinery in operation until away 
along the year, and that it was not necessary to have all the 
inspectors requested. Now, another thing. There was a big 
administration force provided for here in Washington, with little 
to do that we could see for some time, and there could be some 
reduction made in the force. If the gentleman will make an 
investigation of this situation he will find the $447,000 we 
reduced will not in any way affect the operation of the aircraft 
service. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The gentleman knows I am not disposed 
to find fault with the Committee on Appropriations, and, as I 
said in the beginning, I am making these observations entirely 
upon my own initiative, although it happens that the head of 
this department is a gentleman with whom I am very well 
acquainted and who is doing a very valuable work. I simply 
express the hope that this new operation, this new department, 
will find itself able to accomplish the things which Congress 
had in mind when we passed the law. 

The Assistant Secretary for Aeronautics, the Hon. William 
P. MacCracken, jr., came from the district which I have the 
honor to represent. While comparatively young, he has had a 
distinguished career in private life and in the service of his 
country. He enlisted in the Air Service during the World War 
and rendered conspicuous patriotic service there. He is a 
lawyer of high rank and at the time of his appointment to the 
Department of Commerce was secretary of the American Bar 
Association. He is exceedingly interested in, and devoted to, the 
promotion of aviation, and will, we may feel assured, help our 
country and our Government in achieving a high place in the 
navigation of the air, a human accomplishment of most fascinat- 
ing character and of great importance not only to travel and 
commerce, but also to the national defense. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Without objection, the pro forma amendment will be withdrawn 
and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Commercial attachés: For commercial attachés, to be appointed by 
the Secretary of Commerce, after examination to be held under his 
direction to determine their competency and to be accredited through 
the State Department, whose duties shall be to investigate and report 
upon such conditions in the manufacturing industries and trade of 
foreign countries as may be of interest to the United States; and for 
the compensation of a clerk or clerks for each commercial attaché at 
the rate of not to exceed $3,000 per annum for each person so em- 
ployed, and for janitor and messenger service, traveling and sub- 
sistence expenses of officers and employees, rent outside of the District 
of Columbia, purchase of furniture and equipment, stationery and sup- 
plies, typewriting, adding, and computing machines, accessories and 
repairs, books of reference, and periodicals, maps, reports, documents, 
plans, specifications, manuscripts, newspapers (both foreign and domes- 
tic) not exceeding $700, and all other publications, travel to and from 
the United State, ice and drinking water for office purposes, and all 
other incidental expenses not included in the foregoing; such commer- 
cial attachés shall serve directly under the Secretary of Commerce and 
shall report directly to him, $385,000: Provided, That not to exceed 
two commercial attachés employed under this appropriation may be 
recalled from their foreign posts and assigned for duty in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce without loss of salary: Provided further, That pay- 
ment in advance of subscriptions for newspapers, rent, telephone, and 
other similar services under this appropriation is hereby authorized. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order 
to the following language on page 55, commencing in line 12, 
reading as follows: 


Provided, that not to exceed two commercial attachés employed under 
this appropriation may be recalled from their foreign posts and assigned 
for duty in the Department of Commerce without loss of salary. 


I want to ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania a question. 
A commercial attaché is one attached to a foreign office? 

Mr. ACKERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. There is no law authorizing him to be at- 
tached anywhere else. The committee is seeking to change the 
law by permitting two to come back from foreign countries to 
be located in the Department of Commerce here in Washington. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. I will say to the distinguished gentleman 
from Texas that is a limitation. Without the language they 
can bring back more than two. 

Mr. BLANTON. No; you can not bring back ahy under 
the law and keep them here in Washington without this pro- 
vision. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. I am sure they could. 

Mr. BLANTON. I call attention to this: On the preceding 
page you are giving them something they have not been entitled 
to before. You are giving each one of these commercial at- 
tachés a secretary at $3,000 a year, and providing that they 
can have more than one if the department wants to give them 
more. Now, you are going to bring back two commercial 
attachés from foreign countries and keep them here in Wash- 
ington for social duties, I guess. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. No. 

Mr. BLANTON. Or some other useless purpose? 

Mr. ACKERMAN. I am sure the activities of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce are in the interest of all the citizens of the 
United States. We are receiving information from them 
and 

Mr. BLANTON. But what is the idea of bringing them back 
from foreign countries? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. 
question? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will yield. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I am sure if the gentleman under- 
stands he will not make objection to this provision. 

Mr. BLANTON. I would like somebody to state what they 
are going to do in Washington. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. It iS very important that our 
trade commissioners as well as commercial attachés occasion- 
ally return here to familiarize themselves with business condi- 
tions and when those attachés return they will be attached, it 
is true, to the Washington office, but they go out and really 
inform themselves as to the very matters that they are sent 
abroad to study, and it is most helpful to the department in see- 
ing that these agents in the foreign field occasionally return 
and come in contact with the business they serve, and that 
is the sole purpose, and we put a limitation on it so that we 
should not have here too many at one time. 


Will the gentleman yield for a 
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Mr. BLANTON. My friend from Alabama is one of the most 
capable legislators here, and I do not know what on earth this 
Committee on Appropriations would do if he did not stay here 
and protect their bill for them. But he knows this, that this 
provision does not provide for any temporary stay in Wash- 
ington. This provides for the employment here in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce here in Washington of two foreign com- 
mercial attachés. They can stay here permanently and not 
go back. They can keep them here all the time if they want 
to. Does the gentleman think that is wise? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. That is not the purpose of it. 

Mr. BLANTON. This is the effect. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. This is the one department that 
the gentleman will find upon inquiry that is really a working 
department, and one thing that the committee has found as 
important to do is to see to it, in response to the public demand 
and the demand of Members of the House here who recognize 
its importance, that we do not too rapidly expand this force. 
This is a very helpful provision. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I have such confidence in 
the wisdom of my friend from Alabama that I withdraw my 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is withdrawn. 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Promoting commerce, Europe and other areas: For all necessary 
expenses, including investigations in Europe and other areas, purchase 
of furniture and equipment, stationery and supplies, typewriting, add- 
ing, and computing machines, accessories and repairs, purchase of 
books of reference and periodicals, maps, reports, documents, plans, 
specifications, manuscripts, newspapers (both foreign and domestic) 
not exceeding $700, and all other publications for the promotion of the 
commercial interests of the United States, rent outside the District 
of Columbia, traveling and subsistence expenses of officers and em- 
ployees, ice and drinking water for office purposes, and all other inci- 
dental expenses not included in tbe foregoing, to further promote and 
develop the foreign and domestic commerce of the United States, 
$509,880, to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of Com- 
merce: Provided, That not more than $69,485 of the foregoing sum 
may be used for personal services in Washington, District of Columbia : 
Provided further, That not more than four trade commissioners em- 
ployed under this appropriation may be recalled from their foreign 
posts and assigned to duty in the Department of Commerce: Provided 
further, That payment in advance of subscriptions for newspapers, 
rent, telephone, and other Similar services under this appropriation is 
hereby authorized. 


Mr. BLANTON. 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. BLANTON. Now, you will notice in this paragraph 
that the committee are providing for the return to this country 
of four foreign trade commissioners. 

Mr. SHREVE. And does the gentleman know the reason 
why? It is because of the limitation. You can strike out the 
language, but if you do they can bring them all back. 

Mr. BLANTON. If they want employees here in Washington, 
let us give them. But what is the use of having foreign trade 
commissioners here in Washington in the Department of 
Commerce? 

Mr. SHREVE. The reason is this: Those men who go abroad 
and spend a year or two there are not in touch with the 
United States. We are a pretty quick people. A man from 
South America said to me not long ago: “We buy a certain 
commodity, and when you undertake to send it you say, ‘We 
are not sending you that; we are sending you something 
better.’” Our foreign attachés must come back to this country 
to get in touch with the situation here, with American farmers 
and American manufacturers and everybody engaged in export 
business. You can knock it out, if you like. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will not knock it out on a point of order, 
because if I did the Secretary of Commerce might bring back 
40 of them. 

Mr. SHREVE. He might do it. 

Mr. BLANTON. So we will restrict him. It is necessary to 
do it. I will not make the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is withdrawn. 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 


The 


Promoting commerce, South and Central America: To further pro- 
mote and develop the commerce of the United States with South and 
Central America, including personal services in the District of Columbia 
and elsewhere, purchase of furniture and equipment, stationery and 
supplies, typewriting, adding, and computing machines, assessories and 
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repairs, books of reference and periodicals, reports, plans, specificationa, 
manuscripts, documents, maps, newspapers (both foreign and domestic) 
not exceeding $700, and all other publications, rent outside of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, traveling and subsistence expenses of officers and 
employces, ice and drinking water for office purposes, and all other inci- 
dental expenses not included in the foregoing, to be expended under the 
direction of the Secretary of Commerce, $258,090, of which amount not 
to exceed $108,935 may be expended for personal services in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia: Provided, That not more than two trade commis- 
sioners employed under this appropriation may be recalled from their 
foreign posts and assigned to duty in the Department of Commerce: 
Provided further, That payment in advance of subscriptions for news- 
papers, rent, telephone, and other similar services under this appropria- 
tion is hereby authorized. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. BLANTON. I just want to call attention to the fact 
that in this paragraph we are giving the department the right 
to bring back two more foreign-trade commissioners and keep 
them in Washington, and in the next paragraph we provide 
that not more than two trade commissioners employed under 
that appropriation can be recalled, That is two more. We are 
allowing them a whole lot of leeway there. 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes; there are 44 of them. 

Mr. BLANTON. I think we made a mistake when we gave 
them that many. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Color standardization: To devclop color standards and methods of 
manufacture and of color measurements, with special reference to their 
industrial uSe in standardization and specification of colorants such as 
dyestuffs, inks, and pigments, and other products, paint, paper, and 
textiles, in which color is a pertinent property, including personal serv- 
ices in the District of Columbia and in the field, $8,000, of which 
amount not to exceed $7,200 may be expended 


Mr, OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, many Members 
have called my attention to the amount carried, which is a sum 
less than was carried last year, and some Members who have 
given considerable study to this subject feel that the same 
amount that was carried last year should be carried this year. 
They have also taken up the matter with the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, and they think that perhaps the service may be crippled if 
the amount is reduced. I have prepared an amendment provid- 
ing for a slight increase. 

Mr. SHREVE. The increase iy $2,000, as I understand? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. SHREVE. I shall be glad to accept the gentleman's 
amendment. The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. FUL- 
MER] called this to my attention particularly. He was im- 
pressed with it. Last year when we passed upon the item we 
thought we could get along with $8,000; but in view of the light 
that has been given to the committee since that time I will say 
to the gentleman from Alabama that I will accept his amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Mapgss). 
amendment offered by the 
OLIVER]. . 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. OLIVER of Alabama: Page 73, line 9, strike 
out ‘“ $8,000 ” and insert in lieu thereof “ $10,000.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Investigation of mine scales and cars: For investigating the condi- 
tions and methods of use of scales and mine cars used for weighing and 
measuring coal dug by miners, for the purpose of determining wages 
due, and of conditions affecting the accuracy of the weighing or measur- 
ing of coal at the mines, including personal services in the District of 
Columbia and in the field, $12,800, of which amount not to exceed 
$9,600 may be expended for personal services in the District of 
Columbia, 


Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. This is the first chance I have had to ad- 
dress the committee since the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce decided not to report any coal legislation. 

I recall the President’s message in 1923, in which he asked 
this Congress, controlled by his party, to give us the minimum 


The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 


The Clerk will report the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 


f 
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in coal relief legislation. I recall discussions on this floor, led | the gentleman from Pennsylvania answers the inquiry, I want 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TreapwAy], a , to make this statement: 


Republican, in which a great number of Democrats partici- 
pated. I recall the chairman of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce saying it was no time during the strike, 
during the coal war, to have anything like coal legislation, but 
that we would surely have it during peace times. I recall the 
steering committee of the Republican Party meeting here, being 
frightened by the pressure of the Democrats on this coal ques- 
tion, which created great publicity and great public excitement. 
I recall the steering committee meeting and deciding there 
should be coal legislation, and on the very day the steering com- 
mittee met the strike was ended, because the bankers who own 
the coal mines and own the operators feared the National Con- 
gress, and they feared the Democrats had so far put pressure 
on Coolidge that he was surrendering and giving in to the 
people, and that his Congress, through his Republican majority, 
was going to do something on the coal situation. As soon as 
the strike was over the steering committee went on: Strixe, as 
well as the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
Subsequently they held several hearings on coal legislation. 
They considered all the bills, and the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce assured us time 
and time again there would be coal legislation; that the com- 
mittee had a bill; that he had a bill. 

It strikes me as a strange thing that with this strong Repub- 
lican majority and with a Republican President—surely an 
organization man and supposed to be working with his Con- 
gress—you can not get coal legislation in this body, with the 
chairman of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce only getting a vote of 6 against 16 for his coal bill, which 
followed the President’s suggestion, 

It is a shame a Democrat should have to take the floor of this 
House and call attention to this situation. A strong President, 
a man who meant what he said and a man with the political 
power that the President has would discipline the members of 
this committee and see to it that they did something about coal 
legislation. 

We are about to have another strike. The people of my city 
are getting used to using bituminous coal, as are the pecple of 
the country, and we say this: If we have a coal strike, and if 
there is any trouble arising from the strike, due to a shortage 
of coal, the President of the United States and his Republican 
majority are responsible for that situation. They have forgot- 
ten the coal situation, as they have forgotten everything else. 
How in the name of all that is good and holy can you expect 
the President to handle foreign affairs when he can not even 
handle his own little Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce on a simple proposition like coal legislation? 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Yes. 
` Mr. MAPES. Does the gentleman know how the Democratic 
members of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
voted upon the Parker coal bill? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. I do not know how the Demo- 
cratic members of that committee voted on the Parker bill, but 
I do know the Congress is Republican, I know the committee is 
a Republican committee, and I know that if the Republican 
majority should ever pass a coal bill it would take all the credit 
in the world for it, and I know that the President’s agents 
would sit up all night for the purpose of telling the people how 
great a man he is. l 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman has not forgotten the fact 
that we spent $600,000 on that coal investigation, and it has 
never amounted to anything? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. I have not forgotten that, and we 
all knew this committee would never do anything and that these 
hearings would not amount to anything. 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not believe there is a man in the United 
States who ever read those hearings. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Industrial research: For technical investigations in cooperation with 
the industries upon fundamental problems involved in industrial devel- 
opment following the war, with a view to assisting in the permanent 
establishment of the new American industries, including personal serv- 
ices in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, $172,320, of which 
amount not to exceed $165,000 may be expended for personal services in 
the District of Columbia. 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I want to see if I can 
get some information from the committee as to what this ex- 
,penditure contained in the paragraph just read is for. Before 


I think the Bureau of Standards is a useful agency of the 
Government and does some very useful work, but I am con- 
vinced that it wastes about as much money in proportion to the 
amount it spends as any other department of the Government. 
It is now nearly 10 years since the World War, and I undertake 
to say that the director of this bureau, if the Appropriations 
Committee does not cut him off, will be here 20 years from 
now recommending that this same appropriation be carried in 
order to see what advice his bureau can give to industries 
established during the war. 

My experience is that no activity, no investigation, ever 
started by Congress along this line, is discontinued at the sug- 
gestion of the director of the bureau, Would not it be a 
novel thing when, Congress votes an appropriation to start the 
Bureau of Standards along some particular line of investiga- 
tion, if at least some time in the future the director of the 
bureau would come back to Congress and say, “Gentlemen, we 
have completed that line of investigation and will not need 
any more money for that purpose”; but that will never happen. 
Like Tennyson’s brook, these investigations go on forever, 
unless stopped by cutting off the appropriation. 

Mr. SHREVE. Is the gentleman aware of the fact that this 
item for industrial research affects every important industry 
in the country; every last one? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I am aware that the item reads: 


For technical investigations in cooperation with the industries upon 
fundamental problems involved in industrial development following 
the war. 


That is quite big language., It says a whole lot, or, rather, 
reads a whole lot; but the thing I want to impress on the 
committee is that if the House decides it wants an investigation 
made along some particular line and appropriates a certain 
amount of money to begin it, this Bureau of Standards will 
come back here for 20 years asking that the appropriation be 
continued, unless Congress itself cuts off the activity. They 
never finish. Now, what are they spending this particular 
money for? 


Mr. SHREVE. As I have previously stated, this is one of 
the most important appropriations we are making because it 
vitally affects every class and kind of industry. I will only 
refer to two or three things here, for instance, the investiga- 
tion of storage batteries, the electrical work that is done by the 
bureau, as well as engraving with respect to the work of the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing, and the securing of data 
on thermal conductivities at high temperature. You can hardly 
find an industry that is not in some way compelled to come to 
this division of the Bureau of Standards for the purpose of 
acquiring some valuable information which they need in their 
work. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas, There are numerous other investiga- 
tions along this line that they are making under other appro- 
priations, and this being evidently a war activity should cer- 
tainly be discontinued 10 years after the war. 

Mr. SHREVE. Oh, no; it was stated during the war; yes. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. The paragraph states, “ following 
the war,” and by reason of the war this paragraph was put in 
the bill, and what I want to find out is when they expect to 
finish. There ought to be an end to the activity some time. 

Mr. SHREVE. Never. The work in connection with the 
dye industry, the work they have been doing for the last few 
years in establishing this great industry in. this country, is 
worth many times what it will cost in the appropriations we 
have made and are making. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


General expenses: For supplies, including replacement of and neces- 
sary additions to existing equipment, repairs, maintenance, and inci- 
dental expenses of lighthouses and other lights, beacons, buoyage, 
fog signals, lighting of rivers heretofore authorized to be lighted, light 
vessels, other aids to navigation, and lighthouse tenders, including the 
establishment, repair, and improvement of beacons and day marks, 
and purchase of land for same; establishment of post lights, buoys, 
submarine signals, and fog signals; establishment of oil or carbide 
houses, not to exceed $10,000: Provided, That any oil or carbide house 
erected hereunder shall not exceed $1,000 in cost; construction of 
necessary outbuildings at a cost not exceeding $1,000 at any one light 
station in any fiscal year; improvement of grounds and buildings con- 
nected with light stations and depots; restoring light stations and 
depots and buildings connected therewith: Provided further, That such 
restoration shall be limited to the original purpose of the structures; 
wages of persons attending post lights; temporary employees and field 
force while engaged on works of general repair and maintenance, and 
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laborers and mechanics at lighthouse depots; rations and provisions or 
commutation thereof for working parties in the field, officers and 
crews of light vessels and tenders, and officials and other authorized 
persons of the Lighthouse Service on duty on board of such tenders or 
vessels, and muncy accruing from commutation for rations and pro- 
visions for the above-named persons on board of tenders and light 
vessels of in working parties in the field may be paid on proper 
- vouchers to the person having charge of the mess of such vessel or 
party; not exceeding $2,000 for packing, crating, and transporting 
personal househoid effects of employees when transferred from one 
official station to another for permanent duty; purchase of rubber 
boots, oilskins, rubber gloves, and coats, caps, and aprons for stewards’ 
departments on vessels; reimbursement under rules prescribed by the 
Secretary of Commerce of keepers of light stations and masters of 
light vessels and of lighthouse tenders for rations and provisions and 
clothing furnished shipwrecked persons who may be temporarily pro- 
vided for by them, not exceeding in all $5,000 in any fiscal year; fuel, 
light, and rent of quarters where necessary for keepers of lighthouses ; 
purchase of land sites for fog signals; rent of necessary ground for 
all such lights and beacons as are for temporary use or to mark change- 
able channels and which in consequence can not be made permanent ; 
rent of offices, depots, and wharves; traveling expenses, including 
travel for the examinations authorized by the act entitled “An act to 
provide for retirement for disability in the Lighthouse Service,” ap- 
proved March 4, 1925; mileage; library books for light stations and 
vesscls, and technical bocks and periodicals not exceeding $1,000; 
traveling and subsistence expenses of teachers while actually employed 
by States or private persons to instruct the children of keepers of 
lighthouses; all other contingent expenses of district offices and depots, 
including the purchase of provisions for sale to lighthouse keepers at 
isolated stations, and the appropriation reimbursed, and not exceeding 
$8,500 for contingent expenses of the office of the Bureau of Light- 
houses in the District of Columbia, $4,275,000, of which $5,000 shall 
be immediately available for payment to the proper authorities of the 
State of Pennsylvania as the share of the Lighthouse Service in the 
cost of the road cuustructed across the Presque Isle Lighthouse Reser- 
vation, Pa., and connecting the State Park with the city of Erle, 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word for the purpose of asking the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania a question. On page 83 is this language “not exceed- 
ing $2,000 for packing, crating, and transporting personal house- 
hold effects of employees when transferred from one official 
station to another for permanent duty” and there are similar 
provisions placed in the bill for other departments. How is it 
that the employees in the Immigration Service who are trans- 
ferred from New York to Texas and from Texas to the Canadian 
border must pay their own transportation and even pay for the 
transportation of their household effects? Why does this dis- 
crimination exist? 

Mr. SHREVE. Really, it is a matter of equity. These men 
are very poorly paid; they remain there in the service for many 
years. They travel about very seldom and only occasionally is 
it necessary and this helps them out so that they can move. 
The men on the border are well paid. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I am not criticizing this provision or 
other provisions through the bill, but I want to know why the 
discrimination. These inspectors are paid $1,700 or $1,800, and 
they are transferred from Ellis Island to the Texas border. I 
have in mind the case of Inspector Burke who has been an 
inspector for many years. The salary is $1,800, and he had to 
pay for his own transportation and the transportation of his 
household effects, and he got no pay for the time he was 
traveling. 

Mr. SHREVE. As far as the southern border is concerned 
there is a provision in the deficiency bill which will correct that. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, in the parlance which is 
well known to the gentleman from Alabama I think it is time 
to take out, and I make the point of no quorum. 

Mr. SHREVE. Will the gentleman withhold that a minute 
until the gentleman from Louisiana has a chance to ask a 
question, and then I will move that the committee rise. 

Mr. BLANTON. I withdraw the point. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, I hope this 
will be of information to everyone. Sometime last year a bill 
was passed increasing the travel allowance by $2,000,000. That 
increase alone was equivalent to the employment of 1,000 men 
at $2,000 a year. It occurred to me—I did not want to muddy 
the waters at that time—that the total travel allowance must 
be so enormous as to prove uneconomical. I wondered if the 
committee had ever considered the feasibility of providing a 
method by which claims and adjustments could be made in im- 
portant key cities of the United States more economically by 
having expert accountants, or adjusters stationed advanta- 
geously instead of having a man or men go from Washington 
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for the purpose, and perhaps collecting a claim that would not 
be worth the amount expended for the travel. 

I am informed by a very valuable Member from the West 
that some lady attached to a department left the city of Wash- 
ington and went to a city of the far West, occupying a draw- 
ing-room, which meant tbe purchase of two railroad tickets, 
for the purpose of making a speech on well-balanced food. 
[Laughter.] The utter ridiculousness of that trip—where a 
young, unmarried woman at great expense traveled more than 
2,000 miles to talk to a number of married women with lots 
of children on the economy of cooking breakfast, lunch, and 
dinner, with some remarks about proteins and vitamines— 
shows the necessity of revising and reorganizing a system of 
settlements, adjustments, and investigations which will reduce 
this enormous expenditure on traveling by governmental em- 
ployees, which is lost motion, and make for the employment 
of competent additional men whose salaries will not equal 
the travel allowance now made for men and women whose 
services are lost to the Government while they are traveling. 
In other words, I wish to give additional employment, and yet 
do so more economically than under the present wasteful and 
extravagant system, if it may be so designated. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania yield 
for a question? 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I want to ask if the appropriation carries 
enough to provide for the buoys and equipment of the Light- 
house Service? This year their activities were much circum- 
scribed at times, and they could not readily get buoys for one or 
more channels where millions of dollars of commerce are 
carried. 

Mr. SHREVE. I know of no place in the United States 
where the service is unable to get all they want. We want to 
give them all the money that is necessary. 

Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose: and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. LEHLBACH, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
16576) making appropriations for the Depariments of State 
and Justice and for the judiciary, and for the Departments of 
Commerce and Labor, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, 
and for other purposes, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


CONFERENCE REPORT— RADIO BILL 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report 
upon the bill (H. R. 9971) for the regulation of radio com- 
munications, and for other purposes, for printing under the 
rules, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of order 
on the conference report. 


CONFERENCE REPORT—INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report upon 
the bill (H. R. 15959) making appropriations for the Executive 
Office and sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, com- 
missions, and offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, 
and for other purposes, for printing under the rule. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of 
order on the conference report. 


THE NICARAGUAN SITUATION 


Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing therein a 
resolution passed by the Washington Camp, No. 60, Patriotic 
Order of the Sons of America, with regard to the Nicaragua 
situation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted, I insert 
herewith the following resolutions from Washington Camp No. 
60, Patriotic Order Sons of America, of Statesville, N. ©.: 


WASHINGTON Camp, No. 60, P. O. S. oF A., 
Statesville, N. C. 
Hon. ROBERT L. DOUGHTON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

We, the Patriotic Order Sons of America, Washington Camp, No. 60, 
Statesville, N. C., in convention, do hereby adopt the following reso- 
lutions: 

“ First. Be it resolved, That this camp is under the impression that 
there is at the present time an influence working within the borders 
of our great Nation that will cause it to have undue trouble without a 
just cause and to gain their selfish ends. 
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“ Second. Therefore be tt further resolved, That we go on record as 
being opposed to any interference with the smaller nations to the south 
of our country, permitting them to settle their internal affairs within 
their own borders and giving them the full benefit of the Monroe 
doctrine. 

“Third. Be tt further resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be 
forwarded to the Hon. ROBERT L. DouGHTON, urging him to use his 
influence against any unjust conflict.” |. 

[SEAL. ] O. S. FARROR, 

LONNIE M. LITTLE, M. D., 
T. D. SHUFORD, 
Committee. 


THE MEXICO SITUATION 


Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record on H. Res. 373, introduced by 
myself, relating to the Mexican situation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, on January 11, 1927, I offered 
a resolution designated as House Resolution 373, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs and reads as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of State be, and he is hereby, directed 
to report to the House of Representatives at as early date as may be 
practicable, if not incompatible with the public interest, the following 
information : 

First. The names and addresses of any nationals of the United 
States known to the Department of State, whose property rights in 
Mexico are the subject matter of the diplomatic correspondence. be- 
tween Mexico and the United States as made public on November 24, 
1926, and with special reference to the letters of the Secretary of State 
of the United States to Minister Saenz, of Mexico, dated July 31, 
1926, and October 30, 1926. 

Second. If any of the property rights constituting the subject mat- 
ter of the said diplomatic correspondence belong to corporations, then 
the names of such corporations, the principal business address in the 
United States of such corporations, the State or States wherein such 
corporations were chartered, if known, and the names and addresses of 
such executive officers of such corporations as may have had corre- 
spondence with the Department of State or any agent or officer thereof, 
relating to the subject matter of the diplomatic correspondence between 
the United States and Mexico. 

Third. The names and addresses of all persons that have communi- 
cated to the Department of State, or any officer or agent thereof, either 
by letter, telegram or cablegram, radiogram or otherwise, that the 
property rights of American nationals or of corporations crganized 
in the United States and owned or controlled by American nationals, 
or by other American corporations, are imperiled and jeopardized by 
correspondence between the United States and Mexico. 

Fourth. Copies of any correspondence to, by, or with the Depart- 
ment of State or any officer or agent thereof, and to, by, or with any 
nationals of the United States resident in the United States or else- 
where and relating to the facts out of which grew the said diplomatic 

correspondence between the United States and Mexico. 

, Fifth. Copies of any correspondence, either by letter, telegram, tele- 
phone, radiogram, or otherwise, between the Department of State, or 
any officer or agent thereof and any person or persons anywhere advis- 
ing said Department of State that the lives, persons, or property rights 
of American nationals were or are imperiled or jeopardized or infringed 
by Mexico, or by any authorized officer or agent thereof, 


The object of this resolution is to discover the names and 
addresses of citizens of the United States, or of corporations 
owned and controlled by citizens of the United States, that have 
complained to the State Department that their lives, liberty, or 
property are jeopardized by some act of the Mexican Govern- 
ment. 

I do not see how any person in the world could object to this 
resolution and consider that the disclosure of the names would 
be incompatible with the public interest. Surely the persons 
themselves interested would not object. Surely no citizen 
of the United States is ashamed of his own name or his citizen- 
ship. Surely all other citizens in the United States would like 
to know the names and addresses of their fellow citizens whose 
lives, liberties, and properties are being put in peril by the 
Mexican Government. 

If we knew the names and addresses of those who have made 
complaint to the State Department, then we might make some 
individual and private investigation of the facts. If this sub- 
ject should lead us into war with Mexico, the responsibility to 
vote war would be upon Congress. The President can not 
declare war. The Secretary of State can not declare war. But 
before the Secretary of State gets our diplomatic status with 
Mexico in such a tangle that it might seem our duty in defense 
of national honor to declare war, Congress, whose responsibility 
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the war will be, should be taken into the confidence of the State 
Department. But further still, the people of the United States 
are entitled to know something. 

If a war should come, it would be a war of the whole people. 
All the men of certain ages and conditions would be liable to 
fight. All other citizens, including women, would be required 
to render such service as they might be fitted for to contribute 
to the success of the fighting forces. Property, wealth, capital, 
and all material resources of the Nation would be liable to be 
commandeered and consumed in making war. Therefore the 
people who have to do the fighting and those who have to do 
the paying should know now in advance who are the individual 
American citizens, their names and addresses, that claim that 
it is our duty to intervene in Mexico in order to protect their 
lives, their liberties, and their property. 

Mr. Spcaker, the people of the South Atlantic part of this 
country have been voicing their feelings in regard to this 
Mexican situation, and without exception, the expressions that 
I have seen are opposed to the manner and language and gen- 
eral tone of the diplomatic correspondence conducted by our 
State Department in this connection. I have received many 
letters from prominent individual American citizens in every 
walk of life and they have all condemned the dollar diplomacy 
now followed in relation to Central American Republics. One 
great newspaper boldly defended the course of the State Depart- 
ment by announcing that it is “million dollar diplomacy.” I 
fear that this “million dollar” combination of words is the 
key to this international situation. If it were only a small 
matter, even the life of a few Christian missionaries, probably 
little would be said or done. But since it involves properties, 
franchises, concessions, and claims, our State Department be- 
comes very energetic and uses very strong language, language 
that would be appropriate only to a situation of the deepest 
gravity. 

As some evidence of the way in which our reading, thinking, 
and responsible citizens feel, I am publishing as a part of my 
remarks a memorial or protest signed by college presidents, 
college professors, pastors of churches, and teachers of public 
schools in the city of Spartanburg, S. C. The list also includes 
the names of lawyers of high character and standing, business 
men of responsibility, and one former Member of this House, 
the Hon. James F. Byrnes. ° 


SPARTANBURG, S. C., January 24, 1927. 


The undersigned, your constituents in this community, urge you to 
protest against the presence in Nicaragua of American armed forces 
not absolutely necessary to the protection of American lives and prop- 
erty, and also urge that you advocate the acceptance by our Govern- 
ment of President Calles’s proposal to submit to arbitration our objec- 
tions to the Mexican oil and land laws. A policy of conciliation is in 
our own best interests, both in these countries and in its repercussion 
elsewhere. 

Respectfully, 

James Kerr, associate professor of Spanish, Converse College; 
H. N. Snyder, president Wofford College; Frank Evans, 
superintendent of city schools; Weldon T. Myers, professor 

‘of English, Converse College; Robert P. Pell, president Con- 

verse College; J. A. Tillinghast, professor of economics and 
social science, Converse College; Henry Wade DuBose, pastor 
First Presbyterian Church; D. D. Wallace, professor of his- 
tory and economics, Wofford College; W. L. Pugh, pro- 
fessor of English, Wofford College; Henry A. Wise, professor 
of education, Converse College; W. H. K. Pendleton, rector 
Church of the Advent (Episcopal) ; Mark L. Carlisle, pastor 
Central Methodist Episcopal Church, South; William L. Ball, 
pastor First Baptist Church; John S. Watkins, pastor 
emeritus First Presbyterian Church; A. Vermont, Ph. D., pro- 
fessor of romance languages, Converse College; John G. Gal- 
braith, former State commander American Legion; Wilson 
P. Price, Converse College; T. J. McGrath, pastor St. Pauls 
Church; H. B. Carlisle, Spartanburg, S. C.; Aug. M. Chreitz- 
berg, Spartanburg, S. C.; James F. Byrnes, Spartanburg, 
S. C.; L. W. Jenkins, Spartanburg, S. C.; A. Mason Dupre, 
dean of Wofford College; A. M. Trawick, professor of re- 
ligious education, Wofford College; William C. Maytfarth, 
dean, school of music, Converse College; N. Irving Hyatt, 
Converse College. 

To the Hon. J. J. McSwain, 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

(N. B.—The original of this petition has been sent to the Hon. 
ELLISON D. SMITH, senior Senator from South Carolina.) 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks which I made in the committee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to— 

Mr. BULWINKLE, for two days, on account of important 
business. 

Mr. Doy Ls, for six days, on account of important business. 


HOUSE BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that this day they presented to the President of the 
United States, for his approval, the following bills: . 

H. R. 15014. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
eity of Quincy, State of Illinois, its successors and assigns, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Mississippi 
River: and 

H. R. 15642. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Michigan and Berrien County, or either of them, to 
reconstruct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the St. 
Joseph River, 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 
6 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
January 28, 1927, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings, scheduled for Friday, January 28, 1927, as 
reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPBIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
Legislative appropriation bill. 
COMMITTEE ON THE CENSUS 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To consider reapportionment of Members of the House of 

Representatives among the several States. 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(10 a. m.) 

Upholding the President in maintaining the rights of the 
United States and of ‘its citizens in Mexico and in Nicaragua, 
and in observing treaty obligations to the Nicaraguan Govern- 
ment recognized by the Government of the United States 
(H. Res. 357). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

905. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
on employment of civilian engineers on river and harbor work; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

906. A letter from the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co., transmitting report of the Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Co. to the Congress of the United States for the year 
1926; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. HUDDLESTON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H. R. 15822. A bill authorizing the county of 
Escambia, Fla., and/or the county of Baldwin, Ala., and/or 
the State of Florida, and/or the State of Alabama to acquire 
all the rights and privileges granted to the Perdido Bay Bridge 
& Ferry Co. by chapter 168, approved June 22, 1916, for the 
construction of a bridge across Perdido Bay from Lillian, Ala., 
to Cummings Point, Fla.; with amendment (Rept. No. 1863). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. PARKS: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 16024. A bill to amend the act entitled “An act 
granting the consent of Congress to the Yell and Pope County 
bridge district, Dardanelle and Russellville, Ark., to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Arkansas River, at 
„or near the city of Dardanelle, Yell County, Ark.,” approved 
March 3, 1925, and to extend the time for the construction of 
‘the bridge authorized thereby; with amendment (Rept. No. 
. 1864). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MILLIGAN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 16104. A bill to amend the act entitled “An act 
granting the consent of Congress to the county of Barry, State 
of Missouri, to construct a bridge across the White River,” 
approved March 31, 1926; with amendment (Rept. No. 1865). 
Referred to the House Calendar, 
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Mr. MILLIGAN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H., R. 16105. A bill to amend the act entitled “An act 
granting the consent of Congress to the county of Barry, State 
of Missouri, to construct a bridge across the White River,” 
approved March 31, 1926; with amendment (Rept. No. 1866). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DENISON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 16165. A bill granting the consent of Congress 
to the commissioners of the county of Cook, State of Illinois, to 
reconstruct the bridge across the Grand Calumet River at Burn- 
ham Avenue in said county and State; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1867). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER: Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. H. R. 16282. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the Nebraska-Iowa Bridge Co. its successors and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Missouri River; without amendment (Rept. No. 1868). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. WYANT: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 16649. A bill to extend the time for construction 
of a bridge across the Susquehanna River in Northumberland 
and Snyder Counties, State of Pennsylvania; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1869). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. S. 2615. An act to authorize common 
carriers engaged in interstate commerce to transport any blind 
person, accompanied by a guide, for one fare; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1870). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 14881. A 
bill to amend section 107 of the Judicial Code; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1871). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 16655. A 
bill to authorize the designation of persons to act for disbursing 
Officers and others charged with the disbursement of public 
moneys of the United States; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1872). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. H. J. Res. 301. 
A joint resolution to authorize the judge of the first judicial 
division of the Territory of Alaska to purchase two automobiles 
for the use of the United States marshal’s office of said division ; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1873). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 10936. A 
bill to provide for the appointment of an additional judge of 
the District Court of the United States for the Eastern District 
of New York; without amendment (Rept. No. 1874). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MORROW: Committee on Indian Affairs. $S. 4942. An 
act to authorize an appropriation for the purchase of certain 
privately owned land within the Jicarilla Indian Reservation, 
N. Mex.; without amendment (Rept. No. 1875). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 
13503. A bill authorizing and directing the Secretary of the 
Interior to investigate, hear, and determine the claims of indi- 
vidual members of the Sioux Tribe of Indians against tribal 
funds or against the United States; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1876). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. HASTINGS: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 15602. 
A bill to amend the last paragraph of an act entitled “An act 
to refer the claims of the Delaware Indians to the Court of 
Claims, with the right of appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
United States”; without amendment (Rept. No. 1877). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. HAYDEN: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 15906. 
A bill to authorize the purchase of land for an addition to the 
United States Indian school farm near Phoenix, Ariz.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1878). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LEAVITT: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 16744. 
A bill to authorize a per capita payment from tribal funds to 
the Fort Hall Indians; without amendment (Rept. No. 1879). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. H. R. 15476. A 
bill to authorize the appropriation for use by the Secretary of 
Agriculture of certain funds for wool standards, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 1880). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. H. R. 16470. A 
bill to amend and reenact an act entitled “ United States cotton 
futures act,” approved August 11, 1916, as amended; without 
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amendment (Rept. No. 1881). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WOODRUFF: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 
16616. A bill to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to pro- 
ceed with the construction of certain public works, and for other 
purposes ” ; without amendment (Rept. No. 1882). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GILBERT: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
H. R. 16585. A bill to amend the Code of Law for the District 
of Columbia in relation to descent and distribution; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1885). Referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 16703. 
A bill authorizing the President to appoint Capt. Reginald 
Rowan Belknap, United States Navy, retired, a rear admiral 
on the retired list of the Navy; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1883). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama: Committee on Military Affairs. H.R. 
16563. A bill granting permission to Maj. Charles Beatty 
Moore, United States Army, to accept the following decorations, 
namely, the Legion of Honor, tendered him by the Republic of 
France, and the officers’ cross of the order “ Polonia Restituta,” 
tendered him by the Republic of Poland; without amendment 
ae No. 1884). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
. 15977) granting an increase of pension to Mamie Lewis and the 
same was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred. as follows: 

By Mr. DENISON: A bill (H. R. 16734) to amend para- 
graph (c) of section 4 of the act entitled “An act to create 
the inland waterways corporation for the purpose of carrying 
out the mandate and purpose of Congress as expressed in sec- 
tions 201 and 500 of the transportation act, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved June 3, 1924; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GAMBRILL: A bill (H. R. 16735) to provide for the 
widening of the present defense highway from Bladensburg, 
Md., to Parole, Md.; to the Committee on Roads, 

By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 16736) to 
amend section 1 of an act entitled “An act to further regulate 
commerce with foreign nations and among the States,” as 
amended, approved February 19, 1923, commonly known as the 
Elkins Act; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16737) authorizing and directing the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to cancel assessment of duty on certain 
special scientific apparatus imported by the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution and directing further importations for official use of the 
institution to be admitted duty free; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 16738) for the erec- 
tion of a public building at the City of Angels Camp, State of 
California, and appropriating money therefor ; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16739) for the erection of a public build- 
ing at the city of Auburn, State of California, and appropriat- 
ing money therefor; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. i ' 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16740) for the erection of a publie build- 
ing at the city of Jackson, State of California, and appropriat- 
ing money therefor; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16741) for the erection of a public build- 


ing at the city of Quincy, State of California, and appropriat- . 


ing money therefor; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. ARENTZ: A bill (H. R. 16742) to authorize increased 
appropriations for the United States Bureau of Mines, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. THATCHER: A bill (H. R. 16743) to increase the 
compensation and regulate leave of absence of storekeepers, 
gaugers, and storekeeper-gaugers, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on the Civil Service. 
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By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H, R. 16744) to authorize a per 
capita payment from tribal funds to the Fort Hall Indians; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. PARKS: A bill (H. R. 16745) to establish a fish 
hatchery in the seventh congressional district of the State of 
Arkansas; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. GILBERT: A bill (H. R. 16746) to erect a monument 
to the memory of the Federal soldiers who were killed at the 
Battle of Perryville, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Library. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 342) to create a commission to study the immigration and 
naturalization laws; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. DEAL: Resolution (H. Res. 401) authorizing an in- 
vestigation of charges relating to sale of certain property in 
city of Norfolk, Va., recommended for purchase by the Govern- ` 
n T annex to post office in Norfolk. Va.; to the Committee 
on Rules. 


MEMORIAL 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, 

Memorial of the Legislature of the State of Washington, re- 
questing the early enactment of the McNary-Haugen bill into 
law, which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BULWINKLE: A bill (H. R. 16747) granting a pen- 
sion to Elizabeth Ramsey; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CROSSER: A bill (H. R. 16748) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary Jane Tait; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DENISON: A bill (H. R. 16749) granting an increase 
of pension to Nancy Morris; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 16750) granting 
an increase of pension to Margaret Boggs; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GORMAN: A bill (H. R. 16751) granting a pension to 
Julia C. Baker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HICKEY: A bill (H. R. 16752) granting an increase 
of pension to Margaret L. Wehrly; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16753) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Knott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HILL of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 16754) to extend the 
benefits of the employees’ liability act of September 7, 1916, to 
Otis Gee, a former employee of the Chemical Warfare Service, 
Edgewood Arsenal, Md. ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mrs. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 16755) to correct the military 
record of Alfred G. V. Meldahl; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16756) to correct the military record of 
Thomas Jensen (Johnsen); to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. McFADDEN: A bill (H. R. 16757) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary E. McMahan; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 16758) granting an increase 
of pension to Margaret F. Morris; to the Committee on Invalié 
Pensions. 

By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 16759) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Mary E. Lincoln ; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16760) for the relief of Walter D. Lovell; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. PARKS: A bill (H. R. 16761) for the relief of the 
First National Bank, El Dorado, Ark.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16762) for the relief of the National Bank 
of Commerce, El Dorado, Ark.; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16763) for the relief of the First National 
Bank, of Junction City, Ark.; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16764) for the relief of the Merchants & 
Farmers Bank, Junction City, Ark.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 16765) to authorize the 
appointment of Helmer H. Koppang a passed assistant pay- 
master with the rank of lieutenant in the United States Navy, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

5683. Petition of chamber of commerce, city of De Soto, 
county of Highlands, State of Florida, requesting that upon 
certain conditions performed by the Allies, the Congress shall 
cancel the entire allied debts to the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

5684. By Mr. BAILEY: Petition of citizens of south Missouri, 
urging enactment of Civil War pension legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

5685. By Mr. CAREW: Petition of Central Trade and Labor 
Council of New York and vicinity, John Sullivan, president, and 
New York State Federation of Labor, in re prohibition, use of 
poisons in denaturing alcohol, etc.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. ~- 

5686. By Mr. CROSSER: Petition of certain residents of 
Cuyahoga County, Ohio, urging passage by Congress of a bill 
granting increase of pensions to Civil War veterans and the 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5687. By Mr. DOWELL: Petition of citizens of Des Moines, 
Polk County, Iowa, urging enactment of legislation increasing 
pensions of Civil War widows; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

5688. By Mr. HALL of Indiana: Petition of J. M. Deniston 
and 85 other citizens of Cass County, Ind., asking for action on 
a pension bill for Civil War soldiers and widows of soldiers; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5689. By Mr. HOGG: Petition of Mrs. John Hatfield and 86 
other widows and veterans of the Civil War, asking liberaliza- 
tion of the pension laws; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5690. By Mr. HOOPER: Petition of M. L. Huber and 11 other 
residents of Eaton Rapids, Mich., in favor of pending legislation 
to increase the present rates of pension of Civil War veterans, 
their widows, and dependents; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

5691. By Mr. KELLY: Petition of citizens of Pittsburgh, 
favoring increased pensions for Civil War veterans and wid- 
ows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5692. Also, petition of Pittsburgh section of National Council 
of Jewish Women, regarding the World Court and conditions 
in Mexico; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

5693. By Mr. KIESS: Petition from citizens of Galeton, Pa., 
favoring the passage of legislation granting increased pension 
to widows of Civil War soldiers; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

5694. By Mr. KOPP: Petition of Mr. Frank J. Troja and 
about 20 other citizens of Lee County, Iowa, urging Congress 
to grant increased pensions to veterans of the Civil War and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5695. Also, petition of Belle Dean and about 64 other citi- 
zens of Lee County, Iowa, urging Congress to grant increased 
pensions to veterans of the Civil War and widows of veterans; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5696. Also, petition of Mrs. J. Smith and about 60 other 
citizens of Lee County, Iowa, urging Congress to grant in- 
creased pensions to veterans of the Civil War and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5697. Also, petition of Wesley Breeder and about 35 other 
citizens of Lee County, Iowa, urging Congress to grant in- 
creased pensions to veterans of the Civil War and widows of 
veterans ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5698. By Mr. KVALE: Petition of stockholders of the Ideal 
Cooperative Creamery Association, Wheaton, Minn., urging im- 
mediate enactment of the McNary-Haugen bill in order to 
restore the purchasing power of the farmers’ dollar and give 
justice to agricultural America; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

5699. By Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska: Petition of resi- 
dents of Utica, Seward County, Nebr., for relief of widows of 
Civil War veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5700. Also, petition of citizens of Jefferson County, Nebr., 
urging an increase in the pensions of all Civil War veterans 
and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5701. By Mr. MAPES: Petitions signed by 180 residents of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., advocating the enactment by Congress of 
additional legislation for the benefit of veterans of the Civil 
War and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

5702. By Mr. MURPHY: Petition urging that Congress make 
a disposition of the Muscle Shoals plants and dams during this 
' session of Congress either to Government operation or to a 
bidder (not in the power group) who will agree to operate the 
- nitrate plants and dam immediately at full capacity, and dis- 
tribute both power and fertilizer at a price not to exceed a 
fair rate of return; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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5703. Also, petition of citizens of Columbiana County, urging 
that immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote a Civil War 
pension bill carrying relief for soldiers and widows; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5704. By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: Resolution adopted 
by the State Agricultural Society of Minnesota, supporting the 
McNary-Haugen bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

5705. Also, resolution of the State Agricultural Society of 
Minnesota, protesting against the enactment of Senate bill 
4944 and House bill 15540, relating to Federal land banks and 
intermediate credit banks; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

5706. Also, resolution adopted by the State Agricultural So- 
ciety of Minnesota, urging upon the President of the United 
States the imperative national need of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way and urging immediate steps to be taken for the negotia- 
tion of a treaty with Great Britain and Canada to that end; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

5707. By Mr. NEWTON of Missouri: Petition of Dr. Robert 
Terry and six others, of Centaur, Mo., in favor of pending 
legislation to increase the present rates of pensions of Civil 
War veterans, their widows, and dependents; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

5708. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of Charles 
Hannan, of Glendale, Long Island, N. Y., opposing the Wads- 
worth amendment to House bill 6238; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

5709. By Mr. RAINEY: Petition of J. Ulysses Day, of Jack- 
Sonville, Ill, favoring Civil War pension bill carrying rates 
approved by the National Tribune; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 


5710. Also, petition of Valma B. Steele and five other citi- 
zens of Havana, Ill., favoring Civil War pension bill carrying 
rates approved by National Tribune; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

5711. By Mr. ROMJUE: Petition of Roy D. Eaton, L. E. 
Farnsworth, and others, of Putnam County, Mo., asking for 
legislation granting increased pensions to veterans of the 
Civil War and widows of veterans; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

5712. By Mr. SMITH: Petition signed by 900 citizens of 
Idaho, in opposition to legislation liberalizing the immigration 
law; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

5713. By Mr. STROTHER: Petition of J. P. Atkins and 
others, of Wayne County, W. Va., urging passage of Civil War 
pension legislation; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5714. By Mr. SWANK: Petition of 30 citizens of Guthrie. 
Okla., for increase of Civil War pensions; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

5715. By Mr. SWING: Petition of certain residents of San 
Diego, Calif., urging the passage by Congress of a bill granting 
increase of pensions to Civil War veterans and the widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5716. Also, petition of certain residents of Orange, Calif., 
urging the passage by Congress of a bill granting increase of 
pensions to Civil War veterans and the widows of veterans; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5717. By Mr. WEAVER: Petition of citizens of Transylvania 
County, S. C., relative to pensions for Civil War veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5718. By Mr. WEFALD: Petition of 106 citizens of Fosston, 
Polk County, Minn., urging the enactment of more liberal pen- 
sion legislation for soldiers of the Civil War and the widows of 
soldiers of the Civil War ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5719. Also, petition of 17 citizens of Lake Park, Becker 
County, Minn., urging the enactment of more liberal pension 
legislation for the soldiers of the Civil War and for the widows 
of soldiers of the Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

5720. Also, petition of 34 citizens of Fergus Falls, Otter Tail 
County, Minn., protesting against the enactment of Sunday 
observance legislation as embodied in House bill 10311; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

5721. Also, petition of 63 citizens of Middle River, Marshall 
County, Minn., protesting against the enactment of Sunday ob- 
servance legislation as embodied in House bill 10311; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

5722. Also, petition of seven citizens of Alvarado, Marshall 
County, Minn., protesting against the enactment of Sunday 
observance legislation as embodied in House bill 10311; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

5723. Also, petition of 46 citizens of Warroad, Roseau County, 
Minn., protesting against the enactment of Sunday observance 
legislation as embodied in House bill 10311; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 
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5724. Also, petition of 47 citizens of Wolverton, Wilkin 
County, Miun., urging the enactment of more liberal pension 
legislation for soldiers of the Civil War and for the widows of 
soldiers of the Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5725. Also, Petition of 51 citizens of Frazee, Becker County, 
Minn., urging the enactment of more liberal pension legislation 
for the soldiers of the Civil War and for the widows of soldiers 
of the Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5726. Also, petition of 119 citizens of Otter Tail County, 
Minn., urging the enactment of more liberal pension legislation 
for soldiers of the Civil War and widows of soldiers of the 
Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5727. By Mr. WYANT: Petition of the Catholic Daughters of 
America, of Scottdale, Pa., protesting against the passage of the 
Curtis-Reed bill and urging the substitution of Senate bill 
8683: to the Committee on Education. 

5728. Also, petition of citizens of Scottdale, Pa., urging the 
enactment of legislation for the relief of Civil War veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5729. Also, Petition of the citizens of New Alexandria, West- 
moreland County, Pa., urging the passage of the Lankford 
Sunday rest bill; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


SENATE 
Fripay, January 28, 1927 
(Legislative day of Tuesday, January 25, 1927) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration of 
the recess, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate resumes the consider- 
ation of House bill 16462. 


FIRST DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 16462) making appropriations to 
supply urgent deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1927, and prior fiscal years, and to pro- 
vide urgent supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1927, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Ferris Kendrick Sackett 
Bayard Fess Keyes Schall 
Bingham Fletcher King Sheppard 
Blease Frazier Ta Follette Shipstead 
Borah George McKellar Shortridge 
Bratton Gillett McLean Smith 
Broussard Glass McMaster Smoot 

Bruce x0ff McNary Steck 
Cameron Gooding Mayfield Stephens 
Capper Gould Metcalf Stewart 
Caraway Greene Neely Trammell 
Copeland Hale Nye Tyson 
Couzens Harris Oddie Walsh, Mass. 
Curtis Harrison Overman Walsh, Mont. 
Dale Hawes Pepper Warren 
Deneen Heflin Phipps Watson 

Dill Howell Pine Wheeler 
Edge Johnson Pittman Willis 
Edwards Jones, N. Mex. Reed, Pa. 

Ernst Jones, Wash. Robinson, Ind. 


Mr. BAYARD. I desire to announce the absence of the 
senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. GERRY] on account of 
illness. I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-eight Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I understand the pending 
amendment is the one which I offered late yesterday afternoon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I would like to have the amendment read. 

Mr. HARRISON. I will state exactly what it is. It merely 
reduces the corporation taxes for the future from 13% to 11 
per cent—— 

Mr. WARREN. ‘The Senator overlooks the fact that the 
Senator from North Carolina asked to have the amendment 
read. 

Mr. HARRISON. I was about to explain what it is, which I 
thought would suffice. 

Mr. WARREN. I think we should have it read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the amend- 
, ment. = 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 9, line 17, strike out the period 
.and insert in lieu thereof a colon and the following: 
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Provided further, That subdivision (a) of section 230 of the revenue 
act of 1926 (the income tax on corporations) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“ Sec. 230. (a) In licu of the tax imposed by section 230 of the 
revenue act of 1924, there shall be levied, collected, and paid for each 
taxable year upon the net income of every corporation a tax at the 
following rates: 

“(1) For the calendar year 1925, 13 per cent of the amount of the 
net income in excess of the credits provided in sections 236 and 263; 

“(2) For the calendar year 1926, 13% per cent of such excess amount; 
and 

“(3) For each calendar year thereafter, 11 per cent of such excess 
amount.” 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President 

Mr. HARRISON. I hope the Senator will not make his point 
of order now. 

Mr. WARREN. While I do not wish to take the Senator 
from the floor, I do desire to make the point of order now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It makes no difference whether 
the Chair sustains the point of order now or later, an appeal 
from the decision of the Chair being debatable. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from Wyo- 
ming will withdraw the point of order for tbe time being. He. 
can renew it in a few minutes. 

Mr. WARREN. It is a little confining for me to be com- 
pelled to remain here until just the exact moment when the 
Senator from Mississippi may conclude his remarks, but I will 
do it. 

Mr. HARRISON. No, Mr. President; I shall not take ad- 
vantage of the Senator. But if I can not appeal to the Senator, 
well and good; I shall proceed, 

Mr. WARREN. Very well. . 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I was somewhat surprised . 
this morning, when reading one or more of the newspapers, to 
see a statement in flaming headlines. giving the wrong im- 
pression to the country, that the “ Minority tax move was 
blocked by Dawes.” This statement would give the impression 
to the country that the Vice President is keeping the American 
taxpayer from getting a reduction in taxes. I am sure that 
does not express truly the wishes of the Vice President, and 
it would be wrong for the country to get the impression that 
the Vice President is to be blamed for a’ failure to enact tax 
reduction legislation at this time. 

As a matter of fact, Senators as well as the Vice President 
know that time after time general legislation has been incor- 
porated in general appropriation bills, and that a point of order 
was not made nor insisted upon. 

Time after time when general appropriation bills were before 
the Senate and some change of existing law being desired, the 
carrying out of that idea was attempted in an amendment 
offered to the bill, and the Vice President, if he had been called 
upon to rule, would have been compelled to sustain the point 
of order; but because of the sentiment of the Senate and the 
need for the change in the law, the point of order was not 
made or pressed. So it is wrong to say that the Vice President 
has blocked tax reduction. I believe, in fact I know, that in 
ruling as he did on yesterday, he did what he conceived to be 
in accordance with the rules of the Senate. I think that he 
ruled correctly. I am sure that if I had been in the chair I 
would have had to rule the same way. But, Mr. President, we 
are up against a difficult proposition here. Those of us who 
believe in the liberality of the rule, in full discussion, as the 
Vice President believes, and in enacting legislation sometimes 
despite technicalities, offered an amendment carrying out such 
conception. 

I want to appeal to the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. WAR- 
REN], the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis], and other Sena- 
tors on the other side of the aisle not to interpose a point of 
order against the amendment. I know that the point of order, 
if made, would be well taken. I shall not press for an appeal 
if the point of order is made. We are up against this remark- 
able situation. We have been in session now almost two 
months. We have only about 35 days, Sundays included, re- 
maining before this session of the Congress will come to an end. 
We will have no other session of Congress, unless an extra one 
is called, until December of this year. l 

There is a peculiar situation confronting the Congress as well 
as the Treasury and the American people. It is undenied that 
there is a big surplus in the Treasury running anywhere from 
$250,000,000 to $500,000,000. Yet the daily papers carried a 
statement from Mr. MADDEN, of the House of Representatives, 
a great leader in the Republican Party, after he had left the 
White House following a conference with the President, that 
taxes were to be cut at the next session and that the Treasury 
figures indicate a surplus of $450,000,000 to $500,000,000. 
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So it is undenied. Mr. Oaptn MILLS, who is to be the Under- 
secretary of the Treasury, has stated that there will be a 
surplus amounting to something over $300,000,000. The amend- 

' ment which I have offered will absorb only $212,000,000 of that 
. surplus. 
` Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri {Mr. Rezp] on day 
‘ before yesterday offered his amendment to give some relief 
| to the taxpayers this spring for the taxes which will be due 
ı for the year 1926. Violent opposition suddenly arose on the 
part of Senators on the other side of the aisle to that method 
| of procedure, and that program, notwithstanding that it was 
‘in part the President’s suggestion, was made the subject of a 
point of order, which the Vice President sustained. It is quite 
| true that the President wanted to give a rebate of the taxes 
, for the year 1925, which had already been paid. The amend- 
‘ment offered by the Senator from Missouri did not do that; 
but it carried cut the idea that a credit might be given in 
_the spring of this year in the payment of taxes due for the year 
1926. 
-This debate has been prolonged for three days, and why, Mr. 
President? Points of order to the two amendments have been 
made and pressed and sustained by the Chair. There was no 
appeal taken from the decision, because the ruling of the Chair 
was, perhaps, correct. 
Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President 
Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator from Maryland. 
Mr. BRUCE. May I suggest to the Senator from Mississippi 
_ that the question of relevancy in this connection has to be sub- 
mitted to the Senate under the rule? The rule reads: 

3. No amendment which proposes general legislation shall be received 
to any general appropriation bill, nor shall any amendment not germane 
or relevant to the subject matter contained in the bill be received; nor 
shall any amendment to any item or clause of such bill be received 
which does not directly relate thereto; and all questions of relevancy 
of amendments under this rule, when raised, shall be submitted to the 
Senate and be decided without debate, 


Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from Maryland is eminently 
correct. I was coming to that suggestion presently. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will suggest that the 
‘question of relevancy was not raised by the points of order. 

Mr. BRUCE. It seems the use of the word “ relevancy” in 
that connection is broad enough to cover everything, in view of 
the context of the rule. 
` Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Maryland is absolutely correct. This is a question which the 
Chair could submit to the Senate, and I want to argue that 
, presently. 

I stated that this matter had been before the Senate for 
portions of three days. The first amendment was offered by 
the Senator from Missouri on the day before yesterday. It was 
offered in part for the purpose of trying to draw the attention 
of the President of the United States, of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and of the leaders on the other side of the Capitol 
to a realization of what was going on here in the Senate, so 
that word might be transmitted to the leaders that they might 
understand that some tax-relief legislation could be passed. 
, We had hoped on yesterday morning that word had come from 
. the President to the leaders on the other side to withdraw any 
point of order and allow the recommendation of the President to 
‘become effective, so that tax-relief regislation might be passed 
during this session of Congress; but evidently the President 
either did not read in the newspapers what was going on here or 
none of the Senators on the other side of the aisle felt enough 
enthusiasm or interest in the subject to call upon the President 
or the Secretary of the Treasury to present such information. 

The President, I take it, as I said on yesterday, is sincere 
‘or was sincere when he made the suggestion for some tax-relief 
‘legislation at this time. 

He made the statement; it was published in the newspapers; 
it was carried from one part of this country to the other. 
Secretary Mellon also indorsed the plan as well as the pro- 
cedure. So, Mr. President, as we have heard nothing from 
President Coolidge since that utterance, nor from the Secretary 
of the Treasury, we must assume that the President was sin- 
cere and honest when he made the suggestion. Therefore, it 
would seem, and did seem to some of us, after this proposal 
was offered here upon the floor, if it should receive a majority 
vote it would be on its way to the House of Representatives, 
and the President could then employ his influence to carry out 
his plan; but here it is the third day of the discussion of this 
important question and the President is as silent as the sphinx; 
not a word seems to have come asking Congress to carry out 
his plan. So I am about forced to the conclusion that the 
President was not exactly in earnest—to put it in a mild 
way—when he made the suggestion for tax-relief legislation. 


Mr. President, I have said that amendments embodying legis- 
lation have been incorporated time after time in this body, as 
well as in the other, in general appropriation bills. The first 
provision touching the establishment of rural routes in this 
country was offered aS an amendment to a general appropria- 
tion bill and was adopted by Congress. That was the begin- 
ning of the great Rural Free Delivery system in this country. 

I remember also that the standardization of grain and the 
regulation of warchouses, a piece of general legislation that 
has done much good and worked beneficial effects to the cotton 
and wheat growers of the country, was written in a general 
appropriation bill. I remember that the cotton exchanges of 
the country were regulated by a general provision relative to 
them which was incorporated in a general appropriation bill. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Overman], as well 
as other Senators, will recall that the measure creating the 
Public Utilities Commission of the District of Columbia was 
written in a general appropriation bill. Indeed, it was only 
a comparatively short time ago, as I recall, when the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH] offered as an amendment to 
a general appropriation bill a corrupt practices act, permanent 
in character, to operate in the future; no point of order was 
raised against it, and it was incorporated in the bill. As far 
reaching as were those pieces of general legislation, and as 
important as were the benefits they gave to the American peo- 
ple, they did not carry more import and more benefit than 
will general revenue legislation at this time. 

Some one may raise the constitutional question that the House 
must initiate revenue legislation; but there is a provision in 
this bill which affects the Treasury of the United States which 
proposes to rebate $175,000,000 to certain individuals and cor- 
porations that overpaid their taxes or paid taxes illegally 
assessed, which taxes have gone into the Treasury. The pro- 
vision now in the bill affects the Treasury of the United States 
to that extent, and all I am proposing to do here is to offer 
a provision, permanent in character, it is true, which will not 
only affect the Treasury of the United States but do much 
more than that. 

I want to read a few extracts from the debate in the House 
of Representatives, but before I do so let me call the attention 
of the Senate to a remarkable speech made by the incoming 
Undersecretary of the Treasury, OGDEN MILLS, a man of superb 
ability, a man who understands finance, and who is just about 
to leave the House of Representatives to occupy this high and 
important post in the Treasury Department. He made a speech 
in New York City on January 22 to the National Republican 
Club in which he spoke of taxes. He was telling his audience 
the secrets of the Republican Party; he was telling them the 
method which they should pursue as Republicans touching this 
question, He was speaking to Republicans; I know not whether 
he spoke behind closed doors, but he gave this advice: 


But I think that that proviston should take place after adequate 
study and as part of a general program— 


Referring to tax reduction— 


Furthermore, as a practical matter, an amendment to any part of the 
revenue law would bring the entire law before the Ways and Means 
Committee and the Congress for amendment. Once the door was 
opened the demands of the other groups of taxpayers for reduction of 
their taxes would he equally insistent. Day by day propaganda and 
pressure would grow until, having started to amend the law in one 
particular, the Congress, before it knew it, would find itself engaged in 
a general provision. 


So the spokesman of the Treasury Department on the floor of 
the House of Representatives, in speaking to Republicans in an 
address in New York City, says the reason why the majority 
party do not at this time bring out a bill affecting one item is 
because the door would be open to general revenue legislation ; 
the Democrats might amend it; pressure might be brought 
upon Republicans, they might feel the pressure, and there 
would be passed a general revenue bill over there. That is a 
fine argument to be made. Mr. MILLS says that propaganda 
would be used; pressure would be employed; but, nevertheless, 
some general legislation touching the revenue question should 
be enacted. He was afraid of the Republicans in the House of 
Representatives and in the Senate of the United States; and 
that carries with it the imputation that he is afraid that the 
President might sign a bill passed by the American Congress. 
But, following this statement when he said that he was against 
any legislation at this time because it might open the door and 
allow pressure to be brought touching other items of the reve- 
nue law, he made another statement in answer to a question 
propounded to him by Mr. Garner of Texas, the ranking 
minority member on the Ways and Means Committee, who 
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delivered a masterly speech only day before yesterday on the 
floor of the House of Representatives. Mr. GARNER said: 


Then we came out with a petition signed by the entire Democratic 
membership of the House, with a few Republicans— 


There were five Republicans, I believe, who signed the peti- 
tion, and, if I remember rightly, they were all from Indiana— 


and then the gentleman from New York [Mr. MILLS] made a speech on 
the floor of the House. What did he say? He said that we were 
going to have a very large surplus this year, more than $380,000,000, 
as suggested by the President, and we are afraid at this time to reduce , 
the taxes; but Mr. MILLS said— 


Quoting Mr. MILts— 


I will tell you what we are willing to do. We are willing to take 
up the income tax and reduce it if you will confine it to the reduction 
of corporation taxes. 


There is the spokesman of the Treasury Department making | 
a proposition to the ranking minority member of the Ways and | 
Means Committee of the House saying, “ We will agree to bring 
out a bill from that committee if you will confine it to the 
reduction of corporation taxes.” Quite different were those 
words from those uttered at the Republican Club in New York 
just two or three days before. Mr. Garner did not stop there; 
he proceeded : 


That is what he said in the RECORD. 
gentleman from New York. 


Mr. GARNER continued : 


Mr. MILLS, I accept your bluff; I accept your challenge. I will ac- 
cept your challenge in the name of the minority leader. I will accept 
your challenge in the name of 10 Democratic members of the Ways and 
Means Committee. We will join you in the reduction of taxes. 


Yes; Mr. Mrurs is on record—this great financial emissary 
who soon will grace the Treasury Department. Mr. GARNER 
went further. He wanted to put them on record over there, 
because under our peculiar system of government you say and I 
gay that revenue legislation should be brought out of the Ways 
and Means Committee; and if a majority composed of Republi- 
cans does not want any legislation, it can not get out. The 
Democrats, as I stated yesterday, had followed every procedure 
that could be conceived in order to bring it out, and here they 
are i la to make a proposition to give some relief to the 
people. 

Then Mr. GARNER turned to Mr. GREEN of Iowa, the chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee: 


Mr. GaRNbER of Texas. We will determine on the amount of the rate— 


And so forth. 
Mr. GREEN of Iowa rose. 


He was a little jealous of what Mr. Mrs was stating at that 
time. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. I see the genticman from Iowa is up. What 
does he say about it? 

Mr. Green of Iowa. There is no telling what the Senate is going 
to do. 


They are putting the blame on you. That is the chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee of the House, Mr. Green of 
Iowa, speaking. The only reason that he advanced was: 


There is no telling what the Senate is going to do. 


Then he proceeds to ask the question of Mr. TILson, the Re- 
publican leader in the House. He says: 


What do you say, Mr. TILSON? Are you willing to reduce the cor- 
poration tax? 


And Mr. TILSON says: 


I am not willing to make an attempt to do it, because we should not 
be able to stop with that. 


Afraid that the American taxpayer will really get some relief ; 
afraid that the representatives of the American people will 
speak and write a law a little broader than the Republicans 
might propose to the House of Representatives! 

But Mr. GARNER did not stop there. He saw, perched upon 
his high place, the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and he said: 

I want to know whether the Speaker is of that same opinion, and I 
am going to yield to him now. 


Then it was that the Speaker said: 
The Chair does not regard that as a parliamentary inquiry. 
So they were dodging and shifting their position from start 


to finish in the House of Representatives, just as‘you are 
employing the same tactics over here. 


pa si a a aaa 


That statement was from the 
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Now, Senators on the other side, Mr. GREEN stated to the 
membership there that he did not know what the Senate would 
do about this matter. In view of that, are you going to make 
your points of order? Are you going to block this suggestion? 
The amendment that I have offered carries out merely one 
proposition, and that is a reduction of the taxes on corpora- 
tions. It was demonstrated yesterday, it was admitted by 
everyone, that we are collecting to-day under the corporation- 
profits tax, under the increase imposed in 1926, something 
| like $350,000,000 more than was obtained from that tax in 1925, 
' It was shown yesterday in the debate here—indeed, it was 
freely admitted—that when the law of 1926 was written the 
capital-stock tax, which brought in $91,000,000, was eliminated 
and, in order to recoup upon the part of the Government, this 
increase in the tax on corporations from 1214 to 13% per cent 
was made. It was admitted at the time that it would not have 
been increased if under the 12% per cent rate the Government 
would obtain a sufficient amount to cover the loss incurred by 
the elimination of the capital-stock tax. The increase was made, 


i however, notwithstanding the prophecies we made at that time 


that the Government, under the estimates of the actuary, 
if the corporation tax were left at 1214 per cent, would receive 
$124,000,000, much more than the loss incurred by the elimina- 
tion of the capital-stock tax, because in that instance, as I say, 
it was only $91,000,000. Even the estimate of the actuary was 
wrong, however. He stated at that’time that, while we would 
receive something like thirty-odd million dollars more under 
the 12% per cent rate, the rate then carried, even though the 
capital-stock tax be eliminated, if we imposed the 13% per cent 
rate we would raise $85,000,000 more. But what are the facts? 
The estimate as published only day before yesterday, I believe, 
was that from corporations this year we will receive $1,256,- 
000,000, practically $350,000,000 more than we received in 1925. 

I am not the champion of the corporations of this country; 
but, Mr. President, I believe in dealing fairly and equitably and 
justly with every interest and every class of the American 
people. I know that following the war we have gradually 
reduced the normal income taxes and the surtaxes, wiping them 
out upon the small fellow, working gradually, writing three 
or four bills here giving relief to the American taxpayer. This 
side of the aisle has fought to give the greatest relief to those 
who were least able to pay taxes. We have won out in prac- 
tically all of our fights. We have not been able to obtain every- 
thing that we desired. We were not able to press through all 
our program. We did not have to compromise last time in order 
to give a greater reduction to those with incomes between 
$26,000 and $66,000. We had to take in the higher brackets. 
That was a compromise measure in a way; but if you will trace 
the record of the Democratic Party in all of this legislation 
you will find that we were fighting for the little fellow; we 
were fighting for the man who paid a tax on a moderate in- 
come; and we only reduced on the higher incomes to such 
extent as the Treasury would bear, until we had to at the last. 
We thought it was just; we thought it was fair; but while we 
have given these big reductions upon the individual incomes, 
as to corporations we have not reduced the tax since the war. 
It is-the only instance since the war where we have sought to 
increase taxes upon anybody or any class. 

Ah, but they say, “It is a corporation ; 
tution; you can not hurt it.” 

Mr. President, it was suggested yesterday that of course the 
people paid the tax; that the consumers paid it when a corpora- 
tion tax was imposed; that the corporation itself did not pay it. 
I pointed out that the laboring man who works in the factory, 
owned and controlled by the corporation, was affected by it. 
Hither his wages were not increased, or they might be lowered 
because of the exactions that the Government might make from 
this corporation. The tax enters into every phase of produc- 
tion. The cost of the product that they manufacture might be 
increased because of the high exactions that the Government 
makes from these corporations. But I do not stop at that. 

What is a corporation? A corporation is an institution that 
is owned by individuals. It is owned by its stockholders; and 
this is one case in which under our system of Government the 
man or the woman or the widow who owns stock in the cor- 
poration pays double taxes. The individual pays his propor- 
tionate part of the tax that the corporation pays to the Govern- 
ment, and then, when he gets his dividends from the corpora- 
tion, he pays the surtax imposed under the law. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; I yield to the Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is it not true, may I ask the Senator, that 
in these days probably 80 per cent of the corporations, or at all 
events a very large percentage of them, are nothing more than 
individuals or partnerships with small capital, and that the 


it is a soulless insti- 
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corporation is now being used in place of the old-time individual 
or partnership form of doing business? 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not think there is any doubt about 
that. The whole trend of the times is for people to get together 
in corporations, so that they may limit their responsibility. 

Mr. COPELAND. Then the Senator is not making a plea 
for the enormous corporation, but he is seeking to have these 
small institutions given the same benefit that we have given to 
individuals and to other taxpaying institutions? 

Mr. HARRISON. I merely want to see that these institu- 
tions are treated fairly in the interest of business in the 
country. 

There are 417,000 of these institutions. There are millions 
and millions of stockholders. They pay this tax. It is the 
stockholder who pays the tax; and then the stockholder, on the 
dividends that he obtains from the corporation, pays the tax 
again. 

That is the situation, Mr. President. This is the only in- 
stance where taxes have been increased; namely, on corpora- 
tions. It has increased the revenues to the Government, as I 
pointed out, in the sum of many million dollars, namely, 
approaching $350,000,000 increase this year over 1925. 

I am quoting what Mr. Murs said on the floor of the House. 
I have quoted what Mr. Tison said on the floor of the House, 
and what Mr. Green said on the floor of the House. This 
is a simple proposition. Let us express our views to the House 
of Representatives. They may have some effect upon them in 
passing legislation. If, as was pointed out on yesterday, they 
refuse to accept the bill as amended because a constitutional 
question is involved, and send it back, it can not delay any- 
thing. We have over 30 days in which to pass this appropria- 
tion bill. There is not any great controversy about it. They 
will then have ascertained what the sentiment of the Senate of 
the United States is with reference to this matter; and, unless 
the Senate does act, I fear that during this Congress the doors 
will be closed against any relief to the American people. When 
we meet next December the same contention will be made, that 
it can not be a retroactive matter. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I desire to inquire of the Senator respect- 
ing his amendment. It reads: 


(1) For the calendar year 1925, 13 per cent of the amount of the 
net income in excess of the credits provided in sections 236 and 263; 

(2) For the calendar year 1926, 13% per cent of such excess 
amount; and 

(3) vor each calendar year thereafter, 11 per cent of such excess 
amount: ` 


The 1925 taxes and the 1926 taxes have been paid. 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not disturb those two at all. That 
is the way the present law is written. I do not disturb the 
rates for 1925 or 1926. That language is a reincorporation of 
the present law; but in the future the tax will be 11 per cent 
instead of 18% per cent, if this amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The real gist of the amendment is to take 
care of the future taxes? 

Mr. HARRISON. To take care of the future. 
disturb the present at all. 

Mr. FLETCHER. After 1926? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. President, that is the simple proposition, and I appeal 
to the Senators over there not to press their point of order. I 
can not believe that they have received word from those higher 
up not to permit this proposition to pass the Senate. I can 
not believe that the leaders of the House of Representatives 
have come here and said, “ Do not let this proposition pass the 
Senate. It is filled with dynamite for us. Make your points 
of order; employ the technicalities embodied in parliamentary 
law, so that the free will and wish of the Senate can not be 
expressed.” I can not believe that; so I appeal to Senators 
over there not to make a point of order. Then, too, I appeal 
to the Presiding Officer to carry out the suggestion made by the 
distinguished Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bruce]. If the 
point of order is made—I care not whether it is on relevancy, 
on the constitutionality of the question, or what not—if there 
is just a blanket point of order made, I appeal to the Presiding 
Officer to apply the rule that was suggested a moment ago 
by the Senator from Maryland, namely: 


Nor shall any amendment to any item or clause of such bill be re- 
ceived which does not directly relate thereto; and all questions of rele- 
vancy of amendments under this rule, when raised, shall be submitted 
to the Senate and be decided without debate. 


So if this question should be given to the Senate, and we 
should be allowed to vote on it, a free expression can be made. 


It does not 
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I believe there are Senators on the other side who appreciate 
the fact that this amendment should be incorporated in the law. 
There are Senators over here who believe in that. We can get 
Of course, if the point of order 
is persisted in, we can not appeal. We can do nothing. We are 
just foreclosed. The American people perhaps will say we are 
playing politics, but we are doing our best to give them some 
relief. We are making every suggestion that is possible; we are 
using every arm of parliamentary law and rules that we can 
conceive of in order to bring this matter to the attention of the 
American Congress. 

Yes; we have taken some time in the discussion of this mat- 
ter, have taken time in the hope that the White House would 
be aroused, that the President could recall his promise made 
the 6th of last November to the American people for some 
tax-reform legislation at this session, and that he would em- 
ploy his power and influence with gentlemen who sit here. All 
he need do is to call on the telephone and say, “ Frank, vote 
for that proposition down there. I made a promise to the 
people. It is true it was after the election. It is true it was 
after I saw how the wind was blowing. It is true it was after 
so many of you had been laid by the wayside. But I made 
a promise, and I want you fellows to get behind it and pass it.” 
He would get the answer that Frank would get right in behind 
it, and instead of keeping silent and remaining in his seat, 
when we over here are fighting for this tax reduction, he would 
be up, and, in that stentorian voice of his, speaking in behalf 
of the taxpayers of Ohio. The same Situation applies to others 
over there. 

I am going to leave it to the conscience of the Republican 
leadership of the Senate. I have done my best to appeal to 
you. If you are so hard-hearted as to employ this point of 
order, then I can not do any more, and I turn my appeal to 
the Presiding Officer, Let us wipe out these headlines in the 
papers that “ Dawes is blocking tax reduction.” Let us put it 
on the leaders on the other side. They can not then say that 
the Presiding Officer had any hand in it. They can not then 
from the White House, and the Treasury Department, and the 
House of Representatives, and from this floor, lay the blame 
on the Presiding Officer, because he can interpret the rule, 
under the rules, and say “I am going to leave this question for 
the Senate to decide.” 

That is all I want to say. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, as I stated once before in a 
similar situation, this amendment is repugnant to every rule 
of the Senate governing the conduct of appropriation bills in 
the Senate. I know that the Senator himself knows that, and 
I know that he knows that the whole Senate knows it. I 
know, furthermore, that the Senator knows that in this mat- 
ter his amendment is simply a gesture, and he knows that I 
know he knows it and that we on this side know all about it. 
It is a suggestion to give him a basis upon which to make a 
political talk and berate the Republican side. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am surprised at the Senator's statement. 

Mr. WARREN. I wish him well in it. I make the point 
of order, Mr. President. f 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is well taken. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to offer and to have present consideration of the following 
resolution. 

Mr. CURTIS. Let it be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the resolution. 
a ae Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 336), as 
ollows: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate that permanent tax 
legislation should be enacted during the present session of the Con- 
gress, providing for tax reduction sufficient to absorb the surplus in 
the Treasury resulting from revenue received under the tax laws now 
in force. 


Mr. HARRISON. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask that it may go over under the rule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over under 
the rule. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I believe we have unanimous 
consent that debate on this bill shall cease at 1 o’clock, and 
before that hour is reached I want to call the attention of the 
Senate to a certain matter which I desire to have incorporated 
in the Recorp and to comment on it just for a minute. 

There was sent to me by a constituent of mine a clipping 
from the New York Sun of December 20, 1926, in which are 
some startling figures. They indicate that stock and bond col- 
lateral loans of the Federal reserve reporting member banks 
in New York City total $2,692,450,000 as of that date. That 
represents loans upon stocks and bonds as collateral. 


1927 


That is the highest point ever reached in the history of the 
bank in New York, which is the central bank for that district. 
There are some further statements, but that is sufficient for 
the purpose for which I rise. 

Yesterday the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor].called atten- 
tion to the fact that the excess in the amount of taxes col- 
‘lected over what had been expected was due to the unprece- 
dented prosperity in this country. 

It is a matter of surprise to me that Senators on this floor 
are emphasizing, and the papers of this country are head- 
lining, the prosperity of the country, when it is a notorious 
fact, known to every man here, that that prosperity is re- 
stricted to the industrial and manufacturing interests of the 
country alone. 

All of us know that for the last five years the agricultural in- 
terests of this country have been in a terrible condition un- 
paralleled in our history. It is not confined to any one section. 
Every statistical department of this Government has called 
attention to the depreciated power of the agricultural dollar of 
this country. It has gotten to a point where the farms are left 
untenanted—and I want to emphasize this point—not because 
of the depletion of their fertility but because we have produced 
in abundance. We have the remarkable situation in this coun- 
try that, with the tremendous crops we have produced, 33,- 
000,000 farmers are in bankruptcy. 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bruce] asked me the other 
day if I thought this might be remedied by law. We all know 
that one of the burdens placed upon the agricultural interests 
of this country was created wholly by law. 

We are here talking about devising ways and means by which 
we may reduce the taxes on corporations, thereby relieving 
them. The taxes that have already been collected from a ma- 
jority of those corporations, as every man here knows, were 
carried in the overhead, and those who consumed the products 
of the corporations have paid the taxes. I grant that if we 
amend the law and. reduce the corporation taxes there will be 
some hope that in the future that item of overhead will not be 
carried into the cost of the product. 

I have risen for the purpose of voicing my surprise, my mor- 
tification, that Members of this body will stand here and pro- 
claim to the world the unequaled, the unparalleled prosperity 
of the country, when the basic industries of the country are 
in bankruptcy, 87 per cent of the farms of America under mort- 
gage and with no prospect for a redemption of those mortgaged 
farms under present conditions. 

We treat the agriculturist interests of this country as though 
they were a negligible quantity. They have been negiected. 
I rise here and now to protest against the time of the Congress 
and of the Senate being taken up in patching up here and there 
a tax bill, while the burden of an intolerable condition rests 
upon farms and farmers of this country. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator knows that what is known 
as the McNary-Haugen bill is now on the Calendar of the Sen- 
ate. I suppose the Senator wants to get that up as soon as 
possible and to have it passed at this session? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes, Mr. President; and I also know there is 
the Curtis bill, and I know that there are other bills, and that 
politics is being played while the agriculturists are being driven 


from their homes by the foreclosure of the mortgages by the 


Government of the United States. 

I have here letters from substantial citizens of my State who 
are right now being put out of their homes under Federal laws 
by virtue of circumstances over which they have no control, 
and, God helping me, from now on I shall protest against the 
continuous cry of unparalleled prosperity while there are basic 
industries in this country in the most deplorable condition in 
which they have ever been in our history. 

Mr. President, I ask that the clipping from the New York 
Sun of December 20, 1926, to which I have referred, be inserted 
in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the clipping was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


LOANS TO BROKERS RISE $53,922,000—TOTAL FOR THIS DISTRICT NOW 
IS $2,692,450,000 


Stock and bond collateral loans of the Federal reserve reporting | 


member banks in New York City total $2,692,450,000 on December 15, 
according to the weekly statement of the Federal Reserve Board re- 
leased at 3 o'clock this afternoon. This is an increase of $53,922,000 
over the total of December 8. 

Of the total loans reported by these banks, $825,465,000 were for 
their own account, as against $813,638,000 on December 8; $1,074,- 
765,000 were for out-of-town banks, against $1,062,969,000, and $792,- 
220,000 were for other leaders, as against $762,191,000 a week before. 
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The highest total of loans reported by the reserve board for New 
York City member banks was $2,131,125,000 on January 6. After 
holding within $50,000,000 of that level for six weeks the loan total 
started a steady decline, which ended on May 19 with an aggregate 
of $2,408,695,000, or a decrease of $732,430,000. Between May 19 and 
September 29 there was an increase of $404,276,000, and from Sep- 
tember 29 to October 27 loans decreased $210,775,000. 


Mr. SMITH subsequently said: Mr. President, on account of 
the unanimous-consent agreement, taking effect at 1 o’clock, I 
did not have an opportunity to introduce into the Record two 
letters which I have received on the subject which I was dis- 
cussing at that time. I ask unanimous consent that they may 
be incorporated in the Record and that the remarks which I am 
about to make shall be placed with the remarks which I made 
preceding the interruption on account of the unanimous-consent - 
agreement going into effect at 1 o’clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brease in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SMITH. I want to read one of the letters to the Senate 
now. It is short: 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Ridgeway, 8. O., January 26, 1927. 
Senator E. D. SMITE, 
Washington. 

My DEAR SENATOR: In reference to the item in to-day’s State con- 
cerning your effort to have a stay of two years’ collections of amorti- 
zation payments on mortgaged lands in this section, I beg to assert 
that, in my judgment, this policy if adopted will ultimately pay the 
Government not only in finally obtaining liquidation of the liens now 
existent but will tend to hold up values of farm land in this territory, 
and thus prevent the wholesale falling in of them as a burden upon the 
Federal banking system. That is to say, on account of the prevalent 
depression improved farm lands are being placed on the market in 
large quantities, for which there are no buyers or demand. Conse- 
quently the individual owner affected not only loses everything he has 
accumulated but his neighbors are made to suffer a depreciation along 
with him that in some ways is just as serious. 

The measure of yours, if I understand it rightly, if adopted will 
place new heart and breath in the bodies of the farmers of the South 
and cause a mental attitude toward the future in store for them that 
will get them down to their business renewed in mind to keep up. 
their farm occupation, cost what it may in way of personal self-denial 
and hardship, till time brings about the desired change in their affairs 
and a comfortable living is once more obtainable from agriculture in 
this country. What the farmers need mostly just now is faith in them- 
selves, in the essential outcome of their manner of making a living, 
and in their Government being behind them in this crisis in agriculture 
in the United States. The best way for the administration—the Con- 
gress—to show its concern in their situation is to give them a breath- 
ing spell and not to break their homes up and set them adrift in the 
world. 

Yours truly, 
R. A. MEARES, 


I ask permission to print the other letter without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, permission 
is granted. 

The letter is as follows: 


COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WORK IN 
AGRICULTURE AND HOME ECONOMICS, 
STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
Gaffney, 8. C., January 26, 1927. 


Senator E. D. SMITH, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR SMITH: I note with a great deal of interest your 
efforts to get relief for farmers, and particularly those farmers who 
have loans from the Federal land banks. 

You probably know the conditions existing in this county as a con- 
sequence of the bad crop years for the past two seasons, and in some 
parts of the county three seasons. There are good, hard-working farm- 
ers in this county who, because of short crops, are unable to pay the 
interest on their farm loans; and I believe if you can succeed in get- 
ting the payments of the interest postponed you will be doing a 
great service to these men, and many of them will later be able to 
meet their obligations. 

Very truly yours, 
S. C. STRIBLING, County Agent. 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, doubtless there never has been 
in the history of this country a time when there has been 
greater prosperity and consequently when there have been 
greater profits so far as the manufacturing and transportation 
industries are concerned. A part, if not the larger part, of 
their increased net income has necessarily and naturally ac- 
crued from the startling difference between the prices of the 
raw materials and the prices of the finished products. The 
prices of farm products to-day are not any lower than they 
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have been heretofore, but they are unspeakably lower in com- 
parison with the prices of the commodities which are made out 
of tbe raw materials produced on the farm and which in turn 
the farmer must consume. 

As I have previously stated, there is being blazoned abroad 
to the country the information that incomes were never so great 
as now. They have grown so great that the revenues of the 
Government, derived from our new method of taxation, have 
exceeded even the careful calculations of the actuary of the 
Government. That is largely due to the fact that the price of 
the raw material is down to where it does not pay the cost of 
production under modern conditions. 

We are engaged every day in proposing and passing legisla- 
tion directly affecting and protecting the industrial interests 
of the country, while not a single practicable law has been 
placed upon our statute books meeting the necessity of that 
peculiar form of industry which is known as agriculture. 

Mr. President, in conclusion I merely wish to say that it is 
the duty of this Congress, even though the supply bills, includ- 
ing the deficiency bills, shall not be enacted into law, to 
address itself to the horrible condition in which agriculture 
finds itself, and to seek a solution, even though such legisla- 
‘tion should break every precedent under our form of govern- 
ment. The sustaining of our farms, the health of our 
agricultural interests are of more importance than even our 
winning the World War, because we fought that war to “make 
America safe for democracy”; but what shall it profit us, 
though we won the war, if we undermine the very foundation 
of the Government which we sent those millions of soldiers to 
pretect? We can not sustain this Government so long as we 
address ourselves and our legislation to fostering and promot- 
ing one class of our citizens to the destruction of another class. 
It is for this reason that I have read these letters and have 
mafie the plea which I have presented. While the statement is 
being made that such prosperity was never before known in 
the history of America, yet the voice of 30,000,000 who are 
being crucified under existing conditions falls on no willing ears 
amongst the powers that be. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is still as in Committee of 
the Whole and open to amendment. If there are no further 
amendments to be proposed, the bill will be reported to the 
Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. : 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

BENATOB FROM GEORGIA 

Mr. HARRIS presented the certificate of election of WALTER 
. F. Groran, of Georgia, which was read and ordered to be filed, 
as follows: 

EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, STATE OF GEORGIA, 
November 12, 1926. 

This is to certify that the undersigned met this day, November 12, 
1926, in the office of the governor at the capitol, for the purpose of 
canvassing and consolidating the votes cast at the general election 
held November 2, 1926, for a Senator of the United States for the term 
beginning March 4, 1927, and terminating March 3, 1933. Having 
canvassed and consolidated said vote so cast on November 2, 1926, 
the undersigned hereby certify that WALTER F. GrorGs received 47,366 
votes for Senator, and was duly elected Senator from the State of 
Georgia for the term named, and the undersigned hereby certify to 
such election, executing this certificate in triplicate for the records of 
the governor’s office, in the comptroller general’s office, and in the 
office of the secretary of state. 7 

Given under our hands and official signature this 12th day of 
November, 1926. 

CLIFFORD WALKER, 
Governor. 
Wn. A. WRIGHT, 
Comptroller General. 
S. G. McLENpDON, 
Secretary of State. 


STATE OF GEORGIA, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT. 
This is to certify that the foregoing certificate of election is a true 
and correct duplicate of the original, said original having been lost, 
Given under the seal of the executive department. 
This January 26, 1927. 
[SEAL.] A. R. ARNAU, 


Secretary Egecutive Department. 
PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had 
approved and signed the following acts; 
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On January 22, 1927: 

S. 3992. An act to provide for the purchase of land for use 
in connection with Camp Marfa, Tex. 

On January 25, 1927: 

S. 564. An act confirming in States and Territories title to 
lands granted by the United States in the aid of common or 
public schools; 

S. 1730. An act to authorize the payment of indemnity to the 
Government of Great Britain on account of losses sustained 
by the owners of the British steamship Mavisbrook as a result 
of collision between it and the U. S. transport Carolinian; and 

S. 4846. An act granting the consent of Congress to Tacony- 
Palmyra Bridge Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Delaware River at Palmyra, N. J. 

On January 28, 1927: 

S. 3804. An act granting the consent of Congress to W. D. 
Comer and Wesley Vandercook to construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate a bridge across the Columbia River between Longview, 
Wash., and Rainier, Oreg. 


CLAIMS OF THE SHOSHONE TRIBE OF INDIANS—VETO MESSAGH 
(S. DOC. NO. 199) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
ordered to lie on the table, to be printed, and was read, as 
follows: 


To the Senate: 

I am returning herewith Senate bill 2301, “An act author- 
izing the Shoshone Tribe of Indians, of the Wind River Res- 
ervation, in Wyoming, to submit claims to the Court of Claims,” 
without my approval. 

The Fort Bridger treaty of July 3, 1868 (15 Stat. 673), set 
aside a reservation for the,Shoshone Indians and for such other 
tribes as the Shoshones might “admit amongst them,” but also 
provided that no cession of any portion of the reservation 
should be valid unless a treaty for the purpose should be signed 
by a majority of the male adult Indians of the Shoshone Tribe. 
Afterwards the northern band of Arapaho Indians were located 
on the Shoshone Reservation. 

The Shoshone Indians claim that a majority of the male 
adult Shoshones did not sign a treaty agreeing to the cession 
to the Arapahoes of a portion of the reservation; that the con- 
sent, if any, given by the Shoshones to the location of the 
Arapahoes on the reservation was for temporary occupancy 
only, and that the Shoshones have from time to time asserted 
that they should be compensated for the land occupied by the 
Arapahoes. 

It might be fair to say that these contentions may be dis- 
posed of, it seems to me, by the fact that in 1896 and 1904 
reservation lands were ceded by agreements signed by both the 
Shoshones and the Arapahoes which provided that the moneys 
received therefor should be divided between the Shoshones and 
the Arapahoes. Congress ratified these agreements, and they 
were carried into effect. Still this objection might not 
be fatal. 

But, aside from the question of the merit of the claim, the 
enrolled bill is objectionable because of the provision for the 
payment of interest from the date of origin of the claim. It 


.had never been Government policy, prior to the Crow Indian 


jurisdictional act of July 8, 1926, to provide for the payment 
of interest from the date of origin of a claim. I am now satis- 
fied that further departure from our former policy would be 
unjustified. It seems to me unreasonable to expect that the 
Government should be charged with interest from the dates of 
origin of such ancient claims. The amount of the interest 
under the enrolled bill is several times greater than the amount 
of the principal. Such an interest policy would inevitably 
mean that issues supposed to have been placed in the way of 
fair determination by jurisdictional acts of the past will come 
forward again for additional interest settlements far exceeding 
the amounts of the original claims. Should the item of interest 
be eliminated, I can now see no reason why the bill should not 
be approved. But if interest is to be allowed on this claim, it 
will certainly result in an effort to reopen an endless number of 
claims which have already been settled. 


CALVIN COOLIDGE. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
January 28, 1927. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
joint resolution of the Legislature of the State of Illinois, 
which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry 


1927 


STATE OF ILLINOIS, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATS. 


To all to whom these presents shall come, grecting: 

I, Louis L. Emmerson, secretary of state of the State of Illinois, do 
hereby certify that the following and hereto attached is a true photo- 
static copy of House Joint Resolution No. 4, the original of which is 
now on file and a matter of record in this office. 

In testimony whereof I hereto set my hand and cause to be affixed 
the great seal of the State of Illinois. 

Done at the city of Springfield this 26th day of January, A. D. 1927. 

[ SEAL, ] Louis L. EMMERSON, 

Secretary of State. 


House Joint Resolution 4 


Whereas the prosperity of the American farmer, producer of the coun- 
try’s principal food products, is essential to the prosperity of the people 
of the United States; and 

Whereas because of the difficulty the farmer has experienced in late 
years of obtaining fair and reasonable prices for his products there has 
come to be a serious condition of depression in the agricultural indus- 
try : Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives of the Fifty-fifth General 
Assembly of the State of Illinois (the Senate concurring herein), That 
the Congress of the United States be, and it hereby is, requested to con- 
sider the enactment of a sound national agricultural policy; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That we heartily indorse efforts now being made to create 
a sound, workable system of orderly marketing on a nation-wide plan 
that will enable the producer to mobilize his crop surpluses and mar- 
ket the same in a businesslike manner and in a manner in which the 
recipient of the benefits derived bears his proper share of the costs of 
operation; and be it further 

Resolved, That we believe the enactment of such legislation is neces- 
sary to relieve the present widespread depression existing throughout 
this great industry, which, unless relieved, will ultimately affect the 
entire business life of the Nation; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy hereof be delivered to the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and the President of the 
Senate of the United States, and to each Congressman and Senator 
from the State of Illinois. 

Adopted by the house January 18, 1927. 

ROBERT SCHOL, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
B. H. McCann, 

Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


Concurred in by the senate January 19, 1927. 
FRED E. STERLING, 
President of the Senate. 
J. H. RADDUCK, 
Secretary of the Senate, 


Mr. DENEEN presented a joint resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Illinois, identical with the one just above laid 
down by the Vice President, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing concurrent resolution of the Legislature of the State -of 
Iowa, which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry: 


STATE OP IOWA, 
SBCRETARY OF STATS, 


I, W. C. Ramsay, secretary of state of the State of Iowa, custodian 
of the acts, resolutions, and records of the general assembly, 

Do hereby certify that the attached instrument in writing is a true 
and correct copy of senate concurrent resolution No. 6, passed by 
the senate and concurred in by the house on January 25, 1927. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed my 
official seal this 27th day of January, A. D. 1927. 

W. C. RAMSAY, 
Secretary of State. 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 6, by Lange 


Memorializing the Congress of the United States to adopt an adequate 
tariff schedule on onyx 


Whereas the development of the industrial life of our State is im- 
portant, and it is our desire to encourage its establishment in all of its 
various branches and thus more firmly insure our prosperity ; and 

Whereas a new industry engaged in the development of the natural 
resources of our Nation and establishing a market therefor, at a fair 
price, requires that such industry be protected against unfair foreign 
competition, made possible through cheap labor; and 

Whereas there is now located at the city of Dyersville, Iowa, an 
industry engaged in the manufacture of onyx products secured from 
onyx deposits owned and operated by it in the State of Arizona; and 

Whereas said industry is still in its infancy, having been originally 
established in the year 1923; and 
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Whereas said industry has spent much time and moncy in creating a 
market in the United States for manufactured onyx; and 

Whereas onyx produced with cheap foreign labor is now being brought 
into this country, in block form, either rough or squared under a tariff 
rate of 65 cents per cubic foot, and sold in competition with onyx of the 
United States produced by American labor at the very top wages; and 

Whereas said tariff rate was established by the tariff act of 1922, at 
a time when no onyx was being produced in the United States, said 
rate is now too low to furnish any adequate protection against foreign 
competition: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate, of the General Assembly of Iowa (the House 
conourring), That we petition and pray the Congress of the United 
States to amend the tariff schedule by raising the rate on onyx so as 
to enable this new American industry to live, grow, develop, and ex- 
pand; be it further 

Resolved, That on the passage of this resolution the secretary of 
state shall certify a copy hereof, each to the President of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House of Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States at Washington, D. C. 

January 22, 1927: Introduced; taken up by unanimous consent; 
adopted—ayes 34, noes 0. 

WALTER H. BEAM, 
Secretary. 
January 24, 1927: Received from senate, rule 34. 
January 25, 1927: Taken up; adopted. 
A. C. GUSTAFSON, 
Chief Clerk. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a telegram, 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., January 27, 1927. 
Hon. CHARLES W. DAWES, 
. President United States Senate, Washington, D. 0O.: 

The Chinese Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco, representing 
the greater part of the business interests of the Chinese people on the 
Pacific coast, indorse most fully the concurrent resolution referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs on the 4th instant requesting His 
Excellency President Calvin Coolidge to enter into negotiations with 
the Republic of China for the purpose of assisting the Republic of China 
in its avowed intention to preserve international peace and to uphold 
its sovereign right to negotiate treaties, make laws, and preserve its 
integrity both nationally and commercially, and to perpetuate the good 
feeling long existing between the United States of America and the 
Republic of China. 

CHINESE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
By T. V. TANG. 


Mr. NEELY. I ask unanimous consent that a telegram in the 
nature of a protest be read at the clerk’s desk and referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

There being no objection, the telegram was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and read, as follows: 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., January 24, 1927. 
Senator M. M. NBELY: 

A certain Emir Chekip Arslan, head of the Syrian revolutionary dele- 
gation from abroad, is now in the United States attending Syrian Revo- 
lutionary Congress, Detroit. Object to his presence and activities. 
Was right-hand man of Djemal Pasha, murderer of Syrians during war; 
deliberately caused death of 165,000 Christians in Lebanon pursuant 
Turkish policy extermination; still pursues nefarious activities and 
carries sinister purpose to us, causing strife and danger of bloodshed 
among Syrians. His presence strongly objectionable and disastrous. 
Please take proper action to curb harmful influence of this enemy of 
Christianity and allied principles. 

SYRIAN AMERICAN CLUB, 
EpwakpD HADDAD, President. 


Mr. NEELY also presented the following letter from Fliza- 
beth Fritchey (Mrs. Franklin W. Fritchey), president of the 
National Housewives Alliance (Inc.), protesting against the 
passage of Senate bill 481, the so-called corn sugar bill, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
NATIONAL HOUSEWIVES ALLIANCE (INC.), 


Cumberland, Md., January 23, 1927. 
Hon. M. M. NEBLY, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DparR Sir: I have the honor to inform you that at the regular meet- 
ing of the Housewives Alliance of Cumberland, Md., held Tuesday, 
January 18, the alliance went on record as objecting to the “corn 
sugar bill,” S. 481, now on the calendar of the Senate. 

I am empowered to ask you if the measure comes up at this session 
of Congress to report the action of the Housewives Alliance and that 
this protest go in the RECORD. 

Respectfully yours, 
Mrs. ELIZABETH (FRANKLIN W.) FRITCHEY, 
President. 
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Mr. JONES of Washington presented a memorial of sundry 
citizens of Seattle and College Park, in the State of Washington, 
remonstrating against the passage of legislation providing for 
compulsory Sunday observance in the District of Columbia, 
which was referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Manhattan, Kans., praying for the prompt passage of the 
so-called White radio bill without amendment, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial numerously signed by sundry 
citizens of Battle Creek, Mich., remonstrating against the pas- 
sage of legislation providing for the closing on Sunday of 
barber shops in the District of Columbia, which was referred 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts presented memorials of sun- 
dry citizens of South Lancaster, Mass., remonstrating against 
the passage of legislation providing for the closing of barber 
shops in the District of Columbia on Sunday, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. GILLETT presented petitions numerously signed by 
sundry citizens of the State of Massachusetts, praying for the 
prompt passage of legislation granting increased pensions to 
Civil War veterans and their widows, which were referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 7 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Minneapolis, Minn., praying for the prompt passage of legis- 
lation granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans and 
their widows, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented memorials numerously signed by sundry 
citizens in the State of Minnesota, remonstrating against the 
passage of legislation providing for compulsory Sunday observ- 
ance in the District of Columbia, which were referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. WILLIS presented petitions of sundry citizens of Cleve- 
land and Conneaut, in the State of Ohio, praying for the prompt 
passage of legislation granting increased pensions to Civil War 
veterans and their widows, which were referred to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

Mr. COPELAND presented resolutions adopted by the cham- 
ber of commerce of Pittsburgh, Pa., protesting against the pas- 


sage of legislation adopting the metric system of weights and 


measures and also authorizing the Department of Commerce to 
establish quantity units for general use in merchandising after 
1935, standardizing the yard to the meter, the quart to the 
liter, and the pound to 500 grams, decimally divided, which 
were referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented petitions: of sundry citizens of New York 
City and Kenmore, in the State of New York, praying for the 
prompt passage of legislation granting increased pensions to 
Civil War veterans and their widows, which were referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 


l LOANS TO WORLD WAR VETERANS 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that correspondence with the United States Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, relative to the bill (S. 5093) to amend the World 
War adjusted compensation act as amended be printed in the 
REcoRD and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was referred 
to the Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

UNITED STATES VETERANS’ BUREAU, 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR, 


Washington, January 26, 1927. 
Hon. Davip I. WALSH, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

My DEAR SENATOR WALSH: Further reference is made to your letter 
of January 8, 1927, inclosing copy of S. 5093, “A bill to amend the 
World War adjusted compensation act as amended.” 

As advised in my letter of January 11, 1927, the matter of amending 
the World War adjusted compensation act with respect to the loan 
provisions has been given serious study in the bureau. 

S. 5093 has been considered in connection with this study. For your 
information there is inclosed copy of letter addressed to the chairman 
Committee on Finance, United States Senate, on January 18, 1927, 
with reference to S. 5093, S. 5100, and S. 5107, all of which are now 
pending before that committee. 

Since the transmission of this letter to the chairman Committee on 
Tinance, further study and consideration has been given the matter, as 
the result of which an amendment has been drafted with a somewhat 
different, and I believe superior, plan for providing for these loans. 
This draft, a copy of which is inclosed for your information, provides 
for loans by the bureau from the adjusted-service certificate fund 
rather than from the United States Government life-insurance fund, as 
did the first draft. The rate of interest provided is 6 per cent per 
annum, compounded annually, and the provisions for repaying the loan 
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and redeeming the certificate are practically the same as in the first 
draft. There is also included a proposed amendment to section 17 of 
the World War veterans’ act as amended to authorize the purchase 
from the United States Government life-insurance fund of notes given 
by veterans to secure loans on their adjusted-service certificates, the 
notes so purchased to be redeemed in the same manner as notes held 
by banks under the provisions of section 502 of the organic law, pro- 
viding for the issue of adjusted-service certificates. To insure the 
availability of funds for this purpose, the Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized to loan to the United States Government life-insurance 
fund, funds at the rate of 4 per cent per annum, compounded annually, 
on the security of bonds now held or which may hereafter be held by . 
the United States Government life-insurance fund, which bonds may be 
pledged to the Secretary of the Treasury as collateral. 

As stated in the letter to the chairman Committee on Finance, the 
bureau has not had an opportunity to form a real opinion as to the 
practicability of the present provisions of the law with reference to 
loans or of the manner in which banks are responding to applications 
made by veterans. 

Without criticism of the present law, therefore I have the honor to 
advise the committee that there is no objection on the part of this 
bureau to the enactment of an amendment to provide for these loans 
by the bureau. 

A copy of this letter is inclosed for your use. 

Very truly yours, 


FRANK T. HINES, Director. 


A bill to amend the World War adjusted compensation act as amended 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 502 of the World War adjusted com- 
pensation act as amended is hereby amended by adding thereto a new 
subdivision to read as follows: 

“(i) At any time after the expiration of two years after the date 
of the certificate the director is hercby authorized to loan from the 
United States Government life (converted) insurance fund to any vet- 
eran, upon his promissory note secured by his adjusted-service certifi- 
cate (with or without the consent of the beneficiary thereof), any 
amount not in excess of the loan basis (as defined in subdivision (g) of 
this section) of the certificate. The sum so loaned shall bear interest 
at the rate of 6 per cent per annum, compounded annually. The direc- 
tor shall restore to the veteran at any time prior to maturity any 
certificate so accepted as security, upon receipt from him of an amount 
equal to the amount of the loan, with interest from the date of the 
loan to date of receipt of such amount at the rate of 6 per cent per 
annum, compounded annually. If the veteran fails to redeem his certifi- 
cate from the director before its maturity or before the death of the 
veteran, the director shall deduct from the face value of the certificate 
(as determined in section 501) an amount equal to the sum of the 
amount loaned by the director on account of the note of the veteran 
plus interest on such amount from the time the loan was made to 
the date of maturity of the certificate or of the death of the veteran, at 
the rate of 6 per cent per annum, compounded annually, and shall pay 
the remainder in accordance with the provisions of section 501. If 
the veteran dies before the maturity of the loan, the amount of the 
unpaid principal and the unpaid interest accrued up to the date of 
his death shall be immediately due and payable. In such case, or if 
the veteran dies. on the day the loan matures or within six months 
thereafter, the director shall deduct the amount of the unpaid prin- 
cipal and interest from the face value (as determined in section 501) 
of the certificate and pay the remainder in accordance with the provi- 
sions of section 501.” 


JANUARY 18, 1927. 
Hon, REED SMOOT, 
Chairman, Committee on Finance, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

M'Y DEAR SENATOR SMOOT: I have the honor to again refer to your let- 
ter of January 8, 1927, transmitting copies of S. 5093, “A. bill to amend 
the World War adjusted compensation act as amended,” and S. 5100, 
“A bill to amend the World War adjusted compensation act, as 
amended,” requesting my opinion as to the merits of these bills and 
the propriety of their passage. These two bills have the same object; 
to wit, the amendment of the World War adjusted compensation act 
to provide for loans on adjusted-service certificates by the Director 
of the United States Veterans’ Bureau. 

Although serious study has been given to these bills, both from 
the standpoint of structure and content, I will not go into detailed 
analysis thereof at the present time, for the reason that I am taking 
the liberty of transmitting herewith draft of an amendment to the 
World War adjusted compensation act, which, in my opinion, will 
make adequate provisions for loans of this nature by the Veterans’ 
Bureau and which more closely approximates administrative practica- 
bility from the standpoint of the Government, The draft, which is 
submitted herewith, proposes to amend section 502 of the statute 
by adding thereto a new subdivision to provide for loans by the direc- 
tor from the United States Government life (converted) insurance 
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fund to any veteran upon his promissory note secured by his adjusted- 
service certificate of any amount not in excess of the loan basis of 
the certificate. Interest on such loans is fixed at the rate of 6 per 
cent per annum, compounded annually. The regular provision for the 
restoration to the veteran, at any time prior to maturity, of the certifi- 
cate upon receipt of an amount equal to the amount of the loan, with 
interest, is includéd, as is also provision for deduction from the face 
value of the certificate of the amount of the loan, plus interest, in a 
case where the veteran fails to redeem his certificate before its ma- 
turity or before his death. In providing for these loans from the 
United States Government life (converted) insurance fund the Govern- 
ment is opening up a new field of investment for the fund mentioned, 
which will obviate additional appropriation on the part of Congress 
for the purpose of taking care of loans on adjusted-service certificates. 
Under the language of this draft, applications for loans could be made 
at any regional office of the United States Veterans’ Bureau through- 
out the United States, but the loan itself would be made through the 
central office at Washington in the same manner in which loans are 
now granted on converted insurance policies. 

The bureau has not had an opportunity to form a real opinion as 
to the practicability of the present provisions of the law with refer- 
ence to loans or of the manner in which banks are responding to appli- 
cations made by veterans. Without criticism of the present law, 
therefore, I have the honor to advise the committee that there is no 
objection on the part of this bureau to the enactment of an amend- 
ment to provide for loans on adjusted-service certificates by the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau. The inclosed draft is submitted for the con- 
sideration of the committee in connection with this entire matter. 

In this connection your attention is invited to S. 5107, copy of which 
was transmitted to this bureau on January 10, 1927, by your com- 
mittee, requesting a report, and which is in substantially the same 
language as the draft prepared in this bureau. 

A copy of this letter is inclosed for your use. 

Very truly yours, 
Frank T. Hines, Director. 


A bill to amend the World War adjusted compensation act as amended, 
and to further amend the World War veterans’ act as amended 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 502 of the World War adjusted 
compensation act as amended is hereby amended by adding thereto a 
new subdivision to read as follows: 

“(i) At any time after the expiration of two years after the date of 
the certificate, but not prior to the expiration of 60 days after the 
passage of this act, the director is hereby authorized to loan from the 
adjusted service certificate fund to any veteran upon his promissory 
note secured by -his adjusted service certificate (with or without the 
consent of the beneficiary thereof) any amount not in excess of the loan 
basis of the certificate as defined in subdivision (g) of this section. 
The sum so loaned shall bear interest at the rate of 6 per cent per 
annum compounded annually. No new Ican shall be made under this 
paragraph while there is an unpaid loan outstanding. The director 
shall restore to the veteran any time prior to its maturity any certifi- 
cate so accepted as security, upon receipt from him of a sum equal to 
the amount of the loan with interest thereon from the date of the loan 
to the date of payment of such amount at the rate hereinbefore pro- 
vided. If the veteran fails to repay the loan made to him by the 
director before the maturity of the certificate, or before the death of 
the veteran, the director shall deduct from the face value of the 
certificate (as determined in sec. 501) a sum equal to the amount 
lonned by the director to the veteran, plus interest accrued on such 
loan, and pay the remainder in accordance with the provisions of 
section 501. If the veteran dies before the payment of the loan, the 
amount of the unpaid principal and interest accrued up to the date of 
death shall be immediately due and payable.” 

Sec. 2. Section 17 of the World War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended, 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 17. That all premiums paid on account of insurance converted 
uncer the provisions of Title III hereof shall be deposited and covered 
into the Treasury to the credit of the United States Government life- 
insurance fund and shall be available for the payment of losses, divi- 
dends, refunds, and other benefits provided for under such insurance, 
including such liabilities as shall have been or shall hereafter be re- 
duced to judgment in a district court of the United States or in the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. Payments from this fund 
shall be made upon and in accordance with awards by the director. 

“The bureau is authorized to set aside out of the fund so collected 
such reserve funds as may be required, under accepted actuarial prin- 
ciples, to meet all liabilities under such insurance; and the Secretary of 
the Treasury is hereby authorized to invest and reinvest the said 
United States Government life-insurance fund, or any part thereof, in 
interest-bearing obligations of the United States or bonds of the Fed- 
eral farm-loan banks, and to sell said obligations of the United States 
or the bonds of the Federal farm-loan banks for the purpose of such 
fund. 
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“ Notes covering loans made under section 502 of the World War 
adjusted compensation act, as amended, may be purchased for and by 
the United States Government life-insurance fund from the adjusted 
service certificate fund, and when so purchased shall continue to bear 
interest at the rate of 6 per cent per annum compounded annually, and 
shall be subject to redemption in the same manner as notes held by 
banks under the provisions of this section of the act: Provided, That 
the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to loan to the 
United States Government life-insurance fund funds at the rate of 4 
per cent per annum compounded annually on the security of bonds now 
held or which may be held in the United States Government life- 
insurance fund, such bonds to be pledged with the Secretary of the 


. Treasury as collateral.” 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. WILLIS, from the Committee on Commerce, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 7973) to provide American registry for 
the Norwegian sailing vessel Derwent, reported it without 
amendment and without recommendation, and submitted a re- 
port (No. 1350) thereon. 

Mr. NYE, from the Committee on Claims, to which were re- 
ferred the following bills, reported them each without amend- 
ment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 5866) for the relief of the Lehigh Coal & Navi- 
gation Co. (Rept. No. 1344) ; and 

A bill (H. R. 10725) for the relief of Capt. C. R. Insley 
(Rept. No. 1345). 

Mr. NYE also, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 4268) for the relief of H. W. Krueger and 
H. J. Selmer, bondsmen for the Green Bay Dry Dock Co., in 
their contract for the construction of certain steel barges and 
a dredge for the Government of the United States, reported it 
with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 1846) thereon. 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, to which was referred the bill (S. 4474) to amend an 
act entitled “An act to regulate the practice of pharmacy and 
the sale of poisons in the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes,” approved May 7, 1906, as amended, reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. 1347) thereon. 

Mr. CAMERON, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
141) to approve a sale of land by one Moshulatubba on August 
29, 1832, reported it without amendment and submitted a re- 
port (No. 1348) thereon. 


INVESTIGATION OF CONTRACT WITH FRED HERRICK 


Mr. CAMERON, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred the resolution (S. Res. 332) to 
investigate all matters relating to the contract between Fred 
Herrick and the United States Forest Service for the purchase 
of certain timber in the Malheur National Forest, reported it 
without amendment, and it was referred to the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE LAWS AND DECISIONS 


Mr. FESS, from the Committee on Interstate Commerce, to 
which was referred Senate Resolution 334 (submitted by Mr. 
Hawes on the 24th instant), reported it favorably without 
amendment, submitted a report (No. 1349) thereon, and it was 
considered by unanimous consent and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Interstate Commerce Commission is hereby re- 
quested to prepare a manuscript, in a form suitable to be printed as a 
Senate document, covering the text of the various acts administered 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission and related provisions of law, 
annotated with digests, following each section, of all pertinent deci- 
sions of the courts and the commission and other administrative agen- 
cies and with regulations of the commission, together with an index, 
and to transmit such manuscript to the Secretary of the Senate on 
or before October 1, 1927. Such manuscript, when received, is author- 
ized to be printed as a Senate document. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (5. 5475) granting a pension to Mary Willard (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 5476) to add certain lands to the Colville National 
Forest, Wash. ; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. MoLHAN: 

A in (S. 5477) granting an increase of pension to Henrietta 
George Dickson (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee 
on Pensions, 
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By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 5478) granting an increase of pension to Adelia M. 
Emmons (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

A bill (S. 5479) to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
dispose of certain parts of the frigate Constitution to be used 
as souvenirs; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 5480) granting an increase of pension to Katherine 
E. Johnson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

A bill (S. 5481) granting an increase of pension to Anna Put- 
nam (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 5482) granting an increase of pension to Ettie Pole- 
man (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S, 5483) granting an increase of pension to Lucinda 
Freeburn (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts : 

A bill (S. 5484) allowing and regulating amateur boxing and 
sparring matches in the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 5485) to enlarge the jurisdiction of the municipal 
court of the District of Columbia and to expedite the business 
now transacted by the police court; and 

A bill (S. 5486) concerning liability for participation in 
breaches of fiduciary obligations and to make uniform the law 
with reference thereto; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. GEORGE: 

A bill (S. 5487) for the relief of Homer C. Parker; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 5488) granting a pension to Augusta Cornog; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWES: 

A bill (S. 5489) granting an increase of pension to Witlhel- 
mine Engel (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 5490) granting an increase of pension to Anna BÐ. 
Wilson (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 5491) granting an increase of pension to Martha 
A. Osborn (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 5492) granting an increase of pension to Richard 
B. Norris (with an accompanying paper) ; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GOFF: 

A bill (S. 5493) granting the consent of Congress to the 
Pomeroy-Mason Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Ohio River at 
or near the town of Mason, Mason County, W. Va., to a point 
opposite thereto in the city of Pomeroy, Meigs County, Ohio; 


and 

A bill (S, 5494) granting the consent of Congress to the Ohio 
& Point Pleasant Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Ohio River 
at or near the city of Point Pleasant, W. Va., to a point opposite 
thereto in Gallia County, State of Ohio; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

A bill (S. 5497) granting a pension to William D. Wood; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

A bill (S. 5498) providing that funds appropriated for the 
care and relief of Indians of Montana under the direction of 
the Secretary of the Interior shall be expended through cer- 
tain public agencies of the State of Montana; to the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. TRAMMELL: 

A bill (S. 5499) authorizing a survey of the Caloosahatchee 
River drainage area in Florida, and of Lake Okeechobee and 
certain territory bordering its shores in Florida, to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

By Mr. MOSES: 

A bill (S. 5500) granting a pension to Elizabeth Swormstedt; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DENEEN: i 

A bill (S. 5501) for the relief of Darlington & Co.; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 5502) granting a pension to Weltha M. Benson; 

A bill (S. 5503) granting a pension to Robert Zink; and 

A bill (S. 5504) granting an increase of pension to Mattie 
J. Mileham ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ODDIE: 

A bill (S. 5505) granting an increase of pension to John T. 
Mack (with an accompanying paper); to the Committee on 


Pensions. 
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By Mr. GOODING: 

A bill (S. 5506) authorizing and directing the Comptroller 
General of the United States to make payments of certain 
claims or to allow credit to disbursing agents of the Bureau of 
Reclamation, Department of the Interior, in certain cases; to 
the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. CAMERON (for Mr. STANFIELD) : 

A bill (S. 5507) to authorize the appointment of Helmer H. 
Koppang, a past assistant paymaster, with the rank of lieu- 
tenant in the United States Navy and for other purposes; 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 151) to provide for a study 
regarding the use of the waters of the lower Rio Grande and 
the lower Colorado River; to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 


POISONING OF DENATURED ALCOHOL 


Mr. EDWARDS introduced a bill (S. 5496) to prevent the 
use of poisonous materials in the denaturing of alcohol, which 
was read twice by its title, referred to the Committee on 
Manufactures, and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


[S. 5496, 69th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A bill to prevent the use of poisonous materials in the denaturing of 
alcohol 


Be it enacted, etc., That on and after the thirtieth day after the 
approval of this act, it shall be unlawful— 

(1) For any person to denature any alcohol by the admixture there- 
with of materials rendering such alcohol destructive to human life if 
used as a beverage; 

(2) For any person knowingly to sell or otherwise dispose of, or to 
have in his possession for the purpose of sale or other disposition, any 
alcohol which has been denatured by the admixture of any such 
materials; or 

(3) For any officer or agent of the United States to prescribe or 
require the use of any such materials for denaturing alcohol. 

Sec. 2. Nothing in this act shall be construed to prevent the de- 
naturing of alcohol by the admixture of such materials for use ex- 
clusively in scientific research under regulations prescribed by the 
Commissioner of Internal] Revenue with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

Sec, 3. Any person violating any provision of this act shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor and, upon conviction thereof, shall be pun- 
ished by a fine of not less than $100 nor more than $1,000, or im- 
prisonment for not less than six months nor more than one year, or 
both such fine and imprisonment. l 

Sec. 4. As used in this act the term “ person” includes an indi- 
vidual, partnership, association, or corporation. 


Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. President, I ask to have printed, ac- 
companying the bill introduced by me, an article from the 
Journal of the American Medical Association, issue of Jan- 
uary 3, 1920, entitled “Acute methyl alcohol poisoning asso- 
ciated with acidosis,” also an article from the New York Medi- 
cal Journal of January 3, 1920, entitled “ Wood alcohol 
poisoning.” l 

There being no objection, the matter was referred to the 
Committee on Manufactures and ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


ACUTR METHYL ALCOHOL POISONING ASSOCIATED WITH ACIDOSIS 
REPORT OF CASE 
By George A. Harrop, jr., M. D., and E. M. Benedict, Baltimore 


Ever since its introduction into commerce, methyl alcohol has been 
the prolific cause of a severe and frequently fatal type of poisoning. 
The recent increase in the numbcr of cases reported, due to various 
preparations which have this alcohol as their basis and which have 
resulted in blindness or death, has indicated the possibility that the 
condition will assume still greater importance with the more rigid 
enforcement of the national prohibition amendment. It seems de- 
sirable to report the following case, together with the collected data, 
because it appears to offer a suggestion as to therapy, hitherto dis- 
regarded. 


A brief summary of the clinical history follows: 


REPORT OF CASE 

History: C. B. (Medical No. 137328), woman, aged 25, white, 
actress, admitted November 24, 1919, discharged December 23, with 
irrelevant previous history, on the night of November 22 drank about 
half a pint of a fluid supposed to be brandy. Subsequent examination 
by a chemist of the small amount available for analysis indicated 
that 87 per cent of the alcohol content was methyl alcohol. 

The following afternoon (November 23) the patient felt weak and 
nauseated, On the morning of the 24th she vomited and began to 
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notice dimness of vision, which rapidly increased. She had pain in 
her back, headache, marked thirst, and considerable difficulty in breath- 
ing. Late in the afternoon she was seen by a physician, who had her 
removed to the hospital. 

Physical examination: On admission the patient was drowsy and 
cyanotic, her breathing was deep and rapid, she was restless, and she 
complained that everything .looked black in front of her. The tem- 
perature was subnormal, The pupils were dilated, but reacted to 
light. No particular odor was noted on the breath. Gastric lavage 
was done and alkali was given by mouth, but it was not retained. 
The air hunger rapidly grew more marked, and about midnight the 
bicarbonate content of the blood plasma (Van Slyke) was equivalent 
to. 36.4 per cent by volume of carbon dioxid. The patient was then 
given 400 cubic centimeters of 5 per cent sodium bicarbonate solution 
intravenously. 

November 25 her vision was practically gone. She was still nause- 
ated, and although the hyperpnea was much less marked, the deter- 
mination of the plasma bicarbonate still indicated a marked acidosis, 
and a second intravenous injection was given of 500 cubic centimeters 
of 5 per cent sodium bicarbonate. Thereafter there was no evidence of 
acidosis as indicated by the plasma bicarbonate. The clinical examina- 
tion of the blood, spinal fluid, and urine revealed nothing of diagnostic 
significance. 

During the following two or three days she exhibited a rather marked 
delirium with visual hailucinations. Thereafter she was quite normal 
mentally. The vision improved gradually, but a well-defined central 
scotoma remained on the left side, and there was evidence on ophthal- 
moscopic examination of a mild postneuritic atrophy on the left. 

The accompanying table shows the chemical studies made. There 
was at no time a disturbance of the phenolsulphonephthalein excretion 
or of the normal blood urea concentration. The acetone bodies were 
determined by the method of Van Slyke. The titrable organic acids 
in the urine were estimated by the method of Palmer and Van Slyke. 
The formic acid in the urine was determined by the method of Dakin, 
Janney, and Wakeman. The lactic acid in the urine was estinrated by 
a modification of the Ryffel method. It was impossible to obtain 
accurate total collection of the urine during the first days on account 
of the patient’s condition, so that the total excretion of the several 
factors studied could not be determined. The creatin and creatinin 
determinations were done by Folin’s method, while the inorganic phos- 
phates of the blood serum were estimated by Marriott’s method. 

As is indicated, the patient was admitted with an acidosis of a severe 
grade, which promptly disappeared following the intravenous use of 
sodium bicarbonate. 

COMMENT 


It was pointed out long ago that, whereas ethyl alcohol is completely 
oxidized with ease by the animal metabolism, such is not the case 
with methyl alcohol; and Pohl in 1893 showed that formic acid, a 
normal constituent of the urine, is excreted in greatly increased quan- 
tities following the administration of this alcohol to dogs by mouth. 
Iie found that the formic acid was excreted very slowly and that the 
maximum amount of formates was not present in the urine until the 
third or fourth day. The total amount so excreted by no means 
accounted for the entire dose given, and the maxinrum recovered after 
the feeding of sodium formate itself, which is quickly excreted, was 
but 18 per cent. 

One experiment was made on a man who drank 25 cubic centimeters 
of methyl alcohol, which caused similarly a marked rise in the formate 
excretion. 

The fate of the remaining portion of the alcohol is not known. A 
considerable quantity can be recovered, according to Asser, in the 
expired air. Thus, he was able to recover, over a period of seven days 
following its administration, 55.8 per cent of 25 cubic centimeters of 
methyl alcohol given by mouth to a dog, while in the urine following 
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such a dose he recovered only frony 3.1 to 4.6 grams of formates. 
This author has made the further interesting observation that when 
ethyl or amyl acohol, or acetone; is given together with the methyl 
alcohol, the excretion of the formates is very appreciably diminished 
over the amount recoverable when methyl alcohol is given alone. As to 
the excretion of methyl] alcohol itself in the urinc, there is some 
disagreement. Pohl did not recover it, but, on the other hand, Bongers 
asserts that considerable quantities are thus disposed of. 

Acting on a suggestion of Schmiedeberg’s that an acidosis might be 
produced in cases of methyl alcohol poisoning, on account of the forma- 
tion of fornyic acid, Król was able to show a well-defined increase in 
the ammonia of the urine associated with the increased formic acid 
excretion in the dogs. The formic acid excreted, however, accounted for 
only about one-quarter of the ammonia. Keél did not attempt to deter- 
mine what acid might account for the major part of the ammonia, 
except that he states that it was not oxalic acid. 

On the basis of somewhat crude methods, Tyson and Schoenberg 
concluded that they could produce an acidosis in rabbits following the 
inhalation of methyl alcohol. They considered methyl alcohol to be 
a “true hemotoxic,” and their plan of treatment, ‘“ based on the find- 
ings, might be summed up in two words—eliminate and stimulate.” 
Authors have generally ignored the specific indications for the treat- 
ment of the acidosis as such. 

The description of the clinical findings in the large group poisoned 
at Christmas, 1911, in Berlin states that in the most Severe cases the 
patients had marked cyanosis and severe air hunger. Many references 
can be found, in clinical reports, of respiratory distress and of forced 
breathing, in the severer cases, which may well have been the hyperpnea 
of acidosis. 

The marked increase in the lactic acid excretion, together with the 
rise in the urinary creatin (which was far greater than could be ac- 
counted for simply by starvation), makes it evident that we are dealing 
with a more profound disturbance of the metabolism than is indicated 
by the simple failure of the body properly to oxidize the methyl alco- 
hol. It would appear, however, that when an acidosis is demonstrated 
by the proper laboratory tests, the employment of the usual therapy, 
particularly the administration of sodium bicarbonate, is urgently indi- 
cated. We feel convinced that a definite therapeutic aid was in all 
likelihood obtained by its use here. Certainly, so far as the formic 
acid is concerned, the excretion is limited by the amount of the alcohol 
ingested, and more is to be expected as a result of its prompt neutraliza- 
tion than in other types of acidosis, in which the formation of acid 
metabolites may continue quite independently of our ability to neutra- 
lize them. 

Of practical importance iş the observation of Bongers, who gave 
methyl alcohol to dogs by mouth, and then estimated the amounts re- 
coverable by gastric lavage repeated over several days. He asserts 
that he recovered about three time as much methyl alcoho] in the com- 
bined washings of the second and third days as he was able to obtain 
in those of the first. He was also able to recover formic acid in the 
stomach washings 27 hours after the alcohol was given. This work 
would appear to point out clearly the importance of thorough and 
repeated lavage. 

SUMMARY 


1. In case of severe acute poisoning with methyl alcohol, associated 
with a marked grade of acidosis, recovery followed the use of alkali 
therapy. 

2. The acidosis was associated with an increase in the amount of 
titrable organic acids in the urine, and specifically with a marked 
increase in the excretion of lactic and of formic acids. 

3. The acidosis, when present, furnishes an indication for the use 
of prompt therapeutic measures. 

4. On the basis of the work quoted, it is submitted that gastric 
lavage should probably be done over a period of several days. 
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[Reprinted from the New York Medical Journal for January 3, 1920] 
Woop ALCOHOL POISONING 
By S. Dana Hubbard, M. D., New York, superintendent division of 
industrial hygiene, Department of Health of the City of New York 


Probably no subject in modern medicine has received so much atten- 
tion in so short a space of time as has the substitution of methyl 
alcohol for ethyl alcohol in beverages, particularly since the advent of 
prohibition. There are those accustomed by habit and years of indul- 
gence in alcohol who refuse to abide by the law and are willing to 


.take a chance as well as pay handsomely for the goods—$1,000 a 
' barrel had been paid for the substitute. This has created opportuni- 


ties for the unscrupulous to cause havoc to life and sight. Prohibi- 
tion has acutely focused attention on the subject of alcoholic indul- 
gence. The unrest and the desire to get rich quickly and get some- 
thing for nothing has never been better demonstrated than during the 


‘present period reaction. 


Prohibition has its advocates and its opponents and of this question 
we are not acutely or gravely concerned. But scientifically speaking 
it is a question to be seriously and carefully considered. If you take 


: away something which the people have been accustomed to for years, 
‘what will they take as a substitute? From a meat to a vegetarian 


diet is a change often made, but when you take liquor away from a 
chronic alcoholic he is not going to rest supinely and do nothing about 
it. Whether the substitute will be drugs or some other “ spiritual ” 
indulgence, we do not know. 

When the temperament of these individuals is considered it is abso- 
lutely certain that they are not going to accept the cure prescribed 
by the law but are going to do something for themselves. We learn 
through the press and the statements of our public authorities that 
the alcoholic is being preyed upon by an adulterator who is substitut- 
ing and selling a brew composed mainly of wood alcohol. This, as is 
well known and generally appreciated, is a deadly poison and where 
it does not kill it renders its victim sightless. (Physicians may aid 
the authorities in this city by reporting promptly their cases of wood- 
alcohol poisoning, as is required by sec. 93 of the sanitary code.) 
The number of cases of poisoning by methyl alcohol has suddenly 
greatly increased. In the past few years there were cases occurring 
from time to time, yet never before, so far as we know, have so many 
cases occurred as at present. Formerly many of these cases were 
incident to the substitution of wood alcohol for grain alcohol in cer- 
tain preparations, but which to-day, on account of regulation, do not 
occur. Formerly, in the arts alcohol was used until a cheaper product 
was found. This cheaper product was also used in some medicinal 
and toilet preparations and in flavoring extracts until it was expressly 
forbidden by statute. , 

Section 124 of the sanitary code regulates the sale and distribution 
of wood alcohol in this vicinity. This section forbids the use of wood 
alcohol in any article of food or drink or any medicine or toilet prepa- 
ration intended for human use internally or externally. This section 
also requires the containers of wood alcohol to be labeled with the 
word “poison” in large letters with an emblem of the skull and 
crossbones together with the following warning: It is unlawful to use 
this fluid in any article of food, beverage, or medicinal or toilet prepa- 
ration intended for internal or external human use. 

The use of methyl alcohol in place of ethyl alcohol has attracted 
more than usual attention recently, owing to the rather large number 
of persons poisoned—some died and many were blinded—in this and 
near-by cities by handmade whisky. Medical examiner Dr. Charles 
Norris informs us that up to December 20 of this year there were 52 
fatalities from wood alcohol as against 8 during the same period of 
the previous year. 

The department of health, bureau of food and drugs, appreciating 
that there would be some effort to make this substitution, has been 
making many inspections of hotels, restaurants, and cafés to detect 
this substitution, and have seized many samples, but so far they have 
not detected any of these establishments resorting to such violations 
of the law. However, the Federal authorities are informed that certain 
persons are perpetrating this dangerous fraud, and expect to make 
several arrests shortly of those suspected. 


ACUTE POISONING WITH WOOD ALCOHOL 


No doubt the cause of many unexpected deaths, particularly of per- 
sons in middle life, especially among those known or suspected to be 
alcoholic, may easily escape attention unless the condition is carefully 
considered by medical and institutional authorities. Wood alcohol, 
taken even in small quantities—a teaspoonful or two—has been known 
to be followed by blindness and in several instances by death. Dr. 
Reid Hunt, professor of pharmacology at Harvard University, in an 
admirable monograph, The Toxicity of Methyl Alcohol, tells of experi- 
ments with rabbits, where he found in several instances that small 
doses killed the animals, 

The symptoms of acute wood alcohol poisoning in general are similar 
to those observed in cases of poisoning by grain alcohol and other 
alcohols of this series. For convenience we may divide wood alcohol 
poisoning in the acute form into three degrees, as follows: 
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1. An ordinary mild intoxication, with some dizziness, nausea, and 
mild gastrointestinal disturbances, terminating in recovery within a 
few days, but occasionally followed by more or less serious damage to 
vision. 


2. A more pronounced effect, with the following conspicuous symp- 
toms: Marked dizziness, pronounced and persistent nausea, vomiting, 
and more or less severe gastroenteritis, dimmess of vision, often increas- 
ing to blindness. 


3. An overwhelming prostration, which terminates in coma and 
death. 


These clinical pictures of wood alcohol poisoning depend considerably 
on the quantity consumed, modified, of course, by the resisting power 
of the individual. Generally there will be witnessed the ordinary infla- 
tion from the effects of alcoholic intoxication, vertigo, nausea, gastric 
discomfort, muscular incoordination, cloudiness of mental functions, 
exaltation of ideas, general malaise, followed by disturbances of vision. 
The more pronounced the ill effects the more marked the clinical phe- 
nomena and the dimness of sight. This often progresses rapidly from 
dimness to complete loss. Greater intoxication is indicated by exag-. 
geration of these clinical phenomena, and in addition the patient may. 
suddenly become blind or nearly so, with widely dilated reactionless ` 
pupils, rather slow respiration, weak pulse, delirium, unconsciousness 
passing into coma, and frequently terminating in death. It rarely 
happens that a patient suffering from wood alcohol intoxication to this 
degree recovers, especially if he reaches the state of coma. He in- 
variably dies in an unconscious condition or, having regained con- 
sciousness, suffers a relapse, and death follows shortly. 

The characteristic feature in most of the severe cases of wood alcohol 
poisoning which do not terminate fatally is total blindness, coming on in 
a few hours or perhaps not for several days; then a partial restoration: 
of vision, which again in a few days or weeks gives place to more or less" 
complete and permanent blindness, with atrophy of the optic nerve, 
Surely this is a picture entirely different from any other known form: 
of intoxication, and the sudden amaurosis observed over a widespread 
area in a number of cases creates the conclusion that it is a picture 
which wood alcohol alone can create. 


CHRONIC POISONING WITH WOOD ALCOHOL 


The fact that the effects of a single dose of wood alcohol are long. 
continued suggests that it would be especially dangerous to repeat it: 
at short intervals for any length of time. A form of cumulative action 
results, Investigation in the lower animals has demonstrated that such 
is not a fact. In dogs (Pohl) it was demonstrated that small doses 
of wood alcohol, given every other day, were tolerated for but a few 
weeks, the animals becoming comatosed, did not eat, and soon died.. 
Servieux, an experienced French investigator, placed great emphasis: 
upon the extraordinary toxicity of wood alcohol in chronic poisoning. 

Birsch-Hirschfield experimented upon monkeys, and this is of especial 
interest since these animals react toward narcotic poisons in much the. 
same way aS man, and also because the effect upon the eye can be 
studied to far better advantage. The first monkey succumbed in 8 days, 
the second on the fifteenth day, and none lived beyond 20 days. The 
doses were from 3 to 7 c. c. diluted in water every one or two days. 

Doctor Hunt observed several cases of subacute poisoning, in which 
death or blindness resulted from a prolonged spree, and repeated doses 
of wood alcohol on dogs showed that in addition to the stupor there 
was an eye affection, resulting in fibrinopurulent conjunctivitis with 
hazy cornea. The animals acted as if they could not see. Death 
occurred on the ninth day. 

The long-continued effects of wood alcohol and the ease with which- 
the effects produce chronic poisoning from small doses depends upon the 
slowness with which the poison and its oxidation products are elimi- 
nated. There are but few cases of incipient poisoning from ingestion 
of wood alcohol reported. 


FATE OF METHYL ALCOHOL INTHE HUMAN BODY 


The difference between the toxicity of wood and grain alcohol in sub- 
acute and chronic poisoning is to be found in the splendid work of: 
Pohl and others upon the fate of methyl alcohol in the body. The 
interesting and highly important discovery has been made that wood 
alcohol differs markedly from grain alcohol in that it is but partially 
oxidized in the body and that its administration leads to the formation 
within the body of formic acid, which is markedly poisonous. It is 
undeniable that in some of the crude commercial preparations of wood 
alcohol certain impurities are present in large amounts and the toxicity 
of these preparations is markedly increased by their presence. The 
experiments on the physiological action of methyl alcohol conclusively 
show that however pure the preparation may be it is totally unfit for 
use in any preparation which is to be taken internally and especially 
when they are to be used for any length of time. 


DIFFERENTIAL DIAGNOSIS OF WOOD ALCOHOL POISONING 


The picture presented by wood-alcohol poisoning is so clear and char- 
acteristic that there can hardly be any difficulty in recognizing any of 
the several stages of this condition. However, as it is likely to escape 
detection, it is thought desirable to call the attention of the medical 
profession, especially ambulance surgeons, to the symptoms. I hope I: 
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may be pardoned for repeating what has been so splendidly written and 
rewritten ever since the initial case was reported by Viger in 1877. 

When dilated pupils, and total or partial blindness, temporary or 
permanent, accompany or follow shortly after a spree or debauch, the 
presumption is that the intoxication has been incident to the ingestion 
of wood alcohol. The necessity for accessible knowledge on the part 
of the medical profession is indicated by my personal experience later 
reported. 

Case: Not long ago a gentleman called me to see his brother, a 
‘chronic alcoholic, who had recently been on a three-day spree and who 
had turned up at home in a distressing condition. His wife reported 
that it looked as if he could not see, but he was so stupidly drunk 
‘she was not sure as to the eyesight. The patient was a young man 
aged 29 years, married, no children; engineer by profession, but 
owing to an independent income did not werk. He spent his time 
sleeping most of the day and carousing in hotels, theaters, and moving- 
picture theaters, and spent his nights eating and drinking, retiring 
about 5 a. m., and arising in the early afternoon to repeat the per- 
formance of the day before. The patient was found in bed, stupidly 
intoxicated; his face was pallid, the skin damp and cold. The pulse 
was feeble and slow, heart action labored, sighing and slowed respira- 
tion, pupils widely dilated. He was aroused with difficulty, ard on 
awakening complained of pain in the stomach and dimness of sight. 

He stated that on account of the holiday season he had been “ going 
some,” but that since prohibition had set in he had noticed that what 
they were passing out was not like the old stuff, and it did not set 
well with him. On leaving the gang he said he felt ill and noticed 
that his sight, which had heretofore always been good—he was a 
clever amateur trap shot—was so poor he could not read the head- 
lines of the papers, and on entering the house he had difficulty in 
:placing his clothes on the chairs. His wife ascribed his inability to 
‘do so to his drunkenness, but that while he had a “stew,” as he called 
it, he was conscious of all that was going on. On retiring he was 
uncomfortable. His stomach was irritable and vomiting was fre- 
quent. After the vomiting the pain and burning in the stomach was 
severe, He complained of a distressing top headache; kept his arms 
up and hands pressing down on his head. His stomach was washed 
out, he was given olive oil and enemas of coffee and later some salt 
solution. He was warmly covered and given a little whisky, but this 
time we were sure of the brand. This, he noticed, was not so bad as 
that he had been taking. The patient is recovering slowly, but I have 
grave concern for his eyesight, which is still considerably below normal. 

Out of curiosity, I have presented my case hypothetically to several 
of my professional friends—one of them the oculist whom I had to 
consult later—and not one _of them guessed the nature of the case. 
Concluding from this experience, I feel that many others may be 
similarly taken off their guard, and if so, may not a number of deaths 
have occurred without recognition of the causation? If this is true, 
then many persons may be imbiding home brews made of alcohol ob- 
tained from unscrupulous dealers, and instead of inflation and stimu- 
lation may not these imbibers be flirting with blindness or death? The 
fact that death follows a drunken debauch may, from now on, indi- 
cate that some of this antiprohibition drought annihilator is only 
methyl alcohol disguised. When blindness supervenes after symptoms 
of intoxication, surely everyone should be on his guard and suspect 
wood alcohol as the cause. 

Of course, it may be incident to other conditions, tobacco or quinine, 
but the history of excessive and continued indulgence should aid us, 
or in case of quinine amaurosis, we have definite clinical phenomena, 
viz, dcafness, ringing in ears, as well as the intense anemia of the 
fundus oculi, and almost total obliteration of the retinal vessels. It 
has been said, “That the diagnosis of wood alcohol poisoning can 
hardly be in error; the picture of such poisoning is unlike that of any 
other intoxication,” but when you know a certain thing and your mind 
is centered upon it, of course it is easy, but otherwise the simplest of 
cases often escape detection even by the most erudite. Given a case, 
therefore, of alcoholic indulgence, followed by abdominal distress, fol- 
lowed by blindness, partial or complete, we should immediately suspect 
wood alcohol. 

TREATMENT OF WOOD-ALCOHOL POISONING 

There is no antidote for this form of poisoning. The treatment of 
many of these cases is entirely symptomatic. If seen early, the poison 
from the alimentary tract should be eliminated so as to prevent absorp- 
tion. 
oil is rather severe, but when possible I use it. 
with an oily emulsion. 

I see no objection to the use of grain alcohol in order to combat 
collapse and sustain the patient’s vitality. This, with speedy elimina- 
tion of the poison from the bowels, should ordinarily suffice. 

Dr. A. H. Brundage, who has reported several cases and who appears 
to have exceptional experience, makes the following general therapeutic 
recommendations: Syphonage of stomach, cold affusions to head, car- 
diac stimulants, inhalations of oxygen, pilocarpin injections, external 
heat to body and extremities, moist heat over kidneys, rectal enema 
of hot coffee and normal salt solution. The treatment of the optic 
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atrophy is not very satisfactory.: In the early stage he recommends 
pilocarpine and iodide of potassium, later strychnine by hypodermic 
injections and by mouth. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Physicians, especially ambulance surgeons, in the present emergency 
should be on the lookout for these cases. Physicians should, under the 
present and unpopular prohibition regulation, inform their families 
regarding the danger of promiscuous drinking, and especially of brews 
made by persons not familiar with compounding beverages. They 
should especially caution all those inclined to seek information as to 
homemade preparations not to purchase alcohol from paint stores and 
the like. 

The authorities should strenuously prosecute all persons adulterating 
food or drink with wood alcohol. Our judges should make no exception 
of these offenders, as an example, causing them to know that special 
consideration will not be given them. The danger is grave. The 
remedy must be severe. 

The public must appreciate that violators of the prohibition law can 
not be trusted, and if they aid or abet its violation there is a danger 
not only serious but disabling, if not fatal, in its initial performance. 

Trade names, columbian spirits, cologne spirits, colonial spirits, stand- 
ard wood spirits, union spirits, cagle spirits, green wood spirits, Hastings 
spirits, bloom, and dcetone alcohol, purified alcohol, and others, are 
names for methyl alcohol or wood alcohol in common parlance. 

The public must see that users of wood alcohol observe the regula- 
tions, see that packages are properly marked, labeled with skull and 
ecrossbones, and that the warning notice is conspicuous on the package. 
It might also be fittingly suggested that the following might be added: 
This fluid, taken internally, is likely to produce blindness. 
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CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. The bill (H. R. 9174) providing 
for the preparation of a biennial index to State legislation was 
referred to the Committee on Printing by mistake. I ask unani- 
mous consent that that committee be discharged from its fur- 
ther consideration and that the bill be referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. PEPPER. It is entirely agreeable to the Committee on 
Printing that such a course shall be taken. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the change of 
reference will be made. 


AMENDMENT TO NAVAL APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. DILL submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to House bill 15641, the naval appropriation bill, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed, as follows: 


On page 23, line 1, after the figures ‘“ $19,050,000,” to insert: 

Provided, That no part of said appropriation shall be used to operate 
any naval radio station for the purpose of broadcasting any address 
on any public question or for broadcasting other than official and 
commercial business, but this provision shall not prevent broadcasting 
official weather reports and time signals. 


AMENDMENT TO THE WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. DENEEN submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 16249, the War Department appro- 
priation bill, which was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed, as follows: 


At the proper place in the bill insert: 

For the repairs and alterations, including construction of a draw 
or lift span in the aid of navigation, of the bridge connecting the city 
of Moline, Ill, with the island of Rock Island, 11l., $50,000, to be 
immediately available and to remain available during the fiscal year 
1928. 


AMENDMENT TO SECOND DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. ODDIE submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the second deficiency appropriation bill for the 
fiscal year 1927, which was referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed, as follows: 


Under the Department of the Interior, Bureau of Indian Affairs, in- 
sert at the proper place the following: 

“For the construction of a dam and appurtenant structures in 
Schurz Canyon, on the Walker River, Nev., for the purchase or acquisi- 
tion of lands and rights of way, and for other necessary expenditures 
in connection therewith, to provide water for irrigation purposes, 
$280,000.” 


AMERICA’S MOHAMMEDAN WARDS 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Recorp an article recently published in the 
New York Herald-Tribune, by D. R. Williams, one time secre- 
tary of the Taft Philippine Commission, and former judge in 
the Philippine Islands, on America’s Mohammedan wards. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Congressman ROBERT L. Bacon of New York has offered a bill in 
Congress segregating the government of the Mohammedan (Moro) 
peoples of the Philippines from that of the so-called Christian 
Filipinos. This is no new thing. Such separate administration ex- 
isted prior to 1913, and the proposed law simply restores a situation 
which should never have been changed. Subjecting these Mohammedan 
wards of the United States to a mestizo oligarchy in Manila was one 
of the fruits of the Francis Burton Harrison régimé as Governor 
General. It was a step taken in violation of pledges and promises 
made the Moros by American authorities, and has resulted in con- 
tinued unrest, turmoil, and bloodshed. 

The outstanding mistake of the United States in its Philippine deal- 
ings has been the assumption that the native inhabitants constitute a 
homogeneous people, to be governed and disposed of as a single entity. 
As a matter of fact there is no ‘ Filipino people”; instead there are 
numerous ‘ peoples’’—the widely scattered population of the Archi- 
pelago being split into 87 ethnographic groups, speaking many dialects, 
and differing radically in character, in development, and in govern- 
mental needs. This is particularly true of the Mohammedan peoples 
inhabiting the great southern islands of the Philippines, who are 
altogether distinct in religion, language, physical type, and mental out- 
look from the “ Filipinos ”—or Christian pcoples—of the northern 
islands. 


Spain ‘‘converted’’ the great bulk of the latter and brought them 
within her Government and influence; she vainly sought for over 
three centuries to establish her control, her influence, or her religion 
over the former. Through all the years of Spanish rule this Moham- 
medan element—occupying one-third of the land area of the Archi- 
pelago—remained much as it was in the days of Magellan. Sea rovers 
and fighters, they were a constant menace and terror to their Jess 
virile Christian neighbors, whose coastal towns they raided at will, 
killing, robbing, and enslaving their peoples. As a consequence there 
was builded a heritage of hate, of antagonism, and of distrust between 
Filipinos and Moros, which still actively persists and which generations 
can not efface. 

The United States, in acquiring the Philippines, took over this 
Moro complex from Spain and is solely responsible for its just solu- 
tion. The problem never was and is not now “a Filipino” responsi- 
bility, nor are they—the Filipinos—authorized to assume, nor should 
they be granted, any authority or jurisdiction over these Moro tribes- 
men simply because the latter happen to occupy certain islands within 
“a geographical area,” known as the Philippine Archipelago. 

Upon American occupation of the Philippines, Spanish sovercignty had 
existed over the northern islands of the group for 330 years, and clear 
title thereto became vested in the United States by the treaty of Paris. 
As to the southern islands, however, where Spanish sovereignty and 
authority had never ceased to be disputed, a different problem was pre- 
sented. Because of this fact, and recognizing the different status of the 
Moros, Gen. John C. Bates, acting on behalf of the United States, en- 
tered into direct negotiations with the Sultan of Sulu—the religious 
head of the half million or more of Mohammedan peoples—looking to a 
recognition of American authority by him and his principal datos. On 
August 20, 1899, after extended parleys, the Sultan and his following 
agreed, by formal writing, to accept American sovereignty. In return 
the United States undertook to furnish the Sultan and his subjects 
“full protection in case any foreign nation should attempt to impose 
upon them, and not to dispose of their territory to any other nation 
without consent of the Sultan.” Provision was also made for pay- 
ment by the United States to the Sultan and certain of his datos of an 
allowance or gratuity aggregating $4,560 per annum. 

When the Taft commission took over the Philippine government from 
the military in 1901 a large measure of local autonomy was extended 
the Christian Filipinos. Mindful, however, of the political limitations 
of the Moro peoples and the specific obligationS incurred on their 
behalf, a special jurisdiction was created for them under a purely 
American administration. The government so organized had its own 
governor and legislative council and functioned independently of legis- 
lation enacted by the commission for the Christian Filipinos. 

The first governor of the Moro Province was Gen. Leonard Wood, 
followed in turn by Generals Pershing and Bliss. Under their wise 
and tactful rule the religious beliefs and social customs of the Moros 
were respected, confidence in the justice and good faith of the United 
States established, and tremendous strides made in bringing peace and 
material progress from out the chaos inherited from Spain. Public 
order was maintained by a Moro constabulary, officered by Americans, 
which proved in every respect loyal and efficient. In addition and as 
part of the peace program initiated the Moros were persuaded to turn 
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in their arms to our authorities, a step taken by them only upon 
express assurance that responsibility for the safeguarding of their in- 
terests would not be transferred by the United States to others. 

In 1910 Hon. J. M. Dickinson, Secretary of War, after visiting the 
Philippines and making a personal study of the Moro situation, re- 
ported to the President as follows: 

“The Moros are Mohammedans, and are firmly fixed in their religious 
belief. They are warlike, manly, independent, and have a strong hos- 
tility for the Filipinos. They have no conception of a republican form 
of government. ‘The only government which they know is autocratic, 
They are peaceful now, because they have been subjected to military 
power and are controlled with firmness and justice. which they appre- 
ciate. The main province of our Army among the Moros is merely to 
keep the peace among them. They would have to be essentially re- 
created to make of thew”an integral part of a republican government 
uniting them with the Filipinos. If Filipino independence is to be post- 
poned until such a condition can be brought about, then its realization 
is so remote as to make it not worth while now being contemplated.” | 

As heretofore noted, the separate administration of the Moro coun- 
try. officered by outstanding Americans, continued until 1913. Events 
then transpired, little to the credit of the United States and which 
would be branded as impossible if not backed by official records. In 
utter disregard of covenants entered into with the Sultan of Sulu and 
his datos, and in violation of pledges given Moro chiefs and their 
following when they voluntarily disarmed upon our promise of protec- 
tion, we delivered them over, thus helpless and undefended, to be ex- 
ploited and misgoverned by their hereditary enemies the Christian Fili- 
pinos. Not only did we do this unprecedented thing but we lent the 
power and authority of the United States to crush their natural resist- 
ance to a Filipino dominafion they resented and detested. Further- 
more, and that our betrayal of trust might be altogether complete, 
Congress deprived the Governor General of the Philippines—represent- 
ing the honor, the dignity, and the good repute of the American 
people—of all power and authority to remedy the evils thus precipi- 
tated or to save the Moros from the unfortunate fate our breach of 
faith invited. 

Given the fact that Americans, as a rule, “play the game,” this 
charge that they not only failed in their obligations to a dependent and: 
courageous people, but foisted upon them against their will and protest 
a hostile and antagonistic coterie of Filipino officials, raises the natural 
query as to how such an anomalous situation could transpire. 

The answer is simple. It has resulted because of the long-continued 
apathy of the American people to Philippine happenings, and the con- 
sequent development of conditions there which outrage every tradition 
of justice, decency, and fair play for which our country stands. More- 
over, the Moro peoples “ are a voice crying in the wilderness.” They have 
no place in the seats of the mighty, nor can they send or participate in 
“ missions ” to Washington (financed from public funds) to cultivate or 
influence the powers that be. Primitive in their life and surroundings 
and lacking in means or organization they are helpless to compete with 
the ballyhoo and subsidized propaganda of a vociferous Filipino politi- 
eal element which pretends the right to rule over them. On the other 
hand, when Americans familiar with conditions state the facts of the 
case a certain scction of our press and public—anxious to display its 
cleverness and perspicuity—joins with Filipino politicians in raising 
the smoke screen, “ Rubber interests,’ thus diverting attention from 
and obscuring the real issue; i. e., the welfare of the Moro peoples and 
the obligations inherited and assumed by the United States to safe- 
guard their rights and interests. 

Briefly, the developments giving rise to present conditions are these: 

From 1901 to 1907, legislative and executive powers in the Philip- 
pines were exercised by an American-controlled commission, appointed 
by the President, the Governor General (chief executive) being a mem- 
ber of the commission. 

In 1907 an elective “Philippine assembly” of 81 members was 
created, which thereafter participated in legislation, the «assembly 
constituting one house and the commission another. The members of 
the assembly, however, were elected from and represented the “ Chris- 
tian ” Provinces only, and their jurisdiction was specifically limited to 
that territory. The commission still retained full authority over the 
“non-Christian ” areas, thus insuring direct American supervision and 
control of the Molommedan and pagan peoples of the archipelago. 

In 1913 there was a change in administration at Washington, and 
Francis Burton Harrison, a Tammany Congressman from New York, 
succeeded W. Cameron Forbes as Governor General and head of the 
Philippine Commission. The other American members of the conrmission, 
associates of Governor Forbes, and thoroughly versed in island affairs. 
were also replaced by new men from the States without previous 
Philippine experience. In addition, a majority membership-on the 
Philippine Commission, theretofore kept in American hands, was made 
Filipino; this in line with Harrison’s announced policy of “ Filipiniz- 
ing” the service. This resulted not only in giving Filipinos full con- 
trol of legislation for the Christian Provinces, but enabled them, through 
their majority on the commission, to also dictate legislation for the 
non-Christian peoples, or “ wild tribes,’ something not within the pur- 
view of Congress when creating the Philippine Assembly. 


1927 


In 1916, through what is known as the “Jones bill,” Congress 
abolished the Philippine Commission and provided in its stead an elec- 
tive Philippine Senate of 24 members. This action, coupled with the 
existing assembly (lower house), completely divested American par- 
ticipation in Philippine legislation. Reversing its former policy, Con- 
gress also conferred upon this newly created legislature, now entirely 
Filipino, general legislative powers throughout the archipelago, thus 
bringing within its jurisdiction the million and more pagan and 
Mohammedan peoples theretofore recognized as a strictly American 
responsibility. 

As originally enacted by the Senate the Jones bill made a half- 
hearted attempt to retain at least a measure of control over these 
non-Christian peoples in American hands. It created a bureau of non- 
Christian tribes “ which shall have general supervision over the public 
affairs of non-Christians,” and placed such bureau in charge of the 
vice governor of the islands. 
and House, however. in its unwisdom, struck out that portion of the 
Senate bill vesting supervision of the non-Christians in the vice 
governor. Senator Lippitt, of Rhode Island, referring to this action 
of the committee, stated: 

“The conferees, however, omitted to include in their bill one or 
two provisions that had been in the original Senate bill and which, it 
seemed to me, were of very considerable importance. Particularly the 
bill as it is now before the Senate does not provide for leaving the 
control of what is called the non-Christian tribes—sometimes called 
the wild peoples—under an American to be appointed by the President. 

“Tt seems to me that this is a very important matter. In the 
testimony that was given before the Senate committee nothing was 
insisted upon more strongly by several of the witnesses than that, 

for the present at least, these peoples should be under American direc- 
tion and control. They testified that there had been for generations 
an antagonism between the Christian Filipino and the non-Christian 
Filipino, and that violence and a spirit of antipathy was traditional 
between them. It seemed to me, from the testimony that had been 
given before the committee, that that was a very important matter 
that should have been left under the control of an American, as it 
had been arranged for by the Senate committee; and I very much 
regret that it was not left under the control of the vice governor, who 
had been provided for in the Senate bill.” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
August 16, 1916, p. 12723.) 

Despite this protest, however, and the testimony of expert and dis- 
interested witnesses against the proposed step, the bill went through 
. as amended in conference, and the Moro and pagan peoples of the 
Archipelago passed under the control of a Filipino oligarchy, whose 
principal interest in life is “ politics” and the spoils thereof. 

Given the acknowledged primitive status of these wild tribes, it was 
‘not possible to give them—nor have they now—any elective member- 
ship in this Filipino body which dominates them. Sensing this 

prejudice, and’ attempting to relieve therefrom, Congress apportioned 
nine representatives and two senators to “ non-Christian” areas and 
vested their appointment in the governor general. Unfortunately, the 
idea back of -this vicarious representation has proven abortive in 
practice. With rare exceptions these appointed members are, perforce, 
nonresident Christian Filipinos, with little knowledge of or interest 
in their theoretical constituents. Moreover, as to all such appointees, 
the mere fact that they are chosen by the governor general, and are 
therefore “ supposed ” to represent his policies, makes them tabu with 
“the elect of the people,” who deny them any effective part in 
legislation. : 

As a fitting climax to the above, Congress further provided that all 
appointments to office by the governor general (other than the legisla- 
tive members referred to), must be “by and with the consent of the 
Philippine Senate.” In as much as the latter refuses to confirm any 
but Philipino appointees, the result has been to prevent further ap- 
pointment of American officials by the governor general, whether for 
Christian or “ non-Christian” areas. 

Congress also empowered the Philippine Legislature to administer the 
public domain of the United States in the islands, and ‘to legislate 
with the respect thereto as it may deem advisable.” As a consequence, 
utilization of the great undeveloped wealth of the archipelago became 
subject to the will and caprice of a handful of native politicians, who 
have not hesitated to sacrifice the economic needs of the American and 
Filipino peoples upon the altar of their own plans and ambitions. 

Having won from Congress this blanket authority “to legislate at 
will’? and to monopolize public office, and having influenced the ap- 
Pointment of a governor general (Harrison) who not only exercised 
no restraint over them but abdicated his executive functions as well, 
the small political element which had engineered the coup proceeded 
to its objectives with zeal and dispatch. These included the ousting 
of American officials and employees from the service, the creation of a 
multiplicity of new positions for the faithful, the unhampered disposi- 
tion of public funds for personal and partisan ends, and the immediate 
extension of thcir political jurisdiction—with its corresponding “ per- 
quisites ”—to the non-Christian areas theretofore American controlled. 

In the interim Harrison's retirement in 1921, the goal thus set 
was largely attained. Of the 2,623 Americans in the Philippine serv- 
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ice January 1, 1913, but 614 remained on July 1, 1921. Of those 
remaining 436 were in the police, constabulary, and bureau of educa- 
tion, leaving but 174 in all other departments. In the meantime the 
6,368 Filipinos in the service had become 13,240, an increase of almost 
7,000. As to public funds, the raids thereon were systematic and effec- 
tive; so much so that when Governor General Wood took over in 1921 
he found a government on the verge of bankruptcy. Complete wreck 
was averted only through an urgent appeal to and action by Congress 
increasing the bonded indebtedness of the islands and the flotation of 
Philippine bonds in the United States, between August, 1921, and 
July, 1922, aggregating $48,000,000. 

Experiments of the Filipinos in high finance included purchase of 
the Manila Railway, obligating the government in something over 
$36,000,000. Manual Quezon became its president, using it as an 
adjunct of the Nacionalista Party. In one year this “ government- 
owned utility ” issued 80,000 free passes—this for 625 miles of road. 
A Philippine national bank was created and made the “ official deposi- 
tory ” of the government. Branches were established in the United 
States and Shanghai, together with 45 branches and agencies in the 
islands. Such bank incurred losses during the first six years of opera- 
tion aggregating $37,500,000, wiping out the entire capital invest- 
ment of the government; i. e., $16,199,000, together with $15,3-46,500 
of government deposits. The currency reserve fund, theretofore held 
on deposit in the United States, was transferred to this “ official 
depository,” Manila, and there tied up or lost in a remarkable series 
of loans and “investments” in sugar centrals, coconut-oil mills, ete., 
reducing the island currency to 72 per cent fiat. 

A flock of “ national companies,” chartered by the legislature and 
financed from public funds, were organized, all of which have proven 
financial failures and a continuing drain on the insular treasury. A 
slush fund of 1,000,000 pesos, “ annually recurring,” was appropriated 
by the legislature and approved by Harrison for “ independence propa- 
ganda.” Disbursement of this fund was vested, in equal parts, in the 
president of the senate and speaker of the house, who thus became the 
secret purveyors, without check or public accounting, or approximately 
$1 out of every $60 of insular revenues. Despite repeated charges 
of graft and misappropriation leveled against these officials, no state- 
ment showing the actual use of this appropriation was ever filed by 
them. 

In February, 1924, the insular auditor refused to further honor 
“ propaganda vouchers,” holding such expenditure of public funds illegal. 
Violent protests against this ruling were registered by the chosen in 
Manila and Washington, where the cashing of monthly pay checks from 
“the fund” had become a habit, and the auditor bitterly denounced 
for his action. 

As a consequence of the Harrison “ free for all,” every artery of the 
body politic became gradually steeped with the lethargy, the shiftless- 
ness, and the corruption of Spanish times, against which and to cure 
which such a promising fight was made during those early years of 
American occupation when our officials dealt in facts and not in 
theories and fancies. 

With this record of a “ Filipinized service” at the seat of govern- 
ment, its workings among the Mohammedan peoples, where surveillance 
was limited, can readily be appreciated. Scorned and regarded as 
weaklings by the Moros for centuries, the Filipinos were now enabled, 
through the backing of American authority, to lord it over their 
erstwhile enemies and impose their will upon them in conrparative 
safety. The desideratum being public office, with its attendant pres- 
tige and emoluments, no time was lost by Filipino political leaders in 
availing of the virgin field thus gratuitously opened to them. 

As a first step the efficient Moro constabulary was replaced by a 
Filipino constabulary. The Moros, having theretofore turned in their 
arms to American officials, were thus rendered impotent to effectively 
resist Filipino impositions upon them. Then followed Tilipino justices 
of the peace and judges of other courts, arraying “the majesty of 
the law” against Moro pretensions or complaints. The levy and col- 
lection of taxes and the enactment of local ordinances and regulations 
also passed to Filipino provincial and municipal officials, with the 
opportunity for injustice such power spells in undisciplined hands. 
The political invasion was systematic and all pervading, and the Moros 
early found themselves enmeshed in the toils of an autocratic govern- 
ing class lacking in sympathy and understanding, and which used its 
protected position to bolster its own prestige rather than to promote 
the progress and material betterment of the Moro peoples. 

As was inevitable, this state of affairs gave rise to constant abuses, 
friction, and discord, with frenzied reprisals by the aggrieved Moros. 
The era of peace achieved under American control was transformed 
into an era of strife and bloodshed, which condition still exists and 
will continue just so long as the United States persists in the fatuous 
policy of imposing and maintaining Filipino officials and their hench- 
Men upon a warlike and fanatical Mohammedan people. Referring to 
a recent series of Moro outbreaks, Governor General Wood reported 
to Washington: 

“ Killing of constabulary grew out of alleged grievances against 
constabulary and local supervising teacher, all Filipinos. At the 
basis lies old antipathy between Moros and Christian Filipinos, and 
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the objection of the former to being governed locally by the latter. 
This is the principal basic cause of unrest in Moro Province.” 

Stripped of politics and propaganda, the Bacon bill presents simply 
one issue: Shall the United States perpetuate the present intolerable 
situation in the Moro Islands, or shall it retrace its steps to 1913 and 
reinstate for the Moros a responsible government under American 
authority? Certainly justice requires the latter course unless some 
impelling motive exists to the contrary. Is there, then, any excuse 
or reason, obscure or otherwise, why we should break faith with this 
primitive people who trusted us, renounce our responsibility for 
their protection, and compel them to submit, willy-nilly, to political 
exploitation by a horde of Filipino officials and place hunters? 

It can not be urged that the present arrangement is for the good 
of the Moros or ministers to their welfare, for the facts are other- 
wise. Filipinos have yet to learn how to govern themselves, much 
less to justly govern others—particularly when the latter want none 
of them. Neither can it be argued that the Christian Filipinos have 
any “rights” in or over the Moro Islands which remotely justify any 
claim to their Government. 

The precarious sovereignty exercised by Spain over this Moro territory 
was ceded to the United States, which sovereignty was thereafter con- 
solidated in the latter through independent agreements with Moro 
chicftains. As heretofore stated, the mere fact that Mindanao, Sulu, 
Palawan, and other Moro islands happen to lie within what is termed 
“the Philippine Archipelago ’’—bounded by certain degrees of longitude 
and latitude—does not constitute them an unit with or make them 
tributary to Luzon, the Visayas, and adjacent islands inhabited by 
Tagalogs, Visayans, Ilocanos, Bicols, and other various tribal groups. 
Any pretensions, therefore, by Tagalog and other blend native politi- 
cians at Manila that they are called upon to govern the Moro islands, 
or to dictate what disposition shall be made of them and their peoples 
by the United States, are altogether gratuitous. Without the backing 
and support of the United States this clamorous Filipino political 
group, now in the saddle, could not dominate these virile Mohammedan 
peoples or maintain itself in authority over them for the fraction of 
a split second—which is about the time Filipino rule would last in the 
Moro territory should American sovereignty be withdrawn. Why, then, 
maintain them in a position they could not achieve unaided, and which 
they could not retain if left to their own devices? 

Aside from specific agreements entered into by the United States 
with the Moros, and its direct responsibility for their protection and 
well-being, justice and decency would prescribe that the Moros them- 
selves be consulted in the matter of their government. On October 
8, 1921, Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood and ex-Gov. Gen. W. Cameron 
Forbes—qualified by character, ability, and experience to determine 
and report the facts—stated as follows in their findings as a “ special 
mission on investigation to the Philippine Islands ” ; 

“The Moros are a unit against independence and are united for 
continuance of American control and, in case of separation of the 
Philippines from the United States, desire their portion of the islands 
to be retained as American territory under American control. The 
pagans and non-Christians, constituting about 10 per cent of the 
population of the islands, are for continued American control.” 

This expressed desire of the non-Christian peoples of the Philip- 
pines for American government, coupled with the findings of Secretary 
of War Dickinson that, “They (the Moros) would have to be es- 
sentially re-created to make of them an integral part of a Republican 
government uniting them with the Filipinos,” demonstrates not only 
the gross injustice of our forcing Filipino rule upon them but also the 
utter futility of the present Filipino demand for “immediate, com- 
plete, and absolute independence” as applied to the archipelago as a 
whole. 

The Sultan of Sulu, religious head of the Moros, who, with his 
principal datos, accepted American sovereignty under agreement with 
General Bates in 1899, still lives. When Col. Carmi A. Thompson 
visited Jolo on his recent economic survey of the Philippines, the sultan 
presented him a petition signed by himself and a number of Moro 
chiefs asking that the United States keep her promise to protect the 
Moros permanently. Referring to possible Philippine independence, the 
petition stated: 

“We will not submit to government by the Christian Filipinos 
because the Filipinos were a subject people up to the time of American 
occupation. We were independent for 500 years. Even Spain failed to 
conquer us. If the United States quits the Philippines and the 
Filipinos attempt to govern us, we will fight.” 

As to the Bacon bill, providing an American administration for the 
Moro Islands, the sultan said: 

“I favor the Bacon bill, which would separate Mindanao, Palawan, 
and the Sulu Islands from the north and place them permanently under 
the American flag. I would give 10,000 thanks if the Bacon bill should 
be passed.” 

In the Province of Lanao, one of the most populous regions of 
Mindanao, a delegation of Moros handed Colonel Thompson a statement, 
written in Arabic, containing the names of 400 datos, claiming 70,000 
followers, saying they wanted the American people to govern them 
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Dato Piang, outstanding Moro leader of the great Cotobato Valley of 
Mindanao, cabled Congressman Bacon as follows: 

“Allow me to congratulate you on your bill for the separation of 
Mindanao and Sulu from the government at Manila. Long have we 
hoped and long have we prayed that the people of the United States, 
after conquering us, would not turn us over to those who do not under- 
stand us. We have written the President, begging his support for your 
bill. I am not talking for myself, because I am an old man. I am 
talking for my people and for all the Moros and pagans of this vast 
island. We again congratulate and thank you for your watchfulness 
over us.” 

Ratifying this cable, Ugalingan Piang, a son of Dato Piang and a 
former member of the Philippine Legislature by appointment, said: 

“« Moros, both young and old, are practically a unit in favoring the 
segregation of Mindanao, Sulu, and Palawan, as provided for in the 
Bacon bill.” 

The above undoubtedly represents the true feelings of the great body 
of the Moro peoples. While the Filipinos can and will muster petitions 
signed by individual Moros, wherein they profess satisfaction with and 
a longing to be governed by their “ Christian brothers,” the facts of 
history and the record of turmoil, dissension, and misgovernment in the 
Moro Province during recent years cast serious doubts upon their 
judgment or their sincerity. 

Filipinos further protest the Bacon bill as an attempt to “ dismember 
the Philippines.” Waiving the fact that the Filipinos have no claim 
whatsoever to the Moro islands and that the needs and wishes of the 
Moros are paramount, the proposed law does not dismember the Philip- 
pines. United States sovereignty applies throughout the Philippine: 
Islands. So long as that sovereignty continues it is the obligation of 
the American people to furnish the diverse peoples of the archipelago 
such local governments as are suited to their particular status and 
needs, and which will, while protecting them in their rights, assure 
their material and social betterment. 

The Filipinos, after trial, have failed to provide such a government 
for the Moro peoples, and there is every certainty—given the attitude 
of the Moros toward them—that they never can do so. The Bacon 
bill seeks to remedy this untoward situation by restoring a local gov- 
ernment for the Moros under American control, which government, 
equally with that provided for the Christian Provinces, emanates from 
and is part and parcel of the sovereignty pertaining to and exercised 
by the United States over the archipelago as a whole. 

The British and Dutch now monopolize the world’s rubber output. 
Some two years ago Congress appropriated $500,000 to the Department 
of Commerce to investigate the possibilities of rubber growing under 
American auspices, thus enabling the United States to free itself from 
“foreign controls” of such product. It is estimated this rubber mo- 
nopoly has already cost American consumers hundreds of millions of 
dollars, an amount which will unquestionably be many times multiplied 
before the monopoly is broken. After full investigation the Depart- 
ment of Commerce reported that rubber could be as successfully and 
cheaply grown in the southern Philippines as in the British and Dutch 
possessions, and that this domestic source of supply, if utilized, would 
go far toward relieving the American people of their ever-increasing 
bondage to foreign and competitor countries. 

Seizing upon this fact that rubber can be grown in the Moro islands, 
Filipino political leaders, aided and abetted by a certain type of Ameri- 
can who “sees red ” whenever large capital is linked with development 
enterprises, immediately raised the cry that the Bacon bill was in- 
spired by and was intended to serve the “ predatory ” rubber interests. 
They placidly ignore, however, that the burden of increased rubber 
prices falls and will continue to fall upon the American people, the 
consumer, and not upon the rubber interests, nor do they publish the 
fact that the Bacon bill contains identical provisions as to disposition 
of public lands in the Moro Provinces as are contained in the Jones 
bill, applicable to the Philippines generally, aud in nowise favors the 
rubber interests. They can not appreciate, apparently, or lack the sin- 
cerity to admit, that the bill as offered is simply what it purports to 
be; that is, an attempt to salvage the honor and good faith of the 
American people in their treatment of the Moros, who are asking that 
we redeem and keep our agreements with them. 

Even should it be conceded, however, that the man of straw they 
have builded has substance, and that one of the consequences of the 
Bacon bill would be a large-scale development of rubber in the southern 
Philippines, what crime or tragedy would it involve, or what right have 
the Filipinos to object thereto? 

The area of Mindanao, Palawan, and the Sulu group (Moro islands) 
is 28,952,605 acres. Of this total, 27,988,134 acres, or 96 per cent of 
the whole, still remain and are public domain of the United States. 
The population is but slightly over a million, or less than 25 to the 
square mile. This vast and sparsely inhabited territory, with its tre- 
mendous potential wealth of essential tropical products, has remained 
jungle throughout the centuries and will remain largely jungle and 
unproductive for other centuries if its worth-while development must 
await Filipino or Moro capital and initiative. Certainly no rubber of 
consequence will ever be grown by them. With their hand-to-mouth 
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methods, they can not and will not, if unassisted, tide over the lean 
years between planting and production. If Filipinos are to participate 
in rubber growing in the islands, it must b2 in connection with planta- 
tions financed by large capital. As laborers on these plantations, and 
through financial support and protection afforded them by the latter, 
they would be enabled to develop holdings of their own on adjacent 
lands with a ready market for their product. This has been and is the 
practice in Sumatra and Malaya, where native holdings now yield a 
golden harvest to their owners. 

There are those who say this means exploitation. These alarmists 
should investigate existing American plantations in the Philippines. 
In every case they would find them a nucleus of sanitation, of good 
wages, and of decent living conditions planted in the midst of a poverty- 
stricken, disease-ridden people, who have looked, and will look in vain, 
for any such consideration or advantages at the hands of their own 
countrymen. 

The economic development of the Philippines by American capital 
would prove an unmixed blessing to the great masses of the population. 
Opposition thereto comes from a few Self-seeking “ leaders,” who would 
sacrifice the welfare of an entire people rather than prejudice what 
they conceive to be their “ political” interests. 

The millions of acres of available rubber lands in Mindanao awaiting 
only capital and skilled management to yield their latent riches to 
world needs are property of the United States. If a reversionary right 
thereto exists in anyone it is in the Moro peoples, who fought Spain 
to a standstill and were the terror of Christian Filipinos through the 
centuries. It would seem logical, therefore, that the wishes of the 
Moros, rather than the “protests” of Filipino propagandists, should 
have weight in determining the use to be made by the United States 
of this waste territory. Dato Piang, possibly the most powerful of the 
Moro chieftains, in an interview given by him in January, 1926, to an 
associate editor of the New York Times, is quoted as follows: 

“The old man wanted to knew why American capital did not come 
to Mindanao, saying Americans could rest assured that as long as he 
lived he would do everything to help them develop the country. Inci- 
dentally, his views on Filipino politicians were freely expressed, but 
could not be printed without exposing him to possible violent vengeance 
at their hands. Moro scorn for Filipinos is outmatched by the Fili- 
pinos, who war on the Moros.” 

We have the anonralous spectacle, therefore, of a small coterie of 
Filipinos in Manila blocking the disposition and utilization of public 
domain of the United States in Mindanao (which development is favored 
by the rightful occupants, and imperatively required for American 
needs), to which lands such Filipinos and the element they pretend to 
represent never had, and have not now, any shadow of claim or title. 
Not only this, but these same Filipinos, from the pedestal to which 
they have been elevated by American authority and backing, now pro- 
pose “to permit’ Americans to use these particular lands (with 
limitations) in exchange for increased political autonomy for them- 
selves. In other words, to graciously trade the United States some- 
thing which already belongs to it. Americans claim to be practical 
and level headed, and yet nothing quite so bizarre as this could be 
perpetrated upon any other people on earth. 

Unrest exists to-day throughout the Mohammedan world. The United 
States is charged with that portion of this ferment devolving upon it 
through its half million or more Mohammedan subjects in the Philip- 
pines. Even if its honor was not pledged to the protection of the 
Moros and to supplying them a just and efficient government, its duty 
to civilization and to the preservation of world peace imperatively re- 
quires that it keep the More problem of the Philippines under its own 
control. To heedlessly delegate this trust and this responsibility to 
a Philippine Legislature, dominated by two or three ambitious Mestizo 
politicians, indifferent to consequences, would be as inexcusable as it 
would be unworthy the traditions of the American people. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I ask that the unfinished business 
be temporarily laid aside. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The unfinished business has al- 
rendy been temporarily laid aside. 

Mr. HALE. Then I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the naval appropriation bill, House bill 15641. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. WILLIS. If the naval appropriation bill is taken up on 
motion, will it not permanently displace the unfinished business? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maine de- 
sire to make a motion? 

Mr. HALE. I ask unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be temporarily laid aside and that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of the naval appropriation bilL 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maine asks 
unanimous consent that the unfinished business be temporarily 
laid aside and that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the naval appropriation bill. Is there objection? 
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There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 15641) 
making appropriations for the Navy Department and the naval 
service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. HALE obtained the floor. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me for a 
moment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maine yield 
to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HALE. I yield. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I would like to have the attention 
of the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations [Mr. WAR- 
REN] for a moment. Last evening just before the Senate took 
a recess the Senator submitted the conference report upon the 
independent offices appropriation bill. I inquired of the Senator 
at the time as follows: 


Mr. Kine. Mr. President, I desire to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee what disposition was made by the conferees with reference to 
the provision respecting stenographic service in one or two of the 
bureaus. 

Mr. WARREN. There were items agreed to by the conferees which we 
understood would cover the understanding of all parties in both cases. 

Mr. King. In order that I may understand exactly what was done, 
may I inquire if the Senate provision, in effect providing that in the 
employment of stenographers it should be done by competitive bidding, 
was agreed to? I am anxious to know whether that action of the 
Senate was approved by the conferees and whether that matter has been 
disposed of. 

Mr. WarrEN. That is understood. 

Mr. KING. It has not been disposed of yet? 

Mr. WARREN. We thought we would probably be able to agree, but 
the House conferecs had to take it back to the House. I think the 
Senator will be entirely satisfied with the amendments as finally agreed 
upon. 

Mr. Kine. Then, until that matter is agreed to the bill will not be 
disposed of? 

Mr, WARREN. No; it will not. 


I was amazed this morning upon looking at the ReEcorp and 
the conference report, which was submitted just as the Senate 
was adjourning and no opportunity was afforded to examine it, 
to find that the Senate has receded from an amendment which 
had been offered in the Senate, the purpose of which was to 
require the Interstate Commerce Commission, in the employ- 
ment of stenographers and stenographic services, that the com- 
petitive-bidding system should obtain. I find that that amend- 
ment, which was offered in the Senate and agreed to, was aban- 
doned and the House provision has been accepted. I was misled 
by the statement of the Senator from Wyoming when he said 
that he thought the conferees would probably be able to agree, 
that the House conferees had to take it back to the House, and 
that he thought I would be entirely satisfied with the amend- 
ment as finally agreed upon. When I inquired if, until the 
matter was agreed to—that is, these items in regard to com- 
petitive bidding—the report would not be disposed of, the 
Senator answered in the affirmative. 

Mr. WARREN. Has it been disposed of? 

Mr. KING. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 
has been disposed of. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator is speaking of the general situa- 
tion, not only the Interstate Commerce Commission, but the 
Board of Tax Appeals. 

Mr. KING. I inquired as to both bureaus, and the Senator 
assured me the matter had not been agreed upon. 

Mr. WARREN. Has the Senator the statement made in the 
House? 

Mr. KING. No; I have not. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator should examine that. 

Mr. KING. I-have just obtained the report submitted by 
the Senator and the statements made on the subject in the 
Senate. I am referring to the amendment made in the Senate, 
and the Senator stated, as the Recorp shows, that the con- 
ferees had not agreed to the amendment relating to the em- 
ployment of stenographers by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

Mr. WARREN. My remembrance was that the House receded 
from that amendment and offered one in its place that is 
worded a little differently, and that we agreed, just as we 
have to do with a great many such matters. 

Mr. KING. Let me ask the Senator now, so there may be 
no misunderstanding, whether the competitive system in the 
employment of stenographers iS preserved in any agreement 
reached by the conferees? 
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Mr. WARREN. It is not entirely retained as to those two 
bureaus which I have mentioned, because we could not get 
that through the House. 

Mr. KING. I do not understand the Senator. 

Mr. WARREN. We could not obtain their consent to the 
amendments proposed by the Senate, but they were willing to 
offer something in place. 

Mr. KING. I never would have consented to the approval 
of the partial report of the conferees yesterday in dealing with 
the seventh amendment of the Senate if I had understood that 
the Senate conferees had receded. The language of the Senator 
clearly implied that the Senate conferees had not receded and 
that the matter was still under consideration by the conferees. 

Mr. WARREN. It is still where the Senator can take all 
the time he wants on it, because it will come back here from 
the House whether they do or do not accept it. 

Mr. KING. But, having receded from amendment No. 7 and 
having agreed to the conference report which approves of that 
recession, of the abandonment of the amendment, obviously the 
Senate is prevented from doing anything. It has lost its amend- 
ment without power to have the course of the conference com- 
mittee reviewed. 

Mr. WARREN. We had to abandon the amendment worded 
as the Senator had it because we could not get an agreement 
to it. 

Mr. KING. Then I am estopped now from insisting upon 
the Senate amendment. 

Mr. WARREN. I believed the Senator would be satisfied 
with it, and I believe he will be satisfied when he comes to look 
it up. 

Mr. KING. 
committee. 

Mr. WARREN. I know the Senator from Utah wants to do 
what is right by these institutions, and be wants to do entirely 
right by the stenographers, and so does every member of the 
committee. But when we can not get exactly what we want, the 
Senator understands that some one has to give way. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator had so stated when I asked the 
question 

Mr. WARREN. Does the Senator think I wanted to abuse his 
confidence in any way? 

Mr. KING. The Senator would not, of course, intentionally 
do that. He is too honorable a man. I would acquit him of 
that implication, But I was misled by the Senator, and anyone 
who looks at the questions which were propounded to him and 
the replies which he made would be led to the conclusion that 
amendment No. 7 offered in the Senate was still under consid- 
eration by the conferees, that no final action had been taken 
upon it. I may not understand the Senator’s position, but if I 
do he now states that a final agreement has not yet been 
reached as to the phraseology of the provision dealing with 
Senate amendment No. 7, which relates to stenographers and 
stenographic service by the two bureaus referred to. As I 
understand the conference report, which was agreed to yester- 
day, the Senate is foreclosed from insisting upon the amend- 
ment which was offered in the Senate, No. 7, which called for 
the competitive system. We are foreclosed from further consid- 
eration of that amendment. To that extent I was misled, 
because I understood that the amendments of the Senate deal- 
ing with the employment of stenographers by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the Board of Tax Appeals were still 
undisposed of and were still the subject of controversy between 
the conferees and would still be further considered by them, 
and that when an agreement was reached the Senate would 
have an opportunity to pass upon its action, But it would seem 
that we are now eStopped with reference to amendment No. 7. 
I assented to the approval of the conference report, as I under- 
stood it, upon the assurance of the Senator that those questions 
were still before the conferees for consideration and would be 
brought back to the Senate for its consideration. 

Mr. WARREN. I have no evidence now before me to show 
just what we did in that particular. I can not carry in my 
head all of the different numbers of the different amendments. 
The Senator now presents something which has been presented 
to the House. I do not know whether that is the situation or 
not. I have not had any opportunity to investigate. However, 
I do not wish to cut the Senator off in debate. It is an old- 
time amusement of Senators who are not on the conference com- 
mittee to heckle those who are, and I am willing to accept it. 
My friend does not mean anything except to air himself for a 
moment at my expense, and I am willing to take it. 

Mr. KING. No; the Senator may not put me in that atti- 
tude. I have been courteous to the Senator. I have no desire 
to abuse the conferees at all, and I deny that it is the custom 
of Senators to heckle conferees. I do say—and I am sorry 
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the Senator has not been frank in the matter—that he misled 
me and other Senators. As I recall, one or more of the Sena- 
tors spoke to me at the time the conference report was sub- 
mitted and asked whether the Senate amendments providing for 
the competitive system with respect to the employment of ste- 
nographers had been retained in the bill as it passed the Senate. 
I then inquired of the Senator as to whether they had been 
retained by the conferees, and anyone reading his replies in the 
Recorp could reach no other conclusion than that they had 
been retained, or rather that they were still in conference, so 
that the Senate would have an opportunity to express itself. 
If I had known that Senate amendment No. 7 had been receded 
from by the conferees, I would have asked the Senate to reject 
the conference report, not only in toto, but particularly that 
part of it which the Senator and I discussed. But I am 
estopped now, and I submit that the Senator, not intentionally, 
of course, conveyed the impression to the Senate—certainly to 
me—that the entire matter was still under consideration so 
that the Senate would have the right to insist upon the posi- 
tion which it had taken when the conference report was again 
before it. 
NATIONAL BANK BRANCHES 


Mr. PEPPER. Will the Senator from Maine yield to me for 
a moment? 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President 

Mr. HALE. I will yield first to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania and then to the Senator from lowa. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the consideration of my pending motion to concur in the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the banking bill 
be made a special order for the consideration of the Senate at 
2 o'clock on Monday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BvLeasp in the chair). Is 
there objection? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, should the request of the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania be agreed to, will the matter then be 
open to discussion? 

Mr. PEPPER. Certainly. My request is merely that it be 
made a special order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, speaking for myself, I shall have 
no objection, but I know of other Senators who would like 
to be present, and I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

ane PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Ferris Kendrick Reed, Pa. 
Bayard Fess Keyes Robinson, Ind. 
Bingham Fletcher Kig Sackett 
Blease Frazier La Follette Schall 
Borah George McKellar Sheppard 
Bratton Gillett McLean Shipstead 
Broussard Glass McMaster Smith 

Bruce Goff McNar Smoot 
Cameron Gooding Mayfield Steck 
Capper Gould Means Stephens 
Caraway Greene Metcalf Stewart 
Copeland Fiale Moses Trammell 
Couzens Harris Neely son 
Curtis Harrison Norbeck Walsh, Mass. 
Dale Hawes Nye Walsh, Mont. 
Deneen Heflin Oddie Warren 

Dill Howell Overman Watson 
Edge Johnson Pepper Wheeler 
Edwards Jones, N. Mex. Phipps Willis 

Ernst Jones, Wash. Pine 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-nine Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, at the suggestion of one or 
two Senators I will substitute Wednesday for Monday in the 
request which I have made to the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator again 
request? 

Mr. PEPPER. The request is that the consideration of my 
pending motion to concur in the House amendments to the 
banking bill be made a special order for the consideration of 
the Senate on Wednesday at 2 o’clock. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. WHEELER. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Montana ob- 
jects. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, may I ask what the request 
was? I did not catch it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
has asked unanimous consent that the motion made by him 
to concur in the House amendments to the so-called banking 
bill be made a special order for Wednesday next at 2 o’clock. 
To that request the Senator from Montana has objected. 
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Mr. STEWART. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I rise to a parliamentary in- 
quiry: Does that dispose of that question now? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection having been made, the 
request for unanimous consent is disposed of. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. And the naval appropriation 
bill is now before the Senate? 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HALE. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

AMERICAN MARKET FOR AMERICAN CORN 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I intend to introduce a bill, 
which I shall call a bill to create an American market for 
American corn, which will amend section 502 of the tariff act 
of 1922 by increasing the tariff on blackstrap molasses (except 
blackstrap molasses imported for feeding purposes) from the 
present ‘duty of one-sixth of a cent per gallon to 20 cents per 
gallon. 

The purpose of the bill is to increase and protect the Ameri- 
can market for American corn. It is not intended and could 
not be used as a substitute for the McNary-Haugen farm 
equalization bill, i 

The McNary-Haugen bill is necessary as a general basic law 
to prevent an exportable surplus of basic farm commodities 
from being used to create an unfair market for these commodi- 
ties. It serves the same purpose in the marketing of these com- 
modities as a governor does on an engine, namely, to take up 
the slack. 

However, agriculture must follow the example of industry 
in seeking new uses of and demands for its products. It must 
constantly seek to create new markets. At this session we 
recognized this fact when we appropriated $25,000 for research 
to find new uses for cotton. 

This is the purpose of the bill here proposed; namely, to 
create a new, large, and constant home market for corn, so 
that the American farmer can profit more equitably from the 
products of American industry. 

Blackstrap molasses is a by-product of the cane-sugar indus- 
try and is used in the manufacture of industrial alcohol. In 
1926 there was produced in this country 106,961,701 gallons 
of industrial alcohol, in the production of which there was 
consumed 267,404,270 gallons of imported molasses. AS a 
matter of fact, over 95 per cent of the molasses used in the 
production of industrial alcohol is imported, and practically 90 
per cent of the molasses imported comes under the tariff act of 
1922. 

Corn can be used just as well and almost as cheaply as 
molasses in the manufacture of industrial alcohol. A bushel of 
corn will produce about 2%, gallons of industrial alcohol. 
Therefore it is apparent that if corn had been used in this 
industry instead of molasses during the year 1926, there would 
have been an entirely new market for corn to the extent of 
47,538,583 bushels. 7 

To realize the effect that this would have on the corn market 
in the United States, it is only necessary to point out that our 
total exports of corn for the last three years were as follows: 


Bushels 
J924- oa aa aaa aLaaa aa aaa 18, 365, 628 
DOO neta Be wie See wea eee amen eee Bon 12, 761, 606 
1920- -sissa annas ee eee oe Boe Ue eS 23, 063, 923 


It will be noted that this new market alone could absorb 
more than twice our total exports for the best of the last three 
years, namely, 1926. ; 

Furthermore, the lowest grades of corn can be used in mak- 
ing this alcohol. This would have a very beneficial effect on 
the general corn market, as it would mean that the poor grades 
would be removed from the market first by this industry. 

The increased use of industrial alcohol in manufacturing 
assures us of a corresponding increase in this new market for 
corn, once it is created by the enactment of this bill into law. 

The production cost of industrial alcohol made from corn in- 
stead of molasses would not be materially increased. For in- 
stance, the use of corn even at $1 per bushel would make the 
cost of this alcohol not more than 40 cents per gallon, whereas 
the price of alcohol during 1925 and 1926 has been on a basis 
of from 40 cents to 60% cents per gallon at New York. 

Blackstrap molasses is also used as an ingredient for stock 
foods; but it will be noted that this bill makes an exception in 
favor of the importation of molasses for these purposes. I 
mention this because I know that an attempt will be made to 
make the farmers think that this bill will increase the price 
of their stock feed. 

In this connection I wish to call attention to the fact that if 
corn is used in the production of industrial alcohol, a by-prod- 
uct will be manufactured, known as dried grains, containing 
80 per cent of protein, and considered a very fine dairy concen- 
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trate. Thus, the farmer would have a new market for his corn, 
and out of that market would come cheaper stock food. 

I am aware that those owning large sugar interests outside 
the borders of the United States will use every means at their 
command to defeat this bill. However, I wish to call the at- 
tention of the cane planters, sugar-beet growers, and corn- 
sugar manufacturers of the United States to the fact that this 
bill will be a great benefit to them, since they will have a better 
home market if the outside sugar interests can not use the 
United States as a market for their blackstrap molasses. I 
frankly admit that the operation of this bill may make a slight 
increase in the price of sugar; but the sugar market of the 
United States has always been controlled by outside producers, 
and just recently we have seen an advance in sugar prices be- 
cause the Cuban sugar interests announced they were going to 
force the price up by curtailed production. Thus, at present, 
Sugar prices in the United States are increased without any 
benefit to American labor or to American farmers. However, 
any increase in the price of sugar caused by the operation of 
this bill would go to the benefit of American cane planters and 
sugar-beet growers, and to American laborers with American 
standards of living, rather than to those with investments out- 
side of the United States. 

To sum it up, this bill will result in a new market for Ameri- 
can corn, increased prosperity for American cane, beet, and 
corn sugar producers, new tonnage for our railways, and an 
increased demand for American labor at American standards 
of living. 

Surely this bill offers a chance to make the tariff effective 
for the American farmer, with little added cost to the con- 
sumer. 

Mr. President, I now introduce the bill to which I have 
referred. 

The bill (S. 5495) to amend paragraph 502 of the tariff act 
of 1922, was read twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. l 


DEVELOPMENT OF LOWER COLORADO RIVER BASIN 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
print in the Appendix an opinion, rendered by Messrs. Kibbey, 
Bennett, Gust, Smith & Lyman, a prominent law firm in Ari- 
zona, concerning the so-called Swing-Johnson bill, and also to 
have printed a statement by Mr. Thomas Maddock, an able 
engineer, on the same subject. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, was not the opinion of the firm 
of lawyers printed in the Recorp yesterday at the request 
of the Senator from California [Mr. JoHNson]? 

Mr. ASHURST. That was not the same opinion. 

Mr. CURTIS. Very well, then; there is no objection. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


PHOENIX, ARIZ., December 29, 1926. 
Mr. F. A. RAID, 
Heard Building, Phoeniz, Ariz. 

Dear Sim: Our answers to your questions relative to the proposed 
Colorado River compact are as follows: 

1. Upon the ratification of said compact -by each of the States party 
thereto and by Congress, the apportionment of the waters of the 
Colorado River system therein made will become effective and enforcible 
according to the terms thereof, and the United States, each of the 
States, and the municipalities and citizens of each of these States, will 
be bound thereby and will be able to obtain relief from the provisions 
of said compact relating to apportionment of water only by consent of 
Congress and of each of the States party to the compact. 

2. The waters apportioned by article 3 of said compact are appor- 
tioned from the “Colorado River system.” By article 2 of said com- 
pact the term “Colorado River system ” is defined as “that portion of 
the Colorado River and its tributaries within the United States of 
America.” The apportionment of 7,500,000 acre-feet to the lower 
basin, therefore, includes the waters of the Gila, Bill Williams, Little 
Colorado, and Virgin Rivers, as well as all other waters that naturally 
flow into the Colorado between Lee Ferry and the international 
boundary. We use the figure 7,500,000 rather than 8,500,000 acre-fect 
for the reason that it is not clear to us whether the provision for the 
additional 1,000,000 acre-feet authorizes an increase over the 7,500,000 
acre-feet or merely an increase of the appropriation existing at the 
date of said compact. 

3. Existing rights to water from the Colorado River system will not 
be destroyed by the ratification of said compact. Until storage capacity 
of 5,000,000 acre-feet is provided on the main Colorado River within 
or for the benefit of the lower basin, rights perfected in the several 
States at the date of said compact will prevail according to their pri- 
ority, as if no compact had been made. After the aforesaid storage 
capacity has been provided the appropriations in each basin will be 
limited to the waters apportioned to said basin and the present per- 
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fected rights from the main Colorado in the lower basin will attach to 
and must be satisfied out of such stored water. This does not increase 
the amount of water apportioned to the lower basin, but permits the 
upper basin to take its water to the extent it desires at the low stages 
of the river, even to the extent of taking the whole stream flow and 
‘compelling the lower basin to supply its appropriations from the 
‘main Colorado at low stages of the river out of the stored supply. 

4. Priority of appropriations, whether perfected or inchoate among 
the States of the lower basin, will not be affected by the ratification 
‘of the proposed compact. If the existing appropriations in those parts 
of the States of Arizona, California, Nevada, New Mexico, and Utah, 
which lie within the lower basin, require all of the water apportioned 
to the lower basin, no further appropriation can be made from the 
Colorado River system in the lower basin. Under the express pro- 
vision of article 3 of said compact the additional waters above the 
apportionment are subject to disposal as follows: (a) By treaty to 
Mexico; (b) after October 1, 1963, to further apportionment with the 
consent of each of the signatory States and Congress. Independent of 
any provision of said compact, such additional waters will be subject 
to appropriation in Mexico. This necessarily follows, because Mexico 
will not be a party to the compact and will not be limited thereby, 
and upon the fundamental principles of equity and justice applied by 
the Supreme Court of the United States to appropriations from inter- 
state streams which are undoubtedly a part of the law of nations, the 
United States recognizing and asserting the right of prior appropriation 
will not be in a position to deny the same right to a neighboring 
nation. Our statement that the additional waters above those appor- 
tioned will not be subject to appropriation does not necessarily mean 
that the lower basin States will not be permitted to use such waters 
until other disposition is made thereof under the compact. On general 
principles such temporary use would be permitted, but the said compact 
plainly does not contemplate that any rights whatever will be gained 
by such temporary use, and it may well be said that the acquisition 
of any temporary right is impliedly prohibited by the compact. In any 
event, such temporary use if permitted at all by the compact, will be 
subject to termination at any time when other use or disposition of 
said water is made under the terms of the compact. 

5. Your question as to the effect of the compact on the desire of the 
city of Los Angeles to obtain a substantial quantity of water from the 
Colorado River for its municipal purposes presents several interesting 
questions. Your assertion that the States of Arizona, California, Ne- 
vada, New Mexico, and Utah have already appropriated the full quan- 
tity of water to which the lower basin will be entitled under the com- 
pact is accepted by us without question, because we know of no one 
better qualified to speak authoritatively with respect to this question 
than yourself. It follows from this premise that the city of Los Angeles 
can acquire no valid appropriation from the Colorado River system 
after the compact is ratified. Assuming that it may make temporary 
use of the waters available above those apportioned by the compact, 
such temporary use will certainly be subject to termination at any time 
by treaty with Mexico, and will probably be subject to termination by 
appropriation in Mexico without the ald of treaty, for the reason that 
‘the State of California will be in the position of having bound itself 
by solemn compact not to appropriate these waters, and Mexico will 
be bound by no agreement limiting her right to appropriate such 
waters. Such temporary use of said surplus water will also be subject 
to termination after October 1, 1963, by a supplemental apportionment 
under the compact. Since the existing appropriations of the Yuma and 
‘Imperial Valleys attach to the stored water under the compact, any 
right the city of Los Angeles can acquire to the waters of the Colorado 
River will be expressly subject to such rights of the Yuma and Im- 
perial Valleys. If there should be sufficient stored water available to 
supply the needs of Los Angeles after taking care of the prior Yuma 
and Imperial Valley rights, and Los Angeles should proceed to con- 
struct its works at great expense and divert such surplus waters from 
the Colorado River, the Yuma and Imperial Valleys would be precipi- 
tated into a fatal conflict with Los Angeles whenever other disposition 
‘of the surplus waters of the Colorado River should be made to Mexico 
‘or the other States under the provisions of the compact or such surplus 
water should be appropriated by Mexico, 

6. Your suggestion that the proposed compact is essentially a limita- 
tion upon the benefits to be derived by Arizona and California from 
the Colorado River is correct. Said proposed compact undoubtedly 
limits the water available from the Colorado River for the benefit of 
the States of Arizona and Colorado as against the upper basin States, 
and also limits the rights of the States of Arizona and California to 
the waters of the Colorado River as against Mexico. 

The general plan of the compact which apportions a certain number 
of acre-feet from the Colorado River system to the upper basin and 
a certain number of acre-feet to the lower basin—the aggregate of the 
two apportionments being less than the total amount of water produced 
by the system and binds the several States to make no further appro- 
priations from said system until the year 1963—seems to be in effect a 
setting aside of all of the remainder of the water produced by the 
system to Mexico and to be in the nature of a suggestion to the 
treaty-making powers of the United States to deliver to Mexico the 
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surplus of such waters. This is a phase of the compact that has 
not received the consideration that should be given to it. It would 


; Seem desirable that the proposed compact be rewritten so as to divide 
| between the upper and lower basins the total water produced by the 


system with a provision that if any of the same is delivered to Mexico 
by the treaty-making power, each of the basins will contribute their 
pro rata part of the amount so delivered to Mexico. 
Very truly yours, 
KIBBEY, BENNETT, Gust, SMITH & LYMAN, 
By J. L. Gust, 


STATEMENT OF MR. THOMAS MADDOCK 


1. The bill would create a storage reservoir which would automati- 
cally increase the river’s flow of water, permitting Mexico to increase. 
her irrigated acreage beyond the 300,000 physical and contractual limi- 
tation existing at present without notifying Mexico that her moral 
claims to water shall not extend to that which is created by storage 
within the United States. 

2. The bill confirms the error made at Santa Fe of limiting the con-. 
sumptive use in the lower basin to 8,500,000 acre-feet which stops 
further development as there will be more than this amount required 
for projects now built or under construction. 

3. The bill, by granting unlimited time to the States of the upper 
basin for their slow development and subsidizing the California develop- 
ment would force Arizona to bear all the shortage that exists in the 
entire Colorado River Basin between the land which is susceptible of: 
irrigation and the available water supply. 

4. The bill would compel the sovereign State of Arizona to accept a 
law not general in character which two of our legislatures have refused 
to ratify. 

5. The bill is contrary to the recent decision of the Supreme Court 
which established the law of prior appropriation and beneficial and 
economic use (Colorado-Wyoming) as it abrogates it between basins 
and nullifies it within the lower basin by a subsidy which destroys 
the equality of opportunity for development by economic competition. 

6. The bill pretends to favor ex-service men in securing land while 
really advancing the development of a project, of which most of the 
land is in private possession, against other projects which have a 
greater proportion of land still owned by the Federal Government. 
(Sec. 9.) 

7. The bill seeks to use Liberty loan laws passed in a war emergency 
to finance a project unable to secure a national appropriation. (Sec. 
2F.) 

8. The Dill uses the natural resources of Arizona and Nevada to 
develop California, leaving those of Utah, Colorado, New Mexico, and 
Wyoming for the benefit of citizens of those States. 

9. The bill compels pumping projects in Arizona and Nevada to pay 
part of the cost of gravity projects in California. 

10. The bill permits the Secretary of the Interior to waste water 
for power production that may be needed for irrigation. (Sec. 6.) 

11. The bill creates a unit of construction which will not be an 
economic part of the complete development of the river. (See testi- 
mony of Federal engineers, La Rue, Kelly, Merrill, Stabler, and Secre- 
taries Weeks, Wallace, and even Work.) 

12. The bill provides water storage at a place of large evaporation 
due to low altitude and latitude and provides for irrigating the land 
which is the greatest possible distance from water origin, thus entailing 
a maximum evaporation loss in transit. 

13. The bill is discriminatory between States in that it gives the 
canals and power plants developed in California to the people of that 
State while retaining title to dams built in Arizona and Nevada by the 
Federal Government. 

14. The bill is discriminatory in authorizing a six-State compact to 
control the water of seven States by providing that California must be 
one of six consenting States (sec. 12) and allowing all of the seven 
Colorado River Basin States a veto except Arizona. (Sec. 4.) 

15. The bill attempts to validate a contract for unlimited water for 
the Imperial Valley which California can not secure if limited to the 
utilization of her own natural resources. (Sec. 10.) 

16. The bill will result in endless litigation as it probably violates 
the United States Constitution. 

Article I, section 8, paragraph.1, says taxes shall be uniform. The 
bill taxes Arizona and Nevada resources to pay for California. develop- 
ment, 

The tenth amendment provides that powers not delegated to the 
United States by the Constitution were reserved to the States. The 
Nation had to go to the States for authority to handle prohibition, 
income taxation, and suffrage. In this bill the Nation would usurp 
the State right to the water and power of its rivers without any 
specific constitutional authority permitting such action. 

Article I, section 8, paragraph 2, gives Congress power to borrow 
money on credit of the United States, not on water-power development. 

Article I, section 8, paragraph 17, permits Congress to declare war, 
provides for docks, arsenals, and other buildings limited by the State 
legislature’s consent to purchase of necessary land. It does not au- 
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thorize the building of dams, canals, etc., by the Federal Government 
without the consent of the State. Such consent heretofore has been 
considered necessary. 

17. The bill would permit the city of Los Angeles to make power 
investments in Arizona and Nevada exempt from taxation by these 
States while that city now pays taxes on her water aqueduct to 
California counties which it traverses. 

The above does not exhaust the reasons for opposition to this bill 


but should be sufficient to warrant Arizona’s opposition to it. 
+ e + 


THoMAS MADDOCK, 
AGRICULTURAL RELIEF 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Recorp an editorial from 
the New England Homestead, a paper that is very largely 
circulated among the agriculturists of New England, expressing 
opposition to the McNary-Haugen bill. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


NEW TAXES WITHOUT LIMIT MAY BE IMPOSED UPON WHEAT, CORN, RICH, 
AND PORK PRODUCTS BY AUTOCRATIC FEDERAL DICTATORS TO FORCE 
DOMESTIC CONSUMERS INTO PAYING HIGH PRICES, WHILB FOREIGN 
MARKETS GET THE SURPLUS AT LOW PRICES 


Is it not bureaucratism gone mad to confer unlimited power upon a 
new Federal bureau of 12 persons to— 

1. Tax every pound of wheat, corn, rice, cotton, and pork produced 
in the United States any amount the bureau fixes? 

2. The tax to be inescapable and to be included in the price paid by 
each consumer of these products, 

3. Prices of these products also are to be dictated by the bureau- 
crats, since through their taxing power and control over the revenues 
from such taxation plus their control of $250,000,000 given to these 
dictators by Congress to thus “ stabilize” prices the bureau controls 
the rate at which supply may be marketed. 

4. Any surplus of these crops not sold at the dictated prices may 
be dumped upon foreign markets for what it will fetch, or may be 
dumped into the ocean or used otherwise or destroyed outright. 

5. No court or other authority may restrain, interfere with, or regu- 
late this Federal farm bureau, but it shall be a law unto itself until 
Congress provides otherwise. 

6. The ostensible purpose is to force domestic consumers to pay 50 
per cent more for flour, feed, grain, pork, and cotton, so that after 
covering the Joss on surplus producers may net more than otherwise. 
While favoring cooperative marketing by producers the bureau may 
authorize and aid “ other agencies ” to trustify these products. 

Astounding and incredible as the above is, yet all this and more is 
embodied in the McNary-Haugen bill, actually reported out last week 
in identical form to House and Senate by majority vote of their re- 
spective Committees on Agriculture. Having thus quickly won the first 
step, its advocates claim enough votes in both branches to pass the 
bill before Congress adjourns March 4. In that case they declare that 
President Coolidge will either approve or let it become a law without 
his signature. 

These facts warrant every person and group in telegraphing or writ- 
ing instantly to both their Senators and to their Representatives at 
Washington most earnest protest against the McNary-Haugen bill, Its 
advocates are so vociferous, highly organized, and well financed that 
they plan to rush the bill through Congress before the mass of pro- 
ducers and consumers wake up sufficiently to prevent. 


THE MEXICAN SITUATION 


Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Record a statement on the Mexican situa- 
tion by the secretary of the People’s Reconstruction League. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The statement is as follows: 


I. Mexico proposes to use her natural resources, of which petroleum 
is an importaut one, for the benefit of her own people—‘“ to prevent the 
destruction of natural resources.” The Government of these United 
States has turned over most of the important natural resources (except 
water power) to the financiers of the Nation to sell to the American 
people at enormous profits. 

Results of our policy were reported to the United States Senate last 
year by the Federal Trade Commission in their report on “ National 
wealth and income,” and are shown in the reports of the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. 

(1) Petroleum: The United States and Alaska have 16.3 per cent 
of the petroleum resources of the world, and Mexico has 10.5 per cent. 
The estimated value of the petroleum reserve of the United States in 
1921 was $5,800,000,000. Five companies, the commission reported, 
controlled, in 1923, 40.5 per cent, and nine companies’ had 57.2 per 
cent of the total reserves of petroleum reported. The commission 
comments: “The so-called Standard Oil group of companies, while 
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controlling in 1923 nearly half the gasoline output of the country and 
about two-thirds of the gasoline stocks, produced only 14.4 per cent of 
the total crude oil for the year.” 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue reports that in 1924 the sur- 
plus of corporations making returns engaged in oil and gas production 
(they are not given separately, but oil is the chief one) was $1,347,- 
185,157. The commissioner also reports that the “ taxable fair value 
of capital stock ” of oil and gas corporations was, in 1924, $2,376,- 
565,113, but the tax paid was only $2,376,565. 

(2) Coal: The United States Coal Commission estimated the value 
of coal in present operations as $7,129,714,000, in reserve tonnage as 
$5,303,050,000, total $12,432,764,000. The Federal Trade Commission 
estimates that 15 large companies control 88 per cent of the total 
recoverable anthracite tonnage and 6 per cent of the companies con- 
trol about 72 per cent of the recoverable bituminous tonnage. 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue gives the surplus of corpora- 
tions mining coal, which submitted statements of assets and liabili- 
ties, as $835,344,140 in 1924. He reports that the “taxable fair 
value of capital stock ” of such coal-mining corporations was in 1924, 
$1,847,611,471 and the tax paid was only $1,837,611. The total 
surplus of corporations submitting statements of assets and liabili- 
ties engaged in mining and quarrying—coal, metal mining, oil and 
gas, nonmetal mining, quarrying, ete.—was in 1924, $4,154,345,330. 
The “ taxable fair value of capital stock” of such corporations was 
in 1924, $7,431,631,440 and the tax thereon was only $7,431,631. 

II. Mexico proposes to “prevent the destruction of natural re- 
sources, and to protect property from damage detrimental to society.” 

In 1914, 1,694 timber owners held in fee over one-twentieth of the 
land area of the United States from the Canadian to the Mexican 
border. The waste of timber in the United States has been almost 
criminal, 

III. Mexico proposes to protect her peasants from exploitation by land 
speculators, and other speculators, ‘‘to develop small landed hold- 
ings, to establish new centers of rural population with such lands and 
waters as may be indispensable to them.” 

About one-third of the acreage of land in farms in the United 
States is in farms of 500 acres and over, and one-fourth in farms 
of over 1,000 acres. There has been “mining” of the farms, and 
such speculation in farm lands during the decade from 1910 to 
1920, that the value of farm lands in 1920 was $54,829,000,000. The 
long-term mortgage debt on American farms is now estimated at 
about $8,000,000,000, the short term debt at $5,000,000,000. From 
1920 to 1925 the selling price or value of farm lands in the United 
States fell from $54,829,000,000 to $37,760,000,000, a reduction of 
$17,069,000,000, or 31.1 per cent. This reduction in the value of 
farm lands in the United States in five years, was one hundred and 
three times the total value of rural property owned in Mexico by 
American citizens. 

The condition of farmers in the United States is so serious, that 
the most conservative farm organizations, are urging Government sub- 
sidies to farmers, either as export bounties or direct subventions out 
of the Public Treasury. 

Mexico’s plan would make unnecessary a subvention to agriculture to 
keep up the speculative value of farm lands for the benefit of big farm 
owners. 


UNITED STATES FREE TO DETERMINE MATTERS OF DOMESTIC CONCERN 


The States of the United States have a constitutional right to cover 
into their treasuries all ground rent by heavy taxation of land values 
and to levy a tonnage tax on coal and other minerals, and on the output 
of oil fields equal to the total net profits thereon. The Federal Govern- 
ment has a constitutional right to prohibit the manufacture of anything 
the people decide to make taboo and to refuse to compensate for damages 
sustained thereby, either by citizens or aliens, in the destruction of the 
value of their property so used up to such time. States and municipali- 
ties have the constitutional right to designate the use to which private 
property may be put by zoning and city planning laws, a right twice 
upheld by the Supreme Court of the United States. States have a right 
to forbid alien ownership of land. 

We would no more agree to submit any of these matters to arbitra- 
tion than we agreed to submit the question of our immigration policy 
to any foreign body, holding that it was a matter of purely and exclu- 
Sively domestic concern. 

The real crux of the Mexican land and petroleum laws is not their- 
injustice, nor any element of confiscation, but the fear that their en- 
forcement by Mexico will lead to similar laws in the United States and 
end our reign of special and protected privilege, under which, as the 
Federal Trade Commission informed the Senate last year in thcir report 
on ‘‘ National Wealth and Income,” 1 per cent of the families of the 
United States own 59 per cent of the wealth and 10 per cent of the 
families own 90 per cent of the wealth. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 15641) making appropriations for 
the Navy Department and the naval service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1928, and for other purposes. 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, at the conclusion 
of the World War it was felt that agreements ought to be 
entered into by the world powers with a view to the limitation 
of armaments. The nations of the earth had just emerged 
from a conflict that had not only taken an enormous toll of 
human lives, but had also taxed terrifically the financial re- 
sources of every country involved. 

If disarmament agreements could be entered into generally, 
it was felt that the mad race for supremacy would be checked, 
tax burdens could be enormously lessened, and war would be 
made highly improbable. 

With these very desirable ends in view, President Harding 
called the disarmament conference, which was held in Wash- 
ington during the latter part of 1921 and early in 1922. The 
eonference undertook the limitations of naval armaments, and 
out of that conference came the 5-5-3 ratio, the United States 
and Great Britain to be represented by the figure 5, while 
Japan was rated at 3. This ratio was to apply only to capital 
ships and aircraft carriers, however, and the conference was 
unable to reach an agreement for further naval limitation. 

As a result of the treaty then made the United States 
scrapped 842,380 tons of the finest ships in the world, Great 
Britain 447,750 tons, and Japan 354,709 ton~. 

At the time of the convention America had. built or building, 
. the greatest navy on earth. With the conclusion of the scrap- 
ping program, however, we were reduced to the level of Great 
. Britain in capital ships, and to a basis of 5-3 with Japan, while 
both of those countries were superior to us in cruiser power. 

A limitation was placed on future naval construction, so far 
as capital ships and aircraft carriers were concerned, but any 
country was left free to build as many cruisers and other 
Auxiliaries as it desired, so long as the cruisers were not 
greater than 10,000 tons, carrying guns of no larger caliber 
than 8 inches. 

War craft of this kind are, in many respects, more effective 
in actual warfare than capital ships. They have enormous 
speed and long range. They can be used as commerce raiders 
for destroyer and troop-ship convoys, for repelling submarine 
attacks, and for purposes of general utility. 

Immediately following the disarmament conference Great 
Britain and Japan embarked on ambitious programs in the 
building of cruisers, and that activity has continued until the 
present time. In 1924 it was discovered that we were falling 
far below the 5-5-3 ratio, and Congress authorized the con- 
struction of eight cruisers within the limitations prescribed. 
It was provided, however, that construction must be begun prior 
to July 1, 1927. The keels of two of these cruisers have been 
laid, bids have been asked for three, and three still remain 
of the original authorization to be appropriated for, at least 
in part, during this session, if we are to take advantage of the 
1924 legislation. 

As the situation stands to-day Great Britain has, built or 
building, 54 ships of this class, Japan has 25, and we have only 
15. Even if we provide the other 3, we shall have only 18, to 
25 for Japan and 54 for Britain. Add to this the fact that our 
capital ships and auxiliaries are rapidly obsolescing, with no 
steps being taken to replace them—some must even be modern- 
ized to make them effective—and the gravity of the situation is 
seen. 

We are to-day contented and prosperous, but are universally 
envied and disliked. There is no use to disguise the facts. We 
are in the midst of an unfriendly world. Our foreign trade is 
large and rapidly growing. It is equal to that of Great Britain 
and will soon be superior. Our geographical situation is 
especially favorable to this end. We look out westward over 
the Pacific Ocean, eastward over the Atlantic, and southward 
over the Caribbean Sea and the Panama Canal to South Amer- 
ica. Porto Rico, Hawaii, the Philippine Islands, and the Pan- 
ama Canal Zone look to us for protection. 

Not only do-we need an adequate Navy, but we also require 
an adequate merchant marine in order that we may not be 
forced to rely on competitors’ bottoms to carry on our world 
commerce. Furthermore, we must keep abreast of the times in 
aircraft, submarines, scientific development, and discovery. We 
need additional inland transportation facilities which will ben- 
efit our people everywhere, both agricultural and industrial. 
An outlet from the Lakes to the Gulf is about to be provided 
and a waterway from the Lakes to the Atlantic must inevitably 
follow. 

We are a world power, with world responsibilities, and we 
who live to-day are trustees for the happiness and well-being 
of those who come after us. Nothing ever happens in this 
world; it is brought about, and “eternal vigilance is the price 
of success.” 

We are a great creditor Nation. We gave generously of our 
best blood to Hurope during the World War and turned over to 
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the countries there billions of dollars which they agreed to repay. 
They were glad to take our money when the day was dark, but 
now when we gently ask them to pay us something of what they 
owe us they grumble. We have offered them the most generous 
terms the world has even known, with 62 years in which to pay, 
and still they complain. 

Yet we have those among us who say we ought to cancel the 
debt and let the people of this country pay it. I am opposed to 
cancellation. Let the nations of Europe get down to hard 
work, balance their budgets, live within their incomes, and pay 
their honest obligations like the American people pay theirs. 

During the lifetime of the Republic we have been the greatest 
benefactor the world has ever seen. We have practiced what 
we preached and have followed the golden rule in our dealings 
with other nations. This being true, it is certainly humiliating 
to know that some of our own people insist that America is 
“all wrong ” and the rest of the world “all right.” 

Not only must our Navy be kept sufficient unto our needs 
and strong enough to support our national policy, but we must 
not permit our Army and Marine Corps to die. We must not be 
niggardly with those whom we expect to defend us in time of 
possible peril. Our troops should be decently housed and 
adequately rationed. The morale of the Army should be 
upheld. 

It is essential that we continue to train our young men in 
the colleges of the country, not only for peacetime leadership, 
but for any emergency that may arise. In this connection, I am 
certainly glad that the association of land-grant colleges from 
all over the country has gone on record emphatically for con- 
tinued military instruction in these institutions. 

I hate war and fervently pray that peace may bless us for- 
ever. I saw it for nearly a year in the world conflict over- 
seas, and service men everywhere are a unit in deploring 
armed conflict. Just the same, we dare not close our eyes to 
actual conditions as they are, We believe in economy, too, but 
as has been well said, that does not prevent us from paying out 
premiums for fire insurance against a possible conflagration. 

The best insurance against war is to be prepared for it. 

I propose to vote for the three new cruisers, and so long as 
I am a Member of this body, I shall stand for adequate national 
defense. Not for war, unless it is unavoidable, but to insure 
peace. 

We should, of course, not exceed the 5-5-3 ratio, but there is 
certainly no valid excuse for not maintaining it. In a world 
such as that in which we dwell, it is our duty to be prepared 
for any emergency that may arise. We must live up to the 
traditions of the past and keep abreast of the times in a world 
of progress. Only by so doing can we justify ourselves to 
Sladen, and faithfully execute the trust we hold for the 

uture. 

The time may come when there will be universal disarma- 
ment, but that time is not now, and I fear it is far in the future. 
Ours is a glorious heritage, fought for and bled for on a thou- 
sand gory battle fields. It is the duty of this generation to safe- 
guard it zealously, live for it righteously, and be prepared to 
die for it gladly, all to the end that the American Republic 
may live on forever and never die. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I want to 
commend the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Rosinson] for calling 
the attention of the country to the inadequacy of our naval 
defenses. The country ought to be made to realize how speedily 
our policy of economy is leading to the deterioration of the 
Navy, of the Army, and of all other factors in the defense of 
our country. The conditions of our Army, Navy, and merchant 
marine illustrates the ruinous extent to which a policy of 
parsimony can be carried. It can destroy the very important 
and necessary means of protecting our country in time of 
emergency. 

I intend at an early date to make some observations along the 
lines of the remarks made by the Senator from Indiana, but I 
want particularly to say now, in view of what he has said, that 
in my opinion we may appropriate all the money necessary to 
maintain an army, and to maintain a navy, but unless we have 
an adequate American merchant marine, it will be wasted. 
Unless we have the means of transporting troops, and the 
means of carrying cargoes of supplies to our naval vessels by 
an American merchant marine, our preparations for defense 
will be far from complete. Indeed, no program of defense can 
be adequate without including these all-important governmental 
activities. 

For some time our policy of national defense has been not 
constructive but destructive, and the American people ought to 
know it. They ought to know to what depths we have de- 
scended by the deterioration of our Army and its equipment, 
as testified to by leading officials of the Army, and by neglecting 
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our merchant marine so that it has practically become an 
abandoned institution. 

Therefore I want to express my approval of the course of 
some of the younger Members of this body, who are bringing to 
the attention of the country the plight in which the American 
Nation is finding itself, and I hope enough interest will be 
arcused to lead Congress to provide this country with that 
degree of protection which a great, rich, powerful nation like 
ours ought to possess, not in a militaristic way, not for the 
purpose of challenging the world with our militaristic power, 
but for the purpose of maintaining, even if it contains only a 
thousand men, a decently equipped and well-trained army, and, 
if we are to have any navy at all, an up-to-date and modern 
havy, not a pretense. In other words, what we have should be 
of the best quality, with the best personnel, and treated with 
adequate protection and proper encouragement. 

The regretable story of the destruction of our means of de- 
feuse and protection ought to be exposed and shall be exposed. 
I am glad some attention is already being given to it by the 
country and that many believe the time has come to caill a 
hait. There might have been some justification for a policy of 
unsparing retrenchment for a year or two following the war, 
there might have been some reasonable explanation made be- 
cause of the large number of trained troops which came back 
to us from France, but those men are now advancing in years 
and soou may no longer be in a position to be of special service 
to our country in case of an emergency. 

I do not want what I have said to be taken to indicate upon 
my part any militaristic spirit. I am opposed to war. I am 
opposed both to a large navy and a large army, but I want an 
army and a navy, whatever its numbers may be, that is effi- 
cient, well managed and well financed, and capable of cred- 
itab'y representing and adequately protecting a great country 
like this. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. With practically all of what the Senator 
has so well said I agree entirely, but especially what he has said 
in connection with our merchant marine. Of course, it is abso- 
lutely necessary for our Navy to be reinforced by a merchant 
marine; but Congress has not paid enough attention to it, and 
I am afraid the administration is trying to let it go by the 
boards or make it useless so far as its aid to the Navy is 
concerned. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator knows that 
every effort that could be surreptitiously made to destroy an 
American-owned and American-controlled merchant marine has 
been made. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think that is true. I agree with the 
Senator that something ougkt to be done and that Congress 
ought to remedy the situation. But I want to ask the Senator 
if he does not believe that one of the greatest blows that was 
ever struck to the American Navy was the limitation of arma- 
ments in the agreement of 1921 and 1922 which caused all of 
our new vessels, our great war vessels, to be scrapped and sunk? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. A greater blow than that, 
if I may answer the Senator indirectly, is that we have not 
maintained the agreement which we entered into on that occa- 
sion, as every responsible person familiar with the naval affairs 
of the country will say, that the American Navy is not on 
equal ratio with the navy of Great Britain or on a ratio of 
5-3 with the navy of Japan. Of course, the agreement did not 
go far enough to accomplish any real benefit to the world in 
limiting naval establishments. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And never has been. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It was a mistake to agree 
to a naval limitations treaty that did not limit all naval craft, 
but to have allowed our Navy to decrease in numbers, to de- 
crease in cruisers and in smaller naval craft strength, and to 
decrease in range of guns, and decrease, in fact, in all par- 
ticulars to a point so inferior in ratio to that agreed to, is 
absolutely indefensible. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Axi#ately so; and from the moment that 
agreement was signed, instead of keeping on a 5-5-3 ratio, we 
have constantly deteriorated from that ratio. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I am very much interested in 
the debate. Will the Senator tell me where we have decreased 
the number of our ships, and what class of ships, or where 
we have decreased the range of our guns? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have in my possession, sir— 
not here on the floor of the Senate—a great deal of informa- 
tion: and I wish to say to the Senator that I have been giving 
this subject a good deal of study; I expect to make a formal 
speech upon the subject within a very few days. I shall not 
take the time of the Senate for that purpose now. But instead 


I yield to the Senator from 
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of the Senator asking me these questions, he ought to be in 
position to give us some information. The reason, in part, for 
the present plight of our Army and Navy is the absence of infor- 
mation, or the overabundance of misleading information. Let 
the Ameri¢an people know what they really have, its quality 
and quantity, and what is actually needed, not to promote a 
militaristic policy but for a reasonable and sane defense, and 
they will respond and demand action. 

Mr. HALE. If the Senator will read the speech which I 
made recently in the Senate, I think he will find most of these 
questions are dealt with very fully. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am sorry I can not hear 
the Senator, but the Senator does know, if he reads the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorpD, that we can scarcely get any two govern- 
mental officials to agree upon just what is the condition of 
the Navy or Army. Nearly every utterance that is made in 
regard to the condition of our Army or our Navy by high offi- 
cials in both those departments is contradicted by other officials 
or by Members of Congress. The people do not know the real 
facts. If I have any influence here, I intend to seek informa- 
tion, to the end that the American people may know finally 
and absolutely just what the condition of the Army is and just 
what the condition of the Navy is so that we will not be getting 
one set of views from the chairman of the Naval Committee 
of the House and still different views from the chairman of the 
Naval Committee of the Senate; and I say that with all due 
respect to the Senator from Maine. Further, I want the truth 
known about our merchant marine. 

Mr. HALE. My view of the condition of the Navy is not 
that we have let it deteriorate. I think we have kept up in 
very good shape what we have, but we need more ships. I 
thoroughly agree with the Senator on that proposition. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I shall be glad to help the 
Senator from Maine get more ships if he will tell us just what 
are our needs. 

Mr. HALE. So far as the ratio of ships other than capital 
ships and carriers is concerned we have not kept up. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Why have we not kept up? 
Has the Congress of the United States been derelict? Has the 
administration—I mean the FExecutive—been derelict? Has the 
Navy Department been derelict? Somebody is to blame. We 
have not kept up, on the Senator's own statement. Why? 

Mr. HALE. I do not think we have gone far enough ahead 
in the building of ships. It has been hard enough to get what 
we have. I would like to see us go further ahead with the 
building program. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not think there is a 
man or woman in America who would stand behind any Sena- 
tor on this floor or any Member of the House who would raise 
his voice or by his vote indicate a position against appropriat- 
ing the necessary money to at least maintain the 5-5-3 ratio 
which was agreed upon in 1922. But action can not be had by 
pussy-footing methods or by parsimony carried to lengths that 
are incompatible with efficiency. 

Mr. HALE. The 5-5-3 treaty simply applies to capital ships 
and carriers. We have the same ships that we had when that 
treaty was entered into, with the Colorado and West Virginia 
replacing the Delaware and North Dakota. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes; but the 5-5-3 agree- 
ment is not worth a scrap of paper if either one of those coun- 
tries builds many times as many submarines or cruisers as we 
have or if we have no merchant marine while they possess, 
as they both do, a powerful and extensive one. 

Mr. HALE. I wish the Senator would read my speech. That 
is practically what I said in my speech—that I believed it 
should be applied to all types of ships. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am asking the Senator 
not merely to speak about it, but I am asking him to bring 
in a bill and put us on record. Let us have the roll called 
and see who is voting to keep down the Naval Establishment 
of the country below the line of safety. 

Mr. HALE. That is provided for in the bill which is now 
before the Senate. The bill is going through, in my opinion. 
I am glad the Senator is with me. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brase in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Massachusetts yield to the Senator from 
Tennessee. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Though the present bill increases the num- 
ber of cruisers by three, still after that is done the Senator 
knows we are far behind Great Britain and Japan in the ques- 
tion of cruisers, and we should not be if we are going to main- 
tain the 5-5-3 ratio. When the limitations of arms agreement 
was entered into, the Senator will recall that it was argued that 
America and Great Britain were going to be on the same basis 
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so far as navies were concerned, and Japan was to be in the ' put the mail on British boats and did not give our boats an 
relation of 3 to 5. We have not done that at all. We are away | opportunity to carry any mail. 

behind, as the Senator knows. I am for any bill which will Mr. COPELAND. Regardless of what happened in the past, 
help restore the position from which we were taken in 1922 by | the fact remains to-day that we are not equipped to carry those 
the limitation-of-arms agreement. At that time ours Navy was | mails. Neither will we have an efficient American merchant 


practically as good as any navy in the world. marine until we have two sister ships to the Leviathan. We 
Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Massachu- | must have two 40,000-ton ships in the immediate future if we 
setts yield to me? are to compete with foreign bottoms. 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Certainly. Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from New York 


Mr. KING. I think the able Senator from Tennessee misap- | permit a question? 
prehends the scope and character of the treaty which was Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 


entered into at the so-called arms conference, Mr. KING. The Senator knows that size is not essential to 
Mr. McCKELLAR. If that is so, it was because it was misrep- | speed. If it is celerity that we want, we can get it without 
resented here on the floor of the Senate. having size. Ships may be constructed of a speed of 36 knots 


Mr. KING. When that treaty came before the Senate for | an hour sufficiently large to carry our mails without anywhere 
consideration it was freely conceded and many Senators de- | approaching the size of the Leviathan. The Leviathan is a 
clared that it did not give us the ratio of 5-5-3 with respect to | cumbersome ship notwithstanding its speed. 
the Navy in its entirety. It dealt only with capital ships—that Mr. COPELAND. Of course, a ship of 40,000 tons is very 
is, battleships and battle cruisers—and we were to have under | much smaller than is the Leviathan. 
that provision 18 capital ships. Great Britain was permitted Mr. KING. But we do not need a ship of 40,000 tons to 
22 capital ships, but she was permitted to complete two large | carry mails. 
cruisers, the Rodney and Cacsar, as I recall the names, which | Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if the Senator from Massa- 
were powerful ships, and was to retire or scrap four others as | chusetts [Mr. WalsH] will yield further, he referred to the 
soon as those two were put into commission, so that the total | American merchant marine as an auxiliary to the Navy. If 
number would be 22. But no one assumed during that debate, | we are to maintain an efficient defense we must have not only 
so far as I know, that the letter or the spirit of the treaty con- | a sufficient number of naval vessels, as provided in this bill, 
templated that ship for ship or gun for gun in every part of | which we are glad to support, but in addition to it we must 
our Navy—that is, from capital ships down to the destroyers | have vessels to carry food and to carry troops. It is said that 
and submarines and scout cruisers—we should have a 5-5-3 | an army travels on its stomach. It is equally true of a navy 
ratio. The 5-5-3 ratio, I repeat, related only to capital ships. ' that it travels in that way. It must have ships to carry food: 
I opposed the treaty in part and criticized it because I said that | it must have ships to carry troops; and we shall not have an 
whereas it would restrict the building of capital ships it would ' efficient defense in this country, in my judgment, until we have 
induce the building of submarines and cruisers; that what we i not only an effective Navy but an effective merchant marine. 
saved in capital ships we would lose in other ships; and that Mr. WHEELER. Have we not scrapped as much of our 
naval competition would go on unrestricted and unrestrained, | merchant marine as we possibly could during the last four 
notwithstanding the 5-5-3 treaty which our Republican friends | years? 
and a lot of foolish Americans proclaimed as the greatest Mr. COPELAND. We have scrapped a great many vessels 
achievement of all times. I regarded it as a treaty which held | and we ought to scrap a great many more. f 
the hope to the lip, but denied the realization to the heart. | Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The fact is, to add to what | York yield to me? 
the able Senator from Utah has said, that the very competi- The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mas- 
tion which he foresaw has come about and the great powers | sachusetts yield to the Senator from Indiana? 
are to-day, as of old, competing with each other in the building Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Certainly. 
or cruisers, submarines, destroyers, and all other manner of | Mr. WATSON. I quite concur in the sentiment expressed by 
naval craft, with the possible exception of capital ships. What | the Senator from New York, but I want to ask him how he thinks 
the Senator predicted has surely come true. a privately owned and operated American merchant marine can 

Mr. KING. I think the very best expert and common-sense | be operated in competition with foreign vessels, first, in the 
opinion regarding the activities of Great Britain and Japan | cost of construction; second, in the cost of maintenance; and, 
would indicate that there is not that competition which my | third, in the cost of operation, without a ship subsidy? 


able friend’s question would seem to imply. That they are| Mr. COPELAND. I am glad to answer the question, if the 
building more cruisers and more submarines and that we are! Senator from Massachusetts will bear with me. I know that 
building more cruisers and more submarines is true. That they | for 30 years the Democratie Party has stood out against any 
have more cruisers than we have is also true. As to the ratio | form of subsidy; but, as an individual Democrat, I now wish 
of 5-5-3 as it deals with large cruisers, we have fallen behind | to say to the Senator from Indiana that I do not believe there 


Great Britain and Japan in that respect. can be any effective, efficient, and successful American merchant 
Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? marine unless, either through favoring mail contracts, naval 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator from | subventions, or direct appropriations, American citizens are. put 

New York. on a par with the citizens of other countries. That is where 


Mr. COPELAND. I think the Senator from Massachusetts | I stand. I realize that many of my colleagues do not take that 
has said many wise things this afternoon. From my stand- | position; but I should be glad to see the Congress, out of a 
point, one of the most significant statements he made was with | fund which is already in existence—we have a fund of $60,- 
reference to the American merchant marine. It is, I think, a | 000,000 in the hands of the Shipping Board—authorize the 
very serious matter to find our merchant marine declining in | building of two sister ships. I do not mean sister ships of the 
Strength and influence and usefulness to the great detriment | size absolutely of the Leviathan, but ships of that type, capable 
of our country. We have the capital ships, the chief one of | of the speed and of the gun placements that such a type could 
which was the Leviathan, all destroyed except the Leviathan, ! carry. 
and no sister ships for the Leviathan. In consequence we are I should be glad to see money appropriated for that purpose. 
sending a large part of our American mail across the Atlantic | When such ships are built, if we can not sell them to American 
on English ships. Last year we spent between $4,000,000 and | citizens to operate them, I want to see them chartered by Ameri- 


$5,000,000 for that purpose. can citizens, so that those charterers may develop the skill and 
Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President—— the following ultimately to take over and privately to own those 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator from | ships. In the meantime, however, by the aid of the Govern- 
Montana. ment, I would like to see them built. Unless we do make re- 


Mr. WHEELER. We have plenty of other American ships | placements, unless we do make additions to the merchant 
and are building them all the time, capable of carrying the | marine, unless we do those things, it will be a matter of only 
American mail, but the truth of the matter is that they have | 8 or 10 years when all of our ships will be on the scrap heap 
sabotaged, so to speak, more American ships by not sending | and we shall be without any merchant marine. 
mail on them when they could have sent it. So I want to say to the Senator from Massachusetts that I 

Mr. COPELAND. With the permission of the Senator from | think he has been very wise not alone in what he has said 
Massachusetts, how can the American merchant marine com- | about the support of the naval program but in what he has said 
pete in the carrying of mail when we have only the one ship, | contemplating the necessity of replacements and additions to the 
the Leviathan, capable of making rapid progress across the | American merchant marine. 
ocean. Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I do not desire 

Mr. WHEELER. For instance, they had the President | to prolong the discussion. I hope it has been helpful and I hope 
Roosevelt and the President Harding and they did not carry | the chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs will appre- 
mail when they had those boats. Instead of doing that, they ' ciate that he has militant support in this Chamber for a strong, 
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forward-looking, progressive naval program, and that there are 
Senators on this floor who, if given the true information, will 
oppose any further deterioration of the Army or the Navy. 
Whatever their size may be, whatever their numerical force 
may be, let them be adequate, let them be well equipped, and 
let them be worthy. of the great, rich, and influential Nation 
that is ours—the United States of America. 

Let us, in considering questions of defense, bear in mind— 
and I thank the Senator from New York for his words cf ap- 
proval—that no proper program of defense of this country can 
be rationally considered to be of value unless it includes a 
well-managed, large, and an efficient American merchant ma- 
rine; that we are at a great disadvantage, and our people ought 
to know it, when we permit to continue present conditions, 
involving a steady, constant decline in our merchant marine. 
We might almost as well consider elimination of our Navy as 
neglect the maintenance of a merchant marine. 

If we learned one lesson and only one from the World War, 
it ought to have been the necessity of finding some means of 
maintaining an American merchant marine for this country. 
We found after the World War in Europe broke out that our 
commerce was paralyzed because we had no vessels in which 
our merchants could transport their goods to the ports of the 
world where they carried on business; and if it had not been 
for the fact that the countries at war in Europe were clamoring 
for our supplies and gave us their own vessels to transport our 
goods, our industries would have been paralyzed, our foreign 
business gone, and many of our people would have been walking 
the streets looking for employment. 

Splendid work was done during the war in building up an 
American merchant murine. We beheld at the close of the war 
our flag in ports of the world where it was never before seen; 
we had then for the first time the greatest merchant marine in 
the world. In less than 10 years the flag has been steadily 
hauled down from our ships, and the pride that we took as 
Americans in finding ourselves commercially dominant upon 
the seas has gone. 

Why talk about an Army und a Navy and quibble about 
their size if we are to forget that we have no merchant marine? 
What good is an Army or a Navy if we have not merchant 
vessels as auxiliaries to both the Army and the Navy? How 
long will our prosperity. last in a new emergency if we are 
without our own vessels to transport our commerce? 

I hope, Mr. President, this subject will be studied and dis- 
cussed much further. I wish to say again that I have in prep- 
aration an address which I expect to make upon this subject, 
embodying some suggestions and recommendations which I hope 
will be helpful in the effort to find a proper solution and that 
may serve to direct the thought of the American people toward 
the establishment of a policy of defense that will be secure, 
that will be efficient, that will be creditable to our great Nation. 


RELATIONS WITH MEXICO 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, on last evening, according to 
a widely published report, Mr. Joseph Scott, a member of the 
Knights of Columbus order, lectured in this city on the Mexican 
situation. It was a public lecture, notice having been sent, I 
think, to all Members of Congress and to a great many people 
outside of Congress in the city of Washington. I did not hear 
the address, but the radio carried it, of course, and a good 
many of my friends heard it and told me about it. I have also 
read an account of it this morning. I suppose this account 
is correct, for it is printed in the Washington Post, and the 
owner of that newspaper himself belongs to the Same order 
with Mr. Scott. 
it, misrepresent him. 

Mr. Scott takes a fling at those of us who have discussed the 
Knights of Columbus resolution passed at Philadelphia. He 
calls us “near statesmen,” and says that we can not read and 
that if we can read we can not understand the Knights of 
Columbus resolution. The resolution speaks for itself. I have 
brought to and read upon this floor the salient points in the 
resolution. They have been printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcokv. I have discussed them and will dare to do so from 
time to time until the truth of my statement reaches the minds 
and hearts of the honest, upstanding, fearless American people. 

I repeat, I did not write that resolution. It was written by 
the Knights of Columbus, and I am told that Mr. Scott said 
last night that he wrote the most of it. Again I say the reso- 
lution speaks for itself. Following its adoption and publica- 
tion and wide circulation, the Knights of Columbus got out a 
pamphlet called “Red Mexico.” In it they quote newspaper 
stories written about conditions in Mexico by American Cath- 
olic newspaper correspondents, and those pamphlets, brim full 
of war propaganda, have been sent into every nook and corner 
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of this country. Those pamphlets went out following the adop- 
tion of the Knights of Columbus resolution at Philadelphia. 
I read into the Record here what was said by the correspondent 
of the New York Times about what occurred there, and no one. 
is going to be permitted to get away from the truth of what 
did occur there. There is no getting around the fact, from 
their own utterances, that the question that they were talking 
about and considering was the religious question. They raised 
it and injected it into the discussion of the Mexican situation ' 
in America. AS an order, composed purely of members of the 
Catholic Church, they pledged themselves to support the Knights 
of Columbus in Mexico, and the Knights of Columbus in Mexico 
haa opposing the position of the Government of the United 
tates, 

Mr. President, I want to ask those on the Republican side 
if they do not wish to hear this discussion to permit me to 
have order while I discuss it. Their loud talking disturbs me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER rapped with his gavel. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I stated here just a day or two ago—and it 
is in the REcorp, so Mr. Scott who lectured here last night could 
have seen it and refreshed his recollection—what the corre- 
spondent of the New York Times said in writing up the Knights 
of Columbus meeting in Philadelphia. He said: 


The religious situation in Mexico as it affects the Catholic Church 
was considered one of the most important questions before the con- 
vention and has been under consideration since it convened last Mon- 
day. A special committee appointed to consider the matter reported 
to-day, and its report was unanimously adopted. 


I will again read what I said then: 


The Knights of Columbus, in annual suprenye convention assembled 
at Philadelphia, said in part— j 


Mr. President, I shall pause until I can have order on the 
Republican side. i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Overman in the chair). 
Let there be order in the Senate. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I want Senators who are interested in this 
matter and who are not afraid to be Americans through and 
through and all the time, to get this language into their heads 
and this truth in their hearts, so that they can defend their 
country against the attacks of anybody. Here is what the 
Knights of Columbus said in that resolution : 


As a pledge of our concern for our fellow Knights of Columbus of' 
Mexico, and of our determination to pursue relentlessly our campaign ; 
for the eradication of these evils at our own doorsteps, fomented and 
approved by the official action of our State Department— 


If that is not an attack upon and a denunciation of this 
Government, what is it? 


we hereby authorize our supreme board of directors to assess our 
membership to the extent of $1,000,000— 


And so forth. 

For what? For the eradication of these things at our very 
doorstep, aided and encouraged by the Government of the 
United States—pledging themselves to do something contrary 
to what the Government was doing. 

There is no getting away from that. Why should they not 
tell the truth about it, and say they are ashamed of it, and 
say they want to apologize for it, instead of coming here to the 
Capital of the Nation and having the bold and brazen 
effrontery to assail a United States Senator and say he can 
not read, and, if he does read, that he can not understand? 
How much bolder will they become in their slanderous attacks— 
advertising a meeting here in the Capital, and urging people 
to come out, and they used the radio—they, of course, had it 
all ready for their service—and a Catholic press under their 
control to wing the message to every nook and corner of the 
country, this was all, no doubt, paid for out of the million 
dollars provided for war propaganda. 

At another place this same Knights of Columbus resolution 
says: 

The period of “ watchful waiting ’— 

Do you get that, Senators? 
or any other such procedure is over. 


What does that mean? It means that they will not tolerate 
any more peaceful parleys. It means that peaceful negotiations 
must be abandoned and that force must be employed. Nobody 
with any intelligence can construe their language into mean- 
ing anything else. 

Here is the climax expressed in a bold demand: 


We, as American citizens, 
action be taken forthwith. 


demand of our Government that this 
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Are they respectfully requesting their Government to look 

into the situation, and use its influence to the end that certain 
things may be accomplished? No. They boldly announce to 
this Government that the time for watchful waiting is over, 
or any other such procedure, and immediately demand—not 
request—that the action that they suggest shall be taken at 
once, What is the action they desire? When you cease to have 
: watchful waiting, and cease to employ other such procedure, 
| what is the next step? It is the gun and battle blade, and that 
‘igs what they meant. 
What happened after that Knights of Columbus Mexican 
, resolution was passed at Philadelphia? A great army of 
_ Knights of Columbus lecturers were sent out to spread the war 
' propaganda over the country. They were to stir the people with 
: the stories of horrible things being done in Mexico. A Knights 
of Columbus pamphlet was sent out broadcast. It contained 
specially prepared “stories” about “red Mexico”; and Mr. 
Scott himself is one of the great lecturers employed and paid, no 
. doubt. with a part of that fund raised at Philadelphia to go over 
‘the ccuntry and deliver his lecture and his attacks upon Amer- 
ican Senators. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield for a question. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am much obliged. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The reason why I do not want to yield except 
for a question is that I do not want any speech injected into 
my speech. If the Senator has any defense of this, I want him 
to make it in his own time. 

-~ Mr. COPELAND. I simply wanted to call the Senator’s 
attention to what Mr. Scott did say last night. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I want the Senator to tell that in his own 
time. I read in the Post a part of what he said, and I have 
been told by a great many friends what he said. 

Mr. COPELAND. Will not the Senator.permit this ‘one 
sentence to go in now? 

Mr. HEFLIN. If the Senator insists upon feeding himself 
into this speech, all right. [Laughter,] 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I have no desire to feed 
myself into this discussion; but I think that what the Senator 
says is so important, and what he has said about what Mr. 
Scott said is so significant, that the Senate ought to know what 
he did say. He said: 


I would not waste a drop of blood from an American lad to interfere 
in the internal affairs of any country, but that does not mean we shall 
not bring to bear upon President Calles thé powerful force of public 
opinion, for, in spite of modern military science, the pen in mightier 
than the sword, and no government can withstand the vocal strength 
of an aroused and conscientious democracy. 


Mr. HEFLIN. I know the papers reported him as having said 
that; and every man who has been overtaken in a fault, al- 
though he shows his guilt by what he did and said, denies that 
he did the thing that caused him to be overtaken. Now, he 


says that he wrote this resolution, I am told, or the most of. 


it, and the resolution speaks for itself, and it is not in harmony 
with his statement of last night. I have simply laid bare the 
Mexican war propaganda of the Knights of Columbus. I have 
driven them into the open. A war propaganda has been 
carried on from one end of this country to the other; and when 
I brought the simple, cold facts to this body and gave them to 
the Senate of the United States and the country I was bitterly 
attacked by Roman Catholic priests and Roman Catholic news- 
papers from one end of the country to the other. One villain- 
ous and scurrilous little Catholic puppy up here in the State 
of New York, who edits or writes for a little sheet called the 
Mentor—“ The Church of the Nativity ”—suggests that a thug 
be hired to waylay and attack me. 

Now, of course, this little feeble-minded fellow does not mean 
to be offensive or intolerant. You would not have to knock 
his brains out with a club. I could pinch them out with my 
thumb and forefinger. [Laughter.] The idea of suggesting in 
a so-called religious paper that a highwayman be employed to 
attack a United States Senator who dared to tell the truth 
about the efforts of the Knights of Columbus to take the Army 
of the United States and cross the Mexican border to restore 
the Catholic church to power in Mexico. 

If the Senator from New York [Mr. CorELAND] wants to de- 
fend Mr. Scott, let him defend him in his own time. I read 
what Mr. Scott said here in Washington last night that he would 
not spill a drop of blood over this Mexican situation. Let me 
show you what some of the others vitally interested think about 
Mr. Scott. Here is what Mr. Kelly said; 
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Scott challenged for debate on Mexico situation. 

Challenge to a debate on the present religious difficulties in Mexico 
was issued yesterday by José W. Kelly, general delegate of the Mexi- 
can Federation of Labor— 


You know the Knights of Columbus Philadelphia resolution 
went fishing for these Federation of Labor boys. They wanted 
to get them to join in with them in the United States to hatch 
out propaganda for war purposes. 


to Joseph Scott, noted Los Angeles attorney. The challenge fol- 
lowed on the address made by Scott Monday night at a mass meeting 
of Knights of Columbus in Shrine auditorium. 

In his letter to Scott, dated at Hawthorne, Kelly asserted: 

“In your address you made numerous statements about the Govern- 
ment and officials of Mexico which were a deliberate attempt to hamper 
the progress and development of the people of Mexico in their effort 
to establish a government on democratic principles.” 


That is who Mr. Scott is, according to Mr. Kelly, and he 
speaks for the Federation of Labor. He is a loyal friend of 
theirs. He is one of them himself. 


At his home in Pasadena last night Scott said he would take no 
notice of Kelly's challenge. 


So he ignores and treats with contempt the Federation of 
Labor people. If he wants the truth known, why did not he 
meet Kelly and the audience hear both sides? I had not fin- 
ished with the salient points in the Knights of Columbus resolu- 
tion when the able and distinguished Senator from New York 
[Mr. CopELAND] insisted on wading into this argument to bring 
his friend Scott’s message about how much it would grieve 
him to shed a single drop of blood over the Mexican muddle, 
and yet he was present and helped to raise a million dollars to 
start the Knights of Columbus war propaganda ; and the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Philadelphia, Mr. Daugherty, sent a message 
to the Knights of Columbus after that and told them that they 
had waked up a dormant element in the United States. What 
was that element? They were the people who were not in 
sympathy with what the Knights of Columbus were trying to do 
in Mexico. And this bishop said: 


You have shown them that the Catholics can not be disregarded and 
slighted. 


Who brought the religious question into the discussion of this 
question in the United States? I did not do it. The Knights of 
Columbus are people who belong to the Catholic Church. No 
Protestant or Jew can join that organization. Protestants and 
Jews both belong to the Masonic fraternity. Nobody but a 
Catholic can belong to the Knights of Columbus order, and 
here it was in action in Philadelphia, and one man writes me 
that the Knights of Columbus constitute the standing army of 
the Pope of Rome. 

Why, Mr. President, I am getting information on this subject 
every day that I had never dreamed of. My eyes have been 
opened with regard to the pernicious activities of the Roman 
Catholic clergy. | 

Let me call one more significant point to the attention of 
Senators. It is in the Knights of Columbus resolution. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
bama yield to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator for a question. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Does the Senator sponsor that statement 
on his own authority—that the Knights of Columbus are the 
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standing army of the Pope? 


Mr. HEFLIN. Oh, no; I said that I had a letter to that 
effect. I have several of them practically saying that, and one 
of them saying it outright. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Does the Senator subscribe to it? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do not know whether it is true or not. If 
I knew it was true, I would not hesitate to say so. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. The Senator does not know whether it is 
true or not? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Of my own knowledge, of course, I do not 
know whether it is true or not, but I have seen some signs that 
point over in that direction. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. May I say to the Senator from Alabama 
that I am a member of the Knights of Columbus? In 1898 I 
responded to the call of my country against a Catholic country 
and took part in the Spanish-American War. I am not de- 
nouncing anybody for not going, but I think we have demon- 
strated our loyalty to this country. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I know you have. The Senator from 
Louisiana is a brave man, and he did render splendid service to 
his country in the Spanish-American War, and I have made no 
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attack upon him, I am talking about this Knights of Columbus 
war propaganda, and I want to stay with the subject. 

Mr. President, the Senator comes from a distinguished family 
in Louisiana. I served with an able and distinguished brother 
of his in the House for a number of years, and I trust that he 
will not insist on getting his statements into my speech. I 
want to go along with my own argument and get through in 
the next 15 or 20 minutes. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Go ahead. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, here is another part of that 
Knights of Columbus resolution. That resolution is going to be 
inade clear, and people who have interest enough in it to read 
it and study it will have an opportunity to get it in this 
Recorp. Here is another part of it. This is the Knights of 
Columbus resolution, and it is said Mr. Scott wrote the most 
of it: 

As to the Knights of Columbus in Mexico, we extend to our brethren 
our sincere sympathy and fraternal concern. We bid them not be 
downeast or dismayed. We pledge the support and cooperation of 
800,000 men. 


What is that but an offer of service in war? What is that, 

when the Government is counseling peace, when the Govern- 
ment of the United States is seeking to keep the peace with 
Mexico, when this resolution denounces the Government for 
what it is doing, shouting across the line to the Knights of 
Columbus in Mexico and saying to them, “Do not be down- 
east. Continue your opposition to the constitutional govern- 
ment. We convey to you the assurance of support of 800,000 
Knights of Columbus in the United States.” 
- Why not tell the truth even if it affects Catholic, Protestant, 
and Jew. We have all three in this country. Why not be 
at liberty to discuss any of them and all of them when the 
country itself is concerned, and the Army, composed of the 
young men of the country, would be involved if war should 
come? 

I have given you the salient points in the Knights of Colum- 
bus resolution. Mr. Scott said they never had any intention 
of doing anything except to carry on this educational propa- 
ganda. I have shown that Judge Tally, of New York, a Catholic 
judge and an able man, came down to Washington and went 
before the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House and 
told that committee that he spoke for the Catholic clubs of New 
York, that he spoke for the lay members of the Catholic Church 
of New York City, and that he was here to demand the sever- 
ance of diplomatic relations with Mexico. 

Mr. President, these are the undisputed facts. They can not 
get away from these facts. They are here. I did not make 
them, but I dare to bring them to this body and to give them 
to the country. ` 

The Catholic Bishop of Philadelphia in his significant message 
congratulated the Knights of Columbus on the headway they 
were making. They sent a committee up to see Mr. Coolidge 
in the mountains of New York, and somebody, and I wonder 
who it was, got it into the mind of the Philadelphia bishop that 
the situation was changing, because he said, “ You have waked 
up a dormant element and you have shown it—that certain 
element—that Catholics can not be disregarded and slighted.” 
He did not refer to the American people, the patriotic and 
peace-loving people of this country. 

He mentioned only Catholics. The resolution grew out of a 
fraternity, a Catholic fraternity. He is confining his talk to 
the Catholic side of the question, and the Knights of Columbus 
do not say that “We pledge you the support of the liberty- 
loving people of America,” but “the support of 800,000 Knights 
of Columbus.” To do what? “To carry on your fight against 
what the Government of the United States is doing in the mat- 
ter.” There is no getting away from that. Why not face the 
issue? 

Let me read another newspaper statement about Mexico, if I 
may, in the American Senate. 


MEXICO REBELS GET MONEY HELP IN THE UNITED STATES 
By George W. Hinman, jr., Universal Service 


Mexico Ciry, January 25.—The Catholic rebel group, headed by Rene 
Capistran Garza, has raised $250,000 in Los Angeles, according to the 
newspaper El Sol. 

Garza issued a revolutionary manifesto at El Paso three weeks ago. 

The account published in HI Sol reviews reported activities of Garza 
in connection with the attempted “ holy war” in Mexico against the 
Calles administration. 

The Garza group is reported to be particularly active in Chicago, San 
Antonio, and other cities in the United States in its campaign to obtain 
financial support for the rebel movement. 


Am I to be called intolerant for bringing these truths to the 
attention of the Senate and the country? A quarter of a mil- 
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lion dollars more has been raised for the rebel movement in 
Mexico, and this Government is against the rebel movement, 
this Government has recognized the Calles Government in 
Mexico. The Knights of Columbus denounced this Government 
for its course, and certain people in the United States are 
gathering up money, no doubt, in response to this propaganda 
of the Knights of Columbus, and are sending it over to aid a 
rebel army against the constituted authorities of Mexico, 
recognized by the Government of the United States. Why not 
tell that to the people of this country and let the truth be 
known? 

Let us see a little more about Mr. Scott. 
Record said some time ago: 


Joseph Scott has been selected to fire the opening gun Monday night 
in a nation-wide effort on the part of the Knights of Columbus to give 
to the American people “ the facts about the situation in Mexico.” 


He spoke there. 


The mass meetings are part of the general plan which was authorized 
by the supreme convention of the Knights of Columbus at the Philadel- 
phia meeting last August, at which $1,000,000 was pledged in connection 
with the Mexican problem, 

The lecture will be free and the public is invited. No appeal will be 
made for funds. 


So, Mr. President, the matter is being financed entirely by 
the Catholics, no appeal made to the public who come out. 
Money is being raised in other ways, a million in Philadelphia, 
and a quarter of a million in the towns named in this article, 
sent over to aid a rebel movement in Mexico, to tear down a 
Government that we have recognized. 

The Senator from New York read the little bouquet statement 
of Mr. Scott especially prepared for his speech here last night 
seeking to induce the people to believe that it would hurt his 
heart to see a single drop of an American lad’s blood shed in 
war with Mexico. Let me read you some of the things he said. 

He declared Calles “the illegitimate child of the United 
States.” 

You talk about using intemperate language in the Senate, 
and say that we should not use intemperate language in the 
Senate, that we might arouse the Mexican people, we might hurt 
their feelings, we might insult them; and here is this man who 
makes his way to the Capital, and in the Capital denounces 
the head of our sister Republic, our neighbor, with whom we are 
trying to live in peace, trying to settle our differences by arbi- 
tration. He denounces the President of that Republic as the 
United States illegitimate child. Let some of the papers that 
have any Americanism still left in them go after him for that 
kind .of talk. 

Listen to how he soft-pedals. 


Expressing himself in favor of arbitration, he declared that the 
gesture was useless as it was impossible to get Calles to arbitrate. 


Calles has already expressed a desire to arbitrate. He ex- 
pressed that desire before my efforts and the efforts of the 
Senator from Arkansas brought forth and caused to be passed 
through the Senate the resolution calling upon the President to 
submit our differences with Mexico to arbitration. Surely that 
was worth fighting for. But Mr. Scott said, “ Calles will not 
arbitrate.’ Why did he want to misrepresent the President 
of our sister Republic, when he does want to arbitrate, and is 
offering to arbitrate? 

Again he said that Calles and his people have got to stop 
putting Americans at each other’s throats. I had not heard of 
that before. What business is it of ours if a couple of Ameri- 
cans over there, one on the side of Calles and one on the other, 
want to have a fist fight? Would he call out the Army of the 
United States to take Calles out of the presidential chair be- 
cause two Americans fight? We have nothing to do with that. 

As to the kind of propaganda they are getting out, here is 
the New Age Magazine, published here in Washington. It 
gives an insight as to what is being done to stir up and excite 
the American people. 

The article in the El Paso Post continues (and El Paso is 
on the Mexican border)— 


It was said that a run was being made on the banks, and people 
were taking their money out because Calles was President. 

Never heard of such a run, but remarking that the picture had a 
familiar look, officials inclosed a copy to the Mexican Government and 
requested an explanation. The answer came promptly in the shape 
of a copy of the original photograph certified by the managing director 
of the Bank of Mexico. On the picture is this notation, ‘‘ Inaugura- 
tion of the Bank of Mexico, September 1, 1905.” 


Listen: 


“That’s typical,” the Mexican attachés say, “of our propaganda 
with which the enemies of our country are flooding the United States. 
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Instead of taking money out of the bank, the picture shows people 
lined up to put money in the bank.” 


Yet they took an old picture and pressed it in service again 
and sent it into the United States, picturing people getting their 
money out of and running away from a bank, and they say the 
true picture shows people going to the bank to put their money 
into its vaults. 


Mexican officials took the opportunity to cite E. R. Torgler, of Cleve- 
land, an American mining engineer, who had a letter in the New York 
Times of November 14. In the letter Torgler charged that a picture 
which Liberty Magazine claimed depicted the hanging of peons in 
Nayarit as a result of a religious riot was in reality a hanging of 
bandits two years before. 


Think of it, Senators, all of this being used to stir up Ameri- 
can audiences, aid get us ready to march the Army and to go 
into the Treasury to carry on a bloody conflict with a sister 
Republic. The country ought to know the facts. The Govern- 
ment was estabiished for the peovle. The citizen is the end and 
aim of the Government. It was created for him and dedicated 
to his welfare. Why not let him in whose name it was created, 
for whose use and benefit it was established, know all the facts 
that affect him and his peace and happiness. 

He is entitled to know at all times what is being done to 
protect and safeguard his interests. 

Let me finish reading about the picture before I touch further 
on that question: 


He said that he had had in his possession the identical photograph 
for more than a year. 


And yet they stand before our audiences and lecture and tell 
about how these people were hung. “I saw the picture of two 
people they had just executed hanging to a tree,” and yet they 
had been executed more than two years before. 

The newspaper quotes a Mr. Galligher or Gallivan—I think 
it is GALLIVAN, of Massachusetts—as referring to me as the 
Toro-voiced Senator from Alabama. He is taking a dig at those 
who are exposing the Mexican war schemes of the Knights of 
Columbus. Let us see who Mr. GALLIVAN is: 


Mr. JAMES A. GALLIVAN; Roman Catholic; Knight of Columbus; 
voted against Burnett immigration bill; paired against Johnson immi- 
gration bill; voted against 2 per cent selective immigration bill. 


This information is from a book called “ Who’s Who in Con- 
gress.” It states that Mr. GALLIVAN introduced two bills to 
suppress Protestant papers by directing the postal authorities 
to exclude them from the mails. In that talk of his the news- 
papers quoted him as referring to the preachers of the United 
States who are opposing this war propaganda as “ yellow cleri- 
cals” and “ paid parsons,” bitterly attacking them and me. 

Why, Mr. President, this man has a right to express his opin- 
ion, whether it be worth anything or not. I want the RECORD 
to show exactly who he is and what his record is and what it is 
that prompts him to attack me. I understand that he said I 
did not represent the sentiment of the people of Alabama on 
this question. I speak the sentiments of five-sixths of the 
people of my State, and if the gentleman does not think that I 
do, let him place his candidate in the field against me in Ala- 
bama. I know that the greatest effort that was ever made 
against a public man in this body or any other body perhaps in 
this Nation is being made against me now. 

They are hiring the smartest writers they can get to write 
articles attacking me in the magazines. They hired a little 
hickory-nut-headed fellow to write one for Collier’s Weekly. 
He calls himself “The Low Down on the Higher Ups.” He 
would have no trouble proving to anybody that had ever seen 
him that he was a “ low-down specimen of American citizen.” 
He calls himself “ Sitting at the Keyhole.” That is where he 
gets his information. If there is a contemptible character on 
this earth that both men and women despise more than most 
any other it is the helgrammite that peeps through the keyhole. 
["-aughter.] I would like to see this little keyhole bug counting 
over the coin paid to him to write that article about me. I 
would like to see him wrap up the roll and put it in his pocket 
and walk off, licking his chops. Poor little contemptible 
wretch, assailing a man who is bringing the truth here to the 
floor of the Senate to prevent the murder of American boys 
in a war with Mexico, selling his birthright for a little filthy 
lucre, seeking to strike down the arm of a man fighting for the 
honor and the welfare of his country and fighting to save the 
lives of the youth of his country. 

There was another article in a paper called The Independent, 
published up in New Hampshire. That is where the headquar- 
ters of the Knights of Columbus are located, I believe. That 
is where the president of the organization lives. The article 
gave the reasons why they do not want me in this body. Mr. 
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President, nothing on earth would please them better than to 
get me out of this body. One of the articles in which they 
attack me said that the South ought to be speedily relieved of 
my services. My term does not expire until March 4, 1931, 
and “speedily” means immediately. I wonder what method 
they will employ to get rid of me, because I am a thorn in the 
flesh of the enemies of my country. 

I have received letters from more than 100 men and women— 
high-class American citizens—telling me that if “certain peo- 
ple” could not silence me one way, they would do it in another 
way; that they would do it by slow poison, or, if they could 
do it in the dark and get away with it, they would do it with 
a bullet. I trust no such attack as that will be made upon me; 
but if it is I shall not fear to meet it. I owe a duty to my 
State, to the people who honored me with the best they had to 
give. I owe a duty to the Government that I have taken an 
oath to support and sustain. I owe a duty to the Government 
which I swore I would protect against all enemies—both foreign 
and domestic. I will dare to do that duty. If I must be 
stricken down in the line of that duty, I will have the con- 
sciousness of the fact that I have performed it and have kept 
the faith. 

I have had a number of suggestions from stalwart, red- 
blooded Americans teliing me what would happen to some of 
these gentlemen if they did put me out of their way. I would 
look down from the parapets of the sky and give my hearty 
approval to the taking off of one of them from each of the 48 
States. That would not be enough to avenge the death of a 
real American who was leading a fight for right and justice and 
peace. I have uncovered a serious and a dangerous situation 
when I had no intention of discussing a reiigious questiun. 
That has been forced on me. I have uncovered a deadly ma- 
chine at work in my country. Men and women all over it 
are thanking me for telling the truth. I have over 600 letters 
which I have not yet read, pouring in from every State in 
the Union, telling me: “ You have voiced the views of millions. 
The people of the country are with you. Don’t let them 
frighten you, but be careful, be watchful ever. There is nothing 
that some of them would not stoop to do. They wouid murder 
you if they could.” 

Mr. President, intimidating influences ought not to be en- 
couraged, and yet I have here a Catholic paper, to which I 
referred a little while ago, the Mentor, Church of the Nativity, 
sent to me yesterday, suggesting that I ought to be attacked by 
a thug; that a thug should be hired for that purpose. 

Just analyze that situation a moment. A little, miserable, 
contemptible cur permitted to live in the United States, where 
free speech is guaranteed, writing a scurrilous article against 
a Senator, using the United States mails, under Republican 
rule, to besmirch a Senator, attacking him and using the most 
insulting language, and winding up by saying that they ought 
to have thugs to catch him and beat him up. 

Mr. President, I have no malice against anybody, but I would 
like to have that fellow who wrote that article come into my 
office and tell me that he wrote it. I resent such a miserable, 
mean, contemptible, and cowardly attack, and yet he is using 
the mails of the United States to send out that propaganda. 
Certain Senators talk here about intemperate speech, a religious 
question. I did not inject either. They are here. Why should 
not I tell the truth about them? 

As to this mun GALLIVAN, to whom I referred a moment ago, 
he said: 


But in Mexico the missionary has nothing to lose and has no stand- 
ing and will not have unless Calles and his patriots have a frec hand 
to destroy the Christian religion that has been the faith of the Mexican 
people for 400 years. 


The Catholic religious question is uppermost in their minds. 
It will bob up and come out anyhow in spite of them. It is 
the religious question, and why not face it? I do not want 
the Army of the United States marched abroad to fight out 
any Protestant religious question or any Hebrew religious ques- 
tion or any Catholic religious question. Is not that fair and 
sound? Mr. GALLIVAN calls these parsons who oppose war and 
are with the Government in its policy for peace “yellow 
clericals.” Let me read from the sermon of a Jewish rabbi on 
the subject: 


Arbitration with Mexico urged by rabbi. 


Mr. President, I will have to ask for order over on the Re- 
publican side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (rapping for order). 
will be in order. p 

Mr. HBFLIN. That noise is trying and annoying when one 
is addressing the Senate. No Senator has any business car- 
rying on a conversation that can be heard by the Senator who 
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is occupying the floor. The Senate ought to be quiet. I some- 
times talk to a Senator next to me; I am leveling that criticism 
at myself; but it ought not to be done. When a Senator is 
addressing the Senate all Senators ought to be quiet except the 
Senator who is speaking. [Laughter.] Listen to these head- 
lines: 

ARBITRATION WITH MEXICO URGED BY RABBI 

Land laws incidental to economic autonomy, Rev. E. L. Israel says. 
United States is bullying country, he asserts. Kellogg’s talk of Bolshe- 
vism declared ridiculous in sermon, 

Land laws and anticlerical laws are merely incidental to the develop- 
ment of the spirit of patriotism and economic independence in Mexico, 
Rabbi Edward L. Israel said yesterday morning in a sermon on 
Mexico at Har Sinai Temple. 


This rabbi is from Baltimore. 


“The only way to permanent peace, international or domestic, lies 
through arbitration and conciliation,” he declared. 

“ Study of conditions, past and present, in Mexico has given me the 
greatest sympathy for that nation, and although I would protest 
against certain excesses committed, in view of the 400 years of tyranny 
through which the country has passed, these excesses are easy to under- 
stand,” Doctor Israel said. ‘“‘ The Jewish people, who Know the meaning 
of tyranny, should be particularly sympathetic to the people of 
Mexico.” l 


He goes on to say: 


If we faced the issues that Mexico faces, we would stand up and 
hurrah for the laws Mexico has adopted and declare it our inalienable 
right to pass them. 

All but 15 per cent— 


Listen to this, Senators— 


All but 15 per cent of the foreigners in Mexico have accepted the 
laws, which are not retroactive and which merely put into effect pro- 
visions of the constitution adopted in 1857 and reenacted in 1917. 
This group is made up entirely of citizens of the United States— 


Do you get that, Senators— 
who felt they could count on their Government to play the bully. 


There is a loyal citizen of the United States, a Jewish rabbi. 
I suppose he will come in that list spoken of by this man 
GALLIVAN. Listen to this: 


The foreign titles were obtained mostly from the Diaz Government, 
by graft and contrary to the Constitution, and I might acd that 
Diaz was the most merciless and corrupt man who has headed an 
American Republic, and we have had lots of them. This country 
now says, in effect, to Mexico: “ Because we have invested money 
with you—however illegally—you must now accept our ideas of law 
or we will beat you up.” 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator from Alabama 
yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do. 

Mr. DILL. I was interested in what the Senator from Ala- 
bama just read about the constitution of Mexico of 1857. I 
should like to know whether the Senator’s study of this ques- 
tion has led him to believe that the provisions which are now 
called retroactive and confiscatory were a part of the constitu- 
tion and law of Mexico so long ago? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes. I have had a great many letters to that 
effect. I have been told by students of the question that these 
provisions were there and that they lay dormant under Diaz 
for many years. 


Mr. DILL. But the Senator can not rely on letters in 


reference to matters of this kind. I thought the Senator had 
investigated the constitution, and I wanted to ascertain what 
was his information on that subject. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I have not compared the constitutions. I 
am reading what this Jewish rabbi in Baltimore says about 
the Mexican situation. 

Mr. DILL. But the Senator himself has not made an inves- 
tigation of the subject. 
Mr. HEFLIN. No. 

tions. 

Mr. DILL. It is a very important matter, because the 
President of the United States has stated that the reason we 
can not arbitrate this question is because it is confiscation. 
I think it is very important to determine whether or not these 
laws were in effect when the money was invested in property 
which is now said to be confiscated. 

Mr. HEFLIN. 'This man says that it is not confiscation. 
Now, let us see— 


I have not compared the two constitu- 
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Mexico, by her willingness to arbitrate even under these circum- 
stances, has brought bullying United States into disrepute not only 
throughout Latin America but throughout the world. 

Incidentally, we should understand that President Calles— 


Listen to this, Senators— 


is neither a bandit nor a wild-eyed Bolshevik. He is a most charm- 
ing intellectual man, with fine sensibilities and a deep knowledge and 
understanding of national and international affairs. 


Does that agree with Mr. Scott’s statement about him last 
night? 


The actual process by which many of these property rights of ours 
were obtained was as follows: 


Here is the meat in the coconut— 


The large interests established stores in oil districts, extending credit 
liberally to ignorant small landowners until they could not repay and 
then foreclosed on their land. Mexico is merely trying to recover what 
was taken from her people by crookedness. 


Do we want now to march an army across the Mexican border 
to help a lot of bandits who took lands from the native Mexicans 
under those conditions and restore those lands to their hands 
as if they had acquired them honestly? 

Continuing, he says: 


The religious issue is only a side issue in connection with the estab- 
lishment of what the Mexican Government feels is patriotism. 


I see that President Calles has said that all he was asking 
the Catholic clergy to do was to register, just like the ministers 
of the gospel of every other religion. Well, why should they 
not do that? We have had that question up in this country. 
We had it up in my State. We had a law passed providing for 
the inspection of all institutions of learning; but the Catholics 
of my State opposed the permitting of a State inspector to 
inspect the Catholic schools. I favored having them inspected. 
I asked this question then and I repeat it now, and who can 
answer it: “By what authority would you exempt a Catholic 
school of learning from inspection when you have a Presby- 
terian school inspected, a Christian school inspected, a Baptist 
school inspected, a Methodist school inspected?” 

What right have you to permit some power beyond the sea 
reaching into a commonwealth and taking an institution and 
setting it up on the mountain side exempt from your authortiy 
and your rules and saying to you, “You can inspect all the 
others but you can not inspect mine.” 

Calles said that what he wanted to do was to plant the flag 
of Mexico above every institution in the country. Who can 
object to that? In my State we fly the flag on the steeples of 
the churches; we fly the flag on our schoolhouses; we put the 
flag above everything. There is no conflict between our religion 
and our relations to our Government. We put the flag first. 
It represents and protects all that we hold dear, including our 
religion. Now, what objection should they have to putting the 
flag of Mexico above the churches, and Calles said they refused 
to permit that to be done? 

However, what business is that of ours? Should we take an 
army Over and compel Calles to take the flag of his country 
down and permit a priest to put a cross above it, if it suits 
his whim to do so? That is not the purpose of this Govern- 
ment; it is not the purpose of an army of this Government to 
render that sort of service to any church. 

This brilliant preacher in Baltimore continues: 


Rightly or wrongly, the Mexican Government believes that the 
Catholic clergy have been allied with the foreign interests that have 
bled the country for centuries. 


Now, is this distinguished Hebrew rabbi to be punished be- 
cause he dares to say that about the Catholic Church in Mexico? 
Why should I become excited and raise my bristle because 
somebody tells me of some unbecoming or atrocious act of an 
agency of the Methodist Church in some other part of the 
earth or here, for that matter? I would say, if it is true, tell 
it; if it is not the truth, let it be answered. Bring it into 
the open. 

I am tired of these cloistered places which bury the truth 
from the American people. They paid too dearly for this Gov- 
ernment to permit an insidious power to sneak along in the dark 
and ultimately take it by the throat and strangle it to death. 
It is not going to do it if I can help it. 

The Baltimore rabbi goes on— 


The Government is not antireligious, as is shown by its having 
printed and distributed countless copies of the gospels and even “The 
Little Flowers of St. Francis.” 
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Why, Mr. President, every prop is knocked out of this war 
propaganda. Another minister has said, “The President of 
Mexico has not prevented the Catholic priests from carrying 
on their services and administering their sacrements; they quit 
themselves because they would not comply with the rules and 
regulations of Mexico to register like other ministers of the 
gospel.” Now it is said by some that the Catholic clergy hold 
that they are not beholden to any government; that they are 
above all government; that their true allegiance is to the Pope 
of Rome. I pray God that is not true. If that is true, it is 
dangerous to free institutions in America. No man’s allegiance 
should be above his allegiance to his country. 

In closing, this great rabbi said: A 


However, the solution of this and Mexico’s other problems lies in 
conciliation and arbitration. 

Secretary Kellogg’s talk of Bolshevism is the height of the ridiculous. 
He clearly has a mania on that subject. 


In closing: 


We are losing a great deal of prestige throughout the world by our 
pigheadedness in assuming we can live by and for ourselves in a world 
that can be encircled by the human voice. President Coolidge at Omaha 
declared that this country is definitely committed to a policy of dealing 
with other nations through friendship and understanding instead of 
through the old methods of force; throughout this land the American 
people are now saying to these words “Amen.” 


Mr. President, is not this man a patriot? He dares to speak 
the truth. He doubtless will be annoyed, since they got his 
name and address from my speech. Those who have written 
attacks upon me for daring to speak in my place the truth 
about this question are disloyal Americans. They hold allegi- 
ance to a power that reaches beyond the sea to the Vatican at 
Rome. They hold allegiance to a Pope and against the Govern- 
ment and a Senator of the Government who would protect that 
Government against their wicked purposes. 

Oh, they are villainous and they are powerful. They had one 
little Frank Kent—poor little Frank! ([Laughter.] I knew 
him when he really was a right amiable fellow for the size he 
is; but he has come to be the little red ant in a doodle hole 
[laughter], the little tomtit in a blackjack. 

Poor little Frank! I do not know what they have done to 
him, whether he has kissed the toe of the Pope or not. [Laugh- 
ter.] I do not know; but poor little Frank! He has become 
such a disgruntled, embittered, soured little thing he has gotten 
to a point where he does not enjoy anything except pouring out 
the wrath of the predatory interests upon the heads of real 
American Senators. Miserable little fellow, Frank, spelled 
with a small “f’—little frank—has become the paid pen- 
pushing puppet of the predatory interests. [Laughter.] 

Why, little Frank wrote an attack against me, and they 
printed it in the Baltimore Sun, and I can almost see the Pope 
with his hands stretched out over that sheet. It is becoming 
powerfully under the influence of that power, and little Frank 
has fallen for the spell. 

He wrote a nasty and miserable attack on me, and they 
mailed it down, then, to a paper in my State, and they repro- 
duced it. 

So they are carrying their slanderous attacks on me down 
into Alabama because I have dared to stand here and chal- 
lenge the right of the Knights of Columbus, a Catholic in- 
stitution, to plunge this country into war. They are em- 
ploying the sharpest and brightest writers they can find, a 
lot of them are really little criminals, when they are trying 
to destroy a man who is trying to save his country from the 
dangers that threaten it—miserable, contemptible little 
wretches, sitting down and writing, attacking me for standing 
up here and telling the truth! 

Why do they not jump on the Knights of Columbus, who 
wrote that resolution and passed it? Why do they not assail 
the bishop who said they can not slight Catholics and ignore 
them in the United States? 

Why do they not attack Judge Talley, who said: 


I am here representing the Catholics of New York, and I want diplo- 
matic relations severed. 


Why do they not attack the editor of the Catholic Union, 
their paper in Buffalo, N. Y., who says, with all assurance: 


I predict we will be in war with Mexico by the ist of June. 


I am singled out, and war is made upon me, but I dare to 
defy all these enemies of my country, and every man who seeks 
to plunge my country into war—I do not care whether he is a 
Catholic, a Protestant, or a Jew—is an enemy of my country. 

I hope that is plain enough and can be understood. 

Mr. President, these periodicals, pamphlets, magazines, big 
dailies, and the other papers that they can control they are 
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sending into my State. A great many of my friends have sent 
me copies of the editorials with the letters they wrote. 

They are saying that I ought to be beaten; that they will 
render any assistance that is called for to help beat me—just 
a poor, humble American Senator who dares to bring the truth 
of their conduct into the open, who refuses to let it stay hidden 
in the cloister and the closet. An army is parading over my 
country ; lecturers are going into almost every home and hamlet, 
pleading for something to be done in Mexico, telling of out- 
rageous things, harrowing up the feelings of men and women, 
getting them ready for a day that I fear may come when Con- 
gress shall have been adjourned a month or six weeks; and I 
dare to come in and tell what I know, to bring the printed 
records of their doings and put those records in the ConcrrEs- 
SIONAL RECORD, and the people who read the Recorp throughout 
the country are flooding me with letters saying, “The news- 
papers are mistreating you. They will not give you a fair 
deal. The CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp tells the truth. Stand by 
your guns! God bless you in your fight!” 

Mr. President, that is consolation enough to me, to know 
that the God-fearing, American-loving men and women of my 
country are with me. I am willing to spend and be spent in 
the cause of my country, and none of these attacks nor all of 
these attacks can drive me from the position I have taken. 

I know it is dangerous. I have been informed about the 
poisoning of two bishops in Mexico who sided with Calles. 
They were separated in their work, one in one place and one in 
another, and both were poisoned on the same afternoon. I 
know it is dangerous, but the boys who went to France occu- 
pied dangerous places. They never quailed. They were right 
out there amidst the deadly missiles on the battle field. They 
were being shot to death. I am being shot from the back by 
these emissaries of the devil who are seeking to harm and 
destroy me because I dared to stand up and tell the Senate 
and the country the truth about them and their conspiracy 
against their country. 

Poor, little, miserable Frank Kent! [Laughter.] If it is 
possible for gentility, for honor, and principle to die in a man 
while he is still in the flesh, poor little Frank is dead. 
[Laughter.] They are now turning their batteries loose on 
me, printing their vile stuff in the columns of the papers, 
sending out their broadsides to squelch me. ‘ Keep after him! 
Stop him!” 

Well, why not stop the propaganda? That is what I am 
after. Why not give us an assurance that there will be no war? 
That is what I am after. Why not let us know that these 
boys are not going to be killed—shot to death in guerrilla war- 
fare along the Mexican border, held down there for 15 years 
perhaps up and down the line between these two countries? 
Why not have an understanding before we adjourn that we are 
going to protect this Nation, its honor, its integrity, and main- 
tain peaceful relations, if possible, with Mexico? Give Calles 
a chance; he has established a government on the theory of 
our own, whose only offense is that he wants the Catholic 
priests to register like ministers of other denominations; he 
wants the flag of his country, like omrs, to fly above all. 

Why not have an assurance that we will give those people 
a chance to have a great government? If there are crooks and 
criminals sucking the life blood of their citizens, let them drive 
them out. This Government never had an army to carry out 
the plans of the bandit, to protect the loot that he steals in 
other countries. Let this Government stand before the world 
with clean hands, with head erect, and light upon her face, and 
say, “ With peace toward all and malice toward none, we bid 
you Godspeed. We will not strike you down. As long as you 
are obeying the laws and living uv to your constitution we will 
give you a chance to establish a stable government. We want 
you to be a peaceful neighbor. We want you to prosper and 
be happy—you and all your people.” 

Mr. HEFLIN subsequently said: I ask unanimous consent 
to print some letters that I have in the Recorp, following my 
speech. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The letters are as follows: 

OAKLAND, CALIF., January 20, 1927. 
Hon. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

My Dwar Senator: I have read with much pleasure the press 
accounts of your speech in the Senate regarding the activity of the 
Knights of Columbus in trying to stir up trouble between our country 
and Mexico. 

Although I am not one of your constituents, I can not refrain from 
letting you know that there are a lot of people here in California who 
are behind you in this matter and who wish California and other 
States had Senators brave enough to defy the wrath of the papal 
hierarchy and speak out where it can be heard all over the country. 
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There has been too much suppression of facts under the deceptive 
plea of “tolerance.” Facts should not injure any individual or organi- 
gation. If they do, so much the worse for that individual or organiza- 
tion. In behalf of a large number of good friends of mine, I say, 
“ God bless Senator HEFLIN,” 

Very sincerely, 
(Dr.) Byron R. WYCKOFF, 
214 Physicians’ Building, Oakland, Calif. 


FirST MAGYAR PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
Cleveland, Ohio, January 19, 1927. 


Senator J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. O. 

My DEAR SENATOR: I have just read in the morning paper cf your 
stand on the Mexican question. For heaven’s sake, do not let up. 
You are on the right track. A Roman Catholic conflict is in prepara- 
tion in the United States. Senator WALSH and the others do not know 
about it. It is being pushed and strengthened in Roman Catholic 
churches and parochial schools. Not long ago, I am told, the Hun- 
garian priest in the St. Elizabeth Church in- Cleveland spoke to the 
school children in his immense parochial school, bidding them to 
prepare for a great struggle and be ready to lay their lives down for 
their religion. * * * 

Your stand is commendable, and the great E majority 
of PropenT Sais an this CounEEy are ranging by you. 

. $ d 
Very sincerely oT i 
B. K. BASHO. 


BUFFALO, January 19, 1927. 


United States Senator HEFLIN, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. O. 

- ADMIRABLE DEAR ÑIR: You have certainly thrown a heavy wrench 
into the Knights of Columbus war machinery. Do not falter in your 
exposure of the dastardly trick that was almost put over on the 
American public. Secretary Kellogg’s foolishly phrased charges of 
eause for war and Secretary Flaherty’s flurried denial of the Knights 
of Columbus conspiracy seem to have been dictated from the same 
source. You are right in your statement about Knights of Columbus 
activities in trying to get the United States of America into war with 
Mexico. While visiting in a near-by town last August in the home in 
which I visited I picked up a booklet written or purporting to have been 
written by President Flaherty of the Knights of Columbus. It was 
a call to arms in defense of the church throughout. It contained the 
most inflammable kind of propaganda in stirring up war with Mexico. 
It said in part: “The holy father declares that he is amazed at the 
patience of Catholics, considering what is being done to the church 
and the religious orders in Mexico. Since he counseled peace as far as 
possible, but he could not foresee how long it would be before the 
Yaquis would break loose and tear Calles and his adherents to bits.” 

The pamphlet called upon Catholics to contribute what they could 
to a $8,000,000 fund, which the Knights were raising for war with 
Mexico in defense of the church. 

I have written to the Buffalo Courier-Express asking questions as 
to what use was being made of the Knights of Columbus $3,000,000 
Mexican war fund. Of course, my letter was not used, although it was 
plausibly written in questionnaire form. W. J. Conners bought out the 
Express last spring, which was one of the requisites in controlling the 
press in the interests of the war makers. 

Keep up the good work. Challenge the Knights to send one of the 
above-mentioned pamphlets to any Member of the Senate to be read 
as proof of their innocence. Try and get one. I have tried repeatedly 
but can not get one. I could continue to write on the matter in ques- 
tion, but know your time is too valuable to further read than what 
I have said above. 

You hold the trump card, so play it to the bitter end in defense of 
the American people. 

Sincerely yours, : 
M. LAUGHLIN, 48 Vernon Place. 


SPRINGFIBLD, OREG., January 19, 1927. 
Senator ToM HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. OC. 
DEAR SIR: Congratulations upon your brave stand in the Senate 
regarding the Mexican situation. 


It is clear to be seen that this is, indeed, a religious issue and that 


the Knights of Columbus are instrumental in agitating strained rela- 
tions between this country and Mexico for the sake of overthrowing 
a Protestant government that is attempting to separate church and 
state. 

It is only natural that Catholic Members of the Senate should be 
aroused by your frankness in stating the situation as it really is. 

True, loyal Americans who have read the history of the Catholic 
Church are not in sympathy with any movement that forbids the 
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bringing of such an issue on the floor of the Senate. This is the place 
where such subjects must be threshed out. 

The Protestant people are to-day as never before watching official 
Washington. . 

More power to the heroic efforts of such men as yourself who fear 
not to speak with a determination to expose the tactics of Rome. 

Yours truly, 
D. B. MURPHY, 
25 TREDWELL AVENUE, 
Lynbrook, Long Island, January 14, 1927. 
Hon. J. THOMAS. HEFPLIN. 

Dear Sir: It gave me a great deal of pleasure to read your remarks 
in the Senate Chamber to-day. You certainly hit the nail on the head. 
The whole Mexican affair can be sifted down to a religious issue and 
does not concern this country at all. The Catholics will not rest until 
they embroil this country in war with Mexico, and the oil interests of 
Mexico are in some instances in the hands of some prominent Catholics 
of this country. 

Mrs. Slack and I were in Washington last May and stopped at Con- 
gress Hall. We had the pleasure of seeing you, and if we go there 
this year I hope we will have the privilege of shaking hands with you. 

Yours respectfully, 
H. C. SLACK, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., January 19, 1927. 

Senator J. THOMAS HBFLIN. 

‘My Dear SENATOR HEFLIN: Thank you for your very courageous 
stand against Knights of Columbus. The Roman Church will do any- 
thing to further its own ends. 

In Maine we know how Governor Brewster was obliged to frankly 
make war on what he thought were undue Catholic: encroachments 
on the public-school system. 

I lived in Pittsfield, Mass., eight years. During that period the 
Romanists secured 10 out of 14 in the board of education. At once 
they took out of the curriculum of high school the study of English 
history, and put in its place as an elective the study of Irish his- 
tory. The great Protestant churches will back you in your stand. 
I am a priest of the Protestant Episcopal Church. A very large ele- 
ment of Episcopalians are ready to back you. 

Wishing you all success in your efforts for liberty of speech and 
of conscience, 

From a priest of the Episcopal Faith. 


WASECA, MINN., January 24, 1927. 


Senator HEFLIN, 


Washington, D. OC. 

DEAR SIR: Allow me to congratulate you for the brave stand you take 
on the Mexican question and your showing up the intrigues of the 
Knights of Columbus. 

Every true American in the United States is with you. 

Yours for a better U. S. A., 
W. O. Copy. 


1432 GRAND AVENUE, 
Kansas City, Mo., January 19, 1927. 
Senator HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. O. 

DEAR SENATOR: I thank God for a Senator who is not afraid to stand 
up in the Senate and expose and oppose those who would violate the 
Constitution of the United States for the sake of gaining favor with 
certain sects. There are thousands who approve of your stand, you 
can be assured. And a great many who seem to be “dumb” will 
probably awaken some time. With best wishes, 


Yours truly, W. L. FLY. 


DETROIT, MICH., January 26, 1927. 


Honorable UNITED STATES SENATOR. 

DEAR SIR: I just got through reading in the Detroit News of the 
exposure you have made of existing conditions as you found them 
to be perpetuated in Mexico, and I certainly congratulate you on the 
remarkable stand you have thus far taken, and I myself believe the 
charges as you set forth are based on facts alone and should be 
exposed .to the public. 

I have just recently heard a report of a secret committee at present 
in Mexico making investigations as to how true and authentic the 
proposed Bolshevik charges and activities are, and their report was 
that every supposed clew they have yet encountered and run down and 


treed they were much surprised to find the Pope of Rome directly the 


sponsor. 
Thanking you, indeed, I remain, 
Yours truly and oblige, 
J. V. FERREE. 
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SUPERIOR, WIS., January 26, 1927. I wish I could get a copy of your remarks on the subject. 
Hon. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, You certainly told the truth, and I commend you for bringing the 
United States Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. fact to public attention. Mexico has a struggle on its hands in ex- 


Dear Siz: Having read with a great deal of interest and satisfaction | tricating itself from 400 years of ignorance, superstition, and misrule, 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD your several speeches within the last | We should be patient with her honest efforts to advance her condition, 
two weeks on the Mexican affairs, in which you have revealed to the | and not let Wall Street, oil interests, and the priesthood influence our 
people of this country the true facts as they are, and which we do not | diplomatic affairs with a friendly neighbor. 
get in the daily press, I feel it my duty as an American, while of foreign Yours truly, 
birth, to congratulate you upon disclosing the true facts as they are, D. R. LEWIS. 
and sincerely thank you for same. — 

You have, I am sure, millions of Americans who feel as I do, thank- 
ful to you for what you have done in letting the people know the ! Senator HEFLIN, 
true facts as they are, and I only wish that the daily press would ! Washington, D. C. 
give as much publicity and a full report of your speeches as they do 
to the opposition. 


Boyn, Wis., January 22, 1927. 


Dear Mr. Herin: Just a few lines to express my appreciation. 


' Nothing helps so much as smoking the K. C.'s out of their hole and 
I am axiously awaiting the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD giving the dis- | = 


l | exposing them to the light of day. 
cussion on Senator ROBINSON’s resolution which passed the Senate That subject was on every citizen of the country’s mind, and I can 
yesterday. 


assure you there were many sighs of relief when your bomb was heard 
Again thanking you for what you have done, I am yours for the | over the land. We have not many men in Washington who will stand 
United States of America first. up for their country as you have. Keep watch on them, Senator 
Respectfully, D. A. BERG. HEFLIN; they are on the defense now; and such a feeling of relief to 
know you are where you are. 
NEW YORK, January 26, 1927. Yours truly, 
Senator J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Most HONORABLE SENATOR: I read with keen interest in the New 
York Times, January 19, 1927, of your remarks to the effect that the 
Knights of Columbus were seeking to involve the United States in war 
with Mexico. 

Both my brother and I sincerely appreciate your efforts to keep the 
Roman Catholic religion out of politics and heartily congratulate you 
upon the stand you are taking and hope that you will continue the good 
work. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, : CARLL S. CHACE. 


W. J. LINSERNIER. 


/ 


SECURITY Lire INSURANCE Co. OF AMERICA (INC.), 
Springfield, IN., January 25, 1927. 
United States Senator HEFLIN, 

Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: I just read your speech you made some time 
ago, and I just had to drop you a line. I am proud of you and what 
you stand for. Oh, how I wish we had more men of your kind in 
Washington. I hope to have a chance to vote for you for the highest 
office that the American people can give a man. i 

Hoping that you continue your good work, 

I remain, yours, 


ELMIRA PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, W. H. STURGIS. 
Toulon, IU., January 25, 1927. 
Senator J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Washington, D.C. 


HONORABLE SIR: Permit me to express my hearty appreciation of 


JANUARY 20, 1927. 

DEAR SENATOR HEFLIN: My husband and I have been reading in the 
New York papers of your courageous and correct version of the present 
difficulties with our neighbor Mexico. We both read in the New York 
papers of the Knights of Columbus resolution and the raising of the 
“million dollar” fund to back same. Do not allow anyone to argue 
you into thinking you were incorrect in your statements or that you 
are a “ southern bigot,” ete. 


the work you are doing on the floor of Senate relative to the situation 
in Mexico. | 
The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD comes to my desk every day and I keep | 
informed as to what goes on in Washington through its columns. Your | 
exposures of the unpatriotic and suspicious work of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy in Mexico and the United States are needed in such a time | 
as this. My husband is a southerner and I am the daughter of one, although 
I have just finished reading the pamphlet issued by the consul ' born in New York, * * * 
general of Mexico in the United States, Hon. Arturo M. Elias, and if Please listen in on station WITAP, New York, if you haven’t already 
ever a people deserve the moral support of the liberty-loving people of | done so. It is your bulwark of defense. 
the world it is the Mexican people just now. Why is it that we Protestants are so fearful of speaking up for the 
The Roman Catholic hierarchy in this country are determined to | right when we all know the underhand workings of the Catholic 
drive us into a war and thereby assist a tyrannical power posing as an | outfit? So afraid to offend evil! 
ecclesiastical institution, to fasten and fatten itself upon the ignorance From— 
and poverty of a downtrodden people. — 
May God strengthen your powers to prevent such a calamity. 
Yours for the truth, 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Your ADMIRERS. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, January 19, 1937. 
Senator HEFLIN : 

DEAR Sir: I notice in news your speech on Knights of Columbus 
stand to raise $1,000,000 for propaganda. I read some time ago where 
Knights of Columbus head, Flaherty, had been to see President 
Coolidge. Of course, he has a right so to do, but it makes me laugh to 
hear WALSH and all the rest of the gang deny any influence being 
exerted, If these citizens could only see how a man who owes his 
allegiance to the Holy See can not be for America first. Of course, 
all soldiers fought together in the Army, and the Knights of Columbus 
i tried to put the Young Men’s Christian Association out of commission. 
God for such a man as you. What we need in Congress is more men © How about Bishop Jimenez heading revolution in his section in Mexico? 
of your type. , !' The peoples of the world are going to govern themselves. Stand your 

‘I am sure there are many thousands of patriotic citizens in this ground, dear man. The country is back of you when you talk for 
country who are in perfect accord with you on this question. i liberty and justice. Who started that intolerance if not the Romanist? 

With best wishes. Yours fraternally, 

Cordially yours, 


C. HARRISON BECKER. 


DETROIT, MICH., January 24, 1927. 
Hon. Senator HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

MY DEAR SENATOR HEFLIN: I had the great pleasure and satisfac- 
tion of reading your speech delivered in the Senate a short time since 
on the Mexican situation. I want to congratulate and commend you 
for the fearless manner in which you handled the question. I thank 


Dr. EUGENE WARREN. 
W. L. PEAVEY. 


CHICAGO, January 19, 1927. 
Hon. Senator HBFLIN, 
Hon, J. T. HEFLIN: | PDrar SIR AND FELLOW AMERICAN: Thank God Almighty for one fear- 
Washington, D. C. | less American Senator who tells the truth, and the whole country is 
DEAR SENATOR: Our newspapers, so far as I have been able to find, | in accord with you, with the exception of the European-controlled, You 
have given only reference to your speech regarding the activity of the | have smoked them out, dear Senator. 
Knights of Columbus in attempting to get our country into war with Very sincerely, 
Mexico. They have given the reply of Senator Rrep full space, which CHARLES F. HINMAN, 
shows fully by what influence they are controlled. $526 Clifton Avenue, Chicago. 


KENVILLE, TEX., January 23, 1927. 
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JANUARY 19, 1927. 
Hon. Mr. HEFLIN. 

DEAR SHNATOR: My morning newspaper of to-day, Philadelphia 
Ledger, seems to distort and seems to delight in elaborating on the 
snarls and hate of the jungles. Jesuits like they do not give your full 
side but delight to ridicule a man who has “ guts ’’—pardon me the war 
expression. I would like to read your full speech. I may get it in the 
Fellowship Forum. Good luck to you. Hope you will wake up the 
weak knees, 

Davip L. TRUCKSESS, 
Fairview Village, Montgomery County, Pa. 
(America for Americans.) 


CLINTON, Iowa, January 17, 1927. 
Hon. HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Sir: We sure appreciate the stand you have taken in 
regard to the K. C. outfit. We are glad to know that there is some one 
big enough to take the right stand. May success and honor be yours 
in the fight you have made for the right. 

Very truly yours, 
OSCAR GUNDERSON. 
Nort BERGEN, N. J., January 18, 1927. 
Hon. Senator H®FLIN, 

DEBAR Sır: Thank God for men like you who dare to serve and sacri- 
fice for the right. To-day this Nation needs men like you. More so 
‘than any other time. Justice is now calling, and, bless your soul, your 
ear is not deaf to the voice of duty. You may be in the minority in 
the Senate (yet I doubt it), but think I can safely say you are in the 
majority outside of the Senate. You will never rue the day for taking 
this stand. The 100 per cent Americans are right behind you, so hold 
your ground and victory will be your reward, much to the envy of 
your colleagues. Trusting these words of encouragement will revive 
that American spirit with which you are so blessed, and knowing you 
can not and will not fail, I am, 

Very truly yours, JOHN MILES, 
588 Thirty-seventh Street, North Bergen, N. J. 


JANUARY 19, 1927. 


. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Senator, Alabama, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. O. 
DEAR SIR: May I, a total stranger but an admirer of your fearless- 
“ness, express my appreciation and admiration of your splendid speech 
in the Senate attacking and exposing the part that the Catholic organi- 
zations are playing in our Mexican and Nicaraguan affairs, of which 
we are hearing so much? Of course, we only have a part of your 
address in the papers, the most important, no doubt, being suppressed, 
Would it be asking too much of you to send me all of your addresses 
on this subject, as I am very anxious to read them? 

Rest assured, my dear Senator, that your friends are innumerable, not 
only in your State but in all States, whose hearts are with you in 
spirit if not in close contact in your noble and gallant fight for the 
truth. 

Again assuring you of my high regard and trusting that I am not 
imposing upon your time in writing, I am 

A Republican but an American first. 

Yours truly, 
THEO. B. ALEXANDER, 
8? Loch Lomond Street, Untontown, Pa. 


COLUMBIA, S. C., January 21, 1927. 


Hon. Tom HEFLIN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 

DEAR SENATOR: I take pleasure in transmitting herewith a letter 
signed by a number of citizens commending your position on the floor 
of the Senate with reference to activity of the Roman Catholics in the 
United States regarding the Mexican Government. 

It is clearly apparent to those who study the matter at all that the 
object of the Philadelphia resolution of the Knights of Columbus is to 
have this country interfere in Mexican affairs. Indeed, the knights are 
at this moment spreading their propaganda throughout the country by 
means of printed pamphlets and paid speakers. Columbia was visited 
by one of the propaganda spreaders only this week. He spoke at the 
opera house under the auspices of the local council of the Knights of 
Columbus. 

It is indeed time that America had some one to present her side in 
her own Senate. We are pleased that you have broken the silence in 
behalf of the American people 

Yours very truly, 
BEN E. ADAMS, 
Boz 874, Columbia, 8. 0. 
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CoLUMBI4, S. C., January 20, 1927. 
Hon. J. Tom HEFLIN, 


United States Senator from Alabama, 
Washington, D. O. 


Dear Sir: We, the undersigned American citizens, desire to com- 
mend you for your splendid service to your country in bringing to light 
and publicly exposing the efforts of the Roman Catholics, working 
through the Knights of Columbus, to lead our country into war. We 
want you to know that we are with you and only wish we had more 
men of like type in the United States Scnate and in other public 
positions. 

Yours very truly, 

H. W. Young, H. L. Gregory, R. E. Cartlidge, J. B. McNeill, 
E. J. Best, C. W. Jones, B. Homsly, J. G. C. Wooten, J. T. 
Starling, G. H. Funderburk, D. W. Roof, J. E. Howie, H. A. 
Neal, G. H. Lindsey, H. B. Watts, Lee Roy McDonald, 
R. P. Jones, G. M. Spigner, John Love, R. B. Koon, C. E. 
Napier, C. N. Bucanann, L. P. Funk, Ben Ð. Adams, J. A. 
Watts, Claude Mixon, J. W. Bates, Richard Bowey, J. H. 
Shealy, L. K. Wortheny, Thos. B. Peavy, J. M. Barnard, 
J. T. Kitchus, F. B. Hatshill, L. G. Gregory, BÐ. L. Koor, J. Y. 
Clourny, C. C. Jones, S. C. Danielson, M. 8. Scott, C. B. 
Madden, H. O. Sally, J. F. Morgan, J. L. May, M. L. Hall, 
J. K. Boswell, W. L. Comer. 


853 SEVENTH AVENUE, 
New York City, January 19, 1927. 
Hon. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 

Drar SiR: I bave read with much interest your speeches in the 
Senate on the Mexican trouble, and want to thank you for the fearless 
way you came out with the truth. The Knights of Columbus are 
making all the trouble they can so as to reinstate their church in 
Mexico, and it is through war and rebellion that they accomplish 
their end. Any one familiar with Mexican history knows what an 
enemy the Roman Church has been to that country. Go on with your 
good. You have many friends north who are with you. 

Sincerely, 
Miss JENNI L. TAYLOR. 


PITTSBURG, KANS., January 25, 1927. 
Hon. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Daar Sir: I am writing to express my approval of your stand on 
the Mexican situation. 

I only wish we had many more like you. 

Yours very truly, A. L. WILES, 

510 West Sccond, Pittsburg, Kans. 


ODENVILLE, ALA., January I?, 1927. 
Hon, J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sır: I take the occasion to express my appreciation of the stand 
you have taken against President Coolidge’s policy in trying to drag 
us into war. 

For God’s sake, and for the sake of our boys, keep up your fight, 
I assure you there is no one who will appreciate it more than I. 


Yours cordially, 
C. M. GILL. 


; KENT, OHIO, January 20, 1927. 
Senator THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. ©. 

HONORABLE Sir: Allow us to congratulate you upon your recent 
speech in Congress, It takes great love of country, personal courage, 
and pride of faith to stand as you did and make those trutli-flinging 
statements. 

As teachers in the public schools we can appreciate the moral cour- 
age it took to stand for Protestantism. Perhaps you wondcr, as we 
do, why the public gasps at expressions of Protestantism and smiles 
smugly when Romanism is flaunted in any form. Continue your good 
work, and not only your native State but Americans in other States 
are proud of you. 

Yours for an Americanized America, 
ELIZABETH RIEKER, 
MARGUERITE M. BROWN, 
FLORA JACOBS, 
BELLE M. HOLDEN, Principal, 
ELAINE DREW, 
South School, Kent, Ohio. 
BOISE, IDAHO, January 21, 1927. 
Senator ToM HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

I wanted you to know that there are many pcople all over the 

United States that appreciate your stand in the Senate against the 
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forces of Rome that are trying to embroil us in war with Mexico. 
There may not be many who write you, but we are here just the same. 
We want you to stand by your convictions. 

» * è You are right * * * 
Very truly yours, Rey. A. C. LUNNELL, 


618 North Fifteenth Street, Boise, Idaho. 


Kansas City, Mo., January 24, 1927. 


Senator J. THOMAS HEFLIN, of Alabama, 
Washington, D. 0. 
Dear SIR: You will please pardon me for taking up your most valu- 
able time in reading this, but I am compelled as a true American to 
take this means of thanking you for speaking the truth. 


May God bleng you and Delp you = your ashe for America: 
$ 


Please hold tight to zonk views inä I aia, sure Goa will help you. 
“Amen.” 
Respectfully yours, Seats H. GARTRELL, 
5809 East Seventeenth Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


BROOKVILLE, IND., January 26, 1927. 
DEAR Siz: Congratulations on your stand on the Mexican question in 
showing up the true cause of the trouble. Keep it up. The general 
public is in sympathy with you. If we had a few more real Americans 
like you in Congress, this would be a real country. Would like to have 

your speeches out of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on this question. 

Yours truly, 
Ray SMITH. 


VERSAILLES, MO., January 26, 1927. 
Senator J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
l Washington, D. C. 

Drar SiR: In reading your address you made in Washington, Jan- 
uary 25, we want to congratulate you on the stand you have taken, in 
regard to the Catholic question, and especially in regard to them con- 
trolling the press. 

We feel that a man who can get up and speak the truth is worthy 
of being highly praised. 

We are Republicans, but when it comes to the question of Protestant 
and Catholic, we forget politics and vote for the good of our country. 

Hoping these few lines will convince you that you are not alone on 
this question, we remain, 


Respectfully, Mr. and Mrs. BEN, F. GOODMAN, 


LEAVENWORTH KANS., January 15, 1927, 
Hon. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: After reading your comment on the Mexican situation in 
to-day'’s paper I take this means of thanking you for standing for 
American principles and giving the people sume idea of what is caus- 
ing the trouble in Mexico. 

Most people know but have not got the nerve to come out and say. 
If a few more like you would voice their real sentiments, I believe it 
would cause them to stop and think. Hope you «re able to line things 
up the way real Americans would. Am anxiously waiting developments. 

Sincerely, 
P. H. HOFFMAN, 
203 North Esplanade. 


LEAVENWORTH, KANS., January 26, 1927, 
Hon J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. O. 

My Dear Mr. HpeFLIN: This means is taken to congratulate you 
on your stand relative to the Mexican situation. I believe in calling 
a “spade a spade” and your speech before the Senate proves that 
you believe the same. 

You have thousands of good Protestants in this part of the United 
States that are backing you in your convictions. 

Again assuring you that you are following the right course and 
trusting that we may hear that you are continuing to drive the 
truth home. 

Sincerely yours, 
D. L. RANKIN, P. O. Bow 187. 


ASA 


Mexico, IND., January 27, 1921. 
Senator HEPLIN, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. O. 

Duar Sir: Permit me at this time to commend you on your speech 
of last week on the Mexican situation. I will also state the time 
has come for real Americans to wake from their long ee: 

Thanking you for your stand. 

Yours respectfully, 
J. M. Cora. 
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METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
Au Sable Forks, N. Y., January 26, 1977. 
Hon. Senator HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: I take this personal way of telling you that I ad- 
mire the stand you are taking on the Mexican situation. We have 
no sons to sacrifice on the altar of war for the benefit of the Roman 
hierarchy. Stand pat. 

While I am not in a position to give you political support, I want 
to assure you you have my moral support. And I am only one in 
millions that feel that way about your stand. 

Very truly yours, 
F. R. Cusit. 


HOPKINSVILLE, KY., January 26, 1927, 
Senator HEFLIN, 


Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Sir: I read with much interest your speech on the Mexican 
situation, and the part the Knights of Columbus are playing in par- 
ticular. It is indeed gratifying to know that one United States Sena- 
tor has the moral courage to fight this organized effort of “ political 
Romanism ” in its effort to force this country in war with Mexico. It 
is true when an American Congressman or Senator defends this coun- 
try against the political encroachment of Rome he is at once attacked 
by their henchmen in and out of Congress, but the majority of the 
American people are behind you in this fight for America and 
Protestantism. 

Trusting other Senators will join you in this fight for the right, I beg 
to remain, sincerely yours, 


F. P. Lacy. 


HOTEL SHERIDAN PLAZA, 
Chicago, January 26, 1927 
Senator HEFLIN, 
Washington. 

Sig: Congratulations on your courageous stand regarding the Mexi- 
can situation. 

We need more men like you in the official life of the Nation. 

And your courageous efforts will bring more brave men to the front. 
The people are with you. 


F. WRIGHT KEHL. 


Boyp COUNTY COMMISSIONERS, 
Ashland, Ky., January 25, 1927. 
Hon. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I wish to congratulate you on your stand on the Mexican question, 
of pointing out the ones who seek to make trouble for the United 
States. Keep up the good work, and may God be with you in your 
effort. Hope you will be able to arouse the people to our real danger. 

Respectfully yours, 
WILLIAM H, Carp. 


MARSHALL Proptcrs Co., 
New York, N. Y., January 16, 1927. 
Hon. J. THOMAS HBFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: All honor to you in your defense of truth and light 
on Mexico and Nicaragua. The best among our citizens are behind you. 
Such a straightforward and fearless policy redounds to your credit 
throughout the world. 
Sincerely yours, J. H. MARSHALL, 


ee 


LORAIN, OHIO, January 17, 1927. 
Hon. J. T. HBFLIN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. ©. 

Duar MR. HEFLIN: I want to write you a few lines to thank you for 
the stand you are taking in regards to Mexico controversy. I sure ad- 
mire a man that takes a stand like you take and lets the world know 
how he stands. 

Hundreds of true Americans around here are complimenting you. 

Would like to have copy of your speech on January 14, 1927, and 
also any others you may have along this line. 

Thanking you in advance, I remain, 

Yours truly, H. A. BURKETT, 


507 West Twenty-first Street, Lorain, Ohio. 


LOocKWooD SCHOOL, 
St. Louis County, Mo., January 17, 1927. 
Senator HEFLIN, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O. 
Drar SENATOR HEFLIN: I wish to commend you for your stand in 
the Senate against those religious bigots who would drag our country 
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into war with the southern Republic in order to further the intcrests 
of their coneligronists in dominating and keeping a thumb on the 
state, 

American citizens, whe think, approve of your sentiments, and have 
for some time been expecting to hear from you, as you have spoken. 
I believe that you will find supporters in the Senate, and I urge that 
you keep up the good work, for you are right. I am anticipating 
something good when you get another chance. The henchmen of those 
underhanded “princes of the church” will, of course, oppose you 
bitterly, but American citizens will support you and respect you for 
your courageous fight. 

This expresses the sentiments of my friends who are at heart real 
American citizens, and who sce things as they are. 

Yours respectfully, | 
l WILLIAM S. CURD. 


CAPE GIRARDEAU, Mo., January. 18, 1927. 
Hon. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Senator from Alabama, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O. 

DEAR SENATOR HEFLIN: I have read with very great interest the 
newspaper reports of your address exposing the “ demands” made by 
the Knights of Columbus last year on our Government to intervene 
‘and shape the domestic and religious affairs of Mexico. 

It is gratifying to know that we still have in the Senate of the 
United States a man true enough to American principles and brave 
enough in their defense to stand up before the world and condemn 
any domestic or foreign power that seeks to destroy our peace and 
involve us in a war with a sister nation. 

We have no more right to complain of Mexico in the enforcement 
of her domestic laws relating to religion than Mexico has to inter- 
fere with the enforcement and regulation of our postal laws, or any 
other domestic law that is enacted by the Congress of the United 
States. 

Our Nation believes in the separation of church and state. Surely, 
then, we should never give aid to any order or organization, religious 
or political, that seeks to destroy that principle and has for its end 
the unification of church and state. 

This note is only intended to assure you that there are many citizens 
in private life throughout the Union that approve your defense of 
religious liberty and the right of self-determination. 

s + * * + $ 2 

I was appalled at the audacity and boldness of the Knights of Co- 
lumbus at their meeting in Philadelphia, and I repeat I am glad to 
know that there is at least one Senator who is not willing to bend 
the knee to the demands of Rome in this matter. 

I am, sir, 

Very respectfully, 
ROBERT BURETT OLIVER. 


ee 


LEAVENWORTH, KANS., January 19, 1927. 
Hon. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR: Allow me to congratulate you on the Protestant- 
American stand you have taken on the floor of the Senate with regard 
to the Mexican situation. You voice the sentiments of millions of 
other red-blooded Americans who heartily indorse you in your stand. 

Respectfully, 
ROBERT W. WATSON. 


Kiara 


SEDALIA, Mo., January 17, 1927. 
Hon. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SIR: I have read to-day your speech delivered yesterday in the 
Senate. 

I wish to commend you for speaking as you did in regard to our 
relations with Mexico. I think all fair-minded citizens will agree with 
you that the United States had better keep out of Mexico, and the 
sentiment of most people I have talked to is against this country taking 
up arms with Mexico wien there is no reason to do so. 

I am, 

Yours very truly, W. R. Farris, 
1000 South Sound Avenue, Sedalia, Mo. 
} 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., January 16, 1927. ` 


Senator J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sir: I read with eager interest your attack on the war policy 
of the administration. I wish to express to you a hearty sympathy in 
the action you have taken upon this matter. You have, I believe, the 
support of every peace-loving American and of every man who loves 
justice. Please be assured that you have the support of everyone with 
whom I have discussed the matter, We do not want war; we do not 
want the desires of a narrow minority to drag America into the mire. 
It is your good fortune to have some part in expressing the will of our 
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Nation. May you not lose sight of the ideals which have always 
inspired Americans to hate tyranny, to love freedom, and to love 
justice. 
Very respectfully, 
Epcar M. Por. 
712 South Thirtieth Street. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, when a Senator feels that 
his life is in danger he can not be blamed for making every 
effort at self-defense. When I heard the Senator from Alabama 
say to-day what he did, I heard it with great concern, and I 
read in the RECORD with still greater concern that one of our 
number is in serious danger of his life. He has been warned 
that he may be “ bumped off,” to use his own phrase. 

This is a serious matter, Mr. President. I contemplate it 
with horror. It is a thing which must not be disregarded by 
the Senate. If the situation is as stated, immediate and effec- 
tive steps must be taken to protect this Senator. The Army 
should assign troops to surround the Capitol. The Navy should 
send a large part of the fleet to the Potomac. The marines 
should be called from the Mexican border and from Nicaragua 
to protect his precious life. 

We must not neglect taking every possible step to guard the 
life and senatorial activities of our colleague. Ilis work for 
the country must not be interfered with for a single moment. 
His liberty and our liberty, the freedom of speech, and the 
welfare of the Nation are at stake. We must not fail to do our 
duty in this great crisis. I trust that we will wrap our col- 
league with protecting arms and guard him against every pos- 
sible danger. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I appreciate the grave concern 
the Senator from New York has manifested for my protection 
and welfare. One of the letters I received said that sometimes 
and under certain circumstances the Catholic clergy would 
prefer to use a weak-kneed Protestant rather than one of their 
own members; that if they voted for a Protestant for high office 
he was either a Catholic at heart or merely a Protestant in 
name. Of course, that has no application, I imagine, to the 
Senator from New York. 

The Senator wants to call out the standing army to protect 
me. Three Presidents of the United States have been mur- 
dered. They were taken out of the way by this same influence. 
I want to state to the Senator that it will hardly take the whole 
Army to protect me. Neither is he, nor are those back of him, 
going to use the Army to protect the Catholic Church and 
restore .it to power in Mexico. 

The Senator has felt called on to inject himself into this dis- 
cussion, which, of course, in a way puts him over with those 
who are attacking me for the fight I have made. Some of the 
strongest letters I have received are from the State of New 
York, indorsing the stand I have taken. I commend the Senator 
from New York to the tender mercies of the people of New 
York, who are with me on this matter. They will wait on him 
when they get another opportunity. 

I want to tell him something more; that since the Roman 
Catholics have tasted blood up there and have gotten Al Smith 
in the governor’s mansion, and think they have him running 
for President, and have gotten another one of their brethren 
on the way down here to take a seat in the Senate, the Senator 
may do all he likes to please them, but he will be a “gone 
goslin” at the next election. They will take his seat and give 
it to one of the “ faithful ”—let him not doubt that—unless he 
does some enthusiastic toe kissing in the meantime. 

The Senator has injected himself into this debate with me, and 
seeks to have a little fun at my expense. I trust none of these 
thugs that one of his constituents suggested should be employed 
to attack me will follow that suggestion. I know it would give 
the Senator from New York great concern, and he would shed 
copious tears if I should cease my attack upon those respon- 
sible for his place in the Senate. 

The Senator’s speech has invited me to speak plainly, and 
I am a plain-speaking man. So when the Senator engages me, 
and speaks plainly himself, he should expect me to feed him 
back the same kind of frankness. So, Mr. President, only the 
Senator will laugh at this serious situation. 

What I have been doing has been an unpleasant work. It 
is not pleasant to sit down and read two or three dozen letters 
threatening your life, vilifying and bemeaning you. It makes 
you want to see the fellow who wrote such a letter just for a 
moment. Of course, these things are not pleasant. I am a 
good-natured fellow in the main. I like to be at peace with 
everybody, and I love everybody. But I put my duty above 
everything else. I ought to do that. 

The people of my State have been good to me. They have 
honored me with the highest office in their gift. They have 
kept me in Congress for 22 years, and I have been through some 
serious battles in that time. My record speaks for itself. I 
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have fought under bitter circumstances many a time. I am 
fighting now the most serious battle in which I have ever been 
engaged. 

There is a proposition, country-wide, to use the United States 
Army to carry out the purpose of the Knights of Columbus 
assembled at Philadelphia, the blessings of the bishop pro- 
nounced upon them, mentioning only the Catholic faith. One 
of the Senator’s own constituents, a distinguished judge, came 
out of New York City, and appeared before a committee of 
the House and asked that diplomatic relations with Mexico 
be severed, and a Catholie editor in his State made the predic- 
tion that, in spite of all we could do, when Congress shall have 
adjourned we will be at war with Mexico by the 1st of June. 

That is no laughing matter. God knows, Senators, it is not 
a laughing matter. It is a serious matter for the American 
people. It is a serious matter with the fathers and mothers 
whose boys would have to die. It is a serious matter to have 
them fecling that the Army is being used to carry out a re- 
ligious warfare, instituted and inaugurated at Philadelphia by 
the Knights of Columbus under the encouragement of a Catholic 
bishop. Let the Senator put that in his cranium and keep it 
there. 

He laughs about calling out the standing army to protect me. 


. I do not ask anybody to protect me against anyone, if he will 


come to my face. I never have asked for protection. Of course, 


. nobody wants to be poisoned. If they are going to attack me, 


l 


i 


.let them do it in the open. 

Oh, yes; they warned me that I would get a dagger in my 
, back. Of course, that is where they will stab me if they stab 
‘me at all. Nobody but a coward would make these attacks, 


‘and if they were going to attack my person, of course they 


‘ will attack me from the back. 


woe m e me ee 1m 


i 
] 


i 


They are spending money. One friend wrote to me that he 
was satisfied they had spent $100,000 buying up newspaper 
space and buying up these little pen pushers to attack me. 
When they wanted to pick out one of them they said, “We 
i want to get a job done. We want somebody that can attack 
him strong. Let us see now. Here is So-and-so.” “No; he 
' will not do. He is too mild-mannered.” ‘“ Well, here is So- 
‘'and-so.” “No; he is a perfect ened Don’t employ him. 
He will not do. ” “Who will do?” “This fellow will do it. 
He will do anything you want him to do, but you have got to 


| pay him.” 


And then when I dare to come in here and tell about it the 
Senator from New York feels called upon to rise in his place 


and make fun and suggest that we get the standing army out. 
: I would like to see him when he goes home—and he will be 


going home about to-morrow. He will be met down at the 
station. There will be more priests with their arms about his 
neck than ever embraced him before. I can see him bowing and 
smiling now, with his red carnation and all, bowing and 
scraping as he receives their congratulations and blessings. I 
can see him throwing his head back and asking, “ How did I 
do?” “Was my performance in the Senate satisfactory? 
Were you pleased with it?” ‘“ Yes!” 
And then he will stoop and kiss the ring. [Laughter]. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, yesterday afternoon House bill 
15959 was before the Senate in connection with the report of the 
conferees. After a number of questions were submitted to the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, who replied to 
those questions, no opposition was made to the confirmation of 
the report in part. 

A perusal of the report shows that amendment No. 7, which 
had been inserted by the Senate, was receded from by the Sen- 
ate conferees and the action of the Senate thereby nullified. 
When the conference report was before us yesterday that was 
not understood, but the language of the Senator from Wyo- 
ming conveyed the impression to me and to others that that 
matter was still the subject of controversy and was still before 
the committee. 

In view of the misunderstanding, it is very clear that the 
Senate ought to have an opportunity to pass upon that matter, 
and it can only be done by a motion to reconsider. I therefore 
enter a motion for the reconsideration of the vote by which con- 
ference report on House bill 15959 was adopted. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator is just entering the motion, to be 
laid on the table until the Senator from Wyoming can be 
present? 

Mr. KING. I wanted to move now that the House be asked 
to return the papers. 

Mr. CURTIS. That can be contained in the motion. 

Mr. KING. The only point is this, that action may be taken 
by the House if there is any delay, and I do not want to fur- 
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ther complicate the matter. I am sure, in view of the state- 
ments made yesterday, and in view of the statement made by 
the Senator himself to me, that the Senator from Wyoming 
would not want a conference report to be adopted where there 
was so much misunderstanding. 

Mr. CURTIS. I suggest that the Senator let the matter rest 
until the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations can be 
here. I will send for him and get him here as soon as possible. 

Mr. KING. So that action may be taken before the recess 
or adjournment this evening, I have no objection. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 15641) making appropriations for 
the Navy Department and the naval service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1928, and for other purposes. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the subhead “ Pay, miscellaneous,” on page 5, line 
11, after the word “ officers,” to insert “and midshipmen,” and, 
in the same line, after the word “duty,” to strike out “and 
actual expenses of midshipmen while on shore patrol duty in 
foreign countries,” so as to read: 


For commissions and interest; transportation of funds; exchange; 
for traveling expenses of civilian employees; for the expenses of the 
attendance of representatives of the Navy Department who may be 
designated as delegates from the United States to attend the meetings 
of the International Research Council or of its branches; for the 
expenses for the attendance of representatives of the Navy Department 
who may be designated as delegates of the United States to attend the 
International Hydrographic Conference; actual expenses of officers and 
midshipmen while on shore patrol duty; hire of launches or other small 
boats in Asiatic waters; for rent of buildings and offices not in navy 
yards; expenses of courts-martial, including law and reference books, 
prisoners and prisons, and courts of inquiry, boards of inspection, exam- 
ining boards, with clerks, and witnesses’ fees, and traveling expenses 
and costs; expenses of naval defense districts; stationery and recording; 
religious books; newspapers and periodicals for the naval service; all 
advertising for the Navy Department and its bureaus (except adver- 
tising for recruits for the Bureau of Navigation); copying, ferriage; 
tolls; costs of suits; relief of vessels in distress; recovery of valuables 
from shipwrecks; quarantine expenses; reports; professional investiga- 
tion ; cost of special instruction at home and abroad, including mainte- 
nance of students and attachés; information from abroad and at home, 
and the collection and classification thereof; all charges pertaining to 
the Navy Department and its bureaus for ice for the cooling of drink- 
ing water on shore (except at naval hospitals), and not to exceed 
$180,000 for telephone rentals and tolls, telegrams and cablegrams; 
postage, foreign and domestic, and post-office box rentals; for neces- 
sary expenses for interned persons and prisoners of war under the 
jurisdiction of the Navy Department, including funeral expenses for 
such interned persons or prisoners of war as may die while under such 
jurisdiction, and for payment of claims for damages under naval act 
approved July 11, 1919; and other necessary and incidental expenses; 
in all, $1,520,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Naval Re- 
serve,’ on page 13, line 25, after the word “ duties,” to strike 
out “ $3,690,000; in all, $3, 850,000,” and insert “ $3, 730,500; in 
all, $3,890,500, of, 2 and on page 14, line 2, after the word 
“ than,” to strike ‘out “ $329,888 ” and insert ‘ $864,010,” so as 
o read: 


For expenses of organizing, administering, and recruiting the Naval 
Reserve and Naval Militia, for maintenance and rental of armorics, 
including pay of necessary janitors, and for wharfage, $160,000; for 
pay and allowances of officers and enrolled and enlisted men of the 
Naval Reserve when employed on authorized training duty; mileage 
for officers while traveling under orders to and from training duty; 
transportation of enrolled and enlisted men to and from training duty, 
and subsistence and transfers en route, or cash in lieu thereof; sub- 
sistence of enrolled and cnlisted men during the actual period of train- 
ing duty; subsistence of officers and enrolled and enlisted men of the 
Fleet Naval Reserve while performing authorized training or other duty 
without pay; pay, mileage, and allowances of officers of the Naval Re- 
serve and pay, allowances, and subsistence of enrolled and enlisted men 
of the Naval Reserve when ordered to active duty in connection with 
the instruction, training, and drilling of the Naval Reserve; pay of offi- 
cers and enrolled and enlisted men of the Fleet Naval Reserve for the 
performance of drills or other equivalent instruction or duty, or appro- 
priate duties, and administrative duties, $3,730,500; in all, $3,890,500, 
of which amount not more than $364,010 shall be available, in addition 
to other appropriations, for aviation material, equipment, fuel, and 
rental of hangars, and not more than $709,461 shall be available in 
addition to other appropriations, for fuel and the transportation 
thereof, and for all other expenses in connection with the maintenance, 
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operation, repair, and upkeep of vessels assigned for training the Naval 
Reserve. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Senator 
in charge of the bill the reason for the increase in the items 
covered by the amendment? 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, the reason for the increase is 
that the House cut down the number of men to be trained in 
Naval Reserve aviation for the year. During the past year 
they have trained 88 men, and out of this number they secured 
66 pilots during the current year. Last year they trained only 
66 men, and out of that number they got 48 pilots. This year 
under the House appropriation the number would have to be 
reduced to 66. The Senate committee considered the matter 
and thought that those men were doing very good work. This 
provision is simply to put back the number they now have, and 
to do this it is necessary to provide for the $40,500 increase. In 
a later section of the bill an addition is also made for planes 
for the Naval Reserve, to enable us to train these men and to 
replace planes used up during this year. 

Mr. KING. That is not quite relevant to the item under 
consideration, but it is sufficiently germane to warrant an 
inquiry at this point. I inquire of the Senator what increase 
has been made in the bill in the personnel and officers of the 
Navy? 

Mr. HALE. There is no increase, so far as officers are con- 
cerned. As to the increase, so far as men are concerned, we 
have appropriated and provided for 84,000 men this year in- 
stead of the 82,500 that we had last year and which the House 
bill provides for this year. The reason for so doing is—— 

Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator before he makes 
further reply? My recollection is that the Budget recom- 
mended, and that, of course, was the recommendation of the 
President of the United States, the number we find in the 
House text. The Senate committee has disregarded the recom- 
mendation of the President of the United States, the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy, and has increased the 
personnel 1,500. 

Mr. HALE. The Budget recommended first, I think, §0,750. 
Then a good deal of complaint was made about it, and a sup- 
plementary estimate was put in increasing it to 82,500. The 
Senate has added 1,500 men to that number. While that would 
help out in a certain measure, I do not think it really will 
provide enough men for the coming year. 

Mr. KING. I assume the Senator will agree with me that 
in increasing the number he has contravened the recommenda- 
tions of the President of the United States? 

Mr. HALE. It is simply one of the recommendations of the 
Budget. The Congress is not obliged to follow the Budget 
recommendations. The Budget simply functions to help Con- 
gress in keeping down appropriations. We can take their recom- 
mendations and do whatever we see fit with them. 

Mr. KING. I appreciate the fact that the legislative body is 
presumed to act independently. I regret that too often col- 
lateral and extraneous forces control the action of the Senate 
in appropriations as well as in other measures. But the ques- 
tion I asked the Senator was whether or not the action of the 
Senate committee was in consonance with the recommendation 
of the Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy, the man 
whom the Republicans are praising as a great man and a 
great President, their present President and their future Presi- 
dent. I was wondering how the Senator from Maine, the 
chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs, could so flaunt 
the recommendations of the President and so far disregard his 
leadership as to recommend an increase here and further in- 
creases to which I shall call attention later. 

Mr. HALE. The same thing might be said every time a 
change is made in a Budget estimate. That is being done 
constantly in Congress. The Budget is not the authority that 
makes appropriations. We are the ones who make the appro- 
priations. We are charged by the Constitution with providing 
and maintaining a Navy. It is up to us to provide and main- 
tain an adequate Navy. The Budget simply advises us, and 
we can take its suggestions and do as we see fit with them. 

Mr. KING. The Senator concedes that the President was 
mistaken; that his advice was unsound; that his judgment 
was exceedingly finite and fallible, and that the committee is 
more infallible in its judgment or better than the President. 

* Mr. HALE. I certainly think the committee knows more 
about it than the Budget officer. The President, I dare say, 
has never seen this particular item. I do not think he had 
anything in particular to do with it. It is the Budget that made 
the estimate and we do not agree with the Budget estimate. 
We reserve the right to ourselves to change it when we see fit. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit a further 
interruption? 

Mr. HALE. Certainly. 
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Mr. KING. Does not the Senator think he is doing a great 
injustice to Calvin Coolidge, President of the United States, 
when he says that he does not think the President knows any- 
thing about this item? He knows a good deal about the 
cruisers. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator is talking about an increase in the 
number of men. I am not aware that that has been taken up 
specifically with the President. 

Mr. KING. If the President is advised as to cruisers and 
knows sufficiently about the bill to have a very determined judg- 
ment in regard to it, does not the Senator think he has studied 
the bill and knows the provisions found in the Budget recom- 
mendation for personnel? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator from Maine 
permit me? 

Mr. HALE. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I hope the Senator from Utah will not 
make the Senator from Maine disavow his allegiance to the 
President. We all know he does not recognize it, but why make 
him stand up in the Senate and confess that he no longer fol- 
lows the President? I think the Senator from Utah ought 
not to do that. 

Mr. HALE. I thank the Senator from Arkansas for coming 
to my assistance, but I really think, I do not need any assist- 
ance. If the Senator will allow me to explain——— 

Mr. KING. Let me make an observation, and then I will 
not interrupt the Senator further. Of course, the Senator is 
known in the Senate as one whose allegiance to the President of 
the United States is unquestioned. Wherever the flag flies, if 
carried by the President of the United States, the able Senator 
from Maine is always to be found. I was marveling that with 
his fidelity to the President we should now find him so 
recalcitrant. 

Mr. HALE. The Constitution provides as one of the duties 
of Congress that it shall provide and maintain a Navy. One 
of the duties of the President is from time to time to recom- 
mend for our consideration such measures as he shall judge 
necessary and expedient—— 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator from Maine said that the 
President did not Know anything about it and, then to show 
that he did not, he reads the Constitution which says that he 
should. 

Mr. HALE. I am taking up another question now. The 
Senator is now talking about the cruiser question, not the 
personal question. I was going to give my explanation about it. . 

Mr. CARAWAY. The President knows about the cruisers, 
but the Senator says he knows nothing about the men who 
are to man the cruisers. 

Mr. HALE. I do not think he has gone into the question 
of personnel of the Navy. I think he did go into the ques- 
tion of cruisers. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Will not the Senator, when he goes to the 
White House, have to apologize for having said that? 

Mr. HALE. I think not. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator knows there has been an 
impression created in the country that the President knows 
everything. 

Mr. HALE. He knows a great deal. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection the amendment 
is agreed to. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I wish to offer an anmenanient to 
the bill on page 23, line 1, after the figures “ $19,050,000.” 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, we are now passing on committee 
amendments, Does the Senator simply wish to offer his amend- 
ment and have it pending? 

Mr. DILL. I wish to offer the amendment, and I wish to 
speak upon it now. I should like to discuss it, because it comes 
at this point in the bill. I ask that the amendment may be 
read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 23, line 1, after the numerals 
“ $19,050,000,” it is proposed to insert the following proviso: 


Provided, That no part of said appropriation shall be used to operate 
any naval radio station for the purpose of broadcasting any address on 
any public question or for broadcasting other than official and com- 
mercial business; but this provision shall not prevent broadcasting 
official weather reports and time signals. 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I brought this question before the 
Senate on one day last week. The conferees on the radio bill 
considered the matter very carefully, but there seemed to be 
no way by which the radio bill could be worded to control the 
practice which is developing of using the naval radio station 
at Arlington for the broadcasting of public speeches. It was 
believed that the best method would be to place a limitation on 
the appropriation made in this bill for the maintenance of 


naval radio stations. I recognize that the delivery of a few 
addresses over the naval radio station at Arlington is not of 
itself very serious, but it is the beginning of a practice which, 
if allowed to continue and develop, might become a serious 
matter. 

Under the radio bill which has been agreed upon in confer- 
ence, and which has been reported to the House of Representa- 
tives, and will come to the Senate probably in a day or two, 
the President of the United States is given absolute power to 
select such frequencies or wave lengths as he may decide to 
be advisable for the use of Government radio stations, having 
reference particularly to naval radio stations. 

I approve of that provision in the radio bill. I believe it is 
defensible for the reason that the use of the radio in the Navy 
is of the first importance; in fact, it is of such importance not 
only to naval vessels but merchant ships that all other uses 
of radio must be more or less subservient to those uses. On 
land one means of communication may be substituted for an- 
other, but at sea.no means of communication can be substi- 
tuted for radio. When a ship leaves the harbor and starts out 
into the great ocean it is lost to the world, and the only means 
of communication with those on shore or with other ships 
which has as yet been developed is radio. So I say that it is 
a just and proper provision of the law that the President shall 
have the right to select the wave lengths or frequencies for the 
use of the Government radio stations and particularly those in 
use by the Navy Department. The very fact that we give the 
President the supreme power in the interest of the Navy par- 
ticularly makes it all the more important that the power shall 
not be abused. 

The policy of permitting the naval radio stations to be used 
for public discussions can readily lead to public propaganda, 
and when it is remembered that there are a considerable num- 
ber of these radio stations scattered throughout the country, 
and when it is remembered further that under modern inven- 
tions in the handling of radio messages a broadcasting signal 
can be picked up by one station at a considerable distance 
away and rebroadcasted automatically, the possibilities become 
such that we ought to take steps now to provide adequate safe- 
guards. I have so worded the amendment that it will not inter- 
fere with the use of naval radio stations in the broadcasting 
of any commercial or official business, but the amendment pro- 
hibits its use for the discussion of public questions; and that, 
of course, would include propaganda. I was careful even to 
provide that the naval radio stations might broadcast weather 
reports and time signals, because that is, in a way, official 
information for the good of the whole people. 

I have been visited during the last week by those who asked 
me in offering such an amendment that I except the discussion 
of “patriotic” addresses, but everybody recognizes that that 
would be ridiculous use of language, because the word “ patri- 
otic” conveys a different meaning to different people; and the 
only proper course to pursue is either to prohibit the discus- 
sion of public questions entirely on the Government radio sta- 
tions or else to permit those who oppose the views presented 
to have equal opportunity and equal time. 

I do not care to go into any lengthy discussion, but I wanted 
to make these observations now because it seems to me that 
they are appropriate. I notice in the hearings that a rather 
large amount of money is being spent on the Government radio 
stations and also that a rather large traffic is going through 
them. I find on page 420 of the House hearings that Admiral 
Halligan, in explaining the cost of the use of these stations and 
the receipts, says that not only do these Government stations 
serve the Navy Department but that they also serve other de- 
partments of the Government, and he estimates the value of 
that service at $2,370,000 a year. He further states: 


During the fiscal year 1926, we turned in $200,000 to the Treasury 
from receipts for commercial and press traffic. We feel that this is 
not an expense to the Government as it is now administered. 


= That is the result of a resolution known as the Free resolu- 
tion, whereby the naval radio stations may be used when there 
is no private radio station that can do the business which it is 
desired to have done or can not carry the messages at rates 
comparable to those charged by the naval station. I do not 
see how this amendment will in any way interfere with the 
operation of the naval radio station for official purposes or for 
commercial purposes which are permitted under the law, but 
it will stop, in the very beginning, the development of the prac- 
tice of broadcasting addresses by Government officials which 
will ultimately become a system of propaganda to be paid for 
out of the Treasury of the United States that will impose a 
burden on the entire people. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 
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Mr. CARAWAY. It does more than that. It gives such 
propaganda a kind of official standing. It might carry weight 
which—if those who heard it knew who was talking and what 
was his character—it would not be given. 

Mr. DILL. Certainly, if the speaker were a Government 
official, it would not. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That fact would not protect him here, but 
away from here he might still have some reputation. 

Mr. DILL. That may be true. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I did not understand the Senator 
from Washington to intimate that he considers that any harm- 
ful propaganda has been put forth from any of the naval radio 
stations. 

Mr. DILL. I do not know that it can be called “ harmful,” 
but I think some subjects have been discussed and some state- 
ments have been made to which those on the other side of the 
question might properly make reply. At any rate, it seems to 
me that enough has been done to show where the practice may 
lead, and I do not think that the Treasury of the United States 
should be used to broadcast even the views of its officials in 
telling of their own purposes and of their own work. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, on the occasion to which the 
Senator has referred, when he listened in and heard some re- 
marks over the radio, the Navy Department took no part in it 
with the exception of a short speech, by request, from the 
Secretary. The National Patriotic Council had requested the 
department’s permission to use the radio that night, and, I 
think, one other night two weeks previously, for making patri- 
otic appeals, but not for propaganda for any particular measure. 

Mr. CARAWAY. What was it, then? 

Mr. HALE. I think it was simply to make the people ac- 
quainted not only with the Navy but with the purposes of the 
Government. I think it was purely educational. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It is propaganda, whether for a good pur- 
pose or bad, is it not? 

Mr. HALE. Yes; but in that instance it was purely educa- 
tional. I do not think it was for any objectionable purpose of 
any kind. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator must know, for it is a fact 
that must necessarily follow, that if some irresponsible agency 
desires to broadcast information like that, or to broadcast its 
views, it ought not to try to control public. opinion by propa- 
ganda bought and paid for out of the Treasury of the United 
States. No one would seriously contend that, and the Senator 
from Maine, of course, does not do so. 

Mr. HALE. Oh. no, Mr. President, I have not said that. 
The Senator did not let me conclude. 

Mr. CARAWAY. You may call it a patriotic society or what- 
ever you please, but I rather imagine that there are a thou- 
sand institutions in this country calling themselves patriotic 
organizations advocating nearly everything on earth, but prin- 
cipally leading to some kind of a raid on the Public Treasury. 
I hope the Senator will accept the amendment. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HALE. I hope the Senator will let me conclude what 
I wish to say. My purpose in rising was to say, whether or 
not there might be danger in the future, that what happened 
in the past, and especially on the occasion when the patriotic 
society to which I have referred used the radio, no particular 
harm was done. I can see very well that a naval radio station 
might be used for broadeasting propaganda that might be very 
harmful. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Then the Senator should have no objection 
to the amendment. 

Mr. HALE. And I was going to suggest to the Senator from 
Washington that in view of these circumstances, while his 
amendment, I think, is clearly subject to a point of order, I 
shall be willing to accept the amendment, so far as I am con- 
cerned, and let it go to conference. 

Mr. DILL. That is all I desire. 

Mr. HALE. That is as far as I can go. 
wishes to object, of course he may do so. 

Mr. DILL. I should like to say to the Senator that if this 
amendment shall be adopted it will protect the Navy Depart- 
ment itself against the appeals of patriotic societies, because if 
the Navy Department lets one patriotic society use its facil- 
ities, then it must afford equal opportunity to others. 

Mr. HALE. I can see how that may very well be. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DILL. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR,. I merely wish to suggest to the Senator 
from Maine that he accept the amendment, let it go to confer- 
ence, and then let it be worked out there. It may not be 
exactly what will finally be adopted, but the whole field will be 
open when the bill goes to conference, and we all realize that 
something along this line is necessary. 


If any other Senator 
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Mr. HALE. That will be entirely satisfactory to me. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, apropos of the matter under dis- 
cussion, I think it pertinent to remark that too many of the 
executive departments of the Government have propagandists 
within them who travel over the country and spend considerable 
time advocating measures favored by the particular bureau or 
department with which they are identified. We all know that 
during the past year there has been a most extraordinary 
propaganda by the War Department and the Navy Department. 
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Kiwanis Clubs, chambers of commerce, Rotarian organizations, 
charitable organizations, women’s organizations—— 

Mr. BROUSSARD. And prohibition organizations. 

Mr. KING. Yes; and prohibition organizations, have all used 
the broadcasting facilities of the radio, and wherever a forum 
may be found during the past year, from my observation of the 
press, there have been officials or representatives of some organ- 
izations of the Government ready to advocate a larger Army 
and a larger Navy or some governmental policies which they 
thought should be adopted, though such policies are for Con- 
gress and not for the executive agencies of the Government. 

I have been under the impression that the executive depart- 
ment and executive officials were to execute the laws and not 
to enact them or carry on. propaganda for the purpose of 
securing the enactment of measures agreeable to their view. 
But our executive departments are being converted into mills 
and factories to manufacture propaganda in favor of legisla- 
tion to increase the powers and jurisdiction of executive agen- 
cies and instrumentalities and to increase the personnel within 
executive departments and agencies and augment the compen- 
sation of Federal employees. 

I have sometimes been amazed at the number of executive 
officials and employees of the Government who find time to 
attend all sorts of meetings and gatherings and conferences in 
order to expound the views of the departments of the Govern- 
ment and to urge the adoption of resolutions approving the 
policies of such agencies. Where do they get the money to 
carry on these campaigns? Who pays them? Obviously the 
money is taken from appropriations made for legitimate execu- 
tive operations. I noticed, in the last political campaign, a 
large number of Federal executive employees who were sup- 
posed to be here in Washington attending to their duties spend- 
ing their time in going throughout the country making cam- 
paign speeches. I have no de.:vt but that their expenses in 
some instances were charged to the Government, and that in all 
instances—perhaps there may be a few exceptions—— 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I do not think the Senator is 
referring to the Army or the Navy now; is he? They, of 
course, have not done anything of that kind. 

Mr. KING. No; the context will indicate what I stated— 
and that substantially in all instances their regular compensa- 
tion was paid by the Government during the time when they 
were peregrinating throughout the country making political 
speeches. Some may think that is entirely proper. I do not. 
I reprobated that policy when the Democrats were in power. 
I know that a number of Democratic officials who ought -to 
have been discharging their duties went out and made political 
speeches. I think that those men in the executive departments 
who are paid to discharge certain duties, to execute the law, 
ought to give the best that is within them and give their time 
to the discharge of their duties, 

Mr. President, if we permit propaganda to be carried on by 
radio stations that are maintained by the Government, we will 
soon have the party in power—whether it be the Democratic 
Party or the Republican Party—utilizing the instrumentalities 
of the Government for its perpetuation in power. That would 
be unfortunate. It would be an abuse of the authority con- 
ferred upon executive officials; and for. Congress to tolerate 
that practice seems to me to be inconceivable. 

I think that this amendment is a proper one; and I think 
that there should be general legislation, if the present law is 
inadequate, to deal with executive employees, providing that 
they shall not devote their time to advocating measures which 
their particular chiefs or heads of departments desire to have 
enacted into law, and carrying on propaganda and campaigns 
in the interest of the executive authority and the agencies 
with which they are associated. I think it is unwise and dan- 
gerous to democratie government to have the executive depart- 
ments of the Government carry on propaganda persistently for 
policies which the executive department inaugurates or desires 
to have put into force. 

I repeat that during the past officers of the Army and some 
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officers of the Navy visited various parts of the United States, | 


timing their visits so that they would synchronize with large 
gatherings, for the purpose of advocating an increase in the 
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executiye policy. I object to this procedure and protest against 
the use of Government funds to enable officials of executive 
departments to propagandize the country in the interest of 
their particular departments or as advocates of governmental 
policies. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
moment? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. I have been out of the Chamber for a few 
moments. Can the Senator inform me whether. the President’s 
policy with reference to these three cruisers has been men- 
tioned? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator was out when, a few 
moments ago, I asked the chairman of the subcommittee, the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE]—who has with so much 
fidelity followed the President of the United States—if the 
recommendation of his committee was not in contravention of 
the recommendations of the Commander in Chief of the Army 
and the head of the Republican Party. 

Mr. WHEELER. I will say to the Senator that I was won- 
dering why somebody over on the other side was not speaking 
for the President and for the position that he took with refer- 
ence to the three cruisers. I have not heard anybody—not 
even the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. GIL- 
LETT]—say anything in behalf of the President or standing 
behind the President. . 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WHEELER. Just a moment. I want to say that I am 
anxious to stand behind the President in this instance, and I 
hope that some of the Republican spokesmen over there will 
likewise stand behind him in this instance. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Maine will make that cry at 
the election—‘“ Stand by the President!”—and wave the flag 
with all the enthusiasm that he can command. 

-Mr. WHEELER. He has been doing that with reference to 
Nicaragua. I want to hear him now with reference to the 
naval bill. i 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield first to the Senator from Tennessee. 
Then I will yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I just want to suggest to the Senator 
from Montana that all the Senators over there take the position 
that the President is wrong. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I now yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator from Kansas believes in discuss- 
ing these questions as they are reached. I do not believe in 
discussing an amendment before it is reached. When I was 
asked to-day to say something on the amendment which is, I 
think, on page 51, I announced that when that amendment was 
reached I should have something to say in reference to the posi- 
tion taken by the President and urge the Senate to conform to 
his recommendation. : l 
= Mr. McKELLAR. I was mistaken, then, so far as the Senator 
from Kansas was concerned. 

Mr. CURTIS. I think it is only fair, and I really believe we 
would get along a good deal better with these appropriation 
bills and with other bills, if we would discuss amendments when 
they are reached. 

Mr. KING. I will say to the Senator that we are discussing 
an amendment which has just been offered by the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. D111], and I have been discussing that 
amendment. 

Mr. CURTIS. I am glad the Senator is discussing it. 

Mr. KING. And the Senator fram Montana just propounded 
a question, which I attempted very briefly to answer. 

Mr. CURTIS. As a matter of fact, however, under the 
unanimous-consent agreement that amendment was not in order 
until the committee amendments had been passed upon. It will 
be offered again at the end of the bill and then again discussed 
twice or three times and the whole matter gone over. 

Mr. KING. The Senator knows that because oftentimes after 
we get through with the reading of a bill we are very anxious 
to dispose of it, and inadequate discussion takes place, Senators 
sometimes offer their amendments before the bill is brought up 
but after it is printed, and they discuss them before the para- 
graph in the bill is reached to which they offer an amendment ; 
and the Senator knows that our experience here demonstrates 
the wisdom of that course. I recall that the other evening, in 
one of the appropriation bills—that with respect to rivers and 
harbors—scores of amendments were offered; and in the rush 
to pass the bill amendments were passed upon without oppor- 
tunity for discussion. So the Senator from Kansas can not 
scold the able Senator from Washington [Mr. DILL] for offer- 
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Mr. CURTIS. I was not scolding. I was simply explaining 
-why I did not debate a question before it was reached. 

Mr. KING. I am glad to welcome the Senator from Kansas, 
the splendid leader of the Republican Party, into the column 
of the few who heretofore have announced their purpose to 
stand by the President. I regret exceedingly to find, as I am 
advised, that substantially all, if not all, of the Republicans 
upon the Naval Affairs Committee have determined to oppose 
the President. It is gratifying indeed to find one courageous, 
outstanding Republican Senator who announces his purpose to 
stand by the President when we come to the consideration of 
the cruiser proposition. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield just 
for a question? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 
= Mr. WHEELER. Some one suggested to me that the Presi- 
dent had changed his mind about the cruiser proposition. 

Mr. KING. Perhaps that is the reason why the Senutor from 
Kansas is so anxious to defend him. I do not know. 

Mr. CURTIS. No; the President has not changed his opinion ; 
but I say there is no use in debating this question now. At 
the proper time the facts will be laid before the Senate; and 
we are simply asking the Senate to do what it has provided 
should be done in previous legislation, as far as that is 
concerned. 
` Mr. GOODING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KING. I will yield to the Senator from Idaho in a 
moment. 

Mr. President, the last remark of the Senator from Kansas 
leaves me in considerable doubt as to whether he is going to 
defend the President, or whether the President has changed 
his position. I concede that under the act heretofore passed 
we authorized the commencement of the construction of eight 
cruisers, before the ist of July, 1927. The statement just 
made by the Senator from Kansas may indicate that he con- 
ceives that he is standing by the President when he votes to 
authorize the plans to be prepared and the contracts to be let 
before the ist of July, 1927, notwithstanding the fact that the 
President has recently, on three or four occasions, expressed 
his view that it would be disadvantageous to his policy in try- 
ing to secure an international agreement for the further limita- 
tion of armaments if the United States should now make 
appropriations for the construction of these additional cruisers. 
I shall then take the liberty of opposing the position which 
as he made it a short time ago. If he has changed his mind, 
I shall then take the liberty of opposing the position which 
he now takes, if it is in harmony with the recommendation 
of the comm/i*tee. 

Mr. CURTIS. I hope the Senator will not, from anything 
I said, reach the conclusion that the President has changed 
his mind. He has not changed his mind. The trouble with 
the Senate and the House is that it looks as though some of 
the Members had changed their minds. 

Mr. KING. I agree with the Senator, then. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I was merely going to say, 
when I interrupted the Senator from Utah, that I was glad to 
see that it was getting popular to support the President on the 
other side of the Chamber. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I do not know just what the Sena- 
tor means; but I confess that when the President is right—and 
he is not by any means always right—it is a very great pleasure 
to support him. I wish the Senator from Idaho would support 
the President when he is right. He has so often opposed him 
when the President was right that I commend to the Senator 
from Idaho that he mend his ways, and when the President of 
the United States is right that he follow him, and when he is 
wrong that he follow the Democrats. It would be better for 
him. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, the support of the President 
on the other side of the Chamber yesterday was very unusual, 
and it seems to me it is rather unusual to-day. I am very glad 
to see it, however. 

The next amendment was, under the heading of “ Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts, pay, subsistence, and transportation of 
naval personnel,” on page 28, line 15, after the word “ competi- 
tions,” to strike out “ $64,465,298 ” and insert ‘“ $65,671,202”; 
in line 23, after the words “Nurse Corps,” to strike out 
“ $2,289,783 ” and insert “ $2,435,283,” so as to make the para- 
graph read: 


Pay of naval personnel: For pay and allowances prescribed by law 
of officers on sea duty and other duty, and officers on waiting orders— 
pay, $28,170,569; rental allowance, $5,832,128; subsistence allowance, 
$3,568,400; in all, $37,571,097 ; officers on the retired list, $5,044,284 ; 
for hire of quarters for officers serving with troops where there are no 
public quarters belonging to the Government, and where there are 
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not sufficient quarters possessed by the United States to accommodate 
them, and hire of quarters for officers and enlisted men on sea duty 
at such times as they may be deprived of their quarters on board ship 
due to repairs or other conditions which may render them uninhabitable, 
$1,000; pay of enlisted men on the retired list, $1,752,328; extra pay 
to men reenlisting after being honorably discharged, $2,056,325; inter- 
est on deposits by men, $2,000; pay of petty officers, seamen, lands- 
men, and apprentice seamen, including men in the engineer’s force and 
men detailed for duty with the Fish Commission, enlisted men, men 
in trade schools, pay of enlisted men of the Hospital Corps, extra pay 
to men for diving, and cash prizes for men for excellence in gunnery, 
target practice, and engineering competitions, $65,671,202; outfit for 
all enlisted men and apprentice seamen of the Navy on first enlistment 
at not to exceed $100 each, civilian clothing not to exceed $15 per 
man to men given discharges for bad conduct or undesirability or 
inaptitude, reimbursement in kind of clothing to persons in the Navy 
for losses in cases of marine or aircraft disasters or in the operation 
of water or air borne craft, and the authorized issue of clothing and 
equipment to the members of the Nurse Corps, $2,435,283. 


Mr. KING. Will the Senator permit the item increasing the 
personnel to go over, and let us discuss it in connection with 
the cruisers; that is, to save two discussions, and just discuss 
the two items together? 

Mr. HALE. This has nothing to do with the new cruisers. 
I can explain it in a very few minutes. 

Mr. KING. I know the explanation; however, I would be 
glad to have the Senator's explanation. 

Mr. HALE. Very well. The authorized strength of the 
Navy is 137,485 men. In 1922 a fight was made in the House 
of Representatives to bring the strength of the Navy from 
100,000, as it was at that time, down to 67,000. There was a 
considerable fight.in the House on the matter, and finally those 
who were in favor of fixing the strength at 86,000, not the 
authorized strength, but the actual strength appropriated for, 
won out, and since that time it has been the policy of Congress 
to keep up the appropriation for a force of 86,000 men. 

Last year it was proposed in the House, on account of certain 
vessels going out of commission, that the 86,000 men be 
decreased to 82,500; I think the House proposed 82,000, and we 
proposed 83,000 in the Senate, and we settled on 82.500 men; this 
on account of three battleships which were to go out of com- 
mission, to be converted from coal burning to oil burning, and 
for certain other. improvements. That released 2,700 men who 
were considered not to be nceded in the Navy. 

When the reduction was made, however, the plans for the 
year had been already made up, and those plans were for a 
Navy of 86,000 men, with about two-thirds assigned to sea 
duty and one-third assigned to shore duty. Not wishing to 
change the sea-duty allotment, they took the men from the 
shore, so that at the end of the year the sea allotment was on 
a basis of 86,000 and the shore allotment was short 3,500 men. 

It is necessary this year to bring up the shore allotment. 
What they need, if they are going to keep the Navy about as it 
is now, is a complement of 86,000 men. The House, however, 
has cut it down to 82,500. 

“We have two new ships coming in this year which must be 
attended to. One is a battleship. Two go out of commission 
this year and three come back, and one is a large submarine. 
We have other needs in the Navy, in all aggregating 2,486 men. 
If we add that to the 86,000 that are needed, it makes 88,486 
men. 

AS we are not going over the 86,000, to take care of those 
additional men we can put certain ships out of commission, and 
it has been suggested that we do that. By putting the Huron, 
the Seattle, and the Cleveland, three Eagle boats, and one sub- 
marine tender out of commission, we can get 2,195 men, so 
that that would leave us in all, for what we really need this - 
year, 86,291. 

On this basis, with the House figures, we would be 3,791 
short, and, with the Senate figures, 2,291 short of what we really 
need if we are to keep the Navy up with the proper comple- 
ment of men on sea duty and on shore duty. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HALE. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. As I understand, this bill contemplates that there 
shall be 321 naval craft in commission. 

Mr. HALE. We are decommissioning seven vessels in order 
to cut down on the men, and I may say that, of the seven 
we are decommissioning to take care of this shortage, one of 
them is the Huron, which is out on the eastern station and, 
which it has recently developed, is very much needed there. 
She started to come back but was stopped at Guam and was 
held there, and will probably have to go back. On that ship 
there are some 800 men. Another ship is the Cleveland, which 
is with the special-service squadron in the Caribbean, that has 
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300 men. ‘Those two ships together account for about 1,100 
men that we are going to take out of the service if we meet 
the cut that is made necessary. I think that would probably 
be a disastrous thing to do at this particular time, and I do 
not believe it can be done. So the result would be that, instead 
of being 3,791 men short, under the House figures, we will be 
4,891 short, and under the Senate figures we will be 3,391 short 
instead of 2,291, which is-a serious matter to make up. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me, 
when he says we will be short, of course that depends on the 
number of ships we regard as being in commission, and to 
which we must furnish the necessary personnel to keep them 
in cOmmission. But the Senator knows that a part of the 321 
naval craft, which are now in commission or will be in com- 
mission, less four during the coming year, a number of them 
are so unimportant for naval purposes that they could be de- 
commissioned. 

Mr. HALE. I do not think the Senator is right in saying 
that, because a fleet has a necessary complement of ships which 
must be kept up. All expert naval knowledge shows that a 
certain number of vessels are necessary. I think when we cut 
down to 321, we are cutting to about as low as we possibly 
can. I think we have cut off all the surplus ships that can be 
spared, and here we are taking four which are supposed to be 
the least important, and two of them now are shown to be of 
great importance. 

Mr. KING. What additional information was brought to the 
attention of the Naval Affairs Committee that the House com- 
mittee did not possess and that the Budget Bureau and the 
‘President did not possess? 

Mr. HALE. I do not think, so far as these ships, the Huron 
and the Cleveland, are concerned that the occasion for keeping 
them in the service had come up. Those two ships represent 
1,100 men. 

Mr. KING. I can not conceive that the Navy Department, 
when it was presenting its requests for appropriations for the 
next fiscal year, would have failed to advise the President of 
the United States of its needs. As the Senator knows, none of 
the department heads, whether they are superior officers or 
subordinate ones, have ever been modest in making their re- 
quests known to the Congress or to the Budget organization. 
They have always asked for a great deal more than Congress 
has felt willing to give them. I feel sure that they must have 
presented to the President and to the Budget and to the House 
committee what they felt to be necessary. 

Mr. HALE. The same question comes up now. Of course, 
the Budget wants to economize, and I think it has gone below 
the figures we should adopt. The committee went over this 
very carefully and decided that this is what we need, at the 
very least. 

Mr. KING. I do not agree with the Senator; but if he wants 
to have this agreed to and will consent that we may return to 
it if we desire. I will not object to its being approved pro 
forma. l 

Mr. HALE. Very well. I would like to say that all the 
amendments which immediately follow depend on this one. 

Mr. KING. With the same understanding, there may be a 
pro -i approval of these other amendments. Is that under- 
stood ? 

Mr. HALE. That is all right. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 29, line 13, to strike out 
“ $123,753,000,” and to insert in lieu thereof ‘ $125,104,404,” 
so as to read: 


Pay of enlisted men undergoing sentence of court-martial, $225,000, 
and aS many machinists as the President may from time to time deem 
necessary to appoint; and apprentice seamen under training at train- 
ing stations and on board training ships, at the pay prescribed by law, 
$1,512,000; pay and allowances of the Nurse Corps, including assistant 
superintendents, directors, and assistant directors—pay $649,080, rental 
allowance $24,000, subsistence allowance $20,805, pay retired list 
$4,500; in all, $698,385; rent of quarters for members of the Nurse 
Corps, pay and allowances of Fleet Naval reservists of the classes de- 
fined in sections 22, 23, 24, and 26 of the act of February 28, 1925, 
$7,980,000 ; reimbursement for losses of property under act of October 
6, 1917, $5,000; payment of six months’ death gratuity, $150,000; in 
all, $125,104,404. 


Mr. McKELLAR. I do not want the next amendment agreed 
to, because I have a word to say about it before it is adopted, 
and may have an amendment to offer to the amendment. 

Mr. HALE. Will the Senator not let us have the amend- 
ment agreed to, and then if he wants to go back to it we may 
return to it? 
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Mr. KING. I wish the Senator would agree to that. Let 
the amendment be agreed to, with the understanding that we 
may return to it, and that he may move to reconsider the vote 
and offer an amendment, if he desires to do so. 

Mr. HALE. We can very well go back to the amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Very well. 

Mr. KING. I did not know the Senator from Tennessee de- 
sired to offer an amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 30, at the end of line 7, 
to strike out “ $18,978,000” and insert “ $19,279,950,” so‘as to 
make the paragraph read: 

Subsistence of naval personnel: For provisions and commuted rations 
for enlisted men of the Navy, which commuted rations may be paid 
to caterers of messes in case of death or desertion upon orders of 
the commanding officers, at 50 cents per diem, and midshipmen at 
80 cents per diem, and commuted rations stopped on account of sick 
in hospital and credited at the rate of 75 cents per ration to the naval 
hospital fund; subsistence of men unavoidably detained or absent from 
vessels to which attached under orders (during which subsistence rations 
to be stopped on board ship and no credit for commutation therefor 
to be given) ; quarters and subsistence of men on detached duty; sub- 
sistence of members of the Naval Reserve during period of active serv- 
ice; subsistence in kind at hospitals and on board ship in lieu of 
subsistence allowance of female nurses and Navy and Marine Corps 
general courts-martial prisoners undergoing imprisonment with sen- 
tences of dishonorable discharge from the service at the expiration of 
such confinement; in all, $19,279,950. 


Mr. KING. I ask the Senator whether that includes any sum 
or amount whatever for the maintenance of the marines in 
Haiti. 

Mr. HALE. This is for the Navy, not the marines. 

Mr. KING. All right. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 31, at the end of line 12, 
to strike out “$4,500,000” and insert w $4, 570, 500,” so as to 
read: 


Transportation and recruiting of naval personnel: For mileage and 
actual and necessary expenses and per diem in lieu of subsistence as 
authorized by law to officers of the Navy while traveling under orders ; 
for mileage, at 5 cents per mile, to midshipmen entering the Naval 
Academy while proceeding from their homes to the Naval Academy for 
examination and appointment as midshipmen, and not more than 
$2,500 shall be available for transportation of midshipmen, including 
reimbursement of traveling expenses, while traveling under orders after 
appointment as midshipmen; for actual traveling expenses of female 
nurses; for travel allowance or for transportation and subsistence as 
authorized by law of enlisted men upon discharge; transportation of 
enlistcd men and apprentice seamen and applicants for enlistment at 
home and abroad, with subsistence and transfers en route, or cash in 
lieu thereof; transportation to their homes, if residents of the United 
States, of enlisted men and apprentice seamen discharged on medical 
survey, with subsistence and transfers en route, or cash in lieu thereof ; 
transportation of sick or insane enlisted men and apprentice seamen 
to hospitals, with subsistence and transfers en route, or cash in lieu 
thereof; apprehension and delivery of deserters and stragglers, and 
for railway guides and other expenses incident to transportation; ex- 
penses of recruiting for the naval service; rent of rendezvous and 
expenses of maintaining the same; advertising for and obtaining men 
and apprentice seamen; actual and necessary expenses in lieu of 
mileage to officers on duty with traveling recruiting parties; trans- 
portation of dependents of officers and enlisted men, in all $4,570,500. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 31, line 14, after the 
word ‘“ personnel” to strike out ‘“ $147,231,000” and insert 
“ $148,954,854,” so as to read: 

In all, for pay, subsistence, and transportation of naval personnel, 
$148,951,854, of which stm $500,000 shall be available immediately ; 
and the money herein specifically appropriated for “ Pay, subsistence, 
and transportation of naval personnel,” shall be disbursed and ac- 
counted for in accordance with existing law and shall constitute 
one fund. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 32, line 12, after the words 
“ Naval Reserve” to strike out the colon and the following 
additional proviso: 

And provided further, That in computing for any purpose the 
length of service of any officer of the Navy, of the Marine Corps, 
of the Coast Guard, of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, or of the 
Public Health Service, who was appointed to the United States Naval 
Academy or to the United States Military Academy after March 4, 
1913, the time spent at either academy shall not be counted. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


Aeronautics, aviation, Navy,” on page 41, line 21, after the 
word “exceed” to strike out “ $235,000 ” and insert “ $345,000 ” ; 
in line 22, after the words “Naval Reserve” to strike out 
“ $8,412,000” and insert “$10,668,000”; on page 42, line 3, 
after the figures “1926” to insert “(limit of cost $4,500,000)” ; 
and in line 4, after the figures “$200,000” to strike out the 
comma and “not to cost exceeding $4,500,000,” so as to read: 


For aviation, as follows: For navigational, photographic, aerological, 
radio, and miscellaneous equipment, including repairs thereto, for use 
with aircraft built or building on June 30, 1927, $914,000; for main- 
tenance, repair, and operation of aircraft factory, air stations, fleet, and 
all other aviation activities, testing laboratories, and for overhauling 
of planes, $8,050,400, including $300,000 for the equipment of vessels 
with catapults and including not to exceed $300,000 for the procure- 
ment of helium from the Bureau of Mines, which may be transferred 
in advance, in amounts as required, to that bureau; for continuing 
experiments and development work on all types of aircraft, $1,728,600; 
for drafting, clerical, inspection, and messenger service, $685,000; for 
new construction and procurement of aircraft and equipment, including 
not to exceed $345,000 for the Naval Reserve, $10,668,000, of which 
amount not to exceed $4,100,000 shall be available for the payment of 
obligations incurred under the contract authorization for these pur- 
poses carried in the Navy appropriation act for the fiscal year 1927, 
approved May 21, 1926; toward the construction of one of the rigid 
airships authorized in Public Act No. 422 (69th Cong.), approved June 
24, 1926 (limit of cost, $4,500,000), $200,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 42, line 8, after the words 
“in all,” to strike out “$19,990,000” and insert “ $22,246,000,” 
£0 as to read: 


Provided, That in any contract made for the construction of such air- 
ship the Government is to be allowed credit for any savings resulting 
from the installation of substitute gas cells for goldbeaters’ skin; in 
all, $22,246,000; and the moncy herein specifically appropriated for 
“Aviation” shall be disbursed and accounted for in accordance with 
existing law and shall constitute one fund. 


The amendment was agreed to. ; 
The next amendment was, on page 42, line 18, after the word 
“of,” to strike out “$5,000,000” and insert “$10,000,000,” so 
as to read: 


Provided, That in addition to the amount herein appropriated and 
specified for expenditure for new construction and procurement of air- 
craft and equipment the Secretary of the Navy may, prior to July 1, 
1929, enter into contracts for the production and purchase of new 
airplanes and their equipment, spare parts, and accessories, to an 
amount not in excess of $10,000,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Marine Corps, 
Pay, Marine Corps,” on page 46, line 20, after the words 
“assigned men,” to strike out “ $65,000; in all $383,675,” and 
insert “ $112,500; in all, $431,175,” so as to read: . 


For pay and allowances of the Marine Corps Reserve (a) excluding 
transferred and assigned men, $55,000; (b) transferred men, $263,675 ; 
(c) assigned men, $112,500; in all, $431,175. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 46, line 25, after the words 
“In all,” to strike out “ $14,984,400 ” and insert “ $15,031,900,” 
so as to read: 


For mileage and actual and necessary expenses and per diem in lieu 
of subsistence as authorized by law to officers traveling under orders 
without troops, $125,000. In all, $15,031,900, and the money herein 
made available for pay of the Marine Corps shall be disbursed and 
accounted for in accordance with existing law and shall constitute one 

. fund. - 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “Increase of 
the Navy,” on page 51, line 9, after the word “ authorized,” to 
strike out “ $13,750,000 ” and insert “ $14,950,000, of which sum 
$1,200,000 shall be immediately available toward the construc- 
tion of the last three of the eight scout cruisers authorized by 
section 2 of the act of December 18, 1924,” so as to read: 


Construction and machinery: On account of hulls and outfits of ves- 
sels and machinery of vessels heretofore authorized, $14,950,000, of 
which sum $1,200,000 shall be immediately available toward the con- 
struction of the last three of the eight scout cruisers authorized by 
section 2 of the act of December 18, 1924, and, in addition, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to make transfers dur- 
ing the. fiscal year 1928 from the naval supply account fund to this 
appropriation of sums aggregating $5,115,000, and the total sum hereby 
made available shall remain available until expended: 
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Mr. KING. I desire to offer an amendment to the item we 
have just reached. 

Mr. HALE. These are committee amendments. We will 
come to private amendments afterwards and then the Senator 
from Utah can offer his amendment. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I would like the amendment 
that was just stated to be passed over. It is an amendment 
which I would like to discuss for a few moments to-morrow. 
It is the amendment relating to the three cruisers. 

Mr. HALE. That is satisfactory. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be passed 
over. That completes the committee amendments except the 
one passed over. ` 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I have an amendment, on page 
51, line 17 of the bill, which I offer and which I would like to 
have printed in the Recorp and lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DILL’s amendment is as follows: 


On page 51, line 17, after the word “ expended,” insert the following 
proviso: “ Provided, That no part of the moneys appropriated or made 
available by this act, shall be expended for the construction or manu- 
facture of the hulls, main engines, or armament of two of three scout 
cruisers for the building of which bids have been asked, but which have 
not yet been contracted for, and for the construction of which funds 
are herein appropriated, except for the construction or manufacture of 
such vessels, their main engines, and armament in Government navy 
yards: And provided further, That onc of said cruisers shall be built in 
a navy yard on the Pacific coast.” 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I desire to offer the following 
amendment to the pending bill, to the provision dealing with 
marines: 

Provided, That no part of this sum and no part of any amount car- 


ried in this bill shall be used to keep or maintain any marines in the 
Republic of Haiti. 


I ask that the amendment may be printed and lie on the 
table. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection it is so ordered. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION 
Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 
The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 


RECESS 
Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
12 o’cloek to-morrow. 


The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 5 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Saturday, 
January 29, 1927, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the Senate January 28 
(legislative day of January 25), 1927 


UNITED STATES COAST GUARD 


The following-named commanders to be commanders in the 
Coast Guard of the United States, to rank as such from the 
dates set opposite their names: 

Raymond L. Jack, July 1, 1926. 

John J. Hutson, October 23, 1926. 

This is to correct the dates from which each takes rank as 
previously nominated and confirmed. 


REGISTER OF LAND OFFICE 


George Clarence Dillavou, of Wyoming, to be register of the 
land office at Lander, Wyo., vice Harmon Hayward Schwoob, 
resigned. 


APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
FIELD ARTILLERY 
Second Lieut. Benjamin Peter Heiser, Air Corps, with rank 
from June 12, 1926. 


Second Lieut. Mason Harley Lucas, Air Corps, with rank 
from June 30, 1926. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
To be colonel 
Lieut. Col. Linwood Ellsworth Hanson, Quartermaster Corps, 
from January 24, 1927. 
To be lieutenant colonel 


Maj. Clifford J ones, Coast Artillery Corps, from January 24, 
1927. 


1927 


To be major 
Capt. James Mitchell Crane, Field Artillery, from January 
24, 1927. 
To be cantain 
First Lieut. Arthur Burnola Custis, Ordnance Department, 
from January 24, 1927. 
To be first lieutenants 
Second Lieut. Walter Jesse Klepinger, Field Artillery, from 
January 22, 1927. 
Second Lieut. Grady David Epps, Infantry, from January 
24, 1927. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Heecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate January 28 
(legislative day of January 25, 1927) 
POSTMASTERS 
ALASKA 
Martin J. Martin, Nenana. 
ARKANSAS 


Leon E. Tennyson, Arkadelphia. 
Hiram S. Irwin, Clarendon. 
Dennis M. Lee, Flippin. 
Randolph M. Jordan, Fordyce. 
Dennis M. Townsend, Mena. 

O. John Harkey, jr., Ola. 
Monroe J. Gogue, Rector. 


COLORADO 
Ralph R. Shaw, Silverton. 
FLORIDA 


Ninnian A. Little, Grand Island. 
Benjamin F. Hargis, Umatilla. 


GEORGIA 
Lemuel S. Peterson, Douglas. 


Charles H. Crumbley, Greensboro, 
Edgar H. Lawson, Sandersville. 


ILLINOIS 


Archie C. Etchison, Assumption. 
Paul M. Green, Bluffs. 
James H. Truesdale, Bunker Hill. 
Merle C. Champion, Byron. 
Thomas F. Olsen, De Kalb. 
Mode Morrison, Manteno, 
Walter W. Ward, Maroa. 
Edgar B. Walters, Oblong. 
William R. Watts, Paxton. 
Milton T. Hunt, Warsaw. 
Viola E. Buckingham, Washburn. 

INDIANA 
Fred Austin, Birdseye. 
Clarence E. Sparling, Osgood. 
Vivian Milburn, Patoka. 
James S. Wright, Vevay. 

IOWA 

Kate C. Warner, Dayton. 
Lewis H. Mayne, Emmetsburg. 
Albert E. Fentress, Greeley. 
Smiley B. Hedges, Kellerton. 
Maurice E. Atkins, Milton. 
August Rickert, Schleswig. 
Otho O. Yoder, West Branch. 
Charles F. Chambers, West Union. 


KANSAS 
Willard E. Johnston, Attica. 
John A. Stark, Bonner Springs. 
George K. Morris, Milford. 
Winifred Hamilton, Solomon. 
Franklin C. Thompson, Stafford. 
LOUISIANA 
Joe M. Henley, Selma. 
Alexander E. Harding, Slidell. 
Myrtle K. Abell, Welsh. 
Noah Wise, Woodworth. 
MARYLAND 
William O. Yates, La Plata. 
MISSOURL 
George T. Platz, jr., Brashear. 
Robert W. Raines, Glasgow. 
James O. Erwin, Mokane. 
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NEBRASKA 


William R. Brooks, Campbell. 
William C. Hagelin, Friend. 
Ray L. Mallory, Pierce. 
Charles G. Anderson, Shelby. 
Roscoe Buck, Springview. 
John Becker, Stanton. 
NEW JERSEY 
Horace Ð. Richardson, Cape May Court House. 
J. Hosey Osborn, Passaic. 


NEW YORK 


Giles B. Schermerhorn, Ausable Chasm. 
Harry F. House, Chester. 

Henry W. Roberts, Clinton. 

Mary H. Avery, Elmsford. 

Adolph N. Johnson, Falconer. 

William D. Creighton, Fort Covington. 
Earl W. Kostenbader, Groton. 

Joseph Ogle, Greenport. 

Benjamin F. King, Madrid. 

Burton E. McGee, Norfolk. 

Besse R. Griffin, Quogue. 

Chauncey H. Brown, South Dayton. 
James I. Fanning, Southold. 

Fred C. Smith, Vernon. 

George M. Lewis, Whitesville. 

Lester B. Dobbin, Wolcott. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


James H. Carlton, Burgaw. 
Lewis E. Norman, Elk Park. 
Luther J. Tucker, Maxton. 

John C. Snoddy, jr., Red Springs. 
Tina M. Dixon, Walstonburg. 
Fannie M. Carter, Weldon. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
William R. Jordan, Luverne. 
OHIO 


Charles C. Shaffer, Alliance. 
Henry A. Taylor, Cleveland. 
Herbert E. Whitney, Danville. 
William M. Carlisle, Gambier. 
Oscar C. Wheland, Gnadenhutten. 
Harry L. Mefford, Ripley. 
Gilbert M. Brehm, Somerset. 
Della Boone, Spencer. 

OKLAHOMA 


Forrest L. Strong, Clinton. 
Dory E. McKenney, Custer. 


OREGON 


Clarence G. Snyder, Keasey. 
Osear Daley, Vale. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Frank R. Diehl, Lehighton. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


John H. Payne, Johnston. 

Virginia M. Bodie, Wagner. 
TENNESSEE 

Clarence E. Locke, Ethridge. 

Merle Morgan. Graysville. 

Willis F. Arnold, Jackson. 

Harold T. Hester, Portland. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fripay, January 28, 1927 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Almighty God, while clouds and darkness are about Thy 
throne, yet in Thee there is no darkness at all. The whisper 
of the Lord is with them that fear Him. Thou art the giver of 
light and glory of life. Oh Thou of the uplifted cross, hear 
those who are listening for Thee. Let Thy ministry upon us 
this day be full of grace and truth; be, merciful unto us and 
cause Thy light to shine upon us. Lift the whole level of our 
lives to a plane where the heart forgets its troubles and our 
labor is a joy. Then shall our weakness be transformed into 
strength and our ignorance into wisdom. For Thy name's 
sake. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 


approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate agrees to the report of the committee 
of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 15959) entitled 
“An act making appropriations for the Executive Office and 
sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, and 
offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for other 
purposes.” 

PENSIONS 

Mr. SWOOPE. Mr. Speaker, this being the day that private 
pension bills are in order I call up the bill H. R. 16461, an 
omnibus pension bill, and ask unanimous conSent that the bill 
may be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania calls up 
an omnibus pension bill and asks unanimous consent that it be 
considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. The 
Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 16461) granting pensions and increases of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said war. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
that this bill may be considered in the House as in Committee 
of the Whole. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

[H. R. 16461, 69th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A bill granting pensions and increases of pensions to certain soldiers 
and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and dependent 
children of soldiers and sailors of said war 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hercby, authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws— 

The name of Mary A. Brown, widow of John C. Brown, late of 
Company H, Eighth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Jennie P. Carnahan, widow of Elias L. Carnahan, late 
of Company F, One hundred and sixth Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a ‘pension at the rate of $80 per month. 

The name of Emma Heim, helpless and dependent daughter of 
George Heim, late of Company I, First Regiment Missouri Volunteer 
Light Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Mary S. Lovell, former widow of Joseph S. Taylor, 
late of Company L, Second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she ts now 
receiving. 

The name of Sarah A. Silverwood, widow of William H. Silverwood, 
late of Company I, Forty-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving, 

The name of Mattie B. Weaver, helpless and dependent daughter of 
William Weaver, late of Company B, One hundred and fiftieth Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month. 

The name of Lillian Pike, widow of Robinson D. Pike, late of Gan: 
panies A and G, First Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of John Nelson West, second mate on the brig Dragoon, 
an armed transport employed with General Burnside’s coast division, 
Civil War, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Mary L. Drake, former widow of John Herrington, late 
of Company M, Ninth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Lawrence Walrath, helpless and dependent son of Peter 
Walrath, late of Company C, Thirtieth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Mary E. Wiley, widow of John Wiley, late of Com- 
pany I, Second Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Flora P. S. Cole, former widow of Le Roy Shelley, late 
of Company I, Eighth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Barber, widow of William Barber, late of Com- 
pany B, One hundred and twenty-third Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 
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The name of Julia L. Gregory, widow of John Gregory, late of 
Companies B and K, Seventeenth Regiment Vermont Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Emaline Hoggatt, widow of Joseph Hoggatt, late of 
Company C, Seventy-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Jennie M. Wiles, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Aden J. Wiles, late of Company C, Twelfth Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Augusta E. Husted, widow of William H. Husted, late 
of Company I, Seventy-second Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Georgianna Kilby, widow of George S. Kilby, late of 
Company D. Forty-sixth Regiment Massachusetts Militia Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Emma Richards, helpless and dependent daughter of 
George W. Richards, sr., late of Company B, Eightieth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

The name of Harriet S. Upright, widow of Edmond Upright, late 
of Company G, Seventeenth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Martha Jane McNeely, widow of Marion W. McNeely, 
late of Company D, One hundred and forty-third Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth J. Dodds, widow of William F. Dodds, late of 
Company D, Eleventh Regiment Pennsylvania Reserve Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Samantha J. Wilkinson, former widow of William B. 
Wilkinson, late of United States Navy, Civil War, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sophie B. Culbertson, widow of James C. Culbertson, 
late hospital steward, United States Army, and assistant surgeon, 
One hundred and thirty-seventh Regiment Ohio National Guard In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Helena Abel, widow of Oliver Abel, late of Company D, 
Fourteenth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Caroline Dugan, widow of John Dugan, late of Com- 
panies G and B, Sixteenth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Isabella Jackson, widow of William Jackson, late of 
Company F, One hundred and seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Julia A. Pratt, widow of Ashbel F. Pratt, late of 
Company G, LHighty-fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Eva Schrock, widow of Jacob Schrock, late of Company 
D, One hundred and fortieth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Kate Hollingshead, widow of John Hollingshead, late 
of Company B, First Regiment District of Columbia Volunteer Infantry, 
and Company A, One hundred and ninety-first Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Lillias Griffith, widow of William Griffith, late of Com- 
pany C, Seventy-eighth Regiment, and Company E, Thirty-fourth Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Agnes D. Kier, widow of Thomag Kier, late of Company 
B, One hundred and forty-seventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Mary F. Butt, widow of Joseph Edwin Butt, late of 
Company G, One hundred and fiftieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary E. Filkins, widow of Henry D. Filkins, late of 
Company K, Sixteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Bridget Fogarty, widow of Daniel J. Fogarty, late of 
Company A, Eleventh Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 


1927 


The name of Elizabeth Beckerich, widow of Joseph Beckerich, late 
of Company G, Twenty-first Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Emma Smith, widow of William Smith, late of Com- 
pany K, Second Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Neu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Cornelia A. Beers, widow of William P. Beers, late of 
Company E, Twenty-third Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Donovan, widow of David Donovan, alias David 
Keefe, late of Company C, Third Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Ruth M. Poyvez, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Henry A. Poyvez, late of Company G, First Regiment Connecticut 
Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month. 

The name of Mary F. Smith, widow of William H. Smith, late of 
Company A, Eighth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Nora Stout, widow of Sidney L. Stout, surgeon steward, 
United States Navy, Civil War, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month. 

The name of Harriet E. Morey, widow of Henry J. O. Morey, late of 
Company H, Second Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Louise B. Gallagher, widow of William Gallagher, late 
of Company A, Third Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Cavaliy, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Coralie V. Parker, helpless and dependent daughter of 
George I. Parker, late of Company D, Seventeenth Regiment Maine 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

The name of Frances D. Grishaw, widow of Jesse L. Grishaw, late of 
Company F, One hundred and thirty-second Regiment Indiana Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Fleetwood, widow of Levi J. Fleetwood, late 
of Company B, Seventy-fifth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Nora B. Whelchel, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Andrew J. Whelchel, late of Company E, Eighth Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

The name of Maria Shafer, widow of Joseph Shafer, late of Com- 
pany E, Fourth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Cora E. Willetts, widow of Lott Willetts, late of 
Company B, Twenty-second Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Sadie M. Rigdon, widow of Thomas C. Rigdon, late of 
Twenty-sixth Independent Battery Ohio Volunteer Light Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Frank M. Fry, helpless and dependent son of Joseph 
F. Fry, late of Company K, Fifty-third Regiment Pennsylvania Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Michael, widow of David Michacl, late of Com- 
pany C, One hundred and fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. O’Neil, widow of Nelson O’Neil, late of Com- 
pany B, Sixty-seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Ruth A. Hugins, widow of Merritt S. Hugins, late of 
Company F, Forty-ninth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Kate Ladam, widow of Frank Ladam, late of Com- 
pany E, First Regiment Vermont Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Eliza M. Gustin, widow of Jonathan Gustin, late of 
Company K, Seventeenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Ella Niccum, widow of Robert A. Niccum, late of 
Company E, Thirty-fourth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 
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The name of Alice F. Crawford, former widow of William J. Craw- 
ford, late of Company K, One hundred and forty-second Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary J. Teal, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Edward Teal, late of Company F, One hundred and twenty-eighth 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Milva P. Mclllvaine, widow of George H. Mclllvainc, 
late of Company A, Sixty-fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. : 

The name of Maggie Shifflet, widow of Joshua ShiMflet, late of Com- 
pany E, First Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Ella D. Bockoven, former widow of John F. Davidson, 
late of Company H, Third Regiment Ohio Voluntcer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Marie Haesemeyer, widow of George Haesemeyer, late 
of Company F, Forty-fifth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Ardilla D. Rigg, former widow of James Rigg, late of 
Company I, Fifth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Deborah Henderson, widow of Thomas Henderson, late 
of Company F, Seventy-ninth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Edward W. Brown, helpless and dependent son of Jason 
W. Brown, late of Company B, Ninety-seventh Regiment Indiana Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Mary Davis, widow of William Davis, late of Company 
H, Twenty-ninth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah E. Stills, widow of Walker A. Stills, late of Com- 
pany F, Twenty-second Regiment United States Colored Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Bertha M. Park, widow of John M. Park, late of Com- 
pany G, Twelfth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Irene M. Stanley, widow of Sylvester Stanley, late of 
Company F, Fifteenth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Palmer L. Dawson, teamster under Capt. C. H. Irvin, 
acting quartermaster, Nashville, Tenn., and Lieut. A. T. Drake, acting 
quartermaster, Chattanooga, Tenn., and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month. 

The name of Margaret A. Brothers, widow of Andrew Brothers, late 
of Company I, Ninety-eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 


The name of Rebecca J. Hood, widow of George F. Hood, late of 
Company G, Thirtieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah A. Adams, widow of Matthew W. Adams, late of 
Company I, Seventy-eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary J. Mozena, widow of Milton Mozena, late of Com- 
pany E, One hundred and sixtecnth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Maude Sharpnack, widow of William N. Sharpnack, late 
of Company G, Second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary Morgan, widow of Michael Morgan, late of Com- 
pany L, Second Pennsylvania Heavy Artillery, which organization was 
known as the One hundred and twelfth Pennsylvania Voluntecrs, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Alice Havington, widow of James E. Havington, alias 
Hiffendon, late of Company E, Eleventh Regiment New York Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Catherine Fox, widow of James Fox, late of Company 
M, Sixteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and Company G, 
Third Regiment New York Provisional Cavalry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Julia M. Healey, widow of Michael Healey, late of 
Company L, Tenth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Rosina Chase, widow of Anthony B. Chase, late of Com- 
pany E, One hundred and sixth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
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and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Cynthia A. Haynes, widow of Adam L. Haynes, late of 
Company M, Eleventh Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Eliza S. Stacks, widow of Clarence E. Stacks, late 
of Company D, Eleventh Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Martha B. Fisher, widow of Jobn M. Fisher, late of 
Company I,-One hundred and forty-second Regiment New York Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Celestia F. Powell, widow of John H. Powell, late of 
Company D, Eleventh Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Jennie Laporte, widow of Alexander Laporte, late of 
Company I), One hundred and ninecty-second Regiment New York Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah Spencer, widow of John W. Spencer, late of 
Company I, Sixty-seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Annie E. Bump, widow of William E. Bump, late of 
Company D, Yorty-ninth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Wendling, widow of Frederick Wendling, late 
of Company D, Twenty-fourth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. ` 

The name of Mary A. Lynn, widow of John N. Lynn, late of Com- 
pany A, Sixty-seventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and Com- 
pany B, Sixty-fifth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Myrtle B. Wicks, helpless and dependent daughter of 
‘Abraham Wicks, late of Company G, Fifth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Reserve Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

The name of Rebecca J. Hill, widow of Squire F. Hill, late of 
Company F, Thirty-ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Laura I. Kissell, widow of Albert J. Kissell, late of 
Company R, Eighth Regiment Maryland Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Catherine Shanklin, widow of Andrew T. Shanklin, 
late of Company H, Sixth Regiment Iowa Voluntcer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Margaret A. Smith, widow of Franklin W. Smith, late 
of Company D, One hundred and thirty-first Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah E. Peck, former widow of Theodore Peck, late 
of Companies F and C, Ninth Regiment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sadie E. Hagerman, widow of William E. Hagerman, 
late of Company K, Eighth Regiment, and Company K, Sixteenth 
Regiment, Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $30 per. month. 

The name of Sarah Stoves, widow of Jacob Stoves, late of Company 
E, One hundred and twelfth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Catharine Queer, widow of Levi Queer, late of Com- 
pany F, One hundred and forty-second Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Susan Nimiller, widow of Isaac Nimiller, late of Com- 
pany K, One hundred and seventy-first Regiment, and Company B, 
Fifty-third Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving, 

The name of Sarah Moore, widow of David C. Moore, late of Com- 
pany E, Forty-third Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that she is now 
receiving. i 

The name of Maranda J. McC. George, former widow of Thomas D. 
McClary, late of Company E, Fifth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. i 

The name of Ellen Wishon, widow of Pleasant Wishon, late of Com- 
pany G, Twenty-third Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
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her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

‘The name of Alonzo F. George, late of Company G, Fifty-first Regl- 
ment Enrolled Missouri Militia, Captain Martin T. Real’s Company A, 
Fifty-first Regiment Enrolled Missouri Militia, and Company C, Fourth 
Regiment Provisional Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Susan Tolbert, widow of John H. Tolbert, late of Com- 
pany B, Fifth Regiment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Lydia J. Hall, widow of George S. Hall, late of Com- 
pany L, First Regiment New York Veteran Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Frances Shepard, widow of Charles N. Shepard, late of 
Company C, Eleventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Matilda Boyce, widow of Lyman Boyce, late of Com- 
pany G, Fifteenth Regiment, New York Volunteer Cavalry, and Com- 
pany G, Second Regiment New York Provisional Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Barbara D. Smith, widow of James D. Smith, late of 
Company K, EHighty-sixth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of William S. Cooper, helpless and dependent son of Isaiah 
Cooper, late of Company K, Ninety-ninth Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Hellena H. Johnson, widow of Joel Johnson, late of 
Company G, Nineteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Marah A. Pinkerton, widow of William W. Pinkerton, 
late of Company D, Eighty-third Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Rosa Waller, widow of Albert Wallcr, late of Company 
B, Twelfth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Minnie B. Sherman, widow of William H. Sherman, 
late of Troop I, Second Regiment United States Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah Talbott, widow of William Talbott, late of Com- 
pany L, Eleventh Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Cora V. Spielman, former widow of John Sanders, late 
of Company K, Twelfth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Amanda Murrell, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Harvey Murrell, late of Company L, Eighth Regiment Tennessee Volun- 
teer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Rebecca J. Little, widow of William C. Little, late 
of Company F, Two hundred and sixth Regiment Pennsylvania Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving: Provided, That in the event 
of the death of Maud C. Little, helpless and dependent daughter of 
said William C. Little and Rebecca J. Little, the additional pension 
herein granted shall cease and determine: And provided further, 
That in the event of the death of Rebecca J. Little, the name of said 
Maud C. Little shall be placed on the pension roll, subject to the 
provisions and limitations of the pension laws, at the rate of $20 per 
month from and after the date of death of said Rebecca J. Little. 

The name of Julia A. Cook, widow of Marcelon Cook, late of Com- 
pany A, First Regiment New York Volunteer Light Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Thomas T. Tally, late of Capt. Benjamin F. Cook's 
company, St. Claire County, Missouri Volunteer Militia, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Paralee Stewart, widow of Morgan Stewart, late of 
Company F, Eighth Regiment Missouri State Militia Volunteer Cav- 
alry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in leu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Susan A. Tolbert, widow of Andrew Tolbert, late of 
Company K, Fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Millie M. Phillips, widow of Robert Phillips, late of 
Company B, Thirty-third Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $46 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving, to include $6 a month for the minor child, Vivian 
Phillips, until she attains the age of 16, February 17, 1929. 

The name of Esther Mallory, widow of William J. Mallory, late of 
Company E, Fifteenth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 
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The name of Mary S. Pyle, widow of Leander Pyle, late of Company 
E, Fifteenth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Henderson, widow of James A. Henderson, 
late of Company H, Sixty-seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Carrie Powell, widow of William Powell, late of 
Company B, Eleventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Louise E. S. Butler, widow of Amos C. Butler, 
of Company G, Fiftieth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary E. Duncan, widow of William II. Duncan, 
of Company K, Twenty-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 
` The name of Martha S. Mitchell, widow of David C. Mitchell, 
late of Company A, Sixty-ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Nora Ong, widow of William C. Ong, late of Com- 
pany F, Fourth Regiment, and Company C, Second Regiment, West 
Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month. 

The name of Ethel L. Coe, widow of John P. Coe, late of Company 
E, Tenth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving: 
Provided, That in the event of the death of Elioka E. Coe, helpless 
and dependent daughter of said John P. Coe and Ethel L. Coe, the 
additional pension herein granted shall cease and determine: And 
provided further, That in the event of the death of Ethel L. Coe, 
the name of said Elioka E. Coe shall be placed on the pension roll, 
subject to the provisions and- limitations of the pension laws, at the 
rate of $20 per month from and after the date of death of said 
EtheLL. Coe. 

The name of Mamie D. Turner, helpless and dependent daughter of 
James M. Turner, late of Company A, Sixty-seventh Regiment, and 
Company G, Twenty-fourth Regiment, Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Eliza J. Rawlings, widow of Henry B. Rawlings, late 
of Company F, Fourth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
-er a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Agnes M. Sims, widow of Lafayette Sims, late of Com- 
pany G, Sixty-sixth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary E., Rankin, widow of David Rankin, late of Com- 
pany G, One hundred and seventy-eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary E. Burns, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Lewis Burns, late of Company C, Third Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 
teer Heavy Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

The name of Lucy Peters, helpless and dependent daughter of Gibson 
Peters, late of Company F, Ninety-third Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month, 

The name of Bridget Kelly, widow of James Kelly, late of Company 
G, Eighth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Emerald R. Dixon, widow of Thomas H. Dixon, late of 
Company H, Seventieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Bridget Conroy, widow of James Conroy, late of Com- 
pany F, Forty-second Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Margaret Cullen, former widow of Terrence D. Carroll, 
late of Company C, Twenty-eighth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Anna Frances Hall, widow of Caleb Hall, late of Com- 
pany E, Seventh Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Nancy S. McElroy, widow of Hartwell J. McElroy, late 
of Company C, Fifty-second Regiment Kentucky Mounted Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Nancy B. Robison, widow of Daniel C. Robison, late 
of Company I, First Regiment United States Veteran Volunteer Engi- 
neers, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah A. Burns, widow of Jonathan Burns, late of Com- 
pany L, First Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 


late 
and 


late 
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The name of June Perrin, widow of James Perrin, late of Company 
H, One hundred and forty-seventh Regiment Ohio Nationa] Guard 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Smith, widow of George W. Smith, late of 
Company F, Seventy-second Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Nancy H. Wentzel, widow of Peter Wentzel. late of 
Companies E and C, Sixtieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infauitry, 


. and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 


is now receiving. 

The name of Henrietta Miller, widow of Herman K. Miller, late of 
Company H, One hundred and forty-eighth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Croft, widow of John L. Croft, late of Com- 
panies E and F, First Regiment, and Company M, Second Regiment 
Pennsylvania Provisional Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Adda B. Smith, widow of Charles Smith, late of Com- 
pany D, Forty-fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Hannah J. Milliron, widow of James J. Milliron, late 
of Company B, First Battalion Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Sarah A. Nash, widow of George Nash, late of Company 
C, Thirteenth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Dosia A. Lester, widow of Alonzo E. Lester, late of 
Company K, Twenty-fourth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, 
and Company L, First Regiment New York Provisional Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Jane Walter, widow of Charles Walter, late of Company 
B, One hundred and forty-eighth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Rebecca I. Miller, widow of Wesley B. Miller, late of 
Company C, Fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Reserve Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Hanes, widow of Irwin Hanes, late of Com- 
pany A, Forty-fifth Regiment- Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Hannah Hummel, widow of Henry P. Hummel, late of 
Company E, One hundred and forty-ninth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Jacobs, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Williams Jacobs, late of Company F, Nineteenth Regiment Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month. e 

The name of Elizabeth R. Carlisle, widow of J. Milton Carlisle, late 
of Company D, Twentieth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Jemima Mumper, widow of Henry Mumper, late of Com- 
pany K, One hundred and thirty-third Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Harriet J. Graham, widow of Tildon Graham, late of 
Company I, Twentieth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and Com- 
pany D, Fifth Regiment Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Margaret S. Palmer, widow of Egbert E. Palmer, late 
of Company F, One hundred and eighty-fifth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The name of Viola Olmstead, widow of Marion Olmstead, late of Com- 
pany B, Third Regiment New York Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Rebecca J. Rider, widow of Charles O. Rider, late of 
Company I, First Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and Company 
C, Nineteenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary E. Chester, widow of Burget Chester, late of Com- 
pany F, Sixty-eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Rebecca L. Green, widow of William H. Green, late of 
Company I, Fifty-seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infuntry, and pay 
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her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Jackson, widow of Frederick R. Jackson, late 
of Company F, Seventh Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of Frederick 
Jackson, helpless and dependent son of said Frederick R. Jackson and 
Mary E. Jackson, the additional pension herein granted shall cease and 
determine: And provided further, That in the event of the death of 
Mary E. Jackson, the name of said Frederick Jackson shall be placed 
on the pension roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the 
pension laws, at the rate of $20 per month from and after the date of 
death of said Mary E. Jackson. l 

The name of Ann Amanda Sexton, widow of George B. Sexton, late 
sergeant major, Twenty-third Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now recciving. 

The name of Matilda R. Snow, widow of Jonathan D. Snow, late of 
Company C, Fifteenth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. - 

The name of Dora §. Hussey, widow of George L. Hussey, late of 
Company I, Twenty-second Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Hannah O'Connor, widow of Thomas O'Connor, late of 
Company D, Second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Lillian M. Walther, widow of William K. Walther, late 
private unassigned, Fourth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of May Vickery, widow of Martin A. Vickery, late of Com- 
pany D, Sixteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Crosson, widow of Thomas M. Crosson, late of 
Company C, Ninety-seventh Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
Company C, Eighth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Margaret E. Evans, widow of Samuel Evans, late of 
Company F, Seventieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and Com- 
pany A, Fifty-ninth Regiment United States Colored Volunteer In- 


fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of. 


that she is now receiving. 

The name of Catherine Krum, widow of Philip Krum, late of Fourth 
Independent Company, Obio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Nancy Frazier, widow of James P. Frazier, late of Com- 
pany G, One hundred and seventeenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and Company G, One hundred and forty-fourth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Alice Bricker, widow of Burton N. Bricker, late of Com- 
pany K, Twenty-seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Charles Stansberry, helpless and dependent son of 
John F. Stansberry, late of Company F, One hundred and seventy-fifth 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month. 

The name of Ellen Cavanaugh, widow of Patrick Cavanaugh, late 
of Company G, Second Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Heavy 
Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Rebecca Montgomery, widow of Samuel W. Montgomery, 
late of Company F, Bighth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Alice Trethewey, widow of George Trethewey, late of 
Company A, Twenty-fifth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
Company A, Fourth Regiment United States Veteran Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Jane Leist, widow of Lemuel Leist, late of Company D, 
One hundred and eighty-eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Helen M. Axline, widow of Henry A. Axline, late of 
Company G, One hundred and ninety-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of. Dorcas M. Watkins, widow of Charles A. Watkins, 
late of Company F, Twenty-fifth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, 
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and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah E. Sias, widow of William H. H, Sias, late of 
Company A, Eighty-fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Margaret E. Miller, widow of Joseph A. Miller, late 
of Company E, Two hundred and sixth Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. — 

The name of Louisa C. Longacre, widow of Lindsay E. Longacre, 
late of Company K, Fifty-ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Henrietta B. Gorham, widow of Charles E. Gorham, 
late of Company B, Twenty-second Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Joseph D. Killerlain, helpless and dependent son of 
Timothy Killerlain, late of Company K, Fortieth Regiment Wisconsin. 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month, 

The name of Catherine M. Cleland, widow of Jonathan W. Cleland, 
late of Company B, Twelfth and Forty-eighth Regiments Indiana Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Polly Johnson, widow of Frank Johnson, late of Com- 
pany K, Second Regiment Colorado Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Loretta Clubb, widow of John H. Clubb, late of Com- 
pany B, Twenty-ninth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
ber a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Nora C. Williams, widow of Joseph Williams, late of 
Company H, One hundred and twenty-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Catherine M. Downing, widow of Napoleon B. Downing, 
late of Company I, Third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Euritta A. Beard, widow of David Beard, late of 
Company A, Twenty-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Annie Bruyette, now Biebel, former widow of Anton 
Biebel, late of Companies E and H, Ninth Regiment, and Company F, 
Fiftieth Regiment, Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Martha A. Redick, widow of Robert J. Redick, late of 
Company D, Ninety-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Nannie L. Ludy, widow of James W. Ludy, late of 
Company H, One hundred and tenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Augtsta A. Davis, widow of Samuel T. Davis, late of 
Capt. William D. Fortune’s Company B, Fourth Regiment Enrolled 
Missouri Militia, Civil War, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 
per month. 

The name of Rebecca Carey, widow of James Carey, late of Coin- 
pany F, One hundred and twenty-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sacrissa J. Marlow, widow of James K. Marlow, late 
of Company K, Fifteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Susie D. Butt, widow of Henry S. W. Butt, late of 
Company F, One hundred and thirteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving, 

The name of Josephine G. Moore, widow of John H. Moore, late of 
Company A, First Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Hannah E. Kunkle, helpless and dependent daughter 
of Jacob W. Kunkie, late of Company H, One hundred and thirty- 
sixth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Sophie E. Kettering, widow of Daniel H. Kettering, 
late of Company E, One hundred and fifth Regiment, and Company I, 
Eleventh Regiment, Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and Signal Corps, 
United States Volunteers, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Josephine Howell, widow of Albert Howell, late of 
Troop M, Second Regiment United States Cavalry, and pay her a 
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pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Lydia C. Thuma, widow of Jonathan Thuma, late of 
Company B, One hundred and sixty-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving, 

The name of Sarah E. Zane, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Lanson Zane, late of Tenth Independent Battery Ohio Volunteer Light 
Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Mary V. Pierce, widow of Thomas H. B. Pierce, late 
of Company K, Third Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of John H. Caskey, late of Capt. William Beaty’s Carroll 
County Guards, Provisional Company Enrolled Missouri Militia, and 
Capt. William M. Henderson’s Company A, Sixty-fifth Regiment Enrolled 
Missouri Militia, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month. 

The name of Grant Smith, helpless and dependent son of Barnes B, 
Smith, late of Company I, Seventy-first Regiment, and Company D, 
Tenth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Ruth Ann Clay, widow of Charles H. Clay, late of 
Company H, Ninty-sixth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary E. Woods, former widow of Henry BH. Eggleston, 
late of Company B, Ninth Regiment United States Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Anise Swearengen, widow of William Swearengen, late 
of Company E, Forty-fourth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Josephine L. Wilson, widow of Joseph S. Wilson, late 
seaman, United States Navy, Civil War, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $40) per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Adah A. Woodruff, widow of David E. Woodruff, late of 
Company B, Seventy-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Kate Suchan, helpless and dependent daughter of Martin 
Suchan, late of Company I, Thirty-fourth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Mary B. Hil, widow of Edgar Hill, alias Edward 
Wixon, late of Company B, Thirty-fifth Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a penstòn at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Anna Maes, widow of Christopher Maes, late of Com- 
pany E, Seventy-fifth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Lora B. Fasig, former widow of Albert Fasig, late of 
Company G, Twenty-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of Charles H. 
Fasig, helpless and dependent son of said Albert and Lora B. Fasig, the 
additional pension herein granted shall cease and determine: And 
provided further, That in the event of the death of Lora B. Fasig, the 
name of said Charles H. Fasig shall be placed on the pension roll, 
subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, at the 
rate of $20 per month from and after the date of death of said Lora 
B. Fasig. 

The name of Mary J. Willis, widow of Henry C. Willis, late of Com- 
pany D, First Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Fannie E. Art, widow of William T. Art, late of 
Highteenth Independent Battery, Indiana Volunteer Light Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Edgington, widow of Amos D. Edgington, late 
of Company H, One hundred and seventy-third Regiment Ohio Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Margaret A. G. Macnamara, widow of Daniel G. Mac- 
namara, late first lieutenant and regimental quartermaster, Ninth 
Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Teats, widow of Silas R. Teats, late of Com- 
pany G, Twenty-second Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary J. Rogers, widow of John Rogers, late of Com- 
pany B, Seventy-eighth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Belle P. Wolfe, widow of William J. Wolfe, late of 
Eightcenth Battery, Indiana Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 
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The name of George W. Moore, late of Company G, Forty-ninth Regl- 
ment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and Company I, Seventh Regiment 
Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 
per month. 

The name of Mary E. Bierer, widow of Samuel S. Bierer, late of 
Company C, Eleventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Frances C. Andross, former widow of Henry W. Davis, 
late of Company I, One hundred and fortieth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The name of Elizabeth Fuqua, widow of Marshal T. Fuqua, late of 
Company H, Bissel’s regiment, Missouri Volunteer Engineers, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Clark, widow of John Clark, late of Company 
I, One hundred and sixty-eighth Regiment Pennsylvania Draft Militia 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Emma Smitley, widow of James M. Smitley, late of 
Company C, Sixth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Selma Creswell, widow of Joseph Creswell, late of 
Company B, Seventy-second Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah A. Doebler, widow of Elias Doebler, late of Com- 
pany H, One hundred and eighty-fourth Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Huldah Bone, widow of Robert W. Bone, late seaman, 
United States Navy, and Company F, One hundred and fourth Regi- 
ment, and Company I, One hundred and eighty-third Regiment, Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Caroline Brindley, widow of Joseph Brindley, late of 
Company L, Second Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Nancy E. Murray, widow of James Murray, late of 
Companies F and A, One hundred and fourteenth Regiment Ohio Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah Horton, helpless and dependent daughter of 
John W. Horton, late of Company H, First Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Heavy Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Mary S. Heidler, widow of John A. Heidlcr, late of 
Company I, First Regiment Maryland Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Nancy C. Burries, widow of John J. Burries, late of 
Company H, Seventy-seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary Jane Conway, widow of Martin F. Conway, late 
of Company E, Twenty-fifth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
and Company C, Fifth Regiment United States Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Elizabeth Bland, widow of John A. Bland, late of Com- 
pany G, Second Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Harriet Pritchard, widow of Andrew J. Pritchard, late 
of Company C, One hundred and twenty-sixth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary J. Cummins, widow of William D. Cummins, late 
of Company E, Ninety-seventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Margret Moore, widow of Isaac H. Moore, late of 
Company B, One hundred and thirty-cighth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Susan Reede, widow of James M. Reede, late of Com- 
pany G, Eleventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Elizabeth Hoffman, widow of Gilbert O. Hoffman, late 
of Company K, Third Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Anna Reighard, widow of Solomon Reighard, late of 
Company B, Sixty-seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Catharine Estep, widow of Elijah Estep, late of Com- 
pany C, Ninteenth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Minnie Harrison, widow of Stephen Harrison, late of 
Company I, Thirteenth Regiment, and Company I, Fifty-sixth Regi- 
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ment, Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Peter R. Crum, late of Captain J. B. Calhoun’s Cooper 
and Moniteau Counties Volunteer Missouri Militia, Civil War, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Sarah L. Robinson, widow of Thomas Robinson, late 
of Company K, One hundred and twenty-third Regiment Ohio Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Salama Hayse, widow of William Hayse, late of Com- 
pany A, Twelfth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Simeon E. Smith, helpless and dependent son of Morgan 
M. Smith, late of Company E, Second Regiment Hlinois Voluntcer 
Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Emma D. H. Sloan, widow of Benjamin P. Sloan, late 
of Company G, Second Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Francelia Rudolph, widow of James K. Rudolph, late of 
Company A, Twenty-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Freeland O. Goodwin, helpless and dependent son of 
Orrin L. Goodwin, late of Company C, First Regiment, District of 
Columbia Cavalry, and Company H, First Regiment Maine Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Della Minnick, widow of George W. Minnick, late of 
Company A, Thirty-eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Emma Hulslander, widow of David Hulslander, late of 
Company A, Two hundred and seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Louisa E. Lasley, widow of John W. Lasley, late of 
Company I, Twenty-seventh Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, 
and Company: A, Twelfth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Emma C. Weston, widow of George W. Weston, late 
of Company E, Forty-fifth Regiment, and Company A, Ninth Regiment 
Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
. month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Lucy A. Gallegly, widow of George M. Gallegly, late 
of Company E, Eighty-first Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Martha Rhea, widow of Eli T. Rhea, ‘late of Company 
B, Eighth Regiment Missouri State Militia Cavalry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah Babione, widow of Elias Babione, late of Com- 
pany A, One hundred and eleventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Staley, widow of Eli Staley, late of Company 
B, Sixth Regiment United States Cavalry, Civil War, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving, 

The name of Mary J. Leonard, widow of James B. Leonard, late of 


Company B, Twenty-eighth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry,-: 


and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Rettenmeir, widow of John Rettenmeir, late of 
Company G, Third Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Minard, widow of James Minard, late of Com- 
pany B, Twenty-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Sarah A. Thomas, widow of Fleming Thomas, late of 
Capt. Thomas S. Cary’s Company C, Sixty-fifth Regiment Enrolled Mis- 
souri Militia, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mesia Hembree, widow of William J. Hembree, late of 
Company E, Fourteenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Emma J. Gehon, widow of Martin V. B. Gehon, late of 
Company A, Sixth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and Company 
K, Fourth Regiment Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Nancy A. Murrey, widow of George W. Murrey, late of 
Company C, Tenth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Louisa T. Littler, widow of Eleazar Littler, late of 
Company I, One hundred and eighteenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
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Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Catherine F. Moore, widow of Charles W. Moore, late 
of Company G, Highty-seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah A. Snyder, widow of Charles A. Snyder, late of 
Company I, Sixtieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving, 

The name of Annie L. Ricker, widow of Joseph A. Ricker, late of 
Company C, Thirty-first Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Maggie Dunn, widow of Theon T. Dunn, late of Com- 
pany E, One hundred and twenty-sixth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Christina E. Haws, widow of Samuel Haws, late of 
Company A, Thirty-ninth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. l 

The name of Sarah F. McDaniel, widow of Samuel McDaniel, late 
of Company D, One hundred and fiftieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Luella Kunz, widow of Michael Kunz, late of Company 
B, First Battalion, Eighteenth Regimeft United States Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah H. Krout, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Noah Krout, late of Company H, One hundred and ninety-second Regl- 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah E. H. Bartlett, widow of George L. ‘Bartlett, 
late of Company B, One hundred and twenty-eighth Regiment New 
York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50. 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Louisa J. Williams, widow of Eliard Williams, late 
of Company F, Seventeenth kegiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and 
Twenty-fourth Company, Second Battalion Veteran Reserve Corps, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Barbara Kraft, widow of Robert Kraft, late of Company 
A, Nineteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Sarah C. Layman, widow of Joseph H. Layman, late 
of Company H, Fourteenth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. La Count, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Joseph La Count, late of Company G, Fourteenth Regiment Wisconsin 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

The name of Rebecca M. Wilson, widow of Andrew J. Wilson, late 
of Company L, One hundred and ninety-second Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Ellen P. Ellis, widow of William T. Ellis, late of Com- 
pany B, Sixteenth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Sophia Bistline, widow of Balser Bistline, late of Com- 
pany D, Ninety-third Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Emily Robinson, widow of Jason Robinson, late of Com- 
pany A, Forty-seventh Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Sidney Livesay, widow of Andrew J. Livesay, late of 
Company F, Forty-ninth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Millie McDougal, widow of Thomas H. McDougal, late 
landsman, United States Navy, Civil War, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Alzira W. Shaffer, widow of John P. Shaffer, late of 
Company B, First Battalion, Eighteenth Regiment United States Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Amanda M. Doty, widow of William H. H. Doty, late 
of Company A, First Regiment Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Maria Cook, widow of James H. Cook, late of Company 
K, Eighteenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 
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The name of Julia A, Heydorf, former widow of William A. Sutton, 
late of Company D, Eighth Regiment Kansas Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Calista A. Shuman, widow of David Shuman, late of 
Company C, One hundred and eightieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Lottie E. Marka, widow of Lewis Marka, late of Com- 
pany H, Second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Martha M. Fried, widow of David Fried, late of Ccm- 
pany F, Fifty-ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Rebecca J. Fraim, widow of William W. Fraim, late 
of independent acting engineers, Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Martha J. Frank, widow of George Frank, late of 
Company A, Forty-third Regiment [llinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary R. Madden, widow of George Madden, late of 
Company I, Sixty-third Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Angeline M. Norman, widow of Harvey Marcus Nor- 
man, alias Horace K. Norman, late of Company F, Seventh Regiment 
Tennessee Mounted Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Louisa White, former widow of Allen J. Burgess, late 
of Eighteenth independent battery, Ohio Volunteer Light Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Melissa J. Jaques, former widow of William H. Harvey, 
late of Company E, One hundred and fifty-sixth Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Thompson, widow of John S. Thompson, late 
of Company F, Twelfth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary J. Seel, widow of Andrew Seel, late of Com- 
pany C, One hundred and seventy-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the 
death of Frederick G. Seel, helpless and dependent son of said Andrew 
Seel and Mary J. Seel, the additional pension herein granted shall cease 
and determine: And provided further, That in the event of the death 
of Mary J. Seel, the name of said Frederick G. Seel shall be placed 
on the pension roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the 
pension laws, at the rate of $20 per month from and after the date 
of death of said Mary J. Seel. 

The name of Mary Murphy, widow of William B. Murphy, late of 
Company C, Third Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 yer month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Alice J. Connolly, widow of John E. Connolly, late of 
Company A, Sixty-seventh Regiment, and Company H, One hundred 
and ninety-seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of John R. Creager, late of Company H, One hundred and 
ninety-seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Annie Brown, widow of William C. Brown, late of 
Company D, One hundred and twenty-sixth Regiment Illinois Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Ellen Manning, widow of Luke Manning, late of Com- 
pany K, One hundred and fifth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of James A. Galloway, helpless and dependent son of 
John S. Galloway, late of Company B, Eighty-third Regiment Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Mina Brookshire, widow of Overton H. Brookshire, late 
of Company A, Twentieth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Joanna B. McAllister, widow of Dennis McAllister, 
late of Company H, Second Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Catherine Dyer, widow of John Dyer, late of Company 
A, Seventy-seventh Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and First 
Independent Battery New York Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 
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The name of Benjamin F. Clarkson, late of Capt. B. F. Cook's St. 
Clair County Missouri Militia, Civil War, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Louisa Merritt, widow of Theodore H. Merritt, late 
of Companies L and A, Sixth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy 
Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Louise Kramer, widow of Louis Kramer, late of Com- 
pany A, One hundred and thirty-sixth Regiment Indiana Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Annetta E. Calkins, widow of Belus Calkins, jr., late 
of Company F, Ninety-fourth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Emma S. Planck, widow of Samuel C. Planck, late of 
Company H, Thirteenth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Jacob Harman, late of Capt. E. C. Harper’s Company A, 
Forty-sixth Regiment, and Capt. John B. Boggs’s West Virginia State 
Scouts, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Alice L. Cassidy, widow of James Cassidy, late of Com- 
pany F, Thirteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and un- 
assigned, One hundred and ninety-fourth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary T. Clark, widow of George W. Clark, late of 
Company A, Eighth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Isabel Hart, widow of John B. Hart, late of Company 
F, Forty-seventh Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary King, widow of Charles B. King, late of Com- 
pany D, First Regiment Pennsylvania Reserve Infantry, and Com- 
pany G, One hundred and ninetieth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at = rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Clara B. Cook, widow of Christian H. Cook, late of 
Company B, Fifty-fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Breneman, widow of John H. Breneman, late 
of Company B, Twentieth Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 


The name of Jennie V. Pennington, former widow of William F. 
Yeoman, late of Company E, Eighth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Eleanor H. Riley, former widow of Henry Hastings, 
late of Company D, Fourth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Fountain E. Jackson, widow of Thomas E. Jackson, late 
of Company B, Stone County Missouri Home Guards, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. l 

The name of Josephine Shehan, widow of Aaron Shehan, late of 
Company M, Eighth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Sophronia Nelson, widow of James Nelson, late of Com- 
pany K, Eighty-ninth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Sylvia Riley, widow of William H. Riley, late of Com- 
pany E, Seventeenth Regiment Kansas Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Margaret Cooper, widow of Harley R. Cooper, late of 
Company D, Nineteenth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Margaret Donley, widow of James Donley, late of Com- 
pany F, Sixth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Sarah R. Greene, former widow of Charles W. Milmarth, 
late of Company D, Eighteenth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Adelle Tobey, widow of Henry Tobey, late of Company 
D, Seventy-fifth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 
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The name of Lucina Hightower, widow of Benedict Hightower, late 
of Company G, First Regiment Colorado Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Addie Bayles, widow of Silas Bayles, late of Company 
B, One hundred and eighteenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Clara B. Griswold, widow of Dennis K. Griswold, late 
of Company L, Second Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 pe“ month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Adaline Thatcher, widow of Milan Thatcher, late of 
Company B, Fortieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and Com- 
pany E, Twelfth Regiment Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Maggie Taylor, widow of James Taylor, late of Com- 
pany A, Seventh Regiment Missouri State Militia Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Roy Gan, helpless and dependent son of Daniel Gan, 
late of Company I, Fifth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Lucilla P. Reeves, widow of George H. Reeves, alias 
Horace Reve, late landsman, United States Navy, Civil War, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of William Oyer, helpless and dependent son of William 
Oyer, late of Company C, Sixty-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

The name of Lola M. Miller, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Preston D. Miller, late of Company H, One hundred and thirteenth 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Sophia Carter, widow of Frederick H. Carter, late of 
Company A, Fifteenth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Hattie E. McGinnis, widow of Andrew N. McGinnis, 
late of Company H, Eighty-second Regiment, and Company B, One 
hundred and seventy-fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Lucy Whiting, widow of John F. M. Whiting, late of 
Company E, Eleventh Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Nellie S. Young, widow of Albert A. Young, late of 
Company D, Thirty-third Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her:a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Flora Perry, helpless and dependent daughter of James 
M. Perry, late of Company F, Garrison Guards, and Thirty-second Regi- 
ment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month. 

The name of Willie Ann Davis, widow of Burrell Davis, late of Com- 
pany I, Second Regiment Tennessee Mounted Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Nancy E. Stanley, widow of John C. Stanley, late of 
Company F, Forty-sixth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Harriet Reese, widow of Edward Reese, late of Com- 
pany A, EHightieth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Sarah A. Dilley, widow of Vincent F. Dilley, late sub- 
stitute, unassigned, tenth congressional district, Indiana, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Alice Blackstone, widow of John Blackstone, late of 
Company C, Eighteenth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and 
Company E, Tenth Regiment Missouri State Militia Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary Wood, widow of William D. Wood, late of Com- 
pany A, Fifty-fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Elizabeth O. Kille, widow of Thomas C. Kille, late of 
Company I, First Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Martha E. Crank, widow of Lemuel P. Crank, late of 
Company A, Fifteenth Regiment United States Reserve Corps, Missouri 
Volunteer Home Guards, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 
per montk. 

The name of Elizabeth Hanners, widow of Alexander Hanners, late 
of Company D, Fourteenth Regiment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 
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The name of Martha A. Lund, widow of George P. Lund, late of 
Company B, Fourth Regiment California Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Johanna Oleson, widow of Ole Oleson, late of Company 
A, First Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah J. Somers, widow of James L. Somers, alias 
Saxton, late of Company E, Twentieth Regiment Pennsylvania Vol- 
unteer Cavalry, and Company C, First Regiment Pennsylvania Pro- 
visional Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary C. Bennett, widow of Nelson M. Bennett, late 
of Company C, Fifty-third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah Jane Campbell, widow of Thomas B. Campbell, 
late of Company K, Second Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Bertha M. Valpey, widow of Charles C. Valpey, late 
of Company E, Second Regiment California Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Nora Jacobs, widow of Michael Jacobs, late of Com- 
pany I, Forty-eighth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Moralda J. Crisp, widow of John P. Crisp, alias John 
T. Brown, late of Company E, Sixth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Missouri Marberry, widow of Wiley F. Marberry, late 
of Company D, Sixteenth Regiment, and Company M, Twelfth Regiment, 
Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Harmony C. Willabee, widow of Israel Willabee, late 
of Company E, Fortieth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Lida Kibbe, widow of William W. Kibbe, alias William 
Kiblin, late of Company B, Twenty-second Regiment Kentucky En- 
rolled Volunteer Militia, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 
per month. 

The name of Lillie M. Thomas, widow of William M. Thomas, late 
of Company A, Thirty-third Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. i 

The name of Lucinda Herning, widow of William B. Herning, late 
of Company I, First Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary C. Hartman, helpless and dependent daughter of 
John Phillips, late of Company C, Twenty-ninth Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

The name of Mary J. Jenne, former widow of Washington Russell, 
late of Company A, Ninety-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Margaret B. Taylor, widow of Joseph Taylor, late 
of Company E, Twenty-third Regiment New Jerscy Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Nancy J. Wolfe, widow of Levi Wolfe, late of Com- 
pany C, Ninth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Nancy E. Barnett, widow of John T. Barnett, late 
of Company K, One hundred and tenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Nellie A. Bennett, helpless and dependent daughter 
of Baxter C. Bennett, late of Company G, Forty-sixth Regiment 
Massachusetts Voluntecr Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Mary B. Tucker, widow of Edwin Tucker, late of 
Company A, One hundred and fifty-seventh Regiment New York Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary L. McBath, widow of Robert F. McBath, late of 
Company F, One hundred and sixty-ninth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Florence M. Legge, widow of Lawler E. Legge, late of 
Company C, One hundred and thirty-fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 
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The name of Catherine A. Purinton, widow of Custer B. Purinton, 
late of Companies G and I, Fifth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Amy E. Fenner, now Gandy, former widow of Rufus C. 
Fenner, late of Company D, Ninety-fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Ristow, widow of Charles Ristow, alias Charles 
Homan, late of Company E, Thirty-ninth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month.. 

The name of Catharine E. Grubb, widow of William Grubb, late of 
Company I, Ninth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Ellen Thompson, widow of Marion Thompson, late of 
Company C, Second Regiment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Rogers, widow of Zachariah Rogers, late of 
Capt. Eli Bruner’s Company G, Mercer Battalion, Seventh Regiment 
Missouri State Militia, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The name of Louesa F. Veley, widow of Robert Veley, late of Cem- 
pany E, One hundred and thirty-fourth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Gibson, widow of William H. Gibson, late 
second-class musician, Seventy-second Regiment New York Voluntzer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Gibson, widow of Nathan C. Gibson, late of 
Company B, One hundred and forty-second Regiment Indiana Voluntcer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Raymond, widow of Evi A. Raymond, late of 
Company E, Third Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary Dunaway, widow of James H. Dunaway, late of 
Company A, Sixth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Thomas, widow of William O. Thomas, late of 
Company F, Twenty-sixth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Alice M. Thomas, widow of Shubald H. Thomas, late of 
Company B, First Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary A. Walton, widow of James F. Walton, alias James 
Francis, late of Company A, One hundred and ninety-ninth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Catherine May, widow of Andrew May, late of Company 
F, Forty-ninth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Amanda J. Farrow, widow of Jamcs Farrow, late 
seaman, United States Navy, Civil War, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Smith, widow of Charles A. Smith, late 
landsman and schoolmaster, United States Navy, Civil War, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Rebecca A. Strong, widow of James N. Strong. late of 
Company K, Fifty-fourth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving, 

The name of Mary Travis, widow of Benjamin D. Travis, late of 
Company D, Third Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mattie M. Schoonmaker, widow of Charles J. Schoon- 
maker, late first-class boy, United States Navy, Civil War, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Sarah Ð. Wolf, widow of William H. H. Wolf, late 
of Company M, Twentieth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Olive J. Ebert, widow of Charles W. Ebert, late of 
Company B, Twelfth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Eliza C. Baldridge, widow of James F. Baldridge, late 
of Company A, Third Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. j 
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The name of Emma F. Garretson, helpless and dependent daughter 
of Leonidas G. Garretson, late of Company I, Fortieth Regiment In- 
diana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month. 7 

The name of Virginia F. Huddleston, widow of Moses Huddieston, 
late of Company C, First Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Nancy Day, former widow of William M. Absher, late 
of Company C, One hundred and tenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Martha A. Dill, widow of Robert G. Dill, late of Com- 
pany E, One hundred and second Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry, and Company H, Forty-third Regiment United States Colored 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of James Self, helpless and dependent son of Green M. C. 
Self, late of Company B, Ninth Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Birdie Taylor, widow of John V. Taylor, late of Com- 
pany A, Highty-fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Permelia E. Dugger, widow of George M. Dugger, iate 
of Company B, First Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary A. Koerper, widow .of Egon A. Koerper, late 
lieutenant colonel and deputy surgeon general, United States Army, 
Civil War, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Martha L. E. Bromberg, widow of Samuel A. Brom- 
berg, late of Company I, Eleventh Regiment New York Volunteer 
Cavalry, and Company I, Fifty-sixth Regiment New York State Militia 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Eliza M. Sawyer, widow of Edward H. Sawyer, late of 
Company I, Twenty-ninth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Elmira J. Ashmore, widow of James A. Ashmore, late 
of Company F, Eighty-fifth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Susan E. Williams, widow of Benjamin F. Williams, 
late of Company B, Fifty-first Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, 
and Company B, Fifty-third Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary E. Haywood, widow of George W. Haywood, late 
of Company K, Second Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah J. Freels, widow of George A. Freels, late of 
Company G, Seventh Regiment Tennessee Mounted Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Margaret Malloy, widow of Hugh Malloy, late of Com- 
pany A, Fiftieth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay hera 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Sarah L. Moore, widow of William Moore, late of 
Company H, Eighth Regiment Missouri State Militia Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah F. Roe, widow of George A. Roe, late of Company 
L, Sixth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary J. Allen, widow of William A. Allen, alias 
William H. Allen, late of Capt. Hugh A. Yarnell]’s Company A, Forty- 
third Regiment Enrolled Missouri Volunteer Militia, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. ; 

The name of Mary F. McCrath, widow of Patrick McGrath, late of 


Company D, Seventh Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 


receiving. 

The name of Emma Pernier, widow of George Pernier, late of Com- 
pany D, Eighty-eighth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and 
Company 78, Second Battalion, Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Eli Null, late of Company F, Third Regiment Potomac 
Home Brigade, Maryland Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month, 

The name of Dora A. Murphy, widow of Dennison M. G. Murpby, 
late of Companies B and G; Fourth Regiment Minnesota Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 
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The name of Lizzie Aarons, widow of John G. Aarons, late of Com- 
pany E, Twentieth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Lida A. Jones, widow of Joseph Jones, late of Com- 
pany E, Two hundred and sixth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary C. Reid, widow of James Reid, late of Company D, 
First Regiment Potomac Home Brigade, Maryland Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Caroline A. Grosh, widow of Henry H. Grosh, late 
artificer, Independent Battery, Pennsylvania Volunteer Light Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Jennettie Rowland, widow of James W. Rowland, late 
of Company E, Thirty-fifth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah J. Mull, widow of David H. Mull, late of Com- 
pany A, Fourteenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and Company 
B, One hundred and fifteenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Ettie Sinclair, helpless and dependent daughter of John 
Hi. Sinclair, late of Company. D, Thirteenth Regiment New York Volun- 
teer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month, 

The name of Rachel A. Boner, widow of William S. Boner, late of 
Company D, One hundred and twenty-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Ella J. Motsiff, widow of William H. Motsiff, late of 
Company I, Third Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. _ 

The name of Caroline E. Moore, former widow of Decamp B. Voor- 
hees, late of Company I, Eighty-fourth Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and Company G, Nineteenth Regiment Veteran Reserve Corps, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

. The name of Ann J. Snow, widow of Freeman Snow, late of Com- 
pany K, Third Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Theresa Walsh, widow of Walter Walsh, late coal heaver, 
United States Navy, Civil War, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Ada A. Bryant, widow of Rufus O. Bryant, late of 
Sixteenth Battery New York Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay her 
. a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Martha E. Davis, widow of Henry Davis, late of Com- 
pany K, Twenty-first Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Anna Withers, widow of William Withers, late of Com- 
pany L, Third Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah J. Piercy, widow of William T. Piercy, late of 
Company H, Thirty-eighth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

. The name of Margaret E. Allen, widow of Merritt H. Allen, late of 
Company H, One hundred and twenty-fourth Regiment Illinois Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah J. Rice, widow of Spencer Rice, late of Company 
B, Second Regiment North Carolina Mounted Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Nancy Wild, widow of Robert P. Wild, late of Company 
B, Second Regiment North Carolina Mounted Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mary Buttz, widow of John G. Buttz, late of Company 
K, Second Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Eilen L. Clark, widow of Robert J. Clark, late of Com- 
pany D, Second Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Sarah F. Dumay, widow of George C. Dumay, late of 
Company C, Twenty-fourth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Susan J. Conner, widow of Charles J. Conner, late 
of Company B, Eighty-eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 


pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 
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The name of Mary A. Miller, former widow of John H. Everhart, 
late of Company K, Twenty-seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Louisa C. Hawkins, widow of James Hawkins, late of 
Company B, Eighth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Eugene Promie, substitute for Isaac S. Douglas (a 
drafted man), assigned to Company C, Forty-third Regiment New 
York Infantry, also private Company F, Third Regiment New 
York Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Sarah F. Phillips, widow of Andrew J. Phillips, late 
of Company I, Eleventh Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Howard, widow of John Howard, late of 
Company K, Eighty-second Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Jennie H. Wilson, widow of Clarence Wilson, late of 
Company B, Second Regiment Provisional Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Heavy Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Anna Trost, widow of Frederick Trost, late of Com- 
pany K, One hundred and thirty-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Minora J. Williams, widow of Thomas Williams, late of 
Company A, Eleventh Regiment Pennsylvania Reserve Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Margaret J. Calhoun, widow of William T. Calhoun, 
late of Company H, Two hundred and sixth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Phillips, widow of Charles T. Phillips, late of 
Company D, Thirty-first Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. , 

The name of Martha Jane Raphuse, widow of Andrew Raphuse, late 
of Company I, Fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary Hartley, widow of Ruthven P. Hartley, late of 
Company D, Twenty-seventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu ot that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Ida L. Martin, widow of Augustus N. Martin, late of 
Company E, Seventy-eighth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of tbat 
ghe is now receiving. 

The name of Luella ©. Smead, widow of Charles E. Smead, late of 
Company M, Ninth and Second Regiments New York Volunteer Heavy 
Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary W. Porter, widow of William B. Porter, late of 
Company F, Eleventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Ruth C, Johnson, widow of Orange G. Johnson, late 
of Company H, Two hundred and seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Anna M. Woods, widow of Wilmer Woods, late of 
Company C, One hundred and ninety-seventh Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Lucretia Haddock, widow of Allen Haddock, late of 
Company G, Sixty-fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Josephus Railey, helpless and dependent son of 
William E. Railey, late of Company C, Thirty-seventh Regiment Ken- 
tucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 
per month. 

The name of Orianna Dyer, widow of James S. Dyer, late ordinary 
seaman, United States Navy, Civil War, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Susan G. Ulrick, former widow of Tunis P. Ashbrook, 
late of Company B, Seventeenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Julia Etta Martin, widow of John A. Martin, late 
of Company D, Thirty-third Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantzy, and 
pay her a pension at the Tate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 
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The name of William L. Myers, helpless and dependent son of 
Lawrence Myers, alias Frederick Smitb, late of Company B, Ninety- 
first Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Ella E. Snyder, widow of Peter H. Snyder, late of 
Company I, Twenty-fifth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of Maud 
Snyder, helpless and dependent daughter of said Peter H. Snyder and 
Ella E. Snyder, the additional pension herein granted shall cease 
` and determine: And provided further, That in the event of the death 
of Ella E. Snyder, the name of said Maud Snyder shall be placed on 
the pension roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the 
pension laws, at the rate of $20 per month from and after the date of 
death of said Ella E. Snyder. 

The name of Laura Brown, widow of William Brown, late of 
Company F, One hundred and forty-sixth Regiment New York Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and Company D, Sixth Regiment Veteran Reserve 
Corps, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Jennie M. Lambert, widow of Charles W. Lambert, 
late of Company G, First Regiment Michigan Volunteer Sharpshooters, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Cecilia McCullough, helpless and dependent daughter 
of Daniel McCullough, late of Companies H and A, One hundred 
and ninety-second Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Nannie M. Forsha, widow of James P. Forsha, late 
of Company F, Seventh Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Annie E. Christley, former widow of William C. 
Christley, late of Company H, Seventy-eighth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The name of Sarah A. Augustine, widow of John Augustine, late 
of Company A, First Regiment Missouri State Militia Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. . 

The name of Eliza S. Smith, widow of Samuel B. Smith, late of 
Company K, Ninety-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. i 

The name of Elizabeth Carr, widow of Winslow A. Carr, late of Com- 
pany L, Eighth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Polly B. Warner, widow of Darius Warner, late of Com- 
pany K, One. hundred and twelfth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Jennie Read, widow of Lucius H. Read, late of Com- 
pany K, One hundred and twelfth Regiment New York Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Annetta L. Pruden, widow of John R. Pruden, late 
private unassigned, Third Regiment Ilinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Ellen Hogan, widow of Owen Hogan, late of Company 
B, Van Horn’s battalion, United States Reserve Corps, Missouri Volun- 
teer Infantry, dnd pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Ann McCormick, widow of Francis P. McCormick, late 
of Company C, Fifteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and 
Company C, Second Regiment New York Provisional Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving, 

The name of Eliza S. Long, widow of Charles Long, late of Com- 
pany I, One hundred and seventy-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. _ 

The name of Isabell D. Heeter, widow of Harrison H. Heeter, late 
of Company H, Twenty-second Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cav- 
alry, and Company K, Third Regiment Pennsylvania Provisional Volun- 
teer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Nancy J. Temple, widow of Robert Temple, late of 
Company B, Seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Reserve Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary G. Green, widow of Martin V. Green, late of Com- 
pany G, One hundred and seventeenth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and Company M, Fifth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy 
Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 
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The name of Johanna Mansfield, widow of Patrick Mansfield, late of 
B Battalion, Twelfth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Matilda A. Hammond, widow of Jonathan Hammond, 
late of Company H, One hundred and thirty-second Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Hannah C. Williams, widow of John W. Williams, late 
seaman, United States Navy, Civil War, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mollie M. Roberts, widow of Alexander Roberts, late 
of Company B, Thirteenth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Annie Anderson, widow of James L. Anderson, late of 
Company E, Twenty-sixth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Amelia A. Conner, widow of William A. Conner, late of 
Company F, Second Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Cavairy, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Nellie G. Eckman, widow of David R. Eckman, late 
quartermaster sergeant, Ninety-third Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Susan A. Troutman, widow of Frank T. Troutman, late 
of Company I, Two hundred and eleventh Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Cornelius J. Gill, helpless and dependent son of 
Lawrence Gill, late of Company A, Eighteenth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and Company E, First Regiment Veterans Reserve 
Corps, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Augusta A. Snyder, widow of Gottlieb Snyder, late of 
Company K, Third Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Amanda L. King, widow of Irvin King, late of Com- 
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Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Jennie M. Strain, widow of James E. Strain, late of 
Company B, One hundred and thirty-eighth Regiment Illinois Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Fredericka Dawes, widow of Orson J. Dawes, late of 
Company H, Fifth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving, 

The name of Martha A. Brodrick, widow of Edward Brodrick, late 
of Company F, Thirty-first Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Elizabeth M. Adrian, widow of Michael Adrian, late of 
Company D, Twenty-seventh Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Elizabeth McDuff, widow of William McDuff, late of 
Company F, Ninety-first Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Luransa Creath, widow of George Creath, late of Com- 
pany C, Eighteenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Belinda Martin, widow of John Martin, late of Com- 
pany I, Sixty-fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Ann Neilan, widow of William Neilan, late of Company 
A, One hundred and seventy-fifth Regiment New York Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Ann BÐ. Kite, widow of Robert Kite, late of Company 
H, One hundred and eighty-sixth Regiment, and Company G, One 
hundred and nineteenth Regiment, Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Burge, widow of Samuel I. Burge, late of 
Company C, Fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Reserve Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Romesburg, widow of William Romesburg, late 
of Company G, Forty-second Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Martha E. Cullinmore, widow of George P. Cullinmore, 
late of Company I, One hundred ‘and fifty-second Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 
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The name of Sallie B. Glenn, widow of John F. Glenn, late of Com- 
pany F, Twenty-seventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mintie M. McIlwaine, widow of William McIlwaine, late 
of Company D, Two hundred and fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Marinda C. Gibbs, widow of Archibald Gibbs, late of 
Company E, Ninth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Harriet E. Perkins, widow of Edwin C. Perkins, late of 
Company C, Twenty-second Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Minnie V. Main, former widow of William Alsop, late of 
Company G, One hundred and fiftieth Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Minnie Taylor, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Andrew J. Taylor, late of Company E, Seventy-fifth Regiment Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

The name of Susan Hunziker, widow of John Hunziker, late of Com- 
pany lI, Third Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and Company 92, 
Second Battalion Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Rebecca Garrett, widow of John H. Garrett, late of 
Company BH, Fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Reserve Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Phebe E. Pray, widow of Daniel Pray, late of Company 
K, Eighteenth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. l l 

The name of Margaret Driscoll, widow of Jeremiah Driscoll, late of 
Company C, Second Battalion, Sixteenth Regiment United States In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that ghe is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah E. Virtue, widow of Thomas K. Virtue, late of 
Company K, Seventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Bessie E., Campbell, widow of Eli Campbell, late of 
Company B, Sixth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and Com- 
pany B, Second Regiment Pennsylvania Provisional Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Anna Brown, widow of James Brown, late of Com- 
pany C, Forty-ninth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Nettie Crandell, widow of Henry Crandell, late of 
Company C, Seventieth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
Troop D, Second Regiment United States Cavalry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Catherine Guyette, widow of Franklin Guyette, late of 
Company K, Fifth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Esther Cunningham, widow of James M. Cunningham, 
late of Company D, Thirty-fourth Regiment Indiana Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Eliza Pedrick, widow of William Pedrick, late of Com- 
pany K, One hundred and fifteenth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Jane C. Young, widow of Chauncey W. Young, late of 
Company K, One hundred and forty-fifth Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Caroline Greenfield, widow of William W. Greenfield, 
late of Company H, One hundred and fifty-sixth Regiment Ohio 
National Guard Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Malinda E. Willhaite, widow of Winfield Scott Will- 
haite, late of Company F, Eighteenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Amanda Ammon, widow of Edward Ammon, late of 
Company B, Eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving, 

The name of Harriet M. Rodm&an, widow of John A. Rodman, late 
of Company B, Thirty-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
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pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Lucy E. Warren, widow of John Warren, late of Com- 
pany A, Seventieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving : Provided, That in the event of the death of Jesse J. War- 
ren, helpless and dependent son of said John Warren and Lucy E. 
Warren, the additional pension herein granted shall cease and deter- 
mine: And provided further, That in the event of the death of Lucy 
E. Warren, the name of said Jesse J. Warren shall be placed on the 
pension roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, at the rate of $20 per month from and after the date of death of 
said Lucy E. Warren. 

The name of Emma F. Campbell, widow of George S. Campbell, late 
of Company D, Twenty-fifth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah A. T. Fox, widow of Lucius Fox, late of Com- 
pany I, Eighth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Rebecca A. Craig, widow of Carroll C. Craig, late of 
Company A, One hundred and forty-fifth Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Charlottie Taylor, widow of Stephen Taylor, late of 
Company E, Forty-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Georgia Beard, widow of John T. Beard, late of Com- 
panies E and D, Ninety-ninth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Mary L. Ickes, widow of Hermanus Ickes, late of Com- 
pany G, One hundred and eleventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Susan Oliva Heard, widow of James A. Heard, late of 
Company H, One hundred and twenty-fourth Regiment Illinois Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Ida L. Rogers, helpless and dependent daughter of Wil- 
liam H. Rogers, late of Company E, Sixteenth Regiment Vermont 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

The name of Sidney O. Roughton, helpless and dependent son of 
Thomas B. Roughton, late of Company H, Forty-ninth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 
per month. 

The name of Frances A. Bruce, widow of Henry L. Bruce, alias Bacon, 
late of Company C, Sixteenth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Ella Winegardner, widow of James A. Winegardner, late 
of Company K, Nincty-ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Lucinda E. Sisson, widow of Orrin R. Sisson, late of 
Company K, One hundred and thirty-sixth Regiment New York Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving, 

The name of Arabella Dalie, widow of James H. Dalie, late band 
musician, second brigade, third division Sixth Army Corps, Civil War, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Susan F. Pardonner, widow of Johnathan E. Pardon- 
ner, late of Company B, Sixth Regiment United States Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in licu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Shores, widow of Lewis F. Shores, late of 
Company K, First Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Cavalry, aud pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in licu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Sarah E. Rice, widow of Thomas C. Rice, late of Com- 
pany E, Thirty-ninth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Anna Mattoon, widow of John E. Mattoon, late of 
Company F, Twenty-first Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Christianah Harbert, widow of Harrison L. Harbert, 
late of Company C, Sixth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Amelia T. Smith, widow of Frederick Smith, late of 
Company L, Second Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
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and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Huldah Elliott, widow of Francis Elliott, late of Com- 
pany H, Fifty-eighth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Nora Erney. helpless and dependent daughter of 
Erwin S. Erney, late of Company C, Bleventh Regiment Indiana Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month 
in Heu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Anna Murray, former widow of Edward McManus, 
late of Eighteenth Independent Battery New York Volunteer Light 
Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. — 

The name of Anna M. Valentine, widow of Joseph E. Valentine, late 
of Company A, Ninety-seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving, 

The name of Annie M. Horn, widow of Charles Horn, late of 
Company M, Second Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pesion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. ; 

The name of Lydia A. Roberts, former widow of Francis M. Thomas, 
late of Company I, Eighth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Hagadorn, widow of John W. Hagadorn, late 
of Company I, One hundred and fifteenth Regiment, and Company H, 
Forty-seventh Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Josephine. Kepner, widow of Hezekiah Kepner, late of 
Company C, Forty-seventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
Seventh Independent Company, Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Samantha E. Waldridge, widow of Simon P. Waldridge, 
late of Company I, .Eighty-second Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Ellen M. Overley, widow of Joseph Kelsey Overly, late 
of Company C, Thirty-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Elizabeth F. Hutchinson, widow of Daniel S. Hutchin- 
son, late of Company I, Bighty-sixth Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of James Marshall Black, late of Company G, Third Regi- 
ment Potomac Home Brigade, Maryland Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Pearl E. Howell, helpless and dependent daughter of 
David Howell, late of Company C, Ninety-seventh Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Martha M. Robb, widow of Elijah C. Robb, late of 
Company I, Eighth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Charlie Robinson, helpless and dependent son of James 
Robinson, late of Company A, Forty-seventh Regiment Kentucky Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Sarah Harmon, widow of Henry C. Harmon, late of 
Company D, Eighteenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Cora D. Harrington, widow of George W. Harrington, 
late of Company K, One hundred and sixth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $80 per 
month, 

The name of Altie M. Clark, widow of Thomas Clark, late of Com- 
pany K, Third Regiment New York Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Margaret J. Ammons, widow of James M. Ammons, late 
of Company I, Fifty-fifth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Susan M. Noe, widow of Isaac N. Noe, late of Company 
B, Eleventh Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Margaret West, widow of Benjamin L. West, late of 
Company D, First Regiment Florida Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Josephine B. Scranton, widow of J. Samuel Scranton, 
late of Company G, Fourteenth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 
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The name of Lola Qualls, helpless and dependent daughter of James 
M. Qualls, late of Company I, First Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Julia R. Carpenter, widow of Louis R. Carpenter, late 
of Company C, Forty-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary Schoonmaker Smith, widow of Abram S. Smith, 
late of Company H, Eightieth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. l 

The name of Bridget R. Caden, former widow of Michael Ryan, 
late of Twelfth Independent Battery, Massachusetts Volunteer Light 
Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. . 

The name of Elizabeth Hogle, widow of Robert Hogle, late of Com- 
pany H, Third Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Hmma Steele, former widow of Charles H. Steele, late 
of Company C, Sixth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Laura C. Woodley, widow of Lorenzo A. Woodlcy, 
late of Company G, Sixtieth Regiment New York Volunteer. Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu ‘of that 
she is now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of Olive 
Woodley, -helpless and dependent daughter of said Lorenzo A. and 
Laura C. Woodley, the additional pension herein granted shall cease 
and determine: And provided further, 'That in the event of the death 
of Laura C. Woodley the name of said Olive Woodley shall be placed 
on the pension roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the 
pension laws, at the rate of $20 per month from and after the date 
of death of said Laura C. Woodley. 

The name of Emma R. Pickering, widow of Jordan P. Pickering, 
late of Company L, Sixth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Anna Evans, widow of Joseph Evans, late of Company 
B, Eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Emma K, Baker, widow of Lasson P. Baker, late of 
Company C, Fourth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Michael McMahon, helpless and dependent son of 
Thomas G. McMahon, late of Company I, Eighth Regiment Iowa Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Effie Place, widow of Arthur A. Place, late of Company 
F, Third Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and Company K, First 
Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Jobn English, late substitute, unassigned, Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month. 

The name of Oscar Doster, helpless and dependent son of Henry 
Doster, late of Company I, One hundred and sixty-cighth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month, 

The name of Emily L. Parker, widow of James E. Parker, late of 
Company K, Twelfth Regiment United States Colored Voluntecr Heavy 
Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Margaret R. F. Newell, widow of William C. Newell, 
late of Twenty-fourth Independent Battery Ohio Volunteer Light 
Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Eunice Higgins, widow of Stephen H. Higgins, late of 
Company E, Fourth Independent Battalion Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The: name of Lydia Robinson, widow of Edmond J. Robinson, late 
pilot, United States Navy (U. S. S. Satellite), and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Harriet I, Hooker, now Colvin, former widow of William 
Hooker, late of Company I, Eighty-first Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah F. Baldwin, widow of James M. Baldwin, late of 
Company H, Ninety-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary C. Powelson, widow of George Powelson, late of 
Company G, One hundred and tenth Regiment Pennsylvania Voluntcer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Margaret Gabbard, widow of William M. Gabbard, late 
of Company A, Forty-seventh Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, 
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and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Caroline S. Thayer, widow of Walter B. Thayer, late of 
Twenty-third Independent Battery New York Volunteer Light Artillery, 
and Company A, Eighth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artil- 
lery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Susan M. Tryon, widow of Jared L. Tryon, late of Com- 
pany H, Ninth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Frances E. West, widow of James West, late of Company 
A, One hundred and eleventh Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Nancy Emily Brown, widow of Benjamin F. Brown, late 
of Company C, Ninth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that. she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary V. Chapin, widow of Cornelius O. Chapin, late of 
Company B, Tenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Sarah L. McAllister, widow of Levi McAllister, late of 
Company A, Fortieth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her % pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah J. Beam, widow of Michael Beam, late of Com- 
pany G, Fifteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Rebecca A. Swisher, widow of Henry M. Swisher, late of 
Company E, Sixty-sixth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Almedia Spencer, widow of Charles Spencer, late of 
Company G, Sixth Regiment Massachusetts Militia Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Eliza V. Baker, widow of Christopher M. Baker, late of 
Company E, Thirty-sixth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Virginia Applegate, widow of Daniel W. Applegate, late 
of Company H, First Regiment Oregon Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Emily J. Alley, widow of William Alley, late of Company 
E, Forty-fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Josephine A. Allison, widow of William Allison, late of 
Company D, One hundred and seventy-fifth Regiment New York Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Chapman, widow of Albert W. Chapman, late of 
Companies G and C, First Regiment Vermont Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Benjamin H. Sellars, helpless and dependent son of 
John H. Sellars, late of Company B, Fifty-seventh Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

The name of Alice Love, widow of Philip Love, late of Company A, 
Fifty-eighth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Adeline Hopkins, widow of George G. Hopkins, late of 
Company F, Forty-eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and Com- 
pany F, Forty-fourth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. l 

The name of Eunice Cundiff, widow of John W. Cundiff, late of Com- 
pany L, Fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving, 

The name of Martha A. Walker, widow of Thomas J. Walker, late 
of Company D, Eighth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Gertrude Clites, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Levi Clites, late of Company H, Two hundred and eleventh Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month. . 

The name of Mollie Aulgur, widow of Sail C. Aulgur, late of Com- 
pany C, Fifth Regiment Provisional Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

.The name of Ruth E. Herrick, widow of Harding P. Herrick, late 
of Company A, One hundred and eighty-eighth Regiment New York 
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Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The name of Magdalen Cadro, widow of Peter W. Cadro, late of 
Company F, Second Battalion, Twelfth Regiment United States Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Nancy C. Caster, widow of Porter Caster, late of Com- 
pany G, Eighteenth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Frances Leigh, widow of Samuel Leigh, late of Com- 
pany B, Tenth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Judah Howard, widow of William G. Howard, late of 
Company I, Twenty-fourth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Annie Richards, former widow of Alfred Wilson, late 
of Company C, Second Battalion, Sixteenth Regiment United States 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lleu of that she is now receiving. ` 

The name of Susan ©. Waddle, widow of David Waddle, late of 
Company H, Twenty-third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Rosalia Elizabeth Blanchard, widow of Charles W. 
Blanchard, late of Company B, One hundred and ninety-third Regi- 
ment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that she is pow receiving. 

The name of Sallie F. Miller, widow of George V. Miller, late of 
Company K, Thirty-eighth Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth A. McDonald, widow of James K, McDonald, 
late of Company F, Twenty-sixth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and Eighth Independent Company, New York Volunteer Sharpshooters, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah C. Swagert, widow of John A. Swagert, late of 
Company F, Third Regiwent Pennsylvania Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Lillian Willard, widow of Edward P. Willard, late of 
Company C, Eleventh Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Drakeley, widow of Abiram T. Drakeley, late 
of Company I, Twenty-third Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, 
and Company L, First Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Anna Watson, widow of Ralph C. Watson, late of Com- 
pany F, Twenty-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Frances E. Wilcox, widow of Lorin C. Wilcox, late of 
Company I, Twenty-sixth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary S. Watkins, widow of James E. Watkins, late of 
Company F, Second Regiment Eastern Shore Maryland Volunteer In- 
fantry, and Company I, Eleventh Regiment Maryland Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Harriet E. Chapel, widow of James F. Chapel, late of 
Company D, Fourth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Harbison, widow of Robert Harbison, late of 
Company B, One hundred and thirty-fourth Regiment New York Volun- 
teer Infantry, and Company G, Twelfth Regiment Veteran Reserve 
Corps, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Humphrey, widow of David J. Humphrey, late 
of Company A, Ninety-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Marie E. Clark, widow of Robert T. Clark, late of Com- 
pany G, First Regiment United States Colored Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Alice M. Esty, widow of John W. Esty, late of Com- 
pany L, Second Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Link, former widow of Frank Doerler, late 
of Company I, One hundred and eighty-seventh Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 
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The name of Jane Martin, widow of John L. Martin, late of Com- 
pany D, Sixth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Catharine Martin, widow of Wesley Martin, late of Com- 
pany H, Second Regiment Tennessee Mounted Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Wealtha A. Brumbaugh, widow of Daniel H. Brum- 
baugh, late of Company I, Twenty-ninth Regiment Iowa Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in licu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth B. Jackson, widow of James S. Jackson, late 
of Company F, Twenty-first Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

_ The name of Elizabeth Saint John, widow of Noah Saint John, late 
of Company C, Twenty-fifth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay ber a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Julia A. Gault, widow of John W. Gault, late of Com- 
pany B, First Regiment Oregon Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Minnie Beery, widow of Tioma J. Beery, late of Com- 
- pany H, Seventh Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Louisa J. Hoffman, widow of Henry C. Hoffman, late 
of Company E, Fortieth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mary H. Fuller, widow of Philo Fuller, late of Company 
F, Third Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pen- 
gion at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Adah B. Spahr, widow of Enos Spahr, late of Company 
B, Fifty-fourth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of K. Irene Hadley, widow of Lafayette Hadley, late of 
Company B, Second Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. l 

The name of Jennie Houser, widow of Jacob W. Houser, late of 
Company B, Thirty-fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, ard pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary E, Edsell, widow of Benjamin D. Edsell, late 
landsman, United States Navy, Civil War, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving: Pro- 
vided, That in the event of the death of Charles E. Edsell, helpless 
and dependent son of said Mary E. and Benjamin D. Edsell, the addi- 
tional pension herein granted shall cease and determine: And provided 
further, That in the event of the death of Mary BH. Edsell, the name 
of said Charles E, Edsell shall be placed on the pension roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, at the rate of 
$20 per month from and after the date of death of said Mary E. 
Edsell. 

The name of Lovina Printz, widow of James P. Printz, late of 
Seventeenth Independent Battery, Ohio Volunteer Light Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Fannie Merrick, widow of Wheeler O. Merrick, late of 
Company F, Forty-fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Margaret Bigham, widow of James Bigham, late of 
Company K, One hundred and eighty-fourth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah A. Wentz, widow of Herman A. Wentz, late of 
Company WB, NBighty-seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Susan Wagener, widow of Levi Wagener, late of 
Company I, Two hundred and ninth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Maggie Taylor, widow of Robert Taylor, late of Com- 
pany C, Third Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Emma L. Deam, widow of Harrison L, Deam, late of 
Company E, Thirty-fourth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah J. Ellis, widow of Simon B. Millis, late of Com- 
pany D, Tenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and Company 
G, Seventieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 
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The name of Cyrus Biles, helpless and dependent son of Fleming 
Biles, late of Company L, Fourth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Hannah Stinson. widow of James Stinson, late of 
Company L, Seventh Regiment New York Volunteer Ifeavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Laura J. Thurston, widow of William H. Thurston, 
late of Company F, First Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Light 
Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Josephine L. K. Sedgwick, widow of Frederick W. Sedg- 
wick, late of Company A, Tenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Stewart, widow of Franklin A. Stewart, late 
of Company L, Ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Legion, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Amelia E. Steinrock, widow of Isaac G. Steinrock, late 
of Company B, Fiftieth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 


The name of Ella J. Slate, widow of William C. Slate, late of Com- 
pany D, Twelfth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that she is now 
receiving, 

The name of Roena C. Caskey, widow of James T. Caskey, late of 
Company G, Forty-fifth Regiment Kentucky Mounted Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Annie Deardorff, widow of Peter P. Deardorff, late of 
Company B, One hundred and thirty-eighth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Clara V. Swanson, widow of John Swanson, 2d, late 
of Company F, One hundred and twelfth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Livona Holton, former widow of Stephen R. Goodwin, 
late of Company E, Twenty-first Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Frienzelia B. Fulford, widow of Alfred A. Fulford, late 
of Company H, Twenty-seventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Nancy J. Troup, widow of Eli H. Troup, late of Com- 
pany D, Seventy-eighth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Mary J. Seymour, widow of Russell Seymour, late of 
Company F, Seventy-seventh Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
and First Independent Battery New York Volunteer Light Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary C. Wilday, widow of Alva S. Wilday, late of Com- 
pany D, Forty-third Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Didyoung, widow of Adam Didyoung, late of 
Company F, Seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Sarah E. Kirk, widow of Clark H. Kirk, late of Com- 
pany D, Fifty-eighth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary M. Reeves, widow of William Reeves, late of Com- 
pany H, Sixteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Josephine Reynolds, widow of Felix Reynolds, late of 
Company H, Eighty-eighth Regiment lllinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
Company F, Twelfth Regiment Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Laura A. Fouch, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Robert A. Fouch, late of Company E, One hundred and ninety-third 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month. 

The name of Hannah Randles, widow of Abraham A. R&ndles, late 
of Company G, One hundred and ninety-eighth Regiment Ohio Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of John Williams, late of Company Ð, Ninth Regiment 
Maryland Voluntcer Infantry, and United States Marine Corps, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 
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The name of Mary C. Harbrecht, widow of Henry Harbrecht, late 
of Company I, Seventieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Frances H. Palmer, widow of James W. Palmer, late 
of Company C, One hundred and eighteenth Regiment New York Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Catharine Luper, widow of Jasper Luper, late of Com- 
pany A, Highty-ninth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Leaner Napier, widow of Franklin Napier, late of 
Company E, Forty-ninth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Katie E. Sterner, widow of Joseph A. Sterner, alias 
Joseph S. Miller, late of Company G, Nincty-ninth Regiment Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in licu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Martha Alice Bingham, widow of Benjamin Bingham, 
late of Company II, Fourteenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
shc is now receiving. 

The name of Ellen F. Smith, widow of Nathan M. Smith, late of 
Company E, One hundred and fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Doroleski.R. Stratton, widow of Uriah W. Stratton, 
late of Company D, Eighty-fifth Regiment, and Company H, One hun- 
dred and ninth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Carrie Phillips, former widow of James A. Smith, late 
of Second Independent Battery, Ohio Volunteer Light Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Rebecca J. Brady, widow of William H. Brady, late 
of Company E, Twenty-seventh Regiment New York Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Elizabeth Lewis, widow of William P. Lewis, late of 
Company M, Fourteenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Margaret F. Plummer, widow of Arthur N. Plummer, 
late of Company C, Nineteenth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cav- 
alry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah E. Blosier, widow of Henry H. Blosier, late 
of Company E, Thirty-eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Dorothea Walter, widow of Frederick Walter, late of 
Company I, Eighth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The ndme of Adele K. Heitnrann, widow of Adrian C. Heitmann, late 
of Company I, Twenty-seventh Regiment Connecticut Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Rebecca M. Hill, helpless ani dependent daughter of 
Miner R. Hill, late of Company H, One hundred and seventy-seventh 
Regiment Pennsylvania Drafted Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Sarah L. Norton, widow of Henry H. Norton, late of 
Company F, Eighty-ninth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. McCutchan, widow of Andrew J. McCutchan, 
late of Company A, Forty-second Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Lydia A. Minker, widow of Augustus Minker, late musi- 
cian, Second Brigade, Third Division, Ninth Army Corps, and pay her 
a pension at the rate or $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving, 

The name of Mary Hedrick, widow of James Hedrick, late of Com- 
pany K, Fortieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Margaret Harshey, widow of Isaac Harshey, late of 
Company C, One hundred and fifty-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Martha A. Barber, widow of Joseph S. Barber, late of 
Company H, One hundred and seventeenth Regiment New York Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that.she is now receiving. 
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The name of Leona J. Stansbery, widow of Thomas D. Stansbery, 
late of Company K, Eighth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and 
Pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Annie A. Purviance, widow of Elam C. Purviance, late 
of Company F, One hundred and eighteenth Regiment Indiana Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Campbell, widow of Dynes C. Campbell, late of 
Company F, Seventieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Susan M. Day, former widow of Oliver A. Day, late 
of Company K, One hundred and twentieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary L. Miller, former widow of Francis I. Simerl, late 
of Company G, Forty-second Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now re@&iving. 

The name of Mary E. Eads, widow of Jobn S. Eads, late of Company 
I, Twelfth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Catharine Craigan, widow of Hugh Craigan, late of 
Company C, Third Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Norris, widow of Otho Harris, late of Com- 
pany G, First Regiment Potomac Home Brigade, Maryland Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Josephine McDevitt, widow of Charles McDevitt, late 
of Company H, Eighth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary J. Coombs, widow of William B. Coombs, late 
of Eighteenth Battery, Indiana Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Frances Schaughency, widow of Michael Schaughency, 
alias Shockency, late of Company C, Fifth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month. 

The name of Ella F. Stratton, widow of William F. Stratton, late 
of Signal Corps, United States Volunteers, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Susanna Beck, widow of Alexander Beck, late of 
Company G, Eighty-fourth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Anna M. Erler, widow of Ernst F. Otto Erler, alias 
Otto Walter, late of Company G, Forty-fifth Regiment, and Company 
G, Fifty-eighth Regiment, New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Sarah M. Wolf, widow of Samuel T. Wolf, late of 
Company K, Fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Cathrine Bruce, widow of John Bruce, late of Com- 
pany E, Seventy-fifth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now recelving. 

The name of Grace M. Bassett, former widow of Edwin F. Bassett, 
late of Company H, Twenty-ninth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Luvicia E. Littleton, widow of John S. Littleton, late 
of Company G, First Regiment Delaware Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Amelia A, French, widow of Jonathan L. French, late 
of Company E, Fifth Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Charlotte E. Littleton, widow of Jesse B. Littleton, 
late of Company C, First Regiment Delaware Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Clara Wynn, widow of John W. Wynn, late of Com- 
pany G, Second Cavalry, Forty-first Regiment Indiana Volunteers, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of thst 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary J. Hunzeker, widow of William Hunzeker, late 
of Company A, Thirteenth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 
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The name of Jennie F. Mann, widow of Henry F. Mann, alias Free- 
man H. Mann, late of Company A, Fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Re- 
serve Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Susan E. Creager, widow of Joseph H. Creager, late 
of Company D, Sixth Regiment Maryland Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Julia A. Stoner, widow of Newton W. Stoner, late 
of Company K, Two hundredth Regiment Pennsylvania . Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Nancy Ann Stewart, widow of George M. Stewart, late 
of Companies K and M, First Regiment Missouri State Militia Cav- 
alry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Louisia C. Michaelis, widow of Augustus C. Michaelis, 
late of Company F, Thirteenth Regiment New York State Militia 
Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she isy now receiving, 

The name of Malinda Barley, widow of Samuel Barley, late of 
Company K, One hundred and forty-ninth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Elizabeth Johnson, widow of Otho Johnson, Late of 
Company G, Twenty-seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Emma Cortright, widow of George N. Cortright, late 
of Company D, Third Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of Kath- 
erine Cortright, helpless and dependent daughter of said George N. 
and Emma Cortright, the additional pension herein granted shall cease 
and determine: And provided further, That in the event of the death 
of Emma Cortright, the name of said Katherine Cortright shall be 
placed on the pension roll, subject to the provisions and limitations 
of the pension laws, at the rate of $20 per month from and after the 
date of death of said Emma Cortright. 

The name of Charles A. Marsteller, helpless and dependent son 
of Charles B. Marsteller, late principal musician, One hundred and 
thirty-fifth Regiment Indiana Volunter Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Elizabeth Springer, widow of James D. Springer, 
late of Company D, Third Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Dorcas Lashley, widow of Robert Lashley, late of 
Company A, Twelfth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Kimball, widow of Charles L. Kimball, late 
of Company H, Twelfth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Hattie Horton, widow of Harlin Horton, late of Com- 
pany K, Twenty-seventh Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Emma H. Day, widow of Owen H. Day, late of Com- 
panies F and I, Fifteenth Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary M. Justice, widow of David L. Justice, Jate 
of Company K, Sixty-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mary N. Hunt, widow of William H. Hunt, late of 
Company I, Fifth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and 
Forty-ninth Company, Second Battalion Veteran Reserve Corps, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Susan Thayer, widow of Austin Thayer, late of Com- 
pany H, Seventy-third Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
Company B, First Regiment United States Veteran Volunteer Engi- 
neers, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Blanch C. Loveland, widow of Linus J. Loveland, 
late of Company A, Second Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Isabel R. Hess, widow of Benjamin G. Hess, late 
of Company BH, Third. Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Heavy Ar- 
tillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary M. Honsberger, widow of Henry C. Honsberger, 
late a first lieutenant and adjutant, Forty-eighth Regiment Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 
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The name of. Elizabeth Neider, widow of Michael Neider, late of 
Company H, Fiftieth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Caroline Maier, former widow of Samuel L. Woben- 
smith, late of Company H, One hundred and twenty-eighth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mollie Bishop, widow of Henry M. Bishop, late of Com- 
pany I, Third Regiment New York Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Sarah R. Anderson, widow of Allen L. Anderson, late 
colonel Eighth Regiment California Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Harriet Dolaway, widow of Joseph E. Dolaway, late of 
Company F, Fifty-sixth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Ellen C. Campfield, widow of Samuel Campfield, late of 
Company D, One hundred and first Regiment, and Company F, Fortieth 
Regiment, New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Susan C. Crary, widow of Arthur B. Crary, late of 
Company E, One hundred and thirty-eighth Regiment Ohio National 
Guard Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of: Margaret J. Reeves, widow of James A. Reeves, late of 
Company G, Eighty-seventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Ada J. Hague, widow of James A. Hague, late of Com- 
pany H, First Regiment Delaware Volunteer Infantry, and Company K, 
Twentieth Regiment Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Helen Ent, widow of John Ent, late of Company K, 
Ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu o- that she is now receiving. 

The name of Jennie Smith, former widow of Van Zandt Halliday, 
late of Company A, One hundred and seventy-seventh Regiment New 
York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah Gray, widow of Anderson Gray, late of Com- 
pany G, Forty-first Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Nancy Kerr, widow of Thomas B. Kerr, late of Com- 
pany B, One hundred and forty-third Regiment Ohio National Guard 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Harriet E. Putnam, widow of Jesse A. Putnam, late of 
Company I, One hundred and twelfth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Emeline N. Colvin, widow of Charles E. Colvin, late of 
Company I, Second Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Angie Welker, widow of Charles Welker, late of Com- 
pany G, Eighty-eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Elisa Sherman, widow of John Sherman, late of Com- 
pany D, Sixteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Annie F. Van De Water, widow of George Van De 
Water, late of Company H, Third Regiment New York Volunteer 
Light Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

. The name of Lucy Braden, widow of Granville W. Braden, late of 
Company F, Seventh Regiment Tennessee Mounted Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Margarett Parmelee, widow of Benjamin F. Parmelee, 
late of companies E and H, One hundred and eighth Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The name of Helen F. Thayer, widow of Alonzo L. Thayer, late of 
Company A, Twenty-second Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Thompson, widow of Charles F. Thompson, 
late of Company K, Seventeenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth A. Munday, former widow of Donaldson 
Martin, late of Company B, Eighty-fourth Regiment Indiana Volunteer 


Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of James K. Green, alias James Green, late of Capt. 
Abraham Dawes’s Company B, Halls Gap Battalion, Kentucky State 
Volunteers, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Harriet D. Rackham, widow of George Rackham, late 
of Company H, Fourth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Cerella R. Gisner, widow of Jacob Gisner, late of 
Company K, One hundred and forty-second Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Anna Guild, former widow of Ephraim J. Guild, late of 
Company Db, Fourth Regiment Veteran Infantry, and Company G, 
Thirteenth Regiment Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Deborah Weller, widow of George W. Weller, late of 
Company B, Thirty-first Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Catbarine Rowland, widow of Jacob D. Rowland, late 
of Company K, Second Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, 
and Company M, First Regiment Pennsylvania Provisional Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Emma Johnson, widow of Henry C. Johnson, late of 
Companies K and E, Seventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Powell, former widow of John Powell, late 
acting master’s mate, United States Navy, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Olive A. Torbet, widow of David Torbet, late of 
Company A, One hundred and sixty-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Hattie Smith, widow of McHenry Smith, late of Com- 
pany H, Eightieth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Christina N. Parks, widow of David T. Parks, late of 
Company F, Fiftieth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her uw pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Lillie C. Ray, widow of Andrew H. Ray, late of Com- 
pany H, One hundred and forty-eighth Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Ida M. Schotte, widow of Charles Schotte, late of Com- 
pany B, Sixty-sixth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Charles H. Van Etten, helpless and dependent son of 
Samuel Van Etten, late of Company H, Fourth Regiment Michigan 
Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

The name of Emma Carr, widow of Thomas Carr, late landsman, 
United States Navy, Civil War, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month. 

The name of Mary E. Ruuyon, widow of Edmund D. Runyon, late of 
Company I, Eleventh Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Martha A. Shute, widow of George M. Shute, late of 
Company B, Second Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Lizzie Crane, widow of Josephas E. Crane, late of Com- 
pany E, Sixth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. g 

The name of Nancy M. Buster, former widow of Henry J. Dalton, late 
of Company C, Third Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Elwell, widow of Marion Elwell, late of Com- 
pany A, Seventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and Company B, 
Nineteenth Regiment, Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Millie A. Pettigrew, widow of Robert Pettigrew, late 
of Company G. Twenty-second Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Margaret J. Belvel, widow of Henry M. Belvel, late of 
Company F, Thirty-fourth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 
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The name of Amanda Park, widow of William J. Park, late of Com- 
pany B, Thirty-fourth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Frances S. Stewart, widow of Frederick G. Stewart, 
late of Company G, First Regiment Ohio Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. : 

The name of Lucelia A. Reeser, widow of Elwood Reeser, late of 
Company I, One hundred and forty-first Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Jane Manley, widow of William Manley, late of Com- 
pany G, Fifth Regiment United States Colored Volunteer Heavy Artil- 
lery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Eliza C. Bell, widow of Ransom H. Bell, late of Com- 
pany E, Seventy-second Regiment, and Company C, Forty-fourth Regi- 
ment, Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Ellen Thompson, widow of Newton Thompson, late of 
Company E, Twenty-seventh Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Minnie M. Nelson, widow of John T. Nelson, late of 
Company F, Thirteenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Nannie L. Craig, widow of James F. Craig, late of 
Company A, One hundred and thirty-ninth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Charlotte M. Kifer, widow of Silas Kifer, late of Com- 
pany B, First Regiment Potomac Home Brigade, Maryland Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. : 

The name of Laomi Horton, helpless and dependent daughter of John 
W. Horton, late of Company H, First Regiment Ohio Volunteer Heavy 
Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Ella E. Avery, widow of Henry E. Avery, late of Com- 
pany E, Eighteenth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Ash, widow of Richard E. Ash, late of Com- 
pany C, Thirteenth Regiment, and Company C, Seventh Regiment, 
Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Pauline Traver, widow of Harry S. Traver, late of 
Company A, One hundred and twenty-eighth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Minnie B. Neff, widow of George H. Neff, late of Com- 
pany I, Forty-first Regiment, and Company D, One hundred and 
ninetieth Regiment, Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Hannah J. Vannortwick, widow of Abraham S. Vannort- 
wick, late of Company K, One hundred and eleventh Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Rachel BH. Sullivan, widow of John W. Sullivan, jr., 
late of Company F. Ninety-eighth Regiment Illinois Voluntecr Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Johnson, widow of John B. Johnson, late of 
Company A, Seventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in ‘lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Margaret C. Neal, widow of Henry W. Neal, late quar- 
termaster sergeant, Twentieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Helen J. Anstine, widow of Simon L. Anstine, late of 
Company I, One hundred and sixth Regiment Illinois Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of John Lonergan, late of Military Telegraph Corps, Civil 
War, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Elizabeth Morrison, widow of William H. Morrison, 
late of Company A, Fifth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary Gallagher, widow of William Gallagher, late of 
Company C, Eighth Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Gertrude Merrill, widow of Charles F. Merrill, late un- 
assigned, Fourteenth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving, 
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The name of Betsey L. Burns, widow of Albert M. Burns, late of 
Company K, Forty-fourth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. j 

The name of Eliza J. Watts, widow of John Watts, late of Company 
B, Seventeenth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Mary A. Ward, widow of Larkin S. Ward, late of Com- 
pany F, Forty-ninth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Martha B. Palmer, widow of Washington A. Palmer, late 
of Company G, Thirty-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Alice M. Sweet, widow of Arvis B. Sweet, late of Com- 
pany E, One hundred and tenth Regiment New York Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Hannah Gilbert, widow of John Gilbert, late of Com- 
pany H, First Regintent Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Catharine Goodbody, former widow of Garrett Clawson, 
late of Company K, One hundred and sixteenth Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. d 

The name of Ella M. Munger, helpless and dependent daughter 
of William Munger, late of Company C, Ninety-third Regiment Mary- 
land Volunteer Infantry and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

The name of Catharine Warner, widow of Charics C. Warner, late of 
Company H, Forty-seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Anna M. Middleton, widow of James P. Middleton, 
late of Company B, Twenty-third Regiment New Jersey Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Brown, widow of Franklin Brown, late of 
Company D, Sixth Regiment Maryland Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Celia R. Spear, widow of Henry W. Spear, late of Com- 
pany I, One hundred and thirty-sixth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Angeline Kerr, widow of Porter Kerr, late of Company 
E, Thirty-first Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Ruth A. Stark, widow of David Stark, late of Company 
B, Eighteenth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Clara Gavett, widow of Solomon Gavett, late of unas- 
signed One hundred and forty-fourth Regiment, New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and Company I, First Regiment New York Volunteer Engi- 
neers, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary J. Lynch, widow of Daniel Lynch, late of unat- 
tached Company 9, Massachusetts Militia Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Carrie A. Greeley, widow of Almond Greeley, late of 
Company B, First Regiment Maine Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving, ; 

The name of Julia Wiser, widow of Augustus Wiser, late of Company 
F, Thirteenth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pey her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of tbat she is now receiv- 
ing: Provided, That in the event of the death of Lewis Wiser, helpless 
and dependent son of said Augustus and Julia Wiser, the additional 
pension herein granted shall cease and determine: And provided further, 
That in the event of the death of Julia Wiser, the name of said Lewis 
Wiser shall be placed on the pension roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, at the rate of $20 per month from and 
after the date of death of said Julia Wiser. 

The name of Margaret A. Organ, widow of Thomas W. Organ, late of 
Company I, Highty-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Harriet A. Wilson, widow of William N. Wilson, late of 
Company B, One hundred and sixty-ninth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Drafted Militia Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 
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The name of Nellie E. Cornell, widow of Albert H. Cornell, late of 
Company B, First Regiment Rhode Island Voluntcer Light Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in licu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Catharine Hennessy, widow of John Hennessy, late 
landsman, United States Navy, Civil War, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Annie Connell, widow of John Connell, late of Company 
K, Twenty-first Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mattie E. Butler, widow of Lewis Butler, late of Com- 
pany I, and major Sixty-seventh Regiment, and colonel One hundred 
and eighty-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. ned 

The name of Mina Maria Blumhof, widow of Louis Blumhof, late of 
Company C, Forty-ninth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she ig 
now receiving. l 

The name of Annabel F. Edwards, widow of Charles M. Edwards, 
late of Company A, Fifth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and quar- 
termaster sergeant, Eighth Regiment, United States Veteran Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Altha M. Jones, widow of Wiley A. Jones, late of Com- 
pany E, Tenth Regiment Iowa Volynteer Infantry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Jennie B. Smith, widow of Davis C. Smith, late of 
Signal Corps, United States Army, Civil War, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Rosalie M. Eckley, widow of Thomas M. Eckley, late of 
Company C, One hundred and thirty-sixth Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Orpha N. Hoover, widow of William H. Hoover, late of 
Company E, First Battalion, Nineteenth Regiment United States Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Bettie T. Lounsbury, widow of Frank A. Lounsbury, 
late of Company I, Seventy-eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Mary L. Rich, widow of George Rich, late of Company 
G, Twenty-second Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Augusta Northcutt, widow of Joseph P. Northcutt, late 
of Company G, Third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Alice B. McLean, widow of Isaac McLean, late of Com 
panies G and I, Highty-first Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Anna E. Estep, widow of William Estep, late of Com- 
pany D, First Regiment Missouri State Militia Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mary J. Gorrell, widow of Newitt F. Gorrell, late of 
Company D, Forty-fifth Regiment, and Company F, Fiftieth Regiment 
Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah B. Hoover, widow of George W. Hoover, late of 
Company A, Eleventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary J. Trapp, widow of Philip Trapp, late of Company 
G, One hundred and fifty-first Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Minnie Huebner, widow of August Huebner, late of 
Company B, Twenty-sixth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Bertha Breckenridge, widow of John Breckenridge, late 
of Eighth Independent Battery, Wisconsin Volunteer Light Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Dye, widow of Earl Dye, late of Company H, 
One hundredth Regiment New York Voluntecr Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Patrina Mercer, widow of William Mercer, late of Com- 
pany E, Twenty-second Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, and 
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pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Northrup, widow of Lyman W. Northrup, late 
of Twelfth Independent Battery, New York Volunteer Light Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. l 

The name of Margaret Herrington, widow of John Herrington, late 
of Company I, Sixty-first Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Anna S. Shaleen, widow of John Shaleen, late of Com- 
pany I, Sixth Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Winona Steelman, widow of John W. Steelman, late of 
Company I, One hundred and tenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary J. Frazier, widow of Watson B. Frazier, late of 
Company II, Twenty-ninth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

. The name of Elien A. Trask, widow of Edward O. Trask, late of 
Company K, Ninety-second Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Martha Gibbs, widow of Henry M. Gibbs, late of Com- 
pany I, Fifth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per “month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Arabella E. Skinner, widow of Amos A. Skinner, late of 
Signal Corps, United States Army, Civil War, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth McClarg, widow of Jacob McClarg, late of 
Company B, Eighty-eighth Regiment Indiana Voiunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Nancy Beatty, widow of William Beatty, late of Com- 
pany A, One hundred and thirty-fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Harriet A. Watson, former widow of Joseph E. Wild, 
late quartermaster sergeant, Second Regiment New Jersey Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. : 

The name of Kate W, Sawyer, widow of Thomas J. Sawyer, late of 
Company E, Fifty-ninth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 
~ The name of Clara Mateer, widow of Alfred Mateer, late of Com- 

pany A, Forty-seventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Margaret J. Folsom, widow of William E. Folsom, late 
of Company H, One hundred and» thirty-fourth Regiment Illinois Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Johnson, widow of David B. Johnson, late 
of Company L, Fourth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, and 
Company A, Seventeenth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Delana A. Lynch, widow of Thomas J. Lynch, late of 
Company G, One hundred and twentieth Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Rebecca B. Quinter, widow of Samuel F. Quinter, late 
of Independent Battery D, Pennsylvania Volunteer Light Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Jane M, Mullen, widow of Edward B. Mullen, late of 
Company I, Ninety-first Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Sarah A. Brown, widow of Samuel Brown, late of 
Company H, Fifth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and Troop F, 
First Regiment United States Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Olive Christy, widow of John N. Christy, late of Com- 
pany C, Second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Anna M. Goodrick, widow of Isaac Goodrick, late of 
Company K, Thirty-fourth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Rachel J. Crawford, widow of Solomon Crawford, late 
of Company B. Twentieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 
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The name of Allabeda B. Kirkley, widow of James Kirkley, late of 
Company A, First Regiment Delaware Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. i 

The name of Beulah E. Pennell, widow of Nathan W, Pennell, late 
of Company E, One hundred and fourteenth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of tbat she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah Sinley, former widow of Theodore J. Denney, 
late of Company I, Fourth Regiment Delaware Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Susan White, widow of George J. White, alias Joseph 
J. Mitchell, late of Company C, Thirty-first Regiment Iowa Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Martha Peve, widow of Joseph Peve, late of Com- 
pany H, YFifty-first Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Ida Martin, widow of William Martin, late of Seventh 
Battery, Ohio Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay’*her a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Asenath W. Wood, widow of William J. Wood, late 
of Company I, First Regiment Nebraska Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Sarah C. Price, former widow of Thomas J. Price, late of 
Company F, Sixty-second Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving, 

The name -of Mary Baker, widow of William E. Baker, late of Com- 
pany H, Twelfth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Florence F. Watson, widow of Willis H. Watson, late of 
Company G, Eightieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving, 

The name of Rose Anna Barnett, widow of William C. Barnett, late 
of Company H, Thirty-ninth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Susan Grove, widow of George W. Grove, late of Com- 
pany D, One hundred and fiftieth Regiment Illinois Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Ellen Shaw, widow of Frank G. Shaw, late of Company 
B, Thirty-fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 


pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 


The name of Mary E. Knowles, widow of Zohcth R. Knowles, late 
of Signal Corps, United States Volunteers, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth S. Kniesley, widow of James H. Kniesley, 
late of Company E, Sixty-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 


The name of Elizabeth Johnson, widow of Simeon Johnson, late of 
Company I, Seventy-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Maggie A. Waldrip, widow of Isaac N. Waldrip, late 
of Company E, Fortieth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Martha F. Gothard, widow of Larkin G. Gothard, late 
of Company B, Sixth Regiment Tennessee Mounted Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Sabina Lutes, widow of Samuel M. Lutes, late of Com- 
pany I, One hundred and sixty-ninth and One hundred and seventy- 
seventh Regiments Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary A. Klepinger, widow of Albert Klepinger, late 
of Companies A and E, One hundred and thirty-fifth Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Eliza Watters, widow of John L. Watters, late of 
Company B, Forty-fourth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 


The name of Mary E. K. Wilson, widow of Ebenezer Wilson, late of 
Company L, First Regiment Ohio Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 
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The name of Anastasia Corcoran, widow of William J. Corcoran, 
late of Company E, Twenty-sixth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Ella A. Williams, widow of Charles K. Williams, late 
of Captain E. P. Howland’s independent company, Michigan Volunteer 
Engineers, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Hannah B. Gibbs, widow of Joseph P. Gibbs, late of 
Company D, First Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Sarah Parker, widow of Henry Parker, late of Company 
D, Sixty-fourth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and Company C, 
Mississippi Marine Brigade Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Julia A. Angel, widow of David Angel, late of Company 
I, One hundred and fifteenth Regiment Ilinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. ; 

The name of Clara B, Coneys, widow of John J. Coneys, late lands- 


man, United States Navy, Civil War, and pay her a pension at the rate 


of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Minerva Kepner, widow of Isaac N. Kepner, late of 
Company G, Fifty-fourth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Sarah M. Kasson, widow of James L. Kasson, late of 
Company L, First Regiment Illinois Volunteer Light Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Hannah F, Williams, widow of Thomas B. Williams, 
late of Company F, Twenty-fifth Regiment New Jersey Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Jennie McNeal, widow of James McNeal, late of Com- 
pany F, One hundred and fourth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Anna E. O'Neal, known as Anna E. Headland, former 
widow of Jeremiah W. Brinkley, late of Company I, Fourteenth Regi- 
ment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Berney, widow of James Berney, late of Company 
F, Fifty-seventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of tbat she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Idumea M. Thayer, widow of Nelson O. Thayer, late 
landsman, United States Navy, Civil War, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Tbe name of Alice M. Stoop, widow of Charles Stoop, late of Com- 
pany C, Ejighty-first Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that ste is 
mow receiving. 

The name of Nancy E. Bowers, widow of Byron Bowers, late of Com- 
pany A, One hundred and eighteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Coburn, widow of John A. Coburn, late of 
Companies H and E, Seventh Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Myrtle M. Troutner, widow of John Troutner, late of 
Company A, Thirtieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Amanda A. Briggs, widow of Alfred C. Briggs, late 
of Company F, One hundred and second Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Etta May Hart, widow of John F. Hart, late of Com- 
pany E, Eighth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Margaret Kegerries, widow of David L. Kegerries, late 
of Company A, One hundred and fifty-second Regiment Indiana Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

Fhe name of Mary A. Hoch, widow of George Hoch, late of Com- 
pany I, Third Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Delila Duff, widow of Danfel Duff, late of Company L, 
Fourteenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Garrison, widow of George W. Garrison, late 
of Company C, One hundred and twentieth Regiment New York Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 
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The name of Rebecca S. Reeve, widow of Charles H. Reeve, late 
of Company B, One hundred and fifty-fifth Regiment Indiana Volun-' 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. l 

The name of Julia E. Kenyon, widow of Earle B. Kenyon, late of 
Company I, Fifteenth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Jennie M. Brett, widow of Newton Brett, late of 
Company E, Third Regiment New York Volunteer Light Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Prudence R. Stafford, widow of John Stafford, late of 
Company B, One hundredth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah C. Gardner, widow of Orlenzo Gardner, late 
of Company G, Sixteenth Regiment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month ae lieu of that she 
is now receiving. ; 

The name of Clara E. Kalstrom, widow of Andrew Kalstrom, late 
of Company I, Tenth Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay .her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Annie C. Jarvis, widow of John C. Jarvis, late of 
Company H, Third Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Ella V. Dell, widow of John S. Dell, late of Company 
A, One hundred and twenty-fifth Regiment. Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Eliza J.. Heitzwebel, former widow of William Coup, - 
late of Company E, Second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving, 

The name of Christine Forbach, widow of Dietrich Forbach, late 
musician, band, First Regiment United States Reserve Corps, and 
Missouri Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Wealthy Ann Linscott, widow of Phillip M. Linscott, 
late of Company A, Eighteenth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, ° 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she : 
is now receiving. 

The name of Letitia Humphrey, widow of Charles K. Humphrey, late 
of Twentieth Independent Battery Ohio Volunteer Light Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in licu of that she is ` 
now receiving. 

The name of Sarah Timerman, widow of Sidney E. Timerman, late of 
Company B, Ninth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mattie E. Price, widow of Richard Price, late of Com- 
pany D, Eighty-eighth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Edith McEHlhaney, widow of James R. McElIhaney, late 
of Company I, Third Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. . 

The name of Ellen J. Stevens, widow of Isaac Stevens, late of Com- 
pany G, Twenty-fifth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and Com-. 
pany E, First Regiment Missouri Volunteer Engineers, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. ; 

The name of Eliza J. Rone, widow of Nathaniel H. Rone, late of 
Company I, Sixth Regiment Missouri State Militia Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Caroline Brady, widow of Frederick B-ady, inte of Com- 
pany D, Forty-sixth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary Struck, widow of John Struck, late of Company 
H, Twenty-fifth Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary J. Grosvenor, widow of Charles H. Grosvenor, late ` 
major First Regiment Louisiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Olive J. Maloon, widow of Enoch F. Maloon, late of 
Company B, BDleventh Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in licey of that 
she is now receiving. 
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The name of Carolina Schoettlin, widow of Jacob Schoettlin, late of 
Battery G, Third Regiment United States Volunteer Artillery, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Susan McWhorter, widow of Thomas F. McWhorter, 
late of Company C, Thirteenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Bertha Akin, widow of Eugene A. Akin, late of Com- 
pany B, Second Regiment New York Mounted Rifles, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving, 

The name of Anna E. Knapp, widow of Charles P. Knapp, late of 
Company A, One hundred and eighty-ninth Regiment New York Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Hannah M. Beckwith, widow of Ransom A. Beckwith, 
late of Company A, Twenty-sixth Regiment Missouri Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Flora S. Jacobs, widow of Richard S. Jacobs, late of 
Company I, One hundred and sixtieth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Francis H. Hart, widow of Joseph Hart, late of Battery 
E, First Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Clara L. Poffenholz, widow of Joseph Poffenholz, late 
landsman, United States Navy, Civil War, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Kizzie Rader, widow of Henry Rader, late of Company 
A, Forty-seventh Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Blood, widow of Charles L. Blood, late of 
Companies F and M, Sixth Regiment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Celia Gouge, widow of Samuel C. Gouge, late of Com- 
pany E, Third Regiment North Carolina Mounted Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in licu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Deborah Sampson, widow of Edward H. Sampson, late 
of Company D, Eighty-eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Jennie A. Rossiter, widow of Abram N. Rossiter, late 
of Company B, Forty-ninth Regiment Massachusetts Militia Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu 
‘of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mittie Van Bibber, widow of Sidney Van Bibber, late 
hospital steward, Twenty-second Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Margaret Hogan, widow of John Hogan, late of Com- 
pany E, Ninety-first Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
.her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in licu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Elvirda L. Lightner, widow of Hezekiah Lightner, late 
of Company F, Fifty-seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Ella H. Wheeler, widow of Edson Wheeler, late of 
Company A, Nineteenth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in.lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Matilda Gardner, widow of Avery Gardner, late of 
Company C, Eighty-ninth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. l 

The name of Frances J. Boyer, widow of Philip Boyer, late of Com- 
pany I, One hundred and forty-eighth Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary Ann Dwyer, widow of Edward Dwyer, late of 
Company 9, Massachusetts Volunteer Militia, in United States serv- 
ice, and pay her a pension at tbe rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary E. Beal, widow of Samuel Beal, late of Com- 
pany I, Ninety-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Sarah A. Stiles, widow of William H. Stiles, late of 
Company G, Ninth Regiment Missouri State Militia Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 
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The name of Mary J. Swart, widow of Albert P. Swart, late of 
Company I, Twenty-fourth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Orlena Francis, widow of Harrison Francis, late of 
Company D, Seventh Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Rebecca K. Pope, widow of George Stanley Pope, late 
sergeant major, Sixty-fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of thac she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Caroline A. Van Pelt, widow of George W. Van Pelt, 
late of Company G, One hundred and fifty-eighth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now recciving. 

The name of Betsy Swimmer, widow of Wash Swimmer, late of 
Company I, Second Regiment Indian Home Guards, Kansas Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Hern, widow of Harlow J. Hern, late of 
Company C, One hundredth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Buckmaster, widow of William Buckmaster, 
late of Company F, Eightieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of 
Gracie Buckmaster, helpless and dependent daughter of said William 
and Mary Buckmaster, the additional pension herein granted shall 
cease and determine: And provided further, That in the event of 
the death of Mary Buckmaster the name of said Gracie Buckmaster 
shall be placed on the pension roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, at the rate of $20 per month from 
and after the date of death of said Mary Buckmaster. 

The name of Julia E. Wood, widow of Marcus Wood, late of 
Company I, One hundredth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth H. Spain, former widow of William H. 
Shettel, late of Company K, Seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Caroline Ryan, widow of Patrick Ryan, alias Martin, 
late of Company K, One hundredth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah M. Merritt, widow of John Merritt, late of 
Company B, Second Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Elvira Pierce, widow of Samuel Pierce, late of Company 
B, Eifty-sixth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Rebecca E. Guenther, widow of George G. Guenther, 
late of Company E, Twenty-fourth Regiment Illinois Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Margaret A. Collins, widow of Andrew B. Collins, late 
of Company I, Third Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Martha J. Duffield, widow of Samuel Duffield, late of 
Company G, Two hundred and eighth Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Amanda J. Snow, widow of William J. Snow, late 
of Company B, First Regiment United States Veteran Volunteer Engi- 
neers, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Minnie Price, widow of Egbert P. Price, late of 
Company G, First Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and One 
hundred and thirty-seventh Company, Second Battalion, and Third 
Independent Company, Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Martha Thatch, widow of Samuel H. Thatch, late of 
Company A, Third Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Arabella Gage, widow of Isaac Gage, late of Company 
G, Forty-sixth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Alice S. Van Tine, widow of Robert B. Van Tine, late 
of Company G, One hundred and eighty-eighth Regiment Ohio Volun- 
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teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth J. Bartlett, widow of John W. Bartlett, late 
of Company F, Seventh Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Margaret Shelmandine, widow of Eli B. Shelmandine, 
late of Company E, One hundred and thirty-fourth Regiment New 
York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving: Provided, That in the 
event of the death of Elizabeth Shelmandine, helpless and dependent 
daughter of said Eli B. and Margaret Shelmandine, the additional 
pension herein granted shall cease and determine: And provided fur- 
ther, That in the event of the death of Margaret Shelmandine, the 
name of said Elizabeth Shelmandine shall be placed on the pension 
roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, at 
the rate of $20 per month from and after the date of death of said 
Margaret Shelmandine. 

The name of Cordelia J. Young, widow of Jackson G. Young, late of 
Company E, Forty-eighth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Martha Hargrove, widow of James M. Hargrove, late 
of Company K, Eleventh Regiment United States Colored Volunteer 
Heavy Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary J. Randall, widow of Benjamin F. Randall, late 
of Company B, Eighty-eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 
= The name of Mae E. Harden, widow of Francis M. Harden, late of 
Company H, Eighth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Joseph Pysher, helpless and dependent son of Stephen 
G. Pysher, late of Company C, Sixty-second Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

The name of Lula Stebbins, widow of Joshua Stebbins, late of Com- 
pany E, First Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in leu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Lintha Chrouser, widow of Lewis Chrouser, late of 
Company K, One hundredth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Louisa E. Parrett, widow of Joseph A. Parrett, late of 
Company C, Thirty-fourth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Catharine A. Pearce, widow of Edward Pearce, late of 
Company K, Thirteenth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Clara E. Hanson, widow of George W. C. Hanson, late 
of Company D, One hundred and twenty-seventh Regiment, and Com- 
pany B, One hundred and fifty-fifth Regiment, Illinois Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Annetta D. McCahan, widow of William A. McCahan, 
late of Company G, One hundred and ninety-fourth Regiment Penn- 
sylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Ingersoll, widow of George P. Ingersoll, late of 
Company A, Twenty-second Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Mary J. Shannon, former widow of David M. Elson, 
late of Company C, Fifty-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Hettie S. Cashner, widow of Samuel Cashner, late of 
Company A, Third Regiment, and Company E, Eleventh Regiment, 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sophronia Jefferson, widow of Albert Jefferson, late of 
Company B, Tenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
A pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Sarah A. Fairchild, widow of Charles E. Fairchild, late 
of Company K, Thirtieth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Imogene Tucker, widow of Edward H. Tucker, late of 
Company K, First Regiment New York. Volunteer Bngineers, and pay 
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her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Anna L. McManus, widow of Charles McManus, late 
of Company M, Fourteenth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Ella B. Green, widow of Andrew J. Green, late of 
Company I, Third Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of John Winslow, helpless and dependent son of Jahugh 
Winslow, late of Company E, Fifty-third Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Hattie L. Keoppel, widow of Elias D. Keoppel, late of 
Company G, Fifth Regiment United States Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Wilhelmina Siefermann, widow of Lorenzo Siefermann, 
late of Company C, Forty-sixth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Catherine Harris, widow of Simeon R. Harris, late of 
Company L, Third Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary Moore, widow of Thomas Moore, late of Com- 
pany B, Thirty-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Samantha C. Parsons, widow of Elisha S. Parsons, 
late of Company C, Twenty-fifth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and-pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Mary M. Pyers, widow of Stephen H. Pyers, late of 
Company F, Thirty-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Josie McDorman, widow of William E. McDorman, late 
of Company H, One hundred and fifty-fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth McKee, widow of George W. McKee, late of 
Company K, Twenty-third Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Catharyn Eicke, widow of Lewis Eicke, late of Com- 
pany H, First Regiment Ohio Volunteer Light Artillery, and. pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of B. Mary Agnor, widow of Jacob Agnor, late of Company 
K, One hundred and ninth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Myron Lyman, helpless and dependent son of Caleb N. 
Lyman, late of Company B, Tenth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy 
Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Emma A. McGrath, widow of Levi McGrath, late of 
Company I, Twentieth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Margaret Angus, widow of Peter M. Angus, late lands- 
man, United States Navy, Civil War, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $50.per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Henriette Dickerhoof, widow of Joseph L. Dickerhoof, 
late of Company C, Second Regiment West Virginia Veteran Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Coultis, widow of William T. Coultis, late of 
Company C, One hundred and sixth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Hannah E. Tenney, widow of Michael Tenney, late of 
Company G, Second Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mary L. Samuel, former widow of John S. Jones, late 
of Company D, One hundred and seventy-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth J. Kohler, widow of Peter Kohler, late of 
Company E, Fortieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth G. Williams, widow of John Williams, late of 
Company I, Twenty-second Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, 
and Company I, Third Regiment Pennsylvania Provisional Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in Heu of that abe is 
now receiving. 
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The name of Sarah Henry, widow of Thompson O. Henry, late of 
Company K, Two hundred and fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Iolia Reed, widow of Andrew Reed, late of Company G, 
Third Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Elvina Hemphill, former widow of Alfred H. Hemphill, 
late of Company H, Fourth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and 
Company H, Fifth Regiment Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Jennie Weaver, widow of George Weaver, late of Com- 
pany E, Fifteenth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Annie E. Hawkins, widow of John T. Hawkins, late of 
Company C, One hundred and fourtecnth Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Susie K. McLeod, widow of Duncan McLeod, late chief 
quartermaster, United States Navy, Civil War, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Charlotte E. Lebengood, widow of Henry Lebengood, 
late of Company B, Fiftieth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Annie E. McGinnis, widow of Sanford E. McGinnis, 
late of Company K, Sixty-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now recciving. 

The name of Manda J. Brain, widow of John G. Brain, late of Com- 
pany F, Sixth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Lucy B. Kinney, widow of John L. Kinney, late of Bat- 
tery M, First Regiment New York Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Florence I. Walker, widow of Osborn Walker, late of 
Company I, Second Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Heavy Artil- 
lery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Esther E. Smith, widow of David Smith, late of Com- 
pany B, Fifty-first Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is 
now recciving. 

The name of Clara V. Tibbetts, widow of Robert T. Tibbetts, late of 
Company A, First Battalion Maine Volunteer Sharpshooters, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Laura C. Glassmire, widow of Charles Glassmire, late 
of Company B, Ninety-ninth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in Heu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Jones, widow of Zachary T. Jones, late of 
Company D, Eleventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Laura E. Smith, widow of Luman Smith, late of Com- 
pany C, Ninth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Augusta L. Ballard, widow of Henry T. Ballard, late 
of Company B, Fifteenth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Josephine W. Burnside, widow of Samuel G. Burnside, 
late of Company D, Eighty-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary A. Waldie, widow of James Waldie, late of Com- 
pany H, Ninth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mary C. Olson, widow of Ole Olson, late of Company C, 
Brackett’s battalion, Minnesota Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Sallie Ann Barnes, widow of Willis G. Barnes, late of 
Company K, Third Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and Com- 
pany G, Thirteenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Phillips, widow of Henry P. Phillips, late of 
Company F, Highty-first Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 
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The name of Margaret A. Shields, widow of Daniel Shields, late of 
Company K, Two hundred and first Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Margaret Stephenson, widow of Job S. Stephenson, late 
of Company I, Thirteenth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Martha Perry, widow of Marcellus Perry, late of Com- 
pany A, Thirteenth Regiment United States Colored Volunteer Heavy 
Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of John M. Devereax, late of Company F, Ninth Regiment 
New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 
per month. 

The name of Emily Baumbarger, widow of Jacob Baumbarger, late 
of Companies E and F, Fifty-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Stephen Williams, late of William Turner’s company, 
Independent Scouts, West Virginia State Troops, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Ralph S. Clay, late of William Turner’s company, Inde- 
pendent Scouts, West Virginia State Troops, and Capt. William Turner's 
company, West Virginia State Guards, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Eliza Heinemann, former widow of George C. L. Billig, 
late of Thirty-second Independent Battery, New York Volunteer Light 
Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Eliza Jane Woods, widow of Henry J. Woods, late of 
Company D, Eighty-eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mariah C. Legg, widow of James R. Legg, late of Com- 
pany F, One hundred and thirty-fifth Regiment Ohio National Guard 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Kathrine S. Lutesinger, widow of Frank Lutesinger, 
late of Companies K and A, First Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. ` 

The name of Mary Cook, widow of William I. Cook, late of Company 
D, First Regiment United States Veteran Volunteer Engineers, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Lyda Lynk, widow of John Lynk, late of Company H, 
Two hundred and eleventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Artie Cain, widow of Jeremiah Cain, late of Independent 
Battery, Eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Alice W. Eastman, widow of Leonard Eastman, late of 
Company F, Forty-fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Ada A. Williams, widow of Taliesin Williams, late of 
Company F, Ninth Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving, 

The name of Lillian E. Allen, widow of Benjamin R. Allen, late of 
Companies K and H, Ninth Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. ` 

The name of Elise Maschmeyer, widow of Herman Maschmeyer, late 
of Company M, Fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Josephine M. Jackson, widow of Joseph A. Jackson, 
late of Companies A and D, First Regiment Potomac Home Brigade, 
Maryland Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Catherine V. Davis, widow of Thomas Davis, late of 
Company E, Sixtieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Margaret R. Geisinger, widow of David Geisinger, late 
of Company E, Sixteenth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Mary M. Plants, widow of George W. Plants, late of 
Company F, Thirtieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and Com- 
pany L, Sixth Regiment: Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
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pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Ella G. Brady, widow of John L. Brady, late of Com- 
panies C and BH, First Regiment Delaware Voluntecr Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. : 

The name of Mary C. Fullerton, widow of John B. Fullerton, late of 
Company D, First Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth M. Reynolds, widow of Andrew H. Reynolds, 
alias Alexander Reynolds, late of Company G, One hundred and fifty- 
seventh Regiment Ohio National Guard Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Margaret M. Esler, widow of Robert Esler, late of 
Company E, One hundred and thirty-sixth Regiment Pennsylvanie Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and second-class fireman, United States Navy, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Grace L. Delamater, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Almond Dclamater, late of Company I, One hundred and fiftieth Regi- 
ment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Caroline G. Mitchell, widow of Frederick W. Mitchell, 
late of Company I, Twelfth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Louisa W. Taylor, widow of Levi Taylor, late of Company 
C, First Regiment Vermont Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Rachel E. Reese, widow of Patterson Reese, late of Com- 
pany B, Second Regiment North Carolina Mounted Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Jean W. Ward, widow of Charles A. Ward, late of Com- 
pany F, Fourth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Minerva A. Ford, widow of Egbert A. Ford, late of 
Company D, Tenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Martha E. Hughes, widow of Samuel Hughes, late of 
Company B, Second Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Jacob M. Colver, helpless and dependent son of Jacob H. 
Colver, late of Company D, Fifty-first Regiment Ilinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and Company A, Fifth Regiment Veteran Reserve Corps, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of David C. Fleming, helpless and dependent son of Francis 
E. Fieming, late of Company G, Second Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 
teer Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Catharine T. Burke, widow of Michael H. Burke, late 
acting master’s mate, United States Navy, Civil War, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Sarah J. Pangborn, widow of John Pangborn, late of 
Company K, Seventieth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
Company C, Fourteenth Regiment Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary Sweeney, widow of John J. Sweeney, late of Com- 
pany B, Second Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Celia A. McLaughlin, widow of William McLaughlin, 
late of Company D, Third Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Margaret Ann Adams, widow of Anderson K. Adams, 
late of Company A, Fourteenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Sparks, widow of Thomas Sparks, late of 
Companies A and D, Seventh Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Evaline M. McGuire, widow of Joseph McGuire, late 
of Company D, Eighth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Sophia Pinger, widow of Philip Pinger, late of Com- 
pany E, One hundred and sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
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and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Biggs, widow of Hugh S. Biggs, late of Com- 
pany D, Ejighty-seventh Regiment, and unassigned, Thirty-seventh 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Harriet E. Dennison, widow of James H. Dennison, 
late of Company C, Seventh Battalion, District of Columbia Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Lewis E. Phillips, helpless and dependent son of 
George W. Phillips, late of Company B, Thirtieth Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Susie Newell, widow of James H. Newell, late of Com- 
pany G, Thirtieth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Emma Seas, widow of Adam G. Seas, late of Com- 
pany I, Eleventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. l 

The name of Margaret Rush, widow of Emanuel Rush, late of Com- 
pany D, Forty-sixth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Clara Larney, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Martin Larney, late ordinary seaman, United States Navy, Civil War, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Lillie E. Benjamin, widow of Cyrus W. Benjamin, late 
of Company G, Forty-seventh Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. l 

The name of Theresa L. Farrell, widow of William Farrell, late of 
Company A, Ninth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Elvira M. Sampson, widow of Sidney W. Sampson, 
late of Company 16, unattached Massachusetts Militia Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Catherine Tully, widow of Thomas Tully, late lands- 
man, United States Navy, Civil War, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mandy Jones, widow of Horace Jones, alias Horace 
Sasseen, late of Company I, Sixteenth Regiment United States Colored 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Anne E. Snyder, widow of Henry C. Snyder, late of 
Company E, Bighth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of George W. Brower, late of Company D, One hun- 
dred and eighty-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Chester W. Starr, helpless and dependent son of Abra- 
ham C. Starr, late of Company E, Seventieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month, 

The name of Margaret E. Thompson, widow of John F. Thompson, 

late of Company B, Second Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 
The name of Ada W. Jobling, widow of William Jobling, late of 
Company I, Thirty-fourth Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Margaret A, Stonerock, widow of Jonathan Stonerock, 
late of Company E, Fifty-first Regiment, and Company E, Fortieth 
Regiment, Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and Company I, Sixth Regiment 
Veteran Reserve Corps and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Minnie G. Hickok, widow of George Hickok, late of 
Battery C, First Regiment Ohio Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary G. Newman, widow of Miles N. Newman, late of 
Company H, Third Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. , 

The name of Mary N. Price, widow of Isaac P. Price, late of Com- 
pany A, Twenty-eighth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary H. Maclay, widow of John P. Maclay, alias John 
P. McClay, late of Company H, Forty-third Regiment Enrolled Mis- 
souri Militia, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 
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The name of Catharine V. Schlecht, widow of Charles V. Schlecht, 
late of Company I, Third Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Heavy 
Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Jennie V. Zane, widow of Thomas W. Zane, late of 
Company I, Forty-fourth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Isabelle Chance, widow of William P. Chance, late of 
Company F, Thirty-fourth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Margaret A. Robb, widow of James E. Robb, late of 
Company C, One hundred and twenty-fifth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and Companies M and F, Nineteenth Regiment Penn- 
sylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Ida M. Sweetland, widow of Virgil D., Sweetland, late 
of Company M, First Regiment Maine Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Fannie E, Huntley, widow of Giles A. Huntley, late 
of Company D, Second Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Nancy C. King, widow of William M. King, late of 
Company E, Fourth Regiment Tennessee Mounted Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Green, widow of Amos Green, late of Com- 
pany F, First Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $40 per month in licu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Emily M. Law, widow of Francis Law, late of Com- 
pany A, Thirtieth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Christiana Charboneau, widow of Joseph L. Charboneau, 
late of Company D, Tenth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Ella I. Beebe, widow of Henry Beebe, late of Battery 
B, First Regiment Michigan Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Nancy Harris, widow of John H. Harris, late of Com- 
panies K and A, Fifth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Katie Rebsamen, widow of Franz Xavier Rebsamen, late 
of Company B, Fourth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Sarah J. Waggoner, former widow of William H. Capps, 
late of Company B, Third Regiment Missouri State Militia Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Ellen Glider, widow of Henry Glider, late of Company 
C, Eighth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Eliza M. Mulnix, widow of Edward C. Mulnix, late of 
Company K, Thirty-sixth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Maude I. Helms, widow of Aaron Helms, late of Com- 
pany A, Twenty-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Catherine Burke, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Thomas Burke, late of Company C, Sixty-fourth Regiment Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

The name of Arminty Doan, widow of William H. Doan, late of Com- 
pany C, Seventeenth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of Frank Doan, 
helpless and dependent son of said William H. and Arminty Doan, 
the additional pension herein granted shall cease and determine: And 
provided further, That in the event of the death of Arminty Doan, 
the name of said Frank Doan shall be placed on the pension roll, sub- 
ject to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, at the rate 
of $20 per month from and after the date of death of said Arminty 
Doan. 

The name of Christiana Geiss, widow of George Geiss, late of Com- 
pany H, One hundred and forty-ninth Regiment Illinois Volunteer 


Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 
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The name of Mary C. Gharst, widow of William R. Gharst, late of 
Company I, One hundred and sixty-third Regiment Ohio National Guard 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Charlotte Kitchin, widow of Ellwood Kitchin, late of 
Company B, Thirty-eighth Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Laura Terrell, widow of Oscar Terrell, late of Company 
H, One hundred and thirty-fourth Regiment Indiana Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Amanda M. Bass, widow of William M. Bass, late of 
Company H, Nineteenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a penSion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Opal E. Lydy, helpless and dependent daughter of John 
W. Lydy, late of Twelfth Independent Battery Ohio Volunteer Light 
Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Nettie J. Alexander, widow of Lewis Alexander, late 
of Company D, One hundred and thirty-sixth Regiment Indiana Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah S. Shumard, widow of Warren Shumard, late 
of Company H, One hundred and fifty-third Regiment Ohio National 
Guard Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Ellen J. Moorhead, widow of Calvin M. Moorhead, 
late of Company K, Twenty-seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Lee Honeas, helpless and dependent son of Thomas 
D. Honeas, late of Company D, Fifty-seventh Regiment Indiana Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Maria L. Matthews, widow of Robert O. Matthews, 
late of Company A, One hundred and sixty-eighth Regiment Ohio Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Rose O’Laughlin, widow of Cornelius O’Laughlin, late 
of Company E, One hundred and sixtieth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Margaret L. Fardette, widow of Joseph Fardette, alias 
William Taylor, late of Company E, First Regiment Pennsylvania Vol- 
unteer Rifles, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Clara Douglass, widow of Chauncey Douglass, late of 
Company C, Twenty-ninth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Caroline A. Jones, widow of Edward F. Jones, late of 
Company BH, Twentieth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving, 

‘The name of Myra J. Waite, widow of Erastus F. Waite, late of Com- 
pany D, Twenty-first Regiment, and Company H, Thirty-sixth Regiment, 
and Company F, Fifty-sixth Regiment, Massachusetts Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Lena M. Pond, widow of William H. Pond, late ordi- 
nary seaman, United States Navy, Civil War, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Henry Lee Denman, helpless and dependent son of 
Alexander Denman, late of Company E, One hundred and forty-seventh 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month. 

The name of Martha Josephine Simmons, widow of William P. Sim- 
mons, late of Company L, Sixth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cav- 
alry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of James Jarrell, helpless and dependent son of Jefferson 
Jarrell, late of Company K, Eightieth Regiment Indiana Infantry, and 
Company A, Eighth Regiment Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Ellen J. Dunn, widow of George T. Dunn, late of Com- 
pany B, Twenty-first Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Anna Hagler, widow of John Hagler, late of Company 
I, Twenty-fifth Regiment New York Infantry, and Company I, Fifteenth 
Regiment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Francina Griffith, widow of Henry B. Griffith, late of 
Company E, Fifty-seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 
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The name of Elizabeth J. Lewis, former widow of Willfam Shell, late 
of Company C, Sixty-third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Meu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Laura A. Wells, widow of Hamilton C. Wells, late of 
Company D, Forty-sixth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
~ receiving. 

The name of Hettie Gooding, widow of Harvey Gooding, late of 
Company F, One hundred and forty-eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Louisa B. Brundage, widow of William S. Brundage, 
late of Company B, Fifty-sixth Regiment New York Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Barbara Vallery, widow of Daniel Vallery, late of Com- 
pany I, First Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Susan H. Chess, widow of Robert R. Chess, late of 
Company D, Sixteenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry ; Company 
A, Third Battalion, and Company H, First Battalion, Eighteenth 
Regiment United States Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Malita C. Hicks, widow of Asbury E. Hicks, late of 
Company F, Forty-ninth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah S. Gates, widow of Ezra Franklin Gates, late of 
Troop B, Third Regiment United States Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Amanda J. Yockey, widow of Edwin Yockey, late of 
Company B, Ninety-ninth Regiment, Company F, Fiftieth Regiment, 
and Company B, One hundred and eighty-third Regiment, Ohio Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Rebecca Cowser, widow of David M. Cowser, late of 
Company I, Thirty-second Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Amanda Swecker, widow of Samuel Swecker, late of 
Company G, Fifth Regiment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. . , 

The name of Mary Gowen, widow of James E. Gowen, late of 
Company K, Fortieth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infcntry, 
and One hundred and seventy-third Company, Second Battalion Vet- 
eran Reserve Corps, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah F. Clark, widow of Zachariah Clark, late of 
Company K, Twenty-fifth Regiment United States Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Jane Johnson, widow of Charles Johnson, late of 
Company I, Third Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Sarah E. Callender, widow of John H. Callender, late 
of Company M, First Regiment New York Mounted Volunteer Rifles, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Ellen Walsh, widow of Edward Walsh, late of Com- 
pany B, Second Regiment Arkansas Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Martha J. Stites, widow of George W. Stites, late of 
Company B, Seventy-first Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Izne Baker, widow of Elmus Baker, late of Company F, 
Ninety-second Regiment, and Company G, Sixty-fifth Regiment, Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The name of Loulie A. Sterick, widow of Sylvester T. F. Sterick, late 
of Company B, Sixth Regiment Pennsylvania Reserve Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Isabella Wilson, widow of Andrew J. Wilson, late of 
Captain Thomas’s company, One hundred and third Regiment Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Dales, widow of William E. Dales, late of Com- 
pany A, One hundred and eighty-seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 
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The name of Jane Everets, widow of John Everets, late of Company 
K, First Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Alice C. Henry, widow of Edwin I. Henry, late of Com- 
pany B, Fourth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Cavairy, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Katrina Weitzel, widow of Mathias Weitzel, late of 
Company B, Third Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Abbie A. Moyer, former widow of Earle Witherell, late 
of Company C, Twenty-second Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Alvina Rau, widow of Michael Rau, late of Company I, 
Fifth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth McCoy, widow of Harrison McCoy, late of 
Company E, Fourth Regiment California Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Margerite J. Wilsey, widow of Jessy Wilsey, late of 
Company M, First Regiment California Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Josephine G. Weis, widow of Peter Weis, late of Com- 
pany C, Ninth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Margaret Borrell, widow of Joseph Borrell, late of Com- 
pany B, Fourth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Dana L. Beeman, widow of Amos P. Beeman, late of 
Company D, Twenty-third Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Betsey A. French, widow of Abrazina French, late of 
Company A, Eighth Regiment United States Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Cora .\. Vibbert, widow of Ephraim Vibbert, late of 
Company B, Fifty-fourth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary BD. Garrett, widow of Frank B. Garrett, late of 
First Regiment United States Colored Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah E. Bowne, widow of BPlijah Bowne, late of 
Company F, Twenty-fourth Regiment, and Company B, One hundred 
and eighty-fourth Regiment, New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Elimira Reals, widow of Jacob L. Reals, late of Com- 
pany H, Sixteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and 
Companies F and C, First Regiment New York Mounted Volunteer 
Rifles, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Clara A. McCabe, widow of Allen McCabe, late of 
Company H, Forty-seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension st the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Finetta Wheeler, widow of Joseph C. Wheeler, late of 
Company D, Ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and Company F, 
Highty-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Elliott, widow of James Elliott, late of Company 
B, EHighty-seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Sarah V. Pryor, widow of Wesley C. Pryor, late of 
Company B, Seventeenth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Adaline Minnett, widow of Charles W. Minnett, late of 
Company F, Twenty-first Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Helena A. White, widow of Charles H. White, late of 
Company D, Fifth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Inez J. Bissell, widow of William F. Bissell, late of 
Company H, Fifteenth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and 
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pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
‘now receiving. 

The name of Lucy Rounce, widow of William D. Rounce, late of 
Company A, Seventh Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in licu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Rhodes, widow of Henry L. H. Rhodes, late of 
Company B, One hundred and thirty-fourth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month, 

The name of Hattie Bryant, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Robert M. Bryant, late of Company B, Thirtieth Regiment Iowa 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

The name of Lydia A. Shepherd, widow of James A. Shepherd, late 
of Company K, Twenty-fifth Regiment, and Company A, Ninth Regi- 
ment, Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Ashman, widow of William Ashman, late of Com- 
pany A, One hundred and ninety-seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Nancy J. Marshall, widow of John J. Marshall, late of 
Company F, Fortieth Regiment Kentucky. Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. l 
_ The name of Eliza A. Demara, widow of Carlton C. Demara, late of 
Company D, Eighth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

_ The name of Cora Noble Winsor, widow of Woodley C. Winsor, late 
of Company C, Ninth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Rosalie V. Harkness, widow of Jobn S. Harkness, late 
of Company K, One hundred and forty-first Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Marilla Shaklton, widow of Thomas Shaklton, late of 
Company A, Seventeenth Regiment Wisconsin Voiunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Lydia A. Stuyvesant, widow of Warren Stuyvesant, late 
of Company D, Eighty-third Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Rachel J. Ward, widow of Hiram K. Ward, late of Inde- 
pendent Battery B, Pennsylvania Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Marilla J. Grant, widow of William W. Grant, late of 
Company H, Fifth Regiment Iliinois Cavalry, and Company B, One 
hundredth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Martha J. Munson, widow of Henry C. Munson, alias 
Charles Wright, late of Company H, Thirty-third Regiment New Jersey 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. i 

The name of Rosie Adams, widow of John Adams, late of Company 
K, One hundred and fifty-fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah A. Moss, widow of James W. Moss, late of Com- 
pany A, Forty-third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Eunice A. Smith, widow of Frederick R. Smith, late 
commander, United States Navy, Civil War, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sovena J. Swem, widow of Amon Swem, late of Com- 
pany A, Purnell Legion, Maryland Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. : 

The name of Martha J. Main, widow of Sidney G. Main, late of Com- 
pany E, Twenty-ninth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Louise McHerd, widow of Norris W. McHerd, late of 
Company I, Fifth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Katie Van Etten, widow of Cyrus J. Van Etten, late of 
Company H, First Regiment Michigan Volunteer Sharpshooters, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
how receiving. 

The name of Margaret Shuttleworth, widow of Theodore Shuttle- 
worth, late of Company H, One hundred and fifth Regiment Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteer Infantry, and pav her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 
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The name of Harriet S. Fisher, widow of Charles Fisher, late of 
Company B, Sixty-eighth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Ida M. Babbidge, widow of James G. Babbidge, late 
seaman, United States Navy, Civil War, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Hattie A. Sears, widow of William H. Sears, late of 
Company A, Second Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Jane P. Leighton, widow of Alexander S. Leighton, 
late of Company C, Sixth Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Marie McGue, widow of John J. McGue, late of Com- 
pany L, Sixteenth Regiment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, and Battalion 
C, Eighteenth Regiment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Amy A. Davidson, widow of George F. Davidson, late 
of Company E, Forty-second Regiment Massachusetts Militia Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Dora E. Parker, widow of Stephen S. Parker, late 
of Company F, Second Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, 
and Company D, Seventh Regiment Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary J. Whitman, widow of Waldo Whitman, late 
of Company A, Fifty-third Regiment Massachusetts Militia Infantry, 
and Company H, Fourth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Heavy 
Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah E. McCutcheon, former widow of John B. Put- 
man, late of Company C, One hundred and forty-fifth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Charlotte J. Moffet, widow of William N. Moffet, late of 
Company K, Eighth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Susan A. Windsor, widow of Thomas A. Windsor, late 
of Company BE, Fortieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Frances Ford, widow of Walter G. Ford, late drum 
major, Twenty-fourth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Watson Comins, helpless and dependent son of John 
Comins, late of Company E, Tenth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Heavy Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Effa Swaggot, widow of Christian Swaggot, late of 
Company B, Third Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary T. Marr, widow of Michael K. Marr, late of 
Company L, Fourteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Philanda C. Bell, widow of James J. Bell, late of 
Company B, Thirty-ninth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Louisa Fordney, widow of Jackson Fordney, alias 
Fordman, late of Capt. William H. Well's Company B, Twenty-ninth 
Regiment Enrolled Missouri Militia, and Capt. John IL. Morris’s Com- 
pany H, Twenty-ninth Regiment Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

Company B, Sixth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. . 

The name of Susan H. Waring, widow of Richard F. Waring, late of 
Company I, Tenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary L. Hunter, now known as Mary L. Spencer, 
former widow of Albert J: Spencer, late of Company D, One hundred 
and tenth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Parlie Wadsworth, former widow of James T. Mc- 
Cormick, late of Company A, One hundred and eighteenth Reginent 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 
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The name of Mary Pross, widow of William Pross, late of Com- 
pany C, First Regiment Ohio Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Susan Murphey, widow of Solomon Murphey, late of 
Company A, BHightieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving, 

The name of Eliza L. Nicodemus, widow of John M. Nicodemus, 
late of Company G, Sixty-sixth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Catharine Patrick, widow of William Patrick, late 
of Company A, One hundred and thirty-fifth Regiment Ohio National 
Guard Infantry, and Company G, Ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Cavalry, and puy her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Foley, widow of Andrew Foley, late of 
Companies A and F, Second Regiment United States Infantry, Civil 
War, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Martha J. Clemens, widow of Robert M. Clemens, late 
of Company K, Second Regiment Nebraska Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Elwiene Trapp, widow of Herman Trapp, late of 
Company G, One hundred and forty-seventh Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Clarissa Clark, widow of Royal D. Clark, late of 
Company M, Fifth Regiment New York Volunteer Artillery, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Johanna Salmon, widow of Levi Salmon, late of Com- 
pany E, One hundred and eighty-fourth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of. Amanda Severance, widow of Alonzo M. Severance, 
late of Company A, Forty- fourth Regiment New York Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 


. The name of Dudley Milam, alias Dudley Milem, late of Capt. 


William Turner’s company, Independent Scouts, West Virginia State 
Troops, and Capt. William Turner's company, West Virginia State 
Guards, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Peter McCarty, alias William McCarty, late of Capt. 
Samuel Young’s company, Pocahontas County, West Virginia State 
Troops, and Capt. Isaac W. Allen’s company, Pocahontas County, West 
Virginia Independent Scouts, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month. 

The name of Larkin Allen, late of Capt. William Turner’s company, 
Independent Scouts, West Virginia State Troops, and Capt. William 
Turner’s company, West Virginia State Guards, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Rilla Grant, widow of Philip J. Grant, late of Company 
K, One hundred and twenty-ninth Regiment, and Company A, One 
hundred and sixtieth Regiment, Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Laura A. Messick, widow of John W. Messick, late of 
Company I, One hundred and eightieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Phebe A. Carr, widow of Alonzo Carr, late of Company 
K, One hundred and fifty-fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Margaret Gabelin, widow of Charles Gabelin, late of 
Company B, Thirty-first Regiment, and Companies H and A, Seventy- 
fifth Regiment, Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Clara E. Kennedy, widow of William H. Kennedy, Iate 
‘of Company E, Seventy-eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Minnie Sines, widow of Pcter R. Sines, late of Company 
A, Ninety-seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Flora B. Earl, widow of Spencer D. Earl, late of Com- 
pany I, Forty-seventh Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Hester R. McTaylor, widow of George McTaylor, late of 
Company I, Seventy-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
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her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Eliza Peters, former widow of John Aday, late of Com- 
pany G, Second Regiment Arkansas Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving, 

The name of Sallie C. Wade, widow of Andrew M. Wade, late of Com- 
pany H, Fourth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, and Com- 
pany C, Sixth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Sarah BH. Clark, widow of William S. Clark, late of 
Company K, Third Regiment New Jerscy Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary M. Douglas, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Granville A. Douglas, late of Company K, Tenth Regiment West Vir- 
ginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month.’ 

The name of Catherine Mullens, widow of Isham Mullens, late of 
Company C, Thirty-ninth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Samuel Craig, helpless and dependent son of George G. 
Craig, late of Company K, Fifty-third Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Martha Tharp, widow of Jacob W. Tharp, late of Com- 
pany A, Fourteenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Caroline Laudenschlager, widow of John Laudenschlager, 
also written Landenschlager, late of Company A, Fifth Regiment Minne- 
sota Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The name of Cecilia Schilling, widow of Louis Schilling, late of 
Company I, Independent Battery Minnesota Volunteer Light Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Penelope A. Harvey, widow of Joseph S. Harvey, late 
of Company H, Twenty-fifth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Lucretia B. Simons, widow of Delos Simons, late of 
Company H, First Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Stephen E. Pate, helpless and dependent son of Samuel 
T. Pate, late of Company G, Eighth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cav- 
alry, and Company A, One hundred and forty-third Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. | 

The name of Arthusa Brown, widow of Jobn S. Brown, late of Com- 
pany H, Eighth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Roberts, widow of Isom Roberts, late of Com- 
pany C, Third Regiment, and Company L, Sixth Regiment, Missouri 
State Militia Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month. 

The name of Martha Axline, widow of William A. Axline, late of 
Company K, One hundred and fifty-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Lucretia M. Delong, widow of William L. Delong, late 
of Company F, One hundred and twenty-second Regiment Ohio Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Victor Clark, helpless and dependent son of Robert B. 
Clark, late of Company A, One hundred and thirty-fourth Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month. 

The name of Etta A. Dunham, widow of Charles R. Dunham, late of 
Company D, Third Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mattie Pierce, widow of John E. Pierce, alias John E. 
Boynton, late of Company D, Eighteenth Regiment New Hampshire 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Emma F. Derryberry, widow of Benton W. T. Derry- 
berry, late of Company G, Second Regiment United States Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Williams, widow of Frank Williams, alias 
Frank Brown, late of Company K, Thirty-fourth Regiment New Jersey 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month, 


The name of Caroline Kaak, widow of Friedrich Kaak, late chief 
bugler, Thirteenth Regiment IHindis Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Margaret Newman, widow of Elwood W. Newman, late 
of Company E, Thirty-fourth Regiment Iowa Voluntecr Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Weltha Reed, widow of Lyman Reed, late of Company 


A, Third Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension. 


at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Susanna Roundtree, widow of Owen Roundtree, late 
landsman, United States Navy, Civil War, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Older, widow of Henry M. Older, late of Com- 
pany A, Fifteenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Susan A. Brooks, widow of Daniel E. Brooks, late of 
Company G, Twelfth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary A. McLaughlin, widow of John H. McLaughlin, 
late of Companies E and B, Twenty-fifth Regiment Massachusetts 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a ‘pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sophia M. Nicholas, widow of George H, Nicholas, late 
of Company E, Thirty-sixth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Alfred Richards, helpless and dependent son of Alfred 
Richards, late of Company A, Second Regiment Pennsylvania Pro- 
visional Volunteer Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 
per month. 

The name of Arminda V. Cornelius, widow of James M. Cornelius, 
late of Company B, One hundred and ninety-third Regiment Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Ellien E. Plumley, widow of John Plumley, late of Com- 
pany A, Eighteenth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Emma Beden, widow. of Seth N. Beden, late of Company 
K, Fourth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Rebecca H. King, widow of Francis King, late of Com- 
pany C, Seventh Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Katharina Adams, widow of August Adams, late of 
Company I, Fifth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Caroline Rauschkolb, widow of William Rauschkolb, 
late of Company B, One hundred and forty-ninth Regiment Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Louise Elbe, widow of Charles Elbe, late of Company 
E, Second Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Almira Louisa Giles, widow of Jerome Giles, late of 
Company C, Second Battalion Sixteenth Regiment United States In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Leah Smith, widow of William Smith, late of Company 
E, One hundred and forty-first Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Keller, widow of Lewis Keller, late ordnance 
sergeant, United States Army, Civil War, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Flora A. Williams, widow of Adelbert O. Williams, 
late of Company F, Fifth Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu 
of that she is now receiving. l 

The name of Alice Poteet, widow of James W. Poteet, late of Com- 
panies G and D, First Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


The name of Rhoda A. Mayo, widow of Charles Mayo, late of Com- 


pany H, One hundred and twenty-ninth Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving, 

The name of Emily S. Stuller, widow of Henry Stuller, late of Com- 
pany E, Sixteenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 


a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 
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The name of Maria L. Mickle, former widow of George Salter, late 
of Company I, One hundred and seventy-sixth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Carrie Babbitt, widow of Edward Babbitt, late of Com- 
pany H, Third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary J. Russell, widow of Albert K. Russell, late of 
Companies K and E, Eleventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cav- 
alry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of George Henderson, late of Military Telegraph Corps, 
United States Army, Civil War, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month. 

The name of Margaret A. McNamara, widow of Thomas McNamara, 
late of Company G, Seventy-first Regiment New York State Militia 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah Kraft, widow of Louis Kraft, late of Company 
E, Twelfth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Minerva Milligan, widow of Thomas Milligan, late of 
Company C, Thirtieth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now’ 
receiving. 


The name of Lida J. Whipple, widow of Edward R. Whipple, late of 
Company G, Twentieth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Ella Combs, widow of Charles E. Combs, alias Charles 
Edson, late of Company F, Fourteenth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Heavy Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Elizabeth H. Brayton, widow of Stephen Brayton, late 
of Company F, Thirty-fourth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. : 

The name of Mary A. Jones, widow of Lawrence H. Jones, late 
of Company A, Fifteenth Regiment TJinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Catherine McGovern, widow of George McGovern, late 
of Company D, First Regiment Rhode Island Voluntecr Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. ý 

The name of Bridget M. Bolton, widow of Edward E. Bolton, aliag 
Edward Bolls, late of Company B, Fifty-eighth Regiment Massachu- 
setts Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Margaret S. Thayer, widow of Walter P. Thayer, late 
of Company G, Thirty-fifth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Alexander Stevenson, late of Company A, Second 
Battalion Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month. 

The name of Catherine L. Viney, widow of Charles J. Viney, late 
of Company G, Eighth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Daisy A. Barnhart, helpless and dependent daughter 
of Martin Barnhart, late of Company B, Tenth Regiment Ohio Volun- 
teer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Hannah M. Bellows, widow of Charles H. Bellows, 
late of Company F, Sixth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Lucy E. Kenyon, widow of James R. Kenyon, late of 
Company E, Twenty-eighth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Graff, widow of Joseph Graff, late of Com- 
pany E, One hundred and twenty-seventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Carrie P. Spencer, widow of William W. Spencer, late 
of Company K, One hundred and thirty-seventh Regiment Ohio Na- 
tional Guard Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month, commencing July 2, 1926. 

The name of Aristeen Arnold, widow of James C. Arnold, late of 
Company F, Eleventh Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Alice Jones, widow of Emery S. Jones, late of Com- 
pany K, Fifty-eighth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 
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The name of Annie Kehoe, widow of James Kehoe, late seaman, 
United States Navy, Civil War, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sophie E. Dunham, widow of James F. Dunham, late 
of Company D, Twenty-eighth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Lucretia Burton, widow of Esquire D. Burton, late 
of Company K, Eighth Regiment Michigan Infantry, and Company 
D, Battalion of United States Engineers, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $80 per month. l 

The name of Charlotte Bolin, widow of Aleazer Bolin, late of Com- 
pany D, One hundred and twenty-third Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in licu 
of that she is now receiving. 

Tbe name of Belle H. Compton, widow of John E. Compton, late 
of Company B, Eighty-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Risby J. McLaughlin, widow of William D. McLaughlin, 
late of Company B, Thirty-fourth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pensioh at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Annie S. Hogan, widow of James Hogan, late of Com- 
pany B, Twenty-fourth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Alice L. Self, widow of James T. Self, late of Com- 
pany C, Eighty-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Cornelia A. Parsons, widow of Frank Parsons, late of 
Company G, Fifth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 


The name of Mary Almira Pecor, helpless and dependent daughter 

of Benjamin Pecor, late of Company D, Ninety-eighth Regiment New 
York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 
' The name of Rosa Knochelmann, widow of John Knochelmann, late 
of Company K, Fifty-fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
Company B, Fifty-third Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month 

The name of Emily M. Pettibone, widow of Charles A. Pettibone, late 
of Company I, First Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Bertie C. Nields, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Henry C. Nields, late lieutenant commander, United States Navy, Civil 
War, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month, 

The name of George Cheesman, helpless and dependent son of David 
Cheesman, late of Company E, Thirty-sixth Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Madeline Brokaw, widow of Ephriam S. Brokaw, late 
of Company G, Third Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Ellen W. Gregory, widow of Hyatt Gregory, late of 
Company A, Seventieth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and 
Third Battery Connecticut Light Artillery, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Martha Viola Harter, widow of Aaron Harter, late of 
Company F, One hundred and forty-seventh Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Annie M. Owen, widow of William H. Owen, late of 
Troop C, Fifth Regiment United States Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of William D. 
Owen, helpless and dependent son of said William H. and Annie M. 
Owen, the additional pension herein granted shall cease and determine: 
And provided further, That in the event of the death of Annie M. 
Owen, the name of said William D. Owen shall be placed on the pen- 
sion roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, 
at the rate of $20 per month from and after the date of death 8f said 
Annie M. Owen. 

The name of Mary A. Finn, widow of Edward Finn, late of Com- 
pany I, One hundred and twenty-first Regiment, and Company H, 
Sixty-fifth Regiment, New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Emma R. Butterfield, widow of Benjamin M. Butter- 
field, late of Company H, Tenth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy 
Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah E. Gee, widow of Nicholas Gee, late of Battery A, 
Fourth Regiment United States Volunteer Artillery, and pay her a 
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pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Matilda H. Saxton, widow of Joy H. Saxton, late of 
Company G, Ninety-fifth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Catherina E. O’Brien, widow of John O’Bricn, late a 
first-class boy, United States Navy, Civil War, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Edith M. Ball, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Charles E. Ball, late of Company G, Ninety-fourth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Josephine E. Peabody, widow of Warren A. Peabody, 
late third-class musician, First Brigade Band, Second Division, Ninth 
Army Corps, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of America J. Austin, widow of Benjamin Austin, late of 
Company H, Eighteenth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Sanders, widow of Charles H. Sanders, late 
of Company A, Tenth Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving: Provided, That in the cvent of the death of Charlotte 
H. Sanders, helpless and dependent daughter of said Charles H. and 
Mary A. Sanders, the additional pension herein granted shall cease 
and determine: And provided further, That in the event of the death 
of Mary A. Sanders, the name of said Charlotte H. Sanders shall be 
placed on the pension roll, subject to the:provisions and limitations of 
the pension laws, at the rate of $20 per month from and after the 
date of death of said Mary A. Sanders. 

The name of Mary M. Clobridge, widow of James H. Clobridge, late 
of Company L, Fifth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in leu of that 
she is now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of 
Herbert J. Clobridge, helpless and dependent son of said James H. and 
Mary M. Clobridge, the additional pension herein granted shall cease 
and determine: And provided further, That in the event of the death 
of Mary M. Clobridge, the name of said Herbert J. Clobridge shall 
be placed on the pension roll, subject to the provisions and limitations 
of the pension laws, at the rate of $20 per month from and after the 
date of death of said Mary M. Clobridge. 

The name of Ellen Everts, widow of Henry F. Everts, late of Com- 
pany E, Thirty-second Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 
` The name of Julia E. Green, widow of Dewitt C. Green, late of 
Company A, One hundred and fifth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Ella L. White, widow of John E. White, late of Com- 
pany C, Eighth Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary C. Baker, widow of Joseph Baker, late of Com- 
pany D, One hundred and fourth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is pow receiving. l 

The name of Eliza A. Marks, widow of Ira E. Marks, late of Com- 
pany E, Twenty-second Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Madora N. Kingston, widow of John Kingston, late 
second-class fireman, United States Navy, Civil War, and pay hber 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Effie Nichols, helpless and dependent daughter of 
George Nichols, late of Company G, Thirty-first Regiment Ohio Vet- 
eran Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month. 

The name of Sylvia C. Richardson, widow of John T. Richardson, 
late of Company K, Twentieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in'lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Susan C. Fleck, widow of George W. Fleck, late of 
Company I, Twelfth Regiment Pennsylvania Reserve Infantry, and 
Company D, One hundred and ninetieth Regiment Pennsylvania Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of George C. Brooks, helpless and dependent son of 
Thomas J. Brooks, late of Company B, Fourth Regiment Massachu- 
setts Volunteer Cavalry, and Company A, Third Regiment Massachu- 
setts Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 
per month. 

The name of Mary Burdick, widow of Lewis B. Burdick, late of 
Company K, One hundredth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 
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The name of Maude Liming, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Edgar Liming, late of Battery B, West Virginia Volunteer Light Artil- 
lery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Hannah Waite, widow of Martin V. B. Waite, late of 
Company D, First Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Zula A. Springer, widow of William B. Springer, late 
of Company G, Seventh Regiment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary McElroy, widow of Patrick McElroy, late of Com- 
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. Olive J. Ebert. 

. Eliza C. Baldridge. 
. Emma F. Garretson. 
. Virginia F, Huddleston. 
. Nanc 
. Martha A. Dill. 
. James Self. 


Day. 


Birdie Taylor. 


. Permelia E. Dugger. 
. Mary A. Koerper. 
. Martha L. E. Bromberg. 
. Eliza M. Sawyer. 
. Elmira J. Ashmore. 
. Susan E. Williams. 
. Mary E. Haywood. 
2. Sarah J. Freels. 


Margaret Malloy. 


. Sarah L. Moore. 
. Sarah F., Roe. 

. Mary J. Allen. 

. Mary F. McGrath. 
. Emma Pernier. 

. Eli Null. 

. Dora A. Murphy. 
. Lizzie Aarons. 


. Mary C. 
. Caroline 


Jennettie Rowland. 


. Sarah J. Mull. 

. Ettie Sinclair. 

. Rachel A. Boner. 
. Ella J. Motsiff. 


Caroline E, Moore. 
Snow. 


Ada A. Bryant. 


4. Martha E. Davis. 
. Anna Withers. 
. Sarah J. Piercy. 


Margaret E. Allen. 


: Sarah J. Rice. 
- Nancy Wild. 


Mary Buttz. 


. Ellen L. Clark. 


Sarah F. Dumay. 


. Susan J. Conner, 

. Mary A. Miller, 

. Louisa C. Hawkins. 
. Eugene Promie. 

. Sarah F. Phillips. 


Elizabeth Howard. 


. Jennie H. Wilson. 

. Anna Trost. 

. Minora J. Williams. 
Margaret J. Calhoun. 
. Mary A, Phillips. 
. Martha Jane Raphuse. 
. Mary Hartley. 

. Ida L. Martin. 

. Luella E. Smead. 
. Mary W. Porter. 
. Ruth C. Johnson. 
. Anna M. 
. Lucretia Haddock. 


Woods. 


Josephus Railey. 


’ Orianna Dyer. 


Susan G: Ulrick. 


. Julia Etta Martin. 
. William L. Myers. 

. Ella E. Snyder. 

. Laura Brown. 

. Jennie M. Lambert. 
. Cecilia McCullough, 
. Nannie M. Forsha. 
. Annie E, Christley. 
. Sarah A. Augustine. 
. Eliza S. Smith. 


Elizabeth Carr. 


. Poliy B. Warner. 

. Jennie Read. 

. Annette L. Pruden. 
. Elien Hogan. 

. Ann McCormick. 


Eliza S. Long. 


. Isabell D. Heeter. 

. Nancy J. Temple. 

. Mary G. Green. 

. Johanna Mansfield. 

. Matilda A. Hammond. 

. Hannah C. Williams. 
Mollie M. Roberts. 

. Annie Anderson. 

. Amelia A. Conner. 

. Nellie G. Eckman. 

. Susan A. Troutman, 

. Cornelius J. Gill. 

9. Augusta A. Snyder. 
Amanda L. King. 

2. Jennie M. Strain. 

. Fredericka Dawes. 

ha A. Brodrick. 

. Elizabeth M. Adrian, 

. Elizabeth McDuft. 

. Luransa Creath. 

. Belinda Martin. 
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Ann Neilan. 
Anne E. Kite. 
Mary A. Burke. 
Mary Romesburg. 


. Martha E. Cullimore. 


Sallie B. Glenn. ig 
Mintie M. McIlwaine. 


. Marinda C. Gibbs. 

. Harriet E. Perkins. 
. Minnie V. Main. 

. Minnie Taylor. 

. Susan Hunziker. 

. Rebecca Garrett. 

. Phebe E. 
. Margaret Driscoll. 
. Sarah E. Virtue. 


Pray. 


Bessie E. Campbell. 


. Anna Brown. 

. Nettie Crandell. 

. Catherine Guyette. 
. Esther Cunningham. 
. Eliza Pedrick, 

. Jane C. Young. 

. Caroline Greenfield. 


Malinda E. Willhaite. 


. Amanda Ammon. 

- Harriet M. Rodman. 
. Lucy E. Warren. 

. Emma F. Campbell. 
. Sarah A. T. 
. Rebecca A. Craig. 

. Charlottie Taylor. 

. Georgia Beard. 

. Mary L. Ickes. 

. Susan Olivia Heard. 
. Ida L. Rogers. 

. Sidney O. Roughton. 
. Frances A. Bruce. 

. Ella Winegardner. 

. Lucinda E. Sisson. 

. Arabella Dalie. 

. Susan F. Pardonner. 
. Mary E. Shores. 

. Sarah E. 
. Anna Mattoon. 

. Christianah Harbert. 
. Amelia T. Smith. 

. Huldah Elliott. 

. Nora Erney. 

. Anna Murray. 

. Anna M. Valentine. 
. Annie M. 
. Lydia A. Roberts. 

. Elizabeth Hagadorn. 

. Josephine Kepner. | 

. Samantha E. Waldridge. 
. Ellen M. Overley. 

. Elizabeth I". Hutchison. 
. James Marshall Black. 
. Pearl E. Howell. 

. Martha M. Robb. 

. Charlie Robison. 

. Sarah Harmon. 

. Cora D. Harrington. 

. Altie M. Clark. 

. Margaret J. Ammons. 
. Susan M. Noe. 

. Margaret West. 

. Josephine B. Scranton. 
. Lola Qualls. 

. Julia R. Carpenter. 

. Mar ih Schoonmaker 


Fox. 


Rice. 


Horn. 


Sm 


. Bridget R. Caden. 
. Elizabeth Hogle. 
. Emma 
. Laura C. Woodley. 
. Emma R. Pickering. 
. Anna Evans. 

. Emma 


Steele. 


K. Baker. 
Michael McMahon. 


. Effie Place. 

. John English. 
. Oscar 
. Emily L. Parker. 

. Margaret R. F. Newell. 
. Eunice Higgins. 

. Lydia Robinson. 

. Harriet I. Hooker, now 


oster. 


Colvin. 


. Sarah F. Baldwin. 
. Mary C. Powelson. 
. Margaret Gabbard. 
. Caroline S. Thayer. 
. Susan M. Tryon. 


Frances E. West. 


. Nancy Emily Brown. 
. Mary V. Chapin. 

. Sarah L. McAllister. 
. Sarah J. 


Beam. 
Rebecca A. Swisher. 


. Almedia Spencer. 

. Eliza V. Baker. 

. Virginia Applegate. 
. Emily J. All 
. Josephine A. Allison. 
. Mary E. Chapman. 

. Benjamin H.‘ Sellars. 
. Alice Love. 

. Adeline Hopkins. 

. Eunice Cundiff. 


ey. 


Martha A. Walker. 
Gertrude Clites. 
Mollie Aulgur. 
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Magdalen Cadro. 
. Nancy C. Castor. 
. Frances Leigh. 
. Judah Howard. 
. Annie Richards. 
. Susan E. Waddle. 
- Rosalia Elizabeth 
Blanchard. 
. Sallie F. Miller. 
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. Sarah C. Swagert. 
. Lillian Willard. 

. Mary A. Drakeley. 
. Anna Watson. 

. Frances E. Wilcox. 
. Mary S. Watkins. 
5. Harriet E. Chapel. 
. Elizabeth Harbison. 
Mary A. Humphrey. 
. Marie E. Clark. 

. Alice M. Esty. 

. Elizabeth Link. 


10924. Jane Martin. 

10944. Catharine Martin. 

10946. Wealtha A. Brum- 
baugh. 


. Elizabeth B. Jackson. 

. Elizabeth St. John. 

. dulia A. Gault. 

5. Minnie Beery. 

of. Louise J. Hoffman. 

. Mary E. Fuller. 

. Adah B. Spahr. 

. K. Irene Hadley. 

. Jennie Houser. 

. Mary E. Edsell. 

. Lovina Printz. 

. Fannie Merrick. 

. Margaret Bigham. 

. Sarah A. Wentz, 

. Susan Wagener. 

. Maggie Taylor. 

. Emma L. Deam. 

. Sarah J. Ellis. 

. Cyrus Biles. 

. Hannah Stinson. 

. Laura J. Thurston. 

3. Josephine L. K. Sed 

wick. 

. Mary A. Stewart. 

2. Amelia E. Steinrock. 
. Ella J. Slate. 

. Roena C. Caskey. 

. Annie Deardorff. 

. Clara V. Swanson. 

. Livona Holton. 

. rienzelia B. Fulford. 

. Nancy J. Troup. 

. Mary J. Seymour. 

. Mary C. Wilday. 

. Elizabeth Didyoung. 

5. Sarah E. Kirk. 

Mary M. Reeves. 

Josephine Reynolds. 

34. Laura A. Fouch. 

. Hannah Randles. 

. John Williams. 

. Mary C. Harbrecht. 

56. Frances H. Palmer. 

. Catharine Luper. 

Leaner Napier. 

. Katie E. Sterner. 

. Martha Alice Bingham. 

. Ellen F. Smith 

. Doroleski R. 

. Carrie Phillips. 

. Rebecca J. Brady. 

. Elizabeth Lewis. 

. Margaret F. Plummer. 

. Sarah E. Blosier. 

. Dorothea Walter. 

. Adele K. Heitmann. 

. Rebecea M. Hill. 

. Sarah L. Norton. 

. Mary E. McCutchan. 

5. Lydia A. Minker. 

. Mary Hedrick. 

. Margaret Harshey. 

5. Martha A. Barber. 

. Leona J. Stansbery. 

. Annie A, Purviance. 

. Mary Campbell. 

. Susan M. Day. 

. Mary L. Miller. 

. Mary E. Eads. 

. Catharine Craigan. 

. Mary E. Norris. 

. Josephine McDevitt. 

. Mary J. Coombs. 

. Frances Schaughency. 

. Billa F. Stratton. 

. Susanna Beck. 

. Anna M. Erler. 

. Sarah M. Wolf. 

. Cathrine Bruce. 

. Grace M. Bassett. 

. Luvicia E. Littleton. 
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. Jennie F. Mann. 


. Elizabeth A. McDonald. 


H. 

H. 11536. Amelia A. French. 

H. 11587. Charlotte E. Littleton. 
H. 11538. Clara Wynn. 

H. 11541. Mary J. Hunzeker. 
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1899, 
1904, 
1921, 


1993. 


. Mary A. 
. Olive A. Torbet. 

. Hattie Smith. 

. Christina N. Parks, 

. Lillie C. Ray. 

. Ida M. Schotte. 

. Charles H. Van Etten. 
1813. E 
. Mary E. Runyon. 
. Martha A. Shute. 
. Lizzie Crane. 


3. Mary 
. Millie 

. Margaret J. Belvel. 
. Amanda Park. 

. Frances S. Stewart. 

. Lucelia A. Reeser. 

. Jane Manley. 

. Eliza C. Bell. 

- Ellen Thompson. 


. Hannah 


. C 
. El 


7. Catharine Warner. 
. Anna M. Middleton. 
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. Susan E. Creager. 
. Julia A. 
. Nancy Ann Stewart. 
. Louisia C. Michaelis. 
. Malinda Barley. 

. Elizabeth Johnson. 


Stoner. 


Emma Cortright. 


. Charles A. Marsteller. 
. Elizabeth Springer. 

. Dorcas Lashley. 

. Mary E. Kimball. 

. Hattie Horton. 

. Emma H. Day. 

. Mary M. 
. Mary N. Hunt. 
. Susan Thayer. 
. Blanch 
. Isabel 
. Mary M. Honsberger. 


Justice. 


C. Loveland. 
R. Hess. 


Elizabeth Neider. 


. Caroline Maier. 

. Mollie Bishop. 

. Sarah R. Anderson. 
. Harriet Dolaway. 

» Ellen C. Campfield. 
. Susan C 
3. Margaret J. Reeves. 
. Ada J. 
. Helen Ent. 

. Jennie Smith. 
. Sarah Gray. 


rary. 


Hague. 


Nancy Kerr. 


9. Harriet E. Putnam. 
. Emeline N. 


Colvin. 
Angie Welker. 


4. Elisa Sherman. 

. Annie F. Van De Water. 
. Lucy Braden. 

8. Margarett Parmelee. 

. Helen F. Thayer. 

. Mary E. 
. Elizabeth A. Munday. 
. James K. 
. Harriet D. Rackhan. 
. Cerella R. Gisner. 

. Anna Guild. 

. Devorah Weller. 

. Catharine Rowland. 


Thompson. 


Green. 


Emma Johnson. 
Powell. 


mma Carr. 


Nancy M. Buster. 
A. Elwell. 
A. Pettigrew. 


Minnie M. Nelson, 


. Nannie L. Craig. 
- Charlotte M. Kifer, 


Laomi Horton. 


. Ella E. Avery. 


Mary A. Ash, 


. Pauline Traver. 


Minnie B. Neff. 
J. Vannort- 


wick. 


. Rachel E. Sullivan. 
. Elizabeth Johnson. 
. Margaret C. Neal. 

. Helen J. Anstine. 

. John Lonergan. 

. Elizabeth Morrison. 
1951. M 
. Gertrude Merrill. 
. Betsy LL. 
1965. 
. Mary A. Ward. 

. Martha E. Palmer. 
. Alice M. Sweet. 

. Hannah Gilbert. 


ary Gallagher. 


Burns. 
Eliza J. Watts. 


atharine Goodbody. 
la M. Munger. 


Mary E. Brown. 


. Celia R. Spear. 
. Angeline Kerr. 


2007. 
. Mary J. Lynch. 

. Carrie A. Greeley. 

. Julia Wiser. 

3. Margaret A. Organ. 
. Harriet A. Wilson. 

. Nellie E. Cornell. 

. Catharine Hennessy. 
. Annie Connell. 

. Mattie E. Butler. 


Ruth A. Stark, 
Clara Gavett. 


Mina Maria Blumhof. 


> Annabel F. Edwards. 
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o2, Altha M. Jones. 


. Jennie B. Smith. 


56. Rosalie M. Eckley. 


. Orpha N. Hoover. 
. Bettie T. Lounsbury, 
. Mary L. Rich 


5. Augusta Northcutt. 


. Alice B. McLean. 


0. Anna E, Estep. 


. Mary J. Gorrell. 

. Sarah B. Hoover, 

. Mary J. Trapp. 

. Minnfe Huebner. 

Bertha A. Brecken- 
ridge. 

. Mary Dye. 

. Patrina Mercer. 

. Mary A. Northrup. 


2116. Margaret Herrington. 
2124. Anna S. Shaleen. 

25. Winona Steelman, 

j). Mary J. Frazier, 


. Ellen A. Trask. 

. Martha Gibbs. 

. Arabella E. Skinner, 
. Elizabeth McClarg. 
. Nancy Beatty. 

. Harriet A. Watson. 


2. Kate W. Sawyer. 


. Clara Mateer. 
. Margaret J. Folsom. 


. Elizabeth Johnson. 


. Delana A. Lynch. 

. Rebecca B. Quinter. 
. Jane M. Mullen. 

. Sarah A. Brown. 

. Olive Christy. 


2. Anna M. Goodrick. 


. Rachel J. Crawford. 
. Allabeda B. Kirkley. 
. Beulah E. Pennell, 
. Sarah Sinley. 

. Susan White. 

. Martha Peve. 


. Ida Martin. 


. Asenath W. Wood. 

. Sarah C. Price. 

. Mary Baker. 

. Florence F. Watson. 
. Rose Anna Barnett. 
. Susan Grove. 

. Ellien Shaw. 

. Mary Ð. Knowles. 

. Elizabeth S. Kniesley. 
. Elizabeth Johnson. 

. Maggie A. Waldrip. 
. Martha F. Gothard. 
. Sabina Lutes. 

. Mary A. Klepinger. 
. Mary E. K. Wilson. 


. Anastasia Corcoran. 


. Bla A. Williams. 
. Hannah B. Gibbs. 


. Sarah Parker. 


. Julia A. Angel, 
. Clara B. Coneys. 
. Minerva Kepner. 


. Sarah M. Kasson. 


. Hannah F. Williams. 


. Jennie McNeal. 
. Anna E, O’Neal, known 
as Anna E. Head- 


land. 

. Mary Berney. 

. Idumea M. Thayer. 
. Alice M. Stoop. 

. Nancy E. Bowers. 

. Mary E. Coburn. 

. Myrtle M. Troutner. 
. Amanda A. Briggs. 
. Etta May Hart. 

. Margaret Lh Seta 
. Mary A. Hoch. 

. Delila Duff. 

. Mary E. Garrison. 


. Rebecca S. Reeve. 


. Julia E. Kenyon. 
Jennie M. Brett. 


0. Prudence R. Stafford. 


. Sarab C. Gardner. 

. Clara E. Kalstrom. 
. Annie C. Jarvis. 

. Ella V. Dell. 

. Eliza J. Heitzwebel. 
. Christine Forbach. 


. Wealthy Ann Linscott. 


. Letitia Humphrey. 
. Sarah Timerman. 

. Mattie E. Price. 

. Edith McEthaney. 

. Ellen J. Stevens. 

. Eliza J. Rone. 

. Caroline Brady. 

. Mary Struck. 

. Mary J. Grosvenor. 
- Olive J. Maloon. 

. Carolina Schoettlin. 
. Susan McWhorter. 


- Bertha Akin. 


. Anna E. Knapp. 
Hannah M. Beckwith. 
. Flora S. Jacobs. 

. Francis H. Hart. 
Clara L. Poffenhols. 
Kizzie Rader, 
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H. R. 12542. 
H. R. 12544 


H. R. 12546. 


I. R. 12549. 
H. R. 12534. 
H. R. 12558. 
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Elizabeth Blood. 
Celia Gouge. 
Deborah Sampson. 
Jennie A. Rossiter, 


2. Mittie Van Bibber. 


Margaret Hogan. 
Blvirda L. Lightner, 
Ela H. Wheeler. 


. Matilda Gardner. 

. Frances J. Boyer. 

. Mary Ann Dwyer. 

. Mary E. Beal. 

. Sarah A, Stiles. 

. Mary J. Swart. 

. Orlena Francis. 

. Rebecca K. Pope. 

. Caroline A. Van Pelt, 
. Betsy Swimmer, 

. Mary A. Hern. 

. Mary Buckmaster. 

. Julia E. Wood. 

. Elizabeth H. Spain. 

. Caroline Ryan. 

. Sarah M. Merritt. 

. Elvira Pierce. 

52. Rebecca E. Guenther, 
. Margaret A. Collins. 

. Martha J. Duffield. 

. Amanda J. Snow. 

. Minnie Price, 

. Martha Thatch. 

. Arabelia Gage. 

. Alice S. Van Tine. 

. Elizabeth J. Bartlett. 
. Margaret Shelmandine, 
. Cordelia J. Young. 
. Martha Hargrove, - 
2. Mary J. Randall, 


Mae E. Harden. 
Joseph Pysher, 


. Lula Stebbins. 

. Lintha Chrouser. 

. Louisa E. Parrett. 

. Catharine A. Pearce. 
. Clara E. Hanson. 

. Annetta D. McCahan. 
2. Mary Ingersoll. 

. Mary J. Shannon. 

. Hettie S. Cashner. 

. Sophronia Jefferson. 
. Sarah A. Fairchild. 
. Imogene Tucker. 

. Anna L. McManus. 
. Ella B. Green. 

. John Winslow. 

. Hattie L. Keoppel. 


. Wilhelmina Sicfer- 
mann. 
. Catherine Harris. 


. Mary Moore. 

. Samantha C. Parsons, 
. Mary M. Pyers. 

. Josie McDorman. 

. Elizabeth McKee. 

. Catharyn Eicke. 


E. Mary Agnor. . 


. Myron Lyman. 


Emma A. McGrath. 


. Margaret Angus. 

. Henriette Dickerhoof. 
3. Mary EB. Coultis. 

. Hannah E. Tenney. 

. Mary L. Samuel. 

. Elizabeth J. Kohler. 

. Elizabeth G. Wil- 


liams. 


. Sarah Henry. 

. Iolia Reed. 

. Elvina Hemphill. 

. Jennie Weaver. 

3. Annie E. Hawkins, 

. Susie K. McLeod. 

. Charlotte E. Leben- 


ood. 
; Antie E. McGinnis. 
. Manda J. Brain, 


Lucy B. Kinney. 


. Florence I. Walker. 
. Esther E. Smith. 

. Clara V. Tibbetts. 

. Laura C. Glassmire, 


Mary E. Jones, 


. Laura E. Smith. 
. Augusta L. Ballard. 
. Josephine W. Burn- 


side. 


. Mary A. Waldie. 

. Mary C. Olson. 

5. Sallie Ann Barnes. 

. Mary A. Phillips. 

. Margaret A. Shields. 
. Margaret Stephenson. 
. Martba Perry. 

D7. John M. Deveraux. 

. Emily Baumbarger. 

. Stephen Williams. 

. Ralph S. Clay. 

. Eliza Heinemann. 

. Eliza Jane Woods. 

. Mariah C. Legg. 

. Kathrine S. Lute- 


singer. 


. Mary Cook. 


Lyda Lynk. 
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. Artie Cain. 

3. Alice W. Eastman. 

. Ada A. Williams. 

. Lillian E. Allen. 

. Elise Maschmeyer. 

. Josephine M. Jackson. 

- Catherine V. Davis. 
Margaret R. Geisinger. 

. Mary M. Plants. H 

. Ella G. Brady. 


Mary C. Fullerton. 


. Elizabeth M. Reynolds. 
. Margarėt M. Esler. 


Grace L. Delamater. 


. Caroline G. Mitchell. 
. Louisa W. Taylor. 

. Rachel E. Reese. 

. Jean W. Ward. 

. Minerva A. Ford. 

9. Martha E. Hughes. 
30. Jacob M. Colver. 

. David C. Fleming. _ 
. Catharine T. Burke. 


Sarah J. Pangborn. 


. Mary Sweeney. 
. Celia A. McLaughlin. 7: 
. Margaret Ann Adams. 
. Elizabeth Sparks. 

. Evaline M. McGuire. 
. Sophia Pinger. 

. Mary E. Biggs. 

. Harriet. E. Dennison. 
. Eliza Watters. 

. Lewis E. Phillips. 

. Susie Newell. 

. Emma Seas. 

. Margaret Rush. 

. Clara Larney. 

. Lillie E. Benjamin. 

. Theresa IL. Farrell. 

. Elvira M. Sampson. 

. Catherine Tulley. 

. Mandy Jones. 

. Anna E. Snyder. 

. George W. Brower. 
. Chester W. Starr. I 
. Margaret E. Thomp- 


son. 
. Ada W. Jobling. 
. Margaret <A. Stone- 


rock. 


. Minnie G. Hickok. 
. Mary G. Newman. 
. Mary N. Price. 

. Catharine V. Schlecht. H 
. Jennie V. Zane. 

. Isabelle Chance. 

. Margaret A. Robb. 
. Ida M. Sweetland. 
. Fannie E. Huntley. 
. Nancy C. King. 

. Elizabeth Green. 


Emily M. Law. 


. Christiana Charbon- 1 


eau, 


. Ella I. Beebe. 

3. Nancy Harris. 

. Katie Rebsamen. 

. Sarah J. Waggoner. 
. Ellen Glider. 

3. Eliza M. Mulnix. 

. Maude I. Ilelms. 

. Catherine Burke. 

. Arminty Doan. 

. Christiana Geiss. 

. Mary C. Gharst. 

. Charlotte Kitchin. 

- Laura Terrell. 

. Amanda M. Bass. 

. Opal BÐ. Lydy. 

. Nettie J. Alexander., 
. Sarah S. Shumard. 
. Ellen J. Moorhead. 
. Lee Honeas. 

. Maria L. Matthews. 
3. Rose O’Laughlin. 

. Margaret L. Fardette. 
. Clara Douglass. 

. Caroline A. Jones. 

. Myra J. Waite. 


Lena M. Pond. 


. Henry Lee Denman. 
. Martha Josephine Sim- 


mons. 


. James Jerrell. 

. Ellen J. Dunn. 

. Anna Hagler. 

. Francina Griffith. 

. EBlizabeth J. Lewis. 
. Laura A. Wells. 

. Hettie Gooding. 

. Louisa B. Brundage. 
. Barbara Vallery. 

. Susan H. Chess. 

. Malita C. Hicks. 

. Sarah S. Gates. 

. Amanda J. Yockey. 
. Rebecca Cowser. 

. Amanda Swecker. 
. Mary Gowen. 

. Sarah F. Clark. 

. Jane Johnson. 

. Sarah E. Callender. 
- Killen Walsh. , 

. Martha J. Stites. 
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. Inez Baker. - 
. Loulie A. Sterick. 
. Isabella Wilson. 


Mary E. Dales. 


55. Jane Everets. 
. Alice C. Henry. 


Katrina Weitzel. 


. Abbie A. Moyer. 

. Alvina Rau. 

. Elizabeth McCoy. 

. Margerite J. Wilsey. 
. Josephine G. Weis. 


Margaret Borrell. 


. Dana L. Beeman. 
. Betsey A. French. 
. Cora A. Vibbert. 
. Mary E. Garrett. 
. Sarah E. Bowne, 
. Elmira Reals. 
4. Clara A. McCabe. 
5. Finetta Wheeler. 
. Mary Elliott. 
. Sarah V. Pryor. 
. Adaline Minnett. 
. Helena A. White. 
. Inez J. Bissell. 
. Lucy Rounce. 
. Mary Ð. Rhodes. 
. Hattie Bryant. 
. Lydia A. Shepherd. 
. Mary Ashman, 
. Nancy J. Marshall. 
. Eliza A. Demara. . 
. Cora Noble Winsor. 
. Rosalie V. Harkness. 
. Marilla Shaklton. 
. Lydia A. Stuyvesant. 
. Rachel J. Ward. 
. Marilla J. 
. Martha J. Munson, 
. Rosie Adams. 
. Sarah A. Moss. 
. Eunice A. Smith - 
. Sovena J. Swem. 
. Martha J. Main. 
. Louise MeHerd. 
. Katie Van Etten. 
. Margaret Shuttleworth. 
. Harriet S. Fisher. 
. Ida M. Babbidge. 
. Hattie A. Sears. 
. Jane P. Leighton. 
. Marie McGue. 
. Amy A. Davidson. 
. Dora E. Parker. 
. Mary J. Whitman. 
. Sarah E. McCutcheon. 
. Charlotte J. Moffet. 
. Susan A. Windsor. 
- Frances Ford. 
. Watson Comins, 
. Effa Swaggot. 
. Mary T. Marr. 
76. Philanda C. Bell, 
. Louisa Fordney. 
. Arabcll Beagle. 
. Susan H. Waring. . 
. Mary L. Hunter, 


Grant. 


known as Mary L. 
Spencer. 


. Parlie Wadsworth. 
. Mary Pross. 

. Susan Murphey. 

. Eliza L. Nicodemus, 
. Catharine Patrick. 

. Mary A.. Foley. 

. Martha J. Clemens. 
. Elwiene Trapp. 

. Clarissa Clark. 

. Johanna Salmon. 

5. Amanda Severance. 
. Dudiey Milam, alias 


Dudley Milem. 


. Peter McCarty. 

. Larkin Allen. 

. Rilla Grant. 

. Laura A. Messick. 

. Phebe A. Carr. 

. Margaret Gabelin. 

. Clara E. Kennedy. 

. Minnie Sines. 

. Flora B. Earl. 

. Hester R. McTaylor. 
. Eliza Peters. 

. Sallie C. Wade. 

. Sarah E. Clark. 

. Mary M. Douglas. 

. Catherine Mullens. 

. Samuel Craig. 

. Martha Tharp. 

. Caroline Lauden- 


schlager (also writ- 
ten John Landen- 
schlager). 


. Cecelia Schilling. 

. Penelope A. Harvey. 
. Lucretia B. Simons. 
. Stephen E. Pate. 

. Arthusa Brown. 


Mary E. Roberts. 


. Martha Axline. 
. Lucretia M. Delong. 


Victor Clark. 
Etta A. Dunham. 
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H. R. 14705. Mattie Pierce. H. R. 15075. Carrie P. Spencer. 
H. R. 14713. Emma F, Derryberry. H. R. 15080. Aristeen Arnold. 
H. R. 14717. Elizabeth Williams. H. R. 15102. Alice Jones. 
H. R. 14762. Caroline Kaak. H. R. 15116. Annie Kehoe, 
iE R: TTE, Margery grime. H E- 16183: Bonba E pinnam 
. e e e a > . . . . d 
H. R. 14777. Susanna Roundtree. H. R. 15146. Charlotte Bolin. 
H. R. 14793. Mary Older. H. R. 15158. Belle H. Compton. 
H. R. 14795. Susan A. Brooks. H. R. 15164. Risby J. McLaughlin. 
y 
H. R. 14798. Mary A. MeLaugblin, H. R. 15167. Annie S. Hogan, 
H. R. 14799. Sophie M. Nicholas. H. R. 15199. Alice L. Self. 
H: R: 14803. Alfred Rioharde. HEE 18280. Mins" Aimira DEE 
.R. : : nelius, 11. R. 4: . 
H R 14813, Elion E Plumiey. H.R. 15402. Rosa Knochelmann. 
H. R. 14820. Emma Beden. H r n acta a i Coig, 
age 7 ‘ e Led A ertie ` elas 
H. R. 14823. Rebecca D. King. F R. 15489. George Cheesman, 
Fp Dar lina DP De H. R. 15550. Madeline Brokaw. 
IT. R. 14848. Caroline Rauschkolb. JT: R! 15582. Ellen W, Gregory 
R. 9. Louise Elbe. EET oy in “ ee 
H. R. 14867. Almira Louisa Giles, H- R. 15611. Martha Viola Harter. 
H. R. 14885 Leah Smith H.R. 15616. Annie M. Owen. 
Si : A Kell H. R. 15618. Mary A. Finn 
H. R. 14886. Mary A. Keller. R. 15628. Emma R. Butterfield 
1I. R. 14897. Flora A, Williams. ean i 
T 7 : H. R. 15717. Matilda H. Saxton. 
a fines paee T ra H. R. 15748. Catherina E. O'Brien. 
H. R 14907. Maria I Mickle. P r ra E 
H. R. 14912. Carrie Babbitt. H Re OTS ane DR ne EiT En vody: 
H. R. 15817. America J. Austin. 
H. R. 14919. Mary J. Russell. H. R. 15848. Mary A. Sanders. 
H. R. 14934. George Henderson. H.R, 16943. Mary M, Clobridge. 
H. R. 14945. Margaret À. McNamara. py" R. 15950. Ellen Everts. 
H. R. 14946. Sarah Kraft. H. R. 15951. Julia E. Green. 
H. R. 14951. Minerva Milligan. H. R. 15952. Ela L. White. 
T R 14070. Hie d; yhipple. H. R. 15058. Mary C. Baker. 
. . e H. R. 15954. Eliza A. Marks. 
H. R. 14972. Elizabeth H. Brayton. H. R. 15955. Madora N. Kingston. 
H. R. 14985. Mary A. Jones. H. R. 16016. Effie Nichols. 
H. R. 15022. Catherine McGovern. FH, R. 16059. Sylvia C. Richardson. 
H. R. 15025. Bridget M, Bolton. H. R. 16081. Susan C. Fleck. 
H. R. 15039. Margaret S. Thayer. H. R. 16086. George C. Brooks. 
H. R. 15041. Alexander Stevenson, H, R. 16133. Mary Burdick. 
H. R. 5043. Catherine L. Viney. H. R. 16134. Maude Liming. 
H. R. 15051. Daisy A. Barnhart. H. R. 16273. Hannah Waite. 
H. R. 15056. Hannah M. Bellows. H. R. 16427. Zula A. Springer. 
H. R. 15057. Lucy E. Kenyon. H. R. 16451. Mary McElroy. 
H. R. 15061. Elizabeth Graf. H. R. 16498. Hannah Phiilips. 
Mr. SWOOPE. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 


ments to the bill: 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Pages 12 and 135, on page 12, strike out lines 24 and 25, and on 
page 13 strike out lines 1 and 2, the proposed beneficiary, Deborah 
Henderson, having died. 

Page 13, strike out lines 20, 21, 22, and 23, the proposed beneficiary, 
Irene M. Stanley, having died. 

Page 51, line 5, after the words “of” strike out the name ‘ Cath- 
erine ” and insert in lieu thereof ‘“ Catharine.” N 

Page 83, strike out lines 11, 12, 13, 14, and 15, the proposed bene- 
ficiary, Minora J. Williams, having died. 

Page 129, line 17, after the word “Otho” strike out the name 
.“ Harris” and insert in lieu thereof the name “ Norris.” 

Page 151, strike out lines 17, 18, 19, and 20, the proposed bene- 
ficiary, Charlotte E. Littleton, having died. 

Page 169, strike out lines 5, 6, 7, and 8, the proposed penetelarys 
Mattie E. Price, having died. 

Page 237, strike out lines 18, 14, 15, and 16, the proposed benetan, 
Lucy E. Kenyon, having died. 

Page 240, line 25, after “ Company A” strike out the word “Seven- 
tieth ” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ Seventeenth.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read the 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Swoope, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. SWOOPE. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following corrections 
to be made in Report No. 1775, accompanying H. R. 16461. 
These are to go in the Recorp, showing the corrections to be 
made in the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that the following corrections shall appear 
in the Recorp. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The corrections are as follows: 


In Report 1795, accompanying the bill H. R. 16461, the following 
corrections should be made: 

The correct number of special bill for Mary A. Breneman is H. R. 
7789 instead of H. R. 7860. 

The correct number of special bill for Sidney O. Roughton is H. R. 
10300 instead of H. R. 18000. 

The correct number of special bill for Susan E. Waddle is H. R. 
$042 instead of H. R. 10816. 

The correct number of special bill for Elizabeth A. Munday is H. R. 
6893 instead of H. R. 11742. 

The correct number of special bill for’ Laomi Horton is H. R. 6158 
instead of H. R. 11899. 

The vorrect number of special bill for Etta May Hart is H. R. 13393 
instead of H. R. 12398. 
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BRANCH BANKING 


Mr. GREEN of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following letter 
ay Mr. J. H. Therrell, president of the Florida Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation: 


FLORIDA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Ocala, Fla., December 18, 1926. 
Hon. R. A. GREEN, M. C., 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar MR. GREEN: I just noticed that Hon. J. W. McIntosh, Comp- 
troller of the Currency, in his report to the Congress recommends the 
passage of a branch banking bill. 

The Florida Bankers’ Association, which represents every bank— 
national, State, and trust company—in the State of Florida, has again 
and again gone on record as opposed to branch banking. The last time 
or two that this subject has been up the action of the association has 
been unanimous. 

As you recall, the State laws of Florida do not permit branch bank- 
ing; and as we have 289 State banks and trust companies and 60 na- 
tional banks operating in the State of Florida, to enact this branch 
banking bill would penalize the 289 State banks, which carry the 
larger volume of the Florida banking business, in favor of the 60 
national banks. 

As you will recall, the troubles which we had the past summer in 
the banking interests of Florida were occasioned by branch banking. 
owned and operated by the Bankers’ Trust Co., of Atlanta, Ga. Had 
this Manley chain of banks been excluded from Florida I am certain 
that the banking structure and good name of Florida would have been 
spared the demoralization incident to closing quite a number of institu- 
tions in the State of Florida and saved us from much unfavorable 
out-of-State criticism. 

I therefore urge you, if consistent with your good judgment, to 
oppose the passage of any branch banking bill by the Congress. 

I am, with high personal regards, 

Sincerely yours, 


J. H. THERRELL, President. 
IMPEACHMEAT OF JUDGE FRANK COOPER 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker 
The SPEAKER. For what purpose does: the gentleman rise? 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. To a question of the highest privilege. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House 
of Representatives, I desire formally to impeach Judge Frank 
Cooper, United States district judge for the northern district 
of New York, of high crimes and misdemeanors, and I desire 
time to present my charges. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, in view of the importance 
of the gentleman’s motion, I make the point of order that there 
is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is no quorun present. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 

{Roll No. 20] 


Aldrich Pour nto Lee, Ga. Reid, Ill. 
Allen Lindsay Sanders, N. Y. 
Anthony Enslebri ght re Sears, Fla. 
Barkley Esterly Lyo Sears, Nebr. 
Bell Fenn McLaughlin, Mich. Somers, N. Y. 
Berger Fish McMillan Spearing 
Bixler Fitzgerald, Roy G. Madden Sproul, Ill. 
Bland Fulmer Manlove Stedman 
Boylan Golder Mead Stephens 
Brand, Ohio Goldsborough Michaelson Sullivan 
Britten Gorman Montgomery Swartz 
Bulwinkle Graham Mooney Sweet 

Carew Hare Moore, Ky. Taber 

Celler Harrison Newton, Mo. Taylor, N. J. 
Cleary Haugen Norton Taylor, W. Va. 
Connolly, Pa. Howard oona: Y. Tillman 
Cooper, Ohio Hull, Morton D. Oldfield Tincher - 

Cr umpacker Kendall Oliver, N. Y. Tydings 
Cullen Kindred Peavey Vare 

Curry King Perlman Weller 
Davey Knutson Phillips Welsh, Pa. 
Deal Kunz Prall Williamson 
Dempsey Kurtz Pratt Wood 
Dickstein Kvale Quayle Woodyard 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and forty-one Members are 
present—a quorum. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
LAGUARDIA] is recognized. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I fully realize the seriousness of the charges that I am about 
to make against a United States judge. I understand fully the 
responsibility which rests upon a Member of this House when 
he rises to a question of the highest privilege and formally 
impeaches a United States judge. i 

I have absolutely no misgivings as to the attitude of this 
House toward me in the campaign that I have been waging 
against abuses and violations of the law by agents of the United 
States Government. I have, however, the comfort of knowing 
that every charge that I have made, commencing with that 
against Franklin Dodge in the Remus case, of the Department 
of Justice, down to this time, has been absolutely substantiated, 
that I have been 100 per cent correct. 

But, gentlemen, I know that there are some Members of this 
House who nourish the belief that I am simply seeking to 
hamper the enforcement of the law, and that I am only making 
these charges for the purpose of helping violators of the law of 
the land. Of course, to a man who entertains such an opinion, 
argument, reason, logic, and even truth are of no avail, and I 
tell you it hurts; it hurts. But that is not going to make me 
desist, but prompts me to exert greater energy in bringing the 
facts before you in accordance with my duty as a Member of 
this House, no matter whom the facts hurt. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
it is the duty of the gentleman from New York, if he has any 
facts, to prefer charges of impeachment. He is not doing so 
now. As to his argument concerning his reasons for taking 
action it is not proper now for him to make that argument. 
The only rule that gives him the floor at this time is the rule 
permitting him to make charges based on some resolution 
offered. He is not doing that. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, 1 desire to reply to the 
statement made by the gentleman from Texas. That question 
was decided last winter when the gentleman from Texas him- 
self obtained the floor on a question of the highest privilege, 
and a point of order was raised, and the gentleman himself 
contended that certain latitude was permitted and that he 
should have the opportunity to reach the crux of his charge 
by a preliminary statement. 

Mr. BLANTON. No; I gave notice that I would offer a 
resolution, and I preferred 34 specific charges, one after the 
other, and then immediately offered my resolution, which gave 
me an hour. The gentleman is not doing that. He is not 
making charges against the judge but is simply saying in sub- 
stance that he, himself, comes here with clean hands. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the gentleman from 
New York should make his charges. The Chair understood he 
was simply leading up to the charges. But if a point of order 
is made, the gentleman is bound to state his charges. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Lest any of the defenders of Judge 
sooper should get unduly excited, I shall proceed to read the 
specific charges that I shall make against this man, and I am 
going to ask the indulgence of the House to allow me that 
same latitude in presenting these facts that is allowed to 
other gentlemen when they take the floor under similar cir- 
cumstances. 


New York [Mr. 


I do impeach Frank Cooper, United States judge for the northern 
district of New York, of high crimes and misdemeanor. I charge 
him with usurpation of power, violation of law, and unfitness to hold 
judictal office. Specifically I charge: 

That the said Frank Cooper having been nominated by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, confirmed by the Senate of the United 
States, duly qualified and commissioned, and while acting as the 
district judge for the northern district of New York, did on divers 
and various occasions so abuse the powers of his high office that he 
has disqualified himself and rendered himself unfit to continue in 
said judicial office and that through his prejudice and active par- 
ticipation in a general scheme to entice persons into the commission 
of crime and to entrap persons in order that they may violate the 
law and be brought before him for trial, he has brought the adminis- 
tration of justice in said district in the court of which he is judge 
into disrepute and that by his participation, connivance, and action 
with others to engage in a general scheme for the violation of law 
and by his oppressive course of conduct he is guilty of misbehavior 
falling under the constitutional provision as ground for impeachment 
and removal from office. 

That the said Frank Cooper advised, aided, abetted, and counseled 
in a general scheme or conspiracy to entice or entrap persons into 
the commission of a crime by instructing one Q. R. Merrick to 
have Government agents buy, transport, and sell liquor within the 
judicial district of the said Frank Cooper in order to make a case 
of conspiracy against said persons knowing full well that without 
the active participation of the agents who were instructed with the 
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knowledge and consent of the said Frank Cooper that a case of 
conspiracy could not be made against such persons and knowing full 
well that if such persons were enticed or entrapped in the general 
scheme resulting from the aiding, abctting, and counseling with the 
said Q. R. Merrick that said persons would be brought to trial before 
the said Frank Cooper. 

That the said Frank Cooper during the month of November, 1924, 
and on divers times thereafter, together with one Q. R. Merrick and 
others, counseled, advised, and conspired to send agents out to buy 
liquor and unlawfully transport said liquor and knowingly unlaw- 
fully sell the same liquor to persons within his judicial district for 
the purpose of inducing persons from whom the liquor was in said 
manner purchased or the persons to whom the liquor was in said 
conniving, and conspiring of 
said Frank Cooper with the said Q. R. Merrick and others to violate 
the law and thereby make them amenable to indictment, trial, and 
punishment in said judicial district. 

That through the counseling, advising, and conspiring between the 
said Frank Cooper and the Q. R. Merrick, agents of the United 
States Government were directed and ordered and did proceed to buy 
liquor from persons unauthorized by law to sell liquor and did un- 
lawfully transport and sell said liquor to persons all within the 
judicial district of the said Frank Cooper and all in pursuance to 
the orders and directions and with the knowledge and consent of 
the said Frank Cooper and that said persons from whom liquor 
was purchased or to whom said liquor was sold were thereupon in- 
dicted by a grand jury under the jurisdiction of the said Frank 
Cooper and were brought to trial and sentenced by the said Frank 
Cooper. 

That the said Frank Cooper did advise, counsel, and conspire with 
the said Q. R. Merrick and others to unlawfully purchase or sell liquor 
among many others to one Robert C. Hayes and Rosario Defranzo, 
and that the said Robert C. Hayes and Rosario Defranzo were enticed 
or entrapped into the buying or selling of liquor by the agents acting 
under the direction and with the knowledge and consent of the said 
Frank Cooper to violate the law, and were subsequently indicted and 
brought to trial before the said Frank Cooper, convicted and sentenced 
by him. 

That the said Frank Cooper did advise, counsel, and conspire with 
the said Q. R. Merrick and others to unlawfully purchase or sell liquor 
among many others to one Albion LaFountin and that the said Albion 
LaFountin was enticed or entrapped into the buying or selling of liquor 
by the agents acting under the direction and with the knowledge and 
consent of the said Frank Cooper to violate the law were subsequently 
indicted and brought to trial before the said Frank Cooper, and sen- 
tenced by him.” 

That the said Frank Cooper did advise, counsel, and conspire with 
the said Q. R. Merrick and others to unlawfully purchase or sell liquor 
among many others to one Harry C. Hartson and Barney Duken, and 
that the said Harry C. Hartson and Barney Duken were enticed or'` 
entrapped into the buying or selling of liquor by the agents acting 
under the direction and with the Knowledge and consent of the said 
Frank Cooper to violate the law, and were subsequently indicted 
and brought to trial before the said Frank Cooper, and sentenced 
by him. 

That the said Frank Cooper entirely ignored the provisions of section 
832 of chapter 321, an act to codify, revise, and amend the penal 
law of the United States, approved March 4, 1909 (S. 2982, Publie 350), 
which provides, “ Whoever directly commits any act constituting an 
offense defined in any law of the United States, or aids, abets, counsels, 
commands, induces, or procures its commission, ig a principal.” 

That the said Frank Cooper ignored and disregarded the law of the 
land as expressly provided in the United States Statutes and as laid 
down in a long line of decisions that the courts will not lend aid or 
encouragement to officers who may, even under a mistaken sense of 
duty, cncourage and assist parties to commit crime in order that they 
may arrest and have them punished for so doing. And also a long line 
of decisions and well-established law that where the scheme does not 
originate with the defendant, and he is lured into the conspiracy by 
an officer of the law, he can not be held for the offense, for in contem- 
plation of law no crime has in fact been committed, and knowingly not 
only deprived defendants brought before him for trial of the benetit 
of the law, but directly, personally, and knowingly participated in a 
general scheme with others to do the very thing which the law forbids. 

That the said If'rank Cooper counseled, aided, and conspired with 
the said Q. R. Merrick and others to bring persons within his judicial 
district to trial before himself by placing in the hands of such persons 
the instrument of the crime and then proceeded against them because 
of the possession or use thereof. 


Now, gentlemen, let me call my first witness, who is none 
other than R. Q. Merrick, with whom Judge Cooper counseled, 
advised, and conspired. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
the gentleman has not the right to present evidence now in 
support of his charges. He merely makes his charges, which 
should go to the proper committee, and that committee will 
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hear the evidence upon which he pases the charges which he 
makes. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. May I be heard on that, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would think that the proper 
procedure would be to introduce the motion or resolution and 
then it would be proper. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Then, Mr. Speaker, I move that these 
charges be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary for 
action. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York moves that 
the charges he has read be referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. _ 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And I ask for recognition. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that the resolution should be in writing and should direct some 
specific action by some committee. - 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is in writing. : 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would think the motion 1s 

roper. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I would just make this sug- 
gestion; I am not at all sure as to what weight it is entitled to. 

The question of impeachment is of the very highest privilege. 
It takes precedence over about anything else and that is be- 
cause of the constitutional provisions; so that the initiation of 
impeachment proceedings must be given that high privilege to 
make sure that opportunity is given for the impeachment to 
be commenced. When the gentleman claims the floor, he claims 
the floor to present his charges of impeachment and he has this 
very high privilege not for the purpose of proving but of 
presenting his charges of impeachment. That the gentleman 
has done, but when the gentleman goes further and attempts 
to prove his charges of impeachment he is certainly super- 
seding the customary procedure of the House, which has been 
to send those charges to either a standing or special committee 
for investigation, where not only the gentleman’s witnesses may 
be heard but other witnesses, and since the presentation of 
evidence by the gentleman is not a necessary part at this stage 
of the presentation of impeachment proceedings, and certainly 
not in accordance with the general practice of the House, the 
point I present for the consideration of the Chair is that the 
same privilege does not attach to a speech the gentleman might 
make in support of his charges as attaches to the presentation 
of the charges themselves. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Does not the gentleman believe, the 
gentleman from New York having made a motion to refer, that 
he may discuss the question of the reference? 

Mr. CRAMTON. In the first place, I do not understand that 
such a motion is necessarily required and he is not necessarily 
entitled to the floor at this time for the consideration of any 
resolution he may present. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SNELL. Has the gentleman from New York presented a 
resolution? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York has moved 
to refer the charges to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. SNELL. Is it not usual in this procedure to have a reso- 
lution presented to the House by the gentleman who is making 
the impeachment charges? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that is the usual pro- 
cedure; but a motion to refer, it seems to the Chair, would be 
in order. 

Mr. SNELL. I should think that would be in order, but that 
is not quite the usual] way. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the usual way is to pre- 
sent a written resolution, but he sees no reason why the gentle- 
man from New York can not move to refer these charges, and 
that on a motion to refer the gentleman is entitled to an hour, 
during which he can discuss the question 

Mr. SNELL. I should think that would be the natural pro- 
cedure. 

The SPEAKER. As to the reference. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Does the same high privilege attach to a 
speech the gentleman might make on this question as attaches 
to the presentation of the charges? In other words, is it neces- 
sarily to be held, the gentleman having obtained the floor for 
the presentation of impeachment charges, that thé ordinary 
rules of debate will then apply to his motion to refer? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that under the motion to 
refer the gentleman from New York would be limited to a dis- 


cussion of the reasons why these charges should or should not 


be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. It would be a 
question, perhaps, as to whether the gentleman could enter upon 
a discussion of the merits of the question, 
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of his motion as to whether or not the resolution should be 
referred, the Chair thinks the gentleman from New York could 
discuss his motion. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. And in discussing the motion to refer 
the charges to the Committee on the Judiciary, is not the 
gentleman entitled to discuss the question as to whether there 
is substance behind the charges in order that the House may © 
determine for itself whether the resolution is worthy of being 
referred to the committee? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that anything properly 
pertaining to the motion to refer could be discussed by the 
gentleman. The precedent to which the Chair will call atten- 
tion is this: 

The simple motion to refer is debatable within narrow limits, but 
the merits of the proposition which it is proposed to refer may not 
be brought into the debate. 


Under that the Chair would think the gentleman from New 
York would be confined to a discussion of the reasons why the 
resolution should be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
Mr. CRAMTON. In other words, Mr. Speaker, the situation 
is that when a gentleman arises and presents his charges as 
a matter of course, then customarily, whatever weight there 
may be in the charges, they are referred either to a standing 
or special committee; but if, instead of following that practice, 
the gentleman elects to argue his case before the House with 
a view of determining whether the House feels there is 
enough substance in his charges to justify the expenditure of 
funds and the taking of the time of the House in a short ses- 
sion for such an investigation, he is entitled to make a presenta- 
tion of his case, and then the responsibility is placed upon 
the House, in connection with the resolution which he presents, 
as to whether there is sufficient substance in the charges to 
justify this reference for investigation. That necessarily fol- 
lows, I take it, as the responsibility of the House if this 
extraordinary procedure is followed. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the gentleman from New 
York should confine himself, as nearly as possible, to the 
proposition of giving reasons as to why this is a matter of such 
importance as to refer it to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

_ Mr. BLANTON. Will the Speaker permit me to ask a par- 
liamentary question? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman from New York elects to 
pursue this policy, then, as stated by the gentleman from Michi- 
gan, if the House saw fit not to refer this to the Judiciary 
Committee that would end the matter, would it not? 

The SPEAKER. Oh, there would be other motions in order. 
The question is simply this. The gentleman from New York 
[Mr. LAGUARDIA] ought not to argue the merits of the case to 
the House. That is what will be argued before the Committee 
on the Judiciary, but the gentleman may argue to the House 
the merits of his motion, to wit, whether this matter should or 
should not be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman consumes an hour, and then, 
unless the previous question is ordered, I suppose some one else 
is entitled to recognition for one hour, and so on until the 
House decides to close the debate. 

The SPEAKER. Certainly; the gentleman from New York 
is entitled to one hour, at any time during which he can move 
the previous question. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order, in order 
that we may have a ruling upon it, that the charges made by 
the gentleman from New York are not subject to an argument 
or a speech, but that the Speaker should refer them as a matter 
of course to the proper committee without argument. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair overrules that point of order. 
The Chair has stated the situation as he understands it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. STALKER. Willi the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No; not just yet. 

Mr. STALKER. I would like very much to ask the gentle- 
man a question. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman will have an opportunity 
put not just now. My time starts now, Mr. Speaker, does it 
not? All this argument is not to be taken out of my time? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I refuse to be taken off my 
feet for a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Do I understand the ruling of the Chair 
to be—— 
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The SPEAKER. The Chair is inclined to be a little lenient 
in this matter because it is a rather unusual procedure. The 
Chair thinks the proper procedure would have been to offer a 
resolution, but inasmuch as such a resolution was not offered 
and the motion of the gentleman is in order, the Chair will for 
the moment hear the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I simply want to ask about the ruling of 
the Chair as to time. The gentleman consumed a certain 
amount of time in the presentation of his charges. Is that 
included as a part of the hour? 

The SPEAKER. No; the Chair would think not. The Chair 
would think that on his motion to refer, the gentleman is enti- 
tled to one hour. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Then the Chair would seem to be making 
the distinction between the presentation of the charges and the 
debate upon them, which I have already tried to make, the dis- 
tinction being that the debate which the gentleman is entering 
on is not entitled to the same high privilege as the presentation 
of charges. The gentleman claims the floor on a question of 
privilege in order to present charges, and he gets one hour on 
the matter of privilege. He takes a certain amount of time in 
the presentation of those charges. Is it to be said now that he 
can come in and get another hour to debate those charges as a 
question of the highest privilege? 

The SPEAKER. It seems to the Chair that if any other 
gentleman had obtained recognition on a motion to refer, he 
would be entitled to an hour. 

Mr. CRAMTON. But the gentleman had not yielded the 
floor. 

The SPEAKER. No; he had not. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And the result of the ruling is that the 
gentleman is to have two hours here on a question of privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks there is this weakness in 
the argument of the gentleman from Michigan. The time taken 
to read the charges was simply time taken to inform the House 
of the matter before it, such as time taken by the Clerk to read 
a bill. Now, the gentleman from New York makes a motion to 
refer, and under the rules of the House a motion to refer is 
debatable for one hour. 

Mr. SNELL. In other words, it is an entirely new proposi- 
tion that is before the House at this time. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks so. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the proper method is to present 
a resolution. 

The SPEAKER. It is. 

Mr. DOWELL. If that had been done, the gentleman would 
have had one hour to present his case and present his reso- 
lution. The Chair certainly could not hold that after using one 
hour in presenting his case, that then he can have another 
hour on the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman did not present his case by 
way of argument. The gentleman read a series of charges, 
obtaining the floor as a matter of privilege. The reading of 
those charges was simply to give the House information—not 
argument, but information. The Chair held, in ruling on the 
point of order raised by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLAN- 
TON], that the gentleman from New York must read his charges 
before making any argument. Having now read his charges, 
the gentleman from New York moves to refer the charges to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and under the rules of the House 
the gentleman is entitled to one hour. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, may I present just one other 
point? If the gentleman had proceeded in order, presenting 
his case, accompanied by a resolution, the Chair then cer- 
tainly would not have held that he could have presented his 
case for one hour and then taken another hour on the resolution. 
The motion he makes now is identical with the resolution which 
he failed to present; in other words, he makes this motion 
instead of presenting a resolution, and there is no distinction 
between the motion he presents now and the resolution which 
he should have presented originally. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair can not understand how, under 
the rules of the House, he could go back of the time when the 
motion to refer was made. Under the rules of the House a 
gentleman making a motion to refer is entitled to one hour. 

' Mr. LEHLBACH. Will the gentleman from Iowa yield? 

Mr. DOWELL. Yes. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. If the gentleman had presented a resolu- 
tion, would the time consumed in the reading of the resolution 
be included in the hour to which he was entitled for debate? 

Mr. DOWELL. He had one hour to present his case and to 
present his resolution. The gentleman did not accept that, but 
he occupied certain time and then submits a motion in lieu of 
the resolution, and there clearly is no distinction in this case 
between the resolution and the motion. 
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The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that the gentleman from 
New York, having presented the charges and his motion and 
read the charges, that that should not be taken out of his time. 
The Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I am not at all surprised at 
the very technical objection that has been raised in order to 
prevent a discussion of the facts upon which my charges are 
based and the reason why they should be referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Typical of that opposition is the fact that the gentlemen 
themselves used the time and claim that it should be taken out 
of my time. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DYER] joined 
in that kind of tactics. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No. 

! Mr. DYER. The gentleman from New York ought not to 
make a statement of that kind. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Ido; and I repeat it; the gentleman from 
Missouri joined in taking me off my feet in the presentation of 
these facts. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman is not discussing facts for the justification 
of the presentation of his charges which the Speaker has al- 
ready decided is the only subject he is entitled to discuss. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I make the point of order that the gentle- 
man from Michigan should not address the Chair with his 
hands in his pockets. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the further point of 
order that the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] is 
out of order when he impugns the motives of the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. DYER] and the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. CRAMTON]. 

Mr. DYER. And refuses to yield. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And I make the point of order that in the 
consideration of impeachment charges against a Federal judge 
of the United States it is a matter not only of the highest 
privilege, but ought to be a serious affair in this House and not 
an occasion for levity. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman from Michigan is making 
it an occasion for levity. Now, let me say, for the purpose of 
the Recorp, that some gentlemen seem to be very much and 
unduly exercised as to the facts I am about to bring out. Now, 
gentlemen, interrupt me as much as you please, I am not going 
to stop. I am a Member of this House just as much as any 
other Member is. . 

Mr. RANKIN. And the gentleman represents two parties. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Now, Mr. Speaker, with the permission 
of the gentleman from Michigan and the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Dyer], I want to say that there are very grave 
reasons and important public necessities why these charges 
should be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary for their 
immediate action. But before referring to these charges, of 
course, it is necessary to point out that a prima facie case 
is presented and that there is reasonable ground to believe that 
the committee will sustain those charges and bring in a proper 
resolution of impeachment. 

I read from a letter dated January 15, 1927, addressed to the 
Hon, L. C. Andrews, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, and 
signed by R. Q. Merrick, the same Merrick referred to in my 
charges who at that time was a prohibition administrator. 
This is contained in Public Document No. 198, Sixty-ninth Con- 
gress, second session, which was furnished in response to Senate 
Resolution No. 325. The letter is as follows: 


JANUARY 15, 1927. 


Memorandum for Hon. L. C. Andrews, Assistant Secretary of the 

Treasury : 

Some timc during the month of November, 1924, Hon. Frank Cooper, 
United States district judge for the northern district of New York, sent 
for me to come to Albany for a conference. 

Judge Cooper stated that he was tired of imposing sentences on rum 
runners for transporting liquor in violation of section 26, and that he 
wanted me to take some action to get the higher-ups who would import 
this liquor from Canada and distribute same in wholesale quantities 
from Champlain and Plattsburg, N. Y. The judge asked what I could 
do about it and if I had any suggestions as to how I would proceed. 
I told Judge Cooper that as there was no State law in New York pro- 
hibiting the sale or transportation of intoxicating liquors and as he 
(Judge Cooper) was the only judge in the northern judicial district 
that with his approval I would start agents to operating as bootleg- 
gers and rum runners and try to make conspiracy cases against these 
violators. I suggested to the judge that I would provide agents with 
money and an automobile, have them buy liquor on the Canadian border 
and bring it to Albany and store it. The judge said that it was a vio- 
lation to transport liquor and that I could go further and sell same 
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and make a conspiracy between the person selling the liquor to our 
agents and the persons to whom they sold at the other end. With this 
understanding I came to Washington; had a conference with Prohibi- 
tion Commissioner Haynes and Chief General Prohibition Agent E. C. 
Yellowley, and told them what Judge Cooper wanted, and they agreed 
that if the judge would back us up in this proposition that we would 
go through with it. 
R. Q. MERRICK, 
Prohibition Administrator. 


On or about December 1, 1924, I procured from E. C. Yellowley, chief 
general prohibition agent, $1,000 in cash, to be used for the purchase 
of intoxicating liquor. I assigned Agents Clarence H. Parks, now work- 
ing in Pittsburgh, and Charles M. Forbes, now working in New York, 
and provided for them a Willys-Knight sedan automobile, and gave 
them several hundred dollars to start with, and instructed them to 
proceed to Albany, N. Y., and Troy, N. Y., and cultivate the acquaint- 
ance of the liquor dealers, and let it be understood that they were to 
run in liquor from the border and that they wanted to get acquainted 
with the liquor dealers in northern New York, and also get customers 
in Troy and Albany for the purchase of the liquor which they brought 
in. Several of the dealers in Albany and Troy gave them letters of 
introduction to persons in Plattsburg and Champlain, N. Y., who were 
in the liquor business, and the agents about the middle of December 
drove from Albany to Plattsburg direct. where they presented their 
letters of introduction to the different dealers and purchased liquor and 
beer. 

The agents were instructed to keep their expenses as low as possible 
and they were ordered to confine their purchases to not more than 
10 cases of beer, which ordinarily cost on the Canadian border about 
$8 per case. Once in a while the agents found it necessary to purchase 
a case of whisky or a case of wine where the dealers did not have beer 
on hand. The usual purchase was 10 cases of beer, which the agents 
would bring from Plattsburg or Champlain to Albany or Troy, for 
which they received a profit of from $3 to $4 per case. 

At the end of each trip a detailed, confidential report was submitted 
to me and the money which had been received by the agents for the 
sale of the liquor was turned over to me. The agents averaged two 
trips per week, and continued their operations for the period from 
about the 10th or.15th of December to the first week in February. 
They made in all some dozen or more trips and never failed a sirgle 
time to get all of the beer and liquor they wanted from the wholesale 
liquor dealers on the border, and never failed to sell same at a profit 
on their arrival at Albany and Troy. In several instances the dealers 
at Albany and Troy paid our agents by check, in which cases photo- 
static copies were made of the checks before they were cashed, and 
the money was then turned over to me to be held until the cases were 
brought into court. After we had secured evidence against practically 
every big bootlegger in the north country, search warrants were pro- 
cured before United States Commissioner Hubbard at Albany, and I 
brought in agents from Syracuse and took with me some forty and odd 
agents from the New York office, and we arranged for a simultaneous 
raid at all places where evidence had been secured, there being some 
30 or more search warrants. About 10 of them were in Plattsburg and 
immediate vicinity and the others were chiefly in Albany and Troy. 
When the search warrants were served we seized several thousand bottles 
of beer and whisky and made some 40 or more arrests. After the search 


warrants were served and the defendants taken before the United States: 


commissioners and held for the higher courts, these two agents were 
assigned to the district attorney’s office at Syracuse for a period of a 
week or more, where indictments were drawn against all of these per- 
sons, charging conspiracy to violate the national prohibition act. A 
special grand jury was called the latter part of February or the first 
of March and true bills were rendered against all of the defendants. A 
special term of court was then called in March to try these cases. The 
witnesses in each case were agents Clarence H. Parks and Charles M. 
Forbes, myself, and the chemist. The agents swore that they were 
instructed by me to proceed as they did, and that they were ordered 
to purchase and transport and sell this whisky, and that the money in 
each instance was turned over to me. I followed as a witness in each 
case and swore that I had procured this money from my superior officer 
in Washington; that I had authorized the agents to hire this automo- 
bile to transport this liquor; that I had given them the money with 
instructions to purchase and transport and sell; and that the agents 
had accounted to me at the end of each trip for the money expended 
and had turned over to me the money they had received for the sale 
of the liquor. I produced in court each time the money representing 
the proceeds of the sale. 

My recollection is that we convicted every defendant except two or 
three. In one instance we had prosecuted a man and his wife, and 
the woman was acquitted, but the husband convicted. The fines im- 
posed, according to my recollection, ran considerably in excess of 
$50,000. The sentences averaged from one to two years in the peni- 
tentiary and from $2,000 to $10,000 fine in each case. 

In the case against Harry C. Hartson and Barney Duken the attor- 
ney representing these defendants, John E. Judge, of Plattsburg, ap- 
pealed from the sentence imposed by Judge Cooper, and the sentence 
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was set aside because the circuit court of appeals held that the indict- 
ment was faulty, but no question was raised as to the admissibility 
of the evidence. 

In the case against Robert C. Hayes and Rosario A. Defranzo the 
defendants’ attorneys, Roscoe Irwin, of Albany, and John E. Judge, 
of Plattsburg, appealed from the sentence of Judge Cooper, but the 
sentence was upheld by the circuit court of appeals. 

The case of Mr. and Mrs. Albion La Fountin was appealed from 
the decision of Judge Cooper by defendants’ attorney, John E. Judge, 
of Plattsburg. The conviction on the first count charging sale was 
overruled because the evidence showed that the sale was made by 
La Fountin and his wife to the agents in Canada, but the conviction 
was upheld as to the second, third, and sixth counts. 


The admissibility of the evidence, gentlemen, is not before us 
now. | That is not the point that we are considering. It makes 
no difference to us whether erroneous evidence was admitted 
by the judge or not. The thing before us now is the misconduct 
of the judge in agreeing and conspiring with these agents to 
entrap and entice the very men who were brought before him, 
the judge knowing all of the time how these men happened to 
violate the law, knowing all of the time how their indictments 
were brought about, knowing all of the time that they would 
come before him for trial. That is the case here. The admis- 
sibility of the evidence is not before us. 

Mr. BLANTON. Now will the gentleman yield? 


Oe ork LAGUARDIA. In a moment. I continue with the 
etter: 


The decision of the circuit court of appeals in each of these cases is 
shown in Federal Reporter, volume 14 (2d), No. 5, under date of 
November 4, 1926. The case of Hartson et al. v. United States is 
shown on page 561. The case of La Fountin v. United States is shown 


on page 562. The case of Robert C. Hayes et al. v. United States is 
shown on page 563." 


Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No; not just yet. I helped the gentle- 
man when he was in the same predicament that I am in now, 
not so very long ago. I helped him to overcome some points 
of order that were raised. 

Mr. BLANTON. I would like the gentleman in fairness to 
yield to me. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Not just yet. I shall give the gentleman 
an opportunity in just a few moments. Now, get this picture, 
gentlemen of the House. A Federal judge, the only Federal 
judge in that part of the State, there being but one Federal 
judge in the northern district of New York, sends for a prohi- 
bition agent and says, “All we are getting are small violators 
of the law; I want big cases brought before me; I want to 
impose heavy fines and long terms of imprisonment. I can not 
get them in any other way. I can not punish them in any 


. other way than under an indictment charging conspiracy to 


violate the law.” And he then and there enters into an agree- 
ment, into a conspiracy, to create a conspiracy for which per- 
sons would be indicted and tried before him. Section 232 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States, which I quoted in 
my charges, was enacted purposely, and put into the laws of 
the United States to avoid just such a proposition, and that 
statute provides that whoever aids, abets, counsels, or advises 
in the commission of a crime, is a principal. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Not yet. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman is not afraid of his case, 
is he? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Not a bit. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then why will he not yield to his friend, 
even though his friend is a prohibitionist? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Because I have no confidence in the gen- 
tleman’s judgment in a matter of this kind. 

Mr. BLANTON. May I ask the gentleman one question? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No; not yet; but I am going to yield 
to the gentleman before I get through. 

Mr. BLANTON. I thought the gentleman would be fair 
enough to do that. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I shall yield to the gentleman before I 
get through. The judge was pari delicto with the man before 
him on trial, because he had originated the very conspiracy for 
which these men were brought to trial. Get this picture. The 
judge tells the agent to go and buy liquor from A and then sell 
it to B in his district. Then, after the judge knows that the 
liquor has been purchased from his own agents and under his 
direction and with his knowledge and consent, he says to a 
commissioner, also under this jurisdiction, “Issue a search 
warrant.’ Then the agents go after this man and find the 
very liquor they themselves sold him, then present the matter 
to a grand jury under the jurisdiction of the same judge and 
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finally bring the man to trial before the same judge. 
any Member of the House, Is that American justice? 

Mr. BLANTON. Now, will he yield for me to answer the 
question ? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In just a moment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes; for a question. 

Mr. BLANTON. If I understand what this judge did—— 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I said a question. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to ask the gentleman if this judge 
did more than tell—— 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order the 
gentleman from New York has refused to yield. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, I yielded for a question. 
more than what? 

Mr. BLANTON. Did the judge do more than to suggest to 
the prohibition commission that the higher ups should be 
brought to justice as well as the lower downs? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to ask the gentleman this question: 
I notice that his speech is printed in galley proof. Is that for 
giving it out to the newspapers over the country? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, that is just about as fair, 
that is just about as sporty, as the gentleman from Texas 
can ever be. In other words, he judges others by himself. 


I ask 


Did he do 


Why, Mr. Speaker, that is not my speech; that is a Senate 
document. That is not going into the Recorp. It is a public 
document. Now, who is talking for the newspapers, I or the 


gentleman from Texas? [Applause.] Has the gentleman any 
other questions that he wants to ask? 

Mr. BLANTON. After the applause by his “wet” friends 
here, I would like to ask this question: Does the gentleman 
not approve of a judge who insists on enforcing the law against 
the higher ups as well as against the lower downs? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I do not approve of a judge who will 
enter into a conspiracy with agents of the Government to entice 
and entrap people to commit a crime, so that those people can 
be brought before him and he be able to send them to jail. 
No; I do not approve of that, and there is not an impartial 
man in the House who approves of it. [Applause.] 

Now, gentlemen, you can sneer about some of these things, 
as some of you do. You do not like to hear about these things, 
and I will tell you why. You show me a judge, you show me 
a prohibition agent 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Two hundred and twenty Members 
present, a quorum. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. In connection with the question of the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON], is not the conduct of Judge 
Cooper, whom the gentleman seeks to impeach, on a parity 
with a judge who would enter into a conspiracy to have young 
men engaged in a holdup? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, you can go even further. Suppose 
a judge should call the Department of Justice secret-service 
men before him and say to these men, “I am tired of convicting 
persons brought before me for counterfeiting nickels. You fel- 
lows go out and establish an engraving plant, get some counter- 
feit $20 bills. You make counterfeit $20 notes and then go out 
and entice citizens to buy those $20 notes. Then tell the commis- 
sioner and he will issue a search warrant, have them indicted 
and brought before me and I will send them to jail.” Could 
anything be baser or more unjust than that? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I do not know when I will again irritate 
some great defender of the dry movement so as to make him 
make a point of no quorum or otherwise seek to get my mind 
off or distract me. I know the things I say are not pleasant to 
certain classes of people. They are not pleasant to bootleggers; 
they are not pleasant to professional drys; they are not pleasant 
to prejudiced people. As I was saying when the point of order 
of no quorum was made you show me a judge, you show me an 
official of the Government who will create a conspiracy to 
entrap people in order to indict and convict them and I will 
show you a judge and I will show you an official who does so 
in order to bring some people to justice because he has got 
something from real bootleggers who violated the law. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order the 
gentleman is not discussing the question. 

Mr. STALKER and Mr. OLIVER of Alabama, 
gentleman yield? 


Will the 
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The SPEAKER. To whom does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
the gentleman is not discussing the question on which he has 
the privilege. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

The SPEAKER. The point of order has been made. The 
Chair thinks the gentleman from New York is going over the 
line of the argument and into the merits of the question instead 
of the merits of the motion to refer.. The Chair in cases like 
this is always inclined to be in favor of a reasonable debate, 
but the Chair thinks that the line of argument which is being 
made now by the gentleman from New York goes more to the 
merits of the case than to the merits of the motion. The 
gentleman will proceed in order. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes; but before I yield I kind of find 
rites in the position of an entrapped defendant before Judge 

oper. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. To what extent, in the judgment 
of the gentleman from New York, has the State of New York 
by failure to extend cooperation to Federal officials in the 
enforcement of the law encouraged violations of law? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. To no extent. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I object to the gentleman 
further answering that question, because I think it is causing 
him -to go even farther afield. The gentleman realizes that he 
is making an ex parte statement here on this matter under 
his privilege; therefore I hope the gentleman will confine him- 
self to the matter of reference. Let us get this matter finished 
and send it to the Judiciary Committee, where it belongs, in- 
stead of attempting to try it out on the floor of the House. 
[Applause.] I think the gentleman should within a reasonable 
time close his remarks, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If my distinguished friend from Con- 
necticut will use his good offices over certain Members of the 
House whom I can not control, I will finish shortly. 

Mr. TILSON. I hope the gentleman will confine himself to 
the question of privilege and conclude as quickly as possible. 

Mr. STALKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. STALKER. I am endeavoring to arrive at the gentle-. 
man’s motive. Does the gentleman object to the fact that Judge 
Cooper imposes jail sentence upon practically every bootlegger 
brought before him? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Properly brought before him. 

Mr. STALKER. Brought before him? 

Mr, LaGUARDIA. Properly brought before him. 

Mr. STALKER. Does the gentleman realize that Judge 
Cooper is one of the most effective and efficient judges in the 
State of New York? [Applause.] 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That applause comes from the gentleman 
from Texas, who does not know a thing about the northern 
district of New York. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is so seldom we have a New York judge 
who vigorously enforces the prohibition law I rather admire 
him, unless he really is culpable. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. If the gentleman will yield, I thought 
the gentleman was reading his own speech; but the gentleman 
says he is not. Where does he get the evidence from which he 
is reading? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In a report submitted by the Secretary 
of the Treasury in response to a Senate resolution. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. . That is what I wanted to know—just 
what it was. 

Mr. SPEAKS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. SPEAKS. In the administration of his office, did Judge 
Cooper personally, directly or indirectly. in any manner profit 
by his activities or violate his oath of office? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. It all depends on what the gentleman 
means by “ profit.” 

Mr. SPEAKS. I mean was it to his personal advantage in 
any way to pursue the course you say he followed? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. SPEAKS. In what manner did he profit? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. He profited by being able to go before a 
lot of credulous people in this country and make believe that he 
sent people to jail properly, when, as a matter of fact, he only 
sent people to jail whom he himself had conspired to entrap. 

Mr. SPEAKS. With all due respect to my colleague, that is 
just as near an answer to the question I propounded as we 
might expect to receive. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. LaGUARDIA. It is not necessary for the judge to re- 
ceive so much per case in order to gain a profit. 

Mr. SPEAKS. Did he violate his oath of office or disregard 
any law? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Is there any doubt in the gentleman’s 
mind that he violated his oath of office? 

Mr. SPEAKS. There is up to this time. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. There is none in mine. 

Mr. WEFALD. Were these the first offenses of the men 
and women who bought liquor from the Government agents 
and who were brought before this judge's court and convicted? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I do not know as to that. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Did the defense set up entrap- 
ment, about which entrapment the judge knew everything? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. From my information, the defendants 
knew nothing about it, and therefore could not avail themselves 
of a proper defense, which was a lawful defense, and which 
the judge knew and kept from the jury. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Has the gentleman -any knowledge as to 
whether this Judge Cooper received money from some pro- 
hibition organization as lecturer? 

Mr. RANKIN. I will ask the gentleman from New York 
if there is any evidence or testimony to the effect that the judge 
got money out of these transactions? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I have no information on that. I think 
the judge’s conduct is sufficiently unlawful without insinuating 
anything more. He has got now more than he can answer for. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Has there been any judicial review 
of his conduct in an appeal by one of the defendants in these 
cases? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It was not known. 

Mr. HASTINGS. What was the date of this report from the 
Treasury Department that the gentleman is reading from? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. January 15, 1927. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. These defendants never had a 
chance to move to disqualify this judge. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No. He was clearly disqualified. 

Now, gentlemen, the reason why it is absolutely necessary to 
take this matter very seriously is that it goes to the practice 
and policy that is growing, in order to make a showing of law 
enforcement. If you will read, gentlemen, the letter from the 
Secretary of the Treasury to the Committee on the Judiciary 
of the House, dated January 6, 1927, you will find that the Sec- 
retary defends the undercover system, glorifies it, and praises 
it. But when you come to read the report submitted to the 
Senate a different attitude is assumed; and when you take the 
statement issued by the Secretary of the Treasury in last night’s 
paper you will see that the whole system is repudiated. But 
he takes care to say that no one will be dismissed for practices 
which now he does not approve of. 

These cases of Judge Cooper could not have taken place and 
could not have happened until, first, the enforcement officer 
initiated them and then officially reported it to his superiors, 
submitted a plan about it, received the money, and reported 
back to the judge and worked out the details and arrangements 
of the scheme or conspiracy—call it what you like—which put 
in operation and enticed these so-called offenders. 

Now, gentlemen, the great misfortune is that in all these 
cases you look at them as drys or as wets. This is not a dry 
and wet question. This is a matter which goes to the very 
root of American justice. [Applause.] I wish that some dry 
had had the courage to bring in this impeachment instead of 
myself, I waited for Several days to see if a dry would bring 
it in. I give you my word, gentlemen, that if the driest dry 
had brought in this impeachment I would have supported it. 
[Applause.] But if the drys are going to take the attitude of 


belittling such serious charges they will be compelled to assume 


the responsibility. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
the gentleman should confine himself to the subject matter of 
this resolution. The House has been generous to him thus far. 
He should confine himself to the charges he is making, and the 
case should be tried by the Judiciary Committee. I am not 
defending the judge. He is the judge in my home county. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 7f I yield to the gentleman for the pur- 
pose of moving the previous question, will he do it? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I yield to the gentleman for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. SNELL. I will do it. 
move the previous question. 


[Applause.] Mr. Speaker, I 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL] 
moves the previous question. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. LaGvuagp1a] to refer the matter to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. STALKER. Mr. Speaker, I move to lay the motion on 
the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that the gentleman's 
motion comes too late. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
LAGUARDIA] moves that the charges be referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. The question is on agreeing to that 
motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 


PENSIONS 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I wish to call up 
the bill H. R. 16389, and ask that it be considered in the House 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky calls up 
the bill H. R. 16389 and asks that it be considered in the House 
as in Committee of the Whole. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


[H. R. 16389, 69th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A bill granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers 
and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, and certain soldiers and 
sailors of wars other than the Civil War, and to widows of such 
soldiers and sailors, ete. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws— 

The name of Francis M. Phares, late of Company E, Thirteenth 
Regiment United States Infantry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in Heu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Mary F. Elliott, widow of Henry A. Elliott, alias Jobn 
Sullivan, late of Company H, Fourth Regiment United States Infantry, 
Indian wars, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Minnie Jeffers, widow of Malcolm Jeffers, late of Com- 
pany H, Third Regiment United States Artillery, Regular Establish- 
ment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of William D. Wilson, late of Company A, Fourth Regi- 
ment Illinois Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Edward Hail, late of Company M, Nineteenth Regiment 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Carl L. Setchell, late of Company F, Thirteenth Regi- 
ment Minnesota Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Margaret McCauley, widow of Michael M. McCauley, 
late second lieutenant of the San Joaquin City Mounted Rifles, Cali- 
fornia Militia, Indian wars, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 
per month, 

The name of Kate Gurnett, widow of William Gurnett, late of Com- 
pany K, Eighth Regiment United States Infantry, Indian wars, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Mary R. Philbrick, dependent mother of John Philbrick, 
late of Company C, Twenty-sixth Regiment United States Volunteer 
Infantry, Philippine insurrection, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$12 per month. 

The name of Hyram Colwell, late of Company M, Twelfth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Benjamin Ratliff, late of Company F, Twenty-fifth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 


pension at the rate of $12 per month. 


The name of Michael J. Haggerty, late of the United States Navy, 
United States Ship Bennington, Regular Establishment, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $12 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Robert F. Davis, late of Battery C, Third Regiment 
United States Artillery, "Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Joseph C. Petres, late of the United States Marine 
Corps, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$17 per month. 

The name of Emma R. Payne, widow of Robert N. Payne, late of 
Troop G, Nineteenth Regiment Kansas Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Charles W. Morgan, late of Company H, Thirtieth Regl- 
ment United States Infantry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
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The name of Edward B. Snow, late of Troop K, First Regiment United 
States Cavalry, Philippine insurrection, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Edward H. Packer, late of Battery H, First Regiment 
Ohio Light Artillery, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Mary E. McCready, widow of Alexander McCready, 
alias McReady, late of Troop B, Sixth Regiment United States Cavalry, 
Indian wars, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of liza Blake, widow of Louis H. Blake, late of Com- 
pany H, Sixteenth Regiment United States Infantry, Indian wars, and 
pay her‘a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Sarah E. Stephenson, widow of William N. Stephenson, 
late of Company E, Thirteenth Regiment United States Infantry, In- 
dian wars, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Frank T. Radliff, late of Company C, First Regiment 
Field Artillery, New York National Guard, border defense, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Lula Knotts, widow of Mike K. Knotts, late of Com- 
pany C, Second Regiment South Carolina Infantry, war with Spain, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of William E. Clark, late of the United States Navy, Regu- 
lar Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Jennie E. Kennedy, widow of Alexander Kennedy, late 
of Troop T, Seventh Regiment United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mont Graham, late of Sixty-first Company, United States 
Coast Artillery Corps, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving, 

The name of William J. Gentry, late of Troop I, Thirteenth Regi- 
ment United States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Claude Austin, late of the Ambulance Corps, No. 4, 
Medical Department, United States Army, Regular Establishment, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Albert Boardman, late of Company H, Twenty-second 
Regiment United States Infantry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Mary A. Kinsella, widow of Patrick Kinsella, late of 
the United States Navy, Regular Establishment, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Harry A. Caskey, late of Company L and band, Twenty- 
seventh Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, Philippine insur- 
rection, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of William Thadem, late of Troop G, Sixth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of William Dooley, late of Company F, Thirty-eighth 
Regiment United States Infantry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Dmilie J. McEnery, widow of Timothy Joseph McEnery, 
late of the United States Marine Corps, Regular Establishment, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, with $2 per month 
additional for each child of the marine under 16 years of age, and 
in the event of the death or remarriage of the widow the pension 
shall continue to the minor children until they are 16 years of age. 

The name of James M. Smith, late of Companies B, D, and H, Signal 
Corps, United States Army, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $17 per month. 

The name of Jennie I. Aldrich, dependent mother of Louis S. 
Aldrich, late of Battery A, Fourth Regiment United States Field 
Artillery, Regular Establishment, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Eva A. Smith, widow of Franklin H. Smith, late of 
Company G, Twenty-third Regiment United States Infantry, war with 


Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu. 


of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Etta J. Hyney, widow of Le Roy Hyney, late of 
Troops H and K, Second Regiment United States Volunteer Cavalry, 
war with Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, 
with $2 per month additional on account of the soldier’s child under 
16 years of age. e 

The name of Francois Menetrey, late of Company K, Nineteenth 
Regiment United States Infantry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now recciving. 

The name of Nancy Isabelle Grunwald, widow of Adolf J. Grunwald, 
late of Company E, Fourth Regiment New Jersey Infantry, war with 
Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month, with $6 
per month additional for soldier’s minor child under 16 years of age. 

The name of John L. Smith, late of Company I, Twenty-fifth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 


pension at the rate of $12 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving, 
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The name of William R. Fitzgerald, late of Troop B, Sixth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Joseph Korhummel, late of Company H, Sixty- fifth 
Regiment New York Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Margaret E. Searcy, widow of George W. Searcy, late 
of Troop K, Nineteenth Regiment Kansas Cavalry, Indian wars, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Susan E. Hodges, widow of Marcus A. Hodges, late of 
Captain Henry’s company, Second Regiment Tennessee Volunteers, 
Indian wars, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Susan Hougham, widow of Ira Hougham, late of Com- 
pany C, Nineteenth Regiment Kansas Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of John N. McCreary, dependent father of Hampton Mc- 
Creary, late of Twenty-first Company United States Coast Artillery 
Corps, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William S. Newman, dependent father of William A. 
Newman, late of the United States Navy, Regular Establishment, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

The name of Annie.Felzen, widow of John Felzen, late of Company 
F, Thirty-seventh Regiment United States Infantry, Indian wars, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Harley Hesler, late of the United States Marine Corps, 
Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 per 
month in licu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Yeates,. dependent mother of Grover C. Yeates, 
late of Troop M, Thirteenth Regiment United States Cavalry, Regular 
Establishment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Augusta Peters, widow of William Peters, late of Troop 
E, Fifth Regiment United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Frank E. Bihl, late of Company. V, Medina County, 
Texas, Minute. Men, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William R. Spooner, late of Company F, First Regiment 
Ohio Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Josiah Davis, late of Company D, Nineteenth Regi- 
ment Kansas Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Ida M. Hamill, widow of Robert Hamill, late drummer, 
United States Marine Corps, Regular Establishment, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving, 

The name of Mary Jane Redman, widow of William L. Redman, late 
of Company D, Third Regiment Ohio Infantry, war with Spain, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of George E. West, late of Company D, Fifteenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John F. Martin, late of Medical Department, United 
States Army, Regular DWstablishment, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Anna M. Carroll, widow of Daniel P. Carroll, late of 
Company K, Third Regiment Nebraska Infantry, war with Spain, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month and $6 per month 
additional for each child of the soldier under sixteen years of age in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Shapiro, dependent mother of Louis Shapiro, late 
of Headquarters Company, Sixteenth Regiment United States Infantry, 
Regular Establishment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month, 

The name of Oliyer H. P. Beagle, late of Company A, Second Regi- 
ment Oregon Mounted Volunteers, Indian wars, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Nannie McC. Chase, widow of George F. Chase, late 
major Third Regiment United States Cavalry, and brigadier general 
United States Army, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of James Shaw, late of Battery G, Third Regiment United 
States Artillery, and landsman, United States Navy, regular estab- 
lishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month in licu 
of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Alfred Goodthunder, late Indian scout, United States 
Army, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 
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The name of Sylvester L., Blauvelt, jr., late of Company C, Ninth 
Regiment United States Infantry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in Heu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Lewis H. Wallace, late of Troop C, Ninth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Green W. Blakely, dependent father of John W. 
Blakely, late of the BHighty-first Company, United States Coast Artil- 
lery, regular establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 
per month. 

The name of Ellen Cannon, widow of Dennis F. Cannon, alias Dennis 
Canning, late of Troop K, Seventh Regiment United States Cavalry, 
Indian wars, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of James J. Kadien, late of the United States Navy, 
United States ship Badger, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of William H. Leroux, late of Troop H, Fourth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Thelma R. Smith, widow of Augustus A. Smith, late of 
the United States Navy, regular establishment, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month with $2 per month additional for the 
minor child of the sailor under 16 years of age in lieu of that she is 
how receiving. 

The name of Willie H. Meek, late of Company G, Twentieth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, regular establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Emeline 8. Bryan, widow of Edward Bryan, late of 
Company I, First Regiment United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Ida Anz, widow of Albert Anz, late of Troop G, Fourth 
Regiment United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Clyde V. Markle, late of Company F, Thirteenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, regular establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Frank Woods, late of Company B, First Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Harry W. Feldman, late of the United States Navy, 
regular establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Philip Eichhorn, late of United States Marine Corps, 
regular establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month. 

The name of Mathew Peterschell, late of Battery L, Fifth Regiment 
United States Artillery, regular establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $8 per month. 

The name of Vonny A. McClaren, late of Battery C, Ninth Regiment 
United States Field Artillery, regular establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Mary E. Kendall, widow of George ©, Kendall, late of 
Troop M, Third Regiment United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving, 

The name of Andrew J. Gallion, dependent father of George C. 
Gallion, late*of Company E, Seventeenth Regiment United States In- 
fantry, Philippine insurrection, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Annie Heaton, widow of Robert Heaton, late of Troop 
A, Eighth Regiment United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Frances M. Funk, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Jeremiah R. Funk, late of Company C, Second Regiment Illinois Vol- 
unteer Infantry, Mexican War, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$12 per month, the same to be paid to her duly appointed guardian. 

The name of Eliza A. Willison, widow of Thomas H. Willison, late of 
Troop K, Eighth Regiment United States Cavalry, regular establish- 
ment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of George W. Smith, late of Company F, Twentieth Regt- 
ment United States Infantry, regular establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month, l 

The name of Addie May Jones, widow of Franklin Pierce James, 
late chief motor machinists’ mate (S-51), United States Navy, regular 
establishment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month 
and $2 per month additional on account of the minor child of the 
sailor until he reaches the age of 16 years, in lieu of that she is now 
receiving, 

The name of Laria Strawther, widow of Rosco Strawther, late of 
the Fifth Company, United States Coast Artillery Corps, regular estab- 
lishment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month, with 
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$2 per month additional for each of the soldier’s children under 16 
years of age, in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Paulinus G. Huhn, late of Company M, Thirteenth 
Regiment Minnesota Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $60 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Rollin P, Ham, late of Company L, Sixth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving, 

The name of Thomas A. Goodman, late of Battery B, Fourth Regi- 
ment United States Artillery, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John M. Hess, late of Company E, Fourteenth Regiment 
United States Infantry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month. 


The name of Mary J. Darling, widow of Traverse R. Darling, late of 
Company I, First Regiment Rhode Island Infantry, war with Spain, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving, the pension to cease and determine in the event 
it should at any time be found that the soldier is living. 

The name of John Baker, late of Troop M, Second Regiment United 
States Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Charles A. Smith, alias Martin L. Fessler, late of 
Troop M, Third Regiment United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

The name of Luella M. Myers, dependent mother of Ray H. Myers, 
late of Company C, Twenty-first Regiment Kansas Infantry, war with 
Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Lloyd T. Stephenson, late of Company C, First Regi- 
ment Nevada Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month in lieu of compensation. 

The name of Jane Stewart, widow of John Stewart, late of Captain 
Baker’s company, Pennsylvania Volunteers, Indian wars, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Marshall E. Hord, late of Company E, Seventh Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Octavia Lefaivre, widow of Henry Lefaivre, late of 
Company B, Powell’s battalion, Missouri Mounted Volunteers, war 
with Mexico, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. l 

The name of Mattie B. Ross, widow of Edward C. Ross, late of 
Company D, First Regiment Oregon Mounted Volunteers, Indian wars, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in leu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Knight, widow of Isaac N. Knight, late of 
Captains Fowler’s and Root’s companies, Oregon Volunteers, Indian 
wars, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in Heu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Richard B. Reese, late of First Battery, United States 
Field Artillery, regular establishment, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Ida C. Bousman, widow of Samuel A, Bousman, late 
of Company D, Ninth Regiment United States Infantry, Indian wars, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Owen Bowens, late of the United States Navy, U. S. 8. 
Yale, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month. 

The name of Frederick C. Gleisle, late of Troop B, Sixth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Lettie E. Townsend, widow of John W. Townsend, late 
of Captain Hayden’s Company G, First Regiment Oregon Mounted 
Volunteers, Indian wars, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

T'he name of Jane Van Arburg, widow of Lorenzo Van Arburg, late 
of Captain Noland’s Company B, Second Regiment Oregon Mounted 
Volunteers, Indian wars, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Allison D. McKinney, late of Companies K and M, 
Second Regiment Alabama Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Buck Roberts, late of Capt. Alexandar (Buck) Roberts’s 
company, Texas Minute Men, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Katherine Wilson, dependent mother of Joseph Ketterer, 
late of Company B, Fifteenth Regiment United States Infantry, regu- 


‘Jar establishment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 


month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of William Green, late of Troop F, Ninth Regiment United 
States Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
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The name of Carrie G. Koelln, widow of William Koelin, late of the 
United States Navy, regular establishment, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $20 per month, and $6 per month additional for the minor 
ehild of the sailor under 16 years of age. 

The name of Frank Scott, late of Troop K, Tenth Regiment United 
States Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Louisa Everhard, widow of Theodore G., Everhard, alias 
Benjamin F, Adams, late of Troop A, Third Regiment United States 
Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The-name of Mabel C. B. Frazier, widow of Joseph Frazier, late 
captain Twenty-fifth Regiment United States Infantry, war with Spain, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Carie B. Dockery, late of Company I, Nineteenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, regular establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John H. Bronm, late of Company B, Eleventh Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $80 per month in Heu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Melvina A. Boyce, widow of Myron P. Boyce, late of 
Troop M, Third Regiment United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Jesse V. Dungan, late of Troop C, Sixth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Kate Painter, widow of John G. Painter, late captain 
Company M, First Regiment Nebraska Infantry, war with Spain, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Clayton O. Hammond, late of Troop H, Seventh United 
States Cavalry; Troop K, Second United States Cavalry; Troop G, 
Fourth United States Cavalry; and Troop E, Third United States 
Cavalry, regular establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $12 per month. 

The nanre of Catherine M. Paull, widow of Edward S. Paull, late 
of Company C, Fifteenth Regiment Pennsylvania Infantry, war with 
Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $15 per month. 

The name of James O. Mousseau, Indian scout, United States Army, 
Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Will B. Baccus, late of Battery F, Fifteenth Regiment 
United States Field Artillery, regular establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Joseph F. Short, late of Battery B, Third Regiment 
United States Field Artillery, regular establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $8 per month. 

The name of Dederick Frederick Colldeveih, alias Frederick Collde- 
veih, late of Company B, Seventh Regiment California Infantry, war 
with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Fred J. Driftmeyer, late of Company G, One hundred 
and fifty-seventh Regiment Indiana Infantry, war with Spain, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Charles W. Shrope, late of Companies B and E, Sixth 
Regiment United States Infantry, regular establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary Barr, dependent mother of William Barr, late 
of the Hospital Corps, United States Army, regular establishment, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in Heu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah M. Gibbins, widow of William A. Gibbins, late 
of Capt. John H. Settle’s Company D, First Regiment Oregon Mounted 
Volunteers, Indian wars, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Walter L. Ross, late of One hundred and sixteenth 
Company, United States Coast Artillery Corps, regular establishment, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of William E. Quinn, late of the United States Navy, war 
with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Charles C. Thornburg, late of Troop B, Fourth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, regular establishment, and pay him a pension 
at .the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Rufus M. Barnes, late of Second Company, United 
States Coast Artillery Corps, regular establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Miguel Archuleta, late of Company F, First Territorial 
United States Volunteer Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $40 per month in licu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John D. Lindsay, late of Troop D, Third Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Cyrus M. Flick, late of Company E, Thirty-second 
Regiment United States Infantry, regular establishment, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 
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The name of Marshall A. Huffman, late of Company K, Eighth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Avis F. Norton, widow of Harmon John Norton, late 
first lieutenant, United States Marine Corps, regular establishment, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month, with $4 per 
month additional on account of the minor child of the marine under 16 
years of age, in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of William H. Blake, late of Company C, Eighteenth Regi- 
ment, United States Infantry, regular establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Margaret Surratt, widow of Lawrence Surratt, late of 
Troop C, Fourth Regiment United States Cavalry, regular establish- 
ment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Martin A. Hellwig, late quartermaster sergeant, Sixth 
Battery, Iowa Light Artillery, war with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James P. Stucker, late of Sixth Battery, Iowa Light 
Artillery, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $15 
per month. 

The name of George I. Luce, late of the United States Navy, war 
with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Edward D. Warner, hospital apprentice, first class, 
United States Navy, regular establishment, and pay him a pension at 
tne rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Fenske, late nurse, Minnesota Indian wars of 
1862, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, 

The name of Lillie Flaherty, widow of William Flaherty, late of 
Company F, Nineteenth Regiment United States Infantry, regular 
establishment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 


The name of Sarah C. Hogg, dependent mother of John A. Caldwell, 
late of the Tenth Company, United States Coast Artillery, regular 
establishment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 


The name of Melville M. Gordon, late of Company H, Third Regiment 
Nebraska Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William H. H. Peel, late of Capt. A. II. Cox’s Company 
B, Texas Frontier Forces, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Leo Pope Ott, late of the United States Navy, regular 
establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per month in 
Heu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Amanda Lawrence, widow of James Lawrence, late of 
Company D, Twenty-fourth Regiment United States Infantry, Indian 
wars, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Eva F. Pinkney, widow of James Pinkney, late of the 
U. 8. 8. Maine, United States Navy, regular establishment, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Augustus Saint Valentine Patten, helpless and de- 
pendent child of William F, Patten, late of Company F, Forty-second 
Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, war with Spain, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $20 per month, separate and apart from 
the pension paid to the minor children now on the pension roll, pension 
to be paid to a legally appointed guardian if desired by the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions. 

The name of Willie Brown, late of Company B, instruction general 
service recruits, United States Army, regular establishment, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Sarah F. Dilden, widow of Charles Dilden, alias James 
Carman, late of Company A, Thirty-sixth Regiment United States 
Infantry, Indian wars, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Malissa McNulty, widow of James E. P. McNulty, late 
of Company C, Twelfth Regiment United States Infantry, Indian wars, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Patrick Boland, late hospital steward, United States 
Army, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Annie P. Boyles, widow of John E. Boyles, late of 
Company K, Fifth Regiment United States Infantry, Indian wars, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in licu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of George Sokoloff, late of the United States Navy, 
regular establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month in Heu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Jesse P. Gaither, late of the United States Navy, 
regular establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $15 per 
month, 
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The name of William E. Norton, late of Company H, Sixth Regi- 
ment United States Cavalry, regular establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Nellie M. Wheeler, widow of Curtis R. Wheeler, late of 
One hundred and sixty-third Company, United States Coast Artillery 
Corps, regular establishment, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$12 per month, with $2 per month additional on account of the sol- 
dier’s child under 16 years of age. 

The name of Jacob Lemuel Hartsfield, late seaman and chief quar- 
termaster, United States Navy, war with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $25 per month. 

The name of William M. Bainbridge, late of Company E, Twentieth 
Regiment United States Infantry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Martha Farley, widow of Benjamin Farley, late of 
Company D, Seventeenth Regiment United States Infantry, Indian 
wars, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of 
that ske is now receiving. 

The name of Frances C. Miles, widow of John W. Miles, late of B 
Battalion, Eighteenth. Regiment Kansas Cavalry, Indian wars, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Katie C. Manson, dependent mother of Thomas H. 
Manson, late of the Sixty-first Company, United States Coast Artillery, 
regular establishment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Clarence Griffith, late of Sixth Battery, Iowa Light 
Artillery, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at rate of $15 per 
month. 

The name of Daniel W. Peters, late of the Fortieth Company, United 
States Coast Artillery Corps, regular establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $6 per month. 

The name of George Hutson, late of Company A, Thirty-fifth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, regular establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George W. Mead, late of Company A, First Regiment 
Vermont Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month, the pension to cease and determine if at ary time 
the soldier’s name should be placed upon the Federal employees’ retire- 
ment roll, 

The name of Francis Tole, late of Troop D, Third Regiment United 
States Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 
per month, 


The name of Bianca Hill, widow of William G. Hill, late of Capt. 
Jesse Walker’s Company A, Ninth Regiment Oregon Volunteer Militia, 
Indian wars, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Lizzie L. Brown, widow of Henry Brown, late of Capt. 
C. F. Buck’s company, Winona Rangers, Minnesota State Militia, Indian 
wars, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Esther Meece, late of Company H, Third Regiment 
United States Infantry, regular establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Rosa Green, dependent mother of Harrison Green, late 
unassigned recruit, United States Coast Artillery Corps, regular establish- 
ment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Taylor G. Gambrel, late of Company A, Twenty-eighth 
Regiment United States Infantry, regular establishment, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Frank Hornsby, late of the One hundred and twenty- 
ninth Company, United States Coast Artillery Corps, regular estab- 
lishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per month in leu 
of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Robert H. Jones, late of Company C, Eighth Regiment 
United States Infantry, regular establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Alice A. Whitten, dependent mother of Charles Dunbar 
Whitten, late of the United States Navy, regular establishment, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Chester R. Freeman, late of Company M, Ninth Regi- 
ment Illinois Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Rupert O. Smith, late of Company F, Twenty-second 
Regiment, United States Infantry, regular establishment, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of John C. Brennesholtz, late of Capt. Freeman Talbot's 
company, Minnesota Volunteers, and Captain Broach’s Company G, Thirty- 
seventh Regiment, Minnesota Volunteers, Indian wars, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Sarah EB. Sturgis. widow of Jacob Sturgis, late of Com- 
pany A, Ninth Regiment United States Infantry, Indian wars, and pay 
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her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Jacob K. Goldsmith, late of Company G, Twelfth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that be is now receiving. 

The name of Mary J. Marvin, dependent mother of Ross Marvin, 
late of Commander Perry’s polar expedition, of years 1908 and 1909, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month, 

The name of Ida Ebner, widow of David Ebner, late of Battery H, 
Fourth Regiment United States Artillery, Indian wars, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 


The foregoing bill is a substitute for the following bills 
referred to the Committee on Pensions: 


H. R. 781. Francis M. Phares, H. R. 13425. John M. Hess. 
. 959. Mary F. Elliott. H. R. 13510, Mary J. Darling. 
. R. 1527. Minnie Jeffers. H. R. 18513. John Baker. 
1883. William D. Wilson. H. 13524. Charles A. Smith. 
2066. Edward Hail. Il. R. 13531. Luella M. Myers. 
. R. 2252. Carl L. Setchell. H. R. 13563. Lloyd T. Stephenson. 
2256. Margaret McCauley. H. R. 13588. Jane Stewart. 


Marshall E. IIord. 

. Octavia Lefaivre. 

. Mattie B. Ross. 

. Mary E. Knight. 

. Richard B. Reese. 

. Ida C. Bousman. 

. Owen Bowens. 
Frederick C. Gleisle. 
. Lettie E. Townsend. 
. Jane Van Arburg. 

. Allison D. McKinney. 
. Buck Roberts. 

. Katherine Wilson. 


. Kate Gurnett. H. 
. Mary R. Philbrick. II. 
. Hyram Colwell. 

. Benjamin Ratliff. 
21. Michael J. Haggerty. 
. Robert F. Davis. 

j. Joseph C. Petres. 

. Emma R. Payne. 

. Charles W. organ. 
. Edward B. Snow. 

. Edward H. Packer. 

. Mary E. McCready. 
. Eliza Blake. 
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. Sarah E. Stephenson. 13896. William Green. 
10118. Frank T. dliff. 13913. Carrie G. Koelln. 
10328. Lula Knotts. H. 13920. Frank Scott. 


. Louisa Everhard. 


. William E. Clark. H. 
. Mabel C. B. Frazier. 


. Jennie E. Kennedy. H. 
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10719. Mont Graham. HI. R. 14037. Carie B. Dockery. 
11037. William J. Gentry. H. R. 14052. John H. Bromm. 
11126. Claude Austin. H. 14062. Melvina A. Boyce. 


. Albert Boardman. Ii. . Jesse V. Dungan. 


11215. Mary A. Kinsella. H. R. 14145. Kate Painter. 
11247. Harry A. Caskey. H. R. 14159. Clayton O. Hammond. 
11315. William Thaden. H. 141638. Catherine M. Paull. 
11393. William Dooley. H. 4214. James O. Mousseau. 
11427. Emilie J. McEnery. 14226. Will B. Baccus 
11442.. James M. Smith. 14276. Joseph F. Short. | 

. R. 11444. Jennie I. Aldrich. 14280. Dederick Frederick 
11472. Eva A. Smith. Colldeveih. 


. Etta J. Hyney. . Fred J. Driftmeyer. 


.R. 11498. Francois Menetrey. 14347. Charles W. Shrope. 
.R. 11504. Nancy Isabelle Grun- 14356. Mary Barr. 
14449. Sarah M. Gibbins. 
11528 14712. Walter L. Ross. 


53. William R. Fitzgerald. 
. Joseph Korhummel. . 
. Margaret E. Searcy. 


. William E. Quinn. 

. Charles C. Thornburg. 
. Rufus M. Barnes. 

. Miguel Archuleta. 

. John D. Lindsay. 

57. Cyrus M. Flick. 

. Marshall A. Huffman. 
. Avis F. 
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11706. Susan E. Hodges. H 
. Susan Hougham. H 
56. John N. McCreary. H 
. William S. Newman, R 


. Annie Felzen. Norton. 


11875. Harley Lesler. Ii. 14936. William H. Blake. 
11916. Mary A. Yeates. IT. 14944. Margaret Surratt. 
11930. Augusta Peters. H. 975. Martin A. Hellwig. 
11962. Frank E. Bihl. H. 14976. James P. Stucker. 


. George I. Luce. 


. William R. Spooner, H. 
H . Edward D. Warner. 


. Josiah Davis. 
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R. 12057. Ida M. Hamill. H. R. 15074. Mary Fenske. 

R. 12072. Mary Jane Redman. H. 15134. Lillie Flaherty. 
H. R. 12074. George E. West. H. R. 15162. Sarah C. Hogg. 
H. R. 12095. John F. Martin. Hi. 15166. Melville M. Gordon. 
H. R. 12102. Anna M. Carroll. H. 15188. William II. H. Peel. 
H. R. 12231. Mary Shapiro. H. 15191. Leo Pope Ott. 
H. R. 12236. Oliver H. P. Beagle. Ii. 15201. Amanda Lawrence. 
H. R. 12247. Nannie McC. Chase. H. 15218. Eva F. Pinkney. 
H. R. 12260. James Shaw. H. 15238. Augustus St. Valen- 
I. R. 12339. Alfred Goodthunder. tine Patten. 
H. R. 12355. Sylvester L. Blauvelt. FI. R. 15244. Willie Brown. 
H. R. 12382. Lewis H. Wallace. H. 15273. Sarah F. Dilden. 
H., R. 12385. Green W. Blakely. H 15293. Malissa McNulty. 
H. R. 12431. Ellen Cannon. H 15294. Patrick Boland. 
H. R. 12474. James J. Kadien. H 15309. Annie P. Boyles. 
H. R. 12478. William H. Leroux. H 15311. George Sokoloff. 
H. R. 12545. Thelma Rose Smitb. H 15334. Jesse P. Gaither. 
H. R. 12553. Willie Herschell Meek. H 15351. William E. Norton. 
H. R. 12726. Emeline 8. Bryan. H. 15358. Nellie M. Wheeler. 
H. R. 12728. Ida Anz. H. R. 15428. Jacob Lemuel ITlarts- 
H, R. 12748. Clyde V. Markle. eld. 
H. R. 12762. Frank Woods. H 15434. Wiliam M. Bainbridge. 
H. R. 12823. Harry W. Feldman. H 15435. Martha Farley. 
H. R. 12840. Philip Eichhorn. H 15448. Frances C. Miles. 
H. R. 12938. Mathew Peterschell. H 15511. Katie C. Manson. 
H. R. 13005. Vonny A. McClaren. H 15574. Clarence Griffith. 
H. R. 13007. Mary E. Kendall. H. R. 15586. Daniel W. Peters. 
H. R. 18023. Andrew J. Gallion. H. 15592. George Hutson. 
H, R. 13047. Annie Heaton. H. R. 15681. George W. Mead. 
H. R. 13072. Frances M. Funk. II. 15688. Francis Tole. 
H. R. 13182. Eliza A. Willison. H. 15701. Bianca Hill. 
H. R. 13237. George W. Smith. H. 5747. Lizzie L. Brown. 
H. R. 13280. Addie May James. H. 15762. Esther Meece. 
H. R. 18292. Laria Strawther. H. 15764. Rosa Green. 
H. R. 13333. Paulinus G. Hubn. TI. R. 15770. Taylor G. Gambrel. 
H. R. 13339. Rollin P. Ham. H. 15775. Frank Hornsby. 
H. R. 13401. Thomas A. Goodman. H. 15777. Robert H. Jones. 
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H.R.15787. Alice A. Whitten. Il. R. 16045. Sarah E. Sturgis. 
H. R. 15805. Chester R. Freeman. II. R. 16048. Jacob K. Goldsmith. 
H. R. 15985. Rupert O. Smith. H. R. 16200. Mary J. Marvin. 


H. R. 15998. John C. Brennesholtz. H. R. 16314. Ida Ebner. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion by Mr. Rossion of Kentucky, a motion to recon- 
sider the vote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the 
table. 


DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, ETC., APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
16576) making appropriations for the Departments of State, 
Justice, and for the judiciary, and for the Departments of 
Commerce and Labor, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, 
and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. LEHLBACH 
in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration of 
the bill H. R. 16576, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk resumed the reading of the bill, and read as follows : 


Field expenses, Atlantic coast: For surveys and necessary resurveys 
of the Atlantic and Gulf coasts of the United States, including the 
coasts of outlying islands under the jurisdiction of the United States, 
$122,420: Provided, That not more than $45,000 of this amount shall 
be expended on the coasts of said outlying islands and the Atlantic 
entrance to the Panama Canal, 


Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, and I ask unanimous consent to proceed out of order for 
five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed out of order for five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I shall not object to this 
request. However, we must finish this bill to-day. We have 
been very liberal in general debate and under the five-minute 
rule. We have talked about many things that were not perti- 
nent to the bill, and therefore, from now on, it will be neces- 
sary fur me to object if gentlemen ask to speak out of order. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I hope it will not 
become necessary to make that objection. I join with the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania in his desire to finish this bill to-day, 
but I do not feel that we should object to this request. 

Mr. LARSEN. I will say that I may have to ask for two or 
three minutes additional time, but, as far as I am concerned, I 
will try to help the committee finish the bill to-day. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Chairman. it is at least known to some 
of vou that I was rather active in the prosecution of the frauds 
in the Veterans’ Bureau some years ago. I did all I could, 
with my limited capacity, to bring about an investigation of 
the bureau, and I am sure I was responsible for the investiga- 
tion which was instituted. 

I notice in the press of to-day that Mr, Charles R. Forbes, 
who was at the head of the bureau at that time, was refused 
a parole from the Leavenworth Penitentiary. I, therefore, take 
advantage of this opportunity to extend to those officials in 
the Department of Justice who passed upon the application for 
parole my hearty congratulations. A few weeks ago I had 
notice that an effort was being made to parole Mr. Forbes. I 
received letters from my own State of Georgia, some of them 
from close friends, asking that I indorse his parole. At that 
time I refused to do so. I refused upon the ground that Forbes, 
occupying a high position in the official affairs of the Govern- 
ment, had used it not only to defraud the Government but had, 
in committing the frauds, shamefully imposed upon crippled 
and disabled veterans of the World War. I believe that any 
man in high position who so misuses his trust as to defraud 
the Government and impose upon or neglect rendering relief 
to those who in the trying hours of the Government had de- 
fended it should receive the heaviest penalty that may be im- 
posed by law and the everlasting condemnation of all good 
American citizens. [Applause.] 

Forbes and his friends have been trying to obtain his parole 
on the ground that his mother was old and feeble and that she 
is of fine character. I have every sympathy in the world for 
that aged and, perhaps, afflicted mother; but if we are going to 
pardon all the bad sons of good mothers on the ground that the 
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mothers deserve sympathy, it will result in releasing many 
criminals who should remain in the penitentiaries. 

Mr. Forbes got only two years; yet he was indicted, if I 
remember correctly, in seven different cases and in the aggre- 
gate was either directly a party to or instrumental in defraud- 
ing the Government of several million dollars. If he had been 
tried in all seven cases, he would probably have been given 
14 years, which he justly deserved, instead of the 2-year term. I 
think he has brought more disgrace upon our Government and 
brought its high offices into greater disrepute than almost any 
other man who has been connected with public affairs in recent 
years. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LARSEN. I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. I commend my friend from Georgia for his 
efforts in helping to bring to light the unlawful acts of Charles 
R. Forbes. I am proud of the fact that I, too, helped to make 
his actions known. I filed one of the first reports against him. 

If the gentleman will look at the last issue of the newspaper 
that is published in the Federal penitentiary at Leavenworth, 
Kans., he will see that Dr. Frederick A. Cook is the editor in 
chief of it and that this former Veterans’ Bureau Director, Charles 
R. Forbes, is the assistant editor. These prominent Federal 
convicts have extensive articles in that magazine, which is 
broadeast throughout the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two additional minutes. l 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks unan- 
imous consent to proceed for two additional minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LARSEN. I have not seen the publication to which 
my friend refers but I am glad he has injected those remarks 
into the Recorp at this time. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman has probably put it in his 
waste basket without noticing what it was, because it comes 
here regularly. . 

Mr. LARSEN. I know the publication, but what I meant 
to say was that I had not seen the particular articles to which 
the gentleman refers. I am calling attention to this matter 
at this time because I believe it is the duty of Members of 
Congress when they have official information or know that 
these big thieves who have been put in the penitentiary are 
trying to get out by parole, or pardon, to go on record as 
opposing all forms of clemency. At the time I received letters 
asking that I indorse Forbes’s application for parole, I wrote 
my friends and stated what my position would be; I also ad- 
vised the Department of Justice as to my attitude. 

I hope that every one in this House who is in favor of 
clean government, who favors a fair and square deal to our 
ex-Sservice men and the taxpayers of this country, will take 
the time to drop a few lines of congratulation to these De- 
partment of Justice officials who are endeavoring to see that 
Forbes gets what is due him. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will my colleague yield further? 

Mr. LARSEN. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. We get from the press reports that the only 
reason a parole has not been granted is because Charles R. 
Forbes has not paid the $10,000 fine assessed against him. Now, 
how easy it would be for a man of that character, out of the 
huge sums he filched out of the Veterans’ Bureau, to pay a little 
measly $10,000 fine. What does the gentleman say about these 
press reports? 

Mr. LARSEN. That is the trend of the press reports, but I 
have reason to believe that this is not the reason Forbes was 
refused parole; but, whether it was or not, as I was about to 
say when interrupted, I think it is the duty of the Members of 
this House who know that we have public officials trying to 
do their duty, to encourage them along these lines, especially 
when such big and politically prominent thieves are trying to 
gain release from the penitentiary in order that they may again 
loot public or private fortunes. [Applause.] 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Federal, boundary, and State surveys: For continuing the lines of 
exact levels between the Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf coasts; determining 
geographic positions by triangulation and traverse for the control of 
Federal, State, boundary, county, city, and other surveys and engineer- 
ing works in all parts of the United States; determining field astro- 
nomic positions and the variation of latitude, including the maintenance 
and operation of the latitude observatory at Ukiah, Calif., not exceed- 
ing $2,500; establishing lines of exact levels, determining geographic 
positions by triangulation and traverse, and making astronomic obser- 
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vations in Alaska; and continuing gravity observations in the United 
States and for making such observations in regions under the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States and also on islands and coasts adjacent 
thereto, $88,735, of which $10,000 shall be immediately available. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. l 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, I desire to call 
attention to an item on page 79. It is an item for investiga- 
tions into the utilization of waste products from the land in 
cooperation with colleges and other institutions and in cooper- 
ation with manufacturers. - 

Mr. Chairman, I have no objection to the appropriation, but 
this is a matter that comes appropriately under the work of the 
Department of Agriculture, and that department for many years 
has been doing similar work in the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
in the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, and somewhat in the 
Division of Forestry. They have their chemical laboratories 
and their organized force, and some of this work has been 
going on for many years. As a result of this work a number 
of bulletins have been issued-—some 15 or 20 on various subjects 
covered identically by this provision—and it makes an utter 
duplication of work, a duplication of organization, a duplica- 
tion of investigation, and a duplication of employment. I do 
not see why such an appropriation as may be found necessary 
by those who desire that this kind of work be done should not 
be provided for under the Department of Agriculture. 

I have before me a list of bulletins that have been issued by 
the Department of Agriculture covering work along the same 
lines as here proposed. Why should the expense be gone to of 
securing additional organization or additional bureaus or addi- 
tional work? Why not have this fund—if such a fund is neces- 
sary for the further extension of the work—carried in the 
appropriations for the Department of Agriculture? 

I do not know whether it is proper to offer an amendment 
for that purpose, but I am going to ask unanimous consent to 
‘return to page 79 for the purpose of putting a proviso in this 
paragraph to this effect: ‘ Which fund shall be handled and 
the work done by the appropriate division or divisions of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I must object. 

Mr. JONES. I wish the gentleman would not object, be- 
cause this is a matter that clearly was subject to a point of 
order if one had been made at the time. 

Mr. SHREVE. I want to say to the gentleman that the 
subcommittee went into this matter very thoroughly. It is 
purely a matter of scientific research and:‘one that belongs in the 
Bureau of Standards. 

Mr. JONES. Oh, no; I have the appropriation bill for the 
Department of Agriculture here and in three different divisions 
this kind of work is provided for and is now being done by that 
department. 

Mr. SHREVE. If the Department of Agriculture were con- 
ducting any part of this work, why did the most distinguished 
men representing the Middle West that we have in the House 
come before us? Why did the college professors and the deans 
of the universities of the Middle West come before us, if this 
work was already being done by the Department of Agricul- 
ture? I must object to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas. i 

Mr. JONES. I do not know why they came before this par- 
ticular subcommittee. They may not have known where the 
work belonged. I want to say to the gentleman that the pri- 
mary work of the Department of Commerce is in the interest 
of business; naturally so and properly so. In this they have 
done some magnificent work. I wish to commend them for it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five minutes more. This is an important matter. ` 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES. The primary work of the Department of Agri- 
culture is in the interest of the agricultural sections of this 
country, and properly so. Therefore, all work which has for 
its purpose the furthering of the interests of those engaged in 
agriculture should be handled by that department. 

Under the heading of the Bureau of Plant Industry you will 
find a number of different provisions which touch on this very 
proposition as outlined in the appropriation bill recently passed 
by the House. I will not take the time to go into a reading of 
the different scientific features of this division of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; but turning again to the Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils, as provided for in the appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture, there is a provision “ for inves- 
tigation and experiment into the utilization for coloring, 
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medicinal, and technical purposes of raw materials grown or 
produced in the United States, in cooperation with persons, 
associations, or corporations, as may be found necessary, includ- 
ing alterations, improvements, additions,” and so forth. 

Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, there 
is a chemical laboratory being maintained at Madison, Wis., 
that is to-day fully equipped to do this work, especially in ref- 
erence to corn; and I understand the main object of having this 
additional appropriation is for the purpose of investigating 
additional uses for the wastage in corn. . 

I have before me a list of some of the bulletins that have 
been issued by the Department of Agriculture on that subject, 
and you will find four or five of them, two of which are on ‘the 
proposition of utilizing other parts of the corn than the grain. 
That kind of work is being done by the Department of Agri- 
culture. I think the Department of Commerce has sufficient 
work in its own behalf without endeavoring to invade the work 
of any other department. Of course, the people who came here 
to claim it were trying to get it anywhere they could, but the 
committee who has these matters in charge should have placed 
it in the proper division of the proper department, and that is 
one of the functions of this Committee on Appropriations. 

I am not raising any question as to the merits of the appro- 
priation; but it should be handled by the Department of: Agri- 
culture, and this committee should be interested in economy, 
for they are continually preaching on that subject. Of course, 
it would be more economical to utilize the facilities and the 
force that is already being used and the machinery that is 
already set up. It could be better handled that way and would 
be more properly handled. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. 

Mr. JONES. I will. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I am interested in the discus- 
sion of the gentleman. It may be that it could be properly 
handled by the Department of Agriculture; but does the gen- 
tleman distinguish between investigations made by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and those by the Bureau of Standards? 
Studies conducted by the Bureau of Standards relate to indus- 
trial or manufacturing uses. And is the gentleman aware that 
at the University of Iowa they refused to turn over this par- 
ticular study to their department of agriculture, but actually 
turned it over to the engineering department? 

Mr. JONES. Ido not know as to all that. But just because 
one State does not know where a certain activity belongs is 
no reason for us to commit the same error. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I refer to it as indicating that 
to be the thought of scientific men on the subject. 

Mr. JONES. I am so certain of the correctness of my posi- 
tion that when the time comes I shall offer a motion to 
recommit. 

Mr. SHREVE. I wish to assure the gentleman that there 
will be no duplication. If we find that things are being dupli- 
cated, that other departments are doing the same kind of work, 
we will endeavor to have it arranged so there will be no dupli- 
cation. 

Mr. JONDS. Is not the gentleman satisfied that—— 

Mr. SHREVE. I am not satisfied; the presentation made 
before our committee was so able I have no reason to believe 
anything else but that they were correct in their statement. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Propagation of food fishes: For maintenance, repair, alteration, im- 
provement, equipment, and operation of fish-cultural stations, general 
propagation of food fishes, and their distribution, including movement, 
maintenance, and repairs of cars, purchase of equipment (including 
rubber boots and oilskins) and apparatus, contingent expenses, tem- 
porary labor, and not to exceed $10,000 for propagation and distribu- 
tion of fresh-water mussels and the necessary expenses connected 
therewith, $427,000, i 


Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


‘Page 92, line 6, strike out the figures $427,000 and insert $457,000. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 
- The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. BACON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to express my appreci- 
ation for the action of the subcommittee in increasing this item. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


For the establishment of a fish-cultural station in the State of 
Oklahoma at a point to be selected by the Secretary of Commerce for 
the propagation of food fishes indigenous to that region as a necessary 
auxiliary to the fish-cultural station at Neosho, Mo., including the 
acquisition of land by gift and/or purchase, construction of buildings 
and ponds, water supply, improvements to grounds, and the purchase of 
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equipment, $35,000: Provided, That not more than $5,000 shall be ex- 
pended for the purchase of land. 


Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

I want, on behalf of myself and the entire delegation, to 
express my appreciation for the establishment of a fish cul- 
tural station in Oklahoma. The Ozarks extend over into 
eastern Oklahoma. We have many streams filled with fish. 
We want to cooperate in every way in the encouragement of 
fish culture. My district would want me to acknowledge our 
indebtedness to my colleague Congressman McKrown for his 
interest in this item, and we extend him an invitation to come 
and fish with us at his convenience. While I am extending this 
invitation let me enlarge it so as to include all Members of 
this House who enjoy fishing and the great outdoors. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, there were several of these 
items considered by the committee, all of very great importance, 
and I have a letter here from the commissioner, which I will 
send to the desk and have read. 

The Clerk read the letter, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCR, 
. BUREAU OF FISHERIES, 
Washington, January 24, 1927. 
Subject: Cooperative fish-cultural work. 
Memorandum for Mr. Malone: 

Referring to our telephone conversation regarding the $60,000 sup- 
plemental item for the propagation of food and game fishes: Since the 
original estimates for the bureau were submitied to the Bureau of the 
Budget, more than 22 applications for cooperative fish-cultural work 
have been received from fish and game organizations located in the 
following States: Virginia, West Virginia. Alabama, Arkansas, Dela- 
ware, Vennsylvania, New York, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, Massa- 
chusetts, South Carolina, Vermont, Montana, Texas, Indiana, Illinois, 
Florida, Maine, and Long Island. This cooperative work means that 
the organizations have land already under their control which can be 
used for this purpose. The State of New York contemplates leasing 
a formerly successful hatchery near Utica, and the State of Montana is 
expending $10,000 for the purchase of land for this purpose, while 
Arkansas has indicated the selection of an extensive area for these 
operations. The expense to the bureau will average from $1,800 to 
$3.000 at the various points, depending on the size of the project. 


This will include the distribution of the fish after they have been raised | 


to the fingerling size. 


In all of these plans the bureau takes 50 per cent or more of the fish 
to fill the bureau’s applications and the club uses their portion for 
distribution in public streams in the vicinity of the club. The bureau 
generally supervises the entire distribution work, as it has trained men 
for the purpose. 

We have a number of these projects already in operation, and in the 
past year supplemented the bureau’s distributions by nearly four and 
one-half millions of fingerling fish to the public waters of the United 
States. 


HENRY O'MALLEY, 
Commissioner of Fisheries. 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. Do I understand the gentleman to say that this 
$60,000 is for the purpose of propagation? 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. What does that make the total amount 
under the bill? 

Mr. SHREVE. Four hundred and eighty-seven thousand 
dollars. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. In the gentleman’s opinion, will that 
take care of the needs for the coming season? 

Mr. SHREVE. The commissioner assured us that the sup- 
plementary estimate on these various matters that we have 
been discussing would all be taken care of. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I want to say that I thank the com- 
mittee very much for the work they are doing, for I regard it 
as a very important matter. 

Mr. HUDSON. I want to support the gentleman’s statement 
as to the fish culture. I am very glad to see this supplemental 
estimate brought in, and I want to express my appreciation 
of the committee’s accepting it. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. May I say this, for the benefit of the 
subcommittee and of the House: I received a letter this morn- 
ing from the chairman of the fisheries commission of the State 
of North Carolina, Hon. J. K. Dixon. He has recently been 
before the Legislature of North Carolina asking for an increased 
appropriation. He is very much delighted with the action of 
Congress and commends the Congress for this cooperative work 
that is going on. 
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Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The committee, of course, appre- 
ciates the kindly reference to its thoughtfulness. An amend- 
ment was adopted a few minutes ago, however, to the credit 
for which the committee is not entitled. The Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries brought that matter first to 
the attention of the Budget Bureau and the $60,000 appropria- 
tion was suggested primarily by this important committee. 
After the matter was laid before us we gave it full approval. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. And the Budget approved this? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. So everyone is satisfied. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 


‘two words, and call to the attention of the chairman of the 


committee the subject of the future of the development of fish- 
eries and the industry generally. Is there any thought in the 
minds of the members of the committee who handle this most 
important matter of appropriations, as to a future expansion 
and a study of the entire fishing industry of this Nation? 

Mr. FREE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania permit me to answer that? 

Mr. SHREVE. Certainly. 

Mr. FREE. Mr. Chairman, I am a member of the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. That committee has had 
this matter up and intends to take up a general survey of the 
whole United States and to lay out a comprehensive plan. We 
discussed it with the Director of the Budget the other day when 
the $60,000 was agreed to, and he has agreed to go along on a 
general comprehensive plan of this kind for the whole United 
States. 

Mr. HUDSON. The gentleman comprehends the need of 
fairly quick action on that matter? 

Mr. FREE. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSON. It seems now as though the entire fishing 
industry of the country is going to be blotted out unless some- 
thing is done. 

Mr. FREE. Yes. Our committee and the Budget director 
have already agreed to go ahead with such a conference. 

Mr. HUDSON. And the gentleman’s committee will probably 
bring in legislation at the next session looking to that end? 

Mr. FRED. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will yield, 
that is the sentiment of the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, expressed at a meeting recently held. We are 
to bring in comprehensive legislation dealing with the whole 
question. 

Mr. HUDSON. Does that also contemplate joint action with 
the Canadian authorities in reference to the fisheries of the 
Great Lakes? 

Mr. BRIGGS. I was just talking about the subject of fish 
hatcheries throughout the United States. 

Mr. HUDSON. Does not the gentleman from Texas or the 
gentleman from California think that some legislation ought to 
be set in motion which would bring about a joint action with 
the Canadian Government and our Government with reference 
to the fisheries of the Great Lakes? 

Mr. BRIGGS. That is, the regulation of the fisheries in the 
Great Lakes? 

Mr. HUDSON. Some treaties of some kind. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Our committee has not dealt with questions 
of treaties at all. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, perhaps I can throw some 
light on the situation. We are carrying in this bill at this 
time an item for the purpose of making a survey of the Great 
Lakes to determine the cause of the great depletion. After 
that survey is made then we will know how to intelligently 
approach our neighbors across the boundary, and that will 
ultimately lead to some international agreement between the 
two great nations. 

Mr. HUDSON. I thank the chairman for that information. 
The matter will need the joint action of the two governments. 

Mr. SHREVE. This committee is in hearty accord with the 
work being done by the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries and the Bureau of the Budget. We are all working 
together and hope some system can be worked out that will take 
care of the demands of the American people. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will yield, 
at the last session of Congress or the previous Congress the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries and the Con- 
gress dealt with the halibut fisheries question on the Pacific 
coast, which required an international arrangement or treaty, 
and we subsequently passed legislation in accord with the 
treaty arrangements for the conservation of those fish. 
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Mr. HUDSON. I hope that course may be followed on the 
Great Lakes. | 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Inquiry respecting food fishes: For inquiry into the causes of the 
decrease of food fishes in the waters of the United States, and for 
investigation and experiments in respect to the aquatic animals, plants, 
and waters, in the interests of fish culture and the fishery industries, 
including maintenance, repair, improvement, equipment, and operations 
of biological stations, expenses of travel and preparation of reports, 
$77,000. 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I rise to express my 
gratification over the fact that the committee has increased 
the appropriation for the purpose of investigating as to the 
cause of the great decrease in the supply of fish in the Great 
Lakes. The whitefish and the sturgeon and the other fish 
which used to populate the Great Lakes are disappearing very 
rapidly. It is only a matter of time when there will be prac- 
tically no fish in the Great Lakes, unless something is done. 
I think myself that they will find that the trouble is not only 
excessive netting but also the pollution of the water. Mr. Rad- 
cliffe, of the Fisheries Commission, says in the report, referring 
to the Great Lakes— 


In these regions the conditions are becoming worse. One of the diff- 
culties is the question of pollution. In the case of Lake Erie, starting 
from the western end, you have great centers like Detroit, Toledo, 
Cleveland, Ashtabula, and Sandusky pouring waste into the streams 
and through the streams down into the Lakes. 


Mr. Chairman, the matter of pollution, of course, is a progres- 
sive proposition. There is now in that area of Lake Erie, for 
instance on the American side, the waste of at least three to 
four million people pouring into the lake, besides the waste of 
vast industries located on its borders. 

Yor the information of those who might go into this question, 
and for fear they might not run across it, I want to call atten- 
tion to the findings of the International Joint Commission when 
they made investigation as to the matter of pollution of the 
water of the Great Lakes, in which they state in their report of 
1917: 

FINDINGS 

1. Throughout the length of the boundary waters where sewage is 
discharged from the sewerage works of cities and towns, the pollution 
is most concentrated in the shore waters on the side of the boundary 
on which it originates. These shore waters, besides being in places 
unsightly, malodorous, and absolutely unfit for domestic purposes, are a 
source of serious danger to summer residents, bathers, and others who 
frequent the localities. So foul are they that in many places municipal 
ordinances have been passed prohibiting bathing in them. 

2. In the Detroit and Niagara Rivers conditions exist which imperil 
the health and welfare of the citizens of both countries, in direct con- 
travention of the treaty. 

3. In the St. Marys and St. Lawrence Rivers pollution exists which 
is in substantial contravention of the spirit of the treaty, and unless 
these conditions are improved and the rivers placed under the control 
of competent authority the resulting injury will be much more pro- 
nounced as population increases. 

4. Vessel pollution in. certain parts of boundary waters exist to an 
extent which causes substantial injury to health and property. 


I think that is the trouble with the fish proposition in the 
Great Lakes. Chicago discharges only a part of its water into 
the Great Lakes, but abstracts a large portion of water from 
the Great Lakes for the purpose of defiling the Des Plaines 
River and rivers farther south. The cities along the Great 
Lakes are, I think, very anxiously looking to a time when there 
will be proper sewage-disposal arrangements installed. The 
city of Dunkirk, in which our good friend and colleague [Mr. 
REED] lives, who is partly responsible for this legislation, the 
city of Buffalo, and a number of other cities along the Great 
Lakes are arranging to install sewage-disposal plants. It is 
absolutely shocking to me, when we call ourselves a civilized 
people, that we are willing to dispose of our filth by sewering 
into the lakes and streams of our country. We call ourselves 
civilized, but it seems to me we are less civilized than the 
aborigines in the darkest recesses of Africa. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. May I have one additional minute? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. That we are willing to drink, and bathe 
in our own filth. This question of pollution unfortunately has 
been held not to be a subject of Federal regulation. I do not 
know why it is not, why it is not under the general welfare 
clause of the Constitution as well as many other things. So 
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it has been held, but I trust this Congress will aid in every 
possible way to encourage the establishment of sewage-disposal 
plants in all the municipalities of the country. [Applause.] 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. I merely want to take this occasion to express my 
gratification over the increase recommended in the item appro- 
le funds for inquiry into the causes of decrease in food 

es. 

This appropriation next year, I hope, will be still further 
augmented in order that this highly important investigative 
work may be rapidly advanced and thus hasten means of re- 
building the fisheries. 

The fishing industry of New York State—which for all pur- 
poses means Long Island—and indeed the whole Middle Atlantic 
region, is faced with an outlook that but few people realize the 
seriousness of. 

If fish depletion is not soon curtailed it will be but a short 
span of years before the industry in the Long Island region 
will be wiped out, with tremendous losses to the fishermen 
and with tremendous losses, equally, to the millions of people 
living in the East contiguous to New York. Not only will these 
consumers be deprived of a comparatively cheap food but also 
an extremely healthful addition to their diet. 

There is now a continuing decrease, year by year, in the num- 
ber of persons engaged in this industry on Long Island, and 
indeed in the whole Middle Atlantic region. The simple answer 
is that the industry is becoming too unprofitable. Those that 
are remaining in the business do so in the hope that conditions 
will be bettered and they have swelled their investments in gear 
in a desperate effort to break even. But even with increased 
equipment the total catch of food fishes, year by year, has been 
declining, and with reference to at least one importance spe- 
cies—the bluefish—it has been practically wiped out. If these 
conditions continue but few can remain in the industry and 
the cost of fish will rise so high as to prohibit general con- 
sumption. l 

Long Island contributes practically 95 per cent of the total 
of the New York State fisheries. There are from 8,000 to 
10,000 persons. engaged in the industry, and there is an invest- 
ment of over $15,000,000. 

The present fishery problems in Long Island waters, and in- 
deed in the waters along the New Jersey coast and more 
southerly points, are of so complex and varied a nature as to de- 
mand that the Federal Government lend assistance in the form 
of scientific investigation. The fishermen in this region ure 
demanding a helping hand from the Federal Government. They 
are insisting on some aid and support which will result in the 
arresting of the ruinous depletion. And they are entitled to it. 
We should no longer skimp our support of this great industry. 
Now, because of the lack of definite knowledge how best to 
remedy the conditions themselves they are groping in the dark 
for measures that will increase their chances to remain in the 
industry and make a livelihood. They are confessedly in a 
perfect muddle as to what measures should be applied. No 
one seems to know. And fishermen using one type of gear are 
prone to put the onus of depletion on fishermen using a different 
type. 

Some time ago in an effort to cooperate with Long Island 
fishermen I was glad to press for a bill authorizing the estab- 
lishment of a fish-cultural station on Long Island. The effort, 
however, was met with an unfavorable recommendation by the 
Secretary of Commerce, on the ground that lacking the neces- 
sary knowledge that fish-cultural operations on a commercial 
scale was feasible, that the expenditure of money on such a 
station could not be justified. The report of the Bureau of 
Fisheries, while pointing out its entire agreement for the real 
need of cooperation and the application of correctve measures, 
frankly admitted that it lacked much requisite knowledge of the 
habits of some of the important species, and stressed the fact 
that without first getting this knowledge they could offer no 
assurance that such fish-cultural operations would be successful, 

However, the Bureau of Fisheries met the situation con- 
structively. It urged that the first step needed to be taken 
was a thorough investigation of the fisheries, the extent of their 
depletion, the causes, and the methods which might best be 
applied to check the decline and afford the necessary pro- 
tection; and with knowledge of these factors they would be 
able to determine whether fish-cultural propagation would be 
successful. 

This item in the bill can, of course, only afford a very moder- 
ate beginning. I want to emphasize that it is absolutely vital 
that work of this kind be done. The Fisheries Bureau is frank 
to state that it can not help the industry in this region until it 
finds out how best to extend the help. And this is the sort 
of work that the money in this item will provide. This investi- 
gational work by the Fisheries Bureau will be of inestimable 
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value and benefit to the fishing industry as well as to the 
consuming public. I am glad to risk the observation that i: 
the average fish consumer-taxpayer appreciated in its fullest 
extent the present demoralized condition of this industry and 
the serious consequences that may follow if conditions are 
not remedied, that he would lend his voice in an appeal for a 
much greater appropriation. 

Merely as showing the great interest and need for this kind 
of work, I am appending a resolution passed by the Middle 
Atlantic Fisheries Association at its annual meeting, held at 
the Hotel Astor, on December 11, 1926. The following preamble 
and resolution were unanimously adopted: 


Resolution 


Whereas through the efforts of Congressman RoBEert L. Bacon there 
has been placed in the 1927 Budget the sum of $10,000, to be used 
by the Bureau of Fisheries for scientific investigation of food fishes in 
Long Island and adjacent waters: Be it 

Resolved, That the thanks of this association, representing the fish- 
ing industry of the Middle Atlantic States, is due, and is hereby ex- 
tended, to Congressman ROBERT L. Bacon for his work in the interest 
of not only his constituents but the whole fishing industry: Be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be spread on the minutes and a copy 
be forwarded to Congressman BACON. 

WM. FELLOWES MORGAN, 
President. 
Ww. S. Downs, 
Executive Secretary. 


Mr. APPLEBY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
three words. Mr. Chairman, at the opening of the session last 
year I introduced a bill to cover antioil pollution and garbage 
pollution. I have been unable to have a hearing before the 
committee, and I trust gentlemen will join with me and we can 
have a hearing on this important subject. I am very much 
pleased to see the appropriation has been increased. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Persons employed during the fiscal year 1928 in field work outside of 
the District of Columbia under the Bureau of Mines may be detailed 
temporarily for service in the District of Columbia for purposes of 
preparing results of their field work; all persons so detailed shall be 
paid in addition to their regular compensation only traveling expenses in 
going to and returning therefrom: Provided, That nothing herein shall 
prevent the payment to employees of the Bureau of Mines of their neces- 
sary expenses, or per diem in lieu of subsistence, while on temporary 
detail in the District of Columbia for purposes only of consultation or 
investigations on behalf of the United States. All details made herein- 
under, and the purposes of each, during the preceding fiscal year shall be 
reported in the annual estimates of appropriations to Congress at the 
beginning of each regular ‘session thereof. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, on page 102, in line 17, I 
move to strike out the words “on behalf of the United States.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BLANTON: On page 102, in line 17, strike 
out the words “on behalf of the United States.” 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, when I first came here the 
supply bills were brought in separately for each department of 
the Government. And even after the one great Committee on 
Appropriations was formed, at first it continued that practice 
by bringing in separate supply measures for each department 
of the Government. And then we Members—the other 400 Mem- 
bers of Congress—had an opportunity between the time the bill 
was reported and the time it was taken up in the House to 
properly study it. 

Mr. SHREVE. If the gentleman will yield, the gentleman is 
aware of the fact that all of these items come to us from the 
Bureau of the Budget, and every Member of Congress can 
have——- 

Mr. BLANTON. I know about the Budget, and I am getting 
to that—— 

Mr. SHREVE. And every Member of Congress has the infor- 
mation which the committee formerly had. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to call attention to this. When 
these supply bills were brought in separately for each depart- 
ment by the Committee on Appropriations, the Members, the 
other 400 Members of the House, had an opportunity to study 
them and find out what changes and additions were proposed in 
them—find out what legislation was proposed in them which 
was unauthorized by law. But now, you see, when the com- 
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mittee brings in a bill like this, embracing four different depart- 
ments of Government—for this bill we are about to finish em- 
braces the great Department of State; it embraces the Depart- 
ment of Justice; it embraces the Department of Commerce 
and all of its numerous bureaus; it embraces the Department 
of Labor and all of its bureaus—and within a short time after 
it is reported and printed we are called upon to take it up, 
debate, and pass it. 

My friend from Pennsylvania knows that under the modus 
operandi here, as each paragraph is read by the Clerk it is 
passed automatically, and thereafter you can not stop it. Just 
the other day a big two-department bill, involving a tremendous 
sum of money, was passed. To-morrow there will be reported 
from the Committee on Appropriations the District of Colum- 
bia appropriation bill, and it will probably be taken: up on 
Monday or Tuesday for debate and passage. 

What opportunity have we to study it or the hearings on it? 
What opportunity have the other 400 Members of Congress to 
study these matters and see that the rights of all the people of 
the United States are protected? We have the clamoring of 
the bureaus all the time for enlargement and for additional 
appropriations. They go to the Budget and get their conten- 
tions allowed. Does the gentleman think we have time to study 
that tremendous document, embracing hundreds of pages, from 
the beginning of Congress on December 5 up to this time in 
January, and also keep up with our daily avocations at the 
same time and do our duty here on the floor and dictate and 
sign our mail and do our other office work? Have we the time 
to do all that and at the same time read and digest that tre- 
mendous Budget? We have not the time. . 

But I want to emphasize to my friend, who realizes the im- 
portance of what I am saying, that the Committee on Appro- 
priations ought to get back to the salutary system that they 
formerly followed and bring in these bills one at a time, one 
bill for each department. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. May I have two additional minutes? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Why the hurry? What is the use of push- 
ing these things through in such a hurry? Mark my predic- 
tion: We shall be through with these supply bills and sit here 
holding our hands for 30 days waiting for another body to 
get through with the business. I would like to have at least 
a week in which to study the District of Columbia bill. The 
members of the District of Columbia Committee are more 
familiar with the details of District business than our dis- 
tinguished colleagues on the Committee on Appropriations, be- 
cause we give more time to the study of District business, 
and we ought to have more time in which to study that bill. 
And we, who are interested in sane economy in governmental 
expenditures, ought to be given more time on all of these 
bills. They ought not to be brought in here on one night 
and taken up next day and debated and passed. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Traveling expenses of special agents and employees; experts and 
temporary assistance for field service outside of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to be paid at the rate of not exceeding $8 per day; personal 
services in the District of Columbia not to exceed $29,500, includ- 
ing also temporary statistical clerks, stenographers, and typewriters 
in the District of Columbia, to be selected from civil-service registers, 
the same person to be employed for not more than six consecutive 
months; traveling expenses of officers and employees, purchase of 
periodicals, documents, price quotations, and reports and materials 
for reports and bulletins of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, $80,000. 


Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The Chairman will recall that 
our hearings disclosed an expensive method followed by the de- 
partment in the collection of statistics. On inquiry, I find that 
several other departments have abandoned that method, and 
have adopted a method much more economical. I have pre- 
pared an amendment which will authorize the Secretary of 
Labor to use this method in the collection of labor statistics, 
and if followed it will result in large savings in this travel 
allowance and may reduce the number of employees required 
for this purpose. I invite the committee to read the hear- 
ings on this subject, and the attention of the Budget officer 
will also be called to it. 


1927 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amexdment 
offered by the gentleman from Alabama. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. OLIVER of Alabama: Page 111, line 12, 
after the figures “ $80,000,” insert the following: “The Commissioner 
of Labor is authorized to collect statistical reports thre h local special 
agents paid on the piece-price basis.” 


Mr. SHREVE. The amendment seems to be in the interest of 
economy, and therefore is accepted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Alabama. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


BUREAU OF IMMIGRATION 


Salaries: For the Commissioner General and other personal services 
in the District of Columbia, in accordance with the classification act of 
1923, $91,840. 

Regulating immigration: For enforcement of the laws regulating 
immigration of aliens into the United States, including the contract 
labor laws; cost of reports of decisions of the Federal courts, and 
digests thereof, for the use of the Commissioner General of Immigra- 
tion; salaries and expenses of all officers, clerks, and employees ap- 
pointed to enforce said laws, including not to exceed $150,000 for per- 
sonal services in the District of Columbia, together with persons 
authorized by law to be detailed for duty at Washington, D. C.; travel- 
ing expenses; enforcement of the provisions of the act of February 5, 
1917, entitled “An act to regulate the immigration of aliens to and the 
residence of aliens in the United States,” and acts amendatory thereof 
and in addition thereto; necessary supplies, including exchange of type- 
writing machines, alterations and repairs, and for all other expenses 
authorized by said act; preventing the unlawful entry of aliens into 
the United States by the appointment of suitable officers to enforce the 
laws in relation thereto; expenses of returning to China all Chinese 
persons found to be unlawfully in the United States, including the cost 
of imprisonment and actual expenses of conveyance of Chinese persons 
to the frontier or seaboard for deportation; refunding of head tax, 
maintenance bills, and immigration fines upon presentation of evidence 
showing conclusively that collection was made through error of Govern- 
ment officers; all to be expended under the direction of the Secretary 
of Labor, $6,535,000: Provided, That $1,600,000 of this amount shall 
be available only for coast and land-border patrol: Provided further, 
That the purchase, exchange, use, maintenance, and operation of motor 
vehicles and allowances for horses, including motor vehicles and horses 
owned by immigration officers when used on official business required 
in the enforcement of the immigration and Chinese exclusion laws out- 
side of the District of Columbia may be contracted for and the cost 
thereof paid from the appropriation for the enforcement of those laws, 
under such terms and conditions as the Secretary of Labor may pre- 
scribe: Provided further, That not more than $150,000 of the sum ap- 
propriated herein may be expended in the purchase and maintenance 
of such motor vehicles, and of such sum of $150,000 not more than 
$125,000 shall be available for the purchase and maintenance of motor 
vehicles for coast and land border patrol. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, on yesterday I made a 
futile attempt to increase an item in order to permit the 
Attorney General to give better wages to the assistant district 
attorneys. I shall not attempt to disturb the bill to-day, I 
realize the responsibility that rests upon the subcommittee, and 
the desire on the part of the House, including myself, to keep 
the total of appropriations within the budgetary estimates. 
But I want to call the attention of the House to the fact that 
I shall later on attempt to increase the allowance of the 
Budget for the pay of employees of the Immigration Service. 
Their work is very trying; they are dealing with human beings, 
not with merchandise; and some of these men who were in the 
service with me 19 years ago are receiving as low as $1,700 and 
$1,800 a year. 

Mr. SHREVHE. 
there? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. SHREVE. The gentleman will remember that this com- 
mittee gave the Immigration Bureau a million dollars extra. 
They used $87,000 of that in increasing salaries. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Well, seemingly it did not go around. 

Take the case of interpreters. They have very responsible 
work, not only in the work of interpreting for the inspectors 
and for the board of inspection, but they are also engaged in 
the translation of important matters that come in, which con- 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield right 
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tains matters that are referred to the Department of Justice 
and other departments. 

I was employed in the Immigration Service in 1907, receiving 
$1,860 a year. Some of those men who were there with me at 
that time had been in the service 10 years in 1907, when I 
entered. They are drawing now from $1,600 to $1,800. We 
pay our interpreters in the courts of New York $3,500 and 
$4,000. As I said, the work is very important, and it requires a. 
great deal of experience obtained from constant contact with 
the aliens and the methods of inspection. If you stop and 
consider the fact that only a very few minutes are allowed to each 
alien when he comes before the inspector, you will realize the 
importance of this work. The alien must undergo the literacy 
test and otherwise qualify under the law, and the duties of 
both inspectors and interpreters in hearing these men are very 
important. On their decision depends the very fate of human 
beings. Many of these men who have been in the service for 
many years are entitled to better consideration than they are 
receiving at this time. 

I believe these men—many of them having been in the service 
for many years—are entitled to better consideration than we 
are giving them at this time. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Now that the gentleman has gotten in 
good humor.. That was not the only recompense the gentleman 
got, the $1,360, because that service trained him so that after- 
wards he became virtually the mayor of New York; he has been 
a socialistic Congressman and a Republican Congressman and 
has held numerous high positions since then. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes; but a great many of my colleagues 
who were in the service then are in the service to-day. Some 
of those interpreters have been in the service for 25 years, 
as well as some of the inspectors. As I pointed out to the 
House yesterday, Inspector Burke is in the service, I think, 
for over 25 years; he was transferred recently from Hllis 
Island to Texas on the border and he had to pay his own 
traveling expenses; he was not even allowed his salary while 
he was traveling. I am sure when these matters are presented 
to the committee in an orderly fashion, as suggested by the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OLiIvER] yesterday, we will get 
some relief for these very deserving and loyal employees of 
the Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For traveling expenses of officers, special agents, and other em- 
ployees of the Children’s Bureau; experts and temporary assistants, 
to be paid at a rate not exceeding $6 a day, and interpreters, to be 
paid at a rate not exceeding $4 a day when actually employed; pur- 
chase of reports and material for the publications of the Children’s 
Bureau and for reprints from State, city, and private publications 
for distribution when said reprints can be procured more cheaply 
than they can be printed by the Government, $60,000. 


Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. SHREVE: Page 115, line 18, after the 
figures ‘ $60,000,” strike out the period and insert the following: 
“ Provided, That appropriations herein made for the Children’s Bureau 
shall be available for expenses of attendance at meetings for the pro- 
motion of child welfare and for the welfare and hygiene of maternity 
and infancy when incurred on the written authority of the Secretary.” 


Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, the language contained in this 
amendment is carried in the current law. It was inadvertently 
overlooked this year, and we desire to have it replaced. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. I notice that in this appropriation for the 
Children’s Bureau provision is not made for the infancy and 
maternity provisions that are carried in the current law. 
Under the terms of the original act the appropriations will 
expire July 1, 1927, but since the Budget estimates were sub- 
mitted both Houses of Congress have passed an extension of 
the terms and provisions of the infancy and maternity act, and 
they have been extended until July 1, 1929. 

Mr. SHREVE. I will answer the gentleman right now. The 
extension of time of this act failed to pass the Senate in time 
for us to include it in this bill However, the item will be in- 
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cluded in a deficiency bill, the item being recommended by the 


President. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The point is this, that as long 
as the time has been extended, can there not be a supplemental 
estimate submitted and included in this bill in the Senate? 

Mr. SHREVE. No; it will be included in a deficiency bill. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. It can not be included in the 
.present deficiency bill? 

Mr. SHREVE. But there will be ancther deficiency bill, 
and it will be taken care of all right. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. There is no question but that it 
will be included in the last deficiency bill. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment for the purpose of suggesting to the 
chairman of the subcommittee two very valuable publications 
in the Children’s Bureau, Department of Labor, “ Infant Care” 
and “Child Life.’ The Chairman no doubt Knows about those 
publications? 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I will anticipate what the 
gentleman is going to say and will reply by stating that we 
have increased the appropriations for both of those items some 
$5,000 or $6,000. 

Mr. CHALMERS. I want to know whether the appropria- 
tions have been increased enough so that the public demand for 
these publications can be supplied? 

Mr. SHREVE. The gentleman from Alabama informs me 
the appropriations have been increased by $7,500. 

Mr. CHALMERS. If it covers the item I am satisfied, but 
I would like to have sufficient appropriations to carry on the 
work. I want books enough to supply the demand of my dis- 
trict. Since the chairman assures this I am satisfied. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn, 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to return to page 16, for the purpose of offering a corrective 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to return to page 16, for the purpose of offering 
an amendment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the amendment be 
read. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will be 
read for the information of the committee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. HUDSPETH : Page 16, line 9, strike out the 
figures “ $40,000” and insert in lieu thereof ‘“‘ $44,000,” and add the 
following: “Provided, That $4,000 of this amount shall be expended 
for the gauging of the waters of the Rio Grande River at the water- 
gauging stations at San Marcial, N. Mex., El Paso and Fabens, Tex.” 

And insert the word “ further” after the word “Provided” in the 
following proviso. 


Mr. HUDSPETH. This amendment makes it more explicit. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will call the attention of the 
gentleman from Texas to the fact that this section has hereto- 
fore been amended, and his amendment does not go to the 
section as amended but as it is originally drawn. 

Mr. HUDSPETH. Then I would ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
Chairman, to withdraw that amendment and to offer this 
amendment in lieu thereof 

‘Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, the purpose is simply to cor- 
rect the language. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Texas moves to 
rescind the action of the committee in heretofore agreeing to 
the amendment to line 9, page 16, and to substitute in lieu 
thereof the amendment just reported by the Clerk. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill back to the House with sundry 
amendments, with the recommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to, and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. LEHLBACH, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
the committee having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
16576) making appropriations for the Departments of State 
and Justice and for the judiciary, and for the Departments of 
Commerce and Labor for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, 
and for other purposes had directed him to report the same 
back to the House with sundry amendments, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendments be agreed to and the bill as 
amended do pass 
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‘Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the bill and all amendments thereto to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed, read a third time, and 
was read the third time. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I offer a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman from Texas opposed to 
the bill? 

Mr. JONES. In its present form, I am. 

ri SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the motion to recom- 
mit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. JONES moved to recommit the bill to the Committee on Appro- 
priations with instructions to that committee to report the same back 
to the House forthwith with the following amendment: 

“Page 79, line 21, after the word ‘ Columbia,’ insert the following: 
‘Which funds shall be handled and the work done by the appropriate 
division or divisions of the Department of Agricuiture.’ ” 


Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order 
against the amendment. The amendment seeks to appropriate 
money to the Department of Agriculture, which is not germane 
to the purposes of this bill. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I would like to be heard on the 
point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, ordinarily a point of order would 
be good in reference to any appropriation that is not normally 
a part of an appropriation bill for the Department of Com- 
merce, but this appropriation covers a matter that has been 
handled by the Department of Agriculture for many years in 
three different divisions—in the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, 
in the Bureau of Plant Industry, and a portion of it has also 
been, handled by the Bureau of Forestry. Not only have they 
organized forces, not only have they chemical laboratories in 
which they have been doing this work, but they have also 
issued a number of bulletins in respect to it. Therefore, it is 
an appropriation that is naturally a part of a Department of 
Agriculture appropriation bill. It is an appropriation covering 
work that is similar to that which is now being done by the 
Department of Agriculture. This involves a duplication of 
work or at least a duplication of an organization for work 
now being done in the Department of Agriculture. Being an 
item that properly belongs to agriculture and one that has ref- 
erence to investigations in reference to uses of products grown 
on the farm, it naturally is proper to offer an amendment direct- 
ing who shall handle the matter which is normally and neces- 
sarily a part of the work for agriculture. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The Department of Agriculture, not having 
been very successful along these lines, would my colleague 
object to the Department of Commerce taking it up and helping 
out the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. JONES. It would cause additional expense, and I think 
the Department of Agriculture has a great deal of information 
which this division would go right out and duplicate in its 
investigations. What is the use of having one department doing 
a certain kind of work and then have the same kind of work 
done by a new department, which would necessarily have to 
establish new facilities and a new organization? 

Mr. BLANTON. Suppose the Bureau of Standards has scien- 
tists who have different ideas from the scientists in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and suppose by expending this compara- 
tively small amount of money we can find new uses for present 
nonused agricultural products, such as cornstalks, cotton stalks, 
cottonseed hulls, and so forth? 

Mr. JONES. I am not raising any question about the merits 
of the appropriation. I am perfectly willing to have the work 
done, but I understand that an effort was first made to get it 
through the Department of Agriculture, recognizing that is 
where the work belongs. Failing to get that through, by some 
process, I do not know what, they undertook to get it through 
a bureau in which such work does not primarily belong. ` 

Mr. BLANTON. I am in favor of exhausting the scientific 
resources of both departments and of all the departments te 
find new uses for agricultural by-products not now used. 

Mr. JONES. This means an additional appropriation, and 
you would get less work, because two-thirds of it would be 
expended for securing an organized force when you already 
have such a force in the proper department, 


If it is proper for a subcommittee of the Committee on 
Appropriations to report in a bill for the Department of Com- 
merce an item that belongs in a bill for the Department of 
Agriculture, it seems to me it is altogether appropriate to have 
instructions placed on the item as to who is to handle the 
funds and do the work. 

Mr. COLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES. Yes. 

Mr. COLE. This question was discussed in all its phases 
before the Bureau of the Budget and also in the committee. 

Mr. JONES. And the Bureau of the Budget at first did not 
recommend it, did they? 

Mr. COLE. They had been told there was duplication, and 
they wanted. further information about it. I appeared before 
a committee of the Bureau of the Budget myself, and the pur- 
pose of the appropriation was fully understood. It is not for 
anything that the Bureau of Chemistry of the Department of 
Agriculture could do. 

Mr. JONES. Oh, yes; I have the department’s word for it 
that they can do it, and they have been doing similar work. 

Mr. COLE. The Department of Agriculture has a chemical 
division and they have done good work along certain lines, but 
here is some superwork and there is only one department in the 
Government that has the apparatus for carrying on this super- 
work. As a matter of fact, the manufacturers of these various 
products such as paper—— 

Mr. JONES. Where did the gentleman get that information? 

Mr. COLE. I got it from original investigations. I will say 
to the gentleman that I have been investigating this subject for 
more than a year and I have had with me men who have 
expert knowledge on the subject and they have appeared with 
me before various bureaus and committees. This is not an 
agricultural question; to be sure it deals with something that 
comes out of the soil, a product, but this is an industrial ques- 
tion, and the Bureau of Standards is the only bureau that has 
the facilities for doing the work. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. I suggest 

that the arguments with reference to the merits of the appro- 
priation throw no light on the point of order. 
° Mr. JONES. I want to call the Chairs attention to the fact 
that the Agricultural appropriation bill carries an appropriation 
for the investigation, experiment, and utilization of raw mate- 
rial produced in the United States—an almost identical pro- 
vision to this. Under the Bureau of Plant Industry there are 
a number of provisions for the same thing. They have issued 
several bulletins not only as to corn in the kernel, but other 
portions. This matter properly belongs to the Committee on 
Agriculture, and these people recognized it, as shown by their 
first efforts. This is legislation on an appropriation bill and 
would have been subject to a point of order, but I did not want 
to see it go out on a point of order. It being legislation govern- 
ing action on an appropriation that belongs to the Department 
of Agriculture, most. certainly it would be in order to direct 
that that department should do the work which is of a kind and 
character of work that they have been doing for years. 

Mr. BLANTON. If this were legislation on an appropriation 
bill, the time to have rectified it was when the paragraph was 
read in the committee. 

Mr. JONES. Of course, that matter is not in issue; I recog- 
nize it; I know it as well as the gentleman does. I stated 
that I did not want it to go out on a point of order because it 
is important, but it should be done in the proper department 
that has the force and equipment to do it. 

Mr. BLANTON. With all the money that the Department 
of Agriculture has, they never have found any very valuable 
new ways for using cornstalks. 

Mr. JONES. Oh, yes; they have. 

Mr. BLANTON. They never have found any valuable new 
uses for cotton stalks or cottonseed hulls, and if the Bureau of 
Standards can do that it would be money well spent. 

Mr. JONES. This covers not cotton but corn. An amend- 
ment was offered in the House in reference to cotton by our 
colleague [Mr. CONNALLY] and defeated by only 2 votes. That 
was in the agricultural bill. The bill went over to the Senate 
and they have made the same provision for cotton that this 
undertakes for corn. That has been put on the Agricultural 
appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair wishes to suggest that this de- 
bate is far from the point of order. 

Mr. JONES. The Speaker is correct, but everyone recognizes 
that this is an appropriation that should go to the Committee 
on Agriculture. The same question with reference to cotton 
was offered here when the agricultural bill was under consid- 
eration, but was defeated. It went over to the Senate and was 
included by the Senate. This same thing with reference to 
corn should go to the Committee on Agriculture, But, having 
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been lifted from that and put in the commerce Dill, it is proper 
that the bill should direct where the money should be used. 
This is simply a method or statement of how the appropria- 
tion shall be used, in view of the fact that it is legislation on an 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. This does not increase the appro- 
priation nor does it lessen it. It might be a fine idea to stimu- 
late rivalry between the scientists, especially after this dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the most of this argument has 
not been directed to the point of order. Whether or not the 
paragraph is legislation, any point of order should have been 
made to it when the paragraph was read. But the amendment 
now offered by the gentleman from Texas provides new duties 
for an official and is clearly legislation; and even if the para- 
graph is legislation to which he desires to attach it, the amend- 
ment goes far beyond and adds further and new duties for the 
official and is clearly under the rule out of order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is prepared to rule. Here is a 
bill making appropriations for the Department of Commerce, 
and to an item carrying an appropriation on a certain subject 
the gentleman from Texas offers a motion to recommit and 
amend by transferring the appropriation to an entirely differ- 
ent department. The Chair doubts very much whether the 
amendment is germane, in the first place, but whether it is 
germane or not, he is of the opinion that it is legislation and 
therefore sustains the point of order., 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, I call the attention of the Chair 
to the fact that that item itself is legislation on an appro- 
priation bill. i 

The SPEAKER. That may be true, but the point of order 
hea TS made at that time. The question is on the passage of 

e : 

The question was taken, and the bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


ADDRESS OF COMMISSIONER R. A. HAYNES 


Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting therein an ad- 
dress delivered by Commissioner Huynes of this city on Janu- 
ary 26, 1927. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by including 
rea an address delivered by Mr. Haynes. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recor, I include the following address delivered 
by Federal Prohibition Commissioner R. A. Haynes at the con- 
ference of the National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
at the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C., Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 26, 1927: 


THE BIGHTEENTH AMENDMENT—— RETROSPECTIVE AND PROSPECTIVE 


Any remarks made at such a gathering on a date near the seventh 
anniversary of the eighteenth amendment it seems to me should be 
both retrospective and prospective. Seven years’ experience has taught 
many lessons; produced many problems; seen many problems solved; 
disclosed substantial progress; made apparent many needs; and with 
all, seven years is but a day in the evolution of a great movement. In 
my judgment, the amazing thing about the progress of this first seven 
years of the operation of the eighteenth amendment is not that it is 
difficult to enforce, and has not been perfectly enforced—as it or no 
other law ever will be—but that it has been as successfully enforced 
and as generally observed as it has been. Even a generation is not 
too long to wait for final judgment concerning a great forward crusade 
for humanity. 

It took 86 years to organize a World Court. It required 72 years to 
secure the enfranchisement of women. It took 80 years to abolish the 
slave trade in England, and more than two generations passed after the 
first law against African slave trade was adopted in America before 
it was finally enforced. A half century passed before it began to be 
generally acknowledged that the American Government, established on 
paper by the adoption of our Constitution in 1787, was to become a 
Nation in fact. 

We must remember that prohibition fs the greatest effort for human 
advancement and betterment ever attempted in history, and that while 
the nearest approach, perhaps, was the destruction of human slavery, 
let us not forget that that revolutionary policy affected only one section 
of the Nation—whereas the national prohibition policy called for 
changing the habits and customs of the people in all sections of the 
Nation. Therefore, the most gratifying and enheartening feature of 
the situation is that so large a majority of our people respect the 
Constitution and observe this law, and this in spite of the fact that 
there is a very considerable number of citizens of influence and posi- 
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tion who, by nonobservance, are embarrassing the Government in the 
promotion of its great task. 

But what has the experience of these seven years taught us? To 
enumerate briefly, I would say: 

(1) The size of the task. I verily believe that few people, even the 
most ardent proponents, had any conception of its dinrensions. We have 
had not only to attack a great enforcenrent problem, but to build up 
through regulations an administrative machine to govern the permitted 
features of the act. 

(2) I doubt that anyone fully appreciated the power of the propa- 
ganda which would be waged against the operation of the very Consti- 
tution itself. Only a few days ago on the floor of the United States 
Senate in this connection a distinguished Senator, in debate when 
prohibition enforcement was being attacked, said: “I think that the 
enforcement of prohibition has necessarily entailed difficult problems 
for solution on the part of intelligent people who have tried to enforce 
it, but I wonder if the Senator will not agree with me that the very 
general indictment of the enforcement agencies adds very materially 
to the burden imposed upon them by law. I am very frank to say 
that there are many unpopular laws on the statute books, but I have 
never heard such an indictment and continuous propaganda—and I 
use that word in its better sensec—against any Jaw as I have witnessed 
against the prohibition act. It is an attack by people whom it seems 
to me are under peculiar obligations to uphold the law. It is de- 
nounced upon the floor of the Senate and those who seek to enforce 
it are characterized by all kinds of terms of opprobrium as if they 
themselves constituted the very worst element in American public 
life. * * œ Jt is not a discriminating indictment. Of course, there 
is room for honest difference of opinion, but the thing I am trying 
to say—possibly I was not very happy in saying it—is that prohibi- 
tion has been so denounced in the press and on the floor of Congress 
in both branches, that the problem, I think, has been very greatly 
complicated for those who have bcen charged by law with the en- 
forcement of prohibition. It takes public sentinrent to enforce a law, 
as the Senator * * * knows, whether that law be a wise or an 
unwise law, and we can never have such a public sentiment as will 
enforce a law if men of such high character and such distinguished 
public service shall day in and day out denounce a law as the in- 
vasion of the rights of citizens, as having been passed by those who 
were not at all informed as to public opinion or public needs and as 
being maintained by people who are without character.” 

That states the situation with reference to that particular phase of 
the propaganda lesson better than I could have stated it. 
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several of these great cosmopolitan sections. Neither does the Nation 
expect that the remainder of America shall be inoculated with a New 
York-New Jersey-Maryland complex. However, even in these great cities 
the benefits apparent over the past seven years have been so great as to 
be almost unbelievable. Now, to recapitulate ; 

We have learncd— 

1. Size of the task. 

2. Power of propaganda. 

3. Inadequacy of our legislation. 

4, Not enough emphasis on observance. 

5. Who are the friends and who are the foes, and the real plans of 
the latter. 

6. In spite of all, real progress is being achieved. 

7. How to measure progress. l 

That is, in brief, my summary of the outstanding lessons learned in 
these seven years. That is the retrospect. What of the prospect for 
the future? 

Our campaign for tbe immediate future must be based upon the 
acknowledgment of but one statement of the whole issue, namely, 
“Ts the Nation able to enforce its own laws—its own charter—in the 
face of an unsympathetic and actively hostile minority?” It is always 
dificult to think hard and think straight. We are largely governed 
by our emotions, sympathies, and prejudices. It is but natural that 
in a Nation of 115,000,000 or 120,000,000 people there should not be 
one mind with reference to policies; but when it comes to obedience 
to the Constitution we pass from a matter of policy to a great funda- 
mental principle upon which the perpetuity of the Nation depends, and 
there is no room for division of opinion on that issue. 

We must remember that the drink question itself looks different to 
various groups of persons; to the alien who has been accustomed to 
beverage liquor in the tand of his birth, or to the habitual drinker 
who likes his drink and who has grown more or less opposed to restraint 
of any kind hampering his indulgence, the drink question, per se, seems 
quite different than it does to the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union member, the Salvation Army officer, the missionary worker, the 
army of church people, the charity organizations, and all who have to 
deal with the effect of drink in its last stages. Yes; we must be 
broad enough to recognize that this problem must have appeared 
differently to these groups, but on the other hand, they must be broad 
enough to recognize that the time for debate on the use of intoxicat 
ing liquor for beverage purposes as a policy has ended under the Con- 


. stitution, and its observance alone remains as the principle at stake. 


(3) We have also learned the inadequacy of the legislation originally | 


passed to do the thing for which it was passed. In other words, the 
task needs broader, stronger, more positive national legislative equip- 
ment, and in many instances a similar situation obtains as to State 
codes. 

(4) We have, I believe, learned that too much emphasis has been 
placed upon enforcement, and not sufficient emphasis upon observance. 

(5) Our seven years’ experience has brought out a more definite 
outline of those who can be counted upon to meet the emergency, and 
just exactly what the opposition is and what tactics the opposition may 
be expected to employ. In brief, it has taken practically all of the 
seven-year period to disclose the fact that most of the opposition in one 
form or another is really trying to defeat the purpose of the eighteenth 
amendment through nullification and its preachment rather than 
through regular constitutional procedure necessary for repeal or modifi- 
cation. 

(6) Above all, the seven years’ experience has taught us that in spite 
of the difficulties disclosed remarkable advances have been made. If I 
had time I could give you a veritable dcluge of supporting statistics 
and figures of accomplishments, but I believe we pay too much atten- 


Federal department and by the States proving better control and im- 
proved technical position. Improved conditions speak louder than fig- 
ures. Every discerning citizen, I believe, will admit that the results 
of prohibition over this period, with saloons closed, drinking decreased, 


youth protected, constitute the greatest contributions to the general 
welfare ever obtained by legislation, and that dissatisfaction in certain 
quarters with prohibition is not the natural effect of defects in the dry 
law, but most of it is artificially caused by the greatest campaign of 
misleading propaganda ever carried on to deceive a people for a selfish 
purpose. 

(7) We have also learned in this seven-year period how to measure 
progress. 

It is fatal to try and measure our progress by thinking and seeing 
locally. We have to have the long-distance vision—the broad national 
aspect. We can not pass judgment from the local or the particular. 
This is particularly true of the Atlantic seaboard section. If we do 
accept that for the national prototype, we lose our sense of per- 
spective. We can not take as typical great groups which are not true 
to the American type. They are not the true cross section of American 
life. They are cross sections of the world life, not American life. 
They are not a metropolis but a cosmopolis. No great moral question 
for the United States of America can be judged by its operation in 
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Accepting that concept, then, as basic; that general attitude for 
all citizens, as most to be desired, let us briefly classify the problems 
and needs immediately ahead of us as I see them: 

(1) Need of additional legislation, National and State. Unfavorable 
court decisions, inadequate penalties, twilight zone, indefinite ad- 
ministrative powers, etc., bave taught us the imperative need for 
legislation that is clear-cut in its purpose, broad and powerful in its 
scope, and unqualified in its intent to do the thing which the framers 
of the act and the amendment and the people evidently desire. Many 
State legislatures have yet to pass legislation which is adequate to 
discharge their full responsibilities under the concurrent-power sec- 
tion of the amendment. 

Trom the national standpoint, the department has laid before the 
Congress and people of America several bills, chief among which are 
the reorganization bill, the medicinal spirits bill, and the Goff bill, 
which are imperatively necessary of passage if the department is to 
properly discharge the duties and responsibilities imposed upon it. No 
efforts should be spared by the proponents of this law and the friends 
of the Constitution to bring to speedy enactment these measures. 

(2) The second need, which comes in my judgment in that order, 


. is the need of a wide-spread educational program : 
tion to figures and statistics as published from time to time by the | 


(a) Among the present voters, showing the real progress that is 


‘ being made and the real benefits achieved, disproving the wet propa- 
_ ganda; (b) and another type of education among the young people of 
` the country, who will soon become first voters and who have not seen 
| the evils of the old saloon days. 

health improved, prosperity increased, child welfare promoted, and | 
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The Women’s Christian Temperance Union groups, with its wonderful 
history in this particular character of work, which was basic to all 
of the achievements of the past half century, culminating in the 
eighteenth amendment, is the natural leader in such a second crusade 
as I am now referring to—preachment by word of mouth, by literature 
in the homes, the public schools, and Sunday schools, on the platform, 
and in the pulpit. 

The teaching in the public schools of scientific temperance once more 
must be aggressively taken up to meet the future attacks of the enemy, 
which is more determined and aggressive than ever, and which is look- 
ing toward the day when the new voters, untrained and unfamiliar 
with the facts which brought about the destruction of the beverage 
liquor business, may be appealed to through their highly prejudicial 
propaganda for a return to the old order of things. Every agency 
available to the Christian citizenship of America should be put into 
action to this end. 

Then all will admit the need of a concentration of effort to reach the 
secular press, asking only for fair treatment, and fair presentation of 
the problem. 
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In dealing with these educational needs, it must be distinctly realized | Porr] may have leave to file supplementary views on the bill 
that special attention must be given to the following classes which are | H, R. 9826. Is there objection? 


unmistakably asking for a return to preprohibition conditions. There was no objection. 

(a) Those who used liquor before the constitutional amendment went 
into effect, who miss it, and who will go to almost any extreme to have INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL 
it. 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
upon the bill (H. R. 15959) making appropriations for the Ex- 
ecutive Office and sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, and offices for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1928, and for other purposes, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that- the statement be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana calls up the 
conference report upon the independent offices appropriation 
bill and asks unanimous consent that the statement be read 
in lieu of the report. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement of the conferees. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


(b) Those few but powerful interests whose finances have been 
adversely affected by prohibition. 

(c) The alien group which has not yet been properly Americanized 
in this as well as many other American fundamentals. 

(d) The reputable, influential, business, and society man and woman 
at the very apex of society who have not yet come to learn the real 
danger of their nonobservance of this law. 

(e) The young people who have never seen the dreadful evils cf the 
drink habit, and from a lack of experience and observation do not 
realize its dangers. 
~ In this relation this last group, in my judgment, is the most im- 
portant group in the Nation; because from it must come all future 
support and leadership in the halls of legislatures and Congress, and 
in high executive and judicial offices. The other groups will com- 
paratively soon pass from the scene of action, but this new generation, p f 
not having had to encounter the open saloon with its drink evils, its The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
platant excitement, and attendant vices, must be educated to the dangers | two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
and habits of liquor drinking, must be taught to observe law, revere | 19959) making appropriations for the Executive Office and 
the Constitution, and America’s creed, for many are not learning these | Sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, and 
things by example and precept in the homes of to-day. i offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for other 
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CONFERENCE REPORT 


That was the method you followed over the period of the last 50 | purposes, having met, after full and free conference have agreed 
years and more since the crusade days when agitation for prohibition | to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
began and continued successfully on its way; and when the organized | follows: 
liquor traffic believed that a prohibition amendment could never be That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 4 
placed in the Constitution. and 7. : . 

(3) The next need which I would catalog is that of a more vigorous: That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
enforcement policy all down the line—by this I mean not only by the | ments of the Senate numbered 1, 8, 16, 23, and 24, and agree 
Federal agencies, but by the State, county, and municipal agencies, | to the same. i 
with such pressure brought from the electoral constituency that officials Amendment numbered 6: That the House recede from its dis- 
sworn to do their duty will in all good conscience courageously dis- | agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 6, and 
charge their responsibilities and that those officials shall be earnest | agree to the same with an amendment as follows: Restore the 
and on fire with zeal and conviction, not alone as to the letter of the | matter stricken out by said amendment, amended to read as 


law, but as to its righteousness. follows : ; P « 
Therefore I would briefly summarize the immediately apparent needs: “Appropriations available to the Federal Board for Voca- 


2. Education. for expenses of attendance at meetings of educational associa- 
3. More vigorous enforcement policies. tions and other organizations which in the discretion of the 
In closing, let me suggest in military parlance that, as I see it, we | board are necessary for the efficient discharge of its responsi- 
are now in the midst of a counter attack. Great objectives have been | bilities. 
won. The eighteenth amendment is here. Control of legislatures and ae ane a a ayn EE EA E 
Congress has gone from liquor interests. The Supreme Court has | : ; z : ` 
spoken as to the constitutionality of the act and the amendment. Great numbered 2, 3, 5, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, and 22. 
progress in enforcement has already been made. The Government is WILL R. Woop, 
trying to do a decent and constructive thing for the present and future EDWARD H. WASON, 
welfare and safety of its people. Having attained these objectives, mili- JOHN N. SANDLIN, 
tary experience teaches that a counter attack may always be expected Managers on the part of the House., 
after an advance. The counter attack has in it the element of surprise F. E. WARREN, 
and possible panic. The counter attack is met by “ digging in” and REED SMOOT, 
“ holding steady.” That is the great need of the constitutional army LEE S. OVERMAN, 
at this moment—to “ dig in” and “ hold steady.” There is no occasion Managers on the part of the Senate. 
for panic. We are firmly holding our objectives. That much of the 
‘great fight has been won, and there is coming up to the support of 
the original forces that won these great objectives and that are now 
“digging in” and “holding steady” great reserves of other and new The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
forces not known in the early days, such as life insurance companies, ' the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments 
banks, railroads, fraternal organizations, commercial interests, political : of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 15959) making appropriations 
economists, scientific investigators, civic commissions, medical special- ' for the Executive Office and sundry independent executive bu- 
ists, athletic trainers, industrial managers, public health officials, and ` reaus, boards, commissions, and offices for the fiscal year ending 
a host of others. i; June 30, 1928, and for other purposes, submit the following 
Verily, prohibition is here and here to stay. The power of the liquor ; written statement explaining the effect of the action agreed on 
oligarchy is broken. ‘Three great forces—science, moral sentiment, and , by the conference committee and submitted in the accompanying 
business—have so decided and taken their place. We are in the midst , conference report: 
of a great historical movement. The spectacle of the people of a great On No. 1: Strikes out certain language relating to the act 
Nation, after a century of deliberation and reflection, by self-discipline | guthorizing the construction of the Arlington Memorial Bridge, 
and self-imposed denial freeing themsclves from the tyranny of cen-| as proposed by the Senate. 
turies of the degradation and demoralization of drink is a sight the On No. 4: Strikes out the language proposed by the Senate 
like of which has never been witnessed in the history of civilization. | increasing the compensation of the Chief of the Bureau of 
Truly the fight has been worthwhile, and the objectives won surpass : Efficiency. 
even our fondest expectations. Let us continue to dig in, hold steady, On No. 6: Restores the language stricken out by the Senate, 
be not panic stricken, and go forward to new victories with the host of : with an amendment authorizing the Federal Board for Voca- 
reserves which are rapidly coming to our support. That is the task | tional Education annually to make expenditures for expenses 
ahead. of attendance at meetings of educational associations, etc. 
ae DEVELOPMENT OF THE LOWER COLORADO BASIN On No. 7: Restores the language stricken out by the Senate 
Mr. SMITH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the | relating to stenographic services for the Interstate Commerce 
gentleman from New York [Mr. DAVENPORT] be permitted to | Commission. 
file supplementary views on the bill H. R. 9826, to provide for On No. 8: Anoropriates $512,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
the protection and development of the lower Colorado River | instead of $510,000, as proposed by the House, for the National 
Basin, and that it be numbered 5 of the report on the bill. ` Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Idaho asks unani- On No. 16: Inserts the language proposed by the Senate mak- 
mous consent that the gentleman from New York [Mr. Daven- | ing an appropriation available for expenditure by the Merchant 
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1. Additional legislation. tional Education for salaries and expenses shall be available 
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Fleet Corporation without the prior approval of the President 
of the United States. 

On Nos. 23 and 24: Correct a typographical error in the bill. 

The committee of conference have not agreed upon the follow- 
ing amendments of the Senate: 

On Nos. 2, 9, and 11: Relating to purchases where the aggre- 
gate amount does not exceed $50 for the Board of Mediation, 
the Office of Public Buildings and Parks, and the Smithsonian 
Institution, respectively. 

On No. 3: Relating to appropriations for personal and steno- 
graphic reporting services for the Board of Tax Appeals. 

On No. 5: Relating to the detail of employees of the Civil 
Service Commission in case of an emergency. 

On No. 10: Relating to the appropriation for printing and 
binding for the Smithsonian Institution. 

On No. 12: Relating to language proposed by the Senate in 
connection with appropriations for the United States Geographic 
Board. 

On Nos. 13, 14, 15, 17, 18. 19, 20. 21, and 22: Relating to the 
change in name of the United States Shipping Board Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation and limitations upon certain appro- 
priations. 

WILL R. Woop, 

Epwarp H. WASON, 

JOHN N. SANDLIN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. WOOD. 
ference report. | 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the con- 
ference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first amendment 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 2: Page 9, after line 14, insert: “ Hereafter 
section 3709 of the Revised Statutes of the United States shall not be 
construed to apply to any purchase or service rendered for the Board 
of Mediation, including arbitration boards established under the rail- 
way labor act, when the aggregate amount involved does not exceed the 
sum of $25.” 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur with 
an amendment which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


In line 6 of said amendment, strike out the sum of “$25” and 
insert in lieu thereof the sum of “ $50.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
to recede and concur with an amendment. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 3: Page 10, in line 1, after the figures 
“ 1926,” strike out “or renewal of existing contracts, or otherwise,” 
and insert “including personal services and stenographic reporting 
services.” 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur with 
an amendment which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“Personal services (including from the date of approval of this act, 
12 employees at rates of compensation to be fixed by the board, not 
in excess of $7,500 each per annum), stenographic reporting services 
to be obtained on and after the passage of this act by the board, in 
its discretion, through the civil service or by contract, or renewal of 
existing contract, or otherwise.” 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of 
order that the amendment is not germane to the Senate amend- 
ment, and that it is legislation on an appropriation bill. I 
call the Speaker’s attention to the fact that the revenue act 
of 1926 provides that the employees of the Board of Tax 
Appeals shall be employed under the civil service law and that 
their salaries shall be fixed under the reclassification act of 
1923. The Senate amendment here is in entire accord with 
that law, because it says, “ including personal services and sten- 
ographic reporting services.” That is perfectly proper. It 
would be all right for the House to concur in that amendment 
because their salaries would be fixed in accordance with the 
reclassification act, but now the provision that has been offered 
by the gentleman from Indiana would allow Congress to fix 
the salaries, notwithstanding the reclassification act of 1923. 
That is to say, it will allow the Board of Tax Appeals to fix 


Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the con- 
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them within the limitation of $7,500. I contend that that would 
be clearly a violation of the rules of the House. a 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, may I call the atten- 
tion of my colleague to what I understand to be the rule of 
the House with reference to an amendment of this character? 
It could not be offered upon the floor of the House of Represent- 
atives or in the Committee of the Whole under the rules of 
the House, but when an amendment comes over from the Senate 
in violation of the rules of the House the House has a right 
to consider that amendment. z 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I submit that the Senate amendment 
is clearly in accord with the rules of the House, and I have 
no objection to the acceptance of the Senate amendment. It 
violates no rule of the House at all. If we are going to allow 
the Committee on Appropriations to offer amendments of this 
kind, we might as well wipe out the general rules of the House. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Wherever the Senate puts on an 
amendment that is in violation of the House, or a legislative 
provision in an appropriation bill, then that amendment is 
subject to be considered by the House with an amendment. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes; but not with an amendment 
that is in violation of the rules of the House. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. If it is germane to the legislation 
put on by the Senate, then undoubtedly it can be considered 
by the House. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Now, the Senate has adopted an 
amendment which does not change existing law and does not 
violate existing law in any respect, and if we permit the House 
to come in with an amendment of the kind which has been 
offered, we might as well wipe out the whole rule. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I was going to ask the gentleman to 
reserve the point of order 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I will reserve the point of order and 
permit the gentleman to make any statement he desires to 
make, and the only thing I have in view is to protect the rules 
of the House. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I would like to present an argument 
in favor of the proposition, but if the gentleman is going to 
make the point of order, I do not desire to take up the time. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I intend to make the point of order, 
but I would be very glad to reserve it a sufficient time for the 
gentleman to make any statement he desires to make. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. That would be taking up the time of 
the House, then. 

i The SPEAKER. The Chair would like to ask whether this 
is ae same amendment ruled out in the House on the point of 
order : 

Mr. WOOD. It is. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think it can be put in 
at this time. The Chair thinks it is legislation. 

Mr. WOOD. I admit that. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. WOOD. I offer a substitute amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Woop nyoves to recede and concur in the Senate amendment with 
an amendment as follows: ‘Including personal services and steno- 


graphic reporting services to be obtained by renewal of existing con- 
tract, or otherwise.” 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 5: On page 11, line 19, after the word “ secretaries,” 
insert: “The Civil Service Commission shall have power in case of 
emergency to transfer or detail any of its employees herein provided 
for to or from its office or field force.” 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur in 
the Senate amendment. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 9: On’ page 28 of the bill, line 18, after the figures, 
insert: “ Provided, That hereafter section 3709 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States shall not be construed to apply to any purchase 
or service rendered for the Office of Public Buildings and Public Parks 
of the National Capital when the aggregate amount involved does not 
exceed the sum of $50.” 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur in 
the Senate amendment. 

The question was taken and the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment 
in disagreement. 


1927 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 10: Page 32, line 3, after the word “ association,” 
insert: “ Provided, That the expenditure of this sum shall not be re- 
stricted to a pro rata amount in any period of the fiscal year.” 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move the House recede and con- 
eur in the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 11: Page 32, after line 5, insert: “ Hereafter section 
8709 of the Revised Statutes ‘of the United States shall not be con- 
‘strued to apply to any purchase or service rendered for the bureaus 
under the Smithsonian Institution when the aggregate amount involved 
does not exceed the sum of $50.” 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur in 
the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 12: Page 83, line 19, after the figures insert: “ Pro- 
vided, That the certificates by the Civil Service Commission issued 
June 29, 1926, and September 18, 1926, authorizing continuance in the 
service and transferring the present chairman of the United States 
Geographic Board from the Department of Agriculture with the same 
grade and salary, to the appropriation for salaries and expenses United 
States Geographic Board, are hereby confirmed and validated, and the 
appropriation made by this act and that made by the act approved 
July 3, 1926 (44 Stat. L., p. 841), are made available for the payment 
of the salary of the present chairman of the United States Geographic 
Board for the fiscal years 1927 and 1928.” 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur in 
the Senate amendment. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment No. 18: Page 35, after line 9, strike out the words 
“ Emergency shipping fund ” and insert in lieu thereof: “ United States 
Shipping Board shipping fund.” 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur in 
the Senate amendment. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask that amendments Nos. 14, 
17, 19, 20, 21, and 22 be considered en bloc, because they all refer 
to the same thing and are in reference to the same subject 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent that amendments Nos. 14, 17, 19, 20, 21, and 22 be 
considered en bloc. Is there objection? 

Mr. BRIGGS. That all relates to the change in the name of 
the corporations? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments just presented; to recede and concur in the Senate 
amendments. > 

The Senate amendments just enumerated were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next Senate 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 15: Page 35, line 15, after the word “ pur 
poses,” insert the words “ the examination of estimates of appropria- 
tions in the field.” 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana moves to re- 
cede and concur. The question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next Senate 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 18: Page 37, line 2, after the figures “ 1927,” 
insert: “Provided, That no expenditure shall be made for the pur- 
poses of this paragraph from this sum without the prior approval of 
the President of the United States.” 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I call the gentleman’s at- 
tention to the fact that he has omitted concurrence in Senate 
amendment numbered 16. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. That is accepted. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 
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The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After the figures insert: “Provided, That no expenditure shall be 
made for the purposes of this paragraph from this sum without the 
prior approval of the President of the United States.” 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move to recede and concur in 
the Senate amendment. 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman from Indiana moves to re- 
cede and concur in the Senate amendment. The question is 
on agreeing to that motion. - 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Mr. Speaker, for my own information I 
would like to understand why we did not vote on Senate amend- 
ment numbered 16. 

Mr. WOOD. That is in the conference report. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Oh, the House has already agreed to that 
amendment? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I do not care 
anything about that, or the language. I am willing that it 
should go in there, but I am not sure but that the conferees 
exceeded their authority in agreeing to it. That went out of 
the bill on the ground that it was legislation. It went out on 
a point of order. Now, if it is legislation, of course, the con- 
ferees could not agree to it. It would have to be brought back 
to the House for a vote. That would have rendered the con- 
ference report subject to a point of order. It is too late now; 
I concede that. 

Mr. WOOD. I will say to the gentleman that my personal 
opinion is that it is absolutely unnecessary. But for the pur- 
pose of making the matter entirely satisfactory to the men who 
were doubtful about the language when the bill passed the 
House I concede that it is subject to a point of order, and in 
order that there may be no question at all concerning it I 
shall have no objection to a vote. 

Mr. BRIGGS. The gentleman is now referring to amendment 
numbered 16, which provides that the operating expenses for 
corporations should be available without the prior consent of 
the President. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
ground. 

Mr. WOOD. The amendment is, “ which is to be used with- 
out the prior approval of the President.” 

Mr. BRIGGS. That was the understanding of the House 
ve the bill left the House. The Senate just confirmed that 
action. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Would the gentleman contend that it 
is already existing law, and therefore it is no change of 
existing law? 

Mr. WOOD. It is tautology. 

Mr. BRIGGS. It is confirmatory. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I had the wrong conception 
of it. What I had in mind was amendment numbered 15. 

Mr. GALLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to congratulate the 
conferees. on the part of the House on the fine work they have 
accomplished in persuading the representatives of the other 
legislative branch to recede and concur in certain amendments 
tacked onto the bill over there after this House had passed this 
bill. More particularly am I proud of the House conferees in 
convincing the representatives of the other branch that they 
should accept amendment No. 4, which strikes out the language 
proposed by the Senate, increasing the compensation of the 
Chief of the Bureau of Efficiency from $7,500 to $10,000 per 
annum. 

Away back in January, 1919, I warned the House to watch 
the demands for money from the Bureau of Efficiency grow 
year by year. Why, we were apprehensive in 1921 because the 
annual appropriation had jumped from $30,000 in 1915 to 
$125,000 for that fiscal year. 

And what do we find allotted for expenditure by this so- 
called efficiency bureau for the next fiscal year? Only $210,350! 
That is all we are asked to give this marvelous man who has 
grown so great that he has been able to increase his expendi- 
tures, with your approval, from $30,000 in 1915, I repeat, to 
the enormous sum of $210,350 in the next fiscal year. 

On January 18, 1927, pages 1854-1855 of the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recogp, while the Senate had under consideration the independ- 
ent offices appropriation bill, the following colloquy took place: 

Mr. WARREN. I have to offer a further amendment on behalf of the 
committee. 

The Vice PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIF CLERK. On page 10, line 9, after the word “ bureau,” 
it is proposed to insert “ at $10,000 per annum.” 


They are both on the same 
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The Vick PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, with regard to the former item of 
$10,000, I suppose the committee went into that, but it looks to me 
like a pretty high salary for the chief of a bureau. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, let me gay that that was the salary 
that the same man received during the Wilson administration. The 
salary was fixed by the President. When we were about to establish 
the classifications I happened to be the one who had charge in the 
majority and was the ranking man in the minority on the legislative 
bill, and I suggested to this man, when we were about to regulate 
tbe salaries of all the employees, not only the executive departments 
but other branches as well, that he drop that salary and come under 
the classification. Our committee was unanimous in recommending 
such amendment. All those in whose service this bureau has had to 
work—for instance, the Appropriations Committee on the other side 
and the Appropriations Committee here—consider him one of the most 
valuable employees we have; and certainly, it seems to me, that he 
ought to be put back to the salary that he enjoyed before he went 
under the classification. 

Mr. FLETCHER. With the chairman’s explanation, I make no objection. 


Mr. Speaker, it will be noted that neither the name of the 
person who would, under the terms of the amendment, receive 
an increase in salary from $7,500 to $10,000 per annum, nor 
the name of the bureau of which he is chief was mentioned, but 
it refers to Mr. Herbert D. Brown, Chief of the Bureau of Effi- 
ciency. One might be justified in assuming that the name of 
the man in the bureau was not mentioned to avoid the unusual 
character of the amendment. The explanation of Senator 
WARREN, chairman of the Senate Appropriations Committee, is 
calculated to disarm opposition; it is, however, 100 per cent 
inaccurate. 

Mr. Herbert D. Brown’s salary was raised from $6,000 to 
$10,000 in 1920 by President Wilson on Mr. Brown’s own recom- 
mendation. See attached excerpts from the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of June 8, 1921, containing the explanation of the Hon. 
James W. Good, then chairman of the House Appropriations 
Committee, as to Mr. Brown’s misstatement regarding his own 
increase in salary. The classification act was signed by the 
President on March 4, 1923, and became effective July 1, 1924, 
so that the legislative limitation on Mr. Brown’s salary was im- 
posed some years before the classification act was even passed, 
much less went into effect. 

Is the efficiency of the Bureau of Efficieney chiefly limited to 
shrewd but rather questionable methods on the part of its 
chief having his own salary raised? 

In my judgment, compared to the large appropriation voted 
for its maintenance, nothing worth mentioning has been accom- 
plished by the Bureau of Efficiency in all the years it has 
existed. And yet Mr. Brown constantly has complained to the 
Appropriations Committee that “unless our force is substan- 
tially increased we will not be able to do it,” referring to the 
several tasks assigned and unfinished by his bureau. Con- 
gress has always wanted results. Mr. Brown has always replied 
with a plea for more money. He has always been apologizing 
for his inability to finish the work allotted to him. I have 
believed from the very first day I learned anything about this 
alleged expert that the affairs of the Bureau of Efficiency 
should be overhauled and a more efficient system of accounting 
and administration installed. Its expenditures should be con- 
fined within its appropriations. It should make its reports 
promptly to Congress when ordered to do so. It should give a 
detailed and specific account of its activities, state explicitly 
the amount and nature of the savings it has effected, and keep 
its reports in such a manner that the ordinary legislator can 
read and understand. We have always wanted efficiency; it 
is a good thing in government. What we do not want, how- 
ever, is any Government bureau, guilty of gross negligence and 
inattention to public duty, attempting to conceal its impotence 
under some high-sounding title. 


[June 8, 1921, p. 2270, Vol. 61, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 69th Cong., 
1st sess.] 


Mr. Goop. But, Mr. Speaker, I desire now to take up the pending 
amendment. We have placed on the amendment a limitation with re- 
gard to expenditures. When the deficiency bill came before Congress 
we asked the question whether or not they had been increasing the 
Salaries from year to year. Mr. Hrown said they had not, that this 
deficiency was not caused by an increase in the salaries at all. I was 
somewhat apprehensive about this bureau because it grew from an 
expenditure of $30,000 in 1915 to $125,000 for this year. Mr. Brown 
said there had been no increase. After he appeared before the commit- 
tee I learned the fact that Mr. Brown, just before March 4 last, went 
to President Wilson and had his salary increased from $6,000 to $10,000 
a year, and he had the assistant chief’s salary increased from $5,500 
a year to $6,500 a year, and so on with a great many other increases. 
When we took this matter before the conference it was my thought 
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that we ought to place a limitation upon the salary of the director of 
practically what he was getting at the beginning of the year. This 
amendment does not permit the payment of any salary in excess of 
$7,500 a year, which is the salary of the Members of the House and 
the Senate, and it then provides that the same rate of pay for these 
employees that was in effect at the beginning of the fiscal year shall 
remain in effect unfil changed by law. It seems to me that it is an 
amendment that ought to be adopted. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 3 o’clock and 51 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, 
January 29, 1927, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Saturday, January 29, 1927, as 
reported to the fioor leader by clerks of the several committees: 


COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To provide for the preservation, completion, maintenance, 
operation, and use of the United States Muscle Shoals project 
for war, navigation, and fertilizer manufacture, electric-power 
production, and other purposes, and, in connection therewith, 
the incorporation of the Farmers’ Federated Fertilizer Corpora- 
tion and the lease to it of the said project (H. R. 16396). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communicatfons were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

907. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
a statement of documents and files in the department which are 
not needed or useful in the transaction of the current business 
of the department and have no permanent or historical interest ; 
to the Committee on Disposition of Useless Executive Papers. 

908. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting 
the proposed draft of a bill to authorize the appraisal of cer- 
tain Government property, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs, 

909. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate for the War Depart- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, for “pay of the 
Army,” amounting to $1,347,255, with a provision for the reap- 
propriation for this purpose of unexpended balances of existing 
War Department appropriations, amounting to $808,961 (H. 
Doc. No. 669) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

910. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting deficiency estimate of appropriation for 
the Post Office Department for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1920, pertaining to the payment of balances due foreign coun- 
tries, $3,648.41 (H. Doc. No. 670) ; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

911. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting report of a deficiency estimate of appro- 
priation for the fiscal years 1924 and 1925, $611.55; supple- 
mental estimates of appropriations for the fiscal year 1927, 
$1,342,701.20; in all, $1,343,312.75; authorizations for expendi- 
tures of Indian tribal funds amounting to $116,000, and three 
items of legislation affecting existing appropriations for the 
Department of the Interior (H. Doc. No. 671) ; to the Committee 


‘on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. DRIVER: Committee on Flood Control. H. R. 16622. A 
bill authorizing a survey of the Caloosahatchee River drainage 
area in Florida, and of Lake Okeechobee and certain territory 
bordering its shores in Florida; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1888). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. PERKINS: Committee on Patents. H. R. 18487. A bill 
amending the statutes of the United States as to procedure in 
the Patent Office and in the courts with regard to the granting 
of letters patent for inventions and with regard to interfering 
patents; with amendment (Rept. No. 1889). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GOODWIN: Committee on Patents. H. R. 11840. A bill 
to amend secticn 129 of the Judicial Code, allowing an appeal 
in a patent suit from a decree which is final except for the 


ordering of an accounting; with amendment (Rept. No. 1890). 
Referred to the House Calendar. . 

Mr. PORTER: Committee on Foreign Affairs. H. Con. Res. 
46. A concurrent resolution requesting the President to enter 
into negotiations with the Republic of China for the purpose of 
placing the treaties relating to Chinese tariff autonomy, ex- 
traterritoriality, and other matters, if any, in controversy be- 
tween the Republic of China and the United States of America 
upon an equal and reciprocal basis; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1891). Referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ARENTZ: A bill (H. R. 16766) for the investigation 
of feasible water-storage sites within the basin of the upper 
Carson River in Nevada and California, and for other purposes ; 
to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. BRAND of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 16767) to provide 
for the registration of aliens, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16768) to make it unlawful and the matter 
nonmailable for any person to publish or circulate in any foreign 
language any editorial or other printed matter respecting the 
Government of the United States, its policies and international 
relations, unless the same be translated into the English lan- 
guage; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. CHALMERS: A bill (H. R. 16769) for the purchase 
of a site and the erection of a public building thereon at Toledo, 
Ohio; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. GARNER of Texas: A bill (H. R. 16770) granting 
the consent of Congress to the Starr County Bridge Co., its suc- 
cessors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Rio Grande River; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WOODRUFF: A bill (H. R. 16771) to authorize the 
appraisal of certain Government property, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 16772) to enlarge the 
jurisdiction of the municipal court and to expedite the business 
now transacted by the police court; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PHILLIPS: A bill (I. R. 16773) to amend an act 
entitled “An act authorizing the construction of a bridge across 
the Ohio River between the municipalities of Rochester and 
Monaca, Beaver County, Pa.; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. McDUFFIE: A bill (H. R. 16774) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to Dauphin Island Railway & Harbor Co., its 
successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
railroad bridge and approaches thereto and/or a causeway or 
toll bridge across the water between the mainland at or near 
Cedar Point and Dauphin Island; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BACHARACH: A bill (H. R. 16775) to limit the 
application of the internal-revenue tax upon passage tickets ; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BURTNESS: A bill (H. R. 16776) to amend the 
United States grain standards act by inserting a new section 
providing for licensing and establishing laboratories for making 
determinations of protein in wheat and oil in flax; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. l 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16777) to regulate the construction of 
bridges over navigable waters of the United States, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. CANNON: A bill (H. R. 16778) to extend the time 
for the construction of a bridge across the Mississippi River 
at Alton, Ill, and across the Missouri River near Bellefon- 


. taine, in Missouri; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 


Commerce. 

By Mr. COLE: A bill (H. R. 16779) to amend paragraph 
502 of the tariff act of 1922; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 16780) to grant full pay 
and allowances to certain officers and enlisted men of the 
United States Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JENKINS: A bill (H. R. 16781) to amend section 
6 of the immigration act of 1924; to the Committee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. VINSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 16782) to au- 
thorize the erection of a Veterans’ Bureau hospital in Mount 
Sterling, Ky.; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 16783) to authorize the erection of a 
Veterans’ Bureau hospital in Jackson, Ky.; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 343) 
requesting certain information from the Secretary of State, 
the Secretary of Commerce, and the Secretary of Labor; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. GARNER of Texas: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
344) to provide for a study regarding the equitable use of the 
waters of the lower Rio Grande and the lower Colorado River; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. McFADDEN: Resolution (H. Res. 402) providing 
compensation at the rate of $1,308 per annum to the janitor of 
the Committee on Banking and Currency of the House of Rep- 
resentatives; to the Committee on Accounts. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

Memorial of the Legislature of Iowa, urging Congress to 
raise the tariff rate on onyx, a new American industry; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Memorial of the Legislature of the State of Illinois, urging 
Congress to consider the enactment of sound agricultural legis- 
lation; to the Committee on Agriculture. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 16784) granting 
a pension to Melvina Butt; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 16785) granting a pension to 
John P. Chain; to the Committée on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KOPP: A bill (H. R. 16786) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary E. Thomas; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
S10ns. 

By Mr. MENGES: A bill (H. R. 16787) granting an increase 
of pension to Emma Wilhelm; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MERRITT: A bill (H. R. 16788) granting an increase 
of pension to Ella S. Boomer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. REECE: A bill (H. R. 16789) granting a pension to 
Lee Street; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. REED of New York: A bill (H. R. 16790) granting an 
increase of pension to Mary H. Lamper; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SPEAKS: A bill (H. R. 16791) granting an increase 
of pension to Susannah Krumm; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: A bill (H. R. 16792) 
granting an increase of pension to Frances J. Nettleship; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 16793) authorizing a 
preliminary examination or survey of Petersburg Harbor, 
Alaska ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16794) authorizing a preliminary ex- 
amination or survey of the Tanana River, near Fort Gibbon, 
Alaska ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 16795) grant- 
ing a pension to Frances Harmon; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. TINCHER: A bill (H. R 16796) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary R. Thomas; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. VAILE: A bill (H. R. 16797) granting an increase of 
pension to Celia A. Wetzel; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16798) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary L. Ringgold; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WOOD: A bill (H. R 16799) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary E. Howell; to the Committee on Invalid’ 
Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

5730. By Mr. ADKINS: Petition of citizens of Mattoon, Ill., 
requesting the passage of pension legislation increasing pen- 
sion to soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and widows of 
soldiers and sailors; to the Committee on Invalid Pensicns. 

5731. By Mr. ARNOLD: Petition from Mount Carmel, Ill, 
urging the passage of the Civil War pension bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, - 
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5732. By Mr. BRIGGS: Night lettergram from the faculty 
and student body of the Sam Houston State Teachers’ College, 
of Texas, indorsing the Robinson resolution and urging its ap- 
plication with reference to both Nicaragua and Mexico; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

5733. By Mr. CANNON: Petition of Mrs. Rebecca A. Barnes 
and 33 other citizens of Middletown, Montgomery County, Mo., 
for the enactment of pending legislation providing increase of 
pensions of veterans of the Civil War and their widows; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5734. By Mr. COOPER of Ohio: Petition of Robert Greene 
and other citizens of Beloit and Sebring, Ohio, favoring pas- 
sage of House bill 10311; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. ; 

5735. Also, petition of Mrs. Bertha Tanner and other citizens 
of Rock Creek, Ohio, favoring increase of pensions for Civil 
War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

5736. By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Petition of residents 
of Waterford, Wis., urging passage of bill for increase of pen- 
sions for Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5737. By Mr. COYLE: Petition of citizens of Walnutport, 
Pa., urging immediate steps be taken to enact the Civil War 
pension bill in order that relief may be accorded to needy and 
sulfering Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5738. By Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri: Petition signed by 
245 residents of Clinton, Mo., protesting against the passage 
of the Sunday observance bills (H. R. 10311 and S. 4821); to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

5739. By Mr. EATON: Petition of 20 citizens of Trenton, 
N. J., urging immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote the 
Civil War pension bill and urging support by Members of Con- 
gress; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5740. By Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD: Petition of 89 voters 
of Montgomery County, Ohio, praying for the passage of a bill 
to increase the pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on ‘nyalid Pensions, 

5741. By Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD: Memorial of the Highty- 
seventh General Assembly of Ohio, memorializing Congress to 
enact proper legislation for agricultural relief; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

5742. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Casstown, Ohio, 
requesting legislation to provide increased pensions for Civil 
War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

5743. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Jackson Center and 
Shelby County, Ohio, urging enactment of legislation increasing 
pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5744. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Arcanum, Ohio, 
requesting increased pensions for Civil War veterans and wid- 
ows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5745. By Mr. FRENCH: Petition of citizens of Spirit Lake, 
Idaho, protesting against enactment of House bill 6238; to the 
Committee on Immigration. 

5746. Also, petition of citizens of Lapwai, Idaho, for increased 
pensions for Civil War veterans and their dependents; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 7 

5747. Also, petition of citizens of Payette County, Idaho, for 
increased pensions to Civil War veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

5748. By Mr. GARBER: Resolution adopted by American 
Legion members of the third district, department of Washing- 
ton, demanding that immediate action be taken and sufficient 
appropriations made which will place United States Naval 
Establishment, in all of its branches, on a plane that is right- 
fully due the people of the United States; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

5749. Also, letter from J. Robert Atkinson, founder and gen- 
eral manager of the Universal Braille Press, Los Angeles, Calif., 
urging immediate enactment of Senate bill 2615, to permit blind 
persons to travel with guide for the expense of one fare; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

5750. Also, petition urging enactment of legislation for relief 
of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans, from citizens 
of Enid, Kaw City, and Drummond, Okla.; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

5751. Also, petition of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, urging passage of the Madden bill, accepting the offer of 
the American Cyanamid Co. for Muscle Shoals; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

5752. By Mr. GREEN of Florida: Petition of C. A. Middleton 
and 29 other veterans of the war between the States, requesting 
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action on the National Tribune's pension bill; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

5753. By Mr. KEARNS: Petition of members of Tranquility 
U. P. Church, Seaman, Ohio, in favor of Sunday rest bill for the 
District of Columbia (H. R. 10311); to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

5754. By Mr. KERR: Petition of certain Syrian citizens of 
Wilson, N. C., protesting the presence of Emir Chekip Arslan, 
head of the Syrian revolutionary delegation now attending 
Syrian revolutionary congress at Detroit; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

5755. By Mr. MEAD: Petition of Great Lakes Transit Cor- 
poration; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5756. By Mr. MICHENER: Petitions of many residents of 
Washtenaw County, Mich., asking that certain pension laws 
be amended; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5757. By Mr. MILLER: Petition of citizens of Seattle, Wash., 
for increase in pensions of Civil War veterans and removal 
of limitation on date of marriage of Civil War widows; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5758. By Mr. MORROW: Petition of the Mountain States 
Lumber Dealers Association, indorsing tax reduction, and 
amendment of that section of the 1926 revenue bill dealing 
va corporation income tax; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

5759. By Mr. RAGON: Petition from Will Neal et al., of 
Russellville, Ark., for increase of pensions of Civil War wid- 
ows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5760. Also, petition of H. E. Cannon et al., of Danville, Ark., 
for increase of pension of Civil War widows; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

5761. By Mr. RAINEY: Petition of W. W. Gillham and 14 
other citizens of Jacksonville, Ill., favoring Civil War pension 
bill carrying rates approved by National Tribune; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

5762. By Mr. SPEAKS: Petition signed by 65 citizens of 
Columbus, Ohio, urging an increase in pension allowance to 
Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

5763. By Mr. SWING: Petition of certain residents of San 
Diego, Calif., protesting against the passage by Congress of 
House bill 10311, or any other compulsory religious measure 
that may be introduced; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

0164, Also, petition of certain residents of Chula Vista, Calif., 
protesting against the passage by Congress of House bill 10311, 
or any other compulsory religious measure that may be intro- 
duced; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

5765. By Mr. VAILE: Petition of sundry citizens of Denver, 
Colo., advocating the passage of pending legislation to increase 
the rate of pensions to veterans of the Civil War and their 
dependents; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

5766. By Mr. VESTAL: Petition of citizens of Dunkirk, State 
of Indiana, requesting Civil War pension legislation; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5767. Also, petition of citizens of Jay County, Ind., requesting 
Civil War pension legislation; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

5768. By Mr. WYANT: Petition of citizens of Latrobe, West- 
moreland County, Pa., urging the passage of the Lankford Sun- 
day rest bill (H. R. 10311) ; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 


SENATE 
SATURDAY, January 29, 19.27 
(Legislative day of Tuesday, January 25, 1927) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o’clock meridian, on the ex- 
piration of the recess, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate will receive a message, 
from the House of Representatives. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaf- 
fee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed the 
following bills and joint resolution, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 16389. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors, etc. ; 

H. R. 16461. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and cer- 
tain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of 
said war; 
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H. R. 16576. An act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State and Justice and for the judiciary, and for the 
Departments of Commerce and Labor, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1928, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 292. A joint resolution to amend the act entitled 
“An act granting the consent of Congress for the construction 
of a bridge across the Delaware River at or near Burlington, 
N. J.,” approved May 21, 1926. 

OALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: | 


Ashurst Fletcher king Sackett 
Bayard Frazier La Follette Schall 
Bingham George Lenroot Sheppard 
Blease Gillett McKellar Shipstend 
Borah Glass McLean Shortridge 
Bratton Goff McMaster Smith 
Broussard Gooding McNar Smoot 
Bruce Gould Mayfield Steck 
Cameron Greene Metcalf Stephens 
Capper Hale Moses Stewart 
Caraway Harris Neely Trammell 
Copeland Harrison Norbeck Tyson 
Couzens Hawes vye Walsh, Mass. 
Curtis Heflin Oddie Walsh, Mont. 
ale Howell Overman Warren 
Deneen Johnson Pepper Watson 
pill Jones, N. Mex. Phipps Wheeler 
Edge Jones, Wash. ine Willis 
Ernst Kendrick Reed, Pa. 
Ferris Keyes Robinson, Ind. . 


Mr. BAYARD. I desire to announce the absence of the 
senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. GERRY] on account of 
illness. I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-eight Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 


THE PROHIBITION LAW 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, on behalf of my colleague 
[Mr. Simmons] I ask to have printed in the Recorp a speech 
made by William Gibbs McAdoo at the midwinter meeting of 
the Ohio State Bar Association, at Toledo, Ohio, last night. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The address is as follows: 


PROHIBITION, NULLIFICATION, AND LAWLESSNESS 


The progress of civilization, as civilization has been understood for 
19 Christian centuries, is measured by the extent to which orderly ways 
of adjusting and readjusting human relations are substituted for the 
barbarous methods of force and fraud. These orderly processes demand 
that human conduct must conform to known and established laws: and 
it has been the peculiar province of our profession to insist with unre- 
lenting earnestness in times of confusion, as well as in times of peace, 
upon the importance of conformity to law if a useless waste of human 
resources is to be avoided. Many people seem to think that, as lawyers, 
we are disposed to insist at times too strongly upon the law as it is; 
that we have not sufficiently recognized the need for growth and change 
of the law as of all other human contrivances; but we have at least 
performed a great and enduring service to mankind, one which has given 
distinction to our profession, in demanding that if the law is to be 
changed it must be changed by orderly and lawful means. A régime 
of law and order can never be maintained if changes are effected by 
violence or by the private action of unauthorized and irresponsible indi- 
viduals or groups rather than by the duly constituted law-making 
authority. The whole achievement of modern constitutional govern- 
ment, its main advance over the anarchy or absolutism of earlier and 
less perfect forms of government, consist in just this, that it provides 
peaceful, orderly, and lawful means of changing any law that the com- 
munity desires to change, and makes it no longer necessary or excusable, 
as it once was, to resort to lawlessness and revolution in order to secure 
progress. Constitutional democracy has found a way to gear the law 
to the wheels of progress and make it keep time with the progressive 
conscience of the race unimpeded by the friction and lost motion which 
necessarily accompany lawless and disorderly change. The question I 
desire to discuss, in response to your kind invitation, is whether we are 
to preserve these blessings of constitutional Government} whether we 
are to maintain a reign of law and progress according to law or 
whether, on the other hand, we are to slip back, as we seem in danger 
of doing, into the abyss and quicksands of lawlessness and anarchy. 


AMERICA’S SUPREME PROBLEM 


The transcendent problem before the country to-day is the problem 
of law and order. Surely there is far less real and immediate danger 
to fear from the particular form of lawlessness and violence which has 
grown out of and is peculiar to the conditions in Bolshevik Russia, 
6,000 miles away, than from other forms of lawlessness which grow 
out of and are peculiar to our own conditions here in the United 
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States. It is these conditions that constitute the real menace. We 
must not let our fear of a more distant evil prevent us from recog- 
nizing and resisting these othgr evils which are far more threatening 
because they are so much nearer home. In the United States there 
are to-day two outstanding symptoms which, as lawyers and as friends 
of orderly liberty and constitutional Government, we can not afford 
to disregard. I refer, first, to the organized campaign which is 
being so vigorously pushed for treating one of the provisions of the 
Constitution, the eighteenth amendment, in a way which amounts to 
frank and open nullification of our fundamental law; and, second, to 
the prevalence of crime and lawlessness, not merely bootlegging, but 
robbery, banditry, and murder, which even before the days of pro- 
hibition was becoming so serious that it had already attracted the 
attention and study of civic organizations in many of our large citics 
and of bar associations throughout the country. There is general 
recognition of the fact that these two symptoms are connected and 
indicate the existence of some common and deeper malady; but before 
discussing them, permit me to prepare the way by pointing out in 
some detail the meaning and full implications of certain proposals for 
dealing with the eighteenth amendment, which no doubt are not fully 
appreciated by many of their advocates who are not constitutional 
laywers, and who have taken an unconsidered view of what seems to 
them the quickest and easiest way of escaping from a situation they 
do not like. 


LAWFUL WAY TO CHANGE CONSTITUTION 


This is not the place to discuss the wisdom or unwisdom of the 
eighteenth amendment to the Constitution and whether or not some 
other more satisfactory and scientific method could have been devised 
for dealing with the evils of the liquor traffic. I do not intend to go 
into that question in speaking to lawyers; it is not a question of law. 
If the amendment is bad, there is a lawful and constitutional way to 
get rid of it, viz, by the adoption of another amendment in the nature 
of a repeal or modification. Some of the opponents of prohibition— 
in Nevada for instance—are urging that this method should be used; 
and they are altogether within their rights in thus seeking to advance 
their views in a proper and legitimate way, which will give opportunity 
for a discussion of the merits of the question and permit the issue 
to be finally set at rest in the orderly manner which the Constitution 
contemplates. But in several States the opponents of prohibition are 
too impatient to pursue this course, because they claim that the method 
provided in the Constitution for amending its provisions is too tedious 
and complicated to afford hope of prompt relief. This claim is hardly 
consistent with the other claim which they are making at the same 
time, to the effect that the eighteenth amendment was only adopted 
because of the improper facility with which new provisions can be 
written into and out of our fundamental law. But, in any event, the 
question of the best way to amend the Constitution, and of whether 
or not there are defects in the present method is far wider than the 
question of prohibition and the eighteenth amendment. The eighteenth 
amendment is only one of the provisions of the Constitution; and the 
method provided for amendment must necessarily take account of and 
apply to all constitutional provisions. We can not make an exception 
of the eighteenth amendment and say that some other form of amending’ 
process should be used to remove it from the Constitution than to 
remove other constitutional provisions. We can not say that one 
form of amending process should be used to get the eighteenth amend- 
ment out of the Constitution and another form should be used to 
abolish the fifth or sixth amendments. 


EIGHTEENTH AMENDMENT RIGHTFULLY ADOPTED 


The argument is, however, widely made that the eighteenth amend- 
ment somehow stands on a different footing from any other part or 
parts of the Constitution because in some occult manner it was slipped 
into the Constitution by abnormal means and only because of the 
peculiar facility with which the Constitution can be amended. From 
the standpoint of the facts, no conclusion could be more unwarranted, 
So far is the adoption of the amendment from having been due to the 
facility of the amending process that even had that process been vastly 
more difficult the amendment would still have been adopted. The Con- 
stitution only requires that three-fourths of the States shall concur in 
an amendment to bring about its adoption; the prohibition amendment 
was adopted by 46 States—by every State in the Union except two, a 
larger number of States than ever concurred in any other constitutional 
amendment in our recent history, a practically unanimous vote which 
would have secured the ratification of the amendment even in the face 
of a far more stringent requirement of unanimity than could ever be 
demanded under any workable system of amendment. Again, so far 
was the amendment from being adopted without proper notice and edu- 
cation of public opinion that it may be truly said that the way was 
prepared for it during more than half a century of continuous discus- 
sion of the prohibition question. In State after State prohibition had 
become an outstanding issue during that period and had been debated 
with greater thoroughness than almost any other issue in our history. 
Prior to 1918 prohibition had been adopted by law or constitutional 
provision in 32 of the 48 States. It has been said, however, that the 
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eighteenth amendment was only ratified because the American soldiers 
were in the trenches in France and could not register their votes 
against its adoption. At best this is mere conjecture, there being no 
foundation for the assumption that the men and women in the Army 
and Navy would have been unanimously opposed to a reform of such 
tremendous meaning and consequence to humanity. On the contrary, it 
is fair to assume that many of them, perhaps a large majority, would 
have supported it. Indeed, if the war had any effect on the adoption 
of the prohibition amendment, it was through the heightened realiza- 
tion which for a moment it brought to every patriotic and righteous 
influence of the transcendent importance of conserving and developing 
the social resources and man power of the Nation; and if we have sub- 
sequently fallen away from the high vision which we then attained we 
are free to give effect to our present views by the orderly methods pro- 
vided in the Constitution. 


NONOBSERVANCH OF LAW DANGEROUS DOCTRINE 


But the question of the reasons and motives, right or wrong, wise 
or unwise, which led to the adoption of the eighteenth amendment has 
nothing whatever to do with the legality of the amendment or with its 
validity as a part of the Constitution, or with our duties under the 
Constitution. There is no more dangerous doctrine than that a law is 
not law if for some reason you do not like it or if you dislike some- 
thing about it; and undoubtedly one of the gravest disservices which the 
opponents of prohibition are now rendering to the country is to spread 
this vicious doctrine, which strikes at the very root of law, order, and 
constitutional government. There are only two questions which can 
properly be considered by the American people at the present time con- 
sistently with the principles of our established institutions, and those 
are, first, whether or not they desire to repeal or modify the eight- 
eenth amendment by the means provided in the Constitution; and sec- 
ond, unless and until such repeal or modification is effected, what 
duties and obligations under the eighteenth amendment rest upon the 
different departments of the Federal and State governments. What 
action by those governments is lawful under the amendment and what 
would be unlawful and unconstitutional? 


CAMPAIGN TO REPEAL ENFORCEMENT ACTS 


These questions are raised very pointedly by some of the referen- 
dums which were submitted at the last election and which are part of 
a nation-wide campaign to bring about an amendment of the Volstead 
Act so as to permit the sale of alcoholic liquor. Another objective of 
the same campaign is to secure the repeal of State prohibition enforce- 
ment acts; and there can be no doubt that the ultimate objective is to 
secure the repeal of effective Federal enforcement legislation as well. 
What are the constitutional questions raised by this program? Let us 
look at the words of the first section of the eighteenth amendment: 

“The manufacture, sale, or transportation of intoxicating liquors 
within, the importation thereof into, or the exportation thereof from the 
United States and all territory subject to the jurisdiction thereof for 
beverage purposes is hereby prohibited.” 

The language in which the amendment is expressed is of the utmost 
importance. It does not grant discretionary power to the Federal or 
State Governments to prohibit “the manufacture, sale, or transporta- 
‘tion of intoxicating liquors ” ; it is itself a positive prohibition, operat- 
ing by its own inherent force to prohibit absolutely the manufacture, 
sale, or transportation of intoxicating liquors within the United States. 
Let us consider the effect of this language. 


USELESS TO ENACT UNCONSTITUTIONAL MEASURES 


In that notable decision of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
delivered by Mr. Justice Van Devanter and concurred in by that great 
Chief Justice, Edward Douglass White, in an opinion of striking force 
and reasoning, it was held that— 

“The first section of the amendment * * * of its own force 
invalidates every legislative act, whether by Congress or by a State 
legislature or by a territorial assembly—which authorizes or sanctions 
what the section prohibits.” (Rhode Island v. Palmer, 253 U. S. 384.) 
It therefore stands out as clearly as the unclouded sun at noonday by 
this decision of the highest tribunal of the land that any congressional 
act the effect of which would be to permit what the first section of the 
eighteenth amendment prohibits would be unconstitutional and void. 
Now, what does the amendment prohibit? It prohibits the “ manufac- 
ture, sale, or transportation of intoxicating liquors.” Any act, there- 
fore, which undertook to permit the manufacture, sale, or transporta- 
tion of liquors of an intoxicating character would be unconstitutional 
and void. But this is precisely the legislation which opponents of pro- 
hibition seek to have substituted for the Volstead Act when they insist 
that the law should be so amended as to permit the manufacture and 
sale of alcoholic wines and beers. If they should succeed in securing 
such legislation and these wines and beers are permitted to contain an 
alcoholic content of such percentage that the Supreme Court can not 
say as a matter of law that they are not intoxicating, then the court, 
on the basis of its own language just quoted, must hold unconsti- 
tutional any legislation permitting them; for otherwise the legisla- 
tion would permit that which the Constitution prohibits, and this the 
Supreme Court says’ can not be done. 
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WINE AND BEER AND THE CONSTITUTION 


Under the Constitution as it now stands there is thus no possibility 
of enacting valid regulatory legislatfon which will permit the traffic in 
liquor containing a percentage of alcohol high enough to be intoxicating. 
Obviously this leaves very narrow room for the discretion of Congress 
in defining the alcoholic content of liquor which may be permissibly 
used for beverage purposes. In the Volstead Act Congress has fixed 
the percentage at one-half of 1 per cent, and the Supreme Court has 
upheld this as a proper exercise of legislative power. If the Congress 
should fix a higher percentage than one-half of 1 per cent, something 
which was in fact intoxicating, the Supreme Court alone can say con- 
clusively whether or not such higher percentage can be held to be non- 
intoxicating. But there is a constitutional duty upon the court, as well 
as upon the Congress. Again quoting the language of the Supreme 
Court in Rhode Island against Palmer: “ The first section of the amend- 
ment * * * binds all legislative bodies, courts, public officers, and 
individuals”; and it is inconceivable that the court would depart so 
far from its constitutional duty as to hold valid an enactment permit- 
ting the manufacture and sale of wines and beers which contain a high 
percentage of alcohol, and which are desired by the advocates of this 
legislation precisely because they supply to the human system the stimu- 
lus and exhilaration that constitute intoxication. The Supreme Court 
would, therefore, be constitutionally bound to hold such permissive 
legislation unconstitutional just as it is constitutionally bound to hold 
unconstitutional legislation which deprives individuals of life, liberty, 
or property without due process of law; and such a statute, if enacted, 
would be void and of no effect, 

An interesting constitutional question arises at this point if we con- 
sider what would be the state of the law should the campaign of the 
antiprohibitionists be successful and should Congress enact a substitute 
for the Volstead Act which would be unconstitutional because permit- 
ting beverages of an unconstitutionally high alcoholic content. Such 
legislation would necessarily, either expressly or by implication, repeal 
the present definition of one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol as constituting 
intoxicating liquor. If this constitutional definition were repealed and 
an unconstitutional definition were substituted which would have to be 
declared void by the courts, so that there would be an apparent absence 
of any constitutional definition of intoxicating liquor, what would be 
the effect on the problem of enforcing the amendment? 

This is a practical problem which would arise at once if the oppo- 
nents of prohibition should ever succeed in their plang to have Con- 
gress amend the Volstead Act so as to permit wines and beers, and 
it is an important question to consider because it serves to bring 
into clear relief the duties which are imposed upon the different 
branches of the Federal Government by the eighteenth amendment. 


DUTY OF CONGRESS 


In the first place Congress is under an affirmative duty to provide 
for enforcement of the amendment. Again quoting from Rhode Island 
against Palmer, the Supreme Court said that section 2 of the amend- 
ment “does not enable Congress or the several States to defeat or 
thwart the prohibition but only to enforce it by appropriate means.” 
But the amendment does not merely enable Congress to enforce the 
amendment ; if that were its meaning it would have been phrased so as 
to read, “ Congress shall have power to prohibit the manufacture, sale, 
and transportation of intoxicating liquors.” It does not so read. It 
says “The manufacture, sale, and transportation of intoxicating liquors 
is hereby prohibited.” This form of expression would have no force 
and effect if a positive and affirmative duty were not thereby imposed 
upon Congress to enforce the prohibition. In the language of the late 
Mr. Chief Justice White, in the case already quoted, the amendment 
not merely “ granted the power” but it also “imposed the duty upon 
Congress to legislate” so as to provide for adequate and effective 
enforcement of prohibition. Suppose Congress had passed no legisla- 
tion at all for enforcement of the amendment. Obviously effective 
enforcement would be impossible. To be sure, the amendment would 
no doubt be self-executing to the extent of requiring the courts to 
refuse to enforce contracts for the manufacture or sale of liquor where 
such contracts were brought into the courts, but it is perfectly clear 
that this would hardly be better than no enforcement at all. Drinks 
are not generally sold for future delivery, and where cash transactions 
predominate, there is little or no occasion for resort to the courts in 
aid of the traffic. The bulk of the traffic could proceed actively with- 
out the need of any aid from the courts. The liquor traffic is of such 
a nature that prohibition can be enforced only by criminal proceedings. 
Under the doctrine that the Federal courts have no common law crimi- 
nal jurisdiction (United States v. Eaton, 144 U. S. 677), but only a 
jurisdiction based upon Federal statutes, it seems certain that criminal 
enforcement of the eighteenth amendment would be impossible apart 
from the existence of an enforcement statute enacted by Congress. 
Congress is, therefore, under a constitutional duty to provide and 
maintain such a statute. 

Furthermore, enforcement would be ineffective and impossible in 
the absence of a statute establishing a standard, stable, and uniform 
definition of intoxicating liquors which can be applied in all cases and 
throughout all parts of the country. Without such a definition the 
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law would leave to the decision of local courts the question of whether 
or not the liquor involved in each specific case was or was not intoxi- 
cating, with the result that it would be practically impossible to secure 
convictions in wet communities. Legislative definition of the term 
“ intoxicating liquor” is thus essential to effective enforcement. This 
was recognized by the Supreme Court in the case of Ruppert v, Caffey 
(251 U. S. 282), where Mr. Justice Brandeis said: 

“The legislation and decisions of the highest courts of nearly all the 
States establish that it is deemed impossible to effectively enforce either 
prohibitory laws or other laws merely regulating the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating liquors if liability or inclusion within the law is 
made to depend upon the issuable fact whether or not a particular 
liquor made or sold as a beverage is intoxicating. In other words, it 
clearly appears that a liquor law to be capable of effective enforce- 
ment must in the opinion of the legislatures and courts of the several 
States be made to apply either to all liquors of the species enumerated, 
like beer, ale, or wine, regardless of the presence or degree of alcoholic 
content; or if a more general description is used, such as distilled, rec- 
tified, spirituous, fermented, malt, or brewed liquors, to all liquors 
within that general description regardless of alcoholic content; or to 
such of these liquors as contain a named percentage of alcohol.” 

Again, it was said by Judge Rellstab in Feiganspan v. Bodine (264 
Fed. 186): 

“sA failure to define legislatively what was intoxicating liquor would 
of necessity * * * result in a serious lack of uniformity of deci- 
sion as to what constitutes intoxicating liquor. As persons are affected 
differently by liquor containing the same percentage of alcohol, and 
as in the absence of a fixed standard the effect upon the individual 
would most frequently control the decision, we would have conflicting 
decisions as to liquor drawn or poured from the same container at 
the same time. Such results would conduce neither to a proper en- 
forcement of the prohibition amendment nor to a due respect for the 
laws generally.” 

The truth of Judge Rellstab’s statement can be seen by reading 
the report in United States v. Hill (1 Fed. (second series) 954). 

In view, therefore, of the absolute nullity of regulatory legislation 
which fails to contain a legal definition of intoxicating liquors, it is 
obvious that there rests upon Congress a constitutional duty to pro- 
vide such a definition as a part of its constitutional duty to previde 
for the enforcement of the amendment. Enforcement means effective 
enforcement; and, therefore, this duty was expressly recognized by 
Chief Justice White in Rhode Island against Palmcr, where he said: 

‘‘It is indisputable that the first section of the amendment imposes 
a gencral prohibition which it was the purpose to make universally 
and uniformly operative and efficacious. As the prohibition did not 
define the intoxicating beverages which it prohibited, in the absence of 
anything to the contrary it clearly, from the very faet of its adoption, 
cast upon Congress the duty of defining the prohibited beverages and 
also of effecting such regulations and sanctions as were essential to 
make it operative when defined. * * * No one would gainsay 
that the first section in and of itself granted the power and imposed 
the duty upon Congress to legislate to the end that by definition and 
sanction the amendment would become fully operative.” 

By the use of the word “sanction ” Chief Justice White thus made 
it clear that in his opinion Congress was not merely under a consti- 
tutional duty to provide a statutory definition of intoxicating liquor, 
but also to make provision for criminal enforcement of the act. 


SUPREME COURT WOULD NOT PERMIT NULLIFICATION 


In view of this constitutional obligation, suppose now the situation 
which I began by suggesting, namely, a repeal by Congress of the 
Volstead Act, or at least of its definition of intoxicating liquor and the 
substitution therefor of an unconstitutional statute or definition. What 
would the state of the law be? Would the result be to leave the 
eighteenth amendment standing alone without any enforcement act or 
definition at all, precisely as if Congress had never passed the Vol- 
stead Act in the beginning? Clearly, such a result, in view of the 
decisions quoted, would be a violation by Congress of its duty to pro- 
vide for effective enforcement of the amendment. Congress, of course, 
has the physical power to neglect the performance of its duties; and 
where those duties require, as in the present case, the enactment of a 
statute, there is no power in the courts to compel the performance of 
that duty by Congress, since for obvious reasons the courts will not 
mandamus a legislative body to pass a statute. A solemn responsibility, 
therefore, rests upon Congress, which it can not shift to other shoulders, 
to do no act which would leave the amendment without an enforce- 
ment statute; but suppose that this responsibility was disregarded 
and that, in fact, an attempt was made to wipe the Volstead Act, with 
its definition of intoxicating liquor, from the statute books by the 
substitution of an act unconstitutionally permitting the manufacture 
and sale of beverages with a high alcoholic content—would there be no 
recourse anywhere to prevent the amendment from being thus wholly 
deprived of the indispensable support of an enforcement statute? I 
believe that there would be. I believe that if an attempt were made 
to repeal the Volstead Act and to substitute therefor an unconstitu- 
tional statute, or no statute at all, the Supreme Court would be consti- 
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tutionally bound to hold that the attempted repeal was void and of no 
effect, and that the Volstead Act would still remain the law of the land 
until there was substituted for it some other statute equally consistent 
with the eighteenth amendment and which could be held to provide the 
essentials of effective enforcement. Let me explain the argument by 
which I reach this conclusion. 


VOLSTEAD REPEAL WOULD NOT BE VALID 


Had Congress never passed an enforcement act at all it would, of 
course, not be in the power of the courts to correct this breach of 
duty by mandamus. But since Congress has passed a valid and consti- 
tutional enforcement act, thereby performing the affirmative duty 
imposed by the eighteenth amendment, any act by Congress in breach 
of this duty would be unconstitutional, While the courts would not be 
in a position to correct this breach if Congress had never acted, they 
are in a position to do so where Congress, having acted by passing 
the Volstead Act, for instance, later undertakes to undo that action by 
repealing it. For in such case the courts do not have to compel any 
affirmative action by Congress; all that they are required to do is to 
say whether or not the repealing statute is constitutional and valid, 
and I submit that they would be bound to say that it was not. 

If Congress is under an affirmative constitutional duty to pass a 
statute, and does so, and then violates its duty by repealing that 
statute or by substituting therefor an unconstitutional statute, it is a 
breach of duty which the courts are bound to correct, as they are bound 
to correct any other breach of constitutional duty where they can 
acquire jurisdiction of the question; and they can acquire jurisdiction 
in such a case, because all that they are required to do is to declare a 
statute—namely, the repealing statute—unconstitutional and thus leave 
the former statute, the Volstead Act, in full force and effect. In short, 
if the opponents of prohibition were successful in having the Volstead 
Act repealed by the substitution of another act permitting light wines 
and beers, they would have secured merely an unconstitutional statute, 
whose unconstitutionality would cause the Volstead Act to remain in 
full force and effect. This doctrine was declared as far back as 1860 
by the Supreme Court of Wisconsin in the case of Bull v. Conroe (13 
Wis. 260, at 265), where the court said: 

“Although the failure of the legislature to perform a positive consti- 
tutional duty may be a wrong without a remedy (since the courts pos- 
sess no power to compel the legislature to enact laws), yet when such 
duty has once been executed the legislature is deprived of all future 
power to leave it wholly unexecuted; and whilst it may within consti- 
tutional limits vary or modify the laws by which that duty has been 
once performed, it can not totally repeal them without the contempo- 
raneous passage of substitutes.” 

The whole force and effect of this language would be destroyed if 
we did not understand the word “ substitutes ” to mean valid and con- 
stitutional substitutes. 

Of course, I am far from holding it desirable that Congress should 
so legislate that it would be necessary for the Supreme Court to take 
the action I have just outlined. I am merely arguing that if Congress 
should do what some of the opponents of prohibition argue that it 
should do, the duty would be cast upon the Supreme Court of thwart- 
ing such action. But even where the Supreme Court has power, as it 
clearly has in such a case, to correct breaches of constitutional obliga- 
tion by the other departments of Government, those departments are 
not justified in acting unconstitutionally and thus forcing the court to 
correct their errors. They are under as strong a constitutional obliga- 
tion as the court itself and they should realize and perform it. 


DERELICTION OF PUBLIC OFFICIALS DISQUIETING 


It is this failure on the part of public officials to realize or to live 
up to their constitutional obligations under the eighteenth amendment 
that is the most disquieting feature of the prohibition question. I do 
not refer to Congress. It has discharged its duties under the amend- 
ment, but there has been a flagrant and notorious refusal on the part 
of certain States of the Union to perform their duties under the prohi- 
bition amendment. So far I have been speaking only of the obligations 
which the amendment imposes upon the different branches of the Fed- 
eral Government; but it imposes obligations no less clear upon the 
States. 

STATE ENFORCEMENT IS OBLIGATORY 


The question has sometimes been raised as to whether or not the 
eighteenth amendment imposes any affirmative duties upon the State 
governments. Once more, to quote the language of the United States 
Supreme Court in Rhode Island v. Palmer: “ The first section of the 
amendment of its own force invalidates every legislative act, whether 
by Congress, by State legislature, or by Territorial assembly, which 
authorizes or sanctions what the section prohibits.” Are the States 
under any affirmative duty to enforce the amendment? The second 
section of the amendment reads as follows: 

“The Congress and the several States shall have concurrent power 
to enforce this article by appropriate legislation.” 

From this language it might be argued that while the States are 
given permissive power to enforce the amendment, they are placed 
under no obligation to do it. The language is that “the States shall 
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have power.” 
applied to Congress. 
amendment, 

The relation of the States to enforcement is described in precisely 
the same language that is applied to Congress. We have just seen, 
however, that Congress has been held to be under an affirmative consti- 
tutional obligation to provide for enforcement of the amendment, and 
can not be regarded as merely given a power which it can exercise or 
not in its discretion; but if the relation of Congress to enforcement is 
described in the same language and in the same sentence—namely, the 
second section of the amendment—as the relation of the State govern- 
ments to enforcement, is it not clear that the same affirmative duty 
rests upon the State governments as upon Congress to provide for 
effective enforcement within their respective jurisdiction? There has 
been much abstract and metaphysical discussion of the meaning of the 
word “concurrent” as used in this section of the amendment. It is 
dificult to discover any value in much of this discussion; it merely 
confuses a perfectly plain issue. What the framers of the amendment 
undoubtedly had in mind was to place a constitutional obligation upon 
Federal and State Governments alike to employ their respective powers 
and organizations for the enforcement of the amendment. 


STATES HAVE TWO ALTERNATIVES 


Chief Justice White, in his opinion in Rhode Island against Palmer, 
intimated that the plan contemplated by the amendment was for Con- 
gress to pass a uniform nation-wide statute providing a definition of 
alcoholic liquors and penalties for their manufacture, sale, and trans- 
portation, and that the States should simply authorize their agencies of 
law enforcement to execute this statute or an identical statute passed 
by their own legislatures. That is the reasonable construction of the 
following words from his opinion: i 

“It was sought by the second section to unite national and State 
administrative agencies in giving effect to the amendment, and the 
legislation of Congress enacted to make it completely operative.” 

While it may be conceded that the arrangement contemplated by Chief 
Justice White would provide one way for a State to discharge its con- 
stitutional obligations under the amendment, it can not be insisted that 
it is the only way. In other words, it can not be insisted that the 
States must adopt the Volstead Act as their own and merely place their 
machinery of law enforcement at the service of the Federal statute, 
although what amounts to this construction seems to have been, in 
effect, adopted by the courts of Florida. (Hall v. Moran, 81 Fla. 706; 
Johnson v. State, 81 Fla. 783; Wood v. Whittaker, 81 Fla. 653.) I 
believe, however, that it would be equally constitutional, and so it has 
been generally held, for each State to provide its own enforcement 
statute, with its own penalties and its own definition of alcoholic 
liquor, so long as this does not permit liquor containing an alcoholic 
content higher than that authorized by the Congress within the limita- 
tions of the eighteenth amendment. In other words, a State has a 
choice between placing its enforcement agencies behind the Volstead 
Act, on the one hand, and adopting, on the other, some different but 
equally effective statute of its own. Apart from these two alternatives 
it has no discretion. The object of the eighteenth amendment was to 
secure for the enforcement of prohibition the assistance and cooperation 
of the law-enforcement agencies of the State governments. This is 
essential if there is to be a vigorous and efficient enforcement of the 
law. The Federal Government is not at present equipped to perform 
police duties on any thorough and effective scale. On the other hand, 
the State governments are organized for precisely this purpose. Take 
my own State of California as an example. What have we in the way 
of Federal judicial and enforcement officers in that State? Six United 
States district judges, a small number of United States commissioners, 
2 United States marshals, with 28 deputies, and approximately 65 
prohibition agents, a combined staff of Federal officers amounting to 
barely more than 100 men. On the other hand, there are in California 
154 judges of State courts and 586 justices of the peace, a total of 740 
judicial officers. In the city of Los Angeles alone there is a police 
force of approximately 2,500. Combining the judges and justices of the 
peace, the district attorneys and their deputies, the sheriffs and their 
deputies, the police “forces of the various cities, the local constables, 
and other officers, we have approxiritely 20,000 officers in the State 
of California who are available to enforce the eighteenth amendment 
under existing State legislation which makes such enforcement a part 
of their duties. It was obviously the theory of the amendment that 
these State officers should be made available in this way and that prohi- 
bition enforcement should not be left to depend exclusively upon the 
relatively small number of Federal officers who can be assigned to such 
work. 

That this was Chief Justice White’s view is apparent from his lan- 
guage already quoted. If it is the correct view, it follows, even more 
strongly than from the. other arguments I have advanced, that there 
is a positive and affirmative obligation upon the State governments to 
pass legislation placing their law-enforcement agencies behind the 
enforcement of the eighteenth amendment. The people of California 
recognized this in the November, 1926, election, when an effort was 
made through an initiative measure to repeal our State prohibition 


But it is to be noted that this same language is also 
“ Congress shall have power” to enforce the 
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enforcement law known as the Wright Act. It may be said to their 
credit that this attempt to commit California to the policy of nullifica- 
tion of the Constitution was so repugnant to their patriotism that the 
measure was defeated by more than 63,000 votes. 


CERTAIN DECISIONS NOT APPLICABLD 


Those who insist that there is no such obligation upon the State 
governments take comfort from two lines of Supreme Court decisions 
which, as a matter of fact, do not touch upon the present issue at all. 
One of these lines of decisions is represented by Vigliotti v. Pennsyl- 
vania (258 U. S. 403), holding that a State statute regulating or 
prohibiting the liquor traffic which was passed prior to the eighteenth 
amendment was not invalidated or cut off by the amendment. In 
reaching this result the Supreme Court adopted the argument that the 
power of the States to pass such statutes was not derived from the 
amendment, but flowed from their general police power, which, of 
course, existed prior to the amendment. This decision has nothing to 
do with the question of whether or not there is an affirmative obliga- 
tion upon the States to exercise the power in question irrespective of 
the source from which the power is derived. It is a correct decision 
because it is clear that the States had the power in question before 
the eighteenth amendment and that the amendment could, therefore, 
not confer upon them a power which they already had; but it is 
not a denial—rather it is an afirmance of the doctrine that the amend- 
ment placed an affirmative duty upon the States to exercise this 
particular power, because if the amendment did not confer the power 
and did not make mandatory an exercise of the power, then its effect 
with reference to the State governments would be absolutely nil, and 
there would be no point in mentioning the State governments in the 
amendment at all. . 

The second line of decisions which are sometimes cited as showing 
that the States are not constitutionally bound to enforce the eighteenth 
amendment are the so-called double jeopardy cases, like United States 
v. Lanza (260 U. S. 377), holding that where there is a State enforce- 
ment law in addition to the Volstead Act, the same individual can be 
convicted and punished for the same sale of liquor under both the 
State and Federal laws without being twice placed in jeopardy for the 
same offense. The Supreme Court reaffirmed this position recently in 
Herbert v. Louisiana (Adv. Ops. 111, Sup. Ct. Rep. v. 47, p. 103). In 
reaching this obviously sound result the courts have argued that the 
same act may be an offense against two distinct sovereignties and, 
therefore, may constitute two distinct offenses. This argument again 
sheds no light whatever upon the question of whether either or both 
of the two sovereignties are or are not constitutionally obligated to 
make the act in question illegal under their laws; for even if both are 
So obligated, and in fulfillment of such obligation pass the necessary 
legislation, the act still remains an offense against two separate law- 
making authorities and therefore two separate offenses. The question 
of legislative obligation is not involved. The result would be precisely 
the same whether the State added its own enforcement act to the 
Federal statute voluntarily or through constitutional obligation. 


ACTS OF REPEAL BY STATES MAY BH UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


I submit that where a State has once performed its constitutional 
duty of enacting a law to enforce the eighteenth amendment and later 
undertakes to repeal that act, the repeal if unaccompanied by the sub- 
stitution of another constitutional and efficacious enforcement statute, 
is unconstitutional and void for the same reasons that I advanced in 
considering the effect of a possible repeal by Congress of the Volstead 
Act. In the case of the repeal of a State statute, however, it would 
probably be difficult to bring the question of the constitutionality of 
the repeal before the Federal courts because of procedural obstacles ; 
but the courts of the repealing State are under a constitutional obliga- 
tion to hold the repeal void when their jurisdiction is properly invoked. 

If these views are sound, it must follow that the repeal by the 
State of New York in 1923 and the repeal by the State of Montana 
recently of their prohibition enforcement laws are void. <A challenge 
of these repeals in the courts would raise a very important and inter- 
esting question. 


DUTY OF STATES TO SUPPORT, NOT NULLIFY 


Maryland, the only State which has never passed a prohibition en- 
forcement act, raises the issue in another and more difficult form. 
That such failure or refusal is nullification is the clear implication from 
the opinion of Chief Justice White in the already quoted case of Rhode 
Island against Palmer, where he said “ that in a case where no State 
legislation was enacted there would be no prohibition,” and that “ the 
refusal of a State to define and sanction would again result in no 
amendment to be enforced in such refusing State.“ I have already 
argued that the affirmative duty rests upon the States to provide for 
effective enforcement within their respective jurisdictions; but if a 
State refuses to perform that duty, as in the case of Maryland, the 
courts possess no power to compel the legislature to act. Again quoting 
from the decision of the Supreme Court of Wisconsin, in Bull v. Conroe 
(13 Wis. 260) : 

“A continued disregard by the legislature or any other branch of the 
duties imposed upon it would be as productive of evil to the commu- 
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nity at large and as destructive of the objects for which the Constitu- 
tion was formed as the usurpation by the same branch of powers which 
are expressly forbidden. The one is a negative violation and results 
from inaction or a neglect to perform the things which the Constitution 
commands; the other is a positive violation and arises from overstep- 
ping the barriers erected by it and doing those things which it pro- 
hibits. * * œ It would be no less a violation because the Consti- 
tution itself furnished no mode of redress.” 


PHRTINENT PROVISIONS OF THE CONSTITUTION 


Section 2, Article VI, of the Constitution provides that “ this Consti- 
tution, and the laws of the United States which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof * * * shall be the supreme law of the land, and 
the judges in every State shall be bound thereby, anything in the Con- 
stitution or laws of any State to the contrary notwithstanding.” 

In order to impress this obligation with the highest sanctity and 
utmost force section 3 of the same article specifically requires that the 
“ Senators and Representatives (of the United States) and the members 
of the several State legislatures, and all executive and judicial officers, 
both of the United States and of the several States, shall be bound 
by oath or affirmation to support this Constitution.” 

These provisions make clear, beyond the shadow of a doubt, the duty 
of the States to support and not to nullify the “supreme law of the 
land.” 

In defining the duties of the President of the United States, section 
3, Article II, of tbe Constitution provides, “ He shall, from time to 
time, give to the Congress information of the state of the Union. 
+ * * He shall take care that the.laws be faithfully executed”; and 
in section 1, Article II, the President is required to take the following 
oath or affirmation : 

“I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully execute the 
office of the President of the United States, and will to the best of my 
ability preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution of the United 
States.” 

The most solemn duty is thereby imposed upon the Presiden: to 
“ preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution of the United States ” 
and to “ take care that the laws be faithfully executed.” 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT HOLDS REMEDY 


What is the remedy if a State refuses to do its duty and nullifies 
the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution and the laws of the 
United States made in pursuance thereof? The remedy is for the 
President to report the situation to Congress and to request the neces- 
sary appropriations and measures to enable him to enforce the Consti- 
tution and laws of the United States in such nullification or recalci- 
trant State. These measures need not take the form of force. They 
may take the form of a sufficiently organized Federal police power 
(authorized by the eighteenth amendment) in such States as to enable 
the Federal Government to enforce respect for and obedience to the 
laws of the United States. 

THE SLIPPERY PATH TO ANARCHY 


The inevitable logic of the repeal by a State of its prohibition en- 
forcement laws or the refusal by a State to perform its constitutional 
duty to enact such laws is nullification, open and undisguised, of the 
Constitution of the United States. It is to the active and unabashed 
campaign in favor of nullification that I wish to call your attention 
as a part, and a very fundamental part, of the broader problem of law 
and order which I mentioned at the beginning of this address. 

It is a campaign to induce the people of this country to accomplish 
results not by lawful means or by following the due course of law but 
by openly and frankly violating and disregarding the highest law of 
the land. If this method of accomplishing results is to be pursued in 
the case of prohibition, there is no valid reason why any other provi- 
sion of the Constitution may not be similarly disregarded and nullified. 
The eighteenth amendment is as much a part of the Constitution as any 
other clause or section of it and is entitled to as much respect, no more 
and no less, than any other clause or section. Constitutional govern- 
ment is impossible if we proceed on the principle that only those parts 
of the Constitution are to be observed and enforced which any given 
State or individual happens to like or approve. This is the slippery 
path which leads to anarchy. It is the negation of the principle of 
majority rule; it sets up that very tyranny of the minority which the 
opponents of prohibition assail so loudly. 


ADVOCATES OF LAWLESSNESS 


The campaign to secure nullification of the Constitution by action of 
the State governments is only one part, although a very significant part, 
of the widespread advocacy of lawlessness by the opponents of pro- 
hibition. Supporters of the eighteenth amendment are not engaged in 
lawlessness. They are yielding obedience to the Constitution and laws. 
If those who oppose prohibition would yield the same measure of 
obedience, there would be no prohibition question. Not only do they 
refuse obedience but they do not stop with attempting to establish 
nullification by State action; they are engaged in a vast propagandist 
enterprise to secure nullification by the private action of individuals. 
For this purpose men of prominence and standing are advancing argu- 
ments which they would, no doubt, be the first to condemn if they 
proceeded from some ignorant anarchist or communist fresh from the 
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oppression of Old-World tyranny, and excusable for not yet understand- 
ing the principles of constitutional government. A prominent New 
York corporation lawyer, writing in a recent issue of one of our lead- 
ing magazines, said that it is the duty of every individual to violate the 
eighteenth amendment and any State statute passed in pursuance 
thereof. A prominent criminal lawyer from another of our great cities, 
in a recent speech in New York, recommended violation of the prohibi- 
tion laws as a moral duty comparable to that which inspired the early 
Christians to resist the persecutions of Christianity under the Roman 
Empire. Wholly irrespective of whether or not we agree with pro- 
hibition ag a policy, are these arguments fit to be used among a free 
people living under a popular form of government? Are they consistent 
with popular government or with any system of orderly and lawful 
government? Are they not rather a shortsighted appeal to lawlessness 
which, if reiterated frequently enough and spread broadcast among 
the masscs of the people, will break down the very basis of obedience 
to law, operate as an incentive to crime and violence of every character, 
and lcad ultimately to that collapse of law and self-government which, 
after a number of tragic generations of confusion and violence, will 
result ultimately in the reestablishment, as it did at Rome, of despotic 
power as the only relief from bloodshed and confusion? Are they 
arguments to be used at a time when the country is already suffering 
from a carnival of crime and lawbreaking which is full of grave and 
serious portent for the future? 


PROHIBITION LAW NOT RESPONSIBLE FOR CRIME WAVE 


At this point I wish to call your attention to the way in which op- 
ponents of prohibition have been seeking to make the eighteenth 
amendment responsible for the so-called “crime wave.” They are 
claiming that the disrespect for laws of every character; that the 
violation of the oldest and most fundamental of all laws, the laws 
against murder, theft, and personal assault; that the large number of 
homicides, burglaries, and acts of banditry are due to n hostility to 
law fostered by dislike of the prohibition law. This belief seems in 
danger of making such an impression upon some of our law-abiding 
citizens that it is important to point out at once that it is absolutely 
false. The forms of brutal violence, murder, and banditry, which con- 
stitute the most serious aspect of the crime wave were increasing in 
this country with alarming rapidity long before the days of prohibition. 
Unfortunately, we were careless for many years about collecting 
criminal statistics and our figures do not reach back very far, but 
beginning with 1913 we know that there were 8,902 homicides reported 
to the police in the United States as against only 332 in the whole of 
England and Wales (Henry A. Forster, Esq., in the Journal of the 
Society of Medical Jurisprudence, 1916). 

In 1925 there were 7,778 homicides in the United States, a large 
decrease in view of the great increase in population, as compared with 
274 in England and Wales. Shocking as is the comparison between 
the two countries, the figures should at least indicate that the evil in 
this country is one of long standing and that there has been no such 
surprising increase since the adoption of prohibition as to form any 
basis for regarding prohibition as the cause, or even as one of the 
causes, of the general prevalence of crime in the United States. Indeed, 
so far as statistics are available, it would appear ihat there has been 
a decrease in crimes of violence—at least in certain parts of the 
country—since the adoption of prohibition. We must seek elsewhere 
for the reasons, and perhaps we shall find that so far from prohibition 
being the cause of the crime wave, the crime wave itself is due to the 
same causes which lead to the present fanatical opposition to prohi- 
bition and the present widespread violation of the prohibition laws. 


MANY CAUSES OF DISRESPECT FOR LAW 


The disrespect toward law in this country is due to a large number 
of different causes, each of which, no doubt, stimulates and aggravates 
the others. Among other things, we must pay the penalty for the 
highly developed individualism running through American character 
which frequently manifests opposition whenever it becomes necessary to 
protect the mass of the people against some abuse which threatens their 
security, This hostility to necessary regulation is not in itself a 
source of lawlessness. It is an attitude of mind which can be easily 
preyed upon by groups or interests who are opposed to particular types 
of effective regulation, and it operates chiefly by dulling the popular 
sense of a need for the vigorous and efficient enforcement of the law. 
The lawless elements take advantage of it for their own sinister pur- 
poses and find an audience for their gospel of liberty when they are 
seeking a baneful and destructive license. 

Another way in which this spirit of individualism prevents adcquate 
resistance to the force of lawlessness is the attitude which too many 
of us take toward government. To our ancestors government appeared 
in the guise of an alien and distant power, an enemy wearing a 
crown and located over the sea in England, and we have never com- 
pletely gotten over this notion or come to think of government as the 
people’s servant. In consequence, there is always a certain amount of 
subconscious sympathy with those who oppose the Government anid 
break the laws, even when the Government, so far from acting op- 
pressively, is moving only to protect society from its natural enemics. 
This attitude of hostility to authority has been accentuated and aggra- 
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vated by the political conditions which have grown up in the last half 
century in many parts of the country, and particularly in our great 
cities, and it is these conditions which, more than any other cause, 
are responsible, in my opinion, for the general violation of all law and 
of the prohibition laws among the rest. I refer to the unwholesome 
growth of corrupt political machines and to the resulting inefficiency 
in the work of our law-enforcement agencies and to the unwholesome 
relations which in so many parts of the couutry exist between govern- 
mental officials and the criminal underworld. 

We hear of these conditions to-day chiefly in connection with boot- 
legging and violations of the liquor laws. In Massachusetts, which 
long prided itself on the purity of its government, the mayor of one 
important city and the chief of police of another stood trial last year 
for complicity in rum-running conspiracies. The chief of police was 
found guilty, and, while the mayor was set free by disagreement 
among the jury, five of his fellow defendants were also convicted. In 
another great eastern city, Philadelphia, a spectacular campaign, con- 
ducted by a valiant Army officer for the enforcement of the prohibition 
laws, was frustated, according to his statement, by the close con- 
nection which existed between bootleggers and local machine politicians. 
In still another great city, Chicago, an orgy of crime and murder which 
has shocked the Nation is supposed to center about the funds between 
rival gangs of rum runners. It is therefore not unnatural that for the 
moment we tend to think that the connection between crime and 
political corruption is primarily a matter of the enforcement of the 
prohibition laws and that the prohibition laws are responsible for it. 
This is altogether a mistaken view. 


POLITICAL AND CRIMINAL ALLIANCES 


For it is not alone in connection with bootlegging that this associa- 
tion between criminals and corrupt public officials and political ma- 
chines apparently exists. Evidence of its presence in connection with 
other criminal activities also, and evidence of conspiracies on the part 
of local officials and enforcement officers to make a profit by betraying 
the public safety is constantly being produced. Thus in Massachusetts 
the highest court of the State three or four years ago found it necessary 
to remove the prosecuting attorney of one of its great cities and the 
prosecuting attorney of an important eounty for conspiring with under- 
world characters to extort money by blackmail from wealthy citizens. 
In the language of the court, “There was evidence tending to show 
that they were conspirators to exert the power of the district attorney’s 
office to extort money, to terrorize people into surrendering causes of 
action, and otherwise to abuse that office.” In the same State within 
the past year 10 officials of another leading city, including the mayor, 
were indicted for conspiracy to defraud the city, for larceny of city 
property, and for the criminal alteration of the public records. There 
were two convictions, but in the case of the mayor and another impor- 
tant official the jury disagreed. In another northeastern State, Maine, 
the sheriff of a leading city was removed from office last year on the 
ground that he permitted the criminals in the jail to go at large through 
the city and make of the jail a headquarters of crime. In a leading city 
of Ohio a shocking murder has recently been laid at the door of a 
corrupt connection between crime and political officialdom. The grounds 
publicly given for the dismissal of the chief of police were that the 
chief’s contact with law violators and “the contact of members of the 
police department with known violators permitted by you has made it 
impossible for said police department to successfully enforce the law.” 
At the same time it was charged that of nine murders committed 
during the year only two had resulted in arrests. In another great 
eastern city, Baltimore, a few years ago a leading criminal lawyer and 
former Member of Congress was disbarred and convicted of criminal 
conspiracy for his collusion with a gang of bandits, who went imme- 
diately to his house after having perpetrated a brutal and, cowardly 
murder in broad daylight on one of the most important streets of the 
city. The lawyer was found to have used his influence with the police 
to delay pursuit until the bandits escaped. In San Diego, in my own 
State, California, a public prosecutor has just been convicted by a 
jury of accepting $40,000 from the defense in a murder trial. Prohibi- 
tion had nothing whatever to do with these crimes. 

During the past year the attention of the whole country has been 
centered upon the disclosures, the charges and countercharges, the 
murders, and gang wars in Chicago. Chicago has for years had as many 
or more murders per year than the entire Kingdom of England and 
Wales. This rate, after falling between 1919 and 1923, has appar- 
ently greatly increased in 1924 and 1925. In January, 1925, the presi- 
dent of the Chicago Crime Commission announced that “the most dan- 
gerous criminal condition to-day, as well as the most difficult to deal 
with, is the fact that crime has not only been organized but has entered 
into political alliances, and that the crime element is more distinctly 
organized in political influence than has heretofore been the case.” A 
year later another civic association of the same city, in appealing to 
the Federal Government for relief from the paralysis of their local 
authorities, alleged: “ Evidence multiplies daily that many public offi- 
cials are in secret alliance with underworld assassins, gunmen, rum 
runners, bootleggers, thugs, ballot box stuffers, and repeaters.” In 
answer to these allegations one of the municipal officials sought to 
justify the inactivity of the police on the ground that the worst of the 
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gunmen then preying upon the city were imported from New York, 
and were thus of a tougher breed than the common variety of Chicago 
crooks, whom the police were used to dealing with. It is said that 
over 100 bomb outrages had occurred in the city within a year and 
that prominent law-enforcement officials were on terms of social in- 
timacy with leaders and members of bandit gangs. An interesting side- 
light ig thrown on the situation by an incident which occurred in 1924. 
A criminal who had been convicted of complicity in a bank holdup was 
paroled to a prominent politician as his secretary. Of this case the 
Chicago Crime Commission said: “ This case furnishes an astounding 
illustration of how members of the legislature and other men in public 
life exercise their influence to obtain the release of convicted felons.” 
The parole’ of this bandit was urged by one judicial officer, six State 
senators, and four State representatives. About the same time another 
State representative secured a pardon for a man who had been con- 
victed and sentenced for pandering. 


LEGALIZING LIQUOR WOULD NOT LESSEN CRIME 


It is very common to charge the existence of these deplorable condi- 
tions to the prohibition law. The fallacious argument is made that as 
the people refuse to obey this law they thereby get into the habit of 
disobeying the law in general and so go on violating other laws. It is 
said also that the possibility of making money by selling protection to 
bootleggers places a temptation upon the police which they can not be 
expected to withstand and that from sclling protection to bootleggers 
they go on to selling protection to other classes of criminals, notwith- 
standing the notorious fact that the selling of protection to crinyinals by 
corrupt political machines in our great cities was in full practice long 
before the adoption of national prohibition and is in effect to-day. This 
absurd argument is heard everywhere, and the inference is left that if 
we merely legalized the sale of alcoholic liquors the amount of crime 
and criminal participation by law-enforcement officials would enormously 
decrease, 

This argument rests on a total disregard of American history, and 
particularly of the history of city government in the United States for 
the last 50 years. Paid protection of criminals by the police is no new 
thing that has arisen since prohibition. The sale of the privilege to 
commit crime with impunity has apparently gone on anyong the police 
of many of our larger cities for years. To confirm this, one needs only 
to read the reports on Tasàmany Hall made by the Lexow committee of 
the New York Legislature in 1894, and by the Mazet committee in 1899. 
New York was the center of this practice and no doubt carried it to a 
higher point of development than elsewhere, but it prevailed in Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, and many other large American cities. Nor is the 
corrupt connection between the police and gunnren a new thing. To be 
sure, it is only 14 years since the sensational Becker case in New York 
shocked the ‘conscience of the Nation; but the Becker case, where a high 
police official hired a gang of professional murderers to get rid of a 
personal enemy, occurred long before the days of prohibition. Prohibi- 
tion is simply belag used by those who would restore the saloon and all 
of its evils as an easy excuse for explaining a dangerous and menacing 
condition of affairs and for deluding the credulous into the belief that 
all that we need to do to check crimes of violence and outrage is to 
legalize once more the sale of liquor. There is no such easy way out. 


ANCIENT ALLIANCH BETWEEN LIQUOR AND CRIME 


As a matter of fact, in the days before prohibition and in States and 
cities where liquor was freely and legally sold, there was as close and 
intimate a connection between the liquor traffic, corrupt political ma- 
chines, and crime as there is to-day between bootlegging and other 
criminal offenses. It was just as hard to enforce the license regulations 
and the closing regulations and the antigambling laws against liquor 
dealers in the days before’ prohibition as it is to enforce prohibition 
against the bootleggers to-day. The men who wanted to run unlicensed 
grog shops or keep their saloons open after hours were allies of or 
leaders in corrupt political machines and as ready to bribe the police 
before prohibition as the bootleggers are to-day. If it be argued that 
the only way to protect the purity of our law-enforcement agents is to 
give them no law to enforce which anyone will pay for the privilege of 
breaking, the only solution will be to repeal all laws,-and then there 
will be no use for law-enforcenrent agencies to exist. This reduces the 
argument to its logical result and makes plain its manifest absurdity. 
I insist upon this point because so much dishonest and misleading 
argument is based upon it that there is danger of confusing the popular 
mind. It seems to be assumed, for example, that if the lawful per- 
centage of alcohol which beverages are permitted to contain is raised, 
there would somehow be less incentive for people to violate the law and 
less temptation for law-enforcement agents to accept bribes. Both 
assumptions have been proved fundamentally false by past experience. 
If a man is permitted to sell 5 per cent beer lawfully he will be just as 
interested in selling 15 per cent wine or 50 per cent whisky unlawfully 
as he is to-day when becr and wine and whisky are alike prohibited. To 
increase the permissible alcoholic content of beverages will not diminish 
the corrupt connection between dishonest officials and dealers in illicit 
liquor. Exactly the same problem will survive because dealers will 
still want to sell beverages of greater alcoholic strength, as those who 
want strong drink will not be satisfied with wine and beer. Nor will 
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the possibility of the same corrupt connection be shut out or the extent 
to which it prevaiis be diminished even if the bars are thrown down and 
the return of the old saloon is permitted. 

We have only to recall that the saloon, when it was sanctioned by 
law, was the very center and original breeding ground of the corrupt con- 
nection between crime and politics. More than anything else, it served 
to place political power, power over votes, in the hands of men who 
were willing to become brokers between criminals, on the one hand, and 
officers of the law on the other. If every law designed to regulate or 
interfere with the liquor traffic was abolished; if every temptation for 
public officers to sell protection against such laws was removed, there 
would remain in the saloon and the liquor traffic itself a powerful 
vehicle for giving to other classes of criminals a leverage and hold upon 
public officers. 

It is preposterous to claim that the only way to keep public officials 
honest is to remove from them every temptation to be dishonest. AS 
long as they have any duties to perform, as long as any forms of 
human conduct are prohibited by law, criminals and would-be criminals 
will attempt to bribe public officials in order to secure protection and 
immunity; and as long as this is true, public officials will be subject 
to temptation in the discharge of their duties. Temptation is inherent 
in the nature of those duties, and if they are removed from temptation 
in connection: with liquor enforcement laws they will remain subject 
to temptation in connection with laws against vice, theft, burglary, 
arson, and murder. They succtimbed to temptation of this character 
long before the days of prohibition; all that prohibition can be held 
responsible for is that it has to some extent diverted the course of cor- 
ruption and crime into new channels. In the old days crooked political 
bosses and police officials conspired with saloon keepers and their asso- 
ciated gangs of thieves, panderers, robbers, and murderers; to-day they 
conspire with the bootlegger and the same brood of evil associates. 


RETURN OF LIQUOR TRAFFIC NOT THE SOLUTION 


Is there no way out? Certainly the way out is not to bring back the 
liquor traffic as a legitimate and permissible industry enjoying the 
sanction of legal respectability. Regulated, unregulated, or absolutely 
prohibited, the liquor traffic is the very heart and center of the spider’s 
web of corruption, dishonesty, and dereliction of public duties which 
has for so long undermined the effectiveness of popular institutions 
throughout a large part of the Nation. Certainly the way out is nct to 
abolish all our regulatory laws in an age when the congestion of popu- 
lation, the enormous development of extrahazardous occupations, and 
the interdependence of economic interests more than ever require regu- 
lation all the way from the traffic in our streets to the conduct of big 
business and of the relations between nations. To abolish regulation 
because of the venality which arises from official dishonesty simply 
throws us on the opposite horn of a dilemma by requiring us to submit 
to the wastefulness and vice of legalized disorder. If there is no hon- 
esty in human beings, we shall not be relieved by getting rid of laws 
which are indispensable to the welfare of society only to be left at the 
mercy of the dishonesty of lawless individuals and groups. 


THE WAY OUT 


Is there no way out? If there is a way, as I believe there is. it will 
and must aid in providing for the honest and efficient enforcement of 
the liquor laws no less than of the laws against robbery, murder, and 
other crimes of violence; the two problems are one, and if it is possible 
to secure honest enforcement in the case of our ordinary criminal laws, 
it is equally possible to do so in the case of our liquor laws. ‘There is 
a way out—it is the path of duty and obedience to law. It will require 
the time and the effort and the continued vigilance of honest and patri- 
otic citizens, which they seem reluctant or too indifferent to give 
except in times of crisis, but which we used to be taught—and rightly 
taught—is the price we must pay for liberty and good government. The 
long, hard road which lies before us and the long, hard battle for which 
we must gird ourselves is to break down the power of the corrupt 
political machines and rings which form the connecting link between 
crime and politics; and which, not content with holding so many of 
our large cities in their grip, are now insolently reaching out to control 
the politics of some of our great States and even of the National Gov- 
ernment itself. Your fellow citizens of Cincinnati recently made a good 
beginning at municipal house cleaning. Other cities should imitate 
their example, but for the moment the most pressing task is a larger 
one. Behind the cloak of the liquor question, behind the propaganda 
against the eighteenth amendment, corrupt municipal politics is mak- 
ing a concerted and nation-wide drive to encompass with fts fatal 
embrace the-national politics of this country. 

The November elections witnessed for practically the first time in 
our history the open attempt of two great municipal bosses to seize 
for themselves the power and the honor of membership in the United 
States Senate, a body which we have been proud to regard as the most 
august deliberative assembly in the world. They made their drive 
primarily as champions of the liquor traffic and of every evil force 
connected therewith. Whatever we may think of the merits of any 
cause, of the opposition to prohibition, or any other cause, welght 
should attach to the nature of the forces which put themselves behind 
it. Honest, sincere, and patriotic as are many individuals and groups 
who are engaged in the fight against prohibition, the campaign as a 
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whole is like a great smoke screen under which a concerted advance 
upon the National Government is being made by the forces which, 
since the days of Tweed and Croker, have been mainly responsible for 
selling protection against the law to crime and criminals. Entirely 
apart from the prohibition question, this is the sinister campaign which 
Americans who love their country must meet if law is not to be turned 
into ridicule and if public order is not to give place to a reign of an- 
archy and violence. 

The problem before us is to resist the debasement of our civilization 
at the hands of machine politicians, whether they come in the guise of 
Republicans. or Democrats. In too large an area of the country it 
sometimes seems as if the people had wearied of the fight against these 
influences which make for the protection of crime in local and munici- 
pal politics. It is so much easier for business men, with their own 
affairs to attend to, to make terms with these political highwaymen 
rather than to go on forever fighting them. They have entrenched 
themselves so thoroughly in many positions of local power that the 
people do not clearly see that unless and until they are driven ont, 
crime and lawlessness will go on increasing until it may ultimately 
prove impossible to repress it. When that day comes, democracy is 
doomed. This was foreseen long ago by Thomas Jefferson when he 
doubted the success of popular government in large centers of congested 
population. ‘To preserve popular government we must keep up the 
fight, and the first battle must be to prevent the sinister influences 
which have assumed the offensive from laying their hands on the 
instrumentalities of the Federal Government. 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT SHOULD PREVENT NULLIFICATION 


It is the duty of the Federal Government to uphold the authority 
of the law and the Constitution in the States where these are openly 
flouted. ‘The same States which have nullified, or have attempted to 
nullify the eighteenth amendment, are the States where crime and 
lawlessness of every kind are rampant. The Federal Government has 
the power by enlarging its organization for the administration of jus- 
tice and its staff of enforcement officers in these States, and by centering 
its effort upon them, to undo the effects of nullification. The most 
solemn duty rests upon the President. By his oath of office, he is 
sworn to “ preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution of the 
United States.” It is this Constitution that is openly nullified in a few 
States; it is this Constitution that must be preserved; it is the might, 
majesty, and authority of the United States that must be asserted and 
maintained in every part of the Union if constitutional government is 
to endure. The method to be adopted by good citizens who do not 
wish to see Jaw and order undermined and popular government de- 
stroyed, is to obey the law and to demand that the Federal Govern- 
ment shall do its duty in States which refuse to do theirs, and to that 
end take care that the Federal Government itself never falls into 
the hands of machine politicians who place the profits of the liquor 
traffic above the Constitution and the laws of the land. 


THE BENCH AND BAR AND THE CONSTITUTION 


It is a great pleasure to discuss constitutional questions before the 
members of my own profession in an atmosphere free from partisan 
bias, and at a time when the passions, which destroy tempered judg: 
ment, are not aroused by political controversy. Where is the great 
mass of law-abiding, law-respecting citizenship to look with greater 
confidence for a sane discussion of the fundamentals of government, 
for leadership in the paths to peace, for counsel in social and economic 
progress, than to the bench and the bar of the Nation? We must 
justify that confidence by dedicating ourselves to the prescrvation of 
constitutional govermument, the richest heritage of the centuries, the 
dream of the founders of the Republic, the child of sacrifice and of 
revolution, the hope of civilization, the guaranty of peace, and by 
passing it on to our children, not impaired, but purified and strength- 
ened. We are officers of the court. We have registered an oath to 
uphold the Constitution. We accept the challenge. It shall not be 
nullified. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
joint resolution of the Legislature of the State of Nevada, 
which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry : 

STATE OF NEVADA, DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Carson City, Ner., January 25, 1927. 
Hon. PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: In accordance with the instructions of the 
Legislature of the State of Nevada, I herewith inclose certified copy 
of Senate Joint Resolution No. 2. 

Yours truly, 
W. G. GREATHOUSE, Secretary of State. 


Senate joint resolution relating to public ranges in Nevada, approved 
January 25, 1927 

Whereas for several years last past and there is now a national 

depression or slump in the livestock and agricultural industries of the 
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Jnited States, and this depression has been very keenly felt and re- 
flected in these industries in the State of Nevada; and 
Whereas the two industries are closely connected and operated to- 
gether throughout this State and the livestock interest is largely de- 
pendent upon the public range adjacent to privately owned lands; and 
Whereas it appears that the Secretary of Agriculture of the United 
States is considering an increase in grazing fees charged by the United 
States and also placing the public range upon a competitive basis; and 
Whereas it appears that the privately owned lands of this State used 
for agricultural and livestock purposes are largely dependent upon the 
public range used in connection therewith for successful operation of 
the same and dependent upon said range for present valuation and any 
change in the present system which would add to the expense of graz- 
ing would seriously injure the State of Nevada and all persons engaged 
in agricultural and livestock industries; and 
Whereas the financial conditions of this State largely depend upon 
the condition of the livestock growers and ranching interests and that 
any ruling or order which contemplates the depriving of private owners 
of land of adjacent ranges which have been used by the landowners 
for many years last past, or throwing ranges open upon competitive 
bidding, would break down and seriously injure the private landowners 
and the permanent stock raisers located in Nevada, and throw the 
ranges open to transients and tramps: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the senate (the assembly concurring), we memorialize, 
and we do hereby memorialize and request the honorable Secretary of 
the Department of Agriculture that no increase be had or made in the 
present grazing fees now paid by permittees on the public domain, 
including national forests; and 
Further, we respectfully request that the said grazing permits and 
grazing fees be not placed upon a commercial, competitive basis; 
and we 
Further, respectfully petition no act be done or ruling made which 
. will or might increase the present grazing fees or which will place 
any additional burden upon the livestock growers of Nevada; and 
Further, respectfully petition that no rule be adopted to place the 
ranges upon a competitive basis, thereby increasing the operating 
cost of a depressed industry, and also depreciating the value of pri- 
vately owned lands in Nevada, which are largely dependent upon the 
adjacent ranges and have been reclaimed by permanent, bona fide 
residents of the various communities; and be it further l 
Resolved, That the secretary of state of the State of Nevada be 
and is hereby directed to forward a certified copy of this resolution 
by mail to each of our Senators and our Representative in Congress, 
the Secretary of Agriculture of the United States, and the President 
of the Senate of the United States. 
Dove. H. TAnpy, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
JOHN W. WRIGHT, 
Ohief Clerk of the Assembly. 
MORLEY GRISWOLD, 
President of the Senate. 
V. R. MBxkIALDO, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


STATE OF NEVADA, 
Department of State, ss: 

I, W. G. Greathouse, the duly elected, qualified, and acting secre- 
tary of state of the State of Nevada, do hereby certify that the fore- 
going is a true, full, and correct copy of the original senate joint reso- 
lution No. 2 now on file and of record in this office. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the great 
seal of State at my office in Carson City, Nev., this 25th day of Jan- 
vary A. D. 1927. 

[SEAL.] W. G. GREATHOUSE, 

Secretary of State. 
By J. WHISK, Deputy. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate a joint 
memorial adopted by the Legislature of the State of Oregon, 
memorializing the Senate to appoint a special committee to in- 
vestigate the facts and circumstances surrounding the execution 
of a contract entered into by and between the United States 
Forest Service and one Fred Herrick, of St. Maries, Idaho, for 
the purchase by said Herrick of approximately 890,000,000 feet 
of timber, situate in the United States Forest Reserve in Grant 
County, Oreg., known as the Bear Valley unit, Malheur Na- 
tional Forest, and the granting of any and all extensions of 
time for compliance with the terms thereof, and particularly 
as to any modification in said contract concerning the common- 
carrier clause therein contained, etc., which was referred to 
the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. (See Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of January 25, 1927, page 2216, wherein the 
ag ett when presented by Mr. CAMERON, is printed 
n full. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the REcorp and to lie on the table a letter 
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from the editor of the Scientific American in opposition to the 
migratory bird bill which I introduced. 

There being no objection the letter was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed in the Recorp as follows: 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 
New York, January 28, 1927. 
Hon. ROYAL S. COPELAND, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR SENATOR COPELAND: In reading the January 26 issue of the 
United States Daily I note that a bill has been introduced by you to 
reduce the bag limit on migratory birds. I have been very much 
interested in this subject and have corresponded with Doctor Nelson 
in regard to the reduction of bag limits, and also attended the recent 
hearing held by the Department of Agriculture when this subject was 
discussed in open forum. 

As I know that you are a reader of the Scientific American, and 
therefore have in all probability seen the articles and editorials which 
have appeared in favor of constructive conservation, I am sure there is 
no need of my telling you that, along with the great body of real sports- 
men, I would like to see enforceable regulations enacted which would 
tend to preserve wild life in America, so that when our boys grow up 
they will have the same advantages that we have in being able to get 
out in the open and shoot and fish. Í 

For that reason I want to say frankly that I do not believe the 
proper method of bringing about additional conservation of wild life 
is by reducing the bag limit, as favored by the so-called sentimental 
conservationists, because such limiting is practically unenforceable. 

In my opinion, wild life—and particularly migratory birds, such as 
ducks, geese, snipe, etc.—can be conserved in only three practical ways: 

First. By setting aside certain rest days during the shooting season ; 

Secondly. By shortening the shooting season; and 

Thirdly. By providing bird refuges as set forth in the migratory bird 
refuge and marshland conservation bill now before Congress. 

I might add that I have been shooting migratory birds on Long Island 
for over 30 years, and in addition to my home in New York I have a 
summer residence on the eastern end of Long Island, and therefore 
know a great many of the bay men and gunners in that locality. I 
have discussed this subject with many of these men, and they are all 
agreed that to limit the bag is futile, while agreeing that the other con- 
servation measures enumerated above are practical. 

In conclusion, therefore, I respectfully suggest that such additional 
conservation methods as may be necessary to preserve our migratory 
birds be left to the discretion of the advisory board of the Biological 
Survey, Department of Agriculture. 

Sincerely yours, 
Orson D. Munn, Editor. 


Mr. COPELAND. I also ask unanimous consent to have in- 
serted in the Record and referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations a letter of approval of bills introduced by me relative 
to the reduction of passport fees and the abolition of visa fees. 

There being no objection, the letter was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

661 PALISADE AVENUAB, 
Yonkers, N. Y., January 27, 1927. 
Hon. ROYAL S. COPELAND, 
Washington, D. O. 

DEAR SIR: I wish to write you about the bill that you have before 
Congress favoring the reduction of the passport charges. I have been 
to Europe three times during the past five years, and while I can stand 
the cost of a new passport and the visas into different countries, I am 
very sure I met a good many young people that felt the expense con- 
siderably. My passport had to.be renewed once while abroad three 
years ago and the visas had to be renewed, and the cost was just $100. 
That is a lot of money to a young student or school-teacher who is 
trying to make a study of conditions that in future may be a help to 
we Americans. I understand that if the United States reduces its 
charges the other countries will follow; some have beat us by not 
waiting for us to reduce but have done so themselves, such as Germany, 
Switzerland, Belgium. Bven the cost of $50 for the United States and 
other visas, such as France, Britain, Spain, Italy, etc., takes some of 
the joy out of the trip for many of our future educators and writers, 
as there are more expenses than ever in Europe. I have just returned 
from a year there, so I know. I am certainly in favor of a reduction 
of the passport charges, even if I never see Europe again. e There are 
others who want their chance at “ seeing things.” 

Yours very truly, 
EDWIN H. FROST. 


Mr. COPELAND presented the memorial of Claude E. Eldridge 
and sundry other citizens of Binghamton, N. Y., remonstrating 
against the passage of legislation providing for compulsory 
Sunday observance in the District of Columbia, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. praying for the passage of legislation granting increased 
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pensions to Civil War veterans and their widows, which was 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. WILLIS presented a petition of sundry citizens of Cin- 
cinnati and Toledo, in the State of Ohio, praying for .he prompt 
passage of legislation granting increased pensions to Civil War 
veterans and their widows, which was referred to the Committee 
on Pensions.’ i 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Cleveland, 
Ohio, praying for the prompt passage of the so-called White 
radio bill without amendment, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. WARREN presented a memorial of sundry Indians re- 
siding on the Shoshone Indian Reservation at Fort Washakie, 
Wyo., remonstrating against the passage of legislation creating 
a “revolving fund” from the tribal funds of the Shoshones, 
which was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. OVERMAN presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
High Point, Kernersville, Winston-Salem, Stokesdale, and Char- 
lotte, all in the State of North Carolina, remonstrating against 
the passage of the bill (S. 4821) to provide for the closing of 
barber shops in the District of Columbia on Sunday, which 
was referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


REPORT OF THE COMMERCE COMMITTEE 


Mr. JONES of Washington, from the Committee on Com- 
merce, to which was referred the bill (S. 5463) providing for 
the consolidation of the functions of the Department of Com- 
merce relating to navigation, to establish load lines for Ameri- 
can vessels, and for other purposes, reported it with an amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 1351) thereon. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. FERRIS: 

A bill (S. 5508) to amend section 200 of the World War 
veterans’ act, 1924, approved June 7, 1924; to the Committce 
on Finance. 

By Mr. WALSH of Montana (for Mr. WHEELER) : 

A bill (S. 5509) to amend section 1 of the act approved May 
26, 1926, entitled “An act to amend sections 1, 5, 6, 8, and 18 
of an act approved June 4, 1920, entitled ‘An act to provide 
for the allotment of lands of the Crow Tribe, for the distribu- 
tion of tribal funds, and for other purposes’’”; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. JONES of New Mexico: 

A bill (S. 5510) granting an increase of pension to Marina A. 
de Lucero; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ODDIE: 

A bill (S. 5511) authorizing the President to appoint Capt. 


Reginald Rowan Belknap, United States Navy, retired, a rear 


admiral on the retired list of the Navy; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 5512) granting a pension to Nettie Brooks (with 
accompanying papers) ; l 

A bill (S. 5513) granting a pension to Malcolm Cameron 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 5514) granting an increase of pension to Julia Jack- 
son (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 5515) granting an increase of pension to Myron W. 
Howe (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 5516) granting an increase of pension to Mary E. 
Denton (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

A bill (S. 5517) granting an increase of pension to Isabell 
Lester (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 5518) granting an increase of pension to Nettie G. 
Lankenau (with an accompanying paper) ; and 

A bill (S. 5519) granting an increase of pension to Sallie E. 
Arbogast (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. NORBECK: 

A bill (S. 5520) authorizing and directing the Secretary of the 
Interior to investigate, hear, and determine the claims of indi- 
vidual members of the Sioux Tribe of Indians against tribal 
funds or against the United States; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

A bill (S. 5521) granting an increase of pension to Lydia 
Augusta Patterson (with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 


AMENDMENT TO WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. CURTIS submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 16249, the War Department appro- 
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priation bill, which was referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed, as follows: 


At the proper place in the bill to insert: 

“By improving and straightening the channel of the Neosho River 
and its tributaries, removing logs, stumps, trees, and brush which now 
clog the channel, building levees, draining ditches, and other improve- 
ments as recommended in Bulletin 198, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Office of Experiment Stations. Such sums as may be 
recommended by the Board of Engineers and approved by the Budget.” 


CLAIMS OF AMERICAN AND GERMAN NATIONALS 


Mr. McLEAN submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 15009) to provide for the 
settlement of certain claims of American nationals against 
Germany and of German nationals against the United States, 
for the ultimate return of all property of German nationals 
held by the Alien Property Custodian, and for the equitable 
apportionment among all claimants of certain available funds, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance and ordered 
to be printed. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that on January 29, 
1927, the President approved and signed the act (S. 1857) to 
confer jurisdiction on the Court of Claims to certify certain 
findings of fact, and for other purposes. 


_HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolution were severally read 
twice by title and referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 16889. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army 
and Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than 
the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors, 
and so forth; and 

H. R. 16461. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and 
certain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors 
of said War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

H. R. 16576. An act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State and Justice and for the judiciary, and for the 
Departments of Commerce and Labor, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1928, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

H. J. Res. 292. A joint resolution to amend the act entitled 
“An act granting the consent of Congress for the construction 
of a bridge across the Delaware River at or near Burlington, 
N. J.,” approved May 21, 1926; to the Committee on Commerce. 


TAX REDUCTION 


Mr. HALE obtained the floor. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maine yield 
to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. HARRISON. I hope the Senator will yield that I may 
submit a unanimous-consent request for the present considera- 
tion of the resolution which I offered on yesterday. I am quite 
sure it will not take any time. 

Mr. HALE. If the Senator will call up the resolution with 
the understanding that if debate shall follow he will not press 
it, but will permit the Senate to resume the consideration of 
the naval appropriation bill, I shall have no objection. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from Missis- 
sippi to allow the resolution to go to the Committee on Finance. 
We shall meet on Monday and will take it up then. g 

Mr. HARRISON. I shall oppose any reference of the resolu- 
tion to the Committee on Finance. Of course, if the Senator 
from Maine does not want it injected at this time I appreciate 
the fact that I can not get it up to-day because there was no 
adjournment on yesterday. But if we can not get consent to vote 
upon the resolution to-day, may I ask that we take an adjourn- 
ment this afternoon so we can get a vote on it Monday? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I >romised yesterday that 
when the Senate concludes its business to-day I would move to 
adjourn until Monday, which I expect to do. I can not, how- 
ever, agree to the fixing of a time to vote on the Senator’s 
resolution. Of course, naturally it will come up Monday morn- 
ing at the conclusion of the routine business. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the Senator from Maine permit us 
to consider it now? 

Mr. HALE. I would rather proceed with the consideration 
of the naval appropriation bill. I hope very much we can fin- 
ish consideration of the bill within a short time. I think the 
Senator should wait until we have disposed of that measure. 

Mr. HARRISON. If I should propound my unanimous-con- 
sent request providing that not longer than 30 minutes’ debate 
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shall be allowed on the resolution, would the Senator then 
object? 

a HALE. If it would not take any more than 30 minutes, 
I should not object. 

Mr. HARRISON. I submit the request. I ask unanimous 
consent that Senate Resolution 336 be laid before the Senate 
and that debate thereon shall not occupy longer than 30 min- 
utes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. SMOOT. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 


CENTRAL AMERICAN POLICY 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a resolution adopted by Dayton 
Post, No. 5, of the American Legion, Dayton, Ohio, relative 
to our foreign policy, and also a brief editorial from the Colum- 
bus (Ohio) Dispatch on the same subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The resolution and editorial are as follows: 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
Dayton Post, No. 5, 
Dayton, Ohio, January 26, 1927. 
Hon. Frank B. WILLIS, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O. 

HONORABLE Siz: Inclosed herewith is a resolution offered in support 
of the administration’s Central American policy. This resolution was 
adopted by the members of Dayton Post, No. 5, the American Legion, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Very respectfully, 
E. J. ScHMIDT, Adjutant, 


Resolution 


Whereas in the course of complex civilization and conflicting world 
intercsts our Government has reached a state of relationship with some 
of our neighboring nations that is marked by tenseness and uncer- 
tainty, a condition requiring the extremes of diplomatic skill, firmness, 
and sound common sense to reach an amicable and just understanding ; 
and 

Whereas the President and our Government during the course of 
this tense situation has been made the subject of criticism and attack 
upon the conduct of these delicate negotiations by interested or biased 
individuals and small groups of self-constituted, meddling regulators 
of our international affairs; and 

Whereas these unwarranted and unofficial interferences, by reason of 
their undue publicity, must necessarily tend to weaken the prestige of 
the President and create a disrespect for our Government or a seeming 
lack of support by our citizenship in their dealings with outside 
nations; and 

Whereas the executive branch of the Government is the duly consti- 
tuted agency for the maintenance of our friendly relationship with 
neighbor states of the world; and 

Whereas by reason of its training, experience in diplomacy and 
statescraft, and by reason of existing agencies of information and its 
experience in the evaluation of events, the executive branch of our 
Government is immeasurably better able to arrive at correct, just, hon- 
orable, and equitable policies than are unorganized and unofficial 
agencies ; and 

Whereas in our opinion many of the criticisms of our governmental 
policies in our foreign relations come from interested, biased, vision- 
ary, idealistic, and impracticable sources; and 

Whereas we are firmlly convinced that it is the solemn duty of good 
citizenship to loyally and unhesitatingly render support and approval 
to our duly elected officers in the carrying out of their policies per- 
taining to foreign affairs, as dictated by their experience, wisdom, and 
integrity, and that it is the solemn duty of our citizenship to present 
a solid front in any matter of dealing with any other nation of the 
earth: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, Post No. 5, the American Legion, Dayton, Ohio, 
do hereby extend to the President of the United States and the Secre- 
tary of State in our meager way our expression of approval and assur- 
ance of our most loyal support; and be it further 

Resolved, That we call upon our comrades and all loyal citizens, indi- 
vidually and in groups, to give expression of their loyal support to 
our Government in its dealings with other nations of the earth, in 
accordance with our war-time pledge to support and defend the Con- 
stitution of the United States; and it is further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be forwarded to our Repre- 
sentatives in Congress and to our United States Senators from the 
State of Ohio, urging them to fully support the President in any 
matters of differences of opinion or viewpoint between our country 
and any other country. 

Roget C. WEBER, Commander. 
E. J. SCHMIDT, Adjutant. 
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[From the Columbus (Ohio) Evening Dispatch] 
THE PRESIDENT AND NICARAGUA 


If there is one quality which -an not be asserted of President Cool- 
idge on the basis of his past words and actions, official or private, 
that quality is jingoism. That he would voluntarily and unnecessarily 
court trouble outside our own borders, and thus endanger the chance 
of succeeding in his policy of rigid economy, is certainly not to be 
expected from anything in his past record. 

Are we to believe, then, on the basis of the trouble in Nicaragua, 
that the President has suddenly reversed his chosen rôle and is plung- 
ing the Nation into difficulties in Spanish America with no adequate 
reason in good public policy? The extreme pacifist, to whom any show 
of military force for any purpose whatever is always wrong, is likely 
to think so. We do not believe, however, that an open-minded person, 
unbiased by any immediate personal interest in Nicaragua, can read 
the President’s message on the subject in question and come to any 
such adverse conclusion, 

There are three important points to be considered in our relations 
with Nicaragua. The first concerns the safety of American lives 
and American property interests, which are legally in Nicaragua, and 
have the right to our protection when endangered by revolutionary 
disorders. Again, there is the fact that the United States has pur- 
chased certain rights of way through Nicaragua, secured by treaty 
negotiations into which the Nicaraguan Government voluntarily en- 
tered—a treaty agreement which might prove worth very little if 
Nicaragua is to be the prey of any revolutionist who can overthrow 
the Government by sudden attack. The third point is a certain general 
responsibility for a fair degree of order and safety in these regions, 
thrown upon the United States by our historic insistence that their 
destinies must not be controlled by powers from across the ocean. 
This insistence could not be maintained if we were to sit idly by and 
see the small countries of Central America fall into a condition of 
revolutionary chaos, in which the nationals of trans-Atlantic powers 
would have no protection, either of person or of property. — 

When Nicaragua can get over the chronic habit of revolutionary 
changes overnight, the United States will be only too glad to keep 
its marines out of Nicaraguan territory. Under conditions as they 
have been for more than a dozen years past, the more law-abiding 
classes in Nicaragua have not been adverse to their presence. That 
their presence there now entails any risk of a war with Mexico, there 
is no reason to believe. l 


WILLIAM G. M’ADOO—PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, my attention was called to the 
fact that Mr. Wiliam Gibbs McAdoo—I had almost forgotten 
his name—has renewed his absurd claim that the State of 
Maryland is under a constitutional obligation to enact a prohi- 
bition enforcement law, and has also repeated his offensive 


‘Statement that the State of Maryland is in a condition of 


rebellion against the United States Government. These state- 
ments on the part of Mr. McAdoo were previously made last 
summer on a similar occasion, and, as I apprehend it, were so 
completely answered by me then I propose to limit myself to 
what I said then in a letter which I addressed to the Baltimore 
Morning Sun: 


[From the Baltimore Sun, October 1, 1926] 


McApoo’s “ REBELLION ” RIDICULED BY BRUCE—SENATOR MOCKINGLY 
ANALYZES CONTENTION THAT MARYLAND AND New YORKE ARB IN 
REVOLT AGAINST NatTioN—Says THEY MAY BE AGAINST MCADOO 


By WILLIAM CABELL BRUCE 


Of course, I have read the recent statement of William Gibbs Mc- 
Adoo that New York and Maryland “are in effect, if not in fact, in 
rebellion against the United States. I make a point never to miss any 
outgiving of the Los Angeles oracle, if I can help it; and, when I do, 
I feel like the Roman Emperor who was wont to exclaim when a day 
passed by without a virtuous action on his part: “ Diem perdidi” (I 
have lost a day). 


The statement is mere claptrap; just another shrill little Macka- 
doodledo. Even a movie lawyer must know that our form of govern- 
ment is a dual one, and that, when the Federal Government embarks 
upon a policy which falls fully within the scope of its jurisdiction and 
authority, a State, if this policy does not meet with the approval of 
its people, is not bound to bring its enforcement agencies to the aid of 
the Federal Government; though it is, of course, the duty of the 
people of the State, upon whom Federal laws operate as directly as 
State laws, to obey all Federal legislation enacted in execution of the 
policy. For a State, under such circumstances, to disregard the pro- 
foundest convictions and feelings of its own people and actively to 
place its enforcement agencies at the disposal of the Federal Govern- 
ment for the purpose of promoting aims offensive, if not hateful, to 
its own people, would be nothing less than recreancy to its highest 
obligations to its own citizens. 
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The most that the Federal Government can insist upon, under such 
circumstances, is that the people of the State shall acquiesce in the 
enforcement of the Federal mandate by Federal means. To compel 
them to employ their own police instrumentalities for the purpose of 
strengthening the power of the Federal Government to violate their 
own ideas of sound policy (perhaps, in relation to vital considerations 
of personal liberty) would be like the harsh process of seething a kid 
in its mother’s milk. 

There is every reason to believe that a great majority of the people 
of Maryland are hostile to national prohibition and eager to see both 
the Volstead Act and the eighteenth amendment modified, and that 
they have the right not only to refuse to lend the aid of the police 
authority of the State of Maryland to the enforcement of the national 
prohibition law but to strive by every honorable means in their power 
to repeal or amend it, and the eighteenth amendment as well, is a 
proposition that can not be reasonably challenged. To say, as Mr. 
McAdoo does, that such a position on the part of the people of Mary- 
land is “ plain nullification ” of the Federal Constitution is to reduce 
himself to nullity as a constitutional lawyer and a responsible states- 
man, and, if he does not reduce himself to nullity by saying this, he 
certainly reaches the vanishing point when he affirms that the position 
“is a revival of issues which almost tore the country asunder in 
1832’; that is to say, at the early era in our national history when 
the State of South Carolina formally undertook to annul a Federal 
law and Andrew Jackson threatened to hang Calhoun as high as 
Haman. Such an extravagant statement warrants us in believing that 
Mr. McAdoo might not be averse to seeing the present “ rebellion ” in 
Maryland against the United States quelled even by the hangman’s 
noose. 

The “rebellion” that excites the ire of Mr. McAdoo is really, I 
suspect, not rebellion against the United States but rebellion against 
his candidacy for the Presidency. If so, he may rest assured that there 
is not the slightest prospect that this rebellion will ever abate so far as 
Maryland is concerned. Even before he became an active candidate 
for the Presidency he was not deemed by the Maryland Democracy to 
have the requisite qualifications for that high office. Affinity through 
marriage, present or prospective, with a famous father-in-law is quite 
an aecelerator of individual promotion, both in public and private life, 
to be sure; but aside from speculation as to the possible workings of 
such an influence in Mr. McAdoo’s favor, we Maryland Democrats 
found some difficulty in understanding just how a person like him, 
without any distinguished career of public service, could leap, at a 
single bound, from the dark, as it were, into the radiance of the lofty 
post held by our first Secretary of the Treasury, Alexander Hamilton ; 
though we were bound to admit that he must have acquired no small 
degree of prestige and influence in it to have enjoyed, after he resigned 
it, so large and lucrative a practice, in the matter of applications to 
the Treasury Department for income-tax abatements and reductions, 
as to suggest the expediency of enacting a Federal law forbidding a 
Cabinet officer for a considerable number of years after his connection 
with his department ceases to practice law in cases pending before it. 

Nor could we Maryland Democrats see that the notorious laxity of 
administration which marked the operations of our railways during 
the time that Mr. McAdoo was Director General of Railways was of 
such a nature as to justify the idea that he was better fitted to run 
the United States than the railroads. But even if the Maryland 
Democracy had had any prepossessions in favor of Mr. McAdoo as a 
candidate for the Presidency before he became an avowed aspirant for 
that office they would have been completely dissipated by the circum- 
stances which attended his appeal to the National Democratic Conven- 
tion at Madison Square Garden in 1924; his shallow pretensions to the 
character of a progressive, to which there had been nothing in his 
business or political career to impart reality; his readiness to fall in 
with the sectarian bigotry of a narrow-minded and illiterate theocracy, 
and his entire willingness to accept the support of that nocturnal 
prowler, the Ku-Klux Klan. If there ever was a time when a candi- 


date for the Presidency, under such auspices, could be successful, that. 


time has passed. 

It remains to be seen whether a Democratic candidate for the Presi- 
dency, committed to the modification of the national prohibition law, 
can be elected or even nominated; but that a Democratic candidate 
to that office, committed to the continuance of unmodified prohibition, 
could not possibly be elected, even if nominated, is too obvious for 
argument. If the Democratic Party is to be successful at the next 
presidential election it must get away from the influences upon which 
Mr. McAdoo mainly relied to secure his nomination in 1924, and must 
revert with all its pristine ardor and enthusiasm to the time-honored 
principles of civil justice, State rights, personal liberty, and religious 
tolerance, of which Alfred E. Smith, of New York, and Albert C. 
Ritchie, of Maryland, are such conspicuous expositors at the present 
hour. 

To these principles the State of Maryland has ever been true; and, 
if to adhere to them now is rebellion against the United States, Mr. 
McAdoo is welcome to make the most of it. 
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Mr. President, I simply wish to add to that letter, as I said 
to a friend on yesterday, that there are some persons who are 
dead, but do not know that they are dead, and that Mr. 
McAdoo is one of them. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 15959) making appropriations for the Executive 
Office and sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, com- 
missions, and offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, 
and for other purposes; that the House had receded from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the Senate Nos. 5, 9, 10, 
11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, and 22 to the said bill, 
and concurred therein; and that the House had receded from 
its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate Nos. 2 and 
3, and concurred therein, each with an amendment, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 15641) making appropriations for 
the Navy Department and the naval service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1928, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HALE obtained the floor. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maine yield 
to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. HALE. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. May I ask what is the pending amendment? 

Mr. HALE. The pending amendment is one which I was 
authorized by the Committee on Appropriations to offer to 
the bill 

Mr. CURTIS. We have not as yet disposed of the amend- 
ment on page 51, have we? 

Mr. HALE. That amendment went over until this morning. 
I should like to get through with these other amendments, and 
we can then take up the amendment to which the Senator 
refers, if he does not object. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maine yield 
to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HALE. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator from Maine claim the floor? 

Mr. HALD. I have the floor. I have an amendment which 
I desire to propose. On yesterday afternoon we disposed of 
the committee amendments with the exception of the amend- 
ment as to the increase of the Navy, which provides for three 
cruisers, I have an amendment which I was authorized to 
offer by the Committee on Appropriations, which I now send 
to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Maine will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 53, line 2, after the word 
“work,” it is proposed to insert the following: 


; nor shall any part of the appropriations made in this act be available 
to pay any premiums or bonus or cash reward to any employee in 
addition to his regular wages, except for suggestions resulting in im- 
provements er economy in the operation of any Government plant; and 
that no part of the moneys herein appropriated for the Naval Estab- 
lishment, or herein made available therefor, shall be used or expended 
under contracts hereafter made for the repair, purchase, or acquire- 
ment, by or from any private contractor, of any naval vessel, machinery, 
article or articles that at the time of the proposed repair, purchase, or 
acquirement can be repaired, manufactured, or produced in each or 
any of the Government navy yards or arsenals of the United States, 
when time and facilities permit, and when, in the judgment of the 
Secretary of the Navy, such repair, purchase, acquirement, or produc- 
tion would not involve an appreciable increase in cost to the Gov- 
ernment. 


Mr. HALE. Mr. President, the exact wording of this amend- 
ment was included in the pending bill as reported to the House 
by the Committee on Appropriations of that body. It was 
stricken out on a point of order, but I have been authorized 
by the Senate Committee on Appropriations to offer it here, 
so that, if that provision shall be finally included in the bill, 
the law will be the same as it was last year. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Maine what will be the effect of the amendment just 
offered by him as to the use of the stop watch, and so forth, 
in these institutions? Is it intended to eliminate it or to do 
away with it? 
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Mr. HALE. This has nothing to do with the stop watch. 
The provision as to the use of the stop watch was left in the 
bill in the House; that was not stricken out on the floor of the 
House. 

Mr. BORAH. What would be the effect of this amendment 
should it be adopted? 

Mr. HALE. The effect of the amendment is to provide for 
the construction and repair of ships of the Navy in Government 
yards when it can be done there without appreciable increase 
in cost to the Government. 


WILLIAM @. M’ADOO—PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I regret that any occasion should 
arise that constrains me to express any difference of opinion 
from that entertained by the distinguished Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Bruce], for whom I have a very high regard. I 
regret that there should be serious differences between able and 
distinguished Democrats, who have rendered conspicuous serv- 
ice to their party and to the country. I regret that there should 
be a controversy between Mr. McAdoo and my friend from 
Maryland, or between Mr. McAdoo and other Democrats. I am 
sorry that Democrats can not compose their differences—and 
we do have differences—with the success that attend Republi- 
cans whose irreconcilable views offer no impediment to perfect 
unity. Perhaps, it is because Democrats are more devoted to 
principle than are our Republican friends, and in their party 
activities are possessed of greater independence and fidelity to 
what they regard as just and right. 

But I arose only for the purpose of making a few comments 
by way of reply to the remarks of the Senator from Maryland 
upon the work of Mr. McAdoo as Secretary of the Treasury. 
In my opinion he was one of the greatest Secretaries that our 
country ever had, and in the discharge of his duties in that 
important office, measures up to the highest standards set by 
any of his predecessors. All persons who are familiar with his 
record as Secretary of the Treasury, who desire to be fair, can 
do no other than pay tribute to his ability and his great public 
service. 

He came to the Treasury Department upon the election of 
Mr. Wilson’ to the Presidency. Reforms were heeded in all 
branches of the Government, and particularly in our banking 
system, and in those activities which come within the juris- 
diction of the Treasury Department. We had an archaic bank- 
ing system, the product of Republican inefficiency and devotion 
to antiquated policies. It was still enveloped in the atmos- 
phere of the Civil War. It was so crystallized and inflexible as 
to be oppressive to the great mass of the American people, and 
was so employed by the banking and money interests as to 
retard legitimate industry and economic development, and to 
subject the great bulk of the people to the caprice and avarice 
and destructive policies of selfish financial organizations and 
banking institutions. 

Legitimate business was hampered and the economic develop- 
ment of our country was not only arrested but placed in a posi- 
tion of insecurity, dependent upon the caprice and unrestrained 
power of selfish banking interests. The commercial interests 
of our country had been ignored and no adequate banking facili- 
ties had been provided for them. Agriculture, the basic indus- 
try of our country, had for decades knocked in vain at the door 
of Congress for legislation that would provide credits to the 
farmers of the country. 

The fact is that we were in the grip of a money trust, an 
autocratic, and ambitious for greater power and greater profit; 
and it bestrode the land as a cruel and oppressive giant, seek- 
ing to reduce to industrial servitude the great mass of producers 
and consumers of our country. Revenue laws were in existence 
that bore heavily upon the masses of the people and granted to 
wealth exemptions from taxation which justice demanded it 
should pay. Monopolies flourished and combinations in re- 
straint of trade destroyed legitimate competition and secured 
the enactment of legislation to confirm sordid and predatory 
interests in their position of wealth and power of which the 
people had despoiled. 

With the election of President Wilson a new day dawned, 
and he and those whom he brought to his support, and the party 
behind him, patriotically and resolutely applied themselves to 
the rectification of the evil conditions prevailing and to the 
emancipation of the people from unjust and oppressive rule. 
Mr. McAdoo was selected for a high position because of his 
courage and his devotion to the principles of the Democratic 
Party and because of his progressive policies and his recogni- 
tion of the important mission with which his party had been 
entrusted. He was untrammeled and was free from the control 
of selfish interests. He was free to serve the people and to 
serve his country and was animated by a sincere desire to 
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liberate the country from the control of plutocratie forces which 
were so powerful politically and economically. 

Mr. President, the first four years of Mr. Wilson’s adminis-- 
tration constitutes one of the most glorious periods of this 
Republic. More legislation of a beneficial character was en- 
acted during that period than has been enacted during any 
other period covering a quarter of a century. Three of the 
great measures enacted during this period were the Federal 
reserve act, the farm-loan measure, and the Simmons-Under- 
wood tariff law. Countless other measures in the interest of 
the people were placed upon the statute books, under which 
our country marched forward along the highway of national 
prosperity and increasing happiness and power. 

When the devastating World War came our country was in a 
position to meet the shock which it produced; and when the 
United States was: forced into the conflict our financial sys- 
tem and our resources were such that we were able to meet 
the enormous drafts made upon us and to make liberal ad- 
vances to our associates in the common cause. The Federal 
reserve act enabled the United States to meet, without danger 
to our financial integrity, the heavy drains that the war made 
upon it. Had it not been for the legislation enacted by the 
Democratic Party immediately preceding the war, legislation 
which Mr. McAdoo had taken so conspicuous a part in prepar- 
ing, no one can predict with any degree of accuracy the dis- 
asters which would have overtaken our country. 

These great legislative acts enabled our country to ride tri- 
umphantly over the stormy seas of war and to hasten the day 
of victory and of peace. We emerged from the war perhaps 
with greater national wealth than we possessed when the decla- 
ration of war was made in April, 1917. No one can deny to 
Mr. McAdoo a high place in the history of that great national 
and world crisis. I submit that he is entitled to great credit 
for the legislation referred to, and his administration of the 
Treasury Department during the war, as well as the four years 
preceding the war, reveal him as a great executive and able 
administrator. 

The Federal reserve act, which was condemned by leading 
Republicans, has been proven to be perhaps the greatest and 
most beneficent banking act ever passed. Leading financiers, 
not only in our own country but in Europe, proclaim its virtues 
and declare that it has given to the United States the best 
banking system that can be found in the world. 

I recall that when the measure was under consideration in 
Congress and the able Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] in 
the House and Senator Owen and other Democratic Senators in 
the Senate were speeding its passage, Republican leaders 
sought to prevent its enactment into law and predicted the 
direst consequences if it was placed upon the statute books. 

Mr. McAdoo played a most important part in the passage of 
this measure, as well as other measures which the Democratic 
Party enacted into law. He showed that he was not only a 
great Secretary of the Treasury, but a man of vision and con- 
structive statesmanship. I feel sure that the able Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Bruce] will not attempt to detract from 
the fine work which Mr. McAdoo performed. No one should 
seek to deprive him of the honor due for his conspicuous service 
during the entire period covering his services as Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

Mr. BRUCE. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. BRUCE. As I am informed, Mr. McAdoo was opposed 
to the Federal reserve banking system when the legislation 
relating to it was under way. I may be wrong, but that is my 
information. 

Mr. HEFLIN. No; he was not opposed to it. 

Mr. KING. Mr. McAdoo, like some other Democrats, during 
the formative period of the Federal reserve act, may have op- 
posed some of its provisions, but I am sure that he aided in 
the passage of the measure and gave it most cordial support. 
There were divergent views among Democrats who were di- 
rectly concerned in framing and passing this law, but as the 
bill finally passed the House and the Senate it met the approval 
of the Democrats in the House and Senate and also the approval 
of the President and Mr. McAdoo. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Utah whether he agrees with Mr. McAdoo in thinking that the 
State of Maryland or the State of New York is under any 
constitutional obligation to enact a prohibition enforcement law? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, it is quite likely that I do not 
subscribe to all the political and economic views of Mr. 
McAdoo, and with respect to the question just propounded by 
the Senator I am in accord with the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. BRUCE. I am sure of that. Then I will ask the Senator 
just one other question: Does not the Senator from Utah think 
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that a man Is really putting himself beyond the pale of respon- 
sible statesmanship when he states that the State of New York 
or the State of Maryland have been in a condition of rebellion 
against the United States in recent years? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I shall not enter into a discussion 
of the prohibition question and the views of Mr. McAdoo upon 
that issue. I have not read the statement made by Mr. McAdoo 
to which the Senator refers and do not know the field he 
sought to cover. 

I can only say my regard for Mr. McAdoo and my friend- 
ship for him do not require that I shall indorse all his views 
or subscribe to all the policies, political, economic, or otherwise 
which he may espouse. I arose only to briefly reply to the 
criticisms of the Senator directed against Mr. McAdoo while 
he was Secretary of the Treasury. One can pay tribute to the 
life and character of an individual, without approving all of 
his conduct. Indeed, some of his views may be regarded as 
heretical. There are many Republicans whom I should be glaG 
to eulogize and their achievements happy to proclaim. That 
would not mean that I approved all their political philosophies 
or indorsed the heresies which they advocated. 

Mr. President, in my opinion, when historians write of the 
period of Mr. Wilson’s administration they will pay high tribute 
to the executive ability and the fine statesmanship of Mr. 
McAdoo. Senators can not have forgotten his magnificent work 
in financing the war. I think it may be truthfully said that 
the war legislation which had to do with the raising of revenue 
was largely the creation of Mr. MeAdoo. He insisted that a 
considerable part of the expenses of the war should be raised 
by taxation as the war progressed. He emphasized the im- 
portance of resorting to income taxes and corporate-profit 
taxes as sources from which large revenues could be obtained 
to meet the heavy war expenses of our Government. His 
dynamice energy, indeed his dramatic power in pushing the 
Liberty loans, materially contributed to the success which at- 
tended the efforts of our Government to borrow money to supple- 
ment the large amounts received from taxation. Billions of 
dollars were subscribed by the patriotic people of our country, 
and Mr. McAdoo’s campaign to present to the country the fea- 
tures of the loans and his success in getting the people to liber- 
ally and gladly subscribe, constitutes a very bright page in the 
life and services of W. G. McAdoo. 

Mr. President, we may not all agree with Mr. McAdoo, and 
Mr. McAdoo may not entirely agree with us and with many 
other Democrats, but he is a Democrat and occupies an im- 
portant place in the Democratic Party. There are other able 
men in the Democratic Party: men worthy to be President of 
the United States. My friendship for Mr. McAdoo does not 
diminish my respect and admiration for Democrats in the great 
States of New York, New Jersey, Ohio, Maryland, and other 
parts of our country. 

Differences among Democrats, serious differences, indeed, 
may exist without producing lasting schism or irreparable 
injury to the party. I have indicated that Democrats are inde- 
pendent; they are tenacious of their views; but the funda- 
mental principles upon which they all agree, the principles of 
Jefferson and Jackson, can not be destroyed. Democrats may 
wander from them; they may lose sigut of fundamentals in dis- 
putes upon questions not vital; they may bring defeat upon 
themselves by disputes upon collateral questions; but I feel 
sure that in the coming national contest the forces of this 
great and undying party will be found marching together to a 
triumphant and glorious victory. 

The country needs a change; the principles of the Demo- 
cratic Party now, more than ever, should be invoked and 
applied in order that this Republic may be preserved and the 
cause of justice and freedom be perpetuated. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I rise simply for the purpose of 
saying that I honor my friend the Senator from Utah for say- 
ing what he has said about Mr. McAdoo. I listened very in- 
tently to what he said, but I must confess that the final impres- 
sion left on my mind was that the Senator is simply paying the 
generous and grateful tribute which we so often feel impelled 
to pay to some deceased friend. [Laughter.] 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I, too, was much interested 
in what the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] said. I was par- 
ticularly pleased with the statement that he does not share the 
heretical views that any member of the Democratic Party may 
hold. 

Mr. KING. No; if the Senator will pardon me, I referred to 
the heretical views of Republicans. 

Mr. COPELAND. Oh, I see! 

Mr. KING. While the Democrats have differences, I do not 
concede that those differences mean heresies. 
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Mr. COPELAND. I suppose there are times when even a 
Democrat may hold a heretical view. 

Mr. KING. I do not concede that. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is very generous and very loyal on 
the part of the Senator from Utah. 

In his speech yesterday Mr. McAdoo pointed particularly to 
New York State as having sought to nullify the laws of the 
country by its action with reference to the enforcement act. 
He presented some argument respecting double jeopardy. That 
is the thing which impelled the State of New York to repeal 
the Mullan-Gage Act, the enforcement law in our State. Our 
people did not approve a situation permitting a citizen to be 
arrested and put in jeopardy not alone for violation of the 
Volstead Act but also for violation of our State enforcement 
law. 

When our governor, Mr. Smith, approved the repeal of that 
act, he filed a memorandum which I think every Senator who 
is at all interested in fairness should read. He made the state- 
ment, in effect, that thousands of citizens had written him in 
protest, saying that they could not bear to have a return of 
the saloon. He said to these thousands of citizens and to all 
other citizens: 


There can be no such unthinkable thing as the rcturn of the saloon. 


He continued: 

I desire to give notice to every peace officer, every law-enforcement 
officer in the State of New York, that as chief executive of this State I 
expect every such officer to do his duty, and the same duty devolves 
upon him to enforce the Volstead Act as to enforce a State law. 


I desire further, Mr. President, to call attention to a con- 
ference which President Harding had in this city. He called 
together the governors of all the States, and sought to impress 
upon them the necessity for the enforcement of the Volstead 
Act. He requested the governors to have meetings in their 
respective States in order to impress upon peace officers the 
necessity of enforcing the Volstead law. The governor of my 
State, Mr. Smith, was the first one of the governors to call 
together at the State capitol the peace officers and the law- 
enforcement officers. He had there the sheriffs and all others 
who had the duty of enforcing the law. The governor stated 
to them, in terms which no one can mistake, that so long as he 
remained Governor of the State of New York any peace officer 
failing to enforce the Volstead Act and all other Federal laws 
would be removed from office if it was within the power of the 
governor to do it. In his latest message, only this month, the 
governor, in speaking to the legislature at Albany, called re- 
newed attention to the necessity of enforcement officers enforce- 
ing this law. 

The most important act which has taken place in my State 
in recent months, certainly, was the discovery and destruction 
of a still in Rockland County, the county where I live most of 
the time, This discovery and this destruction, this activity, 
was not on the part of Federal officers or prohibition-enforce- 
ment officers. This work was done by the State troopers under 
the leadership of Major Warner, who happens to be the son-in- 
law of the governor of my State. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 5 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BORAH. Do I understand that the Senator is stating, 
in effect, that Governor Smith is in favor of the Volstead Act? 

Mr. COPELAND. I am stating, in effect and by direct word, 
that so long as the Volstead Act is upon the statute books, Mr. 
Smith desires to have it enforced to the letter. 

Mr. BORAH. If that be true, would it not be well to have a 
State law which would help to enforce it? 

Mr. COPELAND. If the Senator heard the early part of my 
brief remarks, he heard what I said about the feeling in my 
State about the wrongfulness of double jeopardy. The Mullan- 
Gage law was repealed because the people of the State of New 
York did not believe and do not believe that it is right to have 
a citizen of our State arrested and convicted twice for the 
same offense; and I think the Senator from Idaho will agree 
with me that there is room at least for argument on that point. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. COPHLAND. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CARAWAY. There is room to believe that in some sec- 
tions they do not want to convict at all; is there not? 

Mr. SMOOT. They do not do it. 
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Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I assume that the Senator 
is speaking about the State of Arkansas, because he certainly 
would not reflect upon another State by standing on the floor 
of the Senate and intimating that any other State desired to 
nullify a law. If he refers to the State of New York, I want 
to say that the enforcement officers in my State, so long as 
the Volstead Act is written as it is, or after it is modified so as 
to make it a reasonable law, will still see to it that the law 
is enforced. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Let me ask the Senator a question seri- 
ously. Does not the Senator realize, and does he not know, 
that a campaign such as that which is going on in some States 
is an invitation to and does incite people to violate the law? 

Mr. COPELAND. Į can not speak for Arkansas—— 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator seemingly can not speak for 
New York. i 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes, I can; on this subject certainly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator knows that right here on the 
floor of the Senate there has been a campaign waged day in and 
day out which, if anybody pays any attention to the substance 
of the speeches, is an invitation to violate the law, and it has 
led thousands of people to jail. As long as there is a Con- 
stitution, and as long as people are sworn to uphold it, what 
is the use of perpetually complaining about the law? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if anybody is incited by that 
to do a wrong it is because of the information which goes out 
from this Capitol that the Volstead Act and the eighteenth 
amendment are the same thing. The idea is made to prevail 
throughout the country that the Volstead Act is the eighteenth 
amendment and that if a Senator or any other public person 
or any private individual rises in his place and criticizes in any 
way whatever the Volstead Act somehow or other he is railing 
against the Constitution and therefore that he must be a nulli- 
ficationist. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Let me ask the Senator, What is the use of 
standing here and day in and day out discussing it when it is 
not before the Senate if it is not for the purpose of weakening 
public confidence and public respect for law? If it has any 
other effect or is designed for any other purpose I am curious 
to know what it is. 

Mr. COPELAND. If that were the attitude of Senators we 
would not discuss it; we would simply go along and violate the 
law. But, of course, that is not the situation. On the con- 
trary, it is the desire of those who are not in sympathy with the 
present misleading standards of the Volstead Act to modify that 
act and make it a reasonable one. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Does the Senator from New York believe 
we could modify the Volstead Act so that he could get drunk 
without violating the law? 

Mr. COPELAND. No; and the Senator from New York has 
never advocated that; but Senators like the Senator from Ar- 
kansas have made that idea prevail. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator gives us too much credit. 

Mr. COPELAND. The people have been made to think the 
minute you talk about modifying the Volstead Act you are 
talking about permitting the sale of intoxicating liquors. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is all the Volstead Act does prohibit, 
and anybody who wants to modify it wants to have it modified 
so that somebody can get something that has a kick in it. 
There is no: use talking about modifying it if that is not the 
purpose; and we can not fool the people. We can not even 
fool ourselves, and when we can not do that we can not accom- 
plish anything by this talk. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, it is because of such state- 
meuts that we do not get anywhere in the discussion of this mat- 
ter. A “dry” is narrow in his views on this subject, broad 
though he may be in everything else. The Senator from Ar- 
kansas immediately seeks to throw dust in the atmosphere and 
to make people believe that the very mention of a modification 
of the Volstead Act is, somehow or other, a suggestion on the 
part of a Senator who favors it that people should get drunk. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Just permit me to say that a speech like the 
Senator’s will not ever be dust. It is too wet for that. 

Mr. COPELAND. I have thought sometimes that the 
speeches of the “drys” are moist enough at least to be mere 
mud. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator would indorse them if they 
were damp. 

Mr. COPELAND. But I want to say, while I am speaking on 
the subject, that anybody with an ounce of brains knows that 
so long as the eighteenth amendment is a part of the Constitu- 
tion there can be no modification of the Volstead Act except 
within the terms of the eighteenth amendment, but it could 
be modified so as to permit the sale of a beverage of very much 
higher alcoholic content than one-half of 1 per cent, and still 
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be within the limits and the words of the eighteenth amend- 
ment. 

The eighteenth amendment confers no power on Congress to 
prohibit the sale of nonintoxicating beverages, yet the Senator 
from Arkansas would have us believe it does, 

It is all very well for those members of my party who are 
utterly indifferent to the success of that organization at the 
polis to raise on every possible occasion criticisms which tend 
to divide the people of our country and the natural supporters 
of our party into two groups. . 

Mr. CARAWAY. What is the Senator doing? What was 
the purpose of his speech? He knows there are people who do 
not agree that the Constitution ought to be violated and that 
everybody ought to be permitted to get all the liquor he wants. 
Yet he stands here and talks and rails against that element, 
se then, if he is answered, he says we are trying to divide the 
party. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator from 
Arkansas this: Is it not possible that there could be the sale of 
a beverage of higher alcoholic content than one-half of 1 per 
cent which would not be intoxicating, and thus be within the 
provisions of the eighteenth amendment? 

Mr. CARAWAY. It would be unsatisfactory to the people 
who want to have the present law modified. They want a bev- 
erage with such an alcoholic content that they can drink it and 
come within, and I expect go beyond, the definition of a man 
who is drunk in Kansas. It is said that a man is never drunk 
in that State if he can hit the ground in three trials with his 
hat. In Kentucky the rule used to be that as long as you could 
lie on the ground and hold to the grass and not fall off the 
earth, you were sober. That sort of a modification of the law 
would be entirely satisfactory to the people who are making 
this fight. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I would like to say to the 
Senator from Arkansas, and to others who are as narrow as 
he is, that the present prohibition enforcement officers are fight- 
ing two armies. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, yes; that is true. 

Mr. COPELAND. They have brought upon themselves the 
necessity of fighting, not alone those who advocate a nullifica- 
tion of the eighteenth amendment but they are fighting also a 
great army believing that there could be sold beverages of 
higher alcoholic content than one-half of 1 per cent and satisfy- 
ing to them, and yet the distributers be within the meaning of 
the Constitution. 

Of course, if the prohibitionists, who are so rabid and who 
make so much fuss the minute there is talk about modifying 
the Volstead Act, are not willing to be assisted in a plan which 
will make possible the enforcement of the eighteenth amend- 
ment, they are blind; that is all. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. COPELAND. Oh, certainly. 

Mr, CARAWAY. The Senator from New York is an expert 
on many things. Primarily he was a practitioner of medicine 
of some branch; I am not familiar with that, and do not know. 
I do know this, though, that the Senator is perfectly aware of 
the fact that if we modify the law so that a man can get all 
the liquor he wants—and nothing less than that would satisfy 
him—we could not do it within the eighteenth amendment; and 
I know, and everybody else who has ever been charged with 
the duty of enforcing the law knows, that if people can sell a 
substitute whieh so nearly approaches the real article that 
there is always a question of whether a man got drunk on the 
substitute or upon genuine liquor, the law never can be en- 
forced. It is the experience of every State in the Union that 
has tried it under local option that they have to prohibit the 
sale of substitutes which so ‘nearly approach the real article 
that there could be some question about whether a man got 
drunk on a substitute or upon genuine liquor. 

May I say this, and then I will not interrupt the Senator 
further: I am perfectly willing that everybody should express 
his own views, though we do not have to assent to them; but 
this discussion in the Senate has but one effect, whatever the 
purpose is; it makes impossible the enforcement of the law. 
If people look at the Record or hear Senators proclaiming that 
this law is an invasion of their rights; that it imposes upon 
them hardships which, under the Constitution, they ought not 
to bear, it is an invitation to weaker men to violate the law; 
and it does look to me as though there are enough people doing 
that without our extending an invitation to others to go out 
and join them. That is the only effect such an argument could 
possibly have. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am very much interested 
in what the Senator says; it is a familiar argument. I have 
no question at all, from such research as I have been able to 
make, that there could be sold a beverage of an alcoholic con- 
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tent considerably higher than that now permitted by the Vol- 
stead Act which would not be intoxicating. 

If that is true—and it is susceptible of scientific proof or 
disproof—how unwise it is to.spend money and to set up the 
machinery to prohibit the drinking of beverages such as I have 
mentioned. If we could bring over to the side of law enforce- 
ment, and not only law enforcement but enthusiasm for law 
enforcement, a great group of persons who feel that they have 
been wronged because they are not permitted the use of a 
beverage which is not intoxicating in fact, and with which they 
have been familiar for years—if there could be brought over 
to the side of prohibition enforcement that group of our citi- 
zens, the problem of ending the liquor traffic would be solved 
in half the time that it will take under present conditions. 

I submit in all seriousness to the “drys” upon this floor that 
they have it within their power to hasten the time of complete 
prohibition. It is all very well in sarcasm or bitterness of 
tongue to proclaim that anybody who wants to modify the 
Volstead Act wants the saloon to come back, or wants it made 
possible for men to get drunk lawfully and legally; but that 
is not the case. 

So, when Mr. McAdoo in his speech yesterday railed at New 
York City and at Tammany Hall, and went away back to 1884, 
more than 40 years ago, to speak of political conditions which 
he claims prevailed in my State, I say he is going far out of 
his way to belittle the manhood and the decency of the citizens 
of my State. 

I contend that the law is enforced in the city of New York 
as well as in the average city of this country, and probably 
better. I contend that the men in charge of the political parties 
in my city and State are equal in culture and in decency and in 
Christian citizenship to the citizens of any other city and any 
other State. It is not right that anybody should take the stand 
that he has taken—to belittle and to besmirch the citizens of a 
great city and of a great State and the officials of a great 
city and a great State; and I think Mr. McAdoo has gone far 
afield in his efforts to proclaim his own candidacy for the 
Presidency and to belittle Mr. Smith and Mr. Ritchie and other 
men who do not agree with him as regards the Volstead Act. 
It is unfair and unjust, and I do not think it will go far toward 
promoting his candidacy. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I want to suggest that con- 
testing the prohibition views of Mr. McAdoo should not neces- 
sarily involve a personal attack on him. I have not followed 
the discussion and I do not intend to participate in it further 
than to say that having been told when I was out of the 
Chamber that the statement or suggestion was made here that 
Mr. McAdoo was opposed to the Federal reserve act, I think it 
fair to him to say that that is not the fact. Mr. McAdoo was 
momentarily and only momentarily drawn off from his advo- 
cacy of the Federal reserve act by another scheme, a specious 
scheme, but I want to give it as my considered judgment that 
without the fine cooperation of Mr. McAdoo it would have 
been literally impossible to have passed the Federal reserve act. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had disagreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 16462) 
making appropriations to supply urgent deficencies in certain 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and 
prior fiscal years, and to provide urgent supplemental appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for other 
purposes; requested a conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. Woop, 
Mr. CRAMTON, and Mr. BYkNs were appointed managers on the 
part of the House at the conference. 

NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 15641) making appropriations for 
the Navy Department and the naval service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1928, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee on page 53, line 2. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr, President, I hope we can go on with the 
bill, and I rise for the purpose of endeavoring to bring the 
debate back to the measure. 

Mr. HALE, I think it will only take a moment to dispose 
of the pending amendment. 

Mr. CURTIS. I understand there are other speeches to be 
made, and I think if we can take a few moments on the other 
amendment, perhaps we can then readily dispose of the one 
pending. 

I hope the amendment on page 51, lines 9, 10, 11, and 12, 
will be disagreed to. I can not agree with some Senators who 
have spoken that the question of a large Navy or the question 
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of a merchant marine is involved in the least in the amend- 
ment. I want to call the attention of the Senate to the act 
authorizing the building of these cruisers. The act of 1924 pro- 
vided for the building of eight cruisers, but section 4 of the act 
provided : 


That in the event of an international conference for the limitation of 
naval armaments the President is hereby empowered, in his discretion, 
to suspend in whole or in part any or all alterations or construction 
authorized in this act. 


Carrying out the intention expressed by the Congress in sec- 
tion 4 of the act of December 18, 1924, to which I have just 
called attention, the Congress on the llth day of February, 
1925, incorporated the following provision in the Navy appro- 
priation bill: 


The President is requested to invite the governments with which 
the United States has diplomatic relations to send representatives to 
a conference to be held in the city of Washington, which shall be 
charged with the duty of formulating and entering into a general inter- 
national agreement by which armaments for war, either upon land or 
sea, shall be effectively reduced and limited in the interest of the peace 
of:the world and the relief of all nations from the burdens of inorii- 
nate and unnecessary expenditures for the provision of armaments and 
the preparation for war. 


That language was incorporated in the act by the Congress 
asking the President to call a conference. The previous act 
had provided that if the conference should be called the Presi- 
dent could suspend the building of any of the eight cruisers. 

The President in his message on the Budget had the follow- 
ing to say on the matter of cruisers: 


While on the subject of our national defense it is proper to state that 
no provision is made in the estimates for the Navy Department for 
commencing the construction of the remaining three of the eight light 
cruisers which the act of December 18, 1924, authorizes to be under- 
taken prior to July 1, 1927. This country is now engaged in negotia- 
tions to broaden our existing treaties with the great powers which deal 
with the elimination of competition in naval armaments. I feel that 
it would be unfortunate at this time and not in keeping with our atti- 
tude toward these negotiations to commence the construction of these 
three cruisers. Rather do I recommend to the Congress the enactment 
of legislation which will extend the time for beginning their construction. 


What harm can come from carrying out the request of the 
President that we postpone the appropriation for the building 
of the three cruisers? He does not ask that they be abandoned, 
but he does ask the Congress to postpone or delay the appropria- 
tions for the building of the other three cruisers until we know 
the result of a conference which it is hoped may be called for 
this year. No harm can come from such a course, for the 
reason that of the eight cruisers authorized two will be com- 
pleted in 1929. The contracts for three more are to be let 
about March 10, 1927. Already the advertisements have been 
inserted in the papers and bids have been requested. It is not 
reasonable to suppose that those three cruisers can be built 
before 1930 or 1931. 

Appropriation for the building of two airplane carriers was. 
made by the Congress, and those carriers will be completed this 
year, one, I think, in July and the other in October. AU that 
the President has asked in his Budget message to the Congress 
is that we postpone for this year the appropriation for the 
three cruisers. If they can not be built before 1930, what harm 
can come from delaying the appropriation until the meeting of 
the next Congress? The construction being authorized, the ap- 
propriation could be made in the next Congress. The appro- 
priation can be made in the next Congress and the contracts 
could be made, and it is likely we would have the three cruisers 
just as soon as if we made the appropriation at this time. 

In addition to that, the two airplane carriers will have been 
completed and will be out of the way, and the appropriation 
will simply be delayed for that length of time. 

If I thought the granting of the request of the President in 
any way would interfere with the merchant marine, I would 
not favor it. If I thought it in any way prevented us preparing 
for national defense, so that our Nation could defend the lives 
and property of its citizens in every part of t:e world, I would 
not favor it. But no harm can come from granting the re- 
quest of the President. If we do not grant his request, in 
what position will we find ourselves? We will simply compel 
the President, under the act which we ourselves passed, to say 
he will not carry out our recommendation. I would rather 
grant his request in advance than to have him send word back 
to us that he will not use the appropriation. I do not know, 
of course, what the President would do, but I should think he 
would suspend the construction as authorized in section 4 of 
the act of December 18, 1924. Why not grant his request and 
postpone the appropriation until the next Congress? 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The pending amendment is 
not the one just under discussion by the Senator from Kansas. 
The pending amendment is the amendment on page 53, line 2, 
submitted by the committee, and the question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The Chair stated that the pending amendment had been pro- 
posed by the committee. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
page 53 in line 2. 

Mr. HALE. It was an amendment offered by me on the 
authorization of the committee. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should have to object te that. It was 
offered by the Senator from Maine as an individual Senator. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair calls the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Wisconsin to the following language 
in the report of the committee: 


The following amendment was approved by the committee and the 
chairman of the subcommittee authorized to offer the same to the 
bill in the Senate. 


Mr. LENROOT. I should like to take just a moment to make 
a brief statement in order that I may not appear to be incon- 
sistent. I stated a week ago that if there were any further 
reports of that character I should be compelled to make the 
point of order against all of them. However, at the time I 
made that statement the naval appropriation bill had then been 
reported to the Senate, and that is the reason why I do not 
make the point of order at this time. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I desire to address my brief 
remarks to the amendment on page 51, which I understand is 
now the pending amendment. 

I fully agree with the position taken by the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Curtis]. In my judgment, no good reason has 
been given or is likely to be given why the Senate should act 
contrary to the recommendations which have been made by the 
Executive in this matter. Of course, this is the season of the 
year when navies always become obsolete and when we are 
threatened with war. I have noticed for a good many years, 
along about the time the naval appropriation bill is under con- 
sideration, that there is a terrible obsolesence in ships, a terri- 
ble decadence in our naval power, and a tremendous war scare 
of some kind. I can not escape the conclusion that the argu- 
ment which was made by the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE], 
to a part of which I listened and all of which I have read, was 
unconsciously, of course, influenced just a trifle by that situa- 
tion to which I have adverted. 

I noted particularly the very useful table which was inserted 
at page 2068 of the Recorp by the Senator from Maine, making 
a comparison between the Navy of the United States and the 
Navy of Great Britain. The conclusion sought to be drawn 
from that table was to the effect that we were very much behind 
in our naval construction and that wè must immediately pro- 
ceed, contrary to the recommendation of the Chief Executive, 
with the construction of these cruisers. 

There is a formidable list of cruisers possessed by the British 
Empire, a grand total, I think, of about 40. I want to call 
attention first to the relative age of those cruisers when com- 
pared with the cruisers of the United States Navy. 

Of those 40 cruisers, all but 6, as I count them—the Frobisher, 
the Effingham, the Emerald, the Enterprise, the Despatch, and 
the Diomede, those being the only ones I can find—were com- 
pleted prior to the Washington Conference on the Limitation of 
Armaments. In other words, they are old cruisers. It will be 
noted that some 13 or 14 of them were constructed at a com- 
paratively remote period, so far as naval history goes. 

The Aurora was built in 1914, several were built in 1915, and 
another was built in 1916. That became of importance when 
we consider the fact that the average age of cruisers, as I 
recall it, is estimated by naval authorities at something like 
15 years. The average age of the British cruisers, as set forth 
in the table given by the Senator from Maine, is eight years. 
The average age of the American cruiser fleet is something less 
than two years. 

It will be noted, if Senators will examine the table before 
them, that all of these American cruisers have been built be- 
tween 1923 and 1925. lt must be borne in mind, therefore, 
that in order to arrive at anything like a fair comparison this 
difference in age ought to be taken into consideration. 

If the British cruiser program now projected should be 
completed and none of her present craft were to be scrapped, 
the British would have 63 light cruisers in 1932; but by that 
time 19 of the 40 now in existence will be 15 or more years old 
and thus obsolete. Therefore, 19 of the 23 British vessels 
building or projected are intended to replace old vessels, and 
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the present number will be increased only to 44. Of these, 
again, only 16 will be 10,000 ton, or “treaty cruisers,” and 15 
Will be of not over 5,000 tons. Among our own cruisers built, 
there are none under 7,500 tons, and among those building or 
authorized none under 10,000 tons. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President——— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. The Senator is aware of the 
fact that Great Britain is building 11 modern cruisers now? 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. And has three additional 
cruisers authorized and uppropriated for? 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIS. One at a time, if the Senator please. Let me 
say first in response to my friend from Indiana that that does 
not alarm me as much as I suppose he thinks it ought. 

I thought that, inspired by the proceedings of the Conference 
on the Limitation of Armaments, the American people had 
gotten out of their heads to some extent the idea of competitive 
armaments, I very well remember the time when it was re- 
garded as a conclusive argument that if some other nation was 
building a ship, then we must build one. The Senator now in 
his suggestion evidently has recurred to the doctrine that if 
some other nation is doing a thing, then we must do likewise. 
That appeals to me but very little. I do not concede that his 
argument has much persuasive force. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. That is not the argument at all. 

Mr. WILLIS.’ Then, what is it? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. The Senator from Ohio believes 
either that the 5-5-3 ratio should be maintained or that it 
should not be. Does the Senator from Ohio believe that the 
5-5-3 ratio should be maintained with America represented by 
the figure “5,’ with Great Britain represented by the figure 
“5,” and Japan represented by the figure “3”? 

Mr. WILLIS. I wish to say that in my opinion there is 
nothing sacrosanct about the ratio 5-5-3. I am perfectly will- 
ing to trust the American Congress and the American Presi- 
dent to meet conditions as they arise. So far as that is con- 
cerned, the Senator's argument has fallen to the ground, be- 
cause the provision for these three additional cruisers, which 
ultimately, by the way, will involve an expenditure of about 
$35,000,000, instead of the small amount that appears in the 
bill, is not going to establish the 5-5-3 ratio. So the Sen- 
ator’s argument falls even upon that basis. I say to the Sen- 
ator frankly that I am perfectly willing to trust the President 
and Congress to deal with these situations as they arise, and I 
think the President has dealt wisely with this situation. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. The Senator from Ohio does 
not understand the suggestion. Great Britain has 54 cruisers 
at the present time, either built or building; America has only 
15 cruisers, built or building, while under the 5-5-3 arrange- 
ment we are entitled to 54 of the same tonnage. Japan has 25 
cruisers. Even if we should build the 3 which are proposed 
in this amendment, we should then have only 18, while Great 
Britain has at this moment, with the 3 additional cruisers 
appropriated for that soon will be built, 14 cruisers that will 
be brand new. Does the Senator from Ohio believe that with 
our world trade equal to that of Great Britain, with America 
occupying a central situation in the world, with the necessity of 
maintaining a merchant marine, it should fall so far below 
the 5-5-3 ratio as to have no adequate naval force in comparison 
with that of other nations? 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, if the Senator has concluded 
his statement, I desire to say that I had intended to state that 
there is nothing about the British cruiser strength that need 
frighten anybody anywhere, Evidently it has frightened the 
distinguished Senator from Indiana. Consider the British 
cruisers. Here is the Aurora, built in 1914, displacement 3,500 
tons. The Senator knows that any authority on naval affairs 
will affirm that a cruiser with a displacement below 5,000 tons 
is of practically no value for offensive purposes. 

Mr. HALE. Oh, Mr. President, I can not let that statement 
go unchallenged. i 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I must dispute 
that statement. 

Mr. WILLIS. The Senator may dispute it, but there is very 
excellent authority to that effect. 

Mr. HALE. I think not. 

Mr. WILLIS. I think so. There is a difference of opinion. 

Mr. HALE. A cruiser of that size is no good against a ship 
of larger size, carrying greater and heavier guns, but it is 
of infinite use against destroyers and submarines and sxivaller 
boats. 
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Mr. WILLIS. Of course, the Senator understands our 
cruisers are of a larger type and are of recent construction. 

Mr. HALE. They are of a larger type than are the Brit- 
ish cruisers, of which the Senator is now speaking, but they 
are not to be compared in any way with the larger types of 
cruiser, with a displacement of 10,000 tons, of which Great 
Britain is building 11 now, with 3 more authorized and ap- 
propriated for, and it is planned to build 9 more, which are 
already authorized. 

Mr. WILLIS. Of course, the Senator understands we are 
also building cruisers, which I hope in every respect are the 
equal of the ones Great Britain is constructing. 

Mr. HALE. We are not even carrying out the authorization 
for the eight which we have already authorized unless this 
amendment goes through. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WILLIS. I will ask Senators to wait a moment. I 
wish to occupy the floor myself, and I almost forget who is 
making the speech, 

The very proper interruptions of the Senator from Maine and 
the Senator from Indiana illustrate the viewpoint of a great 
many people, but I am frank to say that it is not my view- 
point, namely, that if some other nation desires to increase the 
tax burdens of its people, if it decides to go into this matter 
of competitive armaments, if it decides to build larger ships 
than some other nation has built, therefore, if they do that, 
we immediately must do exactly the same thing. I do not 
agree to that, and that argument does not carry weight with 
me. 

Mr. 
Chair. 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield first to the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. HALE. Will the Senator tell me what he means by 
competitive armaments? 

Mr. WILLIS. I mean the program that the Senator is trying 
to enter into. 

Mr. HALE. Does the Senator mean by competitive arma- 
ments that we want to strive to go ahead of Great Britain, 
so far as naval armament is concerned. Because we do not. 

Mr. WILLIS. I do not believe I can answer the Senator’s 
question better than I have answered it. I say that, in my 
judgment, at this juncture, with the President making the 
recommendation which he makes, and which I shall quote in 
a moment, just what the Senator is trying to induce the country 
to enter into is a program of competitive armaments. 

Mr. HALE. But was it not decided by the Washington 
treaty that so far as capital ships and carriers were con- 
cerned we were to have a Navy equal to that of any other 
nation in the world; that is, 5-5 with Great Britain and 5-3 
with Japan? 

Mr. WILLIS. I understand that very well. 

Mr. ITALE. We were infinitely stronger than Great Britain 
at that time, were we not, in this type of ships which we had 
on hand and building? 

Mr. WILLIS. I understand that, and will admit it, but the 
Senator has not brought out that point. 

Mr. HALE. I did bring it out. 

Mr. WILLIS. The point is that we were strong in that type 
of ships, and, perhaps we were outdone in that regard in the 
matter of scrapping vessels, because we have scrapped more 
thun any other nation. 

Mr. HALE. Why should we keep an equal strength in that 
class and type of ships; why not keep it also in other ships? 

Mr. WILLIS. We have not all our strength in that class of 
ships. 

Mr. HALE. But does not the Senator think that having 
been placed on an equality basis as to one class of ships we 
should be placed on an equality as to other classes of ships? 

Mr. WILLIS. If the Senator wants to have my opinion. on 
it further—I thought I had explained 

Mr. HALE. But I did not understand the Senator’s expla- 
nation. 

Mr. WILLIS. Then let me see if I can state it clearly. I 
do not think there is anything sacred about the 5-5-3 ratio. I 
am not alarmed, so fur as that is concerned, when the Senator 
tells me that Great Britain is building one ship or five ships 
or seven ships. I think in the first place—— 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIS. Wait a moment. I wish to say that, in the 
first place, the Senator and no other member of his committee 
has the slightest idea that we are going to have war with the 
British Empire—not the slightest. 

Mr. HALE. Neither had we that idea when we made the 
5-5-3 treaty. 
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Mr. WILLIS. We are not going tò have any war with the 
British Empire; and, secondly, if we should have, the thing 
upon which we would rely to win, as we should win in that case, 
is not the Navy but it is the hostage that we have at our very 
doors. The Senator knows that, if a war with England—an 
absolutely impossible thing—should come about, the United 
States would take possession of Canada in a month. 

Mr. HALE. And on that account the Senator thinks we 
should not keep up our Nary? 

Mr. WILLIS. On that account I decline to be alarmed by 
the annual scare about obsolete ships and the obsolescence of 
Ships, particularly when the committee that favors the en- 
larged appropriation shows in its own list that the ships that 
have given them the nightmare and frightened them so are 
ships that are practically obsolete. I started to read this list 
from the speech of the Senatur from Maine. Here is the 
Aurora, built in 1914—an old ship, with a displacement of 
3,500 tons. Then there is the Conquest, built in 1915, with a 
displacement of 3,750 tons, and so on. There is a long list, 
and out of this number, out of a total of 40 that have alarmed 
the Senate committee, there are 34 of those ships with less 
displacement than 5,000 tons. 

Mr. HALE. Does the Senator think that Great Britain 
could go ahead any faster than she is going ahead with the 
replacement of those ships? 

Mr. WILLIS. I am not thinking very much about Great 
Britain or worrying very much about Great Britain; I am 
speaking about my own country and what its attitude ought to 
be in this present situation. I am not particularly worried 
about Great Britain. 

Mr. HALE. Neither am I, Mr. President. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I am very much interested in 
the Senator's statement that in case of war with Great Britain 
America would immediately undertake to invade Canada. I 
confess I have given that no thought whatever, and I confess 
that I do not believe there is the remotest chance of war with 
Great Britain now or at any other time. 

Mr. WILLIS. I agree with the Senator fully in that re- 
spect. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. But carrying the Senator’s 
analogy to its final conclusion, I assume the Senator, then, 
would say that in the event of war with Japan, Japan would 
immediately possess itself of the Philippine Xslands and Hawaii, 
and that we need no Navy for their protection, and that the 
Panama Canal could go unprotected and that all our foreign 
trade would be perfectly guaranteed and protected without a 
Navy strong enough to enforce our national rights. Is that 
the Senator’s position with reference to Japan, for instance, 
and the Philippine Islands? 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I think I am dealing with an 
almost hopeless case if what I have said has made no further 
impression on the receptive faculties of the Senator than it 
apparently has made. Simply because I want to stand by the 
recommendations of the Chief Executive, who is trying to 
negotiate agreements for the limitation of armaments, simply 
because I believe in that policy, the Senator intimates that I 
am not in favor of a Navy adequate to defend our interests 
against foreign aggression. i 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Suppose we should have war 
before there is any further disarmament agreement entered 
into, would the Senator then be willing to have his country 
thoroughly unprepared to protect its interests in such an emer- 
gency? 

Mr. WILLIS. “Thoroughly unprepared”! How many ships 
does this bill provide for without any new construction? Three 
hundred and twenty-odd; and yet the Senator says the country 
is entirely unprepared. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I say, as compared with other 
nations with whom it is always possible but never probable 
there might be trouble, the country is unprepared. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. One ata time; I shall yield in just a moment. 
I have heard arguments like this made for a good many years. 
It is the same old stuff, that we are going to have a war with 
somebody right away; that the enemy is right at our gates; 
that our ships are not well equipped, and that we are un- 
prepared. Any individual who will study the appropriation 
bills for the last 15 years, and note the appropriations made 
for the Army and the Navy, certainly will be convinced that this 
country has not been derelict and that it is not going to be 
derelict simply because it does, as I hope it will do, stand by 
the man who is supposed to knuw more about the situation 
than anybody else. The Chief Executive, who is charged with 
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the execution of the laws, asks the Congress not to thrust this | matter to give the President a reasonable time within which to 
legislation upon him, but wiser (?) men tell him he does not | carry out his plans in order to.secure an international agree- 


know anything about foreign relations and that we have got 
to have these ships right away. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President— 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. ODDIE. Does the Senator believe that our experts on 
naval matters, who have been trained a lifetime in studying 
the technical problems relating to the Navy, are authorities on 
questions with respect to the Navy? 

Mr. WILLIS. I think I will say yes, with some quali- 
fications. I have read a good deal of testimony and heard a 
good deal, but to answer the Senator's question I would say 
“yes,” with reservations. 

Mr. ODDIE. I refer to the officers of our Navy who have 
made a life study of these problems. I believe that the Presi- 
dent of the United States has had some advice which is not in 
accord with the views of the best authorities on naval matters. 
I refer to advice from officials of the Bureau of the Budget. 
I believe that certain assistants to the Director of the Budget 
have advised on this matter when they were not thoroughly 
prepared to give advice. Their motives may have been per- 
fectly honorable and aboveboard, but I believe it is a lack of 
full understanding and a lack of complete knowledge which 
has brought the President to this state of mind. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, that is an interesting statement 
to make. I hope the Senator will think it over. He suggests 
that the President has taken his position because of lack of 
information and lack of knowledge. My impression is, from 
what little I know of this Government, that the man who for 
the time being is charged with the management of the foreign 
affairs of this country has access to sources of information that 
no private citizen and no other official of the Government can 
have. I think that he is about as well equipped to judge as to 
what ought to be done at a particular time as are those of us 
who do not have that information. I now yield to the Senator 
from Utah. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I say, supplementing the 
statement just made by the Senator from Ohio—which I think 
is an admirable one—that the position of the Senator from 
Nevada is a most extraordinary one. I should like to know 
what some of the persons he has referred to, who have given 
bad advice to the President, know about foreign affairs, about 
the efforts which the President is making to secure a further 
disarmament conference. 

I am not a follower of President Coolidge. I am a Democrat; 
and many of his policies I think are most unwise, and many of 
his policies of a foreign character I do not approve of; but the 
President—and I pay tribute to his desire for world peace— 
has devoted himself to an attempt to secure a further inter- 
national agreement further to limit armaments. The Senator 
from Nevada, if he is a good Christian and a patriotice citizen— 
and I know he is both, although perhaps we may have dif- 
ferences about the former—ought to welcome those efforts of 
the President of the United States and join hands with him. 

The President has not said that we are to abandon the con- 
struction of these three cruisers, but simply to postpone for the 


time being the letting of the contracts until the President can 


determine whether this conference shall be held. 

The President has not been misled; the Budget has not 
misled him; and I think it is an improper charge for the 
Senator to say that the officers of the Budget have misled the 
President. The President is in conference with Secretary 
Wilbur. Secretary Wilbur and the officers of the Navy have 
advised the President with respect to these questions; and the 
President, after full investigation, has deliberately said that, 
important as it is to have all of these eight cruisers speedily 
constructed, it may be an impediment to the securing of an 
international agreement for further limitation of armaments if 
the contracts for those three are immediately let. 

May I say to the Senator, while I have the floor, that we have 
not made such very great progress toward the completion of 
those that are now under contract. The Senator knows that 
the Steel Trust never was So regnant and powerful as now; and 
the Steel Trust and its representatives are urging the construc- 
tion of these cruisers and the letting of contracts now because, 
as we know, the price of steel has reached altitudinous heights, 
I believe that if we should let contracts to-day for these three 
ships it would not bring about their completion any quicker; 
and I think that if we wait for a few months for the letting of 
these contracts we will get the steel at a much lower price than 
we would have to pay if the contracts were let now. 

I think the President is acting wisely in this matter; and, 
speaking for myself, while I desire a Navy up to date, a modern 
Navy in every possible way, a strong Navy, I am willing in this 


ment, failing which we will go ahead and complete these ships 

and build others, and have a Navy that is adequate to meet any 

exigency that may arise. 

ee ODDIE and Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana addressed the 
air. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Purrers in the chair). 
the Senator from Ohio yield further and, if so, to whom? 

Mr. WILLIS. I think in fairness I probably ought to 
yield to the Senator from Nevada, since the question was 
rather directed to him. I hope I may be permitted to proceed, 
however. 

Mr. ODDIE. Just a moment. 

In answer to the comments of the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Kine], I will state that in my remarks I am not referring to the 
question of a limitation of armaments conference, which I hope 
will take place and be productive of good results. That is some- 
thing we are all hopeful for. I am referring to the physical 
condition of the Navy, and the knowledge of the officials of 
the Navy of those conditions. What I say has no bearing on the 
question of a limitation of armaments conference; but I do be- 
lieve that we should keep our Navy up to the 5-5-3 basis, and 
I feel that if we fail and neglect to make this appropriation for 
starting these cruisers we will be neglecting our duty. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President——— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. WILLIS. Let me first make a response to what was said 
by the Senator from Nevada just now. 

The Senator from Nevada is in favor of another conference 
for the limitation of armaments. So am I. So is the country. 
There is not any doubt about that. The country is not in favor 
of a mad race here in the construction of ships. I am perfectly 
confident of that. 

Now, however. the Senator says he is in favor of a further 
conference for the limitation of armaments. Then upon what 
theory does he arrogate to himself greater information than 
the man who is charged with that responsibility? The Presi- 
dent of the United States is seeking to secure an arrangement 
for the limitation of armaments, and he says that what the 
Senator proposes will hamper him in what he is trying to do. 
Then why insist on doing the thing that the man who knows 
what he is talking about says he does not want done? 

Mr. ODDIE and Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr, WILLIS. I yield to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. ODDIE. I can give a very simple answer to that, a 
very homely answer, by saying that a man going into a poker 
game would be much better off with several aces in his hand. 
I feel that if we should go ahead in good faith as the committee 
has recommended, the President will have a very much stronger 
hand and be much more apt to secure the kind of conference 
that he desires. 

Mr. WILLIS. In other words—to make a very crude illus- 
tration out of this, because I am not acquainted with the 
terms—in other words, if the fellow who is playing in the 
game will permit the fellow on the other side to tell him what 
cards he ought to have, and how to play them, he will play 
better. That is the logic of the Senator. 

Mr. COPELAND and Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana addressed 
the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield; and 
if so, to whom? 

Mr. WILLIS. I think I ought to yield to my friend from 
New York. He contributed to the hilarity of the situation this 
morning. I yield to my friend. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I realize that it is unusual 
for the Senator from New York to contribute to the hilarity of 
the situation, because that part is usually played by the Sena- 
tor from Ohio. [Laughter.] However, did I understand the 
Senator from Nevada to say that the President of the United 
States had lack of information and lack of knowledge? 

Mr. KING. Yes; he did. 

Mr. WILLIS. I so understood him. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is the most amazing thing I ever 
heard said by a regular Republican. 

Mr. WILLIS. I thought so myself. I was perfectly as- 
tounded to hear it. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is lese majesty; is it not? 

Mr. WILLIS. I would not undertake to define it, but I do 
not subscribe to that view. Has the Senator finished his 
question? 

Mr. COPELAND. Why, no; I feel quite disturbed about it. 
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Mr. WILLIS. The Senator can get information subsequently 
from the Senator from Nevada. I desire to proceed now with 
my remarks, Mr. President. 

I want to say one other thing in response to the suggestion 
made by the Senator from Nevada to the effect that in these 
matters we should follow the advice of naval officers. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I think there should be a dis- 
tinction there. I think we should accept statements they make 
as scientifically correct statements on matters on which they 
are thoroughly versed. 

Mr. WILLIS. The Senator thinks that in matters concerning 
the Navy, and appropriations for increase of the Navy, we 
should be guided by the naval officers rather than by the Presi- 
dent? 

Mr. ODDII. Not necessarily, Mr. President; but when ques- 
tions relating to the physical condition of the Navy are being 
discussed, I think the best authorities available should be con- 
sulted. 

Mr. WILLIS. What we are talking about now is not the 
physical condition of the Navy, particularly, but whether we 
shall make an addition to the Navy. The Senator thinks in 
those matters we should take the advice of naval officers? 

Mr. ODDIE. Congress has already determined that we shall 
make certain additions to our fleet. 

Mr. WILLIS. The Senator does not want to beg the ques- 
tion in that way. Of course the Senator does not. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, the legislation authorizing the 
construction has already been passed. 

Mr. WILLIS. Oh, I understand the legislation perfectly 
well. I understand what the Senator means to say, but what 
he means to say is not what he said. We are not at all bound 
by that. We are not compelled to make this appropriation. 
The Senator does not mean that at all. We can exercise our 
discretion on that matter. 

Mr. ODDIE. If we intend to carry out the will of Congress, 
I say that we ought to build these ships; there should be no 
delay. 

Mr. WILLIS. This Congress has as much authority as any 
preceding Congress or any succeeding one. There is no ques- 
tion about the power. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WILLIS. Just wait a moment. What I was going to 
say is that I have as great respect for the officers and men in 
the Navy as any citizen can possibly have. I recall that very 
recently, when some criticism—perhaps indirectly intended— 
was aimed at one division of the Navy, I, as best I could, 
responded to that, and resented that criticism. So I believe in 
the Navy; but the Senator will find that if he is to allow the 
officers of the Navy to prescribe the size of the Navy, and the 
officers of the Army to prescribe the size of the Army, he will 
have burdens upon the taxpayers of this country of which he 
has not dreamed. I am willing to take their recommendation 
and then exercise, I hope, sound discretion thereon. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana and Mr. EDGE addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Does the Senator from Ohio 
have any independent judgment of his own on this proposition, 
aside from the recommendations made by anybody with ref- 
erence to the policy? In other words—— 


Mr. WILLIS. Let me answer that. That is a complete 


question. I say yes; I have some independent judgment of my 


own. I have been trying to express it here, but I do not get 
along very fast, because my friends interrupt me. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I gathered that the Senator 
was against the construction of these three cruisers chiefly be- 
cause the President had advised against it or was opposed to it 
himself. 

Mr. WILLIS. Oh, no; that was not the reason. I have not 
always voted with the President. The Senator Knows that. I 
do not expect always to vote with him, but when I think he is 
absolutly right, as I do in this case, I vote with him. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Then let me follow that by this 
question: Does the Senator think it is right, in a world such as 
that in which we dwell, for Great Britain to have 54 cruisers 
of this type, Japan 25, and America only 15 built or building? 
In other words, does the Senator believe that we can safeguard 
our national policy, even in peace time, with a Navy of that 
size compared with these other countries? 

Mr. WILLIS. That is a perfectly pertinent and proper ques- 
tion. I say, in response to the question, that I do not regard 
it as a matter of right at all. It is a question of practicability. 
The Senator asks me if I think it is right. I think that is a 
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question to be decided by each nation for itself. As I said, it is 
not a matter of right but a matter of practicability; and, so 
far as that is concerned, if it is desired to go into that, he would 
be a careless student of history and of world economics who 
did not recognize the peculiar situation in which the British 
Empire finds itself. The British Isles are a comparatively small 
country. England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales would starve 
to death in a month if they did not retain control of the lanes 
of the seas. It is a matter of absolute life and death to them 
to keep commerce moving. So far as that is concerned, our 
country, happily, is not in that situation. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WILLIS. Just wait now. Our country is not in that 
Situation. If it were necessary we could build a wall about 
this Republic, and we could live on and on here and thrive and 
prosper. I am not in favor of doing that, but I make that state- 
ment in order that the difference between the situation of the 
two countries can be understood. The British Empire, if its 
naval strength in any respect wanes, is face to face with a 
crisis—Canada, Australia, New Zealand, the Cape—so it is ab- 
solutely vital that it should maintain at all times a strong navy. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President 
Mr. WILLIS. I yield. 
Mr. KING. If Japan or Great Britain or France or any 


other country should determine to build, say, a thousand sub- 
marines, would it not be a very stupid policy for us to feel con- 
strained to build a thousand? 

Mr. WILLIS. But that is the policy here advocated. 

Mr. KING. There might be some weapon of offense and 
defense superior to a submarine. We might have expert ad- 
vices which would bring us to the conclusion that there were 
weapons superior to a submarine. 

The point I am trying to make is that one nation may have 
54 cruisers, but that would not compel us to have 54. We may 
think it is unwise to have vessels of that type. We may want 
30 of that type, and a superior number of some other type. 
So that this fetish of 5-5-3, and duplicating the ships of every 
other nation which are subject to that so-called ratio, building 
the same number of the same class, the same type, to me is 
the most absurd and stupid proposition I ever heard. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. EDGE. I want to see if I have the Senator’s idea cor- 
rectly. I understand he favors another disarmament confer- 
ence, as I am sure we all do; but if another conference should 
be called and they should reach a decision as to a proper ratio 
between the nations, his position is that he does not believe our 
Nation should attempt to reach the maximum of the ratio 
permitted. 

Mr. WILLIS. I have not stated any such position as that. 

Mr. EDGE. I do not want to misstate the Senator’s position. 

Mr. WILLIS. I have stated no such position. 

Mr. EDGE. It seems clear to me that the Senator said that 
the 5-5-3 ratio made absolutely no difference to him. P 

Mr. WILLIS. No; I did not say that. I said I did no 
regard that as a sacred thing by any manner of means, that I 
did not regard that as a procrustean bed to which we must fit 
ourselves. I say the Government of the United States, the 
President of the United States, the Congress of the United 
States, can be relied upon at any time t- do at least that 
believed to be right. That is what I am trying to say. 

Mr. EDGE. I did not know that there was any question 
raised over the assertion that we are not at the present time 
in such a position that we are anywhere near the maximum 
permitted under the 5-5-3 ratio. 

Mr. WILLIS. And the construction of these cruisers would 
not bring us to that position. 

Mr. EDGE. It would lead us in that direction. But I would 
like to get from the Senator a definite answer, if I can. Is it 
his position that if a new ratio were established, he would 
oppose legislation or appropriations which would make it pos- 
sible for our country to reach the maximum? 

Mr. WILLIS. When that legislation should be proposed, I 
say to the Senator, my position upon it would be determined 
after a consideration of all the facts as they then existed. I 
would decline absolutely to allow any set of men to lay down 
a rule and say, “ You have to fit yourself to that in the future.” 

Mr. EDGE. Is not this particular appropriation directed en- 
tirely to the end of bringing the United States somewhere near 
the position it should occupy in the 5-5-3 ratio? 

Mr. WILLIS. It is directed entirely in the face of the re- 
quest of the man who is charged by the American people with 
the responsibility of bringing about another disarmament con- 
ference, and he begs of the Congress not to embarrass him by 
thrusting this upon him, But the Senator, assuming greater 
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knowledge upon that, says “ No, Mr. President, you are wrong 
about this, and your diplomatic advices are all wrong. It 
would help you very much to have these three ships built.” 

Mr. EDGE. I think there may be a perfectly justifiable 
difference of opinion as to whether we should not proceed to 
place ourselves at once in the position we should occupy under 
the 5-5-3 ratio, rather than wait, and I do not think that con- 
stitutes a fundamental difference of opinion with the President. 

Mr. WILLIS. I am not asserting that. 

Mr. EDGE. No. The President, as I understand him, is 
entirely satisfied with the authorization of additional cruisers, 
some 12, as I recall, but did not think we should start them at 
once. Members of the committee, and Members of Congress, 
differ with him on that detail. As far as the disarmament con- 
ference is concerned, I think we all agree that it can never be 
brought about unless it is called by the President of the United 
States. There is no disposition on the part of the executives 
or rulers of the other nations, apparently, to call a disarmament 
conference. 

Mr. WILLIS. What the Senator is proposing to do is to em- 
barrass the only man who could call a conference and make it 
so that he could not call it. 

Mr. EDGE. I do not agree with the Senator at all that it is 
an embarrassment. 

Mr. WILLIS. That is the way the President thinks about it. 

Mr. EDGE. I think it is simply a matter of policy which 
each individual Senator must decide for himself. 

Mr. WILLIS. As long as it has been referred to, let us see 


what the President does say about it, since the argument has | 


turned upop that. In his message he said: 


While on the subject of our national defenses, it is proper to state 
that no provision is made in the estimates for the Navy Department 
for commencing the construction of the remaining three of six light 
cruisers which the act of December 18, 1924, authorized to be under- 
taken prior to July, 1927, 


Note this: 


This country is now engaged in negotiations to broaden our existing 
treaties with the great powers which deal with the elimination of com- 
petition in naval armaments. I feel that it would be unfortunate at 
this time and not in keeping with our attitude toward these negotia- 
tions to commence construction of these three cruisers; rather do I 
recommend to the Congress the enactment of legislation which will 
extend the time for beginning their construction. 


Later on, in a public address, he said: 


I do not believe we can advance the policy of peace by a return to 
the policy of competitive armaments. While I favor an adequate 
Army and Navy, I am opposed to any effort to militarize this Nation. 


So there is no doubt about the attitude of the President. 

Mr HALE. Mr. President, just what wete the reasons 
given? 

Mr. WILLIS. I do not understand the Senator's question. 

Mr. HALE. Just what were the reasons given by the Presi- 
dent for not going ahead now? 

Mr. WILLIS. Does the Senator mean in the President’s 
message? 

Mr. HALE. Yes; just what were the reasons given as to 
why it would impede him in calling another conference? 

Mr. WILLIS. Of course, the Senator understands I have no 
information other than that which is public and in the posses- 
sion of the Senator. I do not know what was in the President’s 
mind. I know what he said, and the Senator knows what he 
said, and the country knows what he said, that he does not 
desire this appropriation made because of the reasons just 
given here. 

Mr. HALE. There were no reasons given for it except that 
he did not want it done because it might interfere. I think 
we are entitled to know how it might interfere. 

Mr. WILLIS. Let the Senator go up and talk with the 
President and find out. I do not know. I am not the Presi- 
dent’s spokesman. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator wants to go ahead on that sort of 
a suggestion without knowing any reason for it. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, if I did not have enough con- 
fidence in the Chief Executive of the country to believe that he 
had definite reasons to sustain the position which he advo- 
cates—I do not know what I would feel about my respect for 
the Executive. I think the President had good reasons. At 
any rate, he states his request here. 

Mr. HALE. But, Mr. President, we are the ones why must 
provide and maintain a navy. We have simply had a message 
from the President, which comes under a section of the Con- 
stitution of the United States providing that he “shall from 
time to time give to the Congress information on the state of 
the Union and recommend to their consideration such meas- 
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It is his 
duty to give us that. He has sent that message, but I have 
not seen any explanation of it. It is still up to us to decide 
whether we are going to maintain an adequate navy. 

Mr. WILLIS. Certainly; and I have decided what I am 
going to do, and the Senator decides what he is going to do. 
I am not criticizing the Senator. 

Mr. HALE. We are no more obliged to follow that than the 
President is obliged to follow what we have recently done in 
respect to arbitration with Mexico. 

Mr. WILLIS. Of course, we are not obliged to follow the 
President’s advice in this matter, but I think we exercise very 
bad judgment in this instance, and convict ourselves in the 
forum of nations of very great inconsistency if we do not fol- 
low it. Senators stand here and say they are in favor of a 
conference for the limitation of armaments, and yet seek to do 
the thing which, in thé judgment of the man who is to call the 
conference, will probably make it impossible. 

Mr. HALE. I would like to ask the Senator a further ques- 
tion. 

Mr. WILLIS. Very well. 
` Mr. HALE. When we had the last conference on limitation 
of armaments, does not the Senator think the reason it went 
through, and that we were able to bring about a 5-5-3 ratio, 
was that we had a great preponderance of capital ships at 
that time? 

Mr. WILLIS. I would not be surprised to find that that had 
some influence. . 

Mr. HALE. Now, we are approaching the question of an- 
other conference. We are approaching it from the point of 
view of cruisers, we will say. and in this matter we are far 
behind other nations. Does the Senator think we are better 
off if we do not even appropriate for the ships we have already 
authorized? 

Mr. WILLIS. I am delighted the Senator asked that ques- 
tion, because it discloses an interesting situation here. The 
Senator argues that because at a disarmament conference we 
had a superabundance of capital ships which we could offer to 
scrap, ships upon which we had expended $150,000,000, that 
gave us greater leverage. That is the Senator’s argument. 

Mr. HALE. I think so. 

Mr. WILLIS. And applied to this case that we should go on 
and build more ships and spend another $150,000,000, so that 
we can scrap them when we get into the next conference. I do 
not follow the Senator’s logic. 

Mr. HALE. We want to be as strong as we can, even if we 
can not have a preponderance of strength, do we not? 

Mr. WILLIS. In other words, the way to promote peace in 
the world, according to the Senator’s contention, is to go on 
and build ships so rapidly that we will scare the world into 


peace. 

Mr. HALE. I do not think we would have to build them. 
I think once the world knew that we proposed to keep up to 
the 5-5-3 ratio in all classes of ships, once they knew that that 
was our honest purpose and intent, I am very certain we would 
be able to make some arrangement for cutting down propor- 
tionately all along the line. . 

Mr. WILLIS. It seems to me the Senator’s argument leads 
exactly to that conclusion, that we should go on and build 
ships in order to have a large number to sacrifice at the next 
conference. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I have occupied the floor long enough; but I 
must yield to my friend from Nevada, from the State where 
there is not enough water to float a canoe; but go ahead. 

Mr. ODDIE. We have three lakes in the State of Nevada— 
diverting a little—on every one of which all the navies on the 
face of the earth could maneuver. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is, during the wet season. 

Mr. ODDIE. Every navy on the face of the earth during all 
seasons. 

But I would like to ask the Senator from Ohio if he did not 
quote from the President a moment ago to the effect that the 
President advocated an adequate Navy? 

Mr. WILLIS. I think that is the language he used. 

Mr. ODDIE. The question of what an adequate navy is is 
one that reasonably comes before the Senate and Congress. I 
contend very strongly that even if we build these three ships 
we will not have an adequate Navy, if we recognize the 5-5-3 
ratio, because even then we will not be up to the other countries. 
Mr. WILLIS. Of course, I understand that is the Senator’s 
opinion, and he is very moderate in the expression of his view. 
Men could be found who would contend that if we built 20 
ships more we would not have an adequate Navy. I understand 
that is a question upon which the Senate has a right to pass 
and is not bound by the President. But I am contending for 
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this view because I think it is a just view, particularly in view 
of the fact that the President is charged by law, by a provision 
of the naval appropriation law heretofore enacted, with the 
responsibility of promoting an international conference on the 
limitation of armaments. Yet the Senator proposes to do the 
very thing which the President says will seriously impede that 
work. 

I want to finish the analysis of the table inserted in the REc- 
orp by the Senator from Maine, a very useful table. I was 
calling attention to the fact that in this terrible list of 40 cruis- 
ers that England has, some 13 or 14 of them are now prac- 
tically obsolete. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Why? 

Mr. WILLIS. Because they were built from 10 to 12 years 
ago, and, according to all the authorities I have examined, the 
life of a cruiser is about 15 years. The life of a battleship is 
about 20 years. 

Again, not only are they old ships, but 34 out of the 40 are 
of a displacement below 5,000 tons, whereas of the ships we 
have they are all, according to this table, of a displacement of 
7,500 tons. 

Another matter with reference to speed: Let us look at this 
list prepared by the Senator from Maine. The Hawkins and 
the Vindictive, two of the chief of the British cruisers, have a 
speed of 30 knots. 

The Frobisher and the Effingham have a speed of 30.5 knots. 
The Emerald and the Enterprise have a speed of 33 knots. All 
the rest of the ships in this awful list—-which makes the 
Senator from Maine wake up nights with a feeling of a weight 
upon his chest, an awful nightmare—have a speed cf 29 
knots, whereas all our ships have a speed of 33.7 knots. 

As I started to say a bit ago, naval experts have frequently 
stated that cruisers of less than 5,000 tons are of little if any 
offensive value. It is a fact that 34 of Great Britain’s light 
cruisers have a displacement of less than 5,000 tons. Of the 
six American cruisers, four have a displacement of 9,750 tons, 
and two a displacement of 7,750 tons. The average tonnage 
of a British light cruiser is considerably below 5,000, whereas 
the average tonnage of the American cruisers is 7,500. 

The matter of speed I have already talked about. ‘There 
is another thing—the matter of airplanes. According to this 
table on the preceding page, it is stated that we have 18 
battleships. As I recall, each one of those battleships carries 
three airplanes. That would make 54. Each one of these 
cruisers, 10 in number, carries three, which would make 30, 
which would be a total of 84. In other words, in the American 
fleet we have & airplanes. 

As I recall the British ships, there are none of them that 
carry airplanes at all, so we do not need to fear the alleged 
obsolescence or inferiority of our American ships. 

Mr. President, I have spoken very much longer than I had 
intended to. I believe that the sentiment of the country and 
the sentiment of the world at this moment is not favorable to 
a race in competitive armament. I think that if, contrary to 
the recommendation of the President at this particular junc- 
ture, we shall insist upon this particular appropriation we will 
embarrass him and perhaps make impossible a further confer- 
ence for the limitation of armaments. For that reason I trust 
that the amendment on page 51 will not be agreed to. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
WILLIS] has spoken about the small size of the British cruisers. 
It is true that the British have 40 cruisers ranging in tonnage 
from 9,750 tons down to 3,500 tons. It is true that these 
cruisers are not up to the tonnage limit which is now allowed 
in the construction of cruisers, but they have a distinct use in 
naval warfare. Four of those ships to which the Senator has 
referred are of larger tonnage and carry larger guns than do 
our ten 7,500-ton ships. Furthermore, they have building and 
appropriated for 13 ships of 10,000 tons each and 1 of 8,000 
tons, and have 9 more already autherized of 10,000 and 8,000 
tons, all of which will carry 8-inch guns. When they have those 
14 ships completed that is going to give them 138,000 tons more 
to add to the 194,000 tons which they already have, giving 
them 332,000 tons of cruisers, whereas we have only 75,000 
tons now, with 50,000 tons which we are constructing, which 
would give us 125,000 tons. The Senator may not think that 
that has any relative importance, but it certainly shows where 
we stand in relation to cruisers. 

Further, let me say that the British building program indi- 
cates that they are going ahead. Their experts have stated 
that they need, for their navy and to keep up their connection 
with their colonies and their foreign trade, in the neighborhood 
of 60 of these great cruisers of 10,000 or 8,000 tons each. That 
is the British program. They are undoubtedly going to keep up 
to it. I do not say that it is necessary for us in that particular 
class of ships. to keep up absolutely with what Great Britain 
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has or may have, but if we are going to keep up a battle fleet 
at all it is necessary to keep up the complement of auxiliary 
ships which go with the battleships, and this we have not done. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
at that point? 

Mr. HALE. Yes; though I want to proceed a little further 
on that point. 

Mr. WILLIS. I want to ask the Senator a question right on 
that point. 

Mr. HALE. Very well; I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. In the figures which the Senator gave touch- 
ing the additions which are being made to the British fleet 
and the strength they will have at a given date in the future, 
has he not left out of account the fact that those ships, built 
back as carly as 1914, to which I have already called attention, 
by the time that period in the future arrives, will, to the 
number of.at least 20, be obsolete and out of line, so that 
the new construction will have to take the place of the old 
ships and they will not have many more than they have now? 

Mr. HALE. But 60 ships of 10,000 tons each give them 
600,000 tons of cruiser tonnage. 

Mr. WILLIS. Is the Senator in favor of a program that 
would commit our country to the construction of sixty 10,000- 
ton cruisers? 

Mr. HALE. I do not think we will need it. I think when 
we indicate that we are going ahead and are going to keep 
up to the genera] ratio, we will find other countries glad to 
scale dowu; but if they do not scale down I think, perhaps, 
we do not need to go up in each class to where they are. I 
think we should have a right to do if under any agreement 
that may be made, but I do not think the necessity will arise 
for it. 

Mr. President, I have spoken of the needs of the fleet. We 
had a very thorough and full hearing on the question of the 
needs of the fleet. All of the naval experts have testified that 
so far as the fleet itself is concerned we need at least 21 
cruisers to go with the fleet itself. That is not for protect- 
ing our trade routes or our foreign commerce, but to go with 
the fleet itself. Instead of having 21 of 10,000 tons each, we 
have 10 of 7,500 tons each. Those ships can in no way be 
compared with the 10,000-ton cruisers. They would have to 
turn tail and flee from the 10,000-ton cruisers if they came in 
touch with them. As they are stronger than the small ones 
to which the Senator has referred, so they are weaker than 
the larger ones which may be built under the treaty on the 
limitation of armaments. 

We are building five of those 10,000-ton cruisers; Japan is 
building four, and also two of 7,100 tons each will have 8-inch 
guns. The 7,100 tons is simply the legend tonnage which they 
have put down. Undoubtedly they will be of greater tonnage, 
though they can not be increased beyond the treaty limit of 
10,000 tons. France is building three of the 10,000-ton ships, 
and there is another one already authorized and appropriated 
for. Italy is building two. All countries are going ahead with 
those ships, and if we are going to keep up anywhere near the 
position that our prestige and our great interest in the world 
warrants, we have got to go ahead. As I said, we are not 
getting what we need to keep up our actual fleet needs; and 
at least we ought to take care of that situation regardless of 
what we do later on as to the tonnage of other countries. 

The suggestion has been made by the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Curtis] that by putting off the appropriation we do not 
lose anything. The Senator from Kansas is incorrect in that 
statement. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Maine 
tell me wherein I am incorrect? 

Mr. HALE. That is what I hope to show the Senator. If 
Wwe appropriate $400,000 for each of these cruisers, we are 
going to be able to include them in the proposals for the sec- 
ond allotment of three cruisers which will be opened in March. 
We ure going to be able to take bids on them at the same 
time. 

Mr. CURTIS. But the 
made for those bids. 

Mr. HALE. Yes; but they can be postponed a week or two, 
and that is the intention of the Navy Department. 

Mr. CURTIS. Then the Senator is willing to delay actio 
on the three for which appropriations have already been made 
in order to get this amendment through providing for three 
more? 

Mr. HALE. It will not delay it more than a week or 10 
days at most. 

Mr. CURTIS. It will be an additional expense to the Gov- 
ernment, because we have already advertised for bids. 

Mr. HALE. No; the department has stated that there will 
be no delay or additional expense. 
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Mr. CURTIS. How much can be accomplished with the 
$1,200,000? 

Mr. HALE. With $400,000 on each of the cruisers it means, 
if we can have bids made for them at the same time bids are 
made on the others, that it may save on each ship from $700,000 
to $800,000. If the bids are made for two ships instead of one 
the estimate is that on the second ship we could save between 
$700,000 and $800,000. That is a matter of considerable 
moment if we want to economize. 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes; if that could be done; but how can the 
Senator conceive that that amount of money can be saved on 
the cruisers which are to be built from substantially the same 
plans and specifications? 

Mr. HALE. Because when two ships are built together they 
always cut down in the overhead and cut down in the material 
and everything that has to be furnished. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is, provided the contract for all the ships 
is taken by one concern or that they are all built in the navy 
yards. 

Mr. HALE. No; it would be necessary for one concern to 
bid for two ships instead of one or for three ships instead of 
one. That is a distinct saving to the country. There can be 
no question about that if the amendment goes through. 

Furthermore, if the amendment is agreed to, those ships can 
be started some time during next fall, probably in October, and 
that will speed up their construction and will mean that they 
can be built considerably sooner than if we put them off until 
next year. l 

Mr. CURTIS. When could they be completed? 

Mr. HALE. They can be laid down in October and possibly 
completed within three years from that date, or possibly a 
lessc:: time—probably within three years from the contract date. 

Mr. CURTIS. Those which are being authorized now will 
not be completed until 1929. 

Mr. HALE. They have hardly been started. 

Mr. CURTIS. But the appropriation was made two years 


ago. 

Mr. HALE. But this is a new class of ship on which they 
have been going very slowly so as to make no mistakes. I 
think they show only a 4 per cent stage of completion, but now 
that the plans have been made, and we are ready to go ahead; 
we are in shape to construct the new cruisers. 

Mr. CURTIS. What does the Senator say about the provi- 
sion in the act of Congress which permits the President to 
suspend any proceeding with reference to construction? 

Mr. HALE. That was the authorization, and that would 
apply now if the President saw fit to do it, but I do not think 
he will see fit to do it. 

Mr. CURTIS. The President said to Congress that he would 
like to have the matter delayed. 

Mr. HALE. Yes: and if Congress, in spite of that request, 
acts the other way, I do not believe the President would delay 
construction. However, that is a matter for which I can not 
answer in any way. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Maine 
yield to the me until I can ask the Senator from Kansas a 
question ? 

Mr. HALE. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. I understood the Senator from Kansas to 
say something about a conference that might be called or was 
to be called this year. May I ask the Senator if the President 
contemplates calling such a conference? 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator knows as much about that as 
I do. The President in his message on the Budget stated that 
negotiations are now being carried on for that purpose. 

Mr. HARRISON. I did not see that in the message. 

Mr. CURTIS. It is in the message. He asked positively 
for a postponement of the building of these three cruisers, and 
he asked it for the reason that “this country is now engaged 
in negotiations to broaden our existing treaties with the great 
powers which deal with the elimination of competition in naval 
armaments.” 

Mr. HARRISON. A conference is to be called with the other 
nations of the world? Does the Senator know any more about 
it than what appeared in the President’s message? 

. Mr. CURTIS. I do not. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, my recollection is that the Presi- 
dent within a few days, in his message to the Senate, asked 
for an appropriation, as I recall, of $75,000 to pay the expenses 
of the representatives of our Government to this conference. 
He gave as a reason for requesting a larger sum than was 
appropriated for the last conference, that it might be more pro- 
tracted, that the questions under discussion were perhaps more 
comprehensive and it would take a longer time, and would re- 
quire more technical advisers, and therefore a larger personnel 
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would be required in this conference than in the prior con- 
ference. 

Mr. HALE. I think I can enlighten the Senator if he would 
like to have me do so. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is just what I was going to suggest, 
that if there is any one person in the Senate who ought to know 
all about this matter and what is in the mind of the President, 
it is the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. HALE. No, Mr. President; I can not state what is in 
the mind of the President; Dut the conference to which the 
Senator has referred is a conference which has been suggested 
under the auspices of the League of Nations. A preparatory 
commission has been authorized to go over certain data about 
the armies and navies before the conference shall be held, and 
they have already met during the spring and each country has 
set forth its views about what can be done. I may say that 
our representatives who attended that conference came back 
and stated that, in their opinion, no reduction can be made in 
the present naval strength of any of the countries which took 
part in the 5—5-3 treaty. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Maine if he believes that the report of Admiral Hillary 
Jones—and, of course, the Senator refers to kim—is conclusive 
upon this point? 

Mr. HALE. I do not know that that is conclusive, but I 
think it is very indicative of the situation. 

Mr. KING. It is not indicative, if we believe the recom- 
mendation of the President, because the President said, not- 
withstanding the report of Admiral Hillary Jones, that he 
desires a conference. 

Mr. HALE. This is not our conference, Mr. President. It 
is a conference which was arranged under the auspices of the 
League of Nations. 

Mr. KING. Does that terrify the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. HALE. No; it does not terrify me at all, but I wanted 
the Senator to understand that it is not a similar conference to 
the Washington conference which we called. We did not call 
this one at all. 

Mr. KING. I understand that; but this is the result of the 
Washington conference. It was agreed before the adjournment 
of that conference that another one would be held. 

Mr. HALE. Our representatives, Mr. President, on the pre- 
paratory commission, just as much as anybody else, hope that 
some plan may be worked out at the conference, but the state- 
ment has been made by Admiral Jones that no nation, so far 
as he can tell from what he has observed in the proceedings 
of the preparatory commission, is ready to cut down below 
what it now has. 

Mr. KING. I think it is absurd for the Senator to draw 
the conclusion, if he does 

Mr. HALE. I think Admiral Jones ought to know more than 
anybody else about the matter. 

Mr. KING. I repeat, I think it is absurd for the Senator 
to draw the conclusion, if he does draw it, that the ipse dixit 
of Admiral Jones is to bind the President of the United States and 
Congress. I would not feel that the President of the United 
States was doing his duty or that Congress was doing its duty 
if just because Admiral Jones says, “My information is that 
we can effectuate no adequate resuits,” we should refuse to 
participate in any conference and should signify our withdrawal 
from any further effort. I think that such a course would be 
criminal, and I think that the Senator from Maine—— 

Mr. HALE. We have not withdrawn, Mr. President. 

Mr. KING. I have not yielded. The Senator from Maine, 
it seems to me, is contributing to the defeat of a praiseworthy 
effort upon the part of the President of the United States who 
it would appear is trying to secure a reduction in the naval 
armaments of the world. 

Mr. HALE. I want to see a reduction of naval armaments, 
and I do not think that kam contributing to the defeat of that 
object. 

Mr. KING. It seems somewhat remarkable that some men 
who become members of the Naval Affairs Committee or the 
Military Affairs Committee become more or less obsessed with 
the view that we ought to embark upon a militaristic policy. I 
think that the members of those committees ought to be among 
the most devoted to world peace and should use the high posi- 
tions which they occupy to promote international agreements 
for the reduction of armaments. 

Mr. HALE. I fully agree with the Senator as to that. 

Mr, KING. In the year 1927, when we have made profes- 
sions of peace and profess to be a Christian Nation, Congress 
is called upon to appropriate more than $630,000,000 for our 
Military Establishment, six-tenths as much as it cost to run 
the entire Government for 1916; and when the President of the 
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United States indicates the desire to have the United States 
participate in an international conference, with a view to 
securing some reduction in the naval burdens of the world, the 
Senator from Maine takes the President to task and stands here 
like a mighty giant determined to resist the execution of the 
plan of the President of the United States. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Does not the Senator see another cause for 
regret in that everyone of the President’s henchmen is against 
him all the time? 

Mr. KING. Of course, that brings me very great grief. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It also brings grief to me, and it is an 
alarming state of public opinion that forces every “ spokesman ” 
of the President to be against him. 

Mr. KING. And yet, the Senator understands that at the 
next election some of the able Senators who are trying to defeat 
the President now and upon other occasions will loudly pro- 
claim throughout the land that he is the greatest President the 
United States ever had; that he is absolutely infallible, and 
should be again elected. They are anxious to get under his 
coat tails when they want some position or want to be reelected 
or want their party to win, but they do not hesitate to stab 
him in the back when they think it may subserve some tempo- 
rary purpose. 

Mr. HALE. I do not think President Coolidge’s reputation 
will depend upon what he does or does not do in this particu- 
lar case. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Or anything else. 

Mr. HALE. I do not think that what he does in this instance 
is going to establish his place in history. I do want to see a 
reduction in armaments—— 

Mr. HARRISON. May I interrupt the Senator from Maine? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Maine yield to the Senator 
from Mississippi? 

Mr. HALE. No; I should like to finish. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Maine de- 
clines to yield for the present. 

Mr. HALE. I repeat, I do want to see a reduction of naval 
armaments, but I have not the firm conviction that some people 
have that it can be brought about at the present time; and 
even if any limitation shall be placed on naval armaments the 
limitation will be so far ahead of anything*that we have now 
that the action which we may take now in appropriating for a 
few cruisers, which we manifestly have need for in order to 
keep up our Battle Fleet, will not have any effect whatever 
upon getting together in a conference on the limitation of arma- 
ments. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I now ask the Senator 
a question? 

- The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Maine 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. HALE. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. Since this controversy between the Senator 
from Maine and the President has come up, I desire to ask a 
question. The President is not very strong, is he, against the 
plan proposed by the committee? I noticed in the House that 
the Speaker of the House, Mr. LonawortH—and, of course, 
some say he is a candidate for the Presidency—and Mr. TILson, 
the leader of the Republicans over there, and other leaders 
opposed the President’s plan, and the Senator from Maine, who 
has been true to the President, is also opposing it. So I ask 
the Senator, the President is not very strong for it, is he? 

Mr. HALE. I can not speak for the President. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator has not conferred with the 
President with reference to this matter? 

Mr. HALE. I have not conferred with the President since 
he sent his message to the House. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator is not trying to exert any 
influence to carry out his suggestions at all, is he? 

Mr. HALE. I did not hear the Senator. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. It is only fair to state that after the position 
of the two gentlemen in the other body was defined the Presi- 
dent wrote a letter to the chairman of the subcommittee having 
charge of the naval appropriation bill in which he stated that 
he still was for the recommendations made in the Budget 
message. 

Mr. CARAWAY. In other words, that he had not changed his 
mind overnight? 

Mr. CURTIS. No; he had not changed his mind at all 
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Mr. HARRISON. He still fas the distinguished leader of 
the Republican side of the Senate with him on this proposi- 
tion but he has not had enough interest in it to call into con- 
ference the Senator from Maine, who is chairman of the Naval 
Affairs Committee. 

Mr. HALE. I think it is fair to say that the Secretary of 
the Navy stated in the Senate hearings which were held sub- 
sequent to that time that the President still adhered to his 
position. That was about two weeks ago. 

Mr. HARRISON. I wonder how the Secretary of the Navy 
feels about it. I did not have an opportunity to read what the 
Secretary of the Navy said. Is he in accord with the President 
or in accord with the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. HALE. He is obliged, under the Budget law, only to 
ask for things that are recommended by the Budget. When we 
asked him definitely what his views on the subject were, when 
he had to answer and give us an expression of opinion, he said 
that the Navy was greatly in need of these cruisers. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes, the Secretary of the Navy agrees with 
the Senator from Maine, but under duress he could not ask 
for what he wanted. 

Mr. HALE. He agrees with me about this matter, there is 
no question about that; I think all naval officers do, and all 
those who know about the Navy’s needs. 

Mr. HARRISON. What has the Senator to say about the 
disarmament conference that was held over in Europe last 
year, and which I think was a failure? It was a failure, was 
it not?- 

Mr. HALE. I do not know to what the Senator refers. 

Mr. HARRISON. They did not get together on a disarma- 
ment program. 

Mr. HALE. It was simply a meeting of the preparatory com- 
mission, which was to set forth its views, and the report of its 
views is, I believe, to be issued shortly. 

Mr. HARRISON. The conference that was going to be called, 
as referred to in the President’s message, was the same confer- 
ence that was held at Geneva last year, was it not? 

Mr. HALE. There has been no conference; there has been 
only a preliminary meeting. 

Mr. HARRISON. Now, there is going to be a real conference, 
is there not? 

Mr. HALE. It is proposed to have a real conference. 

Mr. HARRISON. And it is going to be held at Geneva? 

Mr. HALE. I do not know anything about that. I presume 
so. The preparatory commission has to make its report, and 
the report has to be acted on before any conference can be held. 

Mr. HARRISON. But that having been a failure there 
would not be any ground for calling another conference? 

Mr. HALE. I do not know what the Senator means by a 
“failure.” I think possibly the conference will be able to get 
together on some agreement, but I think any limitation of arma- 
ments which may be agreed upon will allow an increase over 
what any country has at the present time in ships other than 
capital ships and carriers. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. The distinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs seems to have overlooked the last section 
of the naval appropriation bill of 1925, in which Congress au- 
thorized the President to invite the governments with which 
the United States has diplomatic relations to a conference, 
to be held here in the city of Washington. 

Mr. HARRISON. Let me ask the Senator from Kansas what 
was the date of that law? 

Mr. CURTIS. February 11, 1925. 

Mr. HALE. Does the Senator think any action has been 
taken on that? l 

Mr. CURTIS. The President says in his message that nego- 
tiations are now being conducted looking to a conference. 

Mr. HALE. I think the President is referring to the present 
conference under the auspices of the League of Nations. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is exactly the point I wanted to get 
at. There seems to be some difference of opinion over there 
as to just what is in the mind of the President. The Senator 
from Kansas tells us, notwithstanding we gave authority to the 
President two years ago to call a conference, that he has not 
called it, but he contemplates calling some conference this 
year. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I said that he stated he was 
negotiating for the calling of such a conference. 

Mr. HARRISON. He is negotiating? 

Mr. CURTIS. Negotiations have been going on for some 
time. A conference can not be called or arranged in 15 minutes. 
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Mr. HARRISON. When he finishes negotiations he will 
call it? : 

Mr. HALE. I think the Senator is referring to the con- 
ference suggested in Europe and not to a new one. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask the Senator from Maine does 
he think that two years is a sufficient time for the President 
to negotiate and make up his mind whether or not a disarma- 
ment conference ought to be called? 

Mr. HALE. That is for the President to decide. If the 
present conference fails, it may be that we will want to go 
ahead and hold one of our own. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I wish that the Senators 
who speak for the President would get together and agree on 
what it is that the President does say, because one of them 
says that he thinks one thing and another: says he does not 
think anything, and I want to know who is right. I ask them, 
please, to get together. 

Mr. HALE. If the Democratic Party will do the same thing, 
I think that is an excellent suggestion: 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask the Senator from Maine, as 
chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee, this question: He 
does not know, then, when this conference is going to be 
called by the President? As a matter of fact, he does not know 
that we are negotiating for another conference, does he? 

Mr. HALE. No. 

Mr. HARRISON. 
knows about that? 

Mr. HALE. The Senator from Kansas can answer for him- 
self. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask the Senator this question, then: 
Does he think the Washington conference was a failure? 

Mr. HALE. I think we could have gone further than we did. 
I say “could have gone further”; I think it would have been 
advantageous if we had been able to go further than we did 
and had been able to apply the ratio not alone to capital ships 
and carriers but to all classes of ships. I think, however, that 
we obtained considerable out of that conference. One of the 
great things that we obtained from the conference was the 
5-5-3 ratio, which, while it did not apply to ships other than 
capital ships and carriers, gave the world the idea that that 
is what we stood for—the 5-5-3 ratio—and that our greatness 
and prestige as a Nation required a Navy based on that ratio; 
I think the American people understood that we were going 
to keep our Navy up to that ratio. 

Mr. HARRISON. As an expert on naval affairs, does not the 
Senator think that Great Britain and Japan got a little more 
out of it than the United States did? 

Mr. HALE. So far as what is concerned? 

Mr. HARRISON. So far as the construction of naval arma- 
ments is concerned, and also general results, aS suggested to 
me by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine]? 

Mr. HALE. I think, Mr. President, that the country that is 
instrumental in calling a conference necessarily has to make 
certain sacrifices in order to have that conference prove a 
success. 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not think the Senator understood the 
question I propounded to him. 

Mr. HALE. I think I did. 

Mr. HARRISON. I asked the Senator if he did not think, 
so fur as results were concerned, that Great Britain and Japan 
got a little more out of the Washington conference than we 
did? I am not referring to the conference which is going to 
be called. 

Mr. HALE. Does the Senator mean in relation to ships or 
in relation to the whole action of the conferences, treaties, and 
everything else? 

Mr. HARRISON. I will ask the question, first, with rela- 
tion to ships generally. 

Mr. HALE. I think that, so far as ships are concerned, 
Great Britain and Japan came out of it better than we did. 

Mr. HARRISON. And that, of course, pertains to cruisers? 

Mr. HALE. I think unquestionably they came out better so 
far as cruisers are concerned. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Maine a question? 

Mr. HALE. Certainly. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Let me ask if this is not about the situa- 
tion: The cruisers we are talking about now, and others, were 
authorized prior to the Conference on the Limitation of Arma- 
ment here in Washington? 

Mr. HALE. No. All of these cruisers to which the amend- 
ment refers now were authorized in 1924. 

Mr. FLETCHER At the time they were authorized we gave 
the President the power and authority not to enter upon their 
construction if he thought it inadvisable to do so? 

Mr. HALE. Yes. 
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Mr. LENROOT. That was due to a conference. 

Mr. FLETCHER. A conference of what? 

Mr. LENROOT. An international conference. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator refers to the conference held 
in Washington? 

Mr. LENROOT. No; to some future conference. 

Mr. HALE. To a future conference. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Then these cruisers would have been 
built before this if it had not been for that? 

Mr. HALE. No; that had nothing to do with the building 
or finishing of the cruisers. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The President was authorized to delay, 
was he not? 

Mr. HALE. No; the President was authorized, if he saw fit, 
to hold up their construction should a conference on limitation 
of armaments be held. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Did the President, in pursuance of that, 
hold them up? 

Mr. HALE. Not as yet; no. The President has had nothing 
to do with holding up the construction of ships that have 
already been authorized and appropriated for. 

Mr. FLETCHER. These three that the Senator is talking 
about now have not been -authorized, as I understand him? 

Mr. HALE. They have been authorized; yes. In the act of 
December, 1924, an authorization for eight cruisers was made, 
with the proviso that the President must proceed with their 
construction before July 1, 1927; and it is on that account that 
the amendment goes into the bill now, so that we can- follow out 
that authorization. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That bill also gave the President power to 
hold up the construction if he saw fit, did it? . 

Mr. HALE. Oh, yes. If they were started, he could hold up 
their completion. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Some construction was held up in antici- 
pation of the disarmament conference here in Washington, 
was it not? 

Mr. HALE. No; I think not. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Was it supposed, before that conference, 
that cruisers would be included in the diminution of arma- 
ments? 

Mr. HALE. I think the entire question of naval armaments 
was to be taken up at the conference, There has been no 
agenda for the conference as yet. The preparatory commission 
has simply gone @ver the general ground. 

Mr. FLETCHER. As I understand, that conference resulted 
in no limitation as far as ships of less than 10,000 tons were 
concerned. 

Mr. HALE. The conference has not been held. 
` Mr. LENROOT. The Senator from Florida is talking about 
one conference and the Senator from Maine is talking about 
another. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am talking about the disarmament con- 
ference here in Washington. There was no limitation put on 
the construction of ships of less than 10,000 tons, was there? 

Mr. HALE. No; there was no limitation. We attempted to 
have a limitation applied to other classes of ships, but for cer- 
tain reasons the plan fell through. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Had we not entered upon a program for 
building some cruisers? 

Mr. HALE. Yes; we had planned to build these 10 of 7,500 
tons each. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Was not that program held up on ac- 
count of the conference? 

Mr. HALE. No; those ships are all in commission now. 

Mr. FLETCHER. They went right on building those cruisers? 

Mr. HALE. Why, certainly. There was nothing in the con- 
ference touching cruisers. 

Mr. FLETCHER. So that the conference did not interfere 
with our naval program in any way as far as these cruisers 
were concerned? 

Mr. HALE. No; the agreement simply had to do with capital 
ships and carriers. 

Mr. LENROOT. We did give up some battle cruisers. 

Mr. HALE. We gave up some battle cruisers, but they are 
capital ships; and Great Britain has kept some of hers. 

Mr. LENROOT. I know; they are over 10,000 tons. 

Mr. FLETCHER. We scrapped a lot of them, threw them 
away, wasted millions of dollars. Now, however, the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Curris] says that on account of the delay, as 
I understood him, or the holding up of the letting of these con- 
tracts, or for some reason or other, there has been no occasion 
to build these three cruisers, no advertisement or anything of 
that sort, and that it will take until 1930 or 1931 to finish the 
cruisers that are already advertised for and building. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President-—— 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator misunderstood me. I did not say 
that the delay in the construction of these three cruisers had 
been caused by any negotiations, but that no contract had yet 
been let, aud for that reason the President asks that no appro- 
priation be made at this time, and that the matter be deferred 
until after the results of the conference which is now being 
negotiated for are known. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Then, as I understood, the Senator gave 
another reason, and that was that we had about all that our 
capacity could handle until about 1930 or 1931. 

Mr. CURTIS. We have contracts for the two cruisers which 
will not be completed until 1929, and there are advertisements 
out for three more, which advertisements call for bids that will 
be acted upon on the 10th of March of this year; and it will 
take, I should think, anyhow three or four years to build those 
three cruisers. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The question in my mind is, Can we go 
on with the building of more than three ships at the same time? 

Mr. HALE. The Senator means, with the three new ones that 
are proposed in the Senate amendment? 

Mr. LENROOT. We are building five now. 

Mr. HALE. Why, yes; that is exactly what I hope to see 
done; and instead of bidding on one ship apiece these ship- 
yards and navy yards will be able to bid on two ships apiece, 
and by so doing will be able to cut down on the cost of the ships 
seven or eight hundred thousand dollars apiece. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator feels that if this appropria- 
tion is made now we will have this whole program—all these 
cruisers—completed quicker than if we wait another year to 
make the appropriation? 

Mr. HALE. There is no question about that. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I think there is a very serious 
question about it. 

Mr. HALE. I have never heard anybody raise any question 
about it. 

Mr. CURTIS. How ean the Senator explain that? 

Mr. HALE. I have already explained it. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator knows that the appropriations 
have been made for two cruisers. Now, those cruisers will not 
be completed until 1929. Does the Senator deny that? 

Mr. HALE. That is perfectly true. 

Mr. CURTIS. We agree on that, then. Now, the appropria- 
tions have been made for three more. Is that right? 

Mr. HALE. That is right. 

Mr. CURTIS. And advertisements have been published in 
the papers for bids that will be opened on the 10th of March. 

Mr. HALE. Yes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Now, how can you build the three additional 
cruisers in any shorter time if it has taken all this time to 
build the other five? 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I have already explained—I 
think the Senator may have been out of the Chamber—that 
the reason for the delay in the construction of those cruisers 
was not because they could not get the material and every- 
thing ready, but on account of the plans. These are ships of 
a new class and they have been held up, due to the prepara- 
tion of the plans. 

Mr. CURTIS. Has not the Senator read the report of the 
department in which they say that the same plans will be 
followed? 

Mr. HALE. Precisely. 

Mr. CURTIS. And that all that will be required for the 
three new cruisers is simply slight changes in the plans? 

Mr. HALE. Which is exactly my argument, Mr. President. 
The plans were not ready. The plans now are ready, and there 
will be no delay on account of the plans. 

Mr. CURTIS. But two of the cruisers are already being 
built under the plans. 

Mr. HALE. Yes; and they have the plans ready, and those 
two cruisers have only reached 4 per cent of completion now, 
and the other three which are to be bid on in March can be 
gone ahead with at once, and so can these if we put them in 
now. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Maine a question. I should like to have it made 
perfectly clear from the information the chairman of the 
committee has whether or not it ts true that if we authorize 
eee cruisers they may be built simultaneously, at the same 
time 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, when I say “simultaneously,” 
I mean they will be bid for at the same time. The construc- 
tion will start probably a few months, perhaps six montks, 
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afterwards; but the orders on the ships will go in at the same 
time, and therefore it will cut down on the expense. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. And by making the appropriation this 
year we Will save time in the completion of those ships? 

Mr. HALE. Unquestionably. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I presume that there Is no one 
who would accuse me of being in favor of war, and I am very 
much delighted to hear some people now making so much noise 
against war and pointing out its: horrors who only a few years 
ago were clamoring for it, making loud and long speeches in 
favor of war, and calling a traitor and accusing of treason 
every one who was in favor of peace, even going to the extent 
of wanting to put them in irons and chains. 

I repeat, that personally I am glad to welcome them on the 
side of humanity. However, Mr. President, while I am not in 
favor of war I am in favor of a proper and adequate defense. 
I believe in a strong, well-equipped Army and Navy, well fed, 
well clothed, well paid, and kept in the pink of condition, for I 
think the best way to avoid war is to be prepared. I think, too, 
that this is a question above politics, and that when we come 
to decide it there should be no question of Republicans or Demo- 
crats or other political division, but we should all be Americans 
and vote for those things which would be for the best interests 
of our country. 

Therefore I shall vote for the three new cruisers. I shall vote 
for whatever appropriation is necessary to give us a Navy 
equal to that of any country in the world and give us an Army 
equal to or better than any in the world, so that the two com- 
bined could whip any other nation, or all the nations if it be 
necessary, should they attempt to put their aout on American 
soil in an unfriendly manner. 

I think it folly to allow our Navy or our Army to disinte- 
grate to that point where we would not be able within a short 
time to place our forces wherever they might be needed for a 
proper defense of our people. I am not in favor of sending 
our armed troops, whether on water or on land, into any other 
country to protect the interests of people who go there and make 
purchases and investments and who openly violate the laws of 
those countries. If they go, they go with their eyes wide open, 
and they should go willing and ready to submit to the laws of 
the country in which they are making their purchase. 

In conclusion, I wish to read a short article published by 
former Senator Robert L. Owen, of Oklahoma, in order to show 
how horrible war is: 


This imperial conspiracy caused the killing and wounding of 37,000,000 
of men—Russians, French, Germans, and people from the ends of the 
earth. It caused other millions of men to die without record and 
vanish. It caused millions of women and children to die unrecorded. 
It devastated Europe. It broke down the moral standards of mankind 
throughout the world. The war was followed by waves of epidemic 
diseases and crime, sweeping the world from one end to the other. 
Boys and girls were corrupted. The ancient standards of the sacred 
rights of private property vanished from eastern Europe and were seri- 
ously weakened throughout all Europe. All the Russian imperialists, 
without exception, met with death, banishment, poverty, or distress. 
They paid a terrible penalty for their own folly. 

The Czar and all of his family were murdered, and with the destruc- 
tion of the power of the Romanoffs came the destruction also of the 
imperial house of the Hohenzollerns and Hapsburgs. But the people of 
the world, especially of France and Germany, should remember that 
they were all alike the victims of the ambition, vanity, folly of human 
leadership, and that if the world had been controlled by educated 
democracies the opinion of the intelligence of mankind, based on the 
moderate judgment of the majorities in the various nations, would 
never have led to the slaughter of the youth of the world. 


Mr. President, I do not believe in what are called these dis- 
armament conferences. I do not believe in the American 
Nation entering into agreements with people that we know are 
not going to be kept. I believe in Americans standing for 
America. and standing prepared to take care of themselves. 
Senators speak of the time it will take to build up this Navy. 
I think that is one of the strongest arguments for beginning to 
build it up. We know not what minute disaster may come. We 
know not what minute some of the ships we have may be de- 
stroyed by accident, possibly by act of God or otherwise. Then 
are we to wait and stand still until we have time to build more 
ships in order to take care of this country? 

I believe in the military staying out of politics. I believe in 
the Navy staying out of politics. But I do believe that this 
Government should have an Army and have a Navy equal to 
any, and be prepared at any moment. If a man insults you out 
here in the street, are you going to tell him to wait until you 
go over to your office and get ready to fight him? He might 
jump. on you and beat you to death while you were getting 
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ready to go and get ready to defend yourself. Jump on him 
and beat him then, and more than likely he will not jump on 
you any more. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLEASE. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I invite the Senator’s attention to the fact that 
the Bolsheviks have a standing army, at least they had when 
I was in Russia a short time ago, which, counting those who 
were actually in the field or ready for active operation, 
amounted to more than 600,000. That has been increased some- 
what since then, and they have recently promulgated a decrec 
by which all of the males between 30 and 40 years of age, as I 
recall, are to be registered. Obviously, the plan is to increase 
the army. France has a standing army of approximately five 
or six hundred thousand men. Does the Senator believe we 
should have as large an army as that of Russia or as large an 
army as that of France? He has stated that we should have 
as large an Army as that of any country in the world. China 
at the present time has under arms six or seven hundred thou- 
sand men. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, it does not take the biggest 
crowd of men to do a piece of work. The Southern Confed- 
eracy took care of themselves with a very much smaller num- 
ber than their opponents, and if we had not been starved to 
death we would have whipped them in the end anyhow. 

I said we should have the strongest Army and Navy. I did 
not say the largest. I did not know those people over in 
Russia had sense enough to keep in that good shape. I am 
glad to hear it from our friend who has been over there. I 
say we should be prepared to defend ourselves now, not to- 
morrow or next day, but now. 

I agree thoroughly with the policy of maintaining a good, 
strong Army and a strong Navy, and plenty of money in the 
Treasury to back them up. I do not care to criticize anybody ; 
that is not my purpose to-day, but when the last war came on, 
it will be remembered how long it took us to get ready. Look 
at the number of people who died because we were not pre- 
pared to take care of them when they fell sick. Look at the 
amount of property that was destroyed. Look at the amount 
of money that was stolen from the United States Treasury in 
the building of encampments over this country. If Senators 
could investigate and find out how much money was lost in 
my State through robbery in the construction of Camp Jackson, 
they would agree it was a stench in the nostrils of any decent 
man in this country. 

Why should we wait until we are insulted? I am in favor 
of preparing now, and I shall vote, it does not make any dif- 
ference from what source the movement comes on this floor, 
to put our country in proper condition for our defense at all 
times and under all circumstances and conditions. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. President, I dislike to differ from the 
committee on this or on any other question, for I appreciate 
that they have given a great deal more thought to the subject 
and know more about it than those of us who are not on the 
committee. But I have found, in my experience, that I am 
very apt to differ from the Committee on Naval Affairs and the 
Committee on Military Affairs, and I suspect one reason is that 
they reflect the views of the Army and the Navy, and therefore 
give us the extreme opinion on their respective subjects. 

I do not mean to cast any reflection at all upon the officers of 
the Army or of the Navy. I have for them the highest admira- 
tion and respect. I believe every one of us would do exactly 
as they do if we were in their places. It is their duty to map 
out for the United States its defense and to decide what 
insurance is necessary. They know that if they are lax and 
unprepared and the result goes against us, they will be the ones 
blamed. Therefore, it is natural for them to make sure that we 
overdo rather than underdo our defense. Consequently I have 
generally made some allowance for the opinions of the Army 
and the Navy in their determination of the needs of the na- 
tional defense. I confess I do at this time. 

Everybody, of course, agrees that we want an adequate 
defense. We want an adequate Navy for that purpose. The 
point is that we differ as to what is an adequate defense. 

We agreed, at the last conference on limitation of armaments, 
what our force of capital ships should be compared with 
other nations, Those are the fighting ships of the Navy. We 
have lived up to that and the other nations have lived up to it. 
I confess I disagree entirely with what the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. BLEASE] has just said, to the effect that he does 
not want any conferences, that we ought to go ahead and decide 
for ourselves. I believe we made a great contribution, not only 
to our own country but to the world, when we had the last 
conference and limited the competitive armament which was 
then threatening. 
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Mr. HALE. Does the Senator think that we made an agree- 
ment as to all types of ships? 

Mr. GILLETT. I do not think we did. Does the Senator 
believe that we ought to follow that as to all types of ships? 

Mr. HALE. We ought to have a balanced Navy. 

Mr. GILLETT. Does the Senator think we ought to have 
the same number of light cruisers that England has? 

Mr. HALE. I doubt whether it would be necessary to have 
them, but I do think we ought to have a balanced Navy, and 
we have not got it. 

Mr. GILLETT. As I said, that is a matter of opinion. Of 
course, that is a matter about which the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee thinks, and very likely correctly, that it knows more 
than the rest of us. 

Mr. HALE. I think we do. 

Mr. GILLETT. But that statement of “a balanced Navy” 
is something very vague, and something which I have not 
heard explained in argument. 

Mr. HALE. I think we ought to have the right to decide 
as to what ships we shall construct to keep up to the ratio 
agreed upon. 

Mr. GILLETT. Exactly, and we have that right to-day. 

Mr. HALE. But there is no limitation now. 

Mr. GILLETT. Of course not. 

Mr. HALE. Meanwhile I think we ought to keep up a bal- 
anced Navy. 

Mr. GILLETT. 
phrase. 

Mr. HALE. We have not a balanced Navy now. 

Mr. GILLETT. That is where we differ. I think we have. 

Mr. HALE. Can the Senator tell us how? 

Mr. GILLETT. I do not know what the Senator means. 

Mr. HALE. Will the Senator tell us how we have a balanced 
Navy? 

Mr. GILLETT. If the Senator means balanced with Great 
Britain, I do not think we have. I do not think we have to 
keep up with her in the matter of cruisers. 

Mr. HALE. Then the Senator does not believe in the 5-5-3 
ratio being kept up in the Navy as a whole. 

Mr. GILLETT. Indeed I do not. That is just the point. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, does the Sena- 
tor believe we ought to fall below the “3” part of it, the figure 
applying to Japan? 

Mr. GILLETT. I do not think we ought to in fighting ships, 
but I do not believe in applying it to light cruisers. 

Mr. HALE. Battle ships can not operate as a fleet unless 
they have light ships to go with them, and we are deficient in 
the light ships. 

Mr. GILLETT. On the other hand, we have more destroyers 
than any other nation has. 

Mr. HALE. Destroyers can not do anything without cruisers 
to protect them. 

Mr. GILLETT. And cruisers can not do anything without 
battleships to protect them. 

Mr. HALE. We have the battleships, but we are deficient 
in the most important class of auxiliary ships, the cruisers. 

Mr. GILLETT. They are important in protecting trade and 
commerce, but they are not in a fight. 

. HALE. They are absolutely important in a fight. 

. GILLETT. That is where I differ from the Senator. 

. HALE. The Senator differs from all naval experts, then. 
. GILLETT. That is what I said in the beginning. 

Mr. HALE. I do not think the Senator is competent to argue 
that, if he does not understand that cruisers have a great part 
in a fighting fleet. 

Mr. GILLETT. They have a part, of course. 

Mr. HALE. An absolutely essential part. 

Mr. GILLETT. We have 15 of them. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. No, we have not; we have 
only 10. 

Mr. GILLETT. They are building. 

Mr. HALE. Five of them will be of the largest size possible, 
and only five. 

Mr. GILLETT. And 10 of 7,500. 

Mr. HALE. Which is not in any way comparable to the 
cruiser fleet of one other power. 

Mr. GILLETT. Of course, it is not. 

Mr. HALE. And not in any way up to the 5-5-3 ratio. 

Mr. GILLETT. Of course it is not, and that is what I am 

saying, that we do not need to Keep up with Great Britain in 
the cruiser class. 

Mr. HALE. But we do need for the actual fighting needs of 
the fighting fleet the ships that are necessary to make up the 
fighting complement, and we have not got it. 

Mr. GILLETT. That is where we differ. 


“Balanced Navy” 
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Mr. HALE. And we want it. 

Mr. GILLETT. That is where the Senator and I differ. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr, President, does the Senator 
understand that even the guns on our battleships, our capital 
ships and battle cruisers, need additional elevation to put them 
in range with the fleets of the world? 

Mr. GILLETT. I do. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. And that has not been accom- 
plished as yet, and no steps have been taken in that direction. 

Mr. GILLETT. I am in favor of doing that. In fact, I think 
that our whole battle fleet ought to be kept up to the highest 
degree of efficiency. I would keep up our force and I would 
keep up our fleet. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GILLETT. I will talk myself for a few moments, if I 
may be allowed to. 

I agree thoroughly that our whole fleet ought to be kept up 
in every way to the highest point of efficiency. I would not 
spare in the expense for that. The only guns that count in a 
battle are those that hit. 

When it comes to the question of cruisers, I do not believe 
we need to keep up with Great Britain and I do not believe 
we need to keep up to the 5-5-3 ratio. Great Britain is abso- 
lutely dependent upon commerce for her food. She has to have 
these fast cruisers aS commerce protectors. Fortunately, we 
are absolutely independent in the matter of food and of every- 
thing else. If war should break out, we could get along, if 
necessary, without any commerce with the rest of the world 
for a short time. England could not do that. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield to the 
Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. GILLETT. I will yield later, but I will not yield just 
now. 

Therefore it is necessary for England to have this great fleet 
of light cruisers, she thinks. Very likely it is. I do not con- 
ceive that it is necessary for us, and therefore I would not 
keep up our ratio with Great Britain in light cruisers. 

For the sake of limitation on world competition, I would be 
glad to have a limit on light cruisers and destroyers and 
everything else, but it does not necessarily follow we would 
live up to it. In the matter of the battleships, we have lived 
up to the ratio. I believe the country wants us to live up to 
it. Battleships form the fighting unit. As to the smaller 
vessels—auxiliary cruisers—I do not think that it is necessary, 
particularly when we have a huge fleet of destroyers—far more 
than any other nation. Yesterday a good deal was said about 
our merchant marine. Everybody agrees that we ought to 
keep it up and that we have not done so. But I confess it did 
not seem to me that it came with good grace from the other 
side of the Chamber to criticize the present condition of our 
merchant marine, when the reason the merchant marine is in 
that condition is, in my opinion, because when four or five 
years ago the administration lent all its force to carry through 
a subsidy bill for our merchant marine—which I believe is the 
only way of building up an adequate and efficient and perma- 
nent merchant marine—it was the other side of the Chamber 
that defeated it and prevented its becoming a law. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, the Senator’s party had 7 
or 8 or 10 majority, did it not? 

Mr. GILLETT. Yes; but we could not carry them all. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Why accuse us if you had traitors over 
there in your own party you could not command? 

Mr. GILLETT. If a majority on the other side had been 
for it, it would have carried with a large majority. 

Mr. CARAWAY. But the Republicans were in the majority. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. GILLETT. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. In a spirit of fairness, the Senator must 
recall that the leaders of the filibuster against the merchant 
marine were members of the Republican Party, and if Senators 
on the other side of the Chamber had been in favor of the mer- 
chant marine and had supported it, the bill would have passed. 

Mr. GILLETT. A great majority on the other side was 
against it, and that was what defeated it. I was glad to 
notice yesterday that the Senator from New York expressed 
his opinion that a subsidy was necessary. Of course, “ sub- 
sidy ” is a disagreeable word, and we all dislike it, but if that 
is the only way, as I believe it is, that we can have an effective 
and permanent merchant marine, I think we ought to swallow 
that disagreeable word. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly. 
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n Mr. ENG: The Senator believes in party government, does 
e not 

Mr. GILLETT. I do not care to discuss that now. 

Mr. KING. And the Senator belongs to the majority party. 
I repeat the question propounded, if he believes in party gov- 
ernment, why should he try to put the blame on the Democrats, 
when his party failed to execute some Republican policy? 

Mr. GILLETT. Because we could not carry our whole party, 
and the great majority of the opposite party was against us, 
both in the House and in the Senate. 

Mr. CARAWAY. How does the Senator reach his conclusion 
when we never had a vote on it? The Senator's side would not 
let us vote on it. 

Mr. GILLETT. We all knew how Senators stood. 

Mr. CARAWAY. How did the Senator find it out? 

Mr. GILLETT. I do not remember. I suspect they said of 
their own accord how they stood. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GILLETT. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I thought I caught something on the sub- 
ject of ship subsidy. I really can not see how that subject is 
relevant here. 

Mr. GILLETT. I agree it is not, except that some remarks 
were made on yesterday. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am willing to take my share of the 
responsibility for defeating the bill that was before the Senate 
at the time when that subject was before us, because, if the 
Senator will examine, he will find that the bill proposed to take 
out of the Treasury—— 

Mr. GILLETT. I do not think the Senator wants to take 
my time in describing that bill. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I just want to say that it proposed to 
take out of the Treasury of the United States $75,000,000 a 
year for 10 years to go into the pockets of the people operating 
the ships, to whom we were practically giving it. 

Mr. GILLETT. Of course, we are all agreed that somebody 
must make money out of any subsidies given by the United 
States, but I am afraid that is the only way we can ever main- 
tain a merchant marine. As long as we require’ better room 
and space for our sailors and land competition requires higher 
wages, we can not compete with foreign nations without a 
subsidy in some form. 

I will agree that is not relevant to the subject in hand, and I 
just adverted to it for a moment in view of what was said yester- 
day. The way we are wasting money to-day, without building 
up any permanent merchant marine, makes me look back with 
deep regret to the fact that we did not pass the bill which 
came so near becoming a law a few years ago, and which I 
think would have relieved us of a great deal of our present 
embarrassment. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. GILLETT. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. May I ask the Senator to use his large 
influence with Republicans to put over some plan of rehabili- 
tation of the merchant marine? I will join the Senator at any 
time in any plan, and I do not care whether it means favorite 
mail contracts or mail subventions or direct appropriations. I 
am satisfied there can be no successful American merchant 
marine without some sort of aid. I shall be very glad to join 
the Senator at any time in a movement in that direction. 

Mr. GILLETT. Iam very glad the Senator is of that opinion. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon me 
a moment? - 

Mr. GILLETT. 1 yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Now that the Senator from Massachusetts 
and the Senator from New York have settled the merchant 
marine question, my recollection is that we were about to vote 
on the Navy bill, were we not? 

Mr. GILLETT. I trust we will yote on it very quickly. 

The question of economy and of parsimony arises. Of course, 
nobody would raise the question of expense if he knew it 
endangered the safety of the country. The only question, which 
every man will have to decide for himself, is whether we have 
to-day an adequate program for. light cruisers or ought it to be 
increased. 

The great event of war and the sufferings which would come 
from a defeat are too large to make the mere matter of 
expenditure of very much account. To my mind the prospect 
of war is infinitesimal to-day. As we look over the world there 
is a tremendous difference from the situation which existed a 
dozen years ago. War can not come on now as it did then. 
Then war or peace depended very largely on the ambitions of 
rulers in different countries, That time has apparently gone 
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by. There are no great rulers who can plunge their nations 
into war, and there is no danger that the United States is going 
to be attacked because of the ambition of any ruler in the 
world. As I see it, the danger of war to the United States is 
not because any government in the world will want to attack 
us or want war with us, because there is no government in 
the world that will ever want it. 

They all appreciate our strength. They appreciate that while 
they might gain temporary advantage they never could really 
subdue us. Therefore every man who is intelligent enough to 
be in the administration of a great nation will be against 
war with the United States. 

The only possibility of war that I can see is that among the 
people of some country there may spring up, as there might 
in the United States, some sudden prejudice, some sudden 
passion which would inflame them with such resentment that 
the rulers could not control their own people and that they 
would have to be forced into war. That certainly is not im- 
minent. There certainly seems to be very little prospect of 
war, and therefore in our appropriations we can not help being 
influenced by the improbability of war. While we want to 
keep up our position so that we will not be imposed upon, yet 
it does seem to me that we should appreciate that the danger 
of war is exceedingly remote. 

That being the case, when the President of the United States 
tells us that he is negotiating for a disarmament conference 
and that in his opinion it would be better for us at present, 
in view of that fact, not to adopt the amendment providing 
for three additional cruisers, it seems to me it is prudent and 
wise for us to heed the suggestion. In my opinion we are at 
present adequately defended and I am, therefore, not in favor 
of the amendment. . 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, there was one observation 
made by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT] which 
I am sure he would like some member of the committee to com- 
ment upon. The Senator intimated that the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, like the Committee on Military Affairs, is very 
apt to reflect the extreme views ofthe two arms of the service 
in questions ‘of preparedness. 

Mr. GILLETT. I think I said they reflected the views. I 
do not think I said they reflect the extreme views. 

Mr. PEPPER. Perhaps that is correct—the views of the off- 
cers of the Army and Navy, respectively. I wish to call attention 
to a rather striking fact, as it seems to me. Ifoneturns to page 
141 of the hearings before the committee, which are in print 
and upon the desks of Senators, a very illuminating analysis 
will there be found of the relation of the 10,000-ton battle 
cruisers to the other fighting elements of the fleet and the 
necessity which the Navy is under of having an adequate num- 


ber, in the judgment of naval experts, of the 10,000-ton cruisers. . 


On the page to which I have referred it will be found that 
the president of the War College, after a most illuminating 
and analytical discussion of naval policy, reaches the con- 
clusion that 36 cruisers of the 10,000-ton type are necessary for 
carrying out the plans of offense and defense of a Navy of the 
size indicated by our present treaty-restrained limit of capital 
ships. 

The point I am making is that so far from reflecting the 
extreme views or even the conservative views of the officers 
of the Navy in the matter of 10,000-ton cruisers, the committee 
is advocating the addition merely of three to the five which 
are under construction, with the end in view of having eight 
in place of none in this important class. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does-the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. GILLETT. Of course, that is all we could appropriate 
for. That is the limit of the authorization. We are appro- 
priating all we can. 

Mr. PEPPER. I understood the Senator to suggest that the 
appropriation which is now being sought was coincident with 
the extreme views on the subject of naval preparedness held 
by those who in perfect good faith, but perhaps with lack of 
balance, see a menace where he sees none. I am pointing out 
that if we appropriate for beginning the construction of the 
three cruisers in addition to the five for which appropriation 
has already been made, we will have entered upon a program 
which at present has eight 10,000-ton cruisers as its limit, as 
against an irreducible minimum of 36 laid down in the plans 
of the War College and of the Navy Department. I do not 
criticize or comment upon their plan, but I merely call the 
attention of the Senate, and of the Senator from Massachusetts, 
in particular, to the fact that the recommendation of the com- 


mittee is far, far within the limits of conservatism in this 
matter. 
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I think the Senator mistakes the conception of what consti- 
tutes a battle fleet. It is not a fleet that is made up of battle- 
ships only. It is a balanced group of fighting ships which has 
various kinds of units in its composition. Granted a certain 
number of capital ships, in order that they may be effectively 
operated there must be auxiliaries of different sorts, and among 
the most valued auxiliaries are the battle cruisers. Those have 
been eliminated, so far aS we are concerned, by the Washington 
disarmament conference. We are left to face our shortage of 
cruisers of the 10,000-ton type, of which we have not one 
available at the present time, and there is not one likely to be 
available in the near future. If this program is carried 
through, we will be far, far below the limit which by any flight 
of imagination will be the limit at which a new disarmament 
conference will set the maximum figures for 10,000-ton cruisers. 
It is not within the realm of possibility that any one of the 
ships now laid down or the three which are contemplated by 
the amendment would be scrapped as a result of any limitation 
of armaments conference. We are far, far below the lowest 
limit of cruisers of this type, which Great Britain regards as 
necessary to her safety, and it is not thinkable that we should 
ever be called upon to scrap a pound of the construction which 
this appropriation calls for. 

When Senators, well within their rights, taunt me with flying 
in the face of the advice of the President on this subject, I 
can only reply that this is a matter where I feel myself, as a 
Member of Congress, under a primary responsibility for taking 
thougut of national defense. The President has his great 
executive responsibilities, and among other things he advises 
us with respect to the state of the Union. I for one, when the 
President gives his advice, am favorable to following it 
wherever my convictions permit, not only because of my respect 
for him as a man but because as a party man I am loyal to my 
party administration. But this with me is a matter of con- 
viction. It seems to me that the point which we have reached 
is the critical point in the development of our naval affairs; 
that if we suffer this authorization to lapse without the appro- 
priation necessary to preserve it, we are in danger of sinking 
below the water line in the matter of safety and elementary 
preparedness. I am earnestly of the conviction, differing in 
this respect, if one must differ from the President, with greatest 
reluctance, that it is the plain duty of the Congress of the 
United States to make this appropriation which, far from being 
radical, excessive, or extravagant, is well within the limits of 
conservatism, and as respects expense and as respects the 
ratio of ship for ship in the program as laid down. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
inquiry? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania “yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I may not have correctly understood the Senator, 
but I understood him to state that unless the appropriation is 
made now, a8 proposed by the committee, the authorization to 
construct eight cruisers, or to construct the final three of the 
eight cruisers, would lapse. I assume that is his idea, Assum- 
ing that the present authorization of Congress for the construc- 
tion of eight ships expires on the 1st of July or the 1st of June 
of this year, it would be very easy, would it not, to insert in the 
bill a provision at this time that the letting of the contract 
for the remaining three cruisers may be extended another year? 
Mr. PEPPER. Those better versed than I in parliamentary 
law will be better able to say whether that is or is not legisla- 
tion. To my mind it is legislation which would have no place 
in this measure. The fact is that unless we do appropriate, 
the authorization will lapse and the thing which we deliberately 
took order to accomplish two years ago, the thing which after 
fullest debate we determined upon as a wise policy, will be 
receded from, not only when nothing has happened to lead us 
to recede but where the disquietude in various parts of the 
world is a painful reminder to us, Mr. President, that the 
millenium has not yet arrived and that our conservative plan 
for strengthening our naval defense is not a plan which we 
can afford to weaken in any particular whatsoever. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the adop- 
tion of the committee amendment. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, as a member of the commit- 
tee I voted against this amendment. I realize that it is going 
to be adopted, and yet I desire very briefly to give my reasons 
for opposing the amendment. 

It seems to me there is but one question here that ought 
to control the action of the Senate, and that is the needs of 
the United States and what will be accomplished for the 
United States if the amendment shall be adopted. Upon that 
question, it seems to me, that an appropriation of $400,000 
for each of these three ships at this time, which would hardly 
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buy the rivets that will go into their keels, will mean nothing 
so far as the defense of the United States is concerned over 
what would occur if this appropriation were delayed for one 
year. Congress has already given to the President of the 
United States authority to withhold this appropriation if it 
shall be made in this bill. It is expressly given to him if 
there is an international conference, either in being or in pros- 
pect, looking toward the further limitation of armaments; and, 
while I do not know what the intention of the President is in 
this regard, in view of what he has stated to Congress, I fully 
expect that if this appropriation shall be made he will exer- 
cise the power given to him in the act of 1924, and will withhold 
the appropriation if the international conference shall be held. 
If the appropriation shall be withheld, then nothing will be 
accomplished for the United States; but I can readily see how 
the interest of the United States may be injured if the Congress 
shall take this action now. 

Mr. President, it has been repeatedly said upon this fioor 
that the United States has not a friend in the world to-day; 
that the entire world is against the United States. While that 
is an exaggeration, yet there is a great deal of truth in the 
statement. One reason for that situation is that a very con- 
siderable part of the world believes that the United States is 
intent on using its mighty power to become imperialistic, to 
subjugate the other parts of the world. We know that is not 
true; every Member of this body knows that there is not the 
slightest foundation for that belief; and yet the belief does 
exist. It is action of this kind that will tend to strengthen that 
belief on the part of peoples of the rest of the world. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, does the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin believe that the action now contemplated relative to these 
cruisers will tend to increase that belief? 

Mr. LENROOT. I claim that what the United States does 
just at this critical time to increase further its military power 
does have exactly that effect. 

Mr. HALE. The ships can not be ready for three years, so 
any action we may take here can not affect the present 
situation. 

Mr. LENROOT. No. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from Wisconsin yield for a question? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Does it make no difference, 
then, to the peace of the world that Great Britain and Japan 
since the disarmament conference ended have been engaged in 
the most ambitious shipbuilding programs? 

Mr. LENROOT. If the Senator will be patient, I will come 
to that. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. And those countries are so 
engaged at this very moment. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am coming to a discussion of that, but I 
might as well do it now. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Great Britain has 11 ships 
now building, and Japan is also building cruisers. 

Mr. LENROOT. So far as Great Britain is concerned let 
me take up that question now. 

Mr. President, supposing a man with a large family is buy- 
ing a new automobile, and for the needs of his family he re- 
quires a seven-passenger car. His neighbor, with a wife and 
one child, is also buying a new automobile. Would it not be 
rather silly for that neighbor to say that he must have a seven- 
passenger car because his neighbor with a large family has 
bought a seven-passenger car? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I should like to answer that 
question if it is in relation to the relative positions of the 
United States and Great Britain. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am coming to that. I prefer to discuss 
it in my own way, however. I am stating that as a premise, 
and there is more to be taken into consideration with regard to 
the needs of the United States as a matter of defense, which is 
the only thing that we need to consider at all in the way of a 
Navy. It is not only what seems to be considered the sacred 
ratio of 5-5-3 that is to be considered. That has nothing to 
do with it except as to our right to go to a certain maximum, 
just as a man with a wife and one child could have the same 
right to buy a seven-passenger car as the man with a large 
family if he wanted to do it, but he would be very foolish, 
indeed, if he did, if he had no better reason for doing it than 
that his neighbor did so. 

Now, let us see about the relative needs of the United States 
and Great Britain. It has already been stated upon this floor 
with regard to our merchant marine that if we should get into 
war and every ship flying the American flag should withdraw to 
American ports it would not injure us in the slightest degree. 
It would inconvenience us some, yes; but we would get along 
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splendidly without them. Supposing, however, England’s mer- 


chant marine were withdrawn from the seas and she should be 


engaged in war; she would starve inside of 60 days, as has 
already been stated here. „What does that mean with respect to 
this question? It means but one thing. It means that Great 
Britain for her own existence needs many more cruisers than 
does the United States. It seems to me so simple that a child 
can understand it. i 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. But our world trade is just as 


-great as is that of Great Britain at this time; it has been as 


great for several years and will soon be much superior. 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, Mr. President——— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. And if the Senator will permit 
this observation, our relations with the rest of the world, save 
only with Canada and Mexico, are overseas, and we have as 
much need for a Navy to protect our national policy and to 
support our national interests as has Great Britain. 

Mr, LENROOT. Then, Mr. President, I will put it in this 
way: If we were engaged in war and while we were so engaged 
our world trade should be absolutely cut off, we could still go 
on and live and prosper, while England in like circumstances 
would die without the protection of her navy. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Does the Senator mean to con- 
tend that that is a reason why we ought not to have an ade- 
quate Navy? 

Mr. LENROOT. I am talking now about the argument that 
just because Bngland does a certain thing Jit is conclusive that 
we must do likewise. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. There are Japan and France 
and Italy all doing the same thing. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am speaking of England now. Let us 
take one thing at a time. Then there is another considera- 
tion, Mr. President, that ought to be thought of, and that is 
that any nation that proposes to go to war in the future must 
look to her financial resources. How does the United States 
compare with Great Britain or any other nation, or all the 
rest of the world combined, with respect to that primary and 
essential element that must be taken into consideration when 
there is talk of war? 

Mr. President, I confess I have not very much patience with 
the thought constantly being thrown out here that we must 
have a navy equal to that of Great Britain because we may 
have to engage in war with Great Britain. 

Mr. HALE. I do not think anyone has suggested that, Mr. 
President. . 

Mr. LENROOT. Then what is the idea of talking all the 
time about Great Britain having more cruisers than we have? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. There is Japan. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am talking about England now. We will 
talk about one thing at a time. If Senators who are so vigor- 
ously advocating this amendment will agree to eliminate Great 
Britain from the question, then we will have narrowed it very 
much; but in every speech that has been made it is Great 
Britain to which reference is made. Great Britain is building 
so many cruisers now, they will have so many cruisers at such 
and such a time, and therefore we ought to have more cruisers 
for that reason. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, let me read the Senator what Mr. 
Amery, who was at that time First Lord of the Admiralty, said 
in 1924: 


In view of all we stand to lose by even a temporary loss of sea con- 
trol, we can never afford to go below the standard of at least equality 
with any other nation. We can not afford to be obviously and clearly 
at the mercy of any foreign power, however friendly. 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, he was talking about 
England. 

Mr. HALE. But he had the United States in mind. 

Mr. LENROOT. The very life of England depends upon her 
navy, does it not? 


Mr. HALE. Yes; but Mr. Amery was referring directly to us. 

Mr. LENROOT. Let me ask the Senator from Maine if this 
naval building program is being considered by the officers of the 
Navy with a view to possible war with Great Britain? 

Mr. HALE. I do not think it is. 

Mr. LENROOT. Then why talk about it? 

Mr. HALE. I think the American position as expressed at 
the Conference on the Limitation of Armaments was that; on 
account of our prestige and our greatness and our national 
wealth, we ought to have a Navy that would equal that of any 
other nation of the world. i 

Mr. LENROOT. That is a good deal like the small boy cry- 
ing for something because some other boy has something. 

Mr. HALE. It is exactly the attitude of England, according 
to the extract I just read to the Senator. 
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Mr. LENROOT. Let me point out to the Senator that in the 
possible event of trouble with England, which I am unwilling 
to contemplate—— 

Mr. HALE. As am I, Mr. President. 

Mr. LENROOT. We have an advantage now that in itself 
would, in my judgment, prevent war with England. In that 
contingency, within 30 days the United States would invade 
Canada. Within 30 days the United States would shut off the 
food supply from Canada to England. With our great northern 
border stretching from ocean to ocean where there has not been 
a fort or a soldier for more than a century, does anyone think 
that that would not be a deterrent with respect to Great Britain 
getting into trouble with the United States? 

These are matters, Mr. President, which it seems obviously 
ought to be considered when we are hearing so often the state- 
ment made that because Great Britain is doing thus and so, 
therefore we ought to do thus and so. Let me again call atten- 
tion to the fact 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, at the conference on the limita- 
tion of armaments, so far as capital ships and carriers are con- 
cerned, was not that what we did? 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, Mr. President, as I said a moment ago— 
and I repeat it now 

Mr. HALE. Does the Senator think we made a mistake in 
keeping that equality in capital ships and carriers? 

Mr. LENROOT. No; but it is a mistake that we are bound 
to keep up to the 5-5-3 ratio. It was a right that we had, and 
we ought to have had it, and I should like to see the same 
principle extended to cruisers, if that could be done, and all 
the way down the line; but it does not follow because I think 
we ought to have that right that we should, regardless of our 
own needs, build up to the maximum to which we are entitled 
to build. 

Mr. HALE. Does not the Senator think that we ought to 
keep up our capital ships and carriers to an equality with 
Great Britain? 

Mr. LENROOT. Not necessarily, because of equality with 
Great Britain; no. I frankly say, no. 

Mr. HALE. But the treaty ratio is 5-5-3. 

Mr. LENROOT. That we are entitled to have, but we are 
under no obligation to have it. The 5-5-3 ratio, and the 
treaties made thereunder, did not obligate any country to keep 
its navy up to that ratio, but permitted it to do so. 

Mr. HALE. Why did we need to have an agreement on 
that? We had a great number of ships building, which would 
have given us an infinite advantage over any other country if 
we had completed them. 

Mr. LENROOT. It would have given us an infinite advan- 
tage, yes, in so far as the Navy is concerned; but does the 
Senator realize what it would have cost this country if we 
had completed them? 

Mr. HALE. Yes; it would have cost us a great deal. 

Mr. LENROOT. Let me say right here that the statement 
is often made that we, in some way—I do not know just what 
term to use—sacrificed something in the Washington Limita- 
tion of Armaments Conference, and that the other nations got 
the best of us, and that we got nothing out of it. Does the 
Senator realize that had it not been for that conference and the 
agreements there reached, and if we had carried out the plan 
that was then in contemplation, if we had completed the ships 
that were then building, instead of a naval bill now of about 
$330,000,000, we would have had a bill of nearly double that 
amount? 

Mr. HALE. No; I think that is probably excessive. It 
would have been at least $100,000,000 more. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; besides the capital cost of the ships 
that were then building, which would have approximated be- 
tween $400,000,000 and $500,000,000 more. 

Mr. HALE. No; I think about $250,000,000 more. 

Mr. LENROOT. I have seen the amount stated as $350,- 
000,000. 

Mr. HALE. We had spent about $150,000,000, and it would 
have cost about $250,000,000 more. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, let me say to the Senator that 
to have completed the ships that we scrapped would have cost 
considerably more than $250,000,000. The lowest estimate I 
have seen was $200,000,000. 

Mr. HALE. I did not catch that statement. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator is speaking about those that we 
scrapped, the capital ships—and by that, of course, I mean the 
battleships and the battle cruisers—if we had completed those 
that we scrapped—and we made a frightful mistake in scrap- 
ping them until we had a good agreement, and we got a 
wretched one—it would have cost us at least $200,000,000 to 
$250,000,000 to complete them. 

Mr. HALE. About $250,000,000. 
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Mr. KING. And we threw away $150,000,000 to $180,000.000 
when we scrapped them. 

Mr. HALE. That is substantially correct. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; and let me say that we had a program 
of eight battleships, as I recollect. 

Mr. HALE. Nine. 

Mr. LENROOT. Did we not scrap eight? 

Mr. HALE. We scrapped seven battleships and four battle 
cruisers. Two battle cruisers we converted into carriers. 

Mr. LENROOT. If we had carried out the construction of 
those, we would have had the same plea that is here made, 
but greatly intensified, that to have a balanced fleet we would 
have to have a great many more cruisers than are now pro- 
posed. There is not any question about that. 

Mr. HALE. That leads directly to what I have been say- 
ing. The Senator believes, does he not, that we ought to keep 
up this battle fleet that we have? One of the complements of 
the battle fleet are these cruisers, the most important comple- 
ment. We have not any 10,000-ton cruisers yet. We have five 
building and the least that are required, according to all ex- 
perts, are 21 to go with the fleet. That does not mean that we 
would have any for the protection of our commerce. 

Mr. LENROOT. How many will England have? 

Mr. HALE. In all? 


Mr. LENROOT. For her battle fleet, to accompany her fleet? 

Mr. HALE. She will need just about the same number. 

Mr. LENROOT. But she is not proposing to have any such 
number. 

Mr. HALE. No; but she is already building 14 for that pur- 
pose, and she is going ahead at least with three a year. 

Mr. LENROOT. When she gets them it must be apparent 
that England can not use the same proportion of her cruisers 
to put with her battle fleet that we can, because they must pro- 
tect her commerce in every part of the world. 

Mr. HALE. And she has a great number of’small ships that 
she can use for that purpose. l 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, yes. How many large ships like ours 
will she have? 

Mr. HALE. She proposes to have 60, I understand, before 
she gets through. 

Mr. LENROOT. I was asking the Senator a serious question. 

Mr. HALE. She has 14 now, and has authorized 9 more. 

Mr. LENROOT. That will be 23; and she will have to 
use some of those in protecting her commerce in other parts 
of the world. England, too, Mr. President, is confronted at her 
very doors with a submarine menace if she gets into trouble 
with any European country. She needs cruisers for that. 
England is in a very different situation from the United States 
in respect to her own defense, not only from the standpoint of 
the necessity of her own existence, of preserving her commerce, 
but from the standpoint of potential enemies at her very doors, 
which are absent from the United States. 

Mr. HALE. Whatever she does, whether she uses her fleet 
to strike with or not, she will equip it with a sufficient number 
of cruisers to go out and strike. 

Mr. LENROOT. The point I am making is that England 
needs more cruisers than the United States. 

Mr. HALE. I am talking now about the fleet. She needs 
just exactly the same number, or practically the same number, 
that we do for the fleet. 

Mr. LENROOT. I admit that; but she must always use a 
very large number of those for protecting her commerce, outside 
of any with the fleet. 

Mr. HALE. But the prime need of cruisers is with the fleet 
before anything else. l l 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator reminds me that when I came 
to Congress some 18 years ago the great cry then was for bat- 
tleships, and they sneered at cruisers. There were some of 
us, as the Senator could find by examining the old CONGRES- 
SIONAL ReEcorRDS, who were making the same argument then 
that he is making now, that we were not getting a balanced 
fleet; but the cry was for battleships, and more battleships, 
and more battleships. Then, as the years went by—not criti- 
cizing anybody—the cry went to battle cruisers. They seemed 
to have entirely lost sight of the great need of balanced fleets 
that we hear so much about to-day when we have a limita- 
tion upon battleships. And so, now that we have a limitation 
upon battleships and battle cruisers, the cruiser has become the 
dominant thing and the great need of the Navy. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. On the point that was discussed by the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin and the Senator from Maine a moment 
ago about the effect of the disarmament arrangement of 1922, 
I call attention to the following statement by the Senator from 
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Maine in his speech under date of January 21, in which he 
said: 

In all, therefore, we sent to the scrap pile new ships on which had 
been expended approximately $175,000,000. 

The actual finishing up of these great ships would have entailed an 
expenditure of $261,000,000 additional. The rounding out of the fleet 
would have cost us at least as much more. 


So that as a result of what was then done we were saved an 
additional expenditure of $700,000,000, with an annua! upkeep 
of considerably more than $100,000,000. 

Mr. HALE. That is, if we had rounded it out. 

Mr. WILLIS. That is what the Senator is trying to do now. 
We are all of us trying to round it out. I have heard that for a 
good many days. 

Mr. LENROOT. But if we had gone on with that program, 
would not the Senator now stand here in favor of rounding it 
out? 

Mr. HALE. I do not think so. 

Mr. LENROOT. Then the Senator should not stand here for 
rounding it out, because there would be the same disparity in 
one case that there is in the other. 

Mr. HALE. No; but there would not have been the need of 
rounding it out, then, when we had a fleet that was manifestly 
far ahead of that of any other country, and probably ahead of 
the fleets of all other countries. Now it is a different question. 

Mr. LENROOT. I had understood that the battleships were 
of very little use without the cruisers, 

Mr. HALE. We did not need the great strength that we 
would have had under that program. 

Mr. LENROOT. If they are of little use without the cruisers, 
then it seems to me the size of the battle fleet would cut very 
little figure; you still would have to have the cruisers. 

Mr. HALE. I do not think we would have gone ahead and 
rounded it out. I do not think it would have been necessary. 

Mr. LENROOT. Then we come to this proposition: That, 
after all, the cruisers are not important if you have enough 
battleships. Is that the idea? 

Mr. HALE. No; that is not true at all. I think we probably 
would have cut down some of our own battleships. I think we 
would have destroyed a good many of the older battleships that 
were allowed us in the 5-5-3 treaty. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am very glad to hear the Senator say 
that, because it is the first time I have heard it intimated that 
we should in any case go below the 5-5-3 ratio. 

Mr. HALE. No, no. That would not have put us below any 
5-5-3 ratio. 

Mr. LENROOT. It would not? 

Mr. HALE. Oh, by no means. We would simply have given 
up, say, the six older ships which we have recently converted 
from coal burners to oil burners. 

Mr. LENROOT. But if Great Britain had gone right on, the 
Senator would have been ready to go right on, would he not? 

Mr. HALE. I do not think Great Britain would have gone 
on. I think we would have had a Navy which would have 
practically prevented competition. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; and does the Senator think that would 
have made for more friendly relations toward the United States 
by the rest of the world? 

Mr. HALE. I do not think that would have had any par- 
ticular effect so far as friendly relations to the United States 
were concerned. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does not the Senator think—and it is just 
as unjust and as untrue as it can be—that a very considerable 
portion of the rest of the world does believe, because the 
United States is rich and powerful, that she intends to use that 
wealth and that might for her own purposes? 

Mr. HALE. I do not, Mr. President. I think we have 
clearly established as an American principle that we do not go 
to war for aggression—— 

Mr. LENROOT. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. HALE. And I think the world so understands it. I 
think our record in the last war establishes it. 

Mr. LENROOT. I have not found anywhere in any Euro- 
pean paper or any South American paper any expression of that 
kind; and the view that is entertained is most unjust to the 
United States. 

Mr. HALE. TheSenator is right; it is most unjust to the 
United States; and I do not believe that his statement cor- 
rectly represents the feeling in the world toward us. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I think the Senator from Maine 
will recall that Mr. Lincoln and many other Americans de- 
nounced our war with Mexico in 1847-48 as an aggressive war; 


and we can not convince Mexico and the South American and 


Central American Republics that that was not one of aggres- 
sion. You can not convince the Latin-American Republics and 
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some European nations that the Spanish-American War was 
free from imperialism, particularly as Porto Rico and the Phil- 
ippine Islands were promptly annexed when Spain lay prostrate 
at our feet, and Cuba was subjected to a form of American 
surveillance. There is a feeling in some parts of the world, 
as the Senator from Wisconsin indicated, that the United 
States, because of its great power, its material wealth, and— 
to use the Senator’s expression—its enormous prestige, has im- 
perialistic ambitions and seeks to become the dominating mate- 
rial factor in the world. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, in conclusion it seems very 
apparent that this $400,000 for each ship, each of which is to 
cost over $16,000,000, can have no substantial effect with re- 
gard to hastening the completion of that ship. A program of 
$50,000,000, Senators, is involved in these three ships. The 
President has authority, given by Congress, to withhold this 
appropriation, even if made; and I want to read that authority: 


That in the event of an international conference for the limitation 
of naval armaments the President is hereby empowered, in his discre- 
tion, to suspend in whole or in part any or all alterations or construc- 
tions authorized in this act. 


In view of the fact that it will not advance the very view 
entertained by the majority of the committee, in my judgment, 
and it may interfere with the program of the President and 
what he may be able to accomplish with reference to further 
limitation of armaments, it seems to me that the Senate ought 
to reject this amendment. If nothing shall be accomplished 
at the end of the year, when a deficiency bill comes in next 
December it will be posgible to make an appropriation; and 
if there is one it ought not to be a paltry $400,000 a ship, but 
it should be substantial enough so that real progress will be 
made in its building and completion. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, we can still do that if we make 


this appropriation now, with the ships already contracted for 


started in October of this year. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; but the only effect of this appropria- 
tion now is to confirm the rest of the world in their erroneous 
belief that we are setting out more and more upon a militaristic 
policy. 

Mr. HALE. I do not think that is true, Mr. President. How- 
ever, we have gone into that question heretofore, at an earlier 
point in the proceedings. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had adopted a 
concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 49) relating to the celebra- 
tion of the two hundredth anniversary of the birth of George 
Washington, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE BIRTH OF GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Kinq] will yield, I will ask the Chair to lay before the Senate 
the concurrent resolution which has just been received from 
the House of Representatives. I desire to say that I understand 
the invitations are being printed, and, as the concurrent resolu- 
tion provides for a joint meeting of the House and Senate, I 
ask unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brovussarp in the chair). 
In the absence of objection, the Chair lays before the Senate 
the concurrent resolution, which will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (H. Con. Res. 49), as 
follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the President of the United States as the chair- 
man of the United States Commission for the Celebration of the Two 
Hundredth Anniversary of the Birth of George Washington is hereby 
invited to address the American people in the presence of the Congress 
in the Hall of the House of Representatives on Tuesday, February 22, 
1927, at 12.30 p. m., on the subject of the proposed celebration of the 
two hundredth anniversary of the birth of George Washington. 

That the two Houscs of Congress shall assemble in the Hall of the 
House of Representatives on Tuesday, February 22, 1927, at 12.30 p. m. 
to receive the President’s address on the subject of the bi-centennial 
anniversary of the birth of George Washington. 

That the members of the said commission on the part of the Senate 
and of the House of Representatives are hereby constituted a com- 
mittee to make all arrangements and publish a suitable program for 
the joint session of Congress herein authorized, and to issue the 
invitations hereinafter mentioned. 

That invitations shall be extended to the members of the Cabinet, 
the Chief Justice and Associate Justices of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, the Diplomatic Corps, and such other invitations shall 
be issued as to the said committee shall seem best. 
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That all expenses Incurred by the committee in the execution of the 
provisions of this resolution shall be paid, one-half from the contingent 
fund of the Senate and one-half from the contingent fund of the House 
of Representatives. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest which has been made by the Senator from Kansas for 
the immediate consideration of the concurrent resolution? 

The concurrent resolution was considered by unanimous con- 
sent and agreed to. 


PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT (8S. DOC. NO. 198, PT. 2) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the-Senate a com- 
munication from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, 
in further response to Senate Resolution 325, a supplemental 
report of Lincoln C. Andrews, Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and David H. Blair, Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
relative to undercover work of the prohibition personnel, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to 
be printed. 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT DOCUMENTS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report showing the number of documents 
received and distributed by the Treasury Department during 
the calendar year ended December 31, 1926, together with the 
number remaining on hand January 1, 1927, which, with the 
accompanying report, was referred to the Committee on 
Printing. 

NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bili (H. R. 15641) making appropriations for 
the Navy Department and the naval service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1928, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. HALE. I should like to ask the Senator from Utah if 
he thinks he can conclude his remarks to-night? 

Mr. KING. No, Mr. President; I prefer to resume on Mon- 
day morning. I will promise the Senator from Maine that I 
shall aid him in every possible way to expedite the passage of 
the bill and to get it through by Monday evening. 

Mr. HALE. Very well. 


ROSWELL H. BANCROFT 


Mr. PHIPPS. From the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads I report back favorably without amendment the bill 
(S. 5415) for the relief of Roswell H. Bancroft, and I submit a 
report (No. 1353) thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KING. Let the bill be read, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will read as re 
quested. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Postmaster General be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to credit the accounts of Roswell H. 
Bancroft, postmaster at Palisades, Colo., in the sum of $15,188.91 due 
to the United States on account of postal funds, postage stamps, and 
war tax revenue stamps which were lost as a result of burglary on the 
night of August 2, 1924. 


Mr. PHIPPS. There is a favorable report on the bill, and it 
is approved by the department. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I have no objection to the 
bill, but there are a number of such cases which I understood 
were being considered in the omnibus claims bill. 

Mr. PHIPPS. No; we always treat these bills separately. 
They are not embraced in any omnibus bill. 

Mr. MOSES. The practice has always been in these cases 
to report a separate bill. 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask why this bill was not 
reported from the Committee on Claims? 

Mr. PHIVPPS. Because it has been the practice right along 
to send relief bills of this nature to the Post Office Committee. 
I do not know of any case where a claim of this nature has 
been sent to the Committee on Claims. I made inquiry particu- 
larly on that point, for I wished to check on my recollection 
before submitting the bill to the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads. I am anxious to have the bill passed to-night, so 
that it may go at once to the other House for consideration. 

Mr. KING. We have had a great many of these claims. 
Some I think have been allowed and some have been denied. 
A number of cases have been denied where the claim was for 
burglary because there was negligence on the part of the official 
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in failing to lock the safe or failing to adopt adequate means 
for the safety and security of the funds entrusted to his care. 

Mr. MOSES. That is true; but may I say to the Senator 
from Utah that the unbroken practice has been when bills of 
this character are presented to ask for a report from the Post 
Office Department. That report is based upon investigation 
made by the post-office inspectors. Where cases of carelessness 
are reported invariably no action is taken; but in cases where 
the inspectors, who immediately visit the scene of the depreda- 
tion, find that the postmaster used every precaution for the 
protection of the funds of the Government, without exception, 
the Post Office Department has reported favorably, and the 
bill has come here with a favorable report from the committee. 

Mr. KING. Is this a unanimous report? 

Mr. MOSES. Oh, yes. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection to the consideration of the 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider fhe bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


GRANT OF LANDS TO NEW MEXICO COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. From the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys I report back favorably with amendments 
the bill (S. 4910) granting certain lands to New Mexico Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts for the purpose of con- 
ducting educational, demonstrative, and experimental develop- 
ment with livestock, grazing methods, and range forage plants; 
and I submit a report (No. 1354) thereon. It is a bill which 
was introduced by my colleague, the junior Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. BRATTON]. I ask unanimous consent for the im- 
mediate consideration of the bill. 

Mr. KING. What is the nature of the bill? 

a JONES of New Mexico. My colleague will explain the 
bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. Let the bill be read. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. There is a favorable report 
on the bill from the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, 
and its passage is recommended by both the Department of 
Agriculture and the Department of the Interior. 

Mr. CURTIS. Is there a unanimous report on the bill? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The bill is unanimously re- 
ported from the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be read. 

The bill was read by title. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator from 
New Mexico if the bill carries the usual provision for the pay- 
ment of $1.25 per acre for the land? In all bills granting lands 
belonging to the public domain to any institution or to any city 
or other organization it has been the universal practice of the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys to require the pay- 
ment of $1.25 per acre for the lands. I wonder whether or 
not such a provision is contained in this bill? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. That provision is not in this 
bill. The Senator from Utah is right as to grants of land for 
public parks and purposes of that kind, but in the case of grants 
to agricultural colleges it is my recollection that we have not 
required the payment of $1.25 an acre. This land, which I 
may say would not sell on the market for $1.25, is simply to 
be used by the agricultural college for experimental purposes 
in connection with agriculture, and while the provision for 
the payment of $1.25 per acre is not contained in the bill, I am 
quite sure that the State would not be willing to pay $1.25 an 
acre for it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should not want this to be a 
precedent to be pointed to in the future, because we have 
objected in every instance to such a provision not being included. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I am just advised by my col- 
league that the bill contains a provision, however, that if the 
land should not be used for the particular purpose for which it 
is granted, it will revert to the Government of the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, merely for the Recorp, I will 
say that I do not desire our action in this case to be considered 
and pointed to in the future as a precedent for transferring 
lands to counties or to cities or to States or to any other organ- 
ization at all unless the $1.25 per acre provision shall be 
included in such legislation. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I understand that, and I have 
heretofore joined with the Senator from Utah in insisting upon 
such a provision in such cases as those to which he has referred. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 


ent consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The amendments of the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys were, on page 1, line 3, after the word “ to,’ to insert 
“the State of New Mexico for the use and benefit of”; on page 
2, to strike out lines 1 to 16, inclusive, and in lieu thereof to 
insert : “All of township 20 south, range 1 west, New Mexico 
principal meridian, except sections 1 to 5, both inclusive, north 
half of northeast quarter of section 8, north half and southeast 
quarter of section 9, all of sections 10 to 13, both inclusive, north 
half, southeast quarter and north half of southwest quarter 
of section 14, northeast quarter and east half of northwest 
quarter of section 15, all of section 16, northeast quarter and 
north half of northwest quarter of section 24, all of section 32, 
that part of section 30 and 31 lying south and west of the Rio 
Grande River, and all of section 36 therein; all of township 20 
south, range 1 east, New Mexico principal meridian, except sec- 
tions 2, 16, 32, and 36 therein; all of southwest quarter of south- 
west quarter of section 19, and all of sections 30 and 31 in town- 
ship 20 south, range 2 east, New Mexico principal meridian ; 
all of the east half of the southeast quarter and the southeast 
quarter of the northeast quarter of section 13, and the east 
half of the east half of section 24, in township 20 south, range 
2 west, New Mexico principal meridian; all of section 1 and the 
east half of section 12, township 21 south, range 1 west, New 
Mexico principal meridian; all ef township 21 south, range 1 
east, New Mexico principal meridian, except sections 2, 16, 24, 
25, 30, 31, 32, and 36 and the southwest quarter of the southwest 
quarter of section 29 therein; and all of sections 6, 7, and 18 in 
township 21 south, range 2 east, New Mexico principal meridian: 
Provided, That the control and management of said lands shall 
be vested exclusively in the board of regents of the said New 
Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, and the State 
of New Mexico shall make no charge against nor collect any 
rental from said college for the possession and use thereon”; 
and on page 2, line 21, after the word “ extinguished,” to insert 
a comma and “except, that lands embraced in permits to pros- 
pect for oil, gas, or other minerals shall be included in the 
grant to the State, the minerals therein being reserved to the 
United States, as provided in section 3 hereof,” so as to make 
the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby granted to the State of New 
Mexico for the use and benefit of New Mexico College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts, located at State College, New Mexico, to be used for 
the purpose of conducting educational, demonstrative, and experimental 
development with livestock, grazing methods, and range forage plants, 
the following-described lands out of the unreserved and unappropriated 
public domain situated in the State of New Mexico to wit: 

All of township 20 south, range 1 west, New Mexico principal meridian 
except sections 1 to 5, both inclusive, north half of northeast quarter 
of section 8, north half and southeast quarter of section 9, all of 
sections 10 to 13, both inclusive, north half, southeast quarter and 
north half of southwest quarter of section 14, northeast quarter and 
east half of northwest quarter of section 15, all of section 16, north- 
east quarter and north half of northwest quarter of section 24, all 
of section 32, that part of sections 30 and 31 lying south and west 
of the Rio Grande River and all of section 36 therein; all of township 
20 south, range 1 east, New Mexico principal meridian, except sec- 
tions 2, .16, 32, and 36 therein; all of southwest quarter of southwest 
quarter of section 19 and all of sections 30 and 31 in township 20 
south, range 2 east, New Mexico principal meridian; all of the east 
half of the southeast quarter and the southeast quarter of the north- 
east quarter of section 13, and the east half of the east half of section 
24, in township 20 south, range 2 west, New Mexico principal meridian ; 
all of section 1 and the east half of section 12, township 21 south, 
range 1 west, New Mexico principal meridian ; all of township 21 south, 
range 1 east, New Mexico principal meridian, except sections 2, 16, 
24, 25, 30, 31, 32, and 36 and the southwest quarter of the southwest 
quarter of section 29 therein; and all of sections 6, 7, and 18 in town- 
Ship 21 south, range 2 east, New Mexico principal meridian: Provided, 
That the control and management of said lands shall be vested ex- 
clusively in the board of regents of the said New Mexico College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, and the State of New Mexico shall 
make no charge agatnst nor collect any rental from said coilege for 
the possession and use thereof. 

Sec. 2. Such grant shall not include any land which, on the date of 
the approval of this act, is covered by any existing bona fide right 
or claim under the laws of the United States, unless and until such 
right or claim is relinquished or extinguished, except, that lands em- 
braced in permits to prospect for oil, gas, or other minerals shall be 
included in the grant to the State, the minerals therein being reserved 
to the United States as provided in section 3 hereof. 
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SEC. 3. There is hereby reserved to the United States all minerals 


that map ba found in tha landa granted hy the provisions hereof, to: 
gether with the right of the United States, its permittees, lessees, or 
grantees, at any time, to prospect for, mine, and remove such minerals. 

Sec. 4. In the event that the lands herein granted, or any part 
thereof, shall cease to be used for the purposes specified in section 1, 
or shall be used for any other purpose foreign to those for which this 
grant is made, title thereto shall thereupon revert to the United States. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, may I ask how much land is 
involved in this case? 

Mr. BRATTON. Approximately 50,000 acres, 

Mr. LENROOT. And what is the reason for the proposed 
grant? 

Mr. BRATTON. It is proposed to grant this land to the 
New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts to be 
used for experimental work in grazing livestock under different 
conditions and during all seasons and also to conduct experi- 
ments as to forage plants. It is tn aid of the livestock interests 
of the West and Southwest. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is the land valuable? 

Mr, BRATTON. It has but little value. 

Mr. LENROOT. What is it worth? 

Mr. BRATTON. The land is chiefly valuable for the purposes 
contemplated in the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill granting certain 
lands to the State of New Mexico for the use and benefits of 
New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, for the 
purpose of conducting educational, demonstrative, and experi- 
mental development with livestock, grazing methods, and range 
forage plants.” 

TAX REDUCTION 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, in order to save time on 
Monday, I desire, before we. adjourn, to ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of Senate Resolution 336. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I objected on a previous occa- 
sion, and I will have to object again to-day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask the Senator on what ground he 
objects? It would save time if we could secure a vote this 
afternoon on the resolution. 

Mr. SMOOT. I may wish to submit some remarks on it. 

Mr. HARRISON. This is a good time to submit them. It is 
only half past four. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not wish to go into the matter to-night, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. HARRISON. 
lution? 

Mr. SMOOT. 


Is the Senator going to oppose the reso- 


I am going to do so for to-day, at any rate. 
FIRST DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the action 
of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 16462) making appropriations 
to supply urgent deficiencies in certain appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and prior fiscal years, and to 
provide urgent supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1927, and for other purposes, and requesting 
a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon. 

Mr. WARREN. I move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments, agree to the conference asked by the House, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Presiding Officer appointed 
Mr. WARREN, Mr. CURTIS, and Mr. OVERMAN conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

POSTAL RATES ON PRIVATE MAILING CARDS 


Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed tothe consideration of Order of Business No. 1291, being 


‘House bill 13446, the so-called postal rate bill. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, that bill will take more than half 
a day, and perhaps several days, and I think we had not bettcr 
proceed with it this evening. I therefore object. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, as the two Senators from Utah 
seem to exercise a monopoly so far as objections are concerned, 
I suppose I shall have to submit. 


ADMINISTRATION OF WATER POWER ACT 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the water powe? 
act provides that licensees must pay a certain fee to defray th-s 
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cost of the administration of the act. The force engaged in 
executing the law has been increased by only three since 1900, 
and they are behind about four or five years; that is, to dispose 
of the applications for permits will take four or five years. 
There are applications now pending and undisposed of for 
about 24,000,000 horsepower. The Secretaries of Agriculture, 
Commerce, and War, whose letters I have before me, have urged 
that the fees so collected—and let me say that about $230,000 
a year are collected from the charge imposed on the developers 
of the power—be set aside as a special fund in the Treasury, 
as it really ought to be, out of which appropriations may be 
made from time to time by Congress to provide additional force 
to carry on the execution of the act. So, by direction of the 
Commerce Committee, I report back favorably, with the amend- 
ments, the bill (S. 5862) to amend the Federal water power act, 
and for other purposes, and I submit a report (No. 1352) 
thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate considera- 
tion of the Dill. 

Mr. KING. I object. l 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Then I ask that the bill as re- 
ported may go to the calendar, and I hope that the Senator 
from Utah will examine it very carefully, for I think it is a 
very urgent measure. l 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The report will be received 
and the bill will be placed on the calendar. 


ENFORCEMENT OF PROHIBITION 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp a statement regarding the pro- 
hibition-enforcement law. 

Mr. MOSES. From whom is it? 

Mr. COPELAND. From the Moderation League (Inc.). 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: . 


The Moderation League (Inc.), through its chairman, Austen G. 
Fox, announces its campaign for the repeal of State prohibition en- 
forcement laws. Mr. Fox said: 

“Four States, namely, Maryland, Montana, Nevada, and New York 
have now no State enforcement laws; and as the legislatures of 44 
States are now in session, we shall carry on an extensive campaign 
to bring to the attention of the citizens of these States the inevitable 
double jeopardy caused by State and Federal enforcement of pro- 
hibition. 

“ Following the recent decision of the United States Supreme Court 
jn the Hebert case, nation-wide editorial comments agreed that repeal 
of State enforcement acts was essential in order to avoid what even a 
Federal court has denounced as ‘intolerable persecution.’ 

“Mr. McAdoo’s speech at Toledo yesterday indicates a curious mis- 
conception of the fundamental relations between the States and the 
Federal Government. A memorandum signed by former Federal Judge 
E. Henry Lacombe; former Presiding Justice Almet F. Jenks of the 
appellate division; Willard Bartlett, former chief judge of the court 
of appeals; and myself, which was submitted to Governor Smith at 
the time of the repeal of the Mullan-Gage Act, stated: 

“‘The eighteenth amendment imposes upon the States no constitu- 
tional duty to pass legislation, in aid of a Federal law passed to en- 
force the constitutional provision, although when Congress has occupied 
the field by legislation the States may not thereafter pass legislation 
in conflict therewith. The only duty known to constitutional law is 
a duty imposed by the Constitution, and the only duty that can rest 
upon the States in their relation to the Federal Government is a con- 
stitutional duty.’’’ Mr. Harding was then President. The memorandum 
continues : 

“*It is possible that the President’s attention was not directed to 
one result that is inseparable from two penal laws, one passed by a 
State and another passed by the Congress, each inflicting punishment 
for the same act by the same person. The Supreme Court of the United 
States has decided that the fifth amendment offers no protection against 
this form of oppression. Surely, however, no State is under a consti- 
tutional obligation to enact a law which results in subjecting any of 
its citizens to double punishment for the same act. It may have the 
election to do so, but it has the right to determine for itself whether it 
will do so or not. 

“s This suggestion is quite in accord with the view of the Supreme 
Court of the United States that “ the power confided to Congress” by 
the eighteenth amendment “is in no wise dependent on or affected by 
action or inaction on the part of the several States or any of them.” ’ 

“To those who demand that we unite in every means of law enforce- 
ment which Congress may choose to prescribe, even though to do so we 
must surrender the great principle of American liberty which protects 
everyone from double punishment for the same act, we reply in the 
words of a great court. In answer to the argument that unless the 
Government’s procedure were sustained it would be ‘ difficult to suppress 
the traffic in slaves,’ the court rejected the argument in the following 
words: 
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“Mo press forward to a great principle by breaking through every 
other great principle that stands in the way of its establishment 
+ * œ is as little consonant to private morality as to public justice.’ 

“The Supreme Courts of Maine and New York have held that States 
are not required to have a prohibition law. Regardless of Mr. McAdoo’s 
statements, we believe that many more States will take steps to pro- 
tect their citizens agninst double jeopardy by repealing their State 
enforcement laws.” 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 
o’clock and 35 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until 
Monday, January 31, 1927, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executwe nominations received by the Senate January 29 
(legislative day of January 25), 1927 


FOREIGN SEBVICE 
To be vice consuls of career 


Roy E. B. Bower, of California. 
Joseph L. Brent, of Maryland. 

John E. Carr, of California. 
Bertram Galbraith, of Pennsylvania. 
Carlos C. Hall, of Arizona. 

Gerald Keith, of Illinois. 

Andrew G. Lynch, of New York. 
John S. Mosher, of New York. 
Kennett F. Potter, of Missouri. 
Walter H. Ritsher, of Wisconsin. 

H. Charles Spruks, of Pennsylvania. 
W. Quincy Stanton, of New York. 
David A. Turnure, of New York. 


To be foreign service officers, unclassified 


Roy E. B. Bower, of California. 
Joseph L. Brent, of Maryland. 

John EK, Carr, of California. 
Bertram Galbraith, of Pennsylvania. 
Carlos C. Hall, of Arizona. 

Gerald Keith, of Illinois. 

Andrew G. Lynch, of New York. 
John S. Mosher, of New York. 
Kennett F. Potter, of Missouri. 
Walter H. Ritsher, of Wisconsin. 

H. Charles Spruks, of Pennsylvania. 
W. Quincy Stanton, of New York. 
David A. Turnure, of New York. 


To be secretary in the Diplomatic Service 


Howard Bucknell, jr., of Georgia, now a foreign service off- 
cer of class 7 and a consular officer with the rank of consul, 
to be also a secretary in the Diplomatic Service of the United 
States of America. 


JUDGE OF MUNICIPAL COURT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Nathan Cayton, of the District of Columbia, to be judge of 
the municipal court, District of Columbia, vice Charles V. 
Meehan, deceased. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 


Alexander C. Birch, of Alabama, to be United States attor- 
ney, southern district of Alabama, vice Nicholas Stallworth, 
appointed by court. 

A. E. Bernsteen, of Ohio, to be United States attorney, north- 
ern district of Ohio. A reappointment, his term expiring March 
3, 1927. 

APPOINTMENT IN THE OFFICERS’ RESERVE CORPS OF THE ARMY 
GENERAL OFFICER 
To be major general, reserve 

Maj. Gen. Guy Merrill Wilson, Michigan National Guard, 
from January 27, 1927. 

POSTMASTERS 
ARIZONA 

Orvil L. Larson to be postmaster at Thatcher, Ariz., in place 
of O. L. Larson. Incumbent’s commission expired October 8, 
1925. 

Lee L. Scott to be postmaster at Ajo, Ariz., in place of L. L. 
Scott. Incumbent’s commission expired October 3, 1925. 


1927 


ARKANSAS 


Omer B. Ewing to be postmaster at Scranton, Ark, in place 

of G. C. Chitwood, removed. 
CALIFORNIA 

Gertrude B. Leavens to be postmaster at Roscoe, Calif. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1926. 

John L. Ross to be postmaster at Beverly Hills, Calif., in 
place of G. M. Russell. Incumbent’s commission expired Sep- 
tember 22, 1926. 

James R. Willoughby to be postmaster at Corcoran, Calif., 
in place of J. R. Willoughby. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 9, 1927. 

Alfred A. True to be postmaster at Barstow, Calif., in place 
of A. A. True. Incumbent’s commissfon expired August 30, 1926. 


CONNECTICUT 


Burton Hodge to be postmaster at Roxbury, Conn., in place 
of Burton Hodge. Incumbent’s commission expires February 
19, 1927. 

DELAWARE 


Rhubert R. German to be postmaster at Delmar. Del., in place 
of R. R. German. Incumbent’s commission expires March 1, 
1927. 

FLORIDA 

Matye E. Mills to be postmaster at Cross City, Fla., in since 
of O. P. McLeod, removed. 

William R. Wright to be postmaster at Coronado Beach, Fla. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1925. 

Archibald I. Nearing to be postmaster at Marianna, Fla., 
in place of U. P. Eytchison. Incumbent’s commission expired 
August 29, 1926. 

Royal W. Storrs to be postmaster at De Funiak Springs, Fla., 
in place of R. W. Storrs. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 7, 1927. 

GEORGIA 

Andrew H. Stapler to be postmaster at Metfer, Ga., in place 

ig H. Stapler. Incumbent’s commission expired January 5, 
T. 

Corine E. Dickerson to be postmaster at Homerville, Ga., in 
place of C. E. Dickerson. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 6, 1927. 

IDAHO 


John L. Rooke to be postmaster at Cottonwood, Idaho, in 
place of C. A. Johnston, deceased. 

Osmond Buchanan to be postmaster at Blackfoot, Idaho, in 
place of Osmond Buchanan. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 19, 1927. 

ILLINOIS 


Warren E. Wright to be postmaster at Murrayville, Ill, in 
place of M. E. Benscoter, resigned. 

David G. Birkett to be postmaster at Washington, Ill., in 
place of D. G. Birkett. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 19, 1927. 

John F. Mains to be postmaster at Stronghurst, IH., in place 
ed . F. Mains. Incumbent’s commission expires February 19, 

Evan Harris to be postmaster at Gillespie, Il., in place of 
i Harris. Incumbent’s commission expired December 13, 

INDIANA 


William E. Davisson to be postmaster at Petersburg. Ind., 
in place of W. D. Crow. Incumbent’s commission expired 
November 22, 1925, 

Thomas C. Dodd to be postmaster at Gosport, Ind., in place 
of T. C. Dodd. Incumbent’s commission expired July 17, 1926. 


_ IOWA 


Samuel C. Laverty to be postmaster at Promise City, Iowa., 
in place of S. C. Laverty. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 14, 1927. 

Charlie M. Willard to be postmaster at Persia, Iowa, in place 
of C. M. Willard. Incumbent’s commission expires January 30, 
1927. 

KENTUCKY 


Edward S. Crawford to be postmaster at Science Hill, Ky. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Squire F. Nelson to be postmaster at Lynch, Ky., in place of 
Margaret Bondurant. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 28, 1926. 

James A. Leach to be postmaster at Beaver Dam, Ky., in 
place of J. A. Leach. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 5, 1927. 
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MAINE 


James Mahaney to be postmaster at Cherryfield, Me., in place 
of James Mahaney. Incumbent’s commission expires Febru- 
ary 19, 1927. 

MARYLAND 


Harry R. Kinnaman to be postmaster at Myersville, Md. Of- 
fice became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Howard E. Dixon to be postmaster at Brunswick, Mad., 
of F. L. Spitzer, removed. 

Philip E. Huntt to be postmaster at Waldorf, Mā., in place of 
P. E. Huntt. Incumbents commission expires February 5, 
1927. 


in place 


MASSACHUSETTS 


John G. Faxon to be postmaster at Fitchburg, Mass., in place 
of J. G. Faxon. Incumbent’s commission expires February 14, 
1927. 

MICHIGAN 


Gertrude S. Scott to be postmaster at Sterling, Mich., in place 
of G. S. Scott. Incumbent’s commission expires February 19, 
1927. 

Perry Anderson to be postmaster at Stanwood, Mich., in place 
of Perry Anderson. Incumbent’s commission expires February 
19, 1927. 

Grace Tillie to be postmaster at Honor, Mich., 
Grace Tillie. 
1927. 


in place of 
Incumbent’s commission expires February 19, 


MINNESOTA 


Anna Kockelman to be postmaster at Kilkenny, Minn. 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Olaf E. Reiersgord to be postmaster at Ulen, Minn., in place 
of O. E. Reiersgord. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 9, 1927. 

Alfred Anderson to be postmaster at Twin Valley. Minn., in 
place of Alfred Anderson. Incumbents commission expired 
December 21, 1926. 

Daniel Shaw to be postmaster at Thief River Falls, Minn., in 
place of Daniel Shaw. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 24, 1927. 

Axel M. Croonquist to be postmaster at Stillwater, Minn., in 
place of I. E. King. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
18, 1926. 

Henry C. Megrund to be postmaster at Shelly, Minn., in place 
of H. C. Megrund. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
9, 1927. 

Arthur C. Omholt to be postmaster at Sacred Heart, Minn., in 
place of A. C. Omholt. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 27, 1926. 

John P. Grothe to be postmaster at Roseau, Minn., in place of 
J. P. Grothe. Incumbent’s commission expired January 9, 1927. 

Norman Hanson to be postmaster at Renville, Minn., in place 
of Norman Hanson. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
4, 1927. j 

John L. Beck to be postmaster at Mountain Iron, Minn., in 
place of J. L. Beck. Incumbents commission expired April 25, 
1926. 

Gustaf A. Johnson to be postmaster at Hallock, Minn., in place 
of G. A. Johnson. Incumbent’s commission expired August 4, 
1926. . 

Gustav C. Wollan to be postmaster at Glenwood, Minn., in 
place of G. C. Wollan. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 25, 1927. 

John R. Forsythe to be postmaster at Cohasset, Minn., in 
place of J. R. Forsythe. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 21, 1926. 


Office 


MISSISSIPPI 


James S. Niles to be postmaster at Kosciusko, Miss., 
of J. S. Niles, resigned. 


Nicie R. Evans to be postmaster at Bassfield, Miss., 
of V. B. Garraway, removed. 


Mary E. Cain to be postmaster at Vaiden, Miss., in place of 
M. E. Cain. Incumbent’s commission expires February 14, 1927. 


MISSOURI 


Jesse E. Fette to Dë postmaster at Alma, Mo., in place of J. E. 
Fette. Incumbent’s commission expired May 10, 1926. 


MONTANA 


Mathew H. Casey to be postmaster at Kremlin, Mont. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Claude ©. Mills to be postmaster at Big Sandy, Mont., in 
place of O. T. Hansen. Incumbent’s commission expired J une 
17, 1926. 


in place 


in place 
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NEBRASKA 


Wayne Mead to be postmaster at Western, Nebr., in place of 
A. C. Jones, resigned. 

Harry A. Riley to be postmaster at Spalding, Nebr., in place 
of H. A. Riley. Incumbent’s commission expires February 19, 
1927. 

NEW JERSEY 


Wilbur Fuller to be postmaster at Sussex, N. J., in place of 
Wilbur Fuller. Incumbent’s commission expires January 30, 
1927. 

Edward J. Tidaback to be postmaster at Short Hills, N. J., in 
place of E. J. Tidaback. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 19, 1927. 

Walter W. Whitman to be postmaster at Pleasantville, N. J., 
in place of W. W. Whitman. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 19, 1927. 

NEW MEXICO 


Pearl Hare to be postmaster at Bloomfield, N. Mex. 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Augustin F. Sisneros to be postmaster at Espanola, N. Mex., 
in place of A. F. Sisneros. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 20, 1926. 

Timothy B. Baca to be postmaster at Belen, N. Mex., in place 
of T. B. Baca. Incumbent’s commission expired January 17, 
1927. 


Offce 


NEW YORK 


Frank L. Millen to be postmaster at Watkins Glen, N. Y., in 
place of G. E. Hoare, deceased. 

Albert A. Patterson to be postmaster at Willsboro, N. Y., in 
place of A. A. Patterson. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 10, 1927. 

Henry E. Johnston to be postmaster at Spencer, N. Y., in 
place of H. E. Johnston. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 19, 1927. 

Henry A. Holley to be postmaster at Otisville, N. Y., in place 
of H. A. Holley. Incumbent’s commission expires February 
19, 1927. g 

Charles G. Mackey, jr., to be postmaster at Milton, N. Y., in 
place of ©. G. Mackey, jr. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 19, 1927. 

Emil M. Pabst to be postmaster at Huntington Station, N. Y., 
in place of E. M. Pabst. Incumbents commission expires Feb- 
ruary 19, 1927. 

Maurice M. Parker to be postmaster at Deferiet, N. Y., in 
place of M. M. Parker. Incumbent’s commission expired July 
26, 1926. l 

Michael Gleason to be postmaster at Carthage, N. Y., in place 
of Michael Gleason. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
11, 1927. 

Hilbert W. Becker to be postmaster at Brightwaters, N. Y., in 
place of H. W. Becker. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 19, 1927. 

Qhristopher Martin to be postmaster at Altamont, N. Y., in 
place of Christopher Martin. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 19, 1927. — 

NORTH CAROLINA 


William H. Parker to be postmaster at Carrboro, N. C. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Montgomery T. Speir to be postmaster at Winterville, N. C., 
in place of Hattie Speir. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 8, 1926. 

John W. Kelly to be postmaster at Jonesboro, N. C., in place 
of J. W. Kelly. Incumbent’s commission expires February 6, 
1927. 

Vernon W. Faris to be postmaster at Henderson, N. C., in 
place of V. W. Faris. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 21, 1926. 

Jasper R. Guthrie to be postmaster at Graham, N. C., in place 
of J. R. Guthrie. Incumbent’s commission expires February 
19, 1927. 

Walling D. Vreeland to be postmaster at Fort Bragg, N. C., 
in place of W. D. Vreeland. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 16, 1926. 

Ruby G. Wallace to be postmaster at Carthage, N. C., in place 
of R. G. Wallace. Incumbent’s commission expires February 
6, 1927. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Ruth Ellickson to be postmaster at Regents, N. Dak., in place 
of F. E. Ellickson, deceased. 

Milo C. Merrill to be postmaster at Flaxton, N. Dak., in place 
of ne C. Merrill. Incumbent’s commission expired January 

, 1927. 
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John W. Vogel to be postmaster at Coleharbor, N. Dak., in 
place of J. W. Vogel. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
20, 1926. 

Inez Grams to be postmaster at Bowbells, N. Dak., in place 
of Inez Grams. Incumbent’s commission expires February 19, 
1927. 

Carl Indergard to be postmaster at Belfield, N. Dak., in place 
of Carl Indergard. Incumbent’s commission expired April 25, 


‘1926. 


OHIO 

Minnie A. Jackson to be postmaster at Rockford, Ohio, in 
place of H. B. Miller, removed. 

Claude E. Gardner to be postmaster at Powell, Ohio. 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Edward J. Cranmer to be postmaster at Ostrander, Ohio. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1925. 

William E. Thomas to be postmaster at Wellston, Ohio, in 
place of W. E. Thomas. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 12, 1926. 

Rossiter S. Williams to be postmaster at Oak Hill, Ohio, in 
place of R. S. Williams. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 16, 1926. . 

Jesse L. Bales to be postmaster at Jackson, Ohio, in place of 
aioe Bales. Incumbent’s commission expired December 30, 

Eugene G. Dick to be postmaster at Oberlin, Ohio, in place of 
E. G. Dick. Incumbent’s commission expires February 19, 1927. 

Leonard T. Cool to be postmaster at Canton, Ohio, in place of 
L. T. Cool. Incumbent’s commission expires February 19, 1927. 

OKLAHOMA 

Roscoe E. Robertson to be postmaster at Eufaula, Okla., in 
place of J. H. Hammer, resigned. 

Charles C, Sellers to be postmaster at Quapaw, Okla., in place 
Incumbent’s commission expires February 


Office 


19, 1927. 


Eugene F. Harreld to be postmaster at Ardmore, Okla., in 
place of E. F. Harreld. Incumbent’s commission expires Febru- 
ary 19, 1927. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

William A. Kessler to be postmaster at Homestead, Pa., in 
place of F. G. Grein, deceased. 

Wilbur C. Johnson to be postmaster at Lopez, Pa., in place of 
J. L. Miller, removed. 

Anna M. Black to be postmaster at Flora Dale, Pa. 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 

George W. Kreidler to be postmaster at Yoe, Pa., in place 
an W. Kreidler. Incumbent’s commission expired March 31, 


Jennie Sutton to be postmaster at Worthington, Pa., in place 
3 Pes Sutton. Incumbent’s commission expired November 
$ . 
John S. Steinmetz to be postmaster at Richland, Pa., in place 
a T a S. Steinmetz. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
Harry A. Borland to be postmaster at Indiana, Pa., in place 
ea A, Borland. Incumbent’s commission expired July 11, 
William S. Behanna to be postmaster at Connellsville, Pa., 
in place of J. E. Collins. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 2, 1926. 
Harry M. Bowman to be postmaster at Annville, Pa., in place 
of H. M. Bowman. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
13, 1927. 


Office 


TEN NESSEE 
Anderson W. Warren to be postmaster at Waverly, Tenn., in 
place of A. W. Warren. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 4, 1926. 
TEXAS © 


Ross A. Hooser to be postmaster at Irving, Tex. Office 
became presidential April 1, 1924. 


UTAH 


Alfred L. Hanks to be postmaster at Tooele, Utah, in place 
of A. L. Hanks. Incumbent’s commission expires February 8, 
1927. 

VERMONT 


James E. Kidder to be postmaster at Derby, Vt., in place 
of J. E. Kidder. Incumbent’s commission expires February 14, 
1927. 

VIRGINIA 


Agnes L. Ivey to be postmaster at Catlett, Va., in place of 
W. J. Ivey, deceased. 


1927 


Wiliam B. Dew to be postmaster at Sweet Briar, Va., in 
place of W. B. Dew. Incumbent’s commission expired June 17, 
1926. 

WISCONSIN 


Louis A. Busse to be postmaster at Reedsville, Wis., in place 
of C. H. Meisner. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
22, 1925. | 

Louis J. Bettinger to be postmaster at Plain, Wis., in place 
of William Reuschlein. Incumbent’s commission expired Au- 
gust 12, 1926. 

Albert Liebl to be postmaster at Luxemburg, Wis., in place 
of Albert Liebl. Incumbent’s commission expired January 29, 
1927. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate January 29 
(legislative day of January 25), 1927 
GOVERNOR OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 
Waldo. Evans. 


REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE 
James Ross Waters to be register of land office at Cass Lake, 
Minn. 
UNITED STATES COAST GUARD 
To be lieutenants (temporary) 
George W. McKean. Niels S. Haugen. 
Glenn E. Trester. James F. Brady. 
Leroy M. McCluskey. Arthur W. Davis. 
To be lieutenants (junior grade) (temporary) 
William H. Jacobson, George N. Bernier. 
Arthur J. Craig. Charles C. Plummer, 
Sidney A. Harvey. Leonard E. Parker. 
Clifford D. Feak. William C. Dryden. 
Wiliam J. Austermann. Philip E. Shaw. 
Julius F. Jacot. 
COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY — 
To be aids 
James Dennis Thurmond. Harvey Orlando Westby. 
Charles A. Schanck. Curtis Le Fever. 
Clarence A. Burmister. Henry Octave Fortin. 
Joseph Percival Lushene. 
POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 
Arnold R. Woodham, Opp. 
Tyler M. Swann, Roanoke. 
John R. Harris, Wadley. 
CALIFORNIA 
Walter P. Cockley, Calexico. 
Daniel G. Thomas, Colton. 
Fred W. McCullah, Long Beach. 
Flournoy Carter, Oxnard. 
R GEORGIA 
Robert H. Ridgway, Canon. 
INDIANA 
Joseph W. McMahon, Covington. 
Samuel Haslam, Edinburg. 
Edward A. Spray, Frankfort. 
Ernest A. Bodey, Rising Sun. 
John C. Hodge, Zionsville. 
KENTUCKY 
George T. Joyner, Bardwell. 
Emma M. Oldham, Bloomfield. 
Samuel R. Eckler, Dry Ridge. 
George W. Cloyd, East Bernstadt. 
Martin Himler, Himlerville. 
Jasper N. Oates, Nortonville. 
LOUISIANA 
Irma M. Perret, Edgard. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
John C. Angus, Andover. 
Erastus T. Bearse, Chatham. 
Merritt C. Skilton, Hast Northfield. 
Elmer E. Landers, Oak Bluffs. 
Robert M. Lowe, Rockport. 
Elizabeth M. Pendergast, West Acton. 
Amasa W. Baxter, West Falmouth. 
James F. Healy, Worcester. 


MICHIGAN 


Robert Wellman, Beulah. 
Henry Bristow, Flat Rock. 
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William C. Thompson, Midland. 
Robert E. Surine, Nashville, 
Ernest Paul, Pigeon. 

Rob C. Brown, Stockbridge. 
David F. Jones, Unionville. 


MINNESOTA 


Benjamin H. Peoples, Detroit Lakes, 
C. Edward Sarff, Keewatin. 
Mattie Dains, Morton. 
Edward F. Joubert, Wheaton. 
MISSOURI 
Harry E. Carel, Blue Springs. 
Margaret C. Lester, Desloge. 
John L. Oheim, Kimmswick. 
John F. Hull, Maryville. 
Roy R. Quinn, Moberly. 
Andrew L. Woods, Naylor. 
Cyrus R. Truitt, Novinger. 
Ben B. Smith, Potosi. 
Arthur T. King, Warrensburg. 
James A. Allison, Waverly. 
NOBTH CAROLINA 


William R. Freshwater, Burlington. 
Joseph K. Mason, Durham. 
Anna M. Gibson, Gibson. 

OHIO 
Cora M. Burns, Beloit. 
Lee B. Milligan, Lowellville. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Effie P, Corts, Karns City. 

Samuel F. Williams, Le Raysville. 
James H. Kirchner, Mahanoy City, 
William J. Winner, Sandy J.ake. 
Franklin Clary, Sharpsville. 
Frank E. Barron, South Montrose. 
William Evans, West Grove. 


VIRGINIA 


Louis H. Stoneman, Columbia. 
Ernest P. Burgess, Fork Union. 
William S. Sparrow, Onley. 
Manley W. Carter, Orange. 
William H. Moatz, Round Hill. 


WISCONSIN 


William A. Shaw, Blackcreek. 
Floyd D. Bartels, Blue River. 
Anton Schiesl, Laona. 

Peter F. Piasecki, Milwaukee. 
Joseph F. Matts, Verona. 


WYOMING 
Arthur W. Crawford, Guernsey. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
SATURDAY, January 29, 1927 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. . 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Spirit divine, with us may life always be sincere and directed 
by the pure motive and the true spirit. Lead us on in the 
growing consciousness that it is an eternal quantity and not a 
mean and transient thing. Day by day make us more capable 
of the higher service; may we not cheat ourselves in quality. 
Do Thou come and give to this day its gladness, to the task 
its wisdom, and to every heart the note of contentment. Where 
others do wrong, may we be able to do right; where others 
waver, may we stand; where others succumb, may we remain 
steadfast. As we spend these days under a solemn pledge to 
God and to our country, touch, O touch, the powers of our 
souls. Through Christ, our Saviour. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed with amendments House 
bill (H. R. 16462) making appropriations to supply urgent 
deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1927, and prior fiscal years, and to provide urgent 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1927, and for other purposes, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested. 
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MAJ. CHARLES M. STEDMAN, OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I have asked 
this time in order publicly to refer to the fact that to-day the 
honored nestor of the House of Representatives, the gentleman 
from North Carolina, Major StepMan, passes his eighty-sixth 
milestone. [Applause.] He is the last to serve in this House 
of those who saw service where Jackson and Sheridan “ flamed 
the demigods of war in the valley of Old Virginia ” ; honored by 
his State, by his district, and one who holds a place in the re- 
spect and in the affections of every Member of the House of 
Representatives. [Applause.] 

We wish that many opportunities may present themselves in 
the future to turn aside for a while from the routine of legisla- 
tive activity to pay him tributes of honor and respect. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I gladly join with the distin- 
guished gentleman from Tennessee in making this manifesta- 
tion of the respect, esteem, and affection felt by us all for our 
beloved friend, Major STEDMAN. [Applause.] No party lines 
divide the membership of this House on questions of valor, 
chivalry, and honor; no party lines divide us on questions of 
affectionate regard and esteem for each other. Major STEDMAN, 
to a remarkable degree, has the affectionate love of the mem- 
bership of this House. We all honor him for the valiant and 
distinguished service he has rendered to his State and to his 
country in war and in peace. In joining with the distinguished 
minority leader in paying this tribute I am sure that I voice the 
sentiments of all. On both sides of the House we are one in 
wishing for our beloved friend a long continuance of his serv- 
ice among us. [Applause.] 


FIRST DEFICIENCY BILL 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 16462) making appropri- 
ations to supply urgent deficiencies in certain appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and prior fiscal years, and 
to provide urgent supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1927, and for other purposes, disagree to 
the Senate amendments, and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table House bill 16462, 
disagree to the Senate amendments, and ask for a conference. 
The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. ° 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER appointed the following conferees: Messrs. 
Woop, CRAMTON, and BYRNS. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. FUNK, from the Committee on Appropriations, by di- 
rection of that committee, reported the bill (H. R. 16800) mak- 
ing appropriations for the government of the District of Colum- 
bia and other activities chargeable in whole or in part against 
the revenues of such District for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1928, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 1892) which, with 
the accompanying papers, was read and referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and or- 
dered printed. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of order 
on the bill. 


HOSPITAL SITE IN RAPIDES PARISH, LA. 


Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the bill (H. R. 15414) to au- 
thorize the United State Veterans’ Bureau to accept a title to 
lands required for a hospital site in Rapides Parish, La. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Before recognizing the gentleman for this 
purpose, the Chair, In conformity with his custom, will ask 
the gentleman whether this bill presents a distinct emergency. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, in one minute I can explain it. 
The Veterans’ Bureau has allocated the money to construct 
the buildings for hospital No. 27, at Alexandria, La. The State 
of Louisiana has donated 480 acres of land as a site for this 
hospital; but when the title was to be passed it was discovered 
that under the constitution of the State of Louisiana the State 
can not separate itself from the mineral rights. The State of 
Pennsylvania has the same constitutional provision. This short 
bill was written in the Veterans’ Bureau to authorize the Vet- 
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erans’ Bureau to accept title to this land, such constitutional 
privilege to the contrary notwithstanding. 

-Mr. SNELL. It is similar to what we have done in connec- . 
tion with post-office sites in Pennsylvania in the last two or 
three weeks. 

Mr. ASWELL. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. And it is necessary to have this done before 
they can enter upon their building program? 

Mr. ASWELL. Yes. May I say that both the State and 
Federal authorities are in position to pass title, and this is 
the only thing that is holding it up. 

Mr. SNELL. It is a question of time. 

Mr, ASWELL. That is all. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Louisiana? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Director of the United States Vetcrans’ 
Bureau be, and he is hereby, authorized, in the acquisition of any 
lands required for a hospital site in Rapides Parish, La., to accept 
title to such lands subject to a reservation of the mineral rights of 
the State of Louisiana. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed, read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. ASWELL, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 


Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of the commission 
appointed for the preparation of plans for the celebration of 
the two-hundredth anniversary of the birth of George Wash- 
ington, I present for consideration of the House a resolution 
unanimously adopted by the executive committee of the com- 
mission, which resolution provides that on the 22d of February 
next the President of the United States address a joint meeting 
of the two Houses on the subject of George Washington. I ask 
for the immediate consideration of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon presents a reso- 
lution and asks for its immediate consideration. The Clerk 
will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Concurrent Resolution 49 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That the President of the United States, as the chairman of the United 
States Commission for the Celebration of the Two Hundredth Anni- 
versary of the Birth of George Washington, is hereby invited to ad- 
dress the American people in the presence of the Congress in the Hall 
of the House of Representatives on Tuesday, February 22, 1927, at 
12.30 p. m., on the subject of the birth of George Washington. 

That the two Houses of Congress shall assemble in the Hall of the 
House of Representatives on Tuesday, February 22, 1927, at 12.30 
p. m., to receive the President’s address on the subject of the bicen- 
tennial anniversary of the birth of George Washington. 

That the members of the said commission on the part of the Senate 
and of the House of Representatives are hereby constituted a committee 
to make all arrangements and publish a suitable program for the joint 
session of Congress herein authorized and to issue the invitations here- 
inafter mentioned. 

That invitations shall be extended to the members of the Cabinet, 
the Chief Justice and Associate Justices of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, the diplomatic corps, and such other invitations shall 
be issued as to the said committee shall seem best. 

That all expenses incurred by the committee in the execution of the 
provisions of this resolution shall be paid, one-half from the contingent 
fund of the Senate and one-half from the contingent fund of the House 
of Representatives. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks on the resolution, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The people of the United States will have 
the opportunity to listen to President Coolidge through the 
nation-wide broadcasting of his address before a joint session 
of Congress at 12.30 p. m. on Washington’s Birthday, February 
22. At this time the President will face a microphone connected 
to 35 broadcasting stations located in a like number of cities 
in the United States from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The 
National Broadcasting Co., through its president, Merlin Hall 
Aylesworth, upon the invitation of the United States Commis- 
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sion for the Celebration of the Two Hundredth Anniversary 
of the Birth of George Washington, has tendered the Govern- 
ment its facilities for the interconnection of these stations, 
thereby permitting the simultaneous broadcasting of the Presi- 
dent's address throughout the country. 

The utilization of 35 broadcasting stations for the transmis- 
sion of this event establishes a record tie-up for the broadcast- 
ing of a presidential address. The largest chain ever used 
before for this purpose was on the occasion of President 
Coolidge’s inaugural, March 4, 1924, when 27 radio stations 
comprised a coast-to-coast hook up. 

Following is a list of broadcasting stations which will par- 
ticipate: WEAF and WJZ, New York; WEEI, Boston; WJAR, 
Providence; WBZ, Springfield ; WTAG, Worcester ; WCSH, 
Portland (Me.); WTIC, Hartford; WGY, Schenectady; WGR, 
Buffalo; WLIT or WEI, Philadelphia; WRC, Washington, 
D. C.; KDK. and WCAE, Pittsburgh; WTAM, Cleveland; 
WWJ, Detroit; WSAI, Cincinnati; WLIB or WGN and KYW, 
Chicago; KSD, St. Louis; WOC, Davenport; WCCO, Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul; WDAF, Kansas City (Mo.); WHAS, Louis- 
ville; WSM, Nashville : WSB, Atlanta; WMC, Memphis; KOA, 
Denver ; KPO, San Francisco : KGO, ‘Oakland (Calif.) ; KFI, 
Los Angeles; KGW, Portland (Oreg. ); KOMO and KFOA, 
Seattle; and KHQ, Spokane. 

Speaking in the House of Representatives, President Cool- 
idge’s voice will be “picked up” by microphone and carried 
by special telephone circuits to New York City, where it will 
enter the National Broadcasting Co.’s “ speech input” apparatus 
located in the company’s headquarters at 195 Broadway. From 
there a local circuit will transport it to WEAF’s transmitter 
at 463 West Street. Another local circuit from 195 Broadway 
takes it to 24 Walker Street, also in New York City, where it 
joins the distributing lines of the Bell system, which carry 
the voice to the various stations participating. Approximately 
25,000 miles of wire will be utilized in bringing the President’s 
address to every city, village, mountain side, hill, and valley 
in the United States. 

WGY, the General Electric Co.’s broadcastin:; station at 
Schenectady, N. X., and station KDKA, of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co., will in all probability broadcast 
this event on both long and short wave lengths in addition to 
their regular broadcasting waves. 

Provided the atmospheric condition does not interfere there 
is no doubt but that the address will be heard in both Europe 
and South America, and so bring to the attention of three con- 
tinents the coming celebration of the two hundredth anniver- 
sary of the first President of the United States and his dis- 
tinguished and immortal services to mankind. [Applause.] 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a request 
for unanimous consent and ask one minute in which to state it. 
The allocation of the funds provided for under the Elliott 
public buildings bill, which was passed last session of Congress, 
and also the matter of the proposed authorization for $100,000,- 
000 additional, I am sure are matters of interest to all of the 
Members of the House. A few days ago I addressed an inquiry 
to the Representative from Mississippi [Mr. Bussy], a member 
of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, and asked 
him to kindly give me a synopsis of the report recently filed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the Postmaster General 
affecting this allocation. He sent me a very brief synopsis, and 
a very thorough one, and I think it would be valuable to all the 
Members of the House. I therefore ask unanimous consent to 
incorporate it in the Record as a part of my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Is there not a public document which 
would have served the purpose just as well? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. There is a public document that may 
serve the purpose, the survey itself, but it is quite elaborate, 
consisting of a number of pages. This is merely a synopsis of 
its contents. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Does this synopsis give the places where 
the buildings are recommended to be constructed? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. No; it does not go into details. It gives 
in general terms what the survey shows, cities, by population, 
affected, and the needs of the different States for further 
building. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does not the gentleman believe that before 
we pass this additional $100,000,000 appropriation we ought to 
go into details and find out where some of the buildings are 
going to be placed? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, an answer to that inquiry 
is not involved in my request at all, although I agree with the 
gentleman that we ought to have very thorough details about 
the matter. 
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Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
the report which the commission has made gives the places. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, but that was filed long after the Con- 
gress had voted the first $165,000,000. I would like to have the 
details before we vote any more money. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Of course, this synopsis gives the views of 
the gentleman from Mississippi of the survey, and nothing 
else? It does not speak for the committee? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. No; not at all. It is not his conclusion 
upon the subject, but it is a mere statement of the facts in- 
volved in the situation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

The synopsis referred to is as follows: 


JANUARY 28, 1927. 
Hon. WILLIAM B. BANKHEAD, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CoLLEAGUE: In reply to your inquiry to me as a Member 
of the House Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds concerning 
the public building situation of the country, permit me to state that 
for practically 15 years no post-office buildings have been built by the 
Government, largely due to the necessity of devoting the Nation’s 
finances to the World War and the incident debt problem. During that 
time the Parcel Post System had been inaugurated and the volume as 
well as the weight of the mail handled had increased something like 
700 per cent. This condition made it all the more necessary to have a 
public-buildings program begun by the Government as soon as possible. 

The bill known as the Elliott bill was enacted into law in May last 
year, authorizing an expenditure of $100,000,000 for various classes of 
new buildings and additions to old ones. 

This bill provides that at leas: two buildings shall be estimated for 
during the period covered by this act in each State for post offices 
with receipts of more than $10,000 per annum. 

This bill also authorizes an expenditure of $15,000,000 with which 
to complete 65 designated buildings authorized in 1913, but which had 
not been built because the amount provided for each place was too 
small. 

The Elliott bill also required the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Postmaster General to make a general survey of the entire country to 
ascertain the need for Federal buildings. 

Because of the limited amount of money provided in the Elliott bill, 
this survey particularly covered places having $20,000 and more postal 
receipts a year. 

The report of the Secretary of the Treasury and the Postmaster 
General, which has just been submitted following their survey, showing 
the minimum of public-building requirements based on each State, dis- 
closes that 179 cities already having Federal buildings require enlarge- 
ments and additions amounting to $167,850,500; 58 cities which have 
no Federal building require an additional $8,477,500; making a total 
of $176,328,000 required for Federal building construction, all of which 
is recommended in this survey. These recommendations do not purport 
to cover even the urgent building requirements of the country. 

In addition, the survey discloses that there are 799 cities having 
postal receipts of more than $20,000 pcr annum, and some of these 
cities as much as $900,000 per annum, which have no post-office 
building. 

To give you a clear idea of the exact situation, there are 4 cities 
having more than $400,000 postal receipts per annum, 11 cities having 
between $200,000 and $400,000 per annum, 19 cities having between 
$100,000 and $200,000 per annum, 119 cities having between $50,000 
and $100,000, 255 cities having between $30,000 and $50,000, 445 
cities having between $20,000 and $30,000. No recommendations are 
made for buildings in any of these cities. In addition to these it is 
disclosed that 1,512 places have receipts of from $10,000 to $20,000 
per annum, making altogether 2,370 cities which have postal receipts 
of more than $10,000 per annum that are not recommended to receive 
a post-office building under the survey just submitted. 

It is estimated that these additional places would require an expendi- 
ture of $170,420,000 for suitable post-office buildings. This, together 
with the $176,328,000 necessary to cover construction of projects rec- 
ommended and referred to above, would indicate that it will require 
from $350,000,000 to $400,000,000 to properly take care of the public- 
building necessities of the country, since, as is indicated in the report, 
“That the growth of the postal and other services is so rapid that 
additional needs will develop during the period of the present building 
program to an extent which will greatly enlarge the figures presented 
in this report. The Postal Service doubles in about 10 years, and it is 
therefore obvious with the present limitation of expenditures provided 
in the act there would be no possibility of the building program catch- 
ing up with the public-building requirements of the country.” 

The Elliott bill authorizes an expenditure of $115,000,000 at a rate 
of not exceeding $15,000,000 a year. Recommendations have been 
made for buildings to the amount of $176,000,000. Our committee 
has reported out the Reed bill, which we expect to be enacted into law, 
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increasing the amount an additional $100,000,000 and increasing the 
amount that may be expended annually to $25,000,000. 

The question of selecting the places where buildings shall be built 
first and sites for the buildings is, under the Elliott bill, entirely up 
to the Secretary of the Treasury. He is given absolute authority, 
under the law, to make whatever choice he desires as to the places 
where buildings shall be constructed first and as to the sites to be 
selected for those buildings. He can acquire sites by purchase at 
private sales or in response to public advertiscments or he can insti- 
tute condemnation proceedings and take whatever site he desires for 
a public building, letting a jury fix the value on the property as in 
ordinary condemnation proceedings. The law gives him complete 
authority in this regard, and his disposition is to exercise this author- 
ity absolutely free from outside influences. Senators and Congress- 
men, under the law, have no say about these matters. 

In my opinion, the Federal Government has just begun to consider 
the long-neglectcd question of supplying suitable buildings to care for 
its mail activities. Distressing needs are disclosed from one end of 
the country to the other, and while we, as the Representatives of those 
constituencies have no authority under the law to select the places 
for post-office buildings, yet it seems to me that nothing can stay the 
demand and prevent the construction of Federal buildings throughout 
the country which necessity is so urgently demanding. 

Sincerely yours, 
4 JEFF BUSBY. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that on Monday next, after the reading of the Journal and the 
disposition of matters on the Speaker’s table, I be permitted to 
address the House for 20 minutes upon the subject of agri- 
culture. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that on Monday next, after the reading of the 
Journal and the disposition of matters on the Speaker’s table, 
he be permitted to address the House for 20 minutes on the sub- 
ject of agriculture. Is there objection? 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
wish the gentleman would secure from the ranking member 
of the subcommittee on his side in charge of the District of 
Columbia appropriation bill the time he desires under general 
debate. On next Monday we are to be engaged in general 
debate upon the District appropriation bill. General debate 
on an appropriation bill is the usual vehicle for discussion of 
matters not before the House for immediate action. If the 
gentleman from New York will submit the request to the 
gentleman on his side in charge of the time on the District 
appropriation bill, I am sure that his request will be complied 
with. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, can the gentleman from Con- 
necticut inform the House as to when the farm legislation 
will probably be considered by the House? 

Mr. TILSON. As soon as the appropriation bills are out of 
the way, which we hope will be next week, if we can keep at 
them. Farm relief legislation, I think, will be the next major 
matter of importance after the appropriation bills. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I understand the gentleman 
to mean appropriation bills other than the general deficiency 
appropriation bill? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes; other than the second deficiency appro- 
priation bill, which will come a little later. It is our hope to 
get the regular supply bills through the House and over to the 
Senate at the earliest possible date. I hope the gentleman will 
withdraw his request. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. GRIFFIN], in charge of the time on the District of 
Columbia appropriation bill on the Democratic side, has con- 
sented to give me time, and I withdraw my request. 

THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, during the months of October 
and November of last year a convention of the premiers, or 
representatives, of the various dominions of the British Em- 
pire, was held in London for the purpose of settling and de 
fining their relations to the British Empire and to each other. 
The report of the committee on interimperial relations which 
was finally adopted constitutes one of the most far-reaching 
documents of modern times. With the possible exception of 
the Magna Charta and the Declaration of Independence, it is 
perhaps the most important document of its kind ever pro- 
mulgated by the English-speaking race. 

It marks the beginning of a new day for the far-flung British 
possessions, or, to use their own expression, for the various 
dominions of the “ British Commonwealth of Nations.” This 
declaration is especially important to us at this time in the 
light of what is taking place relative to international affairs. 
So many Members have expressed a desire to read this im- 
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portant document, of which I only have one copy, that I am 
taking advantage of the permission granted me by the House 
to extend my remarks by here inserting it in the RECORD: 


STATUS OF THH DOMINIONS—INTHRIMPHRIAL RELATIONS—TEXT OF 
CONFERENCE REPORT 
The report of the committee on interimperial relations was adopted 
by the imperial conference in London on November 19. 
The text of the report is as follows: 


I, INTRODUCTION 


We were appointed at the meeting of the imperial conference on 
the 25th of October, 1926, to investigate all the questions on the 
agenda affecting interimperial relations. Our discussions on these 
questions have been long and intricate. We found on examination that 
they involved consideration of fundamental principles affecting the rela- 
tions of the various parts of the Empire inter sc, as well as the rela- 
tions of each part to foreign countries. For such examination the time 
at our disposal has been all too short. Yet we hope that we may have 
laid a foundation on which subsequent conferences may build. 


II. STATUS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND THE DOMINIONS 


The committee are of opinion that nothing would be gained by 
attempting to lay down a constitution for the British Empire. Its 
widely scattered parts have very different characteristics, very different 
histories, and are at very different stages of evolution, while, consid- 
ered as a whole, it defies classification and bears no real resemblance 
to any other political organization which now exists or has ever yet 
been tried. 

There is, however, one most important element in it which, from a 
strictly constitutional point of view, has now, as regards all vital 
matters, reached its full development—we refer to the group of self- 
governing communities composed of Great Britain and the Domin- 
fons. Their position and mutual relation may be readily defined. They 
are autonomous communities within the British Empire, equal in status, 
in no way subordinate one to another in any aspect of their domestic 
or externa] affairs, though united by a common allegiance to the 
Crown, and freely associated as members of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. 

A foreigner endeavoring to understand the true character of the 
British Empire by the aid of this formula alone would be tempted to 
think that it was devised rather to make mutual interference impossible 
than to make mutual cooperation easy. 

Such a criticism, however, completely ignores the historic situation. 
The rapid revolution of the oversea Dominions during the last 50 years 
has involved many complicated adjustments of old political machinery 
to changing conditions. The tendency toward equality of status was 
both right and inevitable. Geographical and other conditions made this 
impossible of attainment by the way of federation. The only alterna- 
tive was by the way of autonomy, and along this road it has been 
steadily sought. Every self-governing member of the Empire is now 
the master of its destiny. In fact, if not always in form, it is subject to 
no compulsion whatever. 

But no account, however accurate, of the negative relations in which 
Great Britain and the Dominions stand to each other can do more than 
express a portion of the truth. The British Empire is not founded 
upon negations. It depends essentially, if not formally, on positive 
ideals. Free institutions are its lifeblood. Free cooperation is its 
instrument. Peace, security, and progress are among its objects. As- 
pects of all these great themes have been discussed at the present 
conference; excellent results have been thereby obtained. And though 
every dominion is now, and must always remain, the sole judge of the 
nature and extent of its cooperation, no common cause will, in our 
opinion, be thereby imperiled. 

Equality of status so far as Britain and the Dominions are concerned 
is thus the root principle governing our interimperia] relations. 

But the principles of equality and similarity, appropriate to status, 
do not universally extend to function. Here we require something 
more than immutable dogmas. For example, to deal with questions of 
diplomacy and questions of defense, we require also flexible machinery— 
machinery which can, from time to time, be adapted to the changing 
circumstances of the worid. This subject also has occupied our atten- 
tion. The rest of this report will show bow we have endeavored not 
only to state political theory but to apply it to our conrmon needs. 


I. SPECIAL POSITION OF INDIA 


It will be noted that in the previous paragraphs we have made no 
mention of India. Our reason for limiting their scope to Great Britain 
and the Dominions is that the position of India in the Empire is already 
defined by the Government of India act, 1919. We would, nevertheless, 
recall that by Resolution IX of the imperial war conference, 1917, due 
recognition was given to the important position held by India in the 
British Commonwealth. Where, in this report, we have had occasion 
to consider the position of India, we have made particular reference 
to it. 


IV. RELATIONS BETWEEN THE VARIOUS PARTS OF THE BRITISH BMPIRE 


Existing administrative, legisiative, and judicial forms are admittedly 
not wholly in accord with the position as described in Section II of this 
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report. This is inevitable, since most of these forms date back to a 
time well antecedent to the present stage of constitutional development. 
Our first task, then, was to examine these forms with special reference 
to any cases where the want of adaption of practice to principle caused, 
or might be thought to cause, inconvenience in the conduct of inter- 
imperial relations. 

(a) The title of His Majesty the King 


The title of His Majesty the King is of special importance and con- 
cern to all parts of His Majesty’s dominions. Twice within the last 
50 years has the royal title been altered to suit changed conditions and 
constitutional developments. 

The present title, which is that proclaimed under the royal titles act 
of 1901, is as follows: 

“George V, by the Grace of God, of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland and of the British Dominions beyond the Seas King, 
Defender of the Faith, Emperor of India.” 

Some time before the conference met, it had been recognized that 
this form of title hardly accorded with the altered state of affairs aris- 
ing from the establishnyrent of the Irish Free State as a Dominion. It 
had further been ascertained that it would be in accordance with His 
Majesty’s wishes that any recommendation for change should be sub- 
mitted to him as the result of discussion at the conference. We are 
unanimously of opinion that a slight change is desirable, and we recom- 
mend that, subject to His Majesty’s approval, the necessary legislative 
action should be taken to secure that His Majesty’s title should hence- 
forward read: 

“ George V, by the Grace of God, of Great Britain, Ireland, and the 
British Dominions beyond the Seas King, Defender of the Faith, 
Emperor of India.” 


(b) Position of governors general 


We proceeded to consider whether it was desirable formally to place 
on record a definition of the position held by the governor general (the 
Governor of Newfoundland is in the same position as the governor gen- 
eral of a Dominion) as His Majesty’s representative in the Dominions. 
That position, though now generally well recognized, undoubtedly repre- 
sents a development from an earlier stage when the governor general 
was appointed solely on the advice of His Majesty’s ministers in London 
and acted also as their representative. 

In our opinion it is an essential consequence of the equality of status 
existing among the members of the British Commonwealth of Nations 
that the governor general of a Dominion is the representative of the 
Crown, holding in all essential respects the same position in relation 
to the administration of public affairs in the Dominion as is held by His 
Majesty the King in Great Britain, and that he is not the representative 
or agent of His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain or of any 
department of that Government. 

It seemed to us to follow that the practice whereby the governor 
general of a Dominion is the formal official channel of comnyrunica- 
tion between His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain and his 
governments in the dominions might be regarded as no longer wholly in 
accordance with the constitutional position of the governor general. 
It was thought that the recognized official channel of communication 
should be in future between government and government direct. The 
representatives of Great Britain readily recognized that the existing 
procedure might be open to criticism and accepted the proposed change 
in principle in relation to any of the dominions which desired it. De- 
tails were left for settlement as soon as possible after the conference 
had completed its work, but it was recognized by the committee as an 
essential feature of any change or development in the channels of com- 
munication that a governor general should be supplicd with copies of 
all documents of importance and in general should be kept as fully 
informed as is His Majesty the King in Great Britain of cabinet busi- 
ness and public affairs. 


(c) Operation of Dominion legislation 


Our attention was also called to various points in connection with 
the operation of Dominion legislation, which, it was suggested, 
required clarification, 

The particular points involved were: 

(a) The present practice under which acts of the Dominion parlia- 
ments are sent each year to London, and it is intimated, through the 
Sccretary of State for Dominion Affairs, that “ His Majesty will not 
be advised to exercise his powers of disallowance” with regard to 
them. 

(b) The reservation of Dominion legislation, in certain circumstances, 
for the signification of His Majesty’s pleasure which is signified on 
advice tendered by His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain. 

(c) The difference between the legislative competence of the partia- 
ment at Westminster and of the Dominion parliaments in that acts 
passd by the latter operate, as a general rule, only within the terri- 
torial area of the dominion concerned. 

(d) The operation of legislation passed by the parliament at West- 
minster in relation to the dominions. In this connection special 
attention was called to such statutes as the colonial laws validity act. 
It was suggested that in future uniformity of legislation as between 
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Great Britain and the dominions could best be secured by the enactment 
of reciprocal statutes based upon consultation and agreement. 

We gave these matters the best consideration possible in the limited 
time at our disposal, but came to the conclusion that the issues in- 
volved were so complex that there would be grave danger in attempt- 
ing any immediate pronouncement othér than a statement of certain 
principles which in our opinion underlie the whole question of the 
operation of Dominion legislation. We felt that for the rest it would 
be necessary to obtain expert guidance as a preliminary to further 
consideration by His Majesty’s Governments in Great Britain and the 
Dominions. 

On the questions raised with regard to disallowance and reservation 
of Dominion legislation, it was explained by the Irish Free State repre- 
sentatives that they desired to elucidate the constitutional practice in 
relation to Canada, since it is provided by article 2 of the articles of 
agreement for a treaty of 1921 that “the position of the Irish Free 
State in relation to the Imperial Parliament and Government and 
otherwise shall be that of the Dominion of Canada. 

On this point we propose that it should be placed on record that 
apart from provisions embodied in constitutions or in specific statutes 
expressly provided for reservation it is recognized that it is the right 
of the government of each Dominion to advise the Crown in all matters 
relating to its own affairs. Consequently, it would not be in accord- 
ance with constitutional practice for advice to be tendered to His 
Majesty by His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain in any matter 
appertaining to the affairs of a Dominion against the views of the 
government of that Dominion. 

The appropriate procedure with regard to projected legislation in one 
of the self-governing parts of the Empire which may affect the inter- 
ests of other self-governing parts is previous consultation between 
His Majesty’s ministers in the several parts concerned. 

On the question raised with regard to the legislative competence of 
members of the British Commonwealth of Nations other than Great 
Britain, and in particular to the desirability of those members being 
enabled to legislate with extraterritorial effect, we think that it should 
similarly be placed on record that the constitutional practice is that 
legislation by the parliament at Westminster applying to a Dominion 
would only be passed with the consent of the Dominion concerned. 

As already indicated, however, we are of opinion that there are 
points arising out of these considerations and in the application of these 
general principles which will require detailed examination, and we 
accordingly recommend that steps should be taken by Great Britain and 
the Dominions to set up a committee with terms of reference on the 
following lines: 

“To inquire into, report upon, and make recommendations concern- 
ing— 

“(i) Existing statutory provisions requiring reservation of Dominion 
legislation for the assent of His Majesty or authorizing the disallowance 
of such legislation. 

“(ii) (a) The present position as to the competence of Dominion 
Parliaments to give their legislation extraterritorial operation. 

“(b) The practicability and most convenient method of giving effect. 
to the principle that each Dominion Parliament should have power to 
give extraterritorial operation to its legislation in all cases where such 
operation is ancillary to provision for the peace, order, and good govern- 
ment of the Dominion. 

(ili) The principles embodied in or underlying the colonial laws 
validity act, 1865, and the extent to which any provisions of that act 
ought to be repealed, amended, or modified in the light of the existing 
relations between the various members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations as described in this report.” 


(d) Merchant shipping legislation - 


Somewhat similar consideration to those set out above governed our 
attitude toward a similar, though a special, question raised in relation 
to merchant shipping legislation. On this subject it was pointed out 
that, while uniformity of administrative practice was desirable and, 
indeed, essential, as regards the merchant shipping legislation of the 
various parts of the Empire, it was difficult to reconcile the application 
in their present form of certain provisions of the principal statute 
relating to merchant shipping, viz, the merchant shipping act of 1894, 
more particularly clauses 735 and 736, with the constitutional status 
of the several members of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

In this case also we felt that, although in the evolution of the British 
Empire certain inequalities had been allowed to remain as regards 
various questions of maritime affairs, it was essential in dealing with 
these inequalities to consider the practical aspects of the matter. 

The difficulties in the way of introducing any immediate alterations 
in the merchant marine shipping code (which dealt, among other mat- 
ters, with the registration of British ships all over the world) were 
fully appreciated and it was felt to be necessary, in any review of the 
position, to take into account such matters of general concern as the 
qualifications for registry as a British ship, the status of British ships 
in war, the work done by His Majesty’s consuls in the interest of 
British shipping and seamen, and the question of naval courts at foreign 


i ports to deal with crimes and offenses on British ships abroad. 
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We came finally to the conclusion that, following a precedent which 
had been found useful on previous occasions, the general question of 
merchant shipping legislation had best be remitted to a special sub- 
conference, which could meet most appropriately at the same time as 
the expert committee, to which reference is made above. We thought 
that this special subconference should be invited to advise on the fol- 
lowing general lines: 

“Mo. consider and report on the principles which should govern, in 
the general interests, the practice and legislation relating to merchant 
shipping in the various parts of the Empire, having regard to the 
change in constitutional status and general relations which has oc- 
curred since existing laws were enacted.” 

We took note that the representatives of India particularly desired 
that India, in view of the importance of her shipping interests, should 
be given an opportunity of being represented at the proposed subcon- 
ference. We felt that the full representation of India on an equal 
footing with Great Britain and the Dominions would not only be wel- 
comed, but could very properly be given, due regard being had to the 
special constitutional position of India, as explained in Section III of 
this report. 


(e) Appeals to the judicial committee of the privy council 


Another matter which we discussed in which a general constitutional 
principle was raised concerned the conditions governing appeals from 
judgments in the Dominion to the judicial committee of the privy 
council. From these discussions it became clear that it was no part 
of the policy of His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain that ques- 
tions affecting judicial appeals should be determined otherwise than in 
accordance with the wishes of the part of the Empire primarily affected. 
It was, however, generally recognized that where changes in the existing 
system were proposed which, while primarily affecting one part, raised 
issues in which other parts were also concerned, such changes ought 
only to be carried out after consultation and discussion, 

So far as the work of the committee was concerned, this general 
understanding expressed all that was required. The question of some 
immediate change in the present conditions governing appeals from 
the Irish Free State was not pressed in relation to the present con- 
ference, though it was made clear that the right was reserved to bring 
up the matter again at the next imperial conference for discussion in 
relation to the facts of this particular case. 


V. RELATIONS WITH FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


From questions specially concerning the relations of the various 
parts of the British Empire with one another we naturally turned to 
those affecting their relations with foreign countries. In the latter 
sphere a beginning had been made toward making clear those relations 
by the resolution of the imperial conference of 1923 on the subject 
of the negotiation, signature, and ratification of treaties. But it seemed 
desirable to examine the working of that resolution during the past 
three years and also to consider whether the principles laid down with 
regard to treaties could not be applied with advantage in a wider 
sphere, 

(a) Procedure in relation to treaties 

We appointed a special subcommittee under the chairmanship of the 
Minister of Justice of Canada (the Hon. E. Lapointe, K. C.) to con- 
sider the question of treaty procedure. 

The subcommittee, on whose report the following paragraphs are 
based, found that the resolution of the conference of 1923 embodied 
on most points useful rules for the guidance of the Government. As 
they became more thoroughly understood and established they would 
prove effective in practice. 

Some phases of treaty procedure were examined, however, in greater 
detail ‘in the light of experience in order to consider to what extent 
the resolution of 1923 might with advantage be supplemented, 


NIGOTIATION 


It was agreed in 1923 that any of the governments of the Empire 
contemplating the negotiation of a treaty should give due consideration 
to its possible effect upon other governments and should take steps to 
inform governments likely to be interested of its intention. 

This rule should be understood as applying to any negotiations which 
any government intends to conduct, so as to leave it to the other gov- 
ernments to say whether they are likely to be interested. 

When a government has received information of the intention of 
any other government ‘to conduct negotiations it is incumbent upon it 
to indicate its attitude with reasonable promptitude. So long as the 
initiating government receives no adverse comments and so long as its 
policy involves no active obligations on the part of the other govern- 
ments it may proceed on the assumption that its policy is generally 
acceptable. It must, however, before taking any steps which might 
involve the other governments in any active obligations, obtain their 
definite assent. 

Where by the nature of the treaty it is desirable that it should be 
ratified on behalf of all the governments of the Empire, the initiating 
government may assume that a government which has had full oppor- 
tunity of indicating its attitude and has made no adverse comments 
will concur in the ratification of the treaty. In the case of a govern- 
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ment that prefers not to concur in the ratification of a treaty unless 
it has been signed by a plenipotentiary authorized to act on its behalf it 
will advise the appointment of a plenipotentiary so to act. 


FORM OF TREATY 


Some treaties begin with a list of the contracting countries and not 
with a list of heads of states. In the case of treaties negotiated under 
the auspices of the League of Nations, adherence to the wording of the 
annex to the covenant for the purpose of describing the contracting 
party has led to the use in the preamble of the term “ British Empire,” 
with an enumeration of the Dominions and India if parties to the 
convention, but without any mention of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland and the colonies and protectorates. These are only included 
by virtue of their being covered by the term “ British Empire.” This 
practice, while suggesting that the Dominions and India are not on 
a footing of equality with Great Britain as participants in the treaties 
in question, tends to obscurity and misunderstanding and is generally 
unsatisfactory. 

As a means of overcoming this difficulty it is recommended that all 
treaties (other than agreements between governments), whether nego- 
tiated under the auspices of the league or not, should be made in the 
name of heads of states, and if the treaty is signed on behalf of any 
or all of the governments of the Empire the treaty should be made in 
the name of the King, as a symbol] of the special relationship between 
the different parts of the Empire. The British units on behalf of 
which the treaty is signed should be grouped together in the following 
order: Great Britain and Northern Ireland and all parts of the British 
Empire, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, Irish Free 
State, India. A specimen form of treaty as recommended is attached 
as an appendix to the committee's report. 

In the case of a treaty applying to only one part of the Empire 
it should be stated to be made by the King on behalf of that part. 

The making of the treaty in the name of the King as the symbol of 
the special relationship between the different parts of the Empire will 
render superfluous the inclusion of any provision that its terms must 
not be regarded as regulating inter se the rights and obligations of 
the various territories on behalf of which it has been signed in the 
name of the King. In this connection it must be borne in mind that 
the question was discussed at the arms traffic conference in 1925 and 
that the legal committee of that conference laid it down that the prin- 
ciple to which the foregoing sentence gives expression underlies all 
international conventions. 

In the case of some international agreements the governments of dif- 
ferent parts of the Empire may be willing to apply between themselves 
some of the provisions as an administrative measure. In this case they 
should state the extent to which and the terms on which such provi- 
sions are to apply. Where international agreements are to be applied 
betwecn different parts of the Empire, the form of a treaty between 
heads of States should be avoided. 


BULL POWERS 


The plenipotentiaries for the various British units should have full 
powers, issued in each case by the King on the advice of the government 
concerned, indicating and corresponding to the part of the Empire for 
which they are to sign. 

It will frequently be found convenient, particularly where there are 
some parts of the Empire on which it is not contemplated that active 
obligations will be imposed, but where the position of the British sub- 
jects belonging to these parts will be affected, for such governments to 
advise the issue of full powers on their behalf to the plenipotentiary 
appointed to act on behalf of the government or governments mainly 
concerned. In other cases provision might be made for accession by 
other parts of the Empire at a later date. 


SIGNATURE 


In the cases where the names of countries are appended to the signa- 
tures in a treaty the different parts of the Empire should be designated 
in the same manner as is proposed in regard to the list of plenipotenti- 
aries in the preamble to the treaty. The signatures of the plenipoten- 
tiaries of the various parts of the Empire should be grouped together in 
the same order as is proposed above. 

The signature of a treaty on behalf of a part of the Empire should 
cover territories for which a mandate has been given to that part of the 
Empire, unless the contrary is stated at the time of the signature. 


COMING INTO FORCE OF MULTILATERAL TREATIES 


In general, treaties contain a ratification clause and a provision that 
the treaty will come into force on the deposit of a certain number of 
ratifications. The question has sometimes arisen in connection with 
treaties negotiated under the auspices of the league whether, for the 
purpose of making up the number of ratifications necessary to bring 
the treaty into force, ratification on behalf of different parts of the 
Empire which are separate members of the league should be counted as 
separate ratifications. In order to avoid any difficulty in future, it is 
recommended that when it is thought necessary that a treaty should 
contain a clause of this character it should take the form of a provi- 
sion that the treaty should come into force when it has been ratified 
on behalf of so many separate members of the league. 
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We think that some convenient opportunity should be taken of ex- 
plaining to the other members of the league the changes which it is 
desired to make in the form of treaties and the reasons for which they 
are desired. 

We would also recommend that the various governments of the 
Empire should make it an instruction to thelr representatives at inter- 
national conferences to be held in future that they should use their 
best endeavors to secure that effect is given to the recommendations 
contained in the foregoing paragraphs. 


(b) Representation at international conferences 


We also studied, in the light of the resolution of the imperial con- 
ference of 1923, to which reference has already been made, the ques- 
tion of the representation of the different parts of the Empire at inter- 
national conferences. The conclusions which we reached may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. No difficulty arises as regards representation at conferences con- 
vened by or under the auspices of the League of Nations. In the case 
of such conferences all members of the league are invited, and if they 
attend are represented separately by separate delegations. Cooperation 
is insured by the application of Paragraph I. 1 (c) of the treaty reso- 
lution of 1923. 

2. AS regards international conferences summoned by foreign gov- 
ernments, no rule of universal application can be laid down, since the 
nature of the representation must in part depend on the form of irvi- 
tation issued by the convening government. 

(a) In conferences of a technical character it is usual and always 
desirable that the different parts of the Empire should (if they wish to 
participate) be represented separately by separate delegations, and 
where necessary efforts should be made to secure invitations which will 
render such representation possible. 

(b) Conferences of a political character called by a foreign govern- 
ment must be considered on the special circumstances of each indi- 
vidual case. 

It is for each part of the Empire to decide whether its particular 
interests are so involved, especially having regard to the active obliga- 
tions likely to be imposed by any resulting treaty, that it desires to 
be represented at the conference or whether it is content to leave the 
negotiation in the hands of the part or parts of the Empire more directly 
concerned and to accept the result. 

If a government desires to participate in the conclusion of a treaty, 
the method by which representation will be secured is a matter to be 
arranged with the other governments of the Empire in the light of the 
invitation which has been received. 

Where more than one part of the Empire desires to be represented, 
three methods of representation are possible: 

(i) By means of a common plenipotentiary or plenipotentiaries, the 
issue of full powers to whom should be on the advice of all parts of 
the Empire participating. 

(ii) By a single British Empire delegation composed of separate 
representatives of such parts of the Empire as are participating in the 
conference. This was the form of representation employed at the 
Washington disarmament conference of 1921. 

(iii) By separate delegations representing each part of the Empire 
participating in the conference. Jf, as a result of consultation, this 
third method, is desired, an effort must be made to insure that the form 
of invitation from the convening government will make this method 
of representation possible. 

Certain nontechnical treaties should, from their nature, be con- 
cluded in a form which will render them binding upon all parts of 
the Empire, and for this purpose should be ratified with the concur- 
rence of all the governments. It is for each government to decide 
to what extent its concurrence in the ratification will be facilitated 
by its participation in the conclusion of the treaty, as, for instance, 
by the appointment of a common plenipotentiary. Any question as 
to whether the nature of the treaty is such that its ratification should 
be concurred in by all parts of the Empire is a matter for discussion 
and agreement between the governments. _ 


(c) General conduct of foreign policy 


We went on to examine the possibility of applying the principles 
underlying the treaty resolution of the 1923 conference to matters 
arising in the conduct of foreign affairs generally. It was frankly 
recognized that in this sphere, as in the sphere of defense, the major 
share of responsibility rests now, and must for some time continue to 
rest, with His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain. Nevertheless, 
practically all the Dominions are engaged to some extent, and some to 
a considerable extent, in the conduct of foreign relations, particularly 
those with foreign countries on their borders. A particular instance 
of this is the growing work in connection with the relations between 
Canada and the United States of America, which has led to the neces- 
sity for the appointment of a minister plenipotentiary to represent the 
Canadian Government in Washington. 

We felt that the governing consideration underlying all discussions of 
this problem must be that neither Great Britain nor the Dominions 
could be committed to the acceptance of active obligations except with 
the definite assent of their own governments. In the light of this gov- 
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erning consideration the committee agreed that the general principle 
expressed in relation to treaty negotiations in Section V (a) of this 
report, which is indeed already to a large extent in force, might use- 
fully be adopted as a guide by the governments concerned in future in 
all negotiations aes foreign relations falling within their respective 
spheres, 


(d) Issue of exequaturs to foreign consuls in the Dominions 


A question was raised with regard to the practice regarding the issue 
of exequaturs to consuls in the Dominions. The general practice 
hitherto in the case of all appointments of consuls de carrière in any 
part of the British Empire has been that the foreign government con- 
cerned notifies His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain, through the 
diplomatic channel, of the proposed appointment, end that, provided 
that it is clear that the person concerned is in fact a consul de car- 
riére, steps have been taken without further formality for the issue of 
His Majesty’s exequatur. In the case of consuls other than those de 
carrière it has been customary for some time past to consult the 
Dominion government concerned before the issue of the exequatur. 

The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs informed us that His 
Majesty’s Government in Great Britain accepted the suggestion that in . 
future any application by a foreign government for the issue of an 
exequatur to any person who was to act as consul in a Dominion should 
be referred to the Dominion government concerned for consideration, 
and that if the Dominion government agreed to the issue of the 
exequatur it would be sent to them for countersignature by a Dominion 
minister. Instructions to this effect had indeed already been given. 


(e) Channel of communication between Dominion governments and 
foreign governments 


We took note of a development of special interest which had occurred 
since the imperial conference last met, viz, the appointment of a minis- 
ter plenipotentiary to represent the interests of the Irish Free State 
in Washington, which was now about to be followed by the appointment 
of a diplomatic representative of Canada. We felt that most fruitful 
results could be anticipated from the cooperation of His Majesty’s rep- 
resentatives in the United States of America, already initiated, and now 
further to be developed. In cases other than those where Dominion 
ministers were accredited to the heads of foreign states it was agreed 
to be very desirable that the existing diplomatic channels should con- 
tinue to be used as between the Dominion governments and foreign 
governments in matters of general and political concern. 


VI. SYSTEM OF COMMUNICATION AND CONSULTATION 


Sessions of the imperial conference at which the prime ministers of 
Great Britain and of the Dominions are all able to be present can not 
from the nature of things take place very frequently. The system of 
communication and consultation between conferences becomes therefore 
of special importance. We reviewed the position now reached in this 
respect with special reference to the desirability of arranging that 
closer personal touch should be established between Great Britain and 
the Dominions and the Dominions inter se. Such contact alone can 
convey an impression of the atmosphere in which official correspondence 
is conducted. Development in this respect seems particularly necessary 
in relation to matters of major importance in foreign affairs where 
expedition is often essential and urgent decision necessary. A special 
aspect of the question of consultation which we considered was that 
concerning the representation of Great Britain in the Dominions. By 
reason of his constitutional position, as explained in Section IV (b) of 
this report, the governor general is no longer the representative of 
His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain. There is no one therefore 
in the Dominion capitals in a position to represent with authority the 
views of His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain. 

We summed up our conclusions in the following resolution, which is 
submitted for the consideration of the conference: 

“The governments represented at the imperial conference are im- 
pressed with the desirability of developing a system of personal con- 
tact both in London and in the Dominion capitals to supplement the 
present system of intercommunication and the reciprocal supply of 
information on affairs requiring joint consideration. The manner in 
which any new system is to be worked out is a matter for consideration 
and settlement between His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain 


and the Dominions, with due regard to the circumstances of each par- 
ticular part of the Empire, it being understood that any new arrange- 


ments should be supplementary to, and not in replacement of, the sys- 
tem of direct communication from government to government and the 
special arrangements which have been in force since 1918 for communi- 
cations between prime ministers.” 


VII, Pee ASPECTS OF FOREIGN RELATIONS DISCUSSED BY 
COMMITTEE 


It was found convenient that certain aspects of foreign relations on 
matters outstanding at the time of the conference should be referred 
to us, since they could be considered in greater detail and more in- 
formally than at meetings of the full conference. 

(a) Compulsory arbitration in international disputes 

One question which we studied was that of arbitration in interna- 

tional disputes, with special reference to the question of acceptance 


of article 36 of the statute of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, providing for the compulsory submission of certain classes of 
cases to the court. On this matter we decided to submit no resolu- 
tion to the conference, but, while the members of the committee were 
unanimous in favoring the widest possible extension of the method of 
arbitration for the settlement of international disputes, the feeling 
was that it was at present premature to accept the obligations under 
the article in question. A general understanding was reached that 
none of the governments represented at the imperial conference would 
take any action in the direction of the acceptance of the compulsory 
jurisdiction of the permanent court without bringing up the matter 
for further discussion. f 


(b) Adherence of the United States of America to the protocol estab- 
i lishing the Permanent Court of International Justice 


Connected with the question last mentioned, was that of adherence 
of the United States of America to the protocol establishing the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. 

The special conditions upon which the United States desired to be- 
come a party to the protocol had been discussed at a special conference 
held in Geneva in September, 1926, to which all the governments repre- 
sented at the imperial conference had sent representatives. We ascer- 
tained that each of these governments was in accord with the con- 
clusions reached by the special conference and with the action which 
that conference recommended. 


(c) The policy of Locarno 


The imperial conference was fortunate in meeting at a time just 
after the ratifications of the Locarno treaty of mutual guaranties had 
been exchanged on the entry of Germany into the League of Nations. 
It was therefore possible to envisage the results which the Locarno 
- policy had achieved already and to forecast to some extent the further 
results which it was hoped to secure. These were explained and dis- 
cussed. It then became clear that, from the standpoint of all the 
dominions and of India, there was complete approval of the manner 
fin which the negotiations had been conducted and brought to so suc- 
cessful a conclusion. 

Our final and unanimous conclusion was to recommend to the con- 
ference the adoption of the following resolution : 

‘he conference has heard with satisfaction the statement of the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs with regard to the efforts made 
to insure peace in Europe, culminating in the agreements of Locarno; 
and congratulates His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain on its 
share in this successful contribution toward the promotion of the 
peace of the world.” 

APPENDIX 
(See Section V (a)) 
SPECIMEN FORM OF TREATY — 

The President of the United States of America, His Majesty the King 
of the Belgians, His Majesty the King (here insert His Majesty’s full 
title), His Majesty the King of Bulgaria, etc. 


Desi Mg- -sedisse ee ee re eee a oe ee m a a 


Have resolved to conclude a treaty for that purpose and to that end 
have appointed as their plenipotentiaries : f 
The; “President ee a eke ane eee eke eee 
His Majesty the King (title as above) : 
for Great Britain and Northern Ireland and all parts of the British 
Empire which are not separate members of the League (of 


NSUIONS) 25ers ee te AB, 
for the Dominion of Canada__-__-.-~---~~..--.~-___------ CD, 
for the Commonwealth of Australia__....-.--...---..--~--- HF, 
for the Dominion of New Zealand_--.--.-._.__--..-.--.-- GH, 
for the Union of South Africa____-.-..--~- IJ, 
for the Irish Free Stite.< 2 sneer ee eee ese cewa KL, 
for NGA sn oe a ee ee eee ee Se See: MIN, 


a me ee qo ao a pe ce ee cae ee ee ee te ne ae 8 ee ee ee em ee ee rm ee am ee ee ee tn ee ee ee mm ee ee ee ee ee oe O ee oe 


who, having communicated their full powers, found in good and due 
form, have agreed as follows: 


ee ee ee am ee ee re ee wee ee ee ee ee ne re oe ee Oe me oe ee DO Oe OD om To Oe ee u an an Om oe wm oe oe ee me ae am en a ue a ae Oo oe ee oe 


Oe Oa ae e o n e om a a a p me oe e a o o ae am a a an ao a ome e am am ae ao an es) 


In faith whereof the above-named plenipotentiaries have signed the 
present treaty. 


Ts ca ee ee ee ee et A 

OD oo ch ee a ee eo he i ee ee ei 
gl le a St eg Pago ee CPR ey Ale nT el Se ORE Sues 
GU 22s ee ee re ee aaa Boece en ene ae a ae zs 

OY S E E N S E ae kc een eee 
KDO- car po EE Ean a a an a Oo OED. ee eee ie 
MN S220 Sooo eee ane eae eae oe Seek = 
for if the territory for which each plenipotentiary signs is to be speci- 

ed: 

(for Great Britain, etc.) -.--.....-_..-....—.-.-—----~--+- AB, 
(for Canada) =... 2 ee eh ee ee CD, 
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CONFERENCE REPORT—REGULATION OF RADIO COMMUNICATION 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up the conference 
report on the radio bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the Chair permit a par- 
liamentary inquiry? 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Points of order have been reserved on this 
conference report. There are matters in the report which were 
not in conference which have been agreed upon making changes 
in the bill that were not submitted to the conference. When 
should those points of order be raised? 

The SPEAKER. When they are reached. 

Mr. BLANTON. When the item is reached the point of order 
may be raised there? 

The SPEAKER. After the reading of the report or before 
the reading of the statement, if it is requested. 

Mr. BLANTON. And it will be in order when the item itself 
it reached? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, on the subject of time, I won- 
dered whether or not that should be disposed of now prior to 
reading the statement of the managers which I shall request? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it is proper to make 
T arrangement now if the gentleman desires an extension of 
ime. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. DAVIS. If a point of order is desired to be made 
against the entire report, when is that in order? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would think after the reading 
of the report. If the statement is read in lieu of the report, 
points of order directed against the report should be reserved 
before the statement is read. 

Mr. MCKEOWN. If the statement is read the point of order 
would come too late. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks if there is a point of 
order to be made against the report it ought to be reserved 
before the statement is read. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, I have a point of order 
against one portion of the report I desire to make. I think all 
eee of order would be in order after the conference report 

s read. 

I will reserve a point of order against the entire report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma reserves a 
point of order against the report. . 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, there are several demands for 
time on both sides of the House, and I am anxious within the 
bounds of propriety of the House to be as liberal as possible 
in the consideration of this measure. It is very important not 
only to the Congress but to the country. I, therefore, ask 
unanimous consent that my time be extended from one hour 
under the rule to three hours, with the understanding, of course, 
I shall yield one-half of that time to the opposition. Also, I 
ask unanimous consent that the statement of the managers be 
read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that the debate be extended for two hours; that 
is, the time be extended to cover three hours, with the under- 
standing he will yield one-half of that time to gentlemen in 
opposition. Is there objection? ° 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object—— 

The SPEAKER. And that the statement be read in lieu of 
the report. 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. DAVIS. I understand there is nothing else to come up 
this afternoon, and, as suggested by the gentleman from Michi- 
gan, it is a very important matter. It is more or less technical 
and complicated and a very lengthy report, and I want to 
know if gentlemen will not agree to make it four hours, two 
hours on a side? 

Mr. TILSON. If the gentleman will yield to me. The gen- 
tleman is entirely right that it is an important matter and 
ought to have reasonably liberal debate, but if the gentleman 
will notice the clock it is now approaching 1 o’clock. Notice 
has been given already that a number of points of order will be 
raised, which undoubtedly will t-ke considerable time. I do not 
believe it should take longer than to-day to finish this bill, 
and, therefore, it seems to me the three hours request would 
be all the membership would like to have agreed to. We shall 
probably take up some time in the discussion of the points of 
order, so I hope my friend from Tennessee will be willing to 
agree to the three hours for actual debate. 

Mr. DAVIS. I feel 

Mr. SCOTT. I will say to the gentleman that before the 
House convened I discussed this with him, and he suggested 
that four hours be allowed to discuss the bill, and in view of 
the fact it is now nearly 1 o’clock, if we proceed expeditiously 
it will be impossible to conclude this bill very late in the after- 
noon, and I have curtailed my own time and have extended 
time to the gentleman within 30 minutes of the total amount 
which he asks. Of course, everyone knows it is quite customary 
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to ask more than you want with the expectation of its being 
cut down. My desire is not to curtail in any degree the con- 
sideration of this measure. I am having in mind the welfare 
of the House as well as the welfare of the measure itself. 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question ? 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes. 

Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman tell us how much time is 
likely to be used? 

Mr. SCOTT. I fear the gentleman did not hear the state- 
ment I made in connection with that matter. I intend to 
transfer to the opposition one-half of the time that the House 
grants me. 

Mr. BLANTON. And by that the gentleman means that he 
intends to yield one and one-half hours to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Davis], who in turn will yield that one and 
one-half hours to the opposition? 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

Mr. MCKEOWN. Reserving the right to object, I want to 
propound a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. McKEOWN. In order to dispose of this matter. The 
rule, as I understand, after the statement is read, is such that 
it will Lot then be in order to make the point of order, although 
we are reserving that now. I was wondering if it would not 
facilitate the consideration of the point of order, if the con- 
ference report was read, and then let points of order be made 
to part of it. After the statement is read, points of order are 
not in order. 

Mr. TILSON. I would like to make this suggestion, that all 
points of order be reserved until the debate is completed. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I wanted to facilitate the consideration of 
the conference report without waiving any rights. 

Mr. TILSON. Yes: without waiving any rights whatever. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair suggests that it will be the 
understanding that the points of order will be reserved until 
the completion of the debate. The Clerk will read the state- 
ment, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I did not object 
to that suggestion, but at the same time does not that rather 
get the cart before the horse? If the point of order should be 
sustained, then all the debate on the merits would be for 
naught. It seems to me if the point of order be seriously 
made—and I understand it is to be—it ought to be disposed 
of first. 

Mr. TILSON. I do not know the nature of the point of 
order. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. It will be that the conferees 
have exceeded their authority. If that should be sustained, 
then all this debate would be in vain and the conference report 
would fall; the whole report. 

Mr. TILSON. I am not acquainted with the nature of the 
point of order, so that we are rather talking in the dark. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If any point of order is sus- 
tained the conference report falls. I am interested in the 
orderly procedure, and I think the points of order should be 
disposed of before the debate. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it would be well to 
adopt the suggestion of the gentleman from Connecticut. It 
is conceivable that after the debate gentlemen might not make 
the point of order that they otherwise would make, and it 
might save time. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I understand that a gentle- 
man is ready to make the point of order, and that his purpose 
to do so would not probably be changed by debate. 

Mr. TILSON. Can we have the requests considered one 
at a time? Let us settle first the question of time. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I thought the time had been 
settled. Pardon me for interfering. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that the request 
of the gentleman from Michigan is that he should have the 
floor for three hours and that the statement be read in lieu 
of the report. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. And the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Davis] would control half of that time. 

Mr. SCOTT. May I amend that statement slightly? The 
understanding was that I was to yield to the gentleman one- 
half of the time and he would be permitted to yield to others. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That is as I understand it. 
That part of it is entirely satisfactory. 

The SPEAKER. Now, as to the other matter, does the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee suggest that the point of order be dis- 
posed of first? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. 
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Mr. MICHENER. I object to going on with the debate be- 
fore the ruling is made. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
MICHENER] objects. The Chair thinks it will be in order to 
foe points of order against the conference report at this 
time. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, then I make the point of 
order against the report on the ground that a provision con- 
tained in the original bill, as passed the House, contained in 
the House bill, on page 3 of the House bill, section D, para- 
graph (B) and provision (D), as passed by the House, com- 
ing on page 6—— 

The SPEAKER. Of the House bill? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Of the House bill, commencing with line 
6. In section 1 of the House bill, paragraph (B), on page 3, 
line 7, as the bill passed the House, it contained the language— 


with due consideration of the right of each State to have allocated 
to it or to some person, firm, company, or corporation within it, the 
use of a wave length for at least one broadcasting station located or 
to be located in such State whenever application may be made therefor. 


Now, in the Senate that same provision was contained in 
paragraph la of the Senate bill, subparagraph D, on page 37 of 
the joint print, line 13. 

The SPEAKER. Section what? 

Mr. McCKEOWN. Section D, or subdivision (d) of section A 
of the Senate bill, on page 37 of the print where the House 
and Senate bills are printed together. There is a Senate print 
of the bill that contains that identical language, Mr. Speaker— 


with due consideration of the right of each State to have allocated to 
it or to some person, firm, company, or corporation within it, the use 
of a wave length for at least one broadcasting station located or to 
be located in such State whenever application may be made therefor. 


Now, my point of order, Mr. Speaker, is this: That the lan- 
guage which passed the House is identical with the language 
that passed the Senate, and that language was not in contro- 
versy. It was not before the conferees, and therefore is not 
subject to the conference report—the language having passed 
both Houses. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Is the language out of the bill? 

Mr. McKEOWN. It is taken out of this conference report. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma, What change was made by the 
conference report? 

Mr. McKEOWN. It left the language out entirely. It is not 
in the conference report; they just took it out. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks he can simplify this situa- 
tion by ruling with reference to the points of order that inas- 
much as the Senate struck out the entire House bill and in- 
serted a bill of its own, any amendment which was germane 
is in order, The Chair will quote the precedent from Hinds’ 
Precedents, Volume V, section 6421, as follows: 


The Chair understands that the Senate adopted a substitute for the 
House bill. If the two Houses had agreed upon any particular lan- 
guage, or any part of a section, the committee of conference could not 
change that; but the Senate having stricken out the bill of the House 
and inserted another one, the committee of conference have the right 
to strike out that and report a substitute in its stead. Two separate 
bills have been referred to the committee, and they can take either one 
of them, or a new bill entirely, or a bill embracing parts of either. 
They have a right to report any bill that is germane to the bills 
referred to them. 


The Chair thinks that is the better practice, and it has been 
universally followed in the House, that where the Senate 
strikes out the entire House bill and substitutes one of its own, 
it is in order for the conferees to recommend the adoption of 
any provision that is germane. That ruling will cover all 
amendments, 

Mr. McKEOWN. Leaving out the language, even though it 
passed both Houses? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. The Chair thinks so. This is not a 
question involving a change of the text to which both Houses 
have agreed. Are there any other points of order to be made 
at this time? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The 
Clerk will read the statement. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
9971) for the regulation of radio communications, and for other 
purposes, having met, after full and free conference have agreed 
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to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses, as 
follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted by said 
Senate amendment insert the following: 

“That this act is intended to regulate all forms of interstate 
and foreign radio transmissions, and communications within 
the United States, its Territories and possessions; to maintain 
the control of the United States over all the channels of inter- 
state and foreign radio transmission; and to provide for the 
use of such channels, but not the ownership thereof, by indi- 
viduals, firms, or corporations, for limited periods of time, 
under licenses granted by Federal authority, and no such 
license shall be construed to create any right beyond the terms, 
conditions, and periods of the license. That no person, firm, 
company, or corporation shall use or operate any apparatus 
for the transmission of energy or communications or signals 
by radio (a) from one piace in any Territory or possession of 
the United States or in the District of Columbia to another 
place in the same Territory, possession, or District; or (b) 
from any State, Territory, or possession of the United States, 
or from the District of Columbia to any other State, Territory, 
or possession of the United States; or (c) from any place in 
any State, Territory, or possession of the United States, or in 
the District of Columbia, to any place in any foreign country 
or to any vessel; or (d) within any State when the effects of 
such use extend beyond the borders of said State, or when 
interference is caused by such use or operation with the trans- 
mission of such energy, communications, or signals from within 
said State to any place beyond its borders, or from any place 
beyond its borders to any place within said State, or with the 
transmission or reception of such energy, communications, or 
signals from and/or to places beyond the borders of said State; 
or (e) upon any vessel of the United States; or (f) upon any 
aircraft or other mobile stations within the United States, 
except under and in accordance with this act and with a license 
in that behalf granted under the provisions of this act. 

“ Src. 2. For the purposes of this act, the United States is 
divided into five zones, as follows: The first zone shall embrace 
the States of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, the District of Columbia, Porto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands; the second zone shall embrace the States of Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, Michigan, and Kentucky ; 
the third zone shall embrace the States of North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Tennessee, Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, and Oklahoma; the fourth 
zone shall embrace the States of Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, 
Kansas, and Missouri; and the fifth zone shall embrace the 
States of Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Washington, Oregon, California, the 
Territory of Hawaii, and Alaska. 

“Sec. 3. That a commission is hereby created and established, 
to be known as the Federal radio commission, hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the commission, which shall be composed of five 
commissioners appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, and one of whom the Presi- 
dent shall designate as chairman: Provided, That chairmen 
thereafter elected shall be chosen by the commission itself. 

“Each member of the commission shall be a citizen of the 
United States and an actual resident citizen of a State within 
the zone from which appointed at the time of said appointment. 
Not more than one commissioner shall be appointed from any 
zone. No member of the commission shall be financially inter- 
ested in the manufacture or sale of radio apparatus or in the 
transmission or operation of radiotelegraphy, radiotelephony, 
or radio broadcasting. Not more than three commissioners 
shall be members of the same political party. 

“The first commissioners shall be appointed for the terms of 
two, three, four, five, and six years, respectively, from the date 
of the taking effect of this act, the term of each to be designated 
by the President, but their successors shall be appointed for 
terms of six years, except that any person chosen to fill a 
vacancy shall be appointed only for the unexpired term of the 
commissioner whom he shall succeed. 

“The first meeting of the commission shall be held in the 
city of Washington at such time and place as the chairman of 
the commission may fix. The commission shall convene there- 
after at such times and places as a majority of the commission 
may determine, or upon call of the chairman thereof. 

“The commission may appoint a secretary, and such clerks, 
special counsel, experts, examiners, and other employees as it 
may from time to time find necessary for the proper per- 
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formance of its duties and as from time to time may be 
appropriated for by Congress. 

“The commission shall have an official seal and shall annually 
make a full report of its operations to the Congress. 

“The members of the commission shall receive a compensa- 
tion of $10,000 for the first year of their service, said year to 
date from the first meeting of said commission, and thereafter 
a compensation of $30 per day for each day's attendance upon 
sessions of the commission or while engaged upon work of the 
commission and while traveling to and from such sessions, and 
also their necessary traveling expenses. 

“Sec. 4. Except as otherwise provided in this act, the com- 
mission, from time to time, as public convenience, interest,, or 
necessity requires, shall— 

“(a) Classify radio stations: 

“(b) Prescribe the nature of the service to be rendered by 
ee class of licensed stations and each station within any 
class; 

“(¢e) Assign bands of frequencies or wave lengths to the 
various classes of stations, and assign frequencies or wave 
lengths for each individual station and determine the power 
which each station shall use and the time during which it may 
operate; 

“ (d) Determine the location of classes of stations or indi- 
vidual stations ; 

. (e) Regulate the kind of apparatus to be used with respect 
to its external effects and the purity and sharpness of the emis- 
sions from each station and from the apparatus therein; 

“(f) Make such regulations not inconsistent with law as it 
may deem necessary to prevent interference between stations 
and to carry out the provisions of this act: Provided, however, 
That changes in the wave lengths, authorized power, in the 
character of emitted signals, or in the times of operation of 
any station, shall not be made without the consent of the sta- 
tion licensee unless, in the judgment of the commission, such 
changes will promote public convenience or interest or will 
serve public necessity or the provisions of this act will be more 
fully complied with ; 

“ (g) Have authority to establish areas or zones to be served 
by any station; x 

“ (b) Have authority to make special regulations applicable 
to radio stations engaged in chain broadcasting ; 

“ (i) Have authority to make general rules and regulations 
requiring stations to keep such records of programs, transmis- 
sions of energy, communications, or signals as it may deem 
desirable ; 

“(j) Have authority to exclude from the requirements of 
any regulations in whole or in part any radio station upon 
railroad rolling stock, or to modify such regulations in its 
discretion ; 

“(k) Have authority to hold hearings, summon witnesses, 
administer oaths, compel the production of books, documents, 
and papers, and to make such investigations as may be neces- 
sary in the performance of its duties. The commission may 
make such expenditures (including expenditures for rent and 
personal services at the seat of government and elsewhere, for 
law books, periodicals, and books of reference, and for printing 
and binding) as may be necessary for the execution of the 
functions vested in the commission and, as from time to time 
may be appropriated for by Congress. All expenditures of the 
commission shall be allowed and paid upon the presentation of 
itemized vouchers therefor approved by the chairman. 

“Sec. 5. From and after one year after the first meeting of 
the commission created by this act all the powers and authority 
vested in the commission under tre terms of this act, except 
as to the revocation of licenses, shall be vested in and exercised 
by the Secretary of Commerce; except that thereafter the com- 
mission shall have power and jurisdiction to act upon and 
determine any and all matters brought before it under the 
terms of this section. 

“ It shall also be the duty of the Secretary of Commerce— 

“(A) For and during a period of one year from the first meet- 
ing of the commission created by this act to immediately refer 
to the commission all applications for station licenses or for 
the renewal or modification of existing station licenses. 

“(B) From and after one year from the first meeting of the 
commission created by this act, to refer to the commission for 
its action any application for a station license or for the re- 
newal or modification of any existing station license as to the 
granting of which dispute, controversy, or conflict arises, or 
against the granting of which protest is filed within 10 days 
after the date of filing said application by any party in interest 
and any application as to which such reference is requgsted by 
the applicant at the time of filing said application. 
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“(C) To prescribe the qualifications of station operators, to 
classify them according to the duties to be performed, to fix 
the forms of such licenses, and to issue them to such persons 
as he finds qualified. I 

“(D) To suspend the license of any operator for a period no 
exceeding two years upon proof sufficient to satisfy him that 
the licensee (a) has violated any provision of any act or treaty 
binding on the United States which the Secretary of Commerce 
or the commission is authorized by this act to administer, or by 
any regulation made by the commission or the Secretary of 
Commerce under any such act or treaty; or (b) has failed to 
carry out the lawful orders of the master of the vessel on 
which he is employed; or (c) has willfully damaged or per- 
mitted radio apparatus to be damaged; or (d) has transmitted 
superfluous radio communications or signals or radio commu- 
nications containing profane or obscene words or language; or 
(e) has willfully or maliciously interfered with any other radio 
communications or signals. 

“(E) To inspect all transmitting apparatus to ascertain 


whether in construction and operation it conforms to the re-. 


quirements of this act, the rules and regulations of the licens- 
ing authority, and the license under which it is constructed or 
operated. 

“(I) To report to the commission from time to time any vio- 
lations of this act, the rules, regulations, or orders of the com- 
mission, or of the terms or conditions of any license. 

“(G) To designate call letters of all stations. 

“(H) To cause to be published such call letters and such 
other announcements and data as in his judgment may be re- 
quired for the efficient operation of radio stations subject to 
the jurisdiction of the United States and for the proper enforce- 
ment of this act. 

“The Secretary may refer to the commission at any time any 
matter the determination of which is vested in him by the 
terms of this act. 

“Any person, firm, company, or corporation, any State or 
political division thereof aggrieved or whose interests are ad- 
versely affected by any decision, determination, or regulation of 
the Secretary of Commerce may appeal therefrom to the com- 
mission by filing with the Secretary of Commerce notice of 
such appeal within 30 days after such decision or determina- 
tion or promulgation of such regulation. All papers, docu- 
ments, and other records pertaining to such application on file 
with the Secretary shall thereupon be transferred by him to 
the commission. The commission shall hear such appeal de 
novo under such rules and regulations as it may determine. 

“Decisions by the commission as to matters so appealed and 
as to all other matters over which it has jurisdiction shall be 
final, subject to the right of appeal herein given. 

“ No station license shall be granted by the commission or the 
Secretary of Commerce until the applicant therefor shall have 
signed a waiver of any claim to the use of any particular fre- 
quency or wave length or of the ether as against the regulatory 
power of the United States because of the previous use of the 
same, whether by license or otherwise. 

“Sec. 6. Radio stations belonging to and operated by the 
United States shall not be subject to the provisions of section 1, 
4, and 5 of this act. All such Government stations shall use 
such frequencies or wave lengths as shall be assigned to each 
or to each class by the President. All such stations, except 
stations on board naval and other Government vessels while at 
sea or beyond the limits of the continental United States, when 
transinitting any radio communication or signal other than a 
communication or signal relating to Government business shall 
conform to such rules and regulations designed to prevent 
interference with other radio stations and the rights of others 
as the licensing authority may prescribe. Upon proclamation 


-` by the President that these exists war or a threat of war or 


a state of public peril or disaster or other national emergency, 
or in order to preserve the neutrality of the United States, the 
President may suspend or amend, for such time as he may see 
fit, the rules and regulations applicable to any or all stations 
within the jurisdiction of the United States as prescribed by 
the licensing authority, and may cause the closing of any 
station for radio communication and the removal therefrom 
of its apparatus and equipment, or he may authorize the use 
or control of any such station and/or its apparatus and equip- 
ment by any department of the Government under such regu- 
lations as he may prescribe, upon just compensation to the 
owners. Radio stations on board vessels of the United States 
Shipping Board or the United States Shipping Board Emergency 
Fleet Corporation or the Inland and Coastwise Waterways 
Service shall be subject to the provisions of this act. 

“Sec. 7. The President shall ascertain the just compersation 
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Congress for appropriation ahd payment to the person entitled 
thereto. If the amount so certified is unsatisfactory to the 
person entitled thereto, such person shall be paid only 75 per 
cent of the amount and -sha ‚be entitled to sue the United 
States to recover such furt as added to such payment 
of 75 per cent which will make\such amount as will be 
just compensation for the use and control. Such suit shall 
be brought in the manner provided by paragraph 20 of section 
24, or by section 145 of the Judicial Code, as amended. 

“Sec. 8. All stations owned and operated by the United 
States, except mobile stations of the Army of the United States, 
and all other stations on land and sea, shall have special call 
letters designated by the Secretary of Commerce. 

“ Section 1 of this act shall not apply to any person, firm, 
company, or corporation sending radio communications or sig- 
nals on a foreign ship while the same is within the jurisdiction 
of the United States, but such communications or signals shall 
be transmitted only in accordance with such regulations de- 
signed to prevent interference as may be promulgated under the 
authority of this act. 

“Sec. 9. The licensing authority, if public convenience, inter- 
est, or necessity will be served thereby, subject to the limita- 
tions of this act, shall grant to any applicant therefor a station 
license provided for by this act. 

“In considering applications for licenses and renewals of 
licenses, when and in so far as there is a demand for the same, 
the licensing authority shall make such a distribution of 
licenses, bands of frequency or wave lengths, periods of time 
for operation, and of power among the different States and com- 
munities as to give fair, efficient, and equitable radio service to 
each of the same. 

“ No license granted for the operation of a broadcasting sta- 
tion shall be for a longer term than three years, and no license 
so granted for any other class of station shall be for a longer 
term than five years, and any license granted may be revoked 
as hereinafter provided. Upon the expiration of any license, 
upon application therefor, a renewal of such license may be 
granted from time to time for a term not to exceed three years 
in the case of broadcasting licenses and not to exceed five years 
in the case of other licenses. 

“No renewal of an existing station license shall be granted 
more than 30 days prior to the expiration of the original license. 

“Sec. 10. The licensing authority may grant station licenses 
only upon written application therefor addressed to it. All 
applications shall be filed, with the Secretary of Commerce. 
All such applications shall set forth such facts as the licensing 
authority by regulation may prescribe as to the citizenship, 
character, and financial, technical, and other qualifications of 
the applicant to operate the station; the ownershin and loca- 
tion of the proposed station and of the stations, if any, with 
which it is proposed to communicate; the frequencies or wave 
lengths and the power desired to be used; the hours of the day 
or other periods of time during which it is proposed to operate 
the station; the purposes for which the station is to be used; 
and such other information as it may require. The licensing 
authority at any time after the filing of such original applica- 
tion and during the term of any such license, may require 
from an applicant or licensee further written statements of fact 
to enable it to determine whether such original application 
should be granted or denied or such license revoked. Such 
application and/or such statement of fact shall be signed by the 
applicant and/or licensee under oath or affirmation. 

“The licensing authority in granting any license for a sta- | 
tion intended or used for commercial communication between 
the United States or any Territory or possession, continental 
or insular, subject to the jurisdiction of the United States, and 
any foreign country, may impose any terms, conditions, or re- 
strictions authorized to be imposed with respect to submarine- 
cable licenses by section 2 of an act entitled ‘An act relating to 
the landing and the operation of submarine cables in the United 
States,’ approved May 24, 1921. 

“Sec. 11. If upon examination of any application for a sta- 
tion license or for the renewal or modification of a station 
license the licensing authority shall determine that public in- 
terest, convenience, or necessity would be served by the grant- 
ing thereof, it shall authorize the issuance, renewal, or modi- 
fication thereof in accordance with said finding. In the event 
the licensing authority upon examination of any such appii- 
cation does not reach such decision with respect thereto, it 
shall notify the applicant thereof, shall fix and give notice of 
a time and place for hearing thereon, and shall afford such 
applicant an opportunity to be heard under such rules and 
regulations as it may prescribe. 

“Such station licenses as the licensing authority may grant 
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license shall contain, in addition to other provisions, a state- 
ment of the following conditions to which such license shall be 


subject : 

“(A) The station license s peas vest in the licensee any 
right to operate the station nor wy right in the use of the fre- 
quencies or wave length designated in the license beyond the 
term thereof nor in any other manner than authorized therein. 

“(B) Neither the license nor the right granted thereunder 
shall be assigned or otherwise transferred in violation of this 
act, z 

“(C) Every license issued under this act shall be subject in 
terms to the right of use or control conferred by section 6 
hereof. 

“In cases of emergency arising during the period of one year 
from and after the first meeting of the commission created here- 
by. or on applications filed during said time for temporary 
changes in terms of licenses when the commission is not in 
session and prompt action is deemed necessary, the Secretary of 
Commerce shall have authority to exercise the powers and 
duties of the commission, except as to revocation of licenses, 
but all such exercise of powers shall be promptly reported to 
the members of the commission, and any action by the Secre- 
tary authorized under this paragraph shall continue in force 
and have effect only until such time as the commission shall 
act thereon. . 

“ Sec. 12. The station license required hereby shall not he 
granted to, or after the granting thereof such license shall not 
be transferred in any manner, either voluntarily or involun- 
tarily, to (a) any alien or the representative of any alien; 
(b) to any foreign government, or the representative thereof; 
(c) to any company, corporation, or association organized under 
the laws of any foreigu government; (d) to any company, cor- 
poration, or association of which any officer or director is an 
alien, or of which more than one-fifth of the capital stock may 
be voted by aliens or their representatives or by a foreign gov- 
ernment or representative thereof, or by any company, corpora- 
tion, or association organized under the laws of a foreign 
country. 

“The station license required hereby, the frequencies or wave 
length or lengths authorized to be used by the licensee, and the 
rights therein granted shall not be transferred, assigned, or in 
any manner, either voluntarily or involuntarily, disposed of to 
any person, firm, company, or corporation without the consent 
in writing of the licensing authority. 

“ Sec. 13. The licensing authority is hereby directed to refuse 
a station license and/or the permit hereinafter required for the 
construction of a station to any person, firm, company, or cor- 
poration, or any subsidiary thereof, which has been finally 
adjudged guilty by a Federal court of unlawfully monopolizing 
or attempting unlawfully to monopolize, after this act takes 
effect, radio communication, directly or indirectly, through the 
control of the manufacture or sule of radio apparatus, through 
exclusive traffiC arrangements, or by any other means or to 
have been using unfair methods of competition. The granting 
of a license shall not estop the United States or any person 
aggrieved from proceeding against such person, firm, company, 
or corporation for violating the law against unfair methods of 
competition or for a violation of the law against unlawful 
restraints and monopolies and/or combinations, contracts, or 
agreements in restraint of trade, or from instituting proceedings 
for the dissolution of such firm, company, or corporation. 

“Sec. 14. Any station license shall be revocable by the com- 
mission for false statements either in the application or in the 
statement of fact which may be required by section 10 hereof, 
or because of conditions revealed by such statements of fact as 
may be required from time to time which would warrant the 
licensing authority in refusing to grant a license on an original 
application, or for failure to operate substantially as set forth 
in the license, for violation of or failure to observe any of the 
restrictions and conditions of this act, or of any regulation of 
the licensing authority authorized by this act or by a treaty 
ratified by the United States, or whenever the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, or any other Federal body in the exercise 
of authority conferred upon it by law, shall find and shall cer- 
tify to the commission that any licensee bound so to do, has 
failed to provide reasonable facilities for the transmission of 
radio communications, or that any licensee has made any 
` unjust and unreasonable charge, or has been guilty of any dis- 
crimination, either as to charge or as to service or has made or 
prescribed any unjust and unreasonable classification, regula- 
tion, or practice with respect to the transmission of radio com- 
munications or service: Provided, That no such order of revoca- 
tion shall take effect until 30 days’ notice in writing thereof, 
stating the cause for the proposed revocation, has been given to 
the parties known by the commission to be interested in such 
license. Any person in interest aggrieved by said order may 
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make written application to the commission at any time within 
said thirty days for a hearing upon such order, and upon the fil- 
ing of such written application said order of revocation: shall 
stand suspended until the conclusion of the hearing herein 
directed. Notice in writing of said hearing shall be given by 
the commission to all the parties known to it ts be interested in 
such license twenty days prior to the time of said hearing. Suid 
hearing shall be conducted under such rules and in such manner 
as the commission may prescribe. Upon the conclusion hereof 
the commission may affirm, modify, or revoke said orders of 
revocation. 

“Sec. 15. All laws of the United States relating to unlawful 
restraints and monopolies and to combinations, contracts, or 
ugreements in restraint of trade are hereby declared to be ap- 
plicable to the manufacture and sale of and to trade in radio 
apparatus and devices entering into or affecting interstate or for- 
eign commerce and to interstate or foreign radio communica- 
tions. Whenever in any suit, action, or proceeding, civil or 
criminal, brought under the provisions of any of said laws or 
in any proceedings brought to enforce or to review findings and 
orders of the Federal Trade Commission or other governmental 
agency in respect of any matters as to which said commission 
or other governmental agency is by law authorized to act, any 
licensee shall be found guilty of the violation of the provisions 
of such laws or any of them, the court, in addition to the penal- 
ties imposed by said laws, may adjudge, order, and/or decree 
that the license of such licensee shall, as of the date the decree 
or judgment becomes finally effective or as of such other date 
as the said decree shall fix, be revoked and that all rights under 
such license shall thereupon cease: Provided, however, That 
such licensee shall have the same right of appeal or review as 
is provided by law in respect of other decrees and judgments 
of said court. 

“Sec. 16. Any applicant for a construction permit, for a sta- 
tion license, or for the renewal or modification of an existing 
station license whose application is refused by the licensing 
authority shall have the right to appeal from said decision to 
the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia; and any 
licensee whose license is revoked by the commission shall have 
the right to appeal from such decision of revocation to said 
Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia or to the district 
court of the United States in which the apparatus licensed is 
operated, by filing with said court, within 20 days after the 
decision complained of is effective, notice in writing of said 
appeal and of the reasons therefor. 

“The licensing authority from whose decision an appeal 
is taken shall be notified of said appeal by service upon it, 
prior to the filing thereof, of a certified copy of said appeal 
and of the reasons therefor. Within 20 days after the filing 
of said appeal the licensing authority shall file with the court 
the originals or certified copies of all papers and evidence 
presented to it upon the original application for a permit or 
license or in the hearing upon said order of revocation, and also 
a like copy of its decision thereon and a full statement in writ- 
ing of the facts and the grounds for its decision as found and 
given by it. Within 20 days after the filing of said statement by 
the licensing authority either party may give notice to the court 
of his desire to adduce additional evidence. Said notice shall 
be in the form of a verified petition stating the nature and 
character of said additional evidence, and the court may there- 
upon order such evidence to be taken in such manner and upon 
such terms and conditions as it may deem proper. 

“At the earliest convenient time the court shall hear, review, 
and determine the appeal upon said record and evidence, and 
may alter or revise the decision appealed from and enter such 
judgment as to it may seem just. The revision by the court 
shall be confined to the points set forth in the reasons of appeal. 

“Sec. 17. After the passage of this act no person, firm, com- 
pany, or corporation now or hereafter directly or indirectly 
through any subsidiary, associated, or affiliated person, firm, 
company, corporation, or agent, or otherwise, in the business of 
transmitting and/or receiving for hire energy, communications, 
or signals by radio in accordance with the terms of the license 
issued under this act, shall by purchase, lease, construction, or 
otherwise, directly or indirectly, acquire, own, control, or 
operate any cable or wire telegraph or telephone line or system 
between any place in any State, Territory, or possession of the 
United States or in the District of Columbia and any place in 
any foreign country, or shall acquire, own, or control any part 
of the stock or other capital share of any interest in the physical 
property and/or other assets of any such cable, wire, telegraph, 
or telephone line or system, if in either case the purpose is 
and/or the effect thereof may be to substantially Jessen competi- 
tion or to restrain commerce between any place in any State, 
Territory, or possession of the United States or in the District 
of Columbia and any place in any foreign country, or unlawfully 
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son, firm, company, or corporation now or hereafter engaged 
directly or indirectly through any subsidiary, associated, or 
affiliated person, company, corporation, or agent, or otherwise, 
in the business of transmitting and/or receiving for hire mes- 
sages by any cable, wire, telegraph, or telephone line or system 
(a) between any place in any State, Territory, or possession of 
the United States or in the District of Columbia and any place 
in any other State, Territory, or possession of the United States ; 
or (b) between any place in any State, Territory, or possession 
of the United States, or the District of Columbia, and any place 
in any foreign country, by purchase, lease, construction, or 
otherwise, directly or indirectly acquire, own, control, or operate 
any station or the apparatus therein, or any system for trans- 
mitting and/or receiving radio communications or signals De- 
tween any place in any State, Territory, or possession of the 
United States or in the District of Columbia and any place in 
any foreign country, or shall acquire, own, or control any part 
of the stock or other capital share or any interest in the physical 
property and/or other assets of any such radio station, appara- 
tus, or system, if in either case the purpose is and/or the effect 
thereof may be to substantially lessen competition or to restrain 
commerce between any place in any State, Territory, or posses- 
sion of the United States or in the District of Columbia and any 
place in any foreign country, or unlawfully to create monopoly 
in any line of commerce. 

“Sec. 18. If any licensee shall permit any person who is a 
legally qualified candidate for any public office to use a broad- 
casting station, he shall afford equal opportunities to all other 
such candidates for that office in the use of such broadcasting 
Station, and the licensing authority shall make rules and regu- 
lations to carry this provision into effect: Provided, That such 
licensee shall have no power of censorship over the material 
broadcast under the provisions of this paragraph. No obliga- 
tion is hereby imposed upon any licensee to allow the use of 
its station by any such candidate. 

“ Sec. 19. All matter broadcast by any radio station for 
which service, money, or any other valuable consideration is 
directly or indirectly paid, or promised to or charged or 
accepted by, the station so broadcasting, from any person, 
firm, company, or corporation, shall, at the time the same is 
so broadcast, be announced as paid for or furnished, as the 
case may be, by such person, firm, company, or corporation. 

“Sec. 20. The actual operation of all transmitting apparatus 
in any radio station for which a station license is required by 
this act shall be carried on only by a person holding an oper- 
ator’s license issued hereunder. No person shall operate any 
such apparatus in such station except under and in accordance 
with an operator’s license issued to him by the Secretary of 
Commerce. 

“Src. 21. No license shall be issued under the authority 
of this act for the operation of any station the construction 
of which is begun or is continued after this act takes effect, 
unless a permit for its construction has been granted by the 
licensing authority upon written application therefor. The 
licensing authority may grant such permit if public convenience, 
interest, or necessity will be served by the construction of the 
station. This application shall set forth such facts as the 
licensing authority by regulation may prescribe as to the citi- 
zenship, character, and the financial, technical, and other 
ability of the applicant to construct and operate the station, 
the ownership and location of the proposed station and of the 
station or stations with which it is proposed to communicate, 
the frequencies and wave length or wave lengths desired to 
be used, the hours of the day or other periods of time during 
which it is proposed to operate the station, the purpose for 
which the station is to be used, the type of transmitting appa- 
ratus to be used, the power to be used, the date upon which 
the station is expected to be completed and in operation, and 
such other information as the licensing authority may require. 
Such application shall be signed by the applicant under oath 
or affirmation. 

“Such permit for construction shall show specifically the 
earliest and latest dates between which the actual operation 
of such station is expected to begin, and shall provide that 
said permit will be automatically forfeited if the station is 
not ready for operation within the time specified or within 
such further time as the licensing authority may allow, unless 
prevented by causes not under the control of the grantee. 
The rights under any such permit shall not be assigned or 
otherwise transferred to any person, firm, company, or cor- 
poration without the approval of the licensing authority. A 
permit for construction shall not be required for Government 
stations, amateur stations, or stations upon mobile vessels, 
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Upon the.completion of 
any station for the construction or continued construction 
for which a permit has been granted, and upon it being made 
to appear to the licensing authority that all the terms, con- 
ditions, and obligations set forth in the application and permit 
have been fully met, and that no cause or circumstance arising 
or first coming to the knowledge of the licensing authority 
since the granting of the permit would, in the judgment of the 
licensing authority, make the operation of such station against 
the public interest, the licensing authority shall issue a license 
to the lawful holder of said permit for the operation of said 
station. Said license shall conform generally to the terms of 
said permit. 

“Sec. 22. The licensing authority is authorized to desig- 
nate from time to time radio stations the communications or 
signals of which, in its opinion, are liable to interfere with 
the transmission or reception of distress signals of ships. 
Such stations are required to keep a licensed radio operator 
listening in on the wave lengths designated for signals of dis- 
tress and radio communications relating thereto during the 
entire period the transmitter of such station is in operation. 

“Sec. 23. Every radio station on shipboard shall be equipped 
to transmit radio communications or signals of distress on 
the frequency or wave length specified by the licensing author- 
ity, with apparatus capable of transmitting and receiving mes- 
Sages over a distance of at least 100 miles by day or night. 
When sending radio communications or signals of distress and 
radio communications relating thereto the transmitting set 
may be adjusted in such a manner as to produce a maximum 
of radiation irrespective of the amount of interference which 
may thus be caused. 

“All radio stations, including Government stations and sta- 
tions on board foreign vessels when within the territorial waters 
of the United States, shall give absolute priority to radio com- 
munications or signals relating to ships in distress; shall cease 
all sending on frequencies or wave lengths which will interfere 
with hearing a radio communication or signal of distress, and, 
except when engaged in answering or aiding the ship in distress, 
shall refrain from sending any radio communications or signals 
until there is assurance that no interference will be caused with 
the radio communications or signals relating thereto, and shall 
assist the vessel in distress, so far as possible, by complying 
with its instructions. 

“ Sec. 24. Every shore station open to general public service 
between the coast and vessels at sea shall be bound to exchange 
radio communications or signals with any ship station without 
distinction as to radio systems or instruments adopted by such 
stations, respectively, and each station on shipboard shall be 
bound to exchange radio communications or signals with any 
other station on shipboard without distinction as to radio sys- 
tems or instruments adopted by each station. 

“ Sec. 25. At all places where Government and private or com- 
mercial radio stations on land operate in such close proximity 
that interference with the work of Government stations can 
not be avoided when they are operating simultaneously such 
private or commercial stations as do interfere with the trans- 
mission or reception of radio communications or signals by 
the Government stations concerned shall not use their trans- 
mitters during the first 15 minutes of each hour, local standard 
time. 

“The Government stations for which the above-mentioned 
division of time is established shall transmit radio communica- 
tions or signals only during the first 15 minutes of each hour, 
local standard time, except in case of signals or radio communi- 
cations relating to vessels in distress, and vessel requests for 
information as to course, location, or compass direction. 

“ Sec. 26. In all circumstances, except in case of radio com- 
munications or signals relating to vessels in distress, all radio 
stations, including those owned and operated by the United 
States, shall use the minimum amount of power necessary to 
carry out the communication desired. 

“Seo, 27. No person receiving or assisting in receiving any 
radio communicatien shall divulge or publish the contents, sub- 
stance, purport, effect, or meaning thereof except through au- 
thorized channels of transmission or reception to any person 
other than the addressee, his agent, or attorney, or to a tele- 
phone, telegraph, cable, or radio station employed or authorized 
to forward such radio communication to its destination, or to 
proper accounting or distributing officers of the various commu- 
nicating centers over which the radio communication may be 
passed, or to the master of a ship under whom he is serving, 
or in response to a subpoena issued by a court of competent 
jurisdiction, or on demand of other lawful authority; and no 
person not being authorized by the sender shall intercept any 
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message and divulge or publish the contents, substance, pur- 
port, effect, or meaning of such Mtercepted message to any per- 
son; and no person not being entitled thereto shall receive or 
assist in receiving any radio communication and use the same or 
any information therein contained for his own benefit or for 
the benefit of another not entitled thereto; and no person hav- 
ing received such intercepted radio communication or having 
become acquainted with the contents, substance, purport, effect, 
or meaning of the same or any part thereof, knowing that such 
information was so obtained, shall divulge or publish the con- 
tents, substance, purport, effect, or meaning of the same or any 
part thereof, or use the same or any information therein con- 
tained for his own benefit or for the benefit of another not en- 
titled thereto: Provided, That this section shall not apply to 
the recciving, divulging, publishing, or utilizing the contents of 
any radio communication broadcasted or transmitted by ama- 
teurs or others for the use of the general public or relating to 
ships in distress. 

“ Sec. 28. No person, firm, company, or corporation within 

the jurisdiction of the United States shall knowingly utter or 
transmit, or cause to be uttered or transmitted, any false or 
fraudulent signal of distress, or communication relating thereto, 
nor shall any broadcasting station rebroadcast the program or 
any part thereof of another broadcasting station without the 
express authority of the originating station. 
. “Sec, 29. Nothing in this act shall be understood or con- 
strued to give the licensing authority the power of censorship 
over the radio communications or signals transmitted by any 
radio station, and no regulation or condition shall be promul- 
gated or fixed by the licensing authority which shall interfere 
with the right of free speech by means of radio communica- 
tions. No person within the jurisdiction of the United States 
shall utter any obscene, indecent, or profane language by means 
of radio communication. 

“Sec. 30. The Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized 
unless restrained by international agreement, under the terms 
and conditions and at rates prescribed by him, which rates 
shall be just and reasonable, and which, upon complaint, shall 
be subject to review and revision by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, to use all radio stations and apparatus, wherever 
located, owned by the United States and under the control of 
the Navy Department (a) for the reception and transmission 
of press messages offered by any newspaper published in the 
United States, its Territories or possessions, or published by 
citizens of the United States in foreign countries, or by any 
press association of the United States, and (b) for the re- 
ception and transmission of private commercial messages be- 
tween ships, between ships and shore, between localities in 
Alaska. and between Alaska and the continental United States: 
Provided, That the rates fixed for the reception and transmis- 
sion of all such messages, other than press messages between the 
Pacific coast of the United States, Hawaii, Alaska, the Philip- 
pine Islands, and the Orient, and between the United States 
and the Virgin Islands, shall not be less than the rates charged 
by privately owned and operated stations for like messages 
and service: Provided further, That the right to use such 
stations for any of the purposes named in this section shall 
terminate and cease as between countries or localities or be- 
tween any locality and privately operated ships whenever pri- 
vately owned and operated stations are capable of meeting 
the normal communication requirements between such coun- 
tries or localities or between any locality and privately oper- 
ated ships, and the licensing authority shall have notified the 
Secretary of the Navy thereof. 

“Sec. 31. The expression ‘radio communication’ or ‘radio 
communications’ wherever used in this act means any intelli- 
gence, message, signal, power, pictures, or communication of any 
nature transferred by electrical energy from one point to an- 
other without the aid of any wire connecting the points from 
and at which the electrical energy is sent or received and any 
system by means of which such transfer of energy is effected. 

' “Sec. 32. Any person, firm, company, or corporation failing 
or refusing to observe or violating any rule, Aegulation, restric- 
tion, or condition made or imposed by the licensing authority 
under the authority of this act or of any international radio 
convention or treaty ratified or adhered to by the United States, 
in addition to any other penalties provided by law, upon con- 
viction thereof by a court of competent jurisdiction, shall be 
punished by a fine of not more than $500 for each and every 
offense. 

- “Sc. 33. Any person, firm, company, or corporation who shall 
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false oath or affirmation in any affidavit required or authorized 
by this act, or shall knowingly. swear falsely to a material mat- 
ter in any hearing authorized by this act, upon conviction 
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thereof in any. court of competent jurisdiction shall be punished 
by a fine of not more than $5,000 or by imprisonment for a term 
of not more than five years, or both, for each and every such 
offense. 

“Sec. 34. The trial of any offense under this act shall be in 
the district in which it is committed; or if the offense is com- 
mitted upon the high seas, or out of the jurisdiction of any 
particular State or district, the trial shall be in the district 
where the offender may be found or into which he shall be first 
brought. 

“Sec. 35. This act shall not apply to the Philippine Islands 
or to the Canal Zone. In international radio matters the Philip- 
pine Islands and the Canal Zone shall be represented by the 
Seeretary of State. 

“Sec. 36. The licensing authority is authorized to designate 
any officer or employee of any other department of the Gov- 
erninent on duty in any Territory or possession of the United 
States other than the Philippine Islands and the Canal Zone, 
to render therein such services in connection with the adminis- 
tration of the radio laws of the United States as such authority 
may prescribe: Provided, That such designation shall be ap- 
proved by the head of the department in which such person is 
employed. 

“Sec. 37. The unexpended balance of the moneys appropri- 
ated in the item for ‘ wireless communication laws,’ under the 
caption ‘Bureau of Navigation’ in Title III of the act entitled 
‘An act making appropriations for the Departments of State and 
Justice and for the judiciary, and for the Departments of Com- 
merce and Labor, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and 
for other purposes,’ approved April 29, 1926, and the appropria- 
tion for the same purposes for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1928, shall be available both for expenditures incurred in the 
administration of this act and for expenditures for the purposes 
specified in such items. There is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated for each fiscal year such sums as may be necessary for 
the administration of this act and for the purposes specified 
in such item. 

“Sec. 38. If any provision of this act or the application 
thereof to any person, firm, company, or corporation, or to any 
circumstances, is held invalid, the remainder of the act and the 
application of such provision to other persons, firms, companies, 
or corporations, or to other circumstances, shall not be affected 
thereby. 

“ Sec. 39. The act entitled ‘An act to regulate radio com- 
munication,’ approved August 13, 1912, the joint resolution to 
authorize the operation of Government-owned radio stations 
for the general public, and for other purposes, approved June 5, 
1920, as amended, and the joint resolution entitled ‘Joint reso- 
lution limiting the time for which licenses for radio transmis- 
sion may be granted, and for other purposes, approved Decem- 
ber 8, 1926, are hereby repealed. 

“Such repeal, however, shall not affect any act done or any 
right accrued or any suit or proceeding had or commenced 
in any civil cause prior to said repeal, but all liabilities under 
said laws shall continue and may be enforced in the same man- 
ner as if committed; and all penalties, forfeitures, or liabili- 
ties incurred prior to taking effect hereof, under any law 
embraced in, changed, modified, or repealed by this act, may 
be prosecuted and punished in the same manner and with 
the same effect as if this act had not been passed. 

“ Nothing in this section shall be construed as authorizing 
any person now using or operating any apparatus for the 
transmission of radio energy or radio communications or sig- 
nals to continue such use except under and in accordance with 
this act and with a license granted in accordance with the 
authority hereinbefore conferred. 

“Sec. 40. This act shall take effect and be in force upon 
its passage and approval, except that for and during a period 
of 60 days after such approval no holder of a license or an 
extension thereof issued by the Secretary of Commerce under 
said act of August 13, 1912, shall be subject to the penalties 
provided herein for operating a station without the license 
herein required. 

“Sec. 41. This act may be referred to and cited as the radio 
act of 1927.” . 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


Frank D. Scorr, 
WALLACE H. WHITE, JR. 
FREDERICK R. LEHLBACH, 
L. LAZARO, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
JAMES E. WATSON, 
F. R. Gooprne, 
©. C. DILL, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
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The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendment 
>f the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9971) for the regulation of 
radio communications, and for other purposes, submit the fol- 
owing written statement explaining the effect of the action 
agreed on: l 

The amendment of the Senate struck out all after the enact- 
ing clause of the House bill and substituted therefor a new bill. 
The House bill continued original jurisdiction over radio com- 
munication in the Department of Commerce, but set up a 
commission of five members to be appointed by the President 
and confirmed by the Senate, to which the Secretary of Com- 
merce was authorized to refer any matter the determination 
of which was vested in him by the bill, and to which any person 
interested in or aggrieved by any decision of the Secretary 
might appeal. The Senate bill also created a commission but 
gave to it original jurisdiction and complete control over radio 
regulation. l 

Except for necessary changes chargeable to this difference 
in authority many of the sections in the House bill and in the 
Senate amendment were the same and an agreement between 
the conferees concerning the authority of the commission and 
of the Secretary of Commerce carried with it an agreement as 
to most of the provisions in the bill. The task of the conferees 
then as to such matters became one of drafting. 

Section 1 of the bill asserts by way of preamble the intent 
of the legislation. It then specifically forbids the use or opera- 
tion of any apparatus for the transmission of energy or com- 
munications by radio in interstate or foreign commerce except 
under and in accordance with the act and with a license granted 
under the provisions of the act. This section is substantially 
the same as the corresponding sections in the House bill and 
in the Senate amendment. 

Section 2 divides the United States for the purposes of the act 

into five zones. This section is identical with the corresponding 
sections of the House bill and the Senate amendment. 
. Section 3 establishes the Federal radio commission of five 
members of whom no: more than one shall be appointed from 
any zone. By the House bill the commissioners were to receive 
a per diem of $25, and there was a limitation upon the number 
of days’ pay they might receive in each year. The correspond- 
ing provision of the’Senate amendment provided a salary of 
$10,000 a year. The agreement here presented provides a com- 
pensation of $10,000 for the first year’s service and thereafter a 
compensation of $30 a day. It is, perhaps, important to note 
also that the term of the commissioners as fixed by the House 
bill was seven years, as fixed by the Senate amendment five 
years, and as fixed in this report six years. 

Section 4 of the bill vests in the commission generally origi- 
nal jurisdiction over all radio stations. It gives to the com- 
mission much the same authority as was vested originally in 
the Secretary of Commerce by section 1 (B) of the House bill. 
The jurisdiction conferred in this paragraph is substantially 
the same as the jurisdiction conferred upon the commission by 
section 1 (C) of the Senate amendment. The important change 
from the provision of the Senate amendment is that while 
under the Senate bill this original jurisdiction was vested per- 
manently in the commission the jurisdiction is by this compro- 
mise, as agreed upon, limited to one year in time. 

Section 5 of the bill, as agreed upon, permits the Secretary 
of Commerce after one year to exercise all the original powers 
and authority vested in the commission by the preceding sec- 
tion except the power of revocation of licenses subject to refer- 
ence, protest, and appeal to the commission. It provides that 
after one year’s time the Secretary shall refer to the commis- 
sion for its action applications for station licenses or for the 


renewal or modification of existing station licenses as to the 


granting of which controversy arises or against the granting 
of which protest is filed by any party in interest, and any 


application which the applicant himself requests be transferred 


to the commission. The section also authorizes the Secretary 
to refer to the commission any matter concerning which he has 
authority. It also provides for an appeal to the commission 
from any decision of the Secretary by any person aggrieved 
or whose interests are adversely affected thereby. In these 
instances the commission is to hear the matter so brought be- 
fore it de novo and its decisions are to be final, subject to court 
review only. 

In addition to the powers conferred upon the Secretary of 
Commerce with respect to station licenses section 5 vests in the 
Secretary of Commerce various administrative duties. The sec- 
tion also confers upon the Secretary control over station 
operators. 
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A provision is found in section 5 which, in substance, forbids 
the issuance of a station license either by the Secretary or the 
commission until the applicant therefor has executed a waiver 
of any claim as against the regulatory power of the United 
States. This is a modification of a provision carried in the 
Senate amendment, 

Section 6 is substantially the same as sections dealing with 
the same matter in the House bill and in the Senate amend- 
ment. It defines the status of Government stations, it author- 
izes the President in proper cases to close or to take over the 
use or the control of all private stations within the United 
States. 

Section 7 provides for the ascertainment of the just compen- 
sation to be paid for the taking of private stations under the 
authority of the preceding section. It is taken from the Senate 
amendment to the House bill. 

Section 8 follows sections of the same general purpose in the 
House bill and in the Senate amendment. 

Section 9 authorizes the issuance of licenses if public con- 
venience, interest, or necessity will be served thereby. The 
same test or guide for the licensing authority is laid down in 
both the House bill and in the Senate amendment. It provides 
also for the distribution of stations, wave lengths, periods of 
time for operation and of power among the different States 
and communities so as to give equitable radio service through- 
out the United States. A similar provision is in the House 
bill and in the Senate amendment. The section also provides 
that the term of the licenses for broadcasting stations shall not 
be for longer than three years and that the term for any other 
class of station license shall not be longer than five years. This 
is a compromise provision. The House bill placed a limitation 
of five years upon licenses without regard to their character. 
The Senate amendment placed a limitation of two years upon 
all licenses. The section carries a privilege for renewal of the 
licenses as did both the original House bill and the Senate 
amendment. 

Section 10 embodies no substantial change from the corre- 
sponding provision of either the House bill or the Senate amend- 
ment. 

Section 11 authorizes the licensing authority which means 
the commission or the Secretary of Commerce depending upon 
whether the application is filed within one year or after one 
year, to issue licenses upon examination of the application if 
it determines that public interest, convenience, or necessity 
would be served by the granting thereof. It provides however, 
that in the event the licensing authority upon examination of 
an application does not reach such decision with respect thereto, 
it shall then notify the applicant and fix and give notice of a 
time and place of hearing on the application. 

The section also provides that licenses shall carry notice to 
the holder, of certain conditions to which the license is sub- 
ject. This provision is substantially the same as a similar pro- 
vision in the House bill and in the Senate amendment. 

There is carried also in this section during the first year in 
which the commission has original jurisdiction, authority to the 
Secretary of Commerce to act in cases of emergency when the 
commission is not in session, but with the provision that any 
action of the Secretary authorized under the paragraph shall 
continue in force and effect only until the commission acts on 
the matter. 

Section 12 is substantially the same as a corresponding sec- 
tion in the House bill and in the Senate amendment. 

Sections 13, 14, and 15 are substantially the same as compar- 
able provisions in the House bill and in the Senate amendment 
dealing with the same subjects. 

Section 16 provides for appeals and is a compromise between 
the views of the two Houses. By the terms of the House bill all 
appeals were to the Court of Appeals of the District of Colum- 
bia. Under this provision all appeals except as to revocation 
of licenses go to the Court of Appeals of the District of Colum- 
bia. Appeals upon questions of revocation may be taken either 
to the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia or to the 
District Court of the United States in the district in which the 
station and apparatus covered by the license is located. This 
latter provision appeared in the Senate amendment. 

Section 17 is identical with the corresponding provision in 
the House bill and in the Senate amendment. 

Section 18 was not embodied in the House bill. It is a modi- 
fication of one of the sections of the Senate amendment. It pro- 
vides in substance that if any licensee shall permit a legally 
qualified candidate for public office to use a broadcasting station 
the licensee shall afford equal opportunities to all other candi- 
dates for the same office to use the station. 

Section 19 is substantially the same as the corresponding 
provision of the House bill and the Senate amendment. 
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Section 20 appeared in the House bill. 

Section 21 provides for the issuance of construction permits 
and is the same as the provision dealing with the same sub- 
ject matter in the House bill. 

Sections 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, and 28 are found in both the 
House bill and in the Senate amendment. 

Section 29. That part of section 29 which refers to the power 
of censorship and to the freedom of speech is taken from the 
Senate amendment, there being no similar provisions in the 
House bill. 

Section 30 deals with the use of Government stations in 
commercial business. There was no similar provisions in the 
House bill. Authority to use Government stations for the trans- 
mission of press messages and commercial messages was given 
by a joint resolution of Congress approved June 5, 1920, as 
amended. The section which appears in this bill is the resolu- 
tion of June 5, 1920, as amended, a very slight change 
therein. 

Sections 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, and 36 até substantially the 
same as corresponding provisions of the House bill and the Sen- 
ate amendment. 

Section 37 aims to make available for the purposes of this 
act funds heretofore appropriated for radio purposes and gives 
authority for like appropriations hereafter. 

Section 88 is similar to a corresponding provision in the 
House bill and the Senate amendment. 

Section 39 repeals previous legislation with respect to radio 
which is either in conflict with or is superseded by the present 
bill. 

Section 40 provides that the act shall take effect immediately 
but that for.a period of 60 days no holder of a license or an ex- 
tension thereof under the act of 1912 shall be subject to the 
penalties provided in this act for operating a station without 
the license herein required. 

Section 41 authorizes the act to be cited as the radio act 
of 1927. 

FRANK D. Scott, 
WALLACE H. WHITE, Jr., 
FREDERICK R. LEHLBACH, 
L. LAZARO, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. By unanimous-consent agree- 
ment the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Scorr] is recognized 
for three hours. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, dur- 
ing the last session of Congress the House adopted H. R. 9971. 
The Senate amended the House bill by striking out everything 
after the enacting clause and inserted in lieu thereof a new 
bill, in large measure similar to the House bill, but in some 
respects substantially different. The House disagreed to the 
Senate amendments and granted the conference asked. The 
House is familiar with the provisions of the bill which it 
adopted. It therefore would seem both wise and pertinent to 
discuss the particular features of this compromise bill which 
change the bill formerly adopted by the House, and my efforts 
will therefore be directed to such a purpose. 

The first innovation appears in paragraph 1. The House bill 
provided that “the ether within the limits of the United States, 
its Territories, and possessions, is the inalienable possession of 
the people thereof.” The compromise bill asserts ‘“ Federal 
authority over all channels of interstate and foreign radio trans- 
mission.” During the consideration of the House bill it was 
urged with much force that the language in the House bill 
was inadequate and indefinable. I presume to assert that if 
the language now appearing in the compromise bill had been 
offered as an amendment in the House it would have been ac- 
cepted. It supplies the asserted deficiency and accomplishes 
the purpose sought, 

The next difference appears in section 3. This section relates 
to the organization of the commission, its salary and tenure of 
office, and was covered in section 8 of the House bill. The 
House bill provided for the appointment of five commissioners 
for terms of 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 years, respectively, at a salary 
of $25 per day, not to exceed 120 days in any calendar year. 
The compromise bill provides for the appointment of five com- 
missioners for terms of 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 years, respectively, at 
a salary of $10,000 for the first year and $30 per day there- 
after while actually engaged in the work of the commission. 
It also provides that the commission shall have an official seal 
and shall make an annual report to Congress. These changes 
seemed to your conferees both advisable and essential to carry 
out the enlarged duties of the commission provided in the 
compromise bill. I shall discuss this feature in a moment. 

The next difference appears in section 4. This section relates 
to the powers and duties of the commission. It was covered 
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Section 4 is a radical 
departure from the provisions of the House bill, and this, with 
section 5, contain the important matters which were the sub- 
ject of controversy in conference. The House bill imposed on 
the Secretary of Commerce the duties of— 

(a) Classifying stations. 

(b) Prescribing the nature of service to be rendered. 

(c) Assigning wave lengths and frequencies and time during 
which the stations may operate. 

(d) Determining the location of stations. 

(e) Regulating the purity and sharpness of emissions and 
the apparatus used. 

(f) Establishing areas to be served by any station. 

(g) Making inspection of stations and apparatus used. 

(h) Making regulations consistent with law to prevent inter- 
ference between stations. 

The compromise bill places the authority and these duties 
upon the commission, with these additions: 

1. To make special regulations applicable to radio stations 
engaged in chain broadcasting. 

2. To make rules and regulations requiring stations to keep 
such records of programs, transmission of energy, communica- 
tions, or signals as the commission deems advisable. 

3. To hold hearings, summon witnesses, compel the production 
of books, documents, and papers, and make such investigations 
as may Seem necessary. 

During the months which this subject has been in conference 
the Senate conferees insisted that these powers outlined should 
not be exercised by any one person, even with the right of 
appeal provided in the House bill; they insisted that the area 
covered, the divergent and div ersified interests could best be 
surveyed, judged, and appreciated by a commission selected 
from the five zones. The majority of the House conferees could 
not concur in such view, and do not now concur; however, we 
had but two choices: First, to attempt a compromise which 
would in some degree meet the insistence of the Senate con- 
ferees or, second, to disagree and obtain no legislation on the 
subject at this session of Congress. It may be urged that 
the second alternative was preferable; but in view of the 
present chaotic condition which endangers the entire indus- 
try, your conferees determined that a compromise was distinctly 
preferable. 

This compromise should, and probably will, permit the coun- 
try and the Congress to determine in ‘a practical way the 
merits of the two proposals and in the interim preserve the 
industry, because in sections 4 and 5 of the compromise bill 
the original authority and duties, which I have outlined, are 
placed in the commission for the first year and thereafter are 
placed on the Secretary of Commerce, with the modification 
that the power of revocation of a license or licenses shall re- 
main with the commission. This modification does not seem 
particularly significant, because the House bill permitted an 
appeal from the decision of the Secretary of Commerce, and it 
is therefore inconceivable that a licensee would permit his 
license to be revoked without appealing his case to the com- 
mission to be tried de novo. Therefore the practical effect of 
the proposal is to lessen the number of appeals and the expense 
incident thereto. In view of the provision in the House bill 
which allowed the Secretary of Commerce to refer any matters 
to the commission, and the further right of appeal to the com- 
mission from any decision rendered by the Secretary of Com- 
merce, your conferees feel that the concession made is one 
which at most will add inconvenience, with little or no resulting 
harm, incomparable to the damage which would result if there 
were no legislation for at least another year. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes. 

Mr. CROWTHER. The gentleman says that the authority 
now lies with the commission for one year under the proposed 
bill? 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes. 

Mr. CROWTHER. And then it reverts to the Secretary of 
Commerce? 

Mr. SCOTT. In large measure, except as to the revocation 
of licenses. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Then what on earth is this commission 
going to do after one year—just sit and draw their salaries? 

Mr. SCOTT. No; only when engaged in the duties of the 
commission. I did not discuss this. feature, because it does not 
differ particularly from the provision contained in the House 
bill. 

Mr. COLE. They would only get their pay when they served, 
would they not? 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes. The House bill, as the gentleman will 
recall, provided that the commission should be confined to 120 
days’ pay; the Senate insisted that that prohibition ought not 
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to be put in, assuming that the membership of the commission 
would have sufficient honor and integrity at the conclusion of 
the first year to remain in actual session only so long as their 
duties required them to be in session, at a compensation of $30 
a day, and the House conferees concurred in that conclusion. 

Mr. CROWTHER. I am just wondering what the commis- 
sion will have to do if the authority is to be transferred to the 
Secretary of Commerce after one year? 

Mr. SCOTT. The commission, under the provisions of the 
House bill, was an appellate division; under the compromise 
bill for the first year they are not an appellate division; they 
are a commission of original jurisdiction, but thereafter they 
occupy very largely the position provided in the original House 
bill, as an appellate body. Now, it is inconceivable that with 
several thousand stations throughout the United States there 
will not after the year be appeals from the decisions of the 
Secretary of Commerce and that there will not during the ‘irst 
year be appeals from the decisions of the commission itself, and 
therefore the House conferees and Senate conferees were unani- 
mous in the thought that we ought to afford to the citizens of 
the country every opportunity to have a full hearing of their 
controversial matters. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Before they go to the courts? 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes; before they go to the courts. 

. BLOOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield. 

Mr. BLOOM. Following the question which the gentleman 
has just answered, under section 5 the commission has no right 
after the first year to engage any secretaries, clerks, or anything 
of that sort. 

Mr. SCOTT. Oh, I do not think that interpretation can be 
placed to the language. 

Mr. BLOOM. According to the language of the section, they 
have no such right after the first year. 

Mr. SCOTT. The gentleman’s interpretation of that lan- 
guage is not my interpretation or that of any of the conferees, 
and may I say to the gentleman that only the Committee on 
Appropriations of this House has the right to appropriate. If 
the Congress, in its Judgment, should cut off the appropriation, 
it would not make any difference whether the legislation pro- 
vided for a complete organization or not; if there were no funds 
available, they could not employ unless such employees were 
willing to work gratuitously. 

Mr. BLOOM. According to the language of section 5 they 
have not the right to even ask for an appropriation for any 
clerks or secretaries. 

Mr. SCOTT. I disagree with the gentleman. That is not 
the proper interpretation of the language at all. 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield to the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. Is it not a fact that under this 
provision we will have radio controlled by the Secretary of the 
Department of Commerce and at the same time have this com- 
mission or bureau of five perpetually in office? Does not the 
gentleman believe that is the case? 

Mr. SCOTT. I do not want to attempt to read the gentle- 
man’s mind, but if I do accurately adduce his thought, I am 
largely in accord with the gentleman’s views. I was not in 
favor of this situation, and I am not admitting that I am now 
in favor of it, but I am accepting it as a compromise and as the 
best compromise we were able to obtain. 

Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes; I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. LAZARO. Is it not true that the House bill provided 
an advisory commission which was to be recommended by the 
Secretary of Commerce? 

Mr. SCOTT. The gentleman’s statement is correct. 

. Mr. LAZARO. Who were to be paid by the day, with travel- 
ing expenses? 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes. i 

Mr. LAZARO. And this commission, under the language of 
the report, will pass upon all controversies? 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes. 

Mr. LAZARO. Whenever anyone is not satisfied with th 
decision of the Secretary of Commerce. i 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes. 

Mr. LAZARO. And they are to be paid only when they are 
engaged upon this work. 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield to my colleague from Michigan. 

Mr. HUDSON. After the first year, when the commission 
is acting in an appellate capacity, as stated by the gentleman, 
would not a commission of three function as well and as efi- 
ciently for the country as a commission of five? 
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Mr. SCOTT. Well, I am inclined to agree that a commis- 
sion of three would be as efficient as a commission of five. 

Mr. HUDSON. And in that way we would save considerable 
expense. 

Mr. SCOTT. But the House has already gone on record as 
to the number of the commission, and this ought not to be | 
overlooked, and I am sure is not overlooked by the member- 
ship of the House. This commission during its first year and 
during the years following will not confine its activities to the 
city of Washington. l 

Mr. HUDSON. Will the gentleman yield for one additional 
question ? . 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSON. Was there any inherent reason why there 
should be five zones instead of three zones, except to furnish 
five commissioners? 

Mr. SCOTT. Only that from the very inception of radio 
up to the present time we have been operating under a zone 
system and it has been largely satisfactory, and when you 
have anything that is moderately satisfactory, it is seemingly 
unwise to cast it off for some conjectural theory. 

Mr. LARSEN. Will the gentleman yield just on that point? 

Mr. SCOTT. I will be pleased to yield to my colleague. 

Mr. LARSEN. Is it not a fact that we really had nine zones 
and after discussing the zone feature we decided it would be 
better to have five zones instead of nine, and we also discussed 
at length the question of having three, but we decided that 
would, perhaps, have a tendency to prevent proper representa- 
tion of the various sections of the country on this commission 
and we agreed on five, although the original bill provided 
for nine. i 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I should like to inquire with reference 
to the existing stations that have been built in recent months. 
It is a well-known fact that a good many stations have been 
erected within recent months in anticipation of this legislation, 
in order to obtain a standing or perhaps a preferred status prior 
to the enactment of the legislation. Will there be any way, 
under the legislation now proposed, to reduce in any way the 
number of these stations in some of our large cities? 

Mr. SCOTT. Such authority is conferred in this bill upon 
the radio commission during the first year. They have juris- 
diction over the entire subject and can determine the necessity 
of the stations, having in mind the welfare and interests of 
the public; having in mind the welfare of the listening public, 
and with that in mind and with the authority which the Con- 
gress will confer, if they enforce this law, the commission, 
which is representative of the various sections of the country, 
will amply safeguard the interests of the listening public. 

Mr. BLOOM. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. SCOTT. Will the gentleman let me first conclude my 
statement? 

Mr. BLOOM. I would like to ask the questions I have in 
mind while the gentleman is on this particular point. 

Mr. SCOTT. I hope the gentleman will pardon me. 

The next difference appears in section 7 of the compromise 
bill. The purpose was covered in subsection C of section 1 of 
the House bill. It relates to the taking over of a station or sta- 
tions by the President in time of war or national emergency. 
The House bill provided for “ just compensation.” The com- 
promise bill carries the same language, with an additional pro- 
vision that if the amount is unsatisfactory the person entitled 
thereto shall receive 75 per cent of such sum and may sue the 
United States for such an additional amount as will justly 
compensate him. 

May I say in passing that the justification for that particular 
section was the general uniform provision in connection with 
condemnation proceedings in the several States, and also the 
custom adopted by the United States Government in connection 
with claims. It is conceivable, highly probable, and very pos- 
sible, that many instances will arise where, if the compensation 
determined as just by the United States Government was final, 
requiring the person entitled to such compensation to go to the 
courts with no compensation at all, it would virtually prohibit 
him from litigating. 

The next change appears in section 9. This section relates 
to the issuance of licenses. The House bill provided that the 
term of the license should not be for a longer period than 
five years. The compromise bill provides that the term of the 
license for broadcasting stations shall be for three years and 
the term of other licenses shall be five years. This change is 
not material, as the term fixed by the House was an arbitrary 
one. At the present time we are functioning under a 90-day 
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license, and therefore a three and five year license is not in- 
compatible with justice or equity either to the licensee or the 


public. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes. 

Mr. BLOOM. What does the gentleman mean by “other” 
licenses? 

Mr. SCOTT. Oh, amateur licenses, experimental station li- 
censes, and so forth. 

Mr. BLOOM. Does the gentleman mean licenses to transmit 
power? 

Mr. SCOTT. Oh, that is a broadcasting station. 

Mr. BLOOM. I mean energy, power. 

Mr. SCOTT. That has not been accomplished yet. 

Mr. BLOOM. Does the gentleman mean that, if it is accom- 
plished? 

Mr. SCOTT. No; I do not think that is a correct inter- 
pretation. 


Mr. BLOOM. The gentleman says he does not think it is 
a correct interpretation? i 

Mr. SCOTT. I am capable of giving the gentleman only my 
interpretation. 

Mr. BLOOM. Did the gentleman or did he not have in his 
original bill the right to transmit energy? 

Mr. SCOTT. Oh, the proposed legislation covers the trans- 
mission of energy, although up to the present moment such 
transmission has not become practical. 

Mr. BLOOM. But it is possible. 

Mr. SCOTT. The legislation covers such a possibility. 

Mr. BLOOM. The gentieman will admit that it is possible 
to transmit power for heat and light? 

Mr. SCOTT. No; not for practical utilization. I hope the 
gentleman will not interrupt me further. It makes little differ- 
ence whether you grant a license for three or five years, if the 
power of revocation is reserved. 

Mr. BLOOM. But if it is proposed to give a license for five 
years and you have not yet interpreted what the license is to be 
for, I think it is material. 

Mr. SCOTT. Oh, I fear the gentleman has not read the Dill 
earefully. 

Mr. BLOOM. But I have. 

Mr. SCOTT. Then your understanding of it differs with that 
which I have, because in the present compromise bill, in the 
license itself, is carried a contract that the licensee is confined 
by his signature to the license and acceptance thereof to the 
regulatory powers of the United States Government. 

Mr. BLOOM. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. SCOTT. I ask the gentleman to let me finish. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, I very much dislike to make the 
point of order that there is no quorum present, but it seems to 
me that the membership of the House ought to know that this 
legislation is before it at this time. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I know the gentleman has a very 
high purpose in mind. I hope he will not make the point at 
this time, however, as I am anxious to conclude this statement. 

Mr. HUDSON. I think the membership of the House ought 
to know when this sort of legislation is under consideration. 

Mr. BLANTON. What the gentleman means is that some of 
us are dependent upon the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Scott] to get information about the bill, and when we ask him 
questions we hope he will answer them without being affronted. 

Mr. SCOTT. If the gentleman from Texas has gathered that 
interpretation from my conduct, he is in error. I will answer 
any question. l 

Mr. BLANTON. I thought the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Broom] was making a pertinent inquiry. 

Mr. SCOTT. But I answered the gentleman very thoroughly. 

Mr. BLOOM. But there is one question the gentleman did 
not answer, and I would like to refer to it now in this bill. The 
gentleman says that energy is not mentioned in this bill In 
line 17, on page 2, of the compromise bill we find this language: 


or with the transmission or reception of such energy. 


Will the gentleman answer whether that means the trans- 
mission of light, heat, and power by radio? 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes. 

Mr. BLOOM. And for that it is proposed to grant a five- 
year license? 

Mr. SCOTT. If the station is properly classified as a broad- 
casting station, it can get a license for only three years. If 
the gentleman will accept my interpretation—— 

Mr. BLOOM. I want to prove to the gentleman that I have 
read the bill, although he says I have not. Perhaps I have 
read it too carefully. 

Mr. SCOTT. I suggested that the gentleman’s interpreta- 
tion of the bill differed from mine, 
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Mr. BLOOM. I have read it carefully. 

Mr. SCOTT. My interpretation of that langħage is that a 
station transmitting power and energy comes within the classi- 
fication of a broadcasting station. 

Mr. BLOOM. Will the gentleman admit that it is in both 
bills—the Dill bill and the White bill. Energy is the whole 
thing that runs through both bills. 

That is a transmission of energy. The gentleman will ad- 
mit this. It is for the broadcasting and radio people who are 
more interested in transmission of energy than songs, music, 
and so forth. 

Mr. SCOTT. No; I can not go that far, because up to the 
present time there has not been the actual transmission of an 
ounce of energy. 

Mr. BLOOM. Does the gentleman know they are transmit- 
ting energy to control airplanes, submarines, automobiles, rail- 
road trains, and so forth? 

Mr. SCOTT. A very distinguished representative from the 
gentleman’s State in another body at the other end of the 
Capitol only a couple of days ago said they were going so far 
as to pick out of the air the voices of the departed ones. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. Gladly. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I would like to call the atten- 
tion of the gentleman from New York to the bottom of page 1, 
where he will find the language— 


that no person, firm, company, or corporation shall use or operate any 
apparatus for the transmission of energy or communications or signals 
by radio— 


And so forth. 

Mr. BLOOM. But it does not define energy. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. It must be power. 

Mr. BLOOM. That is just what I asked the gentleman, and 
for the transmission of power they get a license for five years, 
while for the transmission of melody, base ball reports, and so 
forth, it is only for three years. There are more sorts of 
énergy in this bill than the transmission of music. 

Mr. SCOTT. I think the gentleman from Wisconsin has 
answered the gentleman from New York, and I trust that the 
House will now permit me to proceed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has consumed 
30 minutes. 

Mr. SCOTT. I yield myself five additional minutes. 

Section 11 of the compromise bill carries substantially the 
provisions of the House bill on the same subject. It differs 
in that the license contains the conditions to which such license 
is subject. It was urged and accepted as an additional safe- 
guard to the regulatory powers of the Government. Section 11 
also carries a provision which allows the Secretary of Commerce 
during the first year to act in cases of emergency when the 
commission is not in session, but the commission shall be imme- 
diately advised thereof and such action shall only continue in 
force until the commission shall act thereon. 

The next change occurs in section 16. This section relates 
to appeals to the courts. The House provision was that all 
appeals from the commission should be to the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia. The compromise bill provides that 
appeals on the revocation of licenses shall be to the District 
Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia or to the district 
court of the United States in the district in which the station 
whose license is proposed to be revoked is located. The House 
conferees agreed to this modification. Instances may arise 
where both the Government and the licensee would prefer to 
have the case heard in the district court of the United States 
in the district where such station is located because of the 
availability of evidence, the possibility of obtaining a more ex- 
peditious hearing, the diminishment of costs to the litigants, 
and other reasons of similar character. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 
Which party would have the right to select the court? 

Mr. SCOTT. The licensee, the party making the appeal, 
would be confined to the district in which the station is located. 

Section 18 of the compromise bill is a provision of the Senate 
bill, which does not appear in the House bill. It insures to 
candidates for public office equal opportunities to use stations. 
It does not compel the stations to allow such candidates the 
use of its facilities, but if the station grants such permission 
to one candidate, it must offer equal opportunity to other can- 
didates for such office. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 

Mr. SCOTT. I will. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That is the amendment I offered 
when we were considering the bill on which the Chair sus- 
tained the point of order. 

Mr. SCOTT. I think the gentleman is correct. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a 
question? l 

Mr. SCOTT. I will. 

Mr. BLANTON. Suppose there are two candidates, one a 
rich man and one a poor man, and the corporation charges for 
service one candidate $5,000, a sum that the poor man can not 
pay. Is that giving them an equal chance? E 

Mr. SCOTT. No; I think the bill preserves to the commis- 
sion the authority to prevent any discrimination. 

Mr. BLANTON. That would be a discrimination? 

Mr. SCOTT. Absolutely. 

Mr. BLANTON. One other question. The Senate very 
wisely adopted an amendment to the bill making it an offense 
for any one to libel another over the air and had a penalty 
therefor. Now, the conferees struck that out from the bill. 
Why? 

Mr. SCOTT. Well, there were a number of reasons. The 
gentleman will recall that at the time of the consideration of 
the House bill he came to me and offered an amendment which 
I aecepted—— 

Mr. BLANTON. And which we adopted in the Committee 
of the Whole. 

Mr. SCOTT. It was adopted and later went out of the bill. 

When we reached conference the question presented itself as 
to the legality of such a provision. I do not refer to the 
legality of the right of Congress to put it in, but as to where 
the right of action would attach. 
Mr. BLANTON. Now, the only other question I want to 
ask in this connection is this: When we get to that amendment 
which the conferees have stricken out of the bill, will the gen- 
tleman give those who are in favor of that amendment an 
opportunity to speak on it and try to keep it in the bill? 

In other words, the gentleman will move to confirm the action 
of the conferees in striking out that amendment. You have to 
have a vote on the action of the conferees in striking out that 
amendment, and we who are.in favor of the amendment want 
a chance to vote on it. 

Mr. SCOTT. I do not agree with the gentleman that we will 
have a vote on all the sections. We will either vote the report 
up or down. 

Mr. BLANTON. We will vote it up or down and will not 
vote on separate amendments? l 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, I know this: I know that two members 
of the conference—a Member of the House, with a distinguished 
Senator from the Northwest—got together and agreed upon this 
bill, and then, without any other action, the whole conference 
committee adopted that agreement. Now, if we are going to 
let two Members of the two Houses agree upon legislation that 
we are to accept without any quibble, we want to have that fact 
known. I have every confidence in the honor of my friend from 
Maine [Mr. WHITE], but I am not altogether willing for Mr. 
WHITE and our friend the Senator from the Northwest to get 
together and write legislation for us, legislation which we can 
not change by the dotting of an “i” or the crossing of a “t.” 

Mr. SCOTT. The gentleman’s understanding is grossly in- 
correct. I hope the gentleman will not make his speech in my 
time. In reply I wish to say that I am not deluded as to what 
. occurred in the conference covering a period of two months. 

All the conferees worked assiduously on this measure. 

Mr. BLANTON. We who are posted know that the gentle- 
man from Maine [Mr. Warre] and the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. DILL] wrote the bill. 

Mr. SCOTT. Oh, the gentleman’s information is inaccurate 
and grossly incorrect. 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes. 

Mr. LAZARO. I will say, for my part, that I went over this 
bill very carefully, and I exerted myself a great deal in the 
effort to reach a compromise. 

Mr. SCOTT. Oh, yes; it could be urged with just as much 
consistency that every letter written by the gentleman’s sec- 
retary which goes out of the office of the gentleman from Texas 
is not his product. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes. : l 

Mr. DAVIS. The gentleman a little while ago stated, I 
believe, that he believed that the right should be preserved 
to the commission to prevent discrimination. I will ask the 
gentleman if it is not a fact that the only provision in the 
bill which can be so construed at all is section 14, and that 
that is not lodged in the commission itself any furtber than 
that the commission may revoke a license whenever the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission or any other Federal body in the 
exercise of the authority conferred upon it by law shall find 
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and certify to the commission that any licensee has been guilty 
of any discrimination or made any unjust or unreasonable 
charge? . 

Mr. SCOTT. The gentleman may be correct. 

Mr. DAVIS. That is the provision in the bill upon that 
subject? 

Mr. SCOTT. It is the outstanding provision in the bill in 
connection with the power of the commission to control unfair 
methods used or alleged to be used by the broadcasters. 

Mr. DAVIS. And is it not a fact that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the only body authorized to exercise any 
jurisdiction over that subject, has never endeavored to exercise 
any jurisdiction over radio, and plainly so stated? 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes; and you are trespassing very closely 
on sacred ground when you attempt to control the right of 
free speech. It has become axiomatic to allow the freedom 
of the press, and when Congress attempts by indirection to 
coerce and place a supervision over the right of a man to say 
from a radio station what he believes to be just and proper, 
I think Congress is trespassing upon a very sacred principle. 

Mr. DAVIS. I am opposed to any such authority, but I am 
in favor of provisions that will prevent an abuse of that kind. 

Mr. SCOTT. I think the gentleman’s statement is correct. I 
think his views on that subject are the same as mine. But my 
fear is that through a desire to protect, he will unintentionally 
strike a blow which would produce the very opposite effect 
to that intended. 

Mr. DAVIS. Is it not a fact that it was admitted at the 
hearing by the president of the American Broadcasters’ Asso- 
ciation that they exercised the right to edit, in other words, 
to censor, any speech or any subject matter that might be 
broadcast, and that they reserved the right to refuse that 
that be done? . 

Mr. SCOTT. I can not answer that because I have not 
attended the broadcasting conventions. 

Mr. DAVIS. That was brought out in the hearings had before 
the committee. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. Will not the gentleman wait until I have fin- 
ished my statement? 

Mr. BLOOM. Yes. 

Mr. SCOTT. The next section, section 29, refers to obscene 
and indecent and profane language. That provision was not 
contained in the House bill. As I said in my opening state- 
ment, I am only attempting now to cover those portions of the 
bill which changed the House bill which was adopted at the 
last session of Congress. 

Section 30 relates to the use of the Government stations for 
commercial purposes. It is similar to the provisions of a reso- 
lution adopted by the Congress and approved June 5, 1920. I 
refer to what is commonly known as the Free resolution. Con- 
gress, however, having approved of the policy enunciated in 
that resolution, the conferees accepted the amendment. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. In that connection, while the section carries 
out the principle, it varies in some particulars, which I am 
inclined to think are an improvement over the present law. 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes. I did not deem it essential to call the 
attention of the House to a patent improvement. 

Mr. BRIGGS. In giving the definition under section 31 of 
the conference measure, there is used the expression, “as trans- 
ferred by electrical energy from one point to another without 
the aid of any wire.” AS I understand it, that language 
“without the aid of any wire” does not mean to relinquish 
control through the utilization of wires in radio communication 
in what is known as wired wireless? That is, the method em- 
ployed in radio by wired wireless whereby, under the system 
of wired wireless, or communication of that character, senders 
of radio messages can send a number of comthunications along’ 
a wire without interrupting telegraph and telephone communi- 
cations passing over the wire at the same time. 

The language “without the aid of any wire” as used in 
the bill relates, as I understand it, to such services as telegraph 
and telephone communication and not to radio, where in some 
instances incidental use of the wire may be made to guide or 
direct radio messages. 

This use of the words “aid of any wire” refers to the in- 
dispensable or essential use of wires such as are employed in 
telephony or telegraphy or communication of that kind. 

Mr. SCOTT. Chain broadcasting. 

Mr. BRIGGS. That is what is meant? 

Mr. SCOTT. I think that is correct, if I follow the gentle- 
man. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
has used 45 minutes. 
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Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself five additional 
minutes, 

Section 37 makes available funds heretofore appropriated for 
radio purposes. The change in the administrative features of 
the House bill requires this section. 

Section 39 repeals all radio legislation in conflict with this 
act. 

Section 40 provides that this act shall take immediate effect, 
but for 60 days thereafter no holder of a license or extension 
shall be subject to the penalties imposed by the act. 

The reason for that would seem obvious. Certainly Con- 
gress would not deliberately impose a penalty upon an indi- 
vidual or citizen who was incapable during that time of carry- 
ing out the provisions of the bill. Certainly the licensees ought 
to be given an opportunity to come within the provisions of the 
law rather than to instantly make the law applicable without 
giving the licensees an opportunity to comply with it. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Referring to the definition contained in 
section 31, to which the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brices] 
just referred— 


The expression “radio communication” or “radio communications ” 
wherever used in this act means any intelligence, message, signal, 
power, pictures, or communication of any nature transferred by elec- 
trical energy from one point to another without the aid of any wire 
connecting the points from and at which the electrical energy is 
sent or received and any system by means of which such transfer of 
energy is affected— 


What do you call chain broadcasting, if this only applies 
where wires are not used? Of course, there we have the com- 
plication of the American T. & T. The American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. is largely instrumental in the ability of these 
stations to hook up these immense chain broadcasting stations, 
is it not? 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes. 

Mr. CROWTHER. The control of telegraph wires and tele- 
phone lines is a very prominent factor in that. What dd you 
call that kind of service if it is not radio communication? 

Mr. SCOTT. Well, while the messages are in transit between 
two points on the wires, 1 doubt if under such condition they 
can properly be classified as radio communications. 

Mr. CROWTHER. I do not call it radio. . 

Mr. SCOTT. We are attempting in section 31 to define radio 
communications, but in so far as chain broadcasting is con- 
cerned the present method has been by the utilization of the 
wires. 

Mr. CROWTHER. That is what I wanted to bring out. 
Now, the other way is not really practicable as yet. 

Mr. SCOTT. Not as yet. 

Mr. CROWTHER. There may be a time when Washington 
will be able, with its own receiving stations, to pick up a pro- 
gram from Chicago and rebroadcast it, but that is not possible 
yet. 

Mr. SCOTT. That is in an experimental stage. 

Mr. BRIGGS. I think this matter is a rather important one, 
because it may relate to the construction to be given this bill, 
and I again emphasize that that definition does not exclude 
the control of wired wireless or the incidental use of wires 
which will connect radio broadcasting, but in order for any 
system to be excluded from this control it must be such a sys- 
tem where wires are indispensable to the use of it, such as 
telegraph communication and telephone communication. If the 
use of the wires is simply incidental, it does not exclude that 
control when used in connection with radio by this measure 
which it is proposed to pass. 

Mr. SCOTT. I should say the gentleman’s statement is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. BLOOM. ‘Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes. 

Mr. BLOOM. The gentleman remembers that at the begin- 
ning of his statement he said this bill was particularly brought 
out and written in order to relieve the chaotic condition of the 
air. Is that right? 

Mr. SCOTT. Well, I do not know that I so limited justifica- 
tion for this legislation. 

Mr. BLOOM. I put it down. 

Mr. SCOTT. All right. 

Mr. BLOOM. The gentleman said it was to relieve the 
chaotic condition that now exists. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
has used 50 minutes. 

Mr. SCOTT. I wish the gentleman would conclude his state- 
ment, because I wish to finish my statement. 
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Mr. BLOOM. I asked in advance if the gentleman would. 
yield for some questions? 

Mr. SCOTT. I have yielded to the gentleman quite liberally. 

Mr. BLOOM. I just want to have that one question cleared 
up, that the principal reason why you reported out this bill 
in its present form is to relieve the chaotic condition of the 
air—is that right? 

Mr. SCOTT. That is one reason, but there are other reasons. 
It is incumbent upon Congress to legislate on matters of this 
character, and I do not think the Congress should shirk its 
responsibility. 

Mr. BLOOM. I agree with the gentleman; but will the 
gentleman kindly state for the benefit of the Members what 
other condition, outside of the present chaotic condition of the 
air, calls for the reporting out of a bill of this kind? 

Mr. SCOTT. I think the gentleman is calling upon me for a 
rather superficial statement. I feel confident the last Congress 
possessed reasonable wisdom and I do not think the Congress 
or any committee of Congress would tolerate the consideration, 
let alone the passing, of legislation unless there was real and 
actual necessity for such legislation. 

Mr. BLOOM. Does the gentleman remember how many min- 
utes the Senate took in deciding to report the Dill bill? 

Mr. SCOTT. No; but I do know the years which our com- 
mittee has spent in the consideration of radio legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
has used 53 minutes. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. McKEown]. 

Mr. MCKEOWN. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
this conference report writes a new bill. It may be necessary 
to write a new bill, but the justification for writing a new Dill 
ought to be such as would appeal very strongly to the House 
for its confirmation. 

I introduced in the committee a provision to protect the sev- 
eral States in the matter of broadcasting stations, and I want 
you gentlemen to give attention to this matter, because it is 
going to prove very important some of these days. I intro- 
duced an amendment to protect each State of the Union in 
the right to have at least one broadcasting station in that 
State. This provision was agreed to in the committee; it was 
reported to the House; it passed the House; it was put in the 
senate bill and was passed by the Senate; but in this conference 
report it is left out. 

Now, what justification have they to leave out of this report 
a provision that was passed by the House, a provision that went 
through the Senate; what justification have they to come in 
now and leave that out of this bill? 

It may occur that the Department of Commerce in some in- 
stances will say to some of the Western States, like the States 
bordering on the Denver station, “ Why, you can be served from 
Denver or you can be served from Hastings, Nebr., or you can 
be served from Dallas, Tex.” In the allocation of these broad- 
casting stations every State in the American Union ought to 
have the right to have at least one such station. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Does the gentleman know of a State 
that does not have a broadcasting station? 

Mr. McCKEOWN. Oh, yes; there are some. 

Mr. CROWTHER. How many? 

Mr. McKEOWN. There are one or two. 

If the gentleman will go now and try to get a station allo- 
cated to one of the Western States, he may be immediately 
met with the proposition that there is ample service to that 
State in some other near-by State. I do not want the law to 
say that they must be put in every State. I do not mean to 
say that at all. I do not say that they must be put in a State 
if the State does not want it; but every State that has a State 
university carrying on educational work in that State is entitled 
by right to have an opportunity to have a station, and there 
should be a sufficient wave length allocated to that State. 

Mr. CROWTHER. If the gentleman will yield a moment, I 
agree with the gentleman. I do not want the gentleman to 
think I dispute the worth of his amendment. I simply wanted 
to know if there were any such States. 

Mr. McKEOWN. There were some States that have not any. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Is the gentleman sure about that? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Yes; North Carolina has nat one. 

Mr. CROWTHER. I heard a station in North Carolina the 
other night—Fort Bragg. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. That is not a State station. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCKEOWN. Yes. 
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Mr. WILLIAMSON. I want to say to the gentleman that the 
difficulty has mainly been that where a State university or other 
institution set up a station, they will not permit it to use sufti- 
cient power to carry their program more than a few miles from 
the station, and they have been preventing us from using sufti- 
cient power to distribute our program all over the State. 

Mr. McCKEOWN. In my amendment I reserved to every State 
one real wave length, which would give them an opportunity to 
operate fully in their own State. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I think the gentleman’s amendment is 
a good one. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCKEOWN. Yes; I yield to the gentleman from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. It is my understanding that until this 
recent decision the governor of our State could hardly obtain a 
hearing, and we have not our station fixed up yet, although we 
probably have the privilege of establishing it. 

Mr. McCKEOWN. I am simply trying to tell the gentlemen of 
the House now that in the bill as it was passed by the House 
and as it was passed by the Senate my amendment took care of 
the States. I provided that each State should have the right 
to establish a station, because the time will come when they will 
say, when it comes to the matter of allocation, “ You are amply 
cared for by great stations that are near by.” 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I yield to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am in some confusion as to what the 
gentleman’s amendment proposes as stated by him. Did the 
gentleman’s amendment propose that the State per se, through 
its public officials or by its legislative act, should have the right 
to establish a station or that there should be at least one sta- 
tion established in the State, either by private enterprise or 
by the State itself? i 

Mr. McCKEOWN. It gave the right to the State, either by 
private enterprise through a private company or individual, or 
otherwise, so that at least one broadcasting station could be put 
in each State. 

Mr. SCOTT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SCOTT. I am sure the gentleman does not mean to con- 
vey the impression to the House that the thing he seeks to 
accomplish is not capable of accomplishment under the provi- 
sions of the bill. 

Mr. MCKEOWN. I understand that this provision was left 
out and there has been no good reason given why it was left 
out. The gentleman must remember that when you go down 
to ask for a proposition from a department or bureau of the 
Government it is optional with them whether they give it to 
you or not, unless they are required to do so by law, and I am 


standing on the proposition that we ought not to surrender. 


now this authority. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I am in sympathy with what the gentle- 
man says about giving each State an opportunity to have a 
station, but if we provided that each State shall have at least 
one station, would not that give the commission an opportunity 
to say when other applications come in, “ Your State has at 
least one station now and we are not going to give you any 
more.” Would it not have that double effect? 

Mr. McCKEOWN. No; it would not do that at all, if the 
commission wanted to be fair, and I take it, it would try to be 
fair. My amendment simply gave each State the right to have 
at least one station, otherwise, when you go down and make 
application for your State, you may find that all the wave 
lengths have been allocated to the great stations in New York, 
Chicago, and the other large cities of the country, without any 
right in this State to have one of these stations allocated to it. 

By adopting this report you are simply giving away a safe- 
guard which would see to it that every State had such a sta- 
tion, and the people of every State of the Union are certainly 
entitled to have that. I say that no one here has shown any 
justification why that provision was left out after it had passed 
both the House and the Senate. . 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. ) 
. Mr. ABERNETHY. I have always heard ever since my 

youth the expression “As free as the air.” I would like to have 
the gentleman give his opinion about that if we pass this bill. 

Mr. McKHOWN. I am directing my attention only to one 
particular thing at this moment. Other questions involved in 
the bill will be discussed by my able colleague, Judge Davis, 
from Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I say that without any justifica- 
tion and without any explanation why, they have taken a pro- 
vision out of the bill that passed both the House and the Sen- 
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ate. What was the purpose of taking it out? There must have 
been some reason. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Do I understand that this provision was 
passed by the House? 

Mr. MCKEOWN. By the House. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. And also by the Senate? 

Mr. McKHKOWN. Yes. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Where is there any authority in the con- 
ferees of either the House or the Senate dealing with this bill 
to remove anything that has been passed by both the House and 
the Senate? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I raised that point of order. and the Speaker 
held that, in view of the fact that in the Senate they had 
stricken out everything after the enacting clause and inserted a 
new bill, the conferees could do that under that situation. Of 
course, that is according to precedent and that is the ruling, 
but I say that before the House ought to be Willing to vote for - 
a conference report of that kind there should be some good 
reason shown why that was done, especially in view of the fact 
that it protects the several States in their right to have broad- 
casting stations. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Then technically the conferees were 
within their rights? 

Mr. McCKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. But morally they were not? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I just say they did not have any right to 
do it, anyway. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. SCOTT. I am sure the gentleman will admit that a pro- 
vision was left in the bill which met the approval of both the 
introducer of the bill in the Senate and the introducer of the 
bill in the House, and of the conferees, that accomplished the 
very same purpose the gentleman has in mind. In fact, it 
accomplishes it better by allowing the commission to make an 
equitable distribution rather than by affirmatively requiring 
them in the law to make a distribution which probably the 
committee themselves would not want to make. ; ; 

Mr. MOKEOWN. It does not require the commission to do 
any such thing. My provision was a safeguard to the States. 
My provision protected the States. The conferees took it out, 
and they have left the matter to the opinion of. some commission 
as to what is an equitable distribution. There is no need for 
such a provision as that. One would assume that they would 
try to make an equitable distribution. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCKEOWN. Yes. l | 

Mr. DAVIS. In response to the suggestion of the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Scorr], there was a provision in the bill 
as it passed the House, to which there was no objection on the 
part of anybody on the House committee or in the House, which 
would have protected the situation and insured an equitable 
disposition, but that provision was knocked out of this bill and 
a bill substituted for it which does not protect or insure that 
right, as I shall undertake to show when I speak. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, this is one of the most 
important matters that has been up this session. This is Sat- 
urday afternoon. I think we should have a quorum present to 
hear this discussion. I make the point of order that there is 
no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina makes the point of order that there is no quorum 
present. The Chair will count. [After counting.] One hun- 
dred and fifteen Members present; not a quorum. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move a eall of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The doors were closed. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 

{Roll No. 21] 


Aldrich Cleary French Knutson 
Allen Conne Fulmer Kunz 
Anthony Connolly, Pa. Gambrill Lampert 
Aswell Cooper, Ohio Golder Lee, Ga. 
Auf der Heide Cramton Goldsborough Lindsa 
yres risp Gorman Lineberger 
Barbour Crowther Graham Linthicum 
eck Cullen Tale Lyon - 
Bell Curry Hayden cLaughlin, Mich. 
Berger Davey Hill, Md. McMillan 
Bixler Deal Holada McSwain 
Boylan Dempse Hull, Morton D. Madden 
Brand, Ohio Dickste Hull, William E. Magee, Pa. 
ritten ughton obnson, S. Dak. artin, La. 
Butler yle Joħnson, Wash. ead ž . 
Carew Drewry Keller Mills 
TS Esterly Kendall Montague 
Carter, Calif. rt King Montgomery 
ar Kirk Mooney 
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Morgan Prall Sullivan Vare | 
Morin Pratt Swartz Wainwright 
Newton, Mo. Quayle Sweet Weller 
Norton Reid, NI Swoope Welsh, Pa. 
O’Vonnor, N. Y. Sabath Taylor, N. J. Wheeler 
Oliver, N. Y. Sanders, N. Y. Taylor, W. Va. Wingo 
Parker Somers, N. Y. Thomas i Woodyard 
Peavey Spearing Tincher Wyant 
Perlman Sproul, Ill. Underhill Yates 
Phillips Stephens Updike 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Three hundred and twenty- 
four Members have answered to their names. A quorum is 
present. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Can the gentleman give me two additional 
minutes? 

Mr. DAVIS. I yield the gentleman two additional minutes. 

Mr, McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, when this roll call was 
dem: nded and I was taken off my feet I was calling attention 
of the House to this proposition that in this report there was a 
provision made to protect the right of a State to have one 
broadcasting station. That right was reserved to each State. 
That provision passed the House; that provision passed the 
Senate, and these conferees, without having given a sufficient 
reason at this time to justify it, took that provision out of the 
conference report. It was language that was identical that 
went through the House to protect the States. Now, listen to 
this. lf there was not some reason to justify the right of each 
State to have one broadcasting station, why was it taken out 
if they did not propose to use their discretion and not be 
hampered? Now, in regard to the difficulties you will have to 
encounter, whenever some of these States have a great number 
of broadcasting stations and some of the other States have not 
been so progressive yet and have not got the money to spend, 
and they have not had broadcasting stations; but when you 
come to your broadcasting station they will say to you, “ Denver 
can supply you; Chicago can supply you; Kansas City can 
supply you, and you do not need any in your State.” [Ap- 
plause. ] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman has 
again expired. 

Mr. BLOOM. I said I spoke to the gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. WHITE] and Senator DILL about it, and when I spoke to 
them about it they just laughed at me. That is the best 
answer I could get from these gentlemen. 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLOOM. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. Is this board of five to be a non- 
partisan board or composed of Republicans? 

Mr. BLOOM. Three and two. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
New York has again expired. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. LEHLBACH]. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, it is with considerable mis- 
giving and reluctance that I support this conference report. 
As a general principle, I am opposed to independent commis- 
sions in our Government and did not look with favor upon the 
creation of one for the regulation and control of radio. 

Independent commissions not incorporated in one of the depart- 
ments of the Government and subordinate to the head of that 
department were obviously not contemplated by the framers of 
the Constitution as having a place in the structure they created. 
In the three great coordinate divisions of the Government—the 
legislative, the judicial, and the executive—the framers intended 
that the executive, as well as the legislative, should be directly 
responsible to the people. They created the office of President for 
a stated term, the incumbent to be elected by the representatives 
of the people, with the resultant opportunity given to the people 
to sit in judgment upon his administration. When they created 
departments to carry on the various functions of administra- 
tion, they placed at the head of each an officer of the President’s 
selection and responsible to him. Thus all the functions of 
administration are vested in agencies responsible ultimately to 
the President, who in turn is responsible to the people. The 
creation of independent commissions performing administrative 
functions and not subject to the guidance and control of the 
Chief Executivé was an afterthought and not contemplated in 
the original structure of our Government. In most instances 
it has not been productive of beneficient results. For example: 
It is not an unreasonable suggestion that the maintenance, 
operation, and development of our merchant marine would have 


The time of the gentleman 


The time of the gentleman from 
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been carried on more efficiently and more economically if, in- 
stead of creating an independent United States Shipping Board, 
its functions had been vested in a bureau or division of the 
Department of Commerce. 

Again, if the United States Veterans’ Bureau had been sub- 
ordinated to the Department of the Interior and responsible 
to the Secretary, as is the Bureau of Pensions, there may 
not have been accorded to a previous director of the bureau 
the opportunity to break into jail. If the office of the Alien 
Property Custodian were subordinate to and responsible to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, who can deny that its administra- 
tion might not have been on a higher plane? 

These various independent commissions are, in fact, directly 
responsible to no one in the Government. They are subject 
neither to supervision or control. In theory they are responsi- 
ble directly to Congress. Manifestly, a legislative body has 
no means of making any control effective save by the unsatis- 
factory methods of imposing limitations on appropriations and 
conducting sporadic investigations when grave abuses come to 
light. Such freedom from restraint by a commission, board, 
or bureau tends to develop bureaucracy in its worse form. 
[Applause. ] 

However, politics—and by that term I mean the transaction 
of the business of the people collectively through the agency 
of government—is not an exact science, and accepted general 
principles can not be applied universally without any excep- 
tions. Certain governmental functions by their very nature 
may not be performed by any department because these func- 
tions are in restraint of the departments themselves. The Civil 
Service Commission safeguards the selection of civil employees 
in all the departments, and consequently it could not very well 
be subordinate to a department whose actions in this respect 
it controls. The General Accounting Office audits the expendi- 
tures of all the departments, and hence ought not to be subor- 
dinate to any of them. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission exercises functions so 
ramified, so far-reaching, and of such vital importance that 
it may well occupy a position subordinate to no department. 
However, here again it is fair to consider whether it would 
not be better to create in its stead a department of transporta- 
tion and communication, with a Cabinet officer at its head 
and incorporated in the executive family, rather than leave 
it outside of the orderly scheme of government contemplated by 
the Constitution. 

For these considerations I do not like the creation of an 
independent commission for the regulation of radio communi- 
eations, even temporarily. [Applause.] If I could write this 
legislation, I would provide for an organization in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce responsible to the Secretary of Commerce 
and subject to his control. I would not even have an advisory 
commission to whom might be referred matters within the 
administrative functions of the department. 

However, the need for radio legislation at the present time is 
extremely urgent. There exists a real emergency in the broad- 
casting situation curable only by legislation. 

It was apparent that this legislation could not be obtained 
without providing in the bill for some sort of a commission. 
The division of power over radio by the Department of Com- 
merce and the commission thus created may be broadly de- 
scribed. All ministerial and purely administrative functions 
are retained in the Department of Commerce and all deter- 
minations of matters of controversy and conflicting interests 
are vested in the commission. I appreciate that there is some 
force in the contention that such conflicts of interest involving 
rights of a very substantial value ought not to be left to the 
ultimate determination of a single officer of the Government and 
that a commission sitting as a quasi-judicial body to hear and 
determine conflicting claims more nearly meets the needs of 
the situation. 

As I said before, the art of government can not be based on 
absolutely scientific principles and this radio commission may 
function usefully in dealing with its peculiar problems. For 
these reasons I have signed the conference report and urge its 
adoption. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has used seven 
minutes. 

Mr. DAVIS. 
[Applause. ] 

. Mr. Speaker, I regret very much that I was unable to agree 
to this conference report. It would be much more agreeable to 
follow the line of least resistance and join the other conferees 
in this report, but I could not conscientiously do that; and I 
think the Members of the House who are interested are entitled 
to know why that is my attitude. 


Mr. Speaker, I yield 45 minutes to myself. 


1 in its scope. 
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-I do not expect to defeat the adoption of this conference 
report by the House. I realize that there has been a tre- 
mendous amount of misleading propaganda; that an extensive 
campaign in favor of the passage of the White radio bill has 
been conducted by those expecting to profit thereby. I also 
realize that there is a general demand for some character of 
radio legislation by reason of the confusion and general dissatis- 
faction with respect to broadcasting. I myself readily concede, 
as I have many times stated on this floor and elsewhere during 
the past several years, that there is an imperative need fo. 
appropriate radio legislation. However, I deny that the prob- 
lem will be solved or conditions improved by the enactment of 
just any kind of legislation. I earnestly insist that the enact- 
ment of this bill reported by the conferees would be infinitely 
worse than no legislation. From the viewpoint of public in- 


terest it would be very much better to permit the present unfor- 


tunate situation in the broadcasting field to continue until the 
next Congress, or to pass temporary legislation to obtain until 
the Congress can enact an adequate, comprehensive radio bill. 

And I wish to state to those Members who- may feel inclined 
in response to public clamor for radio legislation to vote for 
this bill with its vicious provisions, that whatever criticism 
might occur as a result of their voting against this bill will be 
nothing as compared to the public condemnation which will fol- 
low, if this bill becomes a law, as soon as its effects are seen 
and the public and the independent broadcasters realize what 
it has done to them. n 

I am opposed to this conference report because, according to 
my conception, it is not only not proper legislation but it is 
very far-reaching, very dangerous, and very vicious legislation, 
and surrenders some of the very important and fundamental 
rights of the American people, as I shall undertake to show to 
you. 

-I know that, perhaps, with the exception of one conferee 
from whom I have heard no expression, the members of the 
conference committee are not satisfied with this bill. With 
one exception I have heard all the conferees express their great 
dissatisfaction with it, and some of them who saw proper to 
sign the conference report because of their view of the urgency 
of and the great demand for legislation have condemned it in 
the strongest sort of terms.. However, having seen proper to 
sign the conference report they are naturally in the position, 
as related by Irvin Cobb, of a former prominent United States 
Senator who was engaged in a conference with some of his 
other party leaders, in which they were undertaking to devise 
ways and means of electing the party ticket. 

One of those present spoke up and said, “Well, Blank is a 
very poor fish and I do not see how we can afford to support 
him.” This former United States Senator replied, “ Yes; he is 
a poor fish, indeed, but he is our fish.” 

As a member for the past seven or eight years of the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries and of the sub- 
committee on radio thereof, I have given this problem, particu- 
larly from a legislative standpoint, the very best and most con- 
scientious investigation and study of which I have been capable. 
I have absolutely no interest whatever in the matter except to 
discharge my duty as one of the Representatives of the American 

ople. 
= HISTORY OF EFFORTS TOWARD RADIO LEGISLATION 

Our committee held considerable hearings on radio in the 
Sixty-sixth Congress, but only reported out some resolutions 
dealing with certain phases of the subject. 

SIXTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS 

During the Sixty-seventh Congress our committee held con- 
siderable hearings on a radio bill introduced by the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. WHITE]. I aided in revising, perfecting, re- 
porting, and passing said bill through the House, advocating 
and defending the bill on the floor. The committee report 
accompanying this bill, which was prepared for the committee 
by Mr. WHITE, was filed January 16, 1923. 

This report stated, in part, as follows: 


The bill before you is not a comprehensive radio law but is limited 
There are many phases of the subject which invite study 
and which in the not distant future may call for legislative action. 
Your committee has embodied in this bill only such proposals as are 
vital at this time and as to which the members of the committee are 
in unanimous agreement. The approaching end of the session and the 
imperative need for conferring upon the regulatory body the powers 
authorized by this bill are sufficient reasons for avoiding at this time 
controversial matters. i 


During the debate on the bill different Members criticized 
the bill because it vested too great power in an administra- 
tive official and because there were no adequate provisions 
against monopoly, for regulation of rates, and so forth. Dif- 
ferent members of the committee answered such criticisms in 
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out of committee at the other end of 


the same manner as did the report, explaining that the Con- 
gress would soon adjourn and it was not considered possible 
to pass a bill within the short time intervening which con- 
tained highly eontroversial provisions, and that they had only 
presented an emergency bill, but giving assurances that such 
matters would likely be adequately dealt with in subsequent 
legislation. 

Notwithstanding the fact that said bill was only presented as 
an emergency and temporary measure, and very moderate 
claims were made as to it, yet it was a much better bill, more 


' 
[i 
1 


protective of the public interest, and much less favorable to -/ 


the monopoly than the bill under consideration. 


After the passage of the bill through the House, the zA 


monopoly got very busy against it. It was never even reported 
e Capitol. 
SIXTY-EIGHTH CONGRESS 


During the Sixty-eighth Congress our committee held exten- 
sive hearings on_a radio bill introduced by Mr. White. 

As a member of the subcommittee on Tao. to which the bill 
was referred after the hearings, I again gladly aided in revising 
and perfecting said bill, and voted with the other members of 
the subcommittee to report back to the full committee with a 
recommendation that the bill be reported to the House; and the 
committee unanimously reported the bill to the House. 

Hon. Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, appeared be- 
fore the committee in behalf of the bill, and among other things 
made the following statements at the hearings thereon: 


There is no problem of more technical complexity, or that has more 
indeterminate factors, at the present time, than the one you have under 
consideration. It is urgent that we have an early and vigorous re- 
organization of the law in Federal regulation of radio. Not only are 
there questions of orderly conduct between the multitude of radio ac- 
tivities, in which more authority must be exerted in the interest of 
every user, whether sender or receiver, but the question of monopoly 
in radio communication must be squarely met. 

It is inconceivable that the American people will allow this newborn 
system of communication to fall exclusively into the power of any 
individual, group, or. combination. Great as the development of radio 
distribution has been, we are probably only at the threshold ef the 


development of one of the most important of human discoveries bearing - 


on education, amusement, culture, and business communication. It 

can not be thought that any single person or group shall ever have the 

right to determine what communication may be made to the American 

people. * * » 
* 2 * * 3 * +% 

We can not allow any single person or group to place themselves in 
position where they can censor the material which shall be broadcasted 
to the public. * * * 

* * * + 2 s * 

The problems involved in Government regulation of radio are the 
most complex and technical that have yet confronted Congress. We 
must preserve this gradually expanding art in full and free develop- 
ment; but for this very purpose of protecting and enabling this de- 
velopment and its successful use further legislation is absolutely 
necessary. 

+ $ * s $ 3 e 

Radio communication is not to be considered as merely a business 
carried on for private gain, for private advertisement, or for enter- 
tainment of the curious. It is a public concern impressed with the 
public trust and to be considered primarily from the standpoint of 
public interest to the same extent and upon the basis of the same gen- 
eral principles as our other public utilities. 


As soon as this bill was reported to the House, pursuant to 
directions of the committee, Mr. WHITE introduced a resolution 
providing for a special rule for the early consideration of the 
bill in the House, which resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. Members of the Rules Committee gave assur- 
ance that said resolution would be promptly reported to the 
House. I personally saw the minority members of the Rules 
Committee, all of whom assured me that they would support the 
resolution. 


The radio monopoly got very active against the bill, particu- ” 


larly because of certain antimonopoly provisions contained 
therein. Two_representatives of the monoaty called upon me 
in my ofice and, among other things, stated that if certain pro- 
visions were eliminated from the bill they would no longer 
oppose its passage. I told them that, so far as I was concerned, 
as one Member of the committee and of the Congress, I would 
agree to no such thing and would see whether they were strong 
enough to prevent Congress from passing the bill. 

The said bill was reported to the House May 13, 1924. The 
Committee on Rules failed to report a resolution providing for 
the consideration of the bill, the majority refusing to report the 
resolution. Consequently, that session of Congress adjourned 
June 7, 1924, without action on the bill. 
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Secretary Hoover’s representative, the Solicitor of the De- 
partment of Commerce, collaborated with members of the radio 
subcommittee in the revision and final draft of the bill, and it 
was understood that Secretary Hoover was freely consulted as 
to tke various provisions of the bill; it was also understood 
that the bill had the general approval of the Secretary of 
Commerce. 

About the time the second session of the Sixty-eighth Con- 
gress convened, the first part of December, 1924, Secretary 
Hoover wrote a letter to Mr. White withdrawing his approval 
of the White radio bill, which had been reported by the House 
committee and was then pending in the House in the Sixty- 
eighth Congress, as before explained, Mr. Hoover taking the po- 
sition in substance that there were so many important develop- 
ments in the radio art and industry that the pending bill would 
not adequately meet the situation and that the enactment of 
comprehensive legislation should be deferred for 12 months in 
order that appropriate legislation might then be intelligently 
drafted in the light of development in the meantime so as to 
effectively deal with the situation and guard against the 
dangers which he mentioned in his letter. 

However, Secretary Hoover submitted a short bill with a 
recommendation that it be substituted for the White bill and 
passed, such short bill being as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That it is hereby declared and reaffirmed that the 
ether within the limits of the United States, its Territories and posses- 
sions, is the inalienable possession of the people thereof and that the 
authority to regulate its use in interstate or foreign commerce is con- 
ferred upon the Congress of the United States by the Federal Con- 
stitution. 

That section 1 of the act of Congress, approved August 13, 1912, 
entitled “An act to regulate radio communication,” is hereby amended 
by adding at the end of said section the following: 

The wave length of every radio-transmitting station for which a 
license is now required by law, its power, emitted wave, the character 
of its apparatus and the time of transmission, shall be fixed by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce as in his judgment and discretion he shall deem 
expedient, and may be changed or modified from time to time in his 
discretion. 


The members of the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries being unwilling to substitute the short bill suggested 
by Secretary Hoover, no further action was taken during the 
Sixty-eighth Congress. 

In my opinion, the said bill unanimously reported by the com- 
mittee in the Sixty-eighth Congress was decidedly the best bill 
which has been at any time reported to the House, although it 
was inadequate and incomplete in several respects. 


SIXTY-NINTH CONGRESS 


Hearings on radio legislation were again held by the Com- 
miitee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries during the first 
session of the present Congress, and the subject was referred to 
the subcommittee on radio. 

For the past few years there has been favorable discussion 
among members of the committee as to the advisability of creat- 
ing a radio commission, clothed with full and exclusive au- 
thority to regulate radio, and also of the creating of a 
communications commission, clothed with full and exclusive 
authority to regulate all communications services, both wire and 
wireless. The radio subcommittee took up the consideration of 
_ drafting a bill along this line, and Mr. WHITE and I were di- 
rected to draft a bill along that line. However, it was decided 
that our committee did not have jurisdiction over legislation 
relative to wire communications, and it was ascertained that 
members of the committee having jurisdiction over this subject 
would object to. our committee reporting legislation relative 
thereto. Furthermore, it developed that the Devartment of 
Commerce objected to the creation of a commission with exclu- 
sive jurisdiction over radio. Consequently, a majority of the 
subcommittee opposed the creation of such a radio commission. 
However, the subcommittee did incorporate in the bill provi- 
sions offered by me, dividing the country into five zones, provid- 
ing for the creation of a commission composed of one resident 
citizen from each of said zones, and also providing for an 
equitable distribution of licenses, wave lengths, and power 
among the different zones and between the different States and 
communities within a zone; but the bill provided that such 
commission should only have authority to pass upon matters 
referred to it by or appealed from a decision by the Secretary 
of Commerce, and only authorized said commission to sit not 
to exceed 120 days in any calendar year and only on a per diem 
basis. 

The committee reported the bill to the House. The bill as 
reported also changed to such an extent as to nullify the use- 
fulness of the most valuable antimonopoly provision which 
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was contained in the bill unanimously reported to and passed 
by the House in the Sixty-seventh Congress, and unanimously 
reported to the House in the Sixty-eighth Congress (S. 2930, 
sec. 2 (C)). However, the bill (H. R. 9108, sec. 4) as reported 
to the House in the present Congress contained another very 
important antimonopoly provision which would have proven 
most effective in the protection of the interests of the public 
and -the independent broadcasters; but representatives of the 
radio monopoly got very active against said provision. Mr. 
WHite introduced a bill identical with H., R. 9108, except that 
section 4 was omitted therefrom. On the following day, March 
4, 1926, the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
reported to the House the said latter bill, H. R. 9971. 

I filed minority views (Rept. No. 464, 69th Cong.) on the said 
bill generally called the “ White radio bill,” setting forth fully 
my position relative thereto. My position, briefly stated, was 
that the bill contained many excellent provisions; that I ap- 
proved most of the provisions, but that the bill did not ade- 
quately and effectively meet the requirements and should be 
amended and suppremented; I insisted that the most important. 
functions to be performed were quasi judicial in character and 
that an appropriate tribunal should be authorized to deal ade- 
quately with the problem; and I objected particularly to the 
deletion of those provisions designed to protect the public 
against the powerful and oppressive radio monopoly; I insisted 
that the time had arrived when we should redeem the assur- 
ances we had given in our report filed in the Sixty-seventh Con- 
gress and made by members of the committee during debate, 
and deal with the subject intelligently, effectively, and patriot- 
ically; that the time for emergency and makeshift proposals 
had passed; that the enactment of adequate legislation had 
already been too long deferred, and if still further deferred it 
would be still more difficult, if not impossible, to protect the 
public interest, as the radio monopoly was becoming so thor- 
oughly intrenched and so powerful that it would be impossible 
to dislodge them from what they would be claiming to be their 
vested rights; that if the monopoly was now influential enough 
to dictate to Congress what provisions should or should not be 
incorporated in legislation, and even to prevent any legislation, 
what would be the result when they acquired complete ‘control 
of all wire and wireless communication services and of the 
most potent political instrument of the future? During the 
consideration of the bill in the House I offered numerous 
amendments to the bill in an effort to effect the purposes indi-, 
cated. While a few of my proposed amendments were adopted, 
yet most of them were rejected by very slender majorities. 
(See CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, 69th Cong., 1st sess., March 12, 
18, and 15, 1926.) This bill passed the House March 15, 1926. 

After extensive hearings the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce of the Senate, on May 6, 1926, reported the said House 
bill (H. R. 9971) with an amendment striking out all after 
the enacting clause and inserting a new bill in the form of 
one amendment to the House bill. The Senate bill, while re-. 
taining a large portion of the provisions in the House bill, pro- 
vided that the commission created by the House bill should be 
authorized to act all the time, upon annual salaries, and should 
have exclusive jurisdiction over radio communications, and so 
forth. While, in my opinion, the Senate bill did not clothe the 
commission with sufficient authority to regulate rates, service, 
and so forth, of radio utilities rendering the public service for 
hire, and while the Senate bill also emasculated the important 
House provision providing for an equitable distribution of li- 
censes, wave lengths, and power, yet on the whole it was the 
best radio bill which has yet been reported to either the House 
or the Senate. This bill passed the Senate without opposition 
and without a record vote on July 2, 1926. 

THE CONFERENCE REPORT 

We now come to the bill reported by the conferees and now 
under consideration. 

In this connection, I wish to quote from the letter written 
to the gentleman from Maine [Mr. WHITE] December 5, 1924, 
in which Secretary Hoover withdrew his approval of the White 
radio bill then pending, recommended the substitution and en- 
actment of the short bill heretofore quoted, “to enable the 
department to retain firm control of the situation,” until proba- 
bly 12 months later, when there should be enacted more com- 
prehensive and effective legislation than embraced in the White 
bill or yet contemplated. 

Mr. Hoover’s said letter reads in part as follows: 


I feel, however, that the new developments in the art during the 
last 12 months have taken such a departure as to require somewhat 
further time for ascertaining its ultimate result to the public before 
we can adequately determine the proper course of legislation. There 
is a probability that by the end of that time we may require wholly 
new legislative provisions * * s», 
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During the past year there have been discoveries in the use of higher 
power and therefore larger areas of broadcasting, which may result 
in a single station being able to cover a large portion if not all of 
the country. This raises questions of the rights of local stations and 
the rights of local listeners. Still another development has been the 
fact that it tas been found possible by indirect advertising to turn 
broadcasting to highly profitable use. If this were misused, we would 
be confronted with the fact that service more advantageous to the 
listeners would be crowded out for advertising purposes. 

Because of this situation there is growing up a demand for the limi- 
tation of the number of stations in a given area, and that such a 
limitation would be based on the service needs of the community, just 
as public utilities are generally limited by the rule of public conven- 
jence and necessity. Again, this enters a dangerous field of recog- 
nizing monopoly and implied censorship, 

The public interest of radio broadcasting is rapidly widening. Enter- 
tainment and amusement have ceased to be its principal purposes. The 
public, especially our people on farms and in isolated communities, are 
coming to rely on it for the information necessary to the conduct of 
their daily affairs. It is rapidly becoming a necessity, and they 
rightly feel that since the public medium of the ether is used to reach 
them they have a direct and justifiable interest in the manner in 
which it is conducted. 

From all of this, it seems to me, that there is a tendency which may 
require an entirely different basis in character, theory, and extent of 
legislation than any we have contemplated in the past. The basis of 
regulation and the fundamental policies to be followed must be finally 
declared by Congress, not left to an administrative officer. Hitherto 
we have conceived the problem to be one of interference, but there 
is now opening before us a whole vista of difficult problems. The 
development of the art is such that the whole situation is changing 
rapidly, and the opinion of to-day on the solution for a given diffi- 
culty is worthless to-morrow. I hope that another year’s experience 
will show what direction of legislative course must be pursued. = >» 9 


It is interesting to note that all of the developments and 
dangers to which Secretary Hoover referred have resulted to 
a remarkable, and in some instances an alarming, extent; devel- 
opments and dangers which Secretary Hoover declared would 
require more definite, and effective legislation—probably “an 
entirely different basis in character, theory, and extent of legis- 
lation than any we have contemplated in the past,” in order 
to protect the public interest. 

And yet, the White radio bill, which passed the House dur- 
ing last session, utterly disregarded this prophetic warning of 
Secretary Hoover. The only material change from the bill 
which Secretary Hoover was discussing, with the execption of 
the provision providing for an equitable distribution of licenses, 
wave lengths, and power were the emasculation and elimina- 
tion of the antimonopoly provisions contained in the former 
bill. In other words, the bill reported to and passed by the 
House during the present Congress was less comprehensive, 
less effective, and less protective of the public interest than 
the former bill. However, it was a good bill compared to the 
one reported by the conferees and now under consideration. 
The conference report recognizes, makes due allowance for, 
and deals with the subject in the light of these important 
present and prospective developments and dangers, but it deals 
with such situation as the monopoly would have it done. It 
deals with the situation in the interest of those responsible 
for these grave dangers, and against the interest of the peo- 
ple. In order that these grave developments and still greater 
and more serious developments to follow might not be inter- 
fered with, certain changes in both the House and Senate bills 
were.sought and obtained, some of which ch&nges I shall point 
out to you. Yes; the new situation called for changes, but 
the changes that are proposed would insure, increase, and 
perpetuate dangers which will soon become baneful realities. 
No; these ignominious changes were not asked for by, and are 
not in the interest of the people. 

For several years I have been earnestly urging the enact- 
ment of comprehensive, adequate, effective legislation to deal 
with the radio problem and preserve and protect the public 
interest; I have predicted that, if we continued to temporize 


: and defer the enactment of such legislation, the radio monopoly 
: would become so powerful and so strongly entrenched that they 


would probably be able to defeat that character of legislation. 
Have we even now reached that point? If so, I can at least 
present my earnest protest. 

While I do not hope to defeat the adoption of the conference 
report in the House, yet to the extent that time will permit I 
shall point out some of the iniquities in the bill under consider- 
ation and make some prediction as to what will happen if it 
becomes a law. 

This bill is less protective of the public interests and more 
favorable to the monopoly and the profiteering interests than 
any radio bill that has passed either branch of Congress, or 
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which has heretofore been reported to either branch of Con- 
gress. 

While I am fully convinced that the interests of the public 
can best be served by an independent, regional, bipartisan com- 
mission, having full and exclusive jurisdiction over radio com- 
parable to that vested in the Interstate Commerce Commission 
with respect to common carriers, and am certain that such a 
policy will be ultimately adopted, as is conceded even by most 
of those now favorable to retention of jurisdiction in the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, provided the radio monopoly does not con- 
tinue to be able to dictate legislation on the subject, yet I am 
infinitely more concerned in other provisions in this bill. 

In fact, during the consideration of this bill in the House, 
the amendments offered by me dealing with the subject of juris- 
diction—in a spirit of compromise—involved the retention by 
the Secretary of Commerce of ministerial functions and vesting 
in the commission the quasi judicial functions, As I advised 
members of the conference committee, I was willing to go with 
them on the provisions with respect to jurisdiction and control, 


even though illogical, provided they would recede from the pro- 


posed changes with respect to vested rights and the equitable 
distribution of licenses, wave lengths, and power. This is not 
intended to indicate that I approved all the other provisions in 
the bill, for I do not; I also think that there should have been 
incorporated in the bill provisions to protect the public against 
monopoly and to authorize the commission to regulate rates and 
service, prevent discrimination and unfair practices, and so 
forth. However, I would have been willing to leave all of those 
matters for future consideration, but I can not give my consent 
to the surrender of important and vital rights of the people and 
to continue to permit gross discriminations against entire 
sections of the country. | 

The conferees have seen proper to eliminate substantially all 
of the important and valuable provisions contained in the 
Senate bill and have also eliminated or emasculated some of the 
most important provisions which were contained in the bill as 
it passed the House. As I view it, they have deleted the pro- 
visions in both the House and the Senate bills that would best 
protect the public interests and have inserted provisions which 
were contained in neither the House nor the Senate bill which 
are decidedly destructive of the public interest’ and favorable 
to the monopoly. 

For instance, it has heretofore been generally recognized and 
asserted in both branches of Congress, in various bills, reports, 
speeches, and otherwise, that the ether within the limits of the 
United States is the inalienable possession of the people thereof ; 
that the Congress of the United States has the right to control 
and regulate the use thereof in interstate and foreign commerce 
for the benefit of all the people; and that there is not and 
should not be permitted any vested rights in behalf of any 
individual or corporation. 

Section 1 (A) of H. R. 9971, as reported to and passed by 
the House during the present session of Congress, and the same 
section of S. 2930 as it passed the Senate and was unanimously 
reported to the House in the Sixty-eighth Congress, contained 
the following provision : 

That it is hereby declared and reaffirmed that the ether within the 
limits of the United States, its Territories and possessions, is the fn- 
alienable possession of the people thereof, and that the authority to 
regulate its use in interstate and foreign commerce is conferred upon 
the Congress of the United States by the Federal Constitution. 


The report accompanying the bill containing this provision, 


which was unanimously reported to the House by the Commit- 


tee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries in the Sixty-eighth 
Congress, which was written and filed for the committee by the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. WHITE], contained the following 
comments on that provision: 


The first section of the bill declares the ether within the limits of. 


the United States, its Territories and possessions, to be the possession 
of the people thereof, and asserts the right of the Congress under the 
Constitution to regulate its use in interstate and foreign commerce. The 
committee believes this to be declaratory only of existing law, and the 
assertion is made primarily to the end that notice of these fundamental 
principles and of the purpose of Congress to maintain them and to 
exercise its regulatory powers may be brought to all users of radio. 


It will be noted that this provision is identical with the pro- 
vision contained in the short bill which Secretary Hoover sub- 
mitted to Mr. WHITE and suggested be substituted for the White 
bill then pending in the Sixty-eighth Congress, to which letter 
reference has heretofore been made and which short bill has 
heretofore been quoted by me. 

The bill which was unanimously reported to the House in the 
Sixty-eighth Congress also contained a provision to the effect 
that the station license should contain a provision that the 


a 
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license was issued subject to the condition that the license shall 
not grant any vested right in the license, frequencies, wave 
lengths, and so forth. 

And as able and as conservative a Member of this body as 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. RAYBURN], a member of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, introduced 
another bill in the last Congress which provided— 


that the ether and the use thereof for the transmission of signals, 
words, energy, and other purposes, within the jurisdiction of the 
United States, is hereby reaffirmed to be the inalienable possession of 
the Nation, but privileges to enjoy such use may be granted as pro- 
vided by law for terms of not to exceed two years. 


There were incorporated in the bill reported to and passed 
through the House during the last session of the present Con- 
gress the same provisions guarding against the acquirement of 
vested rights which were contained in the bill which passed 
the Senate and which was reported to the House in the last 
Congress, including the provision as to which the House com- 
mittee report declared: 


The committee believes this to be declaratory only of existing law, 
and the assertion is made primarily to the end that notice of these 
fundamental principles and of the purpose of Congress to maintain 
them and to exercise its regulatory powers may be brought to all users 
of radio. 


Section 1 (A) of H. R. 9971 as it passed the Senate during 
the last session contained a provision which had been drafted 
by Judge Davis, the Solicitor of the Department of Commerce 
and next in authority to Secretary Hoover upon radio matters, 
as follows: 


That the Congress hereby declares, asserts, and reaffirms that it 
is the policy of the United States to exercise judisdiction over all 
forms of interstate and foreign transmission of energy, communications, 
or signals by radio within the United States, its Territories and pos- 
sessions; that the Federal Government intends forever to preserve 
and maintain the channels of radio transmission as perpetual mediums 
under the control and for the people of the United States; that such 
channels are not to be subject to acquisition by any individual, firm, 
or corporation, and only the use, but not the ownership, thereof may 
be allowed for limited periods under licenses in that behalf granted 
by Federal authority, and no such license, whether heretofore or here- 
after issued, shall be construed to create any right, title, or interest, 
proprietary or usufructuary, in or to any such channel beyond the terms, 
conditions, and periods of such license. 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman permit me to 
interrupt him? . 

Mr. DAVIS. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman indicate what 
argument was used in the conference against the aSsertion of 
such a fair fundamental principle? 

Mr. DAVIS. In so far as there was any argument, I will 


deal with that after I state just exactly what is before us with. 


respect to this matter. 
Now, section 2(E)(b) of both the House and the Senate 


bills had similar provisions providing that a license should not. 


be issued except upon condition that there should be no vested 
rights, and so forth. For instanee, the Senate provision was— 


No license shall be granted until the applicant either for a license 
or for a renewal of a license has signed under oath a waiver of any 
claim of right to any wave length or to the use of the ether because 
of any previous use of the same, whether by license or otherwise. 


These were the provisions in the House and the Senate bills 
as they passed those respective bodies when we adjourned 
at the last session; and when it became apparent that the 
conferees would be unable to agree before the adjournment of 
Congress, because it only passed the Senate a day or two before 
we were to adjourn, the conferees unanimously, without a 
word of opposition on the part of any conferee, in order to 
preserve and protect the public interest, unanimously reported 
out a resolution, -and that resolution was passed through the 
House I believe with but one dissenting vote, and it passed the 
Senate unanimously. 

However, this was on the last day and during the rush 
it failed to be signed by the Speaker and the Vice President and 
did not reach the President until the beginning of the present 
session when it was promptly signed and approved by the 
President and became a law. l 

Now, what is that resolution? I only want to read to you 
the latter part of it dealing with the subject now under dis- 
cussion : 

And that no original radio license or the renewal of an existing 
license shall be granted after the date of the passage of this resolution 
unless the applicant therefor shall execute in writing a waiver of any 
right or of any claim to any right as against the United States to any 
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wave length or to the use of the ether in radio transmission because 
of previous license to use the same or because of the use thereof. 


This has been the position of this Congress up until recently, 
but this bill reported by the conferees repeals that resolution, 
which we adopted as aforesaid, and emasculates the other pro- 
visions that were in both bills as they passed the House and the 
Senate in such a manner that it does net preserve and does not 
protect the public interest. 

The gentleman from Virginia asks why this position has 
been taken, why such a sudden change in the attitude of the 
very same conferees. The only reason I know, and the only 
reason I have heard any of them advance, is this: 

When pursuant to this resolution the Secretary of Commerce 
prepared application blanks containing this waiver, members 
of the radio monopoly and others engaged in radio broadcast- 
ing for profit protested. Some of them have not yet signed. 
Some of those who signed the application accompanied it with 
letters of protest, and one member of the conference told me 
that if we had left it like it was there would be a lot of litiga- 
tion resulting. Yes; that is true, but a lot of litigation will re- 
sult if this bill passes, and as I told him, I would rather for 
the litigation to come under proper statutory provisions for the 
protection of the public interest. [Applause.] 

Oh, it may be contended that they put in another provision 
in the place of those they took out of the House and Senate 
bills. Let us now examine that statement for a moment. Here 
is the substitute and I know that you who are lawyers, as well 
as the other Members of the House, will catch the distinction: 


That this act is intended to regulate all forms of interstate and for- 
eign radio transmission and communications within the United States, 
its Territories and possessions; to maintain the control of the United 
States over all the channels of interstate and foreign radio transmis- 


sion; and to provide for the use of such channels, but not the owner- 


ship thereof, by individuals, firms, or corporations, for limited periods 
of time, under licenses granted by Federal authority, and no such 
license shall be construed to create any right, beyond the terms, condi- 
tions, and periods of the license. 


They are not going to claim vested rights under a license. 
They are not making that claim now. They are going to claim 
vested rights upon the ground of prior use. As already ex- 
plained, there are twice as many broadcasting licenses as can 
be satisfactorily employed, although most of them are worth- 
less, because they are placed upon wave lengths with from 
a few to 30 other stations and are permitted to use a small 
amount of power, which is drowned out by the high-powered 
stations upon better wave lengths that have been granted the 
members of the radio monopoly. 

There was some reason on the part of somebody for repealing 
that resolution we adopted last July and eliminating the provi- 
sions in both the House and the Senate bill and writing new 
sections. They would not have gone to the trouble of doing 
that if it did not change the situation; but I tell you that it 
changes the situation most materially, and the lawyers for 
those big concerns know it. 

Here is another proposition on the subject of waiver. You 
will remember how direct and clear the provision was in the 
resolution that we passed as well as in the other original bills. 
Here is what they substitute for a repeal of that resolution and 
the deletion of those other provisions: 


No station license shall be granted by the commission or the Secretary 
of Commerce until the applicant therefor shall have signed a waiver 
of any claim to the use of any particular frequency or wave length or 
of the ether as against the regulatory power of the United States be- 
cause of the previous use of the same, whether by license or otherwise. 


In other words, all that is asserted there, all that is claimed 
upon behalf of this Congress speaking for the American people, 
upon the question of the use of the ether is that we reserve the 
right to regulate. Under that provision I want to know how, 
as is going to be necessary to clear the situation, the Congress 
can deny an application for a license or the renewal thereof? 
That is the situation now under the 1912 act. 

The present radio act likewise provides that no person shall 
use or operate any apparatus for radio communications “ ex- 
cept under and in accordance with a license, revocable for 
cause, in that behalf granted by the Secretary of Commerce 
upon application therefor,” and provides that any person so 
offending shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and so forth. It 
further provides that the apparatus so unlawfully used may be 
adjudged forfeited to the United States. The courts have held 
that under that statute the Secretary of Commerce could not 
deny a license to anybody. The Zenith Corporation was granted 
a license to operate on a certain wave length and proceeded to 
operate on another wave length. The owner of the station was 
indicted and tried for violating the act, but was acquitted and is 
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still operating on the wave length he “ pirated.” If we do not 
enact legislation materially different from the present law and 
from that proposed in the pending bill, we will still be in the 
same position. If the Congress is too meek to assert and pro- 
tect our rights as representatives of the people, how can we 
expect administrative officials to vigorously assert and maintain 
the rights of the public against the most powerful monopoly 
in this country? 

If, as a matter of fact, the ether is not the possession of all 
the people, and if, as a matter of fact, any individual or cor- 
poration can acquire a vested right for use of the ether in 
broadcasting and he can not be deprived of that right, as is 
going to be their contention, how can this Government deal 
with that situation? Oh, it may be said that there is a pro- 
vision in the bill that states that they can not operate a broad- 
casting station without a license. Yes; that is true; and that 
is true of the present law; but the only penalty under this con- 
ference bill for so operating a station would be that they could 
be indicted for a misdemeanor, and any one of those stations 
in order to retain one of its very valuable wave lengths could 
well afford to pay a fine occasionally. But if it is true, as we 
are insisting, and as this bill concedes in effect, that they have 
acquired vested rights from which they can not be ousted, 
there is grave doubt as to whether or not the courts will sustain 
the right of the Government to regulate the matter in such a 
way as to undertake to materially disturb them in the exercise 
of that vested right. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. 
yield? - 

Mr. DAVIS. Yes. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. I understood the gentleman to say 
the only penalty for violating this act, operating without a 
license, is a fine of $500. 

Mr. DAVIS. I did not mention that at all. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. I understood the gentleman to say 
that. The language of the act says—— 

Mr. DAVIS. Oh, I understand that for violation of the act 
they may be fined not exceeding $1,000 or may be imprisoned 
not exceeding one year. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. It is $5,000 or five years imprison- 
ment, or both. | 

- Mr. DAVIS. I thought it was one. I had not noticed the 
figures in the conference report. But that is in the alternative. 
They may be fined 1 cent or imp-‘soned for one minute, as there 
is no minimum as to the amount of either the fine or the 
imprisonment. But as I say, if we concede that they have 
vested rights and if we are not going to assume the position 
that we have heretofore maintained without division, and which 
was not changed until a few days ago, where do we get any 
authority to control the ether? Those concerns have been ex- 
erting their influence through propaganda and otherwise to 
change those provisions. They are probably satisfied with this 
bill, and they are certainly pleased with those changes in their 
favor. Thére is not any question about that. 

Mr. MANLOVE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS. Yes. 

Mr. MANLOVE. If the basic law does give these concerns 
a vested right, could they force the commission or the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to grant them licenses? 

Mr. DAVIS. I think probably they could. That is what is 
happening now. Under the present law they have been man- 
damused, compelled to issue licenses, and I think it could be 
done under this bill. If they have a vested right in a wave 
length, or the use of the ether, they can enforce it; but I say, 
just as Mr. WHITE'S report said, and it had the sanction of 
our whole committee in the last Congress, that is not the law, 
and I say that we ought not to concede in this bill that it is 
the law. [Applause.] 


INHQUITABLE DISTRIBUTION OF LICENSES 


There are now about 700 broadcasting licenses, as has been 
stated. About 600 of those are held in 21 States, chiefly in a 
few large cities. Seventy of these are in one State. The other 
hundred are divided among 26 States, but the worst feature 
of it is that most of those licenses are not worth the paper 
they are written on. They are either placed on wave lengths, 
as I said, with all the way from a few to thirty other broad- 
casting stations and in numerous instances given the right to 
use only 10-waitt or 50-watt or 100-watt power. As Mr. WHITE 
himself said on the floor of the House last session, “There is 
inequitable geographical distribution of stations,” 

The result is they have not got a chance in the world against 
the high-powered stations with splendid wave lengths. Gen- 
erally speaking, the chosen few, chiefiy members of the monop- 
oly, have been given the valuable exclusive wave lengths, in the 
higher bands of frequency, and the hundreds of independents— 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
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making no charge for broadcasting, as a rule—are crowded to- | 
gether on the same wave lengths in the less-desirable bands of | 


frequency and authorized to use inadequate power. Why, you 
take my State, for instance. Last spring, when I examined the 
situation, there were 11 licenses In Tennessee and the aggregate 
watt power that those 11 stations were authorized to use was 


2,910, and those 11 stations were placed upon these undesirable ° 


wave lengths with 125 stations, and in many instances only au- 


thorized to operate part time. In other words, the valuable wave | 


lengths, the exclusive wave lengths, with few exceptions, have 
been given to the members of the Radio Trust and a few others, 
large concerns who are engaged in this for profit, and some of 
them are making a tremendous profit. Last spring there were 
15 stations authorized to employ 5,000-watt power, and one of 
them was authorized to employ 50,000-watt power, and you gen- 
tlemen from New Jersey know what a great disturbance sta- 
tion WJZ at Boundbrook, N. J., owned and operated by the 


‘Radio Corporation of America, has caused. There were 1,012 


short wave-length stations, all owned by the monopoly, licensed 
to use 20,000 to 40,000 watt power. 

Some of the highest and most disinterested authorities say 
that the chief trouble is caused by the superpower permitted 
to be used by some stations. 
people trying to receive programs from local stations. 


— 


They play all over the sets of | 
Now . 


to give you some conception—and this is not a sectional mat- 


ter—I am insisting that there should be no discrimination 
against or in favor of any section, but when I figured them up 
not long ago, in the entire South and Southwest, constituting 
one-third of the geographical area and of the population of this 
country, there were 79 broadcasting stations, and there was 
not one first-class license in the whole lot, and is not to-day, 
south of the Ohio River. There have been some changes since 
that court decision, since which there has been but little restric- 
tion; but until then, of the 79 stations there were only two 
stations in that entire land that had the right to employ more 
than 500-watt power, or in class B, which authorized them to 
use the highest bands of frequency, and one of these was 
authorized to use 1,000 and the other 1,500 watt power, and yet 


many of them sought in every conceivable way to obtain a. 


better license. 

I know in particular of one governor who came to Wash- 
ington in an effort to procure a license for a great State uni- 
versity doing agricultural extension work in order that they 
might have a license to broadcast to the farmers of that State 
the result of their experiments and investigations, yet he went 
home without a license. Now, I say there should be an equi- 
table distribution. I do not think that any fair man can dispute 
that fact. We had in the House bill, the bill which passed the 
House at this session, a provision that was designed to effect 
that result. There was not a word said against it by a Member 
of this House. While there were hot contests over other pro- 
visions not a Member protested against that provision. The 
House conferees surrendered that provision and accepted one 
that means nothing. They not only surrendered that provision, 
but, as the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McKeown] stated, 
they deleted from the bill they now report the provision that 
passed both the House and the Senate in identical language 
without any criticism from anybody so far as I heard, under- 
taking to assure to each State the consideration, the poor con- 
sideration, of having at least one broadcasting station. Oh, it 
is true that they adopted something in lieu of that entire pro- 
vision, but you gentlemen will see the difference just as soon as 
I call attention to the same. 

In the first place there was a reason for the change. Of 
course, nobody could have an interest in making a change if 
it meant nothing. Now here was the provision in the bill 
as it passed the House: 


In considering applications for licenses and renewals of licenses, 
when and in so far as there is a demand for same, the Secretary of 
Commerce shall make an equitable distribution of licenses, bands of 
frequency or wave lengths, and of power among the different zoncs 
established in section 9 of this act, and shall apply the same principle as 
between applicants from the different States and communities within 
each of said zones. 


Those zones were divided so that there was no criticism of 
the division. The first four zones are substantially the same 
in population. The fifth zone, the one including the Pacific 
and Rocky Mountain States, contains considerably less popula- 
tion, but a very much larger geographical area, so it was 
thought that they were entitled to consideration from the large 
geographical area and the fact that the signals can not suc- 
cessfully cross the mountains in many instances. 

There has been no criticism of that.. I drafted that provision, 
and I am glad to say that there has been no charge of unfair- 
ness, The zone in which I reside has a larger geographical area, 
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except the western area, than the others, and the largest 
population. 

_ Now what is substituted for this provision and the provision 
which the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McKeown] dis- 
cussed, which was likewise deleted? I read section 4: 


In considering applications for licenses and renewal of licenses 
when and in so far as there is a demand for the same, the commission 
shall make such a distribution of licenses, bands of frequency or wave 
lengths, periods of time for operation, and of power among the different 
States and communities as to give fair, efficient, and equitable radio 
service to each of the same. 


There is a very great difference between the two provisions 
just quoted. The provision adopted by the conferees does not 
insure an equitable distribution of licenses, wave lengths, and 
so forth. A State or a section might be fairly and efficiently 
` and what might be construed as equitably served without 
having a broadcasting station within its borders. It might be 
construed or contended that it could be better served, be fur- 
nished better programs, by the larger stations operating on ex- 
clusive wave lengths and with high power and receiving a large 
enough income to be able to put on costlier and better programs. 
In fact, it is the contention of some people, including the radio 
monopoly and, I am advised, Secretary Hoover, that the best 
broadcasting service can be rendered to the whole country by a 
few large stations. However, such a view utterly ignores the 
rights of the different sections and the desire of the citizens of 
different sections to have information and other programs of a 
sectional, State, or local character broadcast. Not everybody is 
interested solely in either jazz or operatic music. 

It is a well-known fact that a State or section may be 
served, we will say, fairly and efficiently, and what some might 
construe as equitably, without having a broadcasting station 
within its confines. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield there? 

Mr. DAVIS. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. It would be very interesting for 
us to know, if the gentleman would tell us, who drafted that 
provision after it had received the concurrence of both Houses. 

Mr. DAVIS. Well, I will say that the provision that passed 
the House was not identical with the one in the Senate, and 
this provision that was adopted was in the Senate bill. I do not 
know who drafted it or who was responsible for it. The gen- 
tleman who sponsored it said he was unwilling to agree to an 
equitable distribution of licenses. 

Now, understand the original House provision did not require 
an equal distribution. It did not go that far. It required an 
equitable distribution; and this must be taken in connection 
with the fact that many people, including members of the radio 
monopoly, believe and assert that the best service for the whole 
people of America can be rendered by a few large, powerful 
stations. 

We had a situation in my own State last fall which was 
doubtless true in the case of many of you, in which on the 
night of election we undertook to get returns not only from 
the Nation, but from our own State. I was at a good receiving 
set within 69 miles of Nashville, the State capital, where there 
are three stations. One of them is as good as there is in the 
South. I could not get any of those stations. We could not 
get the Memphis station, or the Knoxville station, or any other 
Tennessee station. We could not even get the Atlanta station 
or the Louisville station. But we could get Pittsburgh, and 
a station in Chicago, and one in Cincinnati, and occasionally we 
could get something from a station at St. Louis, along with 
a program from another station at the same time. We were 
entertained with static and “jazz.” The result was that we 
did not know—I did not know—who was elected governor of 
my own State until I received the newspapers the next day. 
That shows the situation. 

Only a few of the stations can now be heard. And I want to 
tell you that you are going to find that that is going to be the 
situation hereafter. In the first place, a license may be utterly 
valueless, as most of them are; but even if a station obtains a 
license to operate upon a good wave length and with adequate 
power it has just started, because it can not budge an inch 
without the permission of and without paying a royalty to the 
radio monopoly, which is the most powerful, the most effective 
monopoly, in my opinion, in this country. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has used 45 
minutes. 

Mr. DAVIS. I yield to myself the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman is recognized 
for 16 additional minutes. 

Mr. DAVIS. I wish I had time to show to you the character 
and the extent of this monopoly. The gentleman from Maine 
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(Mr. Warre] in a former Congress introduced a resolution, 
which the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
unanimously reported and which this House unanimously 
adopted, which directed the Federal Trade Commission to in- 
vestigate the radio monopoly. 

They did that, and they have filed a report which has been 
printed as a public document which speaks for itself, and the 
admitted written contracts entered into between the members 
of this monopoly show conclusively upon their face that they 
are a monopoly, and that they are controlling absolutely the 
whole industry. They have allocated among themselves the 
right of manufacture and of sale and of operation of radio 
apparatus. I discussed this monopoly fully in my minority 
views on H. R. 9971 (Rept. No. 464, present Congress). 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. DAVIS. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman from New 
York [Mr. BLoom] directed the attention of the House to a 
situation which certainly excited very great interest. My col- 
league may also have referred to it. I had to be absent during 
a part of his remarks. I want to get a little bit more informa- 
tion along the line suggested by the gentleman from New York. 
If his suggestion is correct, that the passage of this bill would 
result as he says, certainly a very heavy charge would be placed 
upon those who have receiving sets, or who will have receiving 
sets hereafter; they would have to pay a tax for listening in. 
Is that possible? 

Mr. DAVIS. That is not only possible but probable. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. What would be the effect on 
receiving sets now in existence? Would it necessitate the 
10,000,000 receiving sets now in existence paying that tax? 

Mr. DAVIS. That would probably result. They have been 
doing many things to make necessary the purchase of apparatus. 

As a matter of fact, the purchasers of radio-receiving sets 
are already sustaining a heavy burden; the sales of radio appa- 
ratus last year amounted to the enormous sum of $550,000,000. 
However, this burden is probably small compared to that which 
can and will be imposed upon the people in the event this bill 
becomes a law. As before stated, the radio monopoly already 
has complete control of broadcasting apparatus and can con- 
sequently prevent anybody from broadcasting by simply re- 
fusing to sell them broadcasting apparatus or by canceling or 
refusing to renew the agreement permitting the operation 
thereof. As soon as there is more money in broadcasting than 
there is in selling broadcasting sets, which time will soon ar- 
rive under the provisions of this bill, the monopoly would pro- 
ceed to put all of the independent broadcasting stations out of 
business; they have practically done that already with their 
high-powered stations. 

The Radio Corporation of America recently organized a sub- 
Sidiary, the National Broadcasting Co., which already controls 
25 of the largest broadcasting stations, including WEAF and 
WJZ, of New York, and WRC, of Washington. The president of 
this company just the other day made the following statement: 


Due to the fact that all broadcasting stations in the United States 
are operating at a loss, and because the public will not permit promis- 
cuous “ plugging the trade” broadcasting, I expect to see many of the 
smaller stations among the 600 to 700 in the country gradually dis- 
appear as tieir owners’ interests wane and the big deficits appear. 


When the monopoly gets matters arranged just as it wants 
them so that it will completely dominate the broadcasting field 
and then so construct its broadcasting apparatus that the pro- 
grams therefrom can only be received by apparatus manufac- 
tured by it, the listeners will be completely at its mercy and 
can be made to pay a royalty or rental or a charge under what- 
ever name it may be called. If they become much more influ- 
ential with Congress, they may force it to impose a tax upon 
the owners of receiving sets for the benefit of the monopoly. 
Advices have just been given out by the Department of Com- 
merce that the Philippine Islands Legislature has just enacted 
the Nieto bill, which imposes a tax upon every owner of a radio 
receiving set for the support of the privately owned broadcast- 
ing station. I understand that they are American owned. 

The National Radio Club of Washington has a membership 
composed of broadcasting stations. It frequently issues bulle- 
tins to its members. In its bulletin “ To Stations,” sent to its 
members September 2, 1926, there is contained the following: 


Keeping in mind the recent absorption of. the broadcasting business 
of the telephone interests by the Radio Corporation, the news that the 
former interests are about to build a broadcasting station at Whippany, 
N. J., for “ experimental purposes,” and the recent court decisions bear- 
ing on instrument design (which might result in radical changes in 
present-day equipment), it ought to be of interest that within n few 
days an engineer is to visit Washington for the purpose of ‘‘ studying 
the District in the interest of wired wireless.” It is within the realm 
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of possibility that shortly broadcasting practice will undergo a racical 
change. The older forms of radio instruments may be found unfitted to 
effect a “ pick-up,” as programs may be sent out in a manner as differ- 
cnt from that of the present time as day is from night. Again, suits 
and restraining orders may cause the closing of “independent ” stations 
and then all programs will issue in a manner that will make it possible 
to the broadcasters (?) to charge and collect fees for their entertain- 
ment. This, of course, would mean the scrapping of present-day equip- 
ment, but what redress has the present owner of a set if there be no 
broadcasts suitable for his instrument to receive? Sure, there is some- 
ting abrewing; all signs point to it. To listeners with valuable sets and 
those station owners with large investments the above ought to appeal 
most strongly. 


Right along the line I was discussing, the licensee of a broad- 
casting station can not operate until he gets the apparatus, and 
this monopoly claims to be the owner of the patents upon some 
of the apparatus that must enter into the construction of a 
broadcasting station. 

In the first place, they can not operate under the patents with- 
out their permission, and, in the second place, they can operate 
only on such terms and conditions and on the payment of such 
royalties as are prescribed by the members of this monopoly. 

Now, in addition to the fact that they can construct the 
broadcasting apparatus so as to control the character of recep- 


tion and which would have the result suggested by the gentle- 


man from New York, I want to say this further, that there 
has already been developed at Government expense and in 
Government laboratories under General Squier, late Chief of 
the Signal Corps, an invention upon which patents were pro- 
cured at the instance of the Secretary of War in 1910, and this 
invention permits the reception of a broadcast program, whether 
wired or wireless, in the home over a telephone wire, and, of 
course, the owners of those wires could control their use. I 
want to say there is coupled up with this radio monopoly the 
power monopoly and they could charge, and I have reason to 
believe it is their intention to charge, the users of telephones a 
fee for having those receiving sets connected with their wires. 
This great invention, developed under a $30,000 appropriation 
made by this Congress and in the Bureau of Standards under 
the direction of General Squier, has been taken over by the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., and in a lawsuit it was 
determined that they had the right to use it because the War 
Department gave it to the public, and the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. has added to that some relatively unimportant 
patents and has forbidden and enjoined the use of this invention 
by other partie, 

The American Telephone & Telegraph Co. is one of the lead- 
ing members of the radio monopoly and its subsidiaries com- 
prise the telephone monopoly. - 

These are some of the reasons why the radio monopoly is 
content with the present situation and has fought all the bills 
except the one now under consideration. They are opposed to 
any further legislation unless it will make it still easier for 
them, as will be the case if this conference report is adopted. 

The general public is inclined to consider this only from the 
standpoint of broadcasting, but I want to tell you that is one 
of the least important features. It involves not only the trans- 
mission of the human voice, but of pictures and of power. It 
has already been clearly demonstrated that you can operate 
submarines, ships, and airplanes by radio; you can also operate 
railroad trains, automobiles, and street railways. There is no 
question whatever but that you can transmit and that they are 
transmitting power or energy, and both terms are recognized 
and used in this bill. 

I want to ask you, Members of Congress, if we are going to 
surrender the rights of the American people and take back our 
assertion that this great right, the use of the ether, should be 
for the public benefit and for all of the people; that it belongs 
to the American people and not to the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., the Radio Corporation of America, or any other 
member of this monopoly? [Applause.] 

Mr. BOX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS. Yes. < 

Mr. BOX. Can the gentleman state, within his brief time, 
just how this bill will increase the danger of charging for 
listening in? 

Mr. DAVIS. In the fist place by protecting instead of dis- 
solving the radio monoply. In the second place there is not 
anything in this bill which forbids a charge to listeners, which 
authorizes this commission or the Secretary of Commerce to 
regulate rates or to prevent exorbitant rates or charges of 
any kind or to prevent discrimination, although Secretary 
Hoover himself said, properly, that radio stations operating for 
profit are public utilities and ought to be considered as such, 
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‘and although the members of these big concerns admitted at 


the hearings, as I would show if I had the time, that they 
are public utilities, that they should be regulated both as to 
rates and service and that they did not object to it, yet we 
are proposing to pass a bill that has no such provision in it 
for the protection of the public, except with a single exception. 

As I have called to your attention, there is one provision 
in it—emasculated from what it was in the bill unanimously 
reported in the last Congress and the bill which passed the 
House in the previous Congress, in which bills authority was. 
given to the commission to prevent discrimination and unfair 
practices and also to refuse to grant a license to anybody 
monopolizing any feature of the radio industry; yet the only 
provision that is in this bill in that particular is one which 
provides that the commission may revoke a license when it 
has been found and certified to them in a proper proceeding 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission or some other lawful 
authority that somebody is charging an unreasonable rate or 
engaging in discrimination. Yet the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has never undertaken to exercise any jurisdiction over 
radio, and members of the commission have said they could 
not do it; that all their time is taken up with railroad matters. 
No other tribunal is authorized to regulate radio. There is 
one further exception. There is a provision in the bill, which 
is a denatured form of a provision in the Senate bill, which 
provides that if a broadcasting station permits a legally quali- 
fied candidate for public office to make a political speech 
through their station they shall afford an equal opportunity 
to his opponent or opponents; but the way it has been operated 
heretofore in that respect was that they would propose such 
an unreasonable charge that a poor man could not avail him- 
self of the service. One man who was a candidate told me he 
undertook to obtain that privilege and that they charged him 
or proposed to charge him $1,500 an hour. 


Mr. BLOOM. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. DAVIS. Yes. 
Mr. BLOOM. Is it not a fact that if anyone did have a 


patent pertaining to radio he could not use it because the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. has the only hook up and 
that they control every bit of hook up for broadcasting pur- 
poses in the United States? 

Mr. DAVIS. Certainly. Everybody knows that they could 
monopolize that; that they and their subsidiaries control all 
the important telephone systems in this country, and that all 
of these chain broadcasting radio programs go over the wires 
of the American Telegraph & Telephone Co. or its subsidiaries. 

Mr. BLOOM. And that with them in the control of these 
patents the 10,000,000 receiving sets in use to-day would abso- 
lutely be junk unless the owners of them bought their attach- 
ments or bought their machines; is not that a fact? 

Mr. DAVIS. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I am in sympathy with what the gentle- 
man is seeking to obtain, as suggested by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Broom], and I am sure that in a very short 
time the art will so develop that it will be necessary to purchase 
devices for selectivity and even for reception, but assuming we 
put in a regulatory provision and declared it to be a public 
utility, could we still control the price or the use of such 
devices? 

Mr. DAVIS. Yes. The Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries in the last Congress reported out a bill, section 4 
of which would have prevented the situation which we are dis- 
cussing and which was praised in the strongest sort of terms 
in the committee report, because it was simply declaratory of 
what the Supreme Court had already said. The Supreme Court 
has said that a patent does not give the right that many people 
believe and which they are claiming. 

The owner of a patent may withhold it from public use, he 
may manufacture it, or he may refuse to do so; but if he manu- 
factures it and puts it upon the market, he has no right, under 
the decisions of the United States Supreme Court in the case 
of Strauss against Victor Talking Machine Co, and other 
cases, to undertake to impress any condition or restriction as 
to resale or as to the use of it after he has sold it; but they 
are doing this all the time, and this is the way they are holding 
down the other stations. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. But that decision only affects resales; 
it does not affect the original charge from the owner to the 
first reseller. 

Mr. DAVIS. I have not the time to enter into all these de- 
tails, but I want to say that there is a decision with respect 
to the sale of shoe machinery which was sold upon the condi- 
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tion that it should only be used with other machinery made by 
the same manufacturer. They went into the courts and the 
courts held that they had no right to impose any such condi- 
tions, and that whenever they sold the machine they parted 
with their rights to it, and that is the law. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. MICHENER). The time of 
the gentleman from Tennessee has expired. 

Mr. BLOOM. Will the gentleman from Michigan yield me 
one minute in order that I may reply to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. LaGuagp1a] on this question? 

Mr. SCOTT. Yes; I yield the gentleman one minute. 

Mr. BLOOM. I would like to say to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. LaGuarpra] that that point is covered in the 
present copyright law of 1909 under which it is claimed that 
the Government has the right to regulate the prices of monopoly- 
controlled articles and where authors or composers have the 
right to charge only 2 cents for the use of their copyrighted or 
monopolistic material. This is the law to-day, and the same 
thing can be done with respect to these patents under that 
law just as in the case of copyrights. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If it could be applied that far. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from New York has expired. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. LAZARO]. 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Speaker, you will remember that during 
the last session of Congress the House passed the White radio 
bill and the Senate passed the Dill bill. The Congress was 
about to adjourn when the Dill bill was passed, so the conferees 
did not have time to get together before the end of the session. 
Soon after the present session opened the conferees began to 
hold conferences and finally agreed upon the bill that is now 
before us for consideration. 

For one year after the bill becomes a law a Federal com- 
mission of five members, one for each zone, will have complete 
control over radio. After that time it will have final authority 
in all controversies arising from the decisions of the Secretary 
of Commerce, who will have initial control after one year. 

The commission will have authority to classify radio sta- 
tions: prescribe the nature of the service to be rendered by 
each; assign wave lengths to the various classes of, and to, 
individual stations; determine the location of classes of sta- 
tions or individual stations; regulate the kind of apparatus 
to be used with respect to its external effects; make regula- 
tions to prevent interference between stations; establish areas 
or zones to be served by any stations; make special regulations 
applicable to radio stations engaged in broadcasting, and have 
authority to hold hearings and compel the production of books 
and documents. 

After the Secretary of Commerce takes over supervision of 
radio questions, he can refer to the commission any question he 
sees fit, and any person, firm, or corporation may appeal to 
the commission from any ruling or regulation made by him. 

Besides those powers assigned to the commission and the 
Secretary, broad authority is given to the President to assign 
wave lengths to Government stations and in times of emergency 
to take over and operate or close up or dismantle any and 
all commercial or private stations. Just compensation will 
be given to the owners in case it becomes necessary to do so. 

Licenses will be refused to any person, firm, or corporation 
found guilty in a Federal court of unlawfully monopolizing 
or attempting unlawfully to monopolize radio communication. 

The antitrust laws are made applicable to the manufacture 
and sale of, and to trade in, radio apparatus and devices in 
interstate or foreign commerce. : 

The bill also protects us from foreign control of any radio 
stations. All national broadcast paid for by individuals or 
firms will have to be announced by the producing stations as 
paid for or furnished by such individual or firm, and stations 
permitting a political candidate to broadcast will be required 
to extend similar courtesies to all other candidates for that 
office. 

Provision is made for a fine of $500 to any person, firm, or 
corporation violating the law or regulations issued under the 
bill’s provisions, and a fine of $5,000 or imprisonment for not 
more than five years, or both, for any person knowingly 
making a false oath at any hearing or in any affidavit held 
or required under provisions of the measure. 

While we do not claim this bill to be perfect, we feel that 
it is the very best that could be agreed upon at this time. 
With the absolute chaos in the air and the demand of the 
public for relief, I think it is our duty to pass this measure 
at this time. Later on we will have an opportunity of ob- 
serving how the law functions and, if necessary, we can 
perfect it. [Applause.] 
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Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LARSEN]. 

Mr. LARSEN. Gentlemen, there are just a few questions I 
would like to bring to your attention. The Democrats on this 
committee have worked persistently for two or three years 
trying to report out a radio bill that would meet the demands 
of the situation. We have been trying to get what would suit 
the Members on this side of the aisle, and I believe we have a 
workable program so far as it is possible at this time to get 
one. Gentlemen on the other side of the aisle representing the 
committee in this capacity have done the same thing. The gen- 
tleman from Maine [Mr. WHITE], in my judgment, deserves a 
great deal of credit. He knows more about this legislation, I 
believe, than any other man at either end of the Capitol. [Ap- 
plause.] He has worked on it almost continuously for three 
years and has worked intelligently, honestly, and sincerely. 

Gentlemen, the problem as to the control of the ether is not 
purely and simply a domestic question. It is more than that. 
It is an international question ; and we might just as well realize 
that it is an international question and not try to settle every- 
thing within the United States. What does a declaration as to 
what a man claims or what may be his authority amount to 
unless he has something to back up that declaration? We say 
that we own and control the ether above the United States; 


that it is the inalienable property of the people of the United | 


States, and so forth. This sounds well. The phraseology is 
good; but, gentlemen, we might just as well look at the matter 
from a practical standpoint. Are we in a position to enforce 
such declarations or rights? 

Suppose that over in Canada some corporation should under- 
take to set up a large broadcasting station and should set it up 
within 10 feet of the United States line. What would our 
declaration be worth? How could we protect it? How could 


Wwe maintain those rights and declarations if we should state’ 


them in the bill and assert that we had the right to control? 
Everybody knows we could not do it, short of war, unless they 


agreed to it. Suppose Canada wants to communicate with- 


Mexico. How are we going to prevent it? 

The point I want to impress upon you, gentlemen, is that this 
is a matter to be regulated by treaty and not a matter that the 
Congress of the United States can legislate upon and settle in a 
few moments. Would we not be in a better position if we left 
this ether control question to be settled in the regular way by 
treaty with the other countries rather than to hamper ourselves 


and those who may undertake to represent us in making the’ 


proper treaties? We might undertake to formulate a treaty 
with Canada or Mexico and the first thing confronting us 
would be a statement from them, ‘“ You people over in the 
States have already settled this matter. You have legislated 
and have undertaken to determine what your rights are in the 
matter and what your ownership is; are we just to accept 
what the Congress of the United States has said or shall we 
insist upon what other countries say is right? 

Gentlemen, I want to impress upon you the fact that for 
three or four years we have been endeavoring to enact radio 
control legislation, but every time we try some one wants to 
throw a monkey wrench ifto the legislative machinery. It 
has been getting worse all the time. Instead of accomplishing 
something we are getting in a worse condition every day. 
For God’s sake, do you not think the time has come when we 
had better enact some legislation and protect what few rights 
we have left? [Applause.] 

Within three or four weeks the Congress will adjourn, and 
if we go away for another year with nothing done, what will 
be the condition when we get back next year? Will it have im- 
proved any? That is one of the important questions actuatjng 
the members of the committee on the Democratic side in voting 
for the report of the conferees. We want to preserve our 
rights, and the majority of the Democrats on the committee 
will for this reason accept the bill as it is written. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Girrorp]. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I followed very carefully the 
argument of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Davis]. I 
think we ought to recognize the most dangerous part of the 


bill is the confiscation of existing rights of the pioneers in this. 


matter, and that is studiously and carefully avoided in the 
whole bill. We recognize no vested right. The gentleman from 
Tennessee brings out the fact “that we must have litigation 
following the enactment of this bill.” He feels that the state- 
ment in the original bill that we have inalienable rights to 
ownership of the ether to be stronger than the mere statement 
that we can regulate the use of the ether. I wish he could have 
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said something more than “that he.suspected because of the 
change” some lawyers for the large interests think it may be 
to their benefit in event of litigation. We ought to be reminded 
at this time that there is nothing of vested rights mentioned in 
the bill; it must later pass the test of the courts. We know 
that we must pass legislation and we should realize that we 
are taking from these pioneers their property, as all who con- 
tinue after this act is passed will be punished unless they come 
forward within 60 days and get a license of original issue. 
Their property may be jeopardized. I listened with a great 
deal of interest, and I want to know whether there is not some 
other and better basis than a mere suspicion that the lawyers 
of these large corporations think this is an easier bill under 
which to recover from the Government. We ought to have 
Something more than suspicion. A very important matter is 
before us to-day, and it is time that we legislated in respect 
to it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
from Massachusetts has expired. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Maine [Mr. WHITE]. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Mr. Speaker and Members of the 
House, I am very glad to have these brief moments in which 
to indicate my views with respect to some of the phases of this 
legislation and tell you what I think to be the situation that 
confronts us at this time. 

Some reference has been made to the conference committee. 
I have heard the suggestion here this afternoon that this bill 
which comes before you is not the product of the conference 
committee but is the work of one or two men thereof. I 
directly and emphatically deny that statement, and I say that 
this bill now proposed to you, soon to have your action, repre- 
sents the judgment of seven of the eight conferees on the part 
of the House and the Senate. I believe it to be the best com- 
promise that can now be effected between the conflicting views 
of the Members of the House on that conference committee 
and the Senate members of the committee. It is here before 
you to-day. You face the alternative of accepting this confer- 
ence report or rejecting it; and at this time in the session you, 
in fact, are determining whether you will have in this Congress 
radio legislation or will not have radio legislation. That is 
the practical situation that confronts you. ; 

What is the situation throughout the country with respect to 
radio? I have heard a multitude of complaints with respect to 
the conditions which obtain. Why do they exist? In large 
measure because in the Federal Government we have had and 
now have no adequate power of regulation or control over these 
agencies of communication. Back in 1912 we passed a radio 
law. Since that time the whole industry has been revolutionized 
and that law is wholly inadequate and inapplicable to the con- 
ditions that now confront us. Some of us who have been 
giving our time to this subject have long realized that under 
that law there was no authority in the Federal Government to 
allocate wave lengths, to determine the power which the sta- 
. tions should use, to fix the locations of those stations, to require 
the division of time—all in the interest of efficiency of communi- 
cation—and some of us have also believed that in the absence 
of legislation by the Congress it was inevitable that the courts 
of the country sooner or later when the question was presented 
to them would determine, as they have determined, that priority 
in point of time in the use of a wave length established a 
. priority of right. That was precisely what was determined in 
this famous Chicago Tribune case. The decision in that case 
was predicated upon the fact that Congress had failed to exer- 
cise its regulatory power. The court in that case held that in 
the absence of regulation of this subject, in the absence of the 
exercise of authority by Congress, common-law rights obtained, 
and they held that through priority of use there came superi- 
ority of right. You find all through the country to-day men 
interested in this great question who are entirely content that 
- radio legislation at this time shall fail. They are ready to take 
their chances of going into the courts of the country and assert- 
ing that through expenditures of money, through prior appro- 
priation of wave lengths, they have acquired equitable rights, 
which the courts will enforce against others and against the 
power of the United States. That is the situation that con- 
fronts us, and the necessity of dealing with this situation and of 
eonferring an authority of regulation which will minimize the 
interference which now sadly impairs broadcasting has been 
the compulsion back of the effort to bring out legislation. 

This legislation may fall far short of what it should be, but 
it is at least a step in the right direction. First and foremost, 
it asserts unequivocally the power and authority of the United 
States over this means of communication and gives to the Fed- 
eral Government power over the vital factors of radio communi- 
cation. It gives to the commission, and thereafter to the Sec- 
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retary of Commerce, subject to appeal to the commission, the 
power to issue licenses if the public interest or the public con- 
venience or public necessity will be served thereby. 

This is a new rule asserted for the first time, and it is offered 
to you as an advance over the present right of the individual to 
demand a license whether he will render service to the public 
thereunder or not. It is one of the great advantages which 
this legislation offers you. The bill gives to the Federal Gov- 
ernment the power to determine the wave length which every 
station shall use. Under the existing conditions licensees use 
the wave length they want, it matters not the consequences 
therefrom. It gives to the Federal Government the power to 
fix the time—— 

Mr. BLOOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Excuse me—the power to fix the time 
in which the station shall operate and the power which they shall 
use in the transmission of the radio signals. We have heard a 
good deal said here this afternoon about some of the great 
interests using 5,000 and 50,000 watts. And it is true; and 
why? Because there is no authority in the Federal Govern- 
ment under present law to control the power, and here for the 
first time we have a bill which proposes to give to the Federal 
Government the power to regulate the number of watts which 
these stations shall use. We have given this, and we have done 
many other things. 

Something has been said about monopoly; in fact, a great 
deal has been said about monopoly, I assert that whatever 
there may be of monopoly in connection with radio to-day is not 
in the field of transmission, but it is in the control of patents. 
Every Member here knows that the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee of the House has no jurisdiction over the 
question of patents. 

Mr. BLOOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Excuse me. 

Mr. BLOOM. But the gentleman is making a statement—— 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. And I am making a statement that is 
true. 

Mr. BLOOM. I would like to get the facts—— 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. I will say to you gentlemen that this 
question of monopoly is a question of the patent law of the 
United States to-day. It is not involved in this question of 
transmission. The Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee 
of the House—and every man here who has served here knows 
this to be true—has no jurisdiction over this question of 
patents. 

Mr. BLOOM rose. 
<. Mr. WHITE of Maine. I decline to yield. 

Mr. BLOOM. The gentleman said that every man here 
knows—— 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Anybody who knows the rules of the 
House knows it. Every well-informed Member knows it. We 
have no jurisdiction over that question of patents. I will say 
to the Members of this House if you want that question dealt 
with you should go to your Patents Committee and through it 
bring about a revision of the patent laws of the United States, 
and it is a question which may well engage the consideration 
of that committee of this House. 

Mr. BLOOM. I am a member of the Patents Committee. 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. Please sit down. The gentleman 
ought to know a good deal more about the jurisdiction of his 
committee than he apparently does. But we have dealt with 
this question of monopoly in many ways. I have sketched off 
here as I sat at the table this afternoon the respects in which 
this bill deals with the question of monopoly. It starts out 
by asserting in the first place that the right to broadcast is to 
be based not upon the right of the individual, not upon the 
selfish desire of the individual, but upon a public interest to 
be served by the granting of these licenses. It places a limi- 
tation upon the right of the licensee to transfer his license at 
will; he may transfer that license only upon the express con- 
sent of the regulatory power of the United States. That is not 
all. We have provided that all laws of the United States re- 
lating to monopoly and agreements in restraint of trade shall 
be specifically applicable to the radio industry and to radio 
communication. 

We have directed in this bill the licensing authority to 
refuse a license to any applicant found guilty of monopolizing 
or attempting to monopolize radio communication by any 
Federal court or by any other body vested with authority by 
law to make such a determination. We have given jurisdic- 
tion in such cases to the licensing body, in truth we have di- 
rected the licensing power to revoke the license of a holder 
found guilty of such an offense. Then we have forbidden the 
merger in certain cases of radio and wire companies in order 
that we may preserve competitive conditions between these 
two means of communication. 
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That is written expressly into this law. We have left intact 
and in force, supplementing this legislation, a great body of 
laws which now compose the interstate commerce acts of the 
United States. By those acts, in so far as they apply to radio 
companies, unjust charges are made unlawful. Discriminations 
are made unlawful; preferences, prejudices, rebates, and all 
those things are made unlawful; and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, under existing law, which, as I say, is left intact, 
supplementing this bill, is given wide authority and ample 
authority to make effective those principles of law laid down. 

Now, some reference has been made to some particular sec- 
tions here regarding equitable distribution of service in the 
various States. There were in the House bill two provisions 
relating to that general subject. One made a reference to the 
established zones, and the other made a reference to the States. 
We included herein a revised Senate provision to which we 
yielded, and I yielded to it because I believed it to be sounder 
in principle than either of the provisions carried in the House 
bill. We have recognized in that compromise provision that it 
is not the right of a community to demand a station, not a 
right of a particular State to demand a station, but it was the 
right of the entire people to service that should determine the 
distribution of those stations; and it is written here in express 
language that it shall be the duty of this commission, this regu- 
latory authority, to make such a distribution of stations, 
licenses, and power as will give all the communities and 
States fair and equitable service, and that is the sound basis 
on which legislation of this character should be founded. We 
have done that. . 

I do not know what else I can say to you in the minute that 
remains about this report. I believe, gentlemen, I have made as 
many compromises of my convictions, I have surrendered my 
views with respect to this legislation in as large a degree as 
any other man on the floor of this House or on the conference 
committee, and I have done so because it seemed to me that in 
the absence of legislation all these conditions of which we com- 
plain of would continue, would be aggravated, would become 
infinitely worse, and that it was incumbent upon this Congress, 
in the interests of the people of this country, to make a begin- 
ning in the control of radio. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. What about the charge upon 
consumers ? 

Mr. WHITE of Maine. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Broom] said that he spoke to me a few days ago about it and 
that I laughed at him. I could not see then any more force in 
what he said to me than I do now in what he has here said. 
The legislation gives no such authority as he fears. It is 
important to note that he never suggested the matter until the 
agreement on this conference report was almost concluded. 
[Applause. ] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Maine has 
expired. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Maine has 
expired. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the con- 
ference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Scorr, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the conference report was agreed to was laid on the 
table. 


HUMANIZATION OF THE IMMIGRATION LAW 


Mr. ANDREW. Mr. Speaker, I ask: unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record by inserting an address, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDREW. Mr. Speaker, the letter which I am going to 
present will, I believe, be of interest to the Members of this 
House. It comes from a Presbyterian minister, now teaching 
in a Methodist college, and it appeals from a humane and 
Christian standpoint for a slight change in our immigration 
laws, which is not at variance with our established general 
policy of restriction, but which will relieve certain unforeseen 
and unhumane consequences of the law of-1924. 

The immigration quota of July 1, 1924, was adopted sud- 
denly and with little warning. Among those who had come 
to this country just before its adoption and expected to live 
here permanently and become American citizens were several 
thousand who had left their wives and minor children on the 
other side with the expectation of bringing them over, but who 
suddenly found that this was impossible because of the new 
law. The so-called Wadsworth amendment is designed to re- 
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lieve the sufferings of these wives and minor children who are 
estimated to number altogether not more than 35,000, and 
that maximum number is specified in the amendment, which 
only provides for the admission of the wives and minor children 
of those legally admitted for permanent residenee before 
July 1, 1924, and who have declared their intention to become 
American citizens, and still reside here. 

Under the normal course provided by existing law, these 
wives and minor children can in any event come into the 
country outside the quota within a few years when their hus- 
bands and fathers become American citizens. In the meantime, 
these children, who will sooner or later come to the United 
States, are being educated in foreign schools and in many 
cases in foreign languages. In my judgment, these children, 
who are destined to be future citizens of the United States, 
will be better equipped for such citizenship if in their forma- 
tive years they are educated here in our own schools, where 
they can learn our language and become familiar with our 
institutions than they are apt to be if they stay on the other 
side and receive an altogether foreign education. The number 
concerned is relatively small and the adoption of this amend- 
ment would, in my judgment, in no way run counter to our 
established immigration policy. 

I may add that the Rev. F. B. Gigliotti, the writer of this 
letter, is a good American citizen, who has proven his loyalty 
beyond a possibility of doubt. He volunteered in the service of 
our flag before the draft, went over with the First Division, 
took part in all of its major actions, and was three times | 
wounded in battle. He has been very active in the American 
Legion. 

The letter follows: 


AMERICAN LEGION, ROME Post, No. 1, 
Rome, Italy. 
Subject: Humdnization of the immigration law for wives and children 
of aliens intending to become American citizens, 
Hon. A. PIATT ANDREW, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dwar SIR: Last year I had the pleasure of calling to the attention of 
our people a great injustice that had been done involuntarily to aliens 
who had rendered honorable service in our armed forces in the great 
World War. This wrong was made right by the passage of the alien 
veteran repatriation act, giving those men and their families one year 
to return to our shores extra quota. 

I have now another matter which I believe to be worthy of your con- 
sideration, and this is the problem of the wives and children of immi- ` 
grants who came to our shores before 1924; that is, before they knew 
that the present immigration law would make it impossible for their 
families to join them before the passing of many years. They be- 
lieved that if the American Government admitted them as immigrants, 
their families would also be admitted as soon as these men were able to 
provide for them. 

I am a Presbyterian minister and a teacher of church history at the 
American Methodist College here in Rome. I am also the organizer of 
the Department of Italy of the American Legion, and a past commander 
of this department. This department, in the words of our ambassador, 
Hon. Henry P. Fletcher, is preeminently American in all its actions, 
and stands for the highest interests of our country. I am writing this 
letter in accordance with a resolution which was passed unanimously 
by our department convention. This resolution was introduced by 
Mr. James Goodman Hodgson, the American librarian at the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture and. the adjutant of Rome Post of the 
American Legion. 

It was seconded in very strong terms by our department commander, 
Capt. Kenneth G. Castleman, of the United States Navy, who was then 
the naval attaché to the American Embassy. The words used by Captain 
Castleman were: “ We are primarily interested in the great, humane 
problem of adjusting the immigrant to his ncw home in America, and 
this can not be done as long as he is separated from his family.” 

I have talked concerning this problem with many of our leading citi- 
zens, and I have found that not one of those who took time to go into 
the matter thoroughly and conscientiously has declared it unjust. In 
the words of a great American educator, Dr. W. W. White, president of 
the Biblical Seminary in New York, it would not hurt anybody to allow 
the wives and children of men who are trying to make America their 
home to enter the United States. 

Other leading American citizens who are in favor of the speedy enact- 
ment of the Wadsworth amendment are Dr. John A. Marquis, past 
moderator of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of the 
United States; Hon. W. W. Husband, Assistant Secretary of Labor, who 
has charge of immigration; Hon. Henry P. Fletcher, American ambassa- 
dor to Italy; Doctor Woolever, editor of the National Methodist Press, 
Washington, D. C.; and Dr. Samuel W. Irwin, president of the Meth- 
odist College in Rome, Italy. 

The Synod of Pennsylvania of the Presbyterian Church, at its 1926 
mecting, in Williamsport, Pa., passed a resolution requesting that the 
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immigration law be so amended as to allow the wives and children of 
immigrants to enter the United States. Please see copy of this resolu- 
tion, as it was forwarded to the Immigration Committee. 

I would also like to give five reasons why I believe that it is to 
America’s advantage to allow entrance to the wives and children of the 
immigrants who entered the United States before the enactment of the 
law on restricted immigration : 

1. To separate families is un-Christian and un-American, and not 
the intention of our great, God-fearing Nation. 

2, When these men came here previous to 1924, they did not know 
that their families would be kept from joining them by a new law. 

3. The process of Americanization is greatly hindered by the feeling 
of injustice and misunderstanding on the part of the immigrants 
caused by the fact that Congress has made a law which bars their 
families from coming to the country of their adoption for an indefi- 
nite number of years. We know that this is an unexpected outcome 
of the law, but the fact remains. 

4. If the children of these immigrants enter the United States im- 
mediately, they will have the advantages of our schools and institu- 
tions and the problems of assimilation will be solved naturally, whereas 
if we wait four or five years until the fathers become citizens and 
will have the right to bring them in, we will add to the difficulties of 
Amecricanization. l 

5. Hundreds of thousands of dollars, which could be kept at home 
are being sent monthly to foreign countries for the support of thse 
families. . 

Please look over the inclosed clippings. 

1. Gigliotti urges due justice for immigrants, 
November 11, 1926. 

2. Presbyterian Synod of Pennsylvania asks justice for immigrants. 

3. Editorial by James G. Hodgson, librarian of International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture. 

4, Resolution of the department of Italy of the American Legion. 

Knowing that this letter will receive your careful attention, I am, 

Very respectfully yours, 


Newburgh News, 


FrANK B. GIGLIOTTI, 
Adjutant of the Department of Italy of the American Leyicn. 


FACTS REGARDING SENATE BILL 564 


Mr. WINTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks concerning Senate bill 564. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WINTER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I desire to present the facts regarding the bill S. 564, 
authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to issue patents and 
confirming the title of the various States to school sections in 
place heretofore granted upon admission of the States, including 
the minerals therein. 

When the Senate bill known as the Jones bill reached the 
Public Lands Committee of the House, differences arose; va- 
rious amendments were proposed. Mr. Corton of Utah pre- 
sented a bill embracing many new features. The Department 
of the Interior was opposed to such bills. A new Dill was 
prepared by Representative SINNOTT, chairman of the Public 
Lands Committee, and was offered as an amendment to the 
Jones bill, striking out all of the Jones bill except the enacting 
clause. This bill was favorably reported. 

For some time this bill was opposed by the Secretary of the 
Interior, but was finally by him agreed to in substance, before 
the Rules Committee, at a hearing before that committee for 
a rule. The Secretary and Assistant Secretary Finney then 
incorporated and substituted language agreeable to them, but 
in substance the same as the Sinnott amendment, with clari- 
fying language and with Alaska and the quantity grants elimi- 
nated. 

On admission and survey, each of the States was granted 1, 
2, or 4 sections in each township, to be used by the States 
for educational purposes. If it developed these sections were 
known to be mineral upon survey, the State was required to 
select other nonmineral sections in lieu thereof. 

Now, after from 14 to 50 years in the various States, and 
after the States, in good faith, have sold many of the sections 
to innocent purchasers who have made improvements, the Gov- 
ernment is seeking to contest the right of the States and of 
such individual owners and is bringing contests to eject them 
on the ground that the sections were known to be mineral at 
the time of the admission of the State or at the time of survey 
after admission. These contests are brought at the direction 
of the Secretary of the Interior. There is no recourse to the 
courts. The Secretary renders the final decision. Titles are 
unsettled. The States can not sell their school lands. Such a 
policy and law are unjust and unwise. The Government has 
slept on its rights in not determining and declaring the mineral 
character of the mineral sections many years ago. It has per- 
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mitted sales and improvements without a word of objection. It 
is declaring vast areas mineral now which no one then regarded 
as mineral of value. 

In all justice and equity, it is estopped from now claiming 
these sections. Twenty-six Eastern and Central States were 
given all their mineral rights. A bill to confirm the title and 
issue patents to the Western States and their grantees in all 
school sections granted, now pending in Congress, should re- 
ceive the united support of not only the West but of the East 
and South as well. Every consideration of equity and fair deal- 
ing requires the passage of such legislation. 


THE MEXICAN SITUATION 


Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to insert in the Record a copy of the arbitration reso- 
lution recently passed by the Senate, together with a letter 
written by a constituent of mine on that subject. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama 
asks unanimous consent to insert in the REcorp a copy of the 
arbitration resolution recently passed by the Senate, together 
with a letter written by a constituent on that subject. Is there 
objection? : 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted, 
I insert herewith a letter to friends and constituents of mine 
relative to a resolution adopted by the First Baptist Church at 
Blocton, Ala., urging that differences with Mexico be submitted 
to arbitration, together with a copy of the resolution unani- 
mously passed by the Senate on January 25, 1927: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 28, 1927. 
Rev. C. B. MARTIN, Pastor, 
Mr. E. M. BisHop, Church Clerk, 
Firat Baptist Church, Blocton, Ala. 

My Dear FRIÐNDS: I have just received your letter, inclosing copy 
of resolution adopted by the members of the Blocton First Baptist 
Chureh on January 23, and wish to say that I am in hearty accord 
with the purpose of this resolution. 

You will doubtless be pleased to know that the United States Senate, 
two days after your resolution was adopted, passed by unanimous 
vote a resolution relative to differences with Mexico, seeking to 
effectuate the declared purpose of your resolution. It is reported 
through the press that Mexico has expressed a similar desire. Copy 
of the resolution adopted by the Senate is appended hereto, and it is 
gratifying to know that this action of the Senate is in line with a long- 
established policy of our Government to submit to arbitration all 
matters which do not affect its honor and sovereignty, 

Fortunately, our people are well informed as to the alleged claims 
of some Americans who have investments in Mexican oil lands that 
their property rights may be affected by recent Mexican legislation, 
and fortunately also, our people are equally as well informed of cer- 
tain religious differences existing between the Mexican Government 
and some of its people. So far as the religious differences are con- 
cerned, no one can or shouid deny to Mexico the full right to settle 
these matters without interference from any other Government. As 
to the alleged menace to property rights, the resolution of the Senate 
properly declares this to be a matter for arbitration. 

The very fact that our people arc so well informed of these disturb- 
ing influences in Mexico gives strong assurance that they will not be 
misled by any kind of possible war propaganda. Knowledge of the facts 
referred to will cause them to wisely appraise such propaganda as may 
appear from time to time and to take no thoughtless or hasty action, 
but rather adhere to the course set out in the Senate arbitral resolution. 

I commend the members of your church for their diligent and intelli- 
gent watchfulness of matters which, unless properly understood, might 
lead to serious misunderstandings with foreign governments. 

It is a pleasure to hear from my friends at home, and I hope that you 
will feel at liberty at all times to write me relative to matters in which 
you may be intercsted. 

With best wishes, I am 

Yours sincerely, W. B. OLIVER. 


N. B.: You wilt no doubt be interested in some facts which appeared 
in the editorial columns of the Washington Post on January 28, 1927, 
and which the Post states is “information published last weck by the 
New York Evening Post,” to wit: 

The information is contained in a dispatch from Mexico City by 
George Barr Baker, for a long time an associate of Herbert Hoover 
and a man possessing the confidence of most persons in public life. 

This dispatch tells: 

That oil lands in Mexico on which rights were acquired before May 
1, 1917, totaled 28,500,000 acres. These are the only oil lands about 
which there is any dispute. 

That 666 foreign oil companies hold these rights and that all but 22 
of these have obeyed the Mexican law by applying for confirmatory 
concessions. 
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That the 22 companies claim rights on about 1,600,000 acres, less 
than 6 per cent of the total. 

That of the 1,600,000 acres, 750,000 acres—almost half—are owned 
by a company in which Edward L. Doheny has a large interest. 

Yesterday the New York World added to this information the state- 
ment that the Harry F. Sinclair oil interests are joined with the 
Doheny interests in their opposition to the Mexican law. But to make 
the case clear, this is not necessary. 

The fight with Mexico—the fight being made by Coolidge and Kel- 
logg—is over oil titles. Five per cent.of all the titles is all that is in 
dispute, and half of that 5 per cent belongs to the Doheny interests. 

The United States Circuit Court of Appeals held that Doheny obtained 
title to vastly valuable oil lands in this country by “fraud and con- 
spiracy.” The Elk Hills case grew out of Doheny’s “loan” of $100,000 
to Albert B. Fall, then United States Secretary of the Interior. 

If Doheny has just claims against the Mexican Government he, no 
doubt, is entitled to the same protection as any American citizen. 

But the American people will not countenance any further quarreling 
by our Government with Mexico until it can be shown that the Doheny 
interests do have just claims. And in the light of the “fraud and cor- 
ruption ” used by the Doheny interests to get possession of the United 
States Navy’s oil reserve lands, that is going to require a good deal of 
showing. 


Resolution adopted by United States Senate on January 25, 1927 


That while by virtue of sovereignty the duty devolves upon this Gov- 
ernment to protect the lives and property of its nationals, which duty 
is not to be neglected or disregarded, it is nevertheless sound policy, 
consistent with the honor and best interest of the United States and 
promotive of international peace and good will, to submit to an arbitral 
tribunal, which shall apply the principles of international law, the con- 
troversies with Mexico relating to the alleged confiscation or impairment 
of the property of American citizens and corporations in Mexico; the 
arbitration agreement to provide for the protection of all American 
property rights pending the final outcome of the arbitration. 

That in good will and friendliness efforts should be made and per- 
sisted in to effect arrangements which will commit the two governments 
to the policy of abiding by and executing awards that may be made in 
consequence of such arrangements to arbitrate. 


RADIO LEGISLATION 


Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, I have waned the privilege of 
extension in order that I may enter my protest against one 
feature of this legislation, namely, that of creating another 
bureau, or rather commission, in our Government. 

We are now as a Government hobbled and controlled by 
bureaus and commissions. There are altogether too many, over- 
lapping in functions and fields of activities, and there is a con- 
stant pressure to enlarge the activities with a constant appeal 
for larger staffs and personnel. Is there to be no end? Are we 
to come to the point where 50 per cent of the population will 
be laboring to support the other 50 per cent in Federal and 
State Government activities? 

I promised my constituents that I would vote against the 
creation of further commissions except as an absolute necessity 
might arise. 

I am going to vote for this conference measure to-day, much 
as I dislike to do so with the provision in it creating a com- 
mission of five members. It is said this is only an emergency 
and they will practically cease to function at the end of a year. 
I am not so sure of that. Once created this commission will 
be as tenacious of life as the proverbial cat. 

However, we are confronted with a condition that is not of 
any one man’s making. Legislation is imperative to clear up 
the confusion existing in the field of radio communication. 
This, we are told, is the best we can hope for under the dead- 
lock existing, and I shall vote for the report because it will 
bring the needed relief. And I promise now that I shall use my 
influence and vote to the uttermost to see that further legisla- 
tion shall not perpetuate this commission authorized in this 
report from being continued beyond the year. 


REPRESENTATIVE FRANK D. SCOTT, OF MICHIGAN 
Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 


consent that the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Lazaro] may 
have leave to address the House for two minutes. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 


mous consent that the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. LAZARO] 
may be allowed to address the House for two minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Speaker, the passage of the radio bill 
will probably be the last bill from the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries during the Sixty-ninth Congress. 
The chairman of our committee, Mr. Scorr, will not be with us 
after the 4th of next March. 

I want to take advantage of this opportunity to say that 
Mr, Scorr has rendered good service as chairman of our com- 
mittee. He is a man of ability, is always courteous, and he 
made our work in the committee very agreeable. I am sure I 
voice the sentiment of every member of our committee in say- 
ing that we regret to see him leave the House, and we wish 
him success when he returns to his home. [Applause, the 
Members rising. ] 


MEMORIAL EXERCISES CONCERNING THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE 
LAWRENCE J. FLAHERTY 


Mr. CURRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
Sunday, the 27th of February, be made a special order for 
memorial services on our late colleague, Hon. LAWRENCE J. 
FLAHERTY, of the fifth California district. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent that Sunday, February 27, be set aside for exer- 
cises in memory of the late LAWRENCE J. FLAHERTY, of Cali- 
fornia. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 30 


minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, January 31, 
1927, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings for Thursday, February 3, 1927, as reported to 
the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 


COMMITTEE ON PATENTS 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To amend sections 57 and 61 of the act entitled “An act to 
amend and consolidate the acts respecting copyright,” approved 
March 4, 1909 (H. R. 16548). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

912, A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriations 
under the legislative establishment for enlarging the Capitol 
grounds and for the Capitol power plant, fiscal year 1928, in 
the sum of $230,000 (H. Doc. No. 672); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

913. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation un- 
der the legislative establishment for enlarging and relocating 
the United States Botanic Garden, fiscal year 1927, to remain 
available until June 30, 1928, in the sum of $820,000 (H. Doc. 
No. 673) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

914. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimates of appropriations 
for the Treasury Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1927, $164,901; also proposed legislation affecting the use of 
existing appropriations (H. Doc. No. 674); to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. FUNK: Committee on Appropriations. H. R. 16800. A 
bill making appropriations for the government of the District 
of Columbia and other activities chargeable in whole or in part 
against the revenues of such District for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1928, and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1892). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ARENTZ: Committee on the Public Lands, H. R. 15650. 
A bill to amend section 10 of the act entitled “An act extending 
the homestead laws and providing for right of way for railroads 
in the District of Alaska, and for other purposes,” approved 
May 14, 1898 (30 Stat. L. p. 409); without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1893). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 
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Mr. SINNOTT: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 16110. 
A bill to amend section 2455 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, as amended, relating to isolated tracts of public 
lands; without amendment (Rept. No. 1894). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
H. R. 16693. A bill amending the act approved August 30, 
1890 (Stat. L., vol. 26, pp. 412-413), relative to condemnation 
of land for parks, parkways, and playgrounds; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1895). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON: Committee on Indian Affairs. S. 2714. 
An act to authorize the cancellation, under certain conditions, 
of patents in fee simple to Indians for allotments held in tr ust 
by the United States; without amendment (Rept. No. 1896). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. CROWTHER: Committee on Ways and Means. H. R. 
16510. A bill to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to 
enter into a lease of a suitable building for customs purposes 
in the city of New York; without amendment (Rept. No. 1900). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. HOOPER: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 15197. A 
bill for the relief of Jennie Wyant; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1897). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. H. R. 15678. A 
bill for the relief of the Citizens National Bank, of Petty, Tex.; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1898). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. H. R. 2054. A 
bill for the return of $5,000 to the New Amsterdam Casualty 
Co.; with amendment (Rept. No. 1899). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 15978) for the relief of Bondurant, Callaghan, 
Chesire & Co., a partnership; Committee on Claims discharged, 
and referred to the Committee on War Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 13049) granting a pension to John M. Brown; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FUNK: A bill (H. R. 16800) making appropriations 
for the government of the District of Columbia and other activi- 
ties chargeable in whole or in part against the revenues of such 
District for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for other 
purposes; committed to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: A bill (H. R. 16801) to 
amend the World War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended by the 
act of July 2, 1926; to the Committee on World War Veterans 
Legislation. 

By Mr. SINNOTT: A bill (H. R. 16802) granting certain 
lands to the State of Oregon for the benefit of the Oregon 
Agricultural College, for the purpose of conducting educational, 
demonstrative, and experimental agricultural work by means of 
irrigation; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: A bill (H. R. 16803) to refer the claims 
of the Loyal Creek Indians to the Court of Claims, with the 
right of appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. STOBBS: A bill (H. R. 16804) to amend the immi- 
gration laws so as to relieve cases of unusual hardship; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: A bill (H. R. 16805) to amend section 
201, subdivision (1), of the World War veterans’ act, 1924, as 
amended ; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 


* By Mr. VAILE: A bill (H. R. 16806) to amend the World 


War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended by the act of July 2, 1026; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 
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By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 16808) to amend sections 27, 
42, and 44 of the act entitled “An act to amend and consoli- 
date the acts respecting copyright,” approved March 4, 1909; 
to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. CRISP: A bill (H. R. 16809) to establish a Federal 
farm board in the Department of Agriculture to aid the indus- 
try of agriculture to organize effectively for the orderly market- 
ing and for the control and disposition of the surplus of agri- 
cultural commodities ; to the Committee on Agriculture. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. ARENTZ: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Nevada, memorializing Congress and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture that no increase be had or made in the present grazing 
fees now paid by permittees on the public domain, including 
national forests; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. IRWIN: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
Illinois, memorializing Congress to consider the enactment of a ` 
ove national agricultural policy; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Oregon, 
thirty-fourth legislative assembly, that the United States Sen- 
ate appoint a special committee to investigate the facts and 
circumstances surrounding the execution of the Herrick lumber 
contract; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. O’CONNELL of New York: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of Oregon, thirty-fourth legislative assem- 
bly, that the United States Senate appoint a special committee 
to investigate the facts and circumstances surrounding the 
ects of the Herrick lumber contract; to the Committee on 

es. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BEERS: A bil (H. R. 16810) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary E. Stewart; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16811) granting an increase of pension to 
Barbara F. Funk; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BURTON: A bill (H. R. 16812) granting an increase 
of pension to Amelia B. Glendening; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16813) granting an increase of pension to 
Ruth E. Daniels; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: A bill (H. R. 16814) granting an 
increase of pension to Adelia Satterly; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DENISON: A bill (H. R. 16815) granting an increase 
of pension to Nancy Morris; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 16816) for the relief 
of Ellen M. Gholson; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HICKEY: A bill (H. R. 16817) granting a pension 
to Frances A. Barber; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JENKINS: A bill (H. R. 16818) granting an increase 
of pension to Frances Bicknell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 16819) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Martha Stockley; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16820) granting a pension to Sarah J. 
Asbury ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KURTZ: A bill (H. R. 16821) granting an increase 
of pension to Hannah C. Foor; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16822) granting an increase of pension to 
Susan Hamilton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16823) granting an increase of pension to 
Catherine Lehman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16824) granting a pension to Carrie M. 
Black; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McKEOWN: A bill (H. R. 16825) granting a pen- 
sion to Drucilla Ellen Petts; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16826) granting a pension to Mary KE. 
Price; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MONTGOMERY: A bill (H. R. 16827) granting a 
pension to Louis L. Francis; to the Committee on Invalid 


Also, a bill (H. R. 16807) authorizing the establishment of a | Pensions. 


migratory bird refuge at Bear River Bay, Great ale Lake, 
Utah; to the Committee on Agriculture, T 


Also, a bill (H. R. 16828) for the relief of J. F. Nichols; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 16829) granting a pension to Daniel S. 
Stockton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HALL of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 16830) granting a 
pension to Sarah Catherine Fisher ; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 16831) granting a pension 
to Ida M. Cole; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16832) granting an increase of pension to 
Aceneath B. Miller: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mrs. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 16833) granting a pension 
to Mary A. Story; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: A bill (H. R. 16834) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Christine Meyer; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. f 

By Mr. SCHNEIDER: A bill (H. R. 16835) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Jane Christian; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. : : 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 16836) granting 
a pension to Lucy Ann Tinsley; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

5769. Petition of Local Union, No. 275, Brotherhood of Paint- 
ers, Decorators, and Paper Hangers of America, Chicago, Ill., 
protesting against the intervention of Nicaragua, the threats 
against Mexico and intervention in China, and call for im- 
mediate removal of American forces from these countries; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

5770. By Mr. ANDREW: Petition adopted by George Wash- 
ington Post No. 1, the American Legion, Washington, D. C., fav- 
oring passage of bill providing for publication of World War 
records; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

5771. By Mr. ARENTZ: Petition of White Pine Chamber of 
Mines and Commerce, Ely, Nev., supporting proposed diversion 
of the direct air mail service between Salt Lake City and Los 
Angeles which will provide the two largest mining districts in 
Nevada with a direct air mail service and serve a population 
of approximately 25,000 people and be of great benefit to the 
surrounding districts; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

5772. By Mr. AYRES: Petition of citizens of McPherson, 
Kans., in behalf of legislation in the interests of Civil War 
veterans and Civil War widows; also similar petitions from 
citizens of Sumner County and Harper County, Kans.; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5773. By Mr. BARBOUR: Petition of residents of Oakdale, 
Calif., urging passage of bill increasing pensions of veterans of 
the Civil War and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

5774. By Mr. BRUMM. Petition of citizens of Tamaqua, 
Schuylkill County, Pa., urging Civil War pension legislation ; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5775. By Mr. DENISON: Petition of Sallie B. Allred and 
others, urging that immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote 
a Civil War pension bill in order that relief may be accorded to 
needy and suffering veterans and their widows; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

5776. By Mr. DOWELL: Petition of citizens of Ames, Story 
County, Iowa, urging enactment of legislation increasing pen- 
sions of veterans of Civil War and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5777. By Mr. DRIVER: Petition signed by citizens of Wood- 
ruff County, Ark., urging the passage of legislation for the relief 
of the Civil War veterans, their widows, and dependents; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5778. By Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Vallicitia, Calif., urging early enactment of pending legislation 
for relief of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5779. Also, petition of Miss Grace B. Willard, committee, 
Stanton W. R. C., No. 16, Los Angeles, Calif., for early enact- 
ment of legislation for the relief of veterans of the Civil War 
and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5780. By Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD: Petition of Chamber 
of Commerce of Santa Monica, Calif., unanimously indorsing 
House bill 4548, for retirement of disabled emergency Army 
officers of the World War, and asking for its immediate passage 
to end unjust discrimination; to the Committee on Rules. 

5781. Also, petition of St. Louis, Mo., publishers of magazines 
and periodicals, with circulation of a half million monthly, urg- 
ing immediate passage of House bill 4548, for retirement of dis- 
abled emergency Army officers of the World War; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 
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5782. Also, petition of Colorado Disabled American Veterans 
of World War, overwhelmingly composed of former enlisted 
men, unanimously indorsing Fitzgerald bill (H. R. 4548) for 
retirement of disabled emergency Army officers and praying 
Rules Committee to allow a vote; to the Committee on Rules. 

5783. Also, petition of Los Angeles, Calif., Reserve Officers’ 
Association, asking that House bill 4548, for retirement of dis- 
abled emergency Army officers of World War, be brought to a 
vote in House of Representatives; to the Committee on Rules. 

5784. By Mr. FRENCH: Petition of citizens of Latah County, 
Idaho, opposing compulsory Sunday observance; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

5785. By Mr. FUNK: Petition of residents of Normal and 
Bloomington, Ill., urging increased pensions for Civil War vet- 
erans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. pe 

5786. By Mr. GARBER: Letter from William J. Ellis, com- | 
missioner of the department of institutions and agencies of the 
State of New Jersey, urging enactment of Senate bill 2615, 
allowing blind person to travel with guide for the expense of 
one person; also letter from Stetson K. Ryan, secretary of the 
board of education of the blind, Hartford, Conn., urging enact- 
ment of Senate bill 2615; to the Committee on Interstate and | 
Foreign Commerce. 

5787. By Mr. HILL of Washington: Petition of M. D. Wor- 
den and 10 others, of Malott, Wash., protesting against all 
pending compulsory Sunday observance bills; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

5788. Also, petition of William G. Husser and 138 others, of — 
Spokane, Wash., urging passage of pending bills to increase 
pensions of Civil War veterans and their widows; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

5789. Also, petition of Mrs. Emilie McMahon and 25 others, 
of Cashmere, Wash., urging legislation to increase pensions of 
Civil War veterans and their widows; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. l 

5790. By Mr. HOCH: Petition of 75 voters of Morris County, 
Kans., urging that immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote 
the Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

5791. Also, petition of oficial members of the United Presby- 
terian Church of Lyndon, Kans., urging passage of House bil 
10311, known as Lankford Sunday bill; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

5792. Also, petition of various citizens of Coffey County, 
Kans., in opposition to Sunday closing for the District of Co- 
lumbia ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

5793. By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: Petition of certain citi- 
zens of Terre Haute, Ind., for increase of Civil War pensions; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5794. Also, petition of 13 citizens of Lena, Ind., for the 
passage of an act to increase Civil War pensions; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

5795. By Mrs. KAHN: Petition of 13 members of the Cali- 
fornia Assembly, in behalf of the re-creating of the position of 
United States district judge for the northern district of Cali- 
fornia ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5796. By Mr. KING: Petition signed by C. W. Smith and 80 
other residents of Galesburg, Ill., urging the immediate passage 
of legislation for the relief of veterans and widows of the 
Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. - 

5797. By Mr. MCKEOWN: Petition of W. F. Stevens, Mattie 
Stevens, J. W. Hulsey, Ruth Jones, and others, all of Ada, Okla., 
urging that immediate steps be taken to bring the Civil War 
pension bill to a vote; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5798. Also, petition of Mrs. Nellie Brocaw, Floy Stanfield, 
Mrs. Wright, D. B. Evans, and others, of Chandler, Okla., 
urging that immediate steps be taken to bring the Civil War 
pension bill to a vote; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5799. By Mr. MILLER: Petition of citizens of Seattle, Wash., 
in opposition to House bill 10311, Sunday observance bill; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

5800. By Mr. MILLIGAN: Petition signed by citizens of 
Gentry County, opposing House bill 10311; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

5801. By Mr. MORROW: Petition of Progress Builders of 
America, Roswell, N. Mex., in behalf of sustaining friendly rela- 
tions with Mexico and Central America; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, 

5802. By Mr. NEWTON of Missouri: Petition of Louis Sunkel 
and 65 other citizens of St. Louis County, Mo., in favor of pend- 
ing legislation to increase the present rates of pension of Civil 
War veterans, widows, and dependents; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 
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5808. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the New 
York County Lawyers’ Association, favoring the passage of 
House bill 16171, providing for the appointment of an addi- 
tional circuit judge for the second district; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

5804. By Mrs. ROGERS: Petition of Abbie M. Saunders and 
other citizens of Concord, Mass., for extending further relief 
to Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

5805. By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: Petition of Ralph R. Peters 
and others, against House bill 10311; to the. Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

5806. By Mr. SINNOTT: Petition of certain citizens of 
Oregon, protesting against House bill 10311, the Sunday en- 
forcement bill; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

5807. Also, petition of numerous citizens of Oregon in favor 
of further relief for veterans of the Civil War and widows of 
veterans ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5808. By Mr. SMITH: Petition signed by 13 citizens of Nor- 
wood, Donnelly, and McCall, Idaho, protesting against legisla- 
tion providing for compulsory Sunday observance; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

5809. Also, petition signed by 58 citizens of Idaho, in opposi- 
tion to legislation liberalizing the immigration law; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

5810. By Mr. STOBBS: Petition of residents of Worcester, 
Mass., urging Civil War pension legislation; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

5811. By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: Resolutions of Canton- 
ment No. 12, Indian war veterans, passed at Clay Center, Kans., 
urging that steps be taken to increase the pensions of sur- 
vivors of Indian war veterans and widows now on the pension 
roll; to the Committee on Pensions. 

5812. By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: Petition of citizens of 
Clifton, Colo., for better enforcement of the Volstead Act; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5813. By Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia: Petition signed by 
R. G. Winegardner and others, of Raleigh County, W. Va., 
asking for legislation for the relief of Civil War veterans’ 
widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5814. By Mr. WATSON: Petitions of citizens of ninth con- 
gressional district of Pennsylvania, comprising Bucks and 
Montgomery Counties, requesting the passage of pension legis- 
Iation increasing pensions to soldiers and Sailors of the Civil 
War and widows of soldiers and sailors; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

5815. By Mr. WOLVERTON: Petition of Samuel Spencer 
and other voters of Nicholas County, W. Va., asking Congress 
to consider a bill for the relief of Civil War widows; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. : 

5816. By Mr. WOOD: Memorial from residents of Valparaiso, 
Ind., asking that the Civil War pension bill become a law at 
the present session of Congress; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

5817. By Mr. WYANT: Petition of citizens of Scottdale and 
vicinity, Westmoreland County, Pa., urging the passage of the 
Lankford Sunday rest bill (H. R. 10311) ; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

5818. By Mr. ZIHLMAN: Petition of First Presbyterian 
Church of Hagerstown, Md., signed by Mrs. W. A. Gordon, 
Miss M. Ethel Kohler, Mrs. H. E. Burton, and others, requesting 
favorable action on House bill 10311, the Sunday observance 
bill; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


SENATE 
Monpay, January 31, 1927 


The Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Our heavenly Father, we thank Thee for the sunlight of this 
morning, and would ask that we may live in the sunshine of 
Thy presence, making everything tend in thought and purpose 
to the glory of Thy name. Grant that the work of this day 
shall receive Thy benediction. Be with us constantly. For 
Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen. 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of the legislative day of Tuesday, January 25, 1927, when, 
on request of Mr. CurTIs and by unanimous consent, the further 
reading was dispensed with and the Journal was approved. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 
The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Ferris Keyes Reed, Pa. 
Bayard Fess Ring Robinson, Ind. 
Bingham Fletcher La Follette Schall 
Blease Frazier Lenroot Sheppard 
Borah George McKellar Shipstead 
Bratton Gillett McLean Shortridge 
Broussard Glass McMaster Smith 
Bruce off cNa Smoot 
Cameron Gooding Mayfield Steck 
Capper Gould eans Stephens 
Caraway Greene Metcalf Trammell 
Copeland Hale Moses Tyson 
Couzens Harris Norbeck Walsh, Mont. 
Curtis Harrison Nye Warren 
Dale Heflin Oddie Watson 
Deneen Howell Overman Weller 
Dill Johnson Pepper Wheeler 
Edge Jones, N. Mex. Phipps Willis 
Edwards Jones, Wash. ine 
Ernst Kendrick Reed, Mo. 

Mr. BAYARD. I desire to announce the absence of the 


senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. GERRY] on account of 
illness. I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. METCALF. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. STEWART] is absent on official business. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I wish to state that the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH] is necessarily detained in 
his State on matters of public interest. I will let this announce- 
ment stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-eight Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Haltigan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had 
agreed to the report of the committee of conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 9971) for the regulation of radio com- 
munications, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 15414) to authorize the United States Veterans’ Bu- 
reau to accept a title to lands required for a hospital site in 
Rapides Parish, La., in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. PINE presented the following concurrent resolution of 
the Legislature of the State of Oklahoma, which was referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry: 

l STATE OF OKLAHOMA, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 
To all to whom these presents shall come, greeting: 

I, Graves Leeper, secretary of state of the State of Oklahoma, do 
hereby certify that the following and hereto attached is a true copy of 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 1, adopted by senate January 4, 1927, the 
original of which is now on file and a matter of record in this office. 

In testimony whereof I hereto set my hand and cause to be affixed 
the great seal of State. 

Done at the city of Oklahoma Cify this 25th day of January, A. D. 
1927. 

[SBAL.] GRAVES LEEPER, 

Secretary of State. 
LEE ROBERTS, 
Assistant Secretary of State. 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 1, by Austin, Gulager, Peck, Rice, Goodall, 
and Stewart, of the senate, and Foster, Thompson, Berry, McCombs, 
and Rogers, of the house 


A resolution memorializing Congress to assist in passing Senate bill 
No. 4808 


Whereas a surplus of farm crops has for years caused the market on 
these crops to fluctuate in such a manner as to materially interfere 
with the living conditions of our agricultural classes; and 

Whereas these surpluses have never proven to be surpluses over a 
term of years; and 

Whereas it is felt by all farm organizations in the United States, 
after having given mature thought to this question, that farm legisla- 
tion is necessary in order that the farmers might thus control these 
surpluses and spread them out over a term of years and thereby pre- 
vent these wide fluctuations; and 

Whereas a bill is now pending in Congress, Senate bill No. 4808; and 

Whereas the said bill will be before the Committees on Agriculture in 
both Houses in Congress on January 6; and 

Whereas we believe that the passage of this legislation will mate- 
rially benefit our agricultural classes at this time and in future: Now 
therefore 

Be it resolved by the Senate of the State of Oklahoma (the House of 
Representatives concurring therein), That we do hereby memorialize 
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Congress to pass this legislation without material change at as early a | son County, Colo., certain public lands in Delta County, Colo., 


date as is possible. 
Adopted by the senate this the 4th day of January, 1927. 
Mac Q. WILLIAMSON, 
President pro tempore of the Senate. 


Adopted by the house of representatives this 5th day of January, 
1927. 
D. A, STOVALL, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Correctly enrolied. 
Dave BOYER, 
Chairman Committee on Engrossing and Enrolling. 


Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Topeka, Kans., praying for the passage of legislation granting 
increased pensions to Civil War veterans and their widows, 
which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. GILLETT presented a petition of sundry citizens of the 
State of Massachusetts, praying for the passage of legislation 
granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans and their 
widows, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. ASHURST presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Prescott, Ariz., praying for the prompt passage of the so-called 
White radio bill without amendment, which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Mr. WILLIS presented a petition of sundry citizens of the 
State of Ohio, praying for the passage of legislation granting 
increased pensions to Civil War veterans and their widows, 
which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Franklin 
County (Ohio) Council of the American Legion, favoring the 
immediate institution of such measures as will make it pos- 
sible for needy ex-service men to avail themselves of the finan- 
cial assistance provided by law, but which at present is nullified 
by the action of the banks, and the finding of some way to 
utilize the services of the Post Office Department in connection 
with the Veterans’ Bureau, for this purpose, as the post office 
is represented in every community and should be made avail- 
able for those in rural districts where the Veterans’ Bureau 
is not represented, etc., which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

Mr. COPELAND presented a resolution adopted by the New 
York State Chapter, American War Mothers, favoring a more 
complete execution of the principles of the national defense act 
of 1920, so that the Nation may be in a state of preparedness, 
and commending the national defense work of Maj. Gen. Charles 
P. Summerall, Chief of Staff of the Army, which was referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a telegram in the nature of a memorial 
from Norman Baker, president American Broadcasters, Musca- 
tine, Iowa, remonstrating against the passage of the bill (H. R. 
9971) for the regulation of radio communications, and for other 
purposes, as agreed to in conference on the ground that it gives 
monopoly of communications to private interests, and so forth, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Suffolk 
County and Brooklyn, in the State of New York, praying for 
the passage of legislation granting increased pensions to Civil 
War veterans and their widows, which was referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. McNARY presented a telegram, which was referred to 
the Committee on Commerce, and ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


SALEM, OREG., January 29, 1927. 
Hon. CHARLES L. McNary, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Our information is that a large number of toll bridge bills have been 
introduced at this session of Congress granting franchises to private 
individuals for bridge structures at strategic points in many States 
where traffic is brought to them by improved State and county high- 
ways. Our view is that no permits of this kind should be granted 
except under unusual circumstances, and then only when the rights of 
the public are properly safeguarded. To do this it would seem neces- 
sary to revise present form of franchises and give the States and the 
United States Bureau of Public Roads an opportunity to be heard. We 
indorse the resolution against privately owned toll bridges adopted by 
the American Association of State Highway Officials at Pinehurst last 
October. 

OREGON Strate HIGHWAY COMMISSION, 


EXCHANGE OF LANDS IN COLORADO 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, from the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands and Surveys I report back favorably, with amend- 
ments, the bill (S. 4069) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to exchange for lands in private ownership in Gunni- 


and I submit a report (No. 1358) thereon. I call the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Puiprs] to the bill. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, this is a measure providing 
for the exchange of a small acreage of land in Colorado. The 
department is favorable and so reported. It is much to the 
advantage of the Government to make the exchange, and it is 
the desire to have early action on the bill. I request unani- 
mous consent for its present consideration. 

Mr. CURTIS. Let the bill be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, this morning is calendar morn- 
ing, and we do not have many calendar mornings. 

Mr. PHIPPS. There will be no debate on the bill. If there 
should be any debate upon it, I would gladly let it go to the 
calendar. It is a proper request. The committee unanimously 
reported in favor of the bill carrying out the recommendation 
of the.Department of the Interior. The Government gets 520 
acres of land in exchange for 400 acres. 

Mr. BRUCE. I am not questioning the merits of the meas- 
ure. I am afraid it would set a precedent and be followed by 
other applications of the same kind. 

Mr. PHIPPS. No valid objection can be made to the bill. . 

Mr. BRUCE. Order is heaven’s first law, and I invoke it, 
I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 


The bill will 
go to the calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. KENDRICK, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred the bill (S. 4669) for the relief 
of the Kentucky-Wyoming Oil Co. (Inc.), reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 1855) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 120) authorizing the acceptance of 
title to certain lands in Teton County, Wyo., adjacent to the 
winter elk refuge in said State established in accordance with 
the act of Congress of August 10, 1912 (37 Stat. L., p. 293), re- 
ported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 
1356) thereon. 

Mr. STEPHENS, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 1453) for the relief of Frank Topping 
and others, reported it with amendments and submitted a re- 
port (No. 1357) thereon. 

Mr. DILL, from the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 12064) providing for a 
grant of land to the county of San Juan, in the State of Wash- 
ington, for recreational and public-park purposes, reported it 
without amendment and submitted a report (No. 1359) thereon. 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND 
GROUNDS 


Mr. KEYES. From the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate I report back favorably 
without amendment the resolution (S. Res. 322) submitted by 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] on the 7th instant, 
and I ask unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read for the 
information of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution. 

Mr. WARREN. What is the maximum amount tobe allowed? 

Mr. KEYES. There is no maximum amount. It is the usual 
resolution authorizing a standing committee of the Senate to 
employ a stenographer and hold hearings. It has not been 
found necessary to have such a resolution for the committee 
until the present time. 

Mr. WARREN. Very well. 

There being no objection, the resolution was considered by 
unanimous consent and agreed to, as follows: 


Senate Resolution 322 


Resolved, That the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, or 
any subcommittee thereof, is authorized during the Sixty-ninth Congress 
to send for persons, books, and papers, to administer oaths, and to 
employ a stenographer, at a cost not exceeding 25 cents per 100 words, 
to report such hearings as may be had on any subject before said com- 
mittee, the expense thereof #9 be paid out of the contingent fund of 
the Senate; and that the committee, or any subcommittee thercof, may 
sit during any session or recess of the Senate. 


CORINNE W. COLBERT 


Mr. KEYES, from the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, reported favorably without 
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amendment the resolution S. Res. 316, submitted by Mr. KEYES 
on the 6th instant, and it was read, considered by unanimous 
consent, and agreed to as follows: 


Senate Resolution 316 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate hereby is authorized and 
directed to pay from the contingent fund of the Senate to Corinne W. 
Colbert, widow of Howard M. Colbert, late a laborer in the employ of 
the Senate under supervision of the Sergeant at Arms, a sum equal to 
six months’ compensation at the rate he was receiving by law at the 
time of his death, said sum to be considered inclusive of funeral ex- 
penses and all other allowances. 


ANNIE TRAMBLE 


Mr. KEYES, from the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, reported favorably without 
amendment the resolution S. Res. 315, submitted by Mr. Krys 
on the 6th instant, and it was read, considered by unanimous 
consent, and agreed to as follows: 

Senate Resolution 315 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate hereby is authorized and 
directed to pay from the contingent fund of the Senate to Annie 
Tramble, sister of William Harrod, late a laborer in the employ of the 
Senate under supervision of the Sergeant at Arms, a sum equal to six 
months’ compensation at the rate he was receiving by law at the time 
of his death, said sum to be considered inclusive of funeral expenses 


and all other allowances. 
INVESTIGATION OF CONTRACT WITH FRED HERRICK 


Mr. KEYES. From the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate I report back favorably 
with an amendment the resolution (S. Res. 332) submitted by 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. CAMERON] for the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. STANFIELD] on the 24th instant. I call the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Arizona [Mr. CAMERON] to it. 

Mr. CAMERON. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the resolution. 

The resolution was read and considered by unanimous con- 
sent, as follows; 

Whereas on June 15, 1923, a contract was entered into by and 
between the United States Forest Service and one Fred Herrick, of St. 
Maries, Idaho, for the purchase by said Herrick of approximately 
890,000,000 feet of timber situate in the United States forest reserve 
in Grant County, Oreg., known as the Bear Valley unit of the Malheur 
National Forest; and 

Whereas by the terms of said contract the said purchaser agreed 
within a period of two years from the date of said contract to construct 
and complete, ready for operation, approximately 80 miles of common- 
carrier railroad to a designated point within said Grant County, Oreg. ; 
and 

Whereas by the terms of said contract said Herrick agreed to cont 
mence logging operations by April 1, 1925; and 

Whereas it is charged by reliable citizens of Grant and Harney 
Counties, Oreg., that said Herrick has failed and refused to carry out 
the terms of said contract, as is therein specified; and 

Whereas on two different occasions said Forest Service has, since the 
signing of said contract, granted to said Herrick and to the corporations 
by means of which he is attempting to develop said project an extension 
of one year to complete the performance of said contract, making a total 
of two years’ extension which has thus been granted; and 

Whereas said Herrick and said corporations are now requesting 
another extension on said contract from said Forest Service; and 

Whereas said citizens further charge that one James W. Girard, 
while in the employ of the United States Forest Service, in a responsible 
position, in its office in Missoula, Mont., was instrumental in getting 
said Herrick to bid on said timber and to enter into said contract; 
that soon after bids were opened and before said contract was signed 
said Girard resigned his position with the Forest Service and entered 
snid Herrick’s employ in the development of said project, at an increase 
in salary of $5,000 per year over what he had been receiving from the 
Governnrent; that soon after said contract was signed one Frank 
Klobucher, also an employee of the Forest Service in said Missoula 
office, likewise resigned his position and accepted a position with said 
Herrick in connection with said project at a substantial increase in 
salary; that soon thereafter said Herrick, Girard, and Klobucher acted 
as incorporators of the Fred H. Herrick Lumber Co. and of the Maiheur 
Railroad Co., which are the operating corporations organized by said 
Herrick to develop said project, and said Girard and Klobucher became 
and now are officers, directors, and stockholders of and in said cor- 
porations; and 

Whereas reliable citizens of said counties also state that there are 
circumstances surrounding said transactions which strongly indicate 
that there was fraud and collusion between said Herrick and certain 
officials of the United States Forest Service in the making by said 
Herrick of said bid and in the execution of said contract, and that said 


Herrick has told different persons in said counties that he would not 
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have entered into said contract if he had not been assured in advance 
by officials of the United States Forest Service that he would be granted 
all the extensions of time he desired to complete said contract; and 

Whereas on December 4, 1926, the county court of said Grant County 
adopted resolutions in which, among other things, it is charged in effect 
that it is apparent that the unusual privileges extended to said Her- 
rick and said corporations, and the leniency shown to them in regard 
to the violations of the terms of said contract, have been due to the 
connection between said Herrick and said former employees of the 
United States Forest Service, and said resolution requested that the 
Oregon delegation in Congress demand a complete investigation of the 
original advertising of said timber for sale by the Forest Service, and 
of the execution of said contract, and of all such extensions granted, 
and of the activities of present and former employees of the United 
States Forest Service in connection with said matters; and 

Whereas said citizens further charge that neither said Herrick nor 
said corporations ever had, and have not now, sufficient financial re- 
sources to perform said contract according to its provisions, and charge 
that said contract was secured, as aforesaid, as a pure speculation 
on the part of said Herrick and said Girard; and 

Whereas on January 20, 1927, the Legislative Assembly of the State 
of Oregon, without a dissenting vote, adopted a memorial, in which, 
among other things, it memoralized the Senate of the United States 
to appoint a special committee to investigate the facts surrounding 
the execution of said contract and the granting of said extensions of 
time; that such committee be authorized to recommend to the Depart- 
ment of Justice the institution of proper legal proceedings to fully pro- 
tect the interests of the citizens of said Grant County, the State of 
Oregon, and of the United States: Now therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys, or any 
duly authorized subcommittee thereof, is authorized to investigate and 
inquire into all matters and things surrounding and connected with the 
advertising and receiving of bids for the sale of said timber, the execu- 
tion of said contract, and the granting of said extensions of time. to 
perform said contract. For the purpose of this resolution such com- 
mittee or subcommittee is authorized to hold hearings; to require by 
subpeena or otherwise the attendance of such witnesses, and the pro- 
duction of such books, papers, documents, and records, and to admin- 
ister such oaths and to take such testimony and to make such expendi- 
tures therefor as it may deem advisable. The cost of stenographic 
service to report such hearings shall not be in excess of 25 cents per 
hundred words. The expenses of such committee or subcommittee, 
which shall not exceed the sum of $3,000, shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate, and the expenditure of said sum is hereby 
authorized for the above purposes. The said committee or subcom- 
mittee shall make a final report on said matters to the Senate as to its 
findings on or before the 20th day of February, 1927, together with 
recommendations for such legislation or action as it may deem neces- 
sary and proper. 


The amendment was, on page 5, line 7, before the word 
“day,” to strike out the figures “20th” and insert “28th,” so 
as to read: 


On or before the 28th day of February, 1927. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The resolution as amended was agreed to. 
The preamble was agreed to. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ODDIE: 

A bill (S. 5522) to authorize the appropriation for use by 
the Secretary of Agriculture of certain funds for wool stand- 
ards, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

By Mr. KENDRICK: 

A bill (S. 5523) authorizing the Shoshone Tribe of Indians 
of the Wind River Reservation in Wyoming to submit claims to 
the Court of Claims; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. PINE: 

A bill (S. 5524) to refer the claims of the loyal Creek Indians 
to the Court of Claims, with the right of appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. McMASTER: 

A bill (S. 5525) granting a pension to Laura R. Holliday; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 5526) regulating Indian allotments disposed of by 
will; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. BRATTON: 

A bill (S. 5527) granting a pension to Robert Ownby; and 

A bill (S. 5528) granting a pension to Bramble B. Ownby ; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: 

A bill (S. 5529) granting an increase of pension to Abbie N. 
Thorn (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 
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By Mr. WELLER: 

A bill (S. 5530) to promote the efficiency of the Navy; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SHIPSTEAD: 

A bill (S. 5581) granting an increase of pension to John F. 
Mossberg; and 

A bill (S. 5532) granting a pension to William J. O’Brien; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 5533) to regulate the height and exterior design 
and construction of public and private buildings in the National 
Capital fronting on or located within 200 feet of a public build- 
ing or public park; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. HOWELL: 

A bill (S. 5534) granting an increase of pension to Lucy 
Cormick; to the Committee on Pensions, 

A bill (S. 5535) granting the consent of Congress to the 
Nebraska-Iowa Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Missouri 
River; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

‘A bill (S. 5536) for the relief of Will Foring Brown (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: 

A bill (S. 5537) further extending the time for the com- 
mencement and completion by Dauphin Island Railway & Har- 
bor Co. of the bridge or bridges across the water between the 
mainland at or near Cedar Point and Dauphin Island, Mobile 
County, Ala., and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 5538) relating to the proof of occupancy and pos- 
session of public lands, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. MEANS: 

A bill (S. 5539) to authorize and direct the Comptroller Gen- 
eral to settle and allow the claims of E. A. Goldenweiser, 
Edith M. Furbush, and Horatio M. Pollock for services ren- 
oe to the Department of Commerce; to the Committee on 

aims. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 5540) requiring the Board of Tax Appeals to pass 
on certain proposed refunds of taxes; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

A bill (S. 5541) granting an increase of pension to Emily 
Atherton (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 5542) to fix the salaries of the members of the 
Board of Commissioners of the District of Columbia; and 

A bill (S. 5548) to amend an act entitled “An act to create 
a juvenile court in and for the District of Columbia”; to the 
Committee on the District of ‘Columbia. 

A bill (S. 5544) granting an increase of pension to Martha 
A. Evans (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. NORBECK: 

A bill (S. 5545) to provide for the protection of municipal 
watersheds within the national forests; to the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 15414) to authorize the United States Vet- 
erans’ Bureau to accept a title to lands required for a hospital 
site in Rapides Parish, La., was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 


AMENDMENT TO FARM RELIEF BILL 


Mr. HARRISON submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 4808) to establish a Federal 
farm board to aid in the orderly marketing and in the control 
and disposition of the surplus of agricultural commodities, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


AMENDMENT TO THE STATE, JUSTICE, COMMERCE, AND LABOR 
APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. PINE submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to House bill 16576, the State, Justice, Commerce, and 
Labor Departments appropriation bill, which was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed, 
as follows: 


On page 60, line 6, to strike out ‘ $199,160” and insert “ $224,160,” 
and on page 60, line 7, to strike out “$116,480” and insert 
“ $118,980.” 
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EXPORT OF FINISHED MANUFACTURES AND IMPORT or CRUDE 
MATERIALS 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I submit a resolution, which I 
ask may go over under the rule and be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 337) was read and ordered to lie 
over under the rule, as follows: 


Whereas the value of finished manufactures is becoming a rapidly 
increasing proportion of the value of all exports, being 35 per cent 
of the value of all exports in the fiscal year 1925 and 41.6 per cent 
in 1926, while the value of crude foodstuffs and food animals exported 
fell from 10.1 per cent in 1925 to 5.4 per cent in 1926, and the 
value of other crude material exported fell from 29.3 per cent of the 
value of all exports in 1925 to 28 per cent in 1926, a reduction of 
$100,130,000 ; and 

Whereas the value of crude materials imported is constantly increas- 
ing, being 36.4 per cent of the value of all imports in 1925 and 42.7 
per cent of the value in 1926, an increase of $453,333,000, while the 
value of finished manufactures imported fell from 21 per cent of the 
value of all imports in 1925 to 20 per cent in 1926; and 

Whereas it is apparent that a continuation in the reduction of the 
proportionate value and volume of exports of crude foodstuffs and raw 
material produced on farms, such as cotton, will materially injure 
agriculture, and that our present fiscal and foreign investment policies 
may have resulted in such reduction: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Secretary of Commerce be requested to inform 
the Senate what means, if any, are being used by that department, 
through the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce and other- 
wise, to stimulate the export of finished manufactures and the impor- 
tation of crude materials, and that the Secretary of State be requested 
to inform the Senate to what extent, if any, members of the Diplomatic 
and Consular Service are working on similar lines. 


CONFERENCE REPORT—RADIO REGULATION (S. DOC. NO. 200) 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I submit a conference report on 
the radio bill, being the bill (H. R. 9971) for the regulation 
of radio communications, and for other purposes, and ask that 
it may be printed. I may state to the Senate that I hope to 
call the report up to-morrow or Wednesday, as opportunity may 
be offered. 

I wish to state further that while it is not customary, 
I think, for the managers of a conference on the part of the 
Senate to submit a statement in explanation, this bill being a 
rewritten bill, I ask unanimous consent to have printed a state- 
ment on the part of the managers of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

[For conference report, see the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
Saturday, January 29, 1927, proceedings in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, pages 2557-2562. ] 

The statement on the part of the Senate managers is as 
follows: 


STATEMENT OF THE MANAGERS ON THE PART OD THE SENATE 


The managers on the part of the Senate at the conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9971) for the regulation of 
radio communications, and for other purposes, submit the fol- 
lowing written statement explaining the effect of the action 
agreed on: 

The amendment of the Senate struck out all after the enact- 
ing clause of the House bill and substituted therefor a new bill. 
The House bill continued original jurisdiction over radio com- 
munication in the Department of Commerce, but set up a com- 
mission of five members to be appointed by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate, to which the Secretary of Commerce 
was authorized to refer any matter, the determination of which 
was vested in him by the bill, and to which any person inter- 
ested in or aggrieved by any decision of the Secretary might 
appeal. The Senate bill also created a commission, but gave 
to it original jurisdiction and complete control over radio 
regulation. 

Except for necessary changes chargeable to this difference 
in authority, many of the sections in the House bill and in the 
Senate amendment were the same, and an agreement between 
the conferees concerning the authority of the commission and 
of the Secretary of Commerce carried with it an agreement 
as to most of the provisions in the bill. The task of the con- 
ferees then as to such matters became one of drafting. 

Section 1 of the bill asserts by way of preamble the intent of 
the legislation. It then specifically forbids the use or opera- 
tion of any apparatus for the transmission of energy or com- 
munieations by radio in interstate or foreign commerce, except 
under and in accordance with the act and with a license granted 
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under the provisions of the act. This section is substantially 
the same as the corresponding sections in the House bill and in 
the Senate amendment. 

Section 2 divides the United States, for the purposes of the 
act, into five zones. This section is identical with the corre- 
sponding sections of the House bill and the Senate amendment. 

Section 3 establishes the Federal radio commission of five 
members, of whom no more than one shall be appointed from 
any zone. By the House bill the commissioners~were to re- 
ceive a per diem of $25 and there was a limitation upon the 
number of days’ pay they might receive in each year. The 
corresponding provision of the Senate amendment provided a 
salary of $10,000 a year. The agreement here presented pro- 
vides a compensation of $10,000 for the first year’s service and 
thereafter a compensation of $30 a day. It is perhaps im- 
portant to note also that the term of the commissioners as 
fixed by the House bill was seven years, as fixed by the Senate 
amendment five years, and as fixed in this report six years. 

Section 4 of the bill vests in the commission generally origi- 
nal jurisdiction over all radio stations. It gives to the com- 
mission much the same authority as was vested originally in 
the Secretary of Commerce by section 1 (B) of the House bill. 
The jurisdiction conferred in this paragraph is substantially 
the same as the jurisdiction conferred upon the commission by 
section 1 (C) of the Senate amendment. The important change 
from the provision of the Senate amendment is that while under 
the Senate bill this original jurisdiction was vested permanently 
in the commission, the jurisdiction is by this compromise as 
agreed upon limited to one year in time. 

Section 5 of the bill as agreed upon permits the Secretary of 
Commerce after one year to exercise all the original powers 
and authority vested in the commission by the preceding sec- 
tion except the power of revocation of licenses subject to 
reference, protest, and appeal to the commission. It provides 
that after one year’s time the Secretary shall refer to the com- 
mission for its action applications for station licenses or for 
the renewal or modification of existing station licenses as to 
the granting of which controversy arises or against the grant- 
ing of which protest is filed by any party in interest, and any 
application which the applicant himself requests be transferred 
to the commission, The section also authorizes the Secretary to 
refer to the commission any matter concerning which he has 
authority, It also provides for an appeal to the commission 
from any decision of the Secretary by any person aggrieved or 
whose interests are adversely affected thereby. In these in- 
stances the commission is to hear the matter so brought before 
it de novo and its decisions are to be final, subject to court 
review only. 

In addition to the powers conferred upon the Secretary of 
Commerce with respect to station licenses, section 5 vests in 
the Secretary of Commerce various administrative duties. The 
section also confers upon the Secretary control over station 
operators. R 

A provision is found in section 5 which in substance forbids 
the issuance of a station license either by the Secretary or the 
commission until the applicant therefor has executed a waiver 
of any claim as against the regulatory power of the United 
States. This is a modification of a provision carried in the 
Senate amendment. 

Section 6 is substantially the same as sections dealing with 
the same matter in the House bill and in the Senate amend- 
ment. It defines the status of Government stations, it author- 
izes the President in proper cases to close or to take over the 
use or the control of all private stations within the United 
States. 

Section 7 provides for the ascertainment of the just compen- 
sation to be paid for the taking of private stations under the 
authority of the preceding section. It is taken from the 
Senate amendment to the House bill. 

Section 8 follows sections of the same general purpose in the 
House bill and in the Senate amendment. 

Section 9 authorizes the ‘issuance of licenses if public con- 
venience, interest, or necessity will be served thereby. The 
same test or guide for the licensing authority is laid down in 
both the House bill and in the Senate amendment. It provides 
also for the distribution of stations, wave lengths, periods of 
time for operation and of power among the different States and 
communities so as to give equitable radio service throughout 
the United States. A similar provision is in the House bill and 
in the Senate amendment. The section also provides that the 
term of the licenses for broadcasting stations shall not be for 
longer than three years and that the term for any other class 
of station license shall not be longer than five years. This is 
a compromise provision. The House bill placed a limitation of 
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five years upon licenses without regard to their character. The 
Senate amendment placed a limitation of two years upon all 
licenses, The section carries a privilege for renewal of the 
licenses, aS did both the original House bill and the Senate 
amendment. 

Section 10 embodies no substantial change from the corre- 
sponding provision of either the House bill or the Senate amend- 
ment. 

Section 11 authorizes the licensing authority, which means 
the commission or the Secretary of Commerce, depending upon 
whether the application is filed within one year or after one 
year, to issue licenses upon examination of the application if it 
determines that public interest, convenience, or necessity would 
be served by the granting thereof. It provides, however, that 
in the event the licensing authority upon examination of an 
application does not reach such decision with respect thereto, 
it shall then notify the applicant and fix and give notice of a 
time and place of hearing on the application. 

The section also provides that licenses shall carry notice to 
the holder of certain conditions to which the license is subject. 
This provision is substantially the same as a similar provision 
in the House bill and in the Senate amendment. 

There is carried also in this section during the first year in 
which the commission has original jurisdiction, authority to the 
Secretary of Commerce to act in cases of emergency when the 
commission is not in session but with the provision that any 
action of the Secretary authorized under the paragraph shail 
continue in force and effect only until the commission acts on 
the matter. 

Section 12 is substantially the same as a corresponding section 
in the House bill and in the Senate amendment. 

Sections 13, 14, and 15 are substantially the same as com- 
parable provisions in the House bill and in the Senate amend- 
ment dealing with the same subjects. 

Section 16 provides for appeals and is a compromise between 
the views of the two Houses. By the terms of the House bill 
all appeals were to the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia. Under this provision all appeals except as to revoci- 
tion of licenses go to the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia. Appeals upon questions of revocation may be taken 
either to the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia or 
to the district court of the United States in the district in 
which the station and apparatus covered by the license is located. 
This latter provision appeared in the Senate amendment. 

Section 17 is identical with the corresponding provision in the 
House bill and in the Senate amendment. 

Section 18 was not embodied in the House bill. It is a modi- 
fication of one of the sections of the Senate amendment. It 
provides in substance that if any licensee shall permit a legally 
qualified candidate for public office to use a broadcasting sta- 
tion the licensee shall afford equal opportunities to all other 
candidates for the sume office to use the station. 

Section 19 is substantially the same as the corresponding 
provision of the House bill and the Senate amendment. 

Section 20 appeared in the House bill. 

Section 21 provides for the issuance of construction permits 
and is the same as the provision dealing with the same subject 
matter in the House bill. 

Sections 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, and 28 are found in both the 
House bill and in the Senate amendment. 

Section 29: That part of section 29 which refers to the power 
of censorship and to the freedom of speech is taken from the 
Senate amendment, there being no similar provisions in the 
House bill. 

Section 30 deals with the use of Government stations in com- 
mercial business. There was no similar provision in the House 
bill. Authority to use Government stations for the transmis- 
sion of press messages and commercial messages was given by a 
joint resolution of Congress approved June 5, 1920, as amended. 
The section which appears in this bill is the resolution of June 
5, 1920, as amended, with very slight change therein. 

Sections 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, and 36 are substantially the same 
as corresponding provisions of the House bill and the Senate 
amendment. 

Section 37 aims to make available for the purposes of this act 
funds heretofore appropriated for radio purposes and gives au- 
thority for like appropriations hereafter. 

Section 38 is similar to a corresponding provision in the House 
bill and the Senate amendment. : 

Section 39 repeals previous legislation with respect to radio 
which is either in conflict with or is superseded by the present 
bill. 

Section 40 provides that the act shall take effect immediately. 
but that for a period of 60 days no holder of a license or an ex- 
tension thereof under the act of 1912 shall be subject to the 
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penalties provided in this act for operating a station without | ing the navigability of navigable rivers,” as amended, was 


the license herein required. 
Section 41 authorizes the act to be cited as the radio act of 
1927. 
JAMES E. WATSON, 
F. R. Goopine, 
C. C. DILL, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 


TAX REDUCTION 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
resolution coming over from a previous day, which will be 
read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 336), submitted 
by Mr. Harrison January 28, 1927, as follows: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate that permanent tax 
legislation should be enacted during the present session of the Con- 
gress, providing for tax reduction sufficient to absorb the surplus in 
the Treasury resulting from revenue received under the tax laws now 
in force: 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, the senior Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoot], the chairman of the Finance Committee, is 
very much indisposed this morning, and has requested that this 
resolution may go over until to-morrow. The Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Curtis] has agreed that when the Senate shal] 
conclude its business to-day an adjournment will be taken, so 
that the resolution can come up to-morrow. Therefore I ask 
that the resolution may go over under the rule until to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over under 
the rule. Morning business is closed. The calendar under 
Rule VIII is in order. The clerk will state the first bill on 
the calendar. 


PROTECTION OF MIGRATORY BIRDS 


The bill (S. 2607) for the purpose of more effectively meet- 
ing the obligations of the existing migratory-bird treaty with 
Great Britain by the establishment of migratory-bird refuges 
to furnish in perpetuity homes for migratory birds, the provision 
of funds for establishing such areas, and the furnishing of ade- 
quate protection of migratory birds, for the establishment of 
public shooting grounds to preserve the American system of 
free shooting, and for other purposes, was announced as first in 
order on the calendar. 

Mr. KING. Let that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT 


The bill (S. 2808) to amend section 24 of the interstate com- 
merce act, as amended, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, this bill will, of course, go over 
this morning, but I wish to give notice to the Senate that as. 
soon as the necessary supply bills shall be out of the way I shall 
insist upon the Senate taking some action in reference to this 
measure. I think we have had sufficient evidence of the neces- 
sity for enacting the kind of legislation proposed in the bill. 
We have had some quite unpleasant experiences in reference to 
the appointment and apportionment of interstate commerce 
commissioners, and I think the trade and traffic situation of 
the country is now sufficiently standardized and defined so that 
we may consider this matter intelligently and apportion the 
representation of the country acording to the needs of our 
transportation business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


TRUTH IN FABRICS 


The bill (S. 1618) to prevent deceit and unfair prices that 
result from the unrevealed presence of substitutes for virgin 
wool in woven or knitted fabrics purporting to contain wool and 
in garments or articles of apparel made therefrom, manufac- 
tured in any Territory of the United States or the District of 
Columbia, or transported or intended to be transported in inter- 
state or foreign commerce, and providing penalties for the viola- 
tion of the provisions of this act, and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, a number of Senators have 
expressed a desire to take part in the discussion of this bill. 
It is unlikely that the bill could cme to a vote during the morning 
hour, but I now give notice that at an early day I shall ask 
to have a special order made for the consideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 718) authorizing an appropriation to be expended 
under the provisions of section 7 of the act of March 1, 1911, 
entitled “An act to enable any State to cooperate with any other 
State or States, or with the United States, for the protection 
of the watersheds of navigable streams, and to appoint a com- 
mission for the acquisition of lands for the purpose of conserv- 


announced as next in order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 66) to provide for the establishment, operation, 
and maintenance of foreign-trade zones in ports of entry of the 
United States, to expedite and encourage foreign commerce, and 
for other purposes, was announced as next in order, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think I shall have to ask that 
that bill go over. We can not dispose of it under the five-minute 
rule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


RETIREMENT OF VOLUNTEER OFFICERS OF WORLD WAR 


The bill (S. 3027) making eligible for retirement, under cer- 
tain conditions, officers and former officers of the Army of the 
United States, other than officers of the Regular Army, who 
incurred physical disability in line of duty while in the service 
of the United States during the World War was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I wish to take occasion while 
this bill is up to make an inquiry of members of the Finance 
Committee. I do not see the chairman of the committee pres- 
ent, but the Republican leader is here, and he also is a member 
of that committee. I should like to ask what we may expect 
oe to a report on what is known as the alien property 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the alien property bill is al- 
most completed. Experts are going over the amendments this 
morning, and I understand the committee will be ready either 
to-morrow morning or on Wednesday morning to report the bill 
out of the committee. The amendments have been agreed upon, 
and the bill will be ready to report as soon as the amendments 
have been verified and the bill has been put into proper shape. 

Mr, BORAH. There is nothing, then, in the report that is 
going around that there is no intention to report the bill out 
until the week before the session is to end? 

Mr. CURTIS. There is not. The committee has been work- 
ing every day on the bill, and this morning finally agreed 
upon the amendments to it. 

Mr. TYSON. Mr. President, was objection made to the con- 
sideration of Senate bill 3027? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the bill will take some discussion, 
and I think probably we had better let it go over and try to 
arrange some time for its consideration. 

Mr. TYSON. I ask unanimous consent that this bill shall 
be set for a special order, to be effective immediately after the 
conclusion of the consideration of what is known as the milk 
bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I can not for the moment 
consent to that. If the Senator will pardon me, I want to see 
his bill passed, and I will aid him as best I can in that design; 
but upon the program of the steering committee, on this side, 
at least, certain bills have been fixed in their order, one of 
very grave consequence, indeed, and of very great importance. 
It is therefore impossible at the moment for me to consent to 
the Senator’s suggestion. I shall be glad to take.the matter 
up with him subsequently and see if we can not arrive at an 
adjustment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I do not object to the present consideration 
of the bill. 

Mr. SMITH. I am going to ask the Senator 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah ob- 
ject to the consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KING. Yes; I suggest 

Mr. SMITH. Before the Senator from Utah makes the ob- 
jection, I should like to make an inquiry as to whether or not 
the bill has been allotted any place in the program by the 
steering committee? 

Mr. TYSON. I wish to say that it has not. The majority 
leader on the other side said the other day that he would try 
to get the bill given a place, but I have not been able to get any 
place given to the bill. It has been put over every time that 
I have brought it up. It seems to me that if I am ever going 
to have the bill considered I shall have to make a motion and 
endeavor to have the Senate take it up at some special time. 

Mr. SMITH. I suggest to the Senator from Tennessee that 
he try to convert the Senate into a steering committee and see 
if we can not possibly expedite the consideration of some meas- 
ures which are of as great importance as is this bill. 

Mr. TYSON. Mr. President, I am going to make a motion, 
if it is in order, that this bill be fixed for a special order, to 
take effect immediately after the conclusion of what is known 
as the milk bill, being House bill 11768. 


Is there objection to the present 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator’s motion is not in 
arder on Monday morning. 


BILLS AND RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 454) to prevent the sale of cotton and grain in 
future markets was announced as next in order. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I see that minority views 
have been filed on that bill by the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. RANSDELL]. He is not present, and it seems to me that 
that. bill ought to go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2584) to promote the development. protection, 
and utilization of grazing facilities on public lands, to stabilize 
the range stock-raising industry, and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. BRATTON. I ask that that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 188) to amend paragraph 2 of Rule 
XXXVIII of the Standing Rules of the Senate, relative to 
nominations, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let the resolution go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3840) to provide for the consolidation of carriers 
by railroad and the unification of railway properties within the 
United States was announced as next in order. 

Mr. FESS. I ask that that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


EXTENSION OF CIVIL SERVICE ACT TO PROHIBITION EMPLOYEES 


The bill (H. R. 3821) to place under the civil service act the 
personnel of the Treasury Department authorized by section 
38 of the naticnal prohibition act was announced as next in 
order. | vn oot 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I should like to make a brief 
statement before any Senator makes objection to the considera- 
tion of this bill. The bill has been on the calendar for a con- 
siderable time. It provides for putting prohibition officers under 
the provisions of the civil service act. The bill passed the 
House and was reported out of the Civil Service Committee 
of the Senate unanimously. I do not believe there can be any 
serious objection to the bill nor that it will lead to any dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, if this is the bill to put pro- 
hibition-enforcement officers under the civil service, I must 
object. I think there are too many of them that we have got to 
get rid of already, and I do not want to give life jobs to such 
employees and then try to get rid of them hereafter. 

Mr. COUZENS. The Senator misapprehends the situation, 
because the prohibition officers now employed are not covered 
under the bill, and therefore it does not cover the officers whom 
the Senator objects to having covered. It provides for an 
entirely new examination, and the examination will be con- 
ducted under the rules of the Civil Service Commission, Fur- 
thermore, the Senator, I think, does not understand that any 
civil-service employee may be removed at will. 

Mr. NORBECK. That is like the situation referred to by a 
mayor of Chicago at one time, who said, when he found civil- 
service employees of the city who were incompetent and made 
complaint against them, the Civil Service Commission put him 
on trial instead of the incompetent employees. In other words, 
the process of getting rid of a civil-service employee is very 
slow. Washington is full of them. 

Mr. COUZENS. That is not correct, because, under the law, 
a civil-service employee may be dismissed at the will of the 
department head. The only reason that we have civil-service 
restrictions at all is to prevent politicians from filling the places 
after the removals have been made. In other words, there is 
no objection whatever to removing anybody that a department 
head desires to have removed, but the only qualification is that 
he shall not fill the place by his own choice. 

Mr. NORBECK. This is the only measure the prohibition 
advocates favor which the “wets” also very enthusiastically 
favor. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. NORBECK. I have objected, Mr. President. 

Mr. BLEASE. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made, and the Dill 
will be passed over. 

BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2938) for the relief of the stockholders of the 
First National Bank of Newton, Mass., was announced as next 
in order. . | Sey & 

Mr. BRATTON. I ask that that bill go over. _ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 
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The bill (S. 2929) to authorize the refunding of certain evi- 
dences of indebtedness issued by carriers in interstate com- 
merce, and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Let that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 786) to amend the act entitled “An act for the 
retirement of employees in the classified civil service, and for 
other purposes,” approved May 22, 1920, and acts in amendment 
thereof, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I ask that that bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


FRENCH SPOLIATION CLAIMS 


The bill (S. 62) for the allowance of certain claims for in- 
demnity for spoliations by the French prior to July 31, 1801, 
ee erie by the Court of Claims, was announced as next in 
order. 5 

Mr. HOWELL. I ask that the bill go over. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I move that the bill be taken 
up for consideration notwithstanding the objection. I should 
like to say that, so far as I am concerned, I shall be glad to 
limit my observations to the space of half an hour. That is 
all the time I ask for the presentation of that bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Maryland that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill.. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion is not debatable. 

Mr. ASHURST. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BRUCE. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. pv Pont]. 
Not knowing how he would vote on this question, I withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson]. I do not 
know how he would vote on this question, and therefore I with- 
hold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CURTIS (after having voted in the affirmative). I have 
a pair with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rospinson], who is 
necessarily detained from the Senate. Not knowing how he 
would vote on this question, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I transfer my pair to the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL] and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to announce the necessary absence 
of the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Nreety]. If present, 
he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to announce the follow- 
ing general pairs: 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Harretp] with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons]; 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. SacKkerr] with the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Hawes]; and 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. STANFIELD] with the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Wa.su]. 

Mr. GILLETT (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
transfer my pair with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] to the Senator from New York [Mr. WapsworrH] and 
will let my vote stand. 

The result was announced—yeas 40, nays 27, as follows: 

YEAS—40 


Ashurst Dill Jones, N. Mex. 
Bayard Edge Jones, Wash, 
Bingham Edwards Kendrick 
Blease Ferris King 
Bratton Fletcher McLean 
Broussard Gillett McNary 
Bruce `” Glars Mayfield 
Cameron Goff Moses Tyson 
Caraway. Hale Pepper Walsh, Mont. 
Copeland Harrison Phipps heeler 
NAYS—27 

Borah Gooding La Follette Overman 
Capper Gould Lenroot Pine 
Couzens Greene McKellar Schall 
Dale Harris Means Shortridge 
Ernst `- Heflin Norbeck Trammell 
Fess Howell Nye Willis 
Frazier Johnson Oddie 

NOT VOTING—28 
Curtis Keyes Robinson, Ark,. Swanson 
Deneen McMaster Sackett Underwood 
du Pont Metcalf Simmons Wadsworth 
George Neely Smith Walsh, Mags. 
Gerry Norris Smoot Warren 
Harreld . Pittman Stanfield Watson 
Hawes Ransdell Stewart Weller 
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So the motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 62) 
for the allowance of certain claims for indemnity for spoliations 
by the French prior to July 31, 1801, as reported by the Court 
of Claims. 

Mr. BRUCE obtained the floor. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BRUCE. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HOWELL. I ask for the reading of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska de- 
mands the reading of the bill. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry, May 
not a bill be explained before it is read? 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I hope I may be allowed to say 
just one thing in response to the request of the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

The other day the Senator from Nebraska was not present, 
he was out of the city, when this bill came up. I made the 
same motion then that I made this morning, and I have every 
reason to believe that that motion would have prevailed then, 
just as it has prevailed now. Then an appeal was made to 
me by the senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norgis] and the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLETTE]) that I would 
allow the bill to go over until the junior Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Howe] returned, and I did so. I think I was influ- 
enced, if I may be allowed to say so, by truly generous and 
disinterested motives in acceding to the request of those two 
Senators. 

Now, I submit to the Senator from Nebraska, who probably 
is not familiar with these facts, that it is not just the right pro- 
cedure for him to prevent a discussion of this bill now and final 
action, perhaps, during the morning hour, by calling for the 
reading of the bill. 

The Senator knows that all opportunity to consider the bill 
was once defeated by just that action. The bill is a very vol- 
uminous one. Under the circumstances I have detailed, while 
I shall have nothing to say if the Senator does not comply with 
my appeal—I do appeal to him not to obstruct this morning 
the passage of this bill, but to let it be heard, and to let the 
Senate make whatever disposition it chooses to make of it. 

In that connection I will further say, realizing that there 
are a great many other very important matters to be dealt with 
ay the Senate, that I should be glad myself—though under 
different conditions I should not make such a suggestion—to 
limit myself to one-half an hour in the presentation of what I 
conceive to be the merits of this bill. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I have no objection to the 
Senator from Maryland proceeding with his speech, but I do 
reserve the right to request the reading of the bill. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
moment? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. WARREN. There is great necessity, I will say, that this 
bill should be read. I did not vote against taking it up. I 
think it should be taken up. I think it should be explained 
rather fully. The bill is made up of about $1,300,000 for per- 
sons and corporations and about $2,000,000 for insurance com- 
panies. All the insurance companies have been paid their fees 
or premiums, and these insurance companies have raked to- 
gether the remains of some old, “ busted ” insurance companies 
and have presented their claims. How many cents on the dollar 
they may have paid for these remains I do not know, but the 
United States has never recognized them for payment hereto- 
fore. This matter of insurance claims has been before Con- 
gress time and again. It has been before several Presidents, 
and in every case was vetoed. 

Mr. BRU@, Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a moment? Of course, I scarcely think this is in order. 
Nevertheless, I will ask the Senator to yield to me for a 
moment. 

The Senator is mistaken in stating that none of these in- 
surance claims have been paid; but if the Senate will only give 
me the opportunity which I crave, I think I shall be able to 
establish entirely to the conviction of the Senate the fact that 
there is no substantial distinction whatsoever to be taken be- 
tween these individual claims and these insurance claims. 
Some insurance claims arising under this very treaty have 
been allowed, appropriations have been made for them, and 
they have been paid. 

Mr. WARREN. Twenty-odd thousand dollars only for two or 
three small claims; that is all. 

Mr. BRUCE. Not only that, but the Senator, perhaps, has 
forgotten that precisely similar insurance cases have arisen 
under other treaties relating to these French spoliation claims; 
and those insurance claims, amounting to hundreds of thou- 
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sands of dollars, have been appropriated for and paid by the 
Government. 

Mr. WARREN. Does the Senator mean spoliation claims? 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes. 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator certainly is mistaken. 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator from Wyoming has not read the 
report. 

Mr. WARREN. I have. I have read the report, and not only 
have I read the report, but I spent about 15 of the best years 
of my life as a member of the Senate Committee on Claims 
studying these matters of French spoliation claims, and every 
single dollar that has ever been paid has had my help; and the 
insurance claims have been cut out every time, except as to 
twenty-odd thousand dollars in two or three claims that went 
in under a misunderstanding in the first lot of money that was 
allowed and paid, which was about $1,300,000 in the aggregate. 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator, knows, however, that all these 
claims, every solitary one of them, insurance or otherwise, have 
been approved after two hearings by the Court of Claims; that 
the former Secretary of State, Mr. Charles E. Hughes, stated 
in a communication to Senator CAPPER, the chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Claims, that he could see no reason why they 
should not all be paid in view of the fact that they had been 
passed on by the Court of Claims, and the Senator is aware of 
the fact that both President Coolidge and President Taft have 
expressed the opinion that all of them are meritorious claims 
and should be paid—— i 

Mr. WARREN. “ Meritorious,” yes. I want to say to the 
Senator that if I have been correctly informed there are inter- 
larded in this bill, on nearly every page, the insurance claims 
and these other claims which were of persons, companies, and 
corporations, which, while a great many have objected, some of 
us have always stood for some $1,300,600, while of course these 
other claims, the insurance claims, which have been refused 
from time to time, could not in all this time help but be in a 
way connected or near together, so that they might have ap- 
peared in the bill as a block of some $2,000,000. But in some 
way—I do not say the Senator did that—it looks as if some- 
body, in constructing the bill, had very carefully interwoven all 
those insurance claims into the others. 

As to the approval of the Court of Claims, they had not au- 
thority to approve them by the very resolution that sent them 
to the Court of Claims. That was done by the resolution of the 
Senator from Maine, Mr. Frye, provisionally. 

Mr. BRUCE. May I interrupt the Senator? Will he yield 
for just a moment? 

Mr. WARREN. Let me finish my statement, please. They 
were sent there with the distinct understanding that the Court 
of Claims was simply to report on the facts. It was not for 
them to approve or render judgment so that the claims would 
have to be paid. They were to come back to Congress and be 
considered here, as they have been. 

I want to repeat that we commenced the disapproval of these 
insurance claims back in Polk’s time and in Franklin Pierce’s 
time. In Cleveland’s time he made two outright approvals, as I 
recall the manner in which it was.done. All of these payments, 
as I say, have been made of late years, quite late; and I hap- 
pened to be connected with all of them, because I was for six 
years the chairman of the Claims Committee; and the insur- 
ance claims have been in every case turned down, not one of 
them having been paid except the small amount that I have 
stated. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, evidently the Senator from 
Wyoming has forgotten some of the facts of this case. 

Mr. WARREN. I want to say to the Senator that it dis- 
tresses me, entertaining the great regard and affection I have 
for the Senator from Maryland, to see him supporting what 
seems to me to be simply a straight raid on the Treasury for 
this amount of money. It is for that reason that I can not 
support it. I am willing to support the items in the bill except- 
ing those in the nature of pensions or gratuities. If the Sena- 
tor would frame a bill with that in mind, and would present us 
such a measure, I would be very glad to support him in every 
way I could. But these other claims are notoriously wrong. 
There are simply being presented to us claims raked up for a 
hundred years; in fact, 125 years, and they should not have 
any place in this legislation at all. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I entertain the profoundest feel- 
ing of respect for the Senator from Wyoming, and I may say 
a feeling of personal affection, too, and the kind terms in which 
he has spoken of me are almost enough fully to compensate me, 
even for failure to secure the passage of such a bill as the pend- 
ing one. But, at the same time, I submit that the observations 
of the Senator do not disclose anything that should be taken 
into account in connection with this matter. 
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Nothing can be better settled, as will be borne out by the 
Senator who is now approaching me [Mr. LENRooT], who, I be- 
lieve, is opposed to this bill on its merits, than that where there 
is insurance and a loss occurs the insurer is, by the well- 
established principle of legal subrogation, entitled to any pe- 
cuniary advantage or benefit that may result to the insured. 
For instance, if there is a fire loss, and salvage, the insur- 
ance company pays the amount of the loss, and is entitled to 
the salvage. In the same way, if these shipowners whose ships 
were destroyed were justly entitled to compensation at the 
hands of the Government for the pecuniary value of their ships, 
then, as a matter of law, the insurers by subrogation became 
justly entitled to that compensation. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will the Senator , -eld? 

Mr. BRUCE. That is the doctrine of subrogation. . The 
Senator in his time has been in all kinds of battles, both in the 
fields of war and in Congress, and has always borne himself, 
of course, like a gallant and splendid soldier. But he is not a 
lawyer. I believe that is about the only thing that is lacking 
to his accomplishments; but he is not a lawyer, I repeat, and 
he is probably therefore not familiar with the doctrine of 
subrogation. 

Mr. WARREN. And because I am not a lawyer I want to 
ask the Senator a question: Where is his authority for stat- 
ing and undertaking to prove that in the case of a fire loss the 
insurance company may pay what is just for the property and 
get what is left of it? 

Mr. BRUCE. That is absolutely settled. 

Mr. WARREN. Where was it settled? 

Mr. BRUCE. The Supreme Court of the United States has 
held that. Every appellate court in the land has held it. 
Even the Supreme Court of the State of Nebraska, represented 
in this body in part by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Howe Lt], has held that. 

Mr. WARREN. I will say to the Senator that I have been 
through just exactly what the Senator is referring to, and the 
insurance company paid only what they had insured, all they 
were expected to pay, and there is no law by which they could 
claim anything. 

Mr. BRUCE. All I care to say in reply to that is that once 
there was a very famous exclamation made by a Governor 
of Maryland, Governor Ligon. Somebody insisted on some- 
thing, and finally he lost his patience and said, “ My God, man, 
is there no such thing as fact?” 

I really will not undertake to argue with the Senator from 
Wyoming or with any other Senator in this body that when 
there is an insurance loss the insurer is entitled, by way of 
subrogation, to any pecuniary benefit of any kind that arises 
out of the transaction. There are many lawyers in this body. 
here is the learned lawyer, the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
-Lenroor]. I ask him whether that is not so. There is the 
learned lawyer, one of the ablest lawyers in this body, the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep]. I ask him whether 
that is not so. Turning to my left I ask any lawyer on the 
Democratic side in this Chamber whether the legal doctrine of 
subrogation is not just what I have stated. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRUCE. In point of fact, several of these insurance 
claims have been paid along with the other claims that have 
been paid. The majority report on this bill shows hundreds of 
thousands of dollars of insurance claims arising out of the 
destruction of ships 

Mr. WARREN. I ask the Senator to show that—where 
hundreds of thousands of dollars have been paid. If it is so 
stated, it is a misstatement. 2 

Mr. BRUCE. On page 8 it is said: 


Congress has recognized the claims of insurance corporations in 
their French spoliation losses, as follows. 


I ask the Senator to listen 

Mr. WARREN. I wish to say that the French and Spanish 
Governments paid all of those insurance claims in the first place 
where they had taken various vessels into their ports; but most 
of this is for straight insurance companies. 

Mr. BRUCE. Just let me read what the report says: 


Congress has recognized the claims of insurance corporations in 
their French spoliation losses, as follows: 

First. French spoliations, where the ships were condemned in Span- 
ish ports. Thirty-one insurance companies 


Mr. WARREN. And Spain paid all those. 

Mr. BRUCE. I will ask the Senator just to give me a chance 
to read. 

Mr. WARREN. I am giving the Senator a chance, 

Mr. BRUCE. I continue: 
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Thirty-one insurance companies were reimbursed for their - losses, 
aggregating $1,486,929.58, from the allowance made by Spain under 
the treaty of February 22, 1819. 


Mr. WARREN. That is what I undertook to say. 

Mr. BRUCE. In other words, those ships happened to be 
taken as prizes into Spanish ports, and then, when the claims 
for losses on account of the taking were set up by our Govern- 
ment, a conventional understanding was arrived at and under 
its terms 31 of those claimants were paid upward of a million 
dollars. 

Mr. WARREN. That was paid before they made any claim 
on the United States for anything. 

Mr. BRUCE. I continue reading from this report: 


Second. French spoliations since July 31, 1801, where the ships 
were condemned in French ports. Fifty-two insurance companies were 
reimbursed on account of their losses, aggregating $1,760,699.21, from 
the allowance made by France under the treaty of July 4, 1831. (Sce 
S. Ex. Doc. No. 74, 49th Cong., Ist sess., p. 41 et seq.) 

Third. French spoliations prior to July 31, 1801, where the ships 
were condemned in French ports. (This is the class to which all the 
present unsettled French spoliation claims belong.) Two insurance 
companies were paid for their losses, aggregating $26,860, under the 
act of Congress dated March 3, 1891. 


So it appears, as the Senate will note, that there were paid 
to insurers upward of $2,000,000, nearly $3,000,000, of insur- 
ance claims arising out of the destruction of American shipping 
by the French in that period of belligerency or quasi belliger- 
ency. That amount was actually paid as a resuit of treaty 
arrangements between the United States and Spain on the one 
hand and between the United States and France on the other. 
In addition to that we find that there have been paid $26,000 of 
insurance claims arising exactly as the claims that are included 
in this bill have arisen. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRUCE. Of course, I do not want to be guilty of any 
discourtesy—— 

Mr. WARREN. I want to say that the French paid the 
claims before the treaty was made with us, and paid, as the 


Spanish did, for all the ships that were taken into their ports. 


But at the time that they made that treaty with the United 
States that had been settled, and these things that have come 
up since have no relation whatever to our agreement with 
France. 

Mr. BRUCK. They have all the relation—— 

Mr. WARREN. Wait a moment. But the $26,000, about 
which the Senator speaks, as I have stated, was paid inad- 
vertently. 

Mr. BRUCE. The claims, aggregating $26,000, arising under 
the treaty, under which all the other claims in this bill arose, 
have been actually paid. The Senator from Wyoming has been 
here longer than any of the rest of us have, and I know that 
anything that he says has on it the stamp of perfect sincerity 
and truth, so far as his memory serves him rightly, but there 
is nobody here now to gainsay what he says; namely, that that 
$26,000 of claims were paid improvidently by the Government. 
After this long lapse of time I have every reason to believe, inde- 
pendently of any impressions that have been left upon the 
mind of the Senator, that they were paid because they were 
deemed meritorious claims. 

Mr. WARREN. They were included with $1,300,000 of claims, 
and they did not have the word “insurance” attached to them. 
I was familiar with them, and have been familiar with their 
history since. 

Mr. BRUCE. What distinction is there to be taken between 
claims arising with reference to American ships that were actu- 
ally taken into Spanish or French ports, and claims touching 
other ships that were not taken into those ports, for which due 
indemnity was not paid under the other treaties? All claims, 
including these that are mentioned in the pending bill, arose 
out of the state of belligerency or quasi belligerency between 
the United States and France. They all had precisely the same 
origin. All the ships were American ships. All of the ships 
were seized by the French. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President 

Mr. BRUCE. If one set of these insurance claims constitutes 
a meritorious demand upon the Government, so do the other 
sets of these insurance claims. This idea that any profit that 
was made in these transactions by the insurers is now to debar 
them from setting up their claims under this bill is not sup- 
ported by the facts. In point of fact, every one of these in- 
surance companies, I am informed, with two exceptions, despite 
the large premiums they received in time of war for the risks 
they took, became involved in bankruptcy as a result of the 
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losses they sustained during that conflict between France and 
the United States, every one of them. 

Apparently the Senator from Wyoming admits that all these 
claims, so far as they are individual claims, are entitled to be 
allowed and paid. Am I right, I will ask the Senator from 
Wyoming? 

Mr. WARREN. That is my belief. If the Senator will wait 
a moment, I think the first payment that was made was 
$1,300,000, and we attached it to a deficiency bill. It went to 
Mr. Cleveland at the last moment, before the 4th of March, 
as I remember it. Anyway, it was just before adjournment, 
and he signed it, and those claims were paid. That bill con- 
tained the two faulty claims to which I have referred. 

After that, I think, the next one was also attached to a 
deficiency bill. It went to the President, and he sent word to 
Congress that if we would cut out the claims—they were not 
insurance claims—he would sign the appropriation bill; other- 
wise he would veto it. Then arrangement was made, and a 
suggestion was made by the then chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee of the Appropriations Committee handling deficiency mat- 
ters—Senator Hale, of Maine—that there had been so many 
bills, these and others, that had gone part way through, that 
there should be framed by the Claims Committee what they 
called an “omnibus” bill. They were to take those which had 
passed the House and had failed in the Senate, and those which 
had passed the Senate and had failed in the House, and make 
up the first omnibus bill. That carried the first lot of claims, 
after the one I have spoken of that was vetoed. As I have 
said, those were all individual claims. 
` If I had known the Senator was drawing such a bill, I should 
have asked him in a friendly way whether he could not take the 
bill apart and let us have the part that is good and leave out 
the part that is wrong. 

Mr. BRUCE. I will say to the Senator that I had nothing 
on earth to do with the drafting of this bill, nothing whatever. 

Mr. WARREN. Evidently. 

Mr. BRUCE. I take the bill as I find it, but as far as I can 
see its form is not open to any proper exception whatsoever. 

Mr. WARREN. I freely admit that the Senator did not con- 
struct the bill. 

Mr. BRUCE. I had nothing to do with the preparation of 
the bill, but as I read the law applicable to it there is no reason 
whatever why the insurance claims and the individual claims 
should not be “interwoven,” to use the expression of the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming, in the same bill. 

Let me make what the Senator has just said a little more 
specific. The actual appropriations made by Congress, pursuant 
to which a very large number of the French spoliation claims 
have been paid, are these: 

March 3, 1891, $1,304,095.37. 

March 3, 1899, $1,055,473.04. 

May 27, 1902, $798,631.27. 

February 24, 1905, $752,660.93. 

This makes a total of $3,910,860.61 of French spoliation claims 
actually appropriated for by Congress and actually paid out of 
the Treasury of the United States pursuant to the conclusions 
arrived at by the Court of Claims when all the French spolia- 
tion claims were referred to that court in 1885. The point of 
time from which the merits of the claims which I am pressing 
should be taken up is not at the beginning of the last century, 
because between that time and 1885 there was no tribunal in 
which the Government of the United States allowed its citizens 
the privilege of suing it and establishing judicially or quasi- 
judicially any kind of claim that its citizens might have against 
it. But shortly after the Revolutionary War, when everything 
connected with the Revolutionary War and everything con- 
nected with the brief period of conflict between France and the 
United States were practically fresh in the minds of the Ameri- 
can people, no less a person than Chief Justice Marshall, the 
most majestic figure known to the bench of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, said: 


Having been connected with the events of the period and conversant 
with the circumstances under which the claims arose, he was from his 
own knowledge satisfied that there was the strongest obligation on the 
Government to compensate the sufferers by the French spoliations, 


That was in the earlier half of the last century. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
interrupt at that point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Maryland yield to the Senator from 
Wyoming? 

Mr. BRUCE. I will ask the Senator to excuse me a moment 
while I am pursuing the particular line of thought that I am 
now pursuing. 
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But it was not, of course, until the year 1885 that any tri- 
bunal was erected by the Government to which its citizens 
might resort for the purpose of establishing the validity of 
those claims. But even before that time practically all the 
great men of our history who had served terms in Congress 
had given their approval at one time or another to them, 
though it is true that before the Civil War President Pierce 
on one occasion did veto them. Is not that statement on my 
part borne out by this brief summary of the facts relating to 
the claims which preceded the year 1885? 

In all the long history of the French spoliation claims there 
has been only one adverse vote in the Senate. This was made 
in 1818, eight years before the evidence about these claims 
gathered from the documentary material in the State Depart- 
ment was for the first time presented to Congress. Since that 
time and until the report of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
HOWELL] there had never been an adverse report in the Senate, 
and not even an adverse minority report. On the other hand, 
there have been in all in the Senate 42 favorable reports, 
19 favorable to the claimants, but without recommendation or 
including them as war claims. In the House there have been 
32 reports, of which 24 were favorable and 4 were adverse 
and 1 without reference to the merits or demerits of the 
French spoliation claims. 

So much for the period prior to 1885. In that year after the 
claims had been in a long course of consideration, Congress 
deliberately referred them to the Court of Claims, the tribunal 
which had been created for the very purpose of having claims 
made by its citizens against the Government judicially in- 
vestigated. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I know the Senator dislikes 
to yield—— 

Mr. BRUCE. ‘There were two hearings in the Court of 
Claims, and the Government was fully represented by the 
ablest counsel that it could bring forward. 

š Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield at this 
me? 

Mr. BRUCE. In tbe Court of Claims there was a hearing, 
and then after the lapse of 25 years, when the personnel of the 
court had entirely changed, there was another hearing, and 
there was a rehearing, and what was the result? It is well 
expressed in the opinion rendered by Judge Howry in announc- 
ing the unanimous opinion of the court, as follows: 


The spoliation claims as a class were valid obligations from Trance 
to the United States, and our Government surrendered them to 
France for a valuable consideration, benefiting the Nation, and this 
use of the claims raised an obligation founded upon right. 


That consideration was this: Under the treaty between 
France and the United States in 1778 our eountry undertook 
to guarantee to France the security of her possessions in the 
West Indies and also to grant to France the hospitality of our 
ports so far as her private ships in time of war were concerned. 
Afterwards, I am sorry to say, our country did not live up to 
its obligations, but entered into treaty obligations with Great 
Britain which were inconsistent with those obligations, and so 
the matter was brought into negotiation between France and 
the United States. France agreed to release the United States 
from its obligation to guarantee to it its possessions in the West 
Indies and to relieve it from its obligation to give the hos- 
pitality of its ports to private ships seized by the French in 
time of war. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, does the Senator refuse to 
yield? 

Mr. BRUCE. And our Government, in consideration of that, 
assumed the obligation to stand in the shoes of France. That 
was what inspired John Marshall and men like him to deem 
the claims just claims, 

Mr. WARREN. Did he say the insurance company claims 
were just claims? 

Mr. BRUCE. He was speaking of all of them. It is fair 
to assume that he knew that the shipowners were insured. He 
must have known, if he knew anything about the losses at 
all, that when a shipper embarks his goods in a bottom, he 
has common sense enough to take out marine insurance. 

So, after the time of Chief Justice Marshall the claims had 
the history I have mentioned. The Senate rendered favorable 
report after report with regard to them, the House rendered 
favorable report after report with regard to them, and so far 
as the Senate is concerned not one single adverse report, though 
over 40 reports in all were rendered, was ever rendered in 
respect to the claims until the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Howe t.] filed his adverse minority report. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yicld? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 
` Mr. BRUCE. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like te have some information. 
The Senator stated that a number of the insurance companies 
were in bankruptcy. 

Mr. BRUCE. So I am told. 

Mr. LENROOT. Who owns their claims now? 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEPPER] 
can inform the Senator. 

Mr. LENROOT. Are they included in the bill? 

Mr. BRUCE. They are. 

Mr. LENROOT. I notice from the majority report that 
under the appropriations which were made, to which the Sen- 
ator has referred, payments were limited to the next of kin of 
the original sufferer of the loss, and assignments were not 
permitted. 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator knows that it has always been the 
policy of our Government to protect the original creditors of 
the Government against improvident assignments. 

Mr. LENROOT. But under the prior appropriations, accord- 
ing to the majority report, no claim could be paid that was 
assigned. Am I correct? 

Mr. BRUCE. They have not been assigned except by oper- 
ation of law. So far as the insurance companies are concerted, 
if. there was a loss, then by operation of law the right to recover 
that loss passes to the insurance company. 

Mr. LENROOT. I wanted information. The Senator stated 
that a number of the insurance companies have gone into bank- 
ruptcy. Have they gone out of existence? 

Mr. BRUCE. I will have to ask the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania. One thing further appears, that whoever they are 
at present they have united with the other claimants in mak- 
ing their claims under the bill. 

Mr. LENROOT. If a corporation has gone out of existence 
and is not of being, and there has been no assignment, to 
whom would the money go? 

Mr. BRUCE. It would go to the receiver of the company. 

Mr. LENROOT. But suppose there is none? Suppose they 
dissolved a hundred years ago? 

Mr. BRUCE. Then one would have to have one appointed. 
Letters of administration with regard to these claims of course, 
in ‘many instances, were issued many years after the claims 
arose. The original claimants are all dead. 

Mr. PEPPER entered the Chamber. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator know there have been no 
assignments of the claims which will be included in the bill? 

Mr. BRUCE. There is no evidence of that that I know of. 
The Senator from Pennsylvania is present. Among the claim- 
ants there are two Philadelphia insurance companies. He can 
tell exactly what the status of their claims is. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, these companies were not in 
the hands of receivers. The Senator is talking about the com- 
panies being in the hands of receivers. There are two in 
Baltimore. 

Mr. BRUCE. That is all right. Were receivers appointed 
for them? 

Mr. HOWELL. Who are the receivers appointed in Balti- 
mere? I want to state here that I endeavored to get the facts 
before the committee. 

Mr. BRUCE. I shall be glad to yield to the Senator in a 
moment, but I want to say with regard to that that I would like 
to ask the Senator a question. Who represents those two Balti- 
more insurance companies under the bill, or who represents: the 
receivers? 

Mr. HOWELL. I wanted to find out who represented them, 
and they would not appear before the committee. 

Mr. BRUCE. Nobody could represent them but the receivers. 

Mr. HOWELL. Why did not the receivers appear? 

Mr. BRUCE. Of course, if the claims were approved by 
Congress, the Government would not pay them until receivers 
were appointed to collect the money and give proper releases. 

Mr. HOWELL. There are receivers representing the two 
companies in Baltimore, as I understand. Is not that the fact? 

Mr. BRUCE. That is true, I suppose. 

Mr. HOWELL. We asked those receivers to come before the 
Committee on Claims and give evidence, and they refused to 
do it. 

Mr. BRUCE. If they refused to do so, it is because they or 
their predecessors in office appeared before the Court of Claims, 
a body with quite as much dignity as a committee of the United 
States Senate, and established their claims to the satisfaction 
of the Court of Claims, and because, perhaps, they think ‘that 
the opposition to their claims which is being set up by the 
Senator from Nebraska is vexatious merely. 
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Mr. HOWELL. Is it not a fact that Congress provided that 
the Court of Claims could find no judgment whatever? They 
were simply to report certain facts which they found. 

Mr. BRUCE. Oh,. unquestionably. 

Mr. HOWELL. That being the case, had not the committee 
a right to call before it the representatives of one of those 
insurance companies asking for hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars and to inquire as to who now owns the claims of the de- 
funct insurance companies? 

Mr. BRUCE. Assuming that they had the technical right, it 
seems to me that the committee might very well have taken the 
view, and perhaps even the receivers of whom the Senator 
speaks, which was taken of the matter by the Hon. Charles E. 
Hughes, recently Secretary of State of the United States, and 
one of the ablest and most illustrious lawyers and jurists, as 
we all know, in the history of the Supreme Court. What did he 
say? I ask the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LENRoor] to fol- 
low me as I read, because I know he has, to say the least. 
strong doubts about these claims, and I should like to convince 
his acute legal mind that they are absolutely meritorious. In 
a letter to the Hon. ARTHUR CAPPER, chairman of the Committee 
on Claims, Mr. Hughes said: 


Inasmuch as these claims were referred to the Court of Claims by 
act of Congress, and the Court of Claims, in proceedings in which the 
right of claimants to recover was contested by the Government of the 
Tnited States, found and certified to the Congress that claimants were 
entitled to relief, it would seem that, as recommended by President 
Taft, provision should be made for their payment. The department 
does not have before it the record of the various claims mentioned 
in S. 56, and is not therefore in a position to examine them on their 
merits. Furthermore, these claims were thoroughly examined on their 
merits by the Court of Claims, and there would seem to be no occa- 
sion for the ie to undertake to review the findings of that 
tribunal. 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Maryland yield to the 
Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BRUCE. I yield. 

“Mr. HOWELL. Is it not a fact that after the finding by the 
Court of Claims President Cleveland vetoed a bill allowing the 
insurance claims? 

Mr. BRUCE. President Cleveland aid take an adverse view 
of those claims, but I am informed, I know not how truly, that 
after he ceased to be President he expressed deep regret that 
he should have taken that view of them. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President 

Mr. BRUCE. If the Senator will excuse me for just a mo- 
ment, there is no question, of course, about the fact that Presi- 
dent Coolidge only two years ago—I think it was two years 
ago—in his annual message recommended the payment of these 
claims; that President Taft twice recommended their payment, 
and went so far, amiable and generous as is his character, to 
use language that, as I recall, implied a reproach to Congress 
for not already having paid such just obligations. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I wish to call attention to the 
statement made in the veto message sent to Congress by Presi- 


i dent Cleveland after the Court of Claims had passed upon the 


matters to which the Senator refers. In doing so I want to 
call attention to the fact that there could nothing have arisen 
afterwards which would have changed President Cleveland’s 
view with respect to these insurance claims. He stated as fol- 
lows: 


These insurers by the terms of their policies undertook and agreed 
“to bear and taken upon themselves all risks and perils of the sea, 
men-of-war, fire, enemies, rovers, thieves, jettison, letters of mart and 
countermart, surprisals, takings at sea, arrests, restraints, and detain- 
ments of all kings, princes, or peoples of what nation, condition, or 
quality whatsoever.” 


That is the end of the quotation of the clause in these insur- 
ance policies. Then follows President Cleveland’s statement : 


The premiums received on these policies were large, and the losses 
were precisely those within the contemplation of the insurers. It is 
well known that the business of insurance is entered upon with the 
expectation that the premiums received will pay all losses and yield a 
profit to the insurers in addition; and yet, without any showing that 
the business did not result in a profit to these insurance claimants, it 
is proposed that the Government shall indemnify them against the 
precise risks they undertook, and notwithstanding the fact that the 
money appropriated is not to be paid (as held by the United States 
Supreme Court) “except by way of gratuity, payments as of grace and 
not of right.” 
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That is the statement, with reference to the particular claims 
for which the distinguished Senator from Maryland is now 
pleading, made by President Cleveland, notwithstanding what- 
ever former Justice Hughes may have said in reference to other 
claims. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I have the very profoundest 
respect, it is needless to say, for President Cleveland, and, of 
course—— 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to me merely to comment on what has been read in 
our hearing? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. BRUCE. I yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. PEPPER. Does not the Senator from Maryland think that 
it is fortunate that President Cleveland’s great reputation has 
ample grounds upon which to stand other than the message, an 
extract from which has been read here? 

Mr. BRUCE. I was just about to say that. 

Mr. PEPPER. The writer of the message quoted by the 
Senator from Nebraska was evidently in abysmal ignorance of 
the fundamental principles of insurance, because he omitted to 
take account of the fact that the premium, whether it be large 
or small, is calculated, among other things, with reference to 
the existence of the right of subrogation. If the right of subro- 
gation is denied, the basis of the original contract of indemnity 
is destroyed. 

Mr. BRUCE. I do not see how the matter could be more 
admirably stated than it has been by the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania. We all know that President Cleveland was a great 
statesman—he was unquestionably that—but he never had any 
reputation, that I ever heard of, as having been a profound 
lawyer or even a thoroughly well-informed lawyer. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, if the Senator from Maryland 
will permit one other question, does he not think that those who 
are attempting to make the distinction between the insurance 
claims and the other claims in this bill will be under the neces- 
sity of making a similar distinction in the case of the claims 
against Germany; and will it not be a matter of embarrass- 
ment to the Government of the United States if a distinction is 
insisted upon, since the Government of the United States was 
itself a heavy insurer of vessels subjected to German risks 
during the war? If it be true that the right of subrogation is 
not existent to enable the insurer to claim from the person who 
has injured the thing insured, it will follow that the United 
States will be cut off from its right before the Mixed Claims 
Commission and the assertion of its perfectly legitimate claims 
as an insurer against Germany. 

Mr. BRUCE. I thank the Senator from Pennsylvania for 
suggesting that most timely and telling analogy. . Proceeding 
from that—— 

Mr. HOWELL. But, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BRUCE. If the Senator will excuse me for just a 
moment, while my mind is on this particular aspect of the 
matter, just let me read what I think is a very clear and 
concise statement of the doctrine. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from Maryland yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the junior Senator from Pennsylvania? 

. Mr. BRUCE. I yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. The 
only reason, however, I yield to him rather than to the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Howe tz] is that I have not heretofore 
yielded to him. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. As to the amount involved in 
the subrogated claims of the United States against Germany, 
it aggregates nearly $40,000,000, on which about $20,000,000 
has accrued. So it is a very important question from the 
standpoint of our own Nation. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, my remarks will be right 
in point with the statements made by both Senators from 
Pennsylvania in reference to this matter, and I wonder if the 
Senator from Maryland will allow me to interrupt him at this 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BRUCE. I had not quite completed what I had to say, 
I will say to the Senator. When I shall have done so I shall 
be delighted to yield to him, but just let me complete this 
phase of the matter. 

Now, here is the statement of the legal doctrine of subroga- 
tion, which happens to be near to my hand. This is quite 
a satisfactory statement: 
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. It has been settled by the courts of the last resort in England and 
this country that the insurer is subrogated to the rights of the owner 
to the extent that he pays the loss. (Comegys v. Vease, 1 Pet. 193; 
Monticello v. Millison, 17 How. 152; Merchants’ C. P. & S. Co. v. Insur- 
ance Co., 151 U. S. 568.) To the extent that the insurer has paid he is 
owner. If the owner has been paid by the insurer, he can not recover, 
even if the insurer does not file a claim; and as the payment by the 
insurer is settlement, the owner ceases to have a claim, and by subro- 
gation the insurer becomes owner instead of the original one. * * s» 

This whole subject of the insurance cases is well stated by Mr. 
Mansur, of Missouri, member of the House Claims Committee (H. 
Rept. 558, 51st Cong., Ist sess). In his report he says: 

“The court has also reported claims in favor of underwriters and 
insurance companies, and, since it has been argued that these are less 
meritorious, they will now be separately considered.” 


Mind you, Mr. Mansur was reporting with reference to these 
various French spoliation claims— 


At that period much of the insuring was done by underwriters and 
not by insurance companies. The method was briefly this: A broker 
would write a policy, in which a named vessel was to be insured for a 
specific sum at a named rate and for a named voyage. Underneath 
this individuals would write their names, opposite which the portion 
of the sum insured taken by each would be subscribed; each under- 
writer received his proportionate share of the premium paid and each 
paid the amount he subscribed in case of loss; and all the rights of 
the insured transferred in fact, or by operation of law, to these under- 
writers whenever a loss was paid. 

It is at least difficult, if not impossible, to find any reason why, 
if the owner who lost his uninsured ship, can be compensated for that 
loss, his neighbor who guaranteed against loss and paid the loss is 
not also entitled to such compensation. ' 

The doctrine of subrogation that places the party who paid in 
the place of him to whom the payment was made is too familiar and 
too obviously founded on natural justice to demand arguments in its 
support. 


Then he goes on in his report and cites numerous English, 
as well as American, cases sustaining the principle of subro- 
gation. 

So it is perfectly plain that Mr. Cleveland entirely overlooked 
in his observations on these claims the legal principle of sub- 
rogation. These insurers issued insurance on these vessels; 
the vessels were lost; by virtue of conventional arrangements 
between our country and other countries the owners of the ves- 
sels became entitled to reparation, and by operation of law that 
right to reparation passed to the insurers. Nothing, it seems 
to me, could be clearer than that. 

It is true that the insurance companies were paid premiums; 
it is true that those premiums were adjusted to the extraordi- 
nary risks of a time of war; but, no matter what the premiums 
were, no matter what the risks were, if any benefit of any sort 
arose out of those transactions to the owners of those ships 
that benefit inured by inexorable legal consequence to the in- 
surers. As I have already said, I am informed that those 
insurance companies, with two exceptions, were bankrupted by 
the risks imposed upon them during that war. 

Mr. President, before the Senator from Pennsylvania leaves 
the Chamber one question was asked me that I could not 
answer which, I presume, possibly the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania can answer. The Senator from Wisconsin asked me 
who represents the Philadelphia insurance companies at the 
present time in making claims here. In other words, to whom 
would the claims be paid if they were allowed as respects those 
companies? 

Mr. PEPPER. The two insurance companies in Philadel- 
phia, Mr. President, are two of the oldest insurance companies 
doing marine business in the United States. They were in 
business at the time these injuries were inflicted and they are 
in business now. 

Mr. BRUCH. I understand; they are living companies, 

Mr. PEPPER. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. That was not my questien. My question 
was, Who represented the companies that had gone into bank- 
ruptcy and been dissolved? 

Mr. PEPPER. That question has no application 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator from Nebraska answered that 
question. He said the receivers represented them; and, of 
course, if there are no receivers, receivers could be appointed. 
There is no reason in the world why receivers could not be 
appointed 100 or 150 or even 200 years after the dissolution of 
an organization if there are any assets to be distributed among 
its creditors, just as there is no reason in the world why 
letters of administration should not be granted upon an estate 
of a deceased man a hundred yéars afterwards if assets of 


į some kind should inure to his estate. I will ask the Senator 
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from Pennsylvania as well as the Senator from Wisconsin if 
that is not an indisputable proposition? 

Mr. PEPPER. I think it would be humiliating to the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin to take any law from me, 

Mr. LENROOT. Not at all; but I must say also that it 
would depend upon the character of the dissolution whether 
the assets might have been distributed, including any claims at 
the time of the dissolution, as the Senator is well aware. 

Mr. BRUCE. At that time these claims were absolutely in 
fieri. It might well have been thought that they never would 
be collected. The country was in its infancy and its ability to 
pay claims of any sort was not very great. 

Mr. LENROOT. I wish to ask a further question, and I 
assure the Senator I am seeking information. 

Mr. BRUCE. Of course, I understand that. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Dill provides that no “claim appro- 
priated for in this act shall be paid if held by assignment,” but 
then it goes on to say— 


But this limitation shall not apply to any claim of a class heretofore 
' paid under the act approved March 3, 1891, * * + and paid under 
the act approved May 27, 1902. 


What is the Senator’s construction of that provision? 

Mr. BRUCE. I suppose the idea there was that the Court of 
Claims could only pass on these claims seriatim, in the order 
in which they were presented to them, and that if there was 
any undue delay for any reason in the disposition made by the 
court of the claims that first came along, then that those that 
came along at a later date should not be prejudiced by that 
fact. 

Mr. LENROOT. But this relates to assignments of claims. 

Mr. BRUCE. There is no assignment of claims. It seems to 
me that is a moot question. 

Mr. LENROOT. What is the purpose of this language in the 
bill, then? 

Mr. BRUCE. It is not applicable to anything in which I am 
interested, because there has been no assignment so far as I 
know. Take these insurance companies in Baltimore: Of course 
the appointment of receivers would not constitute an assign- 
ment. 

Mr. HOWELL. There may have been assignments. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is what I want to know. . Apparently, 
under that language they would pay the claims, even though 
assigned, which has not been done in any of the cases where 
appropriations have been made, as I “understood. 

Mr. BRUCE. I will say in that connection that the Govern- 
ment was fully represented when these claims came up for 
consideration, and the claims were most searchingly investi- 
gated. Nothing could have been—to use a barbarous term— 
more meticulous than the consideration that was given by the 
Court of Claims to all of these claims, with the result that some 
80 per cent of them all were rejected by the court. Do not 
forget that—that these claims that I am pressing now are 
simply the residuum of claims believed to be valid by the 
Court of Claims that were left after the court had rejected some 
80 per cent of all the French spoliation claims, partly on the 
ground, I have no doubt—though I am not so familiar with that 
aspect of the matter—that the devolution of title from the 
original owners of the claims to the present holders of the 
claims had not been made out as clearly as it should have been. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is it the Senator’s view, then, that this 
language will change the rule that has heretofore been adopted, 
and that assignments will be recognized? 

Mr. BRUCE. I think they ought to be recognized. I do not 
see any reason why assignments should not be recognized. 

Mr. LENROOT. But the Senator knows that they have not 
been recognized in any of the bills heretofore passed. 

Mr. BRUCE. Why, it was done in the earliest history of the 
Government. You will recall that when the assumption of 
State debts by the Federal Government took place, at that time 
the very same objection was made to the assumption of debts 
that had been assigned that the Senator is making now. Was 
the objection heeded? No. Many of them had passed into the 
hands of mere speculators; and yet, at the same time—— 

Mr. LENROOT. But the Senator is appealing to these four 
et of Congress that have been passed as precedents for this 

1l. 

Mr, BRUCE. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. And it is clear that in each of those four 
n no assignments were recognized. That is the point I 
make. 

Mr. BRUCE. I really can not speak with regard to that. I 
am not prepared to say. 
at a I am quoting from the majority report on 
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Mr. BRUCE. I do not recall as to that. 
Mr. LENROOT. I will read it. 

Mr, BRUCE. I wish the Senator would. 
Mr. LENROOT (reading )— 


All these acts of appropriation have provided that payment shall 
only be made if a personal representative of the original sufferer 
satisfy the Court of Claims after the appropriations are made that such 
personal representative represents the next of kin of the originah 
sufferer of the loss—a provision by which, as construed by the court, 
“Congress wished to protect the flesh and blood of the original sufferer 
from any invasion or sacrifice of right.” 


Mr. BRUCE. Of course, that language is applicable only to 
the individual claims. 

Mr. LENROOT. Of course. 

Mr. BRUCE. That was not intended to comprehend claims 
set up by insurance companies, because the words “next of 
kin,” of course, would be totally inapplicable to such claims. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I merely wish to make it clear, 
in connection with the question the Senator from Maryland 
asked me a few minutes ago, that as far as the two old-estab- 
lished insurance companies in Philadelphia are concerned—the 
Insurance Co. of North America and the Insurance Co. of the 
State of Pennsylvania—no question of insolvency, or anything 
of that kind, was ever raised in connection with them. They 
are great and solvent concerns which have been in business for 
a century and a half. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BRUCH. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HOWELL. The Senator from Pennsylvania suggested 
that this message vetoing these claims, sent to Congress by 
President Cleveland, was not quite creditable to President 
Cleveland; and I am amazed that the Senator from Maryland 
has not risen to the defense of President Cleveland, 

The facts respecting these claims are these: 

No insurance company would assume that it would ever re 
ceive anything because of subrogation from a nation at war 
with the nation in which the insurance company was domiciled. 
Therefore every insurance company, as a practical matter under 
such circumstances, charges premiums that will be sufficient 
whether it receives any sums as a result of subrogation or not. - 

That must be evident. Subrogation accruals simply mean 
additional profit to an otherwise successful insurance company. 
President Cleveland knew that, and when he wrote this mes- 
sage he had that in mind; and instead of the message being 
discreditable to the reputation of President Cleveland, I consider 
it one of the bright spots in President Cleveland’s career. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes. 

Mr. PEPPER. I wish to ask the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. HowELL] by what authority he makes the bold assertion 
that in time of war, in calculating the rate of premium charged 
by an insurance company which covers the risks of capture and 
the other risks of a marine policy which the Senator enumerated 
a while ago, the insurer does not take into account the possi- 
bility or probability of indemnity claims against the Govern- 
ment in the event of victory? The contrary is the well-known 
fact in the history of insurance law. It is perfectly well known 
that the rates of insurance rose and fell on the London Exchange 
and at Lloyd’s as the fortunes of Napoleon waxed and waned. 
It is perfectly well established in all history that in proportion 
as the chances of recovering indemnity under subrogation have 
increased the rates charged on insurance on shipping have 
diminished. 

The contrary of the Senator’s statement is the historical fact. 
I was wondering what led him to challenge it. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BincHaAm in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Maryland yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska? 

Mr. BRUCE. I do. 

Mr. HOWELL. Any insurance company that would charge a 
rate less than sufficient to reimburse it as a result of the risk 
carried, when that company was domiciled in one of the nations 
at war, or that would write risks at premiums not sufficient 
to pay the losses, irrespective of how the war went, would 
be absolutely gambling, and sound insurance companies do not 
gamble in that way. This fact was recognized in connection 
with the Alabama claims. There it was provided that no in- 
surance company should receive anything as a result of subro- 
gation unless it could be proved that its underwriting for the 
year in which the loss occurred resulted in a net loss. 
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Mr. PEPPER. But, Mr. President, the Senator seems to 
overlook the fact that what he describes as gambling is the 
fundamental principle that underlies marine insurance. It was 
not until the nineteenth year of George I that contracts of 
marine insurance were held to be necessarily related to the 
particular ship in which the underwriter was concerned. ‘These 
contracts are all of them elementally contracts of risk, and one 
of the risks that the insurer takes into account is the proba- 
bility or improbability of realizing his subrogation of claim 
against the man who injures his property. 

You can not divorce subrogation from marine insurance with- 
out affecting your risk, and you can not calculate your premium 
without reference to your risk, and you can not calculate your 
risk without reference to the chance of getting money out of 
the pockets of the enemy when the war is over. 

Mr. HOWELL. I will ask the Senator if he regards insur- 
ance a species of gambling? 

Mr. PEPPER. I regard insurance as a contract founded 
upon the happening or nonhappening of an event which is a 
pure contingency; and unless you insist that the insurer or 
underwriter shall have an interest in the subject matter which 
is at risk, it is pure gambling. If, as we do in this country, 
following the English law and the English statute of Nineteenth 
George I, we insist that the insurer shall have an interest in 
the subject matter, it makes it gambling none the less in the 
sense that it is speculating upon the probabilities of the hap- 
pening or not happening of a future event; and one of the 
probabilities that you have to take into account in the mathe- 
matics of that kind of hazard is the probability or improba- 
bility of realizing on your right of subrogation if the loss hap- 
pens and you pay it. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, if I insure a single risk and 
no more, I gamble; but if I insure enough risks to secure an 
average result, I am not gambling. I am doing a legitimate 
business, as free from ultimate chance as any other business. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HOWELL. If I were gambling under such circum- 
stances, every life-insurance company would be gambling; and, 
moreover, no life-insurance company has any interest in sub- 
rogation in connection with one of its life risks, as suggested 
by the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
the Senator from Maryland has the floor. 

Mr. BRUCE. Let me say that the trouble about these in- 
surance companies—and I call the attention of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. PerreRg] to what I am going to read 
now—seems to have been that they took entirely too much risk. 
I want to read just a paragraph from a brief filed with the 
committee in relation to the claims: 


Senator IHowELL’S minority report attempts to show that large profits 
were made by the insurance companies from the charging of very high 
premiums. Such was not the case, as was clearly developed at the 
subcommittee hearings. Instead of large profits being made, as the 
report would imply to have been generally the case, exactly the oppo- 
site was shown. There were 12 known companies that did business 
to any extent during the period of these French spoliations. It was 
shown that of these only 2 survived, the other 10 having failed or 
ceased business in consequence of the losses that they had to pay for 
spoliations. 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, in answer to the suggestion 
that this insurance business was not profitable at that time, I 
will read from the minority report respecting this matter: 


During the period of the French spoliation all Europe was in arms 
and American commerce flourished as never before. This situation, com- 
bined with the risk of capture on the high seas and confiscation, cre- 
ated a tremendous demand for marine insurance and at rates previously 
quite unknown. 

Thus in 1792 the premiums for voyages ran about 214 per cent, but 
shortly thereafter they began rapidly to increase and reached as high 
as 33 per cent and more. In short, the demands for insurance out- 
stripped the resources of private underwriters 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for just 
a moment? The Senator knows that the testimony establishes 
the fact that the average rate was 15 per cent. 

Mr. HOWELL. No; I do not know that. It was not estab- 
lished. 

Mr. BRUCE. Well, that is my recollection. 

Mr. HOWELL (reading )— 


and as a consequence numbers of insurance companies were organized. 

Of course, this was all due to the fact that during this period the 
business of underwriting had become highly profitable. Nevertheless 
these same insurers are catalogued among those seeking gratuities under 
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the pending bill, their claim being that they were legally subrogated to 
the rights of policyholders who sustained spoliation losses, the whole 
or part of which the insurers paid. 


Now— 


That concrete examples of underwriting experience for that period 
might be available, the various claimants were requested to appear 
before a subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Claims. However, 
but two presented themselves for interrogation. 


Not a representative of these failed companies would afford 
facts for the committee’s information. 


However, two companies now in existence presented themselves for 
interrogation, viz, the Insurance Co. of the State of Pennsylvania and 
the Insurance Co. of North America. 

In the case of the first company it was developed that it was organ- 
ized and incorporated in 1794 with a capital of $500,000; that for the 
years immediately following it wrote marine insurance, but some time 
after the termination of the French spoliation it give up this form 
of underwriting and devoted itself to other lines. It was further 
developed that during the period in question its underwriting profits, 
after deducting all expenses, approximated 8 per cent, not including 
income from other sources, such as interest on capital and premium 
reserves invested, which probably doubled this return, 


Mr. BRUCE. I will have to ask the Senator to permit me to 
go on. The time is very short, and there are just a few more 
observations I want to make. There are only 15 minutes left 
before 2 o’clock. ; 

Mr. HOWELL. It will take me only a few minutes more. 

Mr. BRUCE. Very well. 

Mr. HOWELL. The report continues: 


Notwithstanding these facts, this company, under the provisions of 
this bill, is to receive gratuities amounting to $463,439.31, not for the 
mitigation of nrisfortunes endured but to the end of increasing the 
large profits enjoyed during the period of its marine underwritings 

In the case of the Insurance Co. of North America, it appears from a 
history of that organization, published in 1885 by authority of its 
board of directors, that although the company was not incorporated 
until 1794 it began to issue policies as an unincorporated association in 
December, 1792, The spoliations beginning shortly thereafter, the 
success of the. enterprise was almost instant, as indicated in the follow- 
ing quotation taken from the history referred to: 

“The marine premiums written to the close of the year 1793 
amounted to $213,465.31, and the losses paid to $38,484.16. In 1794 
the premiums were $290,656.83, and they increased to $1,304,208.91 in 
1798, when they began to decrease, and in 1802 they were but 
$103,902.26. This first decade showed premiums written $6,037,456.71 
and losses paid $5,500,887.57.” 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator decline to 
yield further? 

Mr. BRUCE. I will have to ask the Senator to yield now. 

Mr. HOWELL. I have just one more paragraph. 

; The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator declines to yield 
urther. . 

Mr. BRUCE. I dislike to do that; but I really will not have 
any time left to say what I desire to say. 

Mr. HOWELL. Very well. 

Mr. BRUCE. Does the Senator expect to continue for any 
considerable length of time? There are only 10 minutes left. 

Mr. HOWELL. Never mind. 

Mr. BRUCE. Before I close I want to read just what Presi- 
dent Taft said with regard to these claims. I have referred to 
two messages of his, but I have not read any extracts from 
either. On December 6, 1910, President Taft said: 


I invite the attention of Congress to the great number of claims 
which, at the instance of Congress, have been considered by the Court 
of Claims and decided to be valid claims against the Government. The 
delay that occurs in the paynrent of the money due under the claims 
injures the reputation of the Government as an honest debtor, and I 
earnestly recommend that those claims which come to Congress with the 
judgment and approval of the Court of Claims be promptly paid. 


Then, later, on December 21, 1911, he again referred to the 


question of the payment of the awards of the Court of Claims, 
and said: 


In nyy last message I recommended to Congress that it authorize the 
payment of the findings or judgments of the Court of Claims in the 
matter of the French spoliation cases. There has been no appropriation 
to pay those judgments since 1905. The findings and awards were 
obtained after a very bitter fight, the Government succeeding in about 
75 per cent of the cases. 


I have seen it stated as high as 80. 
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The amount of the awards ought, as a matter of good faith on the 
part of the Government, to be paid. 


Now, just a quotation from the majority report with regard 
to the history of these claims in the Court of Claims, which 
will abundantly bear out what I have said with reference to 
them: 


After the passage of this act, claimants having filed their petitions, 
exhaustive argument was made, lasting more than a week, and the 
learned court unanimously decided that they were just and valid claims 
upon our Government, the property of the claimants “ having been 
taken without just compensation” to pay and cancel our national 
obligation to France. (Gray, 21 C. Cls. 340, 390.) Rehearings having 
been had upon the request of the Government, resulted in the court 
adhering to its former decision. (Cushing and Hooper cases, 22 C. 
Cls. 1, 57, 408, 469.) 

Twenty-five years later after the personnel of the court had entirely 
changed the five new judges, on an independent reexamination of the 
questions, reaffirmed the decision of their predecessors and held the 
United States liable to the citizens for all property lost by the illegal 
action of French cruisers and privateers. 

Judge Howry, rendering the unanimous opinion of the court, said: 

“ The spoliation claims as a class were valid obligations from France 
to the United States, and our Government surrendered them to France 
for a valuable consideration benefitting the Nation, and this use of 
the claims raised an obligation founded upon right.” (46 C. Cls. 214, 
224.) 

So, Mr. President, in conclusion, I say that in my humble 
opinion there is not a jury or court in the land that would not, 
if these claims were submitted to its arbitrament, hold them to 
be valid, just, and meritorious claims. 

The difficulty that I have encountered here is in directing 
pointedly the attention of the Senate to the issues of law and 
fact involved in these claims, because the very nature of the 
claims is of such a character that they do not lend themselves 
very readily to parliamentary discussion or parliamentary con- 
sideration. The questions are all juridical rather than parli- 
amentary questions. I repeat that I do not believe that any 
fair-minded man in this body, I care not who he is, can pos- 
sibly give full, patient, and deliberate consideration to these 
claims and not accord to them the approval of his judgment. 

The fact that the claims are old should not count against 
them at all, because in fact, as I have already pointed out, for 
generations there was no court in which the justness of these 
claims could be determined. But, in addition to calling atten- 
tion to the fact that Chief Justice Marshall, the greatest of 
all our American jurists, regarded them as valid and just 
claims, I might mention the names of some of the other dis- 
tinguished men in our history who have also deemed these 
claims to be worthy of generous treatment at the hands of 
Congress. Among them is Henry Clay. A report was made by 
him which has been termed the great original source for his- 
torical study of these claims. He gave them his approval. So 
did Daniel Webster. So did Charles Sumner. So did many 
others of the very ablest and most illustrious men in American 
history. 

It should be borne in mind that one-half of the claims 
have been actually appropriated for and paid. The only reason 
in the world why those with which I am dealing have not 
been paid is because they were later in point of date, and 
came along at subsequent stages in the history of Congress. 

There is no reason in the world why those four appropria- 
tions should have been made, pursuant to which upward of 
$2,000,000 of these claims were paid, that does not apply to the 
appropriations in this bill. 

These pending claims are, to uSe a technical expression, 
all in consimili casu in every respect with the French spoliatiou 
claims that have been actually appropriated for and paid. I 
defy any intellect, I care not how subtle it is, I care not how 
acute it is, to draw any solid distinction between the French 
spoliation claims that have been actually paid by the Govern- 
ment and the French spoliation claims that still await pay- 
ment by the Government. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. BRUCE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. ASHURST. I would like to ask the Senator, since it 
is only five minutes before 2, and he has made a very lucid ex- 
planation of his bill, if he would grant me a few minutes to 
make a request for the consideration of a bill. 

Mr. BRUCE. I yield with pleasure, in view of the very 
considerate and courteous application, the first one that has 
been made to me to yield. 
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Mr. ASHURST. I am not interested at all in the bill I 
was asked to report, but the Committee on Public Lands re- 
quested me to call the attention of the Senator from Colorado 
to the bill, and I ask that it be laid before the Senate. 

Mr. BRUCE. I am through. 

Mr. ASHURST. This bill was reported to the Senate about 
an hour ago. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the 
unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. LENROOT. Let the bill be read. 

Mr. PHIPPS. It is Senate bill 4069, to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to exchange for lands in private ownership 
in Gunnison County, Colo., certain public lands in Delta 
County, Colo., reported this morning. 

Mr. ASHURST. I will simply say that I have no interest 
whatever in the bill, except that the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys designated me to make the report. It is a 
bill of purely local importance, authorizing the exchange of 
Some land. I see the Senator from Colorado on his feet, and I 
will let him explain it. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I will explain the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will put before the 
Senate the unanimous-consent request as the Chair understands 
it. The Chair understands that unanimous consent is requested 
that the bill now before the Senate be temporarily laid aside 
and that Senate bill 4069 be considered in its place. Is there 
objection to the immediate consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KING. Let the bill be read. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I want a little further explanation of it. It 
proposes to exchange public lands for what? 

Mr. PHIPPS. May I explain it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. PHIPPS. There are about 400 acres of coal lands in 
Colorado underlying a hill, and it is proposed to exchange those 
for about 520 acres, as nearly as I can figure it, of privately 
owned lands adjoining other public land, the situation being as 
I shall state. We mine under the slope of a hill. The Govern- 
ment land in one instance is on the lower side of the slope and 
can be reached from the surface. In the other case the Gov- 
ernment land lies back and can only be mined by shaft mining, 
whereas through the private property adjoining it, it can be 
reached by slope mining, and that 400 acres would be sur- 
rendered by the Government in exchange for 520 acres lying on 
the outside of the slope. 

Mr. LENROOT. Of equal value? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Of at least equal value, and I think the Gov- 
ernment is getting much the better of it. But the department 
reports that it is of equal value, and the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys, which held a meeting on it, were unani- 
mous in ordering the bill reported out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, my attention has been called 
to a great many instances where the Government has lost some 
of the most valuable mineral lands it ever owned, land contain- 
ing zinc, gold, silver, copper, and has lost vast amounts of coal 
by exchanging Government coal lands for some other land, and 
permitting private individuals to take it over, and in many in- 
stances they have made millions of dollars and the Government 
has lost millions of dollars. I do not Know anything about 
this, except the suggestions that are made here. But this is a 
proposal that about 400 acres of Government coal land be trans- 
ferred for 500 acres of land elsewhere. I do not know what is 
in the soil of the other land. 

Mr. PHIPPS. The department has gone into this matter 
very carefully. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I believe I would rather have this bill go 
over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will go over. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I shall ask the Senate to consider it on the 
first opportunity. 

IMPORTATION OF MILK AND CREAM 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o’clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
11768) to regulate the importation of milk and cream into the 
United States for the purpose of promoting the dairy industry 
of the United States and protecting the public health. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the unfinished business is disposed of, Calendar No. 608, 
the bill (S. 2929) to authorize the refunding of certain evi- 
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dences of indebtedness issued by carriers in interstate com- 
merce, and for other purposes, be taken up for consideration. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum being 
suggested, the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Ernst Kendrick Reed, Mo. 
Bayard Terris Keyes Reed, Pa. 
Bingham Fess King Robinson, Ind. 
Borah Fletcher La Follette Sheppard 
Bratton Frazier Lenroot Shipstead 
Broussard George McKellar Shortridge 
Bruce Gillett McLean Smith 
Cameron Glass McMaster Steck 

Capper Goff cNary Stephens 
Caraway Gooding Means Stewart 
Copeland Hale Metcalf Trammell 
Couzens Harris Moses Tyson 

Curtis a Harrison Nye Walsh, Mont. 
Dale Heflin Oddie Warren 
Denecn Howell Overman Watson 

Dill Johnson Pepper Wheeler 
Edge Jones, N. Mex, Phipps Willis 
Edwards Jones, Wash, ine 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-one Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I renew my unanimous-con- 
sent request that when the Senate concludes consideration of 
the milk bill now before the Senate as the unfinished business, 
the Senate shall proceed to the consideration of Calendar No. 
608, the bill (S. 2929) to authorize the refunding of certain 
evidences of indebtedness issued by carriers in interstate com- 
merce, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. COUZENS. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, what is the pending question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring 
in the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, what is the measure now before 
the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The milk bill is now before the 
Senate, and the question is on concurring in the amendment 
made as in Committee of the Whole. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I do not believe there will be a 
vote upon the so-called milk bill this afternoon. I understood 
that the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WaLsH] had several 
amendments which he desired to offer, and I have just been 
advised that he is absent from the city. I regret that the bill 
is taken up in his absence, I am sure he understood, as I know 


that I understood, that the Senate was to continue during the- 


day the consideration of the naval appropriation bill. 

When adjournment was taken Saturday I had the floor and 
was discussing the bill and was calling attention to a resolu- 
tion which had been offered in the Senate some time ago calling 
for an investigation of the physical condition of the Navy. I 
consented to relinquish the floor with the understanding that 
at 2 o’clock to-day we would resume the discussion. Under the 
circumstances I do not know whether to continue my discussion 
of the naval bill or speak upon the milk bill, which is now before 
the Senate as the unfinished business. I think I shall continue 
for some little time to discuss the naval appropriation bill, be- 
cause the understanding was that it should be the subject of 
consideration at this time. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like merely to make the statement 
that I have shown every consideration and courtesy to the 
Senator from Massachusetts. The bill has been postponed from 
time to time, once because of the absence of the Senator from 
New York [Mr. CopeLanp]. I had the assurance of the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts that he would occupy but a very short 
time and that in no way would there be any effort to obstruct 
the passage of the bill. I am helpless, as the Senator must see. 
We must proceed with the bill if the Senate is going to do 
anything during the balance of the session. I merely want to 
have the Recorp show that I am not seeking to take advantage 
of anyone. 

Mr. KING. I am not quite sure that I understand the atti- 
tude of the Senator. He certainly does not mean to state that 
the bill will be kept before the Senate to the exclusion of the 
consideration of important legislation during the rest of the 
session ? 
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Mr. LENROOT. I wish to say to the Senator that in so far 
as I am able to do so, it will be done except as to appropria- 
tion bills. 

Mr. KING. Of course I can not complain if the Senator 
from Wisconsin pursues the course suggested. He is entitled 
to have his bill considered and debated and to have the judg- 
ment finally of the Senate in regard to the measure. But it is 
a little disconcerting, when we were in the midst of the con- 
sideration of the naval appropriation bill and the chairman of 
the Committee on Naval Affairs was insisting that there should 
be no delay in its passage to have another bill thrust into the 
arena and given the right of way. The Senator from Maine 
[Mr. HALE] on Saturday was in great haste to secure a vote 
on the naval bill, but now he abandons it at least for the day. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. There is an important bill which has been 


| on the calendar for some time and if anything is to be done 


about it, it ought to be done very shortly. I was wondering if 
we could not get that bill up this afternoon for a limited time 
and if the Senator from Wisconsin would permit us to do so 
until some of the Senators who are opposed to the milk bill can 
get a breathing spell and get their thoughts together? I refer 
to the legislation respecting Muscle Shoals. That matter has 
been before the Senate for about eight years, I think. A joint 
committee was appointed to receive bids and make recommenda- 
tions to the Congress. Those recommendations were made some 
months ago and the bill is on the calendar. If that bill, which 
was recommended by the joint committee, is not accepted, and 
the matter is to be referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry for further consideration, the sooner it is done the 
better it will be, so that the committee can begin hearings, if 
that is the will of the Senate. I would ask the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DENEEN], in the time of the Senator from Utah, 
if he will permit—the Senator from Illinois being chairman of 
that joint committee—what is the program with reference to 
Muscle Shoals legislation? i 
Mr. DENEEN. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wits in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from Illinois? 
Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Illinois, if I do not 
lose the floor. ' 
MUSCLE SHOALS 


Mr. DENEEN. Mr. President, we have been endeavoring 
for several weeks to agree upon a plan by which speeches are 
to be made on bids before the Joint Committee on Muscle 
Shoals, and thereafter the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] 
will make a motion to refer the bill S. 4106 to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. We had expected to begin our 
speeches during the morning hour. We would like very much 
to begin this afternoon. There will be at least four speeches 
made, and perhaps.more, but they will not occupy very much 
time. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I should like to ask a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. KING. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. SMITH. I wish to ask the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DENEEN] or the Senator from Utah [Mr. KING] or the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] if they have any informa- 
tion bringing up to date the status of the work at Muscle 
Shoals; how many of the turbines have been installed; how 
near completion is the power development; whether the appro- 
priation which was made for the building of a transmission 
line has been utilized; to what extent that transmission line 
has been constructed; and in what condition is the power plant 
for the Government under the original act to carry on the 
work for which the plant was designed? 

Why is it that, after we have passed an act which specifically 
sets forth what the Government shall do when the work shall 
have been completed and the power ready, the Government is 
still waiting for Congress to take some action to modify or 
repeal the act under which the people were taxed $150,000,000? 
To what extent are we ready to proceed? 

Mr. DENEEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. KING. I yield, if I shall not thereby lose the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will protect the 
Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. I appreciate the courtesy of the Chair. 

Mr. DENEEN. Under House Concurrent Resolution No. 4 
the joint committee was authorized to negotiate a lease or 
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Jeases for the Government properties at Muscle Shoals. That 
is the extent of the authority of the committee. We have re- 
ceived several bids. We have reported those bids to Congress, 
and the successful bidder will také the property as it is if the 
bill is enacted... 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Illinois one further question? 

Mr. KING. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. SMITH. Does the Senator construe a resolution author- 
izing the committee to solicit bids as being tantamount to au- 
thorizing the department which was commanded under the act 
to carry on this work, absolutely to disregard it, to suspend 
all operations until such time as we can find a lessee for the 
property ? 

Mr. DENEEN. The committee construed only the resolution 
giving it authority. We did not go into other matters. We 
were granted full authority to solicit bids and to report them. 
We have done that, and we have the bids and have reported 
them. 

Mr. SMITH. If the Senator from Utah will permit me, I 
think at the proper time I shall ask—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah has 
the floor. 

Mr. SMITH. May I ask the Senator from Illinois a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. KING. I will yield to the Senator from South Caro- 
lina for that purpose. 

Mr. SMITH. I should like to ask by what authority anyone 
fails to carry out the law as it is now written? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. KING. I yield for a question. 

Mr. McNARY and Mr. HEFLIN addressed the Chair. 

Mr. KING. I yield first to the Senator from Oregon for a 
question, and I will yield next to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. McNARY. I am influenced by the inquiry of the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. SmrrH] to offer a letter which I 
received from the Secretary of War during the month of De- 
cember last, which I think sets forth the present situation 
with respect to the development of power and the sale of power 
and its distribution at Muscle Shoals. I should be very, very 
glad, indeed, to have the letter placed in the Record at this 
point, or, if the Senator would be edified, I should be glad to 
have the Secretary -read it at this time. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I do not wish to run the risk 
of losing the floor. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Will the Senator from Oregon not state the 
substance of the letter? 

Mr. McNARY. It will be very “difficult for me to do that, 
because I have not read the letter for several days. I shall 
place the letter in the Rrecorp, Mr. President. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, permission 
to do so is granted. 
The letter is as follows: 


WAR DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, December 7, 1926. 
Hon. CHAS. L. McNary, 
United Staies Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR SENATOR McNary: I have your letter of December 1 asking 
for certain information in regard to the present situation at Muscle 
Shoals. 

A great deal of the information which you asked for as to the cost 
of the present installations is found on pages 6 and 7 of Senate Docu- 
ment No. 131, Sixty-ninth Congress, first session, an analysis by the 
Treasury Department of certain offers received for the property. The 
figures given as to cost in this document are for Wilson Dam, with 
present installation of 260,000 horsepower, $47,800,000, of which 
$10,000,000 is considered a fair charge for navigation facilities. The 
actual cost of the steam plant at Nitrate Plant No. 2 was considerably 
in excess of its present replacement value, as this was war-time con- 
struction. The estimated replacement value of this plant is $7,500,000. 

At the present time the ste:m plant is under lease to the Alabama 
Power Co. at a rental of $10,000 a month plus an additional charge of 
2 mills per kilowatt-hour for power delivered to the Alabama Power 


Co. The receipts from the rental of the steam plant have been: 

DO 2 ee oes i eee ate ee a ee Be a 10, 000. 00 
T922 ee ee Se ce ee a at) 08, 273. 41 
OR a aa I rac iain Si Cael ee le we ae he 213, 820. 81 
1921- ee a a ce ees eee peas 152, 807. 93 
1929- ee So ee ee a eee er 393, 829. 54 
1926 (10 mienths ) oe ec eee eee ee ee 125, 852. 96 


1, 104, 584. 65 
The department has also an agreement with the Alabama Power Co. 
for the disposal of power generated at Dam No. 2. During the testing 
period, which lasted until about July of the present year, a flat rate of 2 
mills per kilowatt-hour was charged for power delivered to the Ala- 
bama Power Co. Since that date an agreement has been arranged to 
provide approximately as follows: | 
The Alabama Power Co. utilizes first the power which can be gener- 
ated at the company’s own hydroplants. Thereafter they use power 
generated at Wilson Dam to replace power which otherwise would be 
generated at the steam plants under the company’s control. They pay 
for the Wilson Power Dam 2 mills per kilowatt-hour for power, replacing 
steam power which would be generated at their Gorgas plant, 3 mills 
for power replacing power which would be generated at the Gadsden 
plant, and 4 mills for power replacing power which would be generated 
at Nitrate Plant No. 2. For all power transmitted by the Alabama 
Power Co. to connecting utility companies, however, the rate is 2 mills. 
The receipts to the Government from Wilson Dam power are shown on 
the attached photostat table. 
Sincerely yours, 


Total to -G0 6.0 3 eco Oe eee wo 


DwicuTr F. Davis, Secretary of War. 


(One inclosure (photostat of sheet 27, October, 1926, Reports of Oper- 
ation, Florence district) .) 


Statement of power generated at Wilson Dam 


Total gener- 


Period ated, kilo- | im Plant, 
kilowatt- 
watt-hour hour 
1926 

Jan: 3l ah Poet d eins oe ee a te 12, 584, 200 184, 800 
MOD: 1-28 fo isu sta Seweat once betes so ebeeeesees 13, 678, 900 199, 800 
Mar: V8 lect coe ect ee et es ante 1, 403, 100 232, 300 
Ar oOo ce ce reese wa ctwetsus E E Losec ee 22, 891, 100 302, 100 
May DB oc oe eet et ea tadastaue mene ad 56, 288, 100 579, 100 
June 1-30. ..-..0..-222 een nee 60, 226, 100 700, 100 
+ JO) Ft 50 let ne eR Ra Me sneer ines ae TPC ean er enters 27, 870, 100 702, 100 
RUG I Bl ois cect eeeo cs cio eeu cuew ener sana 42, 853, 000 675, 000 
BOD s 180 oe re fee ee Se ee ean . 58, 613, 000 04, 000 
OCU Tole ees eect suet eae ee ete 51, 402, 600 745, 600 
Total, calendar year to Oct. 31..................-. 367, 810, 200 4, 9:24, 900 
Total prior.. 0.0.0.00000 reece eee PE 44, 789, 400 360, 400 
Grand total-...-..2 -2200an 412, 599, 600 5, 235, 300 


Power used | Delivered to 


EE ES | SS ED | | Pe an SAD [eRe 


Value of 


Value of 
nae Allowance power re- : 
transmission | vValue |fortemporary| turnedto | Powerdeliv-| Revenue 
line, kilo- installation United ered in excess 

watt-hour States of needs 
1 12, 321, 000 $24, 642.00 |... $1, 700. oe $2, 090. 00 $20, 851. 20 
1 13, 381, 000 26, 762.00 }_.------.-----] 1,502.67 |i... eee 25, 259, 33 
1 21, 007, 000 42, 014.00 |....000----2--} 1, 147.98 {oe 40, 866. 05 
, 589, 000 45,178.00 |.......-.2----]  8I3. l4 foe 44, 364. 86 
55, 709, 000 111, 418. 00 $18,000.00}  § 249.64 |... .......... 93, 168. 36 
59, 526, 000 119, 052.00 }........------.} 196. 85 fll 118, 855. 15 
27, 168, 000 65, 563.20 |......--------| 8 4 fel 65, 444, 26 
42, 178, 000 87, 586.00 |..-...--------] 176.94 fol 87, 409. 06 
58, 009, 000 126, 506.80 |.....---.-----| 18314 [eee 126, 323. 66 
50, 657, 000 106, 821.80 |... eee ef  17L.06 Jel 106, 650. 74 
362,545,000 | 755, 543. 80 18, 000. 00 2, 090. 00 720, 192. 67 
44, 429, 000 88, 858. 00 9,500.00} 5,904.63 |............_- 73, 453. 37 
406,974,000 | 844,401.80] 27, 500.00 2, 090. 00 | 802, 646. 04 


1 Lost in metering, 339,300 kilowatt hours. 
Cash received to date, $695, 995.30. October bill pending. 


sei PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah has 
the floor. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
yield to me? 

Mr. KING. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] 
was not on the floor, I think, when I first propounded the 
question. If it is agreeable to the Senator from Wisconsin 
{Mr. Lenroot] to devote this afternoon to a settlement of the 


Muscle Shoals question, whether we shall consider one of the 
bids at this time or send the whole matter to the committee, 
would that be agreeable to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. McNARY. I did not understand the question. 

Mr. HARRISON. Would it be agreeable to the Senator from 
Oregon, if it should meet the approval of the Senator from 
Wisconsin, to take up the Muscle Shoals matter this afternoon? 

Mr. McNARY. I do not know what the pleasure of the 
Senator from Wisconsin is. As to consulting my own pleas- 
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ure, I realize that there must be a survival of the fittest 
at this late hour of the session. I am anxious to have the 
bill now the unfinished business, being the milk importation 
bill, passed by this body. After that consummation I am 
going to move to take up the agricultural relief bill. I think 
there are a sufficient number of Members of this body who 
are interested in the relief of agriculture to make that meas- 
ure the unfinished business. However, in doing so I am mind- 
ful of the fact that there is other business to be transacted, 
and I shall gladly ask to have the agricultural bill laid aside, 
if agreeable to the Senator from Kansas, our leader, in order 
that appropriation bills and conference reports may be taken 
up for consideration. 

As to the Muscle Shoals bill, I am willing to cooperate with 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] at the earliest 
opportunity, and also with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DENEEN], to the end that some action may be had upon that 
measure prior to the adjournment of Congress. If the Sen- 
ator from Kansas will give us a morning hour, and the motion 
to take up the Muscle Shoals bill is made by the Senator from 
Illinois, I shall move to refer the bill and the report to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. I will say to the Sen- 
-ator from Mississippi that I hesitate to do that precipitously, 
because it would foreclose further debate. After the motion 
shall have been made by the Senator from Illinois and a 
reasonable time has been given to consider and debate this 
important subject, I shall then move to recommit the bill, 
which will bring the debate to a close. 

Mr. HARRISON. Could we not have, say, two hours this 
afternoon to consider this matter and vote on the various 
motions? 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
yield to me? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LENROOT. If I have the assurance of the Senator from 
Utah that we may have his cooperation in bringing the milk 
bill to a vote, if it shall not be pressed this afternoon, I shall 
be very glad to ask unanimous consent that the bill be tem- 
porarily laid aside and that the Muscle Shoals bill be taken up 
for the afternoon. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, that is a rather large order. 

Mr. LENROOT. It is a very simple request, I think. 

Mr. KING. 1 will say to the Senator in all frankness that I 
can not bring my mind to the point of supporting the bill. I 
think it an unwise and dangerous measure; that it iS usurpa- 
tory in character and an infringement upon the rights of the 
‘States. I shall do what I can in an honorable and parlia- 
mentary way to prevent its passage at this time. I have no 
purpose to attempt to filibuster against it. Even if I had the 
desire to do so it would be unavailing if the sentiment of the 
Senate should be in favor of its passage. It is sometimes 
charged that some one or two Senators can prevent the passage 
of a bill; but my experience here has demonstrated to me, at 
least, the inaccuracy of that statement. Of course, during the 
morning hour, when, under the rule, it is understood that only 
measures that are desired. by all can be passed, one Senator 
by interposing an objection may carry it over; but all who 
are familiar with the parliamentary procedure in the Senate 
know that if a majority of the Senate desires the passage of 
a bill there are ways by which their purpose can be realized. 
No two or three or half dozen Senators can prevent the passage 
of a bill when the great majority of the Senators favor its 
passage. : 

I expected to have spoken this afternoon on the naval appro- 
priation bill, because I was assured by the Senator from 
Maine that he desired to proceed with its consideration to-day. 
I am prepared to continue the discussion of that measure, and 
at the conclusion of my remarks I have no objection to the 
Senate continuing the consideration of the milk bill; but my 
Opinion is—for I know that two or three other Senators ex- 
pect to speak upon it—that it can not pass this afternoon. I 
say that in all frankness to the Senator. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, the Senator is hardly ac- 
curate in his statement. The fact is that half a dozen Sena- 
tors at this stage of the session can prevent the passage of a 
bill unless cloture is invoked; that is very well understood. 
I think that I have the assurance of most of those who are 
opposed to the bill that there would be no obstructive tactics 
employed. I am perfectly willing to have legitimate debate 
upon the bill, but, with such an overwhelming majority of the 
Senate in favor of the bill, as is clearly the case, it seems to 
me that the Senator ought to be willing that it come to a vote. 
Therefore, if I can have such an understanding, I am perfectly 
willing that the bill be laid aside temporarily at this time. 

Mr. KING. I will say to the Senator that later in the week 
after I have had an opportunity to discuss the bill—and I had 
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not expected that it would be called up to-day—I shall offer no 
objection to a vote being had upon it. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator think it will take several 
hours for him to discuss the bill? 

Mr. KING. No; I think I can say all I want to say about 
the milk bill in an hour. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would expect that from the Senator 
from Utah; that is entirely legitimate, and, with that under- 
standing, if the other Senators can come to an agreement, in 
view of the absence of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WatsH] I should be willing that the bill be temporarily laid 
aside for the afternoon. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE and Mr. McNARY addressed the Chair. 

Mr. KING. I still have the fioor. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, 
promised to yield to me. 

Mr. KING. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I did promise to 
yield to him and I must redeem by promise. I yield to the 
Senator from Alabama for a question. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I agree with the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. McNary] on the importance of obtaining farm 
relief legislation at this session and I am willing to have an 
extra session to accomplish it. The disposition of Muscle 
Shoals, in the way that I think we should dispose of it, 
will require the manufacture of fertilizer at Muscle Shoals. 
That would be of great benefit to the farmers of the South 
and the farmers of the whole country, and would save them 
millions of dollars every year. The dam is completed; the 
power is being used; it is being leased year after year by the 
War Department, and no step has been taken by the Republican 
administration to carry out the purpose of the original act 
which was to make nitrates for the Government in time of 
war and fertilizer for the farmers in time of peace. The 
farmers in my State are now suffering dreadfully; they 


the Senator from Utah 


ave—— | 

Ne KING. If the Senator will allow me to interrupt 
him 

Mr. HEFLIN. In a moment. They have sold their last 
cotton crop at a price far below the cost of production, and they 
oe paid more than $20,000,000 for fertilizer in that one State 
alone. 

Mr. KING. The Senator knows the rules of the Senate, and 
if I yield to my friend to make a speech I may lose the floor. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will be through in just a second. 

Mr. KING. Very well. 

Mr. HEFLIN. So, Mr. President, I hope that those in au- 
thority here, those who have control in the Senate, the Re- 
publican Party, will see to it that we get an opportunity to dis- 
pose of Muscle Shoals at this session of Congress. I am in 
favor of the bid of the American Cyanamid Co., and if it is 
accepted I want a provision in it that will require that at least 


40,000 tons of fixed nitrogen be made annually or the lease be 


forfeited and the property taken back by the Government. That 
provision ought to be in whatever measure is accepted by the 
Senate. 

Mr. KING. I now yield to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I have nothing to add supple- 
mental to what I have said, unless the request is to be made to 
substitute for the milk bill the Muscle Shoals bill. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should object to any such request. 

Mr. McNARY. Very well. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield now to the Senator from Wisconsin, if 
the Senator from Oregon is through. 

Mr, LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, perhaps I can termi- 
nate the debate concerning any request for a unanimous-consent 
agreement, although such a request has not as yet been made, 
by saying that if any request shall be submitted for the con- 
sideration of the Muscle Shoals bill this afternoon, I shall feel 
constrained to object. 

Mr. KING. Then, I will say to my friend from Wisconsin 
that we will continue with the milk bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I now yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. Would the Senator from Wisconsin apply 
that threat to to-morrow or some other day? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do not propose at this time to have 
this matter taken up in the absence of the senior Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi for a very 
short observation. 

Mr. HARRISON. The reason I brought this matter up is 
this: It has been before the Senate for a long time, and when 
the legislation was passed to give the joint commission au- 
thority to receive bids and make recommendation it was 
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assumed that there would be some legislation on the subject. 
That recommendation has been here for months, and the mat- 
ter should be disposed of one way or the other. If a majority 
of the Senate wants to send the whole proposition back to the 
committee, then let us send it there; but do not let us wait 
before it is done until the last day of the session, when every- 
body is going home and there will be no hearings on the 
proposition. 

So, if the Senator will permit me, I desire to submit a unani- 
mous-consent request. If we can not consider the matter 
to-day, let us fix it for two hours, say, of debate, with a motion 
then to be entered to send it to the committee with all other 
legislation or bills affecting Muscle Shoals. Make it any day 
the latter part of this week or early next week, so that we 
will know that we are going to get a vote upon the matter at 
some time. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I think that is a very fair proposition. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield——— 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CURTIS. I agree with the Senator that some disposi- 
tion should be made of the Muscle Shoals bill, and the Senate 
should determine whether or not it will take up the measure 
and dispose of it here or whether it should be referred to the 
committee; but the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Nogris] is 
interested in the matter, as everybody knows—— 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, yes. 

Mr. CURTIS. And I doubt the advisability of reaching any 
agreement during his absence. So far as I am personally con- 
cerned, I am perfectly willing to agree upon any time that 
may be acceptable to the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DENEEN], 
‘the*chairman of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
{Mr. McNary], and the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. We have been trying to get some agree- 
ment from the beginning of this session until this moment; 
and I have about reached the place where, so far aS one person 
can do anything, I am going to fight some other propositions 
until some consideration is given to the Muscle Shoals matter. 
It is asking very little to ask of this body two hours’ debate 
to debate the question whether it should go to the committee 
or whether this bill should be taken up for consideration; and 
it seems to me that the question demands that much time in 
the consideration of this subject. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La For- 
LETTE] announces that he will object to any agreement of that 
kind. Why not let the matter go over until the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris] is here? I understand that he was in 
committee this morning; and we will see if we can not reach 
some agreement. I will join the Senator in a movement to 
bring the matter to a conclusion. 

Mr. HARRISON. Very well. 

Mr, COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KING. I surrender the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York. 


IMPORTATION OF MILK AND CREAM 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
11768) to regulate the importation of milk and cream into the 
United States for the purpose of promoting the dairy industry 
of the United States and protecting the public health. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, may I ask, before pro- 
ceeding, exactly what the parliamentary situation is as regards 
the milk bill? As I understand, it is now in the Senate, and 
the committee amendment is up for consideration. Is that 
correct? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The unfinished business is the 
milk bill. The bill is in the Senate, and the question is on con- 
curring in the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I shall have some amend- 
ments of my own to offer; but at this point I desire to suggest 
an amendment to the committee amendment, and I think there 
will be no hesitation on the part of the chairman of the com- 
mittee in accepting it. It is as follows: 

On line 14, page 4, to add, after the numeral “ 2,” the numeral 
“4” and the same amendment on line 20, so as to have it read: 


The Secretary of Agriculture is directed to waive the requirements 
of paragraphs 2, 4, and 5— 


As well as 2 and 5. The purpose of that is to disregard para- 
graph 4 on page 2, where the number of bacteria is set up; 
and the purpose of my amendment to the committee amendment 
is to make it unnecessary to have any border inspection when 
these requirements are waived, in order that the milk may be 
sent directly to the creamery. 

I think the Senator from Wisconsin will see that there is no 
objection to that. 
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Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, this relates to the bacterial 
count. It does not seem to me that there is any reason for 
permitting a higher bacterial count in this case than there is 
in any other. It is unlike the other cases for delivery to 
creameries and condensing plants. 

Mr. COPELAND. Let me call the attention of the Senator to 
the purpose of the committee amendment. The purpose of the 
committee amendment is to do away with any border inspection 
when the milk is to be sent forward for Pasteurization in the 
United States. That is the purpose of the amendment; but if 
paragraph (4) of section 2 is excluded from the operation of 
the amendment it will be necessary to have border inspection, 
which we are seeking to avoid by the committee amendment. 

I think the Senator from Wisconsin will see at once that that 
is not a subject that needs to be controverted, as probably he 
will think some of my own amendments are. This is simply to 
do away with the necessity of any inspection at the border when 
the milk is to be sent forward for Pasteurization. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, this bacterial count goes to 
the very vitals of public health; and I must say to the Senator 
from New York that, unlike the temperature test, unlike the 
tuberculin test, where they use Pasteurization, I do not believe 
that we should encourage a higher bacterial count, even under 
these conditions, than we require of our own people. 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course, the Senator from Wisconsin 
does not need to convince me of the health value of pure milk. 
I was convinced quite sometime ago on that subject; but the 
purpose of the committee amendment is to do away with the 
necessity of inspection at the border, is it not? If so, how are 
you going to determine what the bacterial count is if there is 
no inspection at the border, if the purpose of the amendment is 
to do away with inspection at the border? 

Mr. LENROOT. Of course there may be actual inspection, 
or the shipments may come in upon certificate that the law has 
been complied with—either one. 

Mr. COPELAND. I insist that the Senator from “Wisconsin 
must make a better answer than that. The amendment pro- 
poses, quoting it: 

The Secretary of Agriculture is directed to waive the requirements of 
paragraphs 2 and 5 of section 2 of this act in so far as the same relate 
to milk when issuing permits to operators of, or to producers for de- 
livery to, creameries and condensing plants in the United States within 
20 miles of the point of production of the milk, and who import no 
raw milk except for Pasteurization or condensing: Provided, That if 
milk imported when the requirements of paragraphs 2 and 5 of section 
2 have been so waived is sold, used, or disposed of in its raw state, 
or otherwise than as Pasteurized, condensed, or evaporated milk by any 
person, the permit shall be revoked and the importer shall be subjected 
to fine, imprisonment, or other penalty prescribed by this act. 


That makes it perfectly clear that the purpose of this amend- 
ment—and I know that that was the purpose, because I was 
present in the committee when it was suggested—is to do away 
with the necessity of inspection at the border; and those in- 
spections can not be done away with unless the bacterial count 
of the milk is also included among the things that are waived. 

I wish the Senator from Wisconsin would take me at par on 
this matter. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does not the Senator see that paragraph 
(4), which he now seeks to have included in the waiver, applies 
to Pasteurized milk as well as to raw milk? Certainly the 
Senator can not desire to have the provision with reference to 
bacterial count entirely taken out of this bill when it applies 
to Pasteurized milk as well as to raw milk. 

Mr. COPELAND. I have been hoping that the Senator from 
Wisconsin might cooperate in making the bill a workable, 
sensible bill, which would permit us, in cities like New York 
and Philadelphia and Boston, to get milk from Canada. It was 
in order that that might be brought about that the amendment 
was proposed, and yet it is very apparent on further study of 
the amendment that it is not complete and that the bacterial 
count is another matter which must be waived when the milk 
is to be taken through for Pasteurization. I am perfectly 
willing to have it left in in the case of Pasteurized milk; but 
when milk is to be taken across the border for the purpose of 
Pasteurization, as one who has practical knowledge of the ques- 
tion I desire to state that it is not necessary to give considera- 
tion to the question of bacterial count, because it is milk which 
is to be Pasteurized in the city before it is given over to the 
people for consumption, That is the reason why we Pasteurize 
it, Mr. President; it is in order that any bacteria which are 
present may be destroyed ; so I am here to say that the amend- 
ment which I suggest is in the interest of the welfare of the 
people and to carry out in full the purpose of the amendment 
which was presented by the committee. 
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Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. I think the Senator agrees with me that the 
amendment in the form in which he presents it would apply 
to Pasteurized milk as well as to raw milk. I also understand 
that he has no desire that it should so apply. Inasmuch as 
notice has been given that we can not have a final vote upon 
this bill, I suggest to the Senator that we pass over that amend- 
ment, and possibly he and I may be able to get together on 
some proposition. 

Mr. COPELAND. Very well, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, before the Senator from New York 
. proceeds to the discussion of some other features of the bill I 
should like to ask him the full significance of the two amend- 
ments which he has offered—one amendment, but offered in 
two places. I should like to ask just what the effect will be 
upon the bill and upon th? admissibility or nonadmissibility of 
milk from foreign countries into the United States and how it 
will affect the procedure by which milk may be brought into 
the United States. 

Mr. COPELAND. I shall be very glad, in the course of what 
I have to say, to answer the questions of the Senator from 
Utah. 

Mr. President, this bill, by and large, is a very useful bill. I 
am speaking now from the standpoint of public health; but it 
is apparent upon study that there are two or three matters 
which should be clarified. 

I remember an anecdote which the Senator from Maryland 
{Mr. Bruce] tells much better than I can; but during the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1787 Doctor Franklin and George 
Washington went out and had a cup of tea. The etiquette of 
the table was somewhat different then; but in the discussion 
which accompanied the tea drinking, Doctor Franklin asked 
George Washington, “General, what is the Senate for, any- 
how?” Washington replied, “ Doctor, why did you pour your 
tea in your saucer?” He said, “ To cool it.” Washington said, 
“ Well, that is what the Senate is for.” 

A great many things would seem right at first thought; on 
more mature consideration I think to be dangerous. There are 
some things in this bill which did not occur to me when I first 
read it which convince me that amendments are needed to make 
it a workable, sensible bill. I desire at this time to call up 
certain amendments which I have proposed, and if Senators 
are interested, they will find them printed. I propose on page 
3 of the bill, line 11, that the last three words, “or any munici- 
pality,” and the first word on the next line, “thereof,” be 
stricken out. 

It will be noticed that this proviso from which I propose to 
strike certain words points a way by which the inspections 
which are provided for, and which are very necessary inspec- 
tions, may be, at the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
made by a duly certified official of an authorized department of 
any foreign government or of any State of the United States. 

That means that if the Secretary of Agriculture is so dis- 
posed, instead of making these inspections himself or through 
the agencies provided by his department, he may accept the cer- 
tificate of a health official or any other official of the proper 
department of a foreign government. The certificates may be 
made by provincial health officers or officials, or such officials 
of any State of the United States. 

I desire to strike out the words “ or any municipality thereof,” 
and to follow, on line 19, page 3, with an amendment reading 
as follows: 


Provided further, That the Secretary of Agriculture shall accept the 
duly certified statement of the health department of any municipality 
having a field force of milk inspectors that the provisions in clauses 
1, 2, and 3 of this act have been complied with. 


What does that mean? It means, for instance, as regards 
the officials of the city of New York, that they may make the 
examinations provided for in this bill, and that when the exami- 
nations are made by these officials the certificate of the health 
department shall be accepted by the Department of Agriculture 
as the equivalent of any inspection which it might make. 

I have limited it to cities having field forces, men actually 
engaged in going out and making these inspections. It would 
not be right to accept a certificate of a small municipality hav- 
ing no field force, having no machinery for making these inspec- 
tions; but since this bill is to provide a means of protecting 
society against disease, contaminations, and infections, if there 
is an agency of Government qualified to make these inspections, 
and if they are actually made, they should be accepted by the 
Sa of Agriculture as the equivalent of any hbe might 
make. 
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Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield at 
that point? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. . 

Mr. LENROOT. The city of New York might have a field 
force, and that field force might reject certain milk and decline 
to issue a certificate. Some other municipality in the Senator's 
State, smaller in size, might be controlled by importers, and 
they might set up an organization in the small municipality 
and issue a certificate. Under the Senator’s amendment the 
Federal Government not only would be compelled to accept the 
certificate and permit the importation of unhealthful milk, but 
they would be compelled to do it over the protest, possibly, of 
the city of New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. I see exactly what the Senator has in 
mind, and I sympathize with that thought. It is not an un- 
common thing in legislation in the State of New York to im- 
pose certain conditions on cities of a million population, or 
whatever it may be. I can quite understand how there might 
be worked out some such scheme as the Senator suggests. If 
there were a disposition to impose upon the people of my 
State, or any other border State, milk of low quality, there 
could be worked out a conspiracy on the part of those who 
were interested to carry out, in effect, what the Senator has 
suggested. But I think that might be corrected by using some 
such language as we use in our legislation, “that cities of a 
million or two million,” or whatever language were determined 
upon, and so forth. That could be worked out in conference. 

It is very important that we should have this provision in 
the bill, for these reasons: We get in New York City to-day 
from Canada, I have learned from the report of the health 
commissioner, 190,000 quarts—190,000 quarts every day coming 
from Canada to New York. It would mean deprivation on the 
part of my city if that amount of milk, or any material quan- 
tity of milk, were cut out. Of course, we do not want any milk 
that is not good milk, and we do not purpose having any such 
milk. But if the Secretary of Agriculture were permitted to cut 
off that amount of milk it would deprive us of a quantity of 
milk which was necessary for the sustenance of our people. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wituis in the chair). 
Does the Senator from New York yield to the Senator from 
South Carolina? 

Mr. COPELAND, I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. Have you not, under the pure food act, and the 
food inspection act, sufficient legislation to guarantee that no 
matter from what source the milk could come, from what dis- 
trict or locality, it would be adequately inspected and the public 
protected against impure milk. 

Mr. COPELAND. We certainly have. The city of New York 
does not need this bill. So far as the city of New York is con- 
cerned it can, through its very efficient machinery, take care of 
the inspection of the milk.and the guaranty of its quality. I 
want to state further, however, to the Senator from South 
Carolina, that it is not fair to impose upon the dairy farmers 
of the border States certain sanitary requirements which they 
must meet in order to have a salable milk, and then to permit 
to come across the border the milk of such low standard, pro- 
duced so cheaply that it can be sold in unfair competition with 
the farmers in my State and in that territory. 

Mr. SMITH. That, of course, involves the question of the 
ultimate purity of the milk. I should take it that one is not so 
much concerned with the sanitary conditions surrounding the 
production of the milk as he is with the sanitary condition of 
the milk when it is to be consumed. If I understand the opera- 
tion of milk inspection, the milk itself is tested as to its purity 
rather than as to the source of its origin. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am much interested in what the Senator 
says, and I think I would like to reply to it. Any sort of milk 
produced under any imaginable conditions can be thoroughly 
sterilized and be harmless so far as the production of disease 
is concerned. But I sybmit to the Senator that, with his 
fastidious taste, he wants to know not alone that the milk he 
is drinking is free from the possibility of giving him disease, 
but that it is free from cow manure and other things which get 
in the milk unless those producing it do take care of it at the 
source. We can Pasteurize substances of that sort and render 
them innocuous so far as disease is concerned, but you do not 
want that kind of milk taken by the people of South Carolina, 
and I certainly do not want the people in whom I am interested 
to drink it. 

There can not be good milk or safe milk unless we know 
that it comes from healthy cattle, clean at the time of milking, 
milked by clean persons, and handled in a clean place, and 
that is exactly what the Senator from Wisconsin has in mind 
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when he presents this bill, which fundamentally is a very 
valuable bill. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. May I suggest that every State has two 
courses to insure the purity of milk—one through inspection 
and one with regard to sanitary requirements in the production 
of the milk upon the farm. This bill intends to apply both, 
just as States apply them both within their own borders, 

Mr. COPELAND. The only difference of opinion at all be- 
tween the Senator from Wisconsin and myself, if there is any— 
and I doubt whether there is any when we get together—re- 
lates only to the details of the application of this law, and not 
to the principle involved. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I have been a little interested to know just the 
animus back of this bill. I know that a man named Mr. 
Charles W. Holman, secretary of a certain organization, has 
been in Washington for some time lobbying—and I do not use 
the term offensively at all—in behalf of this bill. I was won- 
dering whether the voice of the consuming public of New York, 
the working people, thousands of mothers living in New York 
City who have little children who must have milk if their 
health shall be preserved, has been heard in behalf of this bill, 
whether they are the ones who are here asking the passage of 
this bill; or rather is not this bill in the interest of a milk 
monopoly, so that the poor people of New York and other places 
in the United States, particularly along the border, will be 
compelled to pay more for the milk than they otherwise would? 
In other words, if we enact this bill into law, will we not put 
it into the hands of the Agriculture Department to exercise a 
capricious, bureaucratic control over foreign milk to such an 
extent that it will be precluded from coming into the United 
States, and the milk producers of the United States will there- 
fore have a field in which they may exercise an absolute 
monopoly, to the great injury of millions of poor people in the 
United States living in the cities, who can not keep cows, and 
who are dependent upon milk for themselves and for the wel- 
fare of their children? 
` Mr. COPELAND. What the Senator from Utah says is very 
interesting, and it is to protect the mothers and the babies 
spoken of by him in the great cities that I propose the amend- 
ment I have offered, because if this amendment shall not be 
added to the bill, an arbitrary Secretary of Agriculture could 
do exactly what the Senator has suggested. 

Mr. KING. If we have ever had one who was not arbitrary, 
I would like to Know who he was. 

Mr. COPELAND. This amendment provides that the Secre- 
tary shall accept the certificate made by the health officials 
of a city, provided that city has a field force of milk inspectors 
capable of making the inspections provided for in the bill. 

Here is the reason why we want that. The flow of milk is 
not uniform. The cows freshen in the spring. The meadows 
are lush then and the flow of milk through the springtime and 
the summer is free. There is then an unlimited supply of milk. 

But when the wintertime comes we have a shortage of milk. 
The amount of milk needed in New York City is enormous— 
3,000,000 quarts a day. Put that quantity in quart bottles and 
place them side by side touching each other and they would 
make a line 125 miles long—--125 miles of quart bottles of 
milk, 3,000,000 quarts. In the springtime and summer time the 
supply is ample, but in the wintertime it happens very fre- 
quently that we have to £0 long distances to get milk. In 
normal times we get miik in New York City from seven States 
and from the Dominion of Canada. It is shipped long distances. 
In the wintertime we have to go out as far as Ohio and Indiana 
and Illinois to get milk. Canada is very much nearer to New 
York City than these States of the Middle West and so it is nec- 
essary for the welfare of the people of New York City that the 
health department shall continue to have the authority which 
it now has to go into Canada and develop a source of milk 
supply. It has a direct, selfish interest to get that supply of 
milk. The mayor and health officials must find it somewhere, 
so they go immediately into Canada and find asterritory where 
they can get the milk. | 

a SMITH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator ‘a ques- 
tion 

: Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator from South Car- 
olina. 

Mr. SMITH. In case the inspectors provided in the city of 
New York and recognized by the Secretary of Agriculture 
should go over into Canada and locate and authorize, under 
their power, this source to be used, then it would be impossible 
for the Secretary of Agriculture to refuse the admission of that 
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nE if it is certified by the inspectors from the city of New 
or 

Mr. COPELAND. That is exactly it. 

Mr. SMITH. Is not that in exact contravention of the pur- 
poses of the bill? 

Mr. COPELAND. I do not think so, and if I boast a little 
the Senator will forgive me. The standard set by New York 
City and Chicago and Boston will always be higher than any 
standard set by the Department of Agriculture, The milk 
standard has been established. It is inconceivable that the city 
of New York or the city of Boston or the city of Chicago—and 
I should think the city of Milwaukee and the cities of Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul would be equally interested because they 
must get milk from Canadian sources—would ever lower their 
standards. Those cities have established very high milk stand- 
ards. They lead the world in that respect, and there is going 
to be no let down of course. I am perfectly willing, if the 
Senator wants to be very sure about it, to have it provided 
that the standards shall never be lower than any standard 
established by the Department of Agriculture; but there is no 
trouble on that score. 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator missed the point I made. I take 
it that the purpose of the bill is to clothe the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture with power to prohibit the importation of milk under 
such conditions as he may see fit. The Senator’s amendment 
would vitiate that power and leave it in the power of the in- 
spectors to certify that the conditions under which the milk is 
coming in are in accordance with the standard set up in a 
city of a million or more inhabitants, and, therefore, the power 
would be in them and not in the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. COPELAND. Unless, as I said, we amend my proposal 
by putting in the language “Provided, That the standard ac- 
cepted by the city shall never be lower than that established 
by the Department of Agriculture,” which I would be perfectly 
willing to have included. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. May I also suggest to the Senator from New 
York that his proposition would enable, we will say, the city 
of New York to determine for the State of Pennsylvania 
whether the law had been complied with and that the depart- 
ment would be compelled to permit the importation of milk into 
Pennsylvania if the city of New York made the certificate. 

Mr. COPELAND. Once more that shows the importance of 
what George Washington said to Benjamin Franklin. I think 
the Senator is right about that. : 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator would not approve of that, 
would he? 

Mr. COPELAND. No; I would not. I think the same safe- 
guards should be put around this matter that we put around 
the amendment suggested by the committee, that it is only in- 
tended to be delivered at certain points for Pasteurization. I 
think that is a matter which could be worked out in con- 
ference. 

The point of it is that it is unfair to the city of New York 
and the other cities to make it impossible for the health author- 
ities of those communities to go into Canada and establish 
sources of milk supply and safeguard them under the regula- 
tions which are imposed by those departments. I am perfectly 
willing, once more to show my sweetness of spirit, that it 
should be modified to provide that when such certificates are 
given the milk shall be sold only in the municipalities giving 
the certificates. 

I have another amendment which harmonizes with the two 
I have already suggested. On page 5, beginning at line 8, 
strike out the proviso down to and including line 15, and in its 
place substitute the following language: 


Provided, That unless and until the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
provide for inspection to ascertain that paragraphs 1, 2, and 3 of 
section 2 have been complied with, the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
issue temporary permits to any applicants therefor to ship or trans- 
port milk and cream into the United States. 


The purpose of that 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the Chair to understand 
the Senator from New York is offering the amendment or is 
he merely suggesting it informally? 

Mr. COPELAND. I am suggesting informally the three or 
four amendments first, and then I am going to make a sug- 
gestion to the committee. 

The purpose of this amendment is to make clear that the 
provisions of the law are not to be applied the minute the bill 
is passed and this large quantity of milk cut off from the 
United States. 


Mr. LHNROOT. Mr. President 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LENROOT. I will say to the Senator that I am ready 
to offer an amendment which embodies the principle of com- 
pulsory temporary pernits. 

Mr. COPELAND. I was sure the Senator would be glad to 
do that. Then there is another amendment, on line 19, page 5, 
after the word “has,” to add the words “failed to comply with 
or has.” That is, the temporary permits shall last until such 
time as the Secretary of Agriculture has determined that they 
have been complied with or that there is no disposition to 
comply with them, 

Mr. LENROOT. I will say to the Senator that I am willing 
to accept such an amendment to eomply with the provisions 
to which he has referred. May we not have the amendments 
offered on the matters upon which we agree, and have them 
acted upon now? 

Mr. COPELAND. I was wondering, Mr. President, if it 
would not save the time of the Senate if we attempted outside 
of the Senate Chamber to compose our differences, if they are 
differences, and then attempt to bring in a bill modified accord- 
ingly? 

Mr. LENROOT. As the Senator well Knows, we have been 
negotiating upon the matter for the past two or three weeks. 
I have accepted several propositions, in so far as I could accept 
them, from the Senator from New York, but to my very great 
regret, after we thought we had the matter entirely agreed 
upon, I have found some other propositions forthcoming. I am 
prepared to accept the proposition with reference to temporary 
permits and the other suggestion that the Senator has made. 
I am willing to discuss with him the question of paragraph 4 
which he first offered. I could not under any circumstances 
accept the proposition that a certificate by one municipality 
shall be binding on the Secretary of Agriculture and compel 
him to admit milk to every State of the Union if some munici- 
pality in one State has made such a certificate. I think the 
Senator can well see that that would be most inadvisable. - 

Mr. COPELAND. I agree fully with the Senator in that mat- 
ter. I think the amendment which I have offered, authorizing 
or instructing the Secretary of Agriculture to accept a duly 
certified statement of the health department of any municipal- 
ity having a field force, should be limited to milk which is to be 
sold within the limits of such municipality. I am perfectly 
willing to modify my amendment accordingly and will attempt 
to word it, with the assistance of the Senator from Wisconsin, 
to cover that particular objection. If that can be done so that 
the individual city is protected in that way, I want to say to 
the Senator from Wisconsin that I think it is an admirable bill 
and one which should be enthusiastically supported and adopted 
by the Senate. Without such an amendment, however, it does 
impose a burden upon the individual city which is not fair, and 
I hope the Senator may find his way clear to accept an amend- 
ment reading as follows: 


Provided, however, That milk received under this provision shall not 
be sold outside of the limits of the city certifying to its purity. 


Mr. LENROOT. May I say to the Senator from New York 
that this proposition is one which it is not very likely we can 
agree upon, but inasmuch as there can be no final vote upon the 
bill to-day, I am perfectly willing to confer with him between 
now and the time we again take the bill up for consideration. 
I would very much like, however, to have action upon the 
amendments which have already been agreed upon. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is entirely agreeable to me. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to show the Senator an 
amendment which is substantially in the same form as his, 
which I should be very glad to offer or have him offer. 

Mr. COPELAND. The amendment which the Senator hands 
me is in practically the same form, and I am glad to offer it. 

Mr. LENROOT. Very well. 

Mr. COPELAND. I offer the amendment and ask that it may 
be reported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New York 
offers an amendment, which will be reported. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The Senator from New York pro- 
poses, on page 5, line 8, to strike out all after the word “ how- 
ever” down to and including the word “time” in line 15 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 


That unless and until the Secretary of Agriculture shall provide for 
inspection to ascertain that paragraphs 1, 2, and 3 of section 2 have 
been complied with, the Secretary of Agriculture shall issue temporary 
permits to any applicant therefor to ship or transport milk and/or 
cream into the United States. 


Mr. COPELAND. I ask for the adoption of the amend- 
ment. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair desires to remind 
the Senator from New York that the question before the Senate 
is on concurring in the amendment made as in Committee of the 
Whole, 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, there is no contest upon con- 
curring in the committee amendment, but I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the question of concurrence may be passed over so 
that there may be action upon the amendment of the Senator 
from New York, who did offer an amendment to the committee 
amendment. I ask unanimous consent that the question of con- 
curring in the amendment be passed over for the present and 
that the Senator from New York may offer his amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Wisconsin? The Chair hears none, 
and the committee amendment will be temporarily passed over 
so that the amendment offered by the Senator from New York 
may be acted upon, 

Mr. COPELAND. I move the adoption of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, COPELAND. There is yet one other amendment offered 
by me. 

Mr. LENROOT. There is one other amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 5, line 19, between the 
word “has” and “violated,” it is proposed to insert the words 
“failed to comply with the provisions of or has.” 

Mr. COPELAND. I move the adoption of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, now, I understand that the 
committee amendment and the first amendment which I offered 
will be put over for the time being? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. And that the bill will be laid aside? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; I think so. However, I do not want 
the bill to lose any rights. The bill is only to be laid aside 
because I understand the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] under 
general debate on this bill is to proceed for the remainder of 
the afternoon. 

Mr. KING. Unless there shall be some other measure taken up. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. However, I should like now to occupy 
a few moments upon the bill. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection, but I should like to ask the 
Senator a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
ae one from New York [Mr. CopELAND] has yielded the 

oor 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator from Utah for a 
question. 

Mr. KING. I ask the Senator from Wisconsin if he has con- 
sidered the proposition of amending this bill so that in the 
event there shall be a milk monopoly or a trust formed in the 
United States which shall raise the price of milk, then, and in 
that event, the bill shall not be operative or its provisions shall 
be waived? 

Mr. LENROOT. If the Senator from Utah desires to put 
something into the bill to the effect that the Secretary of Agri- _ 
culture may take such action if he should find a milk monopoly 
to exist, I would not have any objection, because it is unthink- 
able that there should be any such thing as a milk monopoly in 
the United States. If there is any business that is individual, 
it is that of the milk producer in the United States. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if the primary purpose of this 
bill is not that of increasing the price of milk to the millions 
of people who do not produce milk, then I do not read the 
English language aright. I believe that the paramount purpose 
of the bill is to enable the local producers of milk to increase 
the price to the domestic consumer, as a result of which the 
people in the industrial sections, the people in the cities and in 
the towns, who have to buy milk will be compelled to pay a 
higher price for the milk than they otherwise would have to 
pay. A bill of this character will be a potential sword hang- 
ing over the heads of the consumers, and the result, of course, 
will be. an augmentation of the price of milk to the domestic 
consumer. It will eventuate, perhaps, in monopolies here and 
there, but nevertheless so integrated that they will move from 
some central organization or be propelled or impelled in their 
movements by reason of some central organization. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am much obliged to the 
Senator from Wisconsin. I will yield the floor to him now, in 
order that he may answer the Senator from Utah [Mr. KINe]}, 
but I appreciate his courtesy in permitting my amendments to 
be acted upon. 
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Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I wish it were possible for 
the milk producers of the United States, as well as those who 
engage in other kinds of agriculture, through organization and 
cooperation, to be put upon the same basis as manufacturing 
is put, as organized labor is put. Unfortunately that is not prac- 
ticable; at least such a condition does not exist to-day. It is 
universally admitted that agriculture in the United States 
to-day is suffering under the great inequality that the prices 
of agricultural products do not stand in proper relation to those 
of manufactured articles which the farmer must buy and use. 
Even if this bill should result in helping somewhat to bring 
about such an equality, who is there who has any right to com- 
plain when we consider what agriculture has been suffering 
from and is suffering from to-day? 

However, the fact is, Mr. President, that while this bill is 
primarily a health measure, the dairy industry is concerned in 
the bill and very properly concerned in it. In the first place, 
the dairy industry of the United States is very vitally con- 
cerned in increasing the consumption of milk in the United 
States. It has vastly increased during the past few years, and 
the purer milk is required to be the greater the consumption 
of milk in the United States will be and the greater benefit will 
follow to all the dairy farmers of the United States. So the 
dairy farmer of the United States has a perfectly legitimate 
interest in being anxious to see that milk which is consumed in 
the United States shall be of the highest possible purity. That 
is the primary purpose of the bill, to require all milk sent to 
the United States from other countries to be produced under the 
same high sanitary standards that are required by nearly all of 
the States of the Union. Is there anything unfair in that? 

Then, Mr. President, from the economic side, is it fair to put 
the dairy farmers of the United States in untrammeled compe- 
tition with the dairy farmers of Canada when, under the health 
laws of the various States of the Union, the dairy farmers of 
the United States are compelled to observe certain sanitary 
conditions affecting the construction of barns, and so forth, 
which entail a higher cost of production of milk than over in 
Canada? | 

I have here pages of testimony from officials of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, and from, I think, all the other New 
England States, in which it is stated that they themselves have 
visited the dairy farms of Canada, and the conditions they found 
there were shocking and would not be permitted for a moment 
in the State of New York or in the State of Massachusetts or 
in most of the other States of the Union. That condition can 
not continue, Mr. President, if this bill shall become a law; but 
the bill does not require any higher standard from the producers 
of milk in Canada than it requires from producers of milk in 
the State of New York. It does no more than put them upon 
an equality. 

So, I repeat, that this bill is primarily a health measure, but 
also in its operation it will tend to some extent to produce an 
equality between the dairy farmer of the United States and the 
dairy farmer of Canada. So far as this bill creating an em- 
bargo is concerned, all the Canadian farmer has to do is to 
comply with these standards and his milk can flow across the 
border just as freely as the milk from the dairy farms in the 
State of New York flows into the city of New York. 

‘Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. KING. The Senator, of course, concedes, does he not, 
the right of the States to prescribe the standards of purity for 
milk which is sold within their respective boundaries? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Then, the State of New York and the State of 
Wisconsin can prescribe, before any milk is brought from Can- 
ada or from any other State or any other country to be sold 
in the State of Wisconsin, the standard of purity, including 
butterfat content, freedom from deleterious substances, or any- 
thing of that nature. Any State may prescribe the standard 
which shall be attained? 

Mr. LENROOT. No; I do not think it may. 

Mr. KING. Why not? 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not think the State of New York could 
prescribe a standard of sanitary conditions for farms in some 
other State. It can provide for inspection laws to the extent 
that the purity of the milk may be determined from inspection ; 
but there are two methods, as I have stated on more than one 
occasion, of insuring the purity of milk. One is with reference 
to the quality of the milk itself, and that can be determined 
from an inspection of the milk, while the other has to do with 
the requirements as to conditions surrounding the production of 
milk upon the farm. Both methods combined are used in the 
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States, and both combined are intended to measure the purity 
of the milk produced. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator means that the States have not 
the right to prescribe standards of purity—and I use the word 
“ purity ” in the broad sense—of any article sold within their 
borders, then I can not assent to that view. It seems to me 
that matters of health are peculiarly within the province of 
the States, and they can prescribe regulations under which 
milk brought into the State or milk produced within the State 
may be sold to the inhabitants of the State. 

Mr. LENROOT. Under our Constitution they may pass in- 
spection laws; that is true; but I am not prepared to go into 
a legal argument this afternoon, for I really did not know the 
bill was going to be considered. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, could the States not exclude 
any milk that was impure? 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not think so. I do not think any State 
could say that all milk from any other State should be ex- 
cluded. I am satisfied a State could not. 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, no; but I said that was injurious or im- 
pure and did not come up to a given standard. 

Mr. LENROOT. I have a case here where it is held that the 
right of the States to pass inspection laws and make require- 
ments of that character must be determined from an inspection, 
They can not even take testimony with regard to the quality. 

Mr. GEORGE. I understand, and that is the reason I arose. 
Now, it is proposed by this bill to create a bureau in the De- 
partment of Agriculture and amongst other things to have the 
agents of the bureau inspect the milk farms in Canada, for 
instance. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; if the Canadian farmers desire to ex- 
port their milk. 

Mr. GEORGE. 
States. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. GEORGE. But the bill merely provides that no milk 
may be imported unless the farm on which it was produced 
has been subjected to inspection within one year previous to 
the time of importation. Is that going to do very much for the 
health of the community so far as the consumption of milk is 
concerned? Is it going to add very much to the certainty that 
we are going to get pure milk? 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, yes; a very great deal, because, in the 
State of New York, for instance, one of the requirements of that 
State has to do with the character of the floor. in the dairy 
buildings. If on inspection—— 

Mr. GEORGE. Within a year. 

Mr. LENROOT. I understand that—if they find, for instance, 
a cement floor on a dairy farm, that cement floor, presumably, is 
going to continue for more than a year. 

Mr. GEORGE. And its good condition, it is presumed, will 
continue for a year. 

Mr. LENROOT. There is another requirement with regard 
to the location of the milk houses where the milk is cooled. 

Mr. GEORGE. Is not the Senator forced to the conclusion 
that, after all, the inspection of the quality of the milk is bound 
to be the real test? 

Mr. LENROOT. In part, yes. 

Mr. GEORGH. In part? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes, in part; otherwise, I may say, if in- 
spection laws were all that were necessary, why is it that in 
practically every Northern State—I am not familiar with con- 
ditions in the South—laws have been passed providing that the 
farmer has got to comply with certain sanitary conditions upon 
his farm in the production of milk. 

Mr. GEORGE. Exactly; and he has to maintain those con- 
ditions. 

Mr. LENROOT. He has to maintain those conditions. 

Mr. GEORGE. But this bill does nothing but set up a 
bureau, and the excuse for the bureau is an inspection once a 
year of Canadian farms. That will go a long way toward pro- 
curing pure and wholesome milk in the United States. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is the law in the State of New 
York. | 

Mr. GEORGE. They are only required to have one inspec- 
tion a year? 

Mr. LENROOT. One inspection a year, as I understand. 

Mr. GEORGE. Then, I imagine that the inspection law 
serves little purpose so far as producing purity in the milk is 
concerned. It may, of course, determine some other collateral 
matters that may have some bearing on it; but if there is going 
to be inspection, and if the health of the people must be secured 
through inspection, I can not see how one inspection within a 
year will suffice. 


If they desire to ship it into the United 
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Mr. LENROOT. I readily grant that an inspection four times 
a year would be better than once a year; but it does not follow 
for a moment, Mr. President, that an inspection once a year 
would be of no value. 

Mr. GEORGE. No, Mr. President; but what I think follows 
is that if the inspection feature of the bill is to be of any avail 
in procuring wholesome milk for the people of the United States 
it must be a constant inspection, and therefore you must main- 
tain a bureau with agents in every outlying country that ships 
milk into the United States. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, what is really hoped for is 
this: The cities of Canada—Montreal, Toronto, and other 
cities—are now requiring very rigid inspection so far as milk 
consumed in those cities is concerned. If the market of the 
United States were not open to impure milk, the sanitary con- 
ditions in all Canadian farms would be very much better almost 
immediately; but so long as a farmer may send milk to the 
United States there is no incentive upon him to comply with 
the sanitary laws that would be required if he were to send 
his milk to Montreal, or to Toronto, or to other Canadian cities. 
So if this bill shall become a law, it will not be very long 
before the Canadian farmer will produce milk under the same 
sanitary conditions under which milk is now produced in the 
State of New York and other dairy States. 


NATIONAL BRANCH BANKS 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I am desirous of making a 
motion, which I can make without in any way affecting or 
displacing the measure which is now the unfinished business 
before the Senate, and the adoption of which will, I understand, 
in no way prejudice the pendency of the milk bill as such 
unfinished business. 

The motion which I desire to make, and which I do make, 
is that consideration of the pending motion to concur in the 
House amendments to the banking bill heretofore filed in con- 
nection with the conference report be made a special order for 
Thursday at 2 o’clock in the afternoon. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names; 


The Secretary will call the 


Ashurst Ferris King Reed, Pa. 
Bayard Fess La Follette Robinson, Ind. 
Bingham Fletcher Lenroot Schall 
Blease Frazier McKellar Sheppard 
Bratton George McLean Shipstead 
Broussard Gillett McMaster Shortridge 
Bruce Glass McNar Smith 
Cameron Goff Mayfield Steck 

Capper Gooding Means Stephens 
Caraway Hale Moses Stewart 
Copéland Harris Norbeck Trammell 
Couzens arrison ye yson 

Curtis eflin Oddie Walsh, Mont. 
Dale Howell Overman arren 
Denecen Johnson Pepper Watson 

Dill Jones, Wash Phipps Wheeler 
Edge Kendrick Pine Willis 
Edwards Keyes Reed, Mo 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-one Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. The question is 
on agreeing to the motion submitted by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. La FOLLETTE. Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Is the resolution to which the motion 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania refers on the calendar? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is on the table. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I make the point of order that the 
resolution should go to the calendar. If the Chair is in any 
doubt about the matter 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will hear the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I desire to direct his attention to para- 
graph 4 of Rule XIV, which reads as follows: 


Every bill and joint resolution reported from a committee, not 
having previously been’ read, shall be read once, and twice, if not 
objected to, on the same day, and placed on the calendar in the order 
in which the same may be reported; and every bill and joint resolu- 
tion introduced on leave, and every bill and joint resolution of the 
House of Representatives which shall have received a first and second 
reading without being referred to a committee shall, if objection be 
made to further proceeding thereon, be placed on the calendar, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. This bill having been con- 
sidered by a committee, reported by a committee, passed by 
the Senate, and sent to conference, the Chair is of opinion that 
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the motion which the Senator from Pennsylvania made the 
other day, and which now lies upon the table, does not come 
within the purview of the point of order raised by the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, this is not a conference 
report. This is a resolution from the House; and therefore I 
respectfully direct the attention of the Chair to that fact. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is aware of that fact. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. This has not been considered by any 
committee of the Senate; and I contend that it comes up here 
as a resolution from the House de novo, and therefore does 
come under paragraph 4 of Rule XIV. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, may I inquire what the reso- 
lution is? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Thereis no resolution. There 
is a motion made by the Senator from Pennsylvania, 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; but is there a resolution? 

. The PRESIDENT pro tempore. And there is a resolution 
from the House of Representatives, under date of January 24, 
embodying the results of the action of the House taken upon 
the measure, that being in the form of a resolution passed 
by the House on a conference report. - 

Mr. LENROOT. Is it in the form of a joint resolution? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No, Mr. President. 

Mr. LENROOT. It is not a joint resolution? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is not a joint resolution. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I think I had the floor when 
the quorum call was made. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes; but a parliamentary 
inquiry in the meantime has been raised and a point of order 
has been made. 

Mr. PEPPER. I beg the Senator’s pardon. T 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I had no desire to take the Senator 
from Pennsylvania from his feet. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Wiscon- 
sin directed a parliamentary inquiry to the Chair, and, follow- 
ing the Chair’s response to that, the Senator from Wisconsin 
raised a point of order. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I should further like to 
direct the attention of the Chair to the fact that the House 
did not act upon a conference report. The House adopted 
certain amendments which had been adopted by the Senate 
are bill and, by resolution, notified the Senate of that 
action. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. As far as one in this place 
may know what goes on in another place, the Chair recognizes 
the last statement of the Senator from Wisconsin to be correct: 
but the Chair is still of the opinion that the motion of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania, which is found on the President’s 
table, is nevertheless subject to the motion which the Senator 
from Pennsylvania has made for a special order. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I am desirous of repeating, 
if I may, what I said before the quorum call was made, and 
therefore before many Senators now present had entered the 
Chamber. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Has the Chair ruled upon the point 
of order raised by the junior Senator from Wisconsin? : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thought he had. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Then the junior Senator from Wiscon- 
sin respectfully takes an appeal from that decision. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is, Shall the 
decision of the Chair stand as the judgment of the Senate? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Will the Chair state the question, 
including the nature of the resolution, which gave rise to the 
ruling? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. PEPPER] moved to make a special order for Thursday 
at 2 o'clock a motion proposed by him the other day, and which 
lies upon the President’s table, the motion being with refer- 
ence to receding from certain amendments made by the Senate 
to the banking bill, and agreeing to certain amendments made 
by the House to amendments of the Senate to that bill. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, early in the day I expressed 
my determination to bring to the attention of the Senate, and 
for its consideration, the farm relief measure, following the 
disposal of the milk importation bill, now the unfinished busi- 
ness. I grant that this legislation is of sufficient importance 
to invite the very careful attention of the Senate. However, I 
do not want to be placed in the attitude of giving way to the 
consideration of this resolution, which is in the nature of a 
conference report. 

Mr. PEPPER. 
question? 

Mr. McNARY. I very giadly yield. 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
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' Mr. PEPPER. My understanding is that the motion to make 
a certain matter a special order, if adopted, will have no effect 
upon the unfinished business. 

Mr. MoNARY. I appreciate that. I am not discussing it 
from the standpoint of being particularly concerned with the 
unfinished business, though I did report it to the Senate. 

Mr. PEPPER. I did realize that, but I think it applies also 
to the situation which would arise if at any time the Senator 
were to move to proceed to the consideration of the measure he 
has in mind, a special order would not stand in the way. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I think I am familiar with 
the parliamentary status of a special order, and it is quite in 
accord with the statement made by the distinguished Senator 
from Pennsylvania. But that does not relieve me from my 
temporary objection. 

The so-called embarrassment, under which I labor, would all 
be removed by the adoption of the motion made by the Senator 
‘from Pennsylvania, namely, that on a certain day his motion 
‘shall become a special order. Of course, it would not displace 
the unfinished business, but it would have a status which any 
other bill on the calendar would not have, even though it 
might outdistance it in primary importance. 

Consequently, I would feel recreant to the duty imposed upon 
me as chairman of the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry if I should permit at this time a special order to be 
made, unless I knew full well that the bill which I have in 
mind, which has been reported by the committee for the con- 
sideration of this body, would be protected in the matter of 
its early consideration. 

However, Mr. President, if I were assured that the farm 
relief legislation, which I esteem to be very much more im- 
portant than legislation for a few banks of the country, had a 
status, I would then gladly, so far as I personally was able, 
permit the distinguished Senator from Pennsylvania to make 
‘his motion. 

I understand the parliamentary situation to be that the 
‘milk importation bill is the unfinished business. The Senator 
from Pennsylvania has moved to make a joint resolution, which 
is in the nature of a conference report, the special order for 
Thursday of this week. 

Now, I move that Senate bill 4808, generally and popularly 
known as the farm relief bill, be made the special order of 
business on Wednesday of this week. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, a point of order. | 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. PEPPER. My point of order is that, when a motion to 
make a matter a special order is pending, a motion by way 
‘of substitution of another matter as a special order, either 
for the same day or another day, is out of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is constrained 
to overrule the point of order made by the Senator from 
‘Pennsylvania upon the ground that the motion made by the 
‘Senator from Oregon, setting a day prior to that set by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania in his motion, offers no point of 
conflict. 

Mr. HARRISON and Mr. GLASS addressed the Chair, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from 
‘sissippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. If I may be permitted, before this motion 
of the Senator from Oregon is put, I desire to offer an amend- 
ment to the so-called McNary-Haugen bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be re- 
ceived, printed, and lie on the table. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the Senator from Virginia. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania has the floor. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I desire to ask whether it is in 
order to make an additional motion when there is an appeal 
pending from a decision of the Chair? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair has not put any 
question except the question on the appeal from the decision of 
the Chair. The Chair has been trying to rule upon some com- 
plicated questions of order raised by interested Senators on the 
floor. 

Mr. GLASS. I understand the Chair did rule—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair ruled that there 
was no conflict on the point of dates. 

' Mr. GLASS. But the Chair ruled on the point of order raised 
by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is true. 

Mr. GLASS. And he is asking a division of the Senate on 
that proposition. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
before the Senate now. 
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That is true, and that is 
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Mr. GLASS. That is what I supposed. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, the Senator from Wis- 
consin asks unanimous consent to withdraw his appeal from the 
decision of the Chair, but desires to make another point of 
order; that is, that Rule XXII lists the motions which may be 
made when a question is pending, and the motion of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania not being among the motions so listed there- 
fore is not in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will ask the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin to clarify that statement. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, the pending question is 
on an amendment to the so-called milk bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is true. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Rule XXII provides: 


When a question is pending no motion shall be received but— 


If the Chair desires, the Senator will read the motions which 
may be made, namely— 


to adjourn; to adjourn to a day certain, or that when the Senate 
adjourn it shall be to a day certain; to take a recess; to proceed to the 
consideration of executive business; to lay on the table; to postpone 
indefinitely ; to postpone to a day certain; to commit; and to amend. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under a precedent estab- 
lished in this body in the last Congress, although the present 
occupant of the chair was not then in the chair, the Chair 
thinks the decision of the Senate was contrary to the point 
made by the Senator from Wisconsin. The Chair rules accord- 
ingly. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I respectfully appeal from the decision 
of the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The decision of the Chair 
being appealed from, the question is, Shall the decision of the 
Chair stand as the.judgment of the Senate? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Upon that I ask for the yeas and nays, 

Mr. LENROOT. The question is debatable, is it not? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is. 

Mr. LENROOT. The question has now assumed propordo 
which make it far more important than the pending bill. It 
was bound to come up sooner or later. The Senator from Ne- 
vada gave notice some time ago that whenever it came up he 
would strictly invoke the rule. 

Rule XXII does provide that when a question is pending “ no 
motion shall be received but.” 

There is a question pending at this time. The motion to make 
a measure a special order is not one of the motions permitted 
under Rule XXII. It does seem to me that this motion, as long 
as the point of order has been raised, is squarely in conflict 
with Rule XXII. I do not know how language could be plainer 
than is the language of Rule XXII. 

Mr. FESS. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. It raises the same question we had the other day. 

Mr. LENROOT. It does. 

Mr. FESS. If that ruling is the correct one, then one can 
not make a motion to take up any matter on the calendar until 
after we are rid of what is before us. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. Under Rule IX there are certain mo- 
tions which are in order on the calendar. Among them is a 
motion to proceed to the consideration of an appropriation or 
revenue bill; a motion to proceed to the consideration of any 
other bill on the calendar, which motion shall not be open to 
amendment; a motion to pass over the pending subject, which 
if carried shall have the effect to leave such subject without 
prejudice in its place on the calendar; a motion to place such 
subject at the foot of the calendar: 


Each of the foregoing motions shall be decided without debate and 
shall have precedence in the order above named; and may be sub- 
mitted as in the nature and with all the rights of questions of order. 


Under Rule IX a motion for a special order is not privileged, 
and the motion is not permitted. 

It is true that the uniform practice of the Senate has been, 
when unfinished business is pending, to permit a motion to 
take up another bill, but I can not see how, under Rule XXII, 
such a motion can be in order unless it be some motion that 
is referred to in Rule IX. 

Mr. FESS. Will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. It might be that under parliamentary procedure 
here in the Senate, as well as outside, those motions mentioned 
which have precedence are such motions as apply to the busi- 
ness before the Senate. This motion of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania does not apply to the business before the Senate, 
and would not fall under that category. 
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Mr. LENROOT. Oh, yes; under Rule XXII one of the mo- 
tions which is permitted is to proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. That is just as much foreign as any other 
matter which might come in the Senate. 

Mr. FESS. Or to adjourn, or to fix a time. 

Mr. LENROOT. Either one. This motion seems to me to be 
squarely in conflict with the rule, and if the Senate is to make 
a precedent, inasmuch as Rule XXII has been invoked, I do 
not see how the Senate can do otherwise than to sustain the 
point of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Before the discussion closes 
the Chair wishes to call the attention of the Senate to the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp of May 27, 1924, page 9598, where 
the proceedings were exactly in line with the ruling which 
the Chair has made at this time. 

Mr. LENROOT. May I ask whether Rule XXII was invoked 
in that case? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. BRATTON. This point of order was impressed upon me 
in a rather peculiar way the other day. It was debated at 
some length when I had the honor of occupying the chair. 
The Senator from Wisconsin urged the same contention then 
that he is making to-duy, and I had occasion to look it up 
afterwards and found that on May 27, 1924, while a question 
was pending before the Senate, a motion was made to make 
an omnibus pension bill the special order for the Thursday 
following that day. 

The point was raised and was discussed at some length, a 
half dozen or more Senators taking part in the debate. It was 
finally decided by a vote of 45 yeas to 22 nays that the point 
of order was not well taken, and that a bill could be made a 
special order while another question was pending. 

As to whether the precedent violates the rule or not is a 
matter to be determined; but unquestionably the precedent is 
set that a motion of the kind is in order and does not violate 
the rule. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield, subject to the rights of the Senator 
from New Mexico. 


It was. 


Mr. LENROOT. I have the greatest respect for the opinion: 


of the Senator from New Mexico, and I would like to ask 
him frankly whether he does think the precedent violates the 
rule. . 

Mr. BRATTON. Frankly, I think it does; but it is a ques- 
tion now whether we shall harmonize it or overturn it. It is 
in existence and squarely in point, but I am frank to say I 
think it does violate the rule. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. May the Chair interject 
that after several years of observation of the proceedings of 
the Senate and some experience in the chair he is firmly of 
the opinion that practice, rather than the rules, governs the 
Senate. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, it seems to me that where, 
as in this case, there is doubt about the interpretation of the 
rule, the wholesome, and, I think, sensible precedents which 
have been established should prevail. The exceptions to Rule 
XXII relate, as I understand them, to motions or resolutions 
which, if effectuated, would interfere with the unfinished busi- 
ness either temporarily or permanently. It seems to me that 
the precedent is a wise one which applies such an interpreta- 
tion upon the rule relating to special order as will give to the 
motion the same sort of status that the subject matter of the 
order would have if the motion were to prevail. , 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. Does the Senator think that the Senate 

ought to make a practice of changing its rules which have been 
adopted by following precedents of this kind? 
_ Mr. PEPPER. I take it that my view as to whether the 
Senate should change its rules or not would be of very little 
`. moment to anyone, although I am flattered that the Senator 
should ask me for my opinion. My thought is that we are not 
changing the rule. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator is proposing to override the 
rule. 

Mr. PEPPER. We are referring to precedents for the pur- 
pose of an interpretation upon a rule which I think is far from 
clear, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I have yielded a good many times, but I 
want to finish a sentence or two in my own time. I will yield 
to the Senator in just a moment. l 

I think that the rule has not, if we consider its purpose and 
spirit, application to the present situation. I find with reference 
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to the precedents that there is a precedent, and a weighty one, 
which favors the view I take. I understand the Chair hag 
ruled in accordance with that precedent, and my understand- 
ing of the parliamentary situation is that an appeal has been 
taken from the decision of the Chair, and the question is, Shall 
the decision of the Chair stand as the judgment of the Senate? 
I very much hope that it will be so determined by the Senate. 

I now yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. In view of the fact that the practice in the 
Senate permits a motion to take up any bill on the calendar 
when there is unfinished business before the Senate, and it only 
takes a majority vote in order to displace the unfinished busi- 
ness, while a special order is of such a character that it takes a 
two-thirds vote in order to fix it and even in that case it does 
not displace the unfinished business, it would seem to me that 
the practice, if adopted in the former case, should be adopted in 
this case. 

Mr. PEPPER. I agree with all the Senator has said, but I 
recognize the force of what was said a few moments ago by the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroot] with respect to the 
effect of Rule IX upon the point the Senator last made. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. GLASS. I merely want to observe that my opinion on 
parliamentary practice is not worth a thrip, because I do not 
know anything about it. But I submit to the Senate that if it 
has been the practice of this body to do what is proposed by 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, it could not ignore the rule or 
adhere to the practice in a better cause than that proposed. 

I want further to observe that the series of points of order 
which has been presented here signifies that there is a studied 
attempt to prevent the Senate from voting on a bill of vast im- 
portance, upon the primary provisions of which both Houses 
are agreed ; a bill, furthermore, Mr. President, which contains a 
provision which in my conception is of a vast deal more im- 
portance to the farmers of the country than many of the bills 
which have been presented and are being presented here for the 
so-called relief of the farmer; a bill which, in behalf of the 
farmers, practically sets aside the limitations of section 5200 
of the Revised Statutes, to wit, the national banking act, and 
enables the farmers of the country to borrow vastly more money 
and to receive vastly more credit at the national banks than 
they have ever heretofore been accorded. 

Mr. PEPPER. And, if it does not interrupt the line of 
thought of the Senator, may I ask whether he now has refer- 
ence to those amendments made by the Senate to section 5200 
of the Revised Statutes, in which the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. ROBINSON] was so much interested and which he presented 
before the Senate and before the committee? 

Mr. GLASS. That is the provision to which I am referring. 
I want also to say, Mr. President, considerately and in all 
earnestness, that if any Senator imagines he is going to facili- 
tate consideration of these bills by obstructing consideration of 
and a vote on the bank bill, every provision of which has been 
thrashed out in both Houses, he will find himself very much 
mistaken. 

Mr. WILLIS and Mr. WHEELER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield, and if so to whom? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield first to the Senator from Ohio, and 
then I will yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WILLIS. I want simply to make the observation that if 
the rather technical interpretation now insisted upon by, as I 
understand, both the junior and senior Senators from Wiscon- 
sin shall be adopted, the Senate in the future will find itself in 
a situation in which it will not be able to do the business that 
it wants to do. Heretofore, as Senators and the Chair will 
recall, when the Senate has discussed a measure until it was 
evident that the measure could not be acted upon, a motion has 
been made to proceed to the consideration of some other meas- 
ure. If the interpretation now urged by the Senators from 
Wisconsin shall be adopted as a rule of the Senate and insist- 
ence is had upon a technical interpretation of the rule, the. 
Senate will find itself absolutely helpless to proceed with busi- 
ness. 

Mr. GLASS and Mr. BRATTON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania yield; and if so, to whom does he yield? . 

Mr. PEPPER. I promised the Senator from Montana to yield 
to him after I had yielded to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I desire to say that I rather 
construe the statement of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
GLass] as a threat, to the effect that unless we hasten the pas- 
sage of the banking bill no farm relief measure will be passed. 
I do not think for one moment, whether we pass the banking 
bill or not, that it will have anything to do with reference to 
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the attitude of the Senator from Virginia on the farm bill. 
It is all right to construe the rules, but I notice that every time 
there is a question of a rule which affects those who want to 
put something through for the banking interests or special in- 
terests the rule is invoked upon the rest of us, but when the 
rule interferes with something they want done they cast it 
aside and say that we ought to act upon some precedent. I am 
not affected at all by the threat of the Senator from Virginia 
to the effect that no farm legislation will be enacted unless the 
banking bill is passed. 

I submit that the bill, as a matter of fact, ought to have gone 
back to the committee. It was amended in the House and 
provisions put in it and amendments adopted which have never 
been considered at all by this body or by any committee of this 
body that I know anything about, certainly not by the full Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. It ought to go back to the 
committee, but instead of that, the other day, after the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alabama [Mr. HErtin] had finished 
one of his flights of oratory and when only a few Senators were 
on the floor, an attempt was made to put the bill through the 
Senate by unanimous consent, without anybody knowing any- 
thing about it or considering it. An attempt was made to jam 
the bill through the Senate in a few minutes. I submit that the 
bill ought to be given the same consideration that every other 
bill is given. If farm legislation or some measure of that kind 
were before the Senate, the Senator from Virginia would be on 
his feet howling for the rest of the session against Members of 
the Senate who are interested in farm legislation. 

Mr. PEPPER. I will yield in a moment to the Senator from 
Virginia. I wish to say first that when the resolution came 
over from the House I was under the same impression as the 
Senator from Montana—that the motion should be to refer to 
the proper committee, in this case the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. I even went so far as to ask the chairman of 
that committee to call a meeting for the purpose of considering 
it. Upon looking into the matter, however, I found that the 
practice was all the other way and that unless there was an 
affirmative resolution to send it to the committee the matter 
would be treated as a motion which could be called up from 
the table at any time the Senate was pleased to permit it. 

So far from there having been any effort to shut off con- 
sideration of the matter, either by the committee or by the 
Senate, let me assure the Senator from Montana that every 
question that is embodied in the pending motion has been 
anxiously discussed and thoroughly thrashed out before the 
Committee on Banking and Currency; that all of the provi- 
sions excepting one of form merely have received action one 
way or the other by the two Houses. 

As respects any attempt to jam the matter through the 
Senate the other day, it will be remembered that nothing of 
the sort was attempted. A perfectly definite understanding was 
reached that at a certain time I was going to ask unanimous 
consent and Senators representing various points of view were 
present, and when the request for unanimous consent was made 
it was promptly objected to. 

I vield now to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, to convince the Senate, if it 
needs to be convinced, that there has been no attempt what- 
soever to jam the banking bill through either body, I may state 
that the bill has been pending since the early days of the last 
session of Congress. There is not a question involved which 
has not been thoroughly discussed, and any suggestion now 
that anybody wants time for discussion is mere pretense. 

I am not making any threats. Threats have come from the 
handful of opponents of the bill. I have never in my experi- 
ence as a Senator threatened to filibuster, nor have I filibus- 
tered. But there is no use of mincing words about this 
proposition. I had not hoped to control the action of the 
Senator from Montana. 1 know perfectly well that it is his 
purpose to obstruct the legislation if he possibly can. That is 
his fixed determination, and I have not hoped to affect him. 
I had hoped, however, that a bill of this importance, not merely 
to the farming community but to the entire business community 
of the United States and to no interest more than the farming 
interests of the United States, would be voted on. That is 
all that I ask. 

I now move to lay the appeal on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Virginia to lay on the table the appeal 
from the decision of the Chair. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Upon that I ask for the yeas and nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson]. I am 
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informed, however, that if present he would vote as I shall 
vote, and I therefore feel at liberty to vote. I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GILLETT. I transfer my general pair with the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. UNpDERWoop] to the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. METCALF] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have a general pair with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont]. I understand, however, that 
if present the Senator from Delaware would vote as I shall 
vote on this subject, and therefore I will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. CURTIS (after having voted in the affirmative). I have 
a general pair with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBIN- 
SON]; but I am advised that if present he would vote as I have 
voted, so I will let my vote stand. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to announce the general 
pair of the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. HARRELD] with the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. SIMMONS]. 

Mr. BAYARD. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Louisiana (Mr. RANspELL], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Hawes], the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Wats], and 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. NEE ty] are necessarily 
absent, and that if present they would vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 49, nays 21, as follows: 


YEAS—49 
Bayard Deneen Jones, Wash. Robinson, Ind, 
Bingham Edge Kendrick Schall 
Blease Edwards Keyes Shortridge 
Bratton Ferris Kin Steck 
Broussard Fess McKellar Stephens 
Bruce Fletcher cLean Trammell 
Cameron George Means Tyson 
Capper Gillett Oddie Warren 
Caraway Glass Overman Watson 
Copeland Goff Pepper Willis 
Couzens Hale Phipps 
Curtis Harris Pine 
Dale Harrison Reed, Pa 

NAYS—21 
Ashurst Johnson Norbeck Stewart 
Dill La Follette Nye Walsh, Mont, 
Frazier Lenroot Reed, Mo. Wheeler 
Gooding McMaster Sheppard 
Heflin McNary Shipstead 
Howell Mayfield Smith 

NOT VOTING—25 

Borah Hawes Ransdell Underwood 
du Pont Jones, N. Mex. Robinson, Ark. Wadsworth 
Ernst Metcalf Sackett Walsh, Mass. 
Gerry Moses Simmons Weller 
Gould Necly Smoot 
Greene Norris Stanfield 
Harreld Pittman Swanson 


So the appeal of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Fot- 
LETTE] from the decision of the Chair was laid on the table. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question now recurs 
upon the motion of the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEPPER]. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, may I inquire whether the 
Chair will not reconsider that suggestion? Would not the ques- 
tion be, under the ruling of the Chair, on the motion of the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] to fix an earlier day than 
proposed by me? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No. The Chair has simply 
ruled that there was no conflict between the two motions; but, 
unless the Senator from Oregon makes his motion in a different 
form, as a substitute for that of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, the Chair feels constrained first to submit the motion 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I really have no choice in the 
matter. I assumed from the form the proceedings took that 
the Chair would first put the motion of the Senator from 
Oregon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understood the 
Senator from Oregon to ask if he might make a motion. 

Mr. McNARY. No; I was not pleading. I really made the 
motion, and I think the Record will so show; but it does not 
matter. I am very glad to conform to the views expressed by 
the Chair. At this time I move as a substitute that Senate bill 
4808, which is known as the farm relief bill, be made a special 
order for Wednesday of this week. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I respectfully make the point 
of order against that motion. I understand that the Chair 
ruled that the motion made by the Senator from Oregon ‘was 
in order against my protest because the motion was consistent 
with mine; but as soon as he puts it in the form of a substitute 
it raises a question whether or not a motion to make a specific 
subject a special order can be dealt with by way of amendment 
or substitution. I think it can not be, and I suggest that the 
substitute is out of order. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I think we are all more or 
less conversant with the rule, and, for the purpose of clarity, I 
shall withhold the motion and content myself with simply mak- 
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ing the statement that if the pending motion shall prevail—and 
it will require a two-thirds vote, as I understand the rule—I 
shall make a motion to take up the agricultural relief bill on 
Wednesday, a day preceding the time set by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. PEPPER]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator desires to make 
the agricultural relief bill a special order? 

Mr. McNARY. Yes; for Wednesday. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understood that 
that was what the Senator from Oregon had in mind. 

Mr. McNARY. Very well. 

- Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I think there ought 
to be no misapprehension and I am afraid there is one. My 
understanding is that a motion to make a bill a special order 
requires a two-thirds vote. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is correct. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. And that a motion to take up a 
bill and proceed to the consideration of a bill requires only a 
majority vote. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 

Mr. MoNARY. That is true. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Now, I suggest to the Senator from 
Oregon, if he will permit the suggestion 

Mr, McNARY. I am very happy to have the suggestion. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That it might be better for him to 
give notice that he will move on Wednesday to proceed to the 
consideration of the farm relief bill, which will only require a 
majority vote. I make that suggestion to him. I do not know 
whether or not I am guilty of an act of temerity in doing so. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. WARREN. I have been called on the telephone, but be- 
fore I go out I wish to say that I hope the Senators who are 
asking that a special time be set for the consideration of various 
measures will understand that I wish to avoid interference 
with appropriation bills. We are trying to manage the busi- 
ness of the Senate so that all meritorious measures will have 
an opportunity for consideration, but I think it should be un- 
derstood that they will have to yield to the consideration of 
appropriation bills. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I think that my past conduct 
might be an accurate guide as to what I may do in the future. 
At no time in the handling of any bill which I have had in 
charge on the floor have I ever refused to permit the taking 
up of a conference report or an appropriation bill. My conduct 
in the future will be comformable to past experiences. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Oregon 
yield to me? 

Mr. McNARY. I have not the floor, but I will be very glad 
to yield, so far as I may do so. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Pennsy)- 
vania has the floor. 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LENROOT. I merely wish to say that I hope the Sen- 
ator from Oregon will not accept the suggestion of the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Reen], because that might involve a motion 
to displace the present unfinished business. 

Mr. McNARY. I appreciate that, Mr. President. Before the 
Senator from Missouri came in, to other Senators who gave 
me their attention I tried to make my position clear. I do not 
desire to displace at this particular time the milk importation 
bill. That bill was reported from the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. As chairman of the committee I 
reported the bill favorably. I am in this position: I said early 
in the day, if I may repeat my statement, that I did not want 
to stand here on my feet supinely and permit some bill to come 
in and supplant the place that I wanted given to the bill look- 
ing to farm relief. I was forced to take that attitude when 
the Senator from Pennsylvania attempted to make what is in 
the nature of a conference report the unfinished business for 
Thursday. Consequently, without desiring to displace the un- 
finished business, and for the purpose of having an exact and 
definite status for farm relief, I moved—and I stand on that 
proposition—to make the farm relief bill, Senate bill 4808, a 
special order for Wednesday, thus having precedence by one 
day. I am conscious of the fact that it takes a two-thirds 
vote, but I am not in a position at this time to gtve notice, 
if the milk bill is not disposed of by Wednesday, that I will 
move to displace it. I do not want to be in the attitude of 
attempting to frown upon the banking bill. It is a measure 
that I supported when it came before the Senate with the 
Hull amendments. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

a PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ohio will 
state it. 


That is correct. 
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Mr. FESS. The point of order is thet there is one motion 
to make a certain bill a special order. If there is any desire 
to make some other bill a special order it is a very easy matter 
to do it in the form of an amendment, but it certainly can not 
be in the form of another motion to make something else a 
special order. 
= PRESIDENT pro tempore. The point of order is well 
aken. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me, 
that is identically the same point that we voted down just a 
minute ago—that when a motion was pending we could not 
inject another. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
McNary] has been most fair and most clear in his statement. 
I understand that there is really no conflict, from a parlia- 
mentary point of view, between the motions which have been 
propounded. I have pending a motion to make a certain matter 
a special order for 2 o’clock on Thursday, The Senator from 
Oregon, after a very clear statement of his reasons for so doing, 
gives notice that when that motion has been disposed of, and 
whether it prevails or not, he proposes to make a similar motion 
va respect to the farm relief bill for Wednesday at the same 

our. 

Mr. FESS. He did not do that. He made a motioun a mo- 
ment ago. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania states the question with great clarity. The question now 
recurs on the motion proposed by the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, and it requires a two-thirds vote. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr, President, a parliamentary inquiry. I 
am somewhat confused by the statement of the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Fess]. I thought, perhaps, I knew exactly the condi- 
tions that obtained. If the Senator’s motion does not prevail, 
there is no reason why I can not move to make the bill to which 
I referred a special order for Wednesday or any other day, as I 
understand. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Not the slightest. 

Mr. McNARY. Nor is there any reason why I can not make 
the motion if it does prevail. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Nor is there any reason. 

Mr. GLASS and Mr. BRUCE addressed the Chair, l 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. To whom does the Senator 
from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the Senator from Virginia if it is 
desired that I do so. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I simply want to say a word to 
the Senate in order that no Senator may vote under any misap- 
prehension. 

Thase who are managing the bill in which the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. PEPPER] is interested desire to disavow any 
purpose whatsoever to interfere with any measure for farm 
relief or any other sort of relief. We have no desire whatso- 
ever to interfere with any contemplated measure. We know 
perfectly well, however, that the adversaries of this bank bill 
do want to obstruct and filibuster the bill to death; and in view 
of the fact that the proponents of this measure have no desire 
and at present no intention of doing anything of an unreason- 
able nature to defer action on farm relief, it does seem to 
me that the Senate might vote favorably upon the motion of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania in order to give the Senate an 
opportunity to vote upon this bill. 

There can not, in any degree of reason, be delay in voting 
upon the bill. The Senate understands it. The House has 
thoroughly understood it. There is nothing to discuss. There- 
fore, we ought to dispose of the bill in very short order, with- 
out any sort of interruption of the program of the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. SMITH and Mr. BRUCE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania has the floor. To whom does he yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the Senator from South Carolina 
first. Then I will yield to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I was under the impression, if 
my recollection serves me right, that this bill passed both the 
House and the Senate, and went to conference. I should like 
to know just what is the status of the bill now, because some of 
us over here are confused as to the present status of the bill. 

Mr. PEPPER. I think I can enlighten the Senator in a few 
words. 

This measure was originally passed by the House. It was 
sent to the Senate, and the Senate proposed 39 amendments, 
including two which had the effect of eliminating from the 
House measure the so-called Hull amendments. The bill went 
back to the House. The House refused to recede, and requested 
a conference; but in requesting a conference the House passed 
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an overriding resolution instructing its conferees to stand pat 
on the Hull amendments. 

The Senate appointed conferees without restriction. We 
went into conference, and for weeks and perhaps even months 
discussed the matter in conference. 

The Senate conferees found themselves unable to yield on 
the point covered by the House instructions, because that had 
been the subject of a test vote in the Senate, and the Senate 
had expressed itself by a vote of 67 to 16. The House con- 
ferees, being bound by the House instructions, were unable to 
agree with us. The consequence was that there was no re- 
course except to report a disagreement. That was accordingly 
done; but when the House conferees reported their disagree- 
ment to the House, the House, without asking for a' further 
conference or merely withdrawing its instructions, took the 
whole subject matter of dispute into its cognizance, and, by 
the resolution which is now upon the President’s table, reversed 
its action to the following extent: 

Out of the 39 Senate amendments, the House, out of hand, 
expressed its concurrence in 26. In the case of seven others the 
House concurred in the Senate amendments with some very 
slight verbal changes, raising no question of substance except 
one, which I need not now go into, and, with regard to the re- 
maining six points, stood pat upon its original provisions; but 
no one of them concerned any point of serious difference be- 
tween the Senate and the House, they being points upon which 
the conferees would have been prepared to yield in a free con- 
ference. So that when the House resolution came over here 
we were in a position to move to concur with the House in its 
insistence upon the seven points of difference with the Senate 
in the form of amendments to Senate amendments, and to re- 
cede on the six points where the House stood pat on its original 
provisions. So that while we have not technically a confer- 
ence report, because the conferees, under the circumstances 
I have narrated, had to report a disagreement, we have com- 
pleted legislation here with the exception of some points which 
Senators who have not yet studied the bill will be surprised 
to find are of exceedingly minor importance when compared to 
the whole scope of the legislation. It is because we are press- 
ing for a consideration of this as legislation carefully thrashed 
out and substantially completed by the two Houses that we 
are urging in a rather unusual way that this matter be made 
a special order. 

Mr. SMITH. So that in effect you are asking the Senate to 
pass upon the resolution that is now pending in reference to 
the action of the House, so that the Senate and House will 
then, by that act, if we adopt the resolution, be in practical 
accord? 

Mr. PEPPER. The Senator has stated the matter with entire 
accuracy ; and let me say that on all the great points of differ- 
ence between the House and the Senate, with the exception of 
one that I referred to a while ago—the question of territory 
contiguous to a municipality—on all the great points of differ- 
ence between the House and the Senate the House has accepted 
the point of view of the Senate, and accepted it finally, and the 
Hull amendments are removed from the realm of discussion. 
The indeterminate charters of Federal reserve banks are re- 
moved from the realm of discussion. These things are points 
upon which both Houses are now in agreement. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield just 
for a question? 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator has practically cleared up the diffi- 
culty in the minds of some Senators over here. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Minnesota 
will state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. In case the motion of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. PEPPER] prevails, and this bill is made the 
special order for Thursday afternoon, does that mean that it is 
the special order merely for that day, or will it continue as a 
special order, displacing all other business until it is disposed 
of? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there is unfinished busi- 
ness at the close of the session when this bill becomes a special 
order, it goes to the Calendar of Special Orders. a 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Now, I should like to propound a further 
parliamentary inquiry. 

If the motion of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] pre- 
vails, making the farm relief bill a special order for Wednesday, 
the banking bill would displace the farm relief bill on Thursday 
and have the right of way, as I understand. Am I correct? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there is unfinished busi- 
ness on Wednesday, and the special order has not been disposed 
of by the time of the adjournment, that special order also goes 
to the Calendar of Special Orders. 
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Mr. BRUCH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. BRUCE. I simply desire to express the pleasure with 
which I heard the observations of the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. GLass]. I do not see that there is any reason why there 
should be any race of diligence between the friends of the 
McFadden bill and the friends of the farm relief bill. I voted 
against the farm relief bill at the last session of the Senate, 
and in all probability I shall do so this time; but I propose to 
vote to make the McFadden bill a special order, and I propose 
to vote to make the farm relief bill a special order, and I have 
3 doubt that is the intention of many another Member of this 

ody. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President: 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. DILL. I wish to ask the Senator from Pennsylvania a 
question in regard to what he said to the effect that the pro- 
vision for indeterminate charters for Federal reserve banks is 
not a question here. That, of course, is the fact if we accept 
this resolution; but if this resolution is defeated, it goes back 
and would again be a question between the House and Senate, 
as I understand. l 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I should think not. I should 
think that where the House passes a certain measure and sends 
it over here and the Senate adds, as in this case, by. amend- 
ment, a provision respecting the indeterminate charters of 
Federal reserve banks, and the measure so amended goes back 
to the House and the House then accepts the Senate amendment, 
as it has done in the resolution now lying on the desk, that 
particular provision has passed the stage of legislative change. 

Mr. DILL. But if the Senate defeats this resolution it goes 
back into conference again, and the whole question is open if the 
House sees fit to open it. | 

Mr. GLASS. But the conferees could not consider that ques- 
tion, because it has been agreed to by both Houses. Only 
matters in dispute may be considered by them. 

Mr. DILL. That was a matter in dispute before this resolu- 
tion was adopted by the House. 

Mr. GLASS. The matter is not in dispute. It has passed 
both the Senate and the House. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President—— 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. ASHURST. I thank the Senator, but I will ask him to 
yield in a moment. First, I wish to propound a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. ASHURST. Is this resolution eligible to amendment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The motion of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. ASHURST. No; the resolution we are proposing to make 
a special order. Is that eligible to amendment? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes; it is eligible to amendment on the points 
of disagreement between the two Houses. 

Mr. ASHURST. All right; I fully accept the word of the 
Senator from Virginia. That is the first question I wish to 
have disposed of before I vote. Secondly—— 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, that may be correct, but I 
think we should have a determination by the Chair on the point 
raised by the Senator from Arizona. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair has not the reso- 
lution before him. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 
quiry: Who has the resolution? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair does not know. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. One of the things I should like to pro- 
test against is the fact that there is available only one copy of 
this so-called resolution. If it has disappeared, I think we are 
wasting our time. 

Mr. ASHURST. What I wish to know is, Is the resolution 
eligible to amendment? I do not say that I wish to amend it, 
but I want to know what we are going to vote on. If it is short 
I would like to have it read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 

Mr. ASHURST. The resolution. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be read. 

Mr. ASHURST. If it is short. If it is not, I do not want to 
have it read. 

Mr. PEPPER. I suggest to the Chair that the Senator from 
Arizona is inquiring with respect to the possibility of amending 
the House resolution when this matter comes before the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The House amendments may 
be amended by the Senate. 

Mr. ASHURST. That is all I want to know. 
eligible to amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The House amendments are. 


The resolution? 


It is not 
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Mr. ASHURST. The Chair says the House amendments are 
subject to amendment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The House amendments to 
the Senate amendments may be further amended here. 

Mr. ASHURST. That does not answer my question. Is the 
resolution eligible to amendment? I do not care anything about 
the House amendments. I want to know if the resolution is 
subject to amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes; the general motion en- 
tered by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MoNARY. Mr. President, in order that I may under- 
stand correctly 

Mr. ASHURST. Why may I not have the Chair state whether 
or not the resolution, if it becomes a special order, is eligible 
or not to amendment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair holds that the 
general motion presented by the Senator from Pennsylvania is 
open to amendment. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President 

Mr. ASHURST. I am not talking about his motion; I am 
talking about the resolution. 

Mr. PEPPER. In answer to the inquiry of the Senator from 
Arizona, and in the hope that the Chair will comply with the 
request of the Senator from Oregon in a moment, may I make 
the following suggestion with respect to the parliamentary situ- 
ation as respects the resolution adopted by the House? That 
resolution is in two parts. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, my question can be an- 
swered “yes” or “nv.” I hope the Senator will pardon,me. 
I do not want a flood of words on the subject. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I have heard a great deal of 
confusion resulting from attempts to answer “yes” or “no” 
to questions which should not be so answered. Permit me very 
briefly to call the attention of the Senate to the fact that the 
resolution is in two parts. In the first part the House insists 
upon certain of its original amendments. 

Mr. ASHURST. Does the Senator mean it is in two sections, 
or two different, individual portions, one over here and one over 
there? This is only one resolution. 

Mr. PEPPER. I mean exactly what I say. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will take a hand 
at this time. 

Mr. ASHURST. I hope the Chair will. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question before the 
Senate, as it lay upon the Vice President’s table, is a motion 
proposed by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Pepper] that 
the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 1, 13, 14, 15, 
16, and 35, and that the Senate agree to the amendments of the 
House to the amendments of the Senate numbered 11, 26, 30, 
36, 37, 38, 39, and the amendment to the title. 

Upon this statement of the question the Senator from Arizona 
will readily see that a simple answer “ yes ” or “no” can not be 
made to his parliamentary inquiry, although there are points 
in the consideration of the motion of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania where amendments may be made. - 

In the case of the amendments of the Senate to which the 
House of Representatives further disagrees, namely, amend- 
ments numbered 1, 13, 14, 15, 16, and 35, those being the amend- 
ments numbered in the first portion of the motion submitted by 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, the only motions which may be 
made are, first, to recede, and second, to insist further, and, if 
desired, to ask a further conference. These amendments can 
not be amended by the Senate. 

In the case of the amendments agreed to by the House with 
amendments, namely, Nos. 11, 26, 30, 36, 37, 38, and 39, the last 
four, the Chair being informed, being mere changes of section 
numbers, certain motions are in order in the Senate: 

First, to agree to the House amendments. If objection is 
made to the consideration of the motion to agree en bloc, the 
question is divisible, and any Senator has a right, under Rule 
XVIII, to have each amendment considered separately. 

Second, to disagree to the House amendments, and, if desired, 
to have a further conference. 

Third, to agree to any one of the House amendments, with 
an amendment or amendments. 

Fourth, to refer to a committee. The motion to agree with 
an amendment takes precedence over a motion to agree or to 
disagree. 

An amendment of the Senate to a House amendment to a 
Senate amendment is in order, being an amendment in the 
second degree only. 

No part of the bill agreed to by both Houses can be further 
amended. That is the point made by the Senator from Vir- 


ginia. 
Mr. ASHURST. I am convinced. Now, may I make a re- 
quest of the able Senator from Pennsylvania, because I am 
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inclined to vote with him; I want to vote to make this a spe- 
cial order, but I want to know what I am doing when I do 
vote that way. Will the Senator in a few words tell the Sen- 
ate what will happen to branch banking if this resolution shall 
become the law? 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, in the first place, all the pro- 
visions on branch banking which are at present scattered 
around in various legislative places will be assembled in a 
single section. That section will provide, in substance, that 
there shall be no branches for national banking associations in 
any State the laws of which do not sanction branch banking for 
State banks; that in any State in which the laws of that State 
sanction branch banking for State banks, national banks in 
that State, under certain restrictions as to population and under 
certain regulatory provisions with respect to the Comptroller 
of the Currency, may establish branches, but only within the 
political limits of the municipality in which the parent is 
situated. 

That, in a word, is the situation with regard to branch 
banking. 

Mr. ASHURST. I understand that. One more question. If the 
banking bill shall become the law, what will be the result with 
respect to expiring charters of national banks? 

Mr. PEPPER. It makes no provision with respect to the 
subject of the charters of national banking associations, but 
whereas the existing law fixes a limit to the life of Federal 
reserve bank charters such as that upon the arrival of the 
time specified in that limit charters would lapse in the absence 
of affirmative legislation by Congress to continue them, this 
measure would have the effect of making those charters inde- 
terminate, preserving in Congress, however, the right at any 
time by legislative enactment to terminate them and, of course, 
leaving open the subject of forfeiture for violation of the law. 

Mr. GLASS.. Mr. President 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. GLASS. May I say to the Senator from Arizona that 
we are giving to the Federal reserve banks the exact char- 
acter of charters that the national banks have, reserving to 
Congress, just as in the case of the national banks, the right 
to amend, alter, or repeal the system at any time. 

Mr. ASHURST. I hope the Senator will pardon me, but I 
confess I am bereft of much information on fiscal policies and 
on finance. It is to my own discredit, but I depend on others 
for information on such subjects. . 

Arizona permits, through its State law, branch banking. If 
this bill shall become the law, then national banks will be 
permitted branches in Arizona, because the State law permits 
State banks to have branches, with certain restrictions as to 
population. 

Mr. GLASS. Yes; very severe restrictions. 

Mr. PEPPER. But, Mr. President, subject very definitely 
to the restriction that in Arizona, even where the State banks 
are permitted to have branches in the way the Senator has 
indicated, the national banks may have such branches only 
within the limits of the municipality in which the parent bank 
is situated. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. Let me ask the Senator if this is the dis- 
tinction between the bill as it now reads and the Hull amend- 
ments. Under the Hull amendments, if hereafter a State should 
change the law so as to permit branch banking, a national 
bank nevertheless would not be permitted to conduct any branch 
banking, but under the bill as it stands, if a State that now 
prohibits branch banking shall change its law, branch banks 
will be permitted within cities of a certain population? 

Mr. PEPPER. The Senator has very accurately stated the 
issue as between the proponents and the opponents of the so- 
called Hull amendments. 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield. 

Mr. McMASTER. The Senator from Virginia alluded to a 
certain portion of this banking bill which he said was of far 
greater importance to the agricultural interests than the farm 
legislation which is now pending before the Senate. 

Mr. GIMSS. Oh, no, Mr. President; I did not say that. I 
said it was of vastly more importance than some bills which 
have been proposed for farm relief, and some that.are being 
proposed. 

Mr. PEPPER. May I answer the question asked by the 
Senator? 

Mr. McMASTER. Yes. 

Mr PEPPER. Section 5200 of the Revised Statutes is the 
section which at the present time Hmits the amount of money 
which a bank may lend to a eustomer in terms of percentage 
of its capital stock. 
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As it stands at present, section 5200 contains a list of cases 
in which the limitation is not applicable because, in the opinion 
of Congress, the security offered by the borrower in those 
eases is such that the bank may safely lend on the security 
of the collateral, without having the amount of the loan count 
on the total limitation that he is entitled to. 

Section 5200, as now proposed in this measure and approved 
by both Houses, contains provisions drafted by the Senator 
from Arkansas liberalizing those provisions in regard to se- 
curity in the case of agricultural products, especially in the 
cas? of livestock and commodities on their way to market, 
which make farm loans on the security of such collateral 
eligible for discount and rediscount under circumstances 
where they would not have been previously. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I think before this vote is 
taken we should understand what the effect of these motions 
will be if carried. I do not know whether I have a better un- 
derstanding than any other Senator, but it is my understanding 
that if the motion of the Senator from Oregon shall carry: 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Senator from Oregon pending. 

Mr. LENROOT. I mean if we adopt both motions; if there 
be unfinished business on Wednesday, the special order for the 
agriculture bill will be displaced by the unfinished business and 
it will go to the Special Order Calendar. If there is no un- 
finished business and the agricultural relief bill shall be under 
consideration at the time of adjournment Wednesday, it will 
become the unfinished business and displace the bank bill on 
Thursday. If there be unfinished business on both Wednesday 
and Thursday, other bills, then both special orders will be dis- 
placed and they will both go to the Special Order Calendar. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I should like to suggest it 
might be well to change the name of this banking bill and call 
it a relief measure for the national banks, in view of the expla- 
nation the Senator from Pennsylvania has given of the meaning 
of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the motion proposed by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I find in the conference report 
on the McFadden bill, page 3, section 20: 


There is hereby created a joint special committee, hereinafter in this 
section referred to as the “joint committee,’ to consist of three mem- 
bers of the Committee on Banking and Currency of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to be appointed by the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, and three members of the Committee on Banking and Currency of 
the Senate, to be appointed by the President of the Senate, to make an 
inquiry into the prices of commodities in the United States as affected 
since the year 1914, if at all, by the Federal banking laws. 


I wonder why that was put in there. Just after the defila- 
tion produced by the maladministration of the Federal reserve 
system a committee was appointed to make some inquiry into 
prices and the general effect of the banking system upon the 
commerce of the country. The effect of their report was to 
whitewash the system during that period. 

I wonder if this is another committee to be selected from 
the two Committees on Banking and Currency of the House 
and Senate, six members in all, three from each body, to make 
a study of this question and come in here and report on the 
deflation which nearly murdered the business of the South 
and West and destroyed property values to the extent of some 
$30,000,000,000, and if they are trying in that way to get away 
from the proposition of the deflation which wrought all that 
ruin. I do not want such a committee appointed to go out 
and study the situation and come in here and make a white- 
wash report in an effort to answer the fight and the claim 
that some of us made on the floor, on which the country agreed 
with us, that the deflation was inexcusable and indefensible ; 
that the machinery of the Federal reserve system was com- 
pletely reversed and an amendment to the banking act was 
passed through a Republican Congress giving them the right 
to apply a progressive rate of interest, which they did apply, 
and out of which came the worst panic that ever came upon 
the country. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The provision the Senator from Alabama 
is talking about was in a bill which passed two years ago, 
and is not in the pending bill at all. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Oh yes; it is right here in a report made by 
the chairman of the Banking and Currency Committee of the 
House. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, 
he is talking about a bill passed by Congress more than two 


There is no motion of the 
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years ago. The joint committee was appointed and exercised 
its function and it expired 18 months ago. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am glad to hear that it is dead. 

Mr. President; this is the report that was handed to us a 
moment ago on this very bill. It is dated, I see, June 15, 1926. 
It is the same bill that has been pending from that time, and 
which has come into this session of Congress. What are they 
doing with it in here now? Oh, Mr. President, Senators are 
entirely mistaken. It seems to me they were endeavoring to 
carry that proposition on into this measure. What is the pur- 
pose of it? What is it doing in this report? If it is dead, are 
they trying to resurrect it? If it has served its purpose and 
the time has expired, it ought to be explained by somebody 
who knows more about it. The banking expert from Arkansas 
seems to have misled me. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, no; no one misled the Senator. 

Mr. GLASS. I can explain it to the Senator from Alabama 
in a word. He is reading from a section of a partial confer- 
ence report which was presented to the House and defeated. 

Mr. HEFLIN. When the Senator from Florida [Mr. Tram- 
MELL] and I asked for a report on this bill, one of the pages 
brought this report and handed it to the Senator from Florida. 
In view of all this confusion and lack of information generally 
upon the subject it would seem to me that we ought to take 
some time to discuss it. We should have some time to discuss 
it and study it. What is the use of undertaking to hurry it 
through? 

There is another provision in it which I think needs to be 
explained, and that is that foreign securities coming into the 
United States are not to be put upon the market until ap- 
proved by the. Comptroller of the Currency. I see an oppor- 
tunity there to boost the prices of dead securities in Europe, 
which can be bought now. for a very small amount on the 
dollar. They will be sent over here in great batches, and 
through manipulation they will be approved and a blessing 
pronounced on them and a favorable report made recommend- 
ing them to the United States, and immediately they will go 
up in value and our people will invest in them and they will be 
caught with worthless securities on their hands. A great deal 
of that stuff will be sent over here, and we will be asked to 
take it in payment of the debts due us from foreign countries. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Alabama yield to me? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
vania has the floor. 

Mr. PEPPER. I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HEFLIN. When did the Senator from Pennsylvania 
get the floor? 

Mr. PEPPER. I have not yielded the floor. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I want to ask the Senator from Alabama 
a question just at this point. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, we were about to take a vote 
when I got the fioor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. We were about to take a 
vote and the Senator from Alabama addressed the Chair and 
the Senator from Pennsylvania promptly said, “1 yield to the 
Senator from Alabama.” 

Mr. HEFLIN. No; 
Chair recognized me. 

Mr. PEPPER. I do not think that the Chair exactly states 
the parliamentary situation. I had understood that I had the 
floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
also. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, the Senator from Pennsylvania 
ean not hold the floor and get a vote without anyone else 
speaking unless he yields to them. That would be ridiculous. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I think the Recorp will show that the 
Chair recognized the Senator from Alabama. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Alabama 
is addressing the Senate. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Let us have the stenographic notes read. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, let me say to the Senator 
from Alabama that nothing is further from my desire than 
to obstruct or embarrass him in the course of his remarks. 
My holding the floor has been merely in order that I might 
answer as well as I was able the interrogatories propounded 
to me by Senators who have less familiarity with this matter 
than I have. I have held the floor only for that purpose. Of 
course, the Senator from Washington [Mr. Dix] is right in 
suggesting that it would be ridiculous for me to attempt to 
hold the floor until a vote was taken, yielding only to those 
to whom I might care to yield. That is not the situation; 
and if there is any doubt as to who has the floor, I am glad 
to yield it to the Senator from Alabama. 


The Senator from Pennsyl- 


I just addressed the Chair and the 


The Chair understood it 
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Mr. HEFLIN. No; I insist on my rights. 
reporter’s notes be read. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I—— 

Mr. HEFLIN. A vote was about to be taken, and Senators 
were calling “Vote!” and I rose and got the Chair to recog- 
nize me when the question was about to be put. The Senator 
from Pennsylvania had sat down; and if the Chair says he 
did not recognize me, I was under the impression that he did 
recognize me and Senators all around me were under the 
impression that he recognized me. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understood the 
Senator from Pennsylvania to state a moment ago that he 
yields the floor to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Missis- 
sippi will state it. 

Mr. HARRISON. Who has the floor now? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator from Alabama was alluding 
to provisions in the bill with reference to buying and selling 
investment securities. I think one of the very best features in 
the conference report, and the particular reason why I think it 
ought to be agreed to, is the fact that the Senate amendments 
13, 14, 15, and 16 bearing on that subject relate to the provi- 
sions of section 2 with regard to buying and selling investment 
securities, and the conferees of the Senate have receded from 
those amendments. The effect will be to eliminate any grant of 
new power to national banks to engage in this activity and to 
make the restrictions specified in the act applicable to future 
buying and selling. That is one of the things which have been 
eliminated by the conference report. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am glad to have that explanation. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. I would like to ask the Senator if he 
knows that one of the purposes of the bill is to legalize certain 
branch banks of national banks, which branches were estab- 
lished under a decision written by the late Harry M. Daugh- 
erty, which was contrary to anything that any other Attorney 
General had ever written upon the subject? The purpose of 
the bill is to legalize some of those banks which Mr. Crissinger, 
who was then comptroller, and Harry M. Daugherty, late At- 
torney General, legalized, or attempted to legalize, in violation 
of law? 

Mr. HEFLIN. If Harry M. Daugherty had anything to do 
with it, it will take a lot of explanation so far as I am con- 
cerned. If he has written any opinion reinstating some bank 
and putting it on its feet, there must be something wrong with 
that bank. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. GLASS. The Senate ought not to be confused by mis- 
statements. There is no provision in the bill which is proposing 
to legalize anything about which Harry M. Daugherty or any 
other Attorney General wrote an opinion. 

Mr. WHEELER. Does it not legalize the branches of three 
banks which were attempting to establish branch banks? 

Mr. GLASS. No; it legalizes in terms only such branches as 
may have been legally established heretofore. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I am not going to try to pre- 
vent the Senate from voting on the bill this evening. It is very 
far-reaching in some of its provisions. I am afraid of some of 
the provisions in it. I want Senators to study very seriously 
between now and the long session of Congress the operation of 
national banks of the United States. New York banks some- 
how are drawing the money out of the other sections of the 
country and it is carried into the place called Wall Street. Mr. 
Strong gave out a statement not long ago to the effect that when 
this system was created they favored a strong central bank 
instead of 12 regional banks, but that the system had been so 
administered that it is now the same as though it were a 
central bank. 

Those who control the money power and credits of the Nation 
control the business of the Nation. They have the power of life 
and death over the business of every community in the coun- 
try. New York is draining money out of the South and out of 


I insist that the 
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the West. Some day the people of this country will rise up 
and break the power that ties up the circulating medium which 
ought to be flowing freely through all the channels of produc- 
tion, trade, and commerce. That is what is the matter with 
the country. We have not enough money which the people can 
get at a reasonable rate of interest. With a high rate of 
interest and a contraction of the currency we have hard times, 
and then panics follow. We shall never have general pros- 
perity, continued prosperity, until we shall unloose the purse 
strings of the East and let this country’s money supply flow 
where it ought to go, wherever business needs call it, whether 
in the South, East, North, or the West. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. I wish to say to the Senator from Ala- 
bama that Representative BLACK of Texas, who is a member 
of the Banking Committee of the House of Representatives, 
told me the other day that recently he had made an investiga- 
tion of the banking situation of the country and had found that 
since 1914, when the Federal system was created, there have 
been more bank failures in the United States than during the 
50 years preceding the creation of that system. If that fact be 
true, I should like to ask the Senator from Alabama to what 
cause does he attribute the failure of those banks? ` 

Mr. HEFLIN. I attribute it to the maladministration of the 
system. A thousand and more banks closed their doors in one 
year during the deflation period. The South has not yet re- 
covered from it; neither has the West recovered from it. We 
can not have the money of the people tied up and have pros- 
perity at the same time. We always have hard times and 
panics when people are denied the money which it is necessary 
shall circulate through the body of business. If the circulation 
is destroyed in the body of a human being. he will die; so if 
the circulation of money is prevented in the body of business, 
business dies. We have got to have money flowing freely 
always in order to meet the business needs of all the people 
everywhere all the time. That is what we need in a banking 
system; yet we have a system now which is being administered 
so that New York holds the power of life and death over every 
section of the country. 

Mr. President, I am not going to try to prevent the Senate 
from voting to make this measure a special order at some time, 
but I wish Senators generally to study the questions involved. 
It is hard to understand the technique of the banking business. 
One has got to study it and to delve into it, and even then he 
may not be able to understand it in all its minute workings. 
It is not desired in some quarters that everybody should 
understand it. The interests concerned want merely a few men 
in each body who are experts on the subject to understand it, 
So that when a measure is put up to the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate they will accept the plausible statements 
which are made. In this way frequently dangerous proposi- 
tions are put over. I am afraid of some of the provisions of 
this measure, but I am willing that the Senate shall vote to fix 
a time to consider it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the motion of the Senator from Peunsylvania [Mr. PEPPER]. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, it must be very apparent that 
this measure will interfere with the consideration of farm- 
relief legislation by the Senate. For that reason, inasmuch as 
it will be a much-discussed measure, it ought not to be made a 
special order at this time, It has been held by the Chair that 
certain amendments by the Senate which have been amended 
by the House of Representatives are subject to amendment here 
upon the floor. Such amendments undoubtedly will be offered, 
and they will be discussed, because they concern a matter of 
tremendous importance—so regarded by bankers and others in 
a number of States. For instance, I have on my desk now a 
communication from nearly 200 bankers in my State urging 
that this bill be not enacted without something equivalent to the 
Hull amendments. 

This bill is a measure that is urged for the relief of national 
banks—banks have been tremendously profitable during the 
past year; yes, Mr. President, for the past 10 years, whereas 
the farmers of the country have been going through the valley 
of the shadow of death so far as their economic condition is 
concerned, 

In this connection and in order to show the feeling of the 
mid-west, I request that the clerk read an open letter to the 
Congress of the United States by Mr. Ballard Dunn, the editor 
of the Omaha Bee, one of the leading Republican publications 
in the Middle West. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
will read as requested. 


Without objection, the clerk 
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The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
[From the Omaha Bee of Sunday, January 23, 1927] 
AN OPEN LETTER TO THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 
By Ballard Dunn 

For the third time, in the third successive session of Congress, you 
now have before you for consideration the legislative program of organ- 
ized agriculture. The purpose of this program is to lay the foundation 
for a nation-wide organization of agriculture. Cooperative marketing 
units would center around basic farm commodities. The machinery of 


this program would make possible the withholding of surpluses from 
the market, if wise marketing counsel so dictated. They could be sold 


in export in an orderly manner under control of the cooperative market- 
ing organizations if that course seemed the best. 

It is the surplus of these basic farm commodities that sets the mer- 
ket price of the entire production. This surplus must be sold at the 
world’s market level. The world market without cooperative control is 
for the farmer the measure of his American market. The American 
farmer is thus forced to a price level where, if he is to sell his produc- 
tion, he must compete with the peasants in France, with the mujiks 
in Russia, and with the peons and peasants of other nations. 


FARMER ALONE COMPETES WITH LOW-PAID WORLD LABOR 


Agriculture is the only producing group in the Nation that is thus 
forced to meet the low-priced labor of the world. The men on the 
farms are the only American citizens who face the necessity of setting 
their standards of living on the basis of peasant and peon standards. 

Can you vote to continue this situation? Can you deny to agri- 
culture the machinery for market control which has been granted to 
all other producing groups in the Nation? 

Some of you will answer as you have answered before—“ this is just 
another agrarian howl. Let the farmers work out their own salvation. 
The law of supply and demand will control and we can not help it.” 

Work out their own salvation? Do not forget, gentlemen, what that 
condemnation means. It means that their salvation is to be worked out 
on the basis of European and Asiatic standards of living. It means 
that the American citizens on the farms must face that fact or get off 
the farms. 

CONGRESS TURNS A QUICK EAR TO OTHER GROUPS 


In the working out of their salvation the American farmers have 
bravely faced a condition that no producing group in the Nation could 
have faced and lived. If other producing groups had faced such con- 
ditions, Congress and all the power of the Nation would have been at 
once marshaled to their support. It has been marshaled to their sup- 
port for the correction of conditions not nearly so serious. 

“A crippled financial structure has been centralized and solidified 
under the Federal reserve act. There is nothing in that law that says 
it is a price-fixing measure. But the powers granted under the Jaw 
make possible centralized control of the price at which money may be 
borrowed.” 

This is a salutary law, a necessary law. 

“A crippled railroad structure has been given a centralized control-— 
the powers of State railway commissions have been curtailed. There 
is nothing in that law that says it is a price-fixing measure, but the 
powers granted under the law make it possible for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to set rates, and they do set rates, which have 
fixed the price at which transportation can be bought.” 

This is a salutary law, a necessary law. 

“The factories of the Nation are protected in their production by 
tariff rates that make possible an American standard of living for in- 
dustrial workers. There is nothing in the tariff law that says it is a 
price-fixing measure, but under the tariff law prices are fixed at as 
high a level as the tariff rates will permit. Those tariff rates, in fact, 
are expressly intended to be the additions which American producers 
can and do make to the prices of imported articles. There would 
otherwise be no purpose in a tariff.” 

The tariff law is a salutary law, a necessary law. 

“ Group after group in American life has been bencfited by under- 
lying laws of this character, The immigration law, the eight-hour 
laws, the Adamson law, all have benefited labor.” 

PROSPERITY RESTS ON HIGH LIVING STANDARDS 

American industrial managers have come to recognize that much of 
the prosperity of the Nation rests upon its high level of wages. In- 
creasingly the larger employers of labor are coming to the conclusion 
that it would be a mistake to attempt to “ deflate ” labor. 

The tendency of wages is to go up and the larger employers of 
labor have reached the point where they regard the wages of labor 
as being in a large sense the measure of the market. During the 
time the wages of industrial labor has been going up the leisure of 
the workers has been increasing. The 10-hour day has given way to 
the 8-bour day almost universally in America. The 48-hour week 
has, in many industries, given way to the 44-hour week, and there is 
to-day 2 move toward the 40-hour week. This would give to the 
industrial worker two days out of seven as leisure. 
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AGRICULTURE IS THH ATLAS OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


How can we support this system, gentlemen, on the backs of agri- 
culture? 

Do not forget that it is agriculture that largely supports it all. All 
of the new wealth of the Nation comes out of the ground. All other 
production is but the processing of what comes out of the ground. 
The farmer wrings from Mother Earth the largest proportion of this 
new wealth. 

Now, how has the farmer fared during the days the Nation has been 
extending its beneficent help to every other producing agency? 

Because of the fact that the farmer alone must face the world price 
levels he is to-day selling his production for an 85-cent dollar, while all 
the other producing groups, the groups from whom he must buy, sell 
their production for a 100-cent dollar. All of these other producing 
groups are organized, protected under various laws. 


FARMER ALONE UNABLE TO SHLL AT AMERICAN PRICE 


These other producing groups bring their goods to the market at a 
stated price, a price which the law makes it possible for them to 
maintain. 

The farmer brings his goods to the market and says, “ How much 
are you paying?” He takes what he can get. He has no organization. 
He has no law under which he can effectively organize. For him the 
market bids 85 cents in comparison with other producing groups which 
sell their goods at $1. 

What has this meant to the wheat farmer during the last five years? 

Figures compiled by the United States Department of Agriculture 
give the answer: 

Between July, 1920, and July, 1925, the wheat farmers lost $1,150,- 
000,000. (Compiled by Hon. MEYER JACOBSTHIN, Member of Congress 
from New York.) 

What has this disparity between selling prices and buying prices 
meant to the corn farmer? 

Since 1919, based upon Agriculture Department figures, he has lost 
more than $1,000,000,000. (Compiled by Hon. MEYER JACOBSTEIN, 
Member of Congress from New York.) 

According to the same source the figures show that this disparity in 
prices during the last six years has cost the hog-raising farmers approxi- 
mately $2,680,000,000. (Compiled by Hon. MEYER JACOBSTRIN, Member 
of Congress from New York.) 

And how about the cattlemen? 

Look again at the same source for our figures, the United States 
Department of Agriculture. The figures show that since July, 1919, the 
cattle raisers of the country have lost $2,360,000,000. (Compiled by 
Hon. MnYER JACOBSTEIN, Member of Congress from New York.) 

Here is a total loss to agriculture on these four basic items of pro- 
duction of more than $7,000,000,000 within from five to six years. 
All of it because agriculture must compete on the basis of world 
prices. 

The cotton farmers in the South are to-day facing a large loss 
because they raised more cotton in 1926 than the market will absorb 
at profitable prices. Surplus cotton, which means wealth to everyone 
else, threatens to choke the men who have produced it. p 


FARMERS OCCUPY ALL-IMPORTANT PLACE IN UNITED STATES LIFR 


Now let us look at another side of the picture. Who are these farm- 
ers who, for the third time, have come before the Congress of the 
United States asking that legislation be passed that will make it pos- 
sible for them to organize as all other producing groups are organized? 

They constitute nearly one-third of the population of the country. 

They buy annually nearly $6,000,000,000 worth of manufactured 
goods. 

They pay in addition nearly $4,000,000,000 annually in freight charges 
and for other services. 

They supply nearly one-eighth of the tonnage carried by the rail- 
roads. 

The products of the farm make up in value nearly one-half the 
Nation’s exports. 

They owe in mortgages and in interest nearly $12,000,000,000. 

Despite the key position of agriculture and in the face of the tre- 
mendous contribution which the farms make to our civilization, the 
national income of agriculture “ was in 1921 only 10 per cent and is 
now probably not more than 7% per cent.” (Statement by Magnus W. 
Alexander, president National Industrial Conference Board.) 


FARM TARIFF RATES FAIL TO PROVIDE FOR SURPLUS 


Most of the leading products of the farm are included under the 
tariff law. This protection is not effective, however, and can not be 
made effective without the legislation asked for because of the surplus 
production which must be sold abroad. 

Why were these farm products listed in the tariff law? In every 
case where a manufactured article is protected under the tariff, the 
tariff rates are expected to be the amount which the American manu- 
facturer adds to the foreign price, thus “ fixing” the American price. 

The surplus control bill (McNary-Haugen bill) now before Congress 
is intended to do for the farmers what the tariff act does for indus- 
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try, what the Esch-Cummins law does for the railroads, what the 
-eight-hour law does for labor. 

The fact that Congress has placed a tariff on farm products is an 
admission that the farmers are entitled to prices above what they now 
get. The figures of their losses show that in justice they are entitled 
to better prices—they must have better prices if farming in America 
is to continue to attract American citizens. 


THE AMERICAN FARMER ASKS NO SUBSIDY 


The McNary-Haugen bill does not carry a subsidy for agriculture. 
The American farmer does not want a subsidy. The McNary-Haugen 
‘pill provides for the organization of all farmers into cooperative mar- 
keting associations, centered around basic farm commodities. The 
losses incident to the export of these commodities, the bill provides, 
shall be borne by the farmers through an equalization fee. 

How else can agriculture be effectively aided except through co- 
operation? 

What fairer proposition could be made than that the losses incident 
to export sales through such cooperation should be paid by the farmers 
out of their own pockets? 

If the McNary-Haugen bill- is again defeated, it will carry with it 
the conviction in the minds of the people of the agricultural States 
that the Congress is deliberately sectional. That the representatives 
of the people are always quick to come to the support of industry, of 
the railroads, of finance, but when the farmer asks that his work be 
protected, that his marketing machinery be organized, Congress is 
deaf. 

You can not permit such a situation. 

. If there is any doubt in your minds, remember that this plea comes 
from one-third of our people, whose share of the national income is 
somewhere between 7 per cent and 10 per cent. Surely any doubt 
should be resolved in their favor. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Nebraska yield to me? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I send to the desk a telegram which I ask 
to have read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
gram will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


HOPKINSVILLE, KY., January 81, 1997. 


Without objection, the tele- 


Senator KENNETH MCKBLLAR, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O.: 
- Board of directors of the Dark Tobacco Growers’ Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, representing 75,000 farmers of Kentucky and Tennessee, indorse 
the McNary-Haugen bill and ask that tobacco be included as one of the 
basic commodities and that you use yous influence and vote for its 
passage. 
DarK TOBACCO Gis ERS’ COOPERATIVE KOTOR: 


Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will permit me, I will say 
that I shall offer an amendment including tobacco as one of the 
basic commodities to be included in that bill, and I expect to 
press it. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I rise to propound a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. WATSON. If the Senate shall now adjourn, what would 
be the status of the motion of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. PEPPER] on the resumption of the session to-morrow? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It having been held that this 
motion could be interjected during the consideration of the un- 
finished business, the present occupant of the chair would hold 
that when the unfinished business was laid before the Senate 
to-morrow the pending question would be the motion of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield to the Senator from Alabama. 


RELATIONS WITH MEXICO 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp some letters that I have received 
on the Mexican situation, and that they may follow my address 
of to-day, 

. The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I really think the line ought to 
be drawn somewhere on communications in relation to that 
matter so far as insertions in the REcorp are concerned. The 
Senator may make it necessary for me by way of illustration 
to insert in the Recorp some letters on the subject. Some 
other Senators who have participated in this discussion have a 
great number of such letters. I have received from members 
of the Ku Klux Klan—I would not like to say exactly how 
many, but I must have received dozens of letters, some of them 
of a highly abusive and scurrilous character. Am I to ask that 
-all those shall be inserted in the Rrecorp? 
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Up to a certain point I really think the letters that the 
Senator from Alabama has inserted in the Recorp have some 
value, as indicating, of course, the differences of public opinion 
which prevail throughout the country with reference to the 
Mexican situation; but it does seem to me now that after dozens 
and dozens of letters commending the course of the Senator from 
Alabama have been inserted in the Record the time has come to 
call a halt. Is there any point at which a Member of the United 
States Senate is no longer at liberty to have inserted in the 
Recorp letters which he has received from private individuals 
eulogizing some speech of his or expressing concurrence with 
its sentiments? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Alabama 
requests unanimous consent for the printing in the RECORD, 
following his speech of to-day, of certain letters bearing on the 
Mexican controversy. Is there objection? 

Mr. BRUCDH. I feel bound to object. If I thought the Sen- 
ator had not——~ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I made that request in order 
to save time. I will read them on to-morrow and many, many 
more. The Senator from Maryland can not keep these expres- 
sions of the American people out of the Recorp. They are 
protesting against war. They are indorsing my position, and 
many of them are condemning his. If the Senator wants to 
object, he can do so; his is the responsibility; but I will read 
them and comment on them, and it will require a great deal of 
time. 

Mr. BRUCE. Let me say this 

Mr. HEFLIN. The American people who do not want war, 
who have boys who would have to die in case of war, have a 
right to express their opinions to Members of this body. When 
a Senator who opposes their position and who opposes one that 
they indorse in this body wants to object, of course he can do 
so; but I have the right to read them into the Recorp, and I 
will read them so that the tourists coming here may sit in the 
gallery and hear them if they can not get them out of the 
newspapers, and those who take the RECORD may read them and 
pass them around to their neighbors. The truth of this con- 
spiracy to bring on a war is going to be told to the American 
people, and their expressions on the subject coming back to me 
are going to find their way into the CONGRESSIONAL Recor if I 
have to read them into the RECORD. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I have not the slightest objec- 
tion to the insertion in the Record of any letters that simply 
protest against our being precipitated into a war with Mexico 
or with any other country. I quite agree with the Senator from 
Alabama that letters of that kind give us a clearer idea than 
probably we would otherwise possess as to the public opinion of 
the country; but I do object to the insertion in the Recorp of 
merely vituperative, scurrilous abuse by members of the Ku- 
Klux Klan of 18,000,000 citizens of the United States—for that 
is what it pr actically comes to. I have received dozens and 
dozens of vile letters of that kind which have excited in me no 
sensations except those of immitigable scorn. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Does the Senator think that a Ku-Klux Klans- 
man, if he desires, has not as much right to write a letter to a 
Senator as a Knight of Columbus? Nobody but a Protestant 
can belong to the Ku-Klux Klan, as I understand, and nobody 
but a Catholic can belong to the Knights of Columbus. Would 
the Senator permit the Knights of Columbus to write in and 
have their documents read into the RECORD? 

Mr. BRUCE. No; not if they were of an unpatriotic, abusive, 
and scurrilous character; no. I should vote for their exclu- 
sion; and I object to the insertion in the Recorp of any letters 
of that character emanating from any other sources. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR FESS ON THE LATE PRESIDENT M’KINLEY 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, on Saturday evening, January 
29, in the city of Cleveland, Ohio, my colleague, Mr. FESS, 
delivered a notable address on the life, policies, public services, 
and character of William McKinley. I ask unanimous consent 
to have that address printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. - 

The matter referred to is here printed, as follows: 


It is now a quarter of a century since the death of William Mec- 
Kinley. For 25 years preceding he had zealously striven to enforce his 
ideas of American business integrity, in building up American industry 
in the interest of investment of American capital, in the employment of 
American labor on a wage scale to insure an American standard of 
living. 

His leadership in this policy displayed a rank in ability that chal- 
lenged the admiration of both friend and foe. He lived tọ see his 
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policies vindicated by actual experience of a great and prosperous 
people. 

Twenty-five years after his death, then at the head of the Nation, our 
people have reached a level of general prosperity never before reached 
by any people in history, a level in which that prosperity is more widely 
distributed and generally shared by all the people in the history of 
civilization. 

Never before in history has labor been so well employed in substantial 
enterprise at so high a wage scale, under such conditions of human 
welfare, enabling the maintenance of a high standard of living. Never 
in the history of the world has labor enjoyed such commanding posi- 
tion in the growth of industry, a situation suggested by McKinley in 
his famous slogan in 1896, “Open our mills to the employment of 
American labor rather than our mints to foreign silver.” 

Never in the history of mankind has the average man come into Lis 
own as he has done under these policies. To-day in the savings banks 
of the United States from small depositors are savings four times the 
total combined capitalization of all the national banks, State banks, 
and trust companies in the Republic. To-day there are found among 
American labor three and one-half times the number of home owners 
than all the owners, great and small, rich and poor, in Great Britain, 
the next greatest country in the world. 

To-day there are 15 banking institutions, not including 75 finance 
corporations, owned and operated by and in the interest of union labor 
in the United States. 

One of the most commanding trends in our time is popular owner- 
ship of utilities, in which the employee shares with the employer the 
ownership of the stock of the corporation. With that cooperation 
between capital and labor where profitable investment makes possible 
the high wage level, the consumption power of our people is expanded 
by a gradual increase of wages on the one hand and a gradual decrease 
of the current price of his needs on the other. This stage is reacted 
and maintained through efficient organization of labor and capital. 

This achievement of industry must be applied to agriculture, so that 
this great factor in our national life may turn a buyer’s market into 
a seller’s market. This must be accomplished upon sound economic 
lines, not upon the spurious Government price-fixing propaganda, which 
is akin to the greenbackism and 16 to 1 dogmas of other days. 

Production must be kept within the power of consumption, present 
and potential, otherwise the larger crop will realize less returns than 
the smaller crop. Where the Government can increase the consumptive 
power at home or abroad, it should be done. Primary in this effort 
must always be our home market, which must not only be maintained 
but augmented if possible. Hence the commanding necessity of the pro- 
tective-tariff policy, without which the market for the agriculturist 
would be destroyed, which will leave the farmer helpless to dispose 
of his product at any price. Where the foreign market for American 
agriculture can be legitimately expanded, it should be done. 

In the meantime, the chief concern after the crop is raised is to 
simplify the marketing of it so that the farmer whose circumstance 
compels him to turn his crop at once into money may do this without 
sacrifice. This is the purpose of the proposal which I offered in the 
last session to have the Government facilitate his marketing through 
cooperative agencies of the farmer himself, without resorting to the 
dangerous nostrums of Government price fixing and subsidies. Had 
that proposed law been on the statute books the cotton situation would 
have been solved in 24 hours. 

Organization of agriculture to market its own product is the main 
object. By organization of the producers of industry, the production is 
kept within the limits of consumption and the price maintenance sub- 
ject to the legitimate effect of competition. By organization of labor 
the scale of wages is maintained, the largest item in the cost of the 
product of his labor. Likewise by organization of agriculture enabling 
him to determine what he will take rather than leaving it to the buyer 
to say what he will give, is the main essential in insuring to agricul- 
ture his legitimate reward for his industry. 

Sound prosperity must rest upon efficient and economic administra- 
tion of government. This must avoid all unnecessary expenditure and 
a rigid economy in appropriations; otherwise there would be no relief 
from the tax burdens; since the cost of the Government is the measure 
of the tax burden. If the cost can be reduced, the tax can be reduced. 
The Government has made progress in this line, as follows: 

The expenditures for the year were— 


19205 teeta 35, 482, 000, 000 | 1924_____..___ ~ $3, 507, 000, 000 
hE 2 (eon epee are meee 8, 000, 000 | 1925_-_--- 3, 530, 000, 000 
O22 ee Basss 5, , 000 | 1926-_----_..-__ 3, 585, 000, 000 
TO oe ce aa eee 3, 697, 000, 000 


The largest single item of this expenditure is interest on the public 
debt, as follows: 


1920 sasni $1, 020, 251, 622 | 1924__--_----- $940, 602, 912 
T92 l-is 999, 144, 731 | 1925__-__-- 6, 662 
10222 ese el 991, 000, 759 | 1926__----------—- 831, 937, 700 
T023- 1, 055, 923, 689 


The reduction of this annual charge depends upon the reduction of 
our public debt. This debt is reduced by applying the sinking fund, 
collections upon the foreign debt, and such surplus as may be realized 
over expenditures and sales of war materials. 
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The progress in debt payment has been phenomenal, as shown by 


the following figures. Our public debt and its reductions from 1920 
is as follows: 


Paid 
1919, $2 5 Bo a aie aie EEE an ace ee re es Pe None, 
1920 33a" Ri cece eh a en $1, 173, 401, 000 
1921, 23. ar 000" 000 T See RN ee Ste OE ME en a 393° 743, 000 
1922, 22" '711,000,000__________-______-______._>_. 1, 026, 316, 000 
1923 22 007,590,000 soa nn Oe SON SRE ee eT oN 03, 445, 000 
1924, $20,982,000,000___-__-_-- 1, 026, 000, 000 
1925, $20,210,906,000___.__-._-_____ 770, 680, 000 
1926, 19, 384, 000, O00 fe eo ee 827, 000, 000 


The total reduction reaches almost six billions, or from $250 to $170 
per capita. 

The sinking fund as applied to this reduction amounting to about 
one-third of it is as follows: 


pS yy es ene me $261, 250, 250 | 1924__________--__ $295, 987, 550 
1922-4 275, 896, 000 | 1925-------—------ 306, 308, 400 
1926 cee oes eas 284, 018, 800 |192G____-____--___ 317, 091, 750 


The reduction due to application of payments on foreign loans is as 
follows : 


T920- estate eee $72, 669, 900 | 1924________ ee Pian 387, 600 
192l -Ssnan 73, 939, 300 | 1925- ----------—- 159, 179, 600 
1922 -siosaia 64, 837, 900 | 1926_---—--------- 169, 653. 500 
bE Ss fee ane ental 100, 892, 950 


or a total of $790,560,750, or 13 per cent of the reduction. 
The amount of the possible reduction by applying surplus revenue 
over expenditures is as follows: 


pL) et | Rane shee eee ee $212, 475, 197 | 1924____--_.__--__ $505, 367, 000 
102) 22 ese Ses 83, 724, 000 | 1925________-______ 250, 505, 000 
T9226 oie es 313, 802, 000 | 1926_----------—-- 377, 768, 000 
1928 6 oc ose we ecines 309, 657, 000 


The balance of the reduction was achieved by applying funds from 
liquidations of war agencies and materials. 

In the face of this remarkable showing we have given the taxpayer 
some relief in the separate tax reduction bills. By the most rigid 
economy on the one hand thereby reducing appropriations and a wise 
business policy on the other thereby insuring a high level of prosperity 
upon which a flow of revenue to the Government is assured, we laid the 
ground for tax reduction. 

In November, 1921, we reduced the people’s tax bill by $835,000,000. 
Continuing the policy of economy and prosperity by June, 1924, we 
again reduced the people’s tax bill by $400,000,000. By continuance of 
this same policy we again in February, 1926, provided another reduction 
of $387,000,000. This was less than a year ago. While it is too soon 
to undertake further tax reduction before we can know how much Con- 
gress will add to the appropriations on the one hand, and whether the 
high level of business activity will continue on the other hand, if the 
present situation continues we can safely provide a fourth tax reduction 
in the next Congress. To do it now would not only be in violation of 
sound economy, but in violation of the principles of common sense. 

One of the most important features in the handling of the tax ques- 
tion was a revision of the high surtaxes, whereby we vastly increased 
the amount of revenue by lowering the rates, a sound principle, funda- 
mental in taxation, and stubbornly resisted as a party advantage purely 
for partisan reasons. 

The policy of the administration is to pay the debt as rapidly as we 
can, thus reducing the one great item of annual expenditure, that of 
interest. The manner in which the Government obligations have been 
met, and our finances have been handled, challenges the admiration of 
the entire world, notwithstanding the bitterness now and then dis- 
played by some foreign countries over our refusal to cancel the loans 
they owe us. On the other hand, we have effected adjustments with all 
the debtor countries except France, Grecce, and Yugoslavia, upon which 
we are receiving payments in interest and principal. 

Another policy of the Government is to maintain the integrity of 
American industry through the protective system, guaranteeing at once 
not only the fullest employment of labor at high level, but also in- 
suring additional revenue for Government purposes. 

The last two years of the Underwood “ tariff for revenue only ” meas- 
ure we collected in 1921 duties amounting to $308,564,000; and 1922, 
$356,444,000. The present protective law took effect the last of Sep- 
tember, 1922. The duties under this law were as follows: 


1923 -asss aa $561, 929, 000 
1924 -ibea aan a an 545. 638, 000 
1925 -ei i anaa a aa oes 547, 561, 000 

1920 Gente Se aaa 579, 430, 000 


The present protective law has not only ven the Nation its greatest 
prosperity in history but it has collected over 60 per cent greater 
revenue than under the Underwood law. If improvement in the lot 
of all Americans is a matter of approval, then the achievements of this 
administration command the admiration of every citizen of the Republic 
without regard to what his partisan affillation may be. To withhold 
such approval reveals a prejudice too obvious for serious attention. 

Just now the country has been aroused over the situation in Mexico 
and Nicaragua. From my correspondence I have a right to think that 
some concern has been entertained over possible war. Of course, there 
will be no war, unless the country shows a vacillating policy. 
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Mr. President, I am not justified in leaving the Senate even to 
address a Cleveland audience if I did not embrace the occasion to give 
you the background of this embroglio. We have always had an interest 
in the orderly life of the countries in the Western Hemisphere; hence 
the American policy, the Monroe doctrine. We also desired to develop 
trade relations with these countries as well as the most amicable atti- 
tude for peaceful settlement of disputes. 

Back in 1881, under the leadership of James G, Blaine, a conference 
of all the Americas was called at Washington, which made three rec- 
ommendations: (1) The organization of the Pan American Union, rep- 
resenting all the countries, with headquarters at Washington; (2) the 
construction of a trunk line of railroads from North’ to South America; 
and (3) that disputes should be arbitrated. 

In line with the first, we have the association housed in one of the 
finest buildings in Washington, presided over by an American. At 
first it issued a monthly magazine. Later this gave way to pamphlets 
setting out the advantages and opportunities, including investments in 
the development of the resources of those countries, dependent upon 
capital and proper direction in investments. This was especially true 
in Mexico under the elder Diaz. The result was American capital 
began to build railroads, banking institutions, public utilities in the 
cities, open mines, drill oil wells, and even organize agriculture by 
introducing modern methods and machinery. Under such a policy many 
American citizens are now in these countries, and at least $4,000,- 
000,000 of investment. The fact, especially in Mexico, that much 
of this modern development is now under the control of foreigners has 
caused an adverse reaction against our citizens resident there. From 
the very beginning our Government has regarded the development of 
foreign commerce as a legitimate function. To this end we have con- 
sular agents in every country with which we have diplomatic relations. 
To this end we have thought it a wise policy to build and maintain our 
American merchant marine. So strong is this sentiment that I doubt 
not we will continue our trade routes under the American flag, even 
though we have to do it as a Government operation, rather than 
abandon that agency of foreign commerce. 

One of the methods, thought by many the most effective and employed 
by all commercial countries, is to permit nationals to invest capital to 
develop resources and various industries of undeveloped countries. It 
goes without saying that when requests for capital are made by these 
countries, to be developed, whether under, concession or mere agree- 
ment, the country whose nationals are undertaking the development 
will seek the protection both of the citizen and his property while resi- 
dent within that country. No other view has ever been held nor 
scarcely could be held under international law. If we are to abandon 
American citizens whose lives and property are in danger, we should at 
once make it Known as our policy rather than permit, if not recommend, 
foreign investments under the rules and practices of international law 
and then abandon them to their fate. 

Another consideration is whether we are ready to abandon the Monroe 
doctrine, which forbids other nations interfering. In 1902, when 
Germany landed warships and took possession of two ports in Venezuela, 
to hold them until the claim against Venezuela was settled, President 
Roosevelt gave Germany so long to withdraw the ships, basing his 
command upon the Monroe doctrine, violated by that act. The Presi- 
dent was widely applauded. If British property is confiscated by 
Mexico and we refuse to protect British lives, we would necessarily 
have to allow Britain to protect them. At once the Monroe doctrine 
would be at stake. If we are ready to give up the Monroe doctrine, let 
it be done, but don’t criticize the President unless we take that position. 

Our dispute with Mexico is not of a religious character. That is not 
a matter in which we can intervene. The Nicaraguan issue has some 
features not in the Mexican issue. 

Our primary interest in Nicaragua, aside from our general interest in 
the peaceful development of all these countries, is due to the policy 
of protecting American lives and property, and especially our interest 
in the construction and operation of water route or routes across the 
Isthmus connecting the two oceans. We constructed the Panama Canal 
at a cost of $400,000,000 and opened it to commerce in 1913. We knew 
then that in time another canal would be needed to accommodate the 
inevitable trade between the Orient and Occident. Such a canal should 
be under the contro! of the United States. Consequently, we acquired 
a perpetual lease, for which we paid $3,000,000, to construct a second 
canal on the Nicaragua route. Our interest is, therefore, in so far as 
we can do so honorably, to maintain stability of government, 

This is difficult, as shown by the frequent uprisings and insurrec- 
tions so common in tropical countries, Back in 1907, under our leader- 
ship, there was held the Washington conference of the five Central 
American countries in the interest of amity and peace, which adopted 
certain agreements and established the Central American Court of 
Justice. 

Another conference was held as late as 1923 under the leadership of 
Mr. Hughes, which adopted certain agreements in the form of a 
treaty of peace and amity. 

These efforts on our part were in the interest of reducing the 
chances, if not the causes, of the numerous outbreaks against estab- 
lished government, 
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Back in 1909 there was a revolution, the results of which necessi- 
tated our breaking off diplomatic relations. Then again in 1912 an- 
other revolution took place and reached such a stage that upon the 
representations of our diplomatic agent we landed our marines to pro- 
tect the lives and property of our citizens there located. These -ma- 
rines were continued after order was restored. They were continued 
throughout the eight years of Wilson’s administration and that of 
Harding’s, and not until 1925 were they withdrawn by Coolidge. 

Soon after, because of the persistent rivalry between the long- 
existing factions into which the population is divided, another outbreak 
took place, which reached a stage where we were asked to return the 
marines for the protection of American lives and property. The 
marines were landed and a neutral zone prescribed. 

This is the act which has caused all the furore, about which so 
much concern is expressed. Without wishing to be offensive, I must 
assert that there is little of war outside of the United States Senate. 
The country is aroused because it happened that the chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, a natural insurgent in his men- 
tal organization, however an able and courageous man and an 
eminent Senator of powerful personality, took a decided position 
against the administration’s policy in Nicaragua. Had it not been 
that the foreign policy of President Coolidge in this respect was 
called in question by a Senator distinguished in his own right and 
with the prestige of the position of chairman of the committee which 
has charge of forcign relations of the country, there would not have 
been scarcely a ripple over an event which was in line and has been 
the policy of this Government from its beginning, in every administra- 
tion of whatever political party—the protection of the lives and prop- 
erty of American citizens at home and abroad. 

Those of you who are really concerned, may I assure you that no 
one among you can be more earnest in maintaining peace than our 
President. He will do it without dishonor to our Nation, and doing 
due justice to all parties concerned. 

I am sure I need not say that so long as President Coolidge has 
the direction of the affairs of the Nation the best interests of her 
people will be safely guarded, in keeping with our high national honor. 


STATEMENT OF THE GEORGETOWN GAS LIGHT CO, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the president of the Georgetown Gas Light 
Co., submitting, pursuant to law, a detailed statement of the 
business of that company, together with a list of the stockhold- 
ers, for the year ended December 31, 1926, which was referred 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


ADDITIONAL PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
following concurrent resolution of the Legislature of the State 
of Iowa, which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry: 

Senate concurrent resolution 

Whereas our political parties in their appeal for support promised 
such legislation as would restore agriculture to the level of other indus- 
tries; and 

Whereas these promises have not yet been fulfilled; and 

Whereas the continued low purchasing power of farm products has 
made the need of relief more urgent than when the promises were given : 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate (the house concurring), That we petition 
and pray Congress to enact, at as early a date as possible, legis- 
lation to place agriculture upon an equal footing with other industries 
by the establishment of a Federal farm board with authority to direct 
the handling of surplus agricultural commodities and to charge the cost 
thereof to such commodities, all as embodied in the Haugen bill. 

Adopted by the Forty-second General Assembly of the State of Iowa. 


FRANK SHANE, 
President of the Senate. 
WALTER H. BEAM, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
L. V. CARTER, 
Speaker of the House, 
A. C. GUSTAFSON, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore also laid before the Senate the 
following joint memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
Washington, which was referred to the Committee on Privileges 
and Blections: 

STATH OF WASHINGTON, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Olympia, January 25, 1927. 
The SECRETARY, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

SIR: I have the honor to transmit herewith a copy of House Joint 

Memorial No. 1 of the Twentieth Legislature of the State of Washington. : 
Very respectfully yours, i 
A. W. CALDER, Chief Clerk. 
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House Joint Memorial 1 


To the honorable the Senate and House of Representatives of the 

United States in Congress assembled: 

Your memorialists, the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
State of Washington in regular session assembled do most respectfully 
represent and petition as follows: 

Whereas since the last apportionment of the Members of the House 
of Representatives in Congress, a large percentage of the people of 
the United States have moved to and taken up their residence on the 
Pacific coast and are now without apportional representation in your 
honorable body ; 

Wherefore we, your memortalists, most respectfully urge your honor- 
orable body to reapportion the membership in the House of Representa- 
tives in Congress in accordance san the provisions of the Constitution 
of the United States. 

Passed the house January 18, 1927. 

RALPH R. KNAPP, 
Speaker of the House. 

Passed the senate January 18, 1927. 

W. Lon JOHNSON, 
President of the Senate. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore also laid before the Senate 
the following joint memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Oregon, which was referred to the Committee on Commerce: 


STATE OF OREGON, DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Salem, January 25, 1927. 
To the honorable 
the PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D, ©. 

Dear Siz: By direction of the Thirty-fourth Legislative Assembly of 
the State of Oregon, I have the honor to transmit herewith for your 
consideration a certified copy of House Joint Memorial No. 1, urging 
Congress to take legislative action in connection with the improvement, 
extension, and development of the port and harbor facilities of the 
city of Portland, Oreg. 

Very respectfully, 
Sam A. Kozer, Secretary of State. 


House Joint Memorial 1 


Whereas the entire State of Oregon is interested in the improvement, 
extension, and development of Portland’s port and harbor facilities ; 
and 

Whereas the Columbia Slough, near Portland, is regarded and recog- 
nized by the General Government as navigable waters for small craft 


-for quite a distance upstream from Kenton district, where there are 


located many factories and industries of no small magnitude; and 

Whereas at a comparatively small cost, considering the benefits to 
be derived, said Columbia Slough can be widened and deepened and 
transformed into a canal for ocean-going vessels as far as Kenton, and 
from Kenton, via Blue Lakes, to a connection with the Columbia 
River, for river craft and river steamers to the great benefit of Port- 
land and up-river points for shipping, harbor, and port purposes: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives of the State of Oregon (the 
Scnate jointly concurring), That the Congress of the United States be 
memorialized, and Congress is hereby memorialized, to appropriate the 
necessary money for making a survey and to cause a survey to be made 
from terminal No 4, along the low bottom lands and via the Columbia 
Slough to Kenton, and also from the Columbia River via the Columbia 
Slough to Kenton and from Kenton up the Columbia Slough via Blue 
Lakes, near the Foster Road, to a connection with the Columbia River 
for the purpose of determining the cost of construction of a ship canal 
for ocean-going ships from deep water near terminal No. 4 or from the 
Columbia River via the Columbia Slough to Kenton and also for the 
continuation of said canal for river steamers and river craft from 
Kenton, via Columbia Slough and the Blue Lakes near Foster Road, to 
a connection with the Columbia River: and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state of Oregon be, and is he-eby, 
directed to transmit a copy of these resolutions to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, the President of the Senate of the United 
States, and Members of the Senate and House of Representatives from 
the State of Oregon. 

Adopted by the house, January 18, 1927. 

JOHN H. CARKIN, 
Speaker of the House. 

Adopted by the senate, January 21, 1927. 

HENRY L. CORBETT, 
President of the Senate. 

Introduced by Mr. Lewis. 
Filed January 24, 1927. Sam A. Kozer, 


(Indorsed: House Joint Memorial No. 1. 
Paul F. Burris, chief clerk. 
secretary of state.) 

STATE OF OREGON, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATS. 


I, Sam A. Kozer, secretary of state of the State of Oregon, and 
custodian of the seal of said State, do hereby certify: That I have 
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carefully compared the annexed copy of House Joint Memorial No. 1 
with the original thereof adopted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Thirty-fourth Legislative Assembly of the State of 
Oregon and filed in the office of the secretary of state of the State of 
Oregon January 24, 1927, and that the same is a full, true, and com- 
plete transcript therefrom and of the whole thereof, together with all 
indorsements thereon. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed hereto 
the seal of the State of Oregon. 

Done at the capitol at Salem, Oreg., this 25th day of January, A. D. 
1927. 

[SEAL.] Sam A. Kozer, 

Secretary of State. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Curtis] was called away on Official business. At his request 
I move that the Senate adjourn. 


The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 44 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 1, 1927, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, January 31, 1927 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O Thou, whose all-searching eye is upon us, we are deeply 
grateful that Thy blessings are so freely bestowed. There is 
no price set upon the bounty of to-day or the hope of to-morrow. 
The Father’s love is so boundless for us and for all mankind. 
Be with us, blessed Lord, through the hours of this day and 
in all our labors may there be unity, harmony, and conformity 
to Thy holy will. In our national life may all evil elements 
be subdued and the righteous agencies made to grow and 
prosper, O Spirit of love, of life, and power, we thank Thee 
for the joys of life and for the hope that never dies out of 
the human breast. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, January 29, 
1927, was read and approved. 


AGRICULTURE 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in the Record by printing 
a copy of a concurrent resolution passed by the Nebraska 
Legislature urging the adoption of farm legislation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks by printing in the RECORD 
a concurrent resolution passed by the Nebraska Legislature 
urging the adoption of farm legislation. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Record I include the follow- 
ing Senate concurrent resolution of the Legislature of Nebraska : 


Senate concurrent resolution 


Senator Reynolds presented the following resolution : 

“A concurrent resolution and memorial petitioning the Congress of the 
United States to enact into law at the present session of the Sixty- 
ninth Congress farm-relief legislation that will place the agriculture 
of the Nation on an economic equality with finance, industry, and 
labor 


“ Whereas the serious depression in agriculture which first affected 
the wheat and corn producing sections of our country now prevails 
throughout the entire agricultural Middle West and South; and 

“ Whereas the cumulative effect of the declining purchasing power 
of farm products over the period of the last six years is evidenced by 
declining land values, increasing farm indebtedness, and general busi- 
ness depression; and 

“ Whereas there is no problem before the National Congress more 
urgent than the immediate correction of this condition : Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the Senate of the State of Nebraska (the House of Repre- 
sentatives concurring therein), That we urge the Congress of the 
United States to enact legislation which will provide for the disposition 
of temporary surpluses which occur periodically in the production of 
some of our basic farm crops as well as normal annual surpluses of the 
other basic farm crops in a manner advantageous to the producer of 
such basic crops and to the general business interests, and we further 
recommend that such legislation provide: 

“ First. A Federal farm board, administering an adequate revolving 
fund by which surpluses can actually be handled by cooperative agencies 
created by the producers; 
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“Second. For the distribution of the costs of managing such sur- 
pluses as to each marketed unit of a particular commodity through an 
equalization fee. 

“Resolved, That the secretary of the senate be, and is hereby, directed 
to transmit copies of this resolution to the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States and to the several Members of 
said bodies representing this State therein, and to the President of the 
United States.” 

Victor D. REYNOLDS. 
ALBERT I. MILLER. 
Cuas. D. MEACHAM, Jr. 


PERRY REED. 
C. J. WARNER. 
THEO. M. OSTERMAN. 


INHERITANCE TAXES 


Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Rercord by inserting a 
joint resolution passed by the Legislature of Texas pertaining 
to the estate or inheritance tax. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by inserting a 
joint resolution passed by the Legislature of Texas pertaining 
to the estate or inheritance tax. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recornp I include the following House 
concurrent resolution of the Legislature of the State of Texas: 


House concurrent resolution 


Whereas the Federal estate (inheritance) tax law, as amended l'eb- 
ruary 26, 1926, provides that all estates liable thereunder, shall be 
credited with any inheritance tax paid by its beneficiaries to the 
State, or States; the credit to cqual 80 per cent of the Federal levy ; 
and 

Whereas this amendment encroaches upon the rights of the States 
to raise their own revenue as the wisdom of their legislators may 
direct, because its object is to persuade them to abandon their State 
inheritance tax laws in favor of statutes based upon the Federal law. 
The tax not being required by the Federal Government for revenue 
at this time, its only object now must be to force uniformity of this 
tax in all of the States: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives of the Fortieth Legislature 
(the Senate concurring), We hereby request the present Congress to 
immediately repeal the Federal estate (inheritance) tax provisions of 
the revenue law effective February 26, 1926, and abandon this field of 
taxation and leave this source of revenue for the State legislators 
of the various States to deal with as they may see fit; be it further 

Resolved, That certified copies of this resolution be forwarded to 


our Senators and Representatives in the Congress of the United . 


States. 
Barry MILLER, 
President of the Senate. 
W. V. HOWERTON, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
ROBERT LEE BOBBITT, 
Speaker of the House. 
C. L. PHINNpryY, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 


ASSISTANT PARLIAMENTARIAN 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of a resolution from the Com- 
mittee on Accounts. i 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York presents a 
resolution and asks for its immediate consideration. The Clerk 
will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 365 


Resolved, That until otherwise authorized by law there shall be paid 
out of the contingent fund of the House of Representatives the sum of 
$2,500 per annum, payable monthly, as compensation to an assistant 
clerk at the Speaker’s table, to be appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, 


With the following committee amendments: 

In line 4, after the word “assistant,” strike out the words “ clerk 
at the”. i 

In line 5 strike out the words “ Speaker’s table” and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “ parliamentarian ”. 


Mr. BURTON assumed the chair. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
Aasi to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LonawortH]. [Ap- 
plause. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. My colleagues, I think it is incumbent 
upon me to say just a word about this resolution, because it 
was introduced by the gentleman from New York at my request. 


The object of this resolution is to create a new office in the 


House, to be known as assistant parliamentarian. The reasons 
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for it, I think, I can express in a very few words. The duties 
of the parliamentarian of this House are many and various, 
and they are among the most important duties performed by 
any man in the Capitol. They are growing daily; they are 
becoming more important and multifarious, and the situation at 
present is that it is almost lınpossible for one man to do all the 
routine work necessary; and, more important still, if that man 
resigns or anything should happen to him, there is no one quali- 
fied to take his place. We have been very fortunate, I think, 
certainly during the time I have been in Congress, in always 
having capable parliamentarians, none of whom resigned or 
died suddenly or were ill for a day, so that there has been time 
to train another man to fill that position. However, I do not 
think I exaggerate when I say no man, however able he may be, 
can in less than two years of intense study become entirely 
capable of fully carrying out the duties of the parliamentarian. 

Under the rules of the House it is the duty of the Speaker to 
refer all bills to appropriate committees but, of course, it is 
physically impossible for any Speaker of the House, with the 
other many duties that he has imposed upon him to actually 
make those committee references. Before the end of this Con- 
gress there will be 18,000 or 19,000 bills introduced, and they 
must be referred by some one who has read those bills. ‘That is 
one of the duties of the parliamentarian. l 

Of course, all of you are familiar with the fact that it is 
absolutely impossible for any Speaker or any Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, no 
matter how great his experience may be, to decide all parlia- 
mentary questions without some study of the precedents and 
unless he has a competent man beside him. While the Speaker 
or the Chairman of the Committee of the Whole must,. of 
necessity, listen to arguments, it is necessary that those prece- 
dents should be looked up by one who is competent to lay his 
hands on them very speedily. : 

I regret very much to say that our present parliamentarian 
will leave us at the close of this session. He is one of the 
first authorities on parliamentary law in America to-day. [Ap- 
plause.] He has consented to attend the next session of Con- 
gress up to the ist of January, but after that he leaves. It 
is a great loss to the House, and it certainly is a great loss 
tome. The object of this resolution is to afford an opportunity 
for a young man who, I believe, has the making of a first-rate 
parliamentarian, by his appointment as assistant parliamen- 
tarian, to become as familiar as it is humanly possible to do 
between now and the ist of January next, with the duties of 
the parliamentarian of this House. I intend, on the passage 
of this resolution, to appoint as assistant parliamentarian Mr. 
Deschler, who sits on the left of the Speaker. 

I believe the passage of this resolution to be for the best 
interests not only of the House but of the country. It is ab- 
solutely necessary, if the legislation of this House is to be 
speedily enacted, that we have a competent parliamentarian. 
I believe this is the only way it can be done. I think we should 
have done this many years ago. It is true it adds one more 
Official to the service of the House, but I am convinced that 
the small amount of money that is necessary to provide for it 
could not be as well expended in any other way. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. BLANTON. Not only is it necessary that the parliamen- 
tarian be accessible at all times to the Speaker and to the 
various Chairmen of the Committee of the Whole House, but 
it is also true that in'many instances where the Speaker has 
knowledge of parliamentary situations arising the parlia- 
mentary clerk must devote much time, when the House is 
not in session, to looking up precedents. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Hours every day. 

Mr. BLANTON. He has many hours of such work; and I 
want to say in behalf of our present parliamentarian, Mr. Fess, 
that he not only assists the Speaker and he not only helps the 
different Chairmen. of the Committee of the Whole House, but . 
never have I known of a Member going to him seeking infor- 
mation that he did not take all the time necessary to look up 
the question and give him the information desired. He has 
done this on many occasions and has kindly rendered me 
assistance many times, and I do not think we could find a 
more courteous gentleman anywhere in the world. [Applause.] 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman is quite correct; and I 
hope the resolution will be agreed to. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman from New 
York yield me two or three moments? i 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Certainly. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I violate no con- 
fidence, I believe, in stating that the Speaker of the House did 
me the courtesy of advising me several days ago that it was 
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in his mind to ask that a resolution of this character should 
be submitted, and I very promptly and very gladly agreed with 
the Speaker that it is desirable that this be done. 

As has been stated by the Speaker, we have been quite for- 
tunate throughout my entire service here in having parlia- 
mentarians, no one of whom was ever ill for a day, so far as 
I know, during the sessions of Congress. I believe I have 
known five parliamentarians, beginning with Mr. Hinds, fol- 
lowed by Judge Crisp, Mr. Bennett Clark, Mr. Cannon, and the 
present parliamentarian. All of them have been men of out- 
standing efficiency, men who not only knew the precedents that 
were applicable and had them at their fingers’ tips, but who 
were parliamentary reasoners ; men who understood the philoso- 
phy of parliamentary law, and it has its philosophy just as has 
statutory law. 

Of course, we Members have a difficult time in trying to 
know parliamentary law. Many of us at times get confused 
upon the simplest questions. My experience has been that there 
is only one way to learn anything about parliamentary law, 
and that is by actual experience with it here on the floor of 
the Hlouse. You have to stand up and take the blows and 
frequently get knocked out about as often as you win on a 
point of order before you understand the application of parlia- 
mentary law. 

A matter arose in the Committee on Rules this morning about 
the reprinting of a certain parliamentary document, which I 
hope will be done. I spoke of the fact that I obtained, a few 
years ago, the small manual prepared by the then parlia- 
mentarian, who is our honored colleague now, the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Cannon], and sent it out to the new Mem- 
bers elect on the Democratice side. I remember I had a letter 
from one of them in reply, saying that he had received the 
book and he did not understand it, but he would ask me to tell 
him about it when he came here. [Laughter.] I do not know 
whether he ever appealed to me or not. I hope he did not, be- 
cause I probably would not have been able to tell him very 
much. 

I rose, Mr. Speaker, just to say I think it is very wise to 
have this assistant parliamentarian, and I am in hearty sym- 
pathy with the purpose of the resolution. In saying this I 
wish also to say what I think is very highly deserved, what 
has been expressed by the Speaker and what has been expressed 
by the gentleman from Texas relative to the present parlia- 
mentary clerk of this House, Mr. Fess. He is not only effi- 
cient, but he is courteous under all circumstances; does an 
infinite amount of labor, and I regret very much to see him go. 
I know the good wishes of all of us will go with him into his 
practice of the law, and I know quite well that one who has 
demonstrated such reasoning power as a parliamentarian will 
demonstrate that reasoning power as a lawyer, and I am quite 
sure he is to meet with great success in his chosen profession. 
[Applause. ] 

I trust, and have every reason to believe, that in the gentle- 
man whom the Speaker will name, we are to have a worthy 
successor who will measure up fully to the excellencies of the 
parliamentarians of both political parties who for so many 
years have served the Speakers immediately and the House 
of Representatives generally. [Applause.] 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. TILson] such time as he may desire. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I wish to entirely approve all 
that both the distinguished Speaker and the minority leader 
have said in regard to our present parliamentarian, Lehr Fess. 
Everyone in this House, especially those who have had the duty 
of presiding in the chair as Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House, know that he has been most obliging, most efñ- 
cient, most capable; and this is all the more reason we should 
pass this resolution, so as to begin now to train up some one 
to take his place and also that we may have an apprentice 
coming along. 

The work of the parliamentarian is a very important posi- 
tion in the proper transaction of the business of this House. 
Those of us who sit there in that chair from time to time as 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole know that when a 
serious parliamentary question arises we wish to have some 
one at hand. There ought to be some one at the desk at all 
times. It is practicable to give at least this assistance to the 
presiding officer, and it should be at his elbow. One person 
can not do this and at the same time handle all the other work 
he must perform in looking up precedents, referring bills, put- 
ting resolutions into proper shape, and the like; hence the 
necessity for an assistant to the parliamentarian. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution was agreed to. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of House Resolution 350. 
The Clerk read the resolution as follows: 


House Resolution 350 


Resolved, That the subcommittee of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, now engaged, pursuant to a committee resolution, in an 
investigation of the government of the District of Columbia, be 
authorized to issue subpenas, to send for persons and papers, to admin- 
ister oaths, and to employ such clerical and other assistance as may 
be necessary. 

That the expenses of the same, not to exceed $2,500, shall be paid 
out of the contingent fund of the House upon vouchers approved by 
the chairman of the House Committee on the District of Columbia. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 8, strike out the figures '‘ $2,500” and insert in lieu 
thereof the figures “ $1,500.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. For the present, Mr. Speaker, I object. I 
have a good reason which I will state to the chairman later. 


D. A. MAYNARD 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I call up a privileged reso- 
lution, House resolution 363. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 363 


Resolved, That the Clerk of the House of Representatives be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of the contingent fund of 
the House, to D. A. Maynard the suns of $213.33, being the amount 
received by him per month as clerk to the late Hon. Charles E. Fuller. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
ESTATE OF AARON H. FREAR 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I call up House Resolution 355. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 355 


Resolved, That the Clerk of the House of Representatives be directed 
to pay, out of the contingent fund of the House, to the estate of Aaron 
H. Frear, late employee of the House of Representatives, a sum equal 
to six months’ salary of the position he held, and that the Clerk be 
further directed to pay, out of the contingent fund, the expenses of the 
last illness and funeral of the said Aaron H. Frear, not to exceed the 
sum of $250. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
DISABLED EMERGENCY OFFICERS 


Mr. STEVENSON. . Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
print in the Recorp a concurrent resolution adopted by the 
Legislature of South Carolina with reference to a pending bill 
relating to disabled emergency officers of the World War. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the ReEcorp, I include the following concurrent reso- 
lution of the Legislature of the State of South Carolina: 


~ A concurrent resolution 


Whereas there are nine classes of officers in the World War, the 
regular, provisional, and emergency officers of the Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Army; and 

Whereas eight of these classes have been granted by the Congress 
honorable retirement for their wounds and disabilities received as a 
result of their services in camp and field; and 

Whereas the emergency Army officers who fought heroically, as evi- 
denced by more than 2,000 battle deaths in France, have alone failed to 
receive the honorable retirement accorded all other classes of officers ; 
and 

Whereas there are 1,848 of these disabled emergency Army officers 
now suffering from disabilities received on the field of battle whose 
honorable retirement has not been granted by Congress; and . 

Whereas we are informed that legislation is pending in both Houses 
of Congress, being reported favorably by. their respective committees 
and now on the calendar of each House (the Bursum bill, S. 33; the 
Lineberger bill, H. R. 4548) : Therefore, be it 

‘Resolved by the house (the senate concurring), That we do urgently 
request our Members in Congress to use their best efforts to have this 
legislation removing this discrimination passed at this session of Con- 
gress: Be it 

Resolved further, That the clerk of the house of representatives and 
the senate join in sending a copy of this resolution to each United 
States Senator and Member of the House of Representatives from South 
Carolina, 
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This is to certify that the within resolution is a correct copy of a 
concurrent resolution passed by both houses of the State legislature on 
January 21, 1927. 


[SEAL.] J. WILSON GIBBES, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 
(SEAL) JAMES II, FOWLES, 


Clerk of the State Senate. 
FARM RELIEF LEGISLATION 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for one minute for the purpose of asking the majority 
leader a question relative to taking up the agricultural relief 
bill. The Rules Committee this morning unanimously reported 
out a rule for the consideration of that measure. There are 
many inquiries coming from Members of the House and out- 
siders as to when we will bring it up on the floor for dis- 
cussion. I would like to ask if the consideration of the appro- 
priation bills has reached such a stage so that the gentleman 
from Connecticut can consistently at this time tell us when it 
will be in harmony with your arranged program for me to 
present the rule for consideration of this measure. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, as I now figure, the business 
immediately in sight is the District of Columbia appropriation 
bill, which will go on to-day. It is a hill that usually causes 
considerable discussion in regard to the affairs of the District 
of Columbia. It will probably take three days or, at any rate, 
the better part of three days. We have been putting off 
Calendar Wednesday week after week. The Committee on Ter- 
ritories, which has the call, has some bills that it is desired 
to consider. It is now expected that committee will take the 
day next Wednesday. The legislative appropriation bill will 
be reported as soon as the District of Columbia appropriation 
bill is out of the way, and with the interruptions that we shall 
probably have this bill will undoubtedly take the remainder of 
the week. Next week Monday is consent and suspension day. 
This day has not been dispensed with, or, at least, not in later 
years, and therefore Tuesday of next week would be the earliest 
day we could have these bills out of the way. 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman thinks it would be proper for 
me to tell inquiring Members that we expect to present the 
resolution providing for the consideration of the farm relief 
bill on Tuesday of next week. 

Mr. TILSON. If that is the desire of those in immediate 
charge of the bill. 

Mr. SNELL. They want it as early as possible. 

Mr. TILSON. There are two or three little bills pending 
before the Committee on Rules about which there is not much 
controversy, and I have hoped that there might be a day when 
we could slip in these smaller matters, but a major matter like 
the agricultural relief bill should, of course, have the right of 
way. If those in charge of the bill are ready to go forward, I 
feel that they should have that opportunity as soon as 
practicable. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, in view of the statement 
made by the chairman of the Committee on Rules with refer- 
ence to this matter and in view of the fact that there is such 
an interest manifested by Members in knowing about the rule 
I think it might be w&l for the chairman of the Committee on 
Rules to give us the provisions of the rule that has been 
adopted. l 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, the rule adopted this morning 
provides for 12 hours of general debate, one-half to be con- 
trolled by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HAUGEN] and one- 
half by the gentleman from Louisiana, Doctor AswELL. It 
is understood that Doctor Aswex. will yield one-half of his 
time to the proponents. of what is known as the Crisp meas- 
ure. So that one-half of the time will be for the Haugen bill 
‘and one-half for the opposition, divided between the two other 
measures. There was no definite agreement in regard to a 
motion to recommit. 

That matter was left entirely open under the general rules 
of the House. The rule seeks simply to bring that measure on 
the floor of the House with 12 hours of general debate under the 
general rules of the House. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 
man yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Was any provision made in 
reference to the amendment of the bill by a substitution of the 
Aswell or the Crisp bill? 

Mr. SNELL. No definite provision was made in the rule. 
It is generally the opinion of the advocates of both of the other 
measures that they are germane to the general provisions of 
the Haugen bill, which is to be considered under the rules. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? . 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. - 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
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Mr. BEGG. Right on the question of the gentleman from 
Minnesota. Does not the gentleman believe that in order to 
have an absolutely fair try out, without any question of doubt, 
that the Committee on Rules ought to provide for the germane- 
ness of these amendments? 

‘Mr. ‘SNELL. The Rules Committee does not like to go too 
far in determining the work of the House. We want to give 
full opportunity to discuss the Haugen bill, because that is the 
bill that the Committee on Agriculture has agreed to present to 
the House, and that was really the only proposition before the 
Committee on Rules at this time. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I am quite willing to agree to the 
gentleman’s statement, but the Ilaugen bill was not a unani- 
mously reported bill. 

Mr. SNELL. Very few bills are. 

Mr. BEGG. There are some of us who would like to have 
an opportunity to vote for what we believe to be the proper 
bill. We might not be in accord with that measure. If the 
Chair by any chance should hold either of these other bills out 
of order as an amendment to the Haugen bill, then the door 
will be shut right in our faces. The purpose of the creation 
of the Rules Committee, as I understand it, was to provide 
means for doing the will of the House in an emergency. The 
proponents of the Haugen bill can not be damaged if the rule 
provides that these bills shall be germane, because if a majority 
of the membership of the House wants the Haugen bill, that 
is what they are going to get. in spite of the fact that the other 
bills are held germane; but if, on the other hand, a majority 
of the House should want either of the other two bills, and if 
the Chair should hold that they are not germane, then the will 
of the majority of the House would be thwarted. Therefore it 
seems to me that the Committee on Rules ought to absolutely 
assure the majority of the House of the opportunity to work 
their will. 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman understands that the Committee 
on Rules does not intend to perfeet all of the legislation that 
comes before the House. Definitely, we are a procedure com- 
mittee. The majority of the Committee on Agriculture have 
presented a bill here and have asked for a rule upon it. That 
is the main and the only question really that is before the 
Committee on Rules at this time. We have granted a rule for 
consideration of the only agricultural bill that is on the cal- 
endar at the present time, and the Agricultural Committee is 
the only party authorized to ask for a rule. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. This thought occurs to me. 
There was a minority report signed by three or four members 
of the Committee on Agriculture proposing the Curtis-Crisp 
bill. 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. It is currently reported, and it 
has been stated on the floor of the House, that the vote to sub- 
stitute the Crisp bill for the Haugen bill mustered 10 votes, just 
one short of being a majority. It seems to me that if the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture had opportunity to pass on all three 
measures and divided upon the question, the House ought to 
have a similar opportunity. It may well be, as the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Bree] has suggested, that a majority in the 
House might agree with the Committee on Agriculture, but on 
the other hand the majority might disagree and desire either 
the Aswell bill or the Curtis bill, in which event both of those 
measures should be befure the House for full and thorough con- 
sideration. 

Mr. SNELL. I think they will be before the House for full 
and complete consideration, and if this majority which the gen- 
tleman is talking about—and I am one of them—are on the floor 
of the House when the bill is considered, they will have ample 
opportunity to express their views in regard to the bill and to 
vote accordingly. They are denied no rights under the proposed 
bill, and if they are interested enough to stay on the floor they 
will have ample opportunity to protect and maintain those 
rights. l 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Of course, it may be that both 
bills are germane to the Haugen bill. I have not examined 
either of them carefully and have no opinion about that. 

Mr. SNELL. Of course, that is a question that must be met 
eby the Chairman of the Committee of the Whole. No man can 
decide for him in advance, but I think it is the general opinion 
of most people who have studied the bills that they are germane. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. No man can, but the Committee 
on Rules, of course, could. ; 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 
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mittee on Rules to say a while ago that the rule was unani- 
mously reported by the members of the Rules Committee. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. SNELL. That is correct. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Was it the unanimous opinion of the 
members of the Committee on Rules that they should report 
a rule that would make only the Haugen bill in order? 

Mr. SNELL. I am not saying as to that. I said that the 
rule was unanimously reported, and I was so directed to report 
to the House. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I wanted to let the country know how 
the Committce on Rules stood on the proposition. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. CRISP. Is it not a fact thut under the rule the gentle- 
man states has been agreed to, only the Haugen bill is made 
in order for consideration under the general rules of the House? 

Mr. SNELL. That is correct, as far as the rule itself is 
concerned. 

Mr. CRISP. 
committee this morning and stated that I was perfectly willing 
to take my chances as to the bill I had the honor to introduce 
being germane; but I also stated to the committee that in the 
Committee of the Whole one never got a full and fair considera- 
tion of the views of the House because the Members are not 
all on the floor during the consideration of a bill in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. Neither is there a record roll call in 
the committee. Therefore, in view of the fact that two bills 
earnestly and seriously, are being advocated, each of them 
receiving a vote in the Committee on Agriculture of 10 to 11 
on the question of substitution, I asked the Committee on Rules 
in fairness to report out a rule making two motions to recommit 
in order. Does not the gentleman think, in view of the history 
of this legislation, in view of the fact that two motions to 
recommit will give the House opportunity to express itself on 
the two substitutes, and that only. some 30 to 40 minutes extra 
time will be consumed, that the Rules Committee ought to 
extend that consideration to the Members of the House? 
[ Applause. ] 

Mr. SNELL. Well, now, technically there is only one bill 
before the House, and following all the precedents of the Rules 
Committee except in the rule we brought in for the Committee 
on Agriculture last year 

Mr. CRISP. Last year there were presented three bills in 
the rule. 

Mr. SNELL. But the Committee on Agriculture itself asked 
to have it done in that way? I was not the willing father of 
that rule. 

Mr. CRISP. Does my friend think it would strain the rules 
of this House to give the House the opportunity to vote on two 
motions to recommit? 

Mr. SNELL. I did not hear the gentleman. 

Mr. CRISP. I desire to ask my friend if he thought it would 
strain the rules of the procedure of this House to give this 
House the privilege of voting on two motions to recommit in- 
stead of one? 

Mr. SNELL. Well, I do not know as it is straining them, 
but the gentleman, more than anyone else, knows it is a little 
out of the ordinary, and we tried to follow as carefully as pos- 
sible the rules and precedents of the House and to give the 
fullest possible discussion of the agricultural question in all its 
phases and at the same time be fair to all parties concerned. 
The gentleman from Georgia must remember that the bill he is 
interested in, and personally I am with him, has not been 
reported by any committee, and the logical way to have its pro- 
visions considered is to have it offered as an amendment in the 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. ASWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. I will. 

Mr. ASWELL. May I ask if the Rules Committee had made 
the two motions in order to recommit, what would be the 
effect of the precedent when it came to the Muscle Shoals bill 
when it comes up, and other matters? 

Mr. SNELL. If we start in along that line, we are liable to 
cause ourselves trouble in the future. As a general proposition 
one motion to recommit is enough. 

Mr. ADKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. I will. 

Mr. ADKINS. It has been quoted here that this was a 
10 to 11 report; I mean the Haugen bill had 11 to 10 to report 
it out. 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Oh, no! 

Mr. ADKINS. That is what I wanted to correct. 
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Mr. KINCHELOE. I understood the chairman of the Com- 


As the gentleman knows, I appeared before the : 
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‘Mr. KINCHELOE. Ten to eleven to substitute the Crisp- 
Aswell bills. 

Mr. ADKINS. Gentlemen are trying to explain what was 
done. There was no such 

Mr. SNELL. All I have said or intend to say at this time 
is that it was unanimously voted out. [Applause.] 

Mr. ADKINS. An amendment was offered to make it in 
order to substitute the two, and the proponent of the amend- 
ment asking the Rules Committee to make it in order to report 
those two bills withdrew it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. I will. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If the purpose of the rule is to allow 
time for discussion of the three bills, why, we had that ex- 
perience last year. And then there is guing to be a question 
SR lca ae propriety of offering motions to recommit. 

Jo 

Mr. SNELL. That is not the same situation we have before 
us at the present time. The Committee on Agriculture then 
asked us for it, and we granted their request. This time they 
only ask for consideration of one bill. 

Mr. FUNK. Mr. Chairman, I ask for the regular order. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. If the gentleman will permit, in the 
event that the presiding officer of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union or the Speaker should hold 
either the Crisp bill or the Aswell bill out of order as a sub- 
stitute, the gentleman does not consider his committee to be 
precluded from convening for the purpose of again considering 
that particular question? ` 

Mr. SNELL. They are never precluded from convening in 
the consideration of any question and bringing it before the 
House. 

Mr. LUCE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. I will. 

Mr. LUCE. If it should happen that any Member should 
have insuperable objection to all three bills, will this rule give 
any opportunity for him to present his views?, 

Mr. SNELL. Certainly he can, or any statement he desires 
to make. 

Mr. LUCE. The gentlemen in charge are all in favor of one 
bill or the other. What is the plight of the man who objects 
to all three bills? | 

Mr. SNELL. I do not know I can answer that question in 
its entirety, but with 12 hours of debate confined to the subject 
matter everybody will have a chance to express his views or 
offer any germane amendment. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Illinois has 
asked for the regular order. 

Mr. BEGG. If the gentleman from New York will yield, I 
would like to ask him a question. 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. I would like to ask him, in view of what has 
been stated about these bills, why it would not be fair, without 
endangering the precedents of the House, to permit two mo- 
tions to recommit and let the House express itself on two bills 
or on three? 

Mr. SNELL. The Rules Committee haf voted unanimously to 
do the other thing. We went into the qùestion very carefully, 
we have considered the whole proposition from every angle, 
and we believe, considering all the conditions, we have reported 
a fair rule and one that will give the Members full and free 
opportunity to express themselves and legislate on this most 
important subject. [Applause.]} 


BOARD OF VISITORS TO THE NAVAL ACADEMY 


The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints the following Members 
to the Board of Visitors to the Naval Academy. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. RAMSEYER, Mr. ACKERMAN, Mr. UNDERHILL, Mr. LINTHICUM, and 
Mr. QUAYLE. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed concurrent resolution 
(H. Con. Res. 49) relating to the celebration of the two hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of George Washington. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
Senate bills of the following titles, in which the concurrence of 
the House is requested: 

S. 4910. An act granting certain lands to New Mexico College 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts for the purpose of conducting 
educational, demonstrative, and experimental development with 
livestock, grazing methods, and range forage plants; and 
_ N. 5415. An act for the relief of Roswell H. Bancroft. 


The message also announced that the Senate insists upon its 
amendments to the bill (H. R. 16462) entitled “An act making 
appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in certain appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and prior fiscal 
years, and to provide urgent supplemental appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for other purposes,” 
disagreed to by the House of Representatives, and agrees to 
the conference asked by the House on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and has appointed as conferees on the 
part of the Senate Mr. WARREN, Mr. Curtis, and Mr. OVERMAN. 

The message also announced that the Vice President appointed 
Mr. STANFIELD and Mr. PITTMAN members of the joint select 
committee on the part of the Senate as provided for in the act 
of February 16, 1889, as amended by the act of Murch 2, 1895, 
entitled “An act to authorize and provide for the disposition of 
useless papers in the executive departments,” for the disposition 
of useless papers in the Department of the Interior. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to their 
appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 4910. An act granting certain lands to New Mexico College 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts for the purpose of conducting 
educational, demonstrative, and experimental development with 
livestock, grazing methods, and range forage plants; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

_ §. 5415. An act for the relief of Roswell A. Bancroft; to the 
Committee on Claims. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. FUNK. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the District of Columbia appro- 
priation bill; and, pending that motion, I would like to inquire 
of the gentleman from New York [Mr. GRIFFIN] if we may reach 
an agreement as to the amount of time for general debate. My 
own suggestion would be to limit the amount of time for general 
debate to about six hours. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I will say to the gentleman that I have re- 
quests on this side for four hours and five minutes, and it is 
possible other requests will come in. 

Mr. FUNK. Would the gentleman agree to seven hours, one- 
half to be controlled by himself and one-half by myself? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. That will be agreeable. | 

Mr. FUNK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
time for general debate shall be seven hours, one half to be 
controlled by the gentleman from New York [Mr. GRIFFIN] and 
the other half by myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois moves that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 16800, 
the District of Columbia appropriation bill; and, pending that, 
he asks unanimous consent that the general debate on the bill 
be limited to seven hours, one-half to be controlled by himself 
and one-half by the gentleman from New York [Mr. GRIFFIN]. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the gentleman from New York. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. CHIND- 
BLOM] will kindly take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill H. R. 16800, the District of Columbia appropriation bill, 
with Mr. CHINDBLom in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill H. R. 16800, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 16800) making appropriations for the government of 
the District of Columbia and other activities chargeable in whole or in 
part against the revenue of such District for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1928, and for other purposes. 


Mr. FUNK. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman. from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed 
with. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The CHAIRMAN. According to the order of the House, the 
general debate will be limited to seven hours, one-half to be 
controlled by the gentleman from Tlinois [Mr. FUNg] and one- 
half by the gentleman from New York [Mr. E, 
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Mr. FUNK. Mr. Speaker, I propose to explain the bill just 
prior to the reading of the bill under the five-minute rule, and 
I now yield 25 minutes to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
WILLIAM E. HULL]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, and I would pre- 
fer not to be interrupted until I am through reading my speech. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from [Illinois asks unani- 
on consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there objec- 
tion? ; 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois also requests 
not to be interrupted until he has finished. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, in my remarks of to-day I want to be very ex- 
plicit in stating in advance that they have no reference to pro- 
hibition, the eighteenth amendment, or the Volstead Act. How- 
ever, I have been importuned by many Congressmen to make 
a statement in reference to the subject pertaining to medicinal 
whiskies. I therefore believe it is my duty to impart what 
knowledge I may have on the subject to the Congress of the 
United States. 

First of all, I will explain to you the processes of manufac- 
turing three grades of spirits. 

For your information in the outset, the Government does not 
treat any of these articles as whisky, but all products are 
known to the Government as spirits. This may include what 
we term whisky, rye, bourbon, malt, gin, brandies, and other 
products produced by distillation. 

The process is similar for the manufacture of all of these 
products, with the exception of spirits, which is a redistillation 
of high wines to the purest article that can possibly be made, 
and that is Cologne spirits. 

In manufacturing Cologne spirits the process is as follows: 


‘First, the corn meal is cooked, then it is carried over to the 


fermenting tubs, the yeast is put into the fermenter with the 
cooked corn meal. There it remains 72 hours and during that 
time comes to a complete fermentation. It is pumped over into 
what is designated as a beer still. There it is distilled into a 
high wine. This high wine in reality is whisky. 

But, if you want to complete the distillation of the high wine 
into spirits, you put this product into what is called the alcohol 
still, which is nothing more than a large copper vessel with a 
steam coil in the bottom, 

This process of distillation carries the vapor into a column, 
where it is carried through by the same process as through 
the beer still, comes out as vapor, is condensed through the con- 
densers, and carried over into what is called the rectifying 
house, where it is pumped through charcoal and then becomes 
what is known as Cologne spirits, or the purest article made. 

The beginning of the process of distillation and the ending of 
it is thrown into the alcohol tub and is known as alcohol, 
being practically the same thing, only carrying with it some of 
the fusel oils which could not be entirely removed by the process 
as aforesaid. 

This spirit can be reduced back to 100 proof, put into a 

charred barrel, and aged, but the flavors will not reappear be- 
cause they have all been taken out by distillation. However, 
from a purity standpoint, it is in reality the purest whisky that 
could be made. 
- Next in the distillation of what is known to the trade as 
Bourbon whisky, the distillation is similar to the first distilla- 
tion of spirits, except in the manufacture of Bourbon whisky, 
which, by the way, derives its name from Bourbon County, Ky., 
its principal ingredient is corn. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLANTON. There is a law passed by this Congress—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state his point of 
order, 

Mr. BLANTON. I am stating it now; there is a law passed 
by Congress which prohibits advertising and the distribution 
over the United States of any recipe for the manufacture of 
distilled spirits. The gentleman from Illinois now is placing in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and has placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the mode and manner of distilling intoxicating liquor 
of various kinds and the various modes, when he knows that 
the CONGRESSIONAL Record can be reprinted and distributed all 
over the United States to every address in the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. Can the gentleman from Texas state to 
what parliamentary rule he refers? 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the point of order that the gentle- 
man is not in order in placing in the Recorp, where it can be 
distributed in violation of the law, recipes for distilled liquor. 
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' Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. If the gentleman will allow me 
to go on, I feel sure he will not object. -My remarks will 
earry out what the gentleman has in mind. 

Mr. BLANTON. What the gentleman has placed in the 
Record can be reprinted and circulated in violation of the law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas has not stated 
a point of order, in the opinion of the Chair, but in so far as 
he has claimed a point of order the Chair overrules the point of 
order. fLaughter.] 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Usually, in a high-class Bourbon 
the formula is as follows: Twenty-five per cent rye, 10 per cent 
malt, 65 per cent corn. 

Usually, in a high-class Bourbon the formula is as follows: 
Twenty-five per cent rye, 10 per cent malt, 65 per cent corn. 

The process of distillation usually for manufacturing this 
class of goods is similar as I have said about spirits, except a 
three-chamber still is used in distillation of the high wine 
instead of a continuous still that is used for spirits. Whisky 
of this character should be placed in the charred barrel at 100 
proof and carried for four years in a steam-heated warehouse, 
and usually during that time will mature and ripen to a quality 
satisfactory to the taste and health of those who may use it. 

A pure rye whisky is made sometimes in two ways, more 
frequently by using 80 per cent rye and 20 per cent malt. 
Some few distilleries use all rye by malting portions of their 
rye. It is made exactly in the same way that the Bourbon 
‘whisky is made, and should be treated in the warehouse the 
same. 

For your information, a pure rye whisky was never used 
largely for drinking purposes as it came from the rye distillery, 
but was used for flavoring or blending purposes. Most all of 
the advertised ryes during olden times were not pure rye, but 
were made of the Cologne spirits, as I have spoken of before, 
and a mixture of these ryes which made a palatable and pure 
article. 

When it comes to a medicinal standpoint, either of the three 
that I have designated would answer the purpose satisfactorily 
to the physician. My personal judgment is that the purest 
of the three would be the spirits. It would not taste so well, 
but it would operate equally as well or better on the human 
system. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
right there? 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Not until I have finished. 

The Bourbon whisky, in my judgment, would be the best 
for the doctor to prescribe, because it carries with it both the 
rye and the corn; the flavors are not so high; it is not so 
pungent; the effect on the system would probably be the same 
as with rye. On the other hand, those who have been in the habit 
of using what is known as a rye whisky might be better satis- 
fied to use a distillation of rye. 

So a whisky for medicinal purposes that I would recommend 
would be one of the three formulas, or some little change in 
the portion of grain would not be material one way or the 
other. 

Whisky can be made in its original state to-day at the fol- 
lowing prices, taking a basis of grain as follows: Corn at 60 
cents, malt at 70 cents, rye at 90 cents. Cologne spirits could 
bemade and barreled at 26 cents per gallon; Bourbon whisky, 
according to the specifications that I have given, at 37 cents; 
rye whisky at 40 cents. 

The carrying charges, including interest, insurance, storage, 
5 cents per barrel per month, at the rate of 4 cents per gallon 
per year. Four years would add sixteen cents for carrying 
charges. 

If the tax was put back at $1.10, figuring rye whisky, which 
is the highest priced one, would cost $1.80 per gallon, tax 
paid; could be bottled, one dozen quarts, $7.50 per case, or two 
dozen pints at $8 per case. 

The Bourbon could be bottled at 15 cents less per case, and 
the spirits at 20 cents less per case. 

So, at the extreme cost on a basis of $1.10 Government tax, 
a pint of whisky would cost 30 cents. 

The reason that I have given you these processes is because 
if a law. is passed in Congress it would seem to me it would 
be the duty of those framing and passing the law to put a 
restriction upon the price to be charged to the patient buying 
the whisky for medicinal purposes. First of all, the Govern- 

ment should reduce the tax to $1.10 a gallon, or if this is for 
humanity, then take it off entirely. 

If a pint of 4year-old bottled-in-bond whisky actually costs 
30 cents and we should add a profit of 50 cents per pint, this 
would make the price to the patient buying the. whisky for 
medicinal purposes 80 cents. It would seem to me that this 
would meet the general approval of the buying public, because 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
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ere the war all such whiskies sold at retail at 75 cents per 
pint. 

This. would put the price of whisky so that those with mod- 
erate means who really need whisky for medicinal purposes 
will have the opportunity of buying it. The poor people of this 
country need medicinal whisky much more than the rich 
people because of the fact that the laboring men and women 
are more exposed to the elements, are poorly clothed, over- 
worked, and many times underfed. So their interest should 
be taken into consideration in the passing of this law. 

If the Congress should, by its legislation, establish the price 
of medicinal whisky to a point where the poor man can not 
purchase it, it will then increase the bootlegging of the country, 
to the detriment of the Nation. 

When the original denaturing of alcohol was commenced, 
January 7, 1906, by the distillers of the country under a law 
passed by the Congress of the United States, distilled spirits, 
alcohol, and whisky were sold in a regular way. Denatured 
alcohol, although allowed to be denatured within a certain 
distance of the distillery, was placed in green barrels and a 
caution notice placed thereon. Wood alcohol was used at that 
time. 

NO one presumed then that there would ever be any induce- 
ment to redistill the product and sell it for a beverage. 

Since that time the Government has enacted the eighteenth 
amendment and stopped the sale of grain aleohol and the sale 
of all kinds of spirits. Consequently it has put in the hands 
of the unscrupulous bootlegger the opportunity of redistilling 
the denatured alcohol that contained wood alcohol and selling 
it as genuine grain alcohol, Of course, under the old law there 
would have been no inducement to do this because of the fact 
that spirits and alcohol were available at that time. 

Wood alcohol mixed with alcohol makes the most deadly 
poison to the human system. It is a slow poisoning, affects the 
eyes first, and will gradually affect the human system to a 
point of death. I do not believe that there is any ingredient 
that could be put in alcohol that would be more dangerous to 
life than wood alcohol. 

So it would seem to me under existing circumstances as they 
are to-day, if the Government should put a high price on 
medicinal whisky, and with the unscrupulous bootlegger re- 
distilling denatured alcohol, coloring it, and marking it 
“whisky,” and then Selling it to the poor, why is it not a fact 
that the Government is indirectly responsible for the poisoning 
of the men drinking the alcohol redistilled? I do not mean to 
say that you could hold the Government accountable for it, 
but the Government is certainly the one who put the poisoning 
in, and by raising the price of medicinal whisky and making it 
possible for this other product to be offered at a reduced price 
it, certainly should be considered a dangerous practice for the 
Government to establish. 

Congress should pass a law insuring the public that they may 
purchase a pure, unadulterated whisky 4 years old at a reason- 
able price, so that everybody can buy it when they need it, 
that it will be made in quantities large enough to supply the 
demand for medicinal purposes, and also pass another law 
taking poison out of denatured alcohol. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
now ? 

Mr, WILLIAM E. HULL. No; wait until I get through. It 
is not my purpose to cast any reflection on the prohibition 
officers. 

It is not my purpose in making these statements to cast any 
reflection upon the Prohibition Enforcement Office of the coun- 
try or the men hired to do their work to enforce the law that 
was placed upon the statute books of this Nation. It has been 
my purpose at all times to vote for appropriations large enough 
to give those who are in charge of the enforcement of the law 
the machinery to enforce it. I think as long as it is a law we 
ought to give it a fair trial. 

Whether whisky is a necessity to life or not I am not here to 
say. There is no doubt but what alcohol is an absolute necessity, 
because many of. our drugs are made of alcohol and people 
must use it. The doctors, many of them, disagree as to whether 
whisky is beneficial or not. If it is used as medicine it can not 
be harmful. If it saves a life, it is valuable. The law provides 
that we shall have medicinal whisky. 

So, at the suggestion of a number of the members of the 
Ways and Means Committee, I am coming before this House to 
present a plan or a bill for your consideration. In forming this 
bill I have used the knowledge that I have of the distilling 
business that may..be of..service to the country. In drafting 
the bill I have thrown all of the precautions around it so as to 
prevent an abnormal price for the manufacture of whisky for 
medicinal purposes in the future. — 
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The present stocks of whisky are not large. They have been 
transferred from time to time from the distiller to the dealer 
and from the dealer to the layman. Consequently an abnormal 
price exists to-day on all whiskies now in bond. 

In purchasing these whiskies it will take men who are thor- 
ough in this line of business to gather up the warehouse receipts 
from all over the country and to buy the whiskies at a reason- 
able price, so that they can be tax paid and bottled and sold to 
the consumer. This bill, in part, is for the purpose of purchas- 
ing all of the warehouse receipts in the country and carrying 
them for the length of time necessary before they shall be 
bottled in bond and placed upon the market. It will become 
necessary to buy every barrel of whisky and preserve it in 
order to give the people of the United States enough 4-year-old 
whisky for medicinal purposes. When this stock is exhausted, 
anless we manufacture immediately a new crop of whisky, then 
we will be obliged to import from other countries whisky for 
medicinal purposes under the law. 

At the present time there are many distilleries throughout the 
country that have not been dismantled, equipped with all of the 
machinery necessary to distill whisky and with warehouses well 
equipped with the latest heating processes for aging, so that a 
i aaa can easily contract for the whiskies necessary to be 
made. 

The distillers owning these manufacturing plants are all men 
of great experience. They are men who have a record for 
honesty and integrity as no distiller ever violated the internal 
revenue laws in his life. They can make the whisky better 
and cheaper than any new organization that could be formed 
could make it because they not only understand the distilling 
business but they have the properties at a very low valuation so 
as to keep the overhead expense at a minimum. 

And I have prepared a bill on this basis, first, that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States who must control the distilling 
of the whisky and the distribution of it will have absolute con- 
trol. Of course, this in a measure, puts the Government in the 
whisky business, but the Government is in the whisky business 
now and will be in the whisky business if they control the 
whisky business. If you were to form a large corporation, as 
has been suggested to the Ways and Means Committee in an- 
other bill, putting out gold bonds practically guaranteed with 
the Government behind them that puts the Government in the 
whisky business. 

It would seem to me that the better plan is to eliminate all 
heavy overhead expenses and conduct the business direct from 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

What I propose is this, to form a company owned by the 
United States Government of $1,000,000 capital under the di- 
rection of the Secretary of the Treasury. This, then, will be a 
Government controlled and owned company without profit. Its 
formation should be as follows: Three directors should be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of the Treasury; one member desig- 
nated shall be an individual experienced in the business, includ- 
ing the operation of a distillery, knowing the cost and the qual- 
ity of whisky and competition of purchasing and selling whisky 
and shall be known as the president and manager. The salary 
for this individual shall not exceed $12,000 per annum, The 
salary for the other two directors, known as the secretary and 
treasurer, shall not exceed $7,500 per annum. A director or offi- 
cer of the corporation shall receive no compensation in addition 
to that provided by this law. 

With this kind of a set-up you can go to the distillers of 
the country and make contracts with them to manufacture the 
amount of whisky needed for medicinal purposes at a very rea- 
sonable price. In the bill I have suggested one distillery or 
more can be used for this purpose but not more than six. The 
reason that I put a restriction upon the amount of distilleries 
to be used is because the quantity of whisky is not large and no 
distillery could well operate by the year under less than 20,000 
barrels. A 

A distillery can make whisky on the present cost of grain for 
37 cents to 40 cents a gallon. I propose in this bill that the 
distiller shall be allowed 10 cents a gallon profit; that he shall 
be allowed 8 cents per barrel per month for storage; and that 
at the end of four years when the whisky can be bottled under 
the law, he is to be allowed on all of the whisky manufactured 
by him 50 cents net profit a case for bottling. At these profits 
most any distillery in the United States would be glad to con- 
tract and to agree to carry the whisky for a term of five years. 
Of course, when the five years are up the Government must pay 
the distiller for the whisky, because if it were left indefinitely, 
for the Government to pay for it, it would be a hardship upon 
him and he could not make a reasonable contract without a 
definite time set for him to get his money. 

Another provision in this bill to protect the Government is 
this: The distiller shall be heid responsible for any leakage in 
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the barrels during these five years up to 1 gallon of the Carlisle 
allowance. This was just what the distiller had to conform 
to before he was closed down and prevents the stealage and 
leakage of whisky from the barrels. 

In reference to the purchase of old whiskies and the way that 
I propose to carry the whiskies are as follows: When these 
warehouse receipts are purchased from the holder a regauge 
by a Government gauger is to be made of each package. The 
price paid for the whisky will be on this regauge per proof gal- 
lon. Then these warehouse receipts purchased by this com- 
pany will be turned over to the Secretary of the Treasury who 
in turn will advance to the company the same amount of money 
that the company paid for the certificates. The Secretary of 
the Treasury is perfectly safe in this transaction because he is 
acquiring exactly the amount of whisky that is in the barrel. 

When it becomes time to bottle the whisky represented by 
these warehouse receipts, they are turned back to the company 
by the Secretary of the Treasury at the same price that they 
were valued at plus the interest for the time the Secretary of 
the Treasury has carried it. 

And the company then bottles the whisky, ships it to its 
destination for distribution, sells it to the drug trade under 
the law, and makes a sight-draft bill of lading attached on 
every shipment. There can be no loss in this transaction and 
a reasonable profit can be added so as to take care of all neces- 
sary expenses. There is provided in the bill that an appro- 
priation shall be made by the Congress of the United States at 
the request of the Secretary of the Treasury for the purpose 
of handling this peculiar business. It does not put the Govern- 
ment actually into the business except as to the furnishing of 
the money to carry on the business because the distiller will do 
the manufacturing and the company, although a Government 
company, will do the distributing and the Treasury of the 
United States will furnish the capital. 

Those who desire to carry out the present law, including the 
manufacture of whisky, that is a part of the law, to distribute 
it to the drug trade for medicinal purposes under the law to 
stop bootlegging in the Nation and to give the people good sound 
four-year-old whisky should not disqualify the Government 
from doing the things that are proposed. 

I am not going into all of the details in the bill because the 
average man would not understand these details, hut the Con- 
gress of the United States can be assured that nothing has 
been left out of this bill necessary to protect the Government 
in every way in enforcing the provisions of the eighteenth 
amendment or in protecting the transportation of whisky in 
bond, and also in transit, while being delivered to the trade. 

It would, therefore, seem to me that every Member of Con- 
gress should read this bill carefully, familiarize himself with 
its details, and give it careful consideration. If it should meet 
the approval of the members of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee and should be reported to the House, then this bill might 
be passed, even at this session of Congress, because, according 
to the law, the Government must furnish medicinal whisky and 
the Congress should authorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
to have manufactured for medicinal purposes sufficient whisky 
for the people who will need it in the future. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, now will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman has expressed his opinion 
that it is absolutely necessary that the poor people should have 
medicinal whisky. Of course, I am in favor of the poor enjoy- 
ing every right and privilege which the law accords to the rich. 
The law should apply to them exactly alike. But I want to 
eall my friend’s attention to the fact that Doctor Mayo, who is 
one of the leading surgeons of the United States, has recently 
expressed his opinion, as an expert, that medicinal whisky is 
not necessary either for poor people or the rich people. Does 
the gentleman put his opinion up against that of Doctor Mayo? 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. I do not put my opinion up against 
anybody’s opinion. I say, if poor people need it, they should 
have it. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman is not a medical man? 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. No. 

Mr. BLANTON. Would the gentleman mind telling us 
whether he is still interested in distilleries? 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. I am not; and I would not walk 
across the street to become interested in one. 

Mr. BLANTON. But the gentleman has been interested in 
distilleries in the past? 

Mr, WILLIAM BH. HULL. Ido not deny that; 10 years ago. 
I have not been interested in distilleries since the prohibition 
law went into effect. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman does know, though, that 
there are many doctors over the United States now to whon 
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any well person can go and get a medicinal prescription for the 
money? He does know that? 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. I presume so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman five 
additional minutes. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. My colleague from Texas thinks 
this is a matter relating to whisky prescriptions, but it has no 
reference to that at all. If you are going to stop the distribu- 
tion of liquor for medicinal purposes, that is another question, 
but the gentleman’s proposition is that as long as you are going to 
distribute liquor for medicinal purposes he thinks the poor man 
ought to be able to get a prescription just the same as a rich man. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Certainly. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. The purpose of the gentleman’s bill 
is to concentrate all these liquors, both the present supply and 
the future supply, under the absolute control of the Govern- 
ment so that these liquors may be sold for medicinal purposes 
at a reasonable price and so a prescription will not cost from 
$5 to $10, and the gentleman’s contention is that there will 
be no more prescriptions given at a cost of 50 cents than there 
would be at a cost of $5, because the Government will limit it 
to about $2,000,000 a year. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. That is correct. 

Mr, GARNER of Texas. And instead of the rich people get- 
ting it as they do at the present time, it would afford the poor 
man an opportunity to get a prescription for 50 cents or $1. 
The difference is that under the gentleman’s bill all of this 
whisky would be under the control of the Treasury Department 
instead of being concentrated in the hands of a private corpora- 
tion having a practical monopoly and having an opportunity to 
charge unconscionable prices. That is the difference in the two 
propositions? 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman is not for the administration 
liquor bill that is now pending before the Ways and Means 
Committee? 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. No. 

Mr. BLANTON. And I am not for it, either. 

nn WILLIAM E. HULL. So we have agreed once in our 
lives. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
liquor bill. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The gentleman from Texas has been talk- 
ing about the cost of a prescription, but there is a vast differ- 
ence between the cost of a prescription and the cost of the filling 
of a prescription. The gentleman is talking about the cost of 
the filling of a prescription, 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. I claim we ought to buy a pure, 
sound, 4-year-old whisky for 80 cents a pint. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. But that is not the question I wanted to 
ask the gentleman. [Laughter.] I do not see where the joke 
is myself, but I was trying to differentiate—— 

Mr. SABATH. The gentleman has pointed out how much 
more whisky costs than it should cost, and that is where the 
joke is. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I was trying to differentiate between the 
cost of a prescription and the cost of filling the prescription, 
but what I really wanted to ask the gentleman was this: Have 
you any information as to what the druggists are now paying 
for the liquor they are selling at $2.25 or $2.50 a pint? 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Thirty dollars a case. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. How many pints are there to the case? 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. There are 24 pints to a case, 
which would make, say, an average of $1.15 a pint, while under 
this bill the cost would be $8.50 to $9 a case, and that would 
make the cost about 30 cents to 35 cents a pint. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. ‘Then the druggists are making a profit of 
$1.25, $1.50, or $2 on every prescription? 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. The price of whisky to-day in the 
drug stores is abnormal and the druggists are making enormous 
profits out of it. Of course, a druggist is entitled to make 50 
cents a pint; it will cost 30 cents a pint to make it, and that 
would make it sell at 80 cents a pint—that is, for the new crop 
of whisky to be made. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. If the gentleman’s bill should be adopted, 
what would prevent the druggists from still charging these high 
prices? 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. I have provided in my bill for the 
putting of the price on the bottle if it becomes necessary to pro- 
tect the customer. i Ee 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield for another 
question? 


We have agreed that we are against that 
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'- Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I take it the purpose of the gentleman is to 
make whisky as easy to get as possible. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. No, sir. 

‘Mr. BLANTON. Some of our wet friends—— 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. You are asking me a question; do 
not make an argument. 

Mr. BLANTON. Some of our wet friends would have it dis- 
tributed through the folding room. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Do not go into an argument, but 
ask your question and I will try to answer it fairly. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is there any provision in the gentleman’s 
bill to distribute whisky through the folding room? 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. That is nonsense, and I will not 
answer it. 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. 
question ? 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. Under the provisions of the gentle- 
man’s bill would there be any restriction as to the amount of 
liquor that may be prescribed? In other words, will there not 
be a great deal more whisky prescribed under the proposed bill? 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. That all depends on your law- 
enforcement officers. The law regulates the permits, and, of 
course, whatever permits are granted will probably be used for 
prescriptions; but this law has nothing to do with anything 
except the manufacturing, bottling, and purchasing of the old 
whisky. 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. If it can be purchased cheaper, 
would not a great deal more whisky be used? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. No; they could not use any more 
whisky than the prohibition law now permits. At the present 
time every drop of whisky for which permission is given to be 
used is used and is purchased at a high price. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. That is quite true. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. And under the gentleman’s bill 
there would not be any more liquor purchased, but it would be 
purchased at a lower price. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. And the poorer people would be 
able to buy it for medicinal purposes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Regardless of what the gentle- 
man has said, if it is to be used for medicinal purposes, ought 
it not to be ag cheap as it possibly can be made, because the 
Government ought not to tax something that is going to be 
used as a medicine? 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Exactly so. 

Mr. SABATH. And under the gentleman’s plan it would be 
manufactured only in one or two places, which would reduce 
the cost of supervision by the Government. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Yes. [Applause.] 

The. CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. i 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. ABERNETHY]. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I rise this morning not for the purpose of discussing 
medicinal whisky but to call the attention of the membership 
of the House to a matter which I think is of very serious im- 
port because it affects the health of the Members. I refer to 
the ventilation of the present Chamber of the House. 

I have talked with the architect, Mr. Lynn, and I can say 
to the membership that Mr. Lynn is very much in favor of 
changing the ventilating system of the House of Representa- 
tives. The Senate recently made an appropriation of $185,000 
to improve the ventilation in the Senate Chamber. This will 
not only provide the necessary ventilation, but by means of 
cooling equipment give a means of automatically controlling 
both the temperature and the humidity. In the summer time, 
to maintain comfortable conditions, it is, of course, necessary 
to dehumidify the air in addition to lowering its temperature. 
Simply lowering its temperature alone will not produce com- 
fortable conditions. All the air handled either in summer or 
winter should be thoroughly cleaned. 

I am reading from a statement that was prepared by the 
arehitect, Mr. Lynn. Mr. Lynn, in further talking about this 
matter, said that there is sufficient air being pumped into this 
Chamber from the bottom, but it is not cleaned, nor is it cool in 
the summer time. 

I want to call the attention of the responsible leadership of 
the House to the fact that I think if the Senate is going to have 
the ventilation of its Chamber improved, we should have the 
same improvement here in this Chamber. I do not see why 
there should be an improvement in the ventilating system of 
the Senate and none in the House. . 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Does not the gentleman think the Senate 
needs ventilation more than we doz 


Will the gentleman yield for a 
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Mr. ABERENTHY. Well, I am not permitted to speak on 
that subject under the rules of the House. [Laughter.] 

I want to call the attention of the House to the fact that 
since November 18, 1922, 27 Members of this body have died 
from various causes; whether or not this had any connection 
with the ventilating system in this Chamber I am not advised, 
but I do know that men who sit here day in and day out feel 
very much depressed at the end of a session. Everybody speaks 
of that, and we know that something ought to be done. 

At the present time the subcommittee of the Committee on 
Appropriations that has to deal with legislative appropriations 
is considering various questions, and, as I understand it, they 
have the authority under the law to make this appropriation. 
I have talked with the gentleman from Tennéssee [Mr. BYRNS], 
a member of the committee, and with other members of the 
Appropriations Committee and other Members, and I think if 
sufficient interest is shown here by the membership of the 
House we can have this Chamber properly ventilated by the 
installation of a proper system during the recess after the 
4th of March. 

I only rose for the purpose of calling this matter to the atten- 
tion of the House, because I think it is of serious and of very 
great importance. [Applause. ] 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTINGTON]. [Applause.] 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
there is not a quorum present. _ . 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. ARENTZ). The Chair will count. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, I desire to present an angle of the agricultural situa- 
tion relating to cotton that has not so far as I know been 
brought to the attention of the House. 

The people of the whole country, whether they are producers 
or consumers, are interested in the right solution of this great 
agricultural question. The problem can not be solved by pri- 
vate agencies, otherwise there would not be bills introduced in 
the Congress for the relief of agriculture by the Government. 
The producers and the consumers are all interested in the 
stabilization of price and of production. 

I remind you that a surplus in any of the great agricultural 
commodities makes but little difference so far as the price paid 
by the ultimate consumer is concerned. A reduction in the 
price of cotton is not reflected in the price paid by the con- 
sumer for an article largely made up of cotton. A material 
reduction in the price of corn or of wheat is not reflected in 
the price paid by the consumer for his bread. There is no 
corresponding reduction in price of a loaf of bread. 

The plan that I propose and ask you to adopt is a plan that 
has been worked out not by theorists or politicians but by hard- 
headed business men, who aspire to no political preferment, men 
who are interested at once in the production as well as in the 
marketing of the greatest staple produced on the American 
farm. 


INSURANCE AGAINST SEASONAL DECLINE IN PRICES OF COTTON 
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A very large proportion of cotton growers are compelled to 
sell their cotton for what they can get, even though the price 
does not reflect actual market conditions, in order to satisfy 
their loans. The inability of cotton cooperative associations to 
advance their members substantially the market price at the 
date of the delivery of their cotton prevents many producers 
from joining such associations. 

The Staple Cotton Cooperative. Association, located in the 
Mississippi Delta, of which I am a member, developed a plan 
during the past season to provide its members with a very much 
larger advance by selling future contracts against their hold- 
ings, thus guaranteeing the bank that made loans to the asso- 
ciation against any losses on cotton through the profit that 
would accrue on the futures. This is the ordinary hedging 
transaction used by spinners. This method involves interest on 
the futures and additional financing. 

Cotton is a world product, or is rather controlled by the world 
price, and the average grower will be satisfied to obtain the 
average price during the annual period. The provident grower 
will arrange to carry the surplus from year of overproduction 
over to the lean and unproductive years. 

I cail attention to a plan that has been proposed by Mr. 
O. F. Bledsoe, jr., president of the Staple Cotton Cooperative 
Association, a successful cotton planter and one of the ablest 
cotton men in the country, whereby members of the cooperatives 
would receive approximately the spot middling market price 
for their cotton on the day of delivery, and if the average 
annual price of cotton should be higher they would receive the 
benefit of the higher price. 

As I understand, no general public hearings were held by 
the House Committee on Agriculture during the present ses- 
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sion on the agricultural surplus control bill, commonly known 
as the McNary-Haugen bill, but Mr. Bledsoe appeared before 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture, and his views on the 
proposed plan may be found in the hearings of the committee 
on the McNary bill, reported to the Senate. 

I may say, in this connection, that New Orleans has the 
record of being the most stable cotton market in America, and 
that quotations of spot cotton on that market are generally used 
as the basis for spot cotton transactions in the South. It 
has been ascertained from statistics of the New Orleans Cotton 
Exchange that there has been a uniform trend of prices for 
the last 20 years. Mr. Bledsoe has originated, and I propose, a 
plan, based upon thorough investigation, for procuring insur- 
ance against any loss on account of sales of cotton during the 
annual period. 

Statistics for a period of 20 years, from September 1, 1905, 
to August 31, 1925, show that with the exception of 5 years, 
the average price of cotton during the harvesting or delivery 
season, which is the period from September 1 to December 31 
in which farmers usually sell their cotton, is lower than the 
average price of cotton for the 12 months beginning September 
1 and ending August 31. 

The five years in which there were exceptions, and in which 
the trend has not held good, are all susceptible to reasonable 
explanations, due to unusual conditions, most of which are 
certainly not likely to occur again. 

Many of us have been studying this matter, and we are con- 
vinced that it would be for the substantial gain of the cotton 
grower if a plan of insurance against crop decline during any 
one year could be put into effect. Under the plan which Mr. 
Bledsoe proposes, and which I now advocate, using freely his 
thoughts and frequently his words, the cooperative cotton asso- 
ciations would be guaranteed that their weighted average de- 
livery spot price during the delivery period, that is, from Sep- 
tember 1 to December 31, would not be less than their average 
selling price for the year, that is, from September 1 to August 
31. The result would be that such associations would be able 
to pay their members approximately the full spot market price 
for their cotton at the time of delivery, less carrying charges, 
which consist of freight adjustment, one year’s insurance, 
storage, and interest. 

The examinations of the daily price records of the New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange for the period mentioned were made 
by Ernst & Ernst, public accountants. I embody herein the 
result of these examinations: 

First. A letter from Messrs. Ernst & Ernst to Mr. O. F. Bled- 
soe, jr., dated September 1, 1926, covering examinations of the 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange, and giving the average prices of 
middling spot cotton for the delivery and for the annual sea- 
sons for the 20 years, which show the average price during the 
farmer’s delivery season from September 1 to December 31 to be 
17.55 cents per pound, while the average price during the entire 
season from September 1 to August 31 is 18.03 cents per pound, 
or the average price for the year is 0.58 cent, or a little over 
one-half a cent per pound, more than the average price during 
the harvesting, or farmer’s selling period, as follows: 


27 CEDAR STREET, September 1, 1926. 
Mr. O. F. BLEpDSon, Jr., . 
President Staple Cotton Cooperative Association, 
Greenwood, Miss. 

DEAR Ste: We hereby certify that we have examined the daily price 
records of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange from September 1, 1905, 
to August 31, 1925, and find that the average prices reported for 
middling spot cotton for the periods from September 1 to December 
31 and from September 1 to August 31 were as follows: 


= Average D Average 
Sept. 1 to Dec. 31 price Sept. 1 to Aug. 31 | price 
Cents Cents 

1005 SEE E T E SE 10. 86 || 1805-6.--22 0-0 -aaaMMaMatMsMnMMMaMM 10. 92 
W006 <2 cease ck ease wee ee 10. 22 || 1906-7... -. 22 ee 11. 22 
LOOT AE wet choc cess sees 11. 48 || 1907-8... ee 11. 14 
108- esaa A n 8.93 || 1908-9... 2. 2-2 10. 03 
1909 eia aeaaaee aaaea 13.79 || 1909-10-2222- 0000an 14. 51 
1910- ei a a aaa 14, 26 || 1910-1122 2222 ee 14. 39 
TO eases seers 9.85 || 1911-12_..-.22 2222 10. 87 
a L go wei E NAA E once eses 11.99 || 1912-13-22- ----------------- 12. 26 
J913 enh an iaaa nA 13. 29 || 1918-14. 22-22 13. 2B 
1014 aseena 7.29 || 1914-15-2222 2. 8. 29 
pE Ea R E T 11.45 || 1915-16__.22 22. lt 12.15 
1016 E E E 17. 56 || 1916-17... 000MM 19. 78 
VOT EEE EEE EEE 26. 47 || 1917-18... 2-2 29. 40 
1018 EEE E 30. 88 || 1918-19... 30. 01 
1919 disas eceee oes 36.15 || 1919-20... 2002an 35. 38 
1090. cocci. sictcco sew eerceuee 20.21 || 1920-21... 14. 72 
192) occ cok acts ESEE 18.21 || 1921-22. 22222 18. 71 
NOD? MERTE E ue EA uss 23.34 || 1922-23_..2 2 26.15 
102 oe a ke eed ee 31.39 || 1923-24_2- 2 30. 51 
WOM i Soc eeu E 23.45 || 104-26 oc oics co ccc ccceccewtcone 23. 89 

20-year average.......-. 17. 55 20-year average..._...... 18. 03 
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Attention is directed to the fact that in the year 1914 the exchange 
was closed during August and September. Therefore price of 7.29 cents 
above actually covers three months. The prices of 13.23 cents for the 


year 1913-14 and 8.29 cents for the year 1914-15 actually cover only 
11 months of each year. 


Ernst & ERNST. 


Second. The summary of the New Orleans spot prices of cot- 
ton, as follows: 


New Orleans cachange spot middling cotton 


Z | BBNESSNESE ARBRE SESE 
g | SCMBNCRBRASReeNsare 


enn 
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Grand average 20 years, 18.03; September 1 to January 1, 17.55. 


Third. Actual Staple Cotton Cooperative Association deliveries 
and prices for the years 1922-23, 1923-24, 1924-25, as compared 
with the theoretical average, show a gain of 0.11 cent per pound 
of actual delivery average over the theoretical delivery average, 
as follows: 


Staple Cotton Cooperative Association 


20-year Average 
Percentage 
Month eat average delivery 
of deliveries price price 
Auügüst oso noes ectu seed twee eoeewoewee cues 0. 29 5. 3157 
September... oo suse cok esecscscaceuseee< 26. 27 446. 8527 
October a eo ose oe ec ba aoe aaa a oes 42. 72 740. 7648 
NOVEM DOR cc. oe ove waveudevecenseceeeeus 23. 02 412. 7486 
December. ........-.------------ een none neee 5. 74 102. 9756 
Janúar y = ss eee Sac ewe See eee aai 71 12. 8439 
WODTUSTY:2. cocoa ce euee socks euececsuneeecnen 73 12. 9794 
DaO E:T RO e oe 2 es ee eee EE EEE eset as . B 4.1170 
Atk EE E E OET -18 3. 2562 
Mayee eo e eae adea Cda are ard .02 . 3646 
Jne od ua er a aaa a a aa ete aaa e .04 . 7576 
PUY ea ee Oe e Taas ares ooo . 05 9425 
Total- -saser p eena eA 100. 00 17. 44 
Theoretical delivery average, Sept. 1 to Jan. 1-.....--.--.---..------------2--- 17. 55 
Actual based on association delivery average - ~~ ~~~... e eee eee ene owen 17. 44 
(ES s EEEE E EAE asics EET E teue eis es cece meee A il 


Fourth. Variations by annual seasons in middling spot quota- 
tions for the period of 20 years, as follows: 
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Variations in middling spot cotton quotations—New Orleans 


Season Loss Gain - 

1905 Baas lee ecete ede eset a se eee ee ee eS 0. 06 
MOOG HT. cece eet ie E elect espe see ue E cess E 1.00 
LT Bee cee eet bane telue gue E E E 0. 34 (!) 
LO es cana tes A BS tate cle in ages Nara at Nat ee aha 1.10 
i [! 1 1 E (| See RO me rn gr RE err Le ener CL Ne ARE, Ue Ee 12 
MOTOR oo hse ai aaa ae acetate ee see ea 13 
a bey O E re Se ea che as eae ee Nat ee ta Ma wince ofa 1.02 
VOLPI E es Be ee ee cera ea aena uate 27 
Olea 4 ee eon Soar oem eet as hat eet ne an 06 (3) 
NOB rs oo oe or ae ee ee eee A waacen Ue cele doe ue 1.00 
DONS ANG sos ose eee ee ee Os ete oe OE tlic ON ct .70 
1916-17 sceeck veto ence oc eueseec ae soateteeduns ed tesn eee a a aa ee ee 2. 22 
PONS EEN hs owe hehe ch eee wea donee T ES sos tees EADE 2. 93 
OBO oe ath ie ee E EE EE a ae oR 87 (8) 
1019-20 oe ee assa saaa ra aea aa d aeaee aAa lesen aea ae 23 
TOON oes cee E E E EEE AE E E D EO 5. 46 (4) 
1921-22 ee ie eet ee Soe aes a aa aaa aae t adada aa a -51 
1022 A ESEE E E AEE EE EE E A E sec! teed 2. 81 
1923-24 ccc ie once Sete elew seine! wate cbowon tele see 88 (4) 
1924 252 See an ER Ele InS e a ee BET Oe RL eNO eea NEUES 44 

7.61 37. 69 

1 Money panic. 3 Armistice signed. 


2 World War. 


I also embody a statement, dated January 26, 1927, preparcd 
by Mr. Bledsoe, giving profit and loss of seasonal cotton-price 
insurance from 1905 to 1919 and from 1921 to 1924, inclusive, 
which shows that the growers would have received, under the 
plan proposed, an increased amount for the annual period over 
the four months’ delivery period in the sum of $1,011,325,750. 
The production during these years was 228,528,000 bales; and 
if the Government had underwritten insurance against decline 
in the annual price at a premium of $1 per bale, the premiums 
would have amounted to $228,528,000, while the losses would 
have been $120,783,450, leaving a profit of $107,744,550 to the 
Government. The said statement is as follows: 


STAPLE COTTON COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Greenwood, Miss., January 26, 1927, 


Profit and loss statement of seasonal cotton price npurance from 1905 
to 1919 and 1921 to 1924, inclusive 


$ Crop estimate, 


Incre =” Losses due 
a amount to decrease 
Bales pound received by in value, 
Fiscal year ; growers yearly 
produced |. Sept. 1 
31 : period over over 4 
4 months months 

1905-06............. 10, 575, 000 10. 86 $8, 172, 500 |... 
1906-07 __....-...--- 13, 274, 000 10. 22 66, 370, 000 {.._-......- 
1907-08. ...-...-.--- 11, 107, 000 11.48 | 9-34.14 |... $18, 921, 900 
1908-09... -2 ---- 13, 242, 000 8. 93 72, 831, 000 |_..-.....--. 
1909-10... --- 10, 005, 000 13. 79 36, 018, 000 j.....-22 2228 
1910-11__.-.-...2-.- 11, 609, 000 14. 26 , 045, 850 |.-...0--..-.- 
1911-12__.....22.... 15, 693, 000 9. 85 80, 034, 300 j...-.-..-... 
1912-13__.-..-.2.... 13, 703, 000 11.99 18, 499, 050 |.....--...-- 
1913-14....-...22..- 14, 156, 000 13.20} 18.23 j-..22 2222. 2k. 4, 246, 800 
1914-15......-..-... 16, 135, 000 7. 29 80, 675, 000 j... 
1915-16_...........- 11, 192, 000 11. 45 39, 172, 000 |... 
1916-17_.....-..--.- 11, 450, 000 17. 56 127, 095, 000 |... _--. 
1917-18...-......... 11, 302, 000 26. 47 165, 574, 300 |.....-.-.--- 
1918-19_......-..... 12, 041, 000 30.88 | 30.01 |.--.-.---.-..--- 52, 378, 350 
1919-20_........-.- 11, 421, 000 36. 15 127, 344, 150 |--...------- 
1921-22. _.........-. 7, 954, 000 18, 21 19, 885, 000 j|_.....-..... 
1922-23 ._..-....---. 9, 760, 000 23. 34 137, 128, 000 |...._-...._- 
1923-24. .....-..--.- 10, 281, 000 31.39 | 30.51 |-..------------- 45, 238, 400 
1924-25__.-....--.-- 13, 628, 000 23. 45 29, 981, 600 |._......___. 

228, 528, 000 |........-.]--.------. 1, 011, 325, 750 | 120, 783, 450 


Growers income from premiums payable on 228,528,000 bales of cotton 


at Si per: Dale .cei teen ew cea aa aa a es Sekine e aa cee $228, 528, 000 
Losses due to decrease in value, yearly period over 4 months._.......... 120, 783, 450 
Profit to underwriters___...-..-.222-222 2-2 eee eee ee een ene 107, 744, 550 


Baleage: United States Department of Agriculture. 
Prices: Average spot middling prices of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, New 
Orleans, La., certified to by Messrs. Ernst & Ernst, certified public accountants. 


STAPLE COTTON COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
O. F. BLEDSOE, President. 

Mr. ESLICK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I prefer to finish my statement, and 
then I will yield. _ 

As stated, during 15 of the 20 years mentioned, the sensonal 
trend of the prices was upward; that is, the average of the 
prices during the selling period was higher than the average 
of the prices during the marketing season of the farmers. The 
years in which there has been a downward trend in which 
there has been a loss—that is, in which the delivery period 
average has been higher than the year’s average prices, were 
as follows: 
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$1.70 a bale. This was the year of the great bank panic. 

During the season of 1913-14 there was a loss of 6 points, or 
$0.30 per bale, due to the World War, when for more than two 
months during the delivery period all exchanges were closed, 
and there were practically no sales of cotton. 

During the season of 1918-19 there was a loss of 87 points, 
or $4.35 per bale. This was the year of the armistice, and 
the loss was due to the fall in prices of cotton after the unusual 
demands of the war. 

During the season of 1920-21 there was a loss of 546 points, or 
$27.30 per bale. This was the year of deflation. Such a condi- 
tion could hardly occur in the future; and, inasmuch as the 
proposition is to be limited for one year, contracts for insurance 
made during such abnormal conditions as existed during the 
year 1920-21 would need to be given special consideration and 
should be eliminated from the plan here proposed. 

During the season 1923-24 there was a loss of 88 points, or 
$4.80 per bale. This is the only year in the 20 years where the 
loss in price might possibly be ascribed to crop conditions. Be- 
cause of the unusual crop conditions, the estimates of the crop 
during the delivery season as well as the estimates of the spin- 
ning activities in cotton proved to be quite short. There was 
an underestimate of supply and an overestimate of demand, 
with the result that a loss occurred during the whole season 
over the delivery season. 

Except during these five seasons there has been an invariable 
gain for the selling over the delivery season. 

Excluding the season of 1920-21, the average annual loss for 
the 19 years included in the calculations is 56.6 cents per bale. 
The monthly percentage of the Staple Cotton Growers Asso- 
ciation deliveries multiplied by the 20 years average monthly 
price of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange shows that the ac- 
tual delivery price is 17.44 cents against the theoretical 20- 
year average from September 1 to August 31 of 17.55 cents, a 
reduction of 11 points, which would reduce the average loss from 
56.6 cents per bale to 46.3 cents per bale. The loss for the 
season 1920-21 is excluded for the reason that a contingent 
liability in deflation does not exist at the present. It would 
be unfair to include the loss due to inflation in 1920-21, as 
without deflation it is doubtful if there would have been any 
loss at all. 

_ Assuming, however, for the sake of argument, that the loss 
for 1920-21 would have been the average of the other entire 
four years of loss, or $2.68 per bale, we get a total loss cost for 


the entire 5 years out of the 20 of $13.43 per bale, or $0.67: 


per bale per annum. Adding 3344 per cent for profit and ex- 
penses, in order to determine a reasonable insurance rate, 
would give a rate of $0.89% per bale. It will be kept in mind 
that the aggregate loss cost for the four years, excluding the 
year 1920-21, amounts to $10.75 per bale. 

The statistics which have been compiled show that the Gov- 
ernment can safely guarantee that the members of the coopera- 
tive cotton associations would not receive less for their cotton 
than the average selling price during the year in consideration 
of the payment of a premium by the member of approximately 
one-fifth of a cent per pound, or $1 per bale. This would be 
approximately 46 cents per bale more than the actual loss 
during the period of 20 years, as already stated, and would 
be a sound business and insurance proposition. 

The premiums paid by the associations would be used to re- 
imburse the associations for losses that might occur and to 
provide a reserve for any future losses. The premium of $1 
per bale would provide for unusual losses and allow for con- 
siderable margin, which would be placed in a reserve to take 
care of unusual conditions. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. How will the proposed plan affect short 
cotton? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. The plan proposed is especially ap- 
plicable to short-staple cotton. In fact, it would be more bene- 
ficial to short staple than it would be for long-staple cotton, 
for the grower of long-staple cotton must take the risks in so 
far as the difference between the value of his cotton and short- 
staple cotton is concerned. 

There is no private agency that can finance the proposed 
plan. The proposition is safe; as an insurance measure it is 
sound. The Government can aid agriculture, and in this case 
a sound plan for financial aid by the Government is proposed. 

The plan can be made effective by the following means: 

First. By amending the McNary-Haugen bill so as to (a) 
eliminate the equalization fee on cotton, and (b) give authority 
to the Federal farm board to issue contracts to cooperatives 
under suitable regulations, and (c) to set aside a sufficient 
sum in the revolving fund as a guaranty for the insurance 
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During the season of 1907-8 there was a loss of 34 points, or 
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contracts on cotton, and it is suggested that from fifty to 
seventy-five million dollars would be sufficient for operations 
in cotton. 

Second. By amending section 202 of the Federal farm loan act, 
as amended by the act of March 4, 1923, by adding a section 
which would read substantially as follows: 


Provided, however, That loans or advances or renewals of loans made 
to cooperative marketing associations of agricultural producers en- 
gaged in the business of marketing cotton may equal the market value, 
less freight adjustments and one year’s insurance, storage, and interest, 
as determined by the Federal farm loan board, on cotton covered by 
warehouse receipts or shipping documents, and when covered by insur- 
ance contracts against price decline. 


Third. By amending section 205 of the Federal farm loan act 
to increase the capital stock of each Federal intermediate-credit 
bank from five million to ten million dollars. All of these pro- 
visions can be carried aS amendments to the McNary-Haugen 
bill for the relief of cotton without interfering with the aid for 
other commodities. 

THE BENEFITS 

The benefits to be derived from the plan are: 

First. Banks can safely advance to cooperative marketing 
associations the spot-market price on the day of delivery, less 
carrying charges. 

Second. Cotton cooperative associations will be able to pay 
members the spot-market price for their cotton on the day of 
delivery, less carrying charges. 

Third. Cotton cooperative associations and their members will 
be insured against losses in cotton, with the orderly marketing 
of the cotton of the members. 

Fourth. Members of the cotton cooperative associations, in 
the event of their association obtaining higher prices than 
were paid to them for their cotton on the day of delivery, will 
receive the gain in price. 

Fifth. The operating expenses of the cotton associations will 
be reduced considerably, because the members will be receiv- 
ing the full market price on delivery, without subsequent partial 
payments. 

Sixth. Inasmuch as the producer is not guaranteed a specific 
or artificial price, but is only guaranteed against a seasonal 
decline in price, based on supply conditions, the tendency to 
stimulate production in excessive quantities is not present under 
this plan. 

Seventh. All of these features would combine to strengthen 
cooperative associations and would promote the orderly market- 
ing of cotton. The result would be both price and production 
stabilization. 

I may say that the proposed amendments could be embodied 
in the Curtis-Crisp bill, and if they are embodied, as I have 
suggested, the Government will give substantial aid to the cot- 
ton grower, without in any way interfering with the proposed 
aid to other commodities. 

The Federal farm board as underwriters of the contract 
will be taking the position that the cotton trade of the world is 
right to the extent that they will at least get back the prica 
they paid for cotton, without carrying charges, storage, insur- 
ance, and interest. [Applause.] 

THE PROPOSED PLAN IS SOUND 


The foregoing facts and statistics show that a Government 
agency would be warranted in indemnifying the cotton coopera- 
tive associations and the lending banks against losses arising 
from a decline during the annual season of delivery. 

I may say in passing that all of the basic commodities in the 
McNary-Haugen bill, except cotton, are protected by tariff. In 
the event of surplus production of cotton, the Government can 
provide funds for handling the surplus and carrying it over 
into lean years without loss to the Public Treasury. The Gov- 
ernment would only intervene when production was high and, 
necessarily, when the price was low. With proper handling 
there would be no loss in the case of cotton. The price obtained 
will be the world price. There is no necessity for an equaliza- 
tion fee in the case of cotton. The surplus, under the plan pro- 
posed, could be provided for. At the end of the year the unsold 
cotton could be covered into the following season. During a 
series of years there is no surplus that involves a problem in 
marketing. The Government can best assist in the problem 
of the surplus by aiding the growers to keep the surplus within 
their control. Surplus control by the producers in cotton is 
essential. I may say that the surplus of cotton is really low- 
grade cotton. When this surplus is taken out of the hands of 
the producers, it is taken from the only real friends that cotton 
has. This is true of any other agricultural commodity. In the 
very nature of the case, no legislation will be beneficial, whether 
it be the McNary-Haugen bill or the Curtis-Crisp bill, in so far 
as cotton is concerned, unless the legislation provides for the 
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proper financing of low grades of cotton: By low grades I do 
not mean inferior staple; I refer to the stain and color result- 
ing from weather conditions. There is a market for low-grade 
cotton, and while the grower can harvest an average crop, it 
is impossible for him to harvest an unusual crop, with the labor 
at his command, before weather conditions are such as to make 
the grades inferior. 

In order to enable cooperative marketing associations han- 
dling cotton to pay their members approximately the full spot 
market middling price for their cotton on the day of delivery, 
the Federal Farm Board, as created by the McNary-Haugen bill, 
or by the Curtis-Crisp bill, could allocate a revolving fund to 
cotton. The revolving fund for cotton would be used to make 
good the loss for any one year. The rate I have suggested is 
twice as much as is necessary to amortize the loss, based on a 
20-year experience. The fee of $1 per bale as suggested would 
provide for the building up of a reserve fund. The revolving 
fund is needed to take care of conditions until the reserve is 
built up. 

This method of relief is sound. It involves no subsidy. It 
would not put the Government into the business of merchandis- 
ing. It is voluntary, and not compulsory. It would not stimu- 
late production. It would not involve any ultimate loss to the 
Government, but it will enable the cotton grower to receive 
more nearly an average world price for his cotton over a series 
of years. 

Now, I will yield to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Esvicx]. . l 

Mr. ESLICK. Who is the insurer under your plan? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. The Government, by giving authority 
to the Federal Farm Board, as I have pointed out, to issue con- 
tracts under suitable regulations. 

Mr. ESLICK. How do you determine the amount of the in- 
surance premium? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. By using the statistics I have pre- 
sented, based on an examination of the New Orleans spot-cotton 
market for a period of 20 years. 

Mr. ESLICK. How do you reconcile the statement that this 
plan will make money or yield a profit to both the insurer and 
the insured? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Because it is sound as an insurance 
proposition, and is based on accurate investigations, which 
disclose a safe insurance risk. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. FUNK. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Swine]. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred and two Members pres- 
ent, a quorum. 

Mr. SWING. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
all of you have doubtless received communications of one kind 
and another since this session of Congress opened relative to 
the Boulder Dam project. Since the House Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation reported out my bill (H. R. 9826) 
by a vote of 12 to 3, the number of these communications has 
very substantially increased. Everyone has a right to peti- 
tion his Government. Constituents have a right to write their 
Congressman their views on any subject, but Members want 
to know the origin and the inspiration of propaganda in order 
to know how much weight to give it. Also, you want to know 


‘ to what extent the statements contained in these letters and 


telegrams are correct. 

When it became known that the Committee on Rules was to 
grant a hearing upon the question of a special rule for this 
bill, a veritable barrage of telegrams was turned loose upon 
Congress, and particularly upon the members of the Committee 
on Rules, in an effort to kill the bill, because if it is not given 
a rule the bill is dead. I have myself seen and read over 100 
of these telegrams from various parts of the country. A strange 
thing about them is that there are certain set phrases and stock 
expressions running through all of them. Not only that, but I 
have here a telegram of over 300 words that was sent from 
California, while from a half dozen other places, hundreds and 
even thousands of miles apart, similar telegrams have been re- 
ceived identical in phraseology, even down to punctuation. Is 
this merely a coincidence, or is it to be explained upon the basis 
of mental telepathy? Who wrote those telegrams, and who paid 


for them? That is a pertinent inquiry. Let me quote from a 


colloquy that took place before the Committee on Rules, 

Mr. DAVENPORT Was speaking. He said: 

It all seems to suddenly center around the question of who is to con- 
trol the power. This particular item must be highly important, because 
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already from many different parts of the country long technical tele- 
grams are coming from plain folks, away back in the hills in the State 
of Wyoming and in the State of Utah, and from all parts of that great 
country, protesting against the American people Leing caught with this 
power station on their hands—from dear folks, noble folks, as they are, 
who would hardly know a penstock from a Hiepme if they saw them 
rolling down Pennsylvania Avenue. 

The CHAIRMAN. You have no idea that the Sape who signed those 
telegrams composed them, have you? 


Another coincidence—these telegrams come in largest num- 
ber from those cities in which the headquarters of some power 
company is located. 

I hold in my hand a document which I believe furnishes the 
key to this flood of telegrams. There is not a single identifica- 
tion mark upon it to show where it came from or who wrote 
it. It is headed “Memorandum on Swing-Johnson bill.” I read 
through five pages of incorrect statements of fact and erroneous 
conclusions and finally came to this paragraph, which furnishes 
some idea as to who wrote it: 


The only treatment of t-e power development at Boulder Dam in 
which the electrical industry can acquiesce is the lease of water 
rights. 


Then notice the next sentence— 


The protection of the interests of 2,000,000 stockholders, the elec- 
trical industry can not agree to the entry of the Federal Government 
into the business of the construction and operation of erecericgenerat: 
ing equipment, 


Gentlemen, do you get the force of those statements? The 
electrical industry has issued its edict. It does not acquiesce 
and it does not agree that the Federal Government can under- 
take this project. What new branch of Government is this 
exercising the veto power? Since when must the consent and 
acquiescence of the electrical industry be obtained by the com- 
mittees and membership of this House in order to have legis- 
lation which one of the departments of the Government says 
is necessary and vital in order to enable it to save the lives 
and property of its citizens? 

By a comparison of this memorandum with letters and tele- ` 
grams that Members have shown me, I find that whole sen- 
tences and, yes, whole paragraphs, have been lifted bodily out 
of this specially prepared data for the “undercover men” of 
the power corporations. They were not supposed to send this 
memorandum to Members of Congress, but only to use it as 
a basis for telegrams which they were to write and which 
they were to get their social, fraternal, and personal friends 
and business associates to sign for them. Some telegrams 
came from newspaper editors, whose papers carry large ad- 
vertisements of power companies, and others from bankers 
who carry the deposits of private power companies in their 
vaults. 

So much for the source of this deluge of power propaganda. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWING. I will. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. 
authority for that data? 

Mr. SWING. There is no indication as to who prepared it 
or where it came from or who is the authority for the incor- 
rect statements which it contains. I charge tkat the power 
corporations of this country have pooled together to carry out 
a common program of “rule or ruin” and “kil or control” 
with reference to this project and to thwart the Government 
in its attempt to carry out the recommendations which the 
Secretary of the Interior has sent to Congress in behalf 
of this vitally needed project, and which the Secretary says is 
urgently necessary for the protection of the lives and property 
of the people of the Imperial Valley and other lower Colorado 
River Basin communities. It is generally known that the 
private power corporations maintain a central or common 
agency to look out for their special interests. I charge that 
that agency is now directing the fight against this bill. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWING. I will. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Are these the same power companies 
that are thwarting the project at Muscle Shoals? 

Mr. SWING. I understand they are engaged in the dual 
purpose of defeating both. The thing that is vicious about 
this propaganda is that this electric industry never had the 
nerve to come before the proper committee of this House while 
the hearings were going on-and submit these statements which 
are now being sent privately to Members of Congress without 
any authority to back them up. If their charges had any basis 
in fact, why did they not give the committee a chance to pass 
on them, weigh them, and answer them, instead of pursuing 
this “undercoyer” method of presenting their views to Con- 


Do I understand there is no 
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gress? The method that has been adopted is alone sufficient to 
excite suspicion of the good faith of the organization that is 
using it. But I will go further and prove that their state- 
ments are untrue. 

First, it is declared in this memorandum that this legislation 
is simply the scheme of a public-ownership crowd. I happen 
to know the complete history of this legislation. In 1919, 
before I had the honor to be a Member of Congress, I came 
here representing the farmers of the Imperial Valley to present 
their problems to Congress. 

I appeared before the Irrigation Committee, together with a 
little handful of Imperial Valley farmers, who came here to 
ask that steps be taken to remove the menace of floods threat- 
ening the destruction to that community and a half dozen other 
communities on the lower Colorado River. Following that the 
Kincaid Act was passed in 1920, authorizing the United States 
Reclamation Service engineers to make a study of this matter 
and report to Congress their findings, with recommendations 
as to what should be done, and they did. I was then a Mem- 
ber of Congress and introduced a bill in the Sixty-seventh Con- 
gress for legislation following the engineering recommenda- 
tion. That bill did not contain any provision for a power plant. 
A favorable report was made upon that bill by the Department 
of the Interior, and hearings were had upon the bill, but no 
action was had that session. Investigations were continued 
under the mandate of* Congress. The appropriation bills of 
1921 and 1922 for the Interior Department contained $100,000 
each for studying the Colorado River problem. The farmers 
of the Imperial Valley, out of their taxes, contributed $100,000 
toward the Government investigation. In 1923, $25,000 more 
was appropriated by Congress to complete the report. In 1924 
the Secretary ef the Interior sent this report to Congress with 
the most complete engineering data that has ever been pre- 
sented to Congress in connection with any project ever brought 
before it. This report confirmed the previous in all important 
particulars. I again introduced the Boulder Dam bill in the 
Sixty-eighth Congress. The Secretary of the Interior reported 
favorably upon it, but that bill did not contain any provision 
for a power plant. No action was taken upon that Dill. I 
introduced at the beginning of the Sixty-ninth Congress a bill 
following substantially the same lines as the preceding bilis 
which have been introduced before, and in this bill, as in the 
previous ones, there was no power-plant provision. It went 
down to the Secretary of the Interior. 

The Secretary of the Interior with the full and complete 
engineering data before him, with a careful study made by an 
advisory board of engineers to guide him, sent a report to the 
Committee on Irrigation, and in that report he himself spe- 
cifically recommended that there be put into the bill discretion 
for him to build a power plant in the event he found it neces- 
sary to protect the interests of the people and to safeguard 
the return to the United States Treasury of the money the 
Government would have to expend on the project. I will read 
you his own languige from the report: 


The building of a unified power plant by the Federal Government in 
the place of allocating power privileges, as proposed in the bill, is 
regarded as more efficient and cheaper. It will obviate controversies 
between applicants and long delays in their adjustment. In the end, 
results will, I believe, be superior to those possible under an allocation 
of privileges. The area for the location of separate power sites is 
restricted. Allotments would not be equal in value. Some allottees 
would, therefore, have an advantage over others. It would result in the 
creation of operation and administration controversies to be avoided 
and which a unified development will avert. 


So, at the express request of the Secretary of the Interior, the 
provision giving him the authority to build a power plant, to 
generate power and sell it at the switchboard was written into 
the bill along with that provision. The bill gives him the further 
authority, in his discretion, to lease the power plant and permit 
the licensees to operate it or to contract for the delivery of 
water for the generation of electrical energy and leave the 
licensees to build their own plant. 

And what is the reasons that lead the Secretary to make that 
request? There are good ones, you may be sure. Look at this 
picture of Boulder Canyon. Notice this narrow canyon where 
the dam is to be built. The water there is 2,000 feet below the 
surrounding country, and the canyon at the bottom is only 300 
feet across. You see there is no place there for two inde- 
pendent contractors to work. In the second place, you will 
find that there is only one place near the site of the dam where 
a power plant can be built. There exists a little cove below 
the dam site just big enough for one power plant. The physical 
surroundings therefore determine the fact that there can be only 
one power plant, and that that plant should be built by the 

same agency that builds the dam. 
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Since there can be but one plant, one of two things is going 
to happen. The Secretary of the Interior is going to be con- 
fronted with one of two propositions: Either he will have to 
let all the power privileges to one company, and thus perpetu- 
ate for all time a monopoly in that section of the country, or 
he will have to consent that the conflicting applicants for the 
power privileges pool their interests; and if they do pool 
where will the Government get off? There will then be only 
one bid, and that as low as possible. 

The Government should have the benefit of competitive bid- 
ding in order to get what the power is actually worth. The 
Secretary in his report says, “This money should be paid back 
in 25 years,” but that will not happen if the bidders are in- 
vited, nay, compelled to combine. 

Now, I am here partly as the Representative of my district, 
but also I try to act as the representative of the United States, 
and I want to see my Government, between these conflicting 
interests, get the best bargain it can ‘and secure the best returns 
to the Government of the United States for what it expends on 
this great project. 

The Secretary made a speech at Los Angeles April 26, 1926, 
ae 7 that speech he explained his position on this matter. 

e said: 


I am opposed to Government ownership or operation of any public 
activity that is within the compass of private citizens. For five years 
I have been directing Government services under a mandate to “ cen- 
tralize authority and decentralize responsibility.” But conflicting, 
diversified, and far-flung interests are involved in the Colorado River 
development that compel a closely knit organization to correlate them. 
-= No individual or corporate entity licensed for totally different and 
diversified purposes could be found to guard one interest and equally 
protect the rights of others. 

But corporations are not geared to operate unrelated business or to 
bring about interstate and international comity. 

e + œ it ig not clear that licensees could be compelled by law 
or regulation to guard an international agreement for water storage, 
stream equation, or division, give equal consideration to the dominant 
uses of agriculture, domestic water, and flood control—in short, of this 
natural asset—when the ever-present necessity for financial returns on 
investments would press. 


Now, that is the position of the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield there? 

Mr. SWING. Yes. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Under your bill it is in the 
discretion of the Secretary to grant licenses to individuals? 

Mr. SWING. Absolutely. The Secretary has the choice of 
three alternatives. The issue is not whether the Government 
shall build a power plant, but whether the Government shall 
cy the right to decide whether it will have a power plant or 
no 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia has expired. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 20 
minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California is recog- 
nized further for 20 minutes. 

Mr. MICHENER. There is some issue between the States, 
too, is there not? It is not a question simply between the power 
companies? 

Mr. SWING. I will come to that. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. If the gentleman will permit, I 
wish to say that the Colorado River at the present time under 
the laws of the several States belongs to the people of the 
seyeral States. The question is whether their right to the con- 
tinued use of it shall be retained by them or turned over to the 
power companies. 

Mr. SWING. That is one of the questions involved. 

The Secretary of the Interior is not alone in his conclusion 
that in this particular case the Federal Government ought to 
build the power plant. Mr. Merrill, secretary of the Federal 
Power Commission, after careful study of the peculiar economic 
and engineering problems surrounding the Boulder Dam project 
is of the same opinion. 

Three years ago Mr. Merrill wrote, according to his admis- 
sion before the Irrigation Committee, the report of the Federal 
Power Commission attacking this project in general terms. At 
that time he was not so well informed on the subject. That 
3-year-old report has been seized upon in the minority 
views as a great contribution to their side of the case. But 
Mr. Merrill, after receiving more complete information and 
making a further study of the subject, has changed his views 
regarding the bill, and he now absolutely supports the position 
of the Secretary of the Interior on the point that the Govern- 
ment should build the power plant. He says in a letter to 
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Senator McNary, chairman of the Senate Committee on Irri- 
gation and Reclamation, dated December 30, 1925: 


The bill proposed (before it was amended at the Secretary’s request) 
that the power plant or plants, substations, transmission lines, and all 
other works incident to the generation, transmission, and distribution of 
the power shall be financed, constructed, owned, and operated by 
lessees, * * * 

Section 2 of the bill * * +% contemplates the possibility, at least, 
of severnl independent applications and of several independent power 
developments. 

Whether as a practical matter independent developments of power 
can be made, or whether, if practicable, they would assure full eco- 
nomic utilization of the power resources available at the dam, is a 
matter of grave doubt. It is assumed, if the dam is constructed by 
the United States as proposed in the bill, that outlet tunnels will be 
provided as a part of the “incidental works.” There appears no doubt 
that the construction from that point on will cost materially less if 
a single power house is provided than if two or more are built. It 
is doubtful if there would be room in the river canyon for a series 
of power houses without entailing excessive and unnecessary costs tor 
outlet tunnels to conduct the water to such power houses. * * 
Individual operation of independent power houses would increase oper- 


ating costs and make full utilization difficult, if not impracticable. 
* * * * * * * 


If it is deemed desirable that the construction of the dam be financed 
by the United States * * * I believe it would also be desirable 
for the United States to finance and construct the power plant and the 
high-tension transformer and switching station, 


True, he then states he believes the Government should lease 
the plant to other agencies for operation, but authority to do 
that is in the bill. The Secretary is given power to do that. 

Referring again to the letter signed by three members of 
the Federal Power Commission, may I not point out that Secre- 
tary Work, the only member now living, has changed his views 
as the result of three years of further study of the problem? 
Mr. Merrill, the author of the letter, on further investigation, 
has also changed his opinion. I think I am safe in saying that 
if the others had lived and if they had had an opportunity to 
study the matter further they, too, would have also changed 


their views in the light of fuller information on the peculiar. 


‘physical and economic facts surrounding this particular project. 
a GARNER of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SWING. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. I understand that the gentleman’s 
bill merely permits the Secretary of the Interior to determine 
whether or not he wants to adopt the power plant. It is en- 
tirely discretionary with the Secretary of the Interior, is it 
not, and there is no compulsion about it at all? 

Mr. SWING. None at all. The bill provides in section 1 
that the Secretary is authorized to construct a power plant for 
the generation of electrical energy, and section 5 empowers 
him to sell and deliver the power so generated at the switch- 
board. Section 6 makes the entire matter of building a power 
plant or generating electricity a matter of discretion with the 
Secretary. 

Section 6 expressly declares— 


That the Secretary of the Interior may, in his discretion, enter into 
contracts of lease of a unit or units of said plant, with right to gen- 
erate electrical energy, or, alternatively, to enter into contracts of 
lease for the use of water for the generation of electrical energy. 


Now, under the terms of this bill it is simply a question 
whether we shall give the United States Government the right 
to make a decision when it goes to lay this project out on the 
ground whether under all the circumstances it is for the best 
interests of the public and for the best interests of the Gov- 
ernment to build a power plant in connection with the dam. 
And the power companies say they will not even let the Gov- 
ernment have the right to decide. 

Another misstatement in this propaganda which is sent out 
by the “electrical industry” is that it is debatable whether 
the dam can be constructed. In the three Congresses during 
which the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation has held 
exhaustive hearings, where engineers of national note, both 
public and private, appeared from various parts of the country, 
there never was a man who said it was not possible and prac- 
ticable to build the dam at Boulder Canyon. 

The Edison Power Co. announced that was the very place 
where they would first build it if they got permission. The 
United States’ best geologists have stated it is one of the best 
Sites in America for a high dam. 

Now, as to the cost of the dam. There are all sorts of wild 
talk that the dam and project can not be built within the esti- 
mate. Anyone can say that. I just want to say this: There 
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never has been a project of any sort presented to Congress in 
which there has been a more thorough and exhaustive study of 
the problem, including the cost problem. After the Reclamation 
Service had twice gone over the entire matter, they called to- 
gether an advisory board of engineers at Denver, which went 
into all of these matters, including the unit cost. When their 
report came on to Washington the Secretary of the Interior 
called together a special board of six leading engineers in the 
Government service, including representatives from the War 
Department, Federal Power Commission, Geological Survey, and 
Bureau of Reclamation, and they put their O. K. upon the 
project, including the cost. I am told by the Reclamation 
Service that on projects completed within the last five yeurs 
they have come unusually close in the actual final costs to the 
cost estimate, as evidenced by the dams built by them at 
Guernsey, American Falls, Black Canyon, McKay, and Tieton. 

It is not true, as stated in this propaganda, that the flood 
menace can be solved by an expenditure of $14,000,000. The 
fact is that the actual masonry for a low dam at Topoce, near 
Needles, would cost about $15,000,000, according to estimates, 
but that figure fails to tell one-half of the truth, which is that 
it would be necessary to pay the Santa Fe Railroad Co. $8,500,- 
000 for the destruction of its property, including the removal of 
a double-track railway, the removal of its depot, shops, and 
yards. In addition to that there would have to be paid $2,500,- 
000 for the destruction of the city of Needles, which would be 
flooded out, making a total cost of $26,000,000. Besides such a 
plan would destroy 34,000 acres of fertile land owned by the 
Government, which would be included in the reservoir site. 

The Secretary’s special advisory board of engineers estimated 
the cost of the Topoc Dam at $27,000,000, but Secretary Work 
himself sets the figure at $28,000,000. In his 1924 report on my 
bill he said: 


Flood control of the Colorado River appears to be practical consid- 
ered for that purpose alone, and would invite the minimum expenditure 
of $28,000,000. Flood control considered alone promises no direct 
return of expenditure to the Government. 


But what do the power companies care for $26,000,000, 
$27,000,000, or $28,000,000 of the taxpayers’ money if that is 
the price to be paid in order to maintain their present monopoly? 

If the Government finds itself obliged to build a dam for flood 
control and must expend a minimum of from $26,000,000 to 
$28,000,000 for that purpose alone, there are sound reasons why 
it ought not to stop at a low flood-control dam. It ought to 
follow good business judgment and spend enough more to raise 
the dam to a height which would make power development pos- 
sible, and thus create a source of revenue from which the Gov- 
ernment could be sure of recovering its expenditures. A low 
dam operated for flood control must be emptied after the flood 
is passed, in order to prepare for the next one. There is there- 
fore no head or pressure or power possibility of any commercial 
value in a pure flood-control dam. A high dam will pay for 
itself, while a low dam will be a dead loss to the Government. 

There is always an economic height to which it is real econ- 
omy to build adam. For a low fiood-control dam the initial out- 
lay would be as great as for a high dam. In each instance it 
would be necessary to build a railroad to the site, build a camp, 
establish an organization, purchase and move in the necessary 
operating and building equipment, construct by-passes for divert- 
ing the river while the dam is being built, and so forth. The 
engineers testified that under all the circumstances existing at 
the Boulder Canyon site a dam high enough to create a reser- 
voir of 25,000,00 acre-feet was the economic height. 

Another reason why a low dam will not solve the problem 
is that, besides flood control, the reservoir must furnish stor- 
age for the lower basin if the Colorado River compact is rati- 
fied. It will take 10,000,000 acre-feet storage to control the 
floods, because 11.000,000 acre-feet have passed down the river 
within 60 days. Eight million acre-feet would be sufficient if 
it is provided in a combined flood control and storage reser- 
voir, because the irrigation uses would every year draw down 
the water in the space allotted to it and thus make increased 
capacity for flood control. Twelve million acre-feet storage 
should be provided for the lower basin, as the compact between 
the Colorado River Basin States provides that the upper-basin 
States may hold back whatever water they can use, provided 
they let down in each period of 10 years an aggregate of 
75,000,000 acre-feet of water. That means that in any one 
year where they see fit they could hold back all the water, if 
they can find a place to use it, provided they let down in the 
balance of the 10-year period an aggregate of 75,000,000 acre- 
feet. What is to become of the lower basin unless they have 
a dam of sufficient capacity not merely to control the flood but 
to store enough water to carry it from one year over to an- 
other? Yes; the reservoir must be able to carry water over 
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three years. I have the records of the Reclamation Service 
showing the total run-off of the Colorado River for 1902, 1908, 
and 1904. It was for those years only 9,110,000, 11,300,000, 
and 9,890,000 acre-feet, respectively; and if the upper-basin 
States hold back the amount they are permitted to hold back, 
there would only be from one-fourth to one-half as much water 
let down as would be needed for the use of the lower-basin 
States. 

Mr. COLTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWING. I prefer not to yield now. 

Mr. COLTON. In the interest of accuracy, there are 1,000,- 
000 acre-feet to go down all the time? 

Mr. SWING. I do not so interpret the compact, and I never 
heard abyone else put that interpretation upon it. 

Mr. WINTER. Did not the gentleman mean to say 7,500,000 
acre-feet? 

Mr. SWING. No, sir; I mean what I said—75,000,000 acre- 
feet in each period of 10 years. 

Mr. WINTER. That is correct. 

Mr. SWING. The upper States can hold it all back in any 
one year if they see fit and can find a place to put it to benefi- 
cial use. 

Again, there must be some provision made for the silt which 
will run into that reservoir at the rate of 100,000 acre-feet a 
year, so that a low dam would soon fill up with silt and you 
would not have any storage either for flood control or irriga- 
tion. Therefore, in the plans the engineers have wisely allotted 
5,000,000 acre-feet capacity in the bottom of the reservoir as a 
catch basin for the silt. That makes the total capacity required 
25,000,000 acre-feet—8,000,000 for flood control, 12,000,000 stor- 
age for irrigation and domestic uses, and 5, 000, 000 for silt 
deposit. 

But worst of all a low flood-control dam will play directly 
into the hands of Mexico and guarantee her a sure supply of 
water sufficient to reclaim her 1,000,000 acres in the Colorado 
River delta. And right here I want to say that the bill makes 
no provision for any increased new lands being brought into 
cultivation in this country at this time. It defers all that 
until such time as Congress may see fit to authorize it out of 
deference to the present agricultural conditions in this country. 


By the way, let me call your attention to a cartoon which |- 


appeared in one of the Washington papers recently. lt shows 
farm relief crowded off the road by Boulder Dam, represented 
în the cartoon by a white elephant. In the words of a famous 
advertisement, ‘What is wrong with this picture?” In the 
first place, this cartoon pretends to express sympathy for the 
farmer relief measure, whereas the paper has never had any 
sympathy for the farm-relief movement. In the second place, 
I am glad to say that farm relief has not been crowded off 
the road by the Boulder Dam legislation, but it will be brought 
before Congress at a very early date. 

And in the third place the Boulder Dam project is not a 
white elephant because the bill itself provides that it must 
spring like Minerva full grown from the brain of Jove or it 
will never be constructed. I mean by this that it must be 
prefinanced by contracts in the hands of the Secretary of the 
Interior under which the communities that will be benefited 
will obligate themselves to take water and power at rates to 
be fixed by the Secretary of the Interior, which in the aggregate 
guarantee the return not merely of $125,000,000, but the total 
amount, whatever it may be, that the United States Govern- 
ment may expend on this project. Cities and farming com- 
munities now in existence which in the aggregate represent 
billions of dollars of assets stand ready to sign these contracts. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I hope, if the gentleman will pardon me, 
that he will not fail to discuss the matter of the additional 
acreage in Mexico. 

Mr. SWING. I will explain that right now. If you had a 
pure flood-control dam and operated it the way you have to 
operate it for flood control, you would catch the water at flood 
season, hold it back and then turn it loose during the low 
season. You can not hold it. You must empty your dam in 
order to get ready for the next flood and when you turn it 
loose, the water has no place to go except to Mexico and the 
amount of flood water which must be so caught and turned 
loose each year will amount to between eight and nine mil- 
lion acre-feet, and all they need to reclaim the million acres 
of land in Mexico is 5,000,000 acre-feet of water. So under 
this plan you would be furnishing them with about twice as 
much water as they need and you could not prevent that situ- 
ation from arising if you only have a low flood control dam. 

I read from Mr. Weymouth, former chief engineer of the 
Reclamation Service, on this very subject: 


If a high dum is constructed at Black or Boulder Canyon with large 
storage capacity, it would be entirely practical to control the floods 
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of the river and during the months of July, August, and September 
hold back the entire flow of the river except that needed for irriga- 
tion in the United States. In that way, no water would go down 
at all during that period to Mexican lands. In other words a high 
dam with large reservoir capacity could be regulated even to the extent 
of withholding all water from new areas in Mexico for a three 
months’ period in each irrigation season when water is most needed 
and stop development there beyond the present area being irrigated. 

If a low dam is constructed for flood control only, as has been sug- 
gested by some, it would have the effect of improving the water supply 
for lands located in Mexico and would so improve the water supply for 
those lands that the development there would proceed more rapidly 
than now even. 


Secretary Hoover, testifying before the Senate committee, 
laa the importance of a high dam on the Mexican situation. 
e said: 


If we wanted to prevent the irrigation of lands in Mexico by way of 
holding up the flow in the low-water season—that is, if we wanted to 
deliberately do that—you could do it more effectively at Boulder Dam 
than anywhere else, because you have a larger body of water to deal 
with. In a large reservoir like this we could hold back water during 
the summer and let it down in the winter, when they could not use 
it; that is, if we wanted to be malevolent. 


It is by the construction of a large dam and the all-American 
canal that the Government of the United States is given com- 
plete manual control over the river, so it could if necessary 
or desirable limit the water for Mexico. The all-American canal ~ 
could be used to divert for periods of 15 days at a time the 
surplus water into the inland Salton Sea, and thus prevent 
Mexico from increasing her present cultivated area, and gain- 
ing thereby some adverse water rights against lands in our 
own country. With the dam and canal we need not fear any 
large extension of cultivation in Mexico. 

Mr. STOBBS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWING. Yes. 

Mr. STOBBS. Would the gentleman kindly explain to those 
of us who are not familiar with the whole situation the 
necessity for any dam; in other words, the elementary part of 
this proposition, which is not clear to me? 

Mr. SWING. Well, if we do not have a dam, we will have 
a catastrophe. The Congress can take its choice. I will come 
to that subject in a moment. 

The next’ proposition advanced in the power companies 
propaganda is that the power needs of the Southwest are 
already supplied and therefore there is no chance for the Gov- 
ernment to get its money back. 

As evidence to the contrary, I will read to you from the 
testimony of Secretary Hoover, who appeared before the Irri- 
gation Committee, and speaking of the power market in the 
Southwest, said: 


At this moment there is probably an immediate need of, say, 
200,000 horsepower; 10 years hence there is a possibility of a need of 
a million horsepower. 


Also, let me quote from another authority on this subject. 
I want to quote Senator Puirprs who, with his family, owns a 
controlling interest in the Southern Sierra Power Co., which is 
engaged in supplying power to some of: this territory in the 
Southwest. What he has to say answers very effectively this 
very power company propaganda: 


One thing is admitted on all sides—by those who favor Government 
ownership and by those who advocate private operation—there is a 
real need for this additional power in the West; there will be an 
ample market for it over and above the present consumption of power. 
Consequently, private and municipal corporations would welcome this 
additional supply, whether privately or publicly operated, and are 
anxious for the early construction of the dam on the lower Colorado 
River. 


I think a man who is in the power business in the locality 
in question and who is not a supporter of the bill, should be 
accepted as an authority on the matter of whether there is a 
sufficient market for all of this power. He says there is. 

This bill introduces no innovation. This Government, when- 
ever it has constructed a project, whether it be for flood con- 
trol, improvement of navigation, or reclamation, and has found 
that the economic development called for the utilization of the 
by-product has not hesitated to build a plant and use the water 
that passes over the dam to generate power. The Government 
has successfully built and operated a dozen power plants in 
eonnection with its reclamation projects. i 

Mr. KVALE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWING. Yes. 

Mr. KVALE. In connection with that statement, can the 
gentleman inform me why the administration apparently is in 
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favor of a Government-controlled operation of Boulder dam but. 
is opposed to the same in the case of Muscle Shoals? 

Mr. SWING. I am not able to speak for the administration 
on Muscle Shoals. I have read you the report of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior on my bill, in which reasons are given why 
they favor it. 

Mr. BUSBY. Would the gentleman kindly deal with the 
controversy among the several States affected by this contro- 
versy before concluding? 

Mr. SWING. I will come to that in a moment. 

What is needed here is to give the Government the necessary 
authority to do this job like a business man would do it. I 
am not here to make any Government-ownership speech, but 
what I do say is that when the Government finds it has to do 
a job, whether it is flood control or the improvement of naviga- 
tion or reclamation, our Government ought to do the job in a 
businesslike way. [Applause.] The statement of “Less Gov- 
ernment in business” is only half of it. The rest of it is 
“More business in Government”; more business sense, more 
business judgment in the matter. of running the Government 
and carrying out its undertakings; and we should not be scared 
of our own shadow when we go in to do a job of this kind. 

In conclusion, I want to compliment the Rules Committee, 
both the chairman and the members of the committee. They 
gave most earnest attention and consideration to the hearings 
on this bill. They undertook to inform themselves regarding 
the facts involved in this great project, which is comparable 
with the authorization of the construction of the Panama Canal. 
I think they were impressed with the need and the importance 
of early action. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia has again expired. 
` Mr. FUNK. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 10 
minutes more. 

Mr. SWING. Mr. Chairman, I want to say further that I 
do not think a single member of the committee has been influ- 
enced by this power company propaganda, but I want at this 
time to sound a most respectful warning to the members of the 
Rules Committee. 

If they continue to delay action on the rule asked for for this 
bill, they will have served the purpose of the private power 
corporations just as thoroughly and just as completely as if at 
their behest they had killed the bill, because the inevitable effect 
of further delay, even if the rule is finally reported out, will be to 
prevent the passage of the bill this session of Congress. This 
bill has to go to another body, a talkative body, and nobcdy 
knows how long it will take to be acted upon after it gets 
there. A little more delay is all the power companies will need 
to defeat this legislation. The Rules Committee must act 
promptly or knowingly kill the bill. 

Now, as to the controversy between the States. Five States 
in the Colorado River Basin have asked for this legislation 
before the Rules Committee; two opposed it. The Representa- 
tives of the two States have opposed the bill at every stage, 
from the time it was introduced five or six years ago until now. 
Frankly, there is no chance of reaching an agreement with 
Arizona because such an agreement depends upon it being ac- 
corded the right of taxing Government property, of collecting 
revenue off of United States projects; and I do not believe 
Congress is prepared to establish that precedent. 

The State of Utah withdrew under what I think was a mis- 
apprehension as to whethe= they were or could be made safe 
under the provisions of the Colorado River compact. We have 
been told, through the newspapers, and otherwise, that the 
State would reratify provided her rights are safeguarded. 

I want to compliment the gentleman from Utah [Mr. CoLton] 
for his aid in drafting an amendment to the bill for the pro- 
tection of Utah. After other Members had worked on it for a 
period of a year, he made a suggestion which I think is a 
good one and which I have agreed to accept. He has pre- 
pared an amendment which he says he thinks will satisfy a 
majority of the people in Utah, and I am ready to accept it. 
The State of Utah will not, however, re-ratify until this biļl is 
passed, and they can determine whether their rights are pro- 
tected thereunder. Therefore the only thing to do is to pass 
this bill, and I am sure Utah can be accommodated afterwards. 

Mr. MICHENER. California will not ratify until after the 
bill is passed. Their ratification was conditional. There is a 
provision in it providing they shall not be bound until they get 
what they want, the same as Utah. 

Mr. SWING. The passage of this bill fulfills California’s con- 
dition and makes her ratification effective. California, under 
the compact, must surrender all of its present vested rights in 
and to the natural flow of the stream and give the upper States 
the right to hold back all the water under certain circumstanees. 
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It became vital, therefore, to the very life of our present com- 
munities that when we surrender our right to the natural flow 
of the river to get stored water to take its place, California’s 
only condition was that she be given storage water from 
Boulder dam to take the place of the natural flow of the river 
which she surrenders under the compact. Water is water, 
whether it comes from the natural stream or from a reservoir, 
but we can not live without water. California must reratify 
unconditionally according to this bill before work on the project 
can start. She will reratify as sure as the sun comes up to- 
morrow as soon as the bill is passed. She certainly has a right 
to ask that she be assured that on surrendering her present 
supply of water to the upper States she be afforded another 
source of supply such as from the Boulder dam. 

Mr. MICHENER. The point I am making is that they have 
not ratified unconditionally, any more than has the State of 
Utah. They are not any more bound than is the State of Utah, 
and when the bill passes they will ratify if it contains every- 
thing California wants. 

Mr. SWING. It does not contain everything that California 
wants, but it saves the lives of a half a dozen communities and 
the property of 100,000 people. This is not a California plan; 
it is a Government plan. It has been sent down here by the 
Secretary of the Interior, who says that it is beneficial and 
needed legislation. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWING. I will. 

Mr. BARBOUR. If the bill is passed the State of California 
will ratify the compact? 

- Mr, SWING. Absolutely. 

Now, somebody says why any dam at all. I could speak 
feelingly on that subject because I have lived 18 years in the 
Imperial Valley which is from 100 to 250 feet below sea level 
and every year threatened with destruction by the floods of the 
Colorado River. But I will not permit myself to speak on 


this subject so near to my heart. I would, of course, be biased. 


I will instead call upon Prof. George Smith, of the University 
of Arizona, a scientific man who can not be considered to be 
unduly friendly to this proposal. I will ask you to consider 
what he says regarding the necessity for this legislation. In 
his bulletin entitled “The Colorado River and Arizona’s inter- 
est in its development,” he says: 


The flood protection is the main incentive which is spurring many 
agencies to action. The people of the Imperial Valley, for 16 years, 
have been fighting a defensive battle against the Colorado, sometimes 
gaining, sometimes losing, but in the main losing. They can not hold 
out for many more years. At least once every year, in June, and 
sometimes at other seasons, the river threatens to change its course 
from the Gulf of California to the Imperial Valley, as it did in 1905. 
The only protection at present is the system of levees, called re- 
spectively, the first, second, and third lines of defense. Frequently 
the floods break through the first and second lines and reach the 
third line. Each year the river, through. silt deposition, builds up 
that part of the alluvial fan in front of the levees, in some years 
as much as 4 feet, and each year the levees must be raised an equal 
amount. Over one-quarter of a million dollars is expended each year 
by the farmers of the Imperial Valley in this work. The limit will 
be reached soon. Levees 40 or 50 feet high can not be maintained. 


As my closing appeal to you for action I shall quote my 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. 
HAYDEN], who is unusually well informed upon this subject: 


The engineers agree that sooner or later that calamity is bound 
to occur, because the Colorado is continually raising its delta by 
the deposit of over 100,000 acre-feet of silt each year. The river can 
not continue to run on top of a ridge. It must break over some time. 

The only way that such a disaster can be prevented is to build a 
great dam in the canyon of the Colorado which will be high enough 
to create a reservoir of a size sufficient to store the entire flow 
of the main river for over a year. If nothing is done, California 
will be the first to suffer, but Arizona can not escape sharing, the 
tremendous loss of life and property which is sure to come if we 
do not exert every effort to control the floods of the Colorado River. 


Mr. Chairman, history says Nero fiddled while Rome burned. 
Is the Government, is the Congress of the United States, to 
fiddle and to vacillate while a catastrophe is in the making, 
threatening to destroy the lives and property of half a dozen 
great communities? [Applause.] 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. LANKFORD]. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 


mittee, I want to make a few remarks concerning the minority 


views of the Committee on Agriculture accompanying the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill. I am glad to say they are the views of a 
very small minority of that splendid committee. At this time 
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I want to call attention to a few very interesting and remark- 
able statements in this report. Condemning the McNary-Haugen 
bill, and with great dismay and agony, it says: 


What function will a commission man have in the stockyards if swine 
are handled under contract with the packer? 

What will become of the wheat or rice or corn miller or the cotton 
factor with whom the board makes no contract? 

What becomes of the American cotton spinner in the export trade if 
the board, in order to dispose of a surplus of cotton, decides to sell to 
the Manchester spinner at the American price without adding the 
freight and insurance differential the American spinner now enjoys? 
Every line of trade touching or dependent upon agriculture will have to 
face a reconstruction if this bill passes. 


The motive which actuates the minority in opposing the 
Haugen bill appears as clearly as the noonday sun. They are 
worried about the middlemen and the profiteers who have been 
robbing the farmer all these years. The very fact that the 
Haugen bill will, I hope, eliminate some of these parasites is 
the reason why many of us, in spite of the faults of that bill, 
favor it still. Let us cut out the useless middlemen. That is 
why we are striving to pass farm relief legislation. Let us 
help the farmer get pay for his toil and not worry about the 
profiteer. 

Right here is one of the chief causes of opposition to worth- 
while farm legislation. So many people can not get it into 
their craniums that the farmer is human and should get for his 
products all they are worth. They figure all the while for leg- 
islation which will enable others to plunder the farmer. We 
might just as well try to spit on the sun and blot it out of exist- 
ence as to try to write a farm bill that will take care of all the 
profiteers of the Nation and at the same time give relief to the 
farmer. It just can not be done. You are either for the 
farmer, and the farmer only, or you are against him. The 
members of the Committee on Agriculture who wrote the minor- 
ity report are for the wrong crowd and any bill sponsored by 
them is flyblown with the same antifarmer motives. Especially 
is this true of those sections of the bill which were written 
or approved by one or more of the gentlemen who signed the 
minority report. 

Again and again the gentlemen of the minority report wail 
about the increase of price which the farmer would get under 
the Haugen bill. Listen to these two sentences from the report: 


Its theory is also untenable because it seeks to give the producer a 
profit, no matter how great the production. Price decline is the only 
normal curb upon overproduction. 


Again objecting to the producer getting a profit and urging 
that he should suffer low prices so as to force curtailment of 
production. If this is true, we need no legislation for the 
farmer. Why so much noise and feathers if the bill is to hold 
down prices so aS to make the farmer lose? He is losing now 
without any farm bill. I get so disgusted at men arguing that 
we should not help the farmer for fear of overproduction or of 
foreign competition. Of course, we all realize that unduly 
infiated prices will encourage production, and that not only 
marketing but production also enter into the control of prices. 

I have a remedy for the control of production which would 
work perfectly without an equalization fee, with the farmer get- 
ting a good price and with the consumer sharing the benefits 
of the plan, but to my regret I know that the putting of such 
a plan into operation in the near future is an absolute impossi- 
bility. There is too much of the same kind of opposition that is 
now manifested against the Haugen bill. The profiteers and 
their cohorts are too strong, and it seems they are to remain 
too strong for a long time yet if not forever. 

The solution of the overproduction proposition would be as 
simple as pig tracks if we would pass legislation to help the 
farmer get a reasonable price not only for one product but for 
every product that can be grown on any farm, produced in any 
garden, or gathered in any orchard or grove in this Nation of 
ours. Do this and there will be no overproduction of any one 
product, but a balanced production of all. Help the farmer sell 
as nearly as possible directly to the consumer. No middleman 
is entitled to any profit unless he really does something of 
value in the marketing scheme, and then he is only entitled to 
pay for the service he renders. There are too many plans to 
help the farmer indirectly. Practically every so-called farm 
relief bill provides machinery to help others make money out 
of the farmer. Many Members of Congress seem to think that 
the way to help the farmer is to fill the hands of others full 
of the money that comes from the farmers’ toil, and that the 
drippings which ooze through the fingers of the enemies of the 
farmer will be sufficient for the farmer and his folks. They argue 
that the way to help Lazarus is to heap up the good things on 
the rich man’s table, so there will be more crumbs for the poor. 
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Why not let the farmer have directly some of the good things 
which he earns instead of crumbs from the table of the 
profiteer? 

The most interesting feature of the minority report is not 
its attack upon the McNary-Haugen bill, but the plan suggested 
in lieu thereof. This plan is to set up expensive governmental 
machinery to help the farmer in case of emergency by buying 
his products at “below cost of production by an efficient pro- 
ducer,” and then profiteering off of the products so bought. 
Under this plan cotton in Georgia would probably sell for about 
10 or 12 cents per pound, for it has been admitted that the 
board would probably find the average cost of production and 
determine that as the cost of production to an efficient pro- 
ducer. Then if cotton can be produced at 5 to 7 cents per 
pound in some sections and around 18 to 20 cents per pound in 
others, the board would probably accept about 12 cents as a 
rate at which buying would begin. But that does not mean that 
prices would be held at this figure; for while buying could not 
begin above the cost of production and no purchases could be 
made giving even the efficient farmer a profit, yet the plan and 
the bill designed to carry the plan into effect would authorize 
buying at any price below the cost of production, even down to 
1 cent a pound. 

The proponents of this plan say they object seriously to an 
equalization fee. It is clear that under this plan the farmer 
could not pay an equalization fee; neither could he pay any- 
thing else. They say this plan would cause a reduction of the 
acreage planted by the farmer. It probably would. It would 
also cause a reduction of his money, a reduction of clothing 
and food for his wife and children, and finally reduce him and 
his folks to abject poverty and miserable slavery, They 
further favor this plan because they say they can make a profit 
out of the farmer’s products. They certainly could, for the 
farmer would not get any profit. They say they want to 
stabilize the farmer’s products. That is admitted. They want 
his products stabilized very low when they buy from him and 
very high when they resell them. They would stabilize the 
farmer’s products at below the cost of production, and stabilize 
him, his wife, and children in poverty for all time to come. 

Let me quote the following from the minority report: 


Price stabilization can not be managed in the absence of absolute 
control of production unless the policy be to make purchases on a 
scale down from points at or near the cost of production. If it be 
attempted by buying on a scale up or at a definite point above the cost 
of production, it must fail through increasing production by assuring 
profit without regard to quantity. On the other hand, it must main- 
tain continuity of supply for the purpose of preventing in years of short 
production an enhancement of price so great as to stimulate overpro- 
duction in the next crop year. 

Such a policy of stabilization demands, for the handling of the great 
staple crops, an organization sufficiently financed to lift off the market 
in surplus years sufficient of the commodity to maintain the price at or 
around the production cost. This organization, however, must also be 
charged with the responsibility and duty of bringing back on the 
market the supplies it has purchased to prevent subsequent undue price 
elevation. In other words, it must be an organization to store and 
carry for a profit, rather than an organization to buy for dumping at 
a loss. 


They say the organization must buy at a loss to the farmer 
so as to dishearten him and keep him from increasing produc- 
tion, and then they must make a profit out of what is bought 
from the farmer. The organization also must hammer down 
the prices if there is a bad crop year and the farmer is about 
to get a high price. The organization favored by the writers 
of the minority report would only help those who belong to the 
organization and those who get handsome salaries under 
the bill. 

It is contended by some—and, in fact, many papers have 
said—that the Curtis-Crisp bill would enable the farmer to sell 
his products at a reasonable price above the cost of production. 
The bill does not say so, and neither did its author before the 
Committee on Agriculture nor on the floor of the House say 
any such thing, but, on the contrary, stated that buying would 
take place when the product was selling below cost of produc- 
tion to an efficient producer. Now, the bill does mention a 
reasonable profit above the cost of production to an efficient 
producer, but only is this mentioned in connection with the 
determination as to when an emergency exists. The bill in 
naming the provisions under which emergency would be deter- 
mined, among others, mentions the following: 


Does the existence or threat of such surplus depress or threaten to 
depress the price of such commodity below the cost of production with 
a reasonable profit to the efficient producers thereof— 

Thus it will be seen that this provision deals only with the 
question of when the emergency will be declared to exist. The 
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buying of the product does not take place until the farm prod- 
uct goes down, down to where there is no profit to the producer 
in the sale, and then and then only does buying take place. 
There is no authority in the bill for buying at a profit to the 
producer. In other words, the bill as. drawn only lets the 
board declare an emergency when Several issues are deter- 
mined; one of which is that the particular farm product is de- 
pressed or likely to be depressed “ below the cost of production 
with a reasonable profit to the efficient producer thereof,” but 
by no means does the bill authorize buying except at a loss to 
the producer. The emergency may be declared while the farm 
product is selling at a very satisfactory price to the proqucer, 
provided the board thinks the price is going below the cost of 
production with a reasonable profit to an efficient producer, and 
yet operations in the way of purchases will never take place, 
even though the emergency is declared if the commodity does 
not eventually drop below the cost of production. The emer- 
gency can be declared practically at the will and pleasure of 
the board, but there is never any buying except at a loss to the 
farmer. The emergency under the bill in effect is the time 
when the organizations would begin to sharpen their appetites 
with anticipated profits out of the farmer’s distress. 

It has been urged on this floor and in the press that Gover- 
nor Lowden favors some of the provisions of this bill. This is 
undoubtedly true. He does favor, for instance, the declaring 
of an emergency to exist when a farm product is selling below 
the cost of production with a reasonable profit to the producer. 
I have never met Governor Lowden and hold no brief for him, 
but I understand he is a friend of the farmer and I am sure 
he not only recognizes the emergency mentioned, but he favors 
legislation to help the farmer sell his products not below cost 
of production but at such price as will give the producer the 
eost of production and a reasonable profit. He has not and 
would not sanction the provision of the Curtis-Crisp bill which 
only authorizes the buying of the product at a loss to the 
farmer. Governor Lowden, on the contrary, favors the prin- 
-ciple of farm relief as embodied in the McNary-Haugen bill, the 
Aswell bill, and the Lankford bill, each of which provides ma- 
chinery to enable the farmer to sell his product at a profit 
above the cost of production. Oh, no: Governor Lowden never 
approved nor drew the provisions of any bill which would take 
the farmer’s products from him at “ below the cost of produc- 
tion.” These provisions are the result of the crafty manipula- 
tions of the member of the Cc::mittee on Agriculture of the 
House who inspired the wording of the minority report on the 
McNary-Haugen bill, and who by speeches on this floor and be- 
fore the said committee and by conferences elsewhere has re- 
peatedly urged the passage of legislation to set up machinery 
to buy the farmer’s product at a loss to him and at a profit to 
the buyer. 

I submit, Mr. Chairman, it is neither fair nor right to take 
Governor Lowden’s farm remedy, high-grade sugar, and coat 
and make palatable Doctor Fort’s cheap arsenic antifarm relief 
pink pills. 

The bill approved by this minority is shrewdly drawn. It is 
fearfully and wonderfully made. One of the authors of the 
bill said there was another author who did not want his name 
divulged. I am just wondering whether the alleged unknown 
author is afraid that his name would hurt the bill or that the 
bill would hurt him. At any rate, ostrichlike, he is endeavoring 
to be careful. l 

It has been suggested that at least the known authors of the 
bill sponsored by the minority of the Committee on Agriculture 
would accept amendments perfecting that bill. It sorely needs 
such amendments. The only way to perfect it would be to 
strike out all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof 
a farm relief measure. [Laughter.] It should be purged of 
its wicked provisions, criminal purposes, and profiteering pro- 
clivities and amended so as to become a farm relief measure 
with a heart and conscience and soul. In order for it to be 
worthy of the support of the friends of the farmer, it must be 
born again. [Applause.] 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from New. York [Mr. JAcOBSTEIN]. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Myr. Chairman and Members of the 
House, I want to begin my story of agriculture where I lef: off 
last year. I predicted then that at the rate at which agri- 
culture was going we would have another bad year for agricul- 
ture. I want to show you where agriculture is to-day and 
where it is likely to be at the end of 1927, one year from-today. 
Take a look at this chart which I have here and you will see 
‘that agriculture is worse off to-day than it was a year ago. 
Agricultural products are selling 20 per cent below normal as 
compared with nonagricultural products on a pre-war basis. 
There are those who still believe that time will cure the ills of 
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agriculture. There are those who think that the law of sup- 
ply and demand will cure the ills of agriculture. Only yester- 
day I read in the New York Times a statement by the head of 
the Childs Restaurant Corporation, Mr. William Childs, to the 
effect that Gov. Frank O. Lowden’s claims that agriculture is 
suffering badly are untrue. I challenge Mr. Childs’s statement 
and refer him to facts that I present to you to-day. 

Agriculture is worse off to-day by this amount shown on the 
chart. The price of all agricultural products was 13 per cent 
below par last year and is 20 per cent below par this year. 
Do you notice this price curve? It is dropping. I am not by 
temperament a gloomy prophet, but I state to you that if the 
reports of the Agricultural Department are at all correct, a 
year from to-day agriculture is going to be as badly off as it is 
to-day, or at least no better. 

Three days ago the Department of Agriculture released for 
publication what is known as. its annual Outlook, in which it 
forecasts for the year the situation in agriculture in every crop 
within the next 12 months. 

I shall place in the Recorp a summary of the forecast of the 
Department of Agriculture for every one of these crops. I may 
say in passing that if a man wanted to speculate upon the basis 
of these forecasts, I think, he would make money, because these 
forecasts over a period of four years have been approximately 
$0 per cent correct. That is not a bad batting average so far 
as speculation is concerned. They have been right about nine 
times out of ten. The forecasts of the Department of Agricul- 
ture are that we are going to have another bad year in cotton 
in 1927, that we are going to have another bad year in corn 
in 1927, that we are going to continue to have a poor year in 
the feed crops, such as. hay, oats, and barley. Reviewing these 
forecasts, and summing it all up, the year 1927, on the basis 
of the Outlook of the Department of Agriculture, gives prom- 
ise of a very fine crop of dissatisfied farmers and I think an 
abundant crop of presidential candidates for 1928. 

In terms of dollars and cents the farmer to-day at this mo- 
ment is receiving just 80 cents on the dollar in exchanging his 
products for clothing, shoes, agricultural implements, and so 
forth. That means that he is off 20 per cent. In view of the 
fact that agriculture sells about $12,000,000,000 worth of goods 
every year, the farmers lose about $2,000,000,000 a year on 
the basis of present prices. Two billion dollars a year is taken 
from the farmer by the city folks by virtue of prices which the 
farmer ‘has to pay for the things he buys in exchange for the 
farm produce he sells. 

I think that is a very serious situation. When you remem- 
ber that the agriculture of this country has had seven lean 
years, and another lean year coming, it is high time for this 
Congress to seriously think of doing something constructive. I 
hope before the week is over that I may have the time and 
privilege of reviewing for the House or giving to the House the 
sutstance of the various agricultural bills, including my own 
bill H. R. 16123, so that the membership may have before it 


the principles of each, contrasting the various bills and showing 


where they are weak and where they are strong. 

You will agree with me that agriculture is in a bad way. In 
fact, the prediction for agriculture is that it is going to be on 
the decline for a decade. The fact is that there is too much 
agriculture in the United States. That may seem like a strong 
statement to make, but I believe the farmers of the country 
would be better off if they started a “back to the city” move- 
ment rather than a movement “ back to the farms.” 

There is too much land under cultivation, too much food pro- 
duced for the market, both domestic and foreign, at prevailing 
prices. If agriculture could abandon about 20 per cent of its 
acreage, especially the less fertile and least productive, the 
major part of the farm problem would be solved. But, as a 
matter of fact, we are witnessing an expansion of farming, 
especially in Texas and the Southwest; more efficient machine 
methods of production are being applied to agriculture; recla- 
mation-and irrigation projects are being put forward, all of 
which increase production and aggravate the farm problem. 

Take the very splendid presentation made in behalf of 
Boulder Dam to-day by Mr. Swine, of California. That flood- 
control and power-development project will doubtless open up 
new lands for cultivation in the next decade. Take the exten- 
sion of cotton lands of the Southwest—Texas, Arizona, Okla- 
homa. Enough cotton can be raised in this area to eliminate 
the whole Atlantic seaboard from the cotton market. We have 
too much agriculture. There is nothing in the bills discussed 
so far—the Haugen bill, the Crisp bill, or the Aswell bill—that 
in any manner meets that problem, the permanent problem con- 
fronting agriculture. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACOBSTHIN. I will. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I recognize the gentleman to be a 

man of ability and an economist, and I was wondering, in view 
of the statement which he made a few minutes ago that agri- 
culture was going to continue to decline, if in his judgment 
‘legislation could prevent that decline or not? . 
Mr. JACOBSTEIN. I am going to answer that question 
and answer it very definitely in the course of our debate on 
agriculture. I only have 15 minutes, and I can not cover all 
the bill to-day. It took Mr. Crisp an hour to explain his bill. 
It took Mr. ASWELL an hour to explain his bill, and you are 
going to expend eight hours in explaining the Haugen bill. 
I have not thrown my bill into the discussion here because 
I believe it is perhaps too far-reaching and too constructive to 
be considered seriously in a short session by the Agricultural 
Committee. [Applause.] I have suggested it, however. I 
_know it is coming up in future Congresses. I will answer the 
gentleman’s question. I think, regardless of the relative merits 
of the Crisp bill and the Haugen bill, no one of those bills 
seeks to correct the fundamental ills of agriculture. Their 
bills are purely of an emergency character. They are going 
to correct the ills after they occur, crop by crop. When you 
get a surplus too large to yield a profitable price to the pro- 
ducer then you are going to handle it in the most expeditious 
manner, keeping up the price, pegging up the price where the 
loss will be minimized. I doubt very much whether the three 
authors of the respective bills will claim a cure for the funda- 
mental ills of agriculture. 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. I will. 

Mr. CRISP. I admit, as we all do, one of the troubles is 
overproduction, and I do not know that the bill I had the honor 
to introduce will correct it, but I will say to my friend that we 
sought to do that very thing, putting all the checks to dis- 
courage overproduction that I think the National Government 
can do, to wit, only to peg to the cost of production. It is no 
inducement to produce more because it is not profitable to pro- 

duce without a profit, and a further check that when the emer- 
gency has been declared if they increase the acreage they will 
_ not help finance the next year’s surplus. If my friend can 
suggest any method of putting on a check, I would welcome it. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. I hope I will have an opportunity to 
comment on the gentleman’s bill. There are certain features 

of that that are admirable. I so stated to the Committee on 
Agriculture, I have not time to go into the merits of.the gen- 
tleman’s bill at this time. I will say, however, I did go before 
the Committee on Agriculture and present to that committee 
what I thought was a comprehensive plan, embodied in H. R. 
"16123. The trouble. with all these other bills is that they look 
at agriculture from a one-crop point of view and for a limited 
period when a surplus occurs. You want to peg the price on 
cotton, aid in restricting cotton production, and transferring 
cotton acreage to corn. The minute you do that you have an 
overproduction of corn, and the Lord knows the corn producers 
are not getting a fair return to-day. There is no effort in any 
of the bills to set up machinery which will coordinate agri- 
culture as a whole. 

Let me illustrate. 
western New York. 

We raised a wonderful quantity of fine apples last year, but 
while we were doing that they were planting new orchards in 
Virginia and in Washington. We have an oversupply of oranges 
and grapefruit, but still in Texas they are planting orange 
groves. We have an oversupply of peaches, and yet our farmers 
are thinking of setting out more peach orchards. [Laughter.] 

J am not referring to the Browning “ Peaches.” 

I think it can be honestly said that there is nothing in any 
of these agricultural bills—Haugen, Crisp, or Aswell—that 
seeks to coordinate agriculture, that seeks to correct the ills at 
the root. So I have introduced a bill by which I would like to 
see established an American institute of agriculture, in which 
agriculture itself shall decide for itself what it shall do. And 
some time I hope I may have the privilege of presenting that 
plan in detail, in which the activities of the farmer are sought 
to be guided intelligently and effectively, so that we may have 
a curtailment of production, not only in one crop but in coordi- 
nated crops, so that agriculture may be balanced on a price 
basis with industry. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield there? ... .. ; 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I am interested in the gentleman’s 
statement, to the effect that all the bills are ineffective along 
the line he has suggested. I was wondering whether he had 
any concrete suggestion for the correction of that condition? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 


I come from a great apple country in 
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Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 15 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes more, 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. My plan contemplates creating what 
I call an American institute of agriculture. I am interested 
in permanent betterment for agriculture rather than in tempo- 
rary relief. Therefore in the very preamble of my bill I say: 

A bill to create an American institute of agriculture and to provide 
for a permanent national policy for the well-balanced development of 
American agriculture, including production, marketing, and the limiting 
of lofses from surplus production. 


You will observe at the outset that the purpose of my bill is 
broader than that of the Haugen bill or the Aswell bill or the 
Crisp bill. My plan seeks to provide for a permanent agricul- 
tural policy and not merely for temporary annual relief. My 
plan seeks to view agriculture as a whole, coordinating all 
farm activities and not merely affording relief to a specific 
crop. My plan, however, does embody machinery for helping 
the farmer when a surplus does occur. Frankly, I may say 
that personally I am primarily concerned with the prevention 
of a surplus, thereby affording permanent relief to agriculture. 

My plan sets up an American institute of agriculture, which 
embraces, first, a farm congress and, second, an executive com- 
mittee. The farm congress itself is composed of 150 represen- 
tatives of agriculture and in addition the 15 members of the 
executive committee. The 150 representatives come from the 
experimental stations, the agricultural colleges, the United 
States Department of Agriculture, and the farmers’ organiza- 
tions. The executive committee, which really shapes the 
policies of the congress, subject to the approval of the con- 
gress, like the congress itself, represents all of the interests 
affected by the betterment of agriculture and able to help put 
agriculture on a sound basis. Of the 15 members of the execu- 


‘tive committee, 1 represents the United States Department of 


Agriculture, 1 the Federal Reserve Board, 1 the Federal Farm 
Loan Board, 1 the United States Department of Commerce, 1 
the United States Department of the Interior, 1 the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, 2 agricultural economists, and 7 per- 
sons of practical experience in production, representing, respec- 
tively, cotton, wheat, corn, dairying, poultry, livestock, and 
forestry. The 150 members of the farm congress itself shall be 
the following: Directors of State agricultural experiment sta- 
tions (or designated by them), 48; from the State agricultural 
colleges (preferably an economist rather than a production 
specialist), 48; representing farmers’ organizations, 48; from 
the United States Department of Agriculture, 6. 

I would have the congress meet at some central point, like 
Kansas City, Mo., for two weeks each year, to discuss and take 
action on recommendations made by the executive committee. 
The executive committee would be in session, however, all the 
year round, making its investigations, studies, and surveys in 
preparation for the farm congress. The congress would ap- 
prove or reject or modify, and with that sanction the executive 
committee would go forward day by day, doing those things 
which would help develop and build up a sound agricultural 
policy in the United States and for the betterment of the rural 


‘life of the United States. 


I think that if this American institute of agriculture had 
been in effect 5 or 10 years ago we would not to-day be baffled 
by the surplus problem which confronts us. At least we would 
be dealing with it more intelligently, if we were dealing with 
it at all. 

This organization which I set up would also have charge of 
the temporary problems which are dealt with in the Aswell 
bill, the Haugen bill, and the Crisp bill, these temporary sur- 
pluses as they arise. In order not to create any new machinery, 
I would have the same organization responsible. for handling 
these annual surpluses when they occur. 

The representatives in my proposed farm congress would 
come from every State in the Union and would represent every 
related interest seeking to develop and improve agriculture. 
This farm congress would make recommendations to the United 
States Congress concerning those things which it feels are wise 
and necessary for the betterment of American agriculture. In 
the administration of the plan, however, the farm congress 
would utilize every agricultural agency, including the 2,500 
county agents in this country. 

I would have this farm congress and this executive board 
always on the job, operating through 2,500 counties. Gentle- 
men, we have 2,500 county agencies in the country. That in- 
formation ought to go back and tell the farmer what to pro- 
duce. We have 48 experiment stations which we are not now 
using effectively enough. Through this American institute of 
agriculture I would carry back to the farmer by means of 
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legislation which they would enact for themselves policies 
which if carried out would direct into proper and profitable 
energies the agricultural activities of the United States. 

I wouid not wait until Congress should pass remedial legis- 
lation. I would have the farmers do it for themselves through 
this farm congress. I would have this executive committee 
composed, as I said before, of those elements of the community 
that know banking, transportation, the technical production of 
agriculture, and the marketing of crops. When a surplus arose, 
they would take up the surplus and handle it most expedi- 
tiously, as provided in the Haugen bill and in the Crisp-Curtis 
bili and in the Aswell bill. But this emergency control of the 
surplus is only incidental to the machinery that I would set up. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield again? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Yes. j 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Is it thought by the gentleman 
that the educational program he has outlined would in itself 
be an effectual remedy? 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. I think the type and scope of the edu- 
cational machinery I have in mind would have its ramifications 
all over the United States, and in which the Government of 
the United States would be represented through its agents ap- 
pointed from the Department of Agriculture; an educational 
program which will go back to the farmer through his bank 
and through the experiment stations and through every known 
agency, including the newspapers, telling the farmer what he 
must do. The use of financial credit and the use of the 
equalization fee would supplement the educational program. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Is there anything in those bills 
which would indicate that that policy is in the minds of those 
who bring in these bills? 


Mr. JACOBSTEIN. In answer to your question, I will say 
that it is my impression that the authors of the Haugen, the 
Crisp, and the Aswell bills have in mind principally giving re- 
lief to agriculture in any crop in any year in which a surplus 
happens to occur to depress prices. Their bills are therefore, 
properly speaking, emergency relief measures. On the other 
hand, I will say for the Committee on Agriculture that many of 
its membership realize the importance and the necessity for the 
more permanent constructive program which I outlined to 
the committee and which I finally embodied in my bil H. R. 
16123. I realized at the time, and realize now, that the 
Committee on Agriculture, as well as the House itself, would 
desire more time than it has at its disposal in this short ses- 
sion for passing judgment on so far-reaching an agricultural 
policy as is implied in the establishment of the American in- 
stitute of agriculture which I have recommended. 

In view of this, I recommended to the committee that the 
bill which it decides to report out should contain at least a 
paragraph calling for the appointment of a congressional com- 
mission with authority to report back to the House a plan 
along the lines which I have outlined. Those sponsoring the 
Haugen bill, however, refused to have that document touched 
or amended in any way. f 

No pride of authorship will influence my judgment in my 
vote on any of these temporary relief measures. The plight of 
agriculture is so serious that I am willing to experiment with 
the best type of emergency relief bill that we can get through 
this Congress. But I am thoroughly convinced in my own mind 
that we will sooner or later have to come to the formulation 
and administration of a national agricultural policy, if we desire 
the farmers of America to compete on equal terms with organ- 
ized industry. Until this is done agriculture will not get its 
just share of the wealth it produces. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, in the course of my remarks I have referred 
to the annual Outlook published by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. I insert here in the REcoRD a copy of the 
summary statement issued by that department and released for 
publication January 28, 1927. A more complete statement may 
be secured from the Department of Agriculture: 


THE 1927 AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK 


A favorable year for livestock producers is in prospect for 1927 but 
with an average season a continuation of relatively low returns from 
most cash crops is probable, unless acreages are reduced, according to 
the annual Agricultural Outlook report for 1927 issued to-day by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, 

A summary of the report follows: 

Domestic demand for farm products of the 1927-28 season is not 
likely to be materially different from the present. 

Some improvement in the purchasing power of foreign countries for 
agricultural products of 1927 may be expected, but it is probable that 
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larger foreign production of breadstuffs, fruits, and animal products will 
reduce foreign demand for our exportable surpluses of these products. 

A slightly larger supply of farm labor will probably be available in 
regions adjacent to industrial centers, and wages may be lower. No 
material changes in the price of farm machinery and building materials 
may be expected. Wholesale prices of fertilizer are lower than last 
year. 

Cotton production must be curtailed drastically the coming season to 
restore the balance between consumption and supply at remunerative 
prices to growers. With average yields a reduction of about 30 per 
cent in acreage appears necessary to give growers the best gross returns 
for the 1927 crop. The chances for profitable production will be best if 
the acreage is small, costs held to a minimum, and efforts are made to 
improve the quality of the crop. 

Hard spring and durum wheat growers can scarcely expect to receive 
returns for the 1927 crop similar to those which have prevailed for the 
1926 crop, especially if production should be materially increased. 

Flaxseed prices for the 1927 crop are unlikely to be higher than at 
present. Where flax is profitable at present some increase in acreage 
may be made. 

Reports indicate a reduction in the rye orea seeded throughout the 
world, but with average or better than average yields the production in 
1927 may make the total world supply equal to or greater than in the 
past year, so that rye prices are likely to show little change from the 
present, 

The too rapid expansion of rice acreage has resulted in a production 
in excess of demand at satisfactory prices. Some reduction in acreage 
rather than further increase appears advisable. 

The demand for the 1927 corn crop is expected to be little, if any, 
greater than for the 1926 crop. With probable increases of corn acre- 
age in the South, and with no probability of increased demand for corn 
in 1927, corn growers are faced with the prospect of lqwer prices unless 
acreage in substantially reduced. 

Oats and barley for feed are unlikely to be in greater demand during 
the coming year as compared with 1926. The market value will be 
determined largely by the supply of these and other feed grains. 

Hay requirements are not likely to be increased, because the number 
of hay-consuming animals continues to decrease. 

Unless livestock production is held at about the present level, allow- 
ing for increase in population from year to year, present prices can not 
be maintained. 

With beef-cattle marketings in 1927 probably materially less than 
in 1926, and the demand for beef maintained, prices of slaughter and 
feeder cattle are expected to average somewhat higher than in 1926. 
On the whole, cattle prices are expected to continue the upward price 
swing begun in 1922. 

Hog producers have a favorable outlook this year. The market sup- 
ply of hogs probably will be little if any larger than in 1926, and 
domestic demand is expected to continue strong. Hog prices are likely 
to be maintained near the 1926 level. Prices now prevailing can be 
continued through 1928 only if farmers hold down hog production to 
the level of the past two years. 

Sheep production is expected to continue to increase moderately, and 
lamb supplies this year may be slightly larger than in 1926, Strong 
consumptive demand for lamb is expected, but feeder demand may be 
less active than last year in some sections. The wool market appears 
firm, with no marked price changes in sight. 

The present situation in the mohair market does not warrant further 
expansion of production at the present time. 

The dairy industry is on a stronger basis than a year ago. Dairy- 
men are likely to have a moderately favorable spread between the 
price of feed and the price of dairy products. 

Egg and poultry producers in most sections of the country may 
expect a fairly satisfactory year, although perhaps not as profitable 
as 1926. A moderate increase in egg production and no decrease in 
poultry marketings is expected. 

Horses and mules arc in sufficient supply to meet farmers’ needs the 
coming season, but the number of young stock is only large enough to 
replace about half the number of work stock now on farms. Farmers 
can not expect to replace their work stock 3 to 10 years from now 
at the low level of present-day horse prices. 

Potato growers should guard against the danger of overplanting and 
keep close watch on acreages being planted in competing States. 

Sweet-potato acreage should be increased only by growers who need 
the increased supply for their own use, who can dispose of the crop on 
their loca] markets, or who can afford to produce a crop at relatively 
low prices. 

Any increase in cabbage acreage over 1926 
increased production, with accompanying lower 

Onion acreage shouid be reduced sharply to prevent an excessive 
market supply. The outlook for the Bermuda type appears fairly 
good. 

Bean acreage should be reduced under last year’s area to prevent 
an excessive supply, varying with the type of bean grown. 
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The trend of fruit production is upward, and expansion of acreage 
would not be justified except under unusually favorable conditions. 
However, a crop of fruit us large as that of last year, which was due 
to the uniformly favorable weather, is not likely to occur very often. 

A continuing increase in the volum? of both oranges and grapefruit 
may be expected, which makes the outlook unfavorable for additional 
plantings for some time. 

The apple industry is approaching a more stabilized condition, but 
with an average crop prices will undoubtedly be higher next season. 
Commercial plantings are hardly justified at present, except where local 
production or market conditions are unusually favorable. 

New commercial plantings of peaches should not be undertaken in 
the Southern States, since a large number of young trees have not yet 
come into bearing and production is rapidly increasing. 

Grape production is expected to continue heavy, and new vineyards 
should not be set out except where conditions are extremely favorable. 

Strawberry returns per acre, with average yields, in 1927 probably 
will be considerably less than the average for the past two years. 
Acreage has increased considerably, and caution should be exercised 
by growers who contemplate increasing acreage this spring. 

Cantaloupe acreage should be cut in the early shipping region and 
the same acreage as last year or a slight reduction be effected in the 
mid-season and late shipping States, 

Watermelon acreage should be reduced in 1927 in order to prevent a 
repetition of the generally unsatisfactory prices received last season 
as a result of extremely heavy production. 

Peanut acreage of the large-podded variety the same as last year is 
likely to mean another year of unsatisfactory prices to growers. As 
much as 25 per cent more land might be planted to the small and 
medium podded types than in 1926, with prospects reasonably satisfac- 
tory, although lower market prices. 

Red and alsike clover seed production should be increased because 
of depleted stocks and likelihood of high prices next fall. The area of 
alfalfa and sweet clover for seed sould not be increased, as present 
production is more than ample to take care of requirements. 

Tobacco of the cigarette types is in increasing demand, but not suffi- 
cient to stand heavily increased acreage. Producers of dark fired and 
dark oair-cured export type are faced with increased foreign competi- 
tion in a contracting market. Growers in the flue-cured region should 
guard against overproduction. Quality rather than quantity produc- 
tion is needed in the cigar-leaf districts. 

Sugar prices seem to be trending toward higher levels, with world 
production below that of last year and increasing consumption. Grow- 
ers in well-established sugar-beet districts where adequate yields can 
be expected will probably find it advantageous to increase acreage up 
to factory capacity if satisfactory contracts can be secured. 


Mr. FUNK. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Cote], 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
we have heard a great deal this afternoon about both whisky 
and agriculture. I have a little bill which includes both 
whisky and agriculture. They are combined. I introduced it 
the other day as an amendment to the tariff act of 1922, 
and my colleague in the Senate, Mr. Stewart, introduced the 
same bill in the Senate on the same day. It amends section 
502 of the tariff act. 

When we enacted that legislation, the tariff act, we put a 

very low tariff rate on a by-product of foreign sugar-cane mills, 
some of them as far away as India, a product that is known 
as “blackstrap,” which is a low-grade molasses. I went 
before the Committee on Ways and Means and got that rate 
reduced in the interest of the users of stock foods. They use 
“ blackstrap” as a mixture in such foods. 
~. They are now taking advantage of this low rate on this 
product, They have taken it away from us, and they are 
making it into alcohol. [Applause.] It is all right to make 
alcohol, for this alcohol is legitimate; it is industrial alcohol. 
Last year they made 102,000,000 gallons of industrial alcohol 
out of this cheap imported stuff. 

I am in favor—and my bill has that purpose—of increasing 
the tariff duties on this imported blaekstrap, so that the 
growers of American corn and American rye can compete with 
this refuse of the foreign mills. It is the application, ladies 
and gentlemen, of the idea that the tariff ought to be made 
operative for r as well as for industry. [Applause.] 
If we are goin ave a tariff—and I believe in a tariff and 
I believe also that many of the duties we now levy ought to 
be increased—it must protect not merely the things that are 
made in the cities but it must, protect the things that are grown 
on the farms of the United States. [Applause.] 

There is no more reason why this blackstrap should be 
dumped in this country than there is reason for dumping any 
manufactured products in this country. If we should make 
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these 102,000,000 gallons of industrial alcohol from corn and 
rye, we would have a market for 25,000,000 bushels of rye and 
corn. 

‘Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE. Yes. 

Mr. CRISP. Is there any more reason for us to dump our 
surplus products on Europe, the loss to be made up through 
an equalization fee, than there is for some other country to 
dump some of its products in this country? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Will the gentleman from Iowa yield just 
there? 

Mr. COLE. Yes. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Georgia if any bill which has been introduced in the House or 
considered by the Agricultural Committee contemplates the arbi- 
trary dumping of any commodity on any foreign market? 

Mr, CRISP. I think the Haugen bill would do that and that 
the whole scheme of it is to do that. It provides that the sur- 
plus shall be sold abroad, the loss to be made up and paid out 
of the equalization fee. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. But the Haugen bill contemplates feeding 
the surplus agricultural crops to foreign markets as they can 
absorb them naturally and normally. I do not think any agri- 
cultural bill, even the gentleman’s own bill, contemplates the 
dumping of surplus agricultural products upon foreign mar- 
kets. I think it is unfair for the gentleman from Georgia to 
say we would do that in any of the bills. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Will the gentleman from Iowa yield? 

Mr. COLE. Yes. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Is it not true that the dumping of the sur- 
plus on foreign markets would defeat the purpose of the 
Haugen bill, because the loss would be made up out of the 
equalization fees, and that, of course, would mean a loss to 
the farmers? The very thing we do not want to do is to.dump 
our surplus. 

Mr. COLE. I will say to my friend from Georgia, who is 
the author of one of the agricultural bills, that if he will assist 
us in getting this tariff on blackstrap increased, we will make a 
market for 25,000,000 bushels of corn and rye, and there will be 
that much corn and rye that will not have to be dumped in 
Europe. [Applause.]} 

Mr. LINTHICUM. 

Mr. COLE. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. As I understand the gentleman does not 
object to the manufacture of this alcohol? 

Mr. COLE. Oh, no. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. But the gentleman does object to the 
manufacture of this alcohol out of blackstrap instead of out of 
corn and rye from his sectiou of the country. Is that the 
gentleman’s idea? 

Mr. COLE. That is the only objection I have to the impor- 
tation of blackstrap. I am perfectly willing that we shall make 
this industrial alcohol. We know there is alcohol used in the 
industries. You can not make a bottle of perfume without 
using alcohol. They use it in a thousand different ways; we 
all know it is made and we all know it is used; it is provided 
for in the law and I want to continue to make it, and I even 
hope the amount that is made will be increased and not de- 
creased, but all to be used legitimately in the legitimate in- 
dustries. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE. Yes. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. And it necessarily follows that the more 
alcohol is used in the country the better off the farmers will be? 

Mr. COLE. Well, I would not want to admit quite that 
much. [Laughter.] It depends entirely on how you use it and 
what you use it for. I am perfectly willing that the amount 
of alcohol used in industry shall be multiplied many times, but 
in the meantime I insist that while we are using 102,000,000 
gallons of industrial alcohol we shall make it out of an Ameri- 
can product and help the American farmer to that extent. AS 
I have said before, it requires 25,000,000 bushels of grain to 
make that quantity of alcohol, and a market for that much 
grain would be a very material help for agriculture. 

Mr. FUNK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE. Yes. 

Mr. FUNK. As I understand, your bill, however, exempts 
the blackstrap that is used for stock feeds? 

Mr. COLE. Oh, yes. We have very carefully provided that 
the blackstrap used for stock feeds shall not be tariff taxed but 
when it is applied to the making of alcohol we want to see the. 
tariff duty increased. 

Mr. ARHNTZ. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE. Yes. 

Mr, ARENTZ. If the gentleman is going to prohibit the 
use of blackstrap for the manufacture of alcohol he will have 
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to put something in his bill to prohibit the use of coal-tar 
derivatives; in other words, prohibit coke ovens from making 
alcohol, because I understand Germany is now producing tens 
of millions of gallons of alcohol from coal tar and from the 
coke-oven refuse at 27 cents a gallon. 

Mr. COLE. I understand that is possible. But so long as we 
can make alcohol from many of our own surplus products, I 
would put a tariff on imported alcohols and on imported mate- 
rials from which alcohols can be made and put that tariff high 
enough to enable us to compete. I see no more reason why we 
should import alcohol from Germany because they can make it 
there cheaper than I see reason for importing steel or clothing 
from Germany because they can make them cheaper there. Our 
tariff policy is not based on such considerations of cheapness. 

But as to alcohol made from coal tar, it could not be used 
for all purposes, for it is hardly fit for human use. 

Mr. ARENTZ. On the contrary, it can be used internally 
and that is the strange part of it; it is synthetic alcohol, but it 
can be used for that purpose. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. COLE. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. As I understand it, you can not manu- 
facture commercial alcohol out of corn and rye because it 
would be too high? 

Mr. COLE. Oh, no; the difference in the cost of manufac- 
turing alcohol from grain and from blackstrap would be very 
small, expressed in cents. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa 
has expired. 

Mr. FUNK. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman two addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. COLE. The difference in the cost, I repeat, of alcohol 
made from American-grown corn and rye and alcohol made 
from imported blackstrap is very small, eSpecially when you 
consider what industrial alcohol is used for. It is an ingre- 
dient in many preparations where the cost of the alcohol bears no 
important relation to the final price of the product. If the 
price of a gallon of this alcohol were increased by a few cents, 
it would make no material difference in the cost of the prod- 
ucts into which it enters, hardly enough to be passed on to the 
purchaser. 

But the price, in any event, would not be the only thing to 
be considered. I think we might as well admit that we could 
and would get some things cheaper if we took off the tariff. 
We put the tariff on to protect the American maker or grower 
so that he may compete with the foreign maker or grower who 
has a lower labor cost, for one thing. 

Why should we object to a tariff, a real protective tariff, on 
imported blackstrap that enters into competition with Ameri- 
can corn and rye any more than we object to a tariff on steel 
or rayon? Why is the manufacturer of steel or rayon more 
entitled to protection than the grower of corn or rye? If we 
are going to protect the one we must protect the other, or we 
shall not be able to maintain our tariff laws. 

The users of industrial alcohol may well be called upon to 
pay a little more, if necessary, if thereby we help to create a 
market for American products, which in this case is a market 
for 25,000,000 bushels of rye and corn. 

And so far as the alcohol produced from coal tar is con- 
cerned, if that is made in Germany, I am in favor of putting 
a tariff on it high enough to enable us to compete with it 
when manufacturing alcohol out of our own products and by 
our own labor. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Has the gentleman discussed this pro- 
posal with the majority members of the Ways and Means 
Committee? 

Mr. COLE. I have. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. With what success? 

Mr. COLE. My colleague, who is the chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee [Mr. GREEN of Iowa], is present. I think 
the Republican thembers of the Ways and Means Committee 
are favorable to this amendment. I see no reason why a 
Republican member of the committee should not be in favor 
of increasing the tariff on blackstrap if they make articles 
out of blackstrap which compete with our own farm products. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE. Yes. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Is it the gentleman’s opinion that the 
present clause in the tariff law which permits the Tariff 
Commission to inveStigate any particular schedule and recom- 
mend to the President an increase of 50 per cent would apply 
in this case? 

Mr. COLE. No; it would not apply in this instance because 
the tariff on this particular article is so low that a 50 per cent 
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increase would amount to nothing in stopping its importa- 
tion. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. The gentleman feels, then, that an in- 
crease of one-half of the present tariff would not be effective? 

Mr. COLE. It would be absolutely useless and worse than 
useless. It would be a mockery. 

The only thing to do is for the Ways and Means Committee 
to investigate this subject and put on a tariff high enough to 
enable the manufacturer of alcohol produced from American 
grains to compete with the alcohol that is made from imported 
blackstrap. [Applause.] 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LARSEN]. 

Mr. FUNK. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman two 
minutes. 

Mr. LARSEN. Gentlemen, we have consumed a great deal 
of the present session of Congress discussing liquor, “ black- 
strap,” and such matters. May I suggest, gentlemen, that if 
some of us do not quit talking so much about subjects in 
which the people are not greatly interested we are going to 
need liquor along about next year to cheer us up after we have 
had blackstrap. [Laughter.] 

The people, as a matter of course, know we have to pass the 
appropriation bills at this session of the Congress. They 
expect us to do this. There is only about one other question 
before the Congress that is worthy of any real consideration, 
and those of you who do not know that we must give consid- 
eration to this subject before adjournment of Congress cer- 
tainly ought to know it. I refer to farm-relief legislation. 
{Applause. ] 

The great difficulty with the farm-legislation program is 
that we have too many farm-relief experts in Congress, each 
of whom has a plan, if not a bill, of his own. The plans and 
bills may be good—whether they are or are not I do not 
purpose to say at this time—but I do want to say that we have 
entirely too many. We have at least 20 bills. Some of them 
might bring relief; lots of them would not. 

We have two proposals to-day, one by the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. WHITTINGTON] and one by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. JACOBSTEIN]. We have had before us for con- 
sideration various bills during previous sessions and have 
considered them carefully. 

In my judgment, gentlemen, there is only one bill in which 
the American farmer is greatly interested. Farmers of the North, 
farmers of the great Middle West, farmers of the great West, 
and farmers of the South have for once gotten together on a 
farm program. All we need now is for the Representatives of 
those farmers assembled in Congress from the various sections 
of the country to get together and enact this farm program 
into legislation. 

A very significant thing happened in my own State last week. 
On Thursday, January 27, Mr. Aaron Sapiro, general counsel of 
the American Cotton Growers’ Exchange, speaking before the 
twentieth annual conference of farmers at the State College of 
Agriculture at Athens, Ga., in part, said: 


The McNary-Haugen bill might possibly be of benefit to the wheat 
farmers of the country, but it couldn’t possibly be of any material 
aid to the cotton growers under present surplus conditions. 

The Crisp bill carries greater possibilities for the southern farmer, 
but the problem will never be solved by legislation but through the 
organization of the farmer and the proper marketing of his products. 


After Mr. Sapiro had delivered himself of what I suppose he 
thought was a magnificent oration, perhaps feeling as proud 
of it as many of us do here when we have delivered ourselves 
of some of these farm-problem speeches, but I am sure he 
woke up to a realization of the fact that he had not expressed 
the sentiment of those whom he claims to represent, for when 
his farmer clients got together here is the resolution they 
passed : 

Whereas it is the sense of the managers of all of the State cotton 
growers’ cooperative associations in regular monthly meeting assembled, 
that we reaffirm our unqualified indorsement of the principles of the 
McNary-Haugen bill now before the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives and declare that it is our judgment that no other bill now 
before Congress will meet the needs of the cotton growers as is pro- 
vided in the McNary-Haugen bill. 


[Applause. ] 


We further declare that the address made by Aaron Sapiro before 
the school of cooperative marketing, held at the Georgia State College 
of Agriculture, indorsing the Crisp bill does not represent the views of 
the cotton cooperatives, and we call upon our delegates in Congress to 
rally to the support of the McNary-Haugen bill as the one solution 
of the farm-surplus problem which has brought such havoc to cotton 
prices during the past few months. 
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Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, will my friend yield? 

Mr. LARSEN. I will be very glad to. 

Mr. CRISP. Did not the Georgia Cotton Growers’ Coopera- 
tive Association dissent from the resolutions adopted by the 
American Cotton Growers’ Exchange? 

Mr. LARSEN. When the gentleman interrupted me, I was 
preparing to so state. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman two 
more minutes. 

Mr. LARSEN. Yes; one lone representative of the Georgia 
Cotton Growers’ Cooperative Association, Mr. Conwell, who 
came to the Capitol last year and prevailed upon me to ‘call a 
meeting of the Georgia delegation, before which he appeared 
and urged passage of the Haugen bill, voted for Sapiro. Every 
other representative from the cotton-growing States, 11 in num- 
ber represented, I believe, at Athens, in this convention, except 
the State of Texas, which was not represented, voted for the 
McNary-Haugen bill and to condemn Mr. Sapiro’s position. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. WEFALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LARSEN. Yes; gladly. 

Mr. WEFALD. I want to say that the potato growers of my 
State were organized by Sapiro and it cost the State $2,000,000 
in one year. 

Mr. LARSEN. The probabilities are Mr. Sapiro will soon 
have to pay a little himself, for his speech at Athens, Ga., will 
probably put him out of a job. [Applause. ] 

Mr. LANKFORD. Yes; and it should. 

Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Chairman, under the privilege granted, I 
submit for publication in the Recorp an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Chicago Tribune of January 29, paying just 
tribute to our colleague, Mr. DICKINSON, of Iowa, for his splen- 
did analysis of both the Haugen and the Crisp-Curtis bills. 
The editorial is as follows: 


THE AGRICULTURAL BILLS 


If half of the energy which seems to be exploding in Congress over 
the Nicaraguan affair were put into a cylinder and directed at agri- 
cultural legislation we should have some substantial results at this 
session. There is certainly need for results and Congress should not 
fail to accomplish them before adjournment. 

The parliamentary difficulty is that the President favors one bill, 
while the most representative and vigorous organizations of farming 
opinion favor another. Yet this ought not to prevent action. The 
situation is too serious and the ability of Congress to relieve it ma- 
terially is too real to permit of excuse for further postponement. 

Mr. HaveĐx’s statement of the agricultural situation and his analy- 
sis of means required to correct it was admirably considered, and Mr. 
DICKINSON’s discussion of the Haugen bill and the Curtis-Crisp bill 
ought greatly to strengthen the former measure and impress even the 
administration supporters of the latter. The Haugen bill has been 
amended by the removal of the provisions chiefly criticized and we 
believe has the preference of the general body of agricultural opinion 
and of men, like Mr. Lowden, who have given special study to the 
` economics of agriculture and are by no means radical or impractical. 
We do not think the best opinion in the West will be satisfied with the 
Curtis-Crisp measure, and we think the Haugen bill in its present form 
represents at least an experiment which can safely be tried and ought 
to be tried. The objections to it are largely theoretical, if not preju- 
diced, and pride of opinion should not be permitted to defeat it. 


I also submit an editorial which appears in the Southern 
Ruralist, Atlanta, Ga., as of February 1, but which was de- 
livered in Washington to-day. The Ruralist is the greatest 
farm paper of the South and occupies a splendid position to 
speak for agriculture: 


MUST NOT ACCEPT COMPROMISE 


Senator CURTIS of Kansas and Representative Crisp of Georgia are 
said to have just introduced a compromise measure intended to take 
the place of the McNary-Haugen farm relief bill, or others that embody 
the equilization fee principle, looking particularly toward getting the 
whole question of farm relief out of the way in order to clear the 
political battle field for 1928. 

And right here you have pointed out the chief and compelling con- 
sideration back of many of the acts of our politicians. In other words, 
they think first of political expediency and the promotion of party 
politics and secondly, if at all, of their responsibility to their people. 
If politically the Curtis-Crisp bill is a good thing, then to many a poli- 
tician that is all the reason necessary to enlist his full support, in spite 
of the fact that it is the sort of compromise that actually would defeat 
the very purpose that agriculture has in mind. 

To begin with, the Curtis-Crisp idea leaves out the equalization fee. 
Take that out and you take the heart out, and, so far as agriculture 
is concerned, we had just about as well have no bill passed at all. The 
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equalization fee is not only necessary to the better control of production 
but it is absolutely the key to the whole plan of lifting the domestic 
price of farm products above the world level, up to the level of the 
domestic price of industrial products and the domestic income of labor. 
Unless we-lift agricultural prices up by artificial measure, as labor and 
industry have been lifted up, we will leave the whole farm industry 
right where it is now—at a disadvantage of some 20 per cent as to 
industry and labor. 

The Curtis-Crisp political expediency, if enacted into law, would con- 
tinue to force our farmers into competition with the laborers of Africa, 
Egypt, India, and China, the most miserably paid workers in the 
world. Labor there is cheap beyond belief. The products of this labor 
are produced at a fraction of what it costs us here to produce them. 
As a result they live in poverty, a level toward which we are forced as 
long as we have to meet them on their own economic battle ground, as 
is now the case. Brought face to face with this sort of competition, 
while others are protected from it, how is agriculture ever going to 
enjoy an “American standard of living,” the thing industry insists upon 
having as its natural right and the thing Jabor also insists upon having 
as a right, and the very thing, moreover, that tariff Was put on to 
bring about, and the very thing that immigration restriction was 
intended to do? 

Mr. CRISP may be doing the Democratic Party, as a political ma- 
chine, a fine bit of strategic work, but whether he realizes it or 
not he is playing the very mischief with his farmer constituents back 
in Georgia. And it may be the very essence of political strategy, from 
the point of view of the Republican Party, for Mr. Curtis to win 
all the southern help he can away from the McNary-Haugen idea to 
the support of a denatured, meaningless compromise. If his constitu- 
ents in Kansas are thinking straight on economics, if they realize their 
place in our present-day social and economic structure and take up 
the fight for themselves and their interests, as is right and as is best 
for the whole Nation; if they can not bring their Senator to support 
their cause conscientiously and vigorously, and he insists on bartering | 
away their hopes of a square deal, as he now seems so willing to do, 
they will leave that distinguished gentleman at home the next round. 

The time has come when agriculture has got to stand out boldly 
and firmly for its rights. In mapping out a course of action we should 
realize that our whole economic policy is and for years has been com- 
mitted to a hothouse system of protection—for industry. This has 
been true ever since we have been old enough to know what was going 
où. Take the Underwood tariff schedule for instance. This was a 
Democratic measure, and yet it was only unlike the present Republican 
measure in degree. The principle underlying both is about the same. 
The point is, if our farmers have a drop of practical blood in their 
veins, it must be very clear that the only way in the world that agri- 
culture will ever be able to step up and toe the line with industry 
and labor is to force the application of the same policy to agriculture 
that has been so effectively used to promote the special interests of 
industry and labor. And “force” is the right word. Nothing is 
going to be given to agriculture; nothing is going to be handed to it 
on a Silver platter. 

In taking up the fight we must remember that in many cases we are 
dealing with past masters at deception, individuals who, indeed, have on 
many occasions substituted honeyed words for honest, courageous ac- 
tion. We must remember, also, that those who feel that cheap food 
and cheap clothes are not only necessary to the success of labor and 
industry but a sort of born right are closely organized, powerfully 
financed, and powerfully intrenched. Nothing better illustrates this 
point than the position and attitude of the Secretary of our Treasury, 
one of the richest bankers and one of the most powerful industrialists 
in the world. Secretary Mellon in his vigorous opposition to the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen equalization fee principle based his argument upon the 
ground that if the principle was applied to agriculture it would imme- 
diately raise the price of farm products and increase the cost of living. 
And it is interesting to remember, too, that President Coolidge told 
the farmers to their teeth in a great convention in Chicago that they 
could have no such thing as an equalization fee, that it was just 
another name for a subsidy. Moreover, as he saw it, this was utterly 
uneconomic. But he believes in a tariff, subsidy or no subsidy, and he 
believes thoroughly in immigration restriction though it, too, is the 
equivalent of an enormous subsidy to labor. But anything of this sort 
for the farmer is not only uneconomic but is radically un-American. 

Senator CURTIS and Congressman CRISP are playing the administra- 
tion’s game, a game that will crush agriculture in this country down 
to the lowest levels of peasantry if continued with the same vengeance 
on down through the years ahead as that manifested in the past. Shall 
we see that? Maybe we who are now living won’t but our children 
certainly will if we who vote, if we who call ourselves citizens and 
guardians of the rights of the people sit complacently by and do noth- 
ing about it. If we could always be conscious of the fact that an office- 
holder above all things wants to hold to his office or get a better one, 
and that he can hear well and that he will act promptly when action is 
demanded by those to whom he must look for continuance in office, he 
would act and we would get things done with astonishing promptness. 
If there are those who question the logic of this statement there was 
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- never a more appropriate time than now to try it out and see whether 
-it is true or not, There ig Muscle Shoals yet to be disposed of, and 
there is this Curtis-Crisp compromise. We want Muscle Shoals devoted 
wholly to the r:anufacture of fertilizer in peace times and to be ready 
to serve the Nation with ammunition when we are at war. As to the 
* Curtis-Crisp compromise, it is a pernicious thing and should promptly be 
chloroformed. 

If Southern agriculture will put up a solid front and show becoming 
interest and energy, all of our Senators and all of our Congressmen 
will step in line and do what needs to be done, and in due time we will 
reap the rich reward for having done a little thinking and a little 
fighting in our own behalf. 


Mr. FUNK. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia [Mr. BACHMANN]. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Chairman, on January 17, 1927, the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in the case of McGrain 
against Daugherty, handed down a very important decision. 
This decision is of the utmost importance to the Congress and 
the public generally, because it deals with the power cf the 
Senate or the House of Representatives to compel through its 
own process a private individual to appear before it or one 
of its committees and give testimony needed to enable it to 
efficiently exercise a legislative function belonging to it under 
the Constitution. 

Mally S. Daugherty was subpenaed to appear before a select 
committee of the United States Senate to give testimony rela- 
tive to the administration of Harry M. Daugherty and the 
Department of Justice, which was being investigated by the 
Senate. The witness failed to appear, and the Senate adopted 
a resolution commanding the Sergeant at Arms to take into 
custody the body of the said Mally S. Daugherty and bring 
him before the bar of the Senate to answer such questions as 
the Senate may order propounded. The Sergeant at Arms took 
the witness into custody with the purpose of bringing him 
before the bar of the Senate, whereupon the witness petitioned 
the Federal district court for a writ of habeas corpus. Upon 
hearing, the district court held the detention was unlawful 
and discharged the witness on the ground that the Senate had 
exceeded its powers under the Constitution. The matter was 
then appealed to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The Supreme Court held that the power of inquiry with 
process to enforce it is an essential and appropriate auxiliary 
to legislative function; that the investigation was ordered for 
a legitimate object; that the witness wrongfully refused to 
appear and testify and was lawfully attached; that the Senate 
was entitled to have him give testimony pertinent to the 
inquiry, either at its bar or before the committee. 

This decision therefore settles the question that the Senate 
or the House of Representatives, both being on the same plane 
in this regard, has power through its own process to compel 
private individuals to appear before it or one of its committees 
and give testimony, to enable it efficiently to exercise legisla- 
tive functions belonging to it under the Constitution. 

I regard this case of such unusual importance that I desire 
to insert the decision in full as part of my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from West Virginia asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the manner indi- 
cated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BACHMANN. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to 
extend my remarks, I present the following opinion of the 
Supreme Court of the United States: 


SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 


(No. 28.—October Term, 1926) 


John J. McGrain, Deputy Sergeant at Arms of the United States Senate, 
appellant, v. Mally 8. Daugherty. Appeal from the District Court 
of the United States for the Southern District of Ohio 


{January 17, 1927] 


Mr. Justice Van Devanter delivered the opinion of the court. 

This is an appeal from the final order in a proceeding in habeas 
corpus discharging a recusant witness held in custody under process 
of attachment issued from the United States Senate in the course of 
an investigation which it was making of the administration of the 
Department of Justice. A full statement of the case is necessary. 

The Department of Justice is one of the great exetutive departments 
established by congressional enactment and has charge, among other 
things, of the initiation and prosecution of all suits, civil and criminal, 
which may be brought in the right and name of the United States to 
compel obedience or punish disobedience to its laws, to recover property 
obtained from it by unlawful or fraudulent means, or to safeguard its 
rights in other respects; and also of the assertion and protection of 
its interests when it or its officers are sued by others. The Attorney 
General is the head of the department, and its functions are all to be 
exercised under his supervision and direction. (Rev. Stats. secs. 346, 
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850, 359, 360, 361, 362, 367; Judicial Code, secs. 185, 212; c. 382, 
secs, 3, 5, 25 Stat. 858, 859; c. 647, sec. 4, 26 Stat. 209; c. 3935, 34 
Stat. 816; ce. 323, sec. 15, 38 Stat. 736; United States v. San Jacinto 
Tin Co., 125 U. S. 278, 278; Kern River Co. v. United States, 257 U. 8. 
147, 155; Ponzi v. Fessenden, 258 U. S. 254, 262.) 

Harry M. Daugherty became the Attorney General March 5, 1921, 
and held that office until March 28, 1924, when he resigned, Late in 
that period various charges of misfeasance and nonfeasance in the 
Department of Justice after he became its supervising head were 
brought to the attention of the Senate by individual Senators and 
made the basis of an insistent demand that the department be investi- 
gated to the end that the practices and deficiencies which, according 
to the charges, were operating to prevent or impair its right adminis- 
tration might be definitely ascertained, and that appropriate and effec- 
tive measures might be taken to remedy or eliminate the evil. 

The Senate regarded the charges as grave and requiring legislative 

attention and action. Accordingly it formulated, passed, and invited 
the House of Representatives to pass (and that body did pass) two 
measures taking important litigation then in immediate contemplation 
out of the control of the Departnyent of Justice and placing the same in 
charge of special counsel to be appointed by the President (Conc. REC., 
68th Cong., 1st sess., pp. 1520, 1521, 1728; c. 16, 43 Stat. 5; Coxa. 
REc., 68th Cong., ist sess., pp. 1591, 1974; c. 39, 43 Stat. 15; c. 42, 
43 Stat. 16) ; and also adopted a resolution authorizing and directing a 
select committee of five Senators— 
“to investigate circunrstances and facts, and report the same to the 
Senate, concerning the alleged failure of Harry M. Daugherty, Attorney 
General of the United States, to prosecute properly violators of the 
Sherman Antitrust Act and the Clayton Act against monopolies and 
unlawful restraint of trade; the alleged neglect and failure of the said 
Harry M. Daugherty, Attorney General of the United States, to arrest 
and prosecute Albert B. Fall, Harry F. Sinclair, E. L. Doheny, C. R. 
Forbes, and their coconspirators in defrauding the Government, as well 
as the alleged neglect and failure of the said Attorney General to arrest 
and prosecute many others for violations of Federal statutes, and his 
alleged failure to prosecute properly, efficiently, and promptly, and to 
defend all manner of civil and criminal actions wherein the Government 
of the United States is interested as a party plaintiff or defendant. 
And said committee is further directed to inquire into, investigate, and 
report to the Senate the activities of the said Harry M. Daugherty, 
Attorney General, and any of his assistants in the Department of Jus- 
tice which would in any manner tend to impair their efficiency or 
influence as representatives of the Government of the United States.” 

The resolution also authorized the committee to send for books and 
papers, to subpcena witnesses, to adnrinister oaths, and to sit at such 
times and places as it might deem advisable. (For the full resolution 
and two amendments adopted shortly thereafter see Conc. REC., 68th 
Cong., 1st sess., pp. 3299, 3409-3410, 3548, 4126.) 

In the course of the investigation the committee issued and caused 
to be duly served on Mally S. Daugherty—who was a brother of Harry 
M. Daugherty and president of the Midland National Bank, of Wash- 
ington Court House, Ohio—a subpena commanding him to appear 
before the committee for the purpose of giving testimony bearing on 
the subject under investigation, and to bring with him the “ deposit 
ledgers of the Midland National Bank since November 1, 1920; also 
note files and transcript of owners of every safety vault; also records 
of income drafts; also records of any individual account or accounts 
showing withdrawals of amounts of $25,000 or over during above 
period.” The witness failed to appear. 

A little later in the course of the investigation the committee issued 
and caused to be duly served on the same witness another subpena 
commanding him to appear before it for the purpose of giving testimony 
relating to the subject under consideration, nothing being said in this 
subpena about bringing records, books, or papers. The witness again 
failed to appear, and no excuse was offered by him for either failure. 

The committee then made a report to the Senate stating that the 
subpenas had been issued; that according to the officer’s returns— 
copies of which accompanied the report—the witness was personally 
served; and that he had failed and refused to appear. (S. Rept. No. 
475, 68th Cong., Ist sess.) After a reading of the report, the Senate 
adopted a resolution reciting these facts and proceedings, as follows 
(Conc. Rec., 68th Cong., 1st sess., pp. 7215-7217) : 

‘Whereas the appearance and testimony of the said M. S. Daugherty 
is material and necessary in order that the committee may properly 
execute the functions imposed upon it and may obtain information 
necessary as a basis for such legislative and other action as the Senate 
may deem necessary and proper: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the President of the Senate pro tempore issue his 
warrant commanding the Sergeant at Arms or his deputy to take into 
custody the body of the said M. S. Daugherty, wherever found, and to 
bring the said M. S. Daugherty before the bar of the Senate, then and 
there to answer such questions pertinent to the matter under inquiry 
as the Senate may order the President of the Senate pro tempore to 
propound; and to keep the snid M. S. Daugherty in custody to await 
the further order of the Senate.” 
` It will be observed from the terms of the resolution that the warrant 
was to be issued in furtherance of the effort to obtain the personal 
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testimony of the witness and, like the second subpena, was not in- 
tended to exact from him the production of the various records, books, 
and papers named in the first subpena. 

The warrant was issued agreeably to the resolution and was ad- 
dressed simply to the Sergeant at Arms. That officer on receiving the 
warrant indorsed thercon a direction that it be executed by John J. 
McGrain, already his deputy, and delivered it to him for execution. 

The deputy, proceeding under the warrant, took the witness into 
custody at Cincinnati, Ohio, with the purpose of bringing him before 
the bar of the Senate as commanded ; whereupon the witness petitioned 
the Federal district court in Cincinnati for a writ of habeas corpus. 
The writ was granted and the deputy made due return, setting forth 
the warrant and the cause of the detention. After a hearing the 
court held the attachment and detention unlawful and discharged the 
witness, the decision being put on the ground that the Senate in di- 
recting the investigation and in ordering the attachment exceeded its 
powers under the Constitution (299 Fed. 620). The deputy prayed 
nand was allowed a direct appeal to this court under section 238 of 
the Judicial Code as then existing. 

We have given the case earnest and prolonged consideration, because 
the principal questions involved are of unusual importance and deli- 
cacy. They are (a) whether the Senate—or the House of Representa- 
‘tives, both being on the same plane in this regard—has power, through 
its own process, to compel a private individual to appear before it 
or one of its committees and give testimony needed to enable it 
efficiently to exercise a legislative function belonging to it under the 
Constitution, and (b) whether it sufficiently appears that the process 
was being employed in this instance to obtain testimony for that 
purpose. 

Other questions are presented which in regular course should be 
taken up first.. 

Yhne witness challenges the authority of the deputy to execute the 
warrant on two grounds—that there was no provision of law for a 
deputy, and that, even if there were such a provision, a deputy could 
not execute the warrant because it was addressed simply. to the 
Sergeant at Arms. We are of opinion that neither ground is tenable. © 

The Senate adopted in 1889 and has retained ever since a standing 
order declaring that the Sergeant at Arms may appoint deputies “to 
serve process or perform other duties ” in his stead, that they shall be 
“ officers of the Senate,” and that acts done and returns made by them 
“shall have like effect and be of the same validity as if performed 
or made by the Sergeant at Arms in person.” (Senate Journal 47, 
51-1, December 17, 1889; Senate Rules and Manual, 68th Cong., p. 114.) 
In actual practice the Senate has given full effect to the order; and 
Congress has sanctioned the practice under it by recognizing the depu- 
ties—sometimes called assistants—as officers of the Senate, by fixing 
-their compensation and by making appropriations to pay them. (41 
Stat. 632, 1253; 42 Stat. 424, 1266; 43 Stat. 33, 580, 1288.) Thus 
there was ample provision of law for a deputy. 

The fact that the warrant was addressed simply to the Sergeant at 
Arms is not of special significance. His authority was not to be tested 
by the warrant alone. Other criteria were to be considered. The 
standing order and the resolution under which the warrant was issued 
plainly contemplated that he yas to be free to execute the warrant in 
person or to direct a deputy to execute it. They expressed the inten- 
tion of the Senate; and the words of the warrant were to be taken, as 
they well could be, in a sense which would give effect to that intention. 
Thus understood, the warrant admissibly could be executed by a deputy 
if the Sergeant at Arms so directed, which he did. 

The case of Sanborn v. Carleton (15 Gray 399), on which the witness 
relies, related to a warrant issued to the Sergeant at Arms in 1860, 
which he deputed another to execute. At that time there was no stand- 
ing rule or statute permitting him to act through a deputy, nor was 
there anything in the resolution under which the warrant was issued 
indicative of a purpose to permit him to do so. All that was decided 
was that in the absence of a permissive provision, in the warrant or 
elsewhere, he could not commit its execution to another. The provision 
which was absent in that case and deemed essential is present in this. 

The witness points to the provision in the fourth amendment to the 
Constitution declaring “no warrants shall issue but upon probable 
cause supported by oath or affirmation,” and contends that the warrant 
was void because the report of the committee on which it was bascd 
was unsworn. We think the contention overlooks the relation of the 
committee to the Senate and to the matters reported, and puts aside 
the accepted interpretation of the constitutional provision. . 

The committee was a part of the Senate, and its members were 
acting under their oath of office as Senators. The matters reported 
pertained to their proceedings and were within their own knowledge. 
They had issued the subpoenas, had received and examined the officer’s 
returns thereon (copies of which accompanied the report), and knew 
the witness had not obeyed either subpcena or offered any excuse for 
his’ failure to do so. l 

The constitutional provision was not intended to establish a new 
principle, but to affirm and preserve a cherished rule of the common 
law designed to prevent the issue of groundless warrants. In legislá- 
tive practice committee reports are regarded as madé under the šance- 
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tion of the oath of office of its members; and where the matters re- 
ported are within the committee’s knowledge and constitute probable 
cause for an attachment such reports are acted on and given effect, 
without requiring that they be supported by further oath or affirmation, 
This is not a new practice, but one which has come down from an 
early period. It was well recognized before the constitutional provi- 
sion was adopted, has beech followed ever sincc, and appears never to 
have been challenged until now. Thus it amounts to a practical in- 
terpretation, long continued, of both the original common-law rule 
and the affirming constitutional provision, and should be given effect 
accordingly. (Prigg v. Pennsylvania, 16 Pet. 539, 620-621; The Laura, 
114 U. S. 411, 416; McPherson v. Blacker, 146 U. S. 1, 35-36; Ex parte 
Grossman, 267 U. S. 87, 118; Myers v. United States (October 235, 
1926).) 

The principle underlying the legislative practice has also been recog- 
nized and applied in judicial proceedings. This is illustrated by the 
settled rulings that courts in dealing with contempts committed in 
their presence may order commitments, without other proof than their 
own knowledge of the occurrence (Ex parte Terry, 128 U. S, 289, 307, 
et seq.; Holcomb v. Cornish, 8 Conn. 375; 4 Blackst. Com. 286), and 
that they may issue attachments, based on their own knowledge of the 
default, where intended witnesses or jurors fail to appear in obedi- 
ence to process shown by the officer’s return to have been duly served. 
(Robbins v. Gorham, 25-N. Y. 588; Wilson v. State, 57 Ind. 71.) A 
further illustration is found in the rulings that grand jurors, acting 
under the sanction of their oath as such, may find and return indict- 
ments based solely on their own knowledge of the particular offenses, 
and that warrants may be issued on such indictments without further 
oath or affirmation (Hale v. Henkel, 201 U. S. 43, 60-62; Regina v. 
Russell, 2 Car. & Mar. 247; Commonwealth v. Hayden, 163 Mass. 453, 
455; Decision of Mr. Justice Catron, reported in Wharton’s Cr. Pl. & 
Pr., 8th ed., pp. 224-226) ; and still another is found in the practice 
which recognizes that where grand jurors, under their oath as such, 
report to the court that a witness brought before them has refused to 
testify the court may act on that report, although otherwise unsworn, 
and order the witness brought before it by attachment. (See Hale v. 
Henkel, supra; Blair v. United States, 250 U. S. 273; Nelson v. United 
States, 201 U. S. 92, 95; Equity Rule 52, 226 U. S. Appendix 15: Heard 
v. Pierce, 8 Cush. 338.) 

We think the legislative practice, fortified as it is by the judicial 
practice, shows that the report of the committee—which was based on 
the committee’s own knowledge and made under the sanction of the 
oath of office of its members—was sufficiently supported by oath to 
satisfy the constitutional requirement. 

The witness also points to the provision in the warrant and in the 
resolution under which it was issued requiring that he be “brought 
before the bar of the Senate, then and there” to give testimony “ perti- 
nent to the subject under inquiry,” and contends that an essential 
prerequisite to such an attachment was wanting, because he neither 
had been subpenaed to appear and testify before the Senate nor had 
refused to do so. The argument in support of the contention pro- 
ceeds on the assumption that the warrant of attachment “is to be 
treated precisely the same as if no subpena had been issued by the 
committee, and the same as if the witness had not refused to testify 
before the committee.” In our opinion the contention and the assump- 
tion are both untenable. The committee was acting for the Senate 
and under its authorization; and therefore the subpenas which the 
committee issued and the wituess refused to obey are to be treated 
as if issued by the Senate. The warrant was issued as an auxiliary 
process to compel him to give the testimony sought by the subpoenas; 
and its nature in this respect is not affected by the direction that 
his testimony be given at the bar of the Senate instead of before the 
committee. If the Senate deemed it proper, in view of his contumacy, 
to give that direction it was at liberty to do so. 

The witness sets up an interlocutory injunction granted by a State 
court at Washington Court House, Ohio, in a suit brought by the Mid- 
land National Bank against two members of the investigating commit- 
tee, and contends that the attachment was in violation of that injunc- 
tion and therefore unlawful. The contention is plainly ill-founded. 
The injunction was granted the same day the second subpena was 
served, but whether earlier or later in the day does not appear. All 
that the record discloses about the injunction is comprised in the para- 
graph copied in the margin from the witness’s petition for habeas 
corpus. (“On the 11th day of April, 1924, in an action in the court of 
common pleas of said Fayette County, Ohio, in which said the Midland 
National Bank was plaintif and said B. K. WHEELER and SMITH W. 
BRooKHART were defendants, upon the petition of said bank said court 
granted a temporary restraining order enjoining and restraining said 
defendants and their agents, servants, and employees from entering into 
said banking room and from taking, examining, or investigating any of 
the books, accounts, records, promissory notes, securities, letters, cor- 
respondence, papers, or ‘any other property of said bank or of its 
depositors, borrowers, or customers in said banking room and from in 
any manner molesting and interfering with the business and affairs of 
said bank, its officers, agents, servants, and the business of its deposi- 
tors, borrowers and customers with said bank until the further order 
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of said court. The said defendants were duly served with process in 
said action and duly served with copies of said temporary restraining 
order on said 11th day of April, 1924, and said injunction has not been 
modified by said court and no further order has been made in said case 
by said court, and said injunction is in full force and effect.”) But 
it is apparent from what is disclosed ‘that the injunction did not pur- 
port to place any restraint on the witness, nor to restrain the com- 
mittee from demanding that he appear and testify personally to what 
he knew respecting the subject under investigation ; and also that what 
the injunction did purport to restrain has no bearing on the power of 
the Senate to enforce that demand by attachment. 

In approaching the principal questions, which remain to be considered, 
two observations are in order. One is that we are not now concerned 
with the direction in the first subpeena that the witness produce various 
records, books, and papers of the Midland National Bank. That direc- 
tion was not repeated in the second subpoena; and is not sought to be 
enforced by the attachment. This was recognized by the court below, 
299 Fed. 623, and is conceded by counsel for the appellant. The other 
is that we are not now concerned with the right of the Senate to pro- 
pound or the duty of the witness to answer specific questions, for as 
yet no questions have been propounded to him. He is asserting—and 
is standing on his assertion—that the Senate is without power to 
interrogate him, even if the questions propounded be pertinent and 
otherwise legitimate—which for present purposes must be assumed. 

The first of the principal questions—the one which the witness par- 
ticularly presses on our attention—is, as before shown, whether the 
Senate—or the House of Representatives, both being on the same plane 
in this regard—has power, through its own process, to compel a pri- 
vate individual to appear before it or one of its committees and give 
testimony needed to enable it efficiently to exercise a legislative func- 
tion belonging to it under the Constitution. 

The Constitution provides for a Congress consisting of a Senate 
and louse of Representatives and invests it with “all legislative 
powers ” granted to the United States, and with power “to make all 
laws which shall be necessary and proper” for carrying into execu- 
tion these powers and “all other powers” vested by the Constitution 
in the United States or in any department or office thereof. (Art. 
I, secs. 1, 8.) Other provisions show that while bills can become 
laws only after being considered and passed by both Houses of Con- 
gress, each IIouse is to be distinct from the other, to have its own 
officers and rules, and to exercise its legislative function independ- 
ently. (Story, Const., sec. 545 et seq.; 1 Kent’s Com., p. 222; Art. 
I, sees, 2, 3, 5, 7.) But there is no provision expressly investing 
cither House with power to make investigations and exact testimony 
to the end that it may exercise its legislative function advisedly and 
effectively. So the question arises whether this power is so far inci- 
dental to the legislative function as to be implied. 

In actual legislative practice power to secure needed information 
by such means has long been treated as an attribute of the power to 
legislate. It was so regarded in the British Parliament and in the 
Colonial legislatures before the American Revolution; and a like view 
has prevailed and been carried into effect in both Houses of Congress 
and in most of the State legislatures. (May’s Parliamentary Practice, 
2d ed., pp. 80, 295, 299; Cushing’s Legislative Practice, secs. 634, 
1901-1903; 3 Hinds’ Precedents, secs. 1722, 1725, 1727, 1813-1820; 
Covley’s Constitutional Limitations, 6th ed., p. 161.) 

This power was both asserted and exerted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1792, when it appointed a select committee to inquire into 
the St. Clair expedition and authorized the committee to send for 
necessary persons, papers, and records. Mr. Madison, who had taken 
an important part in framing the Constitution only five years before, 
and four of his associates in that work were Members of the House 
of Representatives at the time, and all voted for the inquiry. (3 Cong. 
Ann. 494.) Other exertions of the power by the House of Representa- 
tives, as also by the Senate, are shown in the citations already made. 
Among those by the Senate, the inquiry ordered in 1859 respecting the 
raid by John Brown and his adherents on the armory and arsenal of 
the United States at Harpers Ferry is of special significance. The 
resolution directing the inquiry authorized the committee to send for 
persons and papers, to inquire into the facts pertaining to the raid 
and the means by which it was organized and supported, and to report 
what legislation, if any, was necessary to preserve the peace of the 
country and protect the public property. The resolution was briefly 
discussed and adopted without opposition. (Cong. Globe, 36th Cong., 1st 
sess., pp. 141, 152.) Later on the committee reported that Thaddeus 
Hyatt, although subpcnaed to appear as a witness, had refused to do 
so; whereupon the Senate ordered that he be attached and brought 
before it to answer for his refusal. When he was brought in he 
answered by challenging the power of the Senate to direct the inquiry 
and exact testimony to aid it in exercising its legislative function. The 
question of power thus presented was thoroughly discussed by several 
Senators—Mr. Sumner, of Massachusetts, taking the lead in denying 
the power and Mr. Fessenden, of Maine, in supporting it. Sectional 
and party lines were put aside, and the question was debated and deter- 
mined with special regard to principle and ‘precedent. The vote was 
taken on a resolution pronouncing the witness’s answer insufficient and 
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directing that he be committed until he should signify that he was 
ready and willing to testify. The resolution was adopted—44 Sen- 
ators voting for it and 10 against. (Cong. Globe, 36th Cong., 1st 
sess., pp. 1100-1109, 3006-3007.) The arguments advanced in support 
of the power are fairly reflected by the following excerpts from the 
debate : 

“ Mr. FRSSENDEN of Maine. Where will you stop? Stop, I say, just 
at that point where we have gone far enough to accomplish the pur- 
poses for which we were created; and these purposes are defined in the 
Constitution. What are they? The great purpose is legislation, There 
are some other things, but I speak of legislation as the principal pur- 
pose. Now, what do we propose to do here? We propose to legislate 
upon a given state of facts, perhaps, or under a given necessity. Well, 
sir, proposing to legislate, we want information. We have it not our- 
selves. It is not to be presumed that we know everything: and if 
anybody does presume it, it is a very great mistake, as we know by 
experience. We want information on certain subjects. How are we 
to get it? The Senator says, ask for it. I am ready to ask for it; 
but suppose the person whom we ask will not give it to us; what then? 
Have we not power to compel him to come before us? Is this power, 
which has been exercised by Parliament, and by all legislative bodies 
down to the present day without dispute—the power to inquire into 
subjects upon which they are disposed to legislate—lost to us? Are 
we not in the possession of it? Are we deprived of it simply because 
we hold our power here under a Constitution which defines what our 
duties are and what we are called upon to do? 

“Congress have appointed committees after committees, time after 
time, to make inquiries on subjects of legislation. Had we not power 
to do it? Nobody questioned our authority to do it. We have given 
them authority to send for persons and papers during the recess. No- 
body questioned our authority. We appoint committees during the 
session with power to send for persons and papers. Have we not that 
authority, if necessary to legislation? 

* xk + + s + + 

“Sir, with regard to myself, all I have to inquire into is: Is this a 
legitimate and proper object committed to me under the Constitution? 
And then, as to the mode of accomplishing it, I am ready to use 
judiciously, calmly, moderately, all the power which I believe is neces- 
Sary and inherent in order to do that which I am appointed to do; 
and, I take it, I violate no rights, either of the people generally or of 
the individual, by that course, 

“ Mr. CRITTENDEN, of Kentucky. I come now to a question where the 
cooperation of the two branches is not necessary. There are some 
things that the Senate may do. How? According to a mode of its own. 
Are we to ask the other branch of the Legislature to concede by law to 
us the power of making such an inquiry as we are now making? Has 
not each branch the right to make what inquiries and investigation it 
thinks proper to make for its own action? Undoubtedly. You say we 
must have a law for it. Can we have a law? Is it not, from the very 
nature of the case, incidental to you as a Senate, if you, as a Senate, 
have the power of instituting an inquiry and of proceeding with that 
inquiry? I have endeavored to show that we have that powcr. We 
have a right, in consequence of it, a necessary incidental power, to sum- 
mon witnesses, if witnesses are necessary. Do we require the concur- 
rence of the other House to that? It is a power of our own. If you 
have a right to do the thing of your own motion, you must have all 
powers that are necessary to do it. 

“The means of carrying into effect by law all the granted powers is 
given where legislation is applicable and necessary; but there are sub- 
ordinate matters, not amounting to laws; there are inquiries of the one 
House or the other House, which cach House has a right to conduct; 
which each has from the beginning exercised the power to conduct, and 
each has from the beginning summoned witnesses. This has been the 
practice of the Government from the beginning, and if we have a right 
to summon the witness all the rest follows as a matter of course.” 

The deliberate solution of the question on that occasion has been ac- 
cepted and followed on other occasions by both Houses of Congress, and 
never has been rejected or questioned by either. 

The State courts quite generally have held that the power to legis- 
late carries with it by necessary implication ample authority to obtaia 
information needed in the rightful exercise of that power, and to employ 
compulsory process for the purpose. 

In Burnham v. Morrisey (14 Gray, 226, 239) the Supreme Judicial 
Court of Massachusetts, in sustaining an exertion of this power by one 
branch of the legislature of that Commonwealth, said: 

“The house of representatives has many duties to perform, which 
necessarily require it to receive evidence and examine witnesses. 
* * * It has often occasion to acquire a certain knowledge of facts 
in order to the proper performance of legislative duties. We therefore 
think it clear that it has the constitutional right to take evidence, to 
summon witnesses, and to compel them to appear and testify. This 
power to summon and examine witnesses it may exercise by means of 
committees.” 

In Wilckens v. Willet (1 Keyes 521, 525), a case which presented the 
question whether the House of Representatives of the United States 
possesses this power, the Court of Appeals of New York said: 


“That the power exists there admits of no doubt whatever. 
necessary incident to the sovereign power of making laws, and its 
exercise is often indispensable to the great end of enlightened, judicious, 
and wholesome legislation.” 

In People v. Keeler (99 N. Y. 463, 482, 483), where the validity of a 
statute of New York recognizing and giving effect to this power was 
drawn in question, the court of appeals approvingly quoted what it had 
said in Wilckens v. Willet, and added: 

“Tt is difficult to conceive any constitutional objection which can be 
raised to the provision authorizing legislative committees to take testi- 
mony and te summon witnesses. In many cases it may be indispensable 
to intelligent and effectual legislation to ascertain the facts which are 
claimed to give rise to the necessity for such legislation and the remedy 
required, and, irrespective of the question whether in the absence of a 
statute, to that effect either house would have the power to imprison a 
recusant witness, I can not yield to the claim that a statute authorizing 
it to enforce its process in that manner is in excess of the legislative 
power. To await the slow process of indictment and prosecution for a 
misdemeanor might prove quite ineffectual, and necessary legislation 
might be obstructed, and, perhaps, defeated, if the legislative body had 
no other and more summary means of enforcing its right to obtain the 
required information. That the power may be abused is no ground for 
denying its existence. It is a limited power and should be kept within 
its proper bounds; and when these are exceeded, a jurisdictional ques- 

` tion is presented which is cognizable in the courts. * * + Through- 
out this Union the practice of legislative bodies, and in this State, the 
statutes existing at the time the present constitution was adopted, and 
whose validity has never before been questioned by our courts, afford 
strong arguments in favor of the recognition of the right of either house 
to compel the attendance of witnesses for legislative purposes, as one 
which has been generally conceded to be an appropriate adjunet to the 
power of legislation, and one which, to say the least, the State legis- 
lature has constitutional authority to regulate and enforce by statute.” 

Other decisions by State courts recognizing and sustaining the legis- 
lative practice are found in Falvey v. Massing (7 Wis. 630, 635-638), 
State v. Frear (138 Wis. 173), Ex parte Parker (74 S. C. 466, 470), 
Sullivan v. Hill (73 W. Va. 49, 53), Lowe v. Summers (69 Mo. App. 
637, 649-650). An instructive decision on the question is also found in 
Ex parte Dansereau (1875) (19 L. C. Jur. 210), where the legislative 
assembly of the Province of Quebec was held to possess this power as a 
necessary incident of its power to legislate. 

We have referred to the practice of the two Houses of Conarcans ; 
and we now shall notice some significant congresstonal enactments. 
May 3, 1798 (c. 36, 1 Stat. 554), Congress provided that oaths or 
affirmations might be administered to witnesses by the President of the 
Senate, the Speaker of the House of Representatives, the chairman of a 
comnyittee of the whole, or the chairman of a select committee, “in any 
case under their examination.” February 8, 1817 (c. 10, 3 Stat. 345), 
it enlarged that provision so as to include the chairman of a standing 
committee. January 24, 1857 (c. 19, 11 Stat. 155), it passed “An act 
more effectually to enforce the attendance of witnesses on the summons 
of either House of Congress, and to compel them to discover testi- 
mony.” This act provided, first, that any person summoned as a 
witness to give testimony or produce papers in any matter under inquiry 
before either House of Congress, or any committee of either House, 
who should willfully make default, or, if appearing, should refuse to 
answer any question pertinent to the inquiry, should, in addition to the 
pains and penalties then existing (the reference is to the power of the 
particular House to deal with the contempt. In re Chapman (166 U. S. 
661, 671-672)), be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and be subject to 
indictment and punishment as there prescribed; and secondly, that no 
person should be excused from giving evidence in such an inquiry on 
the ground that it might tend to incriminate or disgrace him, nor be 
held to answer criminally, or be subjected to any penalty or forfeiture 
for any fact or act as to which he was required to testify, excepting 
that he might be subjected to prosecution for perjury committed while 
so testifying. 

January 24, 1862, c. 11, 12 Stat. 333, Congress modified the immunity 
provision in particulars not material here. These enactments are now 
embodied in sections 101-104 and 859 of Revised Statutes. They show 
very plainly that Congress intended thereby (a) to recognize the power 
of either House to institute inquiries and exact evidence touching sub- 
jects within its jurisdiction and on which it was disposed to act (in 
construing section 1 of the act of 1857 as reproduced in section 102 of 
the Revised Statutes, this court said in In re Chapman (166 U. S. 661, 
667): “ It is true that the reference fs to ‘any’ matter under inquiry, 
and so on, and it is suggested that this is fatally defective because too 
broad and unlimited in its extent; but nothing is better settled than that 
statutes should receive a sensible construction, such as will effectuate 
the legislative intention, and, if possible, so as to avoid an unjust or an 
absurd conclusion, Lau Ow Bew v. United States (144 U. S. 47, 59) ; and 
we think that the word ‘any,’ as used in these sections, refers to mat- 
ters within the jurisdiction of the two Houses of Congress, before them 
for consideration and proper for their action; to questions pertinent 
thereto; and to facts or papers bearing thereon ”): (b) to recognize 
that such inquiries may be conducted through committees; (c) to 
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subject defaulting and contumacious witnesses to: indictment and pun- 
ishment in the courts, and thereby to enable either House to exert the 
power of inquiry “ more effectually ” (this court has said of the act of 
1857 that “it was necessary and proper for carrying into execution the 
powers vested in Congress and in each lfouse thereof.” In re Chapman 
(166 U. S. 661, 671) ; and (d) to open the way for obtaining evidence in 
such an inquiry, which otherwise could not be obtained, by exempting 
witnesses required to give evidence therein from criminal and penal 
prosecutions in respect of matters disclosed by their evidence. 

Four decisions of this court are cited and more or less relied on, and 
we now turn to them. l 

The first decision was in Anderson v. Dunn (6 Wheat. 204). The 
question there was whether, under the Constitution, the House of Rep- 
resentatives has power to attach and punish a person other than a 
Member for contempt of its authority; in fact, an attempt to bribe 
one of its Members. The court regarded the power as essential to the 
effective exertion of other powcrs expressly granted, and, therefore, as 
implied. The argument advanced to the contrary was that as the 


‘Constitution expressly grants to each House power to punish or expel 


its own Members and says nothing about punishing others, the implica- 
tion or inference, if any, is that power to punish one who is not a 
Member is neither given nor intended. The court answered this by 
saying: 

“There is not in the whole of that admirable instrument a grant 
of powers which does not draw after it others, not expressed, but vital 
to their exercise; not substantive and independent, indeed, but 
auxiliary and subordinate.” (Page 225.) 

“This argument proves too much; for its direct application would 
lead to annihilation of almost every power of Congress. To enforce 
its laws upon any subject without the sanction of punishment is ob- 
viously impossible. Yet there is an express grant of power to punish 
in one class of cases, and one only, and all the punishing power exer- 
cised by Congress in any cases, except those which relate to piracy 
and offenses against the laws of nations, is derived from implication. 
Nor did the idea ever occur to anyone that the express grant in one 
class of cases repelled the assumption of the punishing power in any 
other. The truth is that the exercise of the powers given over their 
own Members was of such a delicate nature that.a constitutional pro- 
vision became necessary to assert or communicate it. Constituted, as 
that body is, of the delegates of confederated States, some such pro- 
vision was necessary to guard against their mutual jealousy, since 
every proceeding against a Representative would indirectly affect the 
honor or interests of the State which sent him.” (Page 233.) 

The next decision was in Kilbourn v. Thompson (103 U. S. 168). 
The question there was whether the House of Representatives had 
exceeded its power in directing one of its committees to make a par- 
ticular investigation. The decision was that it had. The principles 
announced and applied in the case are: That neither House of Con- 
gress possesses a ‘“‘ general power of making inquiry into the private 
affairs of the citizen”; that the power actually possessed is limited 
to inquiries relating to matters of which the particular House “ has 
jurisdiction,” and in respect of which it rightfully may take other 
action; that if the inquiry relates to “a matter wherein relief or 
redress could be had only by a judicial proceeding” it is not within 
the range of this power, but must be left to the courts, conformably 
to the constitutional separation of governmental powers; and that for 
the purpose of determining the essential character of the inquiry, re- 
course may be had to the resolution or order under which it is made. 
The court examined the resolution which was the basis of the particular 
inquiry, and ascertained therefrom that the inquiry related to a private 
real-estate pool or partnership in the District of Columbia. Jay Cook 
& Co. had had an interest in the pool, but had become bankrupts, 
and their estate was in course of administration in a Federal bank- 
ruptey court in Pennsylvania. The United States was one of their 
creditors. The trustee in the bankruptcy proceeding had effected a 
settlement of the bankrupts’ interest in the pool, and, of course, his 
action was subject to examination and approval or disapproval by 
the bankruptcy court. Some of the creditors, including the United 
States, were dissatisfied with the settlement. In these circumstances, 
disclosed in the preamble, the resolution directed the committee ‘“ to 
inquire into the matter and history of said real-estate pool and the 
character of said settlement, with the amount of property involved 
in which Jay Cook & Co. were interested, and the amount paid or to 
be paid in said settlement, with power to send for persons and papers, 
and report to the House.” 

The court pointed out that the resolution contained no suggestion of 
contemplated legislation; that the matter was one in respect to which 
no valid legislation could be had; that the bankrupts’ estate and the 
trustee’s settlement were still pending in the bankruptcy court; and 
that the United States and other creditors were free to press their 
claims in that proceeding. And on these grounds the court held that 
in undertaking the investigation “the House of Representatives not 
only exceeded the limit of its own authority but assumed power which 
could only be properly exercised by another branch of the Government, 
beeause it was in its nature clearly judicial.” 
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The case has been cited at times, and is cited to us now, as strongly 
intimating, if not holding, that neither House of Congress has power 
to make inquiries and exact evidence in aid of contemplated legislation. 
There are expressions in the opinion which, separately considered, might 
bear such an interpretation; but that this was not intended is shown 
by the immediately succeeding statement (p. 189) that “ This latter 
proposition is one which we do not propose to decide in the present case 
because we are able to decide the case without passing upon the exist- 
ence or nonexistence of such a power in aid of the legislative function.” 

Next in order is In re Chapman (166 U. S. 661). The inquiry there 
in question was conducted under a resolution of the Senate and related 
to charges, published in the press, that Senators were yielding to cor- 
rupt influences in considering a tariff bill then before the Senate and 
were speculating in stocks the value of which would be affected by 
pending amendments to the bill. Chapman appeared before the com- 
mittee in response to a subpeena, but refused to answer questions perti- 
nent to the inquiry, and was indicted and convicted under the act of 
1857 for his refusal. The court sustained the constitutional validity of 
the act of 1857, and, after referring to the constitutional provision 
empowering either House to punish its Members for disorderly behavior 
and by a vote of two-thirds to expel a Member, held that the inquiry 
related to the integrity and fidelity of Senators in the discharge of 
their duties, and therefore to a matter “ within the range of the con- 
gtitutional powers of the Senate,” and in respect of which it could 
compel witnesses to appear and testify. 

In overruling an objection that the inquiry was without any defined 
or admissible purpose, in that the preamble and resolution made no 
reference to any contemplated expulsion, censure, or other action by 
the Senate, the court held that they adequately disclosed a subject- 
matter of which the Senate had jurisdiction, that it was not essential 
that the Senate declare in advance what it meditated doing, and that 
the assumption could not be indulged that the Senate. was making 
the inquiry without a legitimate object. 

The case is relied on here as fully sustaining the power of either 
House to conduct investigations and exact testimony from witnesses 
for legislative purposes. In the course of the opinion (p. 671) it is 
said that disclosures by witnesses may be compelled constitutionally 
“to enable the respective bodies to discharge their legitimate func- 
tions, and that it was to effect this that the act of 1857 was passed ” ; 
and also ‘“ We grant that Congress could not divest itself, or either 
of its Houses, of the essential and inherent power to punish for con- 
tempt, in cases to which the power of either House properly extended ; 
but, because Congress, by the act of 1857, sought to aid each of the 
Houses in the discharge of its constitutional functions, it does not 
follow that any delegation of the power in each to punish for con- 
tempt was involved.” The terms “legitimate functions” and “ con- 
stitutional functions” are broad and might well be regarded as in- 
cluding the legislative function, but as the case in hand did not call 
for any expression respecting that function, it hardly can be said 
that these terms were purposely used as including it. 

The latest case is Marshall v. Gordon (243 U. S. 521). The question 
there was whether the House of Representatives exceeded its power in 
punishing, as for a contempt of its authority, a person—not a Member— 
who had written, published, and sent to the chairman of one of its 
committees an ill-tempered and irritating letter respecting the action 
and purposes of the committee. Power to make inquiries and obtain 
evidence by compulsory process was not involved. T.-: court recog- 
nized distinctly that the House of Representatives has implied power 
to punish a person not a Member for contempt, as was ruled in Ander- 
son v. Dunn, supra, but held that its action in this instance was with- 
out constitutional justification. The decision was put on the ground 
that the letter, while offensive and vexatious, was not calculated or 
likely to affect the House in any of its proceedings or in the exercise 
of any of its functions—in short, that the act which was punished as 
a contempt was not of such a character as to bring it within the rule 
that an express power draws after it others which are necessary and 
appropriate to give effect to it. 

While these cases are not decisive of the question we are consid- 
ering, they definitely settle two propositions which we recognize as 
entirely sound and having a bearing on its solution: One, that the two 
Houses of Congress in their separate relations possess not only such 
powers as are expressly granted to them by the Constitution, hut such 
auxiliary powers as are necessary and appropriate to make the express 
powers effective; and, the other, that neither House is invested with 
“ general” power to inquire into private affairs and compel disclo- 
sures, but only with such limited power of inquiry as is shown to exist 
when the rule of constitutional interpretation just stated is rightly 
applied. The latter proposition has further support in Harriman v. 
Interstate Commerce Commission (211 U. S. 407, 417-419) and Federal 
Trade Commission v. American Tobacco Co. (264 U. S. 298, 305-306). 

With this review of the legislative practice, congressional enactments 
and court decisions we proceed to a statement of our conclusions on 
the question. 

We are of opinion that the power of inquiry—with process to enforce 
it—is an essential and appropriate auxiliary to the legislative function. 
It was so regarded and employed in American legislatures before the 
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Constitution was framed and ratified. Both Houses of Congress took 
this view of it early in their history—the House of Representatives 
with the approving votes of Mr. Madison and other Members whose 
service in the convention which framed the Constitution gives special 
significance to their action—and both Houses have employed the power 
accordingly up to the present time. The acts of 1798 and 1857, judged 
by their comprehensive terms, were intended to recognize the existence 
of this power in both Houses and to enable them to employ it “ more 
effectually ” than before. So, when their practice in the matter is 
appraised according to the circumstances in which it was begun and to 
those in which it has been continued, it falls nothing short of a prac- 
tical construction, long continued, of the constitutional provisions re- 
specting their powers, and therefore should be taken as fixing the mean- 
ing of those provisions, if otherwise doubtful. (Stuart v. Laird, 1 
Cranch, 299, 309; Martin v. Hunter’s Lessee, 1 Wheat. 304, 351; Ames 
v. Kansas, 111 U. S. 449, 469; Knowlton v. Moore, 178 U. S. 41, 56, 92; 
Fairbank v. United States, 181 U. S.:283, 306, et seq.) 

We are further of opinion that the provisions are not of doubtful 
meaning, but, as was held by this court in the cases we have reviewed, 
are intended to be effectively exercised, and therefore to carry with 
them such auxiliary powers as are necessary and appropriate to that 
end. While the power to exact information in aid of the legislative 
function was not involved in those cases, the rule of interpretation 
applied there is applicable here. A legislative body can not legislate 
wisely or effectively in the absence of information respecting the condi- 
tions which the legislation is intended to affect or change; and where 
the legislative body does not itself possess the requisite information— 
which not infrequently is true—recourse must be had to others who do 
possess it. Experience has taught that mere requests for such informa- 
tion often are unavailing, and also that information which is volun- 
teered is not always accurate or complete; so some means of compul- 
sion are essential to obtain what is needed. All this was true before 
and when the Constitution was framed and adopted. In that period 
the power of inquiry—with enforcing process—was regarded and em- 
ployed as a necessary and appropriate attribute of the power to legis- 
late—indeed, was treated as inhering in it. Thus there is ample war- 
rant for thinking, as we do, that the constitutional provisions which 
commit the legislative function to the two Houses are intended to in- 
clude this attribute to the end that the function may be effectively 
exercised. 


The contention is earnestly made on behalf of the witness that this 
power of inquiry, if sustained, may be abusively and oppressively 
exerted. If this be so, it affords no ground for denying the power. The 
same contention might be directed against the power to legislate, and 
of course would be unavailing. We must assume for present purposes 
that neither House will be disposed to exert power beyond its proper 
bounds or without due regard to the rights of witnesses. But if, con- 
trary to this assumption, controlling limitations or restrictions are dis- 
regarded, the decisions in Kilbourn v. Thompson and Marshall v. 
Gordon point to admissible measures of relief. And it is a necessary 
deduction from the decisions in Kilbourn v. Thompson and In re 
Chapman that a witness rightfully may refuse to answer where the 
bounds of the power are exceeded or the questions are not pertinent 
to the matter under inquiry. 

We come now to the question whether it sufficiently appears that 
the purpose of which the witness’s testimony was sought was to obtain 
information in aid of the legislative function. The court below an- 
swered the question in the negative and put its decision largely on 
this ground, as is shown by the following excerpts from its opinion 
(299 Fed. 638, 639, 640) : 

“& It will be noted that in the second resolution the Senate has ex- 
pressly avowed that the investigation is in aid of other action than leg- 
islation. Its purpose is to ‘ obtain information necessary as a basis for 
such legislative and other action as the Senate may deem necessary and 
proper.’ This indicates that the Senate is contemplating the taking 
of action other than legislative, as the outcome of the investigation, 
at least the possibility of so doing. The extreme personal cast of the 
original resolutions; the spirit of hostility toward the then Attorney 
General which they breathe; that it was not avowed that legislative 
action was had in view until after the action of the Senate had been 
challenged; and that the avowal then was coupled with an avowal 
that other action was had in view—are calculated to create the im- 
pression that the idea of legislative action being in contemplation was 
an afterthought. 

“ That the Senate has in contemplation the possibility of taking action 
other than legislation as an outcome of the investigation, as thus 
expressly avowed, would seem of itself to invalidate the entire pro- 
ceeding. But, whether so or not, the Senate’s action is invalid and. 
absolutely void in that in ordering and conducting the investigation it 
is exercising the judicial function, and power to exercise that function 
in such a case as we have here has not been conferred upon it ex- 
pressly or by fair implication. What it is proposing to do is to de- 
termine the guilt of the Attorney General of the shortcomings and 
wrongdoings set forth in the resolutions. It is ‘to hear, adjudge, and 
condemn,’ In so doing it is exercising the judicial function, 
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“What the Senate is engaged in doing is not investigating the 
Attorney General’s office; it is investigating the former Attorney 
General. What it has done is to put him on trial before it. In so 
doing it is exercising the judicial function. This it has no power to do.” 

We are of opinion that the court’s ruling on this question was 
wrong, and that it sufficiently appears, when the proceedings are 
rightly interpreted, that the object of the investigation and of the 
effort to secure the witness’s testimony was to obtain information for 
legislative purposes. 

It is quite true that the resolution directing the investigation does 
not in terms avow that it is intended to be in aid of legislation; but 
it does show that the subject to be investigated was the administration 
of the Department of Justice—whether its functions were being prop- 
erly discharged or were being neglected or misdirected, and particularly 
whether the Attorney General and his assistants were performing or 
neglecting their duties in respect of the institution and prosecution 
of proceedings to punish crimegy and enforce appropriate remedies 
against the wrongdoers—specific instances of alleged neglect being 
recited. Plainly the subject was one on which legislation could be 
had and would be materially aided by the information which the in- 
vestigation was calculated to elicit. This becomes manifest when it 
is reflected that the functions of the Department of Justice, the powers 
and duties of the Attorney General and the duties of his assistants, are 
all subject to regulation by congressional legislation, and that the 
department is maintained and its activities are carried on under such 
appropriations as, in the judgment of Congress, are needed from year 
to year. 

The only legitimate object the Senate could have in ordering the 
investigation was to aid it in legislating; and we think the subject 
matter was such that the presumption should be indulged that this 
was the real object. An express avowal of the object would have been 
better; but in view of the particular subject matter was not indis- 
pensable. In the Chapman case, where the resolution contained no 
avowal, this court pointed out that it plainly related to a subject 
matter of which the Senate had jurisdiction and said, “ We can not 
assume on this record that the action of the Senate was without a 
legitimate object ’’; and also that “it was certainly not necessary that 
the resolutions should declare in advance what the Senate meditated 
doing when the investigation was concluded.” (166 U. S. 669-670.) 
In People v. Keeler (99 N. Y. 463), where the Court of Appeals of 
New York sustained an investigation ordered by the house of repre- 
sentatives of that State, where the resolution contained no avowal 
but disclosed that it definitely related to the administration of a public 
office the duties of which were subject to legislative regulation, the 
court said (pp. 485, 87): “ Where public institutions under the con- 
trol of the State are ordered to be investigated it is generally with 
the view of some legislative action respecting them, and the same may 
be said in respect of public officers.” And again: ‘‘ We are bound to 
presume that the action of the legislative body was with a legitimate 
object if it is capable of being so construed, and we have no right to 
assume that the contrary was intended.” 

While we rest our conclusion respecting the object of the investiga- 
tion on the grounds just stated, it is well to observe that this view 
of what was intended is not new but was shown in the debate on the 
resolution. (Senator GroreE said: “It is not a trial now that is pro- 
posed, and there has been no trial proposed save the civil and criminal 
actions to be instituted and prosecuted by counsel employed under the 
resolution giving to the President the power to employ counsel, We 
are not to try the Attorney General. He is not to go upon trial. 
Shall we say the legislative branch of the Government shall stickle 
and halt and hesitate because a man’s public reputation, his public 
character, may suffer because of that legislative action? Has not the 
Senate power to appoint a committee to investigate any department 
of the Government, any de-artment supported by the Senate in part 
by appropriations made by the Congress? If the Senate has the right 
to investigate the department, is the Senate to hesitate, is the Senate 
to refuse to do its duty merely because the public character or the 
public reputation of some one who is investigated may be thereby 
smirched, to use the term that has been used so often in the debate? 
* * * It is sufficient for me to know that there are grounds upon 
which I may justly base my vote for the resolution; and I am willing 
to leave it to the agent created by the Senate to proceed with the 
investigation fearlessly upon principle, not for the purpose of trying 
but for the purpose of ascertaining facts which the Senate is entitled 
to have within its possession in order that it may properly function as 
a legislative body.’’) (CONGRESSIONAL RHCORD, 68th Cong., ist sess., pp. 
3397, 3398.) , 

Of course, our concern is with the substance of the resolution and not 
with any nice questions of propriety respecting its direct reference to 
the then Attorney General by name. The resolution, like the charges 
which prompted its adoption, related to the activities of the department 
while he was its supervising officer; and the reference to him by name 
served to designate the period to which the investigation was directed. 

We think the resolution and proceedings give no warrant for think- 
ing the Senate was attempting or intending to try the Attorney Gen- 
eral at its bar or before its committee for any crime or wrongdoing. 
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Nor do we think it a valid objection to the investigation that it might 
possibly disclose crime or wrongdoing on his part. 

The second resolution—the one directing that the witness be at- 
tached—declares that his testimony is sought with the purpose of 
obtaining “information necessary as a basis for such legislative and 
other action as the Senate may deem necessary and proper.” This 
avowal of contemplated legislation is in accord with what we think ig 
the right interpretation of the earlier resolution directing the investi- 
gation. The suggested possibility of “ other action ” if deemed “ neces- 
sary or proper ” is, of course, open to criticism in that there is no other 
action in the matter which would be within the power of the Senate. 
But we do not assent to the view that this indefinite and untenable 
suggestion invalidates the entire proceeding. The right view in our 
opinion is that it takes nothing from the lawful object avowed in the 
same resolution and rightly inferable from the earlier one. It is not 
as if an inadmissible or unlawful object were affirmatively and defi- 
nitely avowed. 

We conclude that the investigation was ordered for a legitimate 
object; that the witness wrongfully refused to appear and testify 
before the committee and was lawfully attached; that the Senate is 
entitled to have him give testimony pertinent to the inquiry, either at 
its bar or before the committee; and that the district court erred in 
discharging him from custody under the attachment. 

Another question has arisen which should be noticed. It is whether 
the case has become moot. The investigation was ordered and the com- 
mittee appointed during the Sixty-eighth Congress. That Congress ex- 
pired March 4, 1925. The resolution ordering the investigation in terms 
limited the committec’s authority to the period of the Sixty-eighth Con- 
gress; but this apparently was changed by a later and amendatory 
resolution authorizing the committee to sit at such times and places 
as it might deem advisable or necessary. (Conc. Rec., 68th Cong., 1st 
sess., p. 4126.) It is said in Jefferson’s Manual (Senate Rules and 
Manual, 1925, p. 303): “ Neither House can continue any portion of 
itself in any parliamentary function beyond the end of the session 
without the consent of the other two branches. When done, it is by a 
bill constituting them commissioners for the particular purpose.” 
But the context shows that the reference is to the two houses of Par- 
liament when adjourned by prorogation or dissolution by the King. The 
rule may be the same with the House of Representatives, whose Mem- 
bers are all elected for the period of a single Congress; but it can not 
well be the same with the Senate, which is a continuing body whose 
Members are elected for a term of six years and so divided into classes 
that the seats of one-third only become vacant at the end of each Con- 
gress, two-thirds always continuing into the next Congress, save aš 
vacancies may occur through death or resignation. 

Mr. Hinds in his collection of precedents says: ‘‘ The Senate, as a 
continuing body, may continue its committees through the recess fol- 
lowing the expiration of a Congress” (vol. 4, sec. 4544); and, after 
quoting the above statement from Jefferson’s Manual, he says: “The 
Senate, however, being a continuing body, gives authority to its com- 
mittees during the recess after the expiration of a Congress” (vol. 4, 
sec, 4545). So far as we are advised the select committee having this 
investigation in charge has neither made a final report nor been dis- 
charged; nor has it been continued by an affirmative order. Appar- 
ently its activities have been suspended pending the decision of this 
case. But, be this as it may, it is certain that the committee may be 
continued or revived now by motion to that effect, and, if continued 
or revived, will have all its original powers. (Hinds’ Precedents, vol. 
4, secs. 4396, 4400, 4404, 4405.)- This being so, and the Senate being 
a continuing body, the case can not be said to have become moot in 
the ordinary sense. The situation is measurably like that in Southern 
Pacific Terminal Co. v. Interstate Commerce Commission (219 U. 8S. 
498, 514-516), where it was held that a suit to enjoin the enforce- 
ment of an order of the Interstate Commerce Commission did not be- 
come moot through the expiration of the order where it was capable 
of repetition by the commission and was a matter of public interest. 
Our judgment may yet be carried into effect and the investigation pro- 
ceeded with from the point at which it apparently was interrupted by 
reason of the habeas corpus proceedings. In these circumstances we 
think a judgment should be rendered as was done in the case cited. 

What has been said requires that the final order in the district court 
discharging the witness from custody be reversed. 
` Final order reversed. 

Mr. Justice Stone did not participate in the consideration or decision 
of the case. 


‘Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend and revise my remarks by incorporating quotations from 
hearings, and also some exhibits that I desire to use. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the man- 
ner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I had been allotted a much 
greater period of time and intended to discuss the splendid 
work that has been done and is still being done by our dis- 
tinguished colleague from Vermont, Mr. GIBsoN, and his so- 
called Gibson committee. In that connection, I intended to 
bring to your attention the evidence that was adduced at the 
so-called Fenning hearings before both the Gibson committee 
and the Judiciary Committee, but I have received permission to 
extend my remarks, and I shall put that in later and use my 
time now allotted to me in the discussion of another subject. 

I do not know what you gentlemen who believe in the eight- 
eenth amendment and the Volstead law think about this so- 
called administration liquor bill that is now pending before the 
Ways and Means Committee, being H. R. 15601, introduced by 
Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I wish every man who believes in prohi- 
bition would get that bill and. study carefully all of its pro- 
visions. I wish you would make up your mind, as I have done, 
who is the real author of some of those provisions. I can not 
escape the conclusion that they come from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and because his prohibition administrator approves 
of this measure we are hearing passive approval from some of 
the prohibition sources. Now, I freely admit that if you bring 
in a bill labeled a “ prohibition measure,” my friend from Geor- 
gia will vote for it on general principles. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Not without examination. 

Mr. BLANTON. But I not only want to know that it comes 
properly branded, I want to know that it comes from real pro- 
hibition sources, and that it is to help, not hinder, prohibition. 

Why, every prohibitionist in the land—I don’t care whether 
he is an orthodox Republican or not—knows that the main 
thing that has stood in the way of enforcement of the pro- 
hibition law is the fact that enforcement is placed in the charge 
of the present Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Mellon, who is 
not a prohibitionist and does not believe in it. We all know 
that he does not believe in it. It has been admitted from the 
floor many times, and never denied, that the Secretary of the 
Treasury is financially interested in the business. He has 
been a large owner of distillery stock; he has been a large 
owner of stock in bonded warehouses; and under the present 
law they can not sell that stuff. If they could sell it, it would 
bring an enormous price, but they can not sell it, because the 
Volstead law and the eighteenth amendment stops them, except 
for medicinal purposes. And this ‘ Mellon bill” is to make it 
lawful for them to sell it. 

What is a “medicinal purpose’? Are any of you men 
hunters? If you are, and you were going into the camp to- 
night, you would find that some of your hunting friends would 
go to a doctor—your doctor or somebody else’s doctor—and 
get medicinal whisky to take on the camp hunt with you. I 
know, because that is one of the main recreations of my life— 
is annually to take one camp and hunt. [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] Oh, I beat you to it, gentlemen; I said “camp and 
hunt” before you gentlemen applauded. I love a camp hunt 
and try to take one annually, when with friends we can go 
out and sleep on the ground and look up at the blue sky. I 
have never yet been on a hunt since the Volstead Act was 
passed but I have found bottles in the camp which had doc- 
tors’ prescriptions pasted on them. The doctors gave them to 
hunters when there was not anything medicinally wrong with 
a single man. We all know that there are doctors in this 
country who are making a business out of giving prescriptions 
at so much per. We all know it, and we sit here and allow it 
to go on instead of passing laws that would prevent it. 

I am in favor of preventing doctors from issuing prescriptions 
efor straight whisky. 

One of the greatest surgeons known in the United States, 
Doctor Mayo, of Rochester, Minn., in the Nation’s Capital here 
the other day indicated that in his honest judgment it was not 
needed. 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. LOWREY. And so did Dr. Howard Kelly, of Baltimore. 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly. Some of the best minds in the 
United States from a medical standpoint, physicians and sur- 
geons, say it is not necessary; but we are not deluding our- 
selves when in this legislative body we call whisky designed 
for beverage “medicinal whisky.” We know that 99 per cent 
of it is gotten for beverage purposes. This bill from Secretary 
Mellon provides for a Government corporation to act as a 
monopoly in the liquor business. Oh, I know it says that a 
director, officer, or employee of the corporation, shall not be held 
to be an officer, employee, or agent of the United States. But 
it says that any officer, employee, or agent of the Government 
of the United States may be one of these directors; and I will 
tell you something else that it says. It says that each one of 
these liquor directors must take the oath of office provided in 
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section 1757 of the Revised Statutes—each one of them must 
take the oath of office—the same as other officers and employees 
of the United States. It also says that class A directors shall 
organize this big monopolistic corporation and act until at least 
$40,000,000 of stock has been subscribed, and that it can issue 
preferred stock up to 800,000 shares, and each share of pre- 
ferred stock must be worth at least $100. In addition it can 
issue 800,000 shares of common stock. And what is the main 
provision after that? It is that this liquor corporation may, in 
spite of the eighteenth amendment, in spite of the Volstead 
law, buy every single case of bottled liquor from warehouses 
to-day that otherwise could not be sold. So it is to make a 
market for all of the liquor that belongs to the big liquor men 
of the United States. It is to make lawful market for it all, 
and the price that shall be paid is the price that Secretary | 
Mellon’s committee of three shall determine. The Government 
is mixed up in this liquor corporation all the way through. 
Are you going to vote for that bill? 

i Mr. KVALE. In other words, the members of this corpora- 
tion are going to buy whisky from themselves, are they not, 
and possibly at their own price? 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, yes. You know why that provision is 
put in there, that officers, agents, and employees of the United 
States could be directors of this liquor corporation? I imagine 
that the Secretary of the Treasury will be the chairman of this 
institution. 

Will they get such lifelong prohibitionists as my friend from 
Maine [Mr. Hersey] on the plea of its being an administration 
measure? I doubt it. They may get him, even though his 
State is the pioneer on the prohibition movement in the United 
States ; but I want to tell you right now that here is one prohi- 
bitionist that they are not going to get on this bill. 

I wonder if our distinguished friend from Iowa, Uncle BILLY 
GREEN, is proud of this measure that bears his name? I know 
it is inconsistent with his own personal belief, it is inconsistent 
with his legislative career here, it is inconsistent with his life- 
long tenets of faith and procedure, but he had to introduce it 
because it comes from the Secretary of the Treasury. I wonder 
if the Secretary of the Treasury is going to be strong enough 
to put this bill down the throats of the Members of Congress, 
and I wonder if he is going to be strong enough to get it out of 
the Committee on Ways and Means. He will do it if they do 
not get up there and do some fighting. Let me read you just a 
provision or two from this bill. Here is one of the powers that 
this corporation is to have— 


to hold, sell, bottle, transport, and distribute medicinal spirits owned 
by it for medicinal and other nonbeverage purposes, and for no other 
purpose. 


“Medicinal and other nonbeverage purposes!” If medicinal 
were a nonbeverage purpose, it would not be so bad, but when 
we know that the great bulk of the so-called medicinal liquor 
is bought by well men from doctors and drug stores when they 
do not need it for medicinal purposes, when they are strong, 
well, able-bodied citizens and merely want a dzink, then such 
a phrase sounds ridiculous. 

Mr. WEFALD. Is there any provision in the bill for the 
limiting of profits? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. It says that when the profits get to 
be so much, “they shall reduce the price of liquor” and thus 
make it easy to get. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. 
yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I think the gentleman agrees with 
me that the member on that committee from Texas [Mr. 
GARNER] usually has splendid judgment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Splendid. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. And that no one is quicker to see 
the dangers and fallacies of an unsound business proposal 
than he. 

Mr. BLANTON. I say this in behalf of my distinguished 
colleague from Texas [Mr. GARNER], that while he comes from 
that portion of the State where there are a great many funda- 
mental antiprohibitionists, and while likely, he has had views 
along that line different from my own, and fundamentally he 
may at one time have been opposed to such a law, yet there is 
not a man in this House who stands stronger for strict obedience 
to the Constitution and the law than he. [Applause.] And 
there is not a man here who will fight harder than he against 
subterfuges and camouflages. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. As I understand it, he has 
sounded a warning against this bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; and while I have no right to speak 
for him, yet mark my prediction—he will never vote to sup- 
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port it. Here is another power that we as legislators are asked 
to grant to this monopolistic, governmental liquor corporation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes more to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. Let me read this other power that you are 
asked to give them: 

To provide for the necessary replenishment of the supply of medicinal 
spirits by manufacture by the corporation or by importation for sale 
py the corporation, in accordance with law and regulations thereunder ; 
and for the purpose of such manufacture to acquire by purchase, lease, 
or construction, and to operate and maintain not more than two dis- 
tilleries and to so acquire and maintain a tax-paid warehouse in connec- 
tion with each. 


Note that you are asked in this Mellon bill to grant this 
liquor corporation the right to import liquors. It is now 
against the law to import it. But this quasi-governmental liquor 
corporation is to be given the exclusive right to import it. 

Note that you are asked in this Mellon bill to grant to this 
liquor corporation the exclusive right to operate and maintain 
two distilleries for the manufacture of intoxicating liquor, pure 
and undefiled, pleasing to the palate, and this is a boon that 
none of the big liquor men in the United States smaller than 
Mr. Secretary Mellon himself would ever dare even to suggest 
to the Congress of the United States. 

And note that you are asked in this Mellon bill to grant to 
this quasi-governmental] liquor corporation the exclusive right 
to acquire and maintain a tax-paid liquor warehouse in connec- 
tion with each of its said distilleries. Oh, what an opportunity 
for distributing this wholesome, palatable, so-called “ medicinal 
whisky” to every thirsty man in every State of the Union by 
increasing the present number of bootleggers to handle it. 

Mr. HUDSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. In just a second. I promise you there will 
be more liquor floating around in all of the 48 States if you 
pass this law than you ever dreamed of, and I wonder if the 
prohibitionists of Michigan are going to be hoodwinked. 

Mr. HUDSON. This gentleman never answers except for 
himself. 

Mr. BLANTON. I wonder how this legislation appeals to the 
gentleman? If my friend is standing with Mellon, why I have 
not any time to yield to him. 

Mr. HUDSON. The gentleman has not said he is standing 
with Mellon. I rose to ask a question. I wanted to ask the 
gentleman if he does not think this is the opening wedge for 
Government ownership and control of the liquor traffic? 

Mr. BLANTON. It is an opening wedge for thirsty men all 
over the United States to get all the liquor they want—that is 
what it is—in every State in violation and in spite of the 
eighteenth amendment and in spite of the Volstead law. 

Let me quote from this Mellon bill just three more rights 
you are asked to confer by law upon this monopolistic, govern- 
mental liquor corporation : 


(3) In accordance with law and regulations thereunder, to hold, sell, 
bottle, transport, and distribute medicinal spirits owned by it, for 
medicinal and other nonbeverage purposes and for no other purpose. 

(4) To acquire by purchase, lease, or construction, and to maintain, 
not more than six concentration internal-revenue bonded warehouses 
(consisting of one or more buildings or parts thereof) including land 
necessary therefor; and to so acquire and maintain a tax-paid ware- 
house in connection with each. 

(5) To provide for the necessary replenishment of the supply of 
medicinal spirits by manufacture by the corporation or by importation 
for sale by the corporation, in accordance with law and regulations 
thereunder; and for the purpose of such manufacture to acquire by 
purchase, lease, or construction, and to operate and maintain, not more 
than two distilleries, and to so acquire and maintain a tax-paid ware- 
house in connection with each. l 


= I do not see how any real prohibitionist can support that 
bill. The Ways and Means Committee should not report it. 
And if they do, we must kill it here. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Tay or]. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Rrcorp on the Colorado 
River and Boulder Dam proposition. 
~The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to. the request of the 
gentleman from Colorado? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. l 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted 
I insert herewith my statement before the Committee on Rules 
of the House of Representatives at their hearings on January 
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20, 1927, on the application of the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation for a rule for the consideration of the bill H. R. 
9826, to provide for the protection and development of the 
lower Colorado River Basin. 

Owing to the vast amount of propaganda and misinformation 
circulated broadcast throughout the country concerning the 
provisions and effect of this bill, and because of the very vital 
and far-reaching interests and welfare of the seven South- 
western States in general, and Colorado in particular, effected 
by the measure, I feel warranted in inserting in the RECORD 
my remarks before that committee, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF HON. EDWARD T. TAYLOR 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I shall 
not go into details in this matter. No gigantic legislative measure is 
ever ideally perfect. It is easy to find fault with details. If we ever 
get tangled up on minor objections and unimportant angles of this 
thing, we will never get anywhere. 

Let us take a very general and hasty bird’s-eye view of this situa- 

tion. Here is the Imperial Valley. It is the richest spot on God’s 
footstool. It is 250 feet below sea level. Supposing, for illustration, 
the two States of Rhode Island and Delaware were threatened with 
being submerged that much, the Government of the United States 
would instantly appropriate and spend a billion dollars to protect the 
property and the people of those two small States. And yet they are 
nothing like as rich naturally as the Imperial Valley. It is the 
highest duty on earth of the American Government to at once build 
whatever dam is necessary to prevent the destruction of that valley 
and the 65,000 people living in it. That is the first thing. I feel 
that there can be no decent citizen under our flag who has any oppo- 
sition to building the necessary dam to protect that marvelously rich 
valley from destruction, and a hundred of the best engineers in the 
world say the only practical way to do it is to build a dam some 
600 feet high at Boulder Canyon, back the water up both the Colo- 
rado and the Virgin Rivers for 50 miles and thereby make a reservior 
as shown on that map, large enough to hold all the flow of the Colo- 
rado River for 12 months, even if there was not a drop allowed to 
go over the dam. Thereby the Government could regulate the flood 
and stabilize the flow and completely protect the Imperial Valley 
and all the adjacent country below the dam, both in California and 
Arizona. That is the first and highest duty of Congress. I know we 
all-agree upon that. 
. The Government should have built that dam before the appalling 
destruction by the break in 1906. Why should not the Government 
now build it? Congress has spent two or three hundred million dol- 
lars protecting the Mississippi Valley, and very properly so. And no 
one asks or expects the Mississippi Valley to repay Uncle Sam for 
that expenditure. Why should not Congress build the dam to protect 
that most fertile spot, where they raise a crop every month in the 
year? They send out $60,000,000 worth of produce every year, and the 
fortunes and even the lives of 65,000 people there are at stake. Just 
as surely as the sun shines, if we stall around here much longer, as 
we have been doing for the past 10 years in Congress, and do nothing, 
that valley will be destroyed. 

When I was chairman of the Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation, I myself went down there, 10 years ago, and investigated 
conditions, and I have been working and trying to protect that valley 
ever since, not only in California but in Arizona. You gentlemen 
owe a solemn obligation to at least take whatever steps, and authorize 
whatever bill is necessary to provide for the construction of that dam. 

The second proposition is this: The dam, when it is completed 
several years from now, will result in the stabilization of the flow. It 
will make the flood waters of that stream available for a great deal 
more irrigation in the years to come, which waters have always here- 
tofore run into the ocean. E 

Our four upper States of Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, and New Mexico 
are not ready for it yet. But we want our rights to it safeguarded 
and protected. We will commence using our share in a few years. 
There will be five or six million additional acres in the next 50 to 75 
years irrigated in those four upper States from the Colorado River if 
our rights are properly preserved. It is the only great stream in the 
world that is entirely in an arid region. It is “ The Nile of America.” 
It is the life blood of seven of our great Southwestern States. Cali- 
fornia and Arizona can use the water sooner than we can. That is the 
second proposition. In other words, flood control comes first, and irri- 
gation second. I now come to the third proposition involved in this 
bill. 

Of course we could build a dam and protect the Imperial Valley 
and a large part of Arizona and lower California from destruction, 
and stop right there, and do nothing with it. Just let the water 
gradually flow over the dam. But when we talk about harnessing that 
water, as we should, then we instantly get into all this trouble) Then 
immediately all the power companies of the Nation fly up in arms 
and are “opposed to the Government going into business.” Nobody 
ever thought of the Government going into the business of retailing 
power, or anything of that kind. 
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We want the Government of the United States to hold the whip 
hand on that stream, because it is a great international stream, and 
a great interstate stream. And it is entirely too big and important 
and valuable a stream to ever give over to any one or any private 
company or companies. We want the Government of the United States 
to build and own the dam, and be able to say to all power companies, 
“We are going to equitably allocate some of this power to all of 
those seven States, and to all of their cities, and to all of the power 
companies doing business in all those States, in a fair manner.” In 
other words, we want the Government of the United States to have 
the say as to what power companies shall distribute that power. But 
not have Uncle Sam distribute the power himself. That is all there 
is to it. 

Every fair-minded person, every patriotic citizen, it seems to me, 
ought to be willing that the Government of the United States should 
retain the authority to say what power companies shall have that 
power, and where they shall use it, and whether one or all of those 
States shall have the right to use it. We insist that the rights of the 
people of our upper States can not be and will not be protected 
unless the Federal Government retains that power and exercises that 
control. No private corporation ever was big enough or fair enough 
to justly and equitably allocate all that power between all tose 
States for the next 50 years. 

Seventy per cent of all the water of the Colorado River, 70 per 
cent of all the terrific and gigantic floods that it pours into the Gulf 
of California, comes from 20 counties in my congressional district in 
western Colorado. Eight of its great tributary streams arise on the 
Continental Divide at an elevation of 14,000 feet, and that water falls 
10,000 feet in my district. Where they cross the western Colorado 
State line they are only about 4,000 feet in elevation. There is power 
enough to run the universe in those streams within my congressional 
district if we can retain the right to use it. 

But I call attention to this: The United States Supreme Court holds 
that whenever an appropriation of water is taken from a stream at 
any place on the stream, and for any useful purpose, that appropria- 
tion has a prior and absolute right as of that time and in that amount, 
and all other and subsequent appropriations from that stream at any 
place, either above or below, for any useful purpose, for all eternity 
must be junior and subsequent in right to that. 

There are now, I understand, some 25 power companies down in 
California and Arizona clamoring for permits on that stream, and 
we most emphatically object to them obtaining any permits on the 
stream unless and until we are securely protected in our rights to 
future developments in those four upper States. 

Our States are newer States. We are not ready to develop yet. 
There are a million acres of land in my district that can some day 
be irrigated. We are not ready to irrigate it now, and it may be 25 
or 50 years before we can use all of onr share of that water. What 
we demand and what the seven-State compact and the six-State com- 
pact provided for is a permanent and fair apportionment of the 
waters of that stream between the four upper States, collectively 
called the upper basin, and the three lower States, collectively called 
the lower basin. That is only right and fair. We want to help them. 
But we insist that when California and Arizona are permitted to 
take and use all the water of that great stream, and thereby make 
their enormous developments, that they will not thereby acquire a 
permanent right by law for all time to continue to use it all and 
prevent the upper four States from ever developing their own resources. 

The 7,500,000 acre-feet of water awarded to the four upper States 
jointly, and the 8,500,000 acre-feet awarded to the three lower States, 
is absolutely fair, just, and right. Practically everybody, all the 
Many millions of people of all those seven States, acknowledges that 
that seven-State compact is fair and equitable. It is a wonderful 
document, considering all the surroundings, and if it could be carried 
out and lived up to it would be a godsend to all the people of all 
those seven States for all time to come. 

Kansas and Colorado litigated each other 12 years, and Wyoming 
litigated Colorado for 12 years, and neither State was satisfied with 
the result. But Colorado demonstrated that for 50 years, where the 
Arkansas River crosses the boundary line between Colorado and Kan- 
sas, and where the South Platte crosses the boundary line between 
Colorado and Nebraska, those two streams were as dry as a powder 
house some five of six months in the year; and people traveling up 
and down those streams for 50 years had to dig wells in the bed of 
the river to get water for their stock. While ever since, we in Colo- 
rado have constructed many large canals a hundred miles or more in 
length and taken all the water out of both streams, over and over 
again and stored it in large reservoirs and used it, it has seeped back 
into the stream. The use of the water upon the upper watershed 
makes a great water-storage reservoir, and it very largely all gets back 
in the stream, so that for the last 20 years there is a big stream of 
water in the Arkansas River crossing the State line from Colorado 
into Kansas every day in the year, and in the South Platte River from 
Colorado into Nebraska. We have enormously stabilized the flow of 
the streams, and wonderfully benefited the people of those States; 
and the same can be done on the Colorado River, and our use of the 
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water up the stream will not hurt them a particle. Every engineer 
knows that. 

The whole trouble is that these water-power companies do not want 
the Government of the United States to build that dam. They ap- 
peared at the hearings and offered to put up all the money necessary, 
thirty of forty million dollars a year, if necessary, and build all the 
dams that are required to protect the Imperial Valley and furnish all 
the power that is needed throughout that country. But they want Con- 
gress to turn over that stream to them. They boldly demand that the 
Government make them a present of the Colorado River. Do you gen- 
tlemen realize what that means? The Colorado River is the greatest 
asset Uncle Sam owns to-day that has not been appropriated. I say 
conservatively that it is worth $10,000,000,000 this minute, and as 
the years go by it will in the future be worth many times that amount 
to the people of those seven States. Are you going to make the South- 
ern California Edison Co. a present of it? Are you going to give it 
all away to a few of these water-power people? In the name of the 
present and all succeeding generations of the people of those States, I 
fervently say, “ God forbid.” 

Those seven States and the Federal Government owe a solemn obli- 
gation to their citizens to retain the absolute control of that stream 
for all time to come. 

The first thing the Federal Government should do is to build that 
dam high enough to control the flood waters, protect the Imperial and 
the Coachella Valleys in California and the adjacent lowlands in Ari- 
zona, and stabilize and regulate the flow of the stream. And the 
Government should own and control that dam forever. 

Secondly, the Government should own and control at the dam all 
the power that is generated by the dam. The Government should not 
go into the distribution and retail of power. But the Federal Power 
Commission, or the Secretary of the Interior, should be given authority 
to sell that power at the dam by wholesale to the private power com- 
panies and to see that all companies and cities and enterprises in all 
of those seven States are treated fairly in the distribution of that power, 
for their future and ultimate development. No private company will 
or can do that. That is the necessary and only fair and right way 
to allocate that power. Let the purchasers furnish their own distrib- 
uting systems. 

Thirdly, let the four upper basin States divide between themselves 
the 7,500,000 acre-feet of water allotted to them by both the seven 
and six State compacts. They can and will adjust their respective 
amounts and the manner of use of all that amount of water for 
irrigation, domestic use, power, storage, and all other purposes. 

Also let the three lower basin States similarly divide between them- 
selves the 8,500,000 acre-feet allotted to them by that compact. The 
three lower States have not yet been able to agree among themselves 
as to how they would divide that portion of the stream. That is none 
of the business of the four upper States. Our four upper States will 
agree among themselves somehow. We are going to agree. All we 
ask you is that 7,500,000 acre-feet be not taken away from us forever, 
and that our rights to the use of that water up there be not interfercd 
with, no matter how many appropriations there may be down the 
stream. 

I can say to you now that the natural, normal flow of that stream 
is all appropriated to-day, every drop. There is not a drop of surplus 
water in that whole stream at the low season. There is not enough 
in the summer to supply anything like the appropriations from the 
stream. The question is as to the flood waters, and the right to 
divert them, to dam the streams and divert them, to use the power. 
That is the question of the future. The fair, decent, honest thing 
should be written into whatever bill is passed. 

Whether Utah withdraws or does not withdraw, Colorado is going 
to keep faith with the rest of those States. Colorado will not welch 
on her fair and square agreement. I believe Utah will regret her 
action. But her action should not prevent the passage of this bill at 
all, or be used to destroy the rights of all of them, and especially the 
birthright of those four upper States which will run for all eternity. 

I said to President Coolidge the other day that there is nothing what- 
ever before this Congress that at all equals in importance this measure. 
It involves the orderly development, the peace and harmony, the comity 
and good will, and neighborly fair dealing of all those seven States. 
It involves the prevention of a hundred years of litigation, expense, 
strife, bloodshed, and ill will. I said to the President: “If Kansas 
and Colorado could litigate for 12 years, as they did; if Colorado and 
Wyoming could litigate, as they did, for 12 years; and if you are going 
to throw this thing wide open, without any compact, and have all seven 
States litigating with each other, you will precipitate a hundred years 
of litigation, turmoil, strife, and uncertainty of property rights.” 

That is what it will amount to. They are not going to submit to a 
destruction of their property rights, which, as I said, are worth $10,000,- 
000,000, without fighting to the bitter end. Some people think we 
ought to litigate now; that we all ought to go into the United States 
Supreme Court and settle this matter between these seven States, 
because it is a great international and interstate matter. 

The Government of Mexico has an interest in this stream, and by the 
treaty of Guadeloupe Hidalgo this stream was made a navigable stream, 
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‘It is a navigable stream by treaty. It is not in reality a navigable 
stream at the present time, but by treaty it is a navigable stream. That 
is one reason these power companies and various other people are so 
much concerned about it. 

Gentlemen, the Federal Water Power Commission, composed of the 
Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary of War, and the Secretary of 
Agriculture, came before this irrigation committee some two years ago 
and said they were opposed to the Government going into the business 
of distributing electrical power, and the committee agreed with them 
to that extent. That commission did not want to go ahead and grant 
the right to build this dam, which they have a right to do now, with- 
out coming to Congress first. They said they were going to wait a 
reasonable time for Congress to do something to protect that valley, 
and if Congress did not do something they would feel impelled to go 
ahead and grant some private concern the right to construct that dam 
for the purpose of protecting the Imperial Valley, and if Congress con- 
tinues to do nothing they will feel justified in doing it. 

Congress, as I have said, has been stalling around on this matter 
for 10 years; it is not 5 ycars, it is 10 years. I have been down 
there twice and examined this matter fully, and many of the other 
Members have also. Congress has authorized most elaborate investiga- 
tions—many of them-—-but nothing whatever has been accomplished. 
Chairman SMITH has been holding hearings of his committee for three 
or four years, and great volumes of hearings have been printed, but 
we have never gotten anywhere. I am in hopes we may get somewhere, 
and that this Rules Committee will start something. Unless Congress 
will do something, you can not much blame the Federal Power Com- 
mission for going ahead and doing something to protect that valley. 
If they do, I fear there will be no safe way of protecting the priority 
rights, the ultimate development rights, of the upper States, if the 
commission grants the rights to some 20 or 25 power companies to 
build dams and divert the Colorado River. That may protect the 
Impcrial Valley—probably will, of course—because they will put in 
those dams if permitted to. They will generate enormous quantities 
of power. But should our States be held for all eternity in the hol- 
low of the hand of some private power company? That is for you 
gentlemen to determine. 

Do you want this great asset of Uncle Sam turned over to them? 
Do you want us in Colorado, every time we build a ditch, every time 
we divert any water and use it for domestic or other purposes, to have 
to get a permit from, and pay royalties to, some power company down 
in California or Arizona? That is what we are up against here, and it 
dots seem to me that you ought to have the statesmanship and the 
“brondmindedness to take this thing up and say: “We are going to 
protect that valley from destruction. We are going to build a dam. 
We are going to put such clauses in the law as to provide that the 
Government shall not go into business of distributing and retailing 
power, but that the Government shall retain the right to say what 
power company shall have the power, and it shall be allocated among 
nll those States fairly.” The Government has no thought of peddling 
out power. 

Mr. MICHENER. But this committee is dealing entirely with the ad- 
visability of giving H. R. 9826 preferential standing on the floor. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Yes; to give us a chance to present this bill to the 
House, which we have never had so far. 

Mr. MICHENER. We are not determining this question. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I know that. 

Mr. MICHENER. We are determining whether or not this should be 
‘brought up for hearing. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Yes; I fully understand. 
know something of the facts. 

Mr. MICHENER. Are you in sympathy with and do you approve the 
terms of H. R. 9826, the Swing bill, as reported favorably by the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. TAYLOR. Oh, yes; it is the best bill we can get. It is the best 
bill the committee can agree upor. I think the power interests agree 
that this dam ought to be built; that the Imperial Valley ought to be 
protected. But they want to either do it themselves or control the 
power. 

I object to any bill being passed that will give rights to the States 
down below which will prevent our upper States from developing in the 
future as our needs demand. We are entitled to develop. That is a 
birthright of those upper States, and I want that provision to go in, 
and it can go in without hurting anybody at all. I want to avoid 
getting into any quarrel about the power business if we can. I want 
to help the Imperial Valley get a dam, but at the same time I want 
our upper States to be protected. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, You agree with the terms of this bill so far as it 
protects the upper States? 

. Mr, TAYLOR. Oh, yes. This bill provides that the terms and condi- 
_tions of the seven-State compact shall be applicable between us. In 
other words, that we, the four upper States, should have seven and a 
‘half million acre-feet for use up there and the lower three States shall 
_have eight and a half million acre-feet below, That is all there is to 
it. We can and will divide that all right. 


I assumed you wanted to 
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Mr. RANSLEY. Would you not climinate a great deal of the opposi- 
tion if the carrying out of the legislation were placed under the 
water power act? There is a recapture clause in that, and any leases 
made can not be made for over 50 years. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I do not want to get off into a diseussion of the 
details of the bill, A modification of that kind would probably be 
objected to and open up new objections. 

Mr. RaNSLEY. Probably so. 

Mr. TAYLOR. I think you ought to look at this thing in a broad and 
patriotic way and see what we are trying to get at, and what these 
seven States are trying to accomplish, and then help them accomplish 
it. I am not concerned about the details. I am concerned about the 
results of protecting Imperial Valley and protecting the future develop- 
ment of our four upper States. I want the Government to say that 
Colorado shall have a share in that power whenever she is ready to 
use it. I want the Government to be able to allocate that power justly 
among all the seven States. A 

Mr. BURTON. Your contention is that the only way to safeguard the 
interests of the upper States is by the construction of a dam? 

Mr. TAYLOR. If the lower States would enter into that compact with 
us, that no matter how many dams or structures they have, we may 
always use a certain amount of water before it comes down, that would 
protect us. If the lower States will agree with us that we may always 
use our allotment of water, and not bring injunctions in the United 
States courts against us, that would protect us. But as a practical 
proposition dams must be built, and they should be used for power. 
You gentlemen, or some of you, will live to see 50 dams on that stream. 
It is in many respects the most marvelous stream in the world. The 
Gulf of California originally extended up north into California 150 
miles farther. The Colorado River came into the side of it and filled 
it up with mud, and that is the reason the Imperial Valley is below 
sca level. 

Gentlemen of the Rules Committee, in conclusion let me say this: 


-That the people of all the upper States are most desperately in earnest 


in this matter, because we are the guardians of this and all future gen- 
erations of those States, and their ultimate development will depend 
upon the nature of this legislation, or upon whether there is any legis- 
lation. There is no human way of estimating the value of that water 
and the power it will generate to those States. And the whole ques- 
tion, to my mind, resolves itself down to a very few words. ; 

In the final analysis the whole matter, all the investigations of years, 


-and all the hearings of many years all revolve around the one question 


as to who is going to control the Colorado River in future years. All 
other matters are utterly unimportant and easily settled. At the pres- 
ent time all the water of that river and all of its tributaries, and all 
the various uses to which they may be applied, irrigation, power, stor- 
age, domestic or whatever use, now belong to the people of those seven 
States; and the question is whether or not Congress is going to protect 
their rights to that property for the future, or is Congress or the Fed- 
eral Power Commission going to deliberately give those rights to the 
water-power companies practically without price or consideration. 
That is the whole question boiled down. Of course, every Senator 
and Representative must anSwer to his own conscience and to his own 
constituency. But for my part, if I should vote to take that river away 
from the people of those States and give it to the power companies, I 
would feel that I was being a traitor to my State and to my country. 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I yield back the remainder of my 
time. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Lowrey]. 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Chairman, I am a little disappointed at 
that limitation of 10 minutes. I do not know that I can begin 
what I want to say in that time. The gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. TAYLOR] asked permission just now to extend his 
remarks on the Boulder Dam business. I wonder how you gen- 
tlemen would spell the “dam.” I find that some gentlemen in 
discussing that project are inclined to one spelling and some 
to the other. As I have studied that project I may have 
studied it with a little prejudice, for two reasons. First, I 
think that we have one great power project on our hands now 
more than we are successfully handling. I believe that this 
session of Congress needs to get down in very great carnest- 
ness to a handling of the great multimillion-dollar power proj- 
ect that we have rather than pass bills for further projects of 
that kind. Let us dispose of Muscle Shoals before we buy 
another white elephant. Again, the gentlemen who have dis- 
cussed the agricultural problems—and we are bringing agricul- 
ture and prohibition into every bill that we discuss these days— 
generally have admitted that the great trouble is the surplus; 
and the gentleman from New York [Mr. JACOBSTEIN] remarked 
a while ago that we have too much agriculture, and that the 
great question before us is diminishing the amount of agri- 
culture. I am not sure but that he is right; and if that is true, 
or whether it is true or not, it is clear to me that we have too 
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from New England to the Pacific coast there are lands which 
have been once cultivated but which are now being turned out. 
Many farms are being deserted, and the farms that do exist are 
going down and down in price. 

I have a letter in my office that reached me only two days 
ago from a constituent who owns as beautiful a Mississippi 
farm as I know anywhere, with a great drainage canal through 
it, with a new hard-surface road crossing it, within easy reach 
of a splendid high school and a State university, either of 
which can be reached in a few minutes. Yet he is anxious 
to sell his farm for less money than it has actually cost him 
to put the improvements on it. We hear that cry from all 
over the country. It is coming to us from everywhere. Now, 
if that is true, why should this Congress go on and make large 
appropriations and heavily increase the expenses of Govern- 
- ment to carry out a great drainage project or great conserva- 
tion project of any kind for the purpose of making farm 
lands? 

Mr. ARENTZ. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LOWREY. I would rather not yield until I finish my 
statement. 

Mr. ARENTZ. I want to ask the gentleman what is the use 
of keeping up the levees to prevent those farms from being 
flooded down in his State if the gentleman does not want farm 
lands? 

Mr. LOWREY. That is what I thought the gentleman 
wanted to ask, but I told him to wait until I could finish my 
statement, so ‘he would not speak needlessly and say some- 
- thing foolish. Now, let me get back if I can. We appropriate 
money for irrigation and for great dams, and keep increasing 
the amount of agricultural lands when it is not paying and 
other efforts and projects at least will not pay. 

Now about the protection of these lands: I was going to say 
and will say, if my friend from Nevada will listen, that I am 
not opposing the projects that are already under way and have 
to be perpetuated in order to save them from being sacrificed. 
I am not opposing drainage projects or flood-control projects 
that are already there or under way and needing to be saved 
from sacrifice. That is not what I am talking about. I do 
believe the time will come when this country will need all its 
agricultural land and when we will need to drain our swamp 
lands and will need to protect our overflowed lands and to irri- 
gate our really irrigable lands. But I do not believe that time 
is just now. I speak as a southern man for the South, where 
there is a great and growing need for flood protection. I do 
not believe we are justified now in entering into or extending 
new projects to enlarge the area of farm lands when we know 
we have more now than it pays to have. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LOWREY. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS When does the gentleman think the time 
will come when that new land will be needed for production? 

Mr. LOWREY. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. I am not will- 
ing to go further into that at this time. I have other things to 
discuss. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is it not a fact that since the establish- 
ment of the Department of Agriculture every dollar we have 
ever spent for agriculture has been to increase production— 
every dollar? 

Mr. LOWREY. Practically so; and we are still spending large 
sums in various ways to increase production when we all say 
we have overproduction. 

But that really is not the question I came forward to discuss, 
and half of my time is now gone. 

I want to express my agreement with the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BLANTON] as to the pending liquor bill. I had a 
letter the other day from the secretary of the pharmacists’ 
association of my State, who is a college man and who has 
been a member of the State legislature. He is a man of ability 
and brains and success, and his word has somewhat of weight 
with me. I want to put into the Recorp a letter and resolution 
passed by the pharmacists’ association of my State. They are 
in protest against this bill and they go into this matter at some 
length. That association is through and through prohibitionist 
almost to.a man, and this secretary says: 

Mississippi has no law providing for medicinal liquor to be supplied 
by prescription of physicians, and does not need such a law, and 
nobody— 


He says— 
has died in Mississippi from the lack of such a law. 


Mr. COLE. Have you any snakes there? 

Mr. LOWREY. We have not got as many people now who 
could find snakes as there used to be in the days before we 
had prohibition. Many people saw snakes then who do not see 
them now. I have a little story to tell of a gentleman who was 
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riding in a railroad train with a little box in his arms, and 
somebody asked him what was in the box. He said, “It is a 
killimidee. It eats snakes, and will not eat anything but a 
live snake.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. LOWREY. May I have five minutes more? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I yield to the gentleman five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi is recog- 
nized for five minutes more. 

Mr. LOWREY. He said, “It will not eat anything but a 
snake that it catches alive and kills.” The other man said, 
“ How do you find the snakes for it?” “I am a hard-drinking 
man,” was the reply “and it is no trouble in the world for me 
to find snakes, I find them every day.” The other man said, 
“Those are imaginary snakes,” and the man with the box re- 
plied, “ Yes; and this is an imaginary killimidee.” [Laughter.] 
We had a good many imaginary snakes in Mississippi before 
we got the prohibition law, more than we have now. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Larsen] warns us that 
we are talking ourselves out of politics by talking prohibition. 
I believe it has been forced upon some of us to talk of it more 
than we, perhaps, would like. . But the great question is not 
whether we shall have the eighteenth amendment. The great 
question is whether we shall have enforcement of the eighteenth 
amendment, and whether the laws we have shall be upheld or 
shall be nullified and held up to scorn before the people. 
[Applause. ] 

Now, I say we have the law already. Since this Government 
was organized we have passed 19 amendments to the Constitu- 
tion. Ten of them are in the bill of rights, passed in 1791. 
From that time to this day, more than 135 years, we have 
passed only nine more. 

Now, listen: There have been over 2,200 proposals to amend 
the Constitution suggested and brought before Congress, and 
only 9-of them have gotten through, and the eighteenth amend- 
ment got through with more universal public approval, with 
more backing from the people of this country, than any other 
one of the nine. 

Forty-six States of the Union out of 48 ratified it, and that is 
more than ever ratified any other amendment. Of the two re- 
maining States one house of each legislature voted to ratify. 
Neither the original Constitution nor any other amendment 
thereto ever received such a ratification. When the Constitu- 
tion was first adopted by the original thirteen States it passed 
by a vote of just about two to one of the State legislators 
voting on the adoption. The eighteenth amendment passed by 
a vote of four to one. Also when the eighteenth amendment was 
voted on in the Congress the vote in favor of submitting it to 
the States stood more than 4 to 1 in the Senate and more 
than 2 to 1 in the House. Little wonder that this should be 
so, for before we had national prohibition 85 per cent of the 
counties and more than 90 per cent of the townships and rural 
precincts of America were already under prohibition by State 
laws. It is also notable that at this time two-thirds of the 
Members of the Senate and more than 70 per cent of the Mem- 
bers of the House represented prohibition States or prohibition 
districts. It has been charged on this floor that the eighteenth 
amendment is “a decree of disorder and disgrace railroaded 
through the Congress by fraud and deception on the part of 
men who betrayed their constituents under the threats and ter- 
rorism of a militant minority of moral monstrosities,” and that 
“the law was enacted under the whips and lashes of the forces 
of organized hypocrisy and bigotry.” It is also charged that 
this disreputable gang perpetrated this unspeakable fraud while 
millions of our brave boys were away fighting the battles of 
their country, and hence had no voice in the passage of so 
important a measure. Such charges are almost too ridiculous 
to merit an answer. A few further facts, however, should be 
emphasized. First, the House of Representatives, who voted to 
submit this amendment to the States, were elected five months 
before our Congress made its declaration of a state of war with 
Germany. And the Members of the Senate were elected from 
five months to more than four years before that time. Also let 
it be remembered that only 14 States ratified the amendment 
before Armistice Day, and the remaining 32 States voted their 
ratification after the war was over. 

These facts and figures prove unquestionably that the saloon 
infamy had simply sinned away its day of grace, and that the 
great American people were determined on its destruction. Any 
man who can look these figures in the face and then assert that 
the thing was put over by a militant minority of moral mon- 
strosities does small credit to his own mathematical ability and 
shows little conception of minorities and majorities and of num- 
bers generally. Was 80 per cent of the territory of the United 
States populated at that time by moral and intellectual freaks? 
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And were four-fifths of the United States Senators and two- 
thirds of the Members of the House creatures of that Uk? We 
can at least rely pretty safely on the fact that those Congress- 
men and Senators, like all political leaders, had some idea what 
their people at home would approve, and would have been 
rather slow to vote for something which was supported by only 
a few moral monstrosities among their constituents. ° 

So I was fully justified in my initial statement that we have 
the law, and for my part, I am very sure that it is here to stay 
and the people of the United States will not return again to 
the liquor traffic any more than they would return to the slave 
trade. We have once and forever condemned and abolished 
the legalized traffic in alcoholic liquors for beverage purposes. 
And the men who are spending their time and energies in scorn 
and criticism of the eighteenth amendment will accomplish but 
one thing thereby. They will greatly hearten and encourage 
the violators of this law and the spirit of lawlessness, and 
whether they wish it so or not, will be responsible for much 
crime. l 

But it took a long fight and many years of effort to do away 
with the legalized traffic. Some of us knew and some of us said 
at that time that it would necessarily take another long fight 
to put down the illegal traffic. The severest indictment that I 
know against this whole liquor business is the statement of the 
antiprohibitionist that prohibition does not prohibit. This is 
their admission that the liquor traffic is so lawless and so de- 
_ bauching in its character that it defies law and refuses to sub- 
mit to legal restraints. And that even when the Constitution 
of our beloved country declares against it, the promoters and 
advocates of that business rise up and defy the very funda- 
. mental law of the land, and put the cause of liquor above the 
Constitution. The question which we now face is simply this: 
Shall we sacrifice the years of progress which we have made 
and go back to the legalized traffic? And shall we meekly yield 
to this opposition and proclaim to the world that the great 
. American Republic is incapable of enforcing its Constitution 
and its laws? Or shall we continue the battie until we have 
won the victory over the illegal traffic just as we did win over 
the legalized traffic? 

Mr. FUNK. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. O'CONNOR]. 

“Mr. O’CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee, anent some remarks that were made to-day 
. on the floor of this House by a distinguished Member from a 
Mississippi River State, and which might be misapprehended 
or misinterpreted, I desire to say that the flood control asso- 
ciation which has headquarters in New Orleans is sympatheti- 
cally disposed toward the efforts of those who believe in irri- 
gation and reclamation, and that the policy and attitude of 
the Flood Control Association of the Mississippi Valley is well 
expressed in the bill which I had the honor to introduce and 
which is now before the Flood Control Committee. A duplicate 
of that bill was introduced in the Senate quite recently by 
Senator CAMERON, and it may be interesting to the gentlemen 
who are present now to know that for a time it was the dispo- 
sition of a number of Senators during the pendency and con- 
sideration of the rivers and harbors bill to propose the Cam- 
eron or O’Connor bill as an amendment to the rivers and har- 
bors bill. That would have been directly in line with the his- 
torical proposal of the Newlands bill as a rider to the rivers 
_ and harbors bill some years ago. 

The Newlands bill was a very comprehensive measure. It 
proposed a commission which would undertake a study, inves- 
tigation, and examination of the water resources of the coun- 
try and related and allied subjects, which necessarily took in 
reclamation and irrigation. The O’Connor bill is the New- 
lands bill polished and brought up to date. The O’Connor bill 
was made necessary by reason of the fact that the Newlands 
bill was never put into operation, for the war came on. 

President Wilson did not think it was feasible to appoint a 
commission to make the investigation, and which probably could 
not be made, in view of the fact that we were in travail and 
going through an agony—a Golgotha. Then came along the Fed- 
eral power act, which repealed the Newlands Act. Ever since 
the repeal the sincere advocates of flood control have sought to 
have its provisions reenacted and are now organized and work- 
ing throughout the great valley and along the Atlantic seaboard 
to have the O’Connor-Cameron bill passed and enacted into 
law. 

We in the lower reaches of the Mississippi Valley, and par- 
ticularly in southern Louisiana, feel that the problem which con- 
fronts the people. out along the Colorado River and the Imperial 
. Valley sinks into insignificance compared with the importance 
of the subject of flood control as it affects us in New Orleans 
and below to the Delta of the Mississippi River. We have a 
city of 425,000. inhabitants on the Father of Waters, the last 
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city along that great and magnificent stream which is the pride 
and glory of the United States of America. But the pride you 
feel in it, while shared by us, is mingled with fear. Twenty- 
six States, lying between the peaks of the Alleghenies and 
Rockies, pour down all of the water that comes to them from 
the clouds above and from the springs under the earth, and 
every drop of water in that great valley must gurgle and sing 
its way on to the Gulf of Mexico by the doors of the city of. 
New Orleans. 

Ordinarily the city of New Orleans is just at about sea level, 
and sometimes we are a little below the high-water mark which 
the river attains. With that gigantic flood of the Mississippi 
River and every tributary that enters it passing New Orleans, 
you can thoroughly understand the tremendous problem that: 
confronts us, a problem that might mean one of the greatest 
catastrophies ever faced by any people on the face of the 
earth during all of the centuries. We, therefore, have an 
abiding and everlasting interest in the subject of flood control. 
We have a sympathetic interest, I repeat, with those who be- 
lieve in reclamation as a means of bringing arid lands into 
cultivation. We have that same interest with those who be- 
lieve in irrigation. Your problem is to get water on the land, 
and our problem is to check the flow so as not to get too much 
at any one time. Therefore, reclamation, flood control, and 
irrigation are related and branches of the same subject. Mr. 
Chairman and géntlemen of the committee, if I may divert for 
a moment, so far as I am concerned, I can not believe there is 
such a thing as a surplus from an agricultural standpoint. I 
can understand from the very nature of things and in accord- 
ance with the law of compensation we will always have seven or 
more lean years and seven or more fat years. It was true 
away back in Biblical times. You know the story of Joseph 
and that his rise to power was based upon his Knowledge of 
that great agricultural oscillation, as it were. I do not know 
that there is any surplus, because no surplus, as was pointed 
out to me by a distinguished Member of this House, the 
gentleman from Nevada [Mr. ARENTZ], has ever existed from 
the standpoint that we had to burn up or destroy any of our 
crops. AS a consequence, surplus is more of a myth than an 
actuality. The gentleman from New York [Mr. JACOBSTEIN] 
this morning referred to the seven lean years since 1920 to 
1926, inclusive. I think what he meant was that we were 
suffering, if at all, from an over-production of agricultural 
products and that they were not lean years in accordance with 
the strict definition and interpretation of the language which 
we commonly use in trying to convey the idea that there is a 
shortage of crops. 

If I am correct and that be true, and if all of the experience 
of the past shows that agricultural fatness or overproduction is 
followed usually by underproduction, I do not know that there 
is any great reason to fear that we will have any great surplus 
on hand. It therefore appears to me that the intellectuals 
among the agriculturalists of this House and of the Senate 
ought to be able to devise some means by which to regulate or 
to control the marketing of agricultural products so there will 
not be a glut at one time and a shortage at another. 

This brings me back to the Mississippi River. Why is it that 
we are constantly in a state of terror on the lower reaches of 
the Mississippi River? It is because the waters come thunder- 
ing down on us during 2 months of the year, while for 10 
months the upper reaches of the Mississippi and its tributaries 
are so shallow as to be nonnavigable. What the Flood Control 
Association, with which I have an intimate contact, is seeking 
to bring about is a study of the water resources of this country, 
so as to devise some plan by which we will have a full river 
with full tributaries throughout the year, making for naviga- 
tion and the prevention of floods, which cause devastation to our 
country and terror to our people. This can be done or hy- 
draulic engineering science is a failure and a fraud, a delusion, 
and a snare. 

Mr. LOWREY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’CONNOR of Louisiana. Yes. 

Mr. LOWREY. The gentleman has in mind a system of dams 
and reservoirs on the upper Mississippi and its tributaries to 
store the water and allow it to come down gradually. 

. Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Not necessarily surface reser- 
voirs. There is such a thing as a subsurface reservoir. I 
believe the Geological Survey and any number of our univer- 
sities through their scientific branches have determined that 
it is entirely feasible to have an underground storage of water, 
underground reservoirs, which would necessarily check the 
flow of water making for full rivers, and never an overflow 
river. Such a consummation is indeed devoutly to be wished. 
It would not only mean safety, but it would mean cheap trans- 
portation. That alone would make it one of our greatest 
national assets. But it would also make for an agricultural 
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splendor as a result of cheap transportation. We should not 
forget that agriculture from the earliest times found the seat 
of empire along the banks of rivers. The fertility of the 
banks of the Nile as a result of its annual inundations is 
proverbial, and the river then itself bore the great commerce 
to all parts of the mighty civilizations that came and went 
during the many centuries it has rolled on to the sea. The 
Euphrates, the banks of which were the location of Eden, was 
the servant of the tillers of the soil from time immemorial 
in the solemnity of historical nomenclature. And the Tigris 
has a place in the affairs of life that makes that name imperish- 
able and haunting. The ruins of empires, of myriad states, 
and kingdoms attest a glory and a grandeur seen no place 
else than in the valley that lies between these two great historic 
waterways. 

The advocates of flood control, irrigation, and reclamation 
have a common interest. We will need all of the agricultural 
lands we have, actual and potential, within a quarter of a 
century to feed the millions that will be added to our present 
population. Indeed, many economists are predicting that 
Within that time we will be importing from Mexico, Central, 
and South America foodstuffs for which we will exchange our 
finished manufactured products. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Louisiana 
has expired. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. I want to thank the gentle- 
man in charge of the time on the Republican side for his 
courtesy. 

Mr. FUNK. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Maine [Mr. BEEDY]. 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Chairman, it was probably one of the 
greatest anomalies connected with any piece of legislation that 
ever passed both Houses of this Congress that the Federal re- 
serve act was passed by the House and the Senate and became 
a law without the name of any single man or group of men 
having been connected. with it in the way of authorship. The 
want of any visible parentage of this legislation recently led 
the resourceful Col. E. M. House to assume responsibility for 
having inspired the legislation in question and of having nur- 
tured it in its travel through both Houses of Congress. There 
were also some friends of Paul Warburg who desired to immor- 
talize him and to this end suggested that he was the author of 
the Federal reserve act. 

Within the last 10 days an honored Senator of this Congress 
has proecceded to eliminate all of these various pretensions as 
to the parentage and authorship of the Federal reserve act. 
Indeed, he has not only eliminated Colonel House but he has 
annihilated him and has demonstrated by historic incidents that 
Paul Warburg was not the friend of the legislation in question, 
but was, in fact, its enemy. 

A distinguished Member of this House for many years, and 
for eight years a distinguished chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency, Hon. Charles N. Fowler, of the 
State of New Jersey, has just addressed an open letter to the 
Hon. Senator CARTER Giass and to H. Parker Willis, who was 
the special economie expert of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee at the time of the passage of the Federal reserve act, 
and in this letter he has pointed out that more than three and 
a halt years before the passage of the act in question he had 
drafted a bill in which he covered and included not only all but 
vastly more than was included in the Federal reserve act itself. 
It is in the interest of historic truth and justice that I ask 
that this letter be read by the Clerk and spread upon the 
records of this House. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
by the Clerk. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


(The true origin of the Federal reserve act revealed by Hon. Charles 
N. Fowler, member of the Banking and Currency Committee for 14 
years and for 8 years its chairman, in an open letter to Hon. CARTER 
GLASS and H. Parker Willis.) 


Without objection the letter will be read 


ELIZABETH, N. J., January 14, 1927. 

GENTLEMEN: By remarks made by both of you as to the true author- 
ship of the Federal reserve act, I am impelled, in the interest of historic 
truth and justice, to address this open letter to you. 

I am sure that you will both agree with me that in drawing a bill 
covering a great financial and banking reform, principles, and purposes 
are everything and, comparatively speaking, words are nothing. 

Upon the title page of my draft of the Federal reserve act of March 
29, 1910, and introduced by me on that date, I find these words, “A 
complete financial and banking system for the United States.” “ The 
complete organization consists of 28 commercial zones” and “the 28 
commercial zones are individually as strong as all combined but are 
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absolutely independent of each other commercially, and yct, eco- 
nomically and organizally, they are all united and bound together in 
the Federal reserve bank.” ‘This analysis was written more than 
three and one-half years before the passage of the Federal reserve act. 

d desire to ask whether either of you or both of you together could 
even now write a better analysis of the Federal reserve act that 
you two gentlemen conjointly drew up and was finally passed Decem- 
ber 23, 19138. 

My draft of the Federal reserve act covered the whole subject of 
our Government finances and our banking problem under these head- 
ings: “ First, our governmental finances should be put upon a wise and 
Safe basis from a national point of view.” 

“Second. Our banking methods should be completely reformed from 
an economic point of view.” 

However, we have only to deal here with the banking problem. 

My draft of the Federal reserve act provided: First, for the cen- 
tralization of gold reserves for the absolute protection of all our 
commercial credits; second, for the conversion of commercial credits 
into cash credits. Economically speaking, this is the soul and sub- 
stance and all there is in or of the Federal reserve act. Adr ‘nistra- 
tively there were included in my draft of the Federal reserve act {some 
important features that were incorporated in your draft. Several 
others were incorporated in my draft of vast importance to the com- 
mercial welfare of the whole country. Some of these have since been 
adopted and incorporated in the national bank act or the Federal 
reserve act. 

First, my draft of the Federal reserve act provided for 28 com- 
mercial zones, each having its central bank. Your draft provided for 12 
regional banks. Since the passage of the act, December 23, 1913, there 
have been established, as I am informed, 18 branches, every one 
of which should be for obvious reasons commercial-zone banks or 
regional banks. Frankly, can anything be more absurd than to have 
made Baltimore a branch of Richmond; New Orleans a branch of 
Atlanta; Detroit a branch of Chicago; Louisville a branch of St. Louis; 
Denver a branch of Kansas City; Cincinnati and Pittsburgh branches 
of Cleveland; Houston a branch of Dallas; finally, Los Angeles and 
Seattle branches of San Francisco? 

Every one of your branch-bank cities has its own peculiar commer- 
cial interests, economic environment, and it may be stated without any 
fear or hesitation whatever that every branch bank established since 
the passage of the Federal reserve act December 23, 1913, should have 
been either a commercial-zone bank or a regional bank, and this to 
the very great economic and commercial advantage, satisfaction, and 
pride of every one of the 18 cities where your branches have been 
established. 

I have not before me the memoranda of the cities selected for my 
28 commercial-zone banks, but I doubt not that they are identically 
the same cities that your branch banks and your regional banks are 
located in. Your 12 regional banks, combined with your 18 branches, 
give us just 2 more than the 28 commercial zones which were pro- 
vided for in my draft of the Federal reserve act. In other words, it 
has taken just 15 years to arrive at where I was in my economic 
banking organization in 1910. Please note that there can be no pos- 
sible difference, economically speaking, between a commercial-zone bank 
and one of your regional banks. Zone and region here must mean 
identically the same thing. 

Second, my draft of the Federal reserve act provided for the estab- 
lishment of savings bank departments in all national banks and also 
trust departments in national banks. Since my draft in 1910, these 
privileges have been extended to the national-banking system but sub- 
sequent to the passage of the Federal reserve act, December 23, 1913. 

Third, my draft of the Federal reserve act provided for the subdivi- 
sion of the whole United States into 28 commercial zones organized 
into as many zone-clearing houses, supervised by the bankers them- 
selves, and covered by clearing-house bank examiners; so that all the 
banks of the United States, both State and national, would have been 
placed under one uniform system of bank examinations and finally 
freed from both State and national politics, and certainly would have 
been conducted at not more than one-half of the present cost, and 
American banking would thereby have been coordinated and unified 
and we could have then said that we, indeed, have an American bank- 
ing system. 

Instead of a coordinated and unified banking system resulting from 
the right and power of the Government under the interstate commerce 
and general welfare clauses of the Constitution, the same old con- 
glomerate mess that existed before the passage of the Federal reserve 
act still exists. Under such a coordinated and unified banking system 
we would have had the most efficient and economical supervision of our 
banks possible; indeed, at possibly one-third of what it costs to-day 
with your State-bank examinations, your national-bank examinations, 
clearing-house bank examinations, and regional-bank examinations, etc. 

I have often been told and have also received many letters to the 
effect that the Federal reserve act would never have been passed ex- 
cept for the campaign of education in banking economics that I car- 
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ried cn during the 14 years that I was a member of the Banking and 
Currency Committee, of which I was chairman for eight years. 

In May and again in December, 1906, I introduced a bill for the 
purpose of meeting the exigencies of the impending or coming panic 
which finally overtook us in March, 1907, it having been put over the 
holidays by strong financial interests in New York. That bill provided 
for the issuance of $250,000,000 of credit notes such as are issucd by 
the banks of Canada and the Bank of France and provided for their 
pro rata distribution among the national banks according to their capi- 
tal. The report of the Comptroller of the Currency after the panic 
demonstrated that the total amount of all extraordinary forms of credit 
used as cash as a result of the panic was $248,297,700, or within a 
million and three-quarters of the amount provided for in my bill drawn 
for the express purpose of meeting and preventing that panic. 

You will remember, my dear Senator Guass, that you were a member 
of the Banking and Currency Committee for six or eight years while 
I was chairman of that committee; and you will undoubtedly also re- 
member that, after I had failed, through the overabundant ignorance of 
Speaker Cannon of all banking economies, to pass the emergency measure 
in 1806, that I set about to secure the passage of a general financial 
and banking bill, to wit, the Federal reserve act. You will undoubtedly 
recall that because of this determination and because I had succeeded 
in securing the vote of the Banking and Currency Committee to report 
a general financial and banking bill instead of a popgun or dough-pill 
biil, subsequently known as the Aldrich-Vreeland law, Speaker Cannon 
removed me from the chairmanship of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee and also from the committee itself; in other words, that I was 
punished and penalized for making the first draft of the Federal reserve 
act and endeavoring as a matter of duty to give my country a sound 
and comprehensive financial and banking system. 

During the summer of 1912 I was living with my family at Spring 
Lake, N. J., and went over to Sea Girt to pay my respects to then 
governor but Candidate Wilson. While calling on Mr. Wilson he ex- 
pressed a desire to have a conference with me upon the question of 
financial and banking reform, and suggested that it would be better to 
have our conference at my hotel, if that was agreeable to me, and it 
was arranged that way. He came to my hotel on the evening appointed, 
and we spent about three hours together going over the whole subject 
of financial and banking reform. The impression Mr. Wilson then made 
upon me was that he was not at all familiar with the subject of banking 
economics, but had a marvelously quick mind with the power of clear 
apprehension and, in a general way, a complete comprehension of the 
principles involved when stated. To anyone at all familiar with the 
ways of Congress, it must be self-evident that the Federal reserve meas- 
ure could have been enacted only through the active interest and power 
of President Wilson, for whose support the country should, indeed, be 
grateful. 

A CHALLENGE TO GLASS AND WILLIS 


First, I challenge either of you or both of you to point out a sub- 
stantive economic feature of the Federal reserve act as it was passed 
that was not better and more completely and more scientifically covered 
by my draft of the Federal reserve act. 

Second, I ehallenge either of you or both of you to point to any 
banking bill that preceded my draft of the Federal reserve act that 
covered these great fundamental principles at all comprehensively and 
completely. 

Third, if this can be done, then, in the interest of historical truth 
and justice it should be done. 

Very respectfully yours, 7 
CHARLES N. FOWLER. 


The foregoing communication to Senator GLASs and Editor Willis in 
the nature of a challenge was written and ready to mail Friday after- 
noon, January 14, 1927, but was delayed because I had decided to go to 
Washington before mailing it. On Saturday, January 15, 1927, Senator, 
your seventh article of the series of 23 appeared in the New York 
Evening Post, from which I quote the following about your first inter- 
view with President Wilson and your 11 proposals for the Federal 
reserve act: ` 


KNEW WHAT HE WANTED 


“ Neither in this first interview at Princeton nor at any other did 
Mr. Wilson exhibit familiarity with banking technique. Very likely he 
knew little about it. But there was never a moment when he did not 
know what he wanted done nor know what he would not permit to be 
done in this currency proceeding. He did not need, nor did he ever 
have, any ‘guardian angel’ around. . 

“The outstanding features of the currency proposal presented to Mr. 
Wilson at the Princeton discussion were (1) organization of a certain 
number of regional reserve banks of specified capital, with a view to 
decentralizing credits; (2) a compulsory withdrawal of reserve balances 
as then impounded and their transfer to these regional reserve banks; 
(3) compulsory stockholding membership of national banks under 
penalty of charter forfeiture in case of refusal; (4) associate member- 
ship of State banks with limited privileges; (5) the rediscounting 
processes common to such plans; (6) the issuance by the regional banks 
of Federal reserve notes, based on a gold and liquid paper cover; (7) 
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the gradual retirement of national bank hond-secured notes; (8) the 
joint liability of all the regional banks; (9) constituting the regional 
banks fiscal agents of the Government, with a view to displacing sub- 
treasuries; (10) conversion of Uxited States 2 per cent bonds into 3 per 
cent bonds, with cancellation of circulation privilege; (11) committing 
to the Controller of the Currency at Washington full supervisory power 
over the reserve system. 


BAN ON INTEREST OPPOSED 


“There were, of course, Many minor details. 

“ As stated, Mr. Wilson did not relish the idea of having a single 
Federal official invested with complete supervision of such a system and 
suggested the creation of a Federal Reserve Board. He likewise thought 
there should be special provision for forcign commerce, and made quite 
a few other suggestions.” 

Covering and replying to your 11 proposals presented to Mr. Wilson 
on your first interview verbatim et literatim, I note (1) my draft 
of the Federal reserve act provided for 28 commercial zone banks with 
a combined reserve capital fund, in round numbers, of $1,000,000,000 ; 
(2) my draft of the Federal reserve act required that a very large pro- 
portion of all the required reserves be made with the Federal reserve 
bank system; (3) my draft provided an accumulation of a round 
$1,000,000,000, certainly adequate for all possible capital needs; (4) my 
draft of the Federal reserve act anticipated through the interstate 
commerce and general welfare clauses of the Constitution the coordina- 
tion and unification of all banks, both State and National, into one 
system; (5) my draft of the Federal reserve act provided for redis- 
counting ‘‘ processes’; (6) my draft of the Federal reserve act provided 
for the issuance of credit bank notes in accordance with the principal 
illustrated by our two United States banks, by the State Bank of 
Indiana, by the 500 banks under the Suffolk system carried on with 
marvelous success, throughout all the New England States for more 
than 40 years, by the Canadian banks for more than a hundred years, 
and by the Bank of France since 1803, or 123 years. Your draft 
adopted the fatal note issue plan of the Imperial Bank of Germany. 
Now, either of these two note-issuing systems would supply adequate 
cash to carry on the business of the country. I will not here discuss 
which principle of note issue should have been adopted, as I have dealt 
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completely disposed of the national bank bond-secured notes within one 
year. Your plan started with $750,000,000 December 23, 1913, and 
there are now outstanding $700,000,000; (8) my draft of the Federal 
reserve act made the whole 28 commercial zone banks one institution ; 
(9) my draft of the Federal reserve act made the Federal reserve bank 
a fiscal agent of the Government and necessarily from the very nature 
of things displaced the subtreasury system; (10) my draft of the 
Federal reserve act funded the 2 per cent Government bonds within a 
year. Under your draft of the act there are still outstanding 
$700,000,000 securing national bank bond-secured notes; (11) my draft 
made the chairman of each of the 28 zone-clearing houses deputy comp- 
trollers, with the intent and purpose that all banks, State as well as 
National, should come under national supervision as members of the 
respective clearing houses where located. Your draft put the Comp- 
troller of the Currency in charge of your regional banks. 

My draft of the Federal reserve act provided that the whole organi- 
zation was to be under the Federal Reserve Board, consisting of a 
representative from each of the 28 commercial zones, who elected 
their own president. The Comptroller of the Currency was ex officio to 
be a member of that board and the Secretary of the Treasury was 
ex Officio to be a member of that board. 

Your Federal Reserve Board consists now of eight members, of whom 
six are appointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate, with 
the Comptroller of the Currency ex officio a member of that board and 
the Secretary of the Treasury ex officio a member of that board. 

Your comment upon Mr. Wilson very greatly amused and intensely 
interested me. You say, “ Neither in his first interview at Princeton 
nor at any other did Mr. Wilson exhibit familiarity with banking tech- 
nique.” In my letter the day before I read this quotation which con- 
tained these words: ‘‘ The impression Mr. Wilson then made upon me 
was that he was not at all familiar with the subject of banking eco- 
nomics.” 

Again, you say, “ Mr. Wilson did not relish the idea of having a single 
Federal official invested with complete supervision of such a system 
and suggested the creation of a Federal Reserve Board.” 

Now, strange as it may seem, in the light of this fact I recall how 
strenuously I pointed out to Mr. Wilson the vast importance, the abso- 
lute necessity, as it seemed to me, of completely removing from the 
influence of politics and the power of any man or coterie of men to con- 
trol this national financial system for these two reasons—the vast 
power it necessarily involved and the vast and varied interests it in- 
volved, reaching from ocean to ocean and from Canada to the Gulf. 
Indeed, that it was for those very reasons that I had organized my 
Federal Reserve Board, with a representative from every important 
commercial and economic center—28 of them—for the protection of all 
the people everywhere within our borders. In my strenuous effort I 
evidently impressed upon Mr. Wilson the grave importance of a Federal 
Reserve Board acting with a broad intelligence, covering the whole 
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country, and a proper sense of. responsibility and with a judicial temper 3 
for you say that Mr. Wilson was the author of the idea of the Federal 
Reserve Board and responsible for its insertion or inclusion in your plan. 

You say in the above quotation, “ He [Wilson] likewise thought there 
should be special provision for foreign commerce.” My draft of the Fed- 
eral reserve act provides, among many other things, “ to buy and sell bills 
of exchange, domestic and foreign * * * and have full power to 
carry into effect the object for which this organization is created.” 
That, like the “ general-welfare”’’? clausc in the Constitution, covers 
everything. Certainly Woodrow Wilson became a devout disciple of 
mine. 

Frankly and honestly speaking, did the Federal reserve act as passed 
contain one single substantive feature that was not to be found in my 
draft of the Federal reserve act, and far better provided for in my draft 
than in the act passed December 23, 1913? 

With this full detailed review of the recorded historical facts and 
the indubitable inherent evidence can anyone ever have any doubt as to 
the true origin of the Federal reserve act or as to who was the true 
author? 

Very respectfully, 


During the reading of the above letter the following occurred : 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Maine 
has expired. 

- Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Chairman, I will not ask for any further 
time. I will simply ask that the body of the letter be inserted 
in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Leave to extend was granted the gentle- 
man, but the Chair does not think specific mention was made 
of the document. 

Mr. FUNK. Mr. Chairman, I will yield the gentleman from 
Maine sufficient time to have the letter read if there is any 
objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maine to include the letter, a part of which has 
been read? 

There was no objection. 

After the reading of the above letter, 

-Mr. FUNK. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

. The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. CHINDBLOM, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that the 
committee having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 16800) 
making appropriations for the government of the District of 
Columbia and other activities chargeable in whole or in part 
against the revenues of such District for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1928, and for other purposes, had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


CHARLES N, FOWLER. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, the following leave of absence was 
granted: 
To Mr. Cramton, for to-day, on account of illness. 
To Mr. STROTHER (at the request of Mr. BowMAnN), on account 
of sickness. 
ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. FUNK. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 30 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 


February 1, 1927, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Tuesday, February 1, 1927, as 
reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
(10.30 a. m.) 
-To amend the Federal farm loan act (H. R. 15540). 
COMMITTED ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
(10 a. m.) 


To transfer the United States park police force to the Metro- 
politan police force of the District of Columbia, to confer addi- 
tional functions upon the Metropolitan police, and to repeal the 
provision of law requiring street-railway companies to pay the 
salaries of certain policemen (H. R. 16397). 


(10.30 a. m., Room 227) 


To amend an act entitled “An act to regulate the practice of 
pharmacy and the sale of poisons in the District of Columbia,” 
approved May 7, 1906, as amended (H. R. 12017). 
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COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 


Upholding the President in maintaining the rights of the 
United States and of its citizens in Mexico and in Nicaragua 
and in observing treaty obligations to the Nicaraguan Govern- 
ment recognized by the Government of the United States (H. 
Res, 357). 

COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS 


(10.30 a. m.) 
On Muscle Shoals. . 


SCHEDULED FOR THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 3, 1927 
COMMITTEE ON PATENTS 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To amend sections 57 and 61 of the act entitled “An act to 
amend and consolidate the acts respecting copyright,” approved 
March 4, 1909 (H. R. 16548). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


` Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

915. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmit- 
ting report showing the number of documents received and 
distributed by the Treasury Department during the calendar 
year ended December 31, 1926, together with the number re- 
maining on hand January 1, 1927; to the Committee on 
Printing. 

916. A letter from the vice chairman national legislative com- 
mittee of the Ameriean Legion, transmitting statements of the 
American Legion prepared in accordance with requirements 
of the Federal charter for the fiscal year ended December 31, 
1926; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. MacGREGOR: Committee on Accounts. H. Res. 365. 
A resolution providing an assistant clerk at the Speaker’s table 
(Rept. No. 1901). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. SWARTZ: Committee on the Post Office and Post. Ronds. 
H. R. 4475. A bill to provide for steel cars in the railway 
post-office service; with amendment (Rept. No. 1904). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 15975. 
A bill providing for the punishment of persons escaping from 
Federal penal or correctional institutions, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 1905). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON : Committee on the Judiciary. H.R. 
12442. A bill to amend section 128, subdivision (b), paragraph 
1, of the Judicial Code as amended February 13, 1925, relating 
to appeals from district courts; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1906). Referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 


RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. MacGREGOR: Committee on Accounts. H. Res. 363. A 
resolution providing for the payment of $213.33 to D. A. May- 
nard as one month’s salary as clerk to the late Hon. Charles E. 
Fuller (Rept. No. 1902). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. MacGREGOR: Committee on Accounts. H. Res. 355. A 
resolution to pay salary and funeral expenses of Aaron H. 
Frear, late an employee of the House of Representatives, to his 
estate (Rept. No. 1903). Ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 16837) to authorize the coinage 
of 50-cent pieces in commemoration of the services, sacrifices, 
and patriotism of the American women of all wars in which the 
United States has participated, which was the inspiration of 
their sons and daughters in carrying on their part in the various 
conflicts ; to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, 

By Mr. WINTER: A bill (H. R. 16838) authorizing the Sho- 
shone Tribe of Indians of the Wind River Reservation in Wyo- 
ming to submit claims-to the Court of Claims; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 16839) to acquire the Moore 
House and certain other property at Yorktown, Va., and estab- 
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lish the same as a national monument; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 16840) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to expend certain Indian tribal funds 
for industrial purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL: A bill (H. R. 16841) to con- 
serve the revenues from medicinal spirits and provide for the 
effective Government control of such spirits, to prevent the 
evasion of taxes, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

By Mr. LINEBERGER: A bill (H. R. 16842) authorizing the 
issuance of a certain patent; to the Committee on Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. MONTAGUE: A bill (H. R. 16848) to authorize the 
transfer of a portion of the Dutch Gap Lighthouse Reservation 
to the Colonial Dames of America in Virginia; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mrs. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 16844) to amend the World 
War adjusted compensation act; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 16845) to amend section 1 
of the act approved May 26, 1926, entitled “An act to amend 
sections 1, 5, 6, 8, and 18 of an act approved June 4, 1920, 
entitled ‘An act to provide for the allotment of lands of the 
Crow Tribe, for the distribution of tribal funds, and for other 
purposes’ ” ; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 16846) to create a commission 
to collect and publish the records of American women in war; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GARNER of Texas: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
345) to amend an act entitled “An act providing a study 
regarding the equitable use of the waters of the Rio Grande 
below Fort Quitman, Tex., in cooperation with the United 
States of Mexico”; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: Joint resolution (H. J. 
Res, 346) extending the provisions of the acts of March 4, 1925, 
and April 13, 1926, relating to a compact between the States of 
Washington, Idaho, Oregon, and Montana for allocating the 
waters of the Columbia River and its tributaries, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: Resolution (H. Res. 403) for the pay- 
ment of additional compensation to the clerk of the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions; to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. BULWINKLE: Resolution (H. Res. 404) amending 
the Rules of the House of Representatives; to the Committee 
on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

Memorial of the Legislature of the State of Iowa, regarding 
Federal farm legislation; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Iowa: Memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Iowa, regarding Federal farm legislation; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRAND of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 16847) granting a 
pension to Augusta Cornog; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DEMPSEY: A bill (H. R. 16848) granting a pension 
to Mattie Hawley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 16849) for the relief of 
Homer C, Parker; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ESTERLY: A bill (H. R. 16850) granting an increase 
of pension to Anna Marie Jacobs; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16851) granting an increase of pension to 
Sallie Chester; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FENN: A bill (H. R. 16852) granting an increase of 
pension to Maria J. Lantry; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 16853) for the 
relief of Harry Burton-Lewis; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: A bill (H. R. 16854) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Robert Ross; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KETCHAM: A bill (H. R. 16855) granting a pension 
to Harrison Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KURTZ: A bill (H. R. 16856) granting a pension to 
Elda M. Lewis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16857) granting an increase of pension to 
Emma Akers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 16858) granting an increase of pension to 
Laura V. Perdew; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LINEBERGER: A bill (H. R. 16859) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary A. McCartney; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 16860) granting a. pension to 
Frances E. Austin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 16861) to pro- 
vide for the advancement on the retired list of the Army of 
John Sullivan; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WATSON: A bill (H. R. 16862) granting an increase 
of pension to Margaret Skean; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


~ PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

5819. Petition of farmer labor movement of Minnesota, as- 
sembled January, 1927, urging the Congress to pass the Wheeler- 
Huddleston resolution withdrawing the American naval forces 
from Nicaragua; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

5820. Petition of William G. Edens, chairman joint agricul- 
tural and political action committees, Hamilton Club of Chicago, 
regarding national agricultural policy; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

5821. By Mr. BARBOUR: Petition of members of United 
Presbyterian Church, of Fresno, Calif., urging passage of House 
bill 10311, the Lankford Sunday rest bill for the District of 
Columbia ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

5822. By Mr. CANFIELD: Petition of Alice J. Boggs and 19 
other residents of Seymour, Ind., for early enactment of legis- 
lation for the relief of Civil War veterans and widows of vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5823. Also, petition of Mr, Frank Hadigen and 38 other resi- 
dents of Franklin, Ind., for early enactment of legislation for 
the relief of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5824. By Mr. CARTER of California: Communication from 
the adjutant, Department of Italy, of the American Legion, 
relative to the admission of the wives and children of immi- 
grants entering this country prior to 1924; to the Committee on 
Immigration. 

5825. Also, petition of Mrs. Harold Hutto, of Oakland, Calif., 
and 20 other voters of said city and district, petitioning the pas- 
sage of legislation giving increased pensions to the Civil War 
veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

5826. By Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of South Dakota; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

5827. By Mr. DOWELL: Petition of citizens of Des Moines, 
Polk County, Iowa, urging enactment of legislation increasing 
the pensions of veterans of Civil War and widows of veterans: 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5828. By Mr. FRENCH: Petition of citizens of Rathdrum, 
Idaho, petitioning for Civil War pension bill increasing bene- 
fits to veterans and widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

5829. By Mr. GREENWOOD: Petition of Mr. O. W. Jones, of 
Shoals, Ind., and 101 other citizens of Martin County, Ind., 
urging that immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote a Civil 
War pension bill in order that relief may be accorded to needy 
and suffering veterans and widows; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

5830. By Mr. HICKEY: Petition of Mrs. Will G. Crabill and 
other citizens of South Bend, Ind., urging the passage of a 
bill increasing the pensions of Civil War veterans and widows 
of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5831. By Mr. HOOPER: Petition of Louise Gardner and 69 
other residents of Homer, Mich., in favor of pending legislation 
to increase the present rates of pension of Civil War veterans, 
their widows, and dependents; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

5832. By Mr. HOWARD: Petition favoring passage of in- 
crease of pensions for Civil War veterans and widows of vet- 
erans, submitted by Mr. I. M. Dawson and others, of Madison, 
Madison County, Nebr.; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5833. By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: Petition of citizens of 
Hillsboro, Tex., in behalf of legislation increasing pensions of 
veterans of the Civil War and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5834. By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Petition of citizens 
of Puyallup, Wash., in re increased pensions for veterans of 
the Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5835. By Mr. KIESS: Petition from citizens of Jersey Shore, 
Pa., favoring the passage of bill to increase the pension of 


widows of Civil War soldiers; 
Pensions. 

5836. By Mr. KVALE: Petition of Otto Trulson and 57 resi- 
dents of Willmar, Minn., protesting against enactment of the 
Lankford Sunday observance bill; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

5837. Also, petition of Albin Larson and 10 residents of Mur- 
dock and Kerkhoven, Minn., protesting against enactment of 
any compulsory Sunday observance legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

5838. Also, petition of the Minneapolis Central Labor Union, 
protesting against enactment of House bills 3748, 4489, 5585, 
and 6528; to the Committee on Immigration. 

5839. Also, petition of the administrative committee of the 
senate of the University of Minnesota, urging a reduction of the 
present tariff on scientific instruments imported to the United 
States ; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

5840. Also, petition of A. D. Countryman and several resi- 
dents of Appleton, Minn., urging that immediate action be taken 
to pass Civil War legislation for the relief of veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5841. By Mr. LANHAM: Petition of Mr. and Mrs. T. W. 
Brown, Mr. and Mrs. W. B. James, and others, protesting 
against the enactment of House bill 10311 and Senate bill 4821; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

5842. By Mr. LEATHERWOOD: Petition of qualified voters 
of Salt Lake City, Utah, recommending the passage of the 
Elliott pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5843. By Mr. MAJOR: Petition of certain citizens of Spring- 
field, Mo., urging passage of pension bill for the relief of needy 
and suffering Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5844. By Mr. MICHAELSON: Petition protesting against 
House bill 10311 and similar legislation, from certain citizens 
of Chicago; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

5845. By Mr. MORROW: Petition of Alamogordo Commercial 
Club, Alamogordo, N. Mex., indorsing House bill 15480, and 
Senate companion bill, granting certain lands to the agricul- 
tural college for experimental purposes; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

5846. By Mr. ROMJUE: Memorial of John C. Leer and other 
citizens of Marion County, Mo., opposing the enactment of 
House bill 10311, or any similar measure; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

5847. By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: Petition of Luther Hall and 
others, of Vanderburgh County, Ind., that the bill increasing 
Civil War widows’ pensions be enacted into law at this session 
of Congress; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5848. Also, petition of Emma Walla, Ade Wallace, and others, 
of Evansville, Ind., that the Civil War pension bill increasing 
the widows’ pension be enacted into law at this session of Con- 
gress; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5849. By Mr. SINNOTT: Petition of certain citizens of La 
Grande, Oreg., protesting against the enactment of House bill 
10311, the Sunday enforcement bill; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

5850. Also, petition of certain citizens of Baker County, Oreg., 
urging further relief legislation for veterans of the Civil War 
and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5851. By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: Petition of voters of 
Clifton, Kans., urging passage of legislation providing increase 
of pension for Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5852. Also, petition of voters of Agenda, Kans., urging pas- 
sage of legislation providing increase of pension for Civil War 
veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

5853. Also, petition of voters of Clay Center, Kans., urging 
passage of legislation providing increase of pension for Civil 
War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

5854. By Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia: Petition of J. M. 
Epperly and others, of Miami, W. Va., asking for the passage 
of legislation for the relief of Civil War veterans’ widows; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5855. By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition of a number of residents 
of East Bethlehem, Washington County, Pa., in support of 
legislation increasing the rate of pension to Civil War veter- 
ans and widows of Civil War veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

5856. Also, petition of a number of residents of Washington 
County, in support of the Leatherwood bill (H. R. 12532), 
which would provide increased rate of pension to Indian war 
veterans and their dependents; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 


to the Committee on Invelid 
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5857. By Mr. TINCHER: Petition of sundry residents of 
Waldron, Kans., urging the passage of a pension bill for the 
relief of needy Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. — 

5858. By Mr. TOLLEY: Petition of 49 citizens of Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., to liberalize Civil War pension laws; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

5859. By Mr. UNDERHILL: Petition of Harriet A. Ridcout 
and others, in support of Civil War pension legislation; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


SENATE 


Tuerspay, February 1, 1927 


The Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Gracious Father, Thou art continuing Thine indulgence to- 
ward us. Multiplying as our needs may be, Thou doest for us 
exceeding abundantly above all that we can ask or think. 
We beseech of Thee this morning to look upon us graciously, 
enabling us to fulfill every duty as in Thy sight. May the 
Lord bless this membership in all its relations and obliga- 
tions, and glorify Thyself through our country as a people 
exalted in righteousness. We ask in Jesus Christ’s name. 
Amen. 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s 
proceedings when, on request of Mr. Curtis and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the 
Journal was approved. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fess Kendrick Reed, Mo. 
Bayard Fletcher Keyes Reed, Pa. 
Bingham Frazier King Robinson, Ind. 
Borah George La Follette Sackett 
Bratton Gerr Lenroot Schall 
Broussard Gillett McKellar Sheppard 
Bruce Glass McLean Shipstead 
Cameron Goff McMaster Shortridge 
Capper Gooding cNary Smith 
Caraway Gould Mayfield Steck 
Copeland Greene Means Stephens 
Couzens Hale Metcalf Stewart 
Curtis Harris Moses Trammell 
Dale Harrison Norbeck Tyson 
Deneen Hawes Nye Walsh, Mass. 
Dill Heflin Oddie Walsh, Mont. 
Edge Howell Overman Warren 
Edwards Johnson Pepper Watson 
Ernst Jones, N. Mex, Phipps Wheeler 
Ferris Jones, Wash. Pine Willis. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. WBighty Senators having answered 
to their names, a quorum is present. 


LEGISLATION IN AID OF PROHIBITION 


Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President, the calendar of the Senate 
shows that on April 18, 1926, the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
CouzENs], on behalf of the Committee on Civil Service, re- 
ported House bill 3821. The purpose of this bill is to place 
under the civil service the personnel of the Treasury Depart- 
ment authorized by section 38 of the national prohibition act. 

The calendar shows also that on May 17, 1926, the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Means], on behalf of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, reported Senate bill 4207, the purpose of which 
is to amend and strengthen the national prohibition act and 
the act of November 23, 1921, supplemental thereto, and for 
other purposes. 

The calendar further shows that on December 17, 1926, the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot], on behalf of the Committee 
on Finance, reported House bill 10729, the purpose of which 
is to create a bureau of customs and a bureau of prohibition 
in the Department of the Treasury. 

These three prohibition measures were reported to the Senate 
as far back as May 17, 1926. I am sure that at least three- 
fourths of the membership of this body are in favor of these 
measures and that we could pass them without any great 
difficulty if given an opportunity to consider them. 

Will the Republican leader advise us if the Senate will have 
an opportunity to consider these measures at this session of 
the Congress? s i 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the first bill referred to by the 
Senator from Texas is covered in the second measur: to which 
he referred, and it is the intention of the chairman of the Com- 


mittee on Finance, the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot], to make 
an effort at the very earliest date possible to take up that 
measure. The steering committee also, I may state to the Sena- 
tor from Texas, has placed that measure upon the list for con- 
sideration, and it is the intention to get action on it at this 
session if it is possible to do so. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. I am glad to have this information from 
the Republican leader, but I would like to have him advise us 
as to the other measure, 

Mr. CURTIS. I am very sorry I can not advise the Senator 
as to the other measure. I am told that there will be consider- 
able opposition to it and that there would be some difficulty in 
getting it up for consideration. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. I understand that there will be consider- 
able opposition to the measure known as the Goff bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is the one to which I understood the 
Senator to refer. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. But it occurs to me that if the steering 
committee of the Republican Party were to place the Goff bill 
before the Senate we would be able to enact it into law at this 
session of Congress, because I believe that two-thirds of the 
Members of the Senate are favorable to its passage. 

Mr. CURTIS. Personally I am in favor of the measure and 
shall do all I can to have it considered, but I can not speak for 
the steering committee, because I am not a member of that 
committee. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. I am glad to know that the Senator from 
Kansas is in favor of the Goff bill and trust he will use his 
influence with the steering committee to have the measure con- 
sidered by the Senate’ before this session of the Congress 
adjourns. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I desire to say that at least 
one-third of the membership of this body is opposed, and vigor- 
ously opposed, to some of the measures referred to, and that 
we desire to enjoy the privilege of discussing the measures to 
which we are opposed just as freely and fully as we deem the 
occasion to require; and especially we wish to have an oppor- 
tunity for the fullest discussion of the Goff bill, a bill which 
proposes to invade in the most outrageous manner, as we deem 
it, the sanctity of the private home, which can not fail to re- 
sult in anything except outrage and bloodshed. 


REPORTS OF PUBLIC UTILITIES IN THE DISTRICT 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
annual reports of public utility companies in the District of 
Columbia, submitted pursuant to law, which were severally 
referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia: 

Report of the Washington Gas Light Co., together with a list 
of its stockholders, for the year ended December 31, 1926; 

Report of the Washington Interurban Railroad Co. for the 
year ended December 31, 1926; . 

Report of the Georgetown & Tennallytown Railway Co, for 
the 10 months ended October 31, 1926; 

Report of the City & Suburban Railway of Washington for 
the 10 months ended October 31, 1926; 

Report of the Washington Railway & Electric Co. for the 
year ended December 31, 1926; and 

Report of the Potomac Electric Power Co. for the year ended 
December 31, 1926. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I send to the desk 
and ask to have referred to the Immigration Committee and 
printed in the Record a petition relative to the continuance of 
the national-origins feature of the present immigration law. I 
do not ask to have it read. 

There being no objection, the petition was referred to the 
Committee on Immigration and ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


Memorial of patriotic societies opposed to repealing the national-origins 
provision of the immigration act 


The undersigned patriotic societies and organizations and individual 
citizens respectfully submit to the President of the United States, to 
the Senate, and to the House of Representatives the following memorial 
with regard to legislation regulating immigration: 

We believe the present policy of restricting immigration to the United 
States embodied in the immigration act of 1924 to be sound in prin- 
ciple, fair to all elements of our population, and necessary to the pro- 
tection of the people of the United States against excessive and unas- 
similable immigration from foreign countries. 

We believe that, aside from the numerical limitation of quota immi- 
gration to a fixed number annually, the apportioning of the quotas in 
accordance with the national origins of our present population is the 
most important part of the present law, because it gives a just repre- 
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sentation to the older as well as the newer racial elements of our popu- 
lation and to the descendants of the early settlers and founders of our 
country. 

We believe that this equitable representation is only approximately 
secured by the 1890 census basis, which was resorted to temporarily by 
Congress as the readiest available method of carrying out the underlying 
principle of the entire law, which is nothing more nor less than the 
preservation of the American people and the American Nation. 

In view of the foregoing considerations, we urge upon the President 
and upon Congress the maintenance of the basic provisions of the immi- 
gration act of 1924, and particularly the permanent basis for appor- 
tioning the quota immigration in accordance with the national origins 
of our present population. 

Leonora Rogers (Mrs. Livingston Rowe) Schuyler, Washington 
Headquarters Association, president; Sons of Confederate 
Veterans, Eastern Division, Silas W. Fry, commander; New 
York State Chapter of the National Society of the Daugh- 
ters of Founders and Patriots of America, Mary J. Aiken- 
head (Mrs. Burton H.) Davy, president; Florence G. Finch, 
regent, Jacobus Roosevelt Chapter, Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution ; National Society Women Builders of Amer- 
ica, Mrs. William Cumming Story; Bowery Mission, Anson 
O. Baker, secretary ; Women’s Republican Association of the 

State of New York, Eleanora G. (Mrs. Charles B.) Golds- 
borough; Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States, 
National Americanization Committee, Walter I. Joyce, direc- 
tor; Old Guard of New York, Walter I. Joyce, quarter- 
master; Daughters of America, Sadie E. Linkletter, chair- 
man national legislative committee; Daughters of America, 
Sadie E. Ludlow, State council outside sentinel; Lord’s 
Day Alliance of the United States, Harry L. Bowlby, gen- 
eral secretary; Patriotic Order Sons of America, C. B. 
Helms, chairman national legislative committee; Law and 
Order Union, D. Braman, president; New York Port Soci- 
ety, Mrs. Charles R. Scarborough; American Defense Soci- 
ety, by Charles Stewart Davison, chairman immigration 
committee; Dames of the Loyal Legion Society of State of 
New York, Emma E. R. (Mrs. Casper) Cairns, president; 
the State Council of the Junior Order of United American 
Mechanics of the State of New York (Inc.), Franklin S. 
Faye, secretary; Military Order of the Loyal Legion, New 
York Commandery, Alex L. Ward; Grace H. (Mrs. Alfred) 
Brosseau, president general National Society, Daughters of 
the American Revolution; Immigration Restriction League 
(Ine.), William B. Griffith, chairman executive committee; 
National Council Junior Order of United American Me- 
chanics, John H. Noyes, national legislative committee; 
Josiah A. Van Orsdel, vice president general, Sons of Amer- 
ican Revolutior. 


Mr. NORBECK presented resolutions adopted by the Hamil- 
ton Club, of Chicago, Ill., which were referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


Resolutions of Hamilton Club of Chicago 


Whereas the Hamilton Club of Chicago, located in the commercial 
metropolis of the great agricultural Middle West, is in a position to 
realize the importance of agricultural prosperity and stability to the 
Nation as a whole; and 

Whereas we believe that the same Republican statesmanship which 
has been so successful in solving other problems of national importance 
can devise a satisfactory solution of the farm problem if it addresses 
itself seriously to that task: Therefore be it ' 

Resolved by the Hamilton Olub of Chicago, That the greatest present 
challenge to statesmanship is the adoption of a national agricultural 
policy that will minimize the price-depressing effect of seasonal sur- 
pluses of farm commodities and that will bring about a reasonable 
degree of stability in prices of farm products in the interests of both 
producer and consumer ; be it furtber 

Resolved, That Congress and the administration be reminded of that 
portion of the 1924 platform of the Republican Party which reads: 

“The Republican Party pledges itself to the development and enact- 
ment of measures which will place the agricultural interests of America 
on a basis of economic equality with other industry to insure its pros- 
perity and success”; be it further 

Resolved, That the adoption of a national agricultural policy in line 
with this pronouncement is one of the major issues before the present 
Congress, and that Congress should not adjourn without taking adequate 
steps to redeem the promises which were made to the farmers of the 
Nation in 1924. 

Adopted by the board of directors of the Hamilton Club of Chicago at 
a meeting held on January 24, 1927. 


Mr. NORBECK also presented a letter from the Doland 
Produce Co., of Doland, S. Dak., which was referred to the 
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Committee on Interstate Commerce and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
DoLanD, S. DAK., January 24, 1927. 
Hon. PETER NORBECK, 
United States Senate,. Washington, D. O. 

DEAR Sir: Your attention is directed to a recent decision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in Docket No. 15823—a case brought by 
the Commercial Club of Duluth, Minn., which is to take effect on March 
25, 1927, and which would increase the present freight rates on butter, 
eggs, and dressed poultry, carloads, from Watertown, Aberdeen, Doland, 
Elkton, Huron, Mitchell, Redfield, and other points in South Dakota to 
Chicago, Ill. 

We own and operate a general produce house in Doland and there 
purchase poultry, butter, and eggs from farmers in the surrounding 
territory. The products are assembled at Doland and shipped to 
Chicago. 

In our paying prices to the farmer, we must necessarily take the 
freight rate into account, and the increase in rates above mentioned, 
if made effective, will have to be borne by the farmer. In other words, 
if the present freight rates are advanced as proposed, our paying prices 
to the farmer will have to be lowered to the extent of the increase in 
rates, 

We are advised that Congress in passing Senate Joint Resolution 
107 (more commonly known as the Hoch-Smith resolution) instructed 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to lower the rates on agricultural 
products wherever possible, and if this is true, we can not understand 
why the commission now finds it necessary to raise the rates on eggs, 
poultry, and butter. 

Traffic men, who are in a position to know, tell us that the present 
rates, if anything, are excessive. In the interest of farmers of the 
State of South Dakota, we therefore respectfully urge that you investi- 
gate this action of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and if consist- 
ent, have the commission vacate its order in docket 15823 in se far 
as it relates to freight rates to Chicago. If this can not be accom- 
plished, then the commission should postpone the effective date of its 
order pending further hearing. Your cooperation in this matter will 
be very much appreciated. 

Yours very truly, 
DOLAND PRODUCE CO., 
By E. G. SORENSEN. 


Mr. GILLETT presented a petition numerously signed by 
sundry citizens of the State of Massachusetts, praying for the 
passage of legislation granting increased pensions to Civil War 
veterans and their widows, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Mr. WILLIS presented petitions of sundry citizens of Mid- 
dletown, Ohio, and Covington, Ky., praying for the passage 
of legislation granting increased pensions to Civil War vet- 
erans and their widows, which were referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. ` 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE presented numerous telegrams, letters, 
and communications in the nature of petitions from sundry 
citizens and organizations in the State of California, praying 
for the prompt passage of legislation providing for the Fed- 
eral Government developing the lower Colorado River by the 
construction of a dam at Boulder Canyon for flood control, irri- 
gation, and power purposes, which were ordered to lie on the 
table. 

He also presented numerous petitions of sundry citizens of 
Glendale, Glendora, Long Beach, Los Angeles, Monrovia, Pasa- 
dena, Sacramento, San Francisco, Sawtelle, and Tujunga, ali 
in the State of California, praying for the passage of legisla- 
tion granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans and 
their widows, which were referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Mr. COPELAND presented a resolution adopted by the 
Cobleskill (N. Y.) Branch of the Dairymen’s League Coopera- 
tive Association (Inc.), favoring the passage of the so-called 
Lenroot-Taber milk importation bill, which was ordered to 
lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of New York 
City, N. Y., praying for the passage of legislation granting 
increased pensions to Civil War veterans and their widows, 
which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


FEDERAL PROBATION LAW 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in 
the Recorp and referred to the Appropriations Committee a 
telegram from Judge Augustus N. Hand, and also a letter from 
Henry de Forest Baldwin, relating to the administration of the 
Federal probation law. I think these will be of interest. 

There being no objection, the telegram and letter were 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 
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New York, N. Y., January 31, 1927. 
Hon. RoyaL S. COPELAND, 
United States Senate: 

I understand that appropriation for probation officers has been 
dropped by the House. This is a serious blow to administration of 
probation under the new act which can be of no service here without a 
paid probation officer and systematic administration. Judges in this 
district earnestly desize appropriation be made. 

AvuGuSTUS N. HAND. 


Akoa 


NEW YORK, N. Y., January 31, 1927. 
Hon. RoYAL S. COPELAND, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR SENATOR: A good many of us were very much interested in 
the Federal probation law passed in 1925, and are very much concerned 
on account of the House committee having dropped out of the Budget 
an appropriation of $50,000 to pay for probation officers. A probation 
system without adequate supervision of the convicts placed on proba- 
tion is, of course, an absurdity. If the probation system is to work 
satisfactorily, the convicts should be carefully watched and there should 
be enough probation officers to give them the necessary attention. I 
understand that the reason given for dropping the appropriation out 
of the House bill was that there was believed to be a lack of interest on 
the part of the Federal judges because they had not used the power 
given them. But I am informed that the reason they did not use the 
power more fully was because of the lack of probation officers, and 
there was a lack of probation officers because the Civil Service Com- 
mission had not produced eligible lists from which they could be ap- 
pointed. 

Placing convicts on probatidn is more or less of an experiment. It is 
useless to carry on an experiment unless it is carried on under favor- 
able conditions. This experiment can not be carried on under favor- 
able conditions unless we have suitable probation officers. In an im- 
portant matter of this kind, it seems to me that the Federal Govern- 
ment ought to be willing to try the thing our fairly. If, after a fair ex- 
periment, it does not work, it is time enough to drop it. The experi- 
ment can not succeed without an appropriation and, if the appropria- 
tion is made and it does succeed, it will be a very useful feature in 
the administration of criminal justice. I take the liberty of urging 
you to do what you can to have the Senate committee restore the ap- 
propriaion of $50,000 authorized by the Budget Bureau. 

Very truly yours, 
HENRY DE FOREST BALDWIN. 


POSTAGE ON SECOND-CLASS MAIL MATTER 


Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I send to the desk and ask to 
have referred to the Post Office Committee and printed in the 
RECORD a statement in the nature of a petition with reference to 
the high rate of postage on second-class mail matter. 

There being no objection, the statement was referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


To the Members of the Senate and of the House of Representatives of 
the United States, to be considered in connection with Calendar No. 
1291, H. R. 18546: 


The high rate of postage on second-class mail has been a strong con- 
tributing factor to the mortality among farm papers since 1921. 

During that period more than 50 farm papers have gone out of busi- 
ness or have been absorbed by stronger publications. Here is a partial 


list : 

Agricultural Digest .. 2 snca cone -~ann tee ccieceeeaces 27. 534 
Alabama Farm Facts------------------ ħħ 41, 779 
American Cooperative Journal--.-------------------—---—— 5R, 276 
Associated. Grower... eee eee eee ene 22,933 
Berkshire Wollds222 2.25242. oe cle se eee eee 15, 434 
Better Farming oo oo oe ees ee eee See 254, 942 
California. Farmer 2222224 on a a es 53, 886 
California Poultry Journal_._...__-_----__- -= 10, 112 
Cash Crops 2.225 [se ee ee oe 60, 000 
Cloverland Magazine... 36, 591 
Cooperative Packer ~..._~..-~-.-~....----__-----_.-..--.. 14, 000 
Deutsch Amerikan Farmer... 0 111, 402 
Farm and Home... ee ee eo ee 620, 795 
Farm TUS DTCG6 soo pa tee cn ee ae 28, 000 
Farm Stock and Home-_ 2 www ee 92. 207 
Marmer s Dispatch... 22-2 ooo oe cen cee eee 146, 752 


Farmer’s Fireside Bulletin- ~~ 2 
Globe-Democrat (weekly)—-----~--------_o iți ți 256, 072 


Home and Slate .2.. 2 ce ee 24, 700 
Mlinois Farmer- 2222-2 cee ee eee 53, 145 
Kansas Homestead_..~-.-2- ee 51,319 
Lincoln Freie Presse... 99, 384 

=i. ARPICUICUTIBU -css Sl E 6, 850 
Maine Parmer se. oe ee ee eee at ee 14, 500 
Milwaukee America ~__- ~~ 47,491 
Missouri Homestead _---~______--- ee 53, 604 
National Warmer: 2. ses oo. Soe eee cases ays 47, 251 
National Farmer and Stock Grower... 22.2 144, 331 
National Leader 2-2 2.4 ee ea ek ee 134, 537 
Nebraska Farm Journal__.--..-.----..----__ 100, 101 
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Northwest Fruit Grower__..--..----..---------~-- Seance = 4,000 
Northwest Produce Weekly__--------------------------- 10, 408 
Northwest Stockman and Farmer_-~-.-~~-~-.~-—-~----------- T, 850 
O. I. C. Swineherd Guide___---_--.----~--------~+------- 4,000 
Oklahoma Farmer _--..~---------------------~+--------- 129, 340 
Orchard and Farm___.-~--~----------~---------~--------- 44, 006 
Oregon Country Life.---.------~----------------------- 35, 730 
Oregon Grower__-~~~-------~--~-----~----------~-------- 9, 000 
Organized Farmer _---.-----------------~--------------- 23, 935 
Outdoor Enterprises __-_.._---------~-~--------.------< 10, 000 
Ozark Countryman_—.___--.------.~.-~~----.------~------ 18, 023 
The Producer (Oregon) —~-~--~----—~-.~.---~--~--------~- 25, 000 
Southern Farm and Dairy----~---.~.--.--~~------------ 22, 288 
Toledo Blade (weekly) —~.-._.-------=~-~---~------------- 150, 000 
Western J'armer_.___--.-_----_------~-.---------------- 77,17 
Western New York Grower and Granger------------------ 14, 000 
White’s Berkshire News__---_-___-----~----~----------- 5, 000 
Wichita Daily Stockman__-_-.--_..--.---_-~------------- 8, 200 
Ttall- tee eee eee eters 3, 269, 194 


This represents a reduction in farm-paper circulation of more than 
3,250,000 copies a month, or 39,000,00 copies a year. 

During the same period other farm papers have been compelled to 
reduce their frequency of publication, so that the number of copies they 
issue each month has been decreased by more than 3,000,000, a loss of 
more than 36,000,000 copies a year. A partial list of these follows: 


eee 

, in number 

sar of copies 
1921 ? mailed 
each 

month 


ASE TS 


Country Gentleman, weekly to monthly-_-_-...-.----.------ 


Dairymen’s Pr. Reporter, semimonthly to monthly------- 10, 761 10,761 
Farmer’s Home Journal, semimonthly to monthbly_.....-.-- 41, 857 41, 857 
Hoard’s Dairyman, weekly to semimonthly_-......-..----- , 086 , 086 
Michigan Business Farmer, weekly to biweekly.......--.-- 51, 190 51, 190 
Minnesota Leader, biweekly to monthly._.........-....---- 29, 000 , 000 
Pacific Homestead, weekly to monthly - --...----.....---.- 18, 304 §4, 912 
Stockman and Farmer, semimonthly to monthly._....--- 20, 211 20, 211 
Utah Farmer, weekly to semimonthly .........-...-------- 25, 259 25, 259 

Totalo air cue co cetenccsseestecse cece etetosseceewes|Seeewesaeeee 3, 000, 483 


The combined total loss in farm-paper circulation from these various 
causes is more than 75,000,000 copies a year. Less than half of this loss 
is compensated for by gains in the stronger publications that have 
survived and that have to some extent profited by the misfortunes of 
their brethren who were not able to carry the load. 

It is reasonably safe to say that the net number of copies of helpful 
farm papers received each year by American farmers has been reduced 
by more than 40,000,000 copies, because these 50 or more farm-paper 
publishers were unable to carry the heavy overhead represented by 
abnormally high postage rates based on war-time conditions. 

While the law of the survival of the fittest has probably operated in 
this case, we believe it should not be, and we believe it is not the policy 
of the Government of the United States to deliberately handicap those 
who are honestly and sincerely struggling to deliver an acceptable 
service at a profit by laying on them tax burdens they can not bear. 

Neither in our judgment is it the policy of the Government to delib- 
erately deprive successful men of reasonable and legitimate profits by 
absorbing all or most of that profit in unnecessary taxation leveled 
against that particular class. 

The publications of America in general, and the farm papers in par- 
ticular, represent a definite and direct extension of Government service 
to the people who support the Government. It is an extension of our 
educational system to the people who can make the most practical use 
of the information and advice which is carried to them in these farm 
papers. 

The changes proposed in House bill 13446, reported by Mr. MOSES 
with amendments, will tend to put the publication business more nearly 
-in a normal condition, without having any serious effect on the revenues 
of the Government. 

FARM Lire PUBLISHING CO. 
C. A. TAYLOR, President. 


BUREAUCRATIC GOVERNMENT 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I desire to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to an article printed in the Nation’s Business 
for February, 1927, by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran], 
which brings forth in a very remarkable manner one of the 
things which seems to me to be most necessary to be considered 
pa the Members of Congress and by the people of the United 

ates. 


In one paragraph the Senator from Idaho says: 


As a result of well-organized propaganda on one hand and sheer 
political expediency on the other, we are building up a condition under 
which every conceivable thing relating to human activity is being given 
over to regulation by bureaus administered in Washington. This results 
in waste and inefficiency touching all local or State affairs, which in 
itself is burdensome and bad enough. But its capital offense is that of 
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undermining the confidence and destroying the capacity of the citizen to 
assume and meet the duties and obligations of citizenship. 


I ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, that the article may 
be printed in the REcorp aS a part of my remarks. 
There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
[From Nation’s Business, February, 1927] 


“ We are building up a condition under which every conceivable thing 
relating to human activity is being given over to regulation by bureaus 
administered from Washington.” 


THE CANCER OF TOO MctcH GOVERNMENT 
By WILLIAM E. Boram, United States Senator from Idaho 


Back in August, 1924, in Nation’s Business, I suggested trying to 
look ahead 30 years in the light of the tendencies in government during 
the past 30 years. Unless we call a halt, I said then: 

“There will be an officer for every 10 persons in the Republic. 
Every conceivable activity of mind and body will be under the direction 
and surveillance of a bureau. Inspectors and spies will leer upon the 
citizen from every street and corner and accompany him hourly in his 
daily avocation. Taxes will be a hundred dollars per capita. Forty 
per cent of the national income will be demanded for public expenses. 

“We will still have a Republic in name but a bureaucracy in fact— 
the most wasteful, the most extravagant, the most demoralizing and 
deadly form of government which God has ever permitted to torture the 
human family.” 

Little has occurred since then to change that unpleasant prospect. 
It is still the remorseless logic of the present drift of things. It is 
true there have been several happenings to encourage the belief that an 
awakening is not wholly impossible. The refusal of the State legisla- 
tures to adopt the child labor amendment to the Constitution and the 
public outburst which thwarted the effort to put through a Federal 
education bill were what might be called hopeful symptoms. 

But the disease is still heavily upon our body politic. Just the other 
day some of my colleagues were blithely proposing a Federal commission 
to take over and control professional baseball because they had read 
that some of the players had been involved in scandalous events. This 
instance was Strikingly illustrative of the difficulty of effectively check- 
ing the habit of trying to find a legislative nostrum for every public 
and private ill. 

No one is better aware than I how hard it is to resist the appeals 
which are made in the name of humanity for the support of some of 
the legislation to which I refer. It seems flinty-hearted to oppose 
measures having such meritorious objects—for example, as the abolition 
of child labor—but the Federal Government is not the agency for such 
purposes. i 

The problem is one of public education. The people must be taught 
that in encouraging the centralization of their affairs in Washington 
they are digging the grave of the American Government as it was 
conceived by the Constitution makers. 

They must learn that, in looking to the National Capital to cure all 
their ailments, they are weakening the fiber of true citizenship and 
destroying the self-reliant spirit of Americanism, without which this 
Republic can not endure. And we in Congress must stop heeding every 
little group which, like the tailors of Tooley Street, solemnly petition 
us as “ We, the people of the United States.” 

We have before us a tagk worthy of the finest intellects. Our agri- 
cultural problem, our transportation question, the regulation of our 
great natural monopolies, coal and water power, extravagant and cor- 
rupt tendencies of government, State and National, the enforcement of 
law, the protection of human life and property, the bold attempts to 
debauch the electorate through the profligate use of money—all these 
cry out for our most serious attention. 

It is doubtful whether anyone can recall at any time or in any 
country so many searching problems, involving industrial welfare and 
national power, as now confront our people. The question I submit is: 

Can we not solve these problems without surrendering or destroying 
the great underlying principles of our Government? Is this new 
economic life incompatible with the principles of our Federal Consti- 
tution ? 

AS we approach these problems it is most disturbing to encounter on 
every hand the erroneous belief that the way to meet these new ques- 
tions is to effectuate some change in the structure of our Government, 
and thus everybody is proposing a change until the whole structure is 
impliedly under condemnation. 

If some humanitarian cause calls to us from one corner of the 
country or economic distress sounds a note of alarm from another, those 
in public life, apparently not knowing what else to do, propose some 
change in the structure of the Government, some amendment to the 
Constitution. It is like the case of which Burke spoke when he said: 
“ Politicians who do not understand their trade sell their tools.” 

But, in my judgment, neither the dictates of humanity on the one 
hand nor sound principles of national progress on the other demand or 
require that, in meeting these great and new problems of the twentieth 
century, we disregard the underlying principles upon which this Gov- 
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ernment was organized. The organic principles of this Government, 
wisely applied and lived up to in our national life, will save and serve 
every interest, spiritual and material, of our people, and enable us as 
a Nation to reach the highest plane of happiness, prosperity, and power. 

Our difficulties and our evils flow not from our form of government 
but from our failure to appreciate and utilize, according to its great 
principles, the Government we already have. Time and economic 
changes may call for a readjustment of the machinery, but the great 
principles themselves, the cardinal maxims born of toil and travail, of 
suffering and sacrifice, ought under all circumstances to be sacredly 
respected and vigilantly preserved. I say sacredly because I believe 
that upon the preservation of these principles depend the most sacred 
things of life, liberty, and order and progress, and the physical and 
moral well-being of millions yet to live. 

When we see wrongs which should be righted, evils which should be 
eradicated, when we see out of our reach new elements of progress 
which we would enjoy, let us not lightly lay the fault to our form of 
government or some provislon of our great charter; let us, rather, 
inquire whether the fault Hes not with ourselves, with our failure to 
measure up to the possibilities and to utilize the means ready at hand. 

It is easy to attack our Government, but it is far more difficult and 
it calls for great industry and ability to make wise use of the instru- 
ments which have been placed at our disposal. Anyone can inveigh 
against a provision of the Constitution and offer substitutes based upon 
speculation and hope, but it requires patience and speculation and 
sound leadership to apply established principles to a given evil. 

The supreme test of statesmanship to-day, it seems to me, is not the 
constant and reckless tinkering with government, but the intelligent 
application of the machinery and the principles of government which 
we have now. 

This clamor for change merely for change’s sake, this haphazard 
floundering in legislative affairs, is nowhere and in no way more pro- 
nounced than in the gradual but certain destruction of the States and 
the centering of all governmental power in Washington. In this 
irresponsible vandalism the disciples of Hamilton and the apostles of 
Jefferson join hands. No political party in Washington seems willing 
to stand against this subtle revolution, against this un-American, un- 
democratic program. 

As a result of well-organized propaganda on one hand and sheer 
political expediency on the other, we are building up a condition under 
which every conceivable thing relating to human activity is being given 
over to regulation by bureaus administered from Washington. This 
results in waste and inefficiency touching all local or State affairs, 
which in itself is burdensome and bad enough. But its capital offense 
is that of undermining the confidence and destroying the capacity of the 
citizen to assume and meet the duties and obligations of citizenship. 


PEOPLEH’S RIGHTS BEYOND PRICH 


The right and authority of the people to manage and control their 
own affairs of an immediate and local nature, affairs peculiar to the 
community or the State, is beyond all price. There is nothing for which 
the people can afford to exchange it. It is the most genuine democratic 
principle found in our entire structure of government. It means more 
to the happiness, the dignity, and the power of the people than any 
other right they are permitted to enjoy. Destroy it and the average 
citizen becomes the victim of bureaucratic interference, annoyed con- 
stantly by its persistent intrusions upon the affairs of his daily life, and 
burdened by its chronic inefficiency and habitual waste. 

If there ever was a real struggle for popular rule and for the preser- 
vation of the popular voice in politics and government, it is in this 
effort to conserve for the people the right to control and administer 
their local affairs in accordance with local wisdom and local conditions. 

Unless we mend our ways there will not be a custom, practice, or 
habit but must be censored from Washington. There will be nothing 
in all the relationship of parent and child, of family and home, sufñ- 
ciently private to exempt it from the furtive eye of a Federal agent. 
I venture to say that coming generations, when they awake to the 
deliberate robbery and wanton devastation of their heritage of local 
self-government and begin to suffer the tortures and burdens of such a 
system as will follow, will denounce in unmeasured terms those who 
have spinelessly frittered away their rights. 

Local self-government is the citizens’ citndel of political power. 
Dislodged from it, he becemes a mere political tramp, the helpless 
victim of arbitrary rule. 

Local self-government is also the great political university where the 
average person is trained for the civic obligations which all sooner or 
later must assume if we are to continue as a Republic. Initiative, a 


sense of responsibility, political character, patriotism, a feeling that. 


they are a part of the Government, are all born of that daily contact 
with government which local self-rule alone can furnish. 

You can not have a great Federal Union without great Common- 
wealths upon which that Union may rest. You can not have great 
Commonwealths without strong, self-reliant, capable men and women. 
You can not have strong, self-reliant, capable men and women equal 
to the arduous duties of citizenship without that touch with public 
affairs, that sense of obligation, that pride in government which springs 
almost wholly from the activities of the citizen in local affairs, 
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REPORTS OF THE PUBLIC LANDS COMMITTEB 


Mr. STANFIELD, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 11421) to pro- 
vide for conveyance of certain lands in the State of Alabama 
for State park and game preserve purposes, reported it with an 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 1362) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred: the 
following bills, reported them severally without amendment and 
submitted reports thereon: ; l 

A bill (H. R. 7921) to authorize the Commission of the Gen- 
eral Land Office to dispose by sale of certain public land in the 
State of Arkansas (Rept. No. 1363) : | 

A bill (H. R. 12889) to relinquish the title of the United 
States to the land in the claim of Moses Steadham, situate in 
sae county of Baldwin, State of Alabama (Rept. No. 1364) ; 
an 

A bill (H. R. 15821) to revise the boundary of the Hawaii 
National Park on the island of Maui in the Territory of Hawaii 
(Rept. No. 1365). 


CHESAPEAKE BAY BRIDGE IN MARYLAND 


Mr. STEWART. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably two bridge bills, which are in the usual form. 
The reports thereon are unanimous, and I shall ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the bills. 

I first report from the Committee on Commerce with an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute the bill (S. 4553) 
granting the consent of Congress to the Chesapeake Bay Bridge 
Co. to construct a bridge across the Chesapeake Bay from a 
point in Baltimore County to a point in Kent County in the 
State of Maryland, and I submit a report (No. 1360) thereon. 
ean unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 

ill, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Iowa? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The amendment of the Committee on Commerce was to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and in lieu thereof to insert: 


That the consent.of Congress is hereby granted to the said Chesa- 
peake Bay Bridge Co., a corporation organized and existing under the 
laws of the State of -laryland, its successors and assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the 
Chesapeake Bay, at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, from’ 
a point in Baltimore County, Md., near the mouth of Back River to 
a point in Kent County, Md., between Rock Hall and Tolchester Beach, 
in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regu- 
late the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved 
March 23, 1906, and subject to the conditions and limitations con- 
tained in this act: Provided, That in the interests of national defense, 
and for the protection of life and property, the Secretary of War is 
hereby authorized and empowered when, in his judgment, military 
necessity shall require it, to close said bridge to traffic at such time 
and during such periods as he may determine. 

Sec. 2. After the completion of such bridge, as determined by the 
Secretary of War, either the State of Maryland, any political subdivi- 
sion thereof within or adjoining which any part of such bridge is 
located, or any two or more of them jointly, may at any time acquire 
and take over all right, title, and interest in such bridge and its ap- 
proaches, and any interests in real property necessary therefor, by 
purchase or condemnation in accordance with the laws of such State 
governing the acquisition of private property for public purposes by 
condemnation. If at any time after the expiration of 30 years after 
the completion of such bridge the same is acquired by condemnation, 


.the amount of damages or compensation to be allowed shall not 


include good will, going value, or prospective revenues or profits, but 
shall be limited to the sum of (1) the actual cost of constructing such 
bridge and its approaches, less a reasonable deduction for actual de- 
preciation in value, (2) the actual cost of acquiring such interests in 
real property, (3) actual financing and promotion cost, not to exceed 
10 per cent of the sum of the cost of constructing the bridge and its 
approaches and acquiring such inte~est in real property, and (4) actual 
expenditures for necessary improvements, 

Sec. 3. If such bridge shall at any time be taken over or acquired 
by any municipality or other political subdivision or subdivisions of 
the State of Maryland under the provisions of section 3 of this act, 
and if tolls are charged for the use thereof, the rates of toll shall be 
so adjusted as to provide a fund sufficient to pay for the cost of main- 
taining, repairing, and operating the bridge and its approaches, and 
to provide a sinking fund sufficient to amortize the amount paid for 
such bridge and its approaches as soon as possible under reasonable 
charges, but within a period of not to exceed 30 years from the date 
of acquiring the same. After a sinking fund sufficient to amortize the 
cost of acquiring the bridge and its approaches shall have been pro- 
vided, such bridge shall thereafter be maintained and operated fice of 
tolls, or the rates of tolls shall thereafter be so adjusted as to provide 
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a fund of not to exceed the amount necessary for the proper care, 
repair, maintenance, and operation of the bridge and its approaches. 
An accurate record of the amount paid for the bridge and its ap- 
proaches, the. expenditures for operating, repairing, and maintaining 
the same, and of daily tolls collected shall be kept and shall be avail- 
able for the information of all persons interested. 

Sec. 4. The said Chesapeake Bay Bridge Co., its successors and 
assigns, shall within 90 days after the completion of such bridge 
file with the Secretary of War a sworn itemized statement showing 
the actual original cost of constructing such bridge and its approaches, 
the actual cost of acquiring any interest in real property necessary 
therefor, and the actual financing and promotion cost. The Secretary 
of War may at any time within three years after the completion of 
such bridge investigate the actual cost of constructing the same, and 
for such purpose the said Chesapeake Bay Bridge Co., its successors 
and assigns, shall make available all of its records in connection with 
the financing and the construction thereof. The findings of the Secre- 
tary of War, as to the actual original cost of the bridge, shall be 
conclusive, subject only to review in a court of equity for fraud or 
gross mistake. 

Sec. 5. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the 
rights, powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby granted 
to the said Chesapeake Bay Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, 
and any corporation to which or any person to whom such rights, 
powers, and privileges may be sold, assigned, or transferred, or who 
shall acquire the same by mortgage foreclosure, or otherwise, is hereby 
authorized and empowered to exercise the same as fully as though con- 
ferred herein directly upon such corporation or person. 

Sec. 6. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


ST. FRANCIS RIVER BRIDGE IN ARKANSAS 


Mr. STEWART. From the Committee on Commerce I re- 
port back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 15011) 
granting the consent of Congress to the Paragould-Hopkins 
Bridge road improvement district of Greene County, Ark., to 
construct a bridge across the St. Francis River, and I submit a 
report (No. 1861) thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 5546) to amend section 10 of the plant quarantine 
act, approved August 20, 1912 (with accompanying papers) ; 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. GEORGE: 

A bill (S. 5547) to extend the benefits of the United States 
employees’ compensation act to Melvin J. Oppenheim; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DENEEN: 

A bill (S. 5548) to credit the accounts of Richings J. Shand, 
United States property and disbursing officer, Illinois National 
Guard; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 5549) granting an increase of pension to Nancy C. 
Cunningham (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. GLASS (for Mr. Swanson): 

A bill (S. 5550) for the relief of John E. Ross (with accom- 
panying papers) ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 5551) to remit the duty on a carillon of bells to 
be imported for the Virginia World War Memorial, Richmond, 
Va. (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 5552) to authorize the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to compromise and settle certain suits at law 


resulting from the subsidence of First Street east, in the Dis-. 


trict of Columbia, occasioned by the construction of a railroad 
tunnel under said street; and 

A bill (S. 5553) amending the act approved August 30, 1890 
(Stat. L., vol. 26, pp. 412-413), relative to condemnation of 
land for parks, parkways, and playgrounds; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 5554) granting an increase of pension to Henry F. 
Tower; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. DILL: 

A bill (S. 5555) granting a pension to Clara M. Roberts; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MOSES: 

A bill (S. 5556) granting an increase of pension to Josephine 
S. Hall (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

A bill (S. 5557) to amend section 35 of the organic act ap- 
proved March 2, 1917, entitled “An act to provide a civil gov- 
ernment for Porto Rico, and for other purposes’; to the Com- 
mittee on Territories and Insular Possessions. 


AMENDMENT TO STATE, JUSTICE, ETC., APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. BAYARD submitted an amendment proposing to increase 
the appropriation for all expenses necessary to operate and 
maintain district and cooperative offices, under the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce (on page 56, line 7), from 
$395,000 to $505,000, and (on the same page, line 8) to increase 
the amount which may be expended for personal services in 
the District of Columbia from $19,000 to $25,000, intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 16576, the State, Justice, Com- 
merce and Labor Departments appropriation bill, which was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

TAX REDUCTION 


Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, is morning business closed? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning business has not been 
closed. The Chair lays before the Senate a resolution coming 
over from a preceding day, which will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 336) submitted 
by Mr. Harrison January 28, 1927, as follows: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate that permanent tax 
legislation should be enacted during the present session of the Con- 
gress, providing for tax reduction sufficient to absorb the surplus in 
the Treasury resulting from revenue received under the tax laws now 
in force. 


Mr. HARRISON obtained the floor. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. HALE. I take it the Senator from Mississippi intends 
now to bring up his resolution. I am very anxious to go ahead 
with the naval appropriations bill if I ean do so. 

Mr. MOSES. The resolution of the Senator from Mississippi 
is up under the rule, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution came over from a 
preceding day under the rule. l 

Mr. HALE. Does the Senator from Mississippi wish to pro- 
ceed with the resolution? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. I have delayed its consideration 
for two or three days, and I am sure the Senate wishes to 
vote upon the resolution. Notwithstanding that some intima- 
tions have come to me that certain Senators on the other side 
of the Chamber will attempt to talk the resolution to death, I 
do not believe it. 

Mr. MOSES. Oh, no; that will be done by the Senator from 
Mississippi himself, Mr. President. 

Mr. HARRISON. Well, let us vote on the resolution now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, this resolution has never been 
referred to a committee, has it? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution has not been so 
referred. 

;Mr. HARRISON. Of course, the Senator from Ohio has the 
floor ; I yielded the floor because of the suggestion of the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] that I desired to talk 
the resolution to death. I am anxious to get a vote on the 
resolution. I am perfectly willing to take a vote upon the 
resolution now, but if the Senator from Ohio desires to make 
a motion with reference to it, I should like to occupy the floor 
for a short time in order to discuss the resolution unless the 
Senator himself wishes to speak. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, it will not be possible for us to get 

a vote on the resolution immediately for the reason that it 
favclves some consideration which some of us on this side of 
the Chamber are not ready to vote upon until something further 
shall be said on the resolution. While I have occupied hardly a 
minute of the time of the Senate in debate at this session, I 
shall occupy some time if this resolution is now before us for 
consideration. If the proposal is to vote on the resolution now, 
I want to occupy some time in its discussion ; otherwise I should 
not do so. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I wish to appeal to the Senator 
from Mississippi to allow the resolution to go over. The Sena- 
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when the resolution is discussed. 
Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I offered this resolution 


during the latter part of last week and let it go over twice for 
I know that one of the arguments 


the convenience of Senators. 
which will be advanced against it is that we are approaching 


the end of the session and that we have not time now to take 
Of course, the longer its consideration 


up general legislation. 
is delayed in this body the stronger will be that argument. I 
do not see any need for lengthy discussion of the resolution. 
It is merely an expression of the sense of the Senate on the 
proposition involved. We have discussed the question of tax 
reduction for several days. All Senators know how much sur- 
plus is in the Treasury. The amount was stated the other 


night by the President and the Director of the Budget to be 


practically $400,000,600—$383,000,000, I believe, is the exact 
figure—and the President and the Director of the Budget made 
a very strong argument why legislation looking to tax reduc- 
tion should be passed at this time. I should like very much to 
have the resolution taken up and considered to-day. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. It is very evident that the resolution will be 
discussed until 2 o’clock. I am very anxious to bring up for 
consideration, if possible, the conference report on the radio 
bill, and, if the Senator from Mississippi will let the resolution 
go over ‘and fix a time to take it up, I think it will probably 
save time and expedite the consideration of other measures. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to me? 

‘Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. I sincerely hope that the conference report on 
the radio bill will not be taken up this morning. It is a very 
important matter; it is a subject of considerable controversy, 
and I am sure that some Senators will desire to have consider- 


able discussion before that report shall be adopted. Some in- 


formation, I am advised, will be available within the next day 
or two which I do not now have that may throw some light on 
the subject. I appreciate the attitude of my friend the Senator 
from Washington, and I do not wish to interfere with his 
desire, but I hope that he will not try to have the conference 
report considered to-day. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, may I propound a question to 
the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. KING. Through the courtesy of the Senator having the 
floor, I yield. | 

Mr. MOSES. The floor is occupied, I believe, by the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Fess]. 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I beg the Senator’s pardon; 
ator from Mississippi had the floor. 

Mr. MOSES. I should like to ask the Senator from Utah if 
what he has just said about the radio conference report would 
apply equally to the postage rate bill which I am very anxious 
to bring before the Senate? 
` Mr. KING. I think they can very easily be distinguished. 

Mr. MOSES. I mean with reference to the amount of time 
which will be required in discussing them. 

Mr. KING. I have no opinion as to that, I may say to iie 
Senator; but I should imagine that the bill to which the Sen- 
ator now directs attention—calling, as it does, for radical 
changes in an existing law, and calling for the imposition 
burdens upon the Treasury without providing due compen 
tion—will require considerable discussion. I understand t 
there is a provision in that bill to take away in one item alone 
approximately from $15,000,000 to $17,000,000 of the revenue 
now derived by the Government. Certainly we will want to 
discuss that and ascertain where the revenue is to come from to 
meet the deficit which undoubtedly will occur in the Post Office 
Department. 

Mr. MOSES. Iam not prepared to go on with the discussion 
of the measure now, Mr. President, since it is not before the 
Senate; but when I may be permitted to bring the bill up I think 
we can meet any such questions as that as they may arise. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ohio 
yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. It has been suggested that this resolution 
go over. I am not willing that that shall be done, I may say 
to the Senator from Ohio and to the Senator from Kansas— 
although I do not see the Senator from Kansas in the Chamber 


I thought the Sen- 
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tor from Utah [Mr. Smoor] is sick, as the Senator from Missis- 
sippi knows, and the Senator from Utah would like to be here 


than that? 
as important as this referred to the appropriate committee. 
May I ask the Senator to foreshadow his request in that re- 
spect? Does he intend to make such a motion? ` 


resolution without respect to any reference. 
willing, if we can secure a unanimous-consent agreement, to 
take a recess this afternoon and vote by 2 o’clock to-morrow, 
that the resolution go over until to-morrow. 
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at the moment—unless we can enter into an agreement that this 
afternoon the Senate shall take a recess and that to-morrow 
when we convene this resolution shall be taken u» and a vote 
be taken on it before 2 o’clock. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, awaiting the return of the Sen- 


ator from Kansas, who will be in in a minute, I have only to 
say that I can not allow a resolution of this character, which 
has never been referred to the Finance Committee for a report 
and which involves a 
to a vote until at least I have had an opportunity to say what 
I have in mind to say, and it is going to take some time. 


a principle which is far reaching, to come 


Mr. HARRISON. Does the Senator wish to proceed now or 


does he want me to proceed now? 


Mr. FESS. It does not matter. If the Senator wishes to 


proceed on this resolution, with the understanding that I will 


be given an opportunity to speak on it before a vote is reached, 


I will be very glad to allow him to proceed. 


Mr. MOSES. But, Mr. President, is not the question deeper 
The Senator from Ohio speaks of having a matter 


Mr. FESS. If the Senator from Mississippi insists upon 


having the resolution considered I shall be compelled to move 
to have it referred to the committee in regular order, 
which motion I wish to offer some observations. 


upon 


"Mr. HARRISON. I shall insist on the consideration of this 
I am perfectly 


Mr. MOSES. Of course, the Senator would not want to 


press the consideration of this measure to a final conclusion in 
the absence of the chairman of the Committee on Finance, 
I assume. 


Mr. HARRISON., I have put the resolution over three days 


on account of the absence of the chairman of the Finance 
Committee. 
I had hoped that the chairman of the committee would be able 
to be here to-day. He was at the meeting of the Committee 
on Finance this morning. 


I have been as courteous as it was possible to be. 


Mr. MOSES. Could not the Senator show a little excess of 


courtesy, then, and let the resolution go over until the Senator 
from Utah shall be here? 


Mr. HARRISON. I am willing to let it go over until to- 


morrow, if such a unanimous-consent agreement as I have sug- 
gested may be entered into. 


Mr. MOSES. That is not excess of courtesy; that is courtesy 


with a string to it, Mr. President. 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. DILL. I do not want to seem unduly insistent about 
the conference report on the radio bill, but I wish to remind the 
Senate that every day there are new stations being licensed 
by the department. There are now over 700 stations on the air, 
and the condition is getting worse every day. I think it is 
important that the conference report be taken up and con- 
sidered at the earliest possible date. I recognize, however, 
that other Senators are interested in the measure and that 
they may wish to study it somewhat further. So I shall not 
press for the consideration of the conference report to-day, but 
to-morrow I hope the Senate will take up the report for con- 
sideration. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President—— 

‘Mr. FESS. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. WILLIS. I want to appeal to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi not to press the resolution for consideration at this time, 
because I can assure him that it will not be possible to have a 
vote on it before 2 o’clock. There are a number of Senators 
who want to discuss it—Senators interested in farm-relief legis- 
lation. I am sure the Senator does not want to postpone that 
by trifling away the morning with political speeches, which 
will be made on both sides of the aisle. 

Mr. HARRISON. Let us vote now on this resolution. 

Mr. WILLIS. That is not possible, of course. We can not 
vote now. 

Mr. HARRISON. Is the Senator against the resolution? 

Mr. WILLIS. I am. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIS. So far as I have the power, I yield to the 
Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, in order to bring the matter di- 
rectly before the Senate, I move that the PERUKON be referred 
to the Committee on Finance. l 
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Mr. HARRISON. I want to debate that proposition. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. HARRISON. Have I the floor? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. FESS. Does the Senator from Mississippi wish to de- 
bate my motion? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. Then I will yield the floor for the purpose of 
enabling the Senator to debate my motion; and then I shall 
| ask to take the floor again. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I thought there was going to 

be a vote immediately upon the question of reference. I simply 
wanted to say very briefly why I should vote ‘against referring 
the resolution. 
l As I understand this resolution, it does not attempt to com- 
mit us to any particular program or to any details as to how 
the reduction shall take place. If a bill could be worked out 
which in its reduction effect would affect those who ought to 
be helped, I think it would be an excellent thing to do. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. MOSES. How can the Senator say that this resolution 
does not commit us to a program when the resolution provides 
that the sense of the Senate is for tax reduction sufficient to 
absorb the surplus in the Treasury? 

Mr. BORAH. What I meant by committing us to a program 
was as to the details of the way in which that reduction should 
be effected. I think a bill could be worked out which would 
be very desirable—not one of those which is based upon the 
proposition for remitting to somebody taxes which he has never 
paid, or which he has collected and will not have to account 
for, but a tax reduction which would reach those who ought 
to be relieved. 

Mr. MOSES. The users of automobile accessories, for ex- 
ample? ; 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, assum- 
ing that the suggestion of the Senator from Idaho is correct, 
how can we work out a plan better than to refer the matter to 
oe proper committee and have that committee report back 

ere? 

Mr. BORAH. Referring it to the committee means that the 
committee, of course, will report either favorably or unfavor- 
ably on the particular resolution. The committee will not 
undertake to bring out, in response to this resolution, any de- 
tailed plan of reduction. They will simply pass upon the ques- 
tion of the policy. We are only voting here upon the question 
of whether we believe in tax reduction if that reduction could 
be effectuated in the way in which it ought to be effectuated. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. COUZENS. I think the Senator is in error in that, be- 
cause this is not a resolution in favor of a tax reduction. This 
is a resolution in favor of a tax rebate. 

Mr. BORAH. It does not say so. 

Mr. COUZENS. Yes; the resolution says, “the surplus in the 
Treasury,” and that has already been paid in. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I say to the Senator that it is not the 
intention of the proponent of the resolution that it should cover 
that at all. It is intended to cover general legislation to be 


framed in order to absorb the surplus, not only now but for. 


the future years. 


Mr. COUZENS. But if it absorbs the surplus it must be | 


paid in or else there is not any surplus. 
Mr. MOSES. The language is: 


sufficient to absorb the surplus in the Treasury resulting from revenue 
received under the tax laws now in force. 


Mr. HARRISON. Yes. If this resolution is not in proper 
form, it is easy to amend it when it is being considered here by 
the Senate. 

Mr. MOSES. No; send it to the committee for that purpose. 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, yes; and bury it. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not want to vote for a resolution which 
seems to indorse the ideas which have been announced hereto- 
fore by the administration and upon this floor as to the manner 
in which the reduction should take place. I do not believe 
in it. If we are collecting more taxes than we ought to col- 
lect, and piling up a surplus, we ought to proceed to the reduc- 
tion of taxes in a way that would prevent the gathering of a 
surplus hereafter, and benefit those who ought to be benefited. 
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I do not understand that-the resolution commits us to that 
program. 

Mr. HARRISON. Absolutely not. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I 
ator? The resolution reads: 


providing for tax reduction sufficient to absorb the surplus in the 
Treasury resulting froin revenue received under the tax laws now in 
force. 


interrupt the Sen- 


That is to say, it shall be such a reduction as will equal or 
overbalance the amount in the Treasury now in the shape of 
surplus. The reduction is measured by the extent of that sur- 
plus, as I understand. It is a question of the policy of reducing 
taxes. 

Mr. BORAH. I supposed the Senator from Mississippi had 
in mind the reduction of taxes so that this surplus would not 
be constantly accumulating. 

Mr. HARRISON. Absolutely. That is what the resolution 
Says; and if it is not plain enough we can make it plainer 
when it is considered here by the Senate. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I suppose the Senator from 
Mississippi is simply making a political gesture. He knows per- 
fectly well that there is going to be no tax reduction at this 
session of Congress under any guise. He knows perfectly well 
that the Senate can not begin any such program, and that any 
expression of the sense of the Senate is entirely futile. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] has a supposition as 
to what actuates the Senator from Mississippi. I have one, and 
I have stated mine. My supposition is that the Senator from 
Mississippi is making a great political gesture here on the eve 
of the adjournment of a session of Congress. 

Mr. HARRISON. Now I shall proceed with my feeble re- 
marks, after what the Senator has said. 

Mr. MOSES. I hope I have given the Senator some impetus 
in what he is about to say. 

Mr. HARRISON. If I was making a gesture, then the 
President of the United States made a gesture on November 6 
of last year when he said he was in favor of this Congress 
taking up the tax question and giving the taxpayers some relief 
in the way of tax reduction. 

Mr. MOSES. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. HARRISON. Not just now. Let me proceed for a few 
moments. 

The minority membership of the other House made every 
effort during this session of Congress to bring out tax reduction 
legislation. The fact has been referred to here in the discus- 
sion that a petition was circulated among the Democratic mem- 
bership there, signed also by a few Republican Congressmen, 
numbering 179 in all, asking for the adoption of an old, anti- 
quated rule in order to discharge the Committee on Ways and 
Means and bring out a certain bill which had been introduced 
by the Congressman from Texas, Mr. GARNER. The number who 
signed was not sufficient and appeals were made to the majority 
party members in the House to add their names to the petition, 
that it might receive a sufficient number in order to discharge 
Every effort they have 
made, persistent as it has been, sincere as every effort was to 
cooperate with the majority members, to write a piece of tax 
reduction legislation that we could pass and have approved by. 
the President, has failed. 

The distinguished Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] the 
other day tried to incorporate upon a bill here a proposition 
that would have given some relief to the taxpayer. He was 
thwarted in his plans. I made a humble effort to present 
amendments here, and I, too, was thwarted in my plans. 
he Presiding Officer should not be held responsible for that, 
cause he ruled the way he thought to be correct. As I said 
e other day, the impression went out to the country from the 
headlines of the papers that the presiding officer, the Vice Presi- 
dent, had blocked tax-reduction legislation. That is not true, 
and I would not have anybody in the country get that impres- 
It was blocked by the majority leaders here, who inter- 
posed the point of order and insisted upon it and tried to 
stop us. 

Here is a resolution to which no point of order can be made. 
If you could, you would interpose it, but you can not; and so 
what do you do? You carry out what we said you were going 
to carry out, namely, the plan of talking it to death or sending 
it to a committee and burying it there. You do not want a vote 
upon this proposition, although you have voted upon like reso- 
lutions from time immemorial. Resolution after resolution 
has been presented to this body expressing the sense of the 
Senate on various questions, and we have voted unanimousiy 
for some of them and we have divided upon others. 

Only last week by a unanimous vote of the membership of 
this body we expressed the sense of the Senate with reference 
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to the matter of arbitration with Mexico. You raised no ques- 
tion then. You did not want to refer that resolution to the 
committee. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

Mr. HARRISON. It is true that the committee had consid- 
ered that proposition before, but it was merely an expression of 
the sense of the Senate. 

I yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CURTIS. Was not that resolution referred to the com- 
mittee when it was introduced? 

Mr. HARRISON. It ‘went to the committee. 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes; and it was reported back. That is what 
we ask to have done with this resolution. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is what I do not want you to do, be- 
cause this is not quite so complicated. This resolution merely 
says: 

That it is the sense of the Senate that permanent tax legislation 
should be enacted during the present session of the Congress provid- 
ing for tax reduction sufficient to absorb the surplus in the Treasury 
resulting from revenue received under the tax laws now in force. 


I hold in my hand innumerable resolutions which have been 
adopted by the Senate expressing its sense on important ques- 
tions. The late leader of the Republican Party in this body, 
the Senator from Massachusetts, Mr. Lodge, offered a resolution 
here, which was adopted, with reference to peace. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran], now chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, has had adopted by the 
Senate resolution after resolution. Many of these resolutions 
have done good; but you do not want to go on record on the 
question of tax reduction. 

I do not know whether you have gotten the President around 
to your way of thinking or whether now you have gotten around 
to the President’s way of thinking. I do not know whether the 
President was sincere or not when he made his statement on 
the 6th day of November that there ought to be tax legislation 
at this session of Congress. I know that he made the statement. 
It was published in every paper in the country, and yet I know 
that you did not take it up, and when you had an opportunity 
to vote for it you did not do so. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. HARRISON. Not just now. I will yield presently. You 
thwarted our plans to carry out that program; and now what 
do you do, after the leaders in the House and the leaders 
here evidently in communication with the White House have 
gotten the President around to their way of thinking? 

Here is what the President said the other night—Saturday 
night, I believe. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, before the Senator passes to 
that, will he let me ask him a question? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. MOSES. The Senator talks about what the President 
said on November 6. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. MOSES. What did the President say in his message to 
Congress one month later? 

Mr. HARRISON. He said nothing about it, as he generally 
does. He makes an expression and then he stops; he does not 
carry on. 

Mr. MOSES. The way to get the views of the President be- 
fore Congress is in a message. 

Mr. HARRISON. Then the Senator does not think the 
President was sincere when he made that statement on Novem- 
ber 6? 

Mr. MOSES. Oh, yes; I have the utmost confidence in the 
sincerity of the President. I have more confidence in the Presi- 


dent’s sincerity than I have in the sincerity of the Senator from: 


Mississippi, and my confidence in his sincerity is very great. 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, yes; I know how much confidence the 
Senator has in me. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President 

Mr. HARRISON. I will yield in a moment. 

Mr. WILLIS. The Senator was giving examples of the 
adoption of resolutions expressing the sense of the Senate 
upon various questions. Does he know of any case in which 
the Senate has adopted a resolution touching a subject over 
which it has no jurisdiction at all, and over which the other 
branch of the legislative body is given specific authority, as in 
the case of revenue bills? 

Mr. HARRISON. Why, even the Senator from Ohio him- 
self offered here on one occasion a resolution that was merely 
expressive of the sense of the Senate. Of course, not many of 
the Senators on the other side lived up to that expression. The 
Senator from Ohio afterwards did live up to it in the vote we 
had the other day on the Smith case; but many of the Senators 
on the other side did not follow that expression which said 
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that it is the sense of the Senate that $195,000 is too much 
to expend in a senatorial primary, that it disregards the rights 
of the people, that it is contrary to the principles of government, 
and is liable to destroy all of our institutions, and so forth. 
That was simply an expression of the sense of the Senate. 

Mr. WILLIS. Precisely; and it was upon a subject over 
which the Senate had original and appellate jurisdiction. But 
the Senator is now proposing that the Senate shall pass an 
opinion upon a subject over which it has no jurisdiction, upon 
bill that must originate in the other branch of the legislative 

ody. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, it was argued by some that 
we had no jurisdiction of the resolution we passed the other 
day with reference to arbitration with Mexico; that that was a 
question which should originate with the President and which 
the State Department should carry through; and the Senator 
knows that it is not contrary to any practice of the Senate to 
adopt a resolution such as this, expressing it as the sense of the 
Senate that there should be a tax reduction bill passed at this 
time. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, will the Senator further yield 
just there? Does he know of any case in which the Senate has 
ever adopted any resolution touching action that should be 
taken by the other body with reference to a revenue bill? 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not know of any analogous case. 
When President Wilson was in the White House he tried to 
get the Congress to bring out a tax reduction bill, and the 
Congress would not do it at that time. The Republican Party 
was in control then, and naturally you did not want to adopt 
a resolution saying that it was the sense of the Senate that we 
ought to have tax reduction at that time. And up until now, 
whenever we have acquired a surplus in the Treasury, the 
President has recommended tax reduction, and we have brought 
out such a bill. If I can get to it, I am going to quote from 
the utterances of the Director of the Budget on last Saturday 
evening. 

I said the President had changed his views since November 
6, when he said he wanted tax reduction. This is what he 
said the other night, perhaps after a conference with you gen- 
tlemen who are opposing this expression. He said: 


This year promises a substantial surplus, and we have every hope 
for a surplus the next year. It is too early to forecast whether or not 
there can be a further permanent reduction in taxes in the near future. 


That is what he said the other night; and yet the Director 
of the Budget in the speech on the same occasion said: r 


The surplus at the end of 1922 was $313,801,651.10, and this on 
the heels of tax reduction. This surplus, like the others, belonged to 
the taxpayers and was handed back to them. 


How? By a tax reduction bill that was passed by the Ameri- 
can Congress. Director Lord continued: 


The year 1923 showed a surplus of $309,657,460.30. The taxpayers 
got this, too. 


The taxpayers got that surplus, too. 
reduction bill was passed in 1924. 


We all, as taxpayers, got some of it. The fiscal year 1924 gave us 
a record surplus—more than half a billion—$505,366,986.31. That 
was a very large sum of money to distribute, but it went back to the 
people who contributed it. And the good work continued. Yor the 
next year—1925—notwithstanding another tax-reduction measure, there 
was a surplus of $250,505,238.33 for the taxpayer, and he got it. 


A little longer time has elapsed between the consideration 
and passage of tax reduction bills during the Coolidge admin- 
istration than in other administrations when we passed tax 
reduction bills; and, with but one exception, there never has 
been a larger surplus in the Treasury than that of this year. 
General Lord says it will be $383,000,000. Tne chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee of the House, Mr. MADDEN, says it 
will be between $450,000,000 and $500,000.900. Yet heretofore 
when a surplus was shown in the Treasury of only $200,000,000 
or $250,000,000, it was sufficient reason to force through the 
Congress a permanent tax reduction bill. 

We are about to adjourn; we will adjourn on the 4th of 
March, with no extra session of Congress in sight, no conven- 
ing of Congress until December 1, with practically $500,000,000 
piled up in the Treasury, and yet you are unwilling to give it 
back to the taxpayers who paid it and let them have relief 
at this time. 

In the speech over the racio, made by the Director of the 
Budget on Saturday night, in each case, as he cited it, when 
there was a surplus shown, he said, we passed tax-reduction 
legislation and the taxpayers got the benefit of it. 

It is plain, it is palpable, that the prophecy we made when 
the 1926 bill was being considered here has been fulfilled, 


Why? Because a tax 
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namely, that the 1926 tax reduction bill would not absorb 
a sufficient amount of the surplus which would accumulate, 
and that we could reduce taxes to a greater extent, aS we on 
this side tried to do. But you on the other side wanted to 
wait until 1928, and then pass a tax reduction bill on the eve 
of a general election. That is what has been done in the past. 
In 1922 you passed a tax bill because that was an election 
year. In 1924 you passed a tax reduction bill because that was 
an election year, and in 1926 you passed a bill. 

Mr. President, that is not all. How was this remarkable 
surplus of $505,000,000, cited by General Lord, distributed? 
Not only did you write a general tax reduction bill to absorb 
it in the future but you did that which you inveighed against 
the other day when the distinguished Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. ReEeEp] tried to have his amendment adopted, when he 
tried to grant a credit to the taxpayers on the taxes they are 
to pay this year. 

Oh, that was horrible! You criticized him for it. You 
wanted, if anything, a permanent tax reduction bill. Let me 
read to you what the President said in a message on March 11, 
1924; and I want particularly the Senators from Ohio to listen 
to this. This is what your President said on November 11, 
1924, in a message to Congress: 


It has been my earnest hope that a 25 per cent reduction in taxes 
to be paid for the current year might be provided by law before the 
15th of March. . 


There was a surplus, and he wanted te give the benefit of it 
to the people. 


Many people have been expecting that such would be the case and 
deferred their tax returns accordingly. It is a matter of such immi- 
nent importance that I have no hesitation in recommending that the 
public welfare. would be much advanced by temporarily laying aside 
all other legislation and enacting a resolution for this purpose, which 
ought to be by unanimous consent. 


He wanted a resolution passed by unanimous consent to give 
a 25 per cent reduction to the people. Said the President: 


The taxpayers, the business interests, agriculture, industry, finance; 
in fact, all the elements that go to make up the economic welfare 
of the people of America would be greatly benefited by such action. 


That was the President speaking then, and when the resolu- 
tion was put upon its passage, all of you voted for the propo- 
sition. Yet the other day, when the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri tried to give some relief by his amendment, you 
t{nveighed against it, you raised points of order, and you said, 
“Oh, that is an unfair way to do business.” 

The President went further. He said: 


It would remove an element of uncertainty from the current finan- 
cial year at once, which would be a strong stimulant to business with 
its resultant benefit. * +*+ * It would be a positive step in the 
right direction, which is much needed at this time to justify the con- 
fidence of the people that the Government is intent solely on the pro- 
motion of the public welfare without regard to any collateral objects. 


That was the recommendation of the President. You did not 
pass your joint resolution by unanimous consent, but we wrote 
into the law of 1924, the general tax reduction bill, a provision 
that gave to the taxpayers for that year a 25 per cent reduc- 
tion. We all voted for that proposition. 

How easy it would be for us to act likewise at this time, 
and pass through the Congress this tax reduction legislation. 
Ah, but you say, what has the Senate to do with it? You have 
a right to express your opinion on this question. Some of 
you in the last campaign, when you were up for reelection, 
said that you would be in favor of a tax reduction 
bill at this session. Some of you, in your speeches, told 
your constituents, in order to win votes, that you would be 
- for it, and some of you gentlemen who went out into other 
Senators’ States, and into congressional districts in other 
States, and made campaign speeches to win votes, said, “ Oh, 
if there is a surplus in the Treasury during the December 
session, we will vote for a tax reduction bill.” 

You made it so strong that while the President did not say 
anything before the election, he did say just a few days after 
the election, on November 6, that he was for a tax reduction 
measure. 

Mr. President, it is not sound business, it is not real states- 
manship, to pile up enormous surpluses in the Treasury, such 
as we have now, of from $385,000,000 to $500,000,000, and 
adjourn Congress, knowing that a like surplus will be piled 
up next year, without giving the people the benefit thereof. 

Here is another statement made by General Lord: 
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He had worn 
hiskers for 40 years, and was greatly attached to them. They were 
attached to him. 


Naturally so. 


One day his little grandchild asked him what he did with ’em 
nights. 


This went over the radio. 
Did he put ’em under the coverlid or leave ’em outside? 
He is talking about whiskers. 


- He had never thought of that question before. The succeeding night 
was a troubled one. Just what to do with the whiskers proved a very 
trying, sleep-banishing problem. The next day he cut off his whiskers. 
We can get rid of our surplus this year by applying it to the national 
debt. 


Mr. CARAWAY. Who told that story? 

Mr. HARRISON. General Lord. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator knows, does he not, that Noah 
started that just after he got out of the ark? 

Mr. HARRISON. General Lord continued: 


But we will face another surplus problem next year. 


The President’s utterance was on all fours with that. There 
is going to be a surplus next year, there is a surplus now, and, 
Senators, it does seem to me that we ought to have some tax 
reduction legislation at this time. 

There will not be any great amount of controversy about it. 
The Democrats in the House and the Republicans in the House 
can get together behind a plan. This resolution does not specify 
the details of the plan. They can give the reduction in the 
automobile taxes if they want to. They can reduce the cor- 
poration taxes if they want to. They can reduce the surtaxes 
or the normal taxes if they want to. The plan is left to them. 

Everybody knows, with the calendar in the condition it is in 
now, and with such a short time between now and adjourn- 
ment, that we can not bring up any question about which there 
will be much discussion. There will be cooperation on the part 
of the minority Members in the House. There will be coopera- 
tion here. It should not take much time to pass a general tax 
reduction bill. l 

I submit that the conditions warrant such action. Nothing is 
more important. I care not what bill is now upon the calendar, 
nothing would bring more relief to the American people than for 
us to write a tax reduction bill at this time. 

I quoted the other day from the debates in the House, when 
the distinguished ranking Democrat on the Ways and Means 
Committee, Mr. GARNER, propounded a question to Mr. MILLS, 
who was ushered in this morning as Undersecretary of the 
Treasury, and he said he was in favor of bringing in a bill if 
it could be confined to one question, namely, tax reduction of 
corporations. Mr. GARNER propounded the question to Mr. TIL- 
SON, the leader of the Republicans in the House, and he said, 
“Oh, but what will the Senate do with the proposition?” They 
want to know what the sentiment of the Senate is. This resolu- 
tion furnishes a splendid and admirable vehicle for showing 
what Senators think about tax reduction at this time. 

Of course, there will be some Senators who have just returned 
from their States flying the colors of victory, and whose breasts 
are sticking out, who can go back and say, “Oh, yes; I voted 
against giving you tax reduction at this time. I voted against 
the resolution expressing it as the sense of the Senate that 
such a bill ought to be passed.” But you will make a further 
explanation to your people. They will ask you more questions 
than that. Some of you may say, “Oh, we are letting the 
future take care of it, and somebody may come up and explain. 
Maybe the President will come out into my State two years 
from now and explain my vote on that resolution.” 

You had better take care of yourselves, Senators. Many of 
you on the other side will come up for reelection a year and 
a half from now. You are the ones who have to make the 
explanation. You are the ones who will stand upon the stump 
and tell your constituents why you voted against an expression 
of the sense of the Senate to the effect that we ought to have 
tax reduction at this time. 

We have over 30 days remaining in which to act upon such 
a plan. There will be cooperation. There will not be opposi- 
tion. We can get together on a bill. There is no excuse for 
not doing it. Yet my friend the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess] 
raises the point that the resolution ought to go to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. Even with the able and distinguished member- 
ship which composes that committee, the Senate does not re- 
quire the approval of the resolution by that committee to in- 
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fluence a vote of the Senate. There is nothing complicated 
about it. It is simple. It does contain hardly more than 20 
words. The Senator wants to send it back to the committee, 
because he wants to kill it. That is what it would mean. It 
would mean burying it in the archives of the Finance Commit- 
tee under the leadership of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. 
I am not willing for that to be done. Any vote that proposes to 
send the resolution to that committee is a vote against the ex- 
pression of the sense of the Senate on this very important 
proposition. 

I do not want to take the time of the Senate at this par- 
ticular juncture. There is much important legislation to enact. 
I am perfectly willing to have a vote on the proposition. Before 
I said a word about it I was willing to take a vote on the resolu- 
tion. Why should we take up the time of the Senate for days 
in discussion of the matter? That is what it would mean. 
There would be more speeches on it. If we do not get action 
to-day and if the resolution does go over and is placed on the 
calendar, there will be a motion made here day after day to 
take it up, if I can catch the attractive eye of the Presiding 
Officer to secure recognition to make the motion. We might 
just as well take a vote on it now and find out how everybody 
feels, so that Republican Senators can go back to their people 
and tell them whether they are for tax reduction or against it. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, it had been my thought that it 
would be just as well to take a vote immediately upon the 
motion to refer the resolution, but the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Harrison] has gone into the subject rather fully and 
made some statements which I think ought to have some atten- 
tion, so I propose at this time to discuss his proposal. 

In the first place, there are eight appropriation bills which 
are yet to be acted upon by the Congress. When we realize 
the number of items which will be in dispute between the two 
Houses, it is easy to appreciate the amount of time to be con- 
sumed legitimately on those differences. In addition to those 
bills, which must have consideration, we have others which in- 
volve wide interest, which are being keenly controverted in this 
body and in the other body. The Senator from Washington 
[Mr. DILL], a member of the Interstate Commerce Committee, 
has now before us for the action of the Senate the conference 
report on the radio bill. I do not know how much time that 
will consume, but I think considerable time, because it involves 
a new subject, and Members of both Houses are averse to 
acting quickly without consideration. I think inevitably that 
matter will take some time, and it is certainly important 
enough that we ought to have action on it at this session and 
without undue delay. 

I have been greatly interested in the final vote on the bank- 
ing bill. As long as the days before I was a Member of this 
body I collaborated with the author of that bill in another 
body, and I think it extremely important that final action be 
had on the measure as soon as may be. No one needs further 
than simply to take observation of what took place here yes- 
terday and in the days preceding to know that that bill is going 
to require considerable time in.this body, if we get final action 
at all. 

In addition to that, there have been some ugly utterances in 
regard to the Muscle ‘Shoals situation. I for one am extremely 
anxious that that measure be put in some form so we can get 
a final disposition of it. 

The same thing may be said as to farm relief. I do not 
know of any subject that creates a wider interest, in which 
more people are not only interested, but vocally interested, 
talking about it, than the possible relief for agriculture. Sub- 
jects which are controversial in connection with the ideas for 
farm relief are bound to consume a great amount of time. 

I have mentioned only a few of these matters. Yet here is 
introduced a subject by the Senator from Mississippi which 
has no place in this body. Anyone having any familiarity with 
the Constitution knows that that consideration can not orig- 
inate in this body. Whether it is political or otherwise I am 
not saying, but we certainly know that it can not be anything 
more than a gesture from the standpoint of final action, be- 
cause final action in this body on such a subject means 
absolutely nothing. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
inquiry? 

Mr. FESS. I yield to my friend from Utah. 

Mr. KING. The Senator knows that Congress, both the 
House and the Senate, acting sometimes individually and some- 
times collectively, express opinions upon foreign matters, though 
there is committed to the Executive the handling of foreign 
affairs ; so I can see no impropriety in the Senate expressing its 
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opinion upon this question as we did the other day in regard to 
arbitration. In view of the fact that we are in agreement that 
there should be a reduction of taxes and the President has so 
affirmed his belief in that view, together with leading Republi- 
If the 
Senator would take his seat and permit us to have a viva voce 
vote or a yea-and-nay vote, we could dispose of it in a very 
short time. I am sure the Senator would vote for the resolu- 
tion, so let us stop talking and have a vote on the resolution. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, the last man on this floor who 
should ask another Senator to stop talking is the junior Senator 
from Utah. That is not said offensively, because I am always 
pleased to listen to whatever he has to say. 

Mr. KING. Let us vote, then. 

Mr. FESS. But the Senator must ask one who has occupied 
not one minute of this session in making a speech, because I am 
interested in the expedition of legislation. In other words, let 
me say to my friend that I have at times gripped my chair in 
order to hold myself down while individuals in the Senate were 
making statements which ought to be refuted, but in the interest 
of a program which we are trying to enact I studiously avoided 
consuming any time whatever. I again say to my friend, do. 
not ask the Senator from Ohio under the circumstances to take 
his seat, because I am not going to do it just now. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wus in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator from New 
York? 

Mr. FESS. Before I yield to my friend from New York may I 
make just a slight observation with reference to a remark of 
the Senator from Utah about expressing an opinion? I admit 
that it is a practice sometimes followed where one of the 
Houses will express an opinion in reference to what the other 
House should do. Only at the last session the House of Repre- 
sentatives announced its opinion on the World Court, which, 
of course, was a matter that pertains wholly to the Senate. 
While it is true that now and then such a thing is done, it 
ought not to be a vehicle for the consumption of time when 
time is of the essence. 

I yield now to my friend from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. Let us for a moment get back to the orig- 
inal subject under discussion. The Senator from Ohio must 
realize, I am sure, that the taxpayers of the country are seek- 
ing relief. ‘There is no question of that in his mind, I am sure, 
and if that is the case why do we not make some effort at this 
session to give Some measure of relief to the taxpayer? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. FESS. Certainly. 

Mr. CURTIS. Those constituents of mine who have ex- 
pressed themselves in regard to this subject ask that the sur- 
plus be used for a reduction of the national debt. I have not 
had a single letter, that I recall, asking for a refund, but all of 
the letters ask that the surplus be applied to a reduction of the 
national debt. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ohio 
permit me to make a brief statement in reply to the Senator 
from Kansas and then I shall sit down? 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. Let me say in reply to the Senator from 
Kansas that his constituents and the citizens of his State must 
be unduly and unusually patriotic. The people who live in my 
State do not say any such thing to me. They say that this 
money was taken from them because the Government needed 
it for its operation, that provision has been made for the pay- 
ment of the national debt in an orderly fashion; that an ex- 
cessive amount has been taken out of the pockets of the tax- 
payers, and that it is only right, when a surplus develops and 
it is determined that there is more money in the Treasury than 
the Government needs in its orderly operation, that such sur- 
plus should be returned to the taxpayers. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I was about to say that I was not 
in entire unison with the Commission on Finance in the last tax 
reduction bill. I did not go along with the committee in its rec- 
ommendations for the repeal of the capital-stock tax. Neither 
did I go along with the committee in the increase of the corpora- 
tion income tax. In the first place, I felt that the capital-stock 
tax, being upon a sound basis as I thought, should not be re- 
pealed until such time as we would not need the $97,000,000 to 
be collected from that source. On the other hand, I did not like 
the idea of an increase of taxation in a tax reduction bill, which 
was done in the case of the corporation income tax. I went 
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along with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] on 
that question. There were some other items with which I did 
not fully agree. 

I am free to say that it is not a cut-and-dried proposition 
with me, and it is not a matter of following the administration 
wishes in the matter. In other words, when announcement was 
made as to what might be done with the surplus in the Treas- 
ury, if it were demonstrated that there would be a surplus, I 
thought that it should be applied to payment of the public debt 
rather than to any application in the way of a rebate, and I 
so stated last fall in an interview after reaching Washington. 
It is fundamentally sound that the national debt should be re- 
duced as rapidly as it can be done consistent with the integrity 
of American business. We must maintain this integrity, other- 
wise there will be no revenue paid. If, on the other hand, any 
system, whatever its character, would destroy the business of 
the country, it would reduce the revenue to a point where there 
would be no possibility of payment of the debt. Our policy from 
the beginning has been to pay the public debt just as rapidly 
as it can be done. In order to do that we have established a 
sinking fund. That sinking fund, it is true, may be either in- 
creased or decreased. l 
- We have also provided for the application of the payment of 
any interest and principal of the foreign loans in the further 
reduction of the national debt, and it has been the policy of 
the Government to apply the surplus to the payment of the 
public debt. To those three items we can add the proceeds 
which we obtained from the sale of war materials following the 
close of the war, and also the liquidation of certain of our 
Government agencies, such as the War Finance Corporation, 
the Grain Corporation, and other agencies which had in their 
treasuries considerable sums of money. But all of that is gone; 
that fourth element of debt reduction is no longer to mate- 
rialize; that is exhausted. The three methods by which we 
may continue to reduce the public debt will be the sinking fund, 
the application of the payments on foreign loans, and then such 
surplus as will measure the difference between the income into 
the Treasury and the outgo. 

For what reason should we apply the surplus to the payment 
of the national debt? For this reason: The largest item of 
public expenditure since the close of the World War is interest 
en the public debt, which at one time was over $1,000,000,000 
per annum. Mr. President, when we realize that before the 
World War the interest charge on the public debt was less than 
$40,000,000 per annum, and then realize that immediately fol- 
lowing that.war it was one and one-eighth billion dollars, we 
begin to appreciate the burden that has come to us financially 
because of the World War. While, with the exception of one 
year, we have reduced the debt every year by at least three- 
quarters of a billion dollars, and during two years reduced it 
beyond the billion-doHWar mark, to an amount totaling $6,000,- 
000,000, still the interest item is this year over $800,000,000. 
It is greater than the combined appropriations for the Army 
and the Navy. We can not reduce that item except as we pay 
the public debt. If we do not pay the public debt, that item con- 
tinues perpetually without end of time. On the other hand, 
every time we pay $1,000,000,000 on the public debt we save an 
actual interest charge of $45,000,000 forever. That makes it 
extremely important that we should apply the surplus to the 
payment of the public debt. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Ohio a question? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. FESS. I yield first to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. Am I to infer from the Senator’s remarks 
that he is against at any time in the near future the passage 
of a tax reduction bill? 

Mr. FESS. No. 

Mr. HARRISON. But as the surplus is piled up he would 
apply all of the surplus to the payment of the national debt? 

Mr. FESS. No. I will come to that, I will say to my good 
friend, in a very short time. 

Now I yield to my friend from New York. 

Mr, COPELAND. Mr. President, granting the importance of 
liquidating the public debt as soon as possible, ought we‘ not, 
in all fairness to the taxpayers and really in order to be honest 
with them, to let them know in advance our intent to apply 
the surplus to the payment of the national debt? The Senator 
from Ohio is certainly familiar with the language of the Presi- 
dent himself, who has said that to make use of these funds for 
any other purpose than the operation of the Government is 
“legalized larceny.” Does the Senator from Ohio agree to 
that? 
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Mr. FESS. Mr. President, when leading men use slogans or 
aphorisms they very frequently are employed by those who do 
not agree with them with more or less of a tendency to ridicule. 

Mr. COPELAND. But I do agree with the President. 

Mr. FESS. President Woodrow Wilson used the expression 
“Too proud to fight.” On the floor of one House of Congress 
I have heard that expression ridiculed many times, and I must 
say I did not appreciate the ridicule. President Wilson also 
used the expression “ This war is to make the world safe for 
democracy.” I have felt sometimes that that expression was 
being taken advantage of by various countries of Europe when 
they have said that if the World War was fought for the pur- 
pose of “making the world safe for democracy,” then the 
United States should cancel all their obligations in the form of 
loans which were made for that purpose. Now, while I did 
not criticize that literary gem of President Wilson, the truth 
about the matter is it was taken advantage of, ridiculed, al- 
though beautiful in itself, and used as an argument in connec- 
tion with the obligations of foreign governments to the United 
States. 

When President Coolidge referred to “legalized larceny” he 
was necessarily referring to exacting from the people an amount 
of money when we could avoid doing so, I agree with him pre- 
cisely that the United States Government should not collect 
more than is necessary, not merely for running the expenses 
of the Government but for the orderly handling of the Govern- 
ment’s business and also to meet the obligations of the Nation. 
That is the policy we have pursued from the beginning. 

Mr. COPELAND rose. 

Mr. FESS. If the Senator from New York will permit me, 
I will indicate the progress we have made in regard to debt 
reduction. ° 


Mr. COPELAND. If the Senator will permit me to ask him 
merely one question, then I will take my seat. 

- Mr. FESS. I yield to the Senator from New York for that 
purpose. 

Mr. COPELAND. Then, the Senator from Ohio believes that 
we should not have a reduction of taxes now or even in the 
near future until the national debt shall have been paid? 

Mr. FESS. The Senator from New York knows that that 
statement is not warranted; that I am just as much in favor 
of legitimate, rational tax reduction as he is. The difference 
between us is that I do not want to embarrass the Treasury, 
while he would like to embarrass the administration. That is 
a wide difference, and a difference which the Senator from 
New York appreciates as much as I do. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Ohio yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from Ohio has stated that 
the Senator from New York wants to embarrass the Treasury 
but that he himself does not want to embarrass the Treasury. 
There are $383,000,000 of surplus in the Treasury. The esti- 
mate by General Lord is that in 1928 there will be a surplus 
of over $200,000,000 in the Treasury. Would it embarrass the 
Treasury to pass a general tax reduction bill now to absorb 
of that surplus, say, $200,000,000, not going to $250,000,000? 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I wish to answer that question 
specifically and now. Permanent tax reduction legislation goes 
beyond the year in which it is enacted; it is permanent until 
it shall be modified. Without knowing how much will be de- 
manded from the Treasury by legislation, on the one hand, and 
how the level of business from which we get the inflow of 
revenue in the form of taxation will be maintained, on the other 
hand, to undertake to reach into the future is unwise in the 
highest degree, and the Senator knows it is. 

Mr. HARRISON. Let me ask the Senator another question. 
We passed a tax reduction bill in 1922, because there was not 
only a surplus then of something over $200,000,000 but the esti- 
mate of the Treasury Department was that in the succeeding 
year and the years to follow the surplus would approxi- 
mate the amount by which we reduced taxes. The same thing 
was true when we passed the 1924 revenue act. At that time 
there was a surplus in the Treasury, and it was stated that in 
the future there would be a certain amount of surplus. In 
1926 there was the same condition. How are we going to esti- 
mate the surplus in considering a tax reduction proposal ex- 
cept by the figures of the Treasury Department? If we take 
the figures given in the speech of General Lord the other night, 
it appears that not only is there a surplus this year but there 
will be a surplus next year; and he used that illustration 
about the man with the whiskers which I read to the Senator. 
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- Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I appreciate the splendid en- 
comium which the Senator from Mississippi has delivered upon 
the handling of finances of the Government. Let me now give 
some facts about tax reduction, as the Senator from Mississippi 
has dealt with that subject this morning, 

Mr, COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FESS. Please let me make this statement. 

. The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Ohio de- 
clines to yield. 

Mr. FESS. I do not decline to yield, but I should like to 
make this statement connectedly. 

Mr. COPELAND. Very well. 

- Mr. FESS. There is no basis on which any tax reduction 
can be made except on our ability to reduce the expenses of 
the Government. If there is no reduction in the cost of the 
Government, there can be no reduction in taxation, and the 
extent of our ability to reduce taxes must be found in our 
ability to reduce the cost of Government from the point where 
it now is to the minimum. On the other hand, our ability to 
pay the cost of Government depends wholly. upon the level of 
business, for it is upon business that we must rely for the 
revenue of the Government. If there is no business, there 
is no revenue, no matter how much we may reduce the cost 
of Government. Those two items must be pertinent in this 
discussion. 

` Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. EDGE. As pertinent to the Senator’s discussion, I wish 
to refer to the daily statement of the United States Treasury, 
which is placed on the desks of Senators every day. Having 
been impressed with the statement made a moment ago that 
we must anticipate the future, I wish to call attention to the 
fact that the comparative analysis of receipts and expendi- 
tures for January last year and January of this year shows 
that in January, 1926, the receipts were almost $172,000,000, 
while in the corresponding period of this year—that is, Jan- 
uary, 1927—the receipts were $157,000,000; so that the Treas- 
ury receipts were some $14,000,000 less in January, 1927, than 
in the corresponding month last year. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I thank the Senator from New 
Jersey. 

' Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from New Jersey a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 


Mr. HARRISON. Does the Senator from New Jersey, then, 


doubt what the President said in his speech on Saturday night, 
and what General Lord said, that there was a surplus in the 
Treasury of $383,000,000, and that there would be a surplus 
in the future under the present tax law? 

Mr. EDGE. The Senator from New Jersey does not doubt 
anything the President ever says. 

Mr. HARRISON. I did not think the Senator did. 

Mr. EDGE. But the Senator from New Jersey is pointing 
out the actual balance sheet, which at least discloses the situa- 
tion so far as current revenues are concerned. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, on the subject of reducing the 
cost of Government I wish to give the figures of the appropria- 
tions for various years which will show the sliding scale down- 
ward to a certain point in governmental expenditures. In 1920 
the appropriations for the expenses of the Government were 
$6,482,000,000 ; in 1921 they had been reduced to $5,538,000,000, 
representing a reduction of nearly a billion dollars. In 1922 
they were reduced to $3,795,000,000. There was no possibility 
of our effecting tax reduction until we had cut the cost of 
Government to such a degree that there was a saving. So, in 
1921, as the Senator knows, a tax reduction bill was started 
on its way, discussed for long weeks, and was finally signed in 
1922. That first tax-reduction measure reduced the bill which 
the American people had to pay in the form of taxes by 
$835,000,000. That was as great a reduction as the condition 
of the Treasury would justify, and such a reduction could not 
have been made prior to 1922. 

In 1923 our appropriations amounted to $3,697,000,000, ‘being 
only about $100,000,000 less than the appropriations for the 
preceding year. In 1924 the appropriations amounted to $3,- 
507,000,000. They were about $190,000,000 less than the appro- 
priations for the preceding year, and represented in the neigh- 
borhood of a billion dollars reduction in the cost of Govern- 
ment from 1922 to 1924. That laid the basis for a second 
tax reduction bill, and such a measure was discussed in both 
Houses for weeks and was passed in June, 1924. It saved 
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to the people of the country a tax bill of over $400,000,000; 
but it was thought that that was as low as we could go at 
that time consistently with the condition of the Treasury. 

In 1925 the cost bill of the Government was $3,530,000,000. 

In: 1926 the cost bill was $3,585,000,000. 

You will note at once that we have gotten to about the limit 
of. the reduction in the cost of Government until we reach 
the point where we will further reduce the public debt and 
reduce the item of interest. 

Mr. President, when it comes to the Army, if necessary we 
can reduce the appropriation for that arm of defense. I am 
not in favor of going below the present size of the Army. That 
means that I would not be in favor of further cutting the 
appropriation for the Army. We could, if we wanted to, further 
reduce the Navy below what it now is. I am not inclined to 
favor that. Therefore, while we could do it, the Congress is 
not likely to do it. In other words, those items of appropria- 
tion are more or less static, and will grow and increase rather 
than decrease. 

The same thing is true about the sinking fund. The sinking 
fund is constantly increasing, as under the law is inevitable. 
While we could change the law and instead of increasing the 
sinking fund from year to year we might reduce it somewhat, 
there are some items of appropriation that we are not going 
to reduce, because they are a matter of contract, and one is 
interest on the public debt, which we can not reduce except as we 
pay the public debt. That is the only way in which that item 
can be reduced. 

Then there is another item. We are not going to reduce 
the enormous amount required for the operation of the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau. Senators will recall that two years ago the 
Veterans’ Bureau cost the Government, including hospitalization 
and every arm of it, considerably over half a billion dollars, 
and this year it is an enormous amount, for we are told that 
the peak of the hospitalization of the World War veterans will 
not be reached until 1928, when it is supposed that it will begin 
to decrease; and we are not going to reduce the item for the 
disabled soldiers, whatever be the concern here. 

The same thing could be said about pensions. The amount 
paid by way of pensions to the veterans of the Civil War will 
be reduced, but the amount paid by way of pensions to the 
veterans of the Spanish- -American War will be increased, so 
that there is not going to be a great reduction in that arm. 

There will not be a reduction in the operation of the Postal 
Service of the country. 

In other words, there is no showing whereby we are going to 
got a very decided decrease of the operating expenses of the 
Government. That being the case, the matter of tax reduction 
becomes quite important. 

In 1926 we reached a point where the Treasury was in such 
shape because of the phenomenal progress of the business of 
the country that without cutting the expenses of the Govern- 
ment we saw such an increase in the revenue that we were able 
again to reduce taxation. This time we reduced it by the 
third law. Not only did we reduce it, but we revised the taxa- 
tion system; and there is much more sense in revision than in 
reduction, for any system of taxation that is not built upon 
the possibility of American business prospering is a very unwise 
form of taxation. So by reducing certain forms of taxation we 
increase the revenue from those sources—a matter that had 
been pressed in both Houses as far back as 1921; for I myself, 
speaking in the other body, urged that point in April of 1921 
and again in August of that year. 

Mr. President, in 1926 we undertook the third tax-reduction 
bill. That was on the 26th of February, less than a year ago; 
and we reduced the taxes $387,000,000. 

In 1922 we reduced taxes $835,000,000. 

In 1924 we reduced the taxes $400,000,000 plus. 

In 1926 we reduced the taxes $387,000,000. 

We were not, however, swept off our feet because of any 
political propaganda to do these things before the state of 
the Treasury would warrant it; and we will not be swept off 
our feet by the political propaganda that is now raging in this 
body and has been raging here for the last 10 days. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HARRISON. Of course, I know that the Senator ex- 
cepts me from that political propaganda; but he speaks of the 
present condition. Does not the Senator think that when we 
are going to adjourn Congress, as we are, on the 4th of March, 
not to reconvene until December of this year, and there is a 
surplus in the Treasury of somewhere around $400,000,000 now, 
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and there will be a surplus approaching that amount next year, 
it is due to the people to give them some tax relief at this 
time? 

Mr. FESS. If the Senator will introduce a measure to take 
care of this surplus limited to this year, and do it in an 
equitable way, I will join him at once. 

Mr. HARRISON. What are you going to do with regard to 
the surplus that is going to accumulate for the next fiscal 
year? The Senator does not want to go on record as being 
in favor of these popgun tax reduction bills, just giving a 
rebate year by year, as the surplus accumulates, does he? 

Mr. FESS. The Senator from Ohio does not care anything 
about popgun legislation. There are too many popguns going 
off every day to please the average Senator. l 

Mr. HARRISON. I hear a few popping off on the other side 
occasionally. 

Mr. FESS. Yes; I admit that. Probably the present 
speaker is popping off. 

Mr. HARRISON. I never think the Senator pops off too 
much. He does not pop in the right direction. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator from Mississippi has gone straight 
to the heart of the subject; and, if he will permit me, I should 
like to make some comments on his question. He wants to 
know whether we are not going to pay any attention to per- 
manent legislation. That was the question he asked in answer 
to my statement that I would gladly join him. If he will offer 
a resolution that will equitably apply the present surplus, I 
will join the Senator on that; but I will not go beyond the 
present surplus. Now let me tell him why. 

Mr. HARRISON. I understood the Senator to say that he 
opposed the idea embodied in the amendment of the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. REED] last week, which would have dis- 
tributed the surplus. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I ought not to be misunderstood. 
I would prefer applying the present surplus to the payment of 
the public debt rather than the other alternative; but I think 
probably I went further than I ought to have gone when I said 
that if the Senator would introduce a measure that would 
equitably apply it I would join him. I will say to the Senator 
that I would prefer to apply it to the payment of the public 
debt, for I think that is a sounder policy; but if, for any rea- 
son, that should not be done, then I should not hesitate a 
moment to make an equitable application of the present sur- 
plus, not to go beyond this year. 

Now, Mr. President, let me state why I would not do it. 

This Congress is a good example of expenditure beyond what 
we expected when we first assembled. There are several meas- 
ures that have come in here and are very easily amended with 
great additions, and these additions go through with little con- 
tention. The rivers and harbors bill is one example; and I 
am not criticizing it, for, while I voted against some items in 
it, like the Cape Cod Canal, I voted for the bill on its final 
passage. 

In the case of the public buildings bill I was strongly in favor 
of the $165,000,000 bill. I have no regrets for having supported 
it. Another bill on the subject has been introduced, and I was 
strongly for that—the bill for the payment of $25,000,000 to 
purchase the triangle. There is another one of $1,700,000 to 
buy the site for the Supreme Court, and another one of $800,000 
to buy a location for the Botanic Garden. All of these are 
through this body, and some of them are through the other 
body; and there is being introduced an amendment to the 
$25,000,000 bill to carry $100,000,000 of appropriations to care 
for needed buildings outside of the District of Columbia. That 
is in addition to the $165,000,000 and the $28,000,000; and that 
is only one example of how freely we vote appropriations. I 
am not criticizing it, because I supported all of these bills; but 
they indicate what demands are brought up and how freely we 
vote upon them. 

There is a bill introduced by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
McNary] which, if it becomes a law—and if it does not, some 
other bill will become a law carrying a similar feature—will 
require a revolving fund of some two hundred to two hundred 
and fifty million dollars. There are other measures in the 
borning that will likely be considered with more or less favor, 
such as the Muscle Shoals bill, as to which I join the Senator 
from Mississippi in being anxious to get a hearing and a final 
vote upon it. But here is the thing to keep in mind on the 
tax-reduction question: If we can not keep down the appropria- 
tions, the estimates of which are away below what we are 
actually appropriating now, all of these additions together will 
more than absorb the surplus that we are thinking about to-day. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question ? 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 
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Mr. HARRISON. Has not that condition always prevailed— 
that you could not tell what the Congress was going to do in 
the future? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. All tax bills are written on the estimates 
of the Treasury Department as to future surpluses. 

Mr. FESS. No; I will say to my friend from Mississippi 
that never in the history of America has a second tax reduction 
bill been introduced, and consideration of it demanded, before 
a year elapsed from the time of the last one. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I suggest to the Senator that the act 
of 1926 was considered and was recommended a little more 
than a year after the act of 1924 was passed, and we had then 
no such amount of surplus as we have now. 

Mr. FESS. There is another provision which I want the 
Senator from Mississippi to permit me to discuss. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the Senator yield for just one minute? 

Mr. FESS. I always yield to the Senator from Mississippi, 
because while he is sometimes very caustic, there is not a man 
on the fioor of the Senate whom I more like to hear, or whose 
personality I, more admire. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am glad of that. That is why the Sena- 
tor is so wise; he has heard good counsel, 

Mr. FESS. I am much obliged. 

Mr. HARRISON. I want to ask the Senator from Ohio 
whether he intends to speak until 2 o’clock. Of course, the 
Senator and myself know the parliamentary rules, and I would. 
just like to know what is in the mind of the Senator. 

Mr. FESS. I very much dislike to see the Senator from Mis-. 
sissippi leave the floor 

Mr. HARRISON. I am not going to leave. 

Mr. FESS. Because he is my inspiration, and he has been 
ever since he has been on the floor. 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not intend to leave, but if the Senator 
intends to take all the time until 2 o’clock, I want to submit a 
unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. FESS. This subject is so big that I could not possibly 
get through with it before 3 o’clock this afternoon. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the Senator permit me to submit a 
request? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask unanimous consent that at 2 o’clock 
the consideration of this resolution shall continue. 

Mr. CURTIS. I should object to that. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am surprised at that objection. Then I 
ask unanimous consent that the resolution may go over until 
to-morrow without prejudice. 

Mr. CURTIS. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is heard. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I hope the Senator from 
Mississippi is not overgrieved at the objections. 

Mr. FHSS. There is another feature I want the Senator 
from Mississippi to consider; that is, the ability to collect 
revenue. Revenue comes from two main sources. One is 
customs dues, and the other, of course,.is in the form of 
general taxation, and depends in size on the condition of 
business. 

As to customs dues, there is a wide difference between the 
Senators who sit on opposite sides of this main aisle. Our 
Democratic friends believe that the customs dues should be 
collected on the basis of tariff for revenue only. I do not 
want my friend to think that I am going to discuss the tariff 
question. I am not discussing that; I am discussing the reve- 
nue question only. 

On the other hand, we on this side believe that customs dues 
should be collected not only for revenue, but should be so 
levied as to extend to the encouragement and the building up 
of American industry. 

Our friends claimed in 1922 that if the Underwood law, 
which had been on the statute books from 1913, should be 
displaced by the law then proposed, the people of the United 
States would not only be overtaxed, but that the revenue of 
the Government from duties would be reduced. That was 
urged in both Houses, and I think it was asserted because it 
was believed. 

What was the result? We claimed that in the degree that 
production and consumptive power were stimulated business 
would be increased, and that when domestic business increased 
foreign trade would also increase, and that if we increased 
foreign trade that in itself would not reduce the sum total 
of revenue. Therefore we held that “ While your law is 
specifically for revenue only, and ours is for encouragement 
of American industries, in addition to revenue, we will collect 
more revenue under our law than you do under yours.” And 
we were hooted at. 
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Here are the figures. In 1923 there were collected from 
customs dues $561,929,000. That was the first year after the 
present law had been on the statute books for one year. In 
1922, the year before, the receipts were only $356,000,000. In 
other words, the first year under the present law the revenues 
from customs dues were 60 per cent more than in the last 
year of the revenue only law. In 1924 the receipts were 
$545,000,000; in 1925 they were $547,561,000, and in 1926 they 
were $579,430,000. 

Mr. President, under the revenue only law, the high-water 
mark was $356,000,000, and last year, under the present law, 
the receipts were $579,000,000. That proves that the present 
law as a revenue producer is far superior to its predecessor. 

On the other hand, revenue going into the Treasury from 
sources outside of customs dues comes from individual income 
taxes, income taxes on corporations, and ordinary taxes of 
various forms. My friend the Senator from Mississippi has 
suggested that we are perfectly safe in assuming that the high 
level of business to-day will continue indefinitely and that upon 
that basis we are assured a surplus next year, as we have one 
this year. If I could be absolutely certain of that, I would not 
hesitate very much in voting for another tax reduction, even 
though it should come before a year elapsed since the last one. 
But who can tell what is in the future? 

I do not see any symptoms at the present moment that indi- 
cate a depression in business. On the other hand, there never 
has been a time in the history of the world when capital was 
better invested, when labor was better employed, when trans- 
portation was doing a business equal to that it is doing at the 
present time, when the building program had ever reached such 
a plane as it reached in the last four years, There has been a 
building program that totaled in four years more than $24,000,- 
000,000. Four billion dollars a year was put into business 
structures. The balance of it was in residence structures. I 
do not know whether the building program is completed or not. 
I can not be certain that we have not reached the point where 
the demand in building is more or less supplied. If I could 
know that we are not overreaching construction by our mass 
production, then I would have more light as to what I should 
do in voting on a tax reduction bill. 

In the United States to-day there are 15 banks owned and 
operated by union labor, to say nothing about the 75 finance 
corporations that are owned and operated by union labor. 
There are to-day among the laboring classes of the United 
States at least three and a half times as many home owners, 
big and little, as are found in the next greatest country on the 
globe, the United Kingdom of Great Britain. There are four 
times the deposits in savings banks from small depositors, four 
times greater than all the capitalization of all the national 
banks, all the State banks, and all the trust companies in the 
United States. There never has been a time when prosperity 
was so generally distributed; all classes are sharing in pros- 
perity as they never have shared before. 

I do not see any symptoms in that to indicate that business 
is not going to keep on the high level on which it now is. But 
everyone knows that overnight something might occur. I have 
always been afraid, I will say to my colleagues, for the kigh 
level of prices when I see production overrunning consumption, 
when I see the cotton situation in the Southland as it is now, 
when I see the legitimate effects of production beyond the power 
of consumption. While I am assured that the shelves which 
hold the surplus material for sale are not overcrowded, that 
production is not outrunning consumption, yet I can not some- 
times help fearing that when prices current are running so high 
that they seem abnormal it is a red flag that ought to be a 
signal of warning. f 

While it may be that our present business integrity will be 
maintained and can be comparatively assured that this high 
level of business will continue and that there will be no reduc- 
tion of revenue in the form of income and corporation taxes 
and that we may have a surplus next year, as we have this 
year, while I hope that is true, it would be unwise, it would 
be the height of unwisdom, without knowing what will be the 
limitation of the exactions upon the Treasury this year and 
without knowing what will be the income next year, to proceed 
now to make permanent reductions applying this year, the next 
year. and the next year, without knowing what is going to take 
place. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. FESS. If we wait, there is no reason why in the next 
Congress we may not be sufficiently well established in our 
knowledge of the situation as to make us free either to vote 
for another tax reduction or not, but in the meantime let us 
apply the present surplus to the further reduction of the public 
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debt, thereby reducing the annual charges in the way of in- 
terest, and do the businesslike thing of paying our debts as 
rapidly as we can consistent with the prosperity of the country. 

Now I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HARRISON. Of course, the Senator means to apply also 
on the national debt the surplus that will accumulate for the 
coming year. i 

Mr. FESS. We can not tell whether there will be any 
surplus or not. i 

Mr. HARRISON. We will have no session of Congress until 
December, and that would naturally follow, would it not? 

Mr. FESS. It would probably be done if the Treasury De- 
partment had a basis upon which a judgment could be formed 
that in the following year there would be another surplus. 

Mr. HARRISON. Would the Senator and his colleagues 
allow this resolution to pass if we put a limitation in providing 
that the tax reduction shall not go over, say, $200,000,000? 
That would be below any estimate anyone has made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o’clock having 
arrived, the resolution goes to the calendar. The Chair lays 
before the Senate the unfinished business, which will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 11768) to regulate the im- 
portation of milk and cream into the United States for the 
purpose of promoting the dairy industry of the United States 
and protecting the public health. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Senate Resolution 336. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I make the point of order 
that the motion is not in order. It is not a motion provided 
for under the rules and is not permissible under either Rule 
XXII or Rule IX, nor is it a motion specially provided for 
under the rtles as was the motion made on yesterday. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, it-seems that only yesterday 
we voted to adhere to a precedent established in 1922. 

Mr. LENROOT. The rule specially provided for that motion. 

Mr. HARRISON. I have always understood that if we 
could get the eye of the Presiding Officer to submit a motion 
to proceed to the consideration of a bill or resolution, it mat- 
tered not if there was some unfinished business before the 
Senate. If a majority of Senators vote to take up the new 
business, it sets aside the unfinished business, and such a 
motion has always been in order. 

Mr. LENROOT. That rule applies only to a bill or joint 
resolution, and this is neither. 

Mr. HARRISON. I understand that at one time, under a 
point of order raised by the Senator from Wisconsin, he led 
the Presiding Officer into that fallacy because it was a resolu- 
tion and was not a bill, and that it was not in order because 
the rule said, specifically, “bill”; but, under a fair construc- 
tion of the rule, if the motion is in order to take up a joint 
resolution or concurrent resolution or a bill, it certainly would 
be in order to take up a Senate resolution. 

Mr. LENROOT. I have only this to say, that if we want to 
violate all the rules of the Senate the motion is in order, but 
under the rules it clearly is not in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair feels inclined to 
sustain the point of order. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the unfinished business be temporarily laid aside—— 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I am foreed to object until 
I can get some understanding about my resolution. 

Mr. “URTIS. Mr. President, I suggest that the Senator let 
his resolution go to the calendar. I will consult with the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot] to-morrow, and I think we can 
agree upon a time to vote upon the resolution. 

Mr. HARRISON. We have to-day seen two hours frittered 
away in a filibuster against a simple resolution containing 
just a few words. To-morrow I shall have to make the motion 
again to bring up the resolution, and we will have to go 
through the same performance. Unless I can get some agree- 
ment now, there will be no more recesses if I can prevent it. 
There will be an adjournment every day. and there will be a 
motion every day to take up the resolution until we get a 
vote upon it. I am perfectly willing to fix a time, this after- 
noon or to-morrow or any time, to vote on the resolution. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. I want to assure tle Senator that I have 
not in any way obstructed the consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. HARRISON. I know the Senator has not done so. 

Mr. LENROOT. I merely did not want him to take his 
punishment out on me. 

Mr. CURTIS. I believe that after talking with the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor] we can arrange for a time to vote 
on the Senator's resolution. The Senator from Utah desires 
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to be here when the vote is had, and so told the Senator from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. Very well; I will let it go over until 
to-morrow to see if we can get an agreement to vote to-morrow. 


NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I now renew my request that 
the unfinished business be temporarily laid aside and that 
the Senate resume the consideration of the naval appropria- 
tion bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Chair hears none. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 15641) making ‘appropriations for 
the Navy Department and the naval service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1928, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending amendment will 
be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The pending amendment is on page 51, in 
line 9, after the word “ authorized,” to strike out “f $13,750, 000 z 
and to insert in lieu thereof “ $14, 950,000.” 

Mr. HALE obtained the floor. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Maine 
yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. HALE. If the Senator will not take any time, I yield. 

Mr. ASHURST. I will take but a moment or two. I simply 
want to submit an inquiry. It seems that we are wasting con- 
siderable time. Here is the milk bill which has been the un- 
finished business for many days, but we do not proceed with 
it. I am very heartily in favor of the naval appropriation 
bill. I want to secure action on the conference report on the 
banking bill. Why may we not take up the bank bill and pro- 
ceed with it until we dispose of it? 1 do not believe we ever 
make any progress by discussing one bill for an hour or so 
and then jumping to another bill. I am in favor of the naval 
appropriation bill and of the banking bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the naval appropriation bill 
has been before the Senate for a number of days, and I under- 
stand there are only one or two more amendments to be acted 
on. I hope the Senator will let us get it out of the way. 

Mr. HALE. I think we can very easily get through with it 
this afternoon. 

Mr. CURTIS. So far as I am concerned I am ready to vote 
on the pending amendment at any time. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Maine 
yleld to the Senator from Pennsylvania 

Mr. HALE. I yield. 

Mr. PEPPER. The suggestion made by the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. ASHURST] seems to me to be an admirable one 
so far as it relates to the seeming conflict of interest between 
those who are pressing for consideration of the bank bill and 
those who are pressing for consideration of the measure for 
agricultural relief. I am in accord with the view expressed by 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] that we ought to do 
nothing which interferes with the disposition presently to be 
made of the naval appropriation bill. 

I should like to address myself to the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. MoNary], chairman of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, to inquire of him whether he would be inclined to 
consider favorably a plan looking to a wunanimous-consent 
agreement which would make provision for a time to vote on 
the agricultural relief bill and on the motion to concur in the 
action of the House amendments to the bank bill? I should like 
to have a statement from the Senator from Oregon as to his 
general disposition toward that proposal. 

Mr. MoNARY. Mr. President, my general disposition is to 
go forward and consider both the bills to which the Senator 
refers. I have only one purpose, and that is assurance that we 


Is there objection? The 


may get a vote with reasonable expedition on the farm relief. 


bill. Also I feel, as a Member of the Senate, that those inter- 
ested in the bank bill should have a reasonable opportunity to 
vote on it. I shall be very glad to cooperate with the able 
Senator from Pennsylvania in any effort that will limit debate 
on those two matters and fix a definite time for voting on them. 
Personally I .would like to claim priority for the farm relief 
bill. If that could not be effected and a date very early fol- 
lowing final action on the bank bill could be agreed upon, I 
think, perhaps, those interested in the farm relief bill would 
be satisfied. 

Mr. PEPPER. I very much appreciate that expression on 
the part of the Senator from Oregon, and with his permission 
I shall approach him a little later in the afternoon with a view 
of ascertaining whether or not the question of priority can be 
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adjusted and terms of a unanimous-consent resolution agreed 
upon. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Maine 
yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Maine 
yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. HALE. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I would like to ask the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. PEPPER] if his proposition contemplates a yoking of 
the farm relief bill to the banking bill? I hope the Senator 
will not bring in a unanimous-consent request yoking the two 
measures together. 

Mr. PEPPER. No, I have no such thought. My thought 
was that each of the measures is abundantly worthy of being 
brought to a vote, each upon its merits and entirely inde- 
pendently of the other so far as the action of individual Mem- 
bers is concerned, but merely that in my judgment the right 
should be given to those who are advocating the agricultural 
relief measure to have it voted up or voted down, and to those 
who are propounding the banking legislation to have that pro- 
posal voted up or voted down. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Maine 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. HALE. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. The only difference between the farm re- 
lief bill and the banking bill, I will say to the Senator from 
Utah, is that one of them we shall have bad a chance to vote 
on and to discuss upon the merits, while the other is in such 
a shape that we can not vote upon it on its merits because of 
the condition in which we find ourselves by reason of the 
action of the House and the committee of conference. I think 
it is a deplorable condition that we will not get an opportunity. 
to discuss all the phases of the banking bill, the same as we 
will the farm bill. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, in view of the statement of the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] that he is ready to proceed 
to a vote upon the pending amendment, I will say that I am. 
also ready, and unless other Senators have something to say, 
I hope we can take the vote immediately. I express the fur- 
ther hope that we may be able to finish the bill this after- 
noon. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I make the point of no quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The point of no quorum is 
made. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, arid the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fess Kin Sackett 
Bayard Fletcher PE Follette Schall 
Bingham Frazier Lenroot Sheppard 
Borah George McKellar Shipstead 
Bratton Gerry McLean Shortridge 
Broussard Gillett McMaster Smith 

ruce lass Me ary Stanfield 
Cameron off Mayfield Steck 
Capper Gooding Means Stephens 
Caraway Gould Metcalf Stewart 
Copeland Hale Moses Trammell 
Couzens Harris Nye Tyson 
Curtis Harrison Oddie Walsh, Mass. 
Dale Hawes Overman Walsh, Mont. 
Deneen Heflin Pepper Warren 
Dill Johnson hipps Watson 
Edge Jones, N. Mex. Pine Wheeler 
Edwards Jones, Wash. Reed, Mo. . Willis 

rnst Kendrick eed, Pa. 
Ferris Keyes Robinson, Ind, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-eight Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The question is 
upon agreeing to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. HALE. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. ASHURST. Let the amendment be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The committee propose, on page 51, line 9, 
to strike out “ $13,750,000 ” and to insert “ $14,950,000, of which 
sum $1,200,000 shall be immediately available toward the con- 
struction of the last three of the eight scout cruisers authorized 
by section 2 of the act of December 18, 1924.” 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont]. I 
transfer that pair to the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANS- 
DELL] and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. MAYFIELD (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from New York [Mr. WADSWORTH] on this 
question. If the Senator from New York were present he would 
vote “ yea,” and, if I were permitted to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 
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Mr. OVERMAN (when the name of Mr. Simmons was called). 
I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. Simmons] is ab- 
sent on account of sickness. He has a general pair with the 
senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. HARRELD]. If my colleague 
were present, he would vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. NORBECK. On this question I am paired with the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson]. If the Senator from Vir- 
ginia were present he would vote “yea,” and, if permitted to 
vote, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. GLASS. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Swanson] is necessarily detained from the Chamber. He is 
paired, as has been stated, with the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. NorBecK]. If present, my colleague would vote “yea” on 
this question. 

Mr. CURTIS (after having voted in the negative). I have 
a pair with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ropinson]. I am 
unable to secure a transfer, and not knowing how the Senator 
from Arkansas would vote, if present, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Nevada (Mr. Prrrman] is unavoidably absent. If present, he 
would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HEFLIN. I desire to state that my colleague, the 
senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNpErwoop], is detained 
from the Chamber by illness. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Neely] is necessarily detained in his State 
on matters of public interest. 

The result was announced—yeas 49, nays 27, as follows: 


YEAS—49 
Ashurst George McKellar Shortridge 
Bayard erry McLean Smith 
Bingham Glass McNary Stanfield 
Bratton oft Means Steck 
Broussard Gooding Metcalf Stephens 
Bruce vould Moses Trammell 
Cameron Hale Oddie Tyson 
Copeland Harris Overman Walsh, Mass. 
Couzens Harrison Pepper Walsh, Mont. 
Dale Hawes Phipps Watson 
Edge Johnson Reed, Mo. 
Hdwards Kendrick Robinson, Ind. 
Fletcher Keyes Schall 

NAYS—27 
Borah Fess La Follette Sheppard 
‘Capper Frazier Lenroot Shipstead 
Caraway Gillett McMaster Stewart 
Deneen eflin Nye Warren 
Dill Jones, N. Mex Pine Wheeler 
Ernst Jones, Wash. Reed, Pa Willis 
Ferris ing Sackett 

NOT VOTING—19 

Blease Howell Pittman Swanson 
Curtis Mayfield Ransdell Underwood 
du Pont Neely Robinson, Ark. Wadsworth 
Greene Norbeck Simmons Weller 
Harreld Norris Smoot 


So the committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Maine 
yield to me in order that I may submit a request for unani- 
mous consent? 

Mr. HALE. I yield. 


EVENING SESSION FOR CONSIDERATION OF CALENDAR 


Mr. CURTIS. I send a proposed unanimous-consent agree- 
ment to the desk and ask that it may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


It is agreed, by unanimous consent, that on Wednesday, February 2, 
1927, the Senate shall take a recess not later than 5.30 o’clock p. m., 
until 8 o’clock p. m.; and that at the evening scssion unobjected bills 
on the calendar shall be considered until not later than 11 o’clock 
p. m.; and that during the cvening session each Senator shall be 
entitled to speak once and for five minutes only upon any pending bill. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
for unanimous consent? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, what date does the agreerment 
fix? 

Mr. CURTIS. It is for to-morrow night. I will state that 
the unanimous-consent agreement provides for the considera- 
tion of unobjected bills to-morrow night, but later on I hope to 
ask for a night session in order to consider bills under Rule 
VIII. I am not prepared, however, to submit that request at 
this time. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I ask the Sena- 
tor from Kansas what debate it is contemplated shall be 
allowed on amendments to bills? 

Mr. CURTIS. It is contemplated that there shall be debate 
of five minutes allowed each Senator on bills or amendments 
thereto. There will be no objection to that. The desire is to 
go through the calendar as far as possible. 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. But the wunanimous-consent 
agreement provides only for debate of five minutes on the part. 
of each Senator on each Dill. 

Mr. CURTIS. I will add the words “or on amendments.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the unani- 
mous-consent agreement as now modified by the Senator from 
Kansas? The Chair hears none, and it is entered into. 


NATIONAL-ORIGINS PROVISION OF IMMIGRATION LAW 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from 
Maine if he will yield to me for a matter of some importance, 
concerning which, I think, there will be not the slightest ob- 
jection, and upon which it is essential that immediate action 
be taken? If it delays the Senator at all or gives rise to any 
debate, I -will not persist. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. HALE. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Unanimously the Immigration Committee 
ee me to report the joint resolution which I send to the 

esk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
lution. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 152) to amend subdivisions 
(b) and (e) of section 11 of the immigration act of 1924, as 
amended, was read the first time by its title and the second 
time at length as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That subdivisions (b) and (e) of section 11 of the 
immigration act of 1924, as amended, are amended by striking out the 
figures “ 1927” and inserting in lieu thereof the figures “ 1928.” 


The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
joint resolution. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, if the Senate will bear with 
me for an instant, I desire to say that under the present immi- 
gration law the President is required to promulgate a proclama- 
tion on the ist day of April, 1927, in respect of the national- . 
origins provision of the law. Upon this subject two messages 
have been received by the Senate. The last of those message 
states that the figures relied upon for the quota numbers of 
various countries are ambiguous and that practical legislation 
could not be predicated upon them. The committee thought, 
therefore, because of the importance of the situation, that, in 
order that a proclamation upon inadequate data might not be 
promulgated, the matter should be postponed for a year and 
to a session when there would be ample time to deal with the 
subject. The law is, therefore, proposed to be amended by this 
joint resolution so as to make the date April 1, 1928, instead 
of April 1, 1927. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the joint resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, as a member of the Immigration 
Committee I approve of the joint resolution to this extent: I 
am in favor of repealing the law. I think it is a very unwise 
and a very improper law; but in view of the fact that it was 
impossible to secure a repeal of the law I assent to this meas- 
ure, though it does not meet my views at all. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, if it be true that we 
can not change the law at this session, if that is the practical 
situation, if this legislation is the best that can be secured 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
from Missouri that that was the theory upon which the joint 
resolution was presented. I violate no confidence, I think, in 
saying to him that the majority of the Immigration Committee 
desired to repeal the national origins law, but, there being a 
minority in favor of it and our time being so limited, we felt 
that we could not at this time have definitive action. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, continuing what I 
was saying and thanking the Senator for his explanation, I re- 
mark that if this is the best we can do under existing circum- 
stances and at this session, then I am in favor of the propo- 
sition. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Missouri a question? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Does this joint resolution look toward 
increasing the number of immigrants? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. No. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Is it for the purpose of getting information 
upon which to increase the number of immigrants? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. No; I think on the contrary, if the 
Senator will pardon me. The Senator from California can 
answer the Senator better than I can. This, I think, does not 
change that. 


Senator from Maine 


The clerk will read the joint reso- 
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Mr. JOHNSON. No; this joint resolution leaves the matter 
in statu quo. Just exactly the law under which we are operat- 
ing at present will continue. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Is it the hope of the committee, however, to 
make it possible to get an increased immigration? 

Mr. JOHNSON. No, sir; that was not the purpose. It is the 
hope of the committee to act upon the national-origins clause 
definitely at the next session; not at this. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I shall be very much opposed to increasing 
the immigration. 

Mr. LENROOT. This proposed legislation does not involve 
the number at all. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Not a bit, sir. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, since there is some confusion 
about it, I should like to look into the matter; and I shall have 
to object. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, if the Senator 
will withhold his objection for the moment—a minority of the 
committee is ardently opposed to any change in the law. That 
minority believes that the national-origins method is the only 
impartial method of fixing the quotas; but the committee, I 
think, is practically unanimous against any increase in the 
total immigration now permitted. The joint resolution offered 
by the Senator from California represents a compromise, as it 
were, between the two extreme views—those who desire to 
repeal the national-origins provision and those who desire to 
stand by it. We are all agreed that if we are going to repeal 
it it can not be done with proper deliberation in the short 
time remaining of this session. We are all agreed, likewise, 
that if we are going to stand by the law, then the figures ought 


to be made more definite than the figures which have already 


been submitted to the Congress. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Pennsylvania what those who want to repeal the national 
origins law desire to substitute for it? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. For the present, they want to 
leave the method of basing the quotas on the 1890 census. 
Frankly, the objection comes principally from the German ele- 
ment and the Irish and partly from the Swedes, because their 
quotas will be cut down by the national-origins method. If 
the national-origins method is repealed, it will allow an immi- 


cut down the immigration to 153,000. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is what I am coming to. Then, if 
that can be repealed, it will look to an increased immigration? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It will mean about 10,000 a 
year more—163,000, as at present, instead of 153,000, as it will 
be under national origins. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Of course, that question is not up now; 
but I am very much opposed to an increase of immigration. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, is not this the situation: 
Those who desire the repeal of the law—and I am one of 
them—merely desire to have the immigration remain perma- 
nently as it is under the law applied to-day? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Exactly. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Exactly. We remain exactly as we are to- 
day, with no increase, no difference, for one year. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. BRATTON. The adoption of the amendment will have 
no effect on the number of immigrants allowable in the country? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It will mean that the number 
for the next year will be exactly the same as for each of the 
past two years. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
California what is the motive back of it? Is it the idea that 
the time is too short to work out this national-origins idea? 

Mr. JOHNSON. There are three motives: 

First, the President is required under the law, and assumes 
the law to be mandatory, as we understand, to issue his procla- 
mation on the Ist day of April. That is No.1. Either we must 
take affirmative action or he issues his proclamation. ° 

No. 2. The time is so limited that the contest that is obvious 
upon the subject matter can not be disposed of. 

No. 3 is that the data upon which a law concerning national 
origins would be predicated are so insufficient and so inade- 
quate that even the President in his message says we can 
scarcely predicate anything upon them. 

Mr. BRUCE. The effect of the proposition, then, is simply to 
postpone the date? i 

Mr. JOHNSON. Entirely; to leave matters exactly as they 
are, and postpone the date for one year. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, when these illumi- 
nating interruptions came I was about to say that I have ex- 
amined the report which is transmitted by the President to 
the Congress; and the report having been made with reference 
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to the question of national origins, anyone who will examine 
that report will understand that at best it furnishes only the- 
loosest kind of a guess as to the origins of the present popula- 
tion of the United States. A moment’s consideration will show 
how difficult the problem would be. 

A man whose ancestors or some of whose ancestors have 
been in this country four or five generations finds as many 
crosses of blood, and each of these crosses of blood finds as 
many crosses in its own instance; and the result is that it is 
very difficult to say, as to any man whose ancestors came here a 
century ago, that they are of English stock or Irish stock or 
Scotch stock or German stock, because there may. intermingle in 
his veins the blood of a half-dozen different races. So that the 
proposition of selecting people by race origin is impossible, for 
there ure probably men in this Chamber who have four or five 
different national bloods in their veins; and this commission 
undertook to guess it off by the number of people of known na- 
tional origin at some certain time in the country, and then pre- 
suming that their posterity continued in that ratio. It is the 
wildest kind of a guess. The national origins law is the most 
impractical thing I ever saw written into a law, and it opens 
the door for all kinds of unfairness and injustice. 

According to this schedule which was prepared, we are 
nearly all English; the great percentage of our population is- 
English. Everybody with a little bit of common sense knows 
that is not true. The law ought to be changed. 

For instance, under the present law, as shown by this report, 


‘there can be admitted from Germany 51,227; under the pro-. 


posed change only 23,428. . 
From Great Britain and Northern Ireland—they divide North- 


ern Ireland now from Southern Ireland, I presume, because 
‘it happens to be politically separated—under the present law 


there can be admitted 34,007, and under the new allotment 
73,039. 
Mr. McKELLAR. What about the Irish Free State? 
Mr. REED of Missouri. The Irish Free State, under the 


‘present law, is permitted to send here, 28,567; under the new 


allotment, 13,862. 
Let us take Denmark. We are getting into the Scandinavian 
country now, speaking broadly. Its quota, under the present. 


gration of about 164,000 annually. If it goes into effect, it will | 18W, Was 2,789; under the proposed change it is only 1,044. 


Coming to Norway, under the present law its quota is 6,453; 
under the proposed now allotment 2,267. 

The allotment of Sweden under the present law is 9,561. 
Under the proposed new allotment it is 3,259. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Certainly. 

Mr. BRUCE. If the Senator has the figures before him, will 
he tell us how the new plan affects the Italian immigration? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Under the present law the quota 


‘of Italy is 3,845. Under the proposed allotment it is 6,091. 


Speaking generally, the schedules as I look at them are not 
changes for the better. However that may be, the task of 
unraveling the bloods of people, and determining to what 
country a particular individual shall be allotted, when there 
may mingle in his veins the blood of the Scot. the blood of the 
German, the blood of the French, the blood of the Netherlands, 
the blood of any other of the countries, is an impossible task. 
A man has one father and one mother; he has two grand- 
fathers and two grandmothers, and so on by arithmetical pro-- 
gression, until, when you go back 9 or 10 generations, you have 
so many different ancestors that you can hardly count them. 
These different ancestors represent different bloods, in many 
instances. The scheme was an absurd and ridiculous scheme 
when it was adopted. That is my opinion, with all respect 
to the people who conceived it, and I think they did not think 
of it with reference to these difficulties. They were thinking 
of it only because they wanted to exclude some races of people. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. As one of those who helped in 
its origination, I think I might fairly claim that it did occur 
to us that a man has one father and one mother, and some 
of the other profound truths the Senator has just blessed us 
with. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
follow some of these profound truths. 
were truths that he shied from them? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No; because the Census Bu- 
reau, which knows almost as much about: these subjects as 
the Senator from Missouri, told us that it was possible with 
reasonable accuracy to determine the national origins of the 
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justice to the native born of America, and every other scheme 
that has ever been suggested based them on the number of 
foreign born in this country. We thought that we, who were 
born in this country, had at least as much right to be reflected 
in the quota as had recently arrived immigrants. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, since my friend 
wants to grow satirical, and refer to my lack of knowledge, I 
wonder who ever suggested that the native-born American 
citizen was not entitled to his quota, and I wonder where his 
quota comes in, in the matter of immigration. It seems to me 
those are words of mere sound. 

I do not care what the Immigration Bureau may say, or 
what the statistical department may say; how are you going to 
determine the’ racial origin of a man who is part Swede, part 
Norwegian, part Dane, part French, part Irish, part Scotch, and 
part something else? Who is going to determine it? When you 
read this report, you will find it is a complete demonstration 
that they can not determine it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. On the contrary, it is a complete 
demonstration of the fact that they think they can. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Very well. I will read it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Of course, what they do is to 
take the arrivals from the different nationalities, and calculate, 
as they can, the number of persons in our present population 
who represent those arrivals. They have been doing that for 
years. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Represent arrivals how? You may 
say that 10,000 English and 10,000 Germans and 10,000 French- 
men came to this country prior to 1820, for instance, and this 
is the method of calculation. They then presume that the pres- 
ent population of this country is represented by the ratios those 
three races bear to the total number that came in, and that, 
therefore, the present population is so much French and so much 
English and so much German. As a matter of fact, they are 
none of any of these. As a matter of fact, it is a composite 
race, in whose veins flows the blood of probably 5 or 10 or 15 
or 20 different races. I say it was idiotic, nonsensical, and was 
born of but one desire, since we want to use harsh terms, and 
that was further to restrict immigration under a cloak, a sham, 
a fraud, a pretense. That is all there is to it, and all there 
ever was to it. 

We hear a good deal about this wonderful American citizen. 
We hear a great deal about these awful foreigners coming in. 
Mr. President, I went over the State of Minnesota 40 years ago. 
I saw vast uninhabited prairies, with here and there a little 
shack, sometimes a sod house. I saw some light-haired, nearly 
always light-haired, men and women working out in the fields. 
They were poor, some of them almost on the verge of want. 
There were a lot of ignorant, narrow-headed, narrow-minded 
people who said the Swedes were going to destroy Minnesota. 
The Swedes made Minnesota. The men who travel over that 
country to-day will find magnificent farms, splendid residences, 
comfortable barns, fat cattle, happy people, and a percentage of 
them were these despised Swedes. 

The Irish came to this country. They came here because they 
were driven out by the intolerable persecutions of Great Brit- 
ain. They came here at a time when laws existed under which, 


if a father taught his son to read, he might be sent to prison.. 


They came here at a time when schoolmasters were put behind 
prison walls. They came here at a time when England laid her 
brutal hand upon the industries of Ireland and destroyed them. 
They came here poor and in rags, because they had nothing to 
wear but rags. They came with starving faces because they 
had been starved. My distinguished friend’s ancestors and 
mine were the same, and they came at the same time and in 
that condition. They were met here by the aristocracy, who 
had been here about 14 or 15 years before they came, and some 
of them a half a generation. They were covered with impreca- 
tions and scorn. The name “Irishman” was a byword. The 
more ignorant a man is, the more he thinks he is the salt of the 
earth, and that other people are to be condemned and outcast. 
But these Irish came here and stayed here, and they have writ- 
ten their names on every glorious page of American history. 
They signed the Declaration of Independence and 88 per cent 
of Washington’s army were Irish. 

Germans came here. Even so profound a man as Ben Frank- 
lin warned the people of this country against the foreigners 
who were coming here to populate Pennsylvania. They had a 
legislature there that spoke the German or the Dutch tongue. 
They reported their proceedings in that language, and Franklin, 
with all his wisdom, with all his tolerance, declared that we 
were building up a foreign nation in the heart of America. 

It would look rather strange to us to-day if the legislature of 
one of our States conducted its proceedings in a foreign tongue, 
but time wrote its story, and when it was written it dem- 
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onstrated that these people whom Franklin feared were among 
the best citizens of this Republic. 


Many men to-day have not gotten over the prejudices of this 
last war. Yet I remember that in the darkest hour of this 
Republic it was the genius of Carl Schurz, a German, who did 
So much to save the Republic, and when at last the South lay 
prostrate the sword that Schurz had wielded against it was 
now drawn in its defense, and it was his genius and big- 
heartedness that led to the breaking of the chains that had been 
forged upon the Southland; it was due more to his efforts than 
to those of any other single man. 

We may have all of the proscriptive organizations that can 
be congregated together, the Nation is unwise that admits into 
its borders the lazzaroni of the earth; it is equally unwise 
when it excludes the intellectual, the progressive, and the 
patriotic. What we ought to have in this country is a law 
that will select those who are proper to become American citi- 
zens, those who have the intellectuality and the blood and the 
ambition and the fire and the hope and the courage that make 
‘the white race of this country. Wherever we find men of that 
kind, they should be admitted. 

These men who come before us with this talk about 100 per 
cent Americanism, and protecting America, open the doors to all 
the black races that want to come here from the West Indies, 
open the doors to Mexico, and there are to-day in Gary, Ind., 
I am informed, two wards of Mexicans. There are to-day in 
some of the Northern States ward after ward of negroes, who 
have come in from the South, and some people prefer them 
to men who happen to be born under other skies, but who have 
the same ambitions and the same hopes that we have in our 
hearts and in our souls. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. ASHURST. The able Senator. in the course of his 
patriotic remarks, asserted that at least 38 per cent of Wash- 
ington’s Army of the Revolution were Irishmen. The Senator 
was conservative in his statement. I have here the testimony 
of Joseph Galloway, who was for some time member of the Penn- 
sylvania House of Representatives in the colonial days, and, 
not being in sympathy with the Revolution, he fled to Europe. 
Mr. Galloway was examined by a committee of Parliament and 
gave the following testimony: 


Question. That part of the rebel army that enlisted in the service of 
the Congress, were they chiefly composed of natives of America or were 
the greatest part of them English, Scotch, and Irish? 

Answer. The names and places of their nativity being taken down, I 
can answer the question with precision. There was scarcely one-fourth 
natives of America; about one-half Irish; the other fourth were English 
and Scotch. 


This testimony of Mr. Galloway will be found in the Royal 
Gazette, as printed by James Rivington, printer to the King, 
in the issue of Wednesday, October 27, 1779, copy of which 
is in the Congressional Library. 

Mr. BORAH. It ought to be said also that we all have Irish 
blood in our veins. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Exactly. 

Mr. ASHURST. I wish I had. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. And if we have, and they have 
traced the ancestry aright, according to this bill they would 
not let anybody in but Irish, because they would be the only 
people admissible under the bill. 

Mr. President, I want to keep the blood of this Nation pure in 
this sense: I want no man to come to this country who is not, 
first, capable ot amalgamation into the life and the spirituality, 
if I may use that term, of America; second, a man who desires 
and aspires to liberty and independence, who proposes to 
observe the laws of society and the laws of this country. But 
when such a man does come to shut the door in his face is a 
distinct loss to our country. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. BRUCE. What does the Senator think of the 25,000 
or more foreigners who gather at times at Madison Square 
Garden and cheer Lenin and Trotski to the echo? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I think we have im- 
proper immigration laws. I think we have allowed people to 
come in by chance instead of by selection. I think we opened 
our doors, and many came within the rule which I have just 
announced; that it was a mistake to admit the lazzaroni of 
earth, but it was equally a mistake to exclude the sterling, 
high-minded population of the earth. 

Mr. BRUCE. There is no difference, then, between the Sen- 
ator and myself if he has that understanding. 
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Mr. REED of Missouri. Not a bit. I had stated that pre- 
viously, but the Senator was not here. 

‘Where do we go for our art? Chiefly to the capitals of the 
Old World. In whose souls are born the divine harmonies of 
great musical productions? Chiefly in the Old World. Where 
do we find to-day that the progress in every branch of science 
has in so many instances outstripped our own genius? We 
find it in foreign countries. Who harnessed the mysterious 
force of the air and sent the lightning across the skies with- 
out a wire but Marconi, the Italian? Who after we had first 
conceived in this country the airplane seized the idea and de- 
veloped it and who held the mastery of the sky during the 
Great War? It was held by our enemy Germany. I hope she 
will become our friend. I hope we can forget the bitternesses 
of the past. I hope we can cement her to us, because I say 
to-day that the time may come in this world when the friend- 
ship of Germany will be of incalculable advantage to the United 
States of America; so also the friendship of all countries. 

We can not fix genius by the red lines of a map. We can 
not produce greatness by drawing a line upon the circumfer- 
ence of the earth. We can not demonstrate virtue by passing 
a resolution saying that we are the finest things God ever made. 
What this country ought to do is to recognize the fact that 
every man who comes here with a wealth in his brain and a 
wealth in his muscles, with a heart that beats true to the prin- 
ciples of this Republic, and a soul that aspires to the better- 
ment of the race, whether he be a mechanic or a philosopher, 
is a contribution to America’s wealth. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Certainly. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I hope before the Senator fin- 
ishes that he will tell us what kind of stethoscope we can use 
to find how the immigrant’s heart beats in his patriotism and 
how his soul looks toward the problems which the Senator 
mentioned. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The same kind of stethoscope that 
I would use on my distinguished friend. If I know, as I do 
know, that he is living an honorable life; if I know, as I do 
know, that he has one of the finest brains I have ever come 
in contact with—a little perverted at times when he does not 
agree with me [lai thter]—if I know, as I do know, that every 
act of his life has been that of an honorable citizen, I know 
he would make a good citizen for Germany if he went there 
and swore allegiance, a good citizen for Great Britain if he 
went there and acknowledged the union Jack as his flag, a 
good citizen of Pennsylvania, a good citizen of the United 
States except when he thinks too much about Pennsylvania and 
too little about the rest of us. [Laughter.] 

We need not sneer at this; we need not laugh at it. It is 
an entirely practical problem. I would put this kind of stetho- 
scope upon them. I would establish in those foreign countries 
a board or commission or a diplomatic representative so that 
when a man came and asked to be permitted to come to this 
country he would be. compelled to make proof, substantial and 
real proof, as to the kind of life he had led, as to the kind 
of man he was, and if they found him to have lived an honor- 
able life, to be self-sustaining, to be clean in body and mind, 
according to all of the records, we would have to assume that 
when he came here and swore allegiance to our flag he would 
be a good citizen. There would be occasionally a rogue get 
through, just as there is occasionally, only occasionally, a 
rogue born in America. 

That is the stethoscope I would apply, the stethoscope of 
common sense which we apply every cay in every court of 
our land when we put in evidence the character of a witness 
or the character of a defendant. There is no mystery about 
it at all. The truth is there has been aroused considerable 
agitation in this country to shut out all foreign immigration, 
a feeling that there was nobody of any value at all unless he 
was born here. That is a mistake. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator has laid down a principle about 
which I have not very much disagreement; that is to say, I 
think if we could have the right kind of people from the differ- 
ent countries we could afford to take in a good many emi- 
grants, but really I do not see how it is possible, except where 
a man or woman has grown to manhood or womanhood, where 
their character has been formed, where their lives are known, 
and so forth, for us to find out anything about the possibilities 
of good citizenship in the manner suggested by the Senator. 
I am not willing to extend the bureaucracy of this country so 
far as to permit it to select our citizenship which is to come 
here from a foreign country. 
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I have thought a great deal about this question. I have 
known the Senator's views. With his broad principle I have 
not disagreed. I wish we could have a successful sifting proc- 
ess to select the desirable and leave the undesirable. But I 
should dislike very much to have our citizenship built up out 
of that kind of material which some board would select from 
amidst the people of some foreign country. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from Missouri yield to me for an observation? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Certainly. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If the method suggested by the 
Senator were adopted of having a board in each foreign country 
to examine applicants and determine their character and their 
fitness upon a review of their past, and if that board disposed 
of one case every 5 minutes and worked 8 hours a day, it would 
take over 300 years to dispose of the pending applications for 
immigration from Italy to the United States. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Very well; then we would have more 
than one board. Anybody who wants to solve a problem of that 
kind can do it very easily. There are very many of these cases 
from certain countries which could be disposed of very rapidly. 
It is absurd to say that we can examine here at one bureau 
all of the immigrants who come into this country, but we can 
not examine them in many bureaus before they come, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Does not the Senator know that 
each person is examined carefully abroad? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Then the Senator confesses that his 
argument of a moment ago was not sound, because he said then, 
in substance, that they could not be examined in 300 years, and 
now he tells us that they are being examined? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Precisely. Although the Sen- 
ator may not see the difference, I think all the rest of the Sen- 
ate will when I say the reason why we can examine them care- 
fully now is that we have limited the number and restricted 
the flow of immigration so we can examine them. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That is true. We have less people 
to examine because the number admitted here is limited. I see 
the point. I thank the Senator for the implication that I 
could not see it, but I really did see it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator now begins to talk 
as if he did see it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Absolutely. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Then perhaps the Senator 
would be willing to go a step further and admit that we did a 
good thing when we restricted the flow of immigration? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I think the restriction of immigra- 
tion in the manner in which it was done was highly. unjust and 
was a great mistake, although we had probably arrived at a 
time when there ought to have been brakes put upon immigra- 
tion. But they were not put on in the right way. When it 
was proposed to say that we will admit a certain number of 
people, regardless of the question of the kind of people they 
were, except for those certain inhibitions which were in the law, 
we were proceeding along the wrong line. What ought to have 
been done was to get better people, and we did not have rules 
and regulations which sufficiently guarded that situation. There 
is no trouble about doing this thing if we want to do it. It is 
a mere matter of mechanics. 

Let me answer now my friend the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boran], who suggests that we agree very largely in principle, 
but who says, while we may determine with reference to the 
man who has grown up, how are we going to determine with 
reference to the young man whose character is not formed, if 
I understand his statement? 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator called attention to the fact that 
he could judge of the fitness of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I did not mean that all the immi- 
grants would have to be as old as the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. BORAH. What I had reference to was whether it is a 
practical proposition to leave a board or commission to deter- 
mine character and fitness for citizenship in the United States. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I will answer that question in this 
way: First, let us assume that some of these people are young, 
and I hope many of them will come young if they come; that 
is, I hope the majority who do come will be young. It is true 
their character may not be fully formed. But it is very easy 
to determine from the character of the parents, from environ- 
ment, from education, from conduct in life, whether a young 
man is probably starting right. They will not all go right. 
They do not all go right in this country when they are raised 
here, and yet we would have no difficulty, and we have no 
difficulty, every day in fixing the status of the young men and 
young women of this country. 
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Now, with reference to boards and bureaus, the Senator and 
myself have an equal abhorrence of setting up a vast horde of 
boards and bureaus to control the American people; but it 
must be admitted that if we have to examine the people 
coming into this country it must be made by some human 
agency, whether we call it a board or a bureau or a commis- 
sion or a court. I see no harm in those people determining, as 
a matter of first instance, whether a person is entitled prima 
facie to enter the United States. If he comes here and mis- 
behaves, then, of course, we have our remedy. 

Now I wish to say just one word in reply to my friend from 
Maryland [Mr. Bruce], whom I hold in such high esteem. It is 
true that we have allowed anarchistic, socialistic, and commu- 
nistic elements to come in from Europe; but it is also true that 
that occurred under our old immigration laws, and there is no 
reason why it can not occur under the present immigration 
laws. We have simply restricted the quantity. What I am 
dealing with is the question of quality. I say what we ought to 
do is to determine, so far as human foresight can determine, 
the fitness of these people to enter the United States at all in 
the first instance. When we have done that the question of 
numbers becomes somewhat secondary. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Is it not true, Mr. President, 
that every one of the immigrants referred to by the Senator 
from Maryland who met in Madison Square Garden to praise 
Lenin and Trotski entered under the immigration law of 1917, 
or its predecessors, each of which forbade the entry of anar- 
chists and nihilists, and every one of them had to state, in 
order to get into the country, that he did not believe in those 
doctrines? We tried to keep them out in that way, but it did 
not work. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I do not know under 
what law they came, for I do not know who was there at the 
meeting referred to, and the Senator from Pennsylvania dces 
not know under what law they came in. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I know if they are living hu- 
man beings now and were foreign born, they must have come 
in under such a law. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. They came in under some law, cer- 


tainly. Then, does the Senator think that none ought to come. 


in? If so, why does he not bring in a bill here to prohibit 
foreign immigration? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. What I mean—I thought I 
made it clear—is that the indiscriminate admission of immi- 
grants from certain regions resulted in bringing in a great 
mass Of people of that sort. It was impossible to sift them 
out by any selective process such as the Senator from Mis- 
souri recommends. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do not think that that follows 
at all, for they came here to this country, and all they had to 
do was to make an affidavit as to certain things, to make 
certain formal showings, and in they came. If the Senator 
from Pennsylvania means, then, that he wants to exclude cer- 
tain races or the people from certain countries, why do we not 
face that issue like men and meet it? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do not mean that; but I do 
mean that the immigration that we permit to come into this 
country ought to be of the same composition as nearly as we 
can arrive at it as the present population of the United States. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Does the Senator mean of the 
same racial origin? ° 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Or does he mean having the same 
class of ideals, hopes, ambitions, energies, and so forth? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do not believe it is possible 
to analyze the ambitions and hopes of the immigrants who 
come in great numbers to this country. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
knows what I mean by that. It is not true except he takes 
me as I mean to be understood ; that they are to be people who 
are fit to become a part of the American Commonwealth and 
to help perpetuate its institutions. Is that language upon 
which we can agree? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. We can agree on its desira- 
bility but not on its practicability. I say that if we can have 
the immigration of each year resemble in its content the 
national origins of the present population of the United States 
that would be the best guaranty of permanency and security 
for American ideals. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, that would vary 
then just at the time when it happened to be applied. 

Mr. BORAH rose. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Missouri yield to me? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. And it presumes that we have an 
ideal condition. In just a moment I will yield to the Senator 
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from Idaho first, and then I will yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

That proposition stated by the Senator from Pennsylvania 
presumes that we have an ideal condition, that it can not be 
bettered; that we have exactly the right proportion of blood 
to-day and it must not be varied from. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It does not mean that; but it 
means that it was not being bettered by the immigration that 
we got in recent years. l 

Mr. REED of Missouri. And so we have adopted a new 
method which the Senator can not show and nobody else can 
show will produce any improvement. 

The Senator says we ought not to admit anarchists; yet he 
says the anarchist comes in under this very law; that we 
ought not permit the socialist to come here—and I am using 
the term “socialist” now in the sense of some one who in 
some way is supposed to be allied with anarchy—but we admit 
him under this law; he comes in. The Senator wants just the 
Same proportion of anarchy and the same proportion of social- 
ism which we have now. That is the Senator’s theory “run 
down to the rat hole.” 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I did not run to the rat 
hole—— 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Well, I have. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Because I did not mention 
socialists at all. I mentioned anarchists and nihilists. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. All right. We have a certain pro- 
portion of anarchists and nihilists now; so the Senator wants 
to preserve that exact proportion all through the ages that 
are to come and keep on pouring that particular proportion of 
anarchists and nihilists into the veins of America. I do not 
agree with the Senator at all. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No; the Senator from Mis- 
souri would not, if that were his interpretation; but I should 
like to explain to the Senator that there is not any country or 
race known as anarchists and nihilists. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Certainly not. Then I want to say 
it is ridiculous to go back and raise the question at all, 
because there is no race that is known as a race of anarchists; 
there is no race known as a race of nihilists; there is no race 
that is all bad, and there is no race that is all good. The ques- 
tion to be determined is what the individual is who is coming 
into this country, not how many people of a particular race 
came here at some previous time. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. In my own time I should like 
to answer that. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Very well. 

Mr, SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to me? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
nesota. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The Senator from Pennsylvania said 
that the Census Bureau had claimed that they had some 
formula or system by which they could arrive at definite data 
giving us information of the national origins of our popula- 
tion. I think they made that claim at the time of the passage 
of the immigration act. The committee which under the law 
was charged with the work of gathering these data obtained 
their figures from the Bureau of the Census, and a report from 
them has been submitted by the President to Congress, 

The letter of transmittal and the report referred to are as 
follows: 


To the Senate: 

I am sending herewith a copy of the letter of transmission which 
accompanied the report of the Secretary of State, the Secretary of 
Commerce, and the Secretary of Labor, in the matter of the immigra- 
tion law relating to national origins to replace an inaccurate copy 
which was inadvertently forwarded to the Senate with such report. 

` CALVIN COOLIDGE, 


I yield to the Senator from Min- 


THE WHITE HOUSE, January 10, 1927. 


JANUARY 3, 1927. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: Pursuant to the provisions of sections 11 and 
12 of the immigration act of 1924, we have the honor to transmit 
herewith the preliminary report of the subcommittee appointed by us. 

The report of the subcommittee is self-explanatory and is stated to 
be a preliminary report, yet, in the judgment of that committee, further 
investigation will not substantially alter this presentation. 

Although this is the best information we have been able to secure, 
we wish to call attention to the reservations made by the committee 
and to state that in our opinton the statistical and historical informa- 
tion available raises grave doubts as to the whole value of these com- 
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putations as a basis for the purposes intended. We therefore can not 
assume responsibility for such conclusions under these circumstances, 
Yours faithfully, 
FRANK B. KELLOGG, 
Secretary of State, Department of State. 
HERBERT HOOVER, 
Secretary of Commerce, Department of Commerce. 
JAMES J. DAVIS, 
Secretary of Labor, Department of Labor. 


IMMIGRATION QUOTAS 


Provisional immigration quotas based on national origin as provided by 
the immigration act of 1924; also present immigration quotas as based 
on 1890 foreign-born population ; and estimated quotas on national- 
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Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I think it is fair to assume that the com- 
mittee composed of the three secretaries had all the data and 
formulas made available by the Bureau of the Census and that 
they made use of them. I should like to know if the Senator 
from Pennsylvania has any additional information upon which 
to base an argument that other formulas or other data are 
available now which will bolster the argument for the national 
origins clause. 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes. What the Senator has 
read is an expression of the three secretaries and not of the 
committee of experts. If the Senator will read further in the 
same document, he will find that the report of the committee 
indicates a rather complete confidence in the result that they 
are going to be able to work out. 

I might say further that the Director of the Census within 
a few days has testified before the House committee that the 
margin of error in the figures which have been published is 
very small, and that if the benefit of the doubt were given the 
protesting nationalities, the figures would still be substantially 
as they are here. He testified that, resolving every doubt in 
favor of the German claims, for example, the German quota on 
national origins would not in any event be more than 27,000, 
and the quota of the Irish Free State would not in any event 
be over 19,000. That necessarily means that in claiming a 
larger quota those countries are claiming more than their fair 
share if we are to take into consideration all of the individuals 
in the United States. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, if the Senator from Mis- 
souri will permit me, I do not desire to prolong the considera- 
tion of the joint resolution. I wish simply to state that the 
bill which I introduced for the repeal of the national-origins 
clause is based upon the argument that there are no reliable 
statistics or data upon which the national origins of our popu- 
lation can be arrived at. At some future time I shall take 
occasion to address the Senate upon the evidence that is avail- 
able to show that that argument, I think, is good. 

I should like to ask the Senator from Missouri just one more 
question, and then I shall not bother him further. I should 
like to ask the Senator if he does not think it would be a good 
idea to write an immigration law prohibiting immigration and 
making it retroactive back to 1492? [Laughter.] 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, as I do not belong 
to the class of restrictionists, I suggest that the question be 
submitted to my distinguished friend, the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania. Perhaps he can answer it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Do I understand that the 
Senator has yielded the floor? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield to the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania to answer the last question, and then I will yield the 
floor to him generally. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr, President, I do not wish 
to take more time from the consideration of the naval appro- 
priation bill but in a very few words I should like to answer 
a few of the suggestions made by the Senator from M'ssouri. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I do not wish to be impatient 
with Senators, but the Senator from California assured me 
when he presented the joint resolution that it would not take 
more than a very few minutes and that if it did he would not 
press it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator from California 
probably would not think we had taken more than a few 
minutes, because he is very much interested in this subject. 

Mr. HALE. But he assured me that if he could be per- 
mitted to have the joint resolution considered, he would see 
that we got back to the naval appropriation bill. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. We will suppose, then, that I 
am talking about the naval appropriation Dill. 

Mr. HALE. I should like to know, Mr. President, and I 
ask the parliamentary question, What is now before the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understood the Sen- 
ator from Alabama objected to the consideration of the joint 
resolution reported by the Senator from California. There 
fore, the naval appropriation bill is before the Senate as in 
Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I have two amendments pending 
to the naval appropriation bill which I wish to call up as 
soon as the committee amendments shall have been disposed of. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Did the Senator from Alabama 
object to the consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I have had an opportunity 
to look into the joint resolution. The law is now upon the 
statute books, and the joint resolution extends the time for 
one year. I withdraw my objection to the present consideration 
of the joint resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The objection is withdrawn. The 
resolution iS before the Senate as in Committee of the Whole. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I thank the Senator from Maine for yield- 
ing. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate resumes consideration 
of House bill 15641, the naval appropriation bill. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, addressing my- 
self now to the naval appropriation bill, I am. sorry that the 
Senator from Missouri hag left the Chamber, because he is not 
wholly incapable of conversion, I hope, and there are a number 
of things about immigration which, so far as could be dis- 
covered from his remarks, have not yet occurred to him. 

In 1924 it had become perfectly apparent to the people of this 
country that the unrestricted flow of immigration into the 
United States was almost an unmixed national evil. We had 
discovered that in our great cities and in many rural districts 
colonies of newly arrived immigrants had gathered together 
where English was neither spoken nor understood. We had 
found the number of newspapers in foreign languages increas- 
ing constantly. We had found that particularly in our cities 
there were vast numbers of people who did not understand 
nor care for the system of government that prevails in this 
country. More than that, Mr. President, the American work- 
ingman was beginning to see that the high standard of living 
that prevailed in this country as compared with the low stand- 
ard everywhere else was acting as a magnet to draw to America 
vast throngs of men who were going to try to take from the 
American the job that was his; and it became obvious, both 
from the standpoint of an effective democracy here and from 
the standpoint of protecting the American workman in his job, 
that we had to stop the unregulated inflow of aliens to the 
United States. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. What restrictions were put on Mexi- 
can immigration? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, no restriction 
was added as far as Mexican immigration went, because at that 
time it was not considered practicable to enforce it; and we 
have enough laws—and the Senator will agree with me in this— 
in this country that we are not able to enforce. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. May I ask why it is not practicable 
to enforce it? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Because of the long Mexican 
border and the frontier that can be crossed by anyone at will 
A any time; and it is practically impossible to stop it, or was 

en. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Why, Mr. President, if I may use a 
slang expression, you can “spot” a Mexican a half mile off. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Not in Texas. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. He is the easiest man detected that 
can be brought into this country. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator has not been in 
e or Arizona or New Mexico lately, or he would not say 

at. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do not know; I apprehend that I 
have been there later than my friend ; but we have them now by 
the thousand in my city, taking the place of American working- 
men, working for any wages they can get. By tens of thousands 
they are flocking into other cities, and I just wonder why 
Mexican labor is not quite as detrimental as white labor. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I think it is; 
and I think, further, that Mexico ought to be put under the 
quota system and given a. comparatively small quota. Now 
that our border patrol is for the first time able to cope with the 
problem, I had hoped that Mexico would be put under a quota 
this year, and I feel confident that it will be next year. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Let me ask, while we are on that 
subject, about the colored population that we are admitting 
without limit from the West Indies. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. We are not admitting colored 
population without limit from the West Indies, because most 
of the West Indian Islands are colonies of European countries 
and are covered by the quotas of those countries; and from 
Haiti and the Dominican Republic the number of arrivals is 
smaller than the number of departures. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. But there is no limit, is there? 

i ar REED of Pennsylvania. There does not need to be a 
imit. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. You think so now, but you do not 
know when it will happen; and, as a matter of fact, when this 
matter was up and we tried to put a limit on the colored popu- 
lation coming in, I noticed that the Senators on the other side 
of the Chamber, possibly having some consideration for future 
elections, all voted to let the colored people come in. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It must have shocked the Sena- 
tor horribly 

Mr. REED of Missouri. It did. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. To have anyone think of elec- 
tions in connection with this subject. 
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Mr. REED of Missouri. It does shock the Senator from 
Missouri to find Senators who are thinking of elections enough 
so that they are willing to put colored blood from foreign 
countries in here and then want to exclude white blood. It 
does shock him. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. As a matter of fact, nothing 
of that sort was done. The countries not under a quota sys- 
tem, excepting oniy Mexico and Canada, take away more people 
from the United States each year than they send to us; and 
that is true of South America and of the West Indies and of 
Central America, outside of Mexico. 

Last year we took in a total of 59,785 Mexicans, and there 
were departures of some 5,000, a net increase of 54,000 Mexi- 
cans. I should like to see a quota put on that immigration 
which would cut it down to a very small percentage of that 
figure. 

But, Mr. President, to finish as quickly as I may this matter 
of the necessity for immigration restriction, the whole country 
called for a numerical restriction of immigration. For years 
we have had an attempted system of selection; but, dealing 
with the great mass of individuals that the immigration in- 
spectors had to deal with, it was a physical impossibility to 
know whether those people would or would not make desirable 
citizens when they got here, and from the economic standpoint 
numerical restriction was imperative. 

The act of 1924, in my judgment, has deservedly been called 
America’s second Declaration of Independence. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, who ever called it 
that? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
Curran, who has had—— 

Mr. REED of Missouri. “America’s second Declaration of In- 
dependence,” when it limited the number of foreigners who 
could come in? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. He knew more about making phrases 
than he did about other things, in my opinion. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Perhaps a number of us are 
imbued with what the Senator from Missouri calls “ this idiotic 
doctrine”; but I will say -that if this had not been adopted 
there are millions of American workmen to-day who would be 
out of a job and some foreigner would be doing the work instead 
of them. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Does the Senator mean to say that 
if the suggestion I made had been adopted there would have 
been millions of labor out of employment in this country? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I understood the Senator to 
recommend the abolition of numerical limitations. If that had 
been adopted, yes. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. And the substitution for it of a 
selective immigration which was so limited that people could 
not come here from foreign countries unless they were fitted 
for American citizenship. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Precisely; I do say that. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator can not say how many 
would have come in under that rule, and hence he can not say 
that American labor would have been driven out of employment. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes; I can say how many would 
have come in under that rule, because we have been trying 
selective immigration for many years. We have been trying to 
get literates, people who could read and write. We have been 
trying to get people who did not believe in anarchy and the 
overthrow of government by force. We have been trying to get 
people who were healthy and free of physical diseases, and we 
have been trying to get people who were not convicted crimi- 
nals or members of professional criminal classes; and yet, Mr. 
President, we have had to deport thousands of them after 
their arrival here because our attempted selection was such a 
failure. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. And at the same time we were send- 
ing thousands of native-born American citizens to the peniten- 
tiary because they did not live up to the ideals of civilization. 
That proves nothing. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is no answer at all. I say 
that your effort to enforce a selective system of immigration 
will not work. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
ator 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is all right. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. But does the Senator undertake to 
say that we had ever set up a real machinery of selective immi- 
gration until in the last few months there have been a few 
tribunals of some kind established in a few of the countries? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I say that we have been trying 
all along to some extent to select immigration. We have only 
succeeded in recent months because we have limited the number 
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at the same time. Of course, it is ideal to think that we will 
comb the best out of the citizenry of these foreign nations and 
admit them to America; it would be a great thing if we were 
able to do it; but it will not work, Mr. President. Your system 
of selection would either become a system for political pull— 
yes; I mean admitting people under favoritism, pretending that 
you are selecting them; every Congressman would be appealed 
to by the relatives of intending immigrants, and the system of 
selection would be subject to indefinite political pull—or else, 
in its effort to be conscientious, it would absolutely break down. 

At this moment there are applications on file for 1,421,000 
immigration visas. I do not care how many courts you set up 
abroad within the bounds of practicability ; you can not examine 
those people as fast as their applications come in. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Why, certainly not; but if you could 
not examine them as fast as their applications came in, that 
would only be a restriction upon the number who came in, and 
the Senator’s heart would be delighted by every one of them 
that was rejected, so he would be getting a limitation of restric- 
tion because of inability to examine all of them. At the same 
time he would be getting some kind of a finding as to their 
fitness. 

The Senator makes a strange statement to me—perhaps he is 
correct—that these boards would not function honestly, that 
they would be influenced, that they would be used for political 
purposes. Possibly that is true; but, if it is true, it is a sad 
commentary upon the official life of this Nation. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Then perhaps it needs the sad 
commentary, because the fact is that at the present time only 
the rigid rule of the State Department against granting any 
preference to anybody under any circumstances is able to with- 
stand the congressional pressure to get people in under the 
present rule by favoritism. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Very well; then that is a general 
indictment of all the public servants. I do not know but that 
it is justified. You Republicans have been in power a good 
while. You may have gotten just that rotten, that you can not 
be trusted. I still believe, however, that there are enough 
honest men in this country to administer this Government; and 
if there are, we had better open the floodgates and let some 
honest foreigners come in and purify our contaminated democ- 
racy. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will not the Senator allow me 
to finish? 

Mr. BRUCE. Will the Senator yield to me just for a mo- 
ment? I merely desire to ask him two very brief questions. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield to the Senator from 
Maryland. 

Mr. BRUCE. I should like to ask the Senator, first of all, 
whether he thinks this national-origins idea is a workable 
idea or not. I have great respect for any conclusion reached 
by the Senator; he knows that; and I should like to know, for 
my own guidance, his view on that subject. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes; Mr. President. 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator thinks it is? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If the Senator will permit me, 
I will address myself to that phase of the subject and finish it. 

Mr. BRUCE. I will ask the other question now, because the 
Senator can cover that at the same time. loes the Senator 
think there is any real reason for deferring the operation of 
the national-origins idea? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes, Mr. President; I do. If 
we have determined to limit the immigration into this country 
by numerical limitations, the next cuestion is, What method 
of allotment of those numbers are we going to adopt? 

In the temporary law of 1921 we took the last census that we 
knew anything about—that was the census of 1910—and we 
said: “The number of immigrants shall be 3 per cent each 
year of the number of foreign-born of each nationality.” 
That is to say, if there were in America a hundred thousand 
persons born in Sweden, the Swedish quota would be 3,000 per 
year. 

That method obviously wholly ignored all American-born 
persons. The only persons who were reflected in the quotas 
then were the foreign born, and every one of us who was born 
in America was utterly ignored in the calculation of the quota. 
It was realized—it had to be realized—that that gave a result 
that was quite out of harmony with the racial make-up of the 
American Nation as it then stood. 

So, when we came to the permanent law of 1924, it was sug- 
gested that in order to get more at the average American we 
should base our quotas on the eensus of 1790, basing them on 
the number of foreign born shown by that census, because 
the theory was that the foreign born at that time in America 
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were more like all the rest of us than were the foreign born of 
years later. 

That gave us a result of 51,000 persons in the German quota 
out of a total of 163,000. I do not believe anybody would con- 
tend that five-sixteenths of the United States is German. It 
gave a quota for Great Britain; that is, England, Scotland, 
Wales, and Ulster (Northern Ireland), of some 34,000. I do 
not believe anybody would contend that so little as three-six- 
teenths of America is British in origin. Obviously, there was 
some injustice in giving almost 50 per cent more to Germany 
than to Great Britain, and similar cases of injustice were 
aa and can be found, if Senators will look down through 
the list. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, if the Senator will 
pardon me, it is equally obvious that under this new schedule 
it is quite as unjust to claim that 73,000 British immigrants 
should come in and only 23,000 Germans. That is quite as 
much out of harmony with the original national ratio. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am not so sure that it is. I 
think the quota for Great Britain is too high, frankly, and I 
would like to see it lowered. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Then, manifestly, these people have 
made a mistake in the figures. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No; I do not think that follows 
at all. I do not think we can say yet whether that is so or not. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon me? 
I have taken no part in this debate at all, but may I just say 
to him that I disagree with him in his response to the Senator 
from Maryland, that the national origins system is at present 
at all workable, and I want to call aon if he will permit 
me, in just an instant of his time—— 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Surely. 

Mr. JOHNSON. To the two messages that came in here 
upon this subject. They present about as anomalous a situa- 
tion as could be presented, and one that is wholly incomprehen- 
sible to me. 

The three Secretaries—the Secretary of State, the Secretary 
of Commerce, and the Secretary of Labor—presented, first, a 
report dated December 16, 1926, as will be observed from the 
document which I think the Senator from Maryland has in his 
hand, dealing with this subject, in which it is stated: 


We have found our task by no means simple, but we are carrying it 
out by methods: which we believe to be statistically correct, utilizing 
the data that are available in accordance with what seems to us to be 
the intent and meaning of the law. We have not completed our work, 
but the figures which we are submitting for your information, though 
provisional and subject to revision, indicate approximately what the 
final results will be. 


Thereupon follow subsequently the figures giving the quotas 
from the various countries in accordance with the national- 
origins idea. 

The day following the receipt of this message there came 
another message to the Congress of the United States, in which 
it was asserted that there had been an inaccuracy in the former 
message, and in which it was asserted as well by the three 
Secretaries : 


Although this is the best information we have been able to secure, 
we wish to call attention to the reservations made by the committee 
and to state that, in our opinion, the statistical and historical informa- 
tion available raises grave doubts as to the whole value of these compu- 
tations as a basis for the purposes intended. We therefore can not 
assume responsibility for such conclusions under these circumstances. 


Because of these two absolutely contradictory messages 
coming to the Senate, one on a day following the other, a 
majority of the committee, I think, reached the conclusion that 
it could base no legislation of any kind or character upon the 
statistics that were presented by the original message. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Now, Mr. President, a word as 
to the national origins. It was obvious that any method of 
basing quotas on the number of foreign born here at any time 
was bound to be unfair to the native born. Logically, then, the 


‘thing to do was to find out, if we could, what system of quotas 


would, as nearly as possible, reflect the whole population of the 
United States, taking into account both native born and foreign 
born in the calculation of those quotas. 

It was not, as my friend from Missouri calls it, an idiotic 
thing to do. It was based upon a report made in 1910 by the 
Census Bureau, in which they had undertaken to state the 
racial composition of the United States. At least, it was a 
praiseworthy attempt to be impartial, and while we may have 
been idiotic, it was the product of many months of hard work 
on the part of your committee that had that bill in charge, 
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Mr. REED of Missouri. 
adjective “idiotie.” 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will the Senator also withdraw 
“asinine” and “imbecile”? I think he used both of those. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. No; those naturally sprang up in 
the Senator's own mind. That is where they originated. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator was talking to the 
other side of the Chamber, and I could only hear the echo, but 
it sounded like that. 

Mr. BRUCE. I expect the Senator meant “ benevolent.” 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I was going to substitute for 
“idiotic” the language that is now certified to us by the 
Secretary of State and his associates, that it has been found 
“unreliable and impracticable.” If a thing is unreliable and 
impracticable, proceeding from that point, everyone may use 
his own adjective to characterize it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. We may not even then travel 
together far. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Pennsyivania. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. COPELAND. I assume, since the resolution has passed, 
that we hardly need to argue it, but I do want to call atten- 
tion, while the Senator is talking about national origins, to 
the unreliability of the census of 1790. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator need not argue 
it. I will admit it. In many cases in the census of 1790 the 
same individual is mentioned over and over again. In many 
cases in the muster rolls at the time of the Revolutionary War 
the same individual is mentioned over and over again, and it 
is very hard to make any precise calculations based on either 
of those documents. But there are certain well-defined limits 
of error, according to the Census Bureau, and it was testified 
within the week, I think or last week, by the Director of the 
Census, that the degree of error possible in these calculations 
is known, and that the extremes within which the truth lies 
can very definitely be stated. 

Now just to answer the Senator from Maryland, because I 
have delayed an answer long enough: I do believe that the 
national-origin system is practicable and just. I believe that 
it ought not to be put in force on the strength of this pre- 
liminary report, which is frankly stated to be preliminary, and 
I am very giad that the Senate has reached the conclusion 
to allow these experts another year to work out the figures 
more definitely. I believe that when they come to make their 
final report, it will stand analysis and attack successfully. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I simply want to 
say one word. I think we now understand the theory of my 
friend from Pennsylvania. It is that if a man is one-tenth 
Irish, one-seventh German, one-fourth French, and so forth 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The arithmetic of the situation 
is such that one could not be one-seventh of anything, is it not? 

Mr, REED of Missouri. I think not. I think I can figure 
that out so as to get one-seventh. But we will not quarrel 
about the mathematics. So that each of these proportions 
in his blood will feel a sense of great satisfaction to know that 
there is the same proportion of people coming into this country 
now as represented by each of these particular portions of his 
blood strain. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. They will get the same glow 
that the Senator would in finding that a disproportionate num- 
ber of some nationality was coming in. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. And that will be a source of great 
consolation to the American people. I remark this, in con- 
clusion, that the destiny of this race to which we belong is not, 
in the first place, determined by exact proportions of blood; 
and if it were, the admixture in the past and up to the present 
is not necessarily the best or most perfect that can be made. 
It may be, for instance, that my friend and myself are too 
much Irish, or that we have too much Scotch in us, and that it 
might improve either one of us if we were crossed with a 
German. It may be so with this race, and it seems to me that 
an intelligent view of the whole proposition is this, that we 
should first of all try to keep America from retrograding, from 
bringing dangerous elements into our life from other countries, 
and by ‘‘dangerous elements” I mean those who will not 
measure up to the standard of good citizenship in their own 
persons and in their posterity. But when that rule has been 
set up, it is equally profitable to us to bring in those people 
who can contribute to the general welfare of the country, who 
meet the standards of citizenship, giving us what we need to 
make this what it ought to be, the leading country of the 
world. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, it seems to me that it might be 
questioned whether we really need, from an economic stand- 
point, to bring in any immigrants at all. I do not know 


Mr. President, I withdraw the 
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whether the attention of the Senator has been directed to this 
phase of the subject or not, though his range of study and 
knowledge is so wide that it doubtless has been; but it is the 
opinion of political economists, for instance, of the late Francis 
J. Walker, and other economists that I might mention, that the 
population of this country would be just as large as it is to-day 
if not one single, solitary immigrant had ever landed upon our 
shores since the end of our War of Independence. 

The idea is that the effect of letting in from time to time 
immigrants accustomed to harder conditions of living than ours 
has been to check early marriage and to keep down the propa- 
gation of our native population. Benjamin Franklin, for in- 
stance, mentions the fact that during the War of the Revolution 
or about that time—I forget which at this moment—notwith- 
Standing the fact that the early streams of American coloniza- 
tion had ceased almost entirely, our domestic population was 
doubling itself every 25 years. We have never in our history, 
I believe, had any higher rate of increase than that. 

Another very interesting fact is that in the South, to which 
comparatively little immigration has come, the population has, 
if I am not mistaken, multiplied at that rate, too. If the views 
of the economists that I have mentioned are correct, why, I 
repeat, should we trouble about immigration at all? 

Our own natives and present foreign-born citizens would see 
to the multiplication and they would increase without any 
foreign aid if we only continue to maintain our present easy 
conditions of living in this country. That is the point: The 
capacity of the human species for rapid multiplication under 
congenial circumstances is almost infinite. What keeps down 
a population is competition regulated by a low standard of 
wages. It is that which operates as a check upon early mar- 
riage and the quickened multiplication of human beings which 
flows from early marriage. If we look into the philosophy 
of the thing, this is an important aspect of the whole immi- 
gration question. If it is not particularly desirable that we 
should have any more immigrants in this country, if it is de- 
sirable that the present liberal rate of wages which our own 
working people, native and naturalized, obtain should be per- 
petuated, why should we concern ourselves acutely about any 
foreign immigration, whether English, Irish, German, Scandi- 
navian, or Italian? Our first duty is to our own people, those 
who are within our gates, not simply our native but also our 
naturalized stock. I echo most earnestly one view expressed 
by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REED] a few moments 
ago. I think that we ought to apply the immigration quota system 
to immigrants from Mexico and possibly some other countries 
to which it does not apply. Of course, I recognize the great 
benefit that has resulted to the United States from the many 
different strains that have entered into the blood of its people, 
and I am not advocating any contraction in the present volume 
of immigration so far as Europe is concerned. What I have 
said I have said merely by way of intimating that I do not go 
so far as the Senator from Missouri in favoring foreign emigra- 
tion to our land. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I was saying, or en- 
deavoring to say, that my opinion is that we ought not to admit 
a population here to lower the standards of America; but, on 
the other hand, we ought not to shut out a population which 
will help us maintain and possibly improve our standing. Now, 
the question is how that result can be obtained. It can not be 
obtained by a racial quota. It can not be obtained by a numeri- 
cal quota. If it is a bad thing, as my friend from Maryland, 
for whom I have so much respect, rather intimates to let any 
foreigners come in at all, then we ought to stop all immigration. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Certainly. 

Mr. BRUCE. I did not mean to convey the impression that 
there is anything bad about it. Of course, I think the superior 
virtues of native stock in many respects are very much ex- 
aggerated. The point I make is that the effect of an influx of 
foreign immigration is to lower the wages of our own people, to 
make life a lot more arduous for our own American working- 
men, and we can refurnish our population through native 
agencies without any extraneous aid, then it does seem to me 
it is quite questionable whether there is any particular reason 
why we should be especially liberal in the matter of letting 
immigrants into the country. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. To continue what I was saying, if 
it is undesirable even to let anyone in, of course, the way to 
settle that question is to bar them all. I do not hold to the 
opinion that we can not profit by getting the better class of the 
better nations of Hurope. I think they are a distinct contribu- 
tion when they come here, inspired by the same ambitions that 
inspired our ancestors when they came here, I think that if we 
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had their great scientists, their great teachers, their great 
writers, and some of their sturdy citizenry, it would be a dis- 
tinct contribution. Instead of bringing in Mexicans to do the 
labor of the country, I would rather bring in white people from 
those countries. 

Mr, BRUCE. May I remind the Senator that that class is 
not excluded at all by the quota provisions? They fall within 
the nonquota class—students, teachers, and what not. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. But the classes I have mentioned 
are not generally admitted. Without going into detail, because 
it takes too much time to follow details, I am discussing prin- 
ciples. I perfectly well know that in the early days of the 
country the increase of our native population was rapid. That 
has happened in every new country where the people have been 
able to maintain themselves against the adversities of nature. 
It seems to be a natural law. But I have no time to spend 
with anyone who sits down and figures out or concludes that 
he can figure out the problem of race procreation and go back 
150 or 200 or 300 years and say that he can tell us that we 
would have had as many people here as we have through 
immigration aud other causes, 

I agree with what the Senator from Maryland states, that 
generally and broadly speaking economic conditions have a 
great deal to do with the increase of population. But that is 
not always true. I think if he will visit some of the Southern 
States, as he probably has, and see the pickaninnies rolling out 
of the cabins that have roofs one could throw a cat through, 
he would know that there is something to be considered beside 
economic conditions in the matter of race multiplication. But 
if the rule were universal it would seem that all the streets 
of our cities under present high wages and easy methods of 
living would be filled with flocks of toddling infants. I do not 
believe there has been any remarkable increase in child birth 
in the country in the last two or three years. The fact about 
the matter is that I am afraid we are making so much money 
now and living has come to be such an enormous thing that a 
lot of young people think they can not afford to get married 
at all. But that is aside from the question, and I have taken 
a great deal of time when I only rose originally to talk not 
over five minutes. 

I hope we are going to approach a condition where we are 
either going to say that no foreigner can come here at all or 
else we are going to adopt a system by which, as nearly as it 
may be humanly accomplished, we will select the people who 
come here and we will exclude those who are not fit to become 
American citizens. If we follow that rule it is immaterial 
whether a few more of them come from one of the countries 
of Europe or come from some other country of Europe. I think 
that is the sane and sound method to pursue. 

But in the meantime, since we have the law upon the statute 
books and can not get rid of it probably at this session, it is, 
of course, wise to give further time to determine the question, 
so that the President will not be called upon to act upon in- 
formation which it is now admitted is utterly inadequate and 
entirely unreliable. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I desire to ask unani- 
mous consent that as a part of the debate upon the joint reso- 


lution, which has already passed the Senate, there may be 


printed in the Recorp a short hearing held by the Immigration 

Committee of the Senate on Wednesday, December 22, 1926. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The hearing is as follows: 


IMMIGRATION OF ALIENS INTO THH UNITED STATES 


UNITED STATES SENATH, 
COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION, 
Washington, D. O., Wednesday, December 22, 1926. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10.30 o'clock a. m., 
in the committee room, Capitol, Senator Hiram W, JOHNSON presiding. 

Present: Senators JOHNSON (chairman), WILLIS, and REED of Penn- 
sylvania. 

The committee thereupon proceeded to the consideration of the bill 
(S. 4425) to amend sections 11 and 12 of an act to limit the immigra- 
tion of aliens into the United States, and for other purposes, approved 
May 26, 1924, which is here printed in full; 

(S. 4425) 

“A bill to amend sections 11 and 12 of an act to limit the immigration 
of aliens into the United States, and for other purposes, approved 
May 26, 1924 
“ Be it enacted, etc., That section 11 of an act to limit the immigra- 

tion of aliens into the United States, and for other purposes, approved 

May 26, 1924, be amended so as to read as follows: 
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“< Serc. 11. (a) The annual quota of any nationality shall be 2 per 
cent of the number of foreign-born individuals of such nationality resi- 
dent in continental United States as determined by the United States 
census of 1890, but the minimum quota of any nationality shall be 100. 

“<(b) There shall be issued to quota immigrants of any nationality 

(1) no more immigration visas in any fiscal year than the quota for 
such nationality, and (2) in any calendar month of any fiscal year no 
more immigration visas than 10 per cent of the quota for such national- 
ity, except that if such quota is less than 300 the number to be issued 
in any calendar month shall be prescribed by the Commissioner General, 
with the approval of the Secretary of Labor, but the total number to 
be issued during the fiscal year shall not be in excess of the quota for 
such nationality. 
' “*(c) Nothing in this act shall prevent the issuance (without in- 
creasing the total number of immigration visas which may be issued) 
of an immigration visa to an immigrant as a quota immigrant even 
though he is a nonquota immigrant.’ 

“ Sec. 2. That section 12 of said act be amended so as to read as 
follows : . 

“Sec, 12, (a) For the purposes of this act nationality shall be 
determined by country of birth, treating as separate countries the 
colonies, dependencies, or self-governing dominions, for which separate 
enumeration was made in the United States census of 1890; except 
that (1) the nationality of a child under 21 years of age not born in 
the United States, accompanied by its alien parent not born in the 
United States, shall be determined by the country of birth of such 
parent if such parent is entitled to an immigration visa, and the 
nationality of a child under 21 years of age not born in the United 
States, accompanied by both alien parents not born in the United 
States, shall be determined by the country of birth of the father if the 
father is entitled to an immigration visa; and (2) if a wife is of a: 
different nationality from her alien husband and the entire number of 
immigration visas which may be issued to quota immigrants of her 
nationality for the calendar month has already been issued, her nation- 
ality may be determined by the country of birth of her husband, if 
she is accompanying him and he is entitled to an immigration ‘visa, 
unless the total number of immigration visas which may be issued to 
quota immigrants of the nationality of the husband for the calendar 
month has already been issued. An immigrant born in the United 
States who has lost his United States citizenship shall be considered 
as having been born in the country of which he is a citizen or sub- 
ject, or if he is not a citizen or subject of any country, then in the 
country from which he comes. 

“‘*(b) The Secretary of State, the Secretary of Commerce, and the 
Seeretary of Labor jointly shall, as soon as feasible after the enactment 
of this act, prepare a statement showing the number of individuals of 
the various nationalities resident in continental United States as deter- 
mined by the United States census of 1890, which statement shall be 
the population basis for the purposes of subdivision (a) of section 11. 
In the case of a country recognized by the United States, but for which 
a separate enumeration was not made in the census of 1890, the number 
of individuals born in such country and resident in continental United 
States in 1890, as estimated by such officials jointly, shall be considered 
for the purposes of subdivision (a) of section 11 as having been deter- 
mined by the United States census of 1890. In the case of a colony or 
dependency existing before 1890, but for which a separate enumeration 
was not made in the census of 1890, and which was not included in the 
enumeration for the country to which such colony or dependency be- 
longed, or in the case of territory administered under a protectorate, 
the number of individuals born in such colony, dependency, or territory 
and resident in continental United States in 1890, as estimated by such 
Officials jointly, shall be considered for the purposes of subdivision (a) 
of section 11 as having been determined by the United States census of 
1890 to have been born in the country to which such colony or depend- 
ency belonged or which administers such protectorate. 

“<(c) In case of changes in political boundaries in foreign countries 
occurring subsequent to 1890 and resulting in the creation of new coun- 
tries the governments of which are recognized by the United States, or 
in the establishment of self-governing dominions, or in the transfer of 
territory from one country to another, such transfer being recognized by 
the United States, or in the surrender by one country of territory the 
transfer of which to another country has not been recognized by the 
United States, or in the administration of territories under mandates, 
(1) such officials jointly shall estimate the number of individuals resi- 
dent in continental United States in 1890 who were born within the 
area included in such new countries or self-governing dominions or in 
such territory so transferred or surrendered or administered under a 
mandate, and revise (for the purposes of subdivision (a) of section 11) 
the population basis as to each country involved in such change of polit- 
ical boundary. For the purpose of such revision and for the purpose of 
determining the nationality of an immigrant, (A) aliens born in the 
area included in any such new country or self-governing dominion shall 
be considered as having been born in such country or dominion, and 
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aliens born in any territory so trasferred shall be considered as having 
been born in the country to which such territory was transferred, and 
(B) territory so surrendered or administered under a mandate shall be 
treated as a separate country. Such treatment of territory administered 
under a mandate shall not constitute consent by the United States to 
the proposed mandate where the United States has not consented in a 
treaty to the administration of the territory by a mandatory power. 

“<‘(q) The statements, estimates, and revisions provided in this sec- 
tion shall be made annually. 

“‘t(e) Such officials shall jointly report annually to the President the 
quota of each nationality under subdivision (a) of section 11, together 
with the statements, estimates, and revisions provided for in this sec- 
tion. The President shall proclaim and make known the quotas so 
reported, and thereafter such quotas shall continue, with the same effect 
as if specifically stated herein, for all fiscal years.’ ” 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will please come to order. Senator 
SHIPSTEAD, I understand that you have a bill pending before the Senate 
upon which you desire to present your views. 

Senator SHIPSTEAD. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN, We shall be very glad to have you do so. 
proceed? ` 


STATEMENT OF HON. HENRIK SHIPSTEAD, SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF 
MINNESOTA 


Senator SHIPSTEAD. I have prepared a condensed résumé, which is 
the resuit of a great deal of study of the so-called national-origin 
clause of the immigration act, and I will go through it as hurriedly as 
I can, because I think it ought to be in the record for the considera- 
tion of the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. All right, sir. 

Senator SHIPSTEAD. AS I go along with this statement, in order to 
save time and not impose upon the committee, if you care to ask me 
any questions I will be very glad to answer them. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, S. 4425, which I 
introduced June 8 last, seeks to amend sections 11 and 12 of the 
immigration law of 1924. The amendment is in the form of a redraft 
of said sections. The object of this amendment is to repeal the so- 
called national-origin method of determining the annual immigra- 
tion quota from each country to take effect July 1, 1927, as set forth in 
paragraph (b) of said section 11, so that thereafter the annual quota of 
immigrants from any country shall continue to be the same as at pres- 
ent, viz, 2 per cent of the number of foreign-born individuals of such 
nationality resident in continental United States as determined by the 
United States census of 1890. In redrawing said sections 11 and 12, 
I have endeavored to eliminate therefrom all that relates to the na- 
tional-origin provisions, both in regard to the numerical limitations 
and also in regard to the administration of the immigration law, but to 
retain therein all that relates to the administration of the law under 
the quota as provided for in paragraph (a), section 11. 

My reason for asking for the elimination of the national-origin 
method to determine the quota of each country is that I find that we 
have not sufficient official or other data upon which to determine the 
quota of each country upon this basis and that it would lead to dis- 
crimination between different nationalities, which is just what Con- 
gress diligently endeavored to avoid in passing the immigration act of 
1924. I might say also that the reason I voted against the immigra- 
tion law when it came back from the House and from the conference is 
because I began to have an inkling of where this would lead us. I 
have given considerable study to the matter since, and I have come to 
the conclusion, and I think every one of you who look into it will 
come to the conclusion, that there is no basis upon which this can be 
reckoned to determine what is the national origin of the various 
groups. Therefore, the yardstick by which we measure under this 
provision is not based on anything about which we have exact informa- 
tion. 

The purpose of the national-origin plan is to divide all immi- 
grants exactly in accordance with the national origin of our popula- 
tion so as to eliminate charges of discrimination. If this could be done, 
it might be an ideal plan. 

Paragraphs (b) and (c) of said section 11 read as follows: 

“(b) The annual quota of any nationality for the fiscal year begin- 
ning July 1, 1927, and for each fiscal year thereafter, shall be a 
number which bears the same ratio to 150,000 as the number of 
inhabitants in continental United States in 1920 having that national 
origin (ascertained as hereinafter provided in this section) bears to 
the number of inhabitants in continental United States in 1920, but 
the minimum quota of any nationality shall be 100. 

“(c) For the purpose of subdivision (b) national origin shall be 
ascertained by determining as nearly as may be, in respect of each 
geographical area which under section 12 is to be treated as a sep- 
arate country (except the geographical areas specified in subdivision 
(c) of section 4), the number of inhabitants in continental United 
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such geographical area. Such determination shall not be made by 
tracing the ancestors or descendants of particular individuals, but 
shall be based upon statistics of immigration and emigration, together 
with rates of increase of population as shown by successive decennial 
United States censuses, and such other data as may be found to be 
reliable.” 

It will be seen from the above that the most important element in 
this determination is “ statistics of immigration and emigration.” The 
next important element is ‘‘ rates of increase of population as shown 
by successive decennial United States censuses.” 

As reliable statistics of immigration and emigration are not in 
existence the whole plan fails and leaves the determination to mere 
guesswork or conjecture. 

Senator REED. In the absence of statistics, you say? 

Senator SHIpsTEAaD, Yes; I say “reliable statistics” are not avail- 
able. According to the best authorities, there are no reliable statis- 
tics of immigration for the first 213 years of this country's history. 
I believe you stated in the debate upon this proposition that there 
were none until 1820? 

Senator REED. Yes, 


Senator SHIPSTEA4D. I am quoting from your statement on the floor 
of the Senate, April 3, 1924, page 5460, part 6, volume 65, of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: “ There was no official governmental record of 
immigration commenced until the year 1820.” 

Dr. Edward McSweeney, former Assistant Commissioner of Immi- 
gration, has made a statement on that, and if you would care to have 
me do so I would like to read it. He said [reading]: 

“In 1819 a law was passed making it necessary for the captains of 
all incoming ships, bringing passengers to the United States, to file 
a manifest of the passengers, but except to give the number of the 
passengers to the Government was never other than perfunctory and 
almost never used. These accumulated manifests were burned in the 
Ellis Island fire of 1896. The first real attempt to gather immigra- 
tion statistics was after the Immigration Bureau was established in 
the early nineties.” 

So that brings us down to 1896, if that statement is correct. 

Senator REED. Not necessarily, because the statistics were copied and 
compiled, or for many decades before that, and appear in the Gov- 
ernment reports here in Washington. 

Senator SHIPSTEAD. Considerable emphasis has been laid on the fact 
that a census was taken in the year 1790 and that this census can be 
used as a basis for determining the ‘“ national origin” of the in- 
habitants of the United States in that year, but this census is of no 
value for that purpose because only names and ages were given in 
this census and no information can be secured as to nationality or 
“national origin.” 

In 1906 Congress passed a law providing that the Director of the 
Census be authorized and directed to publish in permanent form, by 
counties and minor subdivisions, the names of the families returned 
at the first census of the United States in 1790. 

Speaking of the difficulties in this work, William S. Rossiter, then 
chief clerk of the Census Bureau, stated in Outlook for December 29, 
1906, page 1071, with reference to the correspondence between the 
Secretary of State and the marshals in the different districts who had 
charge of the census: 

“The break in official records is one of the marks of the teeth of the 
British lion, these papers and many others having been destroyed dur- 
ing the occupation of Washington in the War of 1812.” 

Mr. Rossiter also states: 

“ Wagaries of size, shape, paper, ruling, chirography, and language 
could easily be forgiven, if, however, thereby we could restore the 
missing schedules for Delaware, Georgia, Kentucky, New Jersey, Ten- 
nessee, and Virginia, another reminder of the British, for they were 
also destroyed during the occupation of Washington.” 

Mr. Rossiter estimates that one-fourth of the enumeration is now 
lacking and that it would be very difficult to comply with the law 
of 1906. 

Director of the Census North was not seemingly deterred by the 
fact that such a large part of the records was missing, and pro- 
ceeded in 1909 to make a voluminous report which not only used 
the partial records but gave meticulous percentages of the racial 
divisions in the country based solely on names, the same as the late 
Senator Lodge has done in his “ Distribution of Ability” in 1896. 
Well, certainly the recklessness of that would be apparent; for in- 
stance, here is a man by the name of Murphy; suppose he marries a 
girl of German descent. What would the children be? If you go by 
name, of course they would be called Irish; the German would be 
wiped out. If an Irish girl should marry a man with a German 
name, a Scotch name, or Scandinavian name, the Irish descent would 
be wiped out. 

Senator REED. Would not these instances pretty well cancel one 
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Senator SHIPSTEAD. I think that may be. But, of course, in the 
absence of any statistics from such a large part of the United States 
down to recent date, I think while that may be true that one would 
cancel the other, I should rather think that the larger would absorb 
the smaller, and the smaller would finally be entirely wiped out. The 
proportion would not be kept, and, as I understand it, the function 
of this clause was to keep the origin in about the same proportion, if 
it could be determined. 

This North report bas been used in the tentative tables to show 
what each country would get under the “ national-origin”’ clause in 
the immigration act of 1924. 

Several eminent scholars have written extensive articles for the 
magazines showing the futility of trying to arrive at the “national 
origin ” of the white inhabitants of the United States, among which 
are mentioned Dr. Edward F. McSweeney, former assistant immigra- 
tion commissioner at New York, and Dr. Roy L. Garis, professor of 
economics in Vanderbilt University. 

I quote from Doctor Garis’s article in the Saturday Evening Post 
for October 10, 1925: 

“The ‘national-origin’ plan means, therefore, that we must abandon 
practical methods and adopt something which we do not know anything 
or at best very little about.” (P. 233, Saturday Evening Post, October 
10, 1925.) 

John B. Trevor, in his statement before the Senate Committee on 
Immigration, page 90, Senate hearings, 1924, stated: 

“It has been suggested that the adoption of the 1890 census in lieu 
of that of 1910 will accomplish an equitable apportionment between 
the emigration originating in northwestern Europe and in southern and 
eastern Europe, respectively. This principle has been embodied in the 
House committee bill now before Congress. On the other hand, it is 
alleged that the selection of the census of 1890 as the basis for the 
computation of quotas, discriminates unjustly against immigration from 
what is called the newer sources of supply. Since the late arrivals 
are in all fairness not entitled to special privilege over those who have 
arrived at an earlier date and thereby contributed more to the ad- 
vancement of the Nation, the obvious solution of the problem lies in 
the racial analysis of the population of the United States. The diffi- 
culties of such a proceeding are obviously very great, and the results, 
owing to the lack of complete data compiled in the earlier decennial 
enumerations made by our Government, can therefore only approximate 
the truth.” 

I want to say this for Mr. Trevor: He has been criticized and blamed 
for whatever there has been done in trying to figure this out. I can 
not find anywhere that Trevor spoke in favor of the “ national origin.” 
He was contending all the time that the quota of 1890 was the most 
fair and would cause the least discrimination against any nationality. 
That is the gist of his argument from beginning to end, as I read it 
in the hearings and wherever I find him quoted. 

Senator REED. I think the explanation of that is that the “ national- 
origin ” clause had not been suggested at the time he testified. 

Senator SHIPSTEAD. That may be. 

Senator Rexep. The idea, whether a good one or bad one, I think, 
originated with myself. Trevor had never heard the suggestion. 

Senator SHIPSTEAD. I think the idea is a good one if you can find 
a basis upon which to figure it out. 

Senator REED. Of course, the theory of it was an effort to be en- 
tirely fair to everybody and try to be impartial. 

Senator SHIPSTHAD. Yes; I think so. 

Senator REED. I have no pride of authorship in it, and I am very 
concerned in seeing how it will work out. If it is impracticable, I 
think we ought to repeal it. 

Senator SHIPSTEAD. After I talked to you the other day I thought 
you would be interested in getting it corrected. 

Senator RED. Yes; I am. 

Senator SHIPSTEAD. This goes into effect next year, unless something 
is done either to stop the presidential order or to repeal this act. 

That is the only statement that I can find by Trevor on this proposi- 
tion, but I think it is very significant. Now, he goes on to say: 

“ Nevertheless, such an approximation is of infinite value in demon- 
strating the falsity of the charges made by those whose interests and 
sympathies lie abroad rather than in the country of their adoption.” 

And I absolutely agree with him. I think he is right when he says 
that the quota of 1890 would be the most fair and cause the least 
discrimination to any group. 

Senator REED. Senator, you agree with this, do you not, that if it is 
possible from a practicable standpoint to base the quotas on the whole 
population of the United States it ought to be done rather than to 
base them upon the foreign born in any particular year; in other 
words, there is no reason why we who were born here should not be 
reflected in the quota if it can be done? 

Senator SHIPSTEAD. I think that is right, if it can be done; then, 
I think it is perfectly right, 
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I shall not take up the time of the committee in quoting from per- 
sons outside of Government service, but will call the attention of the 
committee to statements on this question made by persons who are 
charged with the administration of this law. 

On May 8, 1924, Congressman SaBaTH, one of the House conferees, 
stated in reference to paragraph (b), section 11 (p. 8138, p. 8, vol. 65, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD) : 

“ Both the Director of the Census, Mr. Steuart, and Doctor Hill, 
first assistant, who appeared before the managers, declared that they 
would be obliged to adopt arbitrary methods to arrive at the proper 
basis upon which allocation will be based.” 

Commissioner General of Immigration Hull, in his annual report for 
1925 (p. 29), states: 

“Thirteenth. Section 11 provides at the present time for an annual 
quota for each nationality of 2 per cent of the number of foreign-born 
individuals of such nationality resident in continental United States, as 
determined by the census of 1890, with a minimum quota of 100, and 
further provides that, beginning July 1, 1927, and for each fiscal year 
thereafter, the allotment shall be determined according to national 
origin. The bureau feels that the present method of ascertaining the 
quotas is far more satisfactory than the proposed determination by 
national origin; that it has the advantages of simplicity and certainty. 
It is of the opinion that the proposed change will lead to great con- 
fusion and result in complexities, and accordingly it is recommended 
that the pertinent portions of section 11, providing for this revision of 
the quotas as they now stand, be rescinded.” 

In the Saturday Evening Post for October 10, 1925, Doctor Garis 
quotes Director Steuart as making a statement on June 24, 1925 
(p. 233) : 

“That there are no figures in existence which show completely the 
national origin of the population of the United States.” 

After thoroughly considering the question of whether or not the 
census of 1910 or the census of 1890 should be used as a quota basis, 
Congress came to the conclusion that the census of 1890 eliminated 
all discrimination in favor of either the new or the old immigration, 
as far as each type had contributed to our make-up of the different 
nationalities. It may be true that the old and the new immigration 
gets about the same percentage of the total under either method, but 
it is when we come to divide the quota between the several countries 
in each group that the discrimination comes in when we try to apply 
the “ national-origin’’ method under what we have so far learned as 
to the distribution under the “ national-origin ’’ method and especially 
under the tables that were used before the Senate and House Commit- 
tees on Immigration and before the conference committee. 

The 1890 basis is a practical law and is based upon definite sta- 
tistics, but, as I have heretofore stated, the “ national-origin” plan 
means that we must abandon a practical method and adopt something 
about which we do not know anything, or at least very little. 

The Senate and House during the first session of the Sixty-eighth 
Congress expended n great deal of time on different immigration bills, 
but there were several other important features in addition to the 
quota limitations that had to be considered and occupied a greut deal 
of time. Of these I might mention the Japanese exclusion, alien 
seamen question, and nonquota immigrants. The necessity of passing 
a law during that session was very important, as the law then in 
effect would soon expire and we were threatened with being flooded 
with immigrants from many European countries. The House passed 
H. R. 7955, which provided for a quota of 2 per cent, according to 
the census of 1890. On April 2, 1924, the Senate took up for con- 
sideration Senate bill 3576, which provided for a quota of 2 per cent 
of the census of 1910. The bill as reported contained a large number 
of amendments proposed by the Senate committee, and a large number 
of amendments were offered on the floor of the Senate, among which 
was the amendment offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
REED] known as the “ national-origin amendment” now contained in 
paragraph (b), section 11. After the introduction of the “ national 
origin amendment” the time of the Senate was occupied with several 
other amendments which came in thick and fast, and the parlia- 
mentary situation on the floor of the Senate was described by the late 
Senator from Illinois, Mr. McCormick, on page 6542, part 7, volume 65, 
as: “The parliamentary mosaic which has been laid out by those in 
charge of the bill.” 

The Senate agreed on the 2 per cent of the census of 1890; then 
took up for consideration the “ national-origin’’ amendment. Outside 
of the statement of the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. RED] there 
was very little discussion on this amendment, and it was adopted 
without a record vote (p. 6472, pt. 7, vol. 65, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD). 
The revised text of this amendment is found on page 6471, part 7, 
volume 65, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

You remember, Senator REED, that when this came up in the Senate 
there were a great many amendments proposed, and I noticed in the 
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debates on this subject that you were practically the only one who 
said anything. I do not think anybody else was familiar with it. 

Senator REED. Senator Lodge spoke in favor of it, I believe. 

Senator SHIPSTEAD, Congress has been criticized a great deal for 
putting it in. I think that the Congress had very good intentions. 
After it had come back from the House and come back from the 
conference I was beginning to think that we were going to drift far 
into the sea on it, and that is the main reason I voted against the 
immigration bill. 

What information did the Senate have as to the effect of this amend- 
ment before it was adopted? 

Mr. John B. Trevor appeared at the hearings before the Senate 
committee (p. 89, Senate Hearings), and submitted a statement and a 
table that he had prepared entitled “ Preliminary table, subject to 
revision.” A copy of this table will be found in Exhibit A attached 
hereto. This table shows what each European country would receive 
as an immigrant quota on a basis of one-fifth of 1 per cent and one- 
fourth of 1 per cent based on “national origin,” and what it will 
receive under H. R. 6540, or 2 per cent of the census of 1890, and 
under the law in force at that time. But this table does not show 
what each country would receive after the total immigration is limited 
to 150,000 and divided between each country according to the propo- 
sition stated in the Reed amendment. 

Senator REED. There were lots of tables put in the record, though, 
based on Trevor's decision between nation and nation; I think you 
will find them 

Senator SHIPSTEAD. That is, 
150,000. 

Senator REED. Yes. 

Senator SHIPSTEAD. I found three tables. 

Senator Reep. Figuring on a basis of 300,000, and, I think, 150,000. 

Senator SHIPSTEAD. Here is one on the basis of 300,000 that you put 
into the record—from a speech made by Mr. Curran of New York. 

Senator REED. Yes. 

Senator SHIPSTEAD. That is on the basis of 300,000. Here is an- 
other one. These are the Trevor figures, as I understand them. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you wish them inserted as a part of your remarks, 
Senator? 

Senator SHIPSTEAD. Yes, 

The CHAIRMAN. They will be inserted. 

Senator SHIPSTEAD. And here is the only table I could find based 
upon annual immigration of 150,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. Whose table is that? 

Senator REED. That is the one I meant. 

Senator SHIPSTEAD. That is the one you meant? 

Senator REED, Yes. 

Senator SHIPSTEAD. I find it on page 8138, part 8, volume 65, CoN- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. This table was printed in the Recorpb after the 
immigration bill had passed the Senate. 

The CHAIRMAN. That will be inserted as part of your remarks, also, 
Senator. 

If any person wanted to determine what quota any particular 
country would receive under the Reed amendment, he would have to 
assume that the Trevor tables would be used and then resort to the 
arithmetical method known as the “double rule of 3.” For example: 
If he wanted to ascertain the quota of Sweden he would have to make 
out the equation, : 150,000 : : 2,285,666 : 92,386,237, 

Multiplying the means and dividing by the known extreme we get 
for the answer 3,712. 

No table was before the Senate in which the quota each country 
would receive under the Reed amendment was computed. 

There is a table on page 5476, part 6, volume 65, CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD, showing what each country would receive under 2 per cent 
of 1890, 2 per cent of 1910, and under the “ national-origin ” method, 
but when you examine this table more closely you will find that this 
table as to the “ national-origin ” method is based upon a total annual 
immigration of 300,000, while the Reed amendment provides for only 
150,000, and it is very unfair to compare what each country would get 
under 2 per cent of the 1890 census where the total immigration would 
amount to only 161,990 with the ‘ national-origin ” method based on 
300,000. According to this table, Denmark would get 2,782 under the 
2 per cent of 1890 method and 2,183 under the “ national-origin ” 
method, but when you reduce the annual immigration to 150,000 the 
quota for Denmark would be only one-half of what is shown in this 
table. Take Germany: Under the quota of 1890 basis she would get 
50,129; under the “ national-origin’’ method as shown on this table, 
44,035; but under the Reed amendment only about 22,000. Take the 
quota of Norway: Under the 1890 basis, 6,453; under this table, 4,866; 
but under the Reed amendment only one-half, or 2,433. Thus Norway 
and Sweden would lose about two-thirds of the quota under the 2 per 
eent of the 1890 method. 
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These tables did not give anything with reference to the Irish Free 
State. 

I think when you spoke in the Senate you bad the total immigration 
quota of 300,000, because I see when you take that basis, then there is 
not much difference between the quota under this national-origin clause 
and the law of 1890; but when we take 150,000 there is a great deal 
of difference; and I think you overlooked that. 

Senator RerD, It cuts it in half. The amendment cutting the quota 
to 150,000 was made, as I fecall it, by Senator Harrison. 

Senator SHIPSTEAD. Was that made after you introduced your amend- 
ment? 

Senator REED. Yes. The “national-origin” amendment, as I intro- 
duced it, called for a Swedish quota of approximately 7,400 and a total 
immigration of 300,000. As I recall it, the amendment so introduced to 
my amendment by Senator HARRISON was carried by the Senate to make 
it a total of 150,000. 

Senator SHIPSTEAD. I find here that Senator Robinson asked you this 
question, page 5468, part 6, volume 65, CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD: “ IIas 
the Senator investigated to ascertain how that would work out in prac- 
tical results as compared with the proposal to base the quota on the 
1890 census or the proposal which he himself submitted?” And your 
reply was: “ Yes, Mr. President; I have. There is almost no difference 
between the result of the 1890 method and the result of the proposal I 
have just been outlining.” . 

On May 8, 1924, Congressman SARATH had printed in the RECORD 
(p. 8138) a table which he claims had been used before the conference 
committee by the Senator from Pennsylvania. This table tells an 
entirely different story from the table that was printed on page 
5476. 

Mr. Trevor has been criticized very seriously on account of the tables 
that he had prepared, but in justice to Mr. Trevor I will call the atten- . 
tion of the committee to his statemept before the Senate committee, 
which is printed on page 89 of Senate hearings, 1924, from which I 
will quote the following : 

“I am convinced, speaking broadly, that H. R. 6540 gives the cele- 
ments who are most vociferous in their charges of discrimination more 
than they could hope for if it were possible for the Census Bureau to 
make an accurate apportionment of the racial strains in solution 
throughout our population to-day. Theoretically a quota based on such 
an analysis is ideal; but practically it would be a matter of great diff- 
culty to construct a table of apportionment which would not be under 
fire year in and year out.” 

H. R. 6540, referred to by Mr. Trevor above, provides for a quota 
based on 2 per cent of the census of 1890. 

In a speech at the Hotel Astor March 25, 1924, before the Economic 
Club, Hon. Henry H. Curran, commissioner of immigration at Ellis 
Island (see p. 5475, pt. 6, vol. 65, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD), stated: 

“ If we drop the 1910 measure and take up the 1890 measure. we 
come, with a few minor differences in the case of individual nations, 
to a measure that almost exactly gives each part of Europe that to 
which it is entitled. No more and no less. That is why I am for the 
1890 measure. It helps us to become more homogeneous by sending 
to us every year a miniature or replica of that which we are already, 
according to original national stock. The 1899 measure is the soundest, 
the healthiest, the fairest, and the best. I hope you will write to your 
Senators and Congressmen and tell them sgo.” 

I respectfully call the attention of the committee to the constitutional 
features of the “ national-origin ” method. Congress has no doubt the 
power to adopt any arbitrary quota it may see fit and has the power 
to delegate to some commission or executive officers the power to deter- 
mine the immigration quotu of each country from facts and figures 
that may be established before such commission or officers, but when 
Congress attempts to confer upon a commission or executive officer of 
the Government the power to fix arbitrarily the quota for each country, 
has net Congress exceeded its powers in delegating to such board or 
officers a part of its legislative functions? 

Senator Rurep. There is a bigger question even than the Senator 
suggests, and that is that Congress and every Member of Congress wants 
to be fair. 

Senator SHIPSTEAD. Oh, sure. 

Senator REED. And impartial in regard to these nationalities. 

Senator SHIPSTHAD. Oh, yes; I do not think anybody questions that. 

Senator REED. The figures calculated on the “ national-origin ” basis 
are now in course of completion, I am told, and will be available to 


‘us immediately after we reassemble in January, and I think that the 


committee expects then to take up cnergetically and thoroughly this 
question. 

Senator SHIPSTEAD. Thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will now go into executive session. 

(Thereupon, at 11.30 o’clock a. m., the committee proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business, and at the conclusion thereof 
adjourned to mect at the call of the chairman.) 
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Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I have no desire to con- 
tinue the discussion, but I think Senators should be thinking 
about the national-origin proposition, because, as I see it, it is 
founded upon very insecure and unreliable estimates. I hold 
in my hand a discussion of the Irish in America, and I want 
to call attention to three or four Irish names. This matter 
relates to the State of Pennsylvania. 

In the census of 1790 there was no Irishman by the name of 
Brennan included in the State of Pennsylvania, and yet there 
were 41 soldiers in the Revolutionary Army from Pennsylvania 
by that name. 

The name of Cavanaugh did not appear in ihe census of 
1790 in Pennsylvania, but there were 23 persons of that name 
in the Continental Army from Pennsylvania. 

The name of Dwyer did not appear in the census of 1790 of 
the State of Pennsylvania, but there were 17 Revolutionary 
soldiers of that name from that State. 

The name of Fitzgerald did not appear in that census, but 
there were 42 Revolutionary soldiers from Pennsylvania by 
that name. 

I notice in this article a facetious statement: 


In Pennsylvania it is shown that there were 125 McCarthys, male 
and female, so that if it be true that 110 McCarthys served in the 
Revolutionary Army or Navy from Pennsylvania, as the muster rolls 
plainly show, some of them must have been the ghosts of the Mc- 
Carthys who died before the outbreak of the Revolutionary War. 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, in view of the fact that 
we have an amendment pending repealing the national-origin 
clause of the immigration act of 1924, I want to say that, 
without intention on the part of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. RrEep], I am sure that his remarks may possibly by some 
people be construed as indicating that the amendment repealing 
the national-origin clause may be considered as an attack 
upon the underlying principle of the immigration act of 1924. 

I wish to state that the repeal of the national-origins clause 
does nothing of the kind. The question involved in the repeal 
of that clause has nothing to do with the increase or decrease 
of the number of immigrants who may come here from other 
countries. The question involved in the restriction of immigra- 
tion is not involved in the question of the repeal of the national- 
origins clause. The bill to repeal that clause has been intro- 
duced simply for the purpose of preventing the basing of the 
immigration law of 1924 upon a foundation that can not be 
defended and which is nothing more than guesswork. The in- 
formation gathered under the supervision of the experts has 
been found to be inaccurate and impracticable as reported by 
the three members of the President’s Cabinet who had that 
work in hand. So I want the Recorp to show that the effort 
to repeal the national-origins clause of the immigration act 
of 1924 is not in any way intended to alter the policy of the 
Government of the United States established at that time on 
the question of immigration. That is an entirely different mat- 
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ter and should not be confused with. the question of whether or 
not the Congress of the United States shall repeal the national- 
origins clause of that act. 

My bill to repeal the national-origins clause, instead of being 
an attack on our immigration policy, is rather a move to pre- 
vent that policy from becoming ridiculous, as it will be if the 
national-origins clause is made its foundation. 


RELATIONS WITH MEXICO 


Mr. HEFLIN obtained the floor. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Alabama 
yield to me for a minute? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HALE. I am going to ask the Senate to stay here to- 
night until the naval appropriation bill shall have been dis- 
posed of. There are two or three individual amendments yet 
to be acted upon, but there are no further committee amend- 
ments. I think it will take a very short time to dispose of 
the bill if we can get back to its subject matter, but so long as 
Senators discuss outside subjects it delays the consideration of 
the bill by just that much. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from 
Maine that I have some letters here supporting my position 
and that of other Senators and Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives who oppose war with Mexico which I wish to 
print in the Record. If I may have them printed in the RECORD, 
I shall do so and not take up any of the Senate’s time; but if 
I can not obtain permission to have these letters printed in 
the Recorp, I shall read them. I ask unanimous consent that 
the letters may be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. McoNARY. Mr. President, may I not appeal to the 
Senator from Alabama to yield to me that I may present a 
proposed unanimous-consent agreement to vote upon the pend- 
ing farm relief bill? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Let my request first be put. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Alabama? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. a 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I was about to make an observa- 
tion. May I say to the Senator from Alabama that many 
other Senators have had letters, perhaps not so numerous as 
those received by the Senator from Alabama. I have refrained 
even upon most important questions asking to have such let- 
ters printed in the Rscorp. I do not want to object to the 
Senator’s request, however. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator from Utah knows I have been 
severely attacked for the position I have taken, while other 
Senators have not been, so far as I know. There was no 
objection, was there, Mr. President, to my request to have 
these letters printed in the RecorpD? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There was no objection. 

The following are the letters referred to: 


TUSCUMBIA, ALA., January 28, 1927. 
Hon. J. THOMAS H¥EFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: I am writing to commend your stand on the Mexican 
situation and to approve of your speech made in the Senate the other 
day, and to also send you a copy of a pamphlet received through the 
mails by me this morning which bears out your statements made on the 
floor of the Senate. 

I have marked the pages which will show to the world and the 
country and to you the real purpose of the Knights of Columbus’s 
million-dollar fund. FI am also handing you herewith the envelope in 
which the circular was mailed showing that it was intended only for 
me, as it is marked “ personal.” What I can’t understand is why the 
pamphlet was sent to me, but these folks have a peculiar way of 
reaching out for the unsuspecting and endeavor to convince them before 
they have time to study all the phases of the question. 

With kind personal regards, I am 

Yours sincerely, 
WALTER F. MILLER. 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE Co., or HARTFORD, CONN., 
Rochester, N. Y., January 24, 1927 
Hon. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Siz: Every day I read the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and, of 
course, have read with great interest your wonderful spéeches re the 
Mexican situation. I can not at this time think of any service that 
any man is rendering his country that can compare with yours. Your 
speeches are being discussed in the Protestant churches of this city, and 
are awakening the people to a realization of what is taking place. I 
am of the opinion that if war with Mexico is averted it will be due 
to your honest, courageous, and single-handed fight against it. More 
power to you. May God bless you. For your comfort I suggest that 
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you read St, Matthew, chapter 10, beginning at the sixteenth verse, 


especially the twenty-second verse. I intend speaking before a group 
of men at the Young Men's Christian Association Wednesday evening, 
and shall quote extensively from your speeches. 
Again thanking you for your patriotic services, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
LEROY VAN DUSER, 
87 Croydon Road. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., January 21, 1927, 
Senator J. Tuomas HBFLIN, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Drak Sir: I wish to thank you for your speech on the Mexican situa- 
tion, showing up the work of the Knights of Columbus in their efforts 
to involve this country in war. As a native Alabamian, I am proud 
of you. Your speech rings true to the best traditions of our statesman- 
ship, from Washington and Jefferson to Calhoun, Clay, and Webster. 
Stand your ground. The great body of the people are with you. 

Very truly yours, 
F. D. JONES. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 15, 1927. 
Senator IH BFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE SIR: Congratulations. The most importaat message ever 
brought to the Senate Chamber was the one you delivered yesterday. 
You have dared to be a “ Daniel” and the only one who dared. More 
congratulations. Long live Senator HEFLIN is the prayer of 

Mr. AND Mrs. F. B. HARVEY. 
AUSTIN, TEX., January 21, 1927. 
Senator THOMAS IIEFLIN, 
Washington, D. O. 

DEAR SENATOR: Hundreds of thousands of red-blooded Texans ap- 
plaud and back your stand against our Government’s interference in 
Mexico’s internal affairs. 

You struck the heart of the trouble in your recent speech, naming 
the Knights of Columbus (acting for the Catholic church) as the 
busybody fomenting strife between the United States and Mexico and 
Nicaragua. The tons of lying propaganda that have been broadcasted 
by these agents of the Roman Pope, both by pamphlet and radio, and 
the suppression of reliable facts about conditions in the two Republics 
by the Rome-controlled press are enough to cause serious reflection hy 
lovers of truth and righteousness, It is alarming that our public men 
quail before Rome’s organized power and yield to its demands for 
political preferment. With practically 90 per cent of the two Houses 
of Congress Masons and Protestants, it is incredible and inexcusable 
that our beloved country should be facing the greatest peril of her 
history right now, though it is difficult to get our people to believe it. 

Rome is the implacable and uncompromising foe of civil and religious 
liberty, as every page.of her bloody history attests. Her strangle 
hold upon matters at Washington has kept the educational bill pigeon- 
holed for eight years, to the shame and disgrace of the people’s rep- 
resentatives. The whole of Protestant America, representing about 
80 per cent of the population, demands this righteous legislation, but 
without avail. May we not hope that you will use your influence to 
bring it out of its hiding place to the floor of the Senate for action? 

Now that you have indicted the militant arm of the only real enemy 
of our Government and other governments, if that enemy be convicted 
and then executed, world without end, you may consider that you have 
faithfully served your day and generation by the will of God and 
receive the plaudit, “ Well done, thou faithful servant, enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord.” 

Very truly, 
Wm. P. RYLANDER, 
(A native son of Alabama), 
209 East Thirteenth Street, Austin, Tea. 


JANUARY 29, 1927, 
Hon. J. T. HSFLIN, 


Washington, D. ©. 

My DEAR SENATOR: It has been with intensive interest that I have 
followed your speeches at this session, particularly in regard to the 
Nicaraguan and Mexican questions. 

Your references to three Presidents having been murdered by the 
same infinence was exactly correct, and in view of the fact that your 
life has boen threatened, it behooves you to be prepared at an instant’s 
notice to defend yourself; however, I would be more sure where my 
food is prepared and who had a hand in preparing it. 

Now, sir, you are a 100 per cent American, and I know something 
about what that means in this country. You have millions of real 
Americans behind you, and I hope you will continue to speak the truth 
when necessary. I am rather surprised, however, that you are alone in 
this matter. Where are the rest of the southern American Senators and 
those from the West, who have already proven themselves? 
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I am making this letter confidential, as I am giving my name and 
address, and hope you will destroy it. You know how we are situated 
up here. 

With best regards and congratulating you and hoping you may find 
time to drop me a line, I am 

Very truly yours, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 27, 1927. 
Hon. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

Dear SENATOR: I feel that I would be an ungrateful American citizen 
if I did not express to you my deep and sincere appreciation for the 
way you so nobly and in such an able manner placed the Mexican 
situation before the American people. 

I work in an office where the religious question is pretty evenly 
matched between the Protestants and Catholics, and just prior to your 
speech exposing the Catholic plot to get this country in war with 
Mexico, the Catholics were boasting daily about how ‘“ Uncle Sam” 
was going down and clean up Mexico. 

Since the day you gave such a masterful speech in the Senate on this 
Catholic propaganda to get us in war with Mexico, 1 have heard very 
little talk about Uncle Sam going over to clean up Mexico and even, 
the Catholic-controlied press have since that time been advocating 
arbitration instead of armed intervention. I am sure there is a large 
percentage of the Senators who are well informed on this Catholic 
plot to get this country to war with Mexico and I am sure there must 
be a goodly percentage who share your belief and secretly admire your 
courage, but for fear of criticism from the Catholic-controlled press 
they are too cowardly to openly take a stand with you, and this makes 
it all the more noteworthy and inspiring to see that you have practi- 
cally fought and won a battle alone. 

Pardon this lengthy letter. I wish to say in conclusion that I am 
from your adjoining State. My original home is Thomasville, Ga., and 
I know the folks back home must be proud of you, my State as well 
as Alabama. 

Yours very respectfully, 


POTLATCH, IDAHO, January 28, 1927. 
Hon. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR SENATOR: I have just finished reading in the Recorp of the 
15th instant your tilt with GıLLETT. Also I have read most of your 
other speeches on the subjects of Nicaragua and Mexico. 

You are right, and I hope you will ‘‘ stay with them.” Beyond all 
question, it was the purpose of Coolidge and Kellogg to overawe and 
bully Mexico if they could; if not, then war. But your speeches and 
others—-Borah’s for one—together with the indignant reaction of the 
people in general, have caused thew to “ get down off their high horse.” 
I believe the almost unanimous condemnation of their policy has caused 
them to abandon any such purpose for the present at least. 

But those who wish to override the Central American States will be 
heard from again. They have been at it for many years and will come 
again in due time. 

Hence, the need of some—the more the better—who will stand guard, 
like yourself. 

You will get plenty of abuse from the supporters of the administra- 
tion, and I therefore think it is no nyore than right that you should 
receive some commendation from the rest of us. That is why I write. 

More power to you. 

Yours truly, 


L. N. BALCH. 


ForT WORTH, TEx., January 19, 1927. 
Senator HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sr: I read in the Morning Record your brave and patriotic 
stand against those who would, if they could, entangle us in the affairs 
of other countries. I am glad that the spirit and courage of Patrick 
Henry is not dead; that it still lives and is manifest in your own dear 
self, and I hope is in others. 

Stay with them. Hit them again as time and need demands. 

Sincerely and admiringly yours, 


N. O. MURRAY. 


CHICAGO, ILL., January 24, 1927. 
Senator HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. O. 
HONORABLE Sir: This is just to express my appreciation of your 
speech in Congress in reference to the Mexico and Nicaragua situation. 
I am just an average American citizen. The avernge citizen is so 
prone to criticize and slow to show appreciation of work well executed. 
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Undoubtedly there are thousands who recognize the concern of your 
address, but you may never hear from them You may never again hear 
from me, but I hope you will keep up the fight for America first. 

Respectfully, 
IVAR ANDERSON, 
11350 South Fairfield Avenue. 
142 SEYMOUR STREET, 
Syrgcuse, N. Y., January 19, 1927. 
Hon. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
United States Senate Chamber, Washington, D. 0. — 

DEAR Sie: “ Bully for you.” You told the truth and the truth some- 
times hurts. 

There are organizations and interests that flourish best in the dark, 
and that wince under the light of truth, and you have demonstrated 
the truth of the possibly inelegant but appropriate saying thai “A 
stuck hog always squcals.” 

Y am a Republican, but put country before party. 

More power to you. 


Respectfully, 
FREDERICK HOOKER. 


MUSKOGEE, OKLA., January 19, 1927. 
United States Senator J, THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. 0. 

My Dear Senator: I am proud to know one man had the nerve 
to say what you had to say about the Mexican situation. You are 
right—the people are with you. Most men are political cowards. 

Respectfully your friend, 
E. L. HALSELL. 


COLLINS, OHIO, January 20, 1927. 


Senator J. T. HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. O. 

My Dmar Senator HerLIN: I want to thank you for your courage 
in calling the attention of the Senate and the people of the United 
States to the real cause of the trouble in Mexico, namely: “ Religion 
and oil.” Millions of people think exactly as you do. 

Leave Mexico alone to solve her own religious affairs, for it is 
none of our business! 

Let Americans who go to Mexico to exploit abide by Mexico’s laws! 
God bless you for your stand! 

Respectfully yours, l 
Rev, JOHN THOMPSON, 
Pastor M. E. Church. 


Kansas City, MoO., January 18, 1927. 
Senator J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. OC. 

Dewar SIR: As an American citizen, vitally interested in the welfare 
of our country, I wish to congratulate and thank you for the courage- 
ous stand you have taken for the right. 

Your attitude on the Mexican situation and the Roman propaganda 
as given in the daily press this morning will be greatly appreciated 
by thousands of men and women throughout the country, 

I wish that we had a whole Senate like you. 


Sincerely yours, 
H. B. DIEHL. 


LEXINGTON, MISS., January 19, 1927. 
Senator THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. OC. 

Dear Sir: Please permit me to express my sincere admiration for the 
splendidly courageous stand you have taken in the present controversy 
over the Mexican situation. 

I am indeed glad that “ the time has not come when a United States 
Senator can not raise his voice to keep his country out of war without 
being accused of intolerance.” 

In the opinion of a large percentage of people in this section you 
have taken a stand for the right. 

Yours very sincerely, 
R. M. STEPHENSON. 


FRANKLIN, IND., January 26, 1927. 
Hon. Senator HEFLin, 
Washington, D. ©. 

DEAR SIR: I have read with much interest extracts and comments in 
various papers, referring to your recent speech in Congress on the 
Mexican situation. 

It would seem that every citizen, and especially everyone who hap- 
pens to be looking after our interests in a representative way, should 
be interested in the welfare of our neighboring nation, and especially 
he must be when the two nations are discussing common interests. It 
would further seem that if anything should develop, likely to lead to 
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serious differences and even thoughts of military intervention, then the 
interest should grow and every real American, regardless of rank or 
responsibility, should manifest an interest. 

All this seems to be allowable, and even expected, provided the cause 
of the trouble is not mentioned. 

But when one dares to state what is or should be generally known as 
the real cause of this trouble, he is at once dubbed as an advocate of 
bigotry and intolerance, and held up as a proper object for rebuke and 
Villification, 

Why should it be thought improper to refer to a thing so generally 
Known? If the Knights of Columbus have done a wise thing and sug- 
gested a meritorious course of action, then by all means follow it up 
and support it; but if not, then disregard their suggestions and 
requests, but why not discuss the wisdom of their actions? 

I am certainly glad to know that you have the moral courage to place 
the whole matter in the limelight where the world can see it. 

Why should one hesitate, or why should he be expected to apologize 
for his action in contending for the principles of our fathers who made 
our Government what it is? 

Respectfully, just a common American citizen, 
JAMES V., DEER. 
DOTHAN, ALA., January 24, 1927. 
Hon. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR HEFLIN: You need have no fear about the people 
being behind you in your recent skirmish in the Senate about the situa- 
tion with Mexico and the relation of the Knights of Columbus thereto. 
I am glad that there is one Senator with courage enough to speak 
his convictions. The people do not want war even with a weaker 
nation, and they certainly do not want war over such a small pretext 
with Mexico, trying to regulate and govern its internal affairs, over 
oil-land matters or church disputes. 

If you have your speeches in the Senate in pamphlet form, please 
send me one. 

With regards to you, I am, 

Yours truly, 
H. K. MARTIN, 
Judge of Probate, Houston County. 


ae 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, January 24, 1927. 
Hon. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. O. 

DEAR SENATOR HEFLIN: I have read carefully the daily CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD and have been greatly interested in the splendid way 
you have presented the case against the Knights of Columbus. 

Your points have been well taken and your arguments have been 
logically conclusive. There is no question about the correctness of your 
position ; that Philadelphia resolution was and is nothing but a direct 
threat as well as a demand that our Government must intervene and 
stop the Calles Government from enforcing their law or else they pro- 
posed to do it with their 800,000 K. C. and the $1,000,000 they ordered 
asscssed of their membership to purchase arms and munitions. 

There are thousands of good men and women in Ohio that join me 
in extending our appreciation of and admiration for a Senator who is 
not afraid to stand up and defend our Nation against the dictatorial 
and revolutionary tactics of the Roman Catholic hierarchy. 

Again assuring you of our appreciation, I am, 

Most cordially yours, 
W. L. Hickey, 
1900 Sullivant Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 


SAN FERNANDO, CALIF., January 24, 1927, 
Hon. Senator HEFLIN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

DEAR HONORABLE SENATOR: The Old Book says, “ Words fitly spoken 
are as apples of gold in pictures of silver.” Such were your words 
concerning the dispute with Mexico and the Knights of Columbus. And 
the speed with which the administration came down from its arro- 
gance and said it would arbitrate with Mexico—the only decent inter- 
national method—shows you hit the vital spot. 

Yours most respectfully, 
L. D. RATLIFF. 


PALMER, MASS., January 26, 1927. 
Hon. J. THOMAS HEFLIN. 

My Dear SIR: I am 76 years of age and do admire a man of your 
ability and courage, who has a backbone and a will to tell the truth 
and speak it where others are afraid to relieve their minds. Our 
President gained his high position by using a backbone at a time well 
known in our State and all the United States. 

You are a Democrat and a man. I have been and am a Republican, 
go called; however, there is no Republican other than President Coolidge 
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I would vote for rather than J. THoMAsS HBFLIN at this present time, 
as I consider that America would be safe with one like yourself at head 
of our United States. 
Yours very truly, 
DANIEL F. HOLDEN, 
110 State Avenue. 


Lone BEACH, CALIF., January 19, 1927. 
Senator HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. O. 

My DEAR SENATOR: I can not resist the “temptation” to write you 
and commend you on the stand taken on the floor in the Mexican con- 
troversy, especially the red-blooded American spirit shown on the 
Knights of Columbus affair. 

We need more like you, and I am indeed sorry I am not a citizen of 
Alabama, whereby I could show my appreciation and vote for you 
when you are again a candidate. 

I am a Missouri Democrat, having received two Appointments as 
postmaster of my home town, Callao, under President Wilson. 

Never mind about the “ war logs of the Potomac,” “ stick to the ship 
and let ’em rave.” 

Very respectfully, 
GEORGE P. HICKS, 
264 Temple Avenue. 


WAGNER, 8. DAK., January 20, 1927. 
Hon. THOMAS HBFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 
DEAR Siz: God bless you. 
Faithfully yours, 
C. F. DUNHAM. 


THE BAPTIST BIBLE INSTITUTE, 
New Orleans, La., January 19, 1927. 
Senator HEFLIN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

My DEAR SENATOR: The morning papers bring to us the account of 
the discussions in the Senate concerning the Mexican situation and the 
remarks that you made with reference to the activities of the Roman 
Catholics in that direction. 

I am sending you this word to thank you for the courage you have 
shown in this discussion, and I only hope you will “stand pat” and 
push this matter until the K. C.’s understand that they can not with 
impunity put on their propaganda to involve our Nation in a war with 
a friendly nation in order that the Roman Catholic Caureu may reap 
gome benefit therefrom. 

I lived in Mexico for 14 years—know the country, its history, its 
people, and I know that President Calles is right in trying to break the 
strangle hold the “ holy mother church” has on that unhappy people. 
He needs our heartiest sympathy at this time, and if we will give it 
I believe he will bring about a condition down there that will preclude 
any more revolutions for years to come. 

It is strange to me that the Knights can meddle in politics all they 
please and nothing is said about it, but when a Protestant dares open 
his mouth the whole bunch deplores the lugging of religion into politics. 

God bless you and make you a great blessing at this time when we 
sadly need men of courage and conviction at the National Capital. 

Pardon me for intruding on your time. 

Very truly, 
eT re ae ee 


DENVER, COLO., January 19, 1927, 
Hon, J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Senator from Alabama, Washington, D. O. 

DEAR Stn: I want to thank you with all my heart for the fight you 
are making. 

I am a Republican, but I hope I may have the privilege of voting 
for you for President next election. 

You are about the only Senator with nerve enough to oppose the 
Roman Catholic machine. 

Yours truly, 
GORDON A. SECHLER, 

` 3756 Osceola Street, Denver, Colo. 


CARUTHERSVILLE, Mo., January 20, 1927. 
Hon. J. THOMAS HHFLIN, 
Washington, D. O. 

Dear Sir: This is to congratulate you for your wonderful speech 
in the Senate the other day. I wish there were more of them up there 
that would have the grit to get up on the floor of the Senate and tell 
it to the world, as you have done. You hit the nail square on the head. 

As an American citizen, a voter, a taxpayer, and a veteran of the 
late World War who saw 10 months’ service in France, I wish to thank 
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you for your great courage, and I feel quite sure that these sentiments 
are the sentiments of thousands and thousands, yes millions, of other 
Americans that see this thing like I do, even though you may not 
receive a personal letter from each and every one of them. 
With best regards and well wishes, I remain, 
Respectfully and sincerely yours, 
A. A. TILMAN. 


‘= WINCHESTER, VA., January 21, 1927. 
The Hon. Senator HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Your talk in the Senate on ti: Mexican situation was 
fire, and I want you to know that Iindorse it, and that there are plenty 
of others. Keep on in the good work. 

Sincerely, 
FRANK M. ANDERSON, 
815 Gray Avenue, 


SOUTH DEERFIELD, MASS., January 22, 1987. 
J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: Inclosed you will find some clippings from the 
Boston Post and the Springfield Republican, of Massachusetts, relating 
to your speech in the Senate the 18th concerning the Knights of Colum- 
bus resolution. I thought you might possibly like to know how the 
newspapers of New England informed their readers of your stand on 
the principles and ideals of Americanism. Comparing the news items 


į with the Recorp shows that all the news is not good news and some 


distortion was apparently necessary. 

Personally I want to congratulate you on your stand as a fearless 
champion of the Americans in your State and of the Nation. If we 
might have a few more of your stamp, a real American might be proud 
of his birthright. 

I sincerely hope you will continue to speak the truth where and when 
you find it. 

May I remain, 

Gratefully yours, 
FREDERICK D. SULLIVAN, D. M. D. 


AKRON, OHIO, January 22, 1927. 
To Senator HEFLIN, 
of Alabama: 

You are certainly to be commended for your stand on questions of 
so great importance to the people of the United States. l 
The worth of a representative of the people at Washington should 
be measured by his standing by his conviction of what he believes is 
right. 

I am sure what I am saying meets with the approval of a lot more 
of my associates, and that a man should be strongly supported who 
takes what he is convinced is right and the truth and stands by it 
regardless of what someone else may say about him, 

Yours for success, 
C. C. MCCULLOUGH, 
1158 Second Avenue. 


WILMINGTON, N, C., January 22, 1927, 
Hon. J. THOMAS HEFLIN. 
_ My DEAR Senator: I want to thank you for your fearless fight in 
the Senate on the Mexican question. 
I am, 
Yours truly, 
H. W. HUNTER, 
Member of George Washington Council No. 67 of the 
Junior Order United American Mechanics. 


KEWANEE, ILL., January 19, 1927. 
Senator HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR: You have done a great service to our country in your 
effort to bring before the people the real cause of the present difficulty 
between the United States Government and the Mexican Republic. 

Senator REED of Missouri is quite correct in his statement that there 
will be no war between the two countries if a little more sunlight is 
allowed to shine upon the real issues involved and the American 
people come to the realization that it is a religious issue between the 
Roman Catholic Church and the Mexican people. 

Your public reward will be criticism and you will never be placed in 
the Hall of Fame for your efforts, but you will live in the hearts and 
minds of real Americans and they will bless you for the service 
rendered. 

Please accept the thanks and sincere wishes of, 


Yours respectfully, L. T. OUTTEN. 
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NEw YORK, January 22, 1927, 
Senator J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. . 

DEAR SIR: In support of your contention that the Catholics have 
been attenrpting to embroil the United States with Mexico in order to 
help their church in its difficulties with the Mexican Government, may 
I point out a legal opinion written by William D. Gutlrie, president 
of the Association of the Bar of the City of New York, which was pub- 
lished in the New York Times of Sunday, December 5, 1926. This 
opinion fairly bristles with warlike sentiments, and considering subse- 
quent comments in the same newspaper, it appears that Guthrie was 
paid by some Catholic organization for his opinion. It is openly 
admitted that the opinion is to be used in attempting to stir the 
United States Senate into some sort of action, to say nothing of the 
deliberate spreading of propaganda hostile to the Mexican Government 
and inimical to our own Government. 

There are plenty of stringent laws to prevent just such outbursts as 
Guthrie’s, and plenty of laws to punish such offenders. 

Yours very truly, 


BECKLEY, W. VA., January 22, 1927. 
Hon. J. THOMAS H4FLIN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SIR: I want to congratulate you on your debate on our Mezi- 
can policy. You are absolutely right, and the people owe you an ever- 
lasting debt of gratitude for saving this country from an unnecessary, 
uncalled for, and disgraceful war with Mexico. I would like to have 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD that has your speech in it as the news- 
papers here give JIM RwHD’S, BRUCE’S, and others’ speeches in full and 
only a few sentences from yours. 

Give them straight goods. The people generally are with you. 

Yours respectfully, 
MILTON CURTIS. 


PORTLAND, OREG., January 24, 1927. 
DEAR SENATOR: Congratulations on your stand on foreign policy. I 
am a Republican, but still loyal to the United States of America. 


Yours truly, H. B. NOLAND 


Kansas City, Mo., January 27, 1927. 
Hon. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. O. 

DEAR SENATOR: After reading of the stand you have taken in the 
Senate I want to say that I heartily indorse all you say and am glad 
to know that we have a man in the Senate that is not afraid to speak 
his sentiments. 


May you keep up the good work, and let them have no rest. May 
God bless you. I am, 
Yours truly, Z. C. BARNES, 


126 North Lawn, Kansas Oity, Mo. 
MOUNT PLEASANT, PA., January 28, 1927. 
Hon. James T. HBFLIN, 
United States Senate. 

Dwar SENATOR: Your exposure of the methods used by the Knights 
of Columbus in interfering in the troubles in Mexico meets my hearty 
concurrence, for not only are they the cause of the trouble they are 
having in that country just now, but these same Knights of Columbus 
are largely responsible for the trouble that we have had in the United 
States for the past few years. We are glad to know that we have one 
United States Senator who is not afraid to do his duty. Keep up the 
good work. More than seventy millions of loyal Americans are with 
you in this matter. 

Gro. W. FULTZ. 


BENNINGTON, VT., January 27, 1927. 
Hon. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. O. 

My Dear Sir: Thank God we still have some fearless Americans in 
the Senate that are not afraid to tell the truth. So delicate an exposé 
as the doings of the Catholic Church in this country will bring con- 
demnation from Pope lovers, but the loyal 100 per cent Americans 
are with you to a man. 

Keep up the good work, and may the Lord bless and protect you. 

Respectfully, 
FRANK R. FLEMING. 


NEW YORK, January 28, 1927. 
Hon. Senator HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. O. 

My Dpak SIR: I want to congratulate you on your noble stand for 
Americanism in the Mexican question, and trust you will stand firm and 
guard the interests of our great country. We need more men such as 
you to guard the interest of our American people. 
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Trusting you will keep up the fight and awaken some of the sleeping 
Americans in Washington whom the people elect to represent them, 
I beg to remain 

Sincerely yours, 
J. W. YATES. 


WEBSTER GROVES, MoO., 
St. Louis County, January 26, 1927, 
Senator J. THOMAS HBFLIN, 
Washington, D. O. 

DEAR SENATOR HEFLIN: May I commend you for your recent speech 
relative to the Mexican situation and your fearless and outspoken 
attacks upon those who would aid capitalists and religious bigots to 
use our country and its prestige to further their interests in the unfor- 
tunate Mexico, which they keep in a turmoil. I urge that you keep up 
the good fight until good results come. 

Respectfully, 
Wma. S. CURD. 


oma 


CORINNA, ME., January 25, 1927. 
Senator HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. O. 

HONORABLE SIR: I am voicing the sentiments of numerous citizens in 
this locality by heartily commending the attitude you have taken on 
the Mexican situation. We fully appreciate the amount of moral courage 
necessary in maintaining your stand. I would that we had more men 
of your type in the Senate. 

Respectfully yours, 
L. M. AVERY AND OTHERS. 
Los ANGELES, January 19, 1927. 
Senator HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. O. 

Dark Sır: Just a few lines to tell you how much I admire you for 
the fearless stand you have taken in regard to the Nicaraguan question. 
I thank God for men like you, who are not afraid to state openly that 
it is the Roman hierarchy and the Knights of Columbus who are re- 
sponsible for the whole trouble. God grant that you may be the meang 
of opening the eyes of thousands of our weak-kneed and “ tolerant” 
Protestants before it is entirely too late. 

I pray that many others in the Senate and House of Representatives 
may wake up and stand shoulder to shoulder with you in this fight. 

Your truly, 
l Mrs. ADDIE BRETAKE, 
4031 Hubbard Avenue. 


SPEAEFISH, S. DAK., January 25, 1927. 
J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

We, the undersigned organization, take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate you on your fearless and patriotic stand taken in respect to 
the Mexican situation. Your speech on the floor of the Senate in behalf 
of the peace and welfare of America is an admirable expression of true 
American principles. 

° VOTERS’ LEAGUE OF SPEARFISH. 


RALEIGH, N. C., January 25, 1927. 
Senator THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Have heard nothing but praise of your attack on the Knights of 
Columbus effort to embroil us with Mexico. Catholics are undoubtedly 
doing everything possible to stir up trouble over the Mexican situation. 
Don’t let them get away with it without being exposed. The people 
are with you. 

G. E. BOBBITT. 


St, JOHN, KANS., January 19, 1927. 
Hon. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sır: We want to congratulate you on the fearless stand you 
have taken in the United States Senate on the Mexican trouble. 


We wish the United States Senate had more just such men. 
Yours respectfully, 
F. E. WELCH. 


WAKEFIELD, MASS., January 20, 1927. 
DEAR SENATOR HEFLIN: Your bold stand in the recent contest between 
you and Mr. ReED and others on what they termed the “religious 
issue’? meets my hearty concurrence. You represent the ideals of true 
Americans, Criticized? Yes. And your answer is complete, “ Because 
of Catholic constituents and presidential ambition.” I know them. 
My 47 years as a member of the Boston bar has proved to me the hand 
of Rome ever against the little red schoolhouse and always in politics. 
Most sincerely, 


eee e 
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Gate City BAPTIST CHURCH, 
Birmingham, Ala., January 17, 1927. 

Whereas the attention of the general public has been centered 
on the Mexican situation for the past several months and whereas 
we view with alarm the strained relations that are at present exist- 
ing between the United States and Mexico, we do not believe that 
any good cause exists for this unfriendly relationship and believe that 
all good people should protest against this threatened war: Now 
‘therefore be it 

Resolved by the Gate City Baptist Church in regular conference as- 
sembled, That we go on record as opposing the entrance of this Nation 
into a war with Mexico; be it further 

Resolved, That we deeply appreciate the speech of our Congressman, 
Grorem HUDDLESTON, which was recently made in Washington, and 
that we take this opportunity to thank him and pledge our cooperation: 
and support, and urge him to continue to put forth every effort looking 
toward restoring harmony between our Government and the Mexican 
Government; be it further 

Resolved, That we appreciate the attitude of our Senator Tom 
HeFLIN, and we thank you for his efforts in the United States Senate 
to bring order out of chaos and again restore the former friendly 
relations between our Government and the Mexican Government, and 
we urge that you continue to work to this end. Assuring you of our 
moral support; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be spread on the minutes 
of the Gate City Baptist Church and that a copy each be forwarded 
to Congressman Grorcn IIuUDDLESTON, Senator Tom HEFLIN, and that 
copy be furnished the press. 

G. E. EuBANKS, Moderator. 
W. T. GARRIGAN, Church Clerk. 
HOPE, ARK., January 25, 1927. 
Hon, J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Drar SENATOR Heruin: You are the only Senator that I recall 
who ever stood upon the floor of the United States Senate Chamber 
and dared denounce the pretended claim of the so-called primacy of the 
so-called Pope of Rome. You did not say so in these words, but you 
did say that Christ did not single out and establish the Catholic Church 
to the exclusion of all other churches. That is sound sense that is 
liberalism and toleration! Only those holding to the antiquated tenets 
of the Romanish Church can ever become seriously menacing or dan- 
gerously intolerant in the United States. 

I had taken cognizance of the resolution adopted by the Knights of 
Columbus in convention at Philadelphia in August, 1926, and other 
Catholic propaganda for intervention by the United States Government 
in Mexican affairs, and did not see how it was possible for such rotten 
stuff to escape congressional airing. 

Now that the attention of the thinking people of the Nation has 
been called to the subtle and insidious schemes of the Romish dig- 
nitaries and their satellites, the Knights of Columbus, to embroil this 
country in war with Mexico, we should not be overconfident but pro- 
ceed more cautiously than ever in bringing about peaceful relationship 
and reconciliation between this country and the Republic of Mexico, 
for there are shrewd politicians in the Roman priesthood on both sides 
of the Rio Grande who are conniving, cunning as a fox, to restore the 
Catholic Church to its former glory in Mexico, viz, the Catholic system 
to the exclusion of all other forms of Christian worship. 

The Romish claims of temporal power and apostolic succession are 
absolutely subversive of true Americanism, and intolerance and perse- 
cution are sure to follow in any country where Roman Catholicism 
predominates. . 

I commend your course in the Senate, and hope that you may remain 
vigorous and strong in body and mind for many years to come. 

Yours respectfully, 


F. N. PORTER. 


BLOCTON FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH, 
Blocton, Ala. 
On account of apparent unfriendly relations now existing between 


our Government and the Government of Mexico, wherein war is being 


threatened ; 

We, the members of Blocton First Baptist Church, do humbly peti- 
tion our Honorable President Calvin Coolidge, and the Honorable 
Members of our United States Congress and Senate to use every 
honorable means of friendship to bring about a friendly condition be- 
tween our beloved United States Government and the Government of 
Mexico : Therefore be it 

Resolred— 

1. That we heartily commend the members of the United States 
Senate and Congress, who have earnestly opposed United States inter- 
vention in the present Mexican troubles ; 

2. That we are opposed to all wars, unless it be for the protection 
of our own lives and liberties in our own country; 
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3. That we favor a friendly arbitration of all differences arising 
between our own Government and our neighbor Governments; 

4. That a copy of these resolutions be sent to our Honorable Presi- 
dent, and also to the following members of Congress and the Senate: 
GEORGE HUDDLESTON, J. THOMAS HEFLIN, Oscare W. UNDERWOOD, W. S. 
OLIVER, and P. B. BOWLIN. 

A copy placed upon our church record, and a copy sent to the press 
for publication. 

Done by order of the church in regular assembly. 

This January the 23d, 1927. 

C. B. Martin, Pastor, 
C. M. BISHOP. Church Clerk. 


STROMSBURG, NEBR., January 19, 1927. 
To the Hon. Senator HEFLIN, of Alabama. 

Dear Sir: Have just finished reading the account of your speech 
in the Senate of Monday, and congratulate you on your fearless stand. 
Not a question of a doubt but that you are absolutely correct on your 
stand, and I assure you that thousands of people of the Middle West 
are supporting you in this matter. 

Yours very truly, 


W. Frep JOHNSON. 


Hon. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. ©. 

DEAR SiR: May I ask you to accept my congratulations for the posi- 
tion you have taken in regard to the activities of the Roman Catholic 
Church in this country. Reports of your statements upon the floor 
of the Senate have been read with interest and satisfaction. 

Here, in Massachusetts, we live in the hotbed of Catholicism, and 
are constantly reminded of the true intent of that organization and the 
ever-growing need of fighting against it if we do not want to follow 
in the path that other countries have followed to their sorrow. 

Very truly yours, 


WeEsT END, BIRMINGHAM, ALA., January 26, 1997. 
Senator J. T. HEFLIN, | 
Washington, D. O. 

DEAR SENATOR HEFLIN: I have noticed with very much interest what 
has been said by the various Senators and Congressmen up there 
here of late on the Mexican situation, and I, with a great many others 
here in West End, were glad to read what the papers said of the 
speech you made on this subject. I have heard quite a little comment 
on it. I have thought for a long time that you were on the right 
side, but now I am sure you are, and I am glad that we have got 
men up there that have got the courage and I might say the back- 
bone to speak their convictions. I firmly believe that you have a 
higher place in the minds of the people by having spoken as you did. 

With best regards, I am 

Respectfully, 


F. E. HEARN. 


2 KANSAS CITY, KANS., January 26, 1997. 
Senator HEFLIN, 


Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: You will no doubt receive many letters from some of the 
Catholic faith, scoring you on the speech you made on the floor. This 
you well know will be from orders of the priesthood. I want you to 
know the 100 per cent Americans and the thinking class are for you. 
Your State can well be proud of you. No doubt there are many in 
the Senate who have wishbones, but you have a backbone. 

Stand by your convictions. We are for you even though we are on 
the other side of the fence politically. 

Yours truly, 


Curtis F., SMITH, 
Thirteenth and Rtewart Avenue. 


ed 


EL DoRADO, KANS., January 26, 1987. 
Hon. J. THOMAS HEPFLIN, 


Washington, D. CO. 

DEAR Sin: I receive the CONGRESSIONAL RecorD daily and read every 
word relative to the Mexico-Nicaragua situation. 

I am especially interested in the fight you are putting up on the 
Senate floor, and I want to congratulate and encourage you. Don’t let 
the Knights of Columbus bring a war upon us if it is in your power 
to prevent it. Let not your courage weaken; there are thousands of 
folk over our great Nation watching you, and praying that God 
will give you strength to endure. 

Just your type of a man is what we need for President of our United 
States—TI hope to see you there. 

Respectfully, 
J. D. Musick, M. D. 


1927 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., January 27, 1927. 
Hon. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Congress Hall, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR SIR: Keep up the fight. “ Don’t give up the ship.” 
you shall succeed and avert war. 


We can only avert war by electing men to the highest offices of the |. 


land, who are there to represent the people as a whole, and not those 
who work hard at tearing coupons from bonds. When such men will 
fill every seat in Congress and the White House (especially), then there 
will not be any wars. 
Yours for cternal peace on earth, 
HARRY LOPATIN, 
875 Stone Avenue. 

WADLEY, ALA., January 28, 1927. 

Hon. ToM HEFLIN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR: The Methodist Church at Pleasant Hill voted to 
thank you for your stand in regard to the Mexican trouble and ask 
that you do all you can to keep us out of war with Mexico, and tell 
you we are with you. 


Thanking you for your stand and trusting that you may be able | 


to kecp our country out of war, 
Respectfully, 
J. P. WEST, 
Pastor Methodist Episcopal Church, South, Wadley. Circuit, 


2121 Sansom STREET, 
Philadelphia, Tuesday, January 25, 1927. 
Hon. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Congress Hall, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SIR: I take great pleasure in commending you for the cour- 
ageous stand you took, also the wonderful speech you made in the 
United States Senate Chamber, and I can truthfully say I wish we 
here in Pennsylvania had a J. THOMAS HEFLIN down in Washington. 
T only heard parts of your speech read last night at a little gathering 
af faithful Protestants. 

Very truly yours, 
T. HARRY JILLARD, 
Notary Public, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, January 18, 1927. 
Hon. Senator THOMAS HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. OC. 

Dear Sir: You are to be congratulated on your stand in the Mexican 
erisis. I am inclosing several clippings, taken from the local press, 
which show that the Knights of Columbus contradict themselves. 

I sincerely hope that our Senators will some day wake up. * * œ 

Sincerely, l 
ELMER E. DIMMERMANN. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., January 18, 1927. 
Hon. J. THOMAS HBFLIN, 
Washington, D. O. 

DEAR SENATOR: I congratulate you upon the stand you bave taken 
against a possible war with Mexico. I appreciate the speech that you 
made relative to this matter, and I think you voiced the sentiment of 
the majority of people in this State. 

Respectfully yours, 
G. C. Boner. 


eee 


DINUBA, CALIF., January 26, 1927. 
Tom IIEFLIN, 
Alabama Senator, Washington, D. C.: 

We, a group of men numbering some 500, use this means of express- 
ing our appreciation of your stand on the Mexican situation; also the 
million-dollar fund raised other than for education; also for your 
grit to fight for the American against foreign entanglement. 

H. C. WILKENSON, 
For Oommiittee. 
NorTH MCKINNEY BAPTIST CHURCH, 
McKinney, Tex., January 29, 1927. 
Senator HEFLIN, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Siz: I have been reading some of your statements concerning 
the situation in Mexico. I thoroughly indorse all you have said. I 
feel that you have taken the courageous stand, and that the majority 
of the right-thinking people in America are behind you. I have just 
read “The Mexican People and the Church,” by Arturo M. Elias. I 
think it is one of the finest things I have read on the Mexican situa- 
tion. I feel that it ought to have a wide circulation. 

If at any time I can be of any service to you in spreading the truth 
about the situation in Mexico, just let me know. I am pastor of a 
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church of over 600 membe in a town of over 12,000 people and am 


| praying that God will give you the courage to keep up the fight in 


spite of all the threats of the Knights of Columbus, 
Cordially yours, 


C. Y. DOSSEY. 
FARM RELIEF 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, of course, the Senator from 
Oregon (Mr. McNary] will not expect his request to be sub- 
mitted without a quorum of the Senate being present? 

Mr. McNARY. No. I ask the Senator from Maine [Mr. 


. HALE] to yield to me in order that I may present a request for 


unanimous consent for consideration after the roll shall have 
been called. 

Mr. HALE. Does the Senator from Oregon mean that he is 
going to seek, after the roll call, to displace the naval bill? 

Mr. McNARY. Oh, no; I wish merely to propose a unani- 
mous-consent agreement, which, if accepted, of course will, in 
a measure, make definite the course of procedure within the 
next few days. 

Mr. HALE. But if it shall not be accepted, will the Senator 
then withdraw his request? 

Mr. McNARY. If any Senator objects to the unanimous- 
consent agreement, that will end it. 

Mr. HALE. Then the Senator will allow us.to go back to 
the consideration of the naval appropriation bill? 

Mr. McNARY. Certainly; I would not interfere in the 
slightest way with the splendid efforts of the Senator in the 
consideration of the naval bill. 

Mr. HALE. Very well. 

Mr. DILL. Why not proceed to the consideration of the 
naval bill and finish it? 

Mr. McNARY. I desire first, before yielding the fioor, to 
propose my request for a unanimous-consent agreement, and I 
ask that it may now he read by the clerk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Ordered, by unanimous consent, that on the calendar day of Satur- 
day, February 5, 1927, at not later than 4 o’clock p. m., the Senate 
will proceed to vote, without further debate, upon any amendment that 
may be pending, any amendment that may be offered, and upon the bill 
(S. 4808) to establish a Federal farm board to aid in the orderly 
marketing and in the control and disposition of the surplus of agricul- 
tural commodities, through the regular parliamentary stages to its 
final disposition; that on the calendar day of Tuesday, February 8, 
1927, at not later than 4 o’clock p. m., the Senate will procced to 
vote, without further debate, upon the motion made by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEPPER] that the Senate recede from certain 
Senate amendments and concur in the House amendments to certain 
other Senate amendments to the bill (H. R. 2), the. so-called McFadden- 
Pepper banking bill, and upon any motion or amendment that it may 
be in order to propose to the House amendments to the said Senate 
amendments; and that after the hour of 12 o’clock noon on each of the 
said days no Senator shall speak more than once nor longer than 15 
minutes upon the pending measures or any amendment offered thereto 
or any motion in relation thereto. 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk Will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Bayard George McKellar Sackett 
Bingham Gerry McLean Schall 
Bratton Glass McMaster Sheppard 
Broussard Goff McNary Shipstead 
Bruce Gooding Mayfield Shortridge 
Cameron Hale Means Smith 
Capper Ilarris Metcalf Steck 
Caraway Harrison Moses Stewart 
Copeland Heflin Norbeck Trammell 
Couzens Ilowell Nye Tyson 
Curtis Johnson Oddie Walsh, Mont, 
Deneen Jones, Wash. Overman Warren 
Dill Kendrick Pepper Wheeler 
Edge Keyes Phipps Wilis 
Edwards King Reed, Mo. 

Ferris La Follette Reed, Pa 

Frazier Lenroot Robinson, Ind. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-five Senators having answered 
to their names, a quorum is present. The clerk will read the 
request for unanimous consent presented by the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. McNary]. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Ordered, by unanimous consent, that on the calendar day of Saturday, 


February 5, 1927, at not later than 4 o’cleeck p. m., the Senate will pro- 
ceed to vote, without further debate, upon any amendment that may be 
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pending, any amendment that may be offered, and upon the bill (S. 
4808) to establish a Federal farm board to aid in the orderly marketing 
and in the control and disposition of the surplus of agricultural com- 
modities through the regular parliamentary stages to its final disposi- 
tion; that on the calendar day of Tuesday, February 8, 1927, at not 
later than 4 o’clock p. m., the Senate will proceed to vote, without fur- 
ther debate, upon the motion made by the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr, PEPPER] that the Senate recede from certain Senate amendments 
and concur in the House amendments to certain other Senate amend- 
ments to the bill H. R. 2, the so-called McFadden-Pepper banking bill, 


and upon any motion or amendment that it may be in order to propose 


to the House amendments to the said Senate amendments, and that 
after the hour of 12 o’clock noon on each of the said days no Senator 
shall speak more than once nor longer than 15 minutes upon the pend- 
ing measures or any amendment offered thereto or any motion in 
relation thereto. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. HOWELL. Mtr. President, I suggest that the date in con- 
nection with the banking bill be changed to February 10, 
instead of February 8. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield to 
me, speaking for those who are earnestly desirous of pressing 
the banking bill to a vote, our objective is the fixing of a rea- 
sonable time with reference to the other business of the Senate, 
and if the date is definite and the time reasonably remote so as 
to give opportunity for dealing with the appropriation bills and 
the farm-relief measure in the interval, we shall make no in- 
sistence upon any particular day. In other words, if the date 
suggested by the Senator from Nebraska better suits the judg- 
ment of the Senate as a time when the banking bill should be 
disposed of, we would not be disposed to insist on an earlier 
date. 

Mr. HOWELL. I suggest, then, that the unanimous-consent 
agreement be modified by changing the date “ February 8” to 
“ February 10.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the request for 
unanimous consent will be modified according to the suggestion 
of the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, on this side we can not 
hear what the Senator from Nebraska says. 

Mr. HOWELL. I suggest that the date for voting upon the 
bill be changed from the 8th until the 10th of February. It 
simply advances the date two days. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, before that modification 
is made, I should like to ask if there is any objection to post- 
poning the date for voting on the farm-relief bill from Saturday 
until Monday? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I assume that that inquiry is 
addressed to me. 

I think the purpose sought to be accomplished is well car- 
ried out if the date is made definite. I understand from the 
Senator from Minnesota that he intends to be out of the city 
on that date. Personally, I should like to have him here at 
the time, on account of the very valuable assistance he can 
render; and, as far as I am concerned, in proposing a unani- 
mous-consent agreement, I should be willing to have the date 
deferred until Monday rather than Saturday. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I suggest that the 
unanimous-consent agreement should make some provision as 
to when these measures are to be taken up for consideration. 
Otherwise, we may be placed in the position, through the 
pressure from appropriation bills, of having these bills under 
consideration only on the days mentioned, when debate would 
be limited to 15 minutes on amendments. 

I suggest to the Senator from Oregon, who proposed this 
agreement, that there should be some provision with regard to 
the time when the farm bill is to be taken up; and I suggest 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania that there should be some 
consideration given as to the time when the banking bill will 
be taken up. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, may I ask if the dates have 
been changed with reference to both bills? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question has not been put to 
the Senate as yet. . 

Mr. MOSES. No; but the Senator from Oregon, who pro- 
posed the unanimous-consent agreement—— 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
modify his proposed agreement? 

Mr. McNARY. Yes, Mr. President; in the two particulars 
that have been mentioned, namely, for the vote on the farm bill 
on Monday, and for the vote on the banking bill on the 10th, 
which is Thursday. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator modifies his proposed 


agreement in that way? 
Mr. McNARY. Yes; I suggest those modifications. 
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Mr. MOSES. I suggest to the Senator from Wisconsin that 
the events of this afternoon have shown that it is not necessary 
to have a bill before the Senate in order to discuss it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I realize that fact; but, nevertheless, 
both of these measures are very important, in my judgment; 
and it seems to me that a time should be fixed when each of 
them is to be taken up for discussion ; in other words, that there 
should be some provision for general debate upon both bills. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I agree with what is said by 
the Senator from Wisconsin. There ought to be for another 
reason, too. While these are both very important measures, and 
none of us would like to impede them in any degree, there are 
other measures of very grave importance before the Senate 
Which should have some opportunity of presentation here and 
some opportunity of being heard. 

I have sat here, sir, with a measure upon the steering com- 
mittee’s list, anxious to bring it before the Senate at such time 
as should be convenient for the Senate and in accordance with 
its rules; and I agree with the Senator from Wisconsin that a 
specific time for the farm bill to be before the Senate should be 
fixed, and a specific time for the McFadden bill to be before 
the Senate should be fixed. In the remaining period, then, 
between now and the dates that are fixed for the final votes, if 
there be any of that period which shall not be devoted to those 
two bills, we may take up other important legislation and not 
be met with parliamentary objections and with technical ob- 
shes So I trust that we may fix the particular times for 
each. 

-Mr. KING. Mr. President, this morning, when the Senator 
from Pennsylvania had the floor and coupled these two bills 
together, and suggested that a unanimous-consent agreement be 
entered into for their consideration, I replied that he should not 
yoke them together. That has been done in the proposition 
now before us. 

I am willing to displace any bill now and proceed to the con- 
sideration of the banking bill, even though the appropriation 
bills have the right of way. The short session is primarily for 
the purpose of taking care of the appropriations for the next 
fiscal year. I am unwilling now to fix the time for voting on 
any bill of importance, unless it be the banking bill, so long as 
we have eight appropriation bills undisposed of. 

It is obvious that if the McNary bill is taken up it is bound 
to interfere with appropriation bills. That bill is a very im- 
portant one. I do not think that at this time, in advance of the 
bill being before us with full opportunity to know its provisions, 
we ought to be called upon to assent to the fixing of a time when 
it may be voted upon. 

Reluctantly, therefore, I feel constrained to object. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, may I not appeal to the justice 
and good sense of the able Senator from Utah that he might 
suggest some modification that would still retain the substance 
of the proposal which I have made? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I shall be glad to confer with the 
Senator later. We have the naval appropriation bill before us. 
I would have no objection to taking up the bill for considera- 
tion after other important bills that have been on the calendar 
for months have been disposed of and after the appropriation 
bills have been passed. 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator will recall that there is only one 
appropriation bill pending before the Senate that has reached 
the calendar, and from the outlook it appears that we will 
dispose of that measure to-day. 

Mr. KING. I suggest to the Senator that he renew his mo- 
tion to-morrow, and in the meantime I shall be very happy to 
confer with him. 

Mr. McNARY. Very well. I would not discommode the Sena- 
tor; but let me add one word only. 

The time may appear short on account of the prominence 
of the agricultural bill; but the last agricultural bill was 
made the unfinished business in the first session of the present 
Congress on June 1, and was argued and was voted upon on 
the 29th day of June. Thirty-seven formal speeches were made 
by 37 Senators, and many aspects and provisions of the bill 
were discussed by others. That was seven months ago; and I 
feel sure that the able Senator from Utah has not forgotten 
those arguments, and does not want to hear them renewed. 
Consequently, it occurred to me that four days would be ample 
to refresh the memory of the Senator from Utah and others 
regarding the arguments that were heretofore made. There- 
fore I think that we might well consider the bill and fully 
consider the bill in four days; and if the Senator from Utah 
would be sufficiently considerate of those of us who desire that 
these measures be voted upon—all we are asking is an oppor- 
tunity—I think he might enter into this agreement and make 
certain the time to vote upon these measures, so that after 
they are disposed of there will be nothing to prevent alacrity 
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in the passage of the appropriation bills, the Boulder Canyon 
bill, the railroad bill, the truth-in-fabrics bill, and many other 
worthy bills that are now upon the calendar. 

I only suggest that to the Senator from Utah in the sense 
that I know that he is anxious to dispose of the important 
business on the calendar, and by following me in this matter he 
can do 8S0. . 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, any appeal made by the able 
Senator from Oregon of course has very great weight with me; 
but I feel at this time upon a measure so important, one that 
inaugurates, as I understand its terms, a policy so utterly at 
variance with all of the economic and political views that have 
prevailed in this country, it would be unwise now to determine 
that only a few days shall be allotted to its discussion. 

May I say to the Senator that I do not know that I shall 
participate in the debate. I did not when a similar one was 
before the Senate. I regarded it as uneconomic and uncon- 
stitutional, and voted against it. The present bill may be 
less objectionable, but there ought to be ample opportunity 
given to Senators to discuss it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I do not think I can 
support this bill in its present form, but I hope it can be given 
such a form that I can support it. One thing, however, I am 
heartily in favor of, and that is giving an opportunity for a 
vote upon the bill after a reasonable discussion. 

The farmers, many of them,.believe that they can obtain 
relief by this character of legislation. The question has been 
discussed a long time; and, saving the variations which may 
be made in this bill from the terms of former bills, the subject 
is pretty well understood. 

This session is drawing to a close. I think before it comes 
to a close, and in time to have proper action by the other House 
of Congress, this measure ought to be considered and voted 
upon. 

I say this regardless of any views that I may be compelled 
to express with reference to the terms of the bill. when it 
comes before the Senate. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. McNARY. What is the present status of the proposal 
I made? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It was objected to by the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Kine] and the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
HARRISON]. 

NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 15641) making appropriation for 
the Navy Department and the naval service for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1928, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I have an amendment that I 
would like tọ offer to the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 51, strike out all after the 
word “expended ” in line 17, down to and including the figures 
“ $5,600,000 ” in line 22, in the following words: 


Provided, That the limitation imposed in the Navy Department and 
naval service appropriation act, fiscal year 1925, on construction and 
machinery expenditures on account of one fleet submarine (mine- 
laying type) is increased to $5,600,000. 


Mr. MOSES. What is the effect of that? 

Mr. HALE. The submarine V—4 had originally a limit of 
cost of $5,300,000. That limit of cost was increased by the bill 
as it passed the House to $5,600,000. It has been found recently 
that that is not sufficient to complete the submarine, and there 
is a measure now pending before the House Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee increasing the limit of cost to $6,300,000. At the sugges- 
tion of Mr. FRENCH, of the Committee on Appropriations in the 
House, we are asking that this be stricken out now, as it is in 
conflict with the measure to which I have referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DILL. I have an amendment to be inserted on page 23, 
regarding the naval radio air station. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 23, line 1, after the numerals 
‘* $19,050,000,” insert the following proviso: 


Provided, That no part of said appropriation shall be used to operate 
any naval radio station for the purpose of broadcasting any address 
on any public question or for broadcasting other than official and com- 
mercial business, but this provision shall not prevent broadcasting 
official weather reports and time signals, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Another amendment is made neces- 
sary by that change, which the clerk will state. 

The Cuier CLERK. On page 23, after the word “ Provided,” 
following the amendment just inserted, insert the word “ fur- 
ther.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, there is another amendment to 
be inserted on page 51, which I offered last Friday. — 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 51, after the word “expended,” 
in line 17, insert a proviso, as follows: 


Provided, That no part of the moneys appropriated or made avail- 
able by this act shall be expended for the construction or manufacture 
of the hulls, main engines, or armament of two of three scout cruisers 
for the building of which bids have been asked, but which have not yet 
been contracted for, and for the construction of which funds are herein 
appropriated, except for the construction or nfanufacture of such ves- 
sels, their main engines, and armament in Government navy yards: 
And provided further, That one of said cruisers shall be built in a 

navy yard on the Pacific coast, 


. HALE. Mr. President, I make a point of order on the 
n that it is general legislation on an appropriation Dill. 
Mr. DILL. I want to be heard on that, Mr. President, when 
the Senator finishes his objection. 
Mr. HALE. The law authorizing the construction of these 
cruisers provided as follows: 


Vessels to be constructed or reconditioned by this act shall be con- 
stracted or reconditioned in the Government navy yards of the United 
States, when time and facilities permit, and when, in the judgment 
of the Secretary of the Navy, such construction or reconditioning would 
not involve an appreciable increase to the cost to the Government. 


That is the existing law, and that clearly changes the 
existing law. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, the provision that some of these 
cruisers Shall not be constructed in private yards is not a new 
provision in naval appropriation bills. There have been numer- 
ous similar provisions inserted in such bills in the past. This 
amendment provides that two of these three cruisers shall be 
built in navy yards and one of them in a Pacific coast yard. 

I want to call attention to the fact that there are many 
precedents for such legislation as this on naval appropriation 
bills. I have made some little investigation of the matter, 
and I find that it is not unusual to have such provision 
included. 

For instance, in the naval appropriation bill of 1908 I find 
that it is provided that at least one battleship provided 
for should be built and constructed under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Navy at one of the navy yards; that another 
such battleship might also be constructed at one of the navy 
yards, in the discretion of the Secretary of the Navy, or by 
contract as thereinafter provided. 

In the act of 1911 I find that the law provides that the limit 
of cost of the collier “authorized and directed by the naval 
appropriation act approved May 13, 1908, to be built in such 
navy yard on the Pacific coast as the Secretary of the Navy 
may direct,” at a million-dollar limit, and so forth. These 
provisions have been in the bills in the past, and I see no justi- 
fication for the Senator’s position, that because we place this 
limitation on the way the money shall be expended, it is out 
of order. 

I find in the act of 1915 a provision regarding submarine 
torpedo boats: 


The Secretary of the Navy shall build any of the vessels herein 
authorized in such navy yards as he may designate, should it reasonably 
appear, etc. 


That is the provision to which the Senator refers. 


The Secretary of the Navy is authorized to build any of the vessels 
berein authorized in such navy yards as he may designate. 


These provisions have been put in regularly in appropriation 
bills. In 1916 the law provided: 


The Secretary of the Navy is authorized to equip the navy yards 
at Norfolk, Philadelphia, Boston, and Puget Sound for the construction 
of capital ships. 


So that when the Senator says I am proposing an amendment 
which is in violation of the law I remind him that it has been 
customary in naval bills to make similar provision with refer- 
ence to the expenditure of the money. 

Mr. HALE. I think if the Senator will investigate he will 
In the cases to which he has 
referred there was no specific limitation put in the authosization. 
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' Mr. DILL. The only way I can get this provision in is by 
limitation. 

Mr. HALE. In this particular case there is a specific limi- 
tation put in the Dill authorizing the construction of the 
cruisers. 

Mr. DILL. Yes; and this amendment limits where they may 
be built. 

Mr. HALE. I have never known another case where that 
clause was included in the authorization, but it is included as 
to these particular cruisers. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator does not think that a direc- 
tion to have a ship built in a particular place is a limitation 
does he? 

Mr. DILL. I recognize that part of my amendment may be 
subject to the point of order, but the other part I do not 
think is. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair holds that the point of 
order is well taken. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I desire to offer another amend- 
ment which I think is in order. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 51, line 17, after the word 
“ expended ”, insert the following proviso: 


Provided, That no part of the moneys appropriated or made avail- 
able by this act shall be expended for the construction or manufacture 
of the hulls, main engines, or armament of two-thirds of the scout 
cruisers, for the construction of which funds are herein appropriated 
but which have not yet Deen contracted for, in any private shipyard 
or private industrial establishment; and no part of the moneys so 
appropriated shall be used for the manufacture of the hulls, main 
engines, or armament of one-half of the aforesaid two-thirds of said 
scout cruisers in any Government navy yard on the Atlantic coast. 


Mr. DILL. I have worded this in such way that it is purely 
a limitation. It is awkwardly worded, I confess, but I have 
simply tried to limit the expenditure of the money in such 
manner that two-thirds of the cruisers can not be built in 
private yards and that one-half of the two-thirds can not be 
built on the Atlantic coast, which is another way, of course, 
of saying that they may be built on the Pacific coast because 
the navy yards are all on the Atlantic coast and Pacific coast. 

My purpose in the amendment is, if possible, to require the 
Navy Department to give to the navy yards, which have been 
built with Government money, the contracts to build these 
cruisers. I have a suspicion that a great deal of the agitation 
which has gone on for these extra cruisers is to be found in 
the desire for these contracts on the part of private ship- 
builders. 

I call attention to the fact the Government has invested 
millions and millions of dollars in these navy yards. The 
building docks are lying idle. Communities have been built up 
by the people working in the navy yards. Schools have been 
constructed. The property of those communities has been 
bonded by the people who live there. The towns surrounding 
the navy yards are towns in which those people live. When 
these shipbuilding contracts are allotted, as they are, to the 
private shipbuilding interests and the navy yard docks per- 
mitted to remain idle, then we have a situation which results 
in the Navy workers being discharged. They are thrown out of 
work and must necessarily find work elsewhere, and the com- 
munities which were built up largely as the result of the 
Government having expended this money for the navy yards 
must be dispersed. This is neither fair nor just. 

I want to say further that it is in the interest of the plan for 
national defense that the navy yards should be given sufficient 
work in the way of construction of ships that they may have 
a force of men who are trained to do the work. I know that 
the Secretary of the Navy in the hearings stressed the fact that 
private shipbuilding companies were going out of existence be- 
cause they were not having contracts awarded to them. Those 
who know the facts know that it is the purpose of the Navy 
Department, despite the limitation provisions which have been 
put in the bill, to award these contracts to private shipbuilders, 
and the Government yards will be allowed to remain idle. 

I do not offer this amendment and speak merely because I 
happen to come from a State which has one of the best navy 
yards in the United States and one of the best equipped navy 
yards for building ships, but I speak in the interest of the 
national defense for keeping sufficient work going on in the 
navy yards so that if an emergency does come we shall have 
men in the yards who are experienced in shipbuilding and not 
be compelled to bring together an entirely new force. 

I believe the amendment is in the interest of the defense of 
the country and is fair and just to the people who have estab- 
lished their homes and made tbese communities around the 
navy yards. It seems to me there is no reason why in this 
situation such an amendment should not be adopted, and the 
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Government navy yards, some on the Alantic coast and some 
on the Pacific coast, given the contracts. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I think with the Senator that 
some of these ships should be built in the navy yards and some 
in private yards. The navy yards will have a chance to bid 
on them. The law, however, provides that they shall be con- 
structed or reconditioned in the Government navy yards when 
time and facilities permit and when in the opinion of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy such construction and reconditioning will 
not involve an appreciable increase in cost to the Government. 
I think they must be constructed under that provision. 

Mr. DILL. They can be, but the Secretary of the Navy under 
that provision has the power and exercises the power to give 
the contracts almost entirely to the private yards. I notice 
that the Government yards are remaining idle a great deal. I 
have had some investigation made as to the number of ships 
that have been built in private yards since the war and the 
number that have been built in Government yards. I want to 
give just a few statistics on the subject. 

I find that all 10 of the light cruisers were built in private 
yards. I find that some 68 destroyers were built in private yards 
while 9 destroyers were built in Government yards. On the 
other page of the list which I hold in my hand I find 19 more, 
among a total of 87, built in private yards, as against 8 others 
built in navy yards. It is no answer to talk about the Secre- 
tary of the Navy doing these things if he desires. The fact is 
that he is allowing the buildings and docks at Government 
yards to remain idle, and the demand for these new cruisers is 
largely a demand which originates from the private shipbuilding 
interests. 

Mr. HALE. Two cruisers have already been started, one of 
which is being built in a Government yard and one in a private 
yard. `, 

Mr. DILL. Yes; but the one which is being built in a Gov- 
ernment yard is having its engine built in a private yard. The 
Cramp people, of New York, are building engines, which~is the 
large part of the construction, so that in reality we have about 
one-half of one cruiser in a Government yard and the other 
one and one-half in a private yard. 

Mr. HALE. I think the disposition of the department is to 
divide these things up as much as possible, to keep the private 
yards going and to keep the Government yards going as well. 
I think the Senator need not fear about that. I want to say 
that while the amendment is in the form of a limitation it 
clearly changes the law just as the other one did, and I make 
the point of order against it. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I understand the Senator 
from Washington to concede that the act authorizing the ap- 
propriation vests discretion in the Secretary of the Navy to 
determine whether it is advisable to construct these vessels in 
a navy yard and that his amendment is designed to take that 
discretion away from the Secretary of the Navy. That very 
statement emphasizes the point of order raised by the Senator 
from Maine that it does change existing law because it takes 
away a discretion vested in the Secretary of the Navy under 
the act of authorization. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. DILL. I can not understand the reasoning by which it 
is said that an appropriation bill can not provide by law some- 
thing that is different from existing law. I have read the naval 
acts which take away discretion of the Secretary. They have 
not allowed him to decide whether he will give the contract to 
Government navy yards or not. 

Mr. HALE. They do not change any existing law. That 
language has been put in the appropriation bills each year for 
the current appropriation. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, DILL. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. Of course, an appropriation bill may have a 
provision that does change existing law, but if the point of order 
were made against such a provision when offered it would 
have to be sustained. 

Mr. DILL. I think the point of order might have been 
made against certain other amendments which were offered, but 
it was felt that in the interest of the Navy and the appropria- 
tion bill they ought to be permitted to go in. It seems to me 
that the Senator at least might permit this amendment to go 
to a vote. 

Mr. HALE. I think the Senator may be assured that he will 
receive fair treatment. 

Mr. DILL. No; the Senator has no such assurance. In fact, 
the assurance of the Senator is that the Government navy yards 
are not going to get fair treatment, and that is why I have 
offered the amendment, in order to be sure that they will get 
fair treatment. 
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Mr. HALE. But the cruisers are not yet appropriated for, 
and the Secretary could not have given any such assurance as 
the Senator states. 

Mr. DILL. No; and they are not to be contracted for until 
after Congress adjourns on the 4th of March. The Navy 
Department has fixed the opening of bids for the 10th of March, 
when they know Congress will no longer be in session. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will not raise 


- a point of order against the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Washington. 

Mr. GLASS. As I understand it, the point of order has 
already been made and ruled on by the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair held the point of order 
well taken. 

Mr. KING. I suppose the Senator from Virginia wanted to 
preclude me from making an observation. 

Mr. GLASS, Oh, no; that was not my intention at all. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, upon a number of occasions when 
naval appropriation bills were under consideration I have dis- 
cussed the question involved in the motion of the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. DIL]. The evidence before the Naval Affairs 
Committee upon various occasions, when I was a member of 
that committee, was quite convincing that as a general rule 
naval craft could be built at less cost in private shipyards, 
where there was legitimate competition. However, it seemed 
to me that the competitive system was not always adhered to, 
and that private contractors often dictated their own terms. 
‘The costs of many of our battleships, cruisers, submarines, and 
other war vessels have been enormous, and I have thought that 
in too many instances the Government was robbed. 

The Senator from Washington asks that consideration be 
given to Government shipyards, and: his position, if I under- 
stand it, is that the cost of building the cruisers authorized 
by this bill will be no greater in Government shipyards than in 
private yards. He also makes the point that the Government 
is required to have naval bases and navy yards, and that if no 
work is given to these yards the organizations therein found 
will disintegrate and the plants fall into disrepair. 

I believe, Mr. President, that if the Government-owned plants 
can build our warcraft at substantially the same cost that the 
Government would be required to meet if private contractors 
constructed the same, a portion of the contracts for ship con- 
struction should be given to the Government yards. 

Senators are familiar with the Mare Island Navy Yard in 
California, upon which the Government has expended more 
than $50,000,000 in its constructing and development. It is 
equipped with modern machinery and the latest mechanical 
appliances. Ships of large tonnage have been constructed there, 
and the records as to time and cost were of the very highest 
Standard. The climatic conditions are favorable for employ- 
ment during the entire year. There is no labor shortage, and 
those employed in the plant are industrious, highly skilled, and 
deeply interested in the work in which they are engaged. Most 
of the men employed in the plant are married and have homes 
and home ties. I have visited Vallejo, the city adjoining the 
Mare Island Navy Yard, and met hundreds of the fine people 
residing there. They are a fine type of American citizenship, 
and it would be unfortunate and certainly not to the best inter- 
est of our country if this navy yard were abandoned or suf- 
fered to deteriorate and fall into decay and the population of 
the beautiful city of Vallejo compelled to seek employment in 
other parts of our country. 

At this yard the cruisers provided for in this bill can be 
built, and I believe can be built sooner than if they are built 
in the private navy yards which have the contracts for the five 
cruisers now in course of construction. I make this statement 
because the record showing construction with respect to the 
three cruisers, upon which considerable work has been done, 
is not very satisfactory, and indicates that it will be a long time 
before the five cruisers are completed. 

Mr. President, I have before me the testimony of Admiral 
Beuret, of the Construction Corps of the United States Navy, 
in which he deals with the Lezingion and Saratoga, the con- 
verted cruisers now being prepared to serve as airplane carriers. 
The original cost of these ships was $16,500,000 each. Later rep- 
resentations were made that the* cost would be much greater, 
and the limit was raised to $19,000,000 each. And on July 11, 
1919, a definite limit of $23,000,000 was fixed as the cost of 
each vessel. Subsequently the cost limit for each vessel was 
raised to $34,000,000, and we are asked now to have the limit 
increased to $40,000,000 for each carrier. 

These two vessels were contracted to be built in private yards 
under a cost-plus system. The admiral in his testimony states: 


The original contracts were on a cost plus 10 per cent basis, but that 
was changed in the latter part of 1920 to a cost plus a fixed fee of 
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$2,000,000 each. When the conversion to alrplane carriers was au- 
thorized we would like to have had the price set at a certain figure, but 
the builders were unwilling to do so. 


Mr. President, it is evident that the Government was at the 
mercy of these builders and that the pernicious system of cost 
plus, against which our Republican friends inveighed so bit- 
terly in the Wilson administration, exists under the present 
administration. Perhaps if the Navy Department had refused 
to yield to the demands of the contractors the Government 
would have fared better. 

Mr. HALE. Those were war contracts which were made, 
and all war contracts practically were cost-plus contracts, cost 
plus 10 per cent. That was changed, as the Senator has read, 
to a cost plus a $2,000,000 fee. Had that change not been made, 
for a $40,000,000 ship the 10 per cent cost plus would have 
been $4,000,000. 

Mr. KING. That is true; but the original contract fixed the 
cost at $16,500,000 for each of these vessels. The cost now is to 
be $80,000,000 for the two. The style of the vessels has been 
changed and new contracts, or substantially new contracts, 
have been written, under which the vessels are now being 
constructed. 

a on HALE. It was very necessary to change the style of the 
ships. 

Mr. KING. I am not complaining because of the change 
in the cruisers; it was necessary that we have aircraft carriers, 
and it was a proper arrangement to convert these cruisers into 
aircraft carriers. My complaint is that the Government’s 
interests were not protected when the contracts were made for 
the conversion or change of these ships into carriers. The 
Navy Officials should have insisted upon proper terms and, if 
necessary, should have re-let the contracts for the completion of 
the vessels, so that there would have been competition and 
the Government protected as to cost and time of completion. 

Mr. HALE. They could not get it. 

Mr. KING. I can not think that the Government, if the 
officials of the Navy Department had been sufficiently insist- 
ent, would have failed in securing proper contracts, and con- 
tracts calling for speedy completion of the cruisers. 

Mr. President, I have sometimes felt that the Navy Depart- 
ment has been too much concerned in behalf of privately 
owned shipyards and has been in too close contact with the 
Steel Trust, or big steel interests, of the United States. Sena- 
tors will remember that quite a number of years ago Congress 
was greatly stirred over the conduct of certain armor-plate 
contractors who were supplying the Government with armor- 
plate for our battleships. The facts were disclosed that armor- 
plate was being sold to Russia by the same contractors for 
several hundred dollars a ton less than the prices charged the 
United States. The revelations brought to light roused the 
public, and a demand was made that the United States should 
no longer be at the mercy of the corporations that manufacture 
armor plate, but should build its own plant and manufacture 
armor plate for American war vessels. 

Again referring to the testimony of Admiral Beuret, the 
record shows that members of the committee and the admiral 
discussed the question of the overhead of private shipyards 
which had contracts with the Government, and the admiral 
stated that the private yards had— 


Some difficulty in maintaining their forces, and it is also difficult to 
get the men to exert themselves, because the harder they work the 
shorter their jobs. * * * ‘That is human nature. We have been 
discussing this matter with them. We have accused them of not giving 
the vessels enough attention, and we still think the vessels ought to 
progress faster, but we have not been able to arrive at a solution. 

Mr. Wooprurr. Is it not a fact that unde: conditions existing in 
these yards the contracts for the Lexington and the Saratoga carry all 
the overhead of the two yards? 

Admiral BEURET. The greater part in the shipyard proper. They 
have a little minor work going on in these yards, but it docs not 
amount to much. The Navy Department exercises a control of charges 
through the compensation board. 

Mr. WoopruFFr. The condition I have outlined very materially 
increases the cost of construction ? a” 4 

Admiral BrurRET. Yes; that is right. 


Mr. President, undoubtedly the conditions referred to by the 
admiral account in part, at least, for the enormous costs of the 
two cruisers Lerington and Saratoga. It seems incredible that 
the experts in the Navy Department and those having to do 
with the letting of the contracts should make such blunders 
in fixing the prices for these vessels. They furnished various 
estimates and seemed to have been utterly unable to tell within 
millions of dollars what the cost of each of these vessels would 
be. It would seem that the Government has been too much 
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concerned in giving contracts to private contractors and has 
been too indifferent to the course of these contractors in charg- 
ing all their overhead expenses in the operation of their plants 
to the cost-plus contracts which had been entered into between 
them and the United States. 

Mr. President, the enormous appropriations which are being 
made for the Navy Department ought to challenge the atten- 
tion of Congress and the country. This bill carries more 
than $324,000,000 as a direct charge, and commits the Govern- 
ment to further expenditures, the aggregate of which will be 
tens of millions of dollars. We are admonished by the chair- 
man of the committee [Mr. Harr] that within a short time 
large appropriations must be made for the replacement of 
battleships and other naval craft, and these requirements, 
totaling tens of millions of dollars annually, for an indefinite 
period will be in addition to the hundreds of millions of dollars 
required for the maintenance of the Navy. It is apparent that 
unless some international agreement is speedily reached which 
will bring about a limitation—a genuine limitation—in arma- 
ment and naval expenditures, the United States will soon have 
to meet an annual budget of more than $500,000,000 for the 
Navy alone. 

Mr. President, an appropriation so stupendous, which will be 
supplemented by an annual appropriation of between three 
and five hundred million dollars a year for the Army, should 
awaken the American people to a realization of the crushing 
burden which they now have to meet and which will grow 
heavier as the years go by, and arouse in their hearts a deter- 
mination to adopt every honorable means to bring about the 
adoption of a plan that will free this Nation and other nations 
from the evils of militarism which are certain impediments to 
international peace, 

Mr. President, privately owned shipyards, steel interests, and 
contractors are for this bill and for all measures which call for 
large appropriations to build warcraft. The cities and States 
in which steel and armor plate and shipyards are found give 
earnest support to naval bills which call for hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars for additional naval craft. It is useless to 
attempt to amend this bill. Naval bills are much like rivers 
and harbors bills. They find a united front in this body and 
all opposition is in vain. 

The appeal of the President to postpone the letting of con- 
tracts for three cruisers while he is attempting, in connection 
with other nations, to bring about a limitation in naval craft re- 
mains unheeded. The Senator from Washington, if his amend- 
ments were submitted to the Senate, would be defeated. This 
bill, with its many unwise provisions, with its lack of con- 
sideration for the taxpayer, with its perpetuation of existing 
bureaucratic methods, costly and destructive of efficiency, will 
soon pass the Senate. If I thought it would be of any avail, I 
should move to recommit the bill with instructions to report 
back a measure reducing the appropriation at least $75,000,000. 
This reduction could be made without affecting the efficiency 
of the Navy if only business principles, technical efficiency and 
the application of economical methods were applied to all of 
the activities of the Navy Department. 

Mr. HALE. The navy yards have a perfect right to compete 
under the law as it is now, and will have every opportunity, I 
am sure, to do so. I must insist on my point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order has been sus- 
tained. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. President, may I ask that my amend- 
ment be read? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from New Jersey will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 45, line 8, before the period, itis 
proposed to insert a semicolon and the words: 


New boathouse and training quarters for the crews, $250,000, on the 
condition that the Navy Athletic Association furnishes satisfactory 
assurances to the Secretary of the Navy that it will reimburse the 
Government in one-half of this sum, such reimbursement to be made in 
three equal annual installments, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, the Senator from New Jersey has 
already spoken to me about the amendment. I realize the need 
for a boathouse, and I am willing to let the amendment go to 
conference and see what can be done with it there. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is still before the Senate 
as in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. KING. I offer an amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 
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Mr. KING. I have not the page before me, but the amend- 
ment is in connection with the appropriation dealing with the 
marines. 

Mr. HALE. The amendment shouid come in on page 46, after 
line 13. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 46, after line 13, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 


Provided, That no part of this sum and no part of any amount car- 
ried in this bill shall be used to keep or maintain any marines in the 
Republic of Haiti after December 31, 1927. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Utah. l 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I should like to hear an explana- 
tion of the amendment. We are under treaty obligations with 
Haiti by which we are obliged to keep marines there until 1936. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the amendment which I have just 
offered is of the highest importance because it involves a 
principle vital to this Republic. The American people have 
constantly avowed that they were not imperialistic and were 
unwilling to impose our form of government upon other peoples. 
We have in Haiti a large force of marines, and the Haitian 
people are ruled by the United States. Our war vessels are 
at this moment in Haitian ports and our marines, with the 
accoutrements of war, are upon Haitian soil. General Russell, 
a military officer of the United States, is in supreme power in 
ae and the bayonets and rifles of the marines execute his 
will. 

The Haitian people are in a condition of political servitude. 

Their Government has been taken from them, their consti- 
tution has been destroyed, they have no national assembly, no 
local self-government, no control over their own fiscal affairs, 
and no controlling voice in their domestic concerns. Ninety- 
nine per cent of the Haitian people bitterly resent the course 
of this Republic and the subjugation of their country by the 
armed forces of this powerful Nation. 

My resolution calls for the withdrawal of American marines 
from Haitian soil. It contemplates that we shall restore to 
the Haitian people the government of their own country and 
the control of their own destiny. I intended to have discussed 
at some length the history of the conquest by the United States 
of Haiti and the conditions in Haiti under American rule, but 
the hour is late, many Senators have left the Chamber, and 
we are all desirous of adjourning. 

I know that any appeal which I may make for the adoption 
of this amendment will be in vain. The Republican Party is 
committed to an imperialistic policy in Haiti, and it intends to 
keep the military forces of the United States in that unhappy 
country for many years to come. I shall at an early date, 
however, seek an opportunity to address the Senate upon con- 
ditions in Haiti, and I shall appeal for the adoption of the reso- 
lution which I offered at the last session of Congress directing 
the Committee on Foreign Relations to investigate the conduct 
of our Government in seizing and holding Haiti and the con- 
ditions there existing. 

I take the floor for a few moments only because of the state- 
ment just made by the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] to the 
effect that the United States is in Haiti because of treaty obli- 
gations requiring it to maintain military forces in that country 
until the year 1936. 

Mr. President, I respectfully insist that the Senator is en- 
tirely in error. The United States in 1915, without any justi- 
fication, landed military forces upon Haitian soil. It sent war 
vessels into Haitian ports. It carried on war against the 
Haitian people, and more than 2,500 of the inhabitants of that 
invaded country were killed by American guns fired by our 
marines. We took possession of their country. Our military 
forces occupied every strategic point, and the subjugation of 
the country was completed. From that time until the present 
Haiti has been under the military rule of the United States. 
Haiti is in the position of a conquered country and the Haitian 
people regard themselves as the victims of an oppressive foreign 
invader. 

The Senator speaks of a treaty. After our military forces 
were in possession of Haiti-and the Haitian Government had 
been overthrown we set up a puppet government. We abro- 
gated their constitution and forced upon them one which was 
framed in the Navy Department of the United States. We re- 
quired the officials, whom we placed in position, to sign a treaty 
which attacked the sovereignty of Haiti and subjected the 
Haitian people to American rule. That treaty was to expire at 
the end of 10 years, which would be 1925. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, was there not a provision in the 
treaty ag to its renewal, and did not both parties renew it at 
the expiration of 10 years? 
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Mr. KING. Thére was no renewal. First let it be remem- 
bered that by every standard of morality and justice there was 
no treaty. Our forces were in possession of the country. We 
had destroyed the legislative branch of the government and 
taken possession of all governmental agencies of the country. 
We set up a shadow government. It was not a Haitian Govern- 
ment. A few Haitians were put into position, but they were 
named by naval officers of the United States and they did the 
will of those who named them. One of them we called a 
President, and he was required to sign a treaty prepared by the 
United States. The Haitian people were threatened by the 
Secretary of the Navy of the United States that if the treaty 
was not signed we would proceed to what was called the 
“ pacification ” of the island, which meant, as everybody knew, a 
war with all of the horrors attending war, prosecuted by this 
mighty Nation against a weak and feeble people. 

Under these circumstances this shadow President signed the 
treaty. Shortly thereafter a demand was made by the United 
States that the treaty which, as I have said, expired by lim- 
itation at the end of 10 years, should be extended for a fur- 
ther period of 10 years. This demand was acceeded to by 
the puppet officials named by the United States, but this so- 
called treaty, which purported to extend the life of the former 
treaty for 10 years, or until 1935, was never reported to the 
Senate of the United States and was never ratified by it. 

I do not know why this oppressive act of our Government 
was not brought to the attention of the Senate. Perhaps it 
was feared that the Senate would not approve the so-called 
treaty signed in 1915. If it is claimed that our marines are 
occupying Haiti under that treaty, then with its expiration 
the right of occupation ceased. I insist, however, that we were 
trespassers there in the beginning; but even if the trespass was 
legalized by the so-called treaty which I have denounced as 
having been forced upon the Haitians, it is no longer a living 
instrument. It has no binding force, and our marines have no 
right upon Haitian soil. . 

Mr. President, we were much concerned a few days ago 
when it was learned that a limited number of marines were 
landed in Nicaragua, and there was much agitation in the 
United States for fear that troops might be sent to Mexico. 
We seem to have forgotten that several thousand marines under 
arms and under the protection of the guns of our fleet landed 


upon Haitian soil in 1915 and from that day until the present 


have been in control of that cou.itry. There was no reason for 
invading Haiti or attacking a friendly people. No American 
rights were threatened, no American citizens were in danger 
of any harm, none had been killed, and no property belonging 
to American citizens or any foreign residents or citizens was 
jeopardized. 

This bill carries millions of dollars to meet the expenses of 
our Government in keeping military forces in Haiti for the 
next fiscal year. We are taxing the American people in order 
to maintain upon foreign soil a large military force against the 
will of the people of that land. We are there against their 
will, and our conduct there has aroused, in Latin American 
states, a feeling of resentment and growing apprehension as to 
the future policy of this Republic in dealing with small ccun- 
tries and weak states in Central and South America. 

The Haitian people resented the forcing upon them, at the 
point of the bayonet, of a so-called constitution which per- 
mitted American capitalists to acquire lands in Haiti. In the 
constitution under which Haiti operated at the time of our 
invasion aliens were prohibited from acquiring land. This 
was a wise provision, because the area of arable land was 
limited, and the people feared that if foreigners were allowed 
to acquire landed estates in Haiti there was danger of a system 
of peonage which would be destructive of the liberty of the 
people and prevent economic and industrial development. 
American corporations under this new constitution have ac- 
quired very valuable holdings, and thousands of Haitians, fear- 
ing American rule and distrusting the future of their country 
under American occupancy, have left their homes and gone to 
Cuba and other islands in‘the Caribbean Sea. 

Recently a commission of American citizens went to Haiti 
for the purpose of investigating the political, economic, and 
industrial conditions there prevailing. After months of patient 
and exhaustive inquiry, they have made a report, a copy of 
which I have before me. If time permitted, I would read to 
the Senate from this document. It is soon to be published in 
book form, and I hope Senators will acquaint themselves with 
the views of this commission. Among the members of the 
commission were Prof. Paul H. Douglas and Miss Emily C. 
Balch. 

Mr. President, the United States should at once announce 
its purpose to withdraw from Haiti by the ist of January of 
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next year. It should provide for the holding of elections for 
delegates to a constitutional convention. Having superseded 
by military force the old constitution of Haiti, opportunity 
should be given the Haitian people to adopt a constitution 
which they regard as adequate and suitable to their needs. 
After the constitution has been prepared provision should be 
made for its submission to the people, and upon its adoption 
the Haitian people should be permitted to hold an election 
to fill the various offices provided for in such constitution. 
When this is done, and such officers have been elected and 
have taken the oath of office required by the constitution and 
have evideneed their readiness to enter upon the duties of 
their respective offices, we should transfer to them the au- 
thority which we now exercise and leave the country to the 
Haitian people and the control of their government in their 
own hands. 

If the United States pursues this course, it will be making 
partial reparation for the wrongs which it has done. To do 
less is to continue a policy violative of the spirit of our insti- 
tutions, derogatory to the honor of our country, and injurious 
and oppressive to 2,000,000 people who desire the friendship of 
this powerful Nation. 

Mr. President, I hope that my amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I have listened with interest to 
the remarks of the able Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine]. I 
understand that at some future time he will take up this mat- 
ter in the Senate. I want to say just a word about the treaty, 
however. 

Article XVI of the treaty provides: 

The present treaty shall remain in full force and virtue for the 


term of 10 years, to be counted from the day of exchange of ratifica- 
tions, and further for another term of 10 years if, for specific reasons 


presented by either of the high contracting parties, the purpose of this 


treaty has not been fully accomplished. 


Obviously, under the interpretation of the State Depart- 
ment, we are under the treaty still with the Republic of Haiti. 
Such being the case, I do not think that we should withdraw 
the marines that the State Department thinks we should keep 
there. Therefore I hope the Senator’s amendment will not be 
adopted. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I desire to say just a word. 

A few days ago the Senate, in the arbitration resolution with 
regard to Mexico, by unanimous vote declared that— 


By virtue of sovereignty, the duty devolves upon this Government to 
protect the lives and property of its nationals in foreign countries, 
which duty is not to be neglected or disregarded. 


If the amendment of the Senator from Utah should prevail, 
it would be in direct conflict with this declaration of the Senate, 
and hereafter we would say that that does not apply to pro- 
tecting the lives of our nationals in Haiti. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I should like to offer an amend- 
ment at this point. I send it to the desk and ask to have it 
stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to amend, on page 8, line 
19, by striking out the figures “ $175,000 ” and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘ $200,000.” 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I will say to the chairman of 
the committee that that is an increase in the present appro- 
priation for laboratory and research work. 

Mr. HALE. I have already talked to the Senator from Mary- 
land about this amendment, and I will accept it and take it 
to conference. However, there should be a further change 
in the limitation on line 25, where “ $75,000” should read 
“ $100,000.” 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes. | 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the two amend- 
ments will be agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill 
to be read a third time. i 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


ADDRESS OF SENATOR BRUCE, OF MARYLAND 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask leave to have printed in 
the Recorp a notable address recently delivered in the city of 
Washington by the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bruce]. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is here printed, as follows: 
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Mr. Bruce. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I am afraid 
that I am but poorly entitled to the distinction of being asked to say 
a few words on this interesting occasion. I have never been an 
editor, or even an associate editor of an historical magazine; indeed, 
I have never contributed a paper to such a magazine. Nor have I 
ever written the history of any country, community, or people. In 
fact, if my memory does not fail me, I have never written anything 
relating to history in the general sense of that term. If I can be 
called an historian, it is only because the history of a country is but 
the biographies of its great men; a conclusion to which I by no 
means assent. It so happens that I have been able to filch enough 
-time from the practice of the law and public life to write two 
- biographies, one a life of Benjamin Franklin, and the other a life 
‘of John Randolph of Roanoke. Several years ago Chief Justice Taft 
asked me how I came to select just those subjects for biographical 
treatment. ‘ Because,” I replied, “my thought was first to write 
the life of the most normal man that ever lived—Franklin; and then 
to write the life of the most abnormal man that ever lived—Ran- 
dolph.” The Chief Justice laughed, and did me the honor to say 
that my idea was not a bad one. 

But one qualification I do possess for giving expression to the 
feelings and purposes of this occasion. From my boyhood, the study 
-of history, including that of biography, has been my favorite study. 
In truth, history, even though it is devoid of the illusion of fiction, is 
to me fully as captivating as fiction. I find it dificult to understand 
how anyone can be so absorbed in the present as to be wholly dead 
to the charm which lurks in the laws, the institutions, the customs, 
the usages, and the habits of the past. Almost every intelligent per- 
son derives delight from the novel aspects of nature, the strange types 
of humanity, and the unfamiliar modes of life brought to his eye by 
travel in foreign lands. . 

Very much the same sort of pleasure is imparted to the human mind 
by the vivid contrasts between the present and the past of even the 
same people which reading brings home to it; and I hardly need add 
that even to the individual history is full of instruction as well as 
. pleasure; but especially to the administration of public affairs are its 
lessons and warnings of the very highest degree of significance. Many 
a blunder has been made in my time by the legislature that would not 
have been made-if it had only been a little more conversant with the 
admonitions of past eras. It was partly for the want of such knowl- 
- edge that over and over again our public men have had to be taught 
- that such civil blessings as ours can not be enjoyed except by giving 
free scope to the principles of individual initiative and ambition, that 
government is powerless to confer value upon a currency merely by its 
fiat, and that industrial undertakings usurped by government at the 
expense of its own citizens and taxpayers invariably, or all but invari- 
ably, result in ruinous deficits. Moreover, the past, the present, and 
the future are but links in the same endless chain of succession; and 
Edmund Burke has truly and nobly declared that people will not look 
` forward to posterity who never look back to their ancestors. 

Many pithy things have becn said about history. “It is philosophy, 
teaching by examples,” Bolingbroke asserts in his stately way; Plunket 
pooh-poohed it as an “old almanac,” and Henry Ford once desisted 
long enough from turning out Ford ‘“ flivvers” to stigmatize it as 
“bunk.” Napoleon said it was but fiction agreed upon, Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, in one of his dogmatic moments, set down the historian in 
effect as only a poor creature. Johnson’s idea was that what he writes 
_is either false or true; if false it is not history, and if true it is only 
‘what any other historian would write. Of course, such a fleering 
estimate of the historian loses sight of the fact that complete fidelity 
. to the truth of history can not be attained by anything except the 
human imagination in its higher forms and a selective instinct of the 
rarest order. A mere chronicle is no more a history than a mere 
photograph is a portrait. 4 

Augustine Birrell claims that history is a pageant and not a phi- 
losophy. In my judgment, it is both. Vividly narrated, it is a pageant. 
Sagaciously interpreted, it is a philosophy. There was a time when it 
was handled as iť it were all pageant. The ordinary concerns of human 
existence were supposed ‘o be beneath its dignity, and its attention was 
almost exclusively limited to the rise and fall of dynasties, to battles 
on sea and land, to sieges, to treaties, to congresses and ecumenical 
councils, to the scepter and crown, to knights and ladies, to tourneys 
and fields of cloth of gold, to court intrigues, and to the enervating 
or fatal blandishments of court favorites; but since the time of Vol- 
taire, at any rate, history has had a more correct conception of its 
office. It has learned duly to take into account the lives of the com- 
mon mass of men as well as their rulers, and to present us with a 
graphic version of what the many as well as the few felt, thought, or 
did in bygone times. 

Writers of history no longer believe that they demean themselves 
or their subject, when, in addition to narrating the events that make 
- up the pomp and circumstance of war, or the more startling triumphs 
of statecraft, they tell us what provision our ancestors made for in- 
dustry, commerce, and trade, for highways, for the punishment of 
crime, for education, for the relief of the indigent, for the promotion 
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knowledge, and enjoyment 
They even condescend to tell us how our 
ancestors dressed, ate, and drank, and to what pastimes, recreations, 
and amusements they resorted for pleasure. And while history has 
become the handmaid of common life, as well as of the great world, 
so far as narration is concerned, it has also taken on a more pro- 
foundly philosophical character. So true ig this that we sometimes 
now even hear such a phrase as “the science of history.” According 
to this science, given the same environment, every society of human 
beings would, in the end, come to the same thing. 

If Germany, like England, had been a “ precious stone set in the silver 
sea,” to use Shakespeare’s lovely image, Westminster Hall would have 
been a German edifice, and Magna Charta, the habeas carpus act, and 
the Bill of Rights would have been muniments of German and not of 
English liberty; and if England had been placed on the European 
Continent and flanked on one side by semibarbarous Russia and on the 
other by war-like and aggressive France, the English would have bred 
tall grenadiers and built up a military system strong and unscrupulous 
enough to menace the peace of the world. Such ideas, of course, can 
very readily be over-worked. 

In no history are the elements of pageantry and philosophy more 
strikingly combined than in our own. It would be hard to imagine any- 
thing more impressive or dramatic than the grand procession of events 
which begins with the light on Watling Island that the straining vision 
of Columbus descried through the night and which ends with the Army 
of 4,000,000 men that the United States organized 435 years afterwards 
for the purpose of redressing the lost balance of human freedom in the 
Old World. For many years of our national life it was the habit of 
our people to think of our national history as lacking in the romantic 
and picturesque features of European history. The idea was simply 
another token of the servitude to European standards and beliefs which 
prevailed in the earlier stages of our national history. From end to 
end that history is crowded with dramatic episodes and incidents and is 
instinct with life and color. First, we have the daring exploits of the 
early Spanish explorers—Ponce de Leon, Pineda, Narvaez, Cabeza de 
Vaca, Fray Marcos, Coronado, and De Soto—and the early French 
explorers—Joliet, Père Marquette, and La Salle. 

Then we have the soul-stirring story of the bitter hardships en- 
countered by the Roanoke, Jamestown, and Plymouth colonists. Then 
follows the long and doubtful struggle between the French and their 
dread ally, the Red Indian, on the one hand, and the English colonists 
on the other, for the possession of the American continent, which will 
live forever in the graphic pages of Francis Parkman. Then follows, 
if we lay aside for a moment the general history of the United States, 
the winning of the West, which is nothing less than one of the great 
epics in the life of the human race. In the expeditions of Lewis and 
Clark and other heroic pathfinders over the face of the western wilder- 
ness filled with wild beasts and ferocious savages and mantled by 
death and danger as with a pall, there is enough material to inspire the 
genius of another Sir Walter Scott. l 

Nor is the general history of the United States by any means lacking 
in the pictorial characteristics which distinguish the history of other 
lands. The genius of Hawthorne is a sufficient illustration of the readi- 
ness with which the Puritan commonwealth of New England, with all 
its salient contradictions, can be made to subserve the highest purposes 
of art. The Horseshoe Robinson of John P. Kennedy, a story which 
is neglected far more than it deserves, shows what our Revolutionary 
War holds out to the novelist. The sea tales of James Fenimore Cooper 
furnish proofs enough that the maritime achievements of our people 
in the War of 1812 need only the warmth of a brooding imagination 
to be transmuted into delightful fiction. The stirring Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
of Harrict Beecher Stowe, and the captivating stories of Thomas Nelson 
Page indicate clearly enough what treasures a truly original mind can 
unearth in the variegated conditions of the old southern social life. 

Our Indian wars; the Mexican War; our Civil War, almost if not the 
only war in human history that in its ultimate effects proved a victory 
for both the victor and the vanquished; the Spanish-American War, 
which dislodged the last foothold of Spain in the Western Hemisphere ; 
and the World War, which brought the Old World and the New World 
almost as closely together as if they were but battling frigates, supply 
the writer of fiction with every facility for the exercise of his creative 
talents that war has ever supplied. 

And in no history can the philosophy of history be so advantageously 
studied as in ours. There are fewer mists of legend, fable, and decep- 
tive tradition to be dissipated. There is no hoar of remote antiquity 
to be brushed away. Pretty much everything is a matter of written 
or printed record. Every event, every incident, every transaction, is 
open to the eye, if only the eye has the proper measure of discern- 
ment. Effects are found hard by their causes. The full flood of the 
river is so close to its feeble fountains that almost its whole course 
can be taken in at a single glance. The reactions of institutions upon 
human beings and of human beings upon institutions can be traced 
with a facility almost unknown to the annals of any other country. 
Nowhere are the beneficent results of good government more patent; 
nowhere can the morbid sequels of bad government be more profitably 
studied. Nowhere does the past speak its word of persuasion or warn- 


of human health, comfort, convenience, 
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ing less dubivyusly. Nor should we forget that if the United States 
has made no other invaluable contribution to the welfare of the world, 
she has made one in the labors and thoughts of those great men— 
Washington, Adams, Hamilton, Jefferson, Madison, Marshall, Lincoln, 
Cleveland, Roosevelt, and Wilson—to whom it was given to create or 
maintain, with the uid of thelr less-distinguished fellow workers, 2 
commonwealth without monarch. noble, or pontiff, and based upon the 
popular will alone, which has in less than a century and a half reached 
a pitch of actual wealth and potential power unexampled in the history 
of mankind. 

Such is the history that this meeting is intended to promote. It 
is‘ certainly one to gratify the patriotism of every true American. 
To search gut, assemble, edit, and publish all manuscript materials 
relating to it whether in the form of books, documents, essays, jour- 
nals, diaries, letters, or other writings to clear up all points of 
controversy, affecting it, which have never been satisfactorily settled, 
to free it of the perversions and blemishes which have been imposed 
‘ upon it by partisanship or incompetent treatment; to correct and per- 
fect it as it deserves, and to make every American feel, so far as 
possible, that it is the noble and admirable thing that it is; these 
are indeed tasks which should be encouraged and assisted by every 
means in our power, and they are tasks that no agency, of which I 
know, is so likely successfully to forward as the American Historical 
Association, an association conducted by trained historical students, 
and pledged by the very nature of its organization and aims to the 
stern spirit of historic truth without which history had better not 
be written at all. 

In conclusion, let me say that I trust that this occasion will bear 
good fruit, that it will give an additional impulse to the movement 
which is now on foot to obtain an endowment of not less tian 
$1,000,000 for the work of the American Historical Association, and 
that hereafter, it will be accounted not the least of the influences by 
which that result shall have been achieved. Hvery month or so, 
some wealthy citizen of the United States dies, leaving a million or 
more of dollars for the promotion of human well-being, in one form 
or another. Surely, among the vast host of individuals, who people 
the land, to which our forefathers gave so freely of their blood and 
treasure, enough can be found to come forward, at this time, and 
to assure the completion of the endowment fund which I have just 
mentioned. Then, and not until then, shall we be able to say to 
the beauteous muse of American history, in tie words of Drummond's 
invocation, to bright Phoebus: 

“Spread forth Way golden hair 
In larger locks than thou wast wont before.” 
EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. i 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After three minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 

RECESS 

Mr. CURTIS. I move tbat the Senate take a recess until 
to-morrow at 12 o’clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 41 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Wednesday, 
February 2, 1927, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate February 1, 1927 
UNDERSECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


OGDEN L. Mıırs, of New York, N. Y., to be Undersecretary of 
the Treasury, in place of Garrard B. Winston, resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate February 1, 1927 
UNDERSECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 
OGDEN L. MILLs to be Undersecretary of the Treasury. 
POSTMASTERS 

FLORIDA 
William R. Wright, Coronado Beach. 
Matye E. Mills, Cross City. 
Royal W. Storrs, De Funiak Springs. 
Archibald I. Nearing, Marianna. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Wade H. Kinlaw, Lumberton. 

VERMONT 
William H. Lang, Beecher Falls. 
Lester E. Boyce, Ludlow. 
Herbert L. Bailey, Putney. 
Vernie S. Thayer, Readsboro. 
Ray H. Dearborn, South Fairlee. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Turspay, February 1, 1927 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer : 


Heavenly Father, we pause in Thy holy presence; may each 
one feel that he is remembered. We thank Thee for earthly 
labor. May we perform it diligently, faithfully, and patiently. 
Clothe us with cleanliness, and reveal unto us the secret truths 
out of Thy Holy Word. Linger with us like a beloved friend 
loath to leave. Revive in us our best energies, and rekindle 
upon the hearthstones of. our hearts a blessed passion for the 
hidden things of God. O bless our restless spirits, and help 
them to yearn for Thee. At evening time give us peace and 
Satisfaction. In our Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
FARM-RELIEF LEGISLATION 


Mr. SNELL, from the Committee on Rules, reported House 
Resolution 405 (Report No. 1907), providing for the considera- 
tion of H. R. 15474, to establish a Federal farm board to aid in 
the orderly marketing and in the control and disposition of the 
surplus of agricultural commodities, which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered printed. 


AUTHORIZING SUBCOMMITTEE OF COMMITTEE ON DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
' BIA TO ISSUE SUBPOENAS, ETC. 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of House Resolution 350, which I 
send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 350 


Resolved, That the subcommittee of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, now engaged, pursuant to a committee resolution, in an in- 
vestigation of the government of the District of Columbia, be author- 
ized to issue subpeenas, to send for persons and papers, to administer 
oaths, and to employ such clerical and other assistance as may be 
necessary. 

That the expenses of the same, not to exceed $2,500, shall be paid out 
of the contingent fund of the House upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman of the House Committee on the District of Columbia. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 8, strike out the figures “ $2,500” and insert in lieu 
thereof the figures “ $1,500.” 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the resolution 
which the Clerk has reported. Is there objection? 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, do I 
understand that this is presented as a privileged report or 
simply as a unanimous-consent request? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent for its present consideration. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, a part of this resolution at least 
should go to the Committee on Rules, which committee ‘has 
jurisdiction over the matter of granting additional authority 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. I would not 
want this to be taken as a precedent on the part of the House 
that the Committee on Rules intends to yield to this sort of a 
proposition coming from the Committee on Accounts. With 
that understanding, I have no objection to the resolution being 
considered at this time. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, further reserving the right 
to object, will the gentleman kindly tell us the necessity for 
this resolution? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from Vermont [Mr. Geson], the chairman of the subcommittee 
of the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Speaker, if I may be indulged for a 
moment to state what we are doing, I shall do so very briefly. 
This subcommittee was authorized by the House Committee on 
the District of Columbia to make a survey of the government 
of the District of Columbia. This work is progressing with a 
view of finding out if conditions exist which need a remedy, 
and attempting to apply a remedy through our recommenda- 
tions. Take, for instance, the office of the recorder of deeds. 
We find the recorder of deeds is 15 months behind in the record- 
ing of real-estate transfers that are put into his office for 
record. We have made recommendations, with the approval of 
the recorder of deeds and the Committee on Appropriations, to 
remedy that trouble, with recommendations which will result in 
& saving of $30,000 a year to the District in perpetuity and 
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make the work current. Answering the gentleman’s question 
directly, the Goverument is about to acquire some property 
along Pennsylvania Avenue for building purposes. Our investi- 
gation shows a peculiar condition of affairs existing in connec- 
tion with the selection of juries in condemnation proceedings. 
I hope that we will not use a dollar of this money, but we do 
want the authorization so that we may subpcena witnesses and 
have the money with which to pay the witnesses, in order that 
we may find a way to break the system that threatens to get 
millions of dollars out of the Government through this con- 
demnation proceeding. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The gentleman and his committee feel 
that they need compulsory process? 

Mr. GIBSON. We feel that we may need compulsory process 
in dealing with that situation. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The committee now has authority to 
swear witnesses. 

Mr. GIBSON. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. And it is only compulsory process and 
expenditure that is involved. 

Mr. GIBSON. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I shall not object. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I give notige at this time that 
I shall be obliged to object to any resolution of this character 
in the future. I shall not object to this. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to and the resolution as amended 
was agreed to. 

LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa, from the Committee on Appro- 
priations, reported the bill (H. R. 16868, Rept. No. 1909) 
making appropriations for the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for 
other purposes, which was read a first and second time, and 
with the accompanying report, was referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union and ordered 
printed. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. FUNK. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
16800) making appropriations for the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and other activities chargeable in whole or in 
part against the revenue of such District for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1928, and for other purposes, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for 
the further consideration of the District of Columbia appro- 
priation bill. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. JoHNsSON], who soon will have 
served 20 years in Congress, and is about to leave us, is to 
make an address on a very interesting bill, in which the House 
1s much interested, dealing with a subject about which he 
knows more I think than perhaps any other Member. There- 
fore, I object to the vote, and make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky objects to 
the vote and makes the point of order that there is no quorum 
present. It is evident that there is no quorum present. The 
Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant at Arms will 
bring in absent Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. The 
question is on the motion of the gentleman from Illinois that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of. the Union for the further consideration of the 
District of Columbia appropriation bill. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 345, nays 0, 
not voting 88, as follows: 


[Roll No. 22] 


YERAS—345 
Abernethy Aswell Black, N. Y. Briggs 
Ackerman Ayres Black, Tex. Brigham 
Adkins Bacharach Bland Browne 
Aldrich Bachmann Blanton Browning 
Allen Bacon Bloom Brumm 
Allgood Bankhead Boies Buchanan 
Almon Barbour Bowles Bulwinkle 
Andresen Beck Bowling Burdick 
Andrew Beedy Bowman Burtness 
Appleby Beers Box Burton 
Arnold Begg Brand, Ga. Busby 


Byrns 
Campbell 
Canfield 
Cannon 
Carew 
Carpenter 


Carter, Calif. 
Carter, Okla. 
Chalmers 
Chapman 
Chindblom 
Christopherson 
Clague 
Cochran 

Cole 

Collier 

Collins 

Colton 
Connally, Tex. 


Crowther 
Crumpacker 
Cullen 
Dallinger 
Darrow 

Davis 

Deal 

Denison 
Dickinson, Iowa 
Dickinson, Mo. 
Dickstein 
Dominick 
Doughton 
Douglass 
Dowell 

Drane 

Driver 

Dyer 

Eaton 


Edwards 


Elliott 
Ellis 
Eslick 
Esterly 
Evans 
Fairchild 
Faust 
Fenn 
Fisher 


Fitzgerald, W. T. 


Fletcher 
Fort 

Foss 
Fredericks 
Free 
Freeman 
French 
Frothingham 
Fulmer 

Funk 

Furlow 
Gallivan 
Gambrill 
Garber 
Gardner, Ind. 
Garner, Tex. 
Garrett, Tenn. 
Garrett, Tex. 
Gibson 


Anthony 
Arentz 

Auf der Heide 
Bailey ` 
Barkley 

Bell 

Berger 
Bixler 
Boylan 
Brand, Ohio 
Britten 
Butler 
Celler 
Cleary 
Connolly, Pa. 
Cooper, Ohio 
Cramton 
Curry 
Davenport 
Davey 
Dempsey 
Doyle 
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Gifford McClintie Simmons 
Gilbert McDuffie Sinclair 
Glynn Mcradden Sinnott 
Goodwin McKeown Smith 
Green, Fla. Meraugniin; Nebr. Snell 
Green, Iowa McLeod Somers, N. Y. 
Greenwood McReynolds Sosnowski 
Griest McSwain Speaks 
Griffin McSweeney Spearing 
Hale MacGregor Sproul, Kans. 
Hall, Ind. Magee, N, Y. Stalker 
Fall, N. Dak. Major Steagall 
Hammer Mansfield Stevenson 
Hardy Mapes Strong, Pa. 
Harrison Martin, Mass. Summers, Wash, 
Hastings Menges Sumners, Tex. 
Haugen Merritt Swa 
Hawley Michener Swing 
Hayden Miller Taber 
Ilersey Milligan Taylor, Colo. 
Hickey Mooney Taylor, Tenn. 
Hill, Ala. Moore, Ky. Taylor, W. Va. 
Hill, Md. Moore, Ohio Temple 
Hill, Wash, Moore, Va. Thatcher 
Hoch Morehead Thomas 
Hogg Morgan Thompson 
Holaday Morin Thurston 
Hooper Morrow Tillman 
Houston Nelson, Me. Tilson 
Howard Nelson, Mo. Timberlake 
Huddleston Newton, Minn. Treadway 
Hudson Norton Tucker 
Huds eth O'Connell, N. Y. Tydings 
Hull, Tenn. 0’ Connell, R.I. Underhill 
Hull, William E. O'Connor, La. Underwood 
Irwin Oldfield Updike 
Jacobstein Oliver, Ala. Upshaw 
James Oliver, N. Y. Vaile 
Jeffers Parker Vare 
Jenkins Parks Vestal 
Johnson, Ind. Peery Vincent, Mich. 
Johnson, Ky. Perkins Vinson, Ga. 
Johnson, Tex. Perlman Vinson, Ky. 
Johnson, Wash, Porter Voigt 
Jones ou Wainwright 
Kahn Pratt Walters 
Kearns Purnell Warren 
Keller Quin Wason 
Kelly Ragon Watres 
Kemp Rainey Watson 
Kerr Ramseyer Weaver 
Ketcham Rankin Wefald 
Kiefner Ransley Welch, Calif. 
Kiess Rathbone Welsh, Pa 
Kincheloe Rayburn Wheeler 
Kirk Reece White, Kans. 
Knutson Reed, Ark. Whitehead 
Kopp Reid, Ill. Whittington 
Kunz Robinson, Iowa Williams, Ill. 
Kurtz Robsion, Ky. Williams, Tex. 
Kvale Rogers Williamson 
LaGuardia Rouse Wilson, La. 
Lampert Rowbottom Wilson, Miss. 
Lanham Rubey Winter 
Lankford Rutherford Wolverton 
Larsen Sabath Wood 
Lazaro Sanders, Tex. Woodruff 
Lea, Calif. Sandlin Woodrum 
Leatherwood Schafer Wright 
Leavitt Schneider Wurzbach 
Lehlbach Scott Wyant 
Lineberger Sears, Fla. Yates 
Linthicum Sears, Nebr. Zihlman 
Lowrey Seger 
Lozier Shallenberger 
Luce Shreve 
NOT VOTING—88 

Drewry Lyon Reed, N. Y. 
Englebright McLaughlin, Mich.Romjue 
Fis McMillan Sanders, N. Y. 
Fitzgerald, Roy G. Madden Smithwick 
Frear . Magee, Pa. Sproul, IlL 
Gasque Magrady Stedman 
Golder Manlove Stephens 
Goldsborough Martin, La. Stobbs 
Gorman Mead Strong, Kans. 
Graham Michaelson Strother 
Hadley Mills . Sullivan 
Hare Montague Swartz 
Hull, Morton D. Montgomery Sweet 
Johnson, Ill. Murp Swoope 
Johnson, S. Dak. Nelson, Wis. Taylor, N. J. 
Kendall Newton, Mo. Tincher 
Kindred O’Connor, N. Y. Tinkham 
King Patterson Tolley 
Lee, Ga Peavey Weller 

tts Phillips White, Me. 
Lindsay Prall Wingo 
Little Quayle Woodyard 


So the motion was agreed to. 


The Clerk announced the following pairs: 


Until further notice: 


. Madden with Mr. Bell. 


Mr. Anthony with Mr. Kindred. 


Hare, 


. White of Maine with Mr. McMillan. 

. McLaughlin of Michigan with Mr. Wingo. 
. Butler with Mr. Stedman. 
. Mills with Mr. Quayle. 

. Connolly of Perinsyivanik with Mr. Montague. 
. Newton of Missouri with Mr. Lindsay. 
Patterson with Mr. 
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. Dempsey with Mr. Gasque. 

. Stephens with Mr. ete 

. Graham with Mr. Clea 

. Johnson of are with, "Mr. Barkley. 

. Sweet with Mr. Auf de Heide. 

. Kendall with Mr. Romjue 

. Johnson of South Dakota with Mr, Sullivan. 
. King with Mr. Goldsborough. 

: Strother with Mr. Smit BWick, 


ee 


. Brand of Ohio with Mr. Celler. 
. Cooper of Ohio with Mr. Martin of Louisiana. 
. Golder with Mr. Doyle. 
. Michaelson with ea o ‘Connor of New York. 
. Britten with Mr. Lyon 

eller. 


. Murphy with Mr. 
. Curry with Mr. Berg 

. Reed of a vor with Mr. Peavey. 

. Stobbs with Mr. Frear. 

. Roy G. Fitzgerald with Mr. Nelson of Wisconsin. 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 16800, with Mr. CHINDBLOM in 
the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 16800, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 16800) making appropriations for the government of 
the District of Columbia and other activities chargeable in whole or in 
part against the revenue of such District for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1928, and for other purposes. 


The CHAIRMAN. When the committee rose last evening the 
gentleman from Illinois had 1 hour and 56 minutes of his time 
remaining, and the gentleman from New York [Mr. GRIFFIN] 
1 hour and 34 minutes. 

Mr. FUNK. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. Jounson]. [Applause.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, it is not my 
purpose to address myself to the pending appropriation bill; 
instead I wish to confine my remarks, as nearly so as possible, 
to a discussion of what we know as the “ whisky bill” now 
before the Ways and Means Committee of this body. The bill 
was introduced by Mr. GREEN of Iowa on December 22, 1926. 
For that bill another, with many amendments, is the one that 
is really being considered by the committee. That is marked 
“ Confidential, Committee Print No. 1 of the House of Repre- 
sentatives (15601).” 

Before I reach the bill for discussion I find the temptation 
to be irresistible to depart somewhat and make some comment 
upon an article which I saw yesterday afternoon in the Wash- 
ington Times. The conclusion of that article says: 


Mr. Wayne B. Wheeler, counsel of the Anti-Saloon League, is re- 
ported as having said that the dispensing with the undercover men 
will make it harder to enforce the law, and that the refusal would 
show there are men in Congress who would wreck any kind of enforce- 
ment simply because of their prejudice to prohibition. 


I sincerely trust that the reflection upon this membership 
attributed to him was not warranted by what he said and that 
he has been misquoted. I have been here a score years. I 
know that this is an honorable body of men; that they will 
not violate their constitutional oaths; that they will not violate 
the laws of the land in an attempt to defeat prohibition or any 
other measure. Relative to this membership, may I read what 
I said about four years ago regarding it: 

Here have come noble characters; here have come the intellectual 
geniuses of our Nation; here have come sweet-tempered souls; here 
have come those to whom the distressed, whether individual or nation, 
may not appeal in vain. 

Membership here never was, is not, never will be, the goal of the 
sordid ; here integrity reigns; here good purposes prevail; here laudible 
ambition aspires; here patriotism is in absolute control. 

For membership here fortune is scorned, envy is challenged, detrac- 
tion endured, slander and libel braved, even violence defied. Yet it has 
become the fashion for little men to ridicule and abuse a body which 
would neither be enlightened nor purified if made up entirely of them. 
[Applause.] 

My observation of those who have come and gone during a score of 
years, a study of those who now are here, tells me that if during that 
long time a man dishonest at heart has been elected to this body, he 
has upon assuming its obligations left that heart outside and brought 
within only his best judgment and a feeling of loyalty to his coun- 
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try and gratitude to those who honored him and put their trust in 


An official entrance here inspires one with the feeling that, no matter 
what the temptations may be, he must not only be correct, but he must 
so conduct himself that even the envious and malicious may not point 
the finger of even unwarranted suspicion. 


The newspaper article to which I have just referred recites 
some statements alleged to have been made by General Andrews, 
who is at the head of the Prohibition Enforcement Unit. 

It says: 


General Andrews apparently was angered at the reaction in Congress 
to his plan for the continued use of undercover agents. 


Then further it says also in quotation marks: 


Unless the whisky corporation bill is passed I shall call a conference 
of Government officials to prepare for the issuance of permits for the 
manufacture of medicinal whisky. This, of course, would be highly 
expensive to supervise and open the way for the greater diversion of 
liquor. 

The bootleggers, apparently, are the only people who appreciate the 
importance of the whisky bill. 

There is no good medicinal whisky being manufactured abroad. 


He threatened, so the Times said, to do two things after 
March 4 if Congress fails to act: Issue permits to distilleries 
all over the country to manufacture medicinal whisky. 

Invoke old revenue laws to confiscate buildings in which 
moonshine liquor is made. 

So, if General Andrews be correctly quoted, he will kick pro- 
hibition into smithereens unless Congress adopts his pet measure 
to give all the profits from the liquor traffic to his preferred 
half dozen men. 

Further, it seems that General Andrews will be angered into 
actually enforcing the laws now on the statute books unless 
his chosen handful of former distillers be given a monopoly 
in making the Nation wet again. 

I can not pass without comment his statement that— 


The bootleggers apparently are the only people who appreciate the 
importance of the whisky Dill. 


Why, may I ask, should the bootleggers not appreciate it? 
Ultimately they will own General Andrews’s corporation if 
they fail to own it immediately after two years. 

Then, may I ask, why General Andrews’s bill provides for 
the importation of whisky if, as he says— 


+ ¥* % no good medicinal whisky is being manufactured abroad. 


In other words, unless these half dozen men are given the 
exclusive right to manufacture all the whisky to be sold in the 
United States he is going to open up hundreds of big distill- 
eries throughout the length and breadth of this land. 

It may be well for Members to understand the viewpoint 
from which I criticize General Andrews’s bill. Forty-eight 
years ago, notwithstanding the fact that I live in the pegent 
straight whisky producing county in the United States, I cast 
my first vote to close the saloons in my home town. [Ap- 
plause.] From that day to this no prohibition measure has 
come before me that I did not support. I voted for the eight- 
eenth amendment; I voted for the Volstead Act; and I would 
vote for them again if I had the opportunity. [Applause.] 

So, gentlemen, I wish you to understand that I am not 
talking against this bill from the standpoint of any interest 
in whisky. This bill is properly named a whisky bill. If en- 
acted into law, it is going to fill the United States with whisky 
as it has not been since the war-time prohibition came. 

First, in dissecting the bill itself, let me invite your atten- 
tion to the fact that under this bill five kinds of liquor may 
be handled by this favored corporation: First, whisky in bond 
upon which the tax has not been paid (p. 18, line 20) ; second, 
whisky in warehouses upon which the tax has been paid (p. 
18, line 20); third, whisky anywhere in the United States, no 
matter in whose hands it may be, upon which the tax has been 
paid (p. 21, line 12) ; fourth, imported whisky (p. 23, line 1) ; 
and fifth, whisky, bootleg or moonshine whisky (p. 21, line 13). 

I make some broad statements; but I am prepared, if chal- 
lenged, to prove the truth and correctness of every statement 
I have made by quotations from the bill itself. Just here I 
would like to ask the stenographer, in having my remarks type- 
written, that extra space be left between the lines in order that 
in that extra space, when I come to revise my remarks, I may, 
in parenthesis, cite the page and line to warrant any statement 
I may make about the bill. 

Reverting once more to this membership we hear, you 
know, that they are dissipated; that they get drunk. No 
doubt to-day you will find a convicted bootlegger, a white- 
slave trader, a moonshiner, all in one person, standing at 
yonder door, sending in for Members in order to be seen . 
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with them so that when he is arrested and convicted and 
sentenced to jail for moonshining he may parade himself in 
the newspapers by saying that he will get off; that too many 
Senators and Representatives have been buying whisky from 
him, when in fact he may have sold only to employees. He 
has been convicted of bootlegging from Texas to the District 
of Columbia. He had the impudence not long ago to address 
me. To his face I used an epithet that I can not use in this 
presence. But I may say that, in my opinion, if this fellow’s 
pedigree were analyzed, at the very first cross, the tap cross, 


you would find a reckless, roving, dissolute canine, of the female 


persuasion. Yet why this miserable creature is not driven from 
the Capitol I do not know. He is the man who is doing this 
body more harm than anybody else. In the 20 years I have 
been in this House I am able to count 27 Members who have 
been in my residence down in Kentucky. I invited each one 
of them to take a drink, but all of them declined, and all of 
them were sincere, because none of them knew that I did not 
have any liquor to give to them. [Applause.] A 

Now, further, as to the bill. The first thing that we find in it 
worthy of notice is the definition of “ medicinal spirits,” spirits 
to be used for medicine. The definition is: “The term medici- 
nal spirits means whisky, brandy, rum, gin, and other distilled 
spirits, except alcohol.” 

That means that any distilled spirits, no matter by whom or 
when or under what circumstances distilled, may be baled out 
as medicine by this gigantic corporation. This corporation of 
a chosen few is to be subsidized with the people’s money 
to the extent of $35,000,000 (p. 12, lines 7 to 14), 

This bill provides that the Treasurer of the United States 
may purchase the gold notes of this corporation from money 
in the Treasury that belongs to the people (p. 14, lines 13 to 
19) without giving even a 5-cent piece as security to the United 
States Government that they will ever repay the loan. But 
they go further than that in making it perfectly clear that they 
intend to escape liability if they can. They provide that the 
stockholders shall not be liable for a penny of the debts of the 
corporation. (See p. 11, lines 1, 2.) They go further than 
that in two different places in the bill, and provide that in 
case of a judgment against the corporation none of its prop- 
erty shall be seized or sold or taken from them unless it is 
something for which they, in their opinion, have no use. (See 
p. 18, lines 1 to 7.) 

The $35,000,000 that they are to get from the Treasury is to 
be gotten upon what the bill terms “gold notes.” It does not 
say they are notes to be paid in gold; but it calls them “ gold 
notes,” and I am ready to believe—and I think I can show— 
that they really and genuinely contemplate paying that debt 
in gold bricks if they get the money out of the Treasury. 

For the purposes of taking over all kinds of whisky they 
invoke the law of eminent domain. The bill gives this cor- 
poration the right to acquire whisky by condemnation. (See 
p. 27, lines 5 to 14.) 

General Andrews said before the committee that it was not 
the intention that the Secretary of the Treasury should buy 
these gold notes; that that language was put in the Dill to 
induce the public to buy them by inspiring confidence. That 
was the substance of what he said before the committee. Yes; 
they contemplate selling to the. public. 

The following language in the bill shows that— 


The issuance and sale by the corporation, and the sale by dealers or 
other persons, of its stock or notes shall not be subject to regulation 
by any State under laws relating exclusively to the prevention of fraud 
or imposition in the issuance or sale of securities. (P. 34, lines 
4 to 9.) 


So if a Secretary of the Treasury were to tell the corpora- 
tion to go into the States first in order to sell their unsecured, 
wildeat paper before be would by it with public money the 
“blue sky” laws would be suspended, provided the Congress 
has the right to annul State laws. 

The bill proposes by that provision to perpetrate a fraud on 
the people in the States, notwithstanding that the States try 
to protect them. Of course, those who would go into the 
States to sell this unsecured stock would cite the provision in 
the bill indicating that the securities were good enough for 
the Government to buy. 

Why do they want to permit this corporation to import 
whisky? If whisky is to be made—and I do not think it should 
be—why not make it with American labor? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky has expired. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 15 
- additional minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. If you are going to make 
whisky, why not make it out of corn grown in the United 
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States? [Applause.] There is the great northwestern Corn 
Belt. When we made whisky in Kentucky we bought our corn 
in the Northwest because it contained more starch than Ken- 
tucky corn. By this bill they provide, or the effect of it is, 
that distilleries may be started in Canada or elsewhere—whisky 
made with Canadian labor—whisky made of Canadian corn, 
and then brought into this country and sold. 

Down at the Women’s Christian Temperance Union the other 
day the national president of that wonderfully great society 
said it had been explained to her that under this bill there 
would be but two distilleries in the United States, one to make 
rye whisky and the other to make Bourbon. I had no oppor- 
tunity to say so then, but I will say now that the bill does not 
mention either rye or Bourbon. More camouflaged stuff has 
been given to the press and through propaganda regarding this 
bill in order to deceive the people than you can shake a stick at. 

We hear much about the Coast Guard and its wonderful 
and successful efforts in breaking up rum row, and beating 
back the whisky exporters of other nations. Do you know 
that by this bill this favored whisky corporation seeks the 
right to export whisky from the United States to other coun- 
tries (p. 32, line 11), and when they do that they do not pay 
any tax on it, because under the Constitution there can be no 
tax on an export. 

In 1895 or 1896, along about there, when the distilleries in 
Kentucky had their whisky all forced out of bond they could 
not get the money with which to pay the tax; then they shipped 
their whisky to Bremen free of tax, and there sold it to the 
European nations. By this bill they seek to compete with 
“rum row ” out here off our own shore, with all these ships com- 
ing in day and night bringing whisky. The good women of whom 
I have just spoken raise up their voi.:s in prayer and ask 
that importations from other lands to our shores be stopped; 
that other nations stop undertaking to deluge our country with 
their whisky. This bill seeks to give to this whisky corpora- 
tion the right to make the people of other nations drunk. If 
their sisters on yonder side of the seas could know of this 
attempt would they not uplift their voices in fervent prayer 
asking their sisters on this side to stop that thing, that our 
whisky might not go to them to debauch their girls and boys? 

I wish I had time to fully discuss this bill. Next, let me 
show you how much money they expect to make out of it. 
They say there are 15,000,000 gallons of whisky in the United 
States. Either the Federal Treasury or the suckers out in 
the States are to furnish the unsecured $35,000,000 with which 
this business is to be started. With that money they are to 
buy up whisky; and then, under the bill, nobody except. this 
concern may sell (p. 30, lines 22 to 24); then, they can sell 
at their own price (p. 32, lines 1, 2), but this bill provides 
that they shall immediately, when they commence to sell, create 
a sinking fund; that they shall put $5 into that sinking fund 
from every gallon of whisky they sell. That would be $5 for 
every gallon, $1.25 for every quart and 621% cents for every 
pint. Whisky is now dispensed by the pint. They are to put 
62% cents out of every pint of whisky sold into the sinking 
fund. It is stated inferentially that the sinking fund, would, 
in two years, be sufficient to pay off the $35,000,000 gold notes; 
although, to guard against contingencies, they are to be five- 
year notes. Of course, it must be taken for granted that the 
sinking fund is to be made up of profits. 

If $5 for every gallon sold is to go into the sinking fund, then 
a profit of $5 a gallon must be made. If a gallon profits to the 
extent of $5, a quart will make a profit of a:dollar and a quar- 
ter, and a pint—the usual quantity sold—will make a profit of 
621% cents. 

Then, if this corporation should charge no more than the 
druggists now charge, which is $2.50 per pint—and that is $20 
the gallon—and the corporation should buy at the price of $30 
a case, 3 gallons to the case, the whisky would cost them $10 
a gallon. Therefore the corporation would make $10 a gallon. 

If, by making a profit of $10 a gallon, or 62% cents a pint, 
and should they sell enough in two years to create a sinking 
fund of $35,000,000 from profits, they must have left the profits 
of another $35,000,000 from the difference of $10 a gallon, be- 
tween the $10 a gallon paid for it and the $20 a gallon realized 
from the sale of each gallon. So the two profits, one for the 
sinking fund and the other just mentioned, would amount to 
$70,000,000. | | 

But that profit would come from purchased whisky. A larger 
profit still would be derived from whisky manufactured by the 
corporation. 

The Kentucky distillers used to say that 60-cent corn made 
81-cent whisky. Suppose we admit, just for the sake of argu- 
ment, that whisky manufactured by the corporation cost a 
dollar a gallon, and that it be sold at present prices—$20 a 


| gallon—the profit would be $19 a gallon. 
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So, when the profit from whisky manufactured by the cor- 
poration be added to that purchased, the profits easily would 
run above $100,000,000. 

Remember, please, that the corporation itself is to determine 
the reasonableness of the selling price (p. 32, lines 1, 2). 

As the corporation is to have the exclusive ‘right to sell (p. 23, 
lines 16 to 18), there will be no competition ; and, consequently, 
no forced reason to cut the price. 

The corporation will not be so restricted in selling as now are 
the druggists. Of this I ghall speak presently. It is perfectly 
safe to predict that this favored corporation will sell more than 
the druggists are selling. 

What are they going to charge for the bad whisky they are 
going to bring from Canada and from other places? I mean 
the bad whisky spoken of by General Andrews. The Lord only 
knows. 

To repeat: Nobody can sell but this corporation. (See p. 30, 
lines 23 to 25.) Nobody can manufacture but this corporation. 
(See p. 23, lines 16, 17.) 

Now, if nobody can sell but this corporation, what is to be 
the result? To-day every reputable druggist in the United 
States who gets a permit may sell by the pint on prescription 
in his drug store, a decent place. Under this bill, no matter 
what individual passes the whisky over the counter and re- 
ceives the money, he is this whisky corporation. The whisky 
corporation is selling, not the individual. As a matter of 
course, they will want all the profit they can get. Where will 
they put these hundreds of thousands of selling places? Will 
they put them in the reputable drug stores where they now are? 
I imagine that in order to save rent, in order to hire cheap help, 
they will put this whisky for sale in some other place. Where? 
In the back room of somebody’s grocery store; in the back room 
of somebody’s soft-drink stand. There is where it will be, and 
then when the revenue officers come in they will find whisky 
there, and only a part of it will belong to the whisky corpora- 
- tion, but this fellow will say that all of it belongs to the 
whisky corporation, and there it ends. If it does not belong 
to the whisky corporation, then it can be seized and “ forfeited ” 
(p. 21, line 13) to the corporation, to be sold by it as medicine, 
no matter how poisonous it may be. 

I omitted to say in my opening remarks anything about the 
viewpoint from which I speak. I told a little story the other 
day in which I said that some years ago there were two men 
in my town named Doctor Forsythe; they were brothers. One 
of them was a doctor of divinity, and he was always addressed 
as doctor. The other was a physician, and he also was ad- 
dressed as doctor. They both lived in the same house, and a 
boy came riding up to the residence one day and said, “I 
want to see Doctor Forsythe.” The physician said, ‘ Which 
one of the Doctor Forsythes do you wish to see?” He said, 
‘Well. I do not know. I did not know there was but 
one,” snd the physician said, ‘Tell me your business and 
then no doubt I can tell you which one you want.” He said, 
“The people over at the Coxe Creek Church sent me to ask 
Doctor Forsythe to come over there next Sunday and preach 
for them.” The physician then said, “Oh, you want to see 
my brother. He is the Doctor: Forsythe who preaches; I am 
the Doctor Forsythe who practices.” [Laughter.] 

As I have said before, I have always voted for prohibition. 
I am now staring three score years and ten in the face and no 
drop of intoxicating liquor ever has passed my lips. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Already I have had something to say about the “Right of 
eminent domain” provision in the bill, but I wish to say more 
on that subject. 

Under the law of “ Eminent domain” private property may be 
taken for public use; provided, of course, it be paid for. 

The bill under discussion, by the right of eminent domain, 
gives the corporation the right to take over by condemnation 
S i a the whisky of any other person in the United 

ates. 

After it has been taken over by the corporation, that does not 
merely confer upon the corporation the right or privilege to 
sell it; but, instead, it imposes the “duty” to sell not only 
condemned whisky but all whisky. (See p. 32, line 4.) 

The language of the bill makes the corporation a public utility. 

If, by the bill, the corporation is not only given the right to 
sell, but compels it to sell, who can prevent it from selling? 
Who can dictate where it may sell or where it may not sell? 
Its “ duty ” is to sell anywhere in the United States. 

By making a public utility of the corporation, and by impos- 
ing upon it the “duty” to sell, does not General Andrews lose 
all jurisdiction over the corporation? 

A railroad is a public utility. So is a street-car company. 
Neither can refuse to sell a fare, no matter how often applied to. 
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Under the amended bill with which I am dealing 660,000 
shares of preferred stock may be sold, the face value of which 
is $100 a share. Also 660,000 shares of common stock may be 
issued. Whenever a share of preferred stock is sold a share of 
the common stock goes with it gratis. (See p. 8, lines 3, 4.) 

The profits of the business finally will retire or extinguish 
both the gold notes and the preferred stock, thus leaving the 
common stock, which cost its owners nothing, to own the cor- 
poration. 

Who is to get this common stock? The bill provides that 
when the corporation buys whisky that it may pay for it 50 
per cent in money and 50 per cent in preferred stock, a share 
of common stock to accompany, as a gift, each share of pre- 
ferred stock. 

Thus it will be seen that the half dozen owners of large lots 
of whisky will get the common stock without paying anything 
for it. (See p. 19, lines 13 to 25.) 

What will that common stock profit its half dozen owners? 
The bill provides that it may draw a dividend of $10 a share. 
(See p. 11, lines 13 to 16.) 

An annual profit of $6,600,000 to be divided among a half 
dozen favored and hand-picked fellows is not to be sneezed at. 

Remember, please, that the common stock cost them nothing. 
(See p. 8, line 3, and p. 19, line 17.) 

If, perchance, a small number of shares should get into 
somebody’s hands, provision is made whereby the big owners 
may squeeze him out. Page 8, lines 20 to 24, provide as 
follows: 

In case the corporation elects to retire less than the whole of the 
outstanding preferred stock, the shares to be retired shall be selected 
in such manner and by such method as the corporation may determine. 


I wish now to say something about “undercover” men. I 
do not care whether you call them undercover men or Secret 
Service men or detectives. They ought to be continued. We 
ought to have detectives. We ought to have them right now 
and all the time, but great damage has been done the cause 
of prohibition by the kind of undercover men we have had. 
[Applause.] They have injured prohibition more than any 
other thing—more than all the other things put together. 

Just a few years ago the department here sent a man down 
into Kentucky. When he “lit” he was in the midst of a num- 
ber of gentlemen, and his first declaration was that the mother 
of Christ was a whore and that Jesus Christ himself was a 
damned bastard. If I remember correctly, those were his exact 
words. The civil service here took that up. They did not send 
an underling down there, but one of the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners himself went, took sworn testimony, and brought it all 
back here in writing. Then the Civil Service Commission rec- 
ommended that man’s dismissal. He was dismissed, but before 
the year was out he was reinstated and was sent back to 
Kentucky and put in charge of the enforcement of prohibition 
in that State. Nearly every day you see a man named Craven 
come in as Assistant Secretary of the Senate. You will prob- 
ably see him to-day messaging bills from the Senate to this 
body. He was the Civil Service Commissioner who went to 
Kentucky and brought back the report of the blasphemous 
language of that man. 

I am not asking anybody to accept anything that I say about 
this bill or about anybody without proof of it. I will sub- 
stantiate every statement I have made and some that I am 

going to make by quoting from this bill. 

This corporation may not only distribute poisonous whisky, 
but it may distribute whisky as medicine from no telling how 
many points in the United States. In New York how many 
drug stores sell whisky on prescriptions? I do not know; but 
hundreds and hundreds, no doubt. For every one of them there 
will be a place in the back room of somebody’s grocery, or 
somebody’s soft-drink stand, where this corporation, money mad, 
may receive money for their stuff. How many will they have 
in Washington? When I came here and went on the District 
of Columbia Committee there were 750 saloons in this town. 
Every year of the eight years I was chairman from 100 to 150 
of those saloons went out of business, until finally none was 
left; but under this bill, if these people are willing—and I say 
they are so money mad that they are willing, having a mo- 
nopoly of this business to buy and to sell—they will debauch this 
Nation as it has not been debauched since war-time prohibition 
came. 

When they buy whisky from anybody, by correspondence or 
otherwise, under the provisions of this bill they are not to pay 
for it until it is actually delivered to them. (See p. 20, lines 
5, 6. ) What does that mean? The upshot of the whole busi- 
ness is that these people with the stock they are going to issue 
will buy their own whisky from themselves and put it into 
this business. 
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Then ultimately, beyond a doubt, all of that stock will go into 
the hands of bootleggers. They will pay the price and get it. 
When they buy whisky that is to be delivered after they 
pay for it the man with the whisky says to the local bootlegger, 
“At a certain day, at a certain hour, I am going over a certain 
road from Bardstown to Louisville with several truck loads of 
whisky. This corporation is only offering me so much money, 
.so many dollars a gallon, and you give me more than that and 
be out on the road at Drakes Lane, or somewhere around there, 
and you need not have a loaded pistol, you can have a dummy, 
but present it to my. drivers and they are going to give up the 
whisky.” Then the hi-jackers have it. 

That is the diversion of the whisky. The corporation is 
not going to get it all, the owners are going to sell it to the 
man that gives them the most money, and they do not care 
who it is. 

To me, and I know that I am right about it, this is the most 
gigantic effort to turn whisky over to the bootleggers of the 
country that has ever been done in the bootleggers’ palmiest 
days. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Who is back of it? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I do not know certainly who 

is back of it. But I think I know. A good woman, a W. C. 
T. U., said to me, “There are three or four outstanding propo- 
sitions in the bill that we favor.” I said, “ Yes, my good woman, 
you. can give the whisky-trust lawyer at Louisville, who wrote 
it, the Ten Commandments, and tell him to incorperate them in 
the bill, and he will incorporate every’ one of them, but between 
the lines he will write a license to commit every crime in the 
decalogue.” [Laughter and applause.] That is what has been 
done in this bill. 
- Just as sure as fate, the time will come when Henry Ford 
and Rockefeller and Schulte of this corporation will have all 
the money in the United States. [Laughter.] It is flowing 
into their coffers just like the waters of the Mississippi River 
flow into the Gulf of Mexico. This bill will hurt both Henry 
Ford and Rockefeller, because there are a‘lot of people who 
will buy whisky in preference to buying automobiles or gaso- 
line. [Laughter]. 

-Again, as. to the membership of this House. They are eff- 
cient and still are underpaid. Take the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. MADDEN], who has his finger on the expenditure of every 
5-cent piece of public money. What could he get if there was 
another corporation in the United States as big as the United 
States? What could Joe BYRNS get a year for checking up and 
seeing that Mr. MappeEN is all right? [Laughter.] Take the 
chairman of the subcommittee which appropriates thirty and 
odd million dollars for the District of Columbia; if the city 
was employing him, what would they be willing to pay him to 
go through all these items, thousands of them, and see that 
every dollar is honestly spent? And yet some people kicked 
when the salary was raised to $10,000. It ought to be more. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. FUNK. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska [Mr. Simmons], a member of the Ap- | 
propriations Committee. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, the people of Washington 
are entitled to know the facts about their school system. The 
superintendent of schools, Doctor Ballou, commenting upon the 
failure of the Appropriations Committee to grant the system 
74 additional teachers, states: 


It should clearly be understood by the citizens of Washington that 
this saving of $121,100, brought about as a result of eliminating pro- 
vision for any new teachers for the school year 1927-28, will mean a 
reduction in the quality of instruction and the elimination of special 
types of instructions, which the school system has herctofore been able | 
to provide. If this bill becomes a law without making any provision 
for new teachers, it means materially increasing the size of classes in 
elementary, junior and senior bigh schools; the impossibility of organ- 
izing small classes of atypical children who need special instruction, | 
and the assignment to regular class-room instruction of all supple- 
mentary teachers now employed in our larger elementary schools, to 
give children who need it the individual instruction necessary for them 
to keep up their respective classes. 


Let us take that statement and check it with his own figures. 
The request for 74 teachers is divided—25 for elementary 
schools, 44 for junior high schools, and 5 for senior high schools. 

He charges then, that a refusal to grant these 25 elementary 
teachers will materially increase the size of classes in elemen- 
tary schools. He testified that the average increase anticipated 
in 1927-28 will be 900 in elementary schools (p. 535). There 
are now 1,482 regular classroom teachers (table, p. 541). Thus 
the average increase per teacher is six-tenths of one pupil—and 
the same increase per room, for there are 1,414 elementary 
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rooms. However, his estimate as to increases is not borne out 
by his own figures. The table on page 521 shows the average 
increase during the last five years to be 728—if 1925-26 is in- 
cluded—and 591—if 1925-26 is excluded, although Doctor 
Ballou testifies (p. 535) that the average increase during the 
last five years was 891 and the last 10 years 1,021. 

The table on page 520, submitted by him, does not bear out 
his testimony, and frankly I have been unable to find any fig- 
ures that do. He asks for 25 extra elementary school-teachers. 
Of those but 15 were regular class-room teachers. The other 
10 are for manual training and domestic art (p. 535). Add 900 
to the total enrollment and 15 to the regular class-room teachers 
and you will haye 53,560 enrolled and 1,497 teachers (see table, 
p. 545), and the number of pupils per classroom teacher will 
be 35.8 instead of 35.5, as at present. Or assume the whole 
900 actually register and actually attend every day—which they 
will not—the average daily attendance in elementary schools 
will be 41,114 and an average per teacher of 27.5 as against 27 
per teacher this year. 

He charges that it will be impossible to organize “ small 
classes of atypical children who need special instruction.” 
Now, on what basis is that statement made? 

No increase was asked in the teaching force for that pur- 
pose. These 25 teachers were to be for regular classes, man- 
ual training, and domestic art. He now has 52 teachers in this 
class of work. No increase or decrease has been asked for or 
made in that service. 

He charges that this action means “the assignment to reg- 
ular classroom instruction of all supplementary teachers now 
employed in our larger elementary schools.” There are now 
61 supplementary elementary teachers on the pay roll. A re- 
fusal of 25 means, according to his statement, the removal of 
these 61 from their present assignments. But Doctor Ballou 
asked for no supplementary teachers; no increase or decrease 
is made in that service. 

He asked for 15 regular teachers to add to his present list - 
of 1,482, and for 10 speeial teachers to add to his present list 
of 229. When the five-year building program is completed 
there will be 1,434 regular classrooms in the elementary schools. 
We are now appropriating for 1,482 regular classroom teachers, 
or there are 48 more regular classr oom teachers now on the 
pay roll than there will be regular classrooms when the five- 
year building program is completed. The bill last year carried 
20 additional elementary teachers. At the present time there 
are 36 more teachers. than classrooms (p. 567). The refusal to 
appropriate for the 49 junior and senior high-school positions 
can in no wise affect the regular elementary school classes, 
atypical schools, or special classes. 

He asks 44 teachers for the junior high school. 
not get them, he must “materially increase” the classes. 
Why should not the truth be told about that? Those teachers 
have not been asked for as a general addition to the teaching 
force but for special locations in specified buildings. Of those 
44 teachers, 12 are for the Garnet-Patterson and 11 for Gordon 
(Georgetown) Junior High Schools (p. 5386). The plans for 
the Garnet-Patterson School are but 80 per cent complete and 
those for Gordon but 10 per cent complete. The plans not 
done, the contracts not let, not one bit of actual work done on 
the schools, no one knows when the buildings will be com- 
pleted, and yet he demands teachers; and if we do not give 
him the 23 teachers to put in his blue-print schoolhouses, he 
will be compelled to “reduce the quality of instruction” in 
the schools. 

Of the remaining 21 teachers asked for in the junior high 
schools, 4 are for the Hine School, 7 for the Francis School, 
: 8 for the Randall School, and 7 for the Stuart (p. 536). Now, 
what are the facts about the Francis, Randall, and Stuart 
Schools. They are just being completed and, of course, teach- 
ers must be provided. But Congress has already provided for 
those sehools. There are now 2,620 teachers employed. We 
| have appropriated for 2,656. Thirty-six teachers are now not 
being used which Doetor Ballou testified would be used in or- 
ganizing these three junior high schools (p. 567), and Congress 
gave him those teachers for that purpose. If you will turn to 
page 693 of the hearings on this bill last year (1926) you will 
find that Doctor Ballou asked for, and received, 52 additional 
junior high teachers, giving as his justification therefor the 
opening of the Stuart, Francis, Randall, and MacFarland 
Schools and the need for teachers. He further explained that 
seventh grade and eighth grade teaching positions would be con- 
verted into junior high positions. We appropriated a year ago 
for the three junior high school teaching force. We gave every 
teacher a year ago that was asked for to fully man those three 
schools: These 17 teachers asked this year are to supplement 
an already complete staff in those three schools. 


If he does 


1927- 


We now have on the junior high-school staff 273 teachers. 
The average per classroom teacher is but 21.1, based on the 
actual number belonging and but 20 based on the average daily 


attendance. The estimated increase for junior high school at- |. 


tendance this year is 900. No tables were given to justify that 
estimate, but for the purpose of this statement I accept it. Add 
900 to the total average attendance as shown (p. 545) and you 
will have a maximum enrollment of 6,412. Leaving the teach- 
ers force at 273 and the average per classroom teacher based 
on total enrollment will be 23.5. But adding the 900 to 5,209 
(the average daily attendance in the junior high schools) and 
you will have 6,159 or 22.6 pupils per classroom teacher. The 
present high-school average is 22. These figures justify our be- 
lief that the junior high schools are amply provided with 
teachers. . . g 

But disregard the fact that last year we appropriated for 
every teacher needed in the three new junior high schools and 
that we are appropriating for them again this year. The table 
shown on page 536, submitted by Doctor Ballou, shows that he 
now has available and we are appropriating for 25 teachers 
which have been allocated to the Garnet-Patterson and Gordon 
schools. He can not use them at those schools, for, as I have 
shown, those schools are but partly prepared blue prints. He 
asks for 21 junior high teachers in addition to those asked for 
the two schools not yet built. He can use 21 of the 25 teachers 
allocated to Garnet-Patterson and Gordon, for whom he has no 
use, and have 4 left unallocated. We are then actually giving 
the teacher-salary appropriation money for four junior high- 
school teachers in excess of Doctor Ballou’s request for junior 
high schools which are or will be in operation. He asks for 48 
teachers for schools the plans of which are not drawn. 

Now, in the senior high schools he asks for five new teachers, 
none of whom are to be used in new schoolhouses (p. 567). 
Doctor Ballou testified (p. 536) that in the last five years the 
average increase in senior high schools was 852 pupiis. The 
table on page 521 shows it to -be 732, or 120 less than his figures. 
He explains this by saying that he did not have 1925-26 avail- 
able in May last, when the estimate was made up, but in the 

last three years the average increase has been but 386 and last 

year was but 201. So why figure an increase of 800 in the high 
school, as he does (p. 536)? But much of that will be absorbed 
in the junior high schools (p. 536). Suppose the high school 
increases twice what it did last year, or 400. You would then 
have an actual enrollment of 11,393 and an average per teacher 
of 22.8, as against 22 now. If we gave him those five teachers 
the average number per classroom teacher would be reduced 
from 22.8 to 22.6. Based on average daily attendance and with 
the estimated 400 increase of pupils, the average per teacher 
would be 21.6 without the increase and 21.4 with the increase. 
Eighteen senior high-school teachers were given last year addi- 
tional. 

These tabulations are based on an estimated total increase of 
2,200 in the schools, whereas the 1925-26 increase was but 1,606, 
and an actual increase of December 4, 1926, over December 3, 
1925, of 982 (p. 542). 

This morning’s paper carries a news item that the school en- 
rollment as of January 31, 1927, is 70,325, and states that it is a 
“new high record.” Doctor Ballou testified (p. 541) that the 
enrollment December 3, 1926, was 70,553, showing a loss of 228, 
although Doctor Ballou testified (p. 552) that the enrollment 
will increase. But to show how misleading figures may be, on 
page 520 is a table showing the whole enrollment of the schools 
1925-26 to be 74,903, while the average daily attendance was 
but 61,778 in 1925-26. On pages 544-545 are tables showing the 
“whole” enrollment as of November 1, 1926, to be 70,735, the 
“actual” enrollment 70,473, and the average daily attendance 
to be 56,891. This is a loss in average attendance of 4,888. It 
also shows fewer pupils in average attendance in the entire 
system November 1, 1926, than they claim to have enrolled in 
the elementary schools alone. This morning’s statement shows 
57,529 enrolled, against average attendance of 56,891. 

These figures are submitted for the consideration of the Con- 
gress. All of us are interested directly as Members, many are 
‘interested as parents with children in the schools, many more as 
taxpayers. The figures are the schools’ own figures and show 
how absurd Doctor Ballou’s statement is, and also show that 
‘the schools are amply provided with teachers. 

Pian KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
ere? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. KETCHAM. With reference to these teachers, are 
those teachers in the elementary schools or in the high schools? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am referring now to the teachers in the 
elementary schools. 
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Mr. KETCHAM. It might readily be understood that that 
might easily happen in connection with high schools by the 
number who had determined to take up a particular subject. 

Does not the geographical element enter into that to a great 
extent? For instance, take the illustrations which the gentle- 
man has just given. Of course, no reasonable man would ask 
a teacher to care for 52 or 55 pupils in one room. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There is no justification for it on the aver- 
age if the District had been properly districted. 

Mr. KETCHAM. The trouble is, as the gentleman will 
readily understand, that you can not foresee developments in 
any particular section, and possibly within a year’s time a 
sudden grouping in one section taxes the school facilities there 
and you can not immediately meet that situation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I agree with the gentleman on that and 
that istrue. We have had a shifting here due largely to the color 
situation, of certain schools which have had to be changed 
from colored schools to white schools and from white schools 
to colored schools. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Eliminating those rather exceptional illus- 
trations, what is the general situation? 

Mr. SIMMONS. In the schools as a whole? 

Mr. KETCHAM. Yes; as to the elementary schools. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We now have 36 more teachers appro- 
priated for in this bill than there are classrooms in which they 
can teach. On the average of the total enrollment—and when 
they give us the total enrollment they do not deduct anything 
for the shifting of any large numbers—we are providing in 
this bill one teacher for every 3514 pupils enrolled in the Dis- 
trict schools, and on the basis of the average daily attendance 
we are appropriating in this bill one teacher for every 27 pupils 
in the District schools. That is, in all the regular classroom 
schools that does not include those teachers who teach music, 
manual training, and the domestic arts, the itinerant teacher 
who goes from school to school. 

Mr. KETCHAM. They are taken out of the average? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. There are 229 more of those in the 
grade schools. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back three minutes. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 20 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman and fellow members of the committee, the 
school question takes up 144 pages of the hearings on this bill. 
We went back and forth, up and down, and in and out trying 
to get facts. 

Now, the unfortunate thing about the hearing was this— 
and I am saying this in all kindness to my colleagues, with 
whom I have maintained the very kindest and most cordial 
relations, and what I am saying is absolutely impersonal—but 
it is a fact that they were largely influenced in deciding the 
teacher problem by figures, data, and opinions which they did 
not derive wholly or directly from the school authorities. 

The Board of Education asked for and were allowed by the 
Budget 74 additional teachers, and they showed to my mind 
conclusively that they were entitled to those teachers and that 
they could use them advantageously. 

What are the elements or factors entering into the determi- 
nation of the question as to the number of teachers required? 
First of all comes the enrollment. Now, on the matter of en- 
rollment the committee got itself all tied up as to the distinc- 
tion between the whole enrollment, the actual enrollment, and 
the average attendance. What is the significance of those 
terms? The whole enrollment means the entire enrollment for 
the year; the actual enrollment means the number of pupils on 
the rolls of a class at a given time, while the average attend- 
ance means the average attendance on every day in the week 
added up and divided by five. 

Now, let us see what we have in the hearings about the 
actual enrollment. On November 1, 1926, the actual enrollment 
was 70,473. I have indicated on Chart I the page of the hear- 
ings where the figures muy be obtained: 


CHART I— Enrollment, actual enrollment, and average attendance 
The actual enrollment of pupils on— 


Nov. 1, 1926, was tp. OO acd ec eee a 70, 473 
Dec. 3, 1926, was (p. 541) ~~. -mM 70, 553 
Dec. 4, 1925, was (p. 54)--..- ee -= mmmMMMMŇMMŅiħițħțħħŘ 69, 571 


Or an increase of 982. 


Now, the problem is: Which figure shall we take as the 
factor in determining the number of teachers that are neces- 
sary? Iam sorry to say that my colleagues strove to obtain a 
rule of thumb by using the total enrollment as a dividend and 
dividing into it, as the divisor, the whole number of teachers. 
I claim that the proper dividend in determining the number of 
teachers required is the actual enrollment; that is, the number 
of pupils the school authorities are obliged to accommodate in 
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comfort—not the “whole enrollment ” 
“average attendance.” 

If you fix upon the average attendance then there will be 
days in the week when there is a full attendance in the class- 
rooms and then you will have no space and no suitable accom- 
modations or comfort for either the teacher or the pupils. 
Manifestly the only fair and the only just and proper dividend 
to use in determining this factor is the actual enrollment, the 
number of pupils who are likely to be in school at the peak of 
attendance. 

The “average attendance” is a poor yardstick. If you were 
to provide seats in the school. for instance, on that basis, there 
would necessarily be times when some of the children would be 
without accommodation. 

Therefore I have used the “actual enrollment” as the proper 
dividend or basis for determining the average number of pupils 
per teacher. There was, and still is, much confusion of thought 
and of figures on that subject. 

The committee had before it two very amiable ladies pur- 
porting to represent the Parent-Teachers’ Association. They re- 
ceived very courteous attention, as was their due. I yield noth- 
ing to my colleagues in the matter of politeness; but I thought, 
and still think, my colleagues surpassed themselves in courtesy 
by taking too much stock in the figures of outsiders, no matter 
how interested they may be in the schools, from the standpoint 
of parents, and in putting them up against the figures of the 
constituted school authorities of the District. 

Mrs. Bannerman the spokesman had a method of figuring out 
the number of pupils per teacher in the District schools. There 
are two gross fatal errors in her calculation as I have indicated 
on this chart. Mrs. Bannerman took as her dividend 61,778.5, 
the “ average attendance,” instead of the “ actual enrollment ” of 
70,553 in the schools as of December, 1926. Then she divides 
into that sum 2,640 as her divisor, representing the total number 
of teachers in the system, showing she was utterly oblivious of 
the distinction between class teachers and special or itinerant 
teachers, such as music and domestic science teachers, who 
travel about from class to class, to the number of 351, who must, 
in all fairness, be deducted from the total of 2,629 teachers now 
on the pay roll, 


and, least of all, the 


CHART II 
[P. 541 of hearing] 
The grand total of teachers in the system as of Nov. 1, 1926, was 


(excluding 51 teaching princtpals)._.._...--...._-..-.____ 2, 629 
This includes: 
Librarians- senha ecg 10 
peel teachers of music, domestic science, drawing, 
eté odbe eo eee eae es ea ch mene oa 
Health ‘tedchers,.6tC@.22.4220. 22 owe eee cee ee §2 
Supplementary teachers : 
Coaching research, substitute, etC--------------- 61 
A total ofo -isase a oe be owe eee eee 351 
which can not be taken into account in determining 
the proportion of teachers to the actual enrollment. - 
Thercfore, deduct- -mMM eee es 351 
The actual classroom teachers are -=-= 2, 278 


Let us now go back to the actual enrollment on December 5, 
1926. We find it to be 70,553. Dividing that by 2,278 we derive 
81 (nearly) as the average number of pupils in the classroom 
of each regular teacher. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the gentleman yield? 

. Mr. GRIFFIN. I can not yield now; pardon me. 

I will put in the deadly parallel column form the two methods 

of calculation. 


CHART III 
Mrs. Bannerman’s method The correct method 
23.4 30.97 
2640) 61778.5 2278) 70553.00 
5280 : 6834 

8978 22130 

7920 20502 
10585 16280 
10560 15946 

25 


You will see that by Mrs. Bannerman’s method the number 
of pupils per teacher is 23.4, while by the correct method 
(dividing into the actual enrollment the actual number ef elass 
teachers) we find that the average number of pupils for each 
teacher in the public-school system of the District is 30.97; in 
other words, nearly 31 pupils. 

This is interesting in view of a statement that Mrs, Banner- 
man made before the committee. She said in her statement 
that if the average number of pupils per teacher in the District 
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of Columbia, 25.1 at present, were 30.55, the general average 
for cities of over 1,000,000 in 1924, 20,04014 more pupils could 
receive instruction with no more teachers, 

Yet when we analyze the figures we find that the average 
of pupils per teacher in the District of Columbia exceeds the 
general average throughout the entire United States in 65 cities, 


OVPRCROWDING IN DISTRICT SCHOOLS 


If there were any doubt about it, the overcrowding in the 
District schools should confirm the board of education figures 
rather than the wild estimates of outsiders. I have summar- 
ized the figures contained in the hearings in the following 
chart: 


CHART IV 
Pupils | Number | Number 
School wae r of class- 
r room schools | rooms 
WHITE SCHOOLS HAVING MORE THAN 40 
PUPILS PER ROOM 
Division I: 

POW D gee co ce bh ee ee ee 19 MO), EEEE he TE ere, 
Curtis Hyde. _............-.....------ 17 VAA Ae rN ee a Oe 
A OF) 0) ¢ eR ne en eae aT 17 TVIT ial ee ae cee EEE EEr 5 
Fillmore... -a000 8 45.3 Fooros deco etcec S 
Total schools...........--.--.cce-- en nj---- eeeees|------- ee C S eee neem 
Total classrooms... o0 ssc ccwnaiwccnnen|ocuscsoccelecesteccccleeccecuusc 61 

Division III: 
Barnard oe osc oo eee eb ee ee 8 Ales ewe c celocol seuss 
Johnson-Bancroft-_.................-.- 17 MOE Noses ee ecall ace cso 
Hubbard-Raymond.............------ 16 BO i ee cell ee ee 
TP AKOWIA ooo oe tes adi oe ee be eet 18 MIO Fact coc Bole eet eee 
Truesdale. ............----. cee eee 16 Be eens Lah Dae 
OSes oe cet ee a pn 16 MOIS eo eto etal 
TOtAl SCNOOIS 3 2.5.62 od ieee cuctigate S veces s2 eee ae 
Total classrooms................-.----|..--------|---------- Jee 91 
Division IV: 
Henry Polk..._.--....0..-----2.22-.-- 16 41.8 1 16 
Division V: 
Brookland, Bunker Hill_..........-._- 16 48.9 Se! ee eer eae 
Burroughs. -._....._............--_---- . 9 e i «a EE 
Langdon-Woodsidge Pe he hk et a EENS 15 404 Nee oe E 
Park View _....-......_-......-.------- 21 BOO E POTS ORERE 
Total schools.._........-.-.-.-...-..--|----------|---------- Oa ORS 
‘Total classroOMS P S O cd 61 
Division VI: 
Blair-Hayes.... 02020000M 19 ON EETA, es wes 
Edmund Maury. --_..........-.-.-.--- 16 WT ON EEE EE 
Ludlow-Taylor._..............-.....--- 16 GOD cee el ee ek oe 
Total SCHOONS: 2/5 ne bese cse Gee niece eae h cow u ake ew Ol eecheetete 
Total classrooms. ._........-...------.|----------|-2----- eee lene eee ee ee 51 
Division VII: 

TV OD so ananasu iHa 14 E Wr ies | passe OO Seite SE X5 
Buchanan._.....-.0-..02--2 eee eee 16 46.0 a et ns eee eae 
Congress Heights_-__--..2.--.2.2 20288. 14 r | (Gg ee een ee 
Cranch-Tyler-._...-......-....----..- 16 $90 lose te Jal cc 
Total SCNOOIS sno cose cte cee eee alaaa lwedsoc se re eee eee 
Total classrooms. .._..................|.---------|----------|e---- eee 60 

Total ows oe oot et else Ne eevee aaa 22 340 

COLORED SCHOOLS HAVING MORE THAN 40 
PUPILS PER ROOM 
Division X: 
Briggs eee ee ee 8 K T tence coca enne 
Brúco 2 Soe oe sia aeaa 13 D0 Oe ee Non a 
Cleveland_...............-._---- eee 12 53 8 oai eos i a Š 
tiles ek aaaea aa a he 16 40.6 J200 laannan 
ontgomery....-.................---- 8 45.6 tet cee hee ese 
PUPS ice on se oe we ee i ees 8 §2e1 Ne eee EET the cs cence 
Stevens. ___-.--.-. 2 ee 18 ry ak Ui es, COREE Reece 
Summer-Magruder..........-.......-. 18 S P S eer, Saber eee ae 
OW USOT os oh oe eae ec ce ll 47.2 rine, pen ene a 
Wormley-_-_..--.....2.2--20 ee 8 41.8 |... | --e ee 
Total Schools: 2.52 3 oo 2e gcc col hae et lueaxlee bees ease 10 |... 
Total classrooMS. yee See sce osc ous laana aeaa aaan 110 
Division XI: 
OO E E E EE 16 44.0 eects! eel ee Soe 
Garnet-Patterson__._.._..........-... 23 BOS loses cs EEEE 
WOU one ct eee suetuecn mec cette 25 OS Bo tae Pd tee 
Slater-Langston ....-.........._______ 16 7 5 O gt Capen ee (Cheha pe mentees 
Total 6CD0ONW oo ose oe aa lade een ek eee 7 eae oe ar 
otal classrooms. _............-.--....|..-----...|----------|---------- 80 
Division XIII: 
Ambush ooo cees oo re eee usini ocds 8 AB: Bocce sl atcevewads 
Banneker-Jone8........---.--.c0.------ 16 7 U Ui, TE aan SERRE, DREE, 
New at EAE ARI teres ees 16 40. a ESAE ee esow ee 
Burryville.....-....--..-......--.---- 14 ATW Nien loco ok 
Canine as Bell) <2 ccccccesee cece 16 AAG boc cece eee dees 
PcicomseecGed acne boas cue ues 6 $48 E E EEE 
PeR EAE ert E E 13 ARQ ahasan 
Douglas-Turning--_............._...... 16 rE A ater ae (eee ee ee 
Giddings-Lincoln...................-. 20 1 2 oe ce EE 
I OU a: h a PA S one ee co ee ot 8 ay Gas ok DOE EES 
Lovejoy sete Jo he Go ee iat 20 r a Pe (en rans (eek eee 
ayo- coos Sees ete ee 8 43.2. oes occ beset ences 
BV DNA foo ese oe newoe enum 10 AG) Vel oe oo etae 
TR OUASCHOOIS goes he oe at ee awe pS abe Anema 13 |-----.2--- 

otal classrooms.............-..-....-|_--.--.---!----------}e---- eee 171 

T Ota gsc edad ace E ES eee 27 | 361 

Recapitulation..........-.-..--.----|_--------- | ISE | 49 | 701 
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To sum up, there are 22 white schools overcrowded and 27 
colored schools overcrowded, making a total of 49 schools in 
the District, embracing 701 classes, which need a subdivision of 
classes and additional teachers. 

Mr. FLETCHER. How much in excess of the proper num- 
ber are they overcrowded? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. They run up to 51, 52, and 53. The Logan 
School—colored—runs up to 57.5. 

Mr. TABER. Are all these classes overcrowded? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. This is the average for these schools; in 
other words, there are so many classes overcrowded in each 
school that the average ranges from 40 and a fraction up to 
57. You will find the precise details in the hearings from 
pages 545 to 547. 

In the colored section we have in Division X, 10 schools con- 
taining 110 classes overcrowded. In the XI division, 4 Schools 
containing 80 classes, and in the XIII division, 13 schools con- 
taining 191 classes that are overcrowded. 

Mr. FLETCHER. By overcrowded do you mean they have 
not any place to sit while they take a class lesson? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. It means they have more than 40 pupils per 
class, and in many cases the classes have to be divided. That 
is responsible for the “ part-time class problem.” I am glad the 
gentleman called my attention to that point. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. What is the total number of 
schools and the total number of classes? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. The grand total is 49 elementary schools and 
701 is the total number of overcrowded classes. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. No; I mean what is the total 
number of schools in the District and the total number of all 
classes? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I never took the time to summarize that, 
but I will put it in the Recorp. [The answer to that is that 
there appears to be 139 elementary and 21 normal, senior, and 
junior high schools—total, 160. Practically one-third are in 
congested districts and are overcrowded. ] 

- Doctor Ballou, the head of the Board of Education, testified 
that when a class reached over 50, so as to render it incon- 
venient for the teacher to handle the pupils, he would divide the 
class into two part-time classes. 

PART-TIME CLASSES 

There are 130 part-time classes to which the children of this 
District are going. (See p. 577, hearings.) I think a resi- 
dent of the District of Columbia is entitled to have his children 
taught a full day every day of the school week. 

Now, where are these 74 additional teachers asked for going? 
Some of them are going to the part-time classes, and here we 
have 701 classes that sooner or later will have to be divided. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. How many classes are there altogether 
in the city of Washington? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I could not tell the gentleman that. The 
gentleman will find that summarized in the record on page 
545 of the hearings. ; 

Mr. ACKERMAN. What proportion of the whole do these 
classes represent that are overcrowded? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. ~ Seven hundred and one classes are over- 
crowded. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. But the gentleman can not state what 
proportion that represents to the total? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I could not tell the gentleman that off hand. 
The summary of the schools, giving full details, is to be found 
on pages 545 to 548 of the hearings. As I have said in my 
answer to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. RosBsron] there 
are 49 out of a total of 150 schools in the District which are 
overcrowded, and I presume the number of overcrowded class- 
rooms would be in about the same ratio; that is, one-third. 


CHART V 
New schools and classrooms to be ready in this and the neat fiscal year 
[See pp. 535 and 536, hearings] 


Date of 


School completion acher 

BUIMOUghS- 2c ooo ee eh ea a ps Aug. 1, 1927 9 
GON ose en E eee se ess on ens E es! Jan. 1, 1928 0 
DINOUNOLS i cch ee Coc tc ce ccc eeuceaccacecdwedaewoe Aug. 1, 1927 2 
W OOGTIORO si cee cece boas eeteddeSeuawennereceoee melee (i -...- 4 
Hine Addition. coos cc ecce dec cdesmecekotececcbet. 1 Apr. 1, 1927 4 
Garnet-Patterson........--...-.....--- eee ee an. 15, 1928 12 
oo ada weeadietasedebwoustedaeweclesoukwuacaoees ook cues ies dO- aoua 11 
Erancis 3 a ee aaa ee ered el 1 Jan. 1,1927 17 
Randall (replacement) bah hacia danas vas eh Ny) as hepa he do_...... 3 
BiUatts... se tos oh a 2 ae sane wacck eae heweeeece 1 Feb. 1, 1927 7 
Teachers needed- .-.-.-- 22 - ee eee ne ec len ween cecene 69 


21 To be opened in the current fiscal year. 
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It may be objected that some of these schools will not be 
ready until the next fiscal year—but it is the next fiscal year 
that we are providing for. 

Furthermore, the estimates of the school board do not pro- 
vide for full pay for the new teachers asked for. 

Now here is where these pupils are going. Here is a chart 
showing the new schools to be ready in this and in the next 
fiscal year. I have put on the diagram the name of the schools, 
the date of completion, and the number of teachers required. 
You will see here the Burroughs school, to be completed in 
1927, requires 9 teachers. The Amadon, to be completed in 
1928, no teachers. The Smothers, to be completed in 1927, 2 
teachers. The Woodbridge, to be completed in 1927, 4 teachers. 
The Hine addition, to be completed in 1927, 4 teachers. The 
Garnet-Patterson, to be completed in 1928, 12 teachers. The 
Gordon, to be completed in 1928, 11 teachers. The Francis, 
to be completed in 1927, 17 teachers. The Randall, to be com- 
pleted in 1927, 2 teachers. The Stuart, to be completed in 1927, 
T teachers. 

-Of those in the list we have 2 that will be completed the 
current fiscal year; 5 of the others in the next fiscal year. 
Remember, gentlemen, we are appropriating in this bill for 
the next fiscal year, and remember further that the Commis- 
sioner of Education is not asking for full salaries for the 
teachers for the schools that are to be completed. He is only 
asking for the salaries of those teachers from the time they 
are appointed. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The record shows that he is asking for the 
full salaries beginning in 1927 and the Garnet-Patterson and 
the Gordon are not contracted for. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. The gentleman is mistaken. Doctor Ballou 
says that he is making no demands for the entire number of 
teachers for the fiscal year 1928. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York has used 
20 minutes. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to myself five minutes 
more. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now, will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the gentleman will look at page 536 of 
the hearings he will find a table where they ask for 23 teachers 
as a part of the 74 teachers, and the appropriation calls for 
full salaries for the 23 teachers. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. The gentleman is absolutely mistaken. In 
the first place, the table on page 536 shows a demand for 25 
teachers for the 2-A classes and 19 for the 2-C classes. If you 
will read the notes at the foot of that table you will find the 
following : 


1. Seven 2-C salaries needed for ninth grade increase in Septem- 
ber, 1927, and February, 1928. 

2. Three 2-C salaries needed for ninth prade increase in Septem- 
ber, 1927, and February, 1928. 

3. Seven 2-C salaries needed for ninth grade increase in Septem- 
ber, 1927, and February, 1928. 


And in answer to a question Doctor Ballou stated (page 604 
of the hearings) : 


Doctor BALLOU. I would like to add one further point about this 
present budget that is before you. In that budget a deduction has 
been made for every teacher whose salary begins February 1, 1928, 
which was not done in the budget for 1927. We have a balance this 
year of $32,600; at least, we anticipate having a balance this year, 
among other reasons, because of these 30 or more teachers whom we 
will appoint on the ist of February. That has been taken into 
account for the budget for 1928, and the budget has been reduced . 
to a minimum on the basis of the proposed opening of classes in 
February and the beginning of teachers’ salaries then rather than in 
September. 


Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I will. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Even if you err on the side of 
affording more teachers than some think would be required 
at the beginning of 1928, they would not be employed until their 
services were required. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Absolutely not. Doctor Ballou assured the 
committee as to that unequivocally (p. 606, hearings). 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Do the hearings disclose in past 
years where there has been an authorization of teachers in 
contemplation of buildings to be built that there has been any 
abuse of that by the authorities; and does it show that they 
were employed before they were actually needed? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. The best proof of that is that they have not 
appointed the 36 teachers that they are now entitled to ap- 
point. Doctor Ballou was hammered and hectored by my 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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colleagues on the subject as though it were a crime not to 
have spent the public’s money. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The taxpayers of the District have paid the 
taxes; the taxpayers have paid for that service. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Does the gentleman think that they ought 
‘to have appointed the teachers whether they were employed 
or not? i 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not think we ought to tax the people 
for teachers that we do not need, and he is asking for a num- 
ber of teachers that we could not possibly use during the year. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. The public may be taxed on the basis of the 
appropriations for the coming year, if that is what the gentle- 
man means, but if the appropriation is not used it lapses, and 
the taxpayer gets the benefit of it in the next year’s esti- 
mates. 

Mr. ROMJUE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes. 

Mr. ROMJUE. The gentleman from Nebraska called atten- 
tion to the fact that there were nine rooms in one school that 
are now empty, and in an adjacent district the rooms were over- 
crowded. Could not that be remedied by the school board 
under existing law? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. It could be; but if you look at Doctor 
Ballou’s testimony you will find that he says that it is difficult 
to transfer children bodily from one school to another. The 
parents of the children rise up in protest. The children object 
to taking the longer walk over bad roads. Now, as to this 
Brightwood School that the gentleman speaks of, that is a new 
school building in a new section, and it was planned and built 
not only for the present but for next year and for many 
years to come. It is no crime to have vacant rooms in that 
school. It is an inevitable incident connected with a building 
program designed to meet the growth of population in new 
sections. 

Mr. ROMJUE. I should think that in an emergency the 
parents would prefer to have their children go to an adjacent 
school, even if they had to walk farther rather than have 
them in an overcrowded room. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. The best answer to that is that they do not 
yield to that argument. The Parent-Teachers’ Association 
plays a very important part in the management of such things. 
They go in and harry the principal and then harry the members 
of the Board of Education and dictate plans and policies. If a 
man had a free leg to do these things arbitrarily, he could per- 
haps do them; but the trouble is that the shifting of scholars 
from one school to another is one of the most ticklish of prob- 
lems. l 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has again expired. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I now yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. LOZIER]. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman, the death of ex-Empress Car- 
lotta recalls the stirring incidents in the history of Mexico be- 
tween January 6, 1862, when English, Spanish, and French 
troops landed at Vera Cruz, and June 19, 1867, when on the Hill 
of Bells, in the outskirts of Queretaro, Mexico, Emperor Max- 
imilian and his two generals, Miramon and Mejia, with their 
backs to a stone wall, faced a firing squad and, meeting death 
in this manner, ended once and forever the ambition and efforts 
of European nations to establish monarchies and empires in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Sometimes a submerged collection of driftwood diverts a river 
from the bed in which it has flowed for centuries, and not infre- 
quently a seemingly unimportant incident turns the stream of 
destiny out of its channel and changes the course of human 
history. The position of Maximilian was at all times pre- 
carious, but his doom was sealed when in the summer of 1865 he 
declined to avail himself of the services of Gen. Joe Shelby 
and his company of 1,000 intrepid, courageous, seasoned Con- 
federate soldiers from Missouri. The story of Shelby’s expe- 
dition to Mexico reads like a romance. It was as bold and 
famous as the historic expedition of another Missourian, Gen- 
eral Doniphan and his company of 1,000 Missourians, from 
Leavenworth, Kans., to Santa Fe, El Paso, Chihuahua, and 
Saltillo, Mexico, in 1846-47; as romantic as the retreat of the 
10,000 Greek mercenaries from Cunaxa, on the Euphrates, to 
the Euxine Sea, which was immortalized by the Greek historian 
Xenophon in The Anabasis. Let me briefly relate this fas- 
cinating story, the details of which are so graphically delineated 
by John N. Edwards, the historian. of the expedition. 

Gen. Joseph O. Shelby was one of the boldest and most chiv- 
alric soldiers that ever carried a saber or led an army to battle. 
When the Civil War broke on our Nation, Joseph O. Shelby, 
then 30 years old, was a successful manufacturer of bale rope 
in Waverly, Lafayette County, Mo. He espoused the cause of 
the South and throughout the greatest internecine conflict 
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recorded in history he followed the flag of the Confederacy. 
Well educated, he had fire, energy, dash, dauntless courage, 
and a magnetic personality that won and held the affection and 
loyalty of his soldiers. Like Marshal Ney, the bravest of the 
brave, he was ever in the thickest of the battle; a crusader 
like Chevalier Bayard, without fear and without reproach. Of 
him it could truthfully be said, as was said by Sir Ector de 
Maris, sorrowing over the dead body of his brother, Sir 
Launcelot : 


And thou wert the courteoust knight that ever bare shield 
And thou wert the truest friend that ever bestrad horse. 


Shelby’s division, largely composed of Missouri young men, 
was the flower of the trans-Mississippi army of the Confed- 
eracy, and his soldiers followed him with a love, devotion, and 
loyalty unsurpassed in the military records of the world. 

In the last days of the Civil War General Shelby’s division 
was a part of the trans-Mississippi Confederate army com- 
manded by Gen. E. Kirby Smith, the last of the Confederate 
armies to surrender. General Smith’s headquarters were at 
Shreveport, La. General Shelby’s division was encamped at 
Fulton, Ark. When the news of General Lee’s surrender at 
Appomatox reached General Smith’s army a council of war 
was held at Marshall, Tex. General Smith, realizing that 
further hostilities were useless, favored a surrender. General 
Shelby opposed the surrender. He advised that the different 
divisions of the trans-Mississippi army concentrate on the 
Brazos River for further resistance or an expedition into 
Mexico, with the option to fight to reinstate Juarez or espouse 
the cause of Maximilian. This bold proposal made by this 
brown-bearded, fair-haired fighter had a magnetic effect. 
Shelby proposed that Gen. Simon B. Buckner should lead the 
expedition. To the daring and impetuous Shelby was assigned 
the embarrassing task of communicating the decision of the 
council to General Smith. This interview was brief and to 
the point: 

“The army has lost confidence in you, General Smith.” 

“I know it,’ said General Smith. 

General Shelby continued: 

“The army does not wish to surrender.” 
Smith replied: 

“Nor do I. What would the army have?” 

“Your withdrawal,” said General Shelby, “as its direct com- 
mander, the appointment of General Buckner as its chief, its 
concentration upon the Brazos River, and war to the knife, 
General Smith.” 

Pained and astonished, General Smith said: “What do you 
advise, General Shelby?” 

“ Instant acquiescence,” said General Shelby. . 

Thereupon General Smith wrote an order turning over the 
command of the army to General Buckner. 

But General Buckner became faint-hearted. After returning 
to Shreveport, General Smith experienced a change of heart, 
ignored his resignation, resumed command of the army, and 
entered into negotiations with General Pope, which resulted in 
the surrender of the trans-Mississippi Confederate army. But 
when these negotiations were consummated, practically all of. 
General Smith’s army had been dissolved, nearly all of his 
troops having disbanded and gone home. In General Smith’s 
letter of May 30, 1865, he refers to ‘‘ Shelby’s heroic division 
of Missouri cavalry” as having maintained its organization 
intact. 

Bitterly disappointed that he could not take an army of 
50,000 seasoned Confederate soldiers into Mexico, Shelby ap- 
pealed to his own troops for volunteers for the Mexican ad- 
venture. “One thousand bronzed soldiers rode fair to the 
front, over them the old barred banner, worn now, and torn, 
and well-nigh abandoned. Two and two they ranged them- 
selves behind their leader, waiting.” With his thousand sol- 
diers marching behind him, Shelby turned his face toward 
the Rio Grande and the region of the Montezumas. With him 
rode a few war-seasoned Officers—Elliott, Gordon, Slayback, 
Williams, Collins, Langhorne, Crisp, Mirick, Jackman, and 
Blackwell. Through Corsicana, Waco, Austin, San Antonio, 
over a dreary waste of mesquite and chaparral, this Confed- 
erate cavaleade that had never surrendered moved on to Eagle 
Pass. The Rio Grande River marks the boundary between 
the United States and Mexico, but its onrushing waters did 
not deter these soldiers of fortune. Pausing in the middle of 
the stream, the old tattered battle flag which had been carried 
at the head of Shelby’s heroic division through the struggle 
and sorrow of 200 desperate battle fields, was brought from 
its resting place and given once more to the winds. “ With 
bare, bowed heads, Shelby’s soldiers gathered around the dear 
old banner.” For a few brief moments it was held above the 
rushing tide and then solemnly the battle flag of Shelby’s 
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division was lowered beneath the turbid waters of the fast- 
flowing river. 

This incident was commemorated by Col. A. W. Slayback 
in a beautiful poem entitled “The Burial of Shelby’s Flag.” 
Having crossed the Rio Grande, Shelby and his men entered 
Piedras Negras, a Mexican city, on the early morning of July 
4, 1865, from which place the march to the City of Mexico 
began. On to Monterey, through an almost impassable wilder- 
ness, over desert and mountains; through Saltillo, camping on 
the battle field of Buena Vista, then on to Parras; then 
through Matehuala,-Dolores, Queretaro, to the capital of the 
Aztees and the bloody scenes of Cortez and his brutal band of 
conquistadors. This journey was made through an inhospitable 
region, over desert and mountains, and Shelby and his men 
were beset on every hand by hostile forces of Mexican bandits 
and guerrillas. Successful in every encounter, magnanimous 
in every victory, rigidly cbserving the rules of war, respecting 
the rights and property of the people of the regions through 
which they passed, these soldiers of fortune tendered their 
swords and their services to Hmperor Maximilian. 

The history of the efforts of Austrian Archduke Ferdinand 
to establish an empire in Mexico reads like a romance. While 
the people of the United States were engaged in the great Civil 
War, England, France, and Spain on January 6, 1862, landed 
troops at Vera Cruz, Mexico, for the alleged purpose of com- 
pelling Mexico to discharge its financial obligations. At this 
time Benito Juarez was the nominal President of Mexico. 
For a season foreign troops occupied Vera Cruz, and then 
started into the interior toward the City of Mexico. A protest 
from Secretary Seward influenced England and Spain to recall 
their troops, but the Frenci Army proceeded to the Mexican 
capital, and from which President Juarez retired. The French 
established a de facto government, military in character. The 
ragged army of Juarez was defeated and driven from place to 
place. In a short time the French had control of all the 
important cities in Mexico. A provisional government was 
formed and an “Assembly of Notables” was chosen and in- 
trusted with the duty of providing a plan for a permanent 
government. On July 10, 1863, this plan was adopted and 
under its provisions a monarchy was created, the sovereign to 
take the title of the Emperor of Mexico, and the imperial crown 
was offered to Prince Ferdinand Maximilian. 

On a previous occasion, during the revolution of 1861, 
Maximilian had been offered the throne of Mexico but declined 
it. When this second offer came in 1863 Maximilian still hesi- 
tated and sent a letter to President Juarez requesting a meet- 
ing to discuss the affairs of Mexico in an amicable manner. 
President Juarez answered that he could not consent to any 
meeting with Maximilian. And so it was that this kind-hearted 
scion of the royal house of Hapsburg hesitated and delayed 
until April, 1864, when he left his beautiful home by the blue 
Mediterranean and sailed away from Trieste to Mexico to begin 
a reign which fate had decreed would never be happy and could 
not continue long. With him went beautiful Empress Carlotta, 
who was largely reSponsible for the intrigue which resulted in 
Maximilian being seated on the unstable and ill-fated throne 
of Mexico. She was a descendant of Henry IV of France, the 
hero of Ivry, “a ruler next in goodness and greatness to Louis 
IX.” She was a granddaughter of Louis Philippe, King of 
France. In the language of Edwards: 


Empress Carlotta was a woman who had been twice crowned—once 
with a crown of gold, earthly and perishable, and once with a crown 
of beauty as radiant as the morning. 


The reception of Maximilian and Carlotta in Mexico was joy- 
ous and enthusiastic, and in the capital of the Montezumas, 
with pomp and pageantry, they were invested with crown and 
scepter, indicative of imperial power. Idealistic, visionary, and 
unacquainted with the long-oppressed and turbulent people, 
over whom he was called to rule, Maximilian, intending to rule 
wisely, justly, and benevolently, little realized what he most 
needed for the regeneration of Mexico was not a paper consti- 
tution, not a magnificently maintained court, not the glitter and 
tinsel of imperial splendor and pageantry, but a seasoned Army 
of 100,000 soldiers. _ Though Maximilian was Emperor in name, 
Marshal Bazaine, a military autocrat in charge of the imperial 
army, composed largely of French soldiers, was Emperor in 
reality. 

Marshal Bazaine was a soldier who had seen service in Algeria, in 
the Crimea, in Italy—especially at Magenta—and he had won the 
baton at last in Mexico, that baton that the first Napoleon declared 
might be in the knapsack of every soldier. He was ambitious, brave 
to utter recklessness; crafty, yet outspoken and frank; a savage aristo- 
crat, who had married a fair-faced Spaniard and a million; merciless in 
discipline, beloved of his troops, adored by his military family; a gam- 
bler who had been known to win a thousand ounces on a single card; 
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a speculator and the owner of ships; a husband whom even the French 
called true; a father and a judge, who after he had caressed his 
infant voted death at the court-martial so often that one officer began 
to say to another, “ He shoots them all.” 


But he was a skillful soldier, and he drove Juarez from place 
to place, at times across the Rio Grande into Texas, keeping the 
ragged and starving Liberal army constantly on the move, giving 
rise to the saying that— i 


Patriot Juarez kept the capital of Mexico on wheels and moved it with 
him when driven from city to city. 


This Bazaine, who spilled so much blood in Mexico, was the 
same Marshal Bazaine who in the Franco-Prussian War on 
October 27, 1870, as commander of the French armies, sur- 
rendered the French fortress of Metz and his army of 180,000 
men. When General Shelby arrived in the city of Mexico the 
French held all the country that was worth holding and Maxi- 
milian had been reigning for over a year. The Empress Car- 
lotta, an angel of mercy in those days of blood, pestilence, and 
famine, carried her ministrations into almost every region held 
by the imperial forces, thereby winning the confidence, grati- 
tude, and affection of the common people, whose distress she 
had relieved and whose bitter load she had made more bearable. 
Maximilian, impulsive, humane, and gentle, sought to admin- 
ister the affairs of his tottering empire in a benevolent and 
magnanimous manner, notwithstanding the firing squads of 
Marshal Bazaine were every busy with their bloody butcheries. 

General Shelby quickly comprehended the situation. Through 
Commodore Maury and General Magruder he secured an inter- 
view with Maximilian, who— 


met him without ceremony and with great sincerity and frankness. 
Marshal Bazaine was present. Count de Noue, the son-in-law of Gen- 
eral Harney and the chief of Bazaine’s civil staff, was the interpreter, 


John N. Edwards in his history of Shelby’s -Hxpedition to 
Mexico, an Unwritten Leaf of the War, describes the interview 
between Maximilian and General Shelby as follows: 


Shelby laid his plans before him at once. These were to take 
immediate service in his Empire, recruit a corps of 40,000 Americans, 
supersede, as far as possible, the native troops in his army, consolidate 
the Government against the time of the withdrawal of the French 
soldiers, encourage emigration in every possible manner, develop the 
resources of the country, and hold it, until the people became recon- 
ciled to the change, with a strong and well-organized army. 

Every proposition was faithfully rendered to the Emperor, who 
merely bowed and inclined his head forward as if he would hear more. 

Shelby continued, in his straightforward, soldierly manner: 

“It is only a question of time, Your Majesty, before the French 
soldiers are withdrawn.” 

Marshal Bazaine smiled a little sarcastically, it seemed, but said 
nothing. 

“Why do you think so?” inquired the emperor. 

“ Because the War between the States is at an end, and Mr. Seward 
will insist on the rigorous enforcement of the Monroe doctrine. France 
does not desire a conflict with the United States. It would neither 
be popular nor profitable. I left behind me a million men in arms, 
not one of whom has yet been discharged from the service. The 
Nation is sore over this occupation, and the presence of the French 
is a perpetual menace. I hope Your Majesty will pardon me, but in 
order to speak the truth it is necessary to speak plainly.” 

“ Go on,” said the Emperor, greatly interested. 

“The matter whereof I have spoken to you is perfectly feasible. I 
have authority for saying that the American Government would not be 
adverse to the enlistment of as many soldiers in your army as might 
wish to take service, and the number need only be limited by the 
exigencies of the Empire. Thrown upon your own resources, you would 
find no difficulty, I think, in establishing the most friendly relations 
with the United States. In order to put yourself in a position to do 
this, and in order to sustain yourself sufficiently long to consolidate 
your occupation of Mexico and make your Government a strong one, I 
think it absolutely necessary that you should have a corps of foreign 
soldiers devoted to you personally and reliable in any emergency.” 

On being appealed to Commodore Maury and General Magruder sus- 
tained his view of the case, and Shelby continued : 

“I have under my command at present about 1,000 tried and 
experienced troops. All of them have seen much severe and actual 
service, and all of them are anxious to enlist in support of the 
Empire. With your permission, and authorized in your name to increase 
my forces, and in a few months all the promises given here to-day 
could be made good.” 

The Emperor still remained silent. It appeared as if Shelby was an 
enigma he was trying to make out—one which interested him at the 
same time that it puzzled him. In the habit of having full and free 
conversations with Commodore Maury, and of reposing in him the most 
unlimited confidence, he would look first at Shelby and then at Maury, as 
if appealing from the blunt frankness of the one to the polished sincerity 
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and kncwn sound judgment of the other. Perhaps Marshal Bazaine 
knew better than any man at the interview how keenly incisive had 
been Shelby’s analysis of the situation, and how absolutely certain were 
events, neither he nor his master could control, to push the last of his 
soldiers beyond the ocean. At intervals the calm, immobile face would 
flush a little, and once or twice he folded and unfolded a printed dis- 
patch held in his hands. Beyond these evidences of attention it was 
not known that Bazaine was even listening. His own judgment was 
strongly in favor of the employment of the Americans, and had the 
pargain been left to him, the bargain would have been made before the 
end of the interview. He was a soldier and reasoned from a soldier’s 
standpeint. Maximilian was a Christian ruler and shrank within him- 
self, all his nature in revolt, when the talk was of bloodshed and 
provinces held by the bayonet. His mind was convinced from the first 
that Shelby’s policy was the best for him, and he leant to it as to 
something he desired near him for support when the crisis came. He 
did not embrace it, however, and make it part and parcel of his heart 
and his affections. Therein began the descent that ended only at 
Queretaro. 

The Emperor did not reply directly to Shelby. He rose up, beckoned 
De Noue to one side, spoke to him quietly and earnestly for some brief 
moments, dismissed his visitors pleasantly, and withdrew. His mind, 
however, it appears, had been made up from the first. He was not 
willing to trust the Americans in an organization so large and so 
complete—an organization composed of 40,000 skilled and veteran sol- 
diers, commanded by officers of known valor, and anxious for any enter- 
prise, no matter how daring or desperate. Besides, he had other plans 
in view. 

As De Noue left the meeting, he said to General Shelby: 

“It’s no use. The Emperor is firm on the point of diplomacy. He 
means to try negotiation and correspondence with the United States. 
We thinks Mr. Seward is favorably disposed toward him, and that the 
spirit of the dominant party will not be adverse to his experiment with 
the Mexicans. His sole desire is to give them a good government, 
lenient yet restraining laws, and to develop the country and educate 
the people. He believes that he can do this with native troops and that 
it will be greatly to the interest of the American Government to recog- 
nize him and to cultivate with him the most friendly relations. At 
any rate,” and De Noue lowered his voice, “at any rate, His Majesty 
ts an enthusiast, and you know that an enthusiast reasons ever from 
the heart instead of the head. He will not succeed. He does not 
understand the people over whom he rules nor any of the dangers which 
beset him. * * * It is no use, I say again, General; the Emperor 
will not give you employment.” 

“I knew it,” replied Shelby. 

“How?” and de Noue shrugged his shoulders. 

“From his countenance,” said Shelby. ‘‘Not once could I bring 
the blood to his calm, benignant face. He has faith but no enthusiasm, 
and enthusiasm such as he needs would be but another name for 
audacity. I say to you in all frankness, Count de Noue, Maximilian 
will fail in his diplomacy.” 

“Your reasons, General,” said de Noue. 

“ Because he will not have time to work the problem out. I have 
traveled slowly and in my own fashion from Piedras Negras to the 
City of Mexico—traveled by easy stages when the need was, and by 
forced marches when the need was, fighting a little at times and 
resting a little at ease at times, but always on guard and watching 
upon the right hand and upon the left. Save the ground held by 
‘your cantonments and your garrisons, and the ground your cannon 
can hold in range and your cavalry can patrol and scour, you have 
not one foot in sympathy with you, with the Emperor, with the 
Empire, with anything that promises to be respectable in government 
or reliable in administration. Juarez lives as surely in the hearts 
of the people as the snow is eternal on the brow of Popocatapetl, and 
ere an answer could come from Seward to the Emperor’s minister of 
state, the Emperor will have no minister of state. That’s all, Count. 
I thank you very much for your kind offices to-day, and would have 
given a good account of my Americans if kingcraft had seen the 
wisdom of their employment. I must go back to my men now. They 
expect me early.” . 

Thus terminated an interview that had more of destiny in it, per- 
haps, than the seeming indifference and disinclination to talk on the 
part of the Emperor might indicate. The future settled the question 
of policy that alone kept the ruler and his subject apart. When the 
struggle came that Shelby had so plainly and bluntly depicted, Maxi- 
milian was in the midst of 8,000,000 of savages, without an army— 
with scarcely a guard—with none upon whom he could rely—aban- 
doned, deserted, and betrayed. Was it any wonder, therefore, that the 
end of the Empire should be the dead wall at Queretaro? 


In the language of Edwards: 


After the French left he had scarcely so much as a bundle of 
reeds to rest upon. Those of his Austrians and Belgians, spared by 
pestilence and war, died about him in dogged and desperate despair. 
They did not care to die, only they knew they could do no good, 
and, as Lieutenant Karnak said when speaking for all the little 
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handful, they saw the end plainer, perhaps, than any removed yet 
a stone’s throw further from the finale. 

“This last charge will be soon over, boys, and there won't be many 
of us killed, because there are so few of us to kill; but’’—and he 
whispered it while the bugles were blowing—‘“ although we die for 
our Emperor to-day, he will die for us to-morrow.” 

When the rally sounded Karnak’s squadron of 70 came back with 6. 
Karnak was not among them. 


It is idle, yet interesting, to speculate on what might have 
been the fortunes of Maximilian had he accepted the services 
of this courageous, magnetic, and resourceful ex-Confederate 
general. At that time, in addition to Shelby and his men, 
many ex-Confederates. were in Mexico, among whom I men- 
tion Gen. Sterling Price; General Slaughter; General Bee; 
Captains Cundiff and Hodge; General Hindman; General 
Stevens, chief engineer of General Lee’s staff; Governor Rey- 
nolds, of Missouri; Major McMurtry; Ex-Governor Allen, of 
Louisiana ; General Lyon, of Kentucky; and General MeCaus- 
land, of Virginia; Governor Harris, of Tennessee, and many 
other officers and privates who had followed the fortunes of 
the Confederacy. Moreover, thousands of the Confederates who 
had sacrificed everything for the lost cause were flocking to 
Mexico. If Maximilian had accepted the services of General 
Shelby and his men, undoubtedly tens of thousands of seasoned 
soldiers from the armies of the North and South would have 
enlisted under General Shelby’s banner. With these forces 
Maximilian could have easily consolidated his Government and 
maintained himself in power, even after the withdrawal of the 
French troops. The acceptance by Maximilian of General 
Shelby’s offer would, no doubt, have changed the whole course 
of Mexican history. Millions of people from the United States 
would have flocked to Mexico, developed her tremendous nat- 
ural resources, and long before this good day Mexico would, 
in my opinion, have become an integral part of the United 
States, regenerated by our civilization, and sustained and in- 
spired by American ideals. 

Events moved quickly after the withdrawal of the French 
forces from Mexico. The Mexican soldiers in Maximilian’s 
armies deserted to the Liberal army commanded by Benito 
Juarez. Beset by disasters on every hand, Maximilian strug- 
gled courageously against a cruel and relentless destiny. Then 
he thought of Shelby and realized the fatal mistake he had 
made in denying himself the services of this intrepid and re- 
sourceful general. He sent for Shelby, who sorrowfully told 
the Emperor: “It is too late now; my men are scattered; Your 
Majesty has waited too long.” 

And so it seems that “the tide in the affairs of men, which 
taken at its flood leads on to fortune,” was omitted by Maxi- 
milian, and hence the voyage of his after life was “bound in 
shallows and in miseries.” 

Maximilian’s Empire quickly collapsed, and on May 16, 1867, 
at Queretaro, 57 leagues from the capital, betrayed by Lopez, 
Maximilian and his army surrendered to a full-blooded Indian, 
Benito Juarez, general of the Liberal army and President of the 
so-called Mexican Republic. On June 14 a court-martial pro- 
nounced the sentence of death against Maximilian and his gen- 
erals, Miramon and Mejia. This sentence was executed on 
June 19, 1867. . 

Empress Carlotta was absent in Europe when Maximilian’s 
Empire crumbled before the ragged and poorly disciplined army 
of Benito Juarez, and Maximilian made the last lap of his 
earthly journey from the Convent of Capuchinas to the place of 
his execution, amid the ringing of church bells, and between 
long lines of steel, glittering in the unclouded rays of sunshine 
that bathed that war-torn region. Abandoned by Napoleon III, 
who withdrew the French armies, betrayed by Marshal Bazaine, 
deserted by his troops, his wife, Carlotta, haunting the Euro- 
pean capitals pleading his cause and seeking military aid, his 
dream of empire dissipated, Maximilian walked to his doom 
in front of the ruined wall at Queretaro with a courage and 
heroism that won the world’s admiration, his last utterance 
being “ Poor Carlotta.” 

Byt long before the end of Maximilian’s foredoomed Mexican 
adventure, long before he quarreled with Bazaine, whose tide of 
blood was inundating the land of the Mentezumas, Carlotta, 
weary and disappointed because of her inability to enlist any 
European power in the failing fortunes of her husband, became 
suddenly ill. For days and months she was in a delirium, and 
when her violent illness was somewhat abated it was discovered 
that she was afflicted with incurable insanity. With intellect 
atrophied, reason dethroned, imagination violently distorted, 
oppressed by melancholy, and burdened with an unbearable load 
of sorrows for which an Infinite Providence seems to have pro- 
vided no surcease, Carlotta lived—no, existed—for nearly 60 
years. Her pathetic condition and the tragedy of her life won 
for her the sympathy of a generous world. 
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In May, 1870, about three years after Empress Carlotta was 
stricken, the European cables carried the news that the mad 
Empress was dying. At this time John N. Edwards, scholar, 
poet, biographer, and historian, was editor of the Kansas City 
Times. America never produced a more versatile or more 
brilliant editor than he. No greater master of pure diction 
ever directed an editorial pen. The genius of John N. Edwards 
gave him a place among editorial writers very similar to that 
accorded Edgar Allan Poe in the realm of poetry. There was 
much in the life of John N. Edwards that forcibly reminds one 
of Edgar Allan Poe. 

So when the message came that the broken-hearted ex- 
Empress Carlotta was incurably mad and dying, John N. 
Edwards dashed off an editorial entitled “ Poor Carlotta,” that 
in purity of diction, pathos, and appealing philosophy is prob- 
ably not surpassed in the literature of the world. Joseph Addi- 
son and Samuel Johnson never wrote anything that in clarity 
of expression, in purity of English, in superb sentence structure, 
or in prose melody surpassed this editorial, “ Poor Carlotta.” 
This editorial was reproduced in the columns of practically all 
the great newspapers in America and Europe and was read and 
reread by millions, who were moved to tears by this matchless 
classic. The editorial was published in the Kansas City Times 
May 29, 1870, and was as follows: 

POOR CARLOTTA 


Dispatches from Europe say that the malady is at its worst and that 
the young widow of Maximilian is near her death hour. Ah! when the 
grim King does come he will bring to her a blessing and a benediction. 
The beautiful brown eyes have been lusterless these many months; the 
tresses of her sunny hair have long ago been scorched with fever pain; 
the beautiful and brave young Spartan, rich in energy, in love, in pas- 
sionate devotion, knows no more the roses and lawns of Miramar; the 
Mediterranean brings no more from over perilous seas the silken pennon 
of her fair-haired, royal sailor lover; it is quiet about Lacken, where 
the Empress lays a dying; but time will never see such another woman 
die until the whole world dies. 

It is not much to die in one’s own bed, peaceful of conscience and 
weary of childbearing. The naked age is crowded thick with little loves 
and rose-water lines and the pink and the white of the bridal toilettes. 
Here is a queen now in extremity, who reigned in the Tropics and 
whose fate has over it the lurid grandeur of a volcano. A sweet 
Cathoiic schoolgirl she was when the Austrian came a wooing, with a 
ship of the line for chariot. She played musical instruments; she had 
painted rare pictures of Helen, and Omphale in the arms of Hercules, 
and Jeanne @’Arc with the yellow hair, and the pensive Roland—her 
of the Norman face—over whose black doom there still flits a ruddy 
fervor, streaks of bright southern tint, not wholly swallowed up of 
death. Yes! it was a love match, rare in kingcraft and court cunning. 
Old Leopold's daughter married with the flags of three nations waving 
over her, amid the roar of artillery and the broadsides of battleships. 
The sea gave its sapphire bloom and the skies their benison. Afar off 
French eagles were seen, alas! to shadow all the life of the bride with 
the blood of the husband. The nineteenth century witnessed the heroic 
epic which darkened to such a tragedy. She came to Mexico, bringing 
in her gentle hands two milk-white doves, as it were, charity and 
religion. 

Pure as all women; stainless as an angel-guarded child; proud as 
Edith of the swan’s neck; beautiful; a queen of all hearts where 
honor dwelt; mistress of the realms of music; rare in the embroidery 
she wove; having time for literature and letters; sensuous only in 
the melody of her voice; never a mother; it were as though God had 
sent an angel of light to redeem a barbaric race and sanctify a 
degraded people. How she tried and how she suffered; let the fever 
which is burning her up alive give answer. It is not often that the 
world looks upon such a deathbed. Yet in the rosy and radiant toils 
of the honeymoon, a bride came to govern an empire where armies did 
her bidding; and French marshals, scarred at Inkermann and Sol- 
ferino, kissed with loyal lips her jeweled hand and murmured through 
their gray moustaches words of soldierly truth and valor. She sat 
herself down in the palace of the Montezumas and looked out amid the 
old elms where Cortez’s swart cavaliers had made love in the moon- 
light, their blades not dry with blood of the morning’s battle; upon 
Chepultepec, that had seen the cold glitter of American steel and the 
gleam of defiant battle flags; upon the Alemada, where Alvarado took 
the Indian maiden to kiss, who drove the steel straight for his heart 
and missed, and found a surer lodgment in her own. 

All these were bridal gifts to the Austrian’s bride—the brown-eycd 
beautiful Carlotta. Noble white vision in a land of red harlots, with 
soft, pitying, queenly face; hair flowing down to the girdle, and as 
true a heart as ever beat in woman’s bosom. As a Grecian statue, 
serenely complete, she shines out in that black wreck of things a star. 

It came suddenly, that death of her lover and her husband. It dared 
not draw near when the French eagles flew, but afterwards, what a fate 
for one so royal and so brave! God shielded the tried heart from 
the blow of his last words, for they were so tender as to carry a sor- 
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Youth, health, reason, 
Why should the 


row they could not heal. “Poor Carlotta!” 
crown, throne, empire, armies, husband, .al] gone. 
fates be so pitiless and so unsparing? 

Somewhere in eternity, within some golden jaie walls, where old, 
imperial banners float and Launcelots keep guard and Arthurs reign 
and all the patriot heroes dwell, her Maximilian is waiting for his 
bride. Long ago that spotless soul has been there. Let death come 
quickly and take the body and end its misery and subdue its pain. All 
that is immortal of Carlotta is with her husband. The tragedy is nearly 
over. In an age of iron and steam and armies and a world at peace 
it remained for a woman to teach nations how an empress loves and 
dies. Who shall dare to say hereafter there is nothing in blood or 
birth? What gentle sister, in the struggle and turmoil of life, will look 
away from that deathbed in Lacken Castle and not bless God for being 
a woman and of the sex of her who is dying for her king and her 
empire? Sleep! The angels have no need of sleep. Nothing suflices 
love. Having happiness, one wishes for paradise: having paradise, one 
wishes for heaven. There is a starry transfiguration mingled with her 
crucifixion, The crown is almost hers, and in the beautiful garden of 
souls she will find once more the monarch of her youth. 


I have but briefly touched the interesting events in connection 
with General Shelby’s expedition to Mexico. May I make a 
closing observation? The tragic fate of “poor Carlotta” and 
“poor Maximilian ” admonishes us that whatever fate decrees 
men must abide. It was Schiller who said: 


Stern is the onlook of necessity. Not without a shudder may the 
hand of man grasp the mysterious urn of destiny—vast, colossal destiny, 
which raises man to fame though it may also grind him to powder. 


Or, in the language of Voltaire: 


What unknown power governs men! 
destinies hinge! 


{ Applause. ] 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. JEFFERS]. 

Mr. JEFFERS. Mr. Chairman, I want to use this brief time 
to urge the consideration of a lower rate of interest than 6 
per cent on loans made on the adjusted service certificates of 
ex-service people, and in this connection I desire to ask unani- 
mous consent to include in my remarks, as a part of my state- 
ment, a statement which has been sent to the House Ways and 
Means Committee by the national legislative committee of the 
American Legion. I feel it would be of benefit to all Members 
to read this statement. 

Mr. Chairman, my suggestion to all ex-service people holding 
these certificates is that they refrain, if possible, from borrow- 
ing on their certificates, because the amount they may borrow 
is so small. May I remind the House that in my speech: of 
March 17, 1924, I called attention to the defects in the ad- 
justed compensation bill which was before us, and at that time 
protested against the forcing of the bill on this House under 
the “gag” rule, with ro opportunity for any Member to offer 
any remedial amendment to the bill, no matter how worthy or 
meritorious the amendment might be. 

Permit me to repeat here now a part of my remarks of. 
March 17, 1924: 


On what feeble causes do their 


ADJUSTED COMPENSATION 


{From speech of Hon. LAMAR Jurrers, of Alabama, in the House of 
Representatives, March 17, 1924] 


Mr. JEFFERS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of tac committee, I have 
here before me a copy of Mr. GrREEN’s Dill, H. R. 7959, which is called 
the “ World War adjusted compensation act.” 

The first print of this bill that the Members of the House received 
was placed in their hands about noon on Saturday, March 15, just the 
day before yesterday. Members of the House have had but very little 
time to study the provisions of this bill, and, of course, the ex-service 
people of the Nation have had no chance at all to learn what sort of 
a bill it is. 

My friends, what does “adjusted compensation ” mean? 
compensation means but one thing, and that is adjusted pay. 

Now, let us note what this bill offers in the way of adjusted pay. 
It says that each veteran shall be entitled to receive “ adjusted-service 
pay ” if the amount of his adjusted-service credit is $50 or less. The 
fellow who is entitled to receive $50 or less will receive his pay in actual 
money, something that he can make use of for his needs or purposes, 
according to his own judgment and desire. 

But what of the fellow who is to receive more than $50? What does 
he get in the way of adjusted pay? ` 

Under this bill he receives what is termed an adjusted-service 
“ certificate.” And no matter how badly that man may be needing a 
little cash at once, there is no way for him to borrow a cent on that 
“ certificate ’* until after he has held it for two years. 

The certificate will be simply a 20-year endowment insurance policy. 
If the man or the woman who receives it does not happen to need any 
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cash and can afford to take that policy and let it run for 20 years, it 
will then—at the cnd of 20 years—have a face value of just about two 
and one-half times the amount of adjusted compensation that is due to 
the man or woman to start with. 

For example, if a person is entitled to $100 adjusted compensation, ‘he 
will be given a policy which he can keep for 20 years, and it will then 
bave a value of about $250. <A person who is entitled to about $400 
adjusted compensation will have a certificate that will be worth about 
$1,000 at the end of the 20 years. 

But there are thousands and hundreds of thousands of these ex-service 
men .and women who need a little financial aid now which would 
enable them to start out in a new home, or to pay on a place, or for 
farming implements, or for a little furniture, or to pay off some obliga- 
tion—there are many worthy purposes for which they may need a little 
cash very badly now. What of them? 

If their Government says they are due this adjusted compensation 
or additional pay, and their Government is the greatest and the richest 
Government in the whole world, then these ex-service people of the 
Nation have a right to feel and believe that their great and rich Gov- 
ernment could. if it wanted to, easily afford to offer them their ad- 
justed compensation in the usual currency of the country. Any man 
has a right to expect to reccive his pay in money, so that he may take 
it where he will and expend it as he deems wisest and best for his own 
needs and purposes. 

But the bill that we have here says if he has more than $50 coming to 
him he must take a policy. 

If he is in urgent need of a little cash, what can he do? Is it 
arranged so that he can borrow anything on this 20-year insurance 
policy ? 

He can not borrow a nickel on that certificate until two years after 
he gets it. And what can he borrow then? He may then borrow 90 
per cent of the amount of the sinking fund that is by that time appli- 
cable to his certificate. Not 90 per cent of the amount of his adjusted- 
compensation credit, mind you, but just 90 per cent of the value of the 
sinking fund as is applicable to his certificate at that time. 

What does that mean? That simply meang that a man who is en- 
titled to about $400 adjusted compensation, for example, will receive 
a certificate that will have a face value of about $1,000 if he will keep 
it for 20 years. Now, at the end of two years from the time when he 
receives the policy the amount of the sinking fund that will be applied 
to that policy by that time will be about $63—I believe it is $63.67. 
Then how much can the man borrow? He can borrow 90 per cent of 
that $63.67, or the grand sum of $57.30. And upon that loan he must, 
of course, pay interest. Then, at the end of the third year he can 
borrow about $30 more; at end of fourth year, about $32 more; at 
end of fifth year, about $34 more; and so on each year he may 
borrow in little driblets like that. Paying interest every year on all 
that he has borrowed, and his annual interest may finally amount to 
enough to eat a big hole in all that he can borrow cach year, if, 
indeed, it would not altogether eat up the new amount that he could 
borrow. 

Take, for example, the case of a man who is due about $100 adjusted 
compensation, and gets a certificate which will have a face value of 
about $250 if he lives 20 years. Of course, he must wait the two 
years after he gets the certificate before he can borrow on it, no 
matter how badly he may need that adjusted compensation of $100 
that the Government will have said is rightfully due him, and then at 
the end of the two years all that he can borrow is the handsome sum of 
about $14. 

Think about it; these little driblets that will be available in the 
shape of loans each year will eat the man’s policy up so that he will 
not have anything at the end of the 20 years after all, and that sort 
of a system of small annual payments or small loans each year will 
run just as straight into a pension system at the end of that time as 
any scheme that could be devised. 

Gentlemen of the House, it is an infamous subterfuge—this bill 
that has been ushered in here under the guise of an adjusted compen- 
sation measure. It will, I very much fear, prove to be a cheap and 
disappointing “ gold brick” if it ever becomes a law in its present 
form. 

Why are the administration leaders here, who are in charge of the 
legislative program, not willing to let the light in on this bill? Why 
are they not willing to allow opportunity for a fair debate here on 
the floor of the House on this bill? Why is it that they are not going 
to allow any Member of this House to offer a single amendment to 
this bill? 

Here is one of the most important pieces of legislation that this 
Congress, or any other Congress, will have before it—the adjusted 
compensation bill affecting the ex-service people of the Nation, the 
people who actually saved this country and all that it contains from 
the ravages of the ruthless German horde. Those are the ones, my 
friends, in whose interests you will be legislating when you vote upon 
this bill—four and a half millions of the young people of this Nation. 
Their families and their dependents are interested. Then, too, all the 
taxpayers of the Nation are naturally interested in this measure. 
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And yet this bill is going to be forced up here to-morrow under 
the “ gag” rule. There will be the motion to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill. No Member of this body will be allowed the privilege 
of offering any amendment whatsoever, no matter how worthy may be 
the amendment which the Member wishes to offer. There will not 
even be the opportunity to offer a motion to recommit the bill to the 
committee. The administration leaders have determined, it seems, to 
bring the bill in here to-morrow under suspension of the rules, and 
say, in effect, “ Here is what we are going to pass as adjusted com- 
pensation for the ex-service men and women of the Nation. It is the 
best we will offer and we will not allow anybody any chance to offer 
any amendment to make it any better.” 

Has that sort of procedure any of the earmarks of fair play? Is 
that a decent way to treat this important legislation which embraces 
the sacred obligation of the Nation to the ex-serviee men and women 
of the Nation? Bear in mind that this House has already recognized 
the obligation by voting favorably three times on adjusted compensa- 
tion; and if it is an obligation, it is certainly the most sacred obliga- 
tion that the Nation has or could have. 

No; that is not fair play. I believe that the only reason they have 
hit upon this plan of bringing it up to-morrow under the “ gag” 
rule is because they know it is but a poor substitute for real adjusted 
compensation, and they do not dare to offer it to the House in the 
regular, decent way, so that the Members could discuss it on the floor 
and have the privilege of offering amendments, so therefore they have 
hit upon the plan to bring it in under the cover and protection of the 
well-known “gag” rule and jam it through this House in that fashion, 
We will have only the one vote on the proposition, I understand. 

If the ex-service people could have the opportunity to take their 
compensation or pay in money—and in money is the way compensation 
or pay ought by rights to be proffered to anyone to whom compensa- 
tion or pay is due—the matter could be settled expeditiously, and the 
cost of the cash-settlement plan would be much less than the cost of 
these insurance policies or any other plan. The cost of the cash- 
payment plan can be figured definitely while it is difficult to predict 
what the cost of administering these other plang will be before they 
are done with. 

To include in the adjusted compensation bill a straight cash-payment 
option would not only be the quickest and the least expensive plan but 
it would be the most satisfactory proposition that could possibly be 
made to a vast number of the ex-service people for whose benefit this 
legislation is supposed to be intended. 

And a satisfied feeling in the minds and hearts of our ex-service 
men and women would be the most valuable result that could come 
from the settlement of the adjusted-compensation question. [Ap- 
plause.] That is what I want to see more than anything else. They 
have seen that Congress has already passed favorably on the principle 
of it several times, and I want them to have a right to feel that the 
Government has made good on the proposition that has been talked 
about for so long. I want them to feel satisfied in their hearts. But 
to those who are in need now of a little financial aid I do not see 
where these insurance certificates, with no borrowing privileges under 
two years, and then with very limited borrowing privileges, are going 
to be of much benefit. But if the Government says an ex-service man is 
due a certain amount of adjusted or additional pay, and if the Govern- 
ment would offer that man his compensation in money and he accepts 
it, then that transaction is finished, and the man could take his money 
and put it to whatever use as he sees fit. There would be no after- 
math to that in the way of continuous overhead expense to run along 
year after year for a long period of time, and very likely finally run 
right along into a pension system. 

I know that the argument has been advanced by some that if these 
ex-service people were paid their compensation in cash they would 
waste it, and so it would be better for them for Congress to tell them 
that they can not have cash, but can have an insurance policy instead, 
on the theory that they would waste the cash. Now, my friends, I 
think any man ought to be ashamed to offer that argument. 

These ex-service men and women are all adult people, just like we 
are here. Surely they are capable of taking a small sum of money 
and handling it as would best serve their own interests. What right, 
I ask you, has any Member of Congress to take the position that he 
should set himself up as the self-appointed guardian of the ex-service 
people of the Nation? What right have we to say to these grown men 
and women that they can not have this compensation in money because 
they would not have sense enough to handle it if they did get it? I 
feel that such an argument is a downright insult to them, and I do 
not take any stock in it. They know what they need better than 
anyone else knows, and I think they ought to be given the opportunity 
to take their compensation in cash if they want it that way, so that 
they can use it to their best advantage as they see fit. They would 
use it for necessities of life, which they are now in need of in many 
cases, or it would be used for different kinds of permanent invest- 


‘ments, according to the wishes of the individual man or woman, and 
in any event this money would find its way rapidly into the channels 
‘of business in this country and would ‘help business conditions in 
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every nook and corner of the country instead of upsetting the economic 
conditions of the country. 


Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, if there are those who 
must borrow whatever amount they can, even though the 
amount be so pitifully small—and undoubtedly there are 
many—they should surely not be required to pay 6 per cent 
interest. The Government should be just as liberal as possible 
with the needy ex-service people whose circumstances may be 
such as to compel them to borrow now; and I submit for your 
earnest and sympathetic consideration this letter from the 
national legislative committee of the American Legion wherein 
we find good reasoning to support their suggestion that the 
rate of interest should not be more than 4 per cent: 


STATEMENT OF JOHN THOMAS TAYLOR, VICH CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL LHGIS- 
LATIVE COMMITTEE THE AMERICAN LEGION 


Mr, Chairman and members of the Ways and Means Committee: The 
American Legion appreciates this opportunity of appearing before your 
committee on the legislation which you are now considering to amend 
the adjusted compensation act. The many bills before you provide 
that direct Government loans may be made to veterans upon their 
adjusted service certificates, supplemental to the bank loans already 
authorized under the law. 

There seems to be a general feeling in this committee and in the 
Congress that some amendatory measure should be enacted at the 
present session of Congress. The American Legion is in hearty accord 
with this sentiment, and we urge that prompt action be taken by your 
committee so that the adjusted compensation act may be amended in 
this respect prior to adjournment on March 4, next. 

While it has been the unanimous opinion of those appearing here 
to-day that the law should be amended, this same unanimity does not 
exist on the form this legislation should take. Mfeasures are now 
pending before your commitee and have been advocated to-day which 
would provide that these direct Government loans be made from the 
adjusted service certificate fund or from the reserve fund of the United 
States Government life insurance policies, and from a combination of 
these two funds. These funds are ample for the purpose. The cer- 
tificate fund contains $320,000,000, and the insurance fund $211,- 
000,000. The earnings of the certificate fund are restricted to 4 per 
cent by law, while the insurance fund is now earning 4.6 per cent. 

Rates of interest to be charged the veterans for these loans have 
been suggested at 5 per cent or 6 per cent interest, compounded an- 
nually. In this connection I should like to call to the attention of the 
committee the following figures, which have been obtained from the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau: 

The average age of the veterans was on January 1, 1925, 33 years. 
The face value of the average certificate issued $1,028.90, upon which 
the loan value at the average age on January 1, 1927, was $90.53. 

Experience of life insurance companies shows that policyholders’ 
loans made against the reserve of insurance policies are rarely repaid. 
I believe it is the concensus of opinion that this same experience will 
be had with loans on adjusted service certificates, and that the vast 
majority of the veterans who borrow against their certificates will not 
repay these loans. In this event the loans will remain as a compound 
interest bearing charge against the policies for the 18 years in which 
they have to run to maturity. 

' There is no means of ascertaining at the present date just what 
proportion of veterans will borrow against their adjusted-service certifi- 
cates, or what portion will regard their certificates as paid-up life- 
insurance policies, to be scrupulously guarded as a protection for their 
families or against their old age. In passing, I might say that the 
American Legion has consistently requested the veterans to regard 
their adjusted-service certificates in the same light they would paid-up 
life-insurance policies for which they had paid the premiums out of 
their own pockets. We have advised them not to borrow upon their 
certificates any more than they would upon such paid-up life-insurance 
policies. 

Director Hines has told you that 3,303,000 adjusted-service certifi- 
cates had been issued by the bureau up to January 1, 1927. There 
is no way at present of estimating the number of these veterans who 
will borrow upon their certificates. It was estimated this morning by 
one Congressman that 75 per cent of the veterans would borrow. For 
the sake of illustrating the point I have in mind, I will assume that 
one-third of the veterans will borrow against their certificates, and that 
of this number 1,000,000 will not repay their loans but will allow 
them to remain as compound-interest-bearing charges against their 
certificates, the face value of the loans plus the 18 years’ compound in- 
terest to be deducted at the maturity of the certificate. 

I should now like to submit the effects of compound interest on these 
loans at from 4 per cent to 6 per cent for the 18-year period of such 
loans. 

The average loan will be $90.53. At the end of 18 years this loan 
plus compound interest at 4 per cent would creaté a debt against the 
face value of the policy of $183.40; at 414 per cent it would create a 
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debt of $199.94; at 5 per cent, a debt of $217.87; at 514 per cent, 
a debt of $237.32; at 6 per cent, $258.40—an indebtedness on the $90 
loan which would be $75 greater than it would be ifthe interest rate 
is set at 4 per cent. 

Should 1,000,000 men fail to repay their certificate loans and the 
compound interest rate be set at 6 per cent, this would mean an in- 
creased earning for the Government of $75,000,000, which would be 
paid out of the pockets of the men least able to afford it—that is, the 
men whose poverty or necessity has caused them to borrow on their 
adjusted-service certificates. 

Considerable discussion has been had before the committee to-day 
as to the increased earnings which certificate loans at 6 per cent would 
bring to the insurance fund, which is now earning 4.6 per cent. 

The 500,000 World War veterans who have Government life-insurance 
policies are perhaps the most prosperous class out of the 4,200,000 
veterans entitled to adjusted compensation. On the contrary, the 
1,000,000 who may fail to repay their certificates are probably the 
least prosperous class of World War veterans. 

I submit to you gentlemen that it would be manifestly unfair to 
charge an extra 2 per cent on the loans of the most unfortunate class 
of World War veterans, and donate this sum to the most prosperous 
class of World War veterans—the holders of United States Government 
life-insurance policies. 

We believe that the rate of interest to be charged on these loans 
by the Government should not exceed 4 per cent. The adjusted com- 
pensation act provides that the adjusted-service-certificate fund shall 
accumulate at the rate of 4 per cent a year, and the Treasury De- 
partment has created a special form of Government indebtedness bear- 
ing 4 per cent interest, in which these funds have been invested. 

We can not see the justice in the Government paying only 4 per 
cent interest on these invested funds and at the same time requiring 
the needy veteran to pay a 6 per cent return on the money out of 
this same fund. These are both investments, equally secured by the 
Government, and should therefore bear equal rates of interest. 

We recognize that the present law charges the veteran 6 per cent 
on defaulted bank loans, which the Veterans’ Bureau will assume in 
the future. We believe that this 6 per cent rate should also be changed 
to 4 per cent. 

Should the rate on certificate loans be fixed at 4 per cent there 
would be no incentive for their investment through the insurance 
fund. For this reason we suggest that these loans -be made directly 
from the certificate fund, and that the rate of interest be set at 4 
per cent compounded annually—the same rate at which the Govern- 
ment allows the certificate fund to accumulate in the Treasury. 

One more thing. The necessity of veterans requesting certificate 
loans is so great that they would probably accept these loans regard- 
less of the rate of interest fixed hy the Congress. It is our belief that 
the veteran who needs money so urgently that he feels it proper to- 
borrow upon his certificate, would borrow just as readily if the rate 
were set at 6 per cent, or 8 per cent, compounded annually, as he 
would should the Congress set the interest rate at 4 per cent. Yet, 
consider the far-reaching effect the rate of interest set by the Congress 
will have upon the amount of money the needy veterans will receive 
at the maturity of their certificates. 

In the opinion of the American Legion, it is the duty of the Con- 
gress to protect the veterans in this connection, so that the benefits 
heretofore awarded them may not be diminished through an exaction 
which requires the needless return of needy veterans’ money to the 
Treasury. The veteran will not be prevented from making loans 
through the setting of a high interest rate. We, therefore, appeal 
to you to set this rate at 4 per cent compound interest, or at a 
maximum of 4% per cent. This latter interest rate on 1,000,000 
loans would earn more than $16,000,000 for the Government, a sum 
vastly in excess of the Government expense in this connection. I do 
not believe that the Ways and Means Committee nor the Congress 
desires that the richest Government in the world shall profit at the 
expense of needy veterans, and it is with this thought in mind that 
the foregoing is submitted for the consideration of the Ways and 
Means Committee. 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 38 minutes to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CoLLINS]. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, I feel that I have a twofold interest in the school system 
of the District of Columbia in that I have two children in the 
schools of Washington and also because I am a property owner 
in the District. Therefore, I do not yield to the superintendent 
of schools or to anyone else a larger interest in the school 
system of the District that I feel that I possess myself. In 
the consideration of the schoolroom needs and the school- 
teacher needs of the District, or for that matter similar needs 
of any other municipality in the United States, there is a rule 
laid down to the effect that a school classroom ought to house 
40 pupils in the elementary schools and from 30 to 33 pupils 
in what is known as high school; that is, the senior high school 
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and the ninth grade of junior high schools. The same rule 
applies to teachers. There should be a classroom teacher in 
the elementary schools for every 40 pupils and a classroom 
teacher for every 30 to 33 pupils in the high schools. It is an 
easy matter for us to determine, therefore, whether we have 
adequate teacher service in the schools of the District of 
Columbia. The proper method, of course, would be to go to 
the high schools and find out the number of pupils in the high 
schools of the District, and to go to the junior high schools and 
find out the number of pupils there, and to the elementary. 
schools and find out the number of pupils there, and divide the 
number of pupils in each by the number of regular classroom 
teachers. Then we would determine in our own minds, inde- 
pendent of any expert advice, whether the rule has been fol- 
lowed in the District of Columbia or not. Therefore, in ad- 
vance of the hearings I had made for me a chart giving this 
information. Then I averaged them by schools—elementary,, 
high schools, and junior high schools—and I found in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia that the average number of pupils per teacher 
in the high schools was 19.97, less than 20, and that the average 
number of pupils per teacher in our junior high schools in the 
District was 19.54. So that in both the high schools and the 
junior high schools we have less than 20 pupils per teacher. 
Everyone, including Doctor Ballou himself, stated that in the 
junior and senior high schools the average ideal classroom is 
from 30 to 33. He uses those words— 


the ideal size class for a teacher is from 30 to 33 pupils. 


Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSON. Did the gentleman make any survey as to 
how many of those teachers are male teachers in the high 
schools? ` 

Mr. COLLINS. I did not. 

Mr. HUDSON. Does the gentleman know that, for instance, 
in the Western High School, with approximately 1,500 pupils, 
there is only one male teacher? 

Mr. COLLINS. No. 

Mr. HUDSON. And he is 72 years old. 

Mr. COLLINS. I did not go into that. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. May I ask the gentleman 

Mr. COLLINS. Let me go ahead and I think I will cover 
everything. Now, in the elementary schools of the District 
Doctor Ballou testified that the ideal size class is 40. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS. Not now, if the gentleman will excuse me. 
The average ideal size class is 40, and we find that the elemen- 
tary school in the District have 31.24 per teacher, or 31 pupils, 
average per classroom in the elementary classroom. And mind 
you in these computations only the regular classroom teachers 
are considered. There are 437 other teachers in the District 
who are not considered at all in making up these calculations. 
Now, in these tables which I have just read you, you may ask 
what basis did you take, did you consider the total attendance 
or the total enrollment of the schools? Did you take what 
Doctor Ballou calls the actual enrollment as of a certain date 
or a the average enrollment or the average daily attend- 
ance 

I went to the best authority obtainable—to Doctor Phillips, 
Chief of the Division of Statisties of the Bureau of Education. 
He says to take what he terms the number belonging, which 
means the average enrollment—not the total enrollment, but 
the average enrollment. I submitted the table to Doctor Ballou 
and asked him to prepare one of his own similar to the one I 
had prepared, and he did sò, and it is in the hearings. The 
only difference in it is that he figures the average number per 
clasgroom and per teacher according to a different method. 
He tyes what he calls the actual enrollment, which amounts 
to practically the entire enrollment of the school. But even 
according to his figures the average number of pupils per 
teacher in the senior high schools of the District is 22, and, 
mind you, he is not taking into consideration special teachers. 
He is taking what he terms the regular classroom teachers. 
And what does he say should be the basis—30 to 33 pupils per 
teacher. In the junior high schools the average number of 
pupils per teacher, according to his figures, is 21.2. And as 
to them he says that the high-school classes in the junior high 
schools, which is the ninth grade, should be from 30 to 33; 
the elementary grades, being the seventh and eighth, should be 
40. In the elementary schools of the District his figures are 
35.5, and he says that 40 is the ideal size class per teacher 
in an elementary school. So it does not make any difference 
whether you take the total enrollments, as he practically does 


in his computation, or whether you take the average number | 


enrolled, the high schools of the District have more teachers 
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than they actually need. to constitute what the best authorities 
in this country say is the proper number of pupils per teacher. 

Let us consider another table submitted by Doctor Ballou 
which he terms “ schoolhouse accommodations, high schools, evi- 
dence of congestion.” Now, he takes the different high schools 
and junior high schools of the District, the Business, the Cen- 
tral, and all the others, and he puts in one column what he 
terms the capacity of these schools, and in another column the 
excess number in actual attendance over what he terms “ ca- 
pacity.” All of these figures amount to, according to him, an 
excess Of 1,707 over the capacity of the schools. I have gone 
carefully over that table and I find that according to his own 
figures elsewhere given in the hearings that the high schools 
have 22 pupils per classroom and the junior high schools 21.2 
per classroom, so this table gives us an incorrect picture of 
the high-school capacities of the District. There is no excess 
number of pupils per teacher in the high schools of the District. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes. 

Mr. COLTON. Does Docter Ballou submit these figures to 
his board? Who assists in the preparation of them? May 
I say to the gentleman that the reason for my asking the ques- 
tion is that if we can not rely upon the superintendent for 
accurate information, who is there behind him or back of him 
to whom we may go for reliable information? 

Mr. COLLINS. Oh, I do not know who prepared the figures. 
I know they were furnished to this committee. I know of the 
misleading conclusions that I am. able to find in them. 

Mr. COLTON. I will say to the gentleman, if he will per- 
mit, that I have made some little investigation concerning the 
Schools here, and it seems to be the general sentiment every- 
where that the schools are not adequately provided for. 

Mr. COLLINS. It is a simple matter for the gentleman to 
determine for himself. Take the average enrollment of the 
high schools and the number of teachers in them and divide 
the one by the other will give the gentleman the information 
he seeks—and so with the junior high schools and the elemen- 
tary schools. And bear in mind that Doctor Ballou says that 
40 per teacher is an ideal size class in the elementary schools 
and from 30 to 33 in the high schools. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield there for a moment? 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. It occurs to me that in not going 
further than the gentleman is going he is perhaps limiting him- 
self to too narrow a basis. The school activities should be 
taken into account and the number of classes that are taught. 
There are some schools that teach very few classes and others 
that teach many, and the number of classes taught during the 
day should be an item entering into the question. 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes; taking the matter up in line with what 
the gentleman from Alabama has just stated, the figures I 
have just given are based on 499 high-school teachers. These 
are Doctors Ballou’s figures. There are 415 classrooms in the 
junior high schools. They have 262 regular classroom teachers 
in junior high schools and 242 classrooms. In the elementary 
schools there are 1,492 teachers and 1,414 classrooms. And, 
mind you, those teachers added together are 437 less than the 
total number of teachers in the District. In other words, there 
are 437 teachers that are teaching music and art and the differ- 
ent special subjects about which Mr. OLIVER has just spoken. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. Where did the gentleman get his information 
in regard to these various teachers and pupils? Who com- 
piled your information, which you say is much more accurate 
than that which came from the superintendent of schools? 

Mr. COLLINS. The table from which I have largely quoted 
was furnished by Doctor Ballou, except that I use what 
Doctor Phillips, the chief of the division of statistics in the 
Bureau of Education, says is the proper method of computation, 
whereas Doctor Ballou uses his own method. 

Mr. FUNK. We also got information from the representa- 
tive of the Parent-Teachers’ Association, which represents the 
parents of the children who attend the schools; and apparently 
those parents have as great an interest in the school facilities 
and the number of teachers and the activities of the schools 
as any other people. 

Mr. SNELL. But that is not the only thing under consid- 
eration in this discussion. 

Mr. COLLINS. The figures I have used are as of November 
1 and were obtained from Doctor Ballou’s office. 

Mr. SNELL. Who took those figures? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mrs. Bannerman made up the first table 
from records in the superintendent’s office. Then Doctor Bal- 
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lou furnished the committee with a similar table. The tables 
mean nothing, except that I wanted listed the number of class- 
room teachers and the whole enrol! 1ent, the average daily 
attendance, and so on. The figures in each table, however, you 
may be sure, are substantially the same as the figures fur- 
nished by Doctor Ballou, except, as I said, I used the average 
enrollment as a basis for figuring the number of classrooms 
per teacher, and he uses what he calls the actual enrollment. 

For instance, in the elementary schools, according to his 
figures, he says the total enrollment is 52,660 pupils in the 
elementary schools and the whole enrollment is 52,694. In other 
words, his actual enrollment is just 34 under the total enroll- 
ment. 

Mr. SNELL. I am not familiar with the figures; but I would 
take this position, that I would expect a gentleman in Mr. 
Ballou's position to know just as much about the general con- 
ditions and to be as well qualified to speak as the Parent- 
Teachers’ Association. I have nothing against the Parent- 
Teachers’ Association, but I would suppose that the figures he 
prepared and presented would represent the actual conditions 
that exist rather than the figures made by somebody outside, 
not acquainted with the whole proposition, who picked off 
figures from the records in his office. 

-Mr. COLLINS. I told the gentleman that there was no dif- 
ference in the figures. The number of teachers in each table is 
practically the same. The number of pupils is practically the 
same in each column, except that Doctor Ballou uses a method 
of calculation not accepted by the United States Department of 
Education. Instead of using the figure of 52,660, which he says 
is the actual enrollment, I use 50,670, because that is the aver- 
age number belonging to the elementary schools of the District, 
and Doctor Phillips, the chief of the division of statistics in 
the Bureau of Education, says that is the proper figure to use. 

Mr. SNELL. I understand part of it. I did not understand 
it entirely. I admit my inability; but the impression which the 
gentleman gave to the House, as I understood, was that the 
figures given by Doctor Ballou were not accurate and could not 
be depended upon and that the statement of the Parent-Teach- 
ers’ Association should be accepted. 

Mr. COLLINS. No. I stated that the figures Doctor Ballou 
gave were misleading. 

Mr. SNELL. I would not put up my knowledge against that 
of the gentleman; but I have known Doctor Ballou for a number 
of years, and I do not want that statement to go unchallenged, 
because I do not think he is that kind of a man. 

Mr. COLLINS. That is just a difference of opinion. 

Mr. SNELL. That is true; it is a difference of opinion, but 
I did not want that to go unchallenged, because I do not think 
he is that kind of a man. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS Yes. 

Mr. ARENTZ. You mean to say by referring to the actual 
enrollment, that if on September 1 there were 50,000 pupils 
enrolled and there should be 10 or 100 die or 100 move some 
place else, that the actual enrollment on the ist of October 
would be 50,000 less the number that had moved away? 

Mr. COLLINS. The total enrollment covers everybody who 
has ever had their names on the books. The proper method is 
to take the average number whose names have been on the 
rolls and use that. Let me read you what Doctor Phillips says 
and maybe we can clear it up: 


I might add that by average number belonging we mean the average 
ı, number of pupils that are carried on the register and who are being 
, recorded each day as present or absent. It does not include those who 
have been enrolled but are dropped for any reason. School systems 
differ in regard to the length of time pupils are carried before being 
dropped. In some States the pupil is dropped after he has been absent 
for three consecutive days. In other States he is carried on the register 
as long as he lives within the district whether he attends school or not. 
Lack of uniformity in regard to the definition of when a pupil belongs 
to a school renders this item a little bit unstable as a basis for de- 
termining school costs, although it is an excellent basis for use in a 
school building program. As a rule we do not build churches especially 
fe? Easter Sunday but for the regular congregation. While school 
attendance does not fluctuate as much as does church attendance, the 
same principle holds. A district can not afford to construct buildings 
for the peak of enrollment, and on the other hand, can not ignore the 
regular enrollment us shown by the average number belonging. As 
long as the child is on the register, even though temporarily absent 
for good and sufficient reasons, the school authorities find it necessary 
to make provision for him upon his return, 


Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield right there? 
Mr. COLLINS. Yes. 
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Mr. SCHAFER. For instance, you state—— 

Mr. COLLINS. I will answer a question, but I will not yield 
for a statement. 

Mr. SCHAFER. All right. How can you use your average 
attendance and keep within a certain limit of pupils per school- 
room, because in one certain month you will have a high aver- 
age while in other months you will have a lower average? 

Mr. COLLINS. I am taking the average enrollment. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Then in some months you are going to 
have—— 

Mr. COLLINS. I am taking the average enrollment to No- 
vember 1, the latest date obtainable. The gentleman from 
New York made some statement with reference to Doctor Bal- 
lou’s figures. We had Doctor Ballou before this same com- 
mittee last year, and he estimated for two junior high schools, 
his teacher needs for two junior high schools, to wit, the Francis 
Junior High School and the Stuart Junior High School. He 
stated that each one of them would be completed during the 
fiscal year 1927; that they had 24 schoolrooms each; and he 
asked us to provide teachers for those two junior high schools, 
and we provided him with teachers for them, and he comes be- 
fore this committee again and asks us for teachers this vear 
for these same two junior high schools, and they have not been 
completed yet. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I notice in the hearings that the gentleman 
differed very materially with Doctor Ballou as to the number 
of teachers; that he estimated there were 221 less teachers 
than Doctor Ballou said there were. 

Mr. COLLINS. No; the gentleman just did not read enough 
of the hearings. The gentleman did not read the hearings 
correctly. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Then you do not differ with him as to the 
number of teachers? 

Mr. COLLINS. The total teachers of the District is 2,681. 
Now, let us consider another aspect of the case. Here is a 
table which gives the actual number of enrollment in the 
schools. I am taking the total enrollment of the schools. Cer- 
tainly that ought to satisfy anybody. 

In 1916 this total enrollment was 59,526, and in 1926 it was 
74,908. His teachers in 1916 were 1,787, and his teachers at the 
present time are 2,681. Now, if you take the difference between 
the total enrollment in 1926 and the total enrollment in 1916 
and the increase in teachers provided for the schools you will 
find that Congress is giving him an increase of a teacher for 
every 17 new pupils enrolled in the District schools—17—and 
certainly that ought to satisfy even the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. GRIFFIN]. Now, that. increase covers all of the 
schools, the elementary schools, high schools, and junior high 
schools. Nobody can justly claim we have been niggardly with 
Doctor Ballou in providing him with teachers. i 

Mr. KETCHAM. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Your statement, of course, is very fair, pro- 
vided, of course, it is based upon the proposition that in 1916 
there was an adequate teaching force. 

Mr. COLLINS. Oh, there are in the schools of the District 
of Columbia 437 teachers other than regular classroom teachers 
in junior and senior high schools and the elementary schools. 
They have what they call the I. Q. superintendent—intelligence 
quotient superintendent—who has around 25 teachers under her 
who do clerical work. We have schools in this District, the 
atypical schools, where the average daily attendance is scarcely 
nothing, one with a teacher for one child in average daily 
attendance. , 

Mr. KETCHAM. Of course, the gentleman understands that 
these new developments, for instance, along the I. Q. line, are 
in line with what is being undertaken in other sections? 

Mr. COLLINS. Oh, this work is of uncertain value. 
can take $1,200 clerks and perform this same service. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Will the gentleman just permit a state- 
ment? 

Mr. COLLINS. I can not yield for a statement, but I will 
permit a question. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Then I will put it in the form of a ques- 
tion. Does not the gentleman feel 
Mr. COLLINS. If the gentleman is going to put it tha 

way, I do not yield. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Of course, if the gentleman does not care 
to yield—— 

Mr. COLLINS. I decline to yield. 

Mr. KETCHAM. All right; I will remember that. 

Mr. COLLINS. Very well. 

Mr. KIETCHAM. Well, we will just let it go at that. 


You 
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Mr. COLLINS. -I asked Doctor Ballou to furnish to this 
committee a table prepared by the United States Bureau of 
Education, which gives the cities of over 100,000 population 
and more, and likewise the average daily attendance of schools 
in these cities, and the per capita cost, as well as the total cur- 
rent expenses of their schools; and the total average pupil 
cost in the District of Columbia is $120.67. 

Let us now figure what that amounts to to the taxpayers of 
the United States and the District of Columbia. Suppose we 
added one child to each teacher of 2,681. This would be 2,681 
new pupils. What would that cost, multiplied by this figure 
of $120.67 per child? The total would be $322,000. In other 
words, if the same teacher force would take care of one more 
child per teacher we would save $322,000; and still that does 
not give the whole picture, because in it we have not estimated 
anything for the housing of the child. Under the administra- 
tion of Doctor Ballou the addition of 2,681 pupils to the schools 
of the District would cost the District nearer $1,000,000. 

In this connection there are only three cities on this list 
with a higher per capita cost than the District of Columbia ; 
and, mind you, every city listed has a bonded indebtedness ex- 
cept the city of Washington, and if this city had a bonded 
indebtedness, the cost would be even greater than it is now. 

Let us go further with reference to this particular table. Let 
us consider maintenance of the school plant, which means repair 
of buildings, the cost in the District amounts to $8.16 per child. 
In the last 10 years this item per child has increased in the 
District of Columbia from $2.23 to $8.16, and this year it will 
be still more. The fixed charges in District schools are lower 
than in most of the cities, and this is because of the fact that 
interest on bonded indebtedness is figured in the fixed charges 
and there is no bonded indebtedness on the schools of the Dis- 


trict of Columbia. 
Mr. HUDSON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
Mr. COLLINS. Yes. 
Mr. HUDSON. With respect to the figures the gentleman 


gave a moment ago on maintenance, did the committee find any 
reason for this great increase in these years? 

Mr. COLLINS. I will cite the gentleman one case. I asked 
some one to furnish the committee with a list of the amounts 
that had been expended on new school buildings for repairs and 
preparation of grounds, and so on. This was furnished. I 
found in that list an item of $201 and some odd cents for the 
removing of a tree. I can take two colored men from my home 
town, bring them to the city of Washington, pay their railroad 
fare and the cost of living in Washington for a day, and pay 
them $5 a day while they are here, and cut down that tree and 
remove it, pay their expenses and railroad fare back home, and 
save money for the District on the transaction. [Laughter and 
applause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, the superintendent of the District schools 
would have: the public believe that he is fighting singly and 
alone the battle for the school children of the District of 
Columbia, and that the Appropriations Committee by their 
failure to provide for every item favored by him has done 
irreparable injury to the educational system of the District. 
There is nothing strange about this position. It is always 
assumed by those who wish to justify erroneous contentions. 
I am a taxpayer of the District of Columbia and have two chil- 
dren in the schools of the District, and hence I feel that I 
have an equal interest in the welfare of the schools with Doctor 
Ballou. I know that other members of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee are similarly interested in the District’s schools. The 
only question we have to decide in passing on school appro- 
priations is whether Doctor Ballou’s program of extravagant 
expenditures is to be favored and encouraged or whether the 
schools should be administered wisely and in line with the 
thought of the best educators throughout the country. 

I propose to show to this House that Doctor Ballou’s program 
is extravagant, wasteful, unwisely planned and administered, 
and seems to be conceived and promoted for the benefit of 
persons other than the school children. 

Let us consider, first, the teaching staff according to school 
population. Doctor Ballou’s testimony before the subcommittee, 
on page 539 of the Hearings of the Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Appropriations, 1928, states that 40 pupils per 
teacher in the elementary schools is in line with an ideal school 
estimate and that around 30 or 33 pupils per teacher for the 
high schools is an ideal size class. All this means that a teacher 
in the elementary schools should not have over 40 pupils under 
her and that a high-school teacher should not be required to 
teach a high-school class of over 30 or 33 pupils. 

I have taken the schools of the District of Columbia as they 
appear from the records in Doctor Ballou’s office as of Novem- 
ber 1, 1926, and find that the average number of pupils per 
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teacher in all high schools is 19.77 and that the average number 
of pupils per teacher in all junior high schools is 19.54 and that 
in the elementary schools the average number of pupils per 
teacher, not including atypical, ungraded, and special schools, 
is 31.24, and the average number of pupils per teacher for the 
entire District of Columbia is 23.1. A complete table by schools, 
taken from records in Doctor Ballou's office, I am inserting as 
Exhibit A. I requested Doctor Ballou to furnish the subcom- 
mittee with a table giving the same information as is contained 
in Exhibit A as of November 1, 1926, and this he furnished the 
committee, and it appears on pages 544, 545, 546, 547, and 548 
of the hearings, and this table gives the number of pupils per 
classroom teacher in the senior high schools as 22; and in the 
junior high schools, 21.2; and in the elementary schools, 35.5; 
and, according to the tables furnished us by him, he is below 
his ideal-size class in every instance, and I might add in this 
connection that he deliberately made his pupils per teacher as 
high as was possible by using a method of computation fla- 
grantly at variance with all proper and standard methods of 
making such computations. He uses what he terms actual 
enrollment, an unheard-of method, and figures which are about 
the same in size as the total enrollment of the schools. To illus- 
trate: His table shows that there were 52,694 pupils in the 
elementary schools, and what he terms “actual enrollment” is 
52,660—just 34 below total enrollment. And in many instances 
his “actual enroliment ” at many schools is shown to be more 
than his total enrollment, something to my mind that is incon- 
ceivable. What he should use is the average number of pupils 
belonging to the schools. This does not mean average 
attendance. 

It means the average number of pupils that actually belong to 
the schools or the average number carried on the rolls of the 
school. The following excerpt from a letter written January 
14, 1925, by Dr. Frank M. Phillips, chief of the division of 
statistics of the Bureau of Education, gives this as the correct 
method of computation: 


I might add that by “ average number belonging” we mean the 
average number of pupils that are carried on the register and who are 
being recorded each day as present or absent, It does not include those 
who have been enrolled but are dropped for any reason. School systems 
differ in regard to the length of time pupils are carried before being 
dropped. In some States the pupil is dropped after he had been absent 
for three consecutive days. In other States he is carried on the register 
as long as he lives within the district, whether he attends school or not. 
Lack of uniformity in regard to the definition of when a pupil belongs 
to a school renders this item a little bit unstable as a basis for 
determining school costs, although it is an excellent basis for use in a 
school-building program. As a rule we do not build churches especially 
for Easter Sunday, but for the regular congregation. While school 
attendance does not fluctuate as much as does church attendance, the 
same principle holds. A district can not afford to construct buildings 
for the peak of enrollment, and, on the other hand, can not ignore the 
regular enrollment as shown by the average number belonging. As long 
as the child is on the register, even though temporarily absent for good 
and sufficient reasons, the school authorities find it necessary to make 
provision for him upon his return. 


And I might further add that the teachers that are listed in 
my Exhibit A are the regular classroom teachers and Doctor 
Ballou’s table on pages 544 to 548 are regular classroom teach- 
ers. They do not include the school librarians, music, drawing, 
physical training, manual training, domestic art, domestic 
science, gardening, speech correction, visual instruction, nor the 
supplementary teachers, who include coaching, research, and 
annual substitute teachers, nor have been included the teachers 
in the normal schools, vocational schools, the atypical, ungraded, 
Americanization, and health teachers. 

To illustrate: The table on page 561 of the hearings show 
that the total number of teachers, including teaching principals, 
as 2,681, while the teachers in the senior high schools are 499 
and in the junior high school 263 and the elementary schools 
1,482, or a total of 2,244 teachers, which means that there are 
437 other teachers provided for the other teaching activities of 
the schools of the District. l 

Many of the tables that are inserted in the hearings hy 
Doctor Ballou are wholly untrustworthy and can not be used 
for the guidance of persons seeking correct information about 
the schools of the district. Take the table on page 602 of the 
hearings, which he submits to show congestion in the high 
schools. This table undertakes to show that an excess over 
capacity exists in the 15 senior and junior high schools listed 
in the table as 1,707. A mere reference to another table fur- 
nished by him, which I have already referred to and which can 
be found on page 545, gives the number of pupils per classroom 
teacher in the senior high schools as 22 and the number of 
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pupils per room as 24.6, and, mind you, his computations are 
made on figures that are almost identical with the total enroll- 
ment of the schools. If they were based on the number be- 
longing, as they should be, they would average for high-school 
teacher 19.77 and for other junior high school 19.54. I am sub- 
mitting a table fully setting out the facts in each school and am 
marking it “ Exhibit B.” 

Let us now consider that actual request of Doctor Ballou, a 
request that the committee saw fit to deny, and that was the 
Tequest for 74 new teachers. He states in a table on page 535 
that 25 of them are for the elementary grades, 44 for the junior 
high schools, and 5 for the senior high schools, making a total 
of 74. See page 536. He bases his net average for elementary 
teachers on the average annual increase in the enrollment in 
the elementary schools, which he says during the last year has 
amounted to 891 pupils. I have already shown by his own 
figures that there was no basis for this plea for additional 
teachers, because, according to computations made by me on 
the average number of pupils per teacher belonging in the 
schools of the District, this average is 31.24, and according to 
Doctor Ballou’s table, which, as I have before stated, is based 
on a figure practically equal to the enrollment, the average 
number of pupils per teacher in the schools is 35.5, so there is 
certainly no necessity for an increase of teachers in the ele- 
nientary schools, | 

Now, with reference to the junior high schools, 23 of the 
teachers needed are for the Garnet-Patterson and the Gordon 
Junior High Schools, and neither of these schools will be ready 
for occupancy during the fiscal year 1928. Of the rest of the 
44 estimated as needed in junior high schools, 2 are for the 
Hine addition, 7 for the Francis, 3 for the Randall, and 7 for 
the Stewart. 

Now, as to the Stewart, it is a 24-room building, and Doctor 
Ballou, on page 693 of the hearings on the District appro- 
priations for 1927, stated that this school would be completed 
during the fiscal year 1927 and he estimated his total teacher 
needs for the school and the Congress gave them to him, and 
this year he undertakes to fudge on us and requests teachers 
for this same school again. He likewise requested teachers for 
the Francis Junior High School, which he stated would also 
be completed during the fiscal year 1927, and we gave him 
the total teachers that he needed to take care of the needs of 
this school, and now he undertakes to fudge on us by request- 
ing teachers for this school, when we have already provided 
him with all the teachers’ service that he said was needed. He 
says he needs five teachers for increased enrollment in the 
high schools and in his statement last year on school needs he 
tells us on page 693 of the hearings that about one-third of the 
room in junior high schools will be occupied by 9A and 9B 
grades and will correspond with the freshman classes now in 
the senior high schools, thus the senior high schools will be 
relieved of congestion to that extent. In other words, every 
time a junior high school is constructed relief is extended to 
senior high schools and high school teacher force and so from 
his own testimony there is no necessity for additional teach- 
ing force in the senior high schools, especially since it has 
been shown that the high-school attendance is between 19 and 
20 pupils per teacher. 

The truth is that Doctor Ballou’s statements are frequently 
inconsistent, at variance with former statements, unreliable and 
seem to be made for the purpose always of bolstering up 
unnecessary, unwarranted, and extravagant expenditures. For 
instance, on page 692 of the hearings last year, in discussing 
the average annual increase in enrollment in the elementary 
schools, from 1914. to 1920, he stated this enrollment was 780 
pupils and from 1920 to 1924, he stated it was 870 pupils and 
for the whole 10-year period he stated it was 813 pupils. This 
year, on page 535 of the hearings on the bill for 1928, he says 
the average increase in enrollment in the elementary schools 
during the last five years was 894 and during the last 10 
years, 1,021. His increased enrollment last year in the ele- 
mentary schools he puts at 780, which would certainly make 
his figures given the committee this year untrustworthy and 
wholly at variance with past figures. He gives on page 566 
the increase in enrollment up to December, for all the schools, 
as being 981. 

The superintendent of schools in his requests for additional 
teachers always makes these requests on what he terms esti- 
mated increases in enrollments, and he makes these estimates 
for the high schools and the elementary schools, but makes 
no estimates for the junior high schools, but testifies that he 
considers the ninth grade in the junior high schools as belong- 
ing to the high schools and the seventh and eighth grades 
in junior high schools as belonging to the elementary schools. 
Upon these estimates, which have always been largely in ex- 
cess of average enrollments, Congress has heretofore given 
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him large increases in the number of teachers. Of course, 
teachers should not be selected on the basis of enrollment, as 
I have already fully pointed out, but should be provided for 
on the basis of the average daily enrollment of the schools, 
which are termed average number belonging. But let us con- 
sider the subject as Doctor Ballou wishes us to, and we find 
that the total enrollment of the schools for 1916 was 59,526 
and for the year 1926 it was 74,903, and this gives us a net 
increase in enrollment of 15,377, and his number of teachers 
in 1916 was 1,787 and his number of teachers in 1926 was 
2,681, which gives us a net increase in teachers of 894. In 
other words, the Congress has provided him with a new school 
teacher for every 17 pupils enrolled in the schools of the 
District of Columbia since 1916. 

The whole truth about the matter is that these increases in 
teachers have not been going into the schoolrooms. Many of 
them are fad teachers and many others of them are used in 
departments where clerks could do the work equally well and 
would cost the Government less money. 

Now, let us next consider his plea for additional classrooms. 
As usual, he furnishes us with a table which he terms accumu- 
lated shortage in classrooms as of November 1 of each year. 
This table appears on page 602 of the hearings, and in it he 
lists, first, 65 classrooms to eliminate 65 portables. I attach 
it, marking it “ Exhibit C.” Portables are small frame school- 
houses that are provided for schools that are not sufficiently 
equipped with schoolrooms to supply school needs. Personally 
I seriously doubt if the number would be decreased even were 
we to go so far as to build twice as many school buildings as 
have already been constructed, for they are used for propa- 
ganda purposes pure and simple. Of course, this does not mean 
that they are not sometimes needed, for they are sometimes 
needed in sections of the District that have been built up 
rapidly. 

I am submitting as Exhibit D a table containing all of them 
that I have been able to discover from the school records, 62 
in all, and the table names the schools to which they are 
attached, the number of pupils per classroom at each school 
according to the average number belonging, and also the num- 
ber of pupils per classroom according to the imperfect method 
used by Doctor Ballou. According to this table, the average 
number of pupils belonging per school at which the portables 
are located amount to 38.5, and according to Doctor Ballou’s 
imperfect method of computation the average per classroom 
at the schools where they are located is 40.4. The elimination 
of Maryland and Virginia children from District schools would 
greatly reduce the number of portables in some schools. But 
even with these children in the schools a carefully thought-out 
building program, conceived only in the interest of the school 
children, would have already relieved this situation, and this 
could have been accomplished with smaller appropriations than 
have been spent during the régime of Doctor Ballou. 

He next lists as necessary 24 schoolrooms to eliminate rented 
quarters. I have gone over the list which he submits to the 
committee, which appears on pages 621 and 622 of the hearings. 
The list gives the location of the rented properties. It appears 
as Exhibit E. I am unable to determine how he is able to 
figure that it is necessary to build 24 schoolrooms to take 
care of the activities now conducted in these rented properties. 
Three of these rented properties are for school gardens, and 
certainly no schoolrooms are needed to take their places. 
One rented is the Friendship Baptist Church, and is now used 
for certain activities of the Randell Junior High School Annex. 
It has already been vacated. Five of them are for atypical 
classes, where a total of about 30 children are being taught, 
and it is very much better for these schools to be conducted in 
rented buildings than in regular old-type school buildings, be- 
cause there is no regularity of attendance with atypical chil- 
dren, and then this class of children does not always exist in 
the same localities. Four of them are taken up with cooking 
and sewing classes and household arts, and the last one is a 
vacant piece of ground, where are located the portables of the 
Wilson School. A school superintendent must be possessed of 
a highly inventive mind to be able to conjure up a classroom 
shortage out of this list equal to 24 rooms. Certainly, if huge 
expenditures are to be made for school buildings, this is not the 
place to begin. I submit a list giving cost of rented space and 
buildings and have marked it “ Exhibit Ð.” 

He next states that it is necessary to build 22 classrooms 
to eliminate undesirable rooms. This is a matter that no one 
could discuss unless he was able to inspect the so-called unde- 
sirable rooms, which no member of this committee has been 
able to do. 

He next lists in his table the necessity to build 42 classrooms 
to reduce oversize classes. If he means by this item that there 
are 42 oversize classrooms in the District, the committee has 
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already taken care of this item, because the table furnished by 
Doctor Ballou to the committee shows (p. 643 of the hearings) 
that the Garnet Patterson Junior High School, which has 
already been authorized and which will be built this year, will 
take care of 49 oversize classes, more than the number men- 
tioned above and referred to in Doctor Ballou’s table on page 
602. He certainly means that there are only 42 oversize classes 
in the District. And, certainly, figures elsewhere given by him, 
particularly on pages 544 to 548, show that the average num- 
ber of pupils in the junior high schools are 21.2 and in the 
high schools 22 and in the elementary schools 35.5, and in the 
schools as a whole 30.29 average. 

The next item is 130 classrooms to eliminate 125 part-time 
classes in grades 1 and 2 and five part-time classes in grades 
above the second grade. It is my opinion that this item is 
carried merely for the purpose of promoting a big ground buy 
and building program. It has always been my understanding 
that little tots, such as go to the first and second grades. should 
not be required to work over three hours per day, as their lit- 
tle minds should not be overworked, and schoolrcom activities 
for a longer time than this is an injury rather than a help to 
children of their tender years. 

In his next item he says it is necessary to build 156 class- 
rooms to take care of classrooms located in buildings that 
should be abandoned. 

I have discussed each of these items in my Exhibit F, and 
in this connection I call attention to Doctor Ballou’s other 
table mentioned on page 563 of the hearings, and from my 
analysis and his table just referred to these could be easily 
reduced from 156 down to 48, and with reference to these 48 
classrooms they are in schools that at least equal in general 
appearance and school suitability others in the District which 
have not been recommended for abandonment and which are 
generally classed as reasonably good school buildings. 

The United States Bureau of Education publishes each year 
a table giving the per capita cost in city schools of cities of 
over 100,000 population. and more, and I asked Doctor Ballou 
in the hearings to furnish this table to the committee, and he 
has done so, and it appears on page 549 of the hearings. This 
table I make an exhibit and mark “ Exhibit G.” In the con- 
sideration of the table it is well to remember that every city 
listed has a bond issue except the District of Columbia, and 
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the per capita cost of the District schools would be larger 
than it is were it not for the fact that the District is free of a 
bond issue, so this fact should be taken into consideration in 
an examination of the table. Notwithstanding this fact, how- 
ever, only three of the cities listed have higher per capita cost 
than the District, whose per capita cost is $120.87. This cost 
has mounted materially during the last two years, for in 
1923-24 it was $99.86. 

Only two of the cities listed have a higher instruction cost 
in the day schools than the District, whose instruction cost per 
child is $95.96. 

And only three listed have a school-plant operation cost 
higher than the District, whose cost per capita is $11.86. In 
this connection it is well to note the fact that every city listed 
is in a colder climate than the District of Columbia, and hence 
the operation cost of their school plants would naturally be 
higher than the District; still there are only three that are 
higher. The maintenance of the school plant in the District of 
Columbia is $8.16 per capita. There are only three cities listed 
with a per capita cost for maintenance higher than that of the 
District. In this connection, I might add that the cost of 
maintenance of the plant in the District has gradually grown 
year by year from 1916 down to date. In 1916 it was $2.23, 
and for this year it is estimated to be around $9. With refer- 
ence to the tabulation of fixed charges, it is not necessary to 
mention this, because there is no bonded indebtedness in the 
District, and interest on bonded indebtedness is usually covered 
in fixed charges. 

Unnecessary and wasteful expenditures on school plants and 
a high and out of proportion number of teachers per school 
population is reflected in the per capita cost of school children ; 
and to bring home to you the magnitude of this, I direct your 
attention to this one illustration: There are 2,681 teachers now 
in the District of Columbia schools. A difference of one pupil 
per teacher throughout the system would make a total differ- 
ence of 2,681 pupils, and figuring the per capita cost of each 
child at the now prevailing per capita cost in the District at 
$120.87, the prevailing per capita cost would give us.the enor- 
mous figure of $322,000. During the last four years we have 
gone down from 26.19 children per teacher to 23.4 for last year, 
and this is one of the large reasons why the per capita cost in 
the District schools is steadily mounting. 


EXHIBIT A 
[Nov. 1, 1926] 


Number 
of teachers 


WHITE SCHOOLS 
First DIVISION (MR. B. W. MURCA, S. P.) 


MeirntMaN s cc cete tee cies dae aei caaaeaee 


SECOND DIVISION (Miss JANET McWILLIAM, S. P.) 


Ne enn ee eee ee eee eee 
ee 2 Fe Bee Fan a an eceowmawew ane an Baweeweawre ewer a meee wean ween ewes ecee = 


wees eemmanwrenmrnew otro mete ween nw ee nme ame mew tee wants awneaersseaerewt arcane e 
Sete eee ke ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee eee 
Tweet woe wee nw eww emmrwanw went ert ee ewww wrt m ewe wr mew mw aweawr eww enw oaaeaween 


i = | SS Ce a re eng ROT NC ae ET nee ee 
bdenia C AE A E E EA PEE SA 


om pBaSeoBaRre 
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1 Gets relief from junior high. 


Pupils per | Pupils per 
teacher, | classroom, 


Number of classrooms column 4-+ : column 5-5 


column } | column 2 
2 6 7 

ae eS ET ee 31 32 
164+3P=19___.__.____- 35 49 
E Sr CR aE 31 34 
84816 osc ccc scecce 30 36 
9+8=17_.._......_.__. 30 4l 
16+1P=17__ 29 51 
a ean eterna Pant ee 32 43 

Sette ee ee 19 15 
4-+iP=5_....___...... 31 39 
84+8=16............... 28 31 
T ei alee been 30 26 
cg ee 23 | 24 
EA E 20 14 
Rae See aia 26 27 
134—P and R..........|.......-----| 5,102} 5345 |__-_________ | 462 

i 

12+9 (Berrett) 127 134 18 | (U. G.) 11 
BE AE E 591 625 34 
NE Te REE: 238 249 31 
7e VaR evr eee Se ee ee 956 1008 on ea ean 
Ss oA ee 316 330 35 41 
(ee ee SEO 224 232 32 | (A. T.) 14 
20+-1p=21.......-.-... 714 740 28 
8+8=16. 494 511 31 | (U. G.) 32 
8+9=17 -22 736 766 32 45 
4+3p=7.....-.....-.-- 165 172 20 24 
16+6p=22........_._.- 821 859 31 39 

e E a A o 175 182 29 22 
16-+2p=18_._......-..- 733 761 33 42 
12+4p=16_........._-- 620 640 34 40 
V6.0 cece ee ee 656 686 31 42 
O E E its | 215 224 24 28 
EENE ES, 5,869) 6,103 | | 404 


A A TET RR c e ar REET | TER ASE: | LSE TRL tht EEE ED 
° 4 i 


2 Provided for in I927. 
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ExHipit A—Continued 


Number ae teacher, | classroom, 
tendance i eae 4+ |column 5+ 


4 


WHITE SCHOOLS—Continued 
FoverTta Division (Miss McWIL1ia¥, S. P.) 


Force-AdåMS sss oe eee eee coe ie a aaaea raea haaa 
Henry Pols goiee toes i oo ek octtecocccec wl a aaa a e onies 


BUITOUBNS sc cescesce copacswes con stancsaeeseess sees A aN 
Gee Ube ebeb E E eee ance aeesaecaetes= 


TSI o oaaao N ARN 


White aia NAPE NA EAEE PEE A EE E N 
Colored elementary............-.-.--.------.. wenn nen neeenee enn n ne nnn ane 


Total elementary... 5 ooee cake cee osu ceeeeerscwaeeedeeeuces 
White high schools__._............-.--...----.----- ee 
Colored high Schools: 2... occ ccéccosccuveccavesscendcentcccccccceteussecuse 


OCA oer de ace as oe iowa AEE E EE enue eee eet tes ceeehs 
Total employed sno oe ese a sede ee etc dae coaee Sesser arri 
Special itinerant, music, art, ete._......-.-----..-------.--.-----.------- 


SrxtH Division (Miss A. Davis, 8. P.) 


Benning. Anea a yl a a has ea oe ns See ta ee erie a a 
oe ayoa SOU Cee EP lc em MARR RN NN eater ONE TS Pe Di ne athe AN E S 


Peaboae clan Poe E OE Laie Ce eeu aeiae aware one E A ET 
Pierce-Webb........-....------ 2 eee eee! Oat et ee eae 


Congress Heights... coca stucco tuuceecavns taconceeck eae annaa 
Ozta To a a Aa lei si ns se a E E eee cad eases 
Ketcham-Van Buren._..-............--....--..---.----- 2 eee eee 
Lenox-French esses wc ae he uaa ls eee ule 


NINTH DIVISION (MB. B. W. PATTISON) 


Atypical: 
340 G Street IN Boose ec scented die ccebestouieccccdcds 
Congress Heights Annex _..-220 22.2 e eee 
800 East Capitol Street._.......-...... 2 eee 
Industrial HoMe... -00 oo ios on heh bo acas decd cumisdenSaack 
Fourteenth and Lawrence NE_.........-..-.-.-------- ene eee eee 
New Bright w00d 2 2220 o ve coc cece cece wcecncueclceedadaucucccace 
810 Sixth Street SW__...---- ee 


Ungraded: 
Fairbrothór- 23 220 oc o etude Soa sunsustuleucursteeCaveuseneusedce 


2 Provided for in 1927, 
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Exuisit A—Continued 


FEBRUARY 1 


Average 
Number Enroll- ; 
Number of classrooms daily at- 
of teachers ment tendance 
3 4 
WHITE SCHOOLS—Continued 
Ninta Division (MB. B. W. Patrison)—Continued 
Americani#ation 2226 ook co bckcck ewe ctesewecdcdcctddecteccccecceescseench D| Tee cccescecestwoees 379 190 
GOI A t oe tec ec owen dgauen E AE T ° ~“BulRededuceee E E 47 36 
Morse: (special): -4o coe e cceb ce cecwesdouncwebeeewcueseaeeeeeccece} c2 ereader achat aandae Enne 22 21 
Macfarland (coaching). -.....-......---..-.------- eee eee enee---ee--| I 1| Buding report ....... 8 6 
Blake (open window) 2232550 oo ane ecaceceucceceetdcctccticceceeceesse| Bios. 002. 22n7. cols. 11 9 
Abbott (vocational). ss--iseiidienei unse sni areenassa teeraa o ._. AO? Dasssecccsesecccuatecee 141 99 
COLORED SCHOOLS | 
TENTH DIVISION (Miss E. F. G. MERRITT, S. P.) 
11a TA 0S isso oc A EEE E E E T EEE EE EET AD E. EE E 365 
Beiu bT e P S T: S GE : a a $ 0 la a 3 5 aa E = 654 
Chain Bridge 22.0% oo socccuce. ceeceteuteseeetdchawiareaceuscdwwecseascoe! jj§  ‘Miidveccsevcasueudeseeceus 28 
Cleveland a os ea a ee Oe ea Cee E T, § SO VWalecestorstoec eee Ste 589 
(€ ea gieo) e 22002 cc ocr E S cccacuoGu suse Surtees A EE | PO se eee on ee 650 
Military Road... oso g cc St eee ccet cece ce eiecueeseaceeweus|$ Mol @eecelecececcceeeucaeke 157 
MOnUQOMEClY sooo cee cus co eeteccuol i nea uade sauaina iiaea O AO Ssveesceescc secs ee] 363 
PRU S632 oe 2 obo ecco ce acta etee mene eenseuwesaeieseeauencceeseces .§ -24-) > E E 365 
MONO bongs nce sone E E A cus ions duet icteecuetcscGotecetestucel’, j§ , JO y E S A 147 
BiB V ONS aos E E ee ao ee tt th Na eh | | I Rete k eee ete 791 
Sliminer= Magruder 2 ooo ct teehee ccccccececetecctaceceeeeces$, WD NS aos e et nanccecceewcce 743 
Wilson. occu. ooo eel ees ea tt eee ee eee: AE 843pell oe eS 522 
Kaona al -A A E O E E: oo ote te a 335 
Minor Normal so5< 22 doco cutie ccesne iniaa daana sdn s anaana . . 0 OO aasase rs buonu iaa 194 
ELEVENTH DIVvVIsion (Miss MERRITT, S. P.) 
Des COOK tse ont tae i ob to te eck: A IO e eee aan 704 
ees O cob (l2+8-Plps2). oc. eu l 1, el 
Ol. Soucek eee Stele ee de E E bee A E S «SL E E E 21 
Slater-Langston- -n-aonais 2A) 8-4-8 = 162222. 756 
TWELFTH DIVISION (MR. L. L. PERRY S. P.) 
Atypical: 
Eirne a Ce a e eaa 
NOt orig E E E O E A A N ETE E T a E S EA 13 
Clóvoland -isda uaaa a aa aao aa aa aa aaa aaau aada, o eaaa etea sa a aa 12 
Lincolns r aa a a a a Boe aaa aana 0 AR tet saa aa aa 19 
Del) 6 a o MR E eer ie ve E E (NES (98) E O I EN 
A DA p ct a Tae cs E S E S eee E S A T E E 11 
Stevens. _... oe ee eee anann] 1| Building report.._.... 24 
Ungraded 
Old BOW sce cewek eres E E E § <M E EEE E 
Brey So esse ee deoesSeewose as O EE ~ “Ait EEES i 
"o OI E ees A eee eee, |e PUM he E ee 
Econ E EREE S T EEE E E E SESO. Wel eee seers sse tec o ue 4 
Daath cna ee ete cau Mast atelier eee ES RVR ta ee S 
Magruder coo seco noe ha a ee ees ef),  " ok: iWWaSereeuecedoceoawones. 15 
MONDEMOMGl Vso exec eee settee S O S 21 
TU es rene a eee be ee cote eee: 0 lo NN Pak tar ee E ll 
Os Bo ae Sahl hs Byte ea ee Sc eee teeth ak RE, | AR Bae a ce) a 
Harrison, health.--.-..-.-...--.------2-.-----s---.-2-.-2-s22-s-2.-- ee. SORA AOR nae 52 
Vocational: 
M. M. Washington! 2. ooo ke a ec eee eee eee: UC! SMe eee cus 226 
Phelps-....--.2.0 000 ede accu cokceeuseccack sebdweceduseaccusl. . . 10 | 84 p12... 171 


Average Pupils per | Pupils per 


teacher, { classroom, 
+| column 5+ 


AM DUSH occ. o 5 sce oe Se eh Ie ea eet 8 AQ Ret te Re She 2 oe 352 
Banneker-Jones _____...--- 2-0 -- ee  ee eee e eee eee eee eee eee e een ne| 2 | 84-8 = 16_-2 2 709 
Bates Road (portable) 0 aco ccc nw ccccecccccccecwccccewcescsccveccceccsl j.§ I| IDesdscccuccccccecec.. 24 

Ow BOM ie oan ee E E ek een tae mebuuacnetaeeaent 20) I@vdevcscse E EEE 608 
Birney... oe eee cence ccc nee c cece cnc eeeecnwececccceeccceccceeene] 8 19) 14+4-2p+3R=—19_.__.._- 626 
DUPreV ee ess ce eek oe sak E ewe bceweetoeeeeh ~ “AS MS E pce ee 677 
Cardozo-Old Bell... 20 eee naaa aaan A | BABES lb le 717 

PUTO u EEPE A EAEE EA A S, E E E; REE O TEE, 268 
Deanwood- gro oo teen i ated a aa a a a a e aaa a aaa aaacasa MO) dbessectesececsucnes sa. 585 
ELV CI a D E A A NO BPR o E Mor ee te) 204 
Douglass-Simmons...__..--- 22 eee ee anaana naaa] 15 | BAB=16 aannam 533 
Lincoln-Giddings.-_............--...--- 222-22 aana] IB | 1248B2 714 
TOCA a E A A EN DO E S | CD E EEA NE 464 
IARA UA A EE Se E E E E E N, os ee ee 841 
Payne- osetia eg oo here oon ee cocusiwe ee ale || AO Bae cu ae a 350 
Smothers `. esse co ee eee ee ee ee | Bj 5FH2DET anaana 260 

VONAK cocoa S i eubeweetl date a E te tecieveasceel! .. ode | Ba 20m U ck. 466 

Lif: 5: | pee Pee RTE ES LCRA Bene a OCPeE Sant oT DER PE SORE en aa EN IT Total, 406—P and R--|---.02------|-2 20-22-20-00 ee neelasese cs ccnes|scesonssea se 
3 Relief for junior high. 5 In estimates. i 
4 Provided junior high in 1927. ê Provided four rooms in 1927. 
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ExHiBIT A—Continued 


Number of | Number of} Enroll- Average Average | Number of | Number of 
teachers | classrooms ment 


daily number | pupils per | pupils per 


Junior high schools and high schools attendance | belonging | teacher | classroom 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
WHITE 
Columbia Junior Bigh- --.00-2 cbse eo lee ss cult ee ve tke ee eee eee an 
ine Júniór High- 2.2 ae Se a ere cree eee. eee tae 
Jefferson Junior igh: 2 oes eee Sec ad asc ecc esses act Se see se cueuakee ce 
Langley Junior High Ge. 2 aoc Socesu sence Sec ceescus cus deeadoceduecesece 
Macfarland Junior High... 222200 cece cords cc ckcte nw ncumceceoedeeesceeueceusocs 
Old Brightwood Junior High.....-.2222 20 e ene n fen nnn eee 
Powell- ssc ncctacecvedcuscusoeneeehye ceewsanciwul dun ecdeeisuutoceneeesenencceuveacd 
High schools: 
PONTE co 2n toch ee ate So eae oss oh ee bees S coed cect mesos 
Eastern? -ada etie eas ee ee ee een eee Oe ee ea 
WY CSIOT cece es rt lore E tea ee Age oT ee ee 
IWC MIMIC Y 5 ones are oe ae eh oe ein uN aa eens e 
(OUSINGSS osc oe ot Se i ke ote cc eine Tew cea oneoeten ues sec ace 
Wison IE 0) a 0 61 0 DEEE oo ons ea toads oot e E EA E EE 
Wilson Normal Practice- c26.5 5526 eect -aoaeaaiaee 
COLORED 
Randall Junior High: 22-42 6.356 shsc coo a Ses adna aea a a aei 
Shaw Junior Higi 2.ccec ie cece ol ece inea n deseni nonini aneren aae anana 
Dunbar High- erae pe a a a a ean SON a ealan EA 
Dunbar Business Highs soi iso ic ccccsceccek cateet cscs teness uses cescoeeeecekdeece as 
ATISUIONG 635.222 coed be aa deen Guna ean b caer ite a one! 
Miner Nor Mal. s.a... ones en oe pene eeu cto cedeessibeces tists ote cesses 
1 Provided for in 1927 act. 
f Personnel summary, high schools and junior high schools 
Average daily attendance: 
AA TIAL NIGH -SCNOOISs SE E EE EE E E EA E E tect ENE IS LEEA re el, E E A E E E eevee 7, (26 
COORG 25s E EE E Becca atone te attest ie hoes le cia On ee ee eee te ee eas oeiccics E dae owieae cen dommes eaten T NET 2,675 
Ci ea a a a r a E eR SEE a O A AA 10, 401 
Number teachers: 
AnA SIE AEA Tat) f ARREA E ESS E E E A A ENET SE E A E S E E E E EE EE TE E 395 
Colored... 00an ETEA NNE EE E E E E T E A AE S EE NEE E E E A E E T E a E 131 
Total -asa ay Ba aaa a a a a a RR AM aaa aa aaa aa aaa a RAREST a a a eaaa ea a a ea a ASS ee E 426 
Average number pupils per teacher in ail high schools... 2.2. en ec eee me ce cee ewer ence en mee een eee new e en wn nc man ncecsececnennesncene 19.7 
Average daily attendance: 
White junior high SCNO0lS..5 .ccco22csceceo oe ecco dtt oe et sce sacs te Se es cee Cece ta oe oammekesee see eee ese alse aees oases Bebe ane ce ceceses ennan 3, 889 
COlOre MAE ose eee EAE E F EE EEA EA weet NENE E facudeu meat E oocave econ E AE NE E stots 1, 368 
Total_..... aeaseoeeen Se@eeteaneneneecvtoausca O08 OOO © OOO 6 8 8 WOO Oe OOO OO Oe OO 8 8 6 8 OO 8 OOO EEE BOSH TEDTDSTHSTE ASS TOE TES H Sewer Beneesc erent BenQean ener eweetenenee ee 5, 257 
Number teachers: 
Wbite junior high Schools 2.5 ioe oct ee Usa oct eet ewe eee teed cas baie ete eonenna annann naaa uonsalouhs dou totecsoce cede Sie peau 206 
Colored aia oe a ra ee i ea a eh e cee Ora a he i ha Se Ba LS ae Ps a Ad SU ce 63 
Ota) ooo rs bo eee saw E S E EEEE A EN E EE OE oe E eee wa E te ba tuwetinn cea ooeucineewsuecu 269 
Average number pupils per teacher in all junior high schools... 2.22. oon ee ee ee eee en ence cer ec ec wen en nn cence nee n enna cane ence ene ne enon nne eens 19. 54 
Personnel summary, elementary schools 
Average daily attendance, not including atypical, ungraded, and special schools, white .-2 22-22 oe ence cece eee cece eee w ene n women enn e cen e nme ewe nnn ewww enn n nnn 30, 868 
Number teachers, not including atypical, ungraded, and special schools, white . -__--- 2 ee eee een eee cc eee cee ee ne we eee M * 3,024 
Average number pupils per teacher, not including atypical, ungraded, and special schools, white- .-_. 222... n nce n nnn n ene n cnn nn men me nero nn cen nen cence newer nnenne-- 30. 14 
- (This does not include special itinerant teachers (about 225) of music, art. phys.cal training, etc.) 
Average daily attendance, not including atypical, ungraded, and special schools, colored - ~~... eee ee eee eee nnn ee eee ene nen c ee wen mene new en ecen ee 16, 517 
Number teachers, not including atypical, ungraded, and special schools, colored ....--.--..- 2. ne nee ne eee eee e ewe een ene n ene cece cence ee neem enn enn n cen ewenewee 507 
Average number pupie per teacher, not including atypica, ungraded, and special schools, colored _..-. 2-2 eee ee eee ee nee nnn nnn nnn nn eee nn en ee wee ene eee 32. 57 
Total average daily attendance, not including atypical, ungraded, and special schools, white and colored_.__....-.. 02-02. ee eee eee nee nee 47, 385 
Total number teachers, not including atypical, ungraded, and special schools, white and colored ___.-.-..------------------ eon n nnn ee nen nee nee enn ne ee ene eens 1, 531 
Average number pupils per teacher, not including atypical, ungraded, and special schools, white and colored ..........--ese-n anew nc eee n anne nnn ne ne neon ewww cen n ne nnee 31.24 
ExuHisit B 
Schoolhouse accommodations— High schools— Evidences of congestion— November 1, 1926 
(Table from p. 602 of the hearings) 
Enrollment, Nov. 1— Excess in 1926 
Per 
School teacher a p 
Per class | Room 
BuUSINOSS oss seJ senada aae saade e Sasi 19.3 25.7 182 
Central- cckcte joes ete cciccebecguleenbeceees 21.8 32. 4 536 
Eastern- ec scence csc eoa pa ado aa onean 22.5 24.1 251 
MCKIMl6Y oon cece co cous tee ee eee euse 17.8 27.1 100 
Western 2. ie ch ee aean een cutee: 24 26 26 
Columbia Junior !_~ ....-.......-...--.-......-- 18.7 20.7 37 
Hine Junior }_ 2 ee 21.4 22: I |era 
Jefferson Junior !......00- 00- 22.2 18. 6 25. 0 31 
Langley Junior,!___.....--------_.----- eee 22.7 29:2 nee 


1 Ninth grade only in junior high schools. 
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EXHIBIT B—Continued 


Enrollment, Nov. 1— Excess in 1926 
Per Capacity 
School teacher | in 1926 
1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 Per class | Room 

Macfarland Junior !_.........-....-------------- 20. 0 2254 enapan tea raa wot aces aea aaea 197 195— 30 194— 31 25: 2 jeseseouces 

Powell Junior !_. 2-2-2 21.5 WOO pecs cates fae co eae ea eau 115 164 28. 0 64 

ATIISHONE aeos ee se eee aeiaai 18.6 1, 100 635 880 1, 094 1, 076 1, 054 1,099— Ol 1,050— 50 18.3 (oeteeancus 

Duünbar 9 oe oe nce Sete a an toopae naai 30.1 1, 200 1, 402 1, 540 1, 597 1, 742 1, 688 1, 776 1, 57 33. 4 657 

Randall Junior }_ 22.2 19.1 TOO iets ceeseule es Seuss nk ee er 75 94— 6 111 22. 4 ll 

Shaw Junior !_.............--2-.2-- 32 27.6 250 40 65 115 124 238 153— 97 222— 28 21.6 locwasct ous 

A No A: ORE veneer Ace etocece salen sents ts 10, 750 8, 984 10, 331 11, 267 11, 636 12, 271 12, 443—203 | 12,451—188 |... 2.2. 1, a 

RENAE E PEE TEE [EEES EIE | Son cecuve sees wes lcs tseliceeoces oe ae eee lose e A ooo A —] 

Not OTOS oa ee ee a haoa eaa ae a gasa aeaiia 1, 264 2, 981 3, 917 2, 886 2, 971 1, 693 LOT è Wiseewee ee 1, 707 
1 Ninth grade only in junior high schools. 
2 14 teachers in business department. , 
Brightwood Junior High School, seventh and eighth year classes only. 
Total for high schools per teacher, 22; per classroom, 27.2. 
Total for junior high schools per teacher, 21.2; per classroom, 24.06. 
These totals are furnished by Doctor Ballou on page 545 and are based on figures which represent practically the entire enrollment of the schools, 

EXHIBIT C EXHIBIT EB 
WASHINGTON, D. C., November 1, 1926. Rented properties, 1926-27 
Accumulated shortage as of November 1 of each year [See pages 621-622, hearings] 
Classrooms needed 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 1926 Premises Annual rental Use 

1. To eliminate portables. _...............-..- 61 | 61 7 | 66 65 : 

2. To eliminate rented quarters._.........-.-- 281 28] 24] 26 24 | 212 H Street NW ._..............-...-- $560 (seven months, at | Manual training 

3. To eliminate undesirable rooms___.__.___.- 34 | 281 30] 27 22 $80 per month). and cooking. 

4. To reduce oversize classes._._............-. 57 | 51| 40] 51] 42 | 1201 K Street NE___...-..2.2...2--22-- +9 | ee eae Household arts. 

8. To eliminate part-time classes: 2014 Franklin Street NE__..........---] $360- -2-00-2000 Cooking and sew- 

Grades I and IT....222 2.22.2 137 | 150 | 123 | 121 | 125 ing. 
Above Grade IT............-.....-.---- 19] 18! 6] 6 5 | 1340 G Street NE____-...-._---------.- $1,080- ee eoatsegecsse Atypical classes. 
————— j | Wilson School portables. (Lots 14 and | $900.......-........__- Graded classes. 
336 |-336 | 280 | 297 | 283 15, Square 2572). 

6. To abandon buildings recommended for 800 East Capitol Street_.....-......-.-.- $2,160.. --------------- Atypical classes. 
immediate abandonment in 1908 still in 1606 M Street NW ............-......-- $455 (seven months, at | Cooking and sew- 
use: Threlkeld, 4 rooms (John F. Cook, $65 per month). ing. 

BOOMS) = serana ee eee tea ad oe 12 | 12| 12] 12 4 | 810 Sixth Street SW_...-...-...----...- SI 200. EEE Atypical classes. 

7. To abandon buildings recommended for 737, 739, 741 Eleventh Street NE_-__---_- SL 4402 oes ee eee Do. 

early abandonment in 1908, still in use: Brookland M. E. Church (two rooms | $360_-.....-.---.--...- Do. 

Abbot, 9 rooms; Adams, 8 rooms; Berret, and accessories). 

9 rooms; Bradley, 8 rooms; Force, 12 Friendship Baptist Church_...-....... $350 (seven months, at | Randall Junior 
rooms; Jefferson, 20 rooms; Lincoln, 12 $50 per month). High School An- 
rooms, Webster, 12 rooms_.........--.--- 90{ 90} 90] 90}; 90 nex. 

8. To abandon other buildings now unfit for Square 5203, Lot 817, east of Division | $80 (July to October at | School gardens. 
use; Avenue and south of Sheriff Road. $20 per ménth). 

Bell, 8 rooms (Chain Bridge,! 1 room), Lots 850, 865, 866, 867, and parts of 863 | $80 (July to October at Do. 
(Hamilton,! 4 rooms), (Smothers,! 4 and 864 in Square 2882. $20 per month). 
rooms); Tenley, 8 rooms____..-.._... 25} 21 20] 20 16 | Rear of 2606 Nichols Avenue SE_-_..... $80 (July to October at Do. 
Arthur, 8 rooms;? Brightwood, 8 : $20 per month). 
rooms; Garnet, 12 rooms; Langdon, 
10 rooms; Patterson, 8 rooms_........|--.--].----|---.-]--.-- 46| 46| 46 z = 
La 4 Belong- 
Grand total....-....-.....--.-..--- 487 | 498 | 463 | 459 | 448 | 465 | 439 | Teachers) Rooms School ing per | Ballou’s figures 
1 Buildings now abandoned. teacher 
2 Used for junior high school seventh and eighth year classes. eae ey aw ey 
IexHIBIT D 3 310 n Sreet, atyoleal 2 TEN 3 4.8. 
, 1 r u ; 
Portables in District of Columbia schools ( NE Aa i en MN i a 
eee 3 6 | 800 E. Capitol Street, atypical .- 7 14, should be 8.7.1 
er Num- ee Ballou’s 2 5 Pa aha NE e oa a si 5.6 | 15, should be 6.1 
choo! long- | ooo 2 | Remarks | ewww wn een w[ enn neeeee endsnip baptis urc an EEE 
ber aver method Remarks ready vacated. , 
PERLETERE IEE Wilson school portables is {.......__. 

Smothers --------------------- 2 34 37.1 | Provided for. vacant lot. 

BY LET: S R E 2 44 46 

Pulg eee 4 a 36. 1 Atyne and ungraded. 1 Wrong totals in Doctor Ballou’s tables. See page 547 of hearings. : 

E E E Sry S E S E onal. 
Hates Road- -oaaae 1 17 23 ExHIBIT F 
urrville.-.....-.--.-..------ 2 46 47.9 ; Recommended for immediate abandonment in Item 108 Rooms 

eed al Bh capil, aTa p rouided tom: John F. Cook, abandoned February, 1926______________________ 8 

Brica oe 1 47 50. 5 Do. Threlkeld, used now for atypical classes; recommended for early 

Bryan____._..._-.---........ a 2 46 47. 3 p Aime nonmen n T Gc Sea S eee Pee y N : 

Pa a maa i ot, now us or vocational school-----------------------——— 

Lenox-French...-.--.-..-.---- 1 19 83.3 | Incorrect calculation | Adams, provision for abandonment carried in estimates for 1928.. 8 

shoul q ba 20 f ou; | Berret, used for special classes and offices of school officials______ 9 

Peabody-Hilton See ate ne ITE 1 39 39.3 ae Bradley ’ in regular use.-.-....-.~--.-__..--.-..-._~-.-_- <a 8 

Kingsman ___................. 1 37 37.3 Force, to be vacated in part when the Adams-Morgan building is 

Blair-Hayes..........-........ 3 38 42.2 | Incorrect calculation eon ee for which estimates are carried in the Budget for prs 

by Breer Ballou; Jefferson, in regular use-------------------------------------- 20 
; : NCOM, in regular use.--------=--------——- a 12 

ER A = : th rt provided for. Webster, now used largely for Americanization schools; other 
Burroughs (1927)......--.-..-. 1 53 54.6 Do. HON Gene cee voni for lenena deda ail --------- 12 
fand- Hi i : : es es submitted in supplemen eficiency bill--------- 8 
Pron ana Bunkar à a = Ee ce eee Chain Bridge, abandoned November 26; 1028 se ae eet eee 1 
should be 42 >| Hamilton, classes removed September 21, 1925. ~....__________ 4 

Force-Adams............... 1 33 34.2 : Smothers, abandoned November 30, 1923_.__-_-----_.._-_______ 4 

Truesdale.. 4 40 412 Tenley, in regular use---------------------------—------------ 8 

Takoma (Maryland.)........_- 29 42 42.8 R nt in regular use-——---—~--——~~—-~~~----_-_----_----_--- 8 

Petworth (Macfarland Junior) 6 39 39.5 | Provided for. rightwood, used for junior high-school classes----------------- 8 

Keene...............-......... 3 %4 %47 Garnet, in regular USsSe------------------------ 12 

H. D. Cooke................. 1 35 35.7 Langdon, appropriation for abandonment made in Budget for 1928 

Reservoir. .......-......-.---- 1 39 40 Do. estimates_-_—--—__-__~----_--_---_--~--~---- ~~~ =e 10 

John Eaton. .._-_-_.....- -_ 1 51 52.7 Patterson, in re lar USC oe eS eee a a ee 8 

E. V. Brown (M).--.--.--..-- 3 49 50 Randall, in regular use------------------------------- 12 

One or both of the Garnet-Patterson buildings will be vacated and 
Total and 
iol E ERER PE i 62 38. 5 40.4 torn down if and when the Garnet-Patterson Junior High School is 


erected on that site. 


1927 


1. John F. Cook: 8 rooms abandoned February 26. 

2, Threlkeld: 4 rooms used for atypical classes. Average belonging, 
7 per day. Under Ballou’s table, 11 per day. 

8. Abbott: 9 rooms. Vocational school, and children could go to Colum- 
bia Junior High. Average belonging for classroom, 12. Ballou’s table, 13, 

4, Adams: 8 rooms. Average belonging per classroom Force-Adams, 
38. Ballou’s table, 34.2. This school is to be taken care of by new 
Adams-Morgan school. 

5. Berret: Used for special classes and offices for school officials. 
Should not be included. 9 rooms. 

6. Bradley: 8 rooms. Near Government Printing Office and people 
want to keep it. Average belonging per classroom, 39. Ballou’s fig- 
ures, 39.8. 

7. Force: 12 rooms. Average belonging per classroom, 33. Ballou’s 
figures, 34.2. Not planned to build or to take care of its needs. 

8. Jefferson Junior High: 20 rooms. Average belonging per class- 
room, 28, and Ballou’s figures, 25. 
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9. Lincoln: 12 rooms. Average belonging per classroom, 34. Bal- 
leu’s figures, 51.2, but should be 38. 

10. Webster: Used for Americanization schools, principally night work. 

11. Bell: Estimate submitted in supplemental deficiency bill. Eight 
rooms. Average belonging per classroom, 42. Ballou’s figures, 44.6 
(Cardosa-Old Bell). 

12. Chain Bridge: 1 room. 
Already abandoned. 

13. Tenley: 8 rooms. Tenley-Janney: Average belonging per class- 
room, 31. Ballou’s figures, 39.2, but wrong. Should be 32. 

14. Arthur: 8 rooms. Average number belonging per classroom, 33. 
Ballou’s figures, 37.7, but wrong. Should be 34. 

15. Brightwood : 8 rooms. Partially used now put will be abandoned 
when Macfarland wing is finished. 

16. Garnet: 12 rooms. Provided for in this bill. 

17. Langdon: 10 rooms. Provided for in this bill. 

18. Patterson: 8 rooms. Provided for in this bill. 

See page 563 of the hearings. This table is as follows: 


Hamilton: 4 rooms. Smothers: 4 rooms. 


EXxH#Irit G 
Per capita costs in city schools, 1925-26— Cities of 100,000 population and more 
(Prepared by the United States Bureau of Education) 


Om OS ONO WRN OTS 


Group I 
Per General control Instruction in day schools Operation of school plant 
Average | capita 
Cities Total current | daily at- | cost-total Ba P 
sl tendance | current | amount | „PeT. | cent of| Amount Per | cent of| Amount | Pe. | cont of 
expenses capita total capita total capita total 
Los Angeles, Calif..................-.-- $21, 695, 415 166, 941 $129. 96 | $1, 053, 457 $6. 37 | 4.9 | $17,370,735 | $104.05 80.1 | $1, 782, 699 $10. 68 8. 
Oakland, Calif...........-..-.....------ 4, 337, 868 40, 620 106. 79 115, 703 2. 85 2.7 3, 655, 032 89. 98 84.3 323, 954 7. 98 T: 
Wilmington, Del_.-.......-.........--- 1, 183, 584 14, 170 83. 53 41, 003 2. 89 3. 5 954, 290 67. 35 80. 6 91, 125 6. 43 7. 
icago, Ul- cache ueskeucdeccousceues 42, 430, 352 | 415, 703 102. 07 1, 662, 573 4. 00 3.9 31, 966, 318 76. 90 75.4 | 4,218, 152 10. 15 9. 
New Bedford, Mass-_-__.....-........--- 1, 559, 963 16, 653 93. 67 48, 87 2. 93 3.1 1, 249, 368 75, 02 80.1 173, 764 10. 44 11. 
Newark, N. J 2 haath E EE, 7, 677, 463 65, 459 117. 29 295, 215 4. 51 3.9 6, 205, 357 94. 80 80. 8 645, 203 9. 86 8. 
Trenton, N. J-a.. 0 0000ean 1, 855, 596 16, 667 113. 33 85, 402 5. 12 4.6 1, 417, 934 85. 07 76. 4 172, 434 10. 35 9. 
Albany, N. Y eect cat scecccediececsuecde 1, 321, 613 11, 786 112. 13 , 609 1.75 1.6 1, 029, 207 87. 32 77.9 159, 008 13. 49 12. 
A F NW E E EE 9, 435, 715 67, 650 139. 48 139, 905 2. 07 1.5 6, 767, 900 100. 04 71.7 1, 080, 528 15. 97 11. 
Dayton, Ohio. -..-.._-...-.----2---2- 2. 2, 531, 320 24, 132 104. 89 99, 132 4.10 3.9 1, 820, 565 75. 44 71.9 221,711 9. 19 8. 
Philadelphia, Pa. ao 21,814, 064 | 231,126 | 94.38 $13, 039 3.95 | 4.2] 16,660,805 72.09 | 76.4 | 1,661,229 7.19 7. 
Pittsburgh, Pace cock ues cect ees 10, 326, 698 84, 301 122. 49 397, 037 4.71 3.9 7, 191, 345 ` 85. 30 69.6 | 1, 230, 763 14. 60 11. 
Reading, Pa.......0-..20.-=-22°02.- >- 1, 343, 051 15, 702 85. 53 67, 294 4. 29 5.0 996, 617 63. 47 72.2 153, 598 9. 78 11. 
Washington, D. C_................----- 7, 467, 387 61, 7784| 120.87 152, 817 2. 47 2.0 5, 928, 209 95. 96 79, 4 733, 428 11. 87 9. 
Maintenance of school plant Sites eesti and Fixed charges 
Cities | OOo 
Per Per cent Per Per cent Per Per cent 
Amount capita | of total | Amount capita | of total | Amount capita | of tofal 
Los Angeles, Calif............. patent P E E et nets ere toe 2 $656, 803 $3. 93 3.0 $687, 405 $4.12 3.2 $134, 316 $0. 81 0.6 
Oakland. Califo cscs soe ace ean atn owas cence wedcaced 131, 842 | 3. 24 3.0 62, 957 1. 55 1.4 48, 380 1.19 1.1 
Wilmington, Delicioso occ eL se eas dee cccascedécysersecoend 79, 702 : 5. 62 6.7 12, 276 87 1.0 5, 188 .37 5 
Chago I eeaeee 0405. 5 ence nea aa an aa ra ISEA 2, 145, 472 | 5.16 5.1 1, 576, 108 3.79 3.7 861, 729 2.07 2.0 
New Bedford, Mass......-......--.-..---------- eee ene eee ene 55, 3.31 3.5 32, 1. 97 VAD UN AE EEE EEE (OT AEEA EE CO 
Newark N. Ja n sews ce eteenececeecseeveieuadecdelecacteseoven 264, 602 4. 04 3.4 257, 022 3. 93 3.4 9, 974 15 1 
"ET@NtON, No Joico non odes Be ccwens dooce S 107, 669 6. 46 5.8 51,394 3. 08 2.8 20, 763 1.25 1.1 
Albany, N; Y sect sc cee cccew en uae en nuras ahleh u aS inae 25, 077 2.13 1.9 36, 295 3. 08 2.7 51,417 4.36 3.9 
Buffalo, N: Ycccsas cee ee cnc ee edt es econ eee 786, 321 11. 62 8.3 186, 251 2. 76 2.0 474, 810 7. 02 5.0 
Dayton, OW ssn Ses c cae oauck ou eeeeawiscdesosecewseebeees 230, 672 9. 56 9.1 89, 521 3.71 3.5 69, 719 2, 89 2.8 
Philadelphia, Pa......--.............-....-. acne eeeee 932, 041 4.03 4.3 619, 436 2, 68 2.8 1, 027, 514 4.44 }- 4.7 
Pittsbürgb, Peon eee ee es cese ioeceteccs sou Uas sank ien ene 1, 103, 502 13. 09 10.7 126, 486 1. 50 1.2 , 565 3. 29 2.7 
Reading, 692. ce ceo cb ecco ade lea ee ceca ketece iter was uckceteces 47, 759 3. 04 8.6 38, 781 2. 47 2.9 39, 002 2. 48 2.9 
Washington, D. Oe osc den cc ccidecdccecddadccuneedetascucsatescae 504, 032 8.16 6.8 75, 652 1. 22 1.0 73, 249 1.19 1.0 


a IRR E 


Only 3 higher per capita cost than District of Columbia. 


Only 2 higher instruction cost than District of Columbia, the largest item, 


Only 3 higher operation; all in colder latitude. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I will now use the balance of 
my time if that is agreeable to the gentleman on the other side. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 12 minutes remaining. 

AS TO THE HIGH SCHOOLS 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman and colleagues, I did not 
touch on the high-school question in my first discussion of this 
matter, and I will take advantage of the opportunity now to 
discuss that matter in closing on this side of the debate. I do 
not hesitate to say that I stand for the board of education and 
for the pupils of the city of Washington. I am absolutely im- 
personal about it. I never met Doctor Ballou until he ap- 
peared before our committee a year ago; I never met him again 
until our hearings began on this bill, and I have not seen him 
since the hearings concluded. I have no interest whatever 
in persons, and my attitude on this proposition rests entirely 
upon the facts—the main, essential, material facts—that were 
brought out in the hearings. 

Of course, I did not have the benefit of the advice and coun- 
sel of Doctor Phillips or Mrs. Bannerman. I did not seek the 
aid or assistance of outside sources. I feel that so long as 


Only 3 higher maintenance. 
All of above have a debt. This is not included in cost. 


| 


Doctor Ballou is at the head of our schools he is entitled to re- 
spect; he is entitled to deference, and we ought to accept his 
figures until they are shown to be wrong. 

Now, in the matter of allocation of teachers, I have shown 
you that there are 701 classes in the public schools of Wash- 
ington that are overcrowded, exceeding the maximum number 
of pupils that ought to be taught by any one teacher. What is 
a man to do with a situation like this? This is a real prob- 
lem, not a mere sum in arithmetic to be worked out by a 
rule of thumb, such as “ divide the total number of teachers 
into either the total or average enrollment and say that there 
ought to be so many pupils in a particular class,” or to say ‘ we 
will shift part of the children in one school over to another.” It 
is all right to do that in your imagination, but in practice you 
can not do it. l 

If you will look at the list of classes as given in the hearings 
you will find it is true that in some of the higher schools there 
are 17 or 20 or 21 pupils per class and per teacher. This is 
inevitable. In the outlying and new districts there must neces- 
sarily be a small number of pupils per teacher and per class. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Pardon me, I can not yield. 


The difficulty with regard to the elementary schools is aug- 
mented when you come to deal with the normal schools, the 
high schools, and the junior high schools. They are institu- 
tions. They are planted in a certain neighborhood that has a 
certain school population. They are compelled to draw upon 
the school population in that section. Look at these figures. 
They are not so outrageous as my friends on the other side of 
this question would have you believe. Take the normal schools, 
‘The number of pupils per classroom teacher I find in the white 
schools is 21, but in the colored schools it is 27.3. In the senior 
high schools the average number of pupils per classroom teacher 
in the white schools is 20.2, but in the colored schools it is 24.6. 
In the junior high schools the average number of pupils per 
teacher is 20 in the white schools and in the colored schools it 
is 24. In the elementary schools the average number of pupils 
per teacher is 34.1, but in the colored schools it is 36. In the 
vocational schools the total number of pupils per teacher in the 
white was 13.8 and in the colored 15.8. That is to be expected. 
It is a difficulty inherent in the very special character of such 
schools. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes. 

Mr. HOUSTON. How many classes in the fifth grade, how 
many in the seventh grade, how many in the ninth grade? Does 
the gentleman have that? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. No; that is one pool the committee did not 
fish in. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Does the gentleman consider that as very 
important? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. That is very important and I am going to 
touch on that. Here is the difficulty in dealing with the junior 
high school and the senior high school. You must prepare your 
teaching staff for high schools to take not only the children 
that graduate from the junior high school into the senior 
high school, but remember that children from the seventh and 
eighth grades of the elementary schools may be jumped directly 
into the high schools. There is first, the ordinary process of 
promotion from the junior into the senior high schools. Then 
there is the process of jumping the children from the element- 
ary schools, from the seventh and eighth grades of the element- 
ary schools, and then the ordinary promotions seventh grade of 
the junior high, into the senior high school. Pupils are gradu- 
ated and go directly from the elementary school into the high 
school. All of this has to be provided for. 

Our hearings were held in an interim between school terms. 
The Board of Education has to confront the promotions in 
February and that is when the adjustment and readjustment 
of pupils will be made. They have to be prepared to take 
hundreds of children from the elementary school and put them 
into the senior high school, from the junior high school into the 
senior high school and readjust them. We want to be sensible 
about it. We ought to be reasonable, and we ought to give 
the man on the job the credit of knowing his business, 

Mr. HUDSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes. . 

Mr. HUDSON. It seems to me that the discussion so far 
has been with reference to the number of teachers. Ought 
you not to consider the quality of the teachers? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. We have nothing to do with the quality 
of the teachers, we have to take certain things for granted. 

Mr. HUDSON. You do have something to do with the 
quality of the teachers for you appropriate for graded salaries. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. That is something over which we have no 
control and that is not a live issue. The material point is 
this; whether the Board of Education shall have the 74 addi- 
tional teachers they ask for. No one as yet has questioned the 
qualifications of the District school teachers. I think they are 
as good as can be found anywhere. The additional teachers 
-are needed to take care of the promotion of the children from 
the elementary schools into the high school; they are needed to 
do away with the part-time classes; they are needed to get rid 
of those classes where the attendance is greater than the 
capacity of the single teacher to teach. 

Mr. HUDSON. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSON. The gentleman’s colleague spoke of 400 addi- 
tional teachers, or itinerant teachers. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Three hundred and fifty-one, as a matter of 
fact. 

Mr. HUDSON. Are not some of those available for the 
additional rooms? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. No; for the reason that they are special 
teachers—domestic science, music, and the like. 

Mr. HUDSON. Does the gentleman mean to say that all of 
the 351 teachers are specialists? 
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Mr. GRIFFIN. I stated in my remarks some time ago that 
there are 10 librarians, 228 special teachers, 51 supplemental 
teachers who are substitutes, and so forth. They are not 
available for regular classes. They are either traveling 
teachers teaching special subjects or substitutes going around 
filling vacancies. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFFER. The gentleman stated that the Board of 
Education prepared these figures. Who opposed the granting of 
them? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Well, the Parent-Teachers Association said 
they did not need them. 

Mr. FUNK. The gentleman from New York wants to be 
fair—he spoke of these part-time classes. The gentleman must 
have overlooked the fact that there is an appropriation avail- 
able for the employment of 36 teachers not now employed? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I have mentioned that. 

Mr. FUNK. If there.is any criticism because of part-time 
classes, that fact is to be attributed to lack of schoolroom 
facilities rather than the lack of teachers. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. That is another element. 

Mr. FUNK. There is an appropriation for 36 teachers not 
now being used, and if there are any part-time classes it is 
due to the lack of schoolroom facilities. 

r. GRIFFIN. That is another reason. 

*‘. FUNK. And Congress can not be criticized for lack 
of schoolroom facilities because we have appropriated at a 
greater rate than the buildings are being completed. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Except as to this, that this appropriation 
is for the next fiscal year, when many of these schools will be 
ready for occupancy, and there will be an opportunity to put 
the extra teachers into them. 

Mr. FUNK. The gentleman wants to be fair. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. That goes without saying. 

Mr. FUNK. The gentleman knows that in this list of Doctor 
Ballou, in his request for 74 additional features, he has included 
three schools, plans for which are not even prepared. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. That is true. 

Mr. FUNK. ‘To say nothing of preparing specifications. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. But there are five others, as to which there 
is no reasonable doubt that they will be ready. 

Mr. FUNK. And inviting bids and taking from one to two 
years to complete the school. 

ee OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. 
asked by Mr. COLLINS: 


You had authority last year to appoint 2.690 teachers, as I under- 
stand it, and you actually had, 30 days ago, 2,445. Now, you are asking 
for 2,800, are you not? 

Doctor BaLLou. No; I think not. 

Mr. CoLLINS. What number are you asking for? 

Doctor BALLOU. We have in the 1927 appropriation provision for 
2,666 teachers and librarians, and there is an estimate before you for 
74 more teachers, which would not make 2,800. That would be 2,740. 


Then, later, explaining why these were not employed 30 days 
ago Doctor Ballou says: 


We have some salaries which are not yet being used, provided for in 
the appropriation bill for 1927. We open next month the Stuart Junior 
High School and other schools and there was an estimate submitted last 
year for the necessary additional teachers for these buildings, and the 
salaries were provided for that purpose. 


In other words, that these schools will probably be opened 
during the month of February. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. That is what they say; yes. There are 10 
schools altogether, 4 of which will be opened in this fiscal 
year and 6 are promised completion during the term of the 
appropriation we are now considering. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. FUNK. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway]. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, before taking up the sub- 
ject that I intend to use my time for, I wish to refer very briefly 
to the speech of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. JOHNSON] 
this morning, in reference to the so-called Andrews prohibition 


I read on page 537 this question 


enforcement bill now before the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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He made a very enlightening address upon the subject. Un- 
fortunately, however, the bill to which he was referring had 
been so far emasculated in the process of its consideration by 
the Committee on Ways and Means that I do not think he 
would recognize the bill if he had a confidential print as it 
exists to-day. Another thing. There have been two or three 
lengthy speeches made here in the last few days in reference 
to that bill. I think the Members have been rather begging 
the question, because, if I am any prophet of the possible action 
of the committee to-morrow, that bill will never come into this 
House for consideration. [Applause.] I say that as one who 
intends to vote against its being brought into this House for 
consideration. 

I shall give two reasons why I am opposed to the bill. In 
the first place it is offered as a prohibition-enforcement meas- 
ure by General Andrews, who is very sincere in his work. It 
is a peculiar circumstance that those interested in the dry side 
of this question have given this bill the most cursory support. 
There has been but one person before the Committee on Ways 
and Means connected with any temperance organization in 
behalf of the measure. A few letters have been presented that 
one could secure for indorsement almost any time. You know 
you can get up a petition to hang your own brother if you 
want to and get signers to it. That is the kind of support taat 
has been brought before the Ways and Means Committee for 
this prohibition-enforcement measure. The best supporters, 
aside from General Andrews, are the holders of whisky certifi- 
cates who desire to dispose of them at advantageous prices. 
Then again, I am not willing to be one of those to vote to set 
up and authorize a private corporation, establishing a monopoly, 
a strong legal monopoly, by governmental authority, and then 
so financing the measure that the capital stock that will con- 
trol the company after seven years passes into the hands of 
probable speculators, for which stock not a dollar has been 
paid. That is the high financing that exists in this bill, and 
that combined with the fact that there does not seem to be 
much support for it from the prohibition end is my reason for 
saying in advance that to-morrow, when we consider this bill 
in the Ways and Means Committee, I shall be one of those to 
vote against its being reported out. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. : 

Mr. HUDSON. Does this bill provide that any of those who 
shall buy the company are distillers? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Oh, no; the purchasers of the stock in 
the open market will own it. If the gentleman cares to know 
in just a word about the financing of the company, I would 
say that originally the bill authorized the Government to sub- 
scribe to $35,000,000 of gold notes of the company. That we 
have cut out. The Government furnishes no capital, and I do 
not believe in any bill that does furnish capital by the Gov- 
ernment for engaging in the whisky business. The gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Witu1am Ð. Hutz] has submitted a bill 
where the Government furnishes the capital. I think the sen- 
timent of the country is opposed to the Government furnishing 
capital, for either the sale or the manufacture of medicinal 
whisky. The next step is that after the $35,000,000 of gold 
notes are canceled comes the stock which is open for public 
subscription in the market. You buy one share of preferred 
stock and they present you with a share of common, and in 
seven years’ time it is expected that the preferred stock will 
be paid off and the common will, therefore, own the company. 
There are many other things in connection with it that if I 
had time I should be glad to explain to the House. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And the stock would be transferable? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It could get into the hands of the boot- 
leggers. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes; and they would be wise to buy it up. 

Mr. WELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. WELLER. Do I understand that there is a confidential 
print of the bill that is available for Members of the House? 

Mr. TREADWAY. No; simply a suggested bill that the 
committee has been considering. 

ANTHRACITE COAL 


Mr. Chairman, for several years I have been very much in- 
terested in any possible legislation that Congress might see fit 
to enact in reference to the regulation of coal, particularly 
anthracite coal. 

I did not expect to make any remarks on this subject during 
the last few weeks of this session, but I am tempted to do so 
by remarks made on Thursday by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. BLiackK] wherein he impugns the sincerity of the 
leaders of this House. He said that if the President was 
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sincere and the floor leader and the steering committee and the 

Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce were sincere 
in wanting coal legislation, it would be brought forward and 
passed. Now, I differ with the gentleman on that particular. 
I am not going to get into further political discussion on that 
subject, because I am one of those whose object in coal dis- 
cussion has been entirely along the line of trying to get a 
better price to the consumer. 

That has been by object, and my efforts have been along 
that line; but I will say the gentlemen referred to by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. BLack] were sincere in their 
efforts to get a bill out of the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee. Here is my explanation of why they were 
unsuccessful: There are two classes of membership in that 
and all other committees, and as I consider the membership of 
the Interstate Commerce Committee I note some of its mem- 
bers are sincerely and honestly opposed ta any governmental 
regulation of corporations or monopolies, There is another 
class that is directly interested in killing this legislation. 
Several gentlemen on the committee represent sections where 
bituminous coal is mined, and they, together with the suhtle, 
quiet, and effective work that all know can be done by corpora- 
tions and the so-called big interests when it is necessary to do 
it, have been at work. Those are the men and those are the 
reasons why we have not a coal bill before us at this time. 
Just one other thing in connection with the gentleman's re- 
marks. It is a well-known fact that the vote against adupting 
the so-called Parker bill was 16 to 6. If this were such a good 
measure and there was sincerity of action on the part of mem- 
bers of the committee, and they were subject to political influ- 
ence as the gentleman inferred the Republicans were, why did 
not he, with his influence on the Democratic side of the House, 
get more than 2 votes in the committee from the Democratic 
members to report out the Parker bill? 

Mr. BLACK of New-York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Very briefly. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. If the President with his influ- 
ence can not get a couple of votes on the Republican side, why 
what chance would I have? j 

Mr. TREADWAY. I know why the gentleman could not 
get Republican votes, but I do not know why the gentleman 
could not get Democratic votes. Bills can be reported out of 
a committee with the assistance of Democratic votes. 

Mr, SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

: Mr. TREADWAY. I can not. I must use my remaining 
time. In connection with my interest in the anthracite situ- 
ation I want to say that I hope before another session we can 
so frame a bill that even the bituminous people will say, “ All 
right, go to it. We want to help the consumers of the anthra- 
cite coal in New England and Northern States to secure their 
fuel at a fair price and approve this measure.” The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. WYANT] will bear me out in saying 
I eduld not get started in my first coal speech several years 
ago without assuring him in his continued interruptions that I 
did not refer to bituminous coal, but I was referring.to anthra- 
cite, and he insisted upon having such assurance before I 
could proceed. 

Mr. WYANT. If the gentleman will permit, I want to assure 
the gentleman I will not further interrupt in his next coal 
speech. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Now we can not go into these details, 
and I am not going to rehearse the want of coal legislation, 
but I do want to call attention to the price of anthracite coal 
at present and in a few years back. These are rather illuminat- 
ing figures, and I think will bear out my claim that we need 
an impartial tribunal to which the coal consumer can appeal. 
In March, 1913, anthracite coal was selling retail in Boston 
at $7.50-to $7.75 per ton. In March, 1924, following the so- 
called settlement by the then governor of the gentleman’s State 
of Pennsylvania, the price jumped to $15.50 a short ton. I 
do not blame any of you gentlemen for not countenancing him. 
In March, 1925, the price was $16. In November, 1925, the 
price was $17, and in November, 1926, the price was $16.50. 

Now what is the explanation of those figures? Here is the 
explanation, gentlemen: That the consuming public had nothing 
to do whatsoever with the settlement of that strike or with 
the settlement of the one that occurred last summer. The cost 
was put on us poor consumers of anthracite, and you can not 
give any other explanation for it. Further than that, in the 
strike of last year the terms of that settlement provided that 
the miners should return to work for the same pay as they 
had received at the time of the strike. 

Now why should 50 cents or $1 be added to the price paid by 
the consumer unless it was to make good the loss suffered by 
the owners of the mines during the period when the strike was 
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on? The miners did not get a cent of that extra price. 
went into the pockets of the operators. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Does the gentleman know how 
much the coal operators contributed to the Republican cam- 

aign? 
” Mr. TREADWAY. Oh, the gentleman should get politics out 
of his head in the consideration of this subject. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Does the gentleman 

Mr. TREADWAY. Oh, I decline to yield further along that 
line. The gentleman wants to make a political talk. I want 
to help in getting a reduction in the cost of anthracite. 

Now, I want to refer to the settlement of the anthracite 
strike last year. We are told that there can not be any strike 
in the anthracite mines for another five years from the time 
the agreement was entered into. Here is the agreement fur- 
nished me by one of the gentlemen interested in the coal busi- 
ness in Pennsylvania, signed on behalf of the anthracite opera- 
tors and on behalf of the United Mine Workers of America of 
that district. There is no indication that anybody connected 
with the consuming public agreed to these terms. 

What are the terms? They are these: If an operator or 
miner within a period of one year wants a change, all they have 
to do is to give notice of the change and then get together and 
act upon that change, and if they can not agree they name 
arbitrators. Where does the public that pays the bill come into 
that arrangement? 

Let me say this in passing, that the principal reason why 
there is this difference between the bituminous and anthracite 
coal business is that the bituminous mines are scattered largely 
all over the country, whereas the anthracite mines are located 
in a particular locality in Pennsylvania, and therefore the 
anthracite is a natural monopoly, a monopoly that the people 
ought to have something to say about, rather than the coffers 
of the owners of those mines. [Applause.] That is the dif- 
ference between the two things, the bituminous and the 
anthracite. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. WYANT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Massachusetts be given the extra time he 
desires in which to finish his remarks. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I thank the gentleman. I understood 
all tke time is exhausted. But could I have one minute more, 
Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. FUNK. Yes; I yield to the gentleman one minute. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I intended, Mr. Chairman, to refer to an 
interview given out by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. NEL- 
son], a member of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce who favored the Parker bill. I wish to incorporate 
in my remarks the statement that was made by him along that 
line. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the manner indi- 
cated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TREADWAY. To again refer to the defeat of the Parker 
bill, our friends from Pennsylvania and the bituminous fields tell 
us of the tremendous quantity of bituminous available should a 
strike occur on the expiration of the Jacksonville agreement 
April 1. I should have more confidence in their assurances of 
the maintenance of bituminous prices had they not taken such 
terrible advantage of the anthracite strike in 1925. The prices 
‘at that time showed that the owners of bituminous will take 
‘advantage of the public just as readily and as quickly as will 
.the owners of anthracite. 

On previous occasions reference has been made to the ele- 
ments going to make up the high price of anthracite in the 
market. I will not take the time of the House to refer to those 
reasons. Some of them I recognize are beyond the control of 
Federal action and are within the power of regulation by the 
State of Pennsylvania. ‘The Parker bill would establish a 
means of disseminating information upon the various elements 
of cost. If the extortions practiced by the Girard Trust Co. 
under the laws of the State of Pennsylvania should have con- 
tinuous publicity through such a board, I predict it could not 
withstand the resulting public criticism, and that eventually 
the laws of the State would be amended, and the Girard Trust 
would accept reasonable and fair royalties. 

My claim has always been that the consumers’ interests are 
paramount to those of the other two parties and that the Gov- 
ernment must intercede to see that justice is done to the most 
interested party in the issue. If the cause of the operator 
and miner is so just and neither is getting a higher return, 
one for his labor and the other for his capital invested than 
is fair and equal, why is neither party willing to have the light 
of publicity and statistical information provided to the public, 


It all 


The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
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the party mostly at interest and the one to whom both the 
others look for their financial returns? 

I want, before closing, to call attention to an interview that 
the gentleman from Maine [Mr. NELson] gave following the 
action of the committee, of which he is a member, in failing to 
vote out the so-called Parker bill. Among other things, he says 
in this interview: 


Inviolability of purely private business matters is a common-law 
right protected by the constitutional guaranty of the fourth amendment, 
but coal is quite as much a public necessity as electricity, street rail- 
ways, or any other commodity or service now subject to public regula- 
tion. Its production is directly related to the operation of the in- 
strumentalities of interstate commerce. The Supreme Court has already 
held that Federal control of grain trading could not be questioned after 
Congress had declared that such trading was affected with public 
interest. To a much greater extent does such interest attach to the 
coal business. 

I believe that the Constitution gives Congress full power to meet 
the situation and that the people expect us to exercise that power. I 
feel that the committee could have framed a regulatory law that would 
have protected the rights of all citizens engaged in the coal industry 
and at the same time have maintained the inherent rights of the great 
majority not to be starved or frozen to death at the will of any por- 
tion of our people. 

The people can not help themselves— 


He says— 


it is the duty of Congress to write legislation protecting the people’s 
interests. 


And— 


He emphasizes— 


if this legislation which has just been killed in committee dies with this 
Congress, a8 there is small doubt that it will, then the next session 
may see an aroused and suffering people demanding a drastic regulation 
of the coal business, which will be inadvisable and retaliatory. 


Mr. FUNK. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that the 
closing remarks of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
TREADWAY] would have seemed natural coming from the gentle- 
man who is now on the floor, rather than from the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, a conservative Member from a conservative 
State of New England. 

Mr. TREADWAY. If the gentleman is as anxious for a fair 
price to the consumers of anthracite coal in the city of New 
York as I am for the consumers in the State of Massachusetts, 
we are in accord. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. On that subject. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. On that part of the subject. It was 
brought out this morning by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
JOHNSON], reading remarks supposed to have been made by 
the Director General of Prohibition, that gentlemerf of the 
House who were opposing the present undercover system were 
only seeking to hamper the enforcement of the law. I want 
to take this opportunity to refute that statement. I have not 
only referred to Mr. Andrews violations of the law, but I have 
referred to him violations ef the law committed by his own 
men. First you will all remember he sought to justify the 
unlawful conduct of his men in New York and he, or some one 
in the department, prevailed upon the Secretary of the Treasury 
to sign a letter to the Committee on the Judiciary of the House 
in response to my Resolution 352 in which letter the department 
glorified the undercover system and justified the particular 
unlawful, indecent conduct about which I was complaining. 
Now that the Secretary of the Treasury has learned more about 
the facts, he was necessarily compelled to disavow the crimes 
committed by his agents, to repudiate the Bridge Whist Club 
of New York, the pool room of Norfolk, Va., the distillery of 
Elizabeth City, N. C., and the wire tapping in New York State, 
and all the blackmail and extortion which followed. 

But gentlemen I gave you correct facts. Every charge that 
I have made has been absolutely substantiated by Treasury 
Department documents contained in the department’s report, 
now known as Senate Document No. 198, Sixty-ninth Congress, 
second session. 

Every charge that I made against Chester P. Mills is either 
a matter of court record or acts and conduct of which proof 
has been submitted to the Treasury Department, including 
photostats of the checks which I charged Mills had given and 
which were not honored by the bank. I am going to put in the 
Recorp right now a letter which I wrote in response to a letter 
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from Secretary Andrews asking for more facts. My original 
charges will be found in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of January 
20, 1927. Mr. Andrews is hampering law enforcement himself 
by not discharging this man Chester P. Mills. I demand action 
on my charges and I am going to keep giving the country infor- 
mation of the outrageous conduct and action on the part of the 
New York unit under this man’s management. Here is the 


letter : : 
i JANUARY 27, 1927. 
Gen. LINCOLN C. ANDREWS, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
Washington, D. O. 

My DEAR GENERAL ANDREWS: I have your letter of January 18, 
1927, relative to the charges preferred by me against one Chester P. 
Mills, prohibition administrator, New York City. You ask for certain 
information, which you would have if your bureau in New York City 
was but 10 per cent efficient. I am a legislator and not an under- 
cover man. In all necessary future communications with this office 
please bear that in mind. I am not so naïve as to disclose information 
under the. present administration in New York City. I state frankly 
tbat I do not trust the officials there now, and as soon as information 
would be given it would leak out, and the denatured-alcohol mongers 
would cover their tracks. 

If the New York City office reports that it has no knowledge of 
diversion of denatured alcohol, it is such a confession of incompetency, 
utter lack of knowledge of conditions, and such an entire breakdown 
of law enforcement that no further charges should be necessary. 
Clean out that office as it should be cleaned, assign me six auditors 
from the Internal Revenue Service, and let me pick six Department of 
Justice men and I will show you diversion of denatured alcohol that 
will make this country gasp. 

As to the second charge in my letter of January 10, 1927, to the 
Hon. Andrew W. Mellon, the court records at least have not been 
tampered with, and that will give you an inkling of what your admin- 
istrator in New York has apparently failed to truthfully report. 

As to the charge contained in paragraph 3 of my letter, the admis- 
gions contained in Secretary Mellon’s letter to the Committee on the 
Judiciary dated January 6, 1927, in response to House Resolution No. 
352, together with the admissions contained in the department’s report 
in response to the resolution of Senator Remp of Missouri, bears out 
my charge to the letter. You can not escape that. Administrator 
Mills’s statement given to the press that he had no knowledge what- 
soever of the Bridge and Whist Club is either manifestly so untruthful 
as to disqualify him from further continuance in office or else again 
he has demonstrated his incompetency and unfitness to perform the 
duties of his office. If his statement is not true, no further argument 
is necessary. If he had no knowledge that the Bridge and Whist Club 
was a Government operation, then why was the place not raiced? 
Everybody in New York knew that the place was operating. It was 
brazenly open in its operation. If he did not know it was a Govern- 
ment-operated place, why did he not send his agents there? Why did 
he make no report about it? Why was no action taken? How can 
you continue in office a man who publicly states that a notoriously 
bootlegging establishment operating for over six months, known all 
over the city, was not known to him until after he read about it in 
the papers? You can give Mills either end of his defense in this 
matter, but you can not get away from his utter unfitness. 

There has been conspicuous silence in reference to the Barrymore 
Club, contained in my fourth charge. 

As to the charge contained in paragraph 5 of my letter of January 
10, 1927, reference to Charles August Smith, that is a complete court 
record, first, the perjury, then the arrest, followed by the indictment, 
plea of guilty, conviction to 60 days’ imprisonment, commitment, time 
served, reemployment, and yet you ask for additional information. 
This looks more like a “cover over” than an impartial investigation. 

As to the charge contained in paragraph 6 of my letter, Michael 
Kelly’s discharge from the police department is a matter of record; his 
employment by your department is likewise a matter of record. Yet 
you ask for additional information. 

As to the charges contained in paragraphs 7 and 8 of my letter, 
the case of John C. Schilling is also a matter of record. The fact 
that he was found selling liquor is a court record. The fact that he 
was put under a personal injunction is also a court record. The fact 
that he was brought back to court for disobedience of the injunction 
against selling liquor is a matter of record. The fact that A. Bruce 
Bielaski appeared in his defense and that it was testified he was in 
the employ of your department is also a matter of court record. Yet 
you ask me for additional information. 

As to the charge contained in paragraph 9 of my letter, the fact 
that R. M. Hodgert was in your employ can be found in your own 
records. The fact that he was arrested is a matter of court record in 
the city of New York. The fact that the Government appeared in his 
defense is a matter of court record. The fact that he beat a hotel bill 
shows his character and unfitness to hold Government office. Notwith- 
standing, your own subordinates testified in his behalf. His trial has 
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cost the Government thousands of dollars. And ‘yet you ask for addi- 
tional evidence. 

As to the charge contained in paragraph 10 of my letter, the dis- 
charge of William R. Hughes from the Coast Guard Service is a matter 
of record in your own department. The fact of his reemployment is 
also a matter of record in your own department. And yet you ask for 
additional information. 

As to the charge contained in paragraph 11 of my letter of Jan- 
uary 10, 1927, they are all matters of record in your own department. 
The vouchers must be approved by the said Chester P. Mills, as well as 
be approved by a higher official in Washington. In the light of that, 
how can you ask for additional facts to sustain the charges? 

As to the charge contained in paragraph 12 of my letter, that, too, 
is a matter of court record. Application was made to the court for 
the release of the automobile referred to in my letter. The automobile 
was released after the entry of an order by the court. The automobile 
was delivered to the farm of Chester P. Mills in Connecticut by two. 
agents of your own department. It was never used, until the matter 
became public, for any other than for the private use of the family of 
the said Mills. Surely you can not reasonably ask for any additional 
information to sustain that charge. 

As to the charge contained in paragraph 13 of my letter, no one 
knows more about the liquor being found in the automobile and the 
flimsy excuse given than you do yourself. You either have to justify 
and accept the flimsy excuse and publicly admit that the excuse was 
so flimsy as to be ridiculous, or else take proper action in the matter. 

As to the charge contained in paragraph 14 of my letter, the matter 
of the purchase of gin and the giving of worthless checks therefor 
is also a matter of record in your own department. These checks 
were shown to you. You have personally seen them and yet no actiop 
has been taken. Whether it is liquor or anything else, a man who 
will give a no-good check in consideration for a purchase is of such 
character as to be unfit to hold a responsible Government position. 
And yet you ask for additional information. 

In a few days I shall submit additional charges to the Secretary of 
the Treasury against the said Chester P. Mills which I had not en- 


tirely checked up at the time I submitted my first set of charges. And 
more to follow. 
I am, sir, 
Respectfully yours, 
pi F. LAGUARDIA. 


I have not only called attention to direct violations of law 
committed by Chester P. Mills, or under his directions, but I 
have also stated on this floor and I repeat now, that these 
spectacular stunts are conducted as a pretext of efficient law 
enforcement, while flagrant and wholesale violations of law 
are going on under the very nose of the New York officials 
either with their consent or with their connivance. 

If Mr. Chester P. Mills would devote more time and effort to 
an intelligent and -honest administration of the law in New 
York, he would not have so much time to give vent to his per- 
sonal feeling in conducting a campaign of persecution against 
the Jews of that city or to indulge in the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s favorite indoor sport of conducting unlawful dives and 
joints to entrap people into violating the law. 

Within 15 miles of Times Square a brewery is running full 
force and carloads of real high-power beer containing from 
four to four and a half per cent alcohol leaves the brewery 
every night from 6 p. m. until the early hours of the next 
morning. As high as a thousand barrels have been shipped 
out of that brewery in two nights. The activities of this par- 
ticular brewery have been called to the attention of Chester P. 
Mills by mail and by telephone. People can draw their own 
conclusions why no action is taken against a wholesale violation, 
and yet individual rabbis who have committed no wrong are 
summoned before officials of the department or sent down to 
the United States district attorney and given the third degree 
for hours at a time. While this brewery is operating agents 
were directed to cover a brewery in Brooklyn that was keeping 
within the law and when agents could not get anything on this 
particular brewery, other agents were sent there to frame a 
ease and instructed to get the Brooklyn brewery by hook or 
crook. 

Another splendid example of Mr. Chester P. Mills’ efficiency 
and his handpicked agents, is the situation in Rockland County, 
New York State, where he has a prohibition agent whose 
father operates and conducts a saloon, and when Mr. Mills’s 
agent raids a place, if it is found to have papa’s goods every- 
thing is all right and if there is no “ papa’s goods” there, the 
offender is told where to buy his supply. If he does, he is 
let go. If he does not, he is pulled in. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No; I can not yield. 

Mr. HUDSON. You have put the name of Mr. Mills in the 
Recorp. Also put in the name of the agent. 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. All right. Adler is the name of the 
agent. Is the gentleman satisfied now? 

The prohibition office in New York has become a farce and 
it is impossible to find a fair-minded citizen in the city who 
has any respect or confidence for that office under its present 
management. : 

While this is going on, as a side line, this man Mills has 
conducted a campaign of persecution against the Jews. There 
is no group of people in the whole world who, as a group, are 
less addicted to drink than the Jews. Their custom, tradition, 
and history bear that statement out. Mr. Andrews displayed 
a confused state of mind when he testified before the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations concerning the diversion of sacra- 
mental wines. Mills seemingly took the cue and perhaps 
nourishing personal prejudice, commenced harassing rabbis 
authorized under the law to withdraw wines for sacramental 
purposes. A system of calling them up to the prohibition office 
and then sending them down to the district attorney’s office 
and having them questioned and harassed for hours has been 
going on several months. The present oppression of the Jewish 
people began some time last summer when Mills began sending 
for rabbis and took away their permits and made them agree 
to cerfain observances which restricted their use of wine con- 
trary to the provisions of law and prevented the proper use 
of wine by their congregation for sacramental purposes. This 
oppression was not only exerted against the rabbis but against 
persons who properly held permits for the sale of wine on 
proper papers from rabbis. After conducting this campaign of 
oppression for weeks, Mills had it transferred to the office of the 
district attorney, and after third degreeing scores and scores of 
rabbis, three were finally indicted. When the case was brought 
to trial it was so flimsy and the frame-up so apparent, that it 
was dismissed by the judge at the end of the Government’s case. 
I repeat that there is less drinking going on in circles of 
orthodox Jews where sacramental wine is used than in any 
other group in this country. Yet only two weeks ago in accord- 
ance with this campaign of oppression agents broke in on a 
wedding and just as the rabbi was performing the ancient 
custom of breaking the glass of wine, agents rushed in, broke 
up the sacred ceremony and sought to make an arrest. 

Mills has been vile in his denunciation, ~profane in his de- 
scription, and cruel in his persecution of these good citizens. 
The conduct of the prohibition department in New York toward 
the Jews has been so oppressive and unjustified as to make 
the Rumanian anti-Semitic campaign appear as a fellowship 
of mankind movement. [Laughter and applause.] 

Whenever the suggestion is made that I am seeking to ham- 
per the enforcement of the prohibition law I will come here and 
give specific instances where the law is not being enforced and 
where actual knowledge is brought home to the enforcement 
official. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. FUNK. Mr. Chairman, I yield the time remaining to 
myself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for 43 
minutes. 

Mr. FUNK. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: In closing the 
general debate on the District appropriation bill I wish to refer 
briefly to the subject that has consumed the largest part of the 
general debate which has pertained to the bill itself, and that 
is as to the question of 74 additional school-teaghers. Of 
course, the committee gave due and proper consideration to the 
statements and recommendations made by Doctor Ballou, su- 
perintendent of schools, but I say to you frankly that he did 
not present his figures or his statistics in such shape that the 
committee, or at least a majority of the committee, four out 
of five of the committee, felt justified in granting his request 
for 74 additional teachers. We accord him all the respect he 
is entitled to but I give great weight and great consideration 
to the views of my two colleagues, the gentleman from Nebraska 
[Mr. Simmons] and the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
CoLLINsS], both of whom are parents of scholars in the elemen- 
tary schools of the District, and I take it those gentlemen 
are as vitally interested in the welfare of the schools and their 
proper maintenance as anyone else in this city. It is their 
unbiased and conclusive opinion that this item for 74 additional 
teachers was not justified. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I want to give a brief resumé 
of the principal items in this bill, and I will detain you but for 
a few moments. i 

May I say at the outset that in addition to making a careful 
study of the recommendations which came to us through the 
Bureau of the Budget for financing the activities of the District 
of Columbia during the ensuing fiscal year the members of the 
subcommittee charged with the preparation of this bill went very 
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earefully into all of the essential features with the responsible 


officials of the local government and gave audie.ice to prac- 
tically every individual and association which sought an oppor- 
tunity to bring germane matters to the committee’s attention. 
In addition, I might say that members of the subcommittee 


before undertaking the hearings spent considerable time pcr- 


sonally inspecting many and all of the important projects en- 
compassed by the bill. Also, Mr. Chairman, I wish to acknowl- 


edge, on behalf of the committee, the fine cooperation we had 
from the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. Grsson], who is doing 


a splendid work, in conjunction with other members of the 


District Legislative Committee, in ascertaining where improve- 


ments might be made in the conduct of the affairs of this 


municipality. I think the thanks of the House is due these 
gentlemen. There is much good that they can accomplish. 


The bill here presented, taking it as a whole, is a good meas- 


ure in practically every direction and one which I feel con- 
fident has the support of a great majority of the local citizens. 
The committee was given to understand by the head of the 


Citizens’ Advisory Council, which is a body made up of repre- 
sentatives from each of a number of sectional citizens’ asso- 


ciations, that the Budget estimates are practically in accord 


with the eStimates presented to the commissioners by the Citi- 
zens’ Advisory Council. In fact, the two submissions were but 
$55,000 apart. This would indicate, I take it, that-the citizens 
of Washington have a very large voice in shaping their city’s 
fiscal program. 

The committee, Mr. Chairman, has not wandered far from 
the Budget proposals. You will see that our action has resulted 
in a net reduction of but $109,623. I do not mean by that to 
leave the impression that we simply made a number of reduc- 
tions aggregating that sum. We have made increases, readjust- 
ments, and decreases, with the net result that the bill carries 
the sum I have stated less than the Budget proposals. 

The bill carries appropriations totaling $36,173,366. This 
sum exceeds the appropriations for the current fiscal year by 
$1,214,795. As a matter of fact, however, we appropriated for 
two projects in last year’s bill calling for a total of $2,100,000, 
and, as there is no need to provide any money in this bill for 
those particular objects, the result is that for comparable pur- 
poses, generally speaking, this bill carries appropriations which 
exceed in the aggregate the sum of the current appropriations 
by more than $3,000,000. Quite a considerable portion of this 
results from recent legislative enactments, such as the new 
assessment law, the act to alter the personnel of the Public 
Utilities Commission, the law placing offices of the register of 
wills and recorder of deeds on an appropriation instead of a 
fee basis, the law authorizing the new M Street Bridge over 
Rock Creek, the law authorizing the acquisition of a site for 
a garbage-reduction plant, the new teachers’ retirement law, 
the judges’ salary bill is reflected in this measure; and then 
there was the law providing for the erection of two bathing 
pools or beaches. These laws alone, Mr. Chairman, account for 
practically a million dollars of the increase in the bill over the 
bill of a year ago. The bulk of the balance will be found in the 
items of streets, sewers, schools, and water service. I shall 
refer to some of these a little later. Just now, with your per- 
mission, I should like to address myself to the matter of financ- 
ing the bill. 

In the first place, we are proposing a continuance of the 
lump-sum contribution plan inaugurated in the 1925 bill—$9,- 
000,000. In addition to that, we propose to continue to give 
up our share of certain miscellaneous revenue derived from 
rents, fees of various kinds, special assessments, sales, licenses, 
fines, and so forth, in which the Federal Government par- 
ticipated under the former 60-40 plan. Our share in these 
under the former arrangement it is estimated would total $950,- 
000 during 1928. Do not get the idea, therefore, gentlemen, 
that we contribute but $9,000,000. Ten million would be nearer 
correct. Now let us see how the remainder of the money will 
be raised. There is still a balance in the special school fund 
of $300,000. So from that source $300,000, the bill provides, 
shall come. The gas-tax fund, that is the 2 cents per gallon tax 
on gasoline, will be charged with $1,478,600. The water rev- 
enues will contribute $1,591,210, and the Government’s contribu- 
tion, as I have stated, will amount to $9,950,000. This leaves, 
therefore $16,613,556 to be met—how? We are told that the 
intangible tax—5 mills on the dollar, will yield $2,300,000. The 
tax on public utilities, banks, trust companies, and building 
associations will produce about $2,140,000, and the District will 
receive in miscellaneous revenue, deducting the Government’s 
share under the old arrangement, a sum estimated at $1,800,000. 
The remainder, therefore, or $16,613,556, is the sum that will 
have to be met by taxes on real estate and tangible personal 
property. So, as compared to this sum which will have to 
be met by tax levies, we find that the Federal Government, 
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according to the cofamittee’s proposals, will be called upon to 
eontribute $9,950,000, and I submit, Mr. Chairman, that that is 
a pretty fair contribution. 

We are told, and I do not question the accuracy of the 
information, that a $1.50 tax rate will suffice so far as this bill 
is concerned, including an allowance for unforeseen demands 
to the extent of $500,000. Of course, the new assessment will 
be operative, effective from the first of next July, and on the 
basis of the eStimated new assessed value of real estate $1.50 
will yield about as much revenue as the current $1.80 rate will 
produce on the present valuation. The new valuation is esti- 
mated to aggregate $1,150, 090,009 and the present valuation 
totals $951,000,000. 

I do not mean to say that the rate next year will be $1.50, 
because it may be necessary to add to this bill in another body 
or to make provision in the general deficiency bill in pur- 
suance of several authorizations for which no estimates have 
been presented and which entail some rather substantial out- 
lays. For example, I might cite the new police court building, 
the new building for the recorder of deeds, a nurses’ home at 
Columbia Hospital, and a new farmers’ market. We have been 
advised that for each additional draft amounting to $627,500, 
5 cents will need to be added to the $1.50 rate. In all fair- 
ness, gentlemen, I think the taxpayers of the District might 
very well be Satisfied. We all might wish that a situation 
equally as attractive existed in our home communities. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. FUNK. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Does the gentleman have any figures as 
to what is the average tax rate in cities with a population 
about the same as Washington, approximately 500,000? 

Mr. FUNK. No. We had that in the hearings of a year 
ago, but we did not go into that this time. 

Mr. HASTINGS. So the gentleman does not have that aver- 
age tax rate in mind? 

Mr. FUNK. No; but I will say to the gentleman the law 
provides that the assessment must be upon the full and fair 
cash value. As to what that means is a question of judgment 
with the various assessors in the various communities. 

The biggest drain upon. local resources is occasioned by the 
schools. Of the total sum proposed in this bill approximately 
one-third is on account of the public-school system. The exact 
amount is $11,999,046. This is larger by $1,093,675 than the sum 
of the current appropriations for the schools and $345,655 less 
than the submissions which the committee considered. The new 
teachers’ retirement law is responsible for $289,000 of the in- 
crease. An initial appropriation becomes necessary on account 
of the equipment for the new McKinley High School, to be sup- 
plemented later by requests totaling possibly as much as $350,- 
000. There is a new item also in the sum of $100,000 for pro- 
viding fireproof stage curtains for the Central and Dunbar 
High Schools. These three items, plus an increase of $490,000 
for the construction of buildings, including the preparation of 
plans, and for the acquisition of school and playground sites 
account for the larger ‘outlay proposed for 1928. 

The building and land projects are in conformity with the 
five-year school-building program authorization. Two items the 
committee refused. One, for an addition to the Crummell 
School and other for a site for a health school for colored chil- 
dren. I, and some of my colleagues on the subcommittee, made 
a personal survey of these and other items, and our judgment is 
that there is no pressing need for either of these two school 
items at this time. ‘The other instance of any consequence 
where we have departed from the school estimates is in the item 
for school teachers. Seventy-four additional teachers are in- 
cluded in the Budget estimates. Your committee has refused 
the money for making this expansion in the teaching staff. De- 
spite our interest in the schools and our desire to see that the 
children of the Capital City shall have every educational advan- 
tage we must not at the same time, Mr. Chairman, let our 
propensities in this direction lead us into extravagance. My 
own judgment is that the school authorities are inclined to move 
too rapidly in building up the teaching corps. An abnormal 
condition prevails here by reason of the big developments in 
the remote sections of the District and the rapid encroachment 
that is occurring of the colored population upon former white 
school centers. These factors are reflected in the attendance 
statistics of the school system and are not, I fear, given very 
serious consideration by the school authorities. We can well 
afford to proceed a little cautiously in this respect, I believe, 
gentlemen. I am convinced that out of the present total of 
2,656 teachers, the schools can be made to function smoothly 
and efficiently, any statement of the school authorities to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

Turning to the subject of streets, you will find that the bill 
generously provides for bettering and improving the city’s 
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thoroughfares. Three important widening projects in the 
interest of accelerating the movement of traffic are made possi- 
ble. One, Connecticut Avenue from M Street to Florida Ave- 
nue; another, Fifteenth Street from I Street to Massachusetts 
Avenue; and lastly Thirteenth Street from I Street to Massa- 
chusetts Avenue. Besides the usual run of new paving items 
a new item of $450,000 appears for the improvement of streets 
throughout the city which have been paved more than 30 years. 
I am sure all of you who drive or own cars have noticed that 
a decided improvement has been made under the provisions of 
the bill of a year ago. As this bill makes available $749,600 
more than the bill of a year ago for new pavements, widening 
projects, and streets repairs, you can have some conception of 
the betterments that we may look to. 

The report on the bill touches upon all of its principal aspects 
and I shall not take your time further to recount the money 
changes in their relationship to the bill of a year ago. 

I should like to dwell for a moment on the matter of buying 
land. In the current appropriation act provision was made, 
exclusive of the National Capital Park and Planning Commis- 
sion and the Anacostia Park project, for the acquisition of 11 
parcels of land for specifically named uses, each having a price 
limitation of 125 per cent of the assessed value. To date two 
tracts have been bought under this limitation—a school site in 
Potomac Heights, and a police station in Tenleytown. The ap- 
propriations were made available until July 1, 1928, in order 
that negotiations for purchase could be deferred until the new 
assessment, which becomes effective July 1 next. I invite your 
attention to the statement and table on pages 37 and 38 of the 
hearings with respect to these land items. The table shows the 
present assessment, the maximum price payable applying the 
125 per cent limitation thereto, the asking price, and the new 
assessment. 

It discloses that a wide disparity will continue to exist when 
the new assessment becomes effective as between the asking 
prices and the new assessed values and gives renewed emphasis 
to the committee’s contention that the law requiring full value 
assessments is not being properly administered or else that the 
owners of property here which is needed for public uses are 
determined to force local taxpayers to contribute toward ex- 
tortionate prices for their personal gain. Now, gentlemen, 
despite this seeming deadlock, the committee does not believe 
that it is futile to attempt to accomplish its aim through the 
continuation of this price limitation. It may be true that it will 
have the effect of delaying acquisitions, but by continuing to 
focus public attention upon the matter it is believed that much 
can be accomplished to bring about a more satisfactory situa- 
tion, and in this view I wish to emphasize that the head of the 
Citizens’ Advisory Council concurs. 

With respect to school building and playground sites specifi- 
cally appropriated for, the current appropriation act provides 
that if any of such sites can not be acquired under the 125 per 
cent price limitation that funds thus released might be em- 
ployed in acquiring any other land authorized to be purchased 
under the five-year school building program act. It is under- 
stood with respect to some of these latter that they may be 
purchased at a figure but little in excess of 125 per cent of the 
present assessed value. In order that advantage may be taken 
of propositions of this character, the committee is proposing 
to exempt from the 125 per cent limitation until June 30, 1927, 
$154,000 of the funds made available in the current appropria- 
tion act for the purchase of school building and playground 
sites. 

The site for a fire-engine house out Sixteenth Street extended, 
for which we provided a year ago, can not be purchased be- 
cause the deeds contain a strict residential clause. Another 
site in the same vicinity is being negotiated for, and it appears 
that it can be purchased under the 125 per cent limitation. 

We expected in last year’s bill $150,000 of the appropriation 
for the National Capital Park and Planning Commission from 
the operation of the 125 per cent limitation, and we are propos- 
ing to do the same thing in this bill. This limitation has oper- 
ated to slow down purchases by the commission, particularly 
with respect to park and playground sites in the areas which 
are being developed. We are without information, however, 
as to the disparity which will exist between. the asking price 
of properties it is sought to acquire and the estimated new 
assessed values. The current appropriation, by express pro- 
vision, will extend beyond the time the new assessment becomes 
effective. 

Gentlemen, I think we have got to be firm in our stand on 
this matter. There should be no wavering. If these specula- 
tors are made to realize that we are determined to block their 
avaricious schemes I believe we may confidently look forward 
to triumphing in our aim. I also believe this, however, Mr. 
Chairman; That we should not discriminate in these matters. 
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If we are going to impose the limitation on one piece of prop- 
erty we should impose it-on all. I think this should be a con- 
dition attached to every local land purchase authorization we 
pass. 

Now turning to traffic matters, I shall read to you from 
the report on the bill affecting this subject: 


The Budget estimates for the office of the director of traffic a total 
of $123,220, as compared with $100,000 for the current fiscal year. 
The committee is proposing $89,360, a decrease of $33,860. The com- 
mittee is providing for 8 positions instead of 17, as proposed in the 
Budget, resulting in a reduction of $13,860. The committee sees no 
reason why this force should need to be expanded. An extra load was 
imposed this year by the need to renew automobile operators’ permits. 
This work will have been completed by July 1 next. The Budget 
includes $5,000 for making traffic counts and surveys. The police are 
available for such work and should be so employed when occasions or 
. the need arises. This item has been eliminated. 

The remainder of the reduction ($15,000) has to do with the control 
of the autumatic traffic signal lights. The estimates include an item of 
$18,000 for personal services for attendance on nine separate control 
stations. Following an indication of the committee’s disapproval of 
this item a plan was evolved for a central control station, making 
possible the reduction of $15,000. 


. Here is a place in my judgment, Mr. Chairman, where per- 
haps even further economies might be effected and I sug- 
gest to the legislative committee that the principal mission of 
this office has been accomplished. Henceforward, it would seem, 
the work could be carried on by the director and his assistant— 
possibly one of them, with the assistance of two or three clerks. 
A traffic engineer really is all that is needed. The police 
should be able to take hold now, and with the cooperation of 
the traffic engineer, control and regulate traffic to the satis- 
faction of everybody. I can see already an overlapping and 
a tendency to build up an organization independent of exist- 
ing means and facilities which might be utilized to do all 
work other than traffic planning. 

. Another situation to which I wish to invite attention relates 
to the office of the corporation counsel. The corporation coun- 
sel, under the law, receives $1,000 extra compensation as gen- 
eral counsel to the Public Utilities Commission. - His total 
compensation is $6,000. The people’s counsel. just authorized 
it to receive $7,500 per annum. Certainly the commission’s 
counsel should be a man of equal attainments and compensated 
as well. The present corporation counsel may be a good lawyer 
and may be exceptionally able in the preparation of legal 
papers but in all frankness the committee’s contacts with him 
force the conclusion that as an administrative officer he is not 
the man to be in charge of the city’s legal staff. I suggest 
this office to the consideration of the legislative committee. A 
new directing head, to act also as general counsel to the 
Public Utilities Commission with commensurate compensation 
should be provided for. , 

As I said at the opening of my remarks, Mr. Chairman, we 
were aided in a number of ways in shaping this bill by studies 
made by the District Committee and communicated to us by 
the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. Geson]. The committee 
seeks and welcomes this cooperation—this team work. We have 
a big responsibility to discharge in legislating and appropriat- 
ing for the Capital City of this great Republic and I am sure 
a close understanding and relationship between these two agen- 
cies is certain to lead to results to which we all can point with 
pride. [Applause.] 

Mr. KETCHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

‘Mr. FUNK. Yes. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Referring to the 125 per cent limitation in 
connection with the purchase of sites, will the gentleman 
inform the committee what has happened with reference to 
the prices demanded in an immediate vicinity to indicate how 
difficult it is to make such a limitation operative? 

- Mr. FUNK. I might give you the picture in a slightly dif- 
ferent way. When it was proposed to acquire the square upon 
which the McKinley High School is located and when the 
matter of purchase was under contemplation we found that the 
asking price by private bargaining through representatives of 
the city and the owners, as well as the price fixed by con- 
demnation juries, was from one to two to three to four to 
five times the assessed value. Therefore that land, assessed 
as it was, was not paying its proper proportionate share of the 
expenses of running this city. 

Mr. KETCHAM. The gentleman recommended to the House, 
as I recall, the suspension of the application of this 125 per 
cent arrangement in certain specific cases. I was not quite 
clear as to the reason why that recommendation is made. 

Mr. FUNK. We exempt $150,000 of the $600,000 appropri- 
ated to the District Parks Commission so that they will have 
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one-fourth of their $600,000 without any 125 per cent limita- 
tion. That means they can use that money in going out and 
bargaining with certain people for very essential and necessary 
tracts, and it might be it would only be 130 per cent of the 
assessed valuation. 

As to the money available for the purchase of school sites, 
there is $154,000 to which the restriction of 125 per cent of 
the assessed valuation does not apply. 

Mr. KETCHAM. The gentleman has explained the reason 
for this and it appears to be a very good one, but does the 
gentleman believe this to be a good policy for us to establish as 
a permanent practice? . 

Mr. FUNK. Does the gentleman mean to give them a cer- 
tain sum like this? ; 

Mr. KETCHAM. No; the restriction of 125 per cent. Is 
that a policy we ought to look forward to as a permanent one? 

Mr. FUNK. I think it is, because one of two things con- 
fronts the taxpayers of this city. Either the assessed valu- 
ation of the property is not being made in accordance with the 
law which says that the assessment on real estate shall be at 
full, fair, cash value, or else the city is being held up by 
speculators, possibly in collusion with people who may have 
some control over the transaction, either through testifying as 
witnesses or even by being on the jury of award in the con- 
demnation suits. I think the committee was convinced it was 
time to call a halt on the people of this town being robbed by 
having to pay exorbitant prices for land which is to be used 
for municipal purposes, and I think we have made very marked 
progress along that line. 

Mr. KETCHAM. I want to congratulate the chairman of the 
subcommittee on his very able and comprehensive answer to the 
question and also upon his presentation of the bill. Ordinarily, 
these matters do not have a great deal of interest for the casual 
listener, but I am sure we have all greatly enjoyed and appre- 
ciated the statement of the gentleman. 

Mr. FUNK. I thank the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time and I 
presume we will proceed with the reading of the bill. 

The Clerk read down to line 17, page 3. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word, simply for the purpose of asking unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CoLLINS] 
may He allowed to revise and extend his remarks on the pend- 
ng bill. . 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

. The Clerk read as follows: 


AUDITOR’S OFFICE 


For personal services in accordance with the classification act of 
1923, $88,640, and the compensation of the present incumbent of the 
position of disbursing officer of the District of Columbia shall be ex- 
clusive of his compensation as property and disbursing officer for the 
National Guard of the District of Columbia. 


Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman desire recognition 
on the paragraph just read or the one that is being read? 

Mr. GIBSON. I understood, Mr. Chairman, we had finished 
a paragraph, and with the consent of the committee I want to 
say a word in regard to the assessor’s office in connection with 
the item which we have just passed. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman kindly wait a moment 
until the Clerk has finished reading the paragraph? 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the paragraph. 

Mr. GIBSON. I want to take this oceasion to thank the 
chairman of the subcommittee of the Committee on Appropri- 
ations for his reference to the work of the subcommittee of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

I do not take any personal credit for this work. What we 
have accomplished has been due to the splendid cooperation 
we have received from different governmental agencies and 
on account of the ability of the other five members of the sub- 
committee who were appointed by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Just a word in regard to the work we are doing. As we go 
through this bill I would like from time to time to call the 
attention of the Members to some of the conditions that exist. 

At the present time the assessor, by order of the District 
Commissioners, prepares each year a list of all delinquent taxes 
on real property. This is printed in book form. I hold in my 
hand the book which was prepared for this year. This con- 
tains a list of 23,000 pieces of real estate in the District upon 
which taxes had not been paid. No personal notice is given 
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as to the date when the taxes are due. No demand is made. 
No personal notice is given of the sale. There is published in 
at least one of the newspapers of the city a short paragraph 
of about 2 inches stating the time and place that a sale of 
the taxes due on the real estate will be held. 

In January of this year 23,000 pieces of real estate were 
offered for sale for taxes. This book costs the District $7,500 
to publish and it is sold to people who wish to purchase it at 
$16.70 per copy. Practically the only way a taxpayer can 
find whether his property has been advertised or not, is to go 
to the tax collector’s office and purchase one of these books. 
Less than 50 of the 500 are actually sold and fully 400 copies 
are condemned every year. Some recommendations have been 
made by our committee to take care of this particular situation. 

Of the 23,000 parcels of real estate that were offered for sale, 
12,000 were sold. These were purchased by four people who 
are in the business of buying property at tax sales. This is a 
condition, of course, that ought not to obtain in a city like 
this. 

The system followed results in a condition of affairs of 
which this is a fair illustration: One Jacob Keros bought some 
property in 1923 to be used as a home. It was represented to 
him at the time of purchase that the taxes had all been paid. 
He paid his taxes in 1924 and 1925 and when he asked for the 
amount of his taxes for 1926, he was told that somebody up in 
Rochester, N. Y., had paid them. In looking back in the 
records he found his place ha@been sold at one of these tax 
sales in 1923. He was compelled to pay interest at the rate 
of 1 per cent per month, and $100 attorney’s fees in order to 
redeem his property. There are thousands of similar cases in 
the District of Columbia. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


OFFICK OF CORPORATION COUNSEL 


Corporation counsel, including extra compensation as general counsel 
of the Public Utilities Commission, $6,000, and other personal services 
in accordance with the classification act of 1923, $40,000; in all, 
$46,000, and no part of this appropriation shall be available for the 
compensation of any person giving less than full time from 9 o’clock 
antemeridian to 4.30 o’clock postmeridian to his official duties. 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of asking the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee a question. The chairman, in his presentation of this 
bill with reference to the office of corporation counsel, made 
some reference to the necessity of getting a fairly competent 
man for this position, and then suggested that the matter 
should be looked into by the legislative committee, of which 
Iam chairman. May I ask the gentleman what he had in mind 
when he referred to this? Is it necessary to have further 
authorization of law in order to increase the salary for the 
corporation counsel? . 

Mr. FUNK. Apparently under the salary now authorized and 
being appropriated for a sufficiently competent man is not being 
employed. The corporation counsel has been before our com- 
mittee during the two years that I have been chairman, and 
apparently he knows but very little about the affairs of his 
office. I have been told that perhaps he is a good legal ad- 
viser, but aS an administrator of a large executive office he 
does not seem to have the proper qualifications. Therefore, 
it is respectfully suggested to the legislative committee that if 
there is a failure to secure a man with proper qualifications, 
it must be due to the fact that the salary is not large enough 
to secure one. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Is the corporation counsel now receiving 
the maximum of the grade in which he is allocated? 

‘ Mr. FUNK. No; the maximum is $7,500, and he is receiving 
6,000. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Then that is not a matter for the legis- 
lative committee, but should be considered by the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

Mr. FUNK. I do not think that the gentleman gets my point. 
I do not think an addition of $1,500 would secure the services 
of the character and qualifications that the man ought to have 
to hold this office. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I am not arguing the point with the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. FUNK. As long as this man still holds the office it 
would not better things to increase his salary from $6,000 to 
$7,500. I think the office of corporation counsel should have 
a salary attached to it of $10,000 to compete with high-priced 
attorneys for various corporations. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. If the gentleman’s statement is correct it 
is a matter for the District Commissioners. I do not feel that 
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the committee of which I am chairman would be justified in 
increasing the salary of the corporation counsel 25 per cent 
over what the commissioners have. 

Mr. FUNK. I hope the gentleman will not think that I made 
this in any spirit of criticism; it was simply in the nature of 
cooperation to bring about the most desirable results for the 
District. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I am trying to ascertain what the gentle- 
man had in mind. 

Mr. FUNK. I think you should recommend that the salary 
of this position should be eight or ten thousand dollars in order 
to secure the service of a high class and capable and efficient 
attorney. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Chairman, 1 move to strike out the last 
word. I quite agree with the chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Appropriations in regard to the office of corporation counsel. 
It is a very important position. He represents the District of 
Columbia in all pending litigation. Some of that litigation re- 
lates to the collection of taxes. 

In that connection let me call attention to the condition that 
exists in connection with the collection of taxes from public 
service corporations. The committee which investigated the 
conditions in the District last session found that there is due 
from public service corporations to the District of Columbia 
in the way of taxes about $1,100,000. These taxes have been 
accumulating since 1910. It is the duty of. the corporation 
counsel to force the tax cases to an issue, and yet the com- 
mittee was unable to find that the corporation counsel had 
taken the proper initiative to protect the interests of the people 
of the District of Columbia. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

Mr. MENGES. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I would like to ask the gentleman from Vermont a ques- 
tion. I understand there is some difficulty about the collection 
of taxes in this District. I have a representative from my 
district living here and some owning property who do not live 
here. Is it possible that this property might be sold on account 
of taxes not being paid and the taxpayer not notified? 

Mr. GIBSON. The law of the District does not require a 
notice of the date when real-estate taxes are due and no notice 
is given to the taxpayer. As a result a large number of pieces 
of real estate have been sold for taxes in the last few years 
owing to the fact that the owner did not carry in his mind the 
date that the taxes became due. 

Mr. MENGES. Has any remedial legislation been suggested 
in the bill under consideration to prevent this thing? 

Mr. GIBSON. I will say to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania that we are in the midst of a survey of the tax collector’s 
office and the tax assessor's Office and we will have within a 
few days some definite recommendations to make. 

I have referred to the real-estate taxes. Up to the present 
time our committee discovered a loss of $1,192,000 of personal- 
property taxes in the last five years, due to loose methods of 
collection and lack of sufficient assistance in the collector’s 
office. A recommendation as to taking care of this condition 
will also be included in the recommendation made by our sub- 
committee. 

Mr. MENGES. How can a person proceed to get back this 
property which has been sold for taxes? 

Mr. GIBSON. The person who owned the land has the right 
of redemption. He is required to pay the taxes and 1 per cent 
a month, or 12 pr cent a year. If more than two years has 
elapsed since the sale, an attempt is made, and in most cases 
it results in success, to collect an attorney’s fee running from 
$50 to $250 in each case. If the gentleman has a case where 
land has been sold for taxes, he may consult these various 
tax-sale books issued from year to year. The gentleman can 
get this one at the tax collector’s office for $16.70 and he can 
get the one that was issued last year for $14.50, or something 
like that. The book is not indexed, but the gentleman can look 
through it and he may discover whether the property has been 
sold or not. 

Mr. MENGES. I am much obliged to the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION FUND. 


For carrying out the provisions of section 11 of the District of 
Columbia appropriation act approved July 11, 1919, extending to the 
employees of the government of the District of Columbia the provisions 
of the act entitled “An act to provide compensation for employees of 
the United States suffering injuries while in the performance of their 
duties, and fer other purposes,” approved September 7, 1916, $15,000. 
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Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word for the purpose of getting information 
from our good-natured chairman of the subcommittee or from 
any other gentleman of that committee. I notice, Mr. Chairman, 
recently a great many newspaper articles in our Washington 
newspapers with reference to condemnation proceedings and the 
fact that certain property holders are said to be demanding un- 
fair prices for property that is required for public use. Con- 
siderable space is devoted to the subject, and apparently has 
excited a great deal of attention among real estate circles. I 
believe there is a feeling prevalent that these citizens were 
taking advantage of public needs for the purpose of making 
an unusual profit. Has the committee considered the advis- 
ability and legality of such a measure or amendment, or what- 
ever course would be necessary, whereby a jury of freeholders 
would be prohibited from awarding a judgment in excess of the 
amount for which the property was assessed and made to pay 
taxes? i 

Mr. FUNK. Mr. Chairman, that matter was discussed, per- 
haps not exactly upon that point, but as a general situation. 
Frankly this thought occurred to me: I am not a lawyer, but 
I can not see any good reason why the testimony of the assessor 
as to what he had assessed the property for and the production 
of the public record in respect to a particular tract or parcel 
of land should not be the evidence upon which the jury should 
act. I offered that suggestion somewhat in line with the gen- 
tleman’s thought. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. 
thought correctly. 

Mr. FUNK. I was immediately called down by some legal 
light with the statement that testimony of that character was 
not competent, at least in the jurisdiction from which he came. 
I think that is the rule of the court as to evidence here in the 
District of Columbia. We did at one time contemplate even 
incorporating some such suggestion as the gentleman has made 
in this appropriation bill, but we realized, of course, that it 
would be subject to a point of order and it might be futile to 
even attempt it. ner i 

Mr. O’CONNOR of Louisiana. I do not know the formula 
for making assessments in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. FUNK. The law says the full, fair, cash value. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. But I can thoroughly under- 
stand that if the judgment of the assessor was alone at issue 
a court might consider it inadvisable to put that valuation upon 
it which was fixed by him for taxation purposes. For instance, 
in the city of New Orleans—and I imagine all cities of similar 
size are governed by the same municipal regulations—and that 
is true of New Orleans, even though it is in a civil-law State, 
which is different from other States of the Union—— 

Mr. FUNK. The Napoleonic Code. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of Louisiana. Yes. The assessor is com- 
pelled by law to file with the property holder a statement in 
blank or petition in which the property holder is obligated to 
set forth his own value and to swear to it. He gives the 
amount of rent he derives, the amount of insurance on it, and 
all of the statistical information that could be of value in 
appraising that property, and as a consequence I think we have 
as fair an assessment at this time as prevails throughout the 
country. If the property holder fails to return the statement 
properly filled out in the time fixed by law, he loses the right 
of review by a court of competent jurisdiction of the assess- 
ment made by the assessor, While such an assessment is not 
conclusive, it is an important factor in determining the value 
of property that may be required for public purposes in ex- 
propriation proceedings, which is the name we use instead of 
condemnation as used by you. Again, our jury of freeholders 
is composed of 12 men or women, who pass, in accordance with 
the time-honored wisdom of that ancient institution cf liberty, 
upon the property of him who has to yield it for the public 
good, instead of 3 or 4 realtors who may or may not have an 
interest, remote or otherwise. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. The situation in the District of Colum- 
bia on this matter of assessments is just about this: The 
assessor has some deputies, whom he appoints, who go around 
and, as he says, equalize the assessments, based on past sales. 
Those assessments are then finally passed on and approved by 
the District Commissioners, so that the assessment that goes into 
effect on July 1 of this year will be approved by the District 
Commissioners as of that date. There is no question but that 
the assessed values in the District of Columbia are far below 
the cash value of the land, due to the fact that the assessor 
insists on fixing the assessed value on prior sales, and he 
may go back two or three or four years to get a sale value 
in the community on which to fix his assessment. The homes 
of the city, so far as the investigation of our committee is con- 
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cerned, are assessed at about 80 to 90 per cent of their present 
sale value. We had this striking illustration, however, of the 
a that unimproved land is assessed away below its actual 
value. 

There is in the hearings testimony regarding 22 acres of 
land which the park people wanted to secure for the Potomac 
Parkway. We have an affidavit of the owner of the land 
that it was worth in excess of $135,000, yet the assessor placed 
the value as of July 1 this year at 14 per cent of that amount, 
and we were asked to remove the restriction in the price of it 
that they might buy at that value. It is being taxed at about 
10 per cent of what the assessor thinks it is worth. The 
proposition the gentleman offers is one that might be a help, 
as I see it offhand, to restrict a freedom of the court in arriv- 
ing at the value. We have reached it in exactly another way. 
We can not put whatever value we want under condemnation, 
because we have to take the amount based on assessment. A 
condemnation proceeding in the District is one that is ex- 
tremely complicated and one that is open to considerable poten- 
tial fraud, and it is one of the things which Mr. G1sson’'s com- 
mittee later intend asking some action on and to investigate 
the way in which condemnation juries are handled in the Dis- 
trict. Incidentally, we were discussing the corporation counsel 
in that regard. 

Last year the committee criticized the fact that he knew abso- 
lutely nothing about condemnation cases, paid no attention to 
them, considered them as m routine things in his office. 
This year he came to the committee and he said he had taken 
a man from police-court work and put him in his office on con- 
demnation cases, and he paid no further attention to it. We 
must protect in some way the District as long as the administra- 
tive officers of the District allow that sort of condition to 
prevail. ; 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. I thoroughly understand, and 
I bad no idea of criticizing either the committee or the juries; 
but it occurred to me from this angle of discussion that a spark 
of truth might fly and incidentally give us some idea which 
might be beneficial in relation to this matter. 

Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Nebraska has 
stated that these condemnation proceedings and the practice 
here in the District afford an opportunity for potential fraud. 
In connection with that statement may I call attention to 
the condemnation juries. We have two jury boxes under the 
control of the jury commission, one for grand: and petit jurors 
and one for condemnation jurors. That commission consists 
of three men. When a condemnation case is submitted the 
jury consists of three or five. I have before me a list of the. 
condemnation juries drawn from the condemnation jury box for 
the last two years. In practically every case there was an 
active real-estate man on the jury, and in some cases three 
real-estate men. This list reveals that a real-estate man who 
served on a jury in a case, say, two or three months ago will 
have a case of his own before a jury of realtors this month. 
Naturally. the awards of these juries are excessive. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIBSON. Ina moment. In that connection I call atten- 
tion to a recent case investigated at Sherman Circle. The new 
assessment on the land that the District was seeking to take 
was about 40 cents a foot. The jury awarded $1.36 a foot. 
Other real estate of the same defendant in that immediate 
vicinity is assessed at 15 cents a foot. So you see this award 
was outside of all reason. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the gentleman will investigate the hear- 
ings of our subcommittee last year, he will find the corporation 
counsel was using—lI think in every case but one—as a witness 
on behalf of the city as to values just one man, and that one 
man an employee of one of the largest real-estate firms in the 
District. 

Mr. GIBSON. I will say to the gentleman from Nebraska 
that under the direction of the court the corporation counsel has 
been practically limited to the use of these experts. The jury 
is directed by the -court to accept only expert testimony, and 
the assessed valuation is not taken into consideration at all. 

Now, on Pennsylvenia Avenue, as soon as it became apparent 
that the Government was seeking to acquire some squares and 
triangles for new Government buildings, a large number of the 
real-estate men got busy and tried to obtain from the owners 
options or powers of attorney to represent them. The control 
of those squares, as appeared by evidence produced before our 
committee, have largely fallen into the hands of one man, who 
has been quite active in selling school sites and park sites to 
the District for a good many years. You see it is this circle 
that we are trying to get inside of and break up. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


For printing all annual and special reports of the governihent of 
the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, for 
submission to Congress, $4,800: Provided, That authority is hereby 
given the Commissioners of the District of Columbia to discontinue 
the printing of any annual or special reports of the government of 
the District of Columbia in order to keep the expenditures within this 
appropriation. In all cases where the printing of said reports is dis- 
continued, the original copy thereof shall be kept on file in the offices 
of the Commissioners of the District of Colunybia for public inspection. | 


Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last | 
word for the purpose of asking the chairman a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Vermont moves to ' 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. GIBSON. Does this provision on page 12, in line 10, pre- | 
vent further printing of the real estate tax sale book? 

Mr. FUNK. The refusal to grant money for the printing of | 
the tax sales is taken care of a little further on, on page 16, 
line 5. Does that answer the gentleman’s question? 

Mr. GIBSON. That answers it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


In all, $162,700; to be disbursed and accounted for as “ Street 
improvements,” and for that purpose shall constitute one fund: Pro- 
vided, That no part of such fund shall be used for the improvement of 
any street or section thereof not herein specified. 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of asking the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I notice that on page 18, 
line 15, the committee have inserted a new item, as follows: 


Northwest: For paving Hawthorne Street, Monty fourth Street to 
Forty-fourth Place, $6,000. 


May I ask the chairman of the subcommittee if this was 
included in the list of streets embraced in the recommendation 
of the Budget Bureau? 

Mr. FUNK. It was not. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. May I ask the gentleman further what was 
the reason for inserting this item? 

Mr. FUNK. We viewed the street and, deemed it advisable 
that it be improved. It was within our authority. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I call the gentleman’s attention also to line 
20 of page 19, as follows: 


Northeast : Fifty-seventh Street, Blaine Avenue to Dix Street, $5,000. 


May I ask the chairman if that was included in the esti- 
mates? 

Mr. FUNK. It was not; but it was brought to our attention 
by the citizens’ association of that section—the Bennings Citi- 
zens’ Association. They pointed out that the appropriation bills 
for the last few years had not appropriated very much money 
for that particular section. This is for the the grading of a 
street preparatory ultimately to paving. They made a very good 
case for their request. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. May I ask the chairman further? He has 
made reference to the lack of improvements in the northeast 
section of the city. I quite agree with the gentleman from 
Illinois that this section has been largely overlooked in the sub- 
stantial program of improvements that have been carried on in 
the District. 

I notice on the next page of the bill, page 21, that various 
items of paving in the northeast section have been cut from 20 
to 50 per cent under the estimates of the Bureau of the Budget. 
I assume that the committee have had additional information 
on this, but it is a strange thing that all these cuts have been 
made in the northeast section of the city, and they aggregate 
a considerable sum, although the language carried as to the 
amount of paving follows the language of the original esti- 
mates, 

Mr. FUNK. We think a very convincing argument has been 
made for these changes. We have viewed the streets and 
looked over this proposition carefully and spent more than six 
days on it. We find that the items to which the gentleman 
refers provided for sheet asphalt pavements and granite 
curbings. 

It was our conclusion, as this was purely a residential street, 
with comparatively little traffic on it, that a smaller expendi- 
ture for a different kind of pavement, namely, concrete, would 
serve the purpose, and also a concrete curb. There will not be 
one heavy truck in six months back up to one of those curbs, 
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and a concrete curb is sufficiently strong and very much 
cheaper. We found that the comparative cost was about in the 
ratio of two to three, three representing sheet asphalt, with 
granite curbing, and two representing concrete, with concrete 
curbing, and that made more money available. Seventy thou- 
sand dollars was the difference in the estimated cost as between 
sheet asphalt and concrete, and this money was expended on 
other streets or recommended to be expended. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. There has been no saving in this item; to 
the contrary, there is an increase. 

Mr. FUNK. Perhaps I was not happy in my choice of the 
word “saving.” I will say it extended the amount of pavement 
` and increased the amount of pavement, due to the use of con- 
crete in connection with this pavement. It made it possible to 
lay more pavement for the same amount of money. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Maryland 
has expired. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for three additional minutes. 

Mr. FUNK. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment and yield the gentleman my time. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I have not offered any amendment as yet. 
Mr. Chairman, I have asked unanimous consent to proceed for 
three additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for three additional minutes. Is there 
objection ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. In view of the fact that the chairman of the 
subcommittee and the members of the committee have inserted 
in the bill various and sundry items which have not been 
approved by the Budget and are entirely new items, I take it 
the chairman of the subcommittee would not object if I, as 
one humble Member of the House, would offer a similar amend- 
ment for the consideration of the members of the committee. 

Mr. FUNK. I would not object at all, but I will not say I 
will agree to your amendment, which no doubt relates to Six- 
teenth Street. You probably have that in mind, and I will 
speak against it, as I am familiar with that situation. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I do not have the paving of Sixteenth 
Street in mind. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to this 
page of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. ZIHLMAN. Page 19, after line 25, insert: 
“ Northwest : Kalmia Road to District Line, $22,000.” 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask the gentleman 
a question. Where is this road? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. This part of Kalmia Road runs from its 
intersection with Sixteenth Street to the District Line. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to correct the language of 
the amendment I have offered by inserting the words— ^ 


Sixteenth Street, between Kalmia Road and District Line, grading, 
$22,000. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. ‘Sienna. I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will report 
the amendment as modified. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 19, after line 25, insert a new paragraph as follows: “ North- 
west : Sixteenth Street, between Kalmia Road and District Line, grading 
$22,000.” 


Mr. FUNK. Is the gentleman from Maryland Seite to sup- 
port his amendment? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I was waiting on the gentleman from Texas. © 

Mr. FUNK. If not, I rise in opposition to the amendment. 
Mr. Chairman, I am very familiar with the situation. Most 
of you know that Sixteenth Street from Alaska Avenue, which 
is the point opposite the Walter Reed Hospital, where Alaska 
Avenue leaves Sixteenth Street, has been graded, that is, Six- 
teenth Street has been graded from Alaska Avenue, at its 
intersection with Sixteenth Street, up through that hill to 
Kalmia Road. That money has been appropriated. Now, this 
amendment seeks to provide funds to grade Sixteenth Street 
from Kalmia Road to the District Line, and I want to say I 
have inspected this location quite thoroughly and it leads no- 
where; it leads to a dead end and there is a great gulch and 
gully through there. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FUNK. I will not yield until I have finished my state- 
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Mr. TYDINGS. The gentleman is making a false statement 
and I knôw the gentleman does not want to make such a 
statement. 

Mr. FUNK. I am not making a false statement. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I do not mean intentionally, but the gentle- 
man is misquoting the facts. 

Mr. FUNK. I do not care to be interrupted, Mr. Chairman. 
This is simply a real estate development proposition. They 
are asking for $22,000 to grade Sixteenth Street from Kalmia 
Road to the District line which, as I have said, is a dead end; 
it leads nowhere. It will serve no purpose and I think this 
money would be thrown away just as though we burned it up. 
I know what the gentlemen who support this amendment will 
say. They will say it is proposed by the State highway depart- 
ment of Maryland to bring a road to this point. Very well; 
when they do that then, if I were on the committee, I might 
support the amendment; but to spend $22,000 over a country 
that is a gulch and leads nowhere, I think, is foolishness. I 
would not do it in my own business and I do not think anybody 
else would if he were familiar with the situation. 

Mr. BLANTON and Mr. ZIHLMAN rose. l 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask recognition in support 
of my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair rather thinks the gentleman 
from Maryland has lost his prior right. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman did not seek recognition. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. The gentleman from Texas interrupted the 
gentleman by interrogating him and I was waiting for the 
gentleman from Texas to propound his question when the 
chairman of the subcommittee claimed recognition. 

Mr. BLANTON. I simply want to bring out some informa- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will say that the gentleman 
from Maryland took his seat, for some reason unknown to the 
Chair, and inasmuch as the gentleman from Texas has been on 
his feet seeking recognition, the Chair thinks, under the circum- 
stances, he should first recognize the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I do not wish to take the gentleman from 
Texas off his feet. = 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I shall not take long. I 
shall not even use the entire five minutes. I want my friend, 
our Senator elect from Maryland, to get up here and explain his 
position, and I know he will:do that. 

I think the situation is just as our chairman of the subcom- 
mittee [Mr. Funk] has stated it, and I agree with him in toto. 
If you start out Sixteenth Street you come to the jumping-off 
place where Alaska Avenue begins. Now, what is the use of 
extending Sixteenth Street further on when Alaska Avenue is 
the avenue that brings the real traffic in from Maryland? This 
is nothing in the world but a real-estate scheme. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We are providing for the paving and widen- 
ing of Alaska Avenue in this bill upon the recommendation of 
the commissioners. 

Mr. BLANTON. Why, certainly, and the improvement of 
Alaska Avenue has developed a new territory out there. 

The gentleman from Maryland, of course, has to keep his 
preelection promises to his people out there, and he has to get 
them these things that they are interested in, and, naturally, the 
-gentleman gets up here and offers his amendment and then sits 
down. ‘Then the other distinguished coming Senator from Mary- 
land is going to get up here ard back him up in it. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I can understand from what the gentleman 
has already said that he is talking without a full knowledge of 
the facts. If the gentleman had let me speak first and explain 
the situation, the gentleman would have realized there is more 
to it than the gentleman has shown he knows about it. 

Mr. BLANTON. I have been watching the Alaska Avenue 
development long before the gentleman from Maryland came to 
Congress. 

Mr. TYDINGS. But, if the gentleman will yield to me again, 
there are a whole lot of roads beyond there, and this is a 
peculiar situation, and I think if the gentleman had allowed 
me to picture this entire situation to him in a different way 
from the way it now appears to him, I believe there is a chance 
that the gentleman might concede that the project has some 
merit to it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Of course, there are some Marylanders who 
live in this section who would like to have Sixteenth Street 
developed out to the District line and then they would not have 
to come around by way of Alaska Avenue. 
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Mr. TYDINGS. The gentleman has stated that Sixteenth 
Street stops at Alaska Avenue. The gentleman is wrong about 
RA The grading has already been provided way beyond that 
po 

Mr. BLANTON. I know there is a kind of right of way cut 
through there. 

Mr. TYDINGS. No; thousands of dollars have been ex- 
pended on the grading of it already and we have that work 
done now. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to take any 
further time. I agree with our chairman, the gentleman from 
43H ABX? S} UBUlI}JUes 94} HUMI I [ANAA IW] SOUT] 
and I am going to back him up in this matter. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The gentleman is not going to agree with 
him until he hears all the facts, I am sure. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, this amendment is offered 
absolutely in good faith. The subcommittee have not hesitated 
to override the judgment and wisdom of the Budget officials. 
I give them all credit for doing so. I do not think because a 
Budget is prepared in the Treasury Department for proposed 
improvements that Congress is to be bound hard and fast by 
those recommendations. But I am surprised that the chairman 
should take the floor in opposition to the expenditure of only 
$22,000 when I know that last year we provided $60,000 for 
Pre eraaing of the same street from Alaska Avenue to Kalmia 

reet. 

Mr. FUNK. The gentleman wants to be fair. That expendi- 
ture was between two paved streets, the intersections of Six- 
teenth Street with Alaska Avenue and Kalmia Road. The 
gentleman’s amendment proposes to grade Sixteenth Street and 
end nowhere. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. To the District line. 

Mr. FUNK. A dead end. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. The Senator elect from Maryland appeared 
before your committee and offered to put in the Recorp a 
pledge by the Maryland authorities that they would connect up 
to the Maryland system. I know that this is not approved by 
the subcommittee, but I say to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union that this extension of Six- 
teenth Street is approved by the District Commissioners, by the 
National Park and Planning Commission, the Fine Arts Com- 
mission, and by everybody who is interested in the beautifica- 
tion and development of the northwest section of the city. 
Whether the committee approves of this or not, it is going to 
be done—if not this year, it is going to be done next year. I 
am surprised that this small appropriation should be refused 
when the Maryland authorities pledge themselves to connect 
up the Maryland system. My purpose in offering the amend- 
ment, in spite of the opposition of the subcommittee, is that 
there is a fill that will have to be made, and we want it done now 
in order that the work may settle so that we can have the street 
paved to the District line. I certainly hope this small request 
made by those who represent this District and this section 
will be granted by the committee. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. Chairman, I appeared before the Ap- 
propriations Committee, the District of Columbia branch 
thereof, and submitted to the chairman of that committee a 
statement from the State roads chairman of the State of Mary- 
land and from the county commissioners of Montgomery 
County, the adjoining county, that if this road was built from 
Kalmia Road to the District line the Maryland authorities were 
going to build a road out to the District line. If we complete 
that road up to the District line, it makes a route from Balti- 
more city to Washington, a direct highway, which eliminates 
several curves, and is the most used route for automobile 
trucks and pleasure cars of any route between Baltimore and 
Washington. The money is provided for by the county com- 
missioners of Maryland, and they have gone on record in re- 
gard to it. I submitted all that to the committee with the 
statement that the Maryland authorities would build their part 
of the road. 

So far, from Alaska Avenue and Kalmia Road, Sixteenth 
Street is graded. But from Kalmia Road to the Maryland line 
it has not been graded. You gentlemen know that if you 
grade a street now it is not safe to commence work on it at 
once, for time must be allowed to let it settle. My purpose in 
asking for the $22,000 now is to have this graded so that when 
the Maryland road is built to the District line the graded work 
will have had time to settle so that we can commence work 
and have this continuous route from Baltimore to the city of 
Washington. ; 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. When we pave Alaska Avenue from Six- 
teenth Street to Georgia Avenue, we then will have connected 
Baltimore up with a paved highway in Washington. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It depends on whether you go up Sixteenth 
Street, then out Alaska Avenue to Georgia Avenue, and then 
on to Baltimore, or whether you go over Sixteenth Street direci, 
which side of the quadrant you take, 

Mr. TYDINGS. You have to go across Alaska Avenue to 
a road there and cut through to Silver Springs, and that.road 
has several curves on it, in order to get into the Colesville Pike. 
Furthermore, I want to appeal to the gentleman’s civic pride. 
Here is the finest street in the city of Washington, one whose 
beauty we are all proud of, one whose development we should 
encourage, one whose right of way has been dedicated, where an 
additional right of way has been given to the commissioners 
by the property owners of the adjoining land, one that will con- 
tinue right from the White House out to the District line. 
The Maryland authorities have already gone on record and said 
that they will build the road up to the District line, and all 
we ask you now is to grade the street so that when you get 
ready to join with us, the grading will have settled and will 
not crumble all to pieces, as it will if the street is built in a 
hurry. 

Mr. WELCH of California. Does the gentleman know when 
i Plate of Maryland contemplates building up to the District 
ine? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes; in the letters and resolutions which I 
presented before the committee they said that they would do it 
this summer, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mary- 
land has expired. Without objection the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. 

Mr. FUNK. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike. out the last 
two words. I think the members of the committee have this 
matter pretty well before them but my own view as to the 
necessity for a road is this: Either it comes from the need for 
through traffic or because of abutting property owners. There 
is not a house or a barn or a store or any other building 
abutting this proposed road. That eliminates the need of local 
people for a road. As to the needs of through traffic, as has 
been pointed out, the through traffic now leaves Sixteenth 
Street at Alaska Avenue and goes to the District line. These 
gentlemen who are supporting this item have insisted that we 
keep in the item of $58,000 to widen and improve Alaska Ave- 
nue, and it is in the bill. There is no need for this proposed 
road to accommodate the through trafic. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FUNK. There is no local need and there is no through 
traffic need. As to the gentleman’s statement that the authori- 
ties of Maryland propose to build a road up to this point at the 
District line, I do not doubt that. I have no reason for doubt- 
ing it and no authority for doubting it. When they have done 
that and have brought the road up, then I think it is time 
for this committee to consider whether we will connect up or 
not. It serves nobody; it runs into a dead end. This is simply 
a real estate development. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. The gentleman inspected that road. Will 
there not be a very large fill that will require time for 
settling? 

Mr. FUNK. Yes. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Was it not the idea of the committee when 
they spent $60,000 to grade from Alaska Avenue to Kalmia 
Street, that this would be eventually carried through? — 

Mr. FUNK. I say to the gentleman and members of the 
committee that it was not by my vote that the grading was 
done on Sixteenth Street. I think it is a useless expenditure 
which we made. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Is it not a fact that this land which it is 
proposed to grade has been for 25 years dedicated to the Dis- 
trict; that the owners 25 years ago dedicated a right of way 
160 feet wide? 

Mr. FUNK. That may be. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. With the idea that eventually you would 
grade and pave that street? 

Mr. FUNK. That may be. That is the way we do things 
in my country. We dedicate and give to the public land for 
roads. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. That was done in this case. 

Mr. TYDINGS. How long ago? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. About 25 years ago. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Maryland. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. ZIHLMAN) there were—ayes 21, noes 18. 
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Mr. FUNK. Mr. Chairman, I object to the vote because 
ea is no quorum present, and I move the committee do now 
rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. [After counting. ] 
Forty-five gentlemen are present; not a quorum. 

Mr. FUNK. I move that the committee do now rise. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. Chairman—— 

: ihe CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
rise? 

Mr. TYDINGS. To make a privilege motion that the com- 
mittee do now adjourn. 

Mr. FUNK. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. In the event the committee rises, the Chair 
not having announced the vote—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Do I understand the amendment was 
adopted? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; 
morning. 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendment will come up the next 
Session of the committee. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Illinois that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. CHINDBLOoM, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee, having had under consideration the bill H. R. 
16800, had come to no resolution thereon. 


POSTAL RATES 


Mr, CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Record on the subject of postal rates. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, during the fiscal year 1926, 
the Postal Service was run at a loss of almost thirty-eight and 
one-half million dollars. (See Cost Ascertainment, Post Office 
Department, December 6, 1926, page 6.) Only two branches 
yielded profit, postal savings and first-class mail. Yet, when 
the last postal rate bill was passed it was the proud boast that 
the increased rates would more than provide for increased 
salaries and prevent a loss. 

The proponents of increased postal rates have failed to 
learn the lesson that every storekeeper knows. Raise price 
of goods too high and customers go elsewhere. Boost the sell- 
ing price unduly and people use substitutes. So the Govern- 
ment has increased postal rates to the point of diminishing 
returns. By this shortsighted policy Congress legislated out 
of the postal system 721,000,000 pieces of mailing matter in the 
last fiscal year. The illogical increases in 2d, 3d, and 4th class 
mail and the doubling the cost of mailing post cards, “ did the 
trick.” In addition there was lost to the Post Office Depart- 
ment the normal increase of revenue (estimated over a period 
of years) to be somewhat over 7 per cent per annum. Had the 
rates remained unchanged this normal yearly increase would 
have gradually offset increased wages. But now normal in- 
crease has been changed into a widespread loss of service and 
revenue. 


it will come up again to-morrow 


The causes of the difficulty can and must be removed. 


Among other things we must— 

First. Cut down post-card postage from 2 cents to 1 cent. 
When the rate was doubled by the act of February 28, 1925, it 
was estimated by the Post Office Department that a billion post 
cards would be carried during that fiscal year. It was, indeed, 
a severe blow to the service when it wag discovered that for 
the fiscal year of 1926, 206,051,482 were carried—just a little 
over one-fifth of the estimated amount. People would not pay 
2 cents to send a picture post card. They would rather do 
without. Unless the rate is changed to 1 cent, picture post 
cards will fall into disuse and instead of deriving additional 
revenue the Government will continue to get a decreasing 
revenue. 

Second. We must reduce the rate of transient second-class 
matter. This consists of publications handled as second class 
but mailed by others than the publishers or news agents. The 
rate formerly was 1 cent for each 4 ounces. It was increased 
to 2 cents for 2 ounces up to 8 ounces, after which the rates for 
parcel post applies. For 1926 the loss in volume on this class 
of mail was 62 per cent and the loss in revenue was more than 
37 per cent. Unless we go back to the old rate the people will 
gradually discontinue this service. It is now too costly. 


Third. Data submitted by the Post Office Department indi- 


eates a general falling off in business in the third and fourth 
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classes of about 438,000,000 pieces of mail during each of the 
last two fiscal years, with consequent loss of revenue. Part of 
this loss was due to the increased rate on circular matter from 
1 cent for each 2 ounces to 1% cents. The actual loss of this 
increased rate is difficult to gauge. It is notorious that circular 
mail increases all other classes of mail. A circular letter often 
induces an order by mail, and all sorts of business and industry 
are encouraged thereby, with consequent impetus given to the 
use of the mails. Furthermore, the 2-cent service charge of 
fourth-clasS mail matter should be done away with. 

Fourth. The increase on second-class mail has had a far from 
salutary effect upon the publications of newspapers and maga- 
zines. The increased rate on carrying of newspupers and maga- 
zines was brought about by the war revenue act of 1917. There 
were provided four progressive increases, and there were set 
up eight zone rates for advertising matter. In other words, for 
example, newspapers had to pay larger rates upon nonadvertis- 
ing matter, and that rate further depended upon the distance 
the publication was carried. What has happened with these in- 
creasing rates? Instead of using the facilities of the post 
office the publishers are now shipping by freight, by baggage, 
by truck, by express, and by busses. The Government is charg- 
ing more than the traffic can bear. The publishers are desirous 
of having a restoration of 1920 rates. They are not selfish in 
this desire. They know that the 1920 rates, which would in- 
clude approximately one-half of the increase of the present 
rate over the 1917 rate, would bring back into the Postal 
Service enormous quantities and tonnage of the publications. 
This would mean greatly increased revenues to the Govern- 
ment. In 1920 the Post Office Department carried on the ad- 
vertising sections of second-class publications, subject to the 
zone rate, 599,098,270 pounds; in 1926 the department carried 
551,358,779 pounds—a falling off of almost 48,000,000 pounds. 
This loss is all the more significant when one considers that 
there was at least a 3314 per cent increase in newspaper size 
in the period 1920-1925. 

Mr. Louis Wiley, business manager of the New York Times, 
informs me that because of the unfair levy against second-class 
publications the paper has been compelled to divert approxi- 
mately $500,000 a year to baggage, express, and truck service. 

All other war-time taxes and increases have been removed. 
Aside from the Pullman surcharge, the high rates against news- 
papers still continues. 

Jefferson said: 


If left to me to decide which we should have, a government without 
newspapers or newspapers without a government, I should not hesi- 
tate for a moment to prefer the latter. 

å ; 


At another time Jefferson said of the press: 


Nature has given to man no other means of sifting out the truth, 
either in religion, law, or politics. 


Should not Congress therefore make the publishing and the 
spread of newspapers easier? It can do it by lessening the 
postal rates. As far as I am concerned, I shall do all in my 
power to influence Congress in that direction. Recently we 
had a fine example of the notable service to the country ren- 
dered by the newspapers. I refer to the Nicaragua imbroglio. 
The newspapers of the country crystalized public opinion 
against the flip-flop, namby-pamby policy of the State Depart- 
ment. We can trust the newspapers to whip the State De- 
partment into line. I verily believe Congress can shut up shop 
March 4 and rest safe in the thought that the newspapers can 
keep us out of war. The press is a great engine of democracy. 
Not only must we keep it free but we must at all times and in 
all manners aid and foster its growth. We have an opportu- 
nity now to render it service by reducing the cost of service 
furnished it by the Government. 

Fifth: However, to my mind the main flaw in our post-office 
policy is that we demand that Postal Service users exclusively 
bear the cost of maintenance of those branches of the service 
which are free or nonprofitable. Anyone who licks a stamp in 
part pays for the many letters a Congressman sends for noth- 
ing. Every time you pay the price of sending a newspaper 
to a friend in a distant city you help pay the losses due to 
reduced rates on religious and educational mailing matter. 
When city dwellers send by parcels post they help make up 
the deficit resulting from Rural Free Delivery Service. 

If a man started business every morning knowing that con- 
siderable of his receipts must first be paid to schools, to 
churches, to charity, and to the Government before he can use 
a penny, he would, if he were wise, close up shop, or if foolish, 
continue until bankruptcy forced him to close up. Yet that is 
the situation concerning the Post Office Department. 
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The Government must be privileged to send out its mail 
free but the burden should be universally assumed. Not only 
should users of the mails, but nonusers, also should pay the 

The fiscal year for 1926, total weight of all originating mail 
was 6,563,957,862 pounds. Of this the following was free and, 
therefore, the cost thereof was assumed by the users of the 


mails. The free mail represents 2.8667 per cent of total weight. 
Pounds 

Total weight all originating mail_--___-.._--.-_--.-_- 6, 563, 957, 862 
PONG Y 26225 Se ee eae el 109, 741, 166 
Frankéd ers Sk i ee et ee te 5, 224, 733 
Free for “DUNG. 226.22 a eee ecco 1, 056, 570 
Free in county (second class) ~~~... ~~~. 72, 148, 574 
POUA os, ot es tke eo 188, 171, 043 


Free mail represents 2.8667 per cent of total weight. 


The cost of all franked mail for the fiscal year 1926 was 
$544,694. The cost of penalty mail in the same year was 
$6,576,257. The usual postal revenue on these two classes of 
mail at the usual postal rate would have been considerable 
and would have naturally reduced the cost of running the post 
office. Free to the blind mail matter cost the Government 
$62,042 in that same year. The estimated unofficial cost of free 
in county second-class mail matter in the fiscal year of 1923 was 
$8,146,000. The estimated unofficial cost thereof for 1928 is 
$10,770,000. In the fiscal year of 1923 the estimated unofficial 
loss due to preferential rates on religious and scientific periodi- 
cals was $8,734,000. This loss in 1928 it is estimated unoffi- 
cially will be $13,270,000. It is estimated in the fiscal year of 
1927 the amount of loss due to added rate for carriage of 
foreign mails by vessels of American register will be, unofti- 
cially, $1,032,960. To these losses must be added the loss 
chargeable to public-welfare purposes of the Rural Free De- 
livery. This loss can not readily be estimated ; it is, however, 
considerable. I therefore am heartily in favor of a bill long 
advocated by my colleague, Representative JACOBSTEIN, of New 
York, and now sponsored by Representative KELLY, of Penn- 
sylvania, known as H. R. 13474, which bill is entitled “to 
declare the future policy of the Post Office Establishment of 
the United States,” and which I set forth in full: 


[H. R. 13474, 69th Cong., 2d sess.] 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
December 6, 1926. 
Mr. KELLY introduced the following bill; which was referred to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads and ordered to be 
printed: 
A bill to declare the future policy of the Post Office Establishment of 
the United States 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Post Office Establishment of the United 
States is hereby declared to be an agency of the American people for 
their service and not for profit. 

Sec. 2. That compensation of postal cmployees shall be adequate and 
just and, together with working conditions, shall be based upon Ameri- 
can standards, without regard to postal revenues. 

Sec. 3. That postage rates on paid mail matter shall be determined 
by the cost of the service given such mail matter, exclusive of all free 
services and public-welfare projects which have been or shall hereafter 
be adopted in connection with the Postal Service. 

Src. 4. That the amounts expended for the following-named purposes 
shall not be computed as a charge against postal revenues, but shall be 
paid from the Treasury of the United States: 

(a) Total cost of conveying franked and penalty mail matter, less 
rental charge at 5 per cent on valuation of all postal quarters owned 
by the United States Government. 

(b) Free to the blind mail matter. 

(c) Free in county second-class mail matter. 

(d) Amount of loss due to preferential rate on religious, scientific, 
and other periodicals. 

(e) Amount of loss due to added rate for carriage of foreign mail 
by vessels of American register. 

(f) Amount of loss chargeable to public-welfare purpose of the 
Rural Free Delivery Service, such loss to be computed by subtracting 
from the total cost of such service the estimated revenues from postage 
and special service charges on all mail matter originating on such 
rural free-delivery routes, added to one-half the estimated revenues 
from postage and special-service charges on all mail matter delivered 
on such routes. 

Sec. 5. That the Postmaster General is hereby directed, in his 
annual report, to omit the amounts expended for the free services 
and public-welfare projects as specified in section 4 from the expendi- 
tures to be charged against postal revenues and to set forth the sur- 
plus or deficit from postal operations during the preceding fiscal year 
without the inclusion of such free services and public-welfare projects. 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, Mr. CRAMTON was granted leave, in- 
definitely, on account of illness. 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr. FUNK. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 12 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, February 2, 1927, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 

Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Wednesday, February 2, 1927, 
as reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several com- 
mittees. ‘ 

COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
(10.30 a. m.) 
To amend the Federal farm loan act (H. R. 15540). 
COMMITTEE ON MINES AND MINING 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To amend an act entitled “An act to provide relief in cases 
of contracts connected with the prosecution of the war, and for 
an purposes” approved March 2, 1919, as amended (S. 

COMMITTEE ON THE POST OFFICE AND POST ROADS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To declare the future policy of the Post Office Establishment 

of the United States (H. R. 13474). 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To provide for the acquisition of a site and the construction 
thereon of a fireproof office building or buildings for the House 
of Representatives (H. R. 9009). 

SCHEDULED FOR THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 3, 1927 
COMMITTEE ON PATENTS 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To amend sections 57 and 61 of the act entitled “An act to 
amend and consolidate the acts respecting copyright,’ ap- 
proved March 4, 1909 (H. R. 16548). 


AND GROUNDS 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

917. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting draft of proposed legislation to extend the 
availability of the unexpended balance of the appropriation of 
$100,000 carried in the second deficiency act approved July 3, 
1926, to enable the Chief Executive to continue the litigation 
to cancel certain leases of oil lands and incidental contracts, 
and for other purposes (H. Doc. No. 675) ; to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

918. A letter from the president of the Washington Railway 
& Electric Co., transmitting report of the City & Suburban 
Railway of Washington for 10 months ended October 31, 1926; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

919. A letter from the president of the Washington Railway 
& Electric Co., transmitting report of the Georgetown & Ten- 
nallytown Railway Co. for the 10 months ended October 31, 
1926; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

920. A letter from the president of the Washington Railway 
& Electric Co., transmitting report of the Washington Inter- 
urban Railroad Co. for the year ended December 31, 1926; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

921. A letter from the president of the Potomac Electric Power 
Co., transmitting report of the Potomac Electric Power Co. for 
the year ended December 31, 1926; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

922. A letter from the president of the Georgetown Gas Light 
Co., transmitting detailed statement of the business of the 
Georgetown Gas Light Co., together with a list of stockholders, 
for the year ended December 31, 1926; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

923. A letter from the president of the Capital Traction Co., 
transmitting report of the Capital Traction Co. for the year 
ended December 31, 1926; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

924. A letter from the president of the Washington Railway & 
Electric Co., transmitting report of the Washington Railway & 
Electric Co. for the year ended December 31, 1926; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 
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925. A letter from the president of the Washington Gas Light 


(a, tranamitting a detailed statement of the business of the 
Washington Gas Light Co., with a list of its stockholders, for 
the year ended December 31, 1926; to the Committee on the 


District of Columbia. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. SNELL: Committee on Rules. H. Res. 405. A resolution 
providing for the consideration of H. R. 15474, a bill to estab- 
lish a Federal farm board to aid in the orderly marketing and 
in the control and disposition of the surplus of agricultural 
commodities; without amendment (Rept. No. 1907). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MacGREGOR: Committee on Accounts. H. Res. 350. A 
resolution to assist committee investigating government of the 
District of Columbia (Rept. No. 1908). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa: Committee on Appropriations. 
H. R. 16863. A bill making appropriations for the legislative 
branch of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1928, and for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1909). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. PHILLIPS: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 13485. A bill granting the consent of Congress 
to the Chesapeake Bay Bridge Co. to construct a bridge across 
the Chesapeake Bay, from a point in Baltimore County to a 
point in Kent County, in the State of Maryland; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 1910). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. PORTER: Committee on Foreign Affairs. H. Con. Res. 
43. A concurrent resolution requesting the President to propose 
the calling of a third Hague conference for the codification of 
international law; without amendment (Rept. No. 1916). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. j 

Mr. HOGG: Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
H. R. 15905. A bill to authorize the Postmaster General to 
cancel a certain screen-wagon contract, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1917). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. MORROW: Committee on Claims. S. 70. An act for 
the relief of Charles A. Mayo, T. S. Taylor, and Frank Hickey; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 1911). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTERS: Committee on Claims. S. 467. An act for 
the relief of Joseph B. Tanner; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1912). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTERS: Committee on Claims. S. 2242. An act for 
the relief of Mark J. White; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1913). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky: Committee on Military Affairs. 
H. R. 15487. A bill to correct the military record of Jordan 
Kidwell; with amendment (Rept. No. 1914). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 15637. 
A bill for the relief of David Parrett; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1915). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions 
was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
14996) granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth Mulford, 
and the same was referred to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 16863) making 
appropriations for the legislative branch of the Government 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for other pur- 
poses ; to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

By Mr. DEMPSEY: A bill (H. R. 16864) to amend the immi- 
gration act of 1924; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R. 16865) granting the consent 
of Congress to Kansas-Nebraska-Dakota Highway Association 
to construct a toll bridge across the Missouri River between 
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the States of Nebraska and South Dakota; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HOGG: A bill (H. R. 16866) to amend paragraph 
768 of the tariff act of 1922; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BLOOM: A bill (H. R. 16867) to prevent the radio 
broadeasters from charging the public for listening in; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. KIBSS: A bill (H. R. 16868) to clarify and amend 
existing laws relating to the powers and duties of the auditor 
for the Philippine Islands, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. WURZBACH: A bill (H. R. 16869) authorizing the 
Secretary of War to sell 5,157 square feet of the Fort Brown 
military reservation, Brownsville, Tex.; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN (by request of the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia): A bill (H. R. 16870) to authorize the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia tg compromise and 
settle certain suits at law resulting from the subsidence of 
First Street east, in the District of Columbia, occasioned by the 
construction of a railroad tunnel under the said street; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON: A bill (H. R. 16871) to au- 
thorize per capita payments to the Indians of the Crow Creek 
Reservation, S. Dak.; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 16872) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to provide for the construction of certain 
public buildings, and for other purposes,” approved May 25, 
1926; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN (by request of the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia): A bill (H. R. 16873) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to create a juvenile court in and for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia”; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. ABERNETHY: A bill (H. R. 16874) relating to the 
admission of candidates to the Naval Academy; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. LETTS: A bill (H. R. 16875) to amend section 11 of 
an act entitled “An act to limit the immigration of aliens into 
the United States, and for other purposes,” approved May 26, 
1924; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mrs. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 16876) to amend the World 
War veterans act, 1924, as amended; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented an 
referred as follows: 

Memorial of the Legislature of the State of Washington, urg- 
ing reapportioning of the membership of the House of Repre- 
sentatives; to the Committee on the Census. 

Memorial of the Legislature of the State of Oregon, urging 
Congress to take legislative action in connection with the im- 
provement, extension, and development of the port and harbor 
facilities of the city of Portland, Oreg.; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

Memorial of the Legislature of the State of New York, show- 
ing the results of question No. 1, in relation to ascertaining the 
opinion of the people of the State on the prohibition amend- 
ment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. THURSTON: Memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Iowa, urging enactment of a Federal farm board; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CAREW: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Oregon, investigating the contract for the sale of lumber by 
the United States to Fred. Herrick; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


- Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 16877) granting a pension to 
Karl E. Osborn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KING: A bill (H. R. 16878) for the relief of Charles 
A. Evans; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MORROW: A bill (H. R. 16879) granting a pension to 
William Rose; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RAMSEYER: A bill (H. R. 16880) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Frances Ð. Arie; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 
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By Mr. TINKHAM: A bill (H. R. 16881) granting an increase 
of pension to Eva M. Tobin; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. WURZBACH: A bill (H. R. 16882) granting a pen- 
sion to Henry J. Steinboemer ; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

5860. Petition of the Farmer-Labor State Conference of Min- 
nesota, held in St. Paul, January 17 and 18, 1927, favoring the 
enactment of such legislation on the part of Congress that will 
restrict the activities of professional speculators in food prod- 
ucts, especially wheat; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

5861. Petition of the State Conference of Farmer-Labor and 
other progressivé forces of Minnesota, held at St. Paul on the 
18th of January, 1927, protesting against course of the State 
Department, and petition Congress to impeach Frank B. Kel- 
logg for violation of his official trust; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

5862. By Mr. AYRES: Petition of citizens of Canton, McPher- 
son County, Kans., in behalf of pension legislation for Civil 
War veterans and widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

5863. By Mr. CHINDBLOM: Petition of Mrs. Elizabeth Bane, 
Evanston, Ill, and 72 other citizens of the State of Illinois, 
urging passage of a bill granting increase of pensions to Civil 
War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

5864. By Mr. CANNON: Petition of E. E. Updike and 27 
others, opposing the passage of House bill 10311; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

5865. By Mr. CHINDBLOM: Petition of Ellen E. Barton and 
four other citizens of Highland Park, IN., urging passage of a 
bill granting increases of pension to Civil War veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5866. By Mr. CURRY: Petition of residents of Sacramento, 
Calif., against compulsory Sunday observance; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

5867, Also, petition of residents of third California district, 
urging immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote a Civil 
War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5868. By Mr. DAVENPORT: Petition of residents of Rome, 
N. Y., favoring the enactment of pending legislation increasing 
pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

5869. By Mr. DEMPSEY: Petition of citizens of La Salle, 
N. Y., urging passage of Civil War pension bill for relief of 
veterans and widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5870. By Mr. DOWELL: Petition of citizens of Melcher, 
Iowa, urging enactment of legislation increasing pensions of 
veterans of Civil War and widows of veterans; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

5871. By Mr. GARDNER of Indiana: Petition of Fred Samm 
and 28 other citizens of New Albany, Floyd County, Ind., op- 
posing the passage of the compulsory Sunday observance Dill 
(H. R. 10311) ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

5872. By Mr. GIBSON: Petition of citizens of Royalton, Vt., 
urging legislation for relief of veterans of the Civil War and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5873. Also, petition of citizens of Woodbury, Vt., favoring 
legislation for the relief of veterans of the Civil War and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5874. By Mr. HAUGEN: Petition of 45 voters of Randalia, 
Iowa, urging that immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote 
a Civil War pension bill for the relief of suffering veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5875. By Mr. HICKEY: Petition of Mrs. H. C. Cummings and 
other citizens of La Porte, Ind., urging the passage of a bill 
increasing the pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5876. By Mr. HOWARD: Petition in behalf of Mr. L. Stolpe 
and 40 others, of Obert, Nebr., protesting against the Reed 
amendments to the immigration restriction law; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

5877. By Mr. HUDSON: Petition of citizens of the sixth 
congressional district of Michigan, urging relief for the veter- 
ans of the Civil War and widows and a greater pension; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5878. Also, petition of citizens of Flint, Mich., urging the 
passage of House bill 10311, known as the Sunday rest bill; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 
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5879. By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Petition of citizens 5900. By Mrs. ROGERS: Petition of Philias I. Duval and 
of the State of Washington in opposition to the Sunday observ- | 100 other citizens of Lowell, Mass., to extend further relief to 
ance legislation; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. | veterans and widows of veterans of the Civil War; to the Com- 

5880. Also, petition of citizens of Vaughn, Wash., in re in- | mittee on Invalid -Pensions. 
creased pensions for veterans of the Civil War; to the Com- 5901. By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: Petition of Missouri J. Barr, 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. J. E. Fisher, and others, of Evansville, Ind., that the Dill 

5881. By Mr. KINDRED: Petition of the College Women’s | granting an increase of pension to Civil War widows be enacted 
Club of Jackson Heights, Long Island, N. Y., expressing its | into law at this session of Congress; to the Committee on 
approval of the World Court resolution as passed last year by | Invalid Pensions. 
the United States Senate and urging the United States Con- 5902. By Mr. SHREVE: Petition from citizens of Erie, Pa., 
gress to adhere to this resolution ; to the Committee on Foreign for the passage of the pension bill granting increase in pen- 
Affairs. sions to Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 

5882. By Mr. LOZIER: Petition of numerous citizens of | Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Trenton, Mo., petitioning Congress to enact certain proposed ; 5903. Also, petition from citizens of .Conneautville, for the 
pension legislation; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. passage of the pension bill granting increase in pensions to 

5883. Also, petition of numerous citizens of Brookfield, Mo., | Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee 
petitioning Congress to enact certain proposed pension legis- | on Invalid Pensions. 
lation ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 5904. By Mr. SINNOTT: Petition of certain citizens of 

5884. Also, petition of numerous citizens of Galt, Mo., peti- Milton, Oreg., requesting further relief for veterans of the Civil 
tioning Congress to enact certain proposed pension legislation; | War and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. Pensions. 

5885. By Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan: Petitions of Mrs. 5905. By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: Petition of citizens of 
Olive Eddlemen and citizens of Chase, Mich., for the enactment | Abilene, Kans., urging passage of legislation providing increase 
of pending legislation providing increase of pensions of veterans | of pensions for Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to 
of the Civil War and widows of veterans; also Mrs. R. B. | the Committee on Invalid Pensions. ` 
Gannon and citizens of Marilla, Mich., for the enactment of 5906. Also, petition of voters of Salina, Kans., urging pas- 
pending legislation providing increase of pensions of veterans | sage of legislation providing increase of pensions for Civil 
of the Civil War and widows of veterans; to the Committee ; War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
on Invalid Pensions. Invalid Pensions. 

5886. By Mr. MAGEE of New York: Petitions of residents of | 5907. By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: Petition of citizens 
Syracuse, N. Y., in favor of House bill 13450, providing in- | Of Indiana, Pa., praying for immediate passage of a pension 
creased pensions for veterans of the Civil War and their de- bill for the relief of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; 
pendents ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5887. By Mr. MAGRADY: Petition of numerous citizens of | _5908. By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: Petition signed by 
Mount Carmel, Northumberland County, Pa., urging the early | H. C. Hood and 27 others, of Garfield, Wash., urging early 
enactment of Civil War pension bill providing pensions and | action on the Civil War pension bill now pending; to the Com- 
increase of pensions for veterans and widows; to the Committee | mittee on Invalid Pensions. 
on Invalid Pensions. 5909. By Mr. SWARTZ: Petition of Anzella Dodd, Charles A. 

5888. Also, petition of numerous citizens of Berwick, Colum- Long, and others of Dauphin County, Pa., favoring pension 
bia County, Pa., urging the early enactment of Civil War pen- legislation for the relief of veterans of the Civil War and 
sion bill providing pensions and increase of pensions for vet- | Widows of veterans of said war; to the Committee on Invalid 
erans and widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. Pensions. 


5910. Also, petition of William F. Conner, Emma Crumm, and 

5889. By Mr. MAPES: Petition of 32 citizens of Grand Ra LEN ’ $ ’ 
ids, Mich. advocating the enactment by Congress of additional others, of Harrisburg, Pa., favoring pension legislation for the 
legislation for the benefit of vetera; of the Civil War and relief of Veterans of the Civil War and widows of said war; 


s ; : . to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
aan E A Rae See cae erie sere 5911. Also, petition of William F. Thompson and others of 
of Fall River, Mass., urging early enactment of legislation in- | C2™P Hill, Pa., favoring Civil War pension legislation; to the 


: 2 A : Committee on Invalid Pensions 
creasing pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of veter- ender 
ans: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 5912. By Mr. THATCHER: Petition of Marah Green of Louis- 


. ville, Ky., for early enactment of legislation for the relief of 
Sane ey bo eae a a of a Ae Wiese ein Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee 


Stas F : i on Invalid Pensions. 
Berne By RCM GORE CoN Ds S of Dexter, N. | _„ 5913. By Mr. THOMPSON : Memorial of 50 citizens of Putnam 


i , ; A IRRA County, Ohio, urging a bill to increase rates of Civil War 
a aen NA Bt and widows legislation; to pensions ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5893. Also, petition of citizens of Mountainair, N. Mex., in-| prim Coonte HURSTON g ennon or dizens or Torimor 
dorsing legislation for Civil War veterans and widows; to the mA RE Q POLU TAT SITUDTIO exico 
Committee on Invalid Pensions i and Nicaragua; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

5894. Also, petition of citigans of Farmington, N. Mex., plead- 5915. By Mr. TOLLEY : Petition of 56 citizens of Binghamp- 


z > : ton and Johnson City, N. Y., for liberalization of the Civil War 
ing for peace with Mexico and Latin-American Republics; to . ; j r: : : 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. pension laws; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


; : 5916. By Mr. WEAVER: Petition of citizens of Henderson 
5895. By Mr. MURPHY: Petition by residents of East Liver- : 
pool, Ohio, favoring the enactment of Sunday rest bill for the County, N. C., in regard to pensions of Civil War veterans and 


A > : widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
District of Columbia (H. R. 10311); to the Committee on the 5917. By Mr. ZIHLMAN: Petition of citizens of Brunswick, 
District of Columbia. 


Md., urging immediate action and support of the Civil War 
5896. Also, resolution by the United Presbyterian congrega- ging ab 


R : 7 ; pension bill to afford relief to needy veterans and widows of 
tion of Cadiz, Ohio, favoring the enactment of Sunday rest bill | veterans: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
for the District of Columbia (H. R. 10311) ; to the Committee 

on the District of Columbia. 

5897. Also, petition by voters of East Liverpool, Ohio, urging 
that legislation be enacted offering relief to the veterans of the 
Civil War and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

5898. By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: Resolution by the 
Central Labor Union of Minneapolis, calling upon the Govern- 
ment of the United States to withdraw the armed forces from 
Nicaragua and negotiate by peaceful means the settlement of 
all problems with Mexico; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

5899. By Mr. OLDFIELD: Petition of citizens of Prairie 
County, Ark., urging the passage of House bill 13450; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


SENATE 
Wepnespay, February 2, 1927 
(Legislative day of Tuesday, February 1, 1927) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expira- 
tion of the recess. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names; 
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Ashurst Fess Keyes Reed, Pa. 
Bayard Fletcher King Robinson, Ark. 
Bingham Frazier La Follette Robinson, Ind. 
Borah George Lenroot Sackett 
Bratton Gerr McKellar - Schall 
Broussard Gillett McLean Sheppard 
Bruce Glass McMaster Shortridge 
Cameron Goff McNary Smith 

Capper Gooding Mayfield Smoot 
Caraway Gould Metcalf Steck 
Copeland Greene Moses Stephens 
Couzens Hale Norbeck Stewart 
Curtis Harris Norris Trammell 
Dale Harrison Nye Wadsworth 
Deneen Heflin Oddie Walsh, Mass. 
Dill Howell Overman Walsh, Mont. 
Edge Johnson Pepper Warren 
Edwards Jones, N. Mex. Phipps Watson 

Ernst Jones, Wash. Pine Wheeler 
Ferris Kendrick Pittman Willis 


Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to announce that the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. NEELY] is necessarily detained in his 
State on matters of public interest. This announcement may 
stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Bighty Senators having answered 
to their names, a quorum is present. 


THEODORE F. SHUEY 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Senators, the Chair desires to call 
attention to an event of a-‘somewhat personal nature. To-day 
marks the anniversary of the birth of Theodore F. Shuey, dean 
of the Official Reporters of Debates of the Senate. He is about 
to enter the sixtieth year of service in the Official Reporters’ 
office. In length of service he is the oldest employee of the 
Senate and has never missed a day on duty because of illness. 
Such a remarkable record is worthy of special notice and the 
Chair takes pleasure in bringing it to the attention of the 
Senate. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I was walking down the 
streets of New York one New Year's Eve and met a policeman 
friend of mine. It is a great thing to have friends among the 
police! He said: “Doctor, I hope you will live to be 100 and 
die young.” Think over that statement, Mr. President. It 
formulates the philosophy of life that every man ought to prac- 
tice and live up to. 

The Vice President has called attention to the long service 
of Mr. Shuey. I do not know how old he is, but if he has 
served the Senate 59 years I am convinced he must have 
started here the day he was born, because he does not look to 
me to be older than 59. 

Mr. Shuey exemplifies what in my judgment every man 
should practice; he should work and continue his service, no 
matter what that may be. The man who retires from active 
life is the man who dies. If Mr. Shuey had retired from the 
active practice of his profession 10 years ago he would have 
been buried five years since, but now he is a young man, keep- 
ing his youth by striving to do his work every day. 

I desire to say, Mr. President, that I wish for Mr. Shuey a 
continuance of his activity, because through that he will have 
a continuance of his long and useful life. I congratulate him 
upon the service he has rendered his country. He is a good 
citizen and no higher compliment can be paid him. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, the best thing 
that can be said about a public servant is that he has per- 
formed his duties faithfully. I am sure I can speak for all 
Senators when I say that we all regard Mr. Shuey as a loyal 
and faithful employee of the Senate. We extend to him our 
best wishes. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I think the Vice President 
has done a happy thing in calling attention to this interesting 
and important event. I happen to know one fact that might 
interest the Senate which perhaps gives a special touch of 
sentiment to the very proper announcement made by the Chair 
and his words of felicitation. 

The father of the Vice President participated in the battle 
of Gettysburg, in that great contest which meant so much in 
American history, where men upon both sides were loyally 
fighting for the cause in which they believed. Fighting in that 
same battle and on the same side, in the line of blue, was that 
young man, still a young man, whom we felicitate upon this 
occasion. It seems hardly possible, as we know this friend of 
ours, that he has been in the service of this body almost 59 
years, and yet that is the fact. 

I rise, Mr. President, to express the felicitations of all upon 
this side of the Chamber and of everyone in the Chamber, so 
far as that is concerned, upon this glad occasion, and to wish 
the recurrence of many happy birthday anniversaries for our 
friend, Mr. Shuey, who has so faithfully served the public dur- 
ing these 59 years. 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
joint resolution of the Legislature of the State of Minnesota, 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce: 


Joint Resolution 8, memorializing the President of the United States 
relative to the St. Lawrence seaway 


Whereas a joint board of engineers representing the United States 
and Canada have officially and unanimously declared ship-channel con- 
nection between the Great Lakes and the Atlantic by way of the St. 
Lawrence to be practical; and 

‘Whereas the St. Lawrence Commission of the United States appointed 
to determine the need of such a seaway as unanimously declared in 
its report to the President, made December 27, 1926, that— 

“The construction of the shipway from the Great Lakes to the sea 
is imperative, both for the relief and for the future development of a 
vast area in the interior of the continent”; and that 

“ It has been estimated that the value in a single year to the farmers 
alone would equal the capital cost of the waterway ”; and that 

“The economic importance of the improvement would be far greater 
than the savings made upon the actual tonnage transported, important 
though that would be”; and 

Whereas the extension of the commerce of the State of Minnesota, 
the development of her resources, her present prosperity, and her future! 
welfare all demand world-trade contracts by way of direct low-cost’ 
ocean transportation to and from the markets of the world; and 

Whereas the St. Lawrence seaway would give to the State of Minne- 
sota ocean ports on the Great Lakes, would give direct ocean trans- 
portation with wider and lower cost of movement to world mar- 
kets, would increase the demand for her products, and would thereby 
assure to her agriculture now depressed, and in particular to her grain, 
dairy, and livestock producers, a marked degrce of permanent relief 
from present excessive transportation costs and a more favorable basic 
price for all farm production; and 

Whereas such seaway would permanently lower her transportation 
charges both on exports and on imports and would thereby stimulate 
the development of her present mining and manufacturing industries, 
invite new enterprises, and would generally assure to her citizens an 
enlarged and abiding prosperity: Therefore be it 

Resolved, by the House of Representatives of the State of Minnesota 
(the Senate concurring), That we do most earnestly urge upon the 
President of the United States the imperative national need of the St. 
Lawrence seaway, and further express to him the earnest desire of this 
State that immediate steps be taken for the negotiation of a treaty 
with Canada to that end; and be it further 

Resolved, That a duly authenticated copy of this resolution be trans- 
mitted to the President of the United States, the Presiding Officers of: 
the Senate and House of Representatives, the chairman of the St. 
Lawrence Commission, to the secretary of the Commerce Commission of 
the United States, and to each of the Senators and Representatives 
from the State of Minnesota in the Congress. . 

JOHN A. JOHNSON, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


W. I. NOLAN, 
President of the Senate. 


Passed the house of represcntatives the 19th day of January, 1927. 
JOHN I. LEVIN, 
Chief Clerk House of Representatives. 


Passed the senate the 21st day of January, 1927. 
Approved January 21, 1927. 
THRODORE CHRISTIANSON, 
Governor. 
Filed January 24, 1927, 
MIKB HOLM, 
Seoretary of State. 


I, Mike Holm, secretary of state of the State of Minnesota, and 
keeper of the great seal, do hereby certify that the above is a true and 
correct copy of house file No. 64, as shown by the records in my office. 

[SEAL.] MIKE HOLM, 

Secretary of State. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing concurrent resolution of the Legislature of the State of 
Minnesota, which was referred to the Committee on Commerce: 


Concurrent Resolution 2, memorializing the Congress of the United 
States to pass such legislation as may be appropriate and effectual, 
together with proper arrangements made with the Dominion of Can- 
ada, for the relief of certain territory in Roseau and Kittson Counties, 
Minn., from flood damage incident to the discharge of waters into said ` 
territory from the Dominion of Canada 


Whereas a condition exists destructive to the agricultural interests: 
and lands in the counties of Roseau and Kittson, in the State of Minne- 
sota, because of the flood waters of certain streams having their sources 
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partly in the Dominion of Canada, the same being, therefore, beyond the 
control of the State of Minnesota and the counties referred to; and 

Whereas said lands lie within the basin of the Roseau River, com- 
prising over 1,000 square miles, a part of said river being in the Do- 
minion of Canada, and a great part of the water of said river coming 
from the Dominion of Canada and being discharged into the State of 
Minnesota ; and 

Whereas at the time of the settlement of the lands referred to large 
areas thereof were naturally arable and cultivated lands and were set- 
tled by good, intelligent, and industrious farmers, who developed valua- 
ble and productive farms and became prosperous citizens; and follow- 
ing the settlement of these farms there came the development of the 
meadow lands of said area, with additional prosperous farms and com- 
munities, until in the course of such development the run-off from said 
occupied lands was to the full capacity of said river; and 

Whereas after the development of said lands by the farmers referred 
to there were constructed certain judicial ditches, the discharge of the 
waters from said ditches causing great damage to said settlers and to 
all the districts so affected; and 

Whereas the State of Minnesota at several times endeavored to 
remedy this trouble by dredging out the channel of said Roseau River 
to increase its capacity, but in spite of this work so done the flood 
waters so discharged have backed out of the Roseau River on to the 
lands of said settlers, rendering them of little value, and with the prob- 
ability that many of the settlers will be compelled to abandon them 
with loss of their life savings; and 

Whereas the trouble and damage referred to has been materially 
increased by additional ditching of lands in the Dominion of Canada 
into the Roseau River, and for which said flood waters from said addi- 
tional ditches there is no sufficient outlet ; and 

Whereas it appears that the several Canadian sources of the Roseau 
River have large watersheds with rolling contours capable of facilitat- 
ing quick discharge of flood waters into an already overcharged river; 
and 

Whereas in answer to an appeal from Canadian settlers in one, of 
the watersheds referred to, the Canadian Government engineers are mak- 
ing a survey and estimate for ditching the district to discharge larger 
quantities of water into its branch of the Roseau River, while there is 
absolutely no provision for the disposition of these waters in the United 
States and in the counties referred to, and the said flood waters will be 
discharged back on to the lands of the settlers of these counties, with- 
out recourse by them, and that it is reasonably to be expected that 
this will be followed by similar projects for the benefit of the other 
parts of the Canadian watersheds until these United States lands are 
entirely ruined for the purposes for which they were developed ; and 

Whereas the Roseau River has its regular and proper outlet wholly 
through its channel across the international boundary into the Dominion 
of Canada, and such channel] and outlet are insufficient to allow the 
proper discharge of these flood waters which are so to be discharged 
into this river, and the amount of the flood waters now so discharged 
is said to be so large as to injure the agriculture of Canadian lands 
adjacent to this outlet, and said Canadian Government surveyors are 
now at work in that district making an estimate in preparation for a 
system of dikes, whereby they may detain at about the international 
boundary these flood waters, including what they may elsewhere dis- 
charge from this river into the United States until such time as they 
can run off through the regular channel, which is insufficient to dis- 
charge these waters in proper time and manner; and if the Canadian 
plan for the making of such dikes is carried out it will result in the 
destruction of the fields of the farmers of Kittson and Roseau Counties, 
and without the intervention of Congress these farmers will be helpless 
to prevent said destruction ; and 

Whereas the commissioner of drainage and waters of Minnesota has 
caused to be made a survey of Roseau River from the foot of Roseau 
Lake to a point about 16 miles below and across the Canadian boundary 
line, and finds it is practicable to dredge a new channel in the river to 
such point, with a fall of approximately 0.48 foot per mile, which will 
release the flood waters of said river in time to relieve the farmers on 
both sides of the international boundary line from most of the damage 
now being inflicted by said floods; and 

Whereas it is beyond the power of the owners of the affected lands or 
said counties or the State of Minnesota to deal directly with the Do- 
minion of Canada in this matter, and it is altogether likely that the 
Canadian authorities would be willing to enter into an arrangement 
with the United States by which the two Governments would be abie 
to do the dredging and other work jointly with a proportionate share 
of the expense to be apportioned to and borne by each; and 

Whereas the expense of this undertaking would be a sum far beyond 
the paying ability of the owners of the lands affected, and part of the 
lands covered by the basin of the Roseau River are Government lands 
subject to homestead entry and which, if they were improved by this 
proposed channel would become valuable lands and largely increased in 
value: Now therefore be it 
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Resolved by the Senate of the State of Minnesota (the House of Repre- 
sentatives concurring), That the Congress of the United States be, and 
it is hereby, memorialized to enact such legislation as may effectuate 
the purposes and relief hereinbefore sct forth to the end that joint 
action may be taken by the Government of the United States and the 
Dominion of Canada; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution, duly authenticated by the 
proper officers of both houses, be transmitted to the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of War, the presiding officers of the Senate 
and House of Representatives, and to each Senator and Representative 
from the State of Minnesota in the Congress. 


W. I. NOLAN, 
President of the Senate. 
JOHN A. JOHNSON, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Passed the senate the 18th day of January, 1927. 


Gro. W. PRACHEY, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
Passed the house of representatives the 19th day of January, 1927. 


JOHN J. LEVIN, 
Chief Clerk House of Representatives. 
Approved January 20, 1927. 
' THEODORE CHRISTIANSON, 
Governor of the State of Minnesota. 


Filed January 20, 1927. 
MIKE HOLM, 


Secretary of State. 
I, Mike Holm, secretary of state of the State of Minnesota, and 
keeper of the great seal, do hereby certify that the above is a true and 
correct copy of the resolution filed in my office January 20, 1927, 
[SEAL] MIKE HOLM, 
Secretary of State. 


Mr. WILLIS presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Wood County, Ohio, remonstrating against the passage of leg- 
islation providing for the Sunday closing of barber shops and 
beauty parlors in the District of Columbia, or any other Sunday 
observance legislation, which was referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. COPELAND presented a memorial numerously signed 
by sundry citizens of New York City, N. Y., remonstrating 
against the passage of legislation providing for the Sunday 
closing of barber shops and beauty parlors in the District of 
Columbia, or any other Sunday observance legislation, which 
was referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the New York Milk 
Conference: Board (Inc.), which was ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


Resolved, That the New York Milk Conference Board (Inc.), having 
fully considered at a session of its board of directors the Lenroot-Taber 
bill known as House bill No. 11768, now in Congress and before the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture, hereby expresses its disapproval of 
such act in its present form and especially on the ground that it pur- 
ports to establish standards for milk and cream far higher than any 
existing requirements of any city, State, or Federal department of 
health governing milk or cream, and tends to prevent proper city and 
State health authorities from exercising proper jurisdiction over milk 
and cream brought from districts within their jurisdiction and intended 
for consumption within their borders, and that such requirements are 
unnecessary for the protection of the public health, are undesirable, 
and will tend to deprive consumers in the city of New York and else- 
where of their necessary supply of milk and cream; it especially objects 
to the provision of subdivision 2 of section 2, which prevents the 
importation of milk or cream if not produced from cows which have 
been tuberculin tested by a duly authorized official veterinarian of the 
United States or of the country in which cream and milk is produced 
within one year previous to the tinre of importation, and to the provi- 
sion of subdivision 5 of section 2, which requires that the temperature 
of milk or cream at time of importation must not exceed 50° F. 

The officers of the New York Milk Conference Board (Inc.) are 
directed to bring these objections before public authorities now having 
this bill under consideration as representing the views of the milk 
distributors of the city of New York, whom we represent, and to take 
all proper steps to evidence our opposition to this measure for the 
reasons above stated. 

I, Howard S. Van Bomel, certify that I am secretary of the New 
York Milk Conference Board (Inc.) and that the foregoing is a reso- 
lution adopted by its board of directors at a meeting held this 27th 
day of January, 1927. 

Witness my hand and seal of said corporation this 27th day of 


January, 1927. > 
Howard S. VAN BOMEL, 


Seoretary. 
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Mr. PEPPER presented a memorial of the Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Board of Trade, remonstrating against the passage of the so- 
called McNary-Haugen farm relief bill, which was ordered to 
lie on the table. 

Mr. GILLETT presented a petition of sundry citizens of the 
State of Massachusetts, praying for the passage of legislation 
granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans and their 
widows, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions, 

Mr. JONES of Washington presented a memorial of sundry 
members of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of 
Bridgeport, Wash., remonstrating against any modification of 
the so-called Volstead Prohibition Act, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Seattle, 
Retsil, and Port Orchard, all in the State of Washington, pray- 
ing for the granting of ‘increased pensions to veterans of the 
Indian wars, their widows and dependents, which were referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by Methow Valley 
Klan, No. 37, Realm of Washington, Knights of the Ku Klux 
Klan, protesting against any modification or weakening of the 
existing immigration law, which were referred to the Com- 
‘mittee on Immigration. 

Mr. SCHALL presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
‘Mankato, in the State of Minnesota, remonstrating against the 
passage of the bill (S. 4821) to provide for the closing of 
barber shops in the District of Columbia on Sunday, or any 
other legislation which may be religious in character, which 
was referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia, 


WORK OF KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I desire simply to read a very 
brief letter which ilustrates the unselfish and nonsectarian 
character of a large part of the work done by the Knights of 
Columbus. It is a letter written by a grateful patient in one 
of our veterans’ hospitals. He writes to the Baltimore Morn- 
ing Sun, and the letter was published on January 24, 1927. He 
Bays: 


If the people in general, and one United States Senator in particular, 
could only know how much real good is being done every day for the 
sick ex-service men by the Knights of Columbus, I feel sure their 
knocks would be blended with praise. 

I say this without fear of contradiction that the iost popular person 
on this entire post is Mr. E. V. Henagan, the Knigbts of Columbus 
gecretary, and there is every reason why he should be. 

There are more than 600 patients in this hospital, and a large ma- 
jority of them are Protestants, but that makes no difference to “ Casey.” 
He does for all alike. He works day and night. He can be seen on 
_ the wards as late as 9 p. m. delivering articles he has bought in Ashe- 
ville for the patients. He shops for us all, and saves us money, too. 
The patients think so much of “Casey” that they gave him a $400 
‘watch for Christmas. 

PROTESTANT PATIENT, 
United States Veterans’ Hospital No. 60, ae N. 0. 
JANUARY 24, 1927. 


Mr. President, I have read the letter because I paleve there 
„is no spectacle that our divine and benevolent Father regards 
' with more approval and favor than the spectacle of brethren 
¿living together in unity and harmony 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. NORBECK, from the Committee on Pensions, to which 
‘was referred the bill (H. R. 13451) to increase the pensions of 
certain maimed veterans who have lost limbs or bave been 
totally disabled in the same in line of duty in the military or 
naval service of the United States; and to amend section 4788 of 
the Revised Statutes of. the United States by increasing the 
rates therein for artificial limbs, reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 1866) thereon. 

Mr. MEANS (for Mr. STANFIELD), from the Committee on 
Claims, to which was referred the bill (S. 2618) for the relief 
of the National Surety Co., reported it without amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 1367) thereon. 

Mr. MEANS, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 1830) for the relief of Helene M. Hubrich 
( S No. 1368) ; 

A bill (H. R. 2184) for the relief of James Gaynor (Rept. 
No. 1369) ; 

A Dill (H. R. 4376) to allow and credit the accounts of 
Joseph R. Hebblethwaite, formerly captain, Quartermaster 
Corps, United States Army, the sum of $237.90 disallowed by 


a TE General of the United States (Rept. No. 
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A bill (H. R. 7617) to authorize payment to the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Co., a corporation, for damage to its rolling 
stock at Raritan Arsenal, Metuchen, N. J., on August 16, 1922 
(Rept. No. 13871) ; and . 

A bill (H. R. 10076) for the relief of the estate of William 
C. Perry, late of Cross Creek Township, Washington County, 
Pa. (Rept. No. 1372). 

Mr. MAYFIELD, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them severally with- 
out amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 5466) for the relief of the Citizens’ National Bank, 
of Petty, Tex. (Rept. No. 1373) ; 

A bill (H. R. 1105) for the relief of the Kelly-Springfield 
Motor Truck Co. of California (Rept. No. 1374) ; 

A bill (H. R. 6806) authorizing the payment of a claim to 
Alexander J. Thompson (Rept No. 1875) ; and 

A bill (H. R. 8685) for the relief of Henry S. Royce (Rept. 
No. 1376). 

Mr. SMOOT, from the Committee on Finance, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 5339) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury to enter into a lease of a suitable building for customs 
purposes in the city of New York, reported it with an amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 1377) thereon. 


STATE, JUSTICE, ETC., APPROPRIATION BILI, 


Mr. JONES of Washington. From the Committee on Appro- 
priations I report back with amendments the bill (H. R. 16576) 
making appropriations for the Departments of State and Justice 
and for the judiciary, and for the Departments of Commerce 
and Labor, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for 
other purposes, and I submit a report (No. 1378) thereon. I 
desire to give notice that I shall call up the bill at the first 
opportunity to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 

APPOINTMENTS TO FEDERAL OFFICE 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, on behalf of the majority of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, I report an original resolution, 
and I submit a report (No. 1879) thereon. As the resolution 
reported provides for the expenditure of money out of the con- 
tingent fund, I ask that it may be referred to the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. The 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Ernst], as I understand, desires 
to file minority views on the same subject. 

Mr. ERNST. Mr. President, I file at this time the views of 
the minority (Rept. No. 1379, pt. 2) on the resolution reported 
by the Senator from Nebraska. 

Senate Resolution 338 (reported in lieu of Senate Resolutions 
285, submitted by Mr. Harris on December 9, 1926, and 301, 
submitted by Mr. Kine on December 18, 1926) was referred 
to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate, as follows: 


Whereas for the last several years it has been charged in the public 
press and on the floor of the Senate that officers of political-party 
organizations have been engaged in the barter and sale of their influence 
in respect to the appointment of Federal officers, and that such officers 
or party organizations have levied assessments upon Federal officials, 
including such officials within the classified service, and that in other 
ways said officers of political-party organizations have influenced and 
controlled Federal officials in the performance of their official duties: 
Therefore be it 

-Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary of the United States 
Senate be, and it is hereby, authorized and directed to make a thorough 
investigation of such charges and to ascertain whether such officials 
of political-party organizations have improperly, illegally, or dishonestly 
used the influence and power of their positions as officials of political- 
party organizations in bringing about the appointment of Federal offi- 
cials, and whether they have used such influence in making assessments 
or demands of any kind upon any public Federal officials, and particu- 
larly whether they or any persons have, in consideration of money or 
other valuable thing, agreed or promised to procure or aid in procuring 
the appointment of any person to a Federal office or have solicited 
money or other thing of value upon a promise, express or implied, to 
procure or aid in procuring the appointment of any person to any such 
office. 

Said committee shall ascertain what, if any, law has been violated 
by such alleged practices; and if said charges are true and there is no 
Federal law covering the same, to report to the Senate what legislation 
is necessary to prevent such illegal practices. 

Said committee is hereby empowcred to sit and act at such time or 
times and at such place or places as it may deem necessary, during the 
sessions of the Senate and during the recess of the same, and also 
after the adjournment of the present Congress up to the time it shall 
report its findings to the Senate. 
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The said committee is hereby empowered to require by subpæna or 
otherwise the attendance of witnesses, the production of books, papers, 
and documents, and do all such acts as may be necessary to properly 
carry on such investigation. The chairman of the committee, or any 
member thereof, may administer oaths to witnesses. 

The committee shall have power to act through a subcommittee, and 
any subcommittee appointed by said Judiciary Committee shall have all 
the powers hereby delegated to and conferred upon said committee. 

Every person who, having been summoned as a witness by authority 
of said committee or any subcommittee thereof, willfully makes default, 
or who, having appeared, refuses to answer any question pertinent to 
the investigation hereby authorized, shall be punished as prescribed by 
law. 

Said committee shall report to the Senate as soon as convenient 
after the beginning of the Seventieth Congress. 

Said committee or any subcommittee thereof is authorized to employ 
such clerical and other assistance as it may deem necessary; to employ 
a stenographer to take the testimony at any of the hearings and to 
transcribe the same. The expense of said investigation shall be paid 
from the contingent fund of the Senate on vouchers of the cOmmittee or 
subcommittee signed by the chairman. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 5558) granting an increase of pension to Andrew J. 
Lovelady ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NORBECK: 

A bill (S. 5559) to authorize per capita payments to the 
Indians of the Crow Creek Reservation, S. Dak.; to the Com- 
- mittee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. WALSH of Montana: 

A bill (S. 5560) relating to foreign judgments; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 5561) for the relief of Clifton, Applegate & Toole; 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. SACKETT: 

A bill (S. 5562) to increase the compensation and regulate 
leave of absence of storekeepers, gaugers, and storekeeper- 
gaugers, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. GOODING: 

A bill (S. 5563) granting a pension to Margaret L. Coon; and 

A bill (S. 5564) granting a pension to'Celia R. Miller; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

A bill (S. 5565) granting a pension to Violet G. Wilt; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 5566) granting an increase of pension to Emma L. 
Ridinger ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

A bill (S. 5567) granting an increase of pension to Lydia 
Bratton (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WALSH of Montana: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 153) readmitting Nora Harrison 
to the character and privileges of a citizen of the United States ; 
to the Committee on Immigration. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 154) extending the provisions 
of the acts of March 4, 1925, and April 13, 1926, relating to a 
compact between the States of Washington, Idaho, Oregon, and 
Montana for allocating the waters of the Columbia River and 
its tributaries, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation. 


POSTAGE ON PRIVATE MAILING OR POST CARDS 


Mr. COPELAND submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 13446) to restore the rate of 
postage of 1 cent each to private mailing or post cards, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts submitted an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 13446) to 
restore the rate of postage of 1 cent each to private mailing or 
post cards, which was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

AMENDMENTS TO SECOND DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. FRAZIER submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the second deficiency appropriation bill for the 
fiscal year 1927, which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed, as follows: 

At the proper place to insert: 

“Por the relief of distress among Indians (whether or not wards of 
the United States), due to crop failure, subject to expenditure under 
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the direction of the Secretary of the Interior and in conformity with 
such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, to be available until 
expended, $25,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary.” 


Mr. NORBECK submitted an amendment proposing to pay 
$1,200 to William A. Folger for services rendered as law ex- 
aminer to the Committee on Pensions, intended to be proposed 
by him to the second deficiency appropriation bill for the fiscal 
year 1927, which, with the accompanying paper, was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


IRENE FLETCHER 


Mr. CURTIS submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 339), 
which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate hereby is authorized and 
directed to pay from the contingent fund of the Senate to Irene 
Fletcher, daughter of Joseph Montgomery, late a laborer under super- 
vision of the Sergeant at Arms, employed by the Senate for 58 years, a 
sum equal to one year’s salary at the rate he was receiving by law at 
the time of his death, said sum to be considered inclusive of funeral 
expenses and all other allowances. 


EQUITABLE USE OF WATERS OF THE LOWER RIO GRANDE (H. DOC. 
NO. 676) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read and, with the accompanying report, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation and ordered to be printed : 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I recommend to the favorable consideration of the Congress 
the inclosed report from the Secretary of State, to the end that 
legislation may be enacted to extend the authority of the Com- 
mission on the Equitable Us> of the Waters o£ the Lower Rio 
Grande to enable it to deal with the waters of the lower Colo- 
rado River in addition to those of the Rio Grande. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

Accompaniment: Report by the Secretary of State. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, February 2, 1927. 


ADDRESS OF SENATOR ROYAL 8. COPELAND, OF NEW YORK 


Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, the junior Senator from 
New York [Mr. CopELAND] on September 20, 1926, delivered a 
very interesting and notable address at the Sesquicentennial 
International Exposition at Philadelphia on the subject of the 
New York signers of the Declaration of Independence. I ask 
unanimous consent to have the address printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The address referred to is as follows: 


THE NEW YORK SIGNERS OF THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


July 4 is the day we celebrate as the anniversary of the adoption 
of the Declaration of Independence. Richard Henry Lee, on instruc- 
tions from the Virginia convention, offered his resolution for independ- 
ence on June 7. A committee to prepare the document was appointed, 
and on June 80, Mr. Jefferson presented the report. It was debated 
during the next few days, and on the 4th of July, 1776, the Declaration 
of Independence was formally adopted. 

New York is always conservative. It always was. That our State 
was slow to act in an important matter, particularly a matter so vital 
as the dissolution of the political ties binding us to the mother country, 
harmonizes with our present-day attitude toward all public questions. 

But New York did approve the Declaration, and no other State did 
so with prospect of greater sacrifice. It was a.prospect fully real- 
ized, too. i 

The delegates from New York heartily favored the Declaration, but 
were morally bound to await instructions from the colony before sign- 
ing. On July 9 the New York convention ratified the action of Con- 
gress, and at the earliest opportunity our four delegates affixed their 
signatures to the immortal document. 

In June, 1775, the New York Provincial Congress discussed the pos- 
sibility of reconciliation with Great Britain. As a result of the delib- 
erations of that body, our representatives in the Continental Congress 
were urged to “use every effort for compromising this unhappy quar- 
rel.” This was to be done, the resolution stated, “so that, if our well- 
meant endeavors should fail of effect, we may stand unreproachable 
by our own consciences in the last solemn appeal to the God of 
Battles.” 

The New York Assembly petitioned the King for a restoration of 
such rights as the colonists enjoyed before the close of the French and 
Indian War. The plea of our forefathers was, “ We desire no more 
than a continuation of that ancient government to which we are en- 
titled by the principles of the British constitution, and by which alone 
can be secured to us the rights of Englishmen.” 
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It is recorded that Edmund Burke, representing New York, presented 
. this appeal to Parliament. He praised the province for its loyalty, 
and moved that favorable action be taken. But, of course, our petition 
was rejected. 
` One vexatious act after another convinced conservative New York 
that the King could not be coaxed to open the door of reconciliation. 
Sentiment crystallized against Great Britain. 

In May, 1776, a committee of the New York convention, consisting 
of John Morin Scott, Haring, Remsen, Lewis, Jay, Cuyler, and Broome, 
gave favorable consideration to the recommendation of the Continental 
Ccngress that independent State governments be established. Provi- 
sion was made for the election of a provincial congress with full power 
to establish such a government for New York. 

By action of this provincial congress, the freeholders and electors of 
the colony were called upon to elect deputies with “full powers for 
administering government, framing a constitution, and deciding the 
important question of independence.” Unfortunately, the new provincial 
congress which had bcen called for July 9, and could not meet until 
then, had no opportunity to instruct our delegates to approve the Decla- 
ration of Independence when it was up for adoption on July 4. 

However, the provincial congress met at White Plains on July 9, 
and that very day, by unanimous vote, directed our delegates in the 
Continental Congress to join their colleagues in enthusiastic approval 
of the Declaration. The stirring document was read to the Army and 
hailed with beat of drum. On the 15th, one tradition says, our dele- 
gates, beginning with William Floyd, signed the Declaration. But the 
evidence indicates it was on August 2, 1776, that the engrossed copy 
was signed by all those present on that particular day. 

Floyd and Livingston and Lewis and Morris immortalized them- 
selves, and preserved forever the fair fame of the Empire State by 
subscribing to this great document of human frecdom. There were wild 
rejoicings then, but we know now, far better than did our ancestors, 
the full significance of that day’s work. However, in the language of 
Samuel Adams, “the people seemed to recognize the resolution as 
though it was a decree promulgated from heaven.” In this they were 
right, I am sure we will all agree. 

Critics of Amerjca have stated that the founders of our country were 
men of wealth and aristocratic ideas. To the great credit of many of 
them, let it be recorded, they were not unwilling to sacrifice their wealth 
for the common good, and, if need be, to live as beggars do. 

The signers from our State are striking examples of the unselfish 
readiness of patriots to give their all for the cause of freedom. Every 
one of them was driven from home and fireside by the exigencies 
of war. 

The house of Lewis was burned and his wife was taken prisoner by 
the enemy. Morris left vast possessions to serve the colonies. Living- 
ston sacrificed his great mercantile business and in a time of special 
emergency sold his property to sustain the public credit. Floyd was 


driven from his farm and fireside and, as Lossing says, “for seven 


years he neither saw his property, nor derived any benefit from it. His 
house was used as a barrack for cavalry, and his livestock went to feed 
the enemy.” 

Education is thought by many to give men a certain aloofness of 
character. Of course, I dispute this on general principles, but turning 
again to our * signers ” what do we find? 

Livingston and Morris were graduates of Yale. Lewis was a student 
of the famous and exclusive Westminster School in England. Floyd 
alone was without schooling. 

Wealth and education were placed on the altar of liberty, alongside 
of brawn and muscle. There are no classes or factions or distinctions 
when the destinies of a freedom-loving people are at stake. Purity and 
decency and justice in government are equally compelling in palace and 
hovel, in cloistered hall and mart of trade, in the furrow and on the 
avenue. 

Lewis was the oldest of our signers and Floyd the youngest. Living- 
ston died long before the war ended. Lewis and Morris retired from 
Congress before the end, but Floyd continued his public service till the 
close of the Revolution and was elected a Member of the First National 
Congress under the Constitution. 

Not only were they Members of the Continental Congress, but Liv- 
ingston and Floyd were New York State senators as well. The former 
began his political career as a member of the New York City Board of 
Aldermen, representing the east ward in 1754. He held that office when 
our great metropolis had but 10,000 inhabitants. 

With the exception of Livingston all our signers had military experi- 
ence. Lewis was an aid to General Mercer in the French war and was 
taken prisoner at Fort Oswego. Both Morris and Floyd were major 
generals in the militia. Livingston died in 1778, or his fighting spirit 
would have driven him into the Army. 

William Floyd was a farmer, the son, the grandson, and the great 
grandson of American farmers. To till the soil was in his blood. He 
left the region he had honored and which had honored him for so many 
years. Abandoning Long Island in 1802, Floyd migrated to wild land 
he had purchased on the headwaters of the Mohawk. This is in a 
region now a part of Oneida County. 
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Although Floyd never made a speech in his life, his new neighbors 
soon discovered him, for we find him a presidential elector in 1804 and 
again in 1820. One commentator said of him that Floyd ‘“ voted for 
Thomas Jefferson whenever he had an opportunity.” As a matter of 
fact, he was an elector and did vote for Jefferson in 1800 and again 
in 1804, Of course, he voted for Monroe in 1820, as he did for General 
Washington in 1792. 

Every New Yorker can hold up his head in proper pride over the 
important part taken by our forebears in the exciting events preceding, 
during, and after the Revolution. The war could not have been won 
without the men and money furnished by our Colony. It could not 
have been won without the patriotic enthusiasm of our ancestors. 

Among the sterling patriots of that time at least four men -will stand 
out as shining examples of unselfish devotion to a cause. Francis 
Lewis, Philip Livingston, Lewis Morris, and William Floyd must ever 
be counted as near the top in any list of America’s immortals. 


DECISIONS OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE COM MISSION 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
enter a motion to reconsider the vote whereby Senate Resolu- 
tion 334 was passed the other day. It is out of order, I know, 
because I have let too much time expire; but I desire to enter 
the motion, and talk with the members of the committee to see 
if they will not consent to a reconsideration. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. What is the resolution? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. What is the resolution, Mr. 
President? . 

Mr. CURTIS. The resolution was to print as a Senate docu- 
ment a digest of the decisions of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. I have found that it will cost about $50,000 just 
for the printing alone, to say nothing about the compilation; 
and I should like to talk with the committee about it before 
further action is taken. If any member of the committee 
objects, I will withdraw the request. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Was it the Senator’s reso- 
ution ? 

Mr. CURTIS. Oh, no. I did not object to it the other day, 
and I felt that I rather neglected my duty in letting a matter 
of that kind go through. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
a motion? 

Mr. CURTIS. Just entering the motion. 

Mr. SMITH. What was the purport of the resolution—that 


The Senator is just entering 


there should be a digest of all the activities of the Interstate 


Commerce Commission? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes; and I am advised that it will cost 
$50,000 for the printing alone. 

Mr. SMITH. Is it a digest of their activities from the day 
they started? 

Mr. CURTIS. I do not know how far back it goes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Kansas? The Chair hears none, and the 
motion will be received and lie upon the table. 


REGULATION OF RADIO COMMUNICATION 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I understand the milk bill is still 
the unfinished business before: the Senate. I attempted yes- 
terday to call up the conference report on H. R. 9971, the radio 
bill, but some Senators wanted a little more time regarding 
it. I had hoped that I might be able to call up the conference 
report on the radio bill to-day. 

I want to remind the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LEX- 
ROOT], who has charge of the unfinished business, that the 
condition is every day growing worse and worse regarding radio. 
From eight to a dozen new broadcasting stations are being put on 
the air and increasing the confusion. Already those of us who 
are connected with the radio legislation are receiving tele- 
grams that the senders’ radio sets have been made worthless 
by the confusion in the air. The bill has a provision under 
which, as soon as it is signed, the further granting of licenses 
shall cease. I should like to know the attitude of the Senator 
from Wisconsin as to permitting me to bring up the conference 
report some time this afternoon. 

“Mr, BORAH. Mr. President, may I say, first, that I do not 
desire to delay action upon the radio measure, but there are 
some features connected with the bill as it now comes to the 
Senate which require a good deal of examination. I do not 
believe that we can make progress by trying to bring it up 
this afternoon. So far as I am concerned I shall endeavor 
after to-day not to delay it except to say what I have to say 
concerning the terms of the bill; but until yesterday afternoon 
I was not able to get hold of the matter to consider it. I 
would like to have it go over until to-morrow. I do not believe 
it will delay its enactment to do so. 

Mr. DILL. I want to be as reasonable as possible in this 
matter, and I recognize that this is new legislation with which 
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Senators are not familiar; so, in view of the Senator’s state- 
ment, I will not make a motion to-day to take up the con- 
ference report, but I must give notice that to-morrow I shall, if 
necessary, move to take up the conference report. I feel I owe 
that to the country and to the radio industry. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, if the measure is as I feel it 
ought to be, I shall detain the Senate but a few minutes; but, 
on the other hand, if there are some provisions which have been 
eliminated, as I understand they have, I think it is worthy of 
considerable attention. 

Mr. DILL. I have no desire to limit discussion when the 
conference report shall come before the Senate. What I want 
to do is to have it taken up so that the Senate may act on it, 
because delay has already been very great. 


TAX REDUCTION 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that on Friday of this week at 2 o’clock a vote be taken upon 
Senate Resolution 336 and any amendments that may be offered 
thereto. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President. after a conference with the 
chairman of the Committee on Finance and others, I have no 
objection to that request, and I hope consent will be given. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. WATSON. What is the resolution to which the Senator 
from Mississippi refers? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President-—— 

The VICK PRESIDENT. ‘The clerk will read the resolution. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 336) submitted 
by Mr. Harrison, January 28, 1927, as follows: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate that permanent tar 
legislation should be enacted during the present session of the Con- 
gress, providing for tax reduction sufficient to absorb the surplus in 
the Treasury resulting from revenue received under the tax laws now 
in force. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like to inquire about 
the debate on the resolution. Is the request of the Senator from 
Mississippi for a vote at that time? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. The resolution, I understand, has been con- 
sidered by the Senate during my absence on account of illness 
for more ‘than a week? 

Mr. HARRISON. The resolution has been discussed. 

Mr. NORRIS. Therefore, I do not wish to delay the resolu- 
tion, but I merely want to discuss it briefly and I should like to 
have some provision made in the request to enable me to do so. 
I have not even heard the resolution read until this morning. 
I am not familiar with the debate which has been had upon it, 
pace I know that the resolution has been debated at some 
ength. 

Mr. HARRISON. Of course, the unanimous-consent request 
would not preclude a discussion of the resolution, because I 
hope that before 2 o’clock on Friday it will come before the 
Senate and can then be discussed. 

Mr. NORRIS. But in order to discuss the resolution we 
would probably, under the unanimous-consent agreement, have 
to discuss it when it was not officially before the Senate. 

Mr. HARRISON. Would the Senator from Kansas object, 
then, to having the unanimous-consent agreement provide that 
after the morning business on Friday the resolution shall be 
laid before the Senate and that at not later than 2.o’clock the 
vote shall be taken upon it? 

Mr. CURTIS. I should have no objection to that, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. WILLIS. Why does not the Senator from Mississippi 
put into the resolution some limitation of the debate? One 
Senator might get the floor and occupy the whole time. Some 
of us want to speak five minutes, perhaps, on the resolution. 

Mr. CURTIS. I do not think there will be any danger of 
one Senator occupying the whole time. The resolution has been 
pretty thoroughly discussed. I think the Senator from Nebraska 
probably will not take more than a few minutes. 

Mr. WILLIS. I myself shall not want more than 5 or 10 
minutes on the resolution, but I should like that much time. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I will yield to the Senator 
from Ohio my time. 

Mr. WILLIS. I thank the Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the proposed 
unanimous-consent agreement? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I am in much the same state 
of mind as is the Senator from Nebraska. Does the proposal 
made by the Senator from Mississippi contemplate a debate in 
excess of one hour? 


Mr. HARRISON. It does not. 
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Mr. McNARY. Then I understand under the proposed unani- 
mous-consent agreement by the Senator’ from Mississippi that 
the Vice President will lay before the Senate for consideration 
the resolution at 1 o’clock and that at not later than 2 o’clock 
a final vote would be taken upon it. 

Mr. HARRISON. After the approval of the Journal of the 
preceding day and routine morning business shall have been 
concluded on Friday the resolution would be laid before the 
Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS. But the morning business might go on until 
2 o'clock. 

Mr. MOSES. Routine morning business would not take that 
long. 

Mr. HARRISON. I take it that we shall adjourn on Thurs- 
day; but if we wish to do so we could take a recess to-morrow 
night and thus have two hours for debate on the resolution. I 
do not think there will be any great amount of discussion. 

Mr. McNARY. If the debate shall be concluded at 2 o’clock 
and the debate will not exceed one hour or the time between 
the close of morning business and 2 o’clock I should have no 
objection. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to suggest to the Senator from 
Mississippi that we might get in this predictment;: The routine 
morning business might take us until 2 o’clock. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Ob, no. 

Mr. NORRIS. It might. Suppose we have a resolution com- 
ing over from a preceding day. That is morning business that 
is subject to debate. Will not the Senator be willing to say 
that after the routine morning business is finished the resolu- 
tion shall be laid before the Senate, and that not later than two 
hours thereafter it shall be voted on? 

Mr. HARRISON. That is entirely agreeable to me. 

Mr. LENROOT. Would it not be well to provide that at the 
conclusion of morning business the resolution shall be taken up? 

Mr. CURTIS. That would give at least an hour. 

Mr. HARRISON. That would be satisfactory to me, if it 
would be satisfactory to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris]. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, under the proposed 
agreement, any one Senator might gain the floor and consume 
the whole time. Would that be permissible and proper? 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not think any Senator would do that, 
but I have no objection to a limitation of 10 minutes on each 
speech. I think there should be some limitation, and I ask 
that there be incorporated in the resolution the phrase “that 
no Senator shall speak longer than 10 minutes on the resolution 
or any amendment thereto.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the proposed 
unanimous-consent agreement. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Ordered, by unanimous consent, That at the conclusion of the morn- 
ing business, and not later than 1 o'clock p. m., on the calendar day 
of Friđay, February 4, 1927, the resolution (S. Res. 336) favoring 
permanent tax-reduction legislation during the present session of Con- 
gress be laid before the Senate for consideration; that at not later 
than 2 o'clock p, m. the Senate proceed to vote, without further dce- 
bate, on the resolution or any amendment that may be proposed 
thereto; and that no Senator shall speak more than once or longer 
than 10 minutes upon the resolution or any amendment offered thereto. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the agreement is entered into. l 


IMPORTATION OF MILK AND CREAM 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
11768) to regulate the importation of milk and cream into the 
United States for the purpose of promoting the dairy industry 
of the United States and protecting the public health. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from New York to the committee amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND. I send to the desk an amendment and 
also a copy for the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York has 
one amendment pending to the committee amendment, which 
will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The Senator from New York proposes to 
amend the committee amendment on page 4, line 14, after the 
numeral “2,” by inserting a comma and the numeral “4”; also 
the same amendment on line 20. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I can not consent to the 
acceptance of that amendment. It relates to the bacterial 
count of milk and applies not only to raw milk, but to Pas- 
teurized milk as well. I am very anxious for action upon this 
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bill and I ask for a vote on the amendment, and hope it will 
be rejected. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Wisconsin is entirely right, because, as the debate progressed 
the other day, it was apparent that the amendment as I offered 
it was an incomplete amendment. I desire now to perfect my 
amendment, and I trust the Senator from Wisconsin will un- 
derstand why I do so. I wish to modify it by inserting the 
numeral “4,” and then in the next line, line 15, after the 
numeral “2,” to insert the word “raw,” so that it will read: 


The Secretary of Agriculture is directed to waive the requirements 
of paragraphs 2, 4, and 5 of section 2 of this act in so far as the same 
relate to raw milk— 


And so forth. 

That, I think, answers the objection of the Senator from 
Wisconsin. Certainly Pasteurized milk should come in under 
the provision of the amendment as stated. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, while the amendment the 
Senator now proposes is not so objectionable as the first amend- 
ment, I will say that this very matter was fully presented to 
the committee—although I am not a member of it—and the 
conimittee gave it very thorough consideration and concluded 
that it ought not to be incorporated. I hope the amendment 
will be rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. [Putting the question.] The Chair is in doubt. 

Mr. COPELAND. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. LENROOT. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BRUCE. I have just come into the Chamber, and I do 
not know what the amendment is. I will ask the Senator from 
Wisconsin whether or not he favors the amendment. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; I am opposing the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont]. 
I transfer that pair to the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
RANSDELL] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. GILLETT (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNpDERwoop] to the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. WELLER] and vote “yea.” 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE (when Mr. SxHrpsTean’s name was 
called). I desire to announce that the senior Senator from 
Minnesota is confined to his home by illness. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I desire to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. Simmons] is absent on account of illness. He has a pair 
with the senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Harre vp]. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to announce the fol- 
lowing general pairs: 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. STANFIELD] with the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Tyson]; and 

The Senator from Indiana iMr. Warsox] with the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Swanson]. 

Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. REED], the junior Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Hawes], and the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SMITH] are necessarily detained on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 32, nays 44, as follows: 


YEAS—32 
Ashurst Edwards Harris Robinson, Ark. 
Bayard Ferris Harrison Sheppard 
Bratton Fietcher Heflin Steck 
Caraway reorge Jones, N. Mex Stephens 
Copeland Gerry Kin Trammell 
Dale Gillett McKellar Walsh, Mass. 
Dill tlass Mayfield Walsh, Mont. 
Edge Greene Overman Wheeler 

NAYS—44 
Bingham Goff McNary Pittman 
Borah Gould Means Reed, Pa. 
Broussard Hale Metcalf Robinson, Ind. 
Bruce Howell Moses Sackett 
Cameron Jones, Wash. Norbeck Schall 
Capper Kendrick Notris Shortridge 
Curtis Keyes Nye Smoot 
Deneen La Follette Oddie Stewart 
Ernst Lenroot Pepper Wadsworth 
Fess McLean Phipps Warren 
Frazier McMaster Pine Willis 

NOT VOTING—19 

Blease Hawes Shipstead Tyson 
Couzens Johnson Simmons Underwood 
du Pont Neely Smith Watson 
Goodin Ransdell Stanfield Weller 
Harrel Reed. Mo. Swanson 


So Mr. CopELANn’s amendment to the amendment, made as 
in Committee of the Whole, was rejected. 
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Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I send forward the next 
amendment and ask to have it stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate first must concur in 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment was concurred in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York offers 
an amendment, which will be stated. 

The Cuirr CLERK. On page 3, line 19, after the words 
“United States,” it is proposed to insert the following: 


Provided further, That the Secretary of Agriculture shall accept a 
duly certified statement of the health department of any municipality 
having a field force of milk inspectors that the provisions of section 
2 of this act have been complied with; but when milk or cream is ad- 
mitted under this proviso, it must not be sold outside the municipality 
issuing such certificate, and any person making such a sale shall be 
subjected to fine, imprisonment, or other penalty provided by this act. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, this is an amendment 
which is requested by the health department of the city of 
New York. It is of interest not only to the health department 
of New York City but to the health departments of Portland, 
Me., of Boston, of Philadelphia, of Buffalo, of Cleveland, of 
Toledo, of Detroit. of Indianapolis, of Chicago, of Milwaukee, 
of St. Paul, of Minneapolis, of Portland, Oreg., and of the State 
of Washington. 

Unless this amendment is adopted and the bill perfected by it, 
it will mean that whether or not milk shall be supplied to the 
cities in the season of the year when there is a very small sup- 
ply, in the wintertime, will be wholly in the hands of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. No matter bow efficient may be the 
health organization in any one of the cities I have mentioned, 
no matter how much higher may be the standards of any one 
of these cities—and, so fur as several of them are concerned. 
they are higher than any standard set up by the Agricultural 
Department—no matter how well equipped the city may be to 
make these inspections or how anxious it may be to make them 
in order that there may be a larger supply of milk, they can 
not be made by the city, and the milk can not be admitted, 
unless the Department of Agriculture says so. 

I assume that this amendment will have the same fate that 
the amendment just voted upon had; but I want to say to every 
Senator who voted against the last amendment proposed that 
he voted for a decreased supply of milk to the great cities of 
this country. 

The amendment which I am proposing now does not weaken 
this bill. I do not care how eloquent the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin may be in his opposition to these amendments; he can not 
be any more earnest and enthusiastic over the passage of the 
general principles of his bill than I am; but this bill is very de- 
fective in certain particulars, and this amendment is presented 
to improve the proposed law. 

The amendment which I have proposed will do this: If there 
is a shortage of milk in any one of these cities, and the authori- 
ties find that in Canada, nearer the city than any of the open 
spaces of the United States, there is a supply of milk. the 
health authorities of the city are permitted to make the inspec- 
tions which are provided for by this bill. Upon presentation of 
a certificate from the health authorities to the Secretary of 
Agriculture that these inspections have been made, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture is obligated to issue the permit and allow 
the milk to come in. 

Mr. President, it is perfectly absurd to think that the De- 
partment of Agriculture, with the limited funds at its disposal, 
can make up an inspectorial force sufficient to go along the 
great Canadian line three or four thousand miles and provide 
the inspections necessary to make effective this bill. So what 
will happen? The bill will shut out from the United States 
these supplies of milk which are needed by citizens of this 
country. 

I should think that every Senator from New England having 
at heart the interests of Portland, Concord, Boston, New Haven, 
Hartford, and Providence, would be interested in seeing to it 
that a provision is made that the health officials of those cities, 
with the fine facilities they have for making these inspections, 
should be permitted to make them. Then we come to Ohio, 
with its great cities of Cleveland and Toledo near the Canadian 
border, and the State of Michigan, with Detroit on the Canadian 
border, and Illinois, with Chicago within reach of Canada, and 
Milwaukee and St. Paul and Minneapolis and the western cities 
near the border. There is a supply of milk which, under condi- 
tions which safeguard the safety of the people, could be brought 
in and sold to the inhabitants of those cities. 

I have made an effort to meet the objections raised the other 
day by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LENRoor], and I con- 
sidered his criticism a very proper one. He said it would not 
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be fair, as the amendment was first written, to have the health 
authorities of the city of New York make an inspection, and 
then permit the milk so inspected to be sold anywhere else in 
the United States. I saw the point of that at once. This amend- 
ment is written in such a way, Mr. President, that the health 
authorities of New York, for instance, may make the inspections 
provided for in this bill, certify to the Secretary of Agriculture 
that the inspections have been made and he will issue a permit 
for the admission of that milk to be sold where? To be sold no- 
where except in the city of New York. Likewise the health offi- 
cials of the city of Portland, Me., or of Boston, or of New 
Haven, or of Chicago, or of St. Paul or Minneapolis could make 
the inspection, and then permit the milk so inspected in any one 
city to be sold only in the city making those inspections. 

I contend that that is a fair and just amendment and ought 
to be enacted into law. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, where would the bill operate 
if the Senator’s amendment were adopted? I do not under- 
stand that there would be any place where it would operate if 
all these inspections were made. 

Mr. COPELAND. There are a great many cities in my State, 
a hundred or more cities of considerable size, and yet not big 
enough to have the inspectorial force, which nobody knows bet- 
ter than the Senator from Michigan, with his wide experience 
in municipal life, are essential to good health. No one of those 
cities is big enough to have such a force, and it could not make 
the inspections. 

I think the bill presented by the Senator from Wisconsin is 
a splendid bill in that it makes provision for the protection of 
the smaller cities and the rural communities against the impor- 
tation of low-grade milk. In the wintertime, no doubt, there 
are times when it is very difficult to get enough milk to supply 
the great city of Detroit, with a million or more people, depend- 
ing upon Michigan for its supply of milk. Under the opera- 
tion of this bill, if the health commissioner of the city of 
Detroit could go into Canada and develop a source of supply 
and satisfy himself that that was milk worthy of being sold in 
Detroit, he would permit it to come in. But there are cities 
like Lansing, Bay City, Saginaw, Jackson, Albion, Cadillac, and 
other cities in Michigan where there are no field health forces. 
They would not be protected against the importation of this 
low-grade milk, while the city of Detroit, through its magnifi- 
cent health department—and there is no better anywhere— 
would protect its citizens by seeing to it that its own high 
standards were maintained. I trust that I have made an 
answer which convinces the Senator. 

Mr. President, I do not know what more I can say. I want 
to repeat what I have said several times, that I am in hearty 
sympathy with this bill. It is not right that the farmers of 
my State or of any other Northern State next to the border of 
Canada should be required by the health officials of those 
States and of the great cities within them to maintain expensive 
standards; it is not fair for them to have to compete with 
farmers across the border, only a few miles away, who are not 
required at present to maintain those standards. The bill, 
therefore, is a good bill, as I see it, and in the interest of jus- 
tice and fair play. 

As written at present. however, the bill works against the 
interests of the cities. I regret that I have to speak so often 
of my own city, but I am sure Senators will forgive me, because 
I know the health conditions there so well. I know that if this 
bill is passed without any amendments there will be cut off from 
my city tens of thousands of quarts of milk per day which, if 
we were permitted to make the inspections, which would be 
inspections higher in standard than the one proposed, could 
come into our city. That is true of the city of Cleveland, it is 
true of the city of Toledo, it is true of the city of Buffalo, it is 
true of these various western cities—particularly true of 
Chicago. 

Mr. President, I have thus presented the matter. I urge 
upon Senators its importance. I wish I might induce the chair- 
man of the committee to look kindly upon it. I urge Senators 
to adopt the amendment, and if Senators have any confidence 
in me, let me say to them that the amendment which I propose 
does not lower the standard of milk which will be brought into 
this country, but the milk brought to these particular cities will 
come in under a higher standard than that proposed by the bill. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I am greatly distressed by the 
remarks which have been made just now by the Senator from 
New York, to whom we have all been accustomed to look for 
leadership in health matters. On the 4th day of January this 
year this bill was pending before the Senate. On that oceasion 
the Senator from New York made the following statement: 
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The milk covered by the provisions of the bill is not a large quantity, 
being about 60,000 quarts a day, whereas the consumption in New York 
City is 3,000,000 quarts a day. 


Pretermitting some that is not material, further on the 
Senator said: 


So, in order that the cities and communities in New York and New 
England receiving Canadian milk may have the same protection as 
regards milk from Canada as they have for milk from our own States, 
we are asking for the passage of tbis bill, which, I think, is a very 
proper bill. 


On the 4th day of January this was a good bill. On this 
day, the 2d of February, it has deteriorated and become a 
dangerous measure, as I understand the Senator. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I was going to read a little further from the 
Senator’s speech. I will yield, however, at this point. 

Mr. COPELAND, Suppose I confess at once that I said 
that. The Senator was not here the other day when I told the 
anecdote of Franklin and Washington, when they were out 
having tea 

Mr. WILLIS. I heard that. It is a good story. 

Mr. COPELAND. This is what I want to say: This bill is a 
subtle bill. I do not mean that it was intended to be subtle, 
but when we come to study it we find defects in it. Persons 
Who are very much interested in this matter, like the health 
commissioner of New York City—— 

Mr. WILLIS. Just there let me interrupt the Senator, if I 
may, because that was the next thing I was going to read. 
It seemed to me, when I listened to the Senator on January 4, 
that he was making a particularly strong argument. The 
Senator then said: 


On the contrary, the health commissioner of New York City is 
extremely anxious that the imported milk shall come in, but in doing 
so it must conform to tbe hygienic standards to which our own milk 
conforms. The bill can have no possible effect upon the price of milk. 


It is a fact, then, that at that time the health commissioner 
of New York City was favorable to the passage of this bil, 
is it not? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I think I may say that the 
health commissioner of New York City is favorable to the 
passage of this bill now if these amendments are added. I am 
sure the Senator from Ohio has no desire to make use of any 
statement that was made the other day when, in the light of 
more knowledge and more study, it uppears that there are 
defects in the bill. 

Let me say to the Senator from Ohio that I am in favor of 
this bill. I am just as enthusiastic for the bill now as I was 
when I spoke on the 4th of January, if that is the date. 

Mr. WILLIS. That is the date. 

Mr. COPELAND. But there are certain defects which have 
been made apparent from more careful study. The Senator 
knows very well that as we proceed in committees to study 
matters—— 

Mr. WILLIS. I do not criticize the Senator. 

Mr. COPELAND. We find after a while defects which were 
not apparent at first. 

The Senator is interested in this bill. He comes from a 
border State, and there are great cities in his State which 
receive a supply of milk from Canada. There are smaller cities 
which he desires to protect against impure milk from Canada. 
But I am not proposing to defeat this bill. I am asking merely 
that the Senate may perfect the bill, so that when it is passed 
it will be a bill of which we may be proud. 

I want to say to my friend from Ohio that on mature con- 
sideration and more careful study, not alone on my part, but 
on the part of experts in this matter, we are convinced that 
there are certain defects in the bill which should be remedied ; 
and if those defects are cured, there can be no more enthusi- 
astic supporter of the bill than I shall be. 

I think if those who take the other view, who are So anxious 
to pass the bill that they hardly realize our position, would 
stop a moment simply to consider how we feel about it now and 
would help us to perfect the bill we would puss it with the 
enthusiasm which we would like to have. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I thank the Senator for his 
very frank statement. The Senator understands I had no dis- 
position and have no disposition to criticize him for changing 
his position. I was simply calling attention to the fact that 
I was able, on the 4th of January, fully to agree with the Sena- 
tor’s position. I very much fear that the amendments which 
he now proposes may interfere with the passage of the bill. 
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I had forgotten the circumstance, and no doubt everybody 
else had, but in looking at the Recorp I am reminded that on 
that very day I made some brief observations in regard to the 
bill, calling attention to the fact, as the Senator has just stated, 
that there are great cities in Ohio that are interested in this 
measure. 

I want to say to the Senator that, so far as I am advised, 
our health authorities are in favor of the bill now, as they 
were then; there has been no change in their viewpoint. I 
should feel that it would be a very serious mistake if anything 
were done that would interfere with the passage of this bill, 
and I fear the amendments may. 

Mr. COPELAND. I hope the Senator will not sit down for 
a moment. Let me say one thing to the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio—and I wish I could choose words to say this to him 
in a way that would carry conviction. 

Let me refer to the city of Cleveland, with its fine, energetic 
health department, making careful inspection, as it does, of 
the milk supply and of the milk furnished to the city of Cleve- 
land. It certainly does not weaken the bill to permit the health 
authorities of the city of Cleveland to make these inspections 
and to certify to the Secretary of Agriculture that they have 
been made. No other part of Ohio could be benefited or could 
suffer, whichever way it may be put, by reason of this dele- 
gated power given to the health officials of Cleveland, because 
under the amendment the milk so inspected would be sold only 
in the city of Cleveland and nowhere else. Apparently I have 
more confidence in the health officials of the city of Cleveland 
‘than has the Senator from Ohio. I know they would not let. 
down the bars. I know that the health officials of the city 
of Toledo and the city of Columbus, and the very energetic 
health commissioner of the city of Cincinnati would not let 
down the bars. We are not proposing to have milk come into 
any part of Ohio which is not inspected milk. The only ques- 
tion at issue is, Shall that inspection be made by the Secretary 
of Agriculture with a limited force and 3,000 miles of border 
line to cover, or shall some of it be made by the health com- 
missioner of the city of Cleveland or of the city of Cincin- 
Pal or any other city in Ohio? That is the point we have in 
mind. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. I have just read the Senator’s amendment 
-and I should like to have his opinion as to the wisdom of a 
policy which would put into the hands of the local officials of 
any municipality the final determination as to the enforcement 
of a Federal act. 

Mr. COPELAND. Let me in reply to the Senator call atten- 
tion to the language of the bill on page 3, beginning in line 6: 


Provided, That in lieu of the inspections to be made by or under the 
direction of the Secretary of Agriculture he may, in his discretion, ac- 
cept a duly certified statement signed by a duly accredited official of an 
authorized department of any foreign government and/or of any State 
of the United States or any municipality thereof. 


Diseretion on his part is provided for in the bill. I am pro- 
posing that so far as these municipalities are concerned, having 
inspectatorial forces and machinery to deal with a problem of 
this sort, the law shall be written so that the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall accept these certificates. 

Mr. WILLIS. That is exactly the matter about which I wish 
to inquire. The bill, as the Senator has correctly stated, pro- 
vides that the Secretary of Agriculture “may” in his discre- 
tion accept these certifications; in other words, we keep a Fed- 
eral official in control of the matter. The Senator in his amend- 
ment proposes that the Secretary of Agriculture “ shall” accept 
the statement. That is quite a different thing. 

Mr. COPELAND. It is a different thing and it is intended to 
be different. Let me again remind the Senator that the flow 
of milk throughout the year is hot uniform. I do not know 
that the Senator was ever on a farm. 

Mr. WILLIS. Oh, my! 

Mr. COPELAND. I was born on one and live on one. 

Mr. WILLIS. If the Senator is going into that question, we 
can discuss the matter upon equal terms, then. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator knows that cows usually 
freshen in the spring and that the meadows are lush in the 
springtime and early summer. That is fortunate for the 
people of the great cities because there is a greater demand in 
a temperance city like New York for milk in the springtime as 
a beverage than there is in the wintertime. But when the 
wintertime comes there is a material shortage of milk. My 
farmer colleague from Ohio knows that there are certain sea- 
sons of the year when a cow does not give any milk. Has the 
Senator observed that? 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes. 
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Mr. COPELAND. Multiplying that one cow known to the 
Senator from Ohio by the 23,000,000 giving milk in the United 
States, we can readily see that at times there must be a tre- 
mendously limited supply of milk or even no milk. That is 
what happens. Now, why. did I write the provision making it 
obligatory upon the Secretary of Agriculture to give these per- 
mits? It was in order that there should be no doubt that the 
inspections would be made and the milk permitted to come, 
particularly in the dry season. 

If the Senator has ever submitted anything to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, he has not, as I have not, any criticism 
to offer of that department. I notice that my friend the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Kina] was a little critical the other day. 
I think they have very many able men in that department. I 
believe the Department of Agriculture is serving a great pur- 
pose. By my vote I am glad to increase its appropriations and 
its influence because I think the people of the country benefit by 
it, not alone the people on the farms but the people in the cities. 
We need to aid agriculture because unless we can have pros- 
perity on the farm we can not have it in the city. But thatisa 
matter to discuss at another time. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President 

Mr. COPELAND. The health commissioner of Cleveland is 
very greatly concerned when there is any lack of supply of milk. 
If one thing can be more important than another when they are 
both so very important, a supply of pure milk, so far as certain 
age-groups are concerned, is more important than a supply of 
pure water for a city. There must be no failure or interruption 
of the flow of milk, so we propose to demand of the Secretary 
of Agriculture that he shall issue these permits in certain 
instances. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, will the Senator vield? 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator from Wisconsin had risen and 
I should like first to yield to him. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I know that the Senator from 
New York means to be entirely fair, and it may shorten the 
the discussion somewhat if I ask him this question. Does not 
the Senator see that if his amendment is adopted, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture might make inspection and from such in- 
spection find that there is violation of the law, and yet if the 
Senator’s amendment were adupted it would compel the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to accept a certificate of some municipality 
as against his own inspection. 

Mr. WILLIS. May I ask a question just there, and then 
the Senator from New York can answer both questions, which 
are really closely connected? The Senator from New York callis 
attention to the fact that at certain seasons of the year there 
is a diminution in the supply of milk. Just at that period, when 
there is temporarily a shortage in the milk supply, would be the 
time when there would be the greatest temptation to let impure 
milk come into the market. It is just at that place, if ever, 
that Federal control is needed the most. It seems to me, there- 
fore, that he is proposing to weaken the bill at the very time 
and place where it really ought to be the strongest. For that 
reason I think the Senator’s amendment is very dangerous. l 

Mr. COPELAND. That is a very natural thought for the 
Senator to have, but as a matter of fact it is because the health 
commissioners or the individual health commissioner does not 
want to lower the standard, that he seeks to go where there is 
a possible supply of milk, in order that he may supply the city 
and at the same time supply it with good milk. The country 
can always get low-grade milk, let me say to the Senator from 
Ohio. We want milk from Canada. We want it from Canada 
because there is so much good milk to be had there. But we 
do not want it to come in uuless we are sure it is of high 
quality. 

Let me say to the Senator from Wisconsin that I do not know 
how far the Secretary of Agriculture would feel free to go in 


expressing his opinion about the matter, but I know how glad 


he would be to feel that he was reenforced in his efforts to 
maintain a flow of high-grade milk and to have the assistance 
of the health departments of New York, Boston, Cleveland, and 
the other large cities which have been mentioned. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the Senator think that the Secretary . 
of Agriculture should be compelled to accept a certificate con- 
trary to the findings of his own inspectors? 

Mr. COPELAND. No; I do not. 

Mr. LENROOT. That would be the result of his amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND. If I thought for an instant that that state 
of affairs would ever come about I would be against it. But it 
is perfectly absurd to say that the health commissioner of 
Cleveland would ever certify to conditions which go to make a 
standard lower than the one proposed by the city. 

Mr. President, I have tried to present the matter in all fair- 
ness, and I think I have done so. I want to say in closing that 
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' to defeat my amendment will mean the deprivation of thou- 


sands of the children of the country of good milk, pure milk, 
because there’ will not be field force enough or machinery 
enough on the part of the Secretary of Agriculture to make the 
careful inspections which are necessary to carry out the high 
purposes of the bill. So, Mr. President, because I believe in 
pure milk and because I want to see every citizen of the country 
as soon aS may be consume a quart of milk every day—that 
ought to be the standard of every household, that every indi- 
vidual should have a quart of milk every day—I want to see 
the milk supply increased so long as it is pure milk, because 
milk is not only a precious food for certain conditions, but it 
may also be the most dangerous of poisons under certain condi- 
tions. Because I want to have an unvarying supply of milk in 
high grade, not alone for the rural districts, but for the great 
cities of the country, I have proposed what I think is a measure 
to strengthen the bill and not in any sense to defeat its purpose. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I wish to say a word further. 
In the first place, the Senator from New York asks us to accept 
an amendment with regard to certificates which his own State 
board of health in the State of New York will not accept from 
any city in New York under its health code. The city of 
Buffalo might have a force of inspectors, but under the State 
law or code the State board of health will not accept a certifi- 
cate from the city of Buffalo that the provisions of the code 
have been complied with. So it is rather strange that the Sena- 
tor from New York should ask the Federal Government to do 
ee that would not be permitted in his own State of New 

or 

Mr. COPELAND. 
consin yield to me? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. . 

Mr. COPELAND. The city of New York has its own standard 
and enforces it entirely separate and apart from any other 
municipality in New York. 

Mr. LENROOT. I understand that. I referred to the city of 
Buffalo or the city of Albany or to any other city of New York 
other than the city of New York. I ask the Senator, would 
the State board of health accept any certificate from any of 
these cities that the code had been complied with? 

Mr. COPELAND. I can not speak for the present very efti- 
cient commissioner of health of New York 

Mr. LENROOT. But they are governed by the code. 

Mr: COPELAND. But I wish to say, so far as I am con- 
cerned, if I were health commissioner of the State of New York, 
I should be delighted to accept the standard. 

Mr. LENROOT. But the Senator would not be permitted to 
do that without changing the code. 

Mr. COPELAND. Changing the law, the Senator means? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. That may well be. 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly. So the Senator is asking Con- 
gress to do something for the Federal Government that his own 
State of New York under its own laws does not permit under 
like circumstances. 

Mr. COPELAND. The State has not refused to do it. 

Mr. LENROOT. It is not in the law of the Senator's State. 

Mr. COPELAND. No: it is not so written. 

Mr. LENROOT. Surely, then, that is a very good reason why 
it should not be written in this proposed law. 

Mr. COPELAND. Iam glad that the Senator feels that such 
an argument is conclusive. 

Mr. LENROOT. Further than that, my friend is somewhat 
inconsistent, it seems to me, because a moment ago he stated 
that the Secretary of Agriculture would be delighted to have 
all of the assistance and cooperation of the boards of health of 
various municipalities. If that be true, then this amendment 
is not necessary, for, as the Senator has pointed out, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is already given discretion to accept cer- 
tificates from these very municipalities that paragraphs 1, 2, 
and 3 of section 2 have been complied with. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator realizes, however, that there 
might be a Pharaoh who knew not Joseph ; there might come 
into power a Secretary of Agriculture who did not take that 
view. 

Mr. LENROOT. But he is given the power to do it. 

Mr. COPELAND. I think when we write the law, if we can 
write into it something which can not lower the standard pro- 

posed by the bill but which will guarantee to citizens of the 
various cities of the country a larger supply ` of pure milk, we 
are very shortsighted if we do not do it. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator assumes something that dees 


Mr. President, will the Senator from Wis- 


not at all necessarily follow; and I want to come to that next.: 
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It is not safe to assume, Mr. President, that every municipality 
in the United States will have and enforce higher standards 
than are provided for by this bill. It has occurred in times 
past and it may occur in the future that undue influence will 
be used upon municipal authorities. I am not going into that, 
but we can all recollect some instances of that character. 

Mr, COPELAND. Mr. President, I trust that the Senator 
will not hesitate to go as far as he likes. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; I am not going to do that. I merely 
speak of the possibility, which every Senator must realize, of 
undue influence being exerted upon city authorities; and it 
might well be that, as a result of such influence, we should 
have a case where the agents of the Department of Agriculture 
had found that milk was produced which did not comply with 
the law, and yet, if the Senator’s amendment were adopted, 
«the Department of Agriculture would be compelled to accept 
the certificate that the law had been complied with, when his 
own Officials had found to the contrary. There could not be any 
question about that, Mr. President. 

So far as any shortage of milk is concerned, in view of the 
discretion that is imposed in the bill, certainly the Senator 
need have no fear that there will be any shortage of pure 
milk in the city of New York; and certainly the Senator 
from New York does not wish that there be shipped into the 
city of New York milk of any other character to poison the 
babies of New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me, I desire to ask him, has the Senator from New York 
proposed any such thing? 

Mr. LENROOT. Under the bill the Secretary of Agriculture 
would have the discretion to accept those certificates. 

Mr. COPELAND. Has the Senator from New York proposed 
that milk be shipped into his State that would poison the 
babies of New York? 

Mr. LENROOT.: No; but the Senator referred to a future 
Secretary of Agriculture; I referred to a future city adminis- 
tration of New York. I certainly know that when the Sena- 
tor was commissioner of health nothing of that kind could 
ever arise; but it is just as fair to assume that undue influence 
may at some time in the future be used in the city of New 
York to bring about the issuance of certificates that are not 
true in fact as it is to assume that the Secretary of Agriculture 
at some time in the future might not have that solicitude for 
the city of New York which any ordinary Secretary of Agri- 
culture should have. 

Lastly, Mr. President, it is an unthinkable thing to me that 
we would allow a municipality anywhere in the United States 
to determine for the United States whether or not a Federal 
law should be enforced. I hope the amendments may be 
rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). The 
question is on the amendment offered by the Senator from 
New York to the committee amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I raise the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Ferris King Robinson, Ark. 
Bayard Fess La Follette Robinson, Ind. 
Bingham Fletcher Lenroot Sackett 
Borah Frazier McKellar Schall 
Bratton George McLean Sheppard 
Broussard Gerry McMaster Shortridge 
Bruce Gillett McNary Smith 
Cameron Glass Mayfield Smoot 
Capper Goff Means Steck 
Caraway Gooding Metcalf Stewart 
Copeland Hale Moses Trammell 
Couzens Iarris Norbeck Wadsworth 
Curtis Harrison Nye Walsh, Mass. 
Dale ITeflin Oddie Walsh, Mont. 
Deneen Johnson Overman Warren 

Dill Jones, Wash. Pepper Watson 

Edge Kendrick 1 hipp Wheeler 
Edwards Keyes Reed, Pa. Willis 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). Seventy-two Senators having answered to their 
names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I desire to 
address myself briefiy to this amendment, and later to discuss 
the bill; but I want first to call attention to the spectacle in this 
Chamber—a half-dozen Senators present in the diseussion of a 
bill which seeks to rob the States and municipalities of this 
Union of: the power to regulate in part the public health and 
transfer it to a farm bureau here in Washington. 

J do not wonder that Senators have left the Chamber. I do 
not wonder that they are unwilling to listen to arguments show- 
ing to what extremes we are moving for the further establish- 
ment of bureaucratic government here in Washington. 
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- The dairymen have been organized behind this bill. They 
have votes; the consumers have votes, too, but they are unor- 
ganized, and hence of what consequence are the rights of the 
people of Bostun, New York, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
and Detroit compared to the organized votes of the great dairy- 
ing interests of this country? 

Let no one misunderstand the issue. Who is best capable 
of taking care of the public health of a community in the 
United States of America, a farm bureau at Washington or the 
local public-health authorities elected by the peeople, living 
among the people, and responsible to the people? Let the occu- 
pants of the press gallery take notice, those who represent 
the papers published in the great city of New York and other 
cities, notify their readers that their supply of milk hereafter 
and the protection of their health, in so far as it relates to the 
consumption of milk, are now about to be transferred to a farm 
bureau here in Washington. It is unbelievable that bureau- 
cracy could go so far. 

What does it: matter if public-health authorities have pro- 
tested and petitioned against this legislation? ‘Who is asking 
for this legislation? What municipal board of health, what 
State health organization, or what group of people interested 
in the public health have asked for it? None. If the sponsors 
of this bill were interested in the public health, would they go 
for enforcement to a farm bureau, or would they go to the 
Public Health Service of the National Government? 

If there really is any doubt left in the mind of anyone that 
this bill is not a health measure, let him bear in mind that the 
bill establishes a new bureau in the Department of Agriculture, 
and I unhesitatingly refute the charge that one who opposes 
this bill is in any way indifferent to the promotion of the pub- 
lic health. It is a protectionist bill. The inspection is a pre- 
tence ; elimination of competition is the motive. 

I am opposed to the bill as a whole. Perhaps my suggestions 
and views about this amendment ought to be discounted, be- 
cause I can not find even in this amendment anything material 
that will help me reach the conclusion that this is a good bill. 
To show to what extremes we have gone and intend to go—be- 
cause this amendment will be defeated and this bill will be 
enacted into law—let me read this amendment and see just 
what it does. l 

On page 3, line 19, after the words, “ United States,” it is 
proposed to insert the following : 


Provided further, That the Secretary of Agriculture shall accept a 
duly certified statement of the health department of any municipality 
having a field force of milk inspectors that the provisions of section 2 
of this act have been complied with; but when milk or cream is ad- 
mitted under this proviso, it must not be sold outside the municipality 
issuing such certificate, and any person making such a sale shall be 
subjected to fine, imprisonment, or other penalty provided by this act. 


This amendment, like the previous one, is requested by the 
men responsible for the public health of, the great cities of this 
country. Of what consequence is their opinion here, however, 
when farm votes are to be corralled? This amendment, pro- 
posed by the public-health authorities of the great city of New 
York and other cities, seeks to permit the public-health authori- 
ties in the first instance to inspect the sources of milk, and to 
issue permits authorizing the distribution of that milk in their 
several localities. It is objected to and can be objected to only 
on the ground that a bureau in the Agriculture Department 
here, with only $50,000 to spend, can better take care of the 
inspection of the Canadian sources of milk supply than the pub- 
lic authorities of New York, or Boston, or the other great 
cities of this country. 

The bill distrusts local authorities, and indicates suspicion of 
the care which local authorities ought to exercise in safeguard- 
ing the public health in the matter of milk supply. 

Mr. President, I do not propose to discuss this amendment 
longer. I do intend, after this amendment is voted upon, to dis- 
cuss the bill as a whole. I have some amendments that I in- 
tended to offer, but I find that it is useless. This bill is going 
through, no matter what helpful amendments are proposed, no 
matter what effort is made to try to retain to the local authori- 
ties some control over their milk supply. I want to have the 
country know, however, that here to-day, on the 2d day of Feb- 
ruary, 1927, against the protest of the health authorities of the 
great municipalities of this country, who sought to propose 
amendments to this bill to perfect it, a bill has been passed 
which in part takes away the authority of local health boards 
and commissions and places authority in a group of dairy 
farmers here in Washington over the health of those communi- 
ties that are forced to go to Canada to receive a small portion 
of their milk supply. Again I want to call attention to the 
fact that this bill is not a bill in the interest of public health, 
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but is a bill to promote an industry in one section of this coun- 
try; and I want to call attention to the practice of labeling 
measures here for the purpose of making public men fearful 
to vote against them, lest the label which is deliberately made 
misleading may put them on the defensive in future political 
campaigns. 

If you want to put any bill through this body, all you have 
to do is to put the word “ purity ” in front of it—“ pure milk,” 
“pure food,” “ pure clothing,” “ pure farm products.” The very 
next bill that is coming up here is a bill for the creation of 
another bureau, the so-called “truth in fabrics” bill, which 
establishes another bureau here in Washington on the pretense 
of protecting the public from being deceived when they buy 
clothing with wool in it, but which in truth is a bill to favor 
and aid the woolgrowing industry. 

When is this going to stop? How much longer are we going 
to go on before the people of this country rise up in mighty 
protest? The pity of it is that party lines are so broken and 
shattered that the people at large in the country are helpless. 

Mr. President, I am going to vote for this amendment be- 
cause I think that the local health authorities who are forced, 
especially during the summer months, to get their milk and 
cream supplies from Canada should have some authority left 
in them to determine whether the sources of their supply are 
sanitary, and that this right ought not to be taken from them 
and transmitted to a bureau to be set up in the Department 
of Agriculture here in Washington. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I only desire to read into 
the RrEcorp one letter. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WALsH] inquires what 
health department of any State has indorsed this bill. I wish 
to read a letter from a commissioner of public health from the 
State of Massachusetts, the Senator's own State, dated State- 
house, Boston, May 18, 1926, addressed to Mr. Charles W. Hol- 
man, secretary National Cooperative Milk Producers’ Federa- 
tion, Washington, D. C.: 


Dear SIR: The Massachusetts commissioner of agriculture has called 
my attention to Senate bill 4126, which has to do with the regulation of 
the importation of milk and cream into the United States. I should 
like to say that in substance this bill follows the lines of legislation 
introduced in Massachusetts last year for the purpose of controlling 
milk produced in the State. Unfortunately, this legislation did not 
pass; but 18 of the larger communities in the State already require 
either Pasteurized or tuberculin-tested milk. A protection afforded 
citizens of Massachusetts by this legislation as regards milk imported 
from Canada would certainly be a step in the right direction. 

I want to particularly indorse the second part of section 2, which 
would require that all milk imported either come from tuberculin-tested 
cattle or be Pasteurized. As far as health is concerned, this seems 
to me the most important item, although, of course, general cleanliness 
throughout the industry is necessary, and this would be controlled by 
the other sections. That raw milk from untested cows should be on 
sale in Massachusetts is a health abomination, and control of the im- 
portation of such a product from Canada would bencfit Massachusetts, 

Yours truly, 
Grorcn H. BIGELOW, M. D., 
Commissioner of Public Health. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, what is the date of that 
letter, may I ask? 

Mr. LENROOT. May 26. 

Mr. COPELAND. Last May? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. . 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I think I have 
a telegram from the same commissioner. It was from Doctor 
Bigelow, was it not? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In answer to a request by me 
as to some features of this bill, he wired me. I intended to use 
it later in my address on the bill as a whole, but it might just 
as well go into the Recorp here. Itis as follows: | 


Under present laws cities and towns can exclude any milk not con- 
forming with their regulations, which have principally to do with sani- 
tation. The State can prosecute but not exclude milk which is adul- 
terated or otherwise nonconforming to legal standards. Federal Gov- 
ernment under the import food law can exclude foods, including milk, 
not in conformance with United States food and drug law. 


In other words, he says that under existing law impure milk 
can be excluded, as well as all other foods which do not meet 
the sanitary tests of the United States food law. 

Continuing, the telegram reads: 

This law has to do with the adulteration rather than sanitation. 
Thus Federal Government can exclude on evidence while States can only 
prosecute. 
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Further: 


Cities and towns can exclude on nonconformance with regulations 
and therefore have greatest power in matter. 


Cities and towns have greater power than the State or even 
the National Government. 


Sanitary provision in Federal food law would be of value and apply 
to interstate as well as import shipments. 
Dr, GEORGE H. BIGELOW, 
Commissioner of Public Health, 


I do not know under what circumstances the other telegram 
was written, but I know this telegram was written on January 
8, 1927, while this measure was pending here in the Senate, and 
the commissioner of public health had full knowledge of the 
measure and of its purposes. If there is any one implication 
which can be drawn from that telegram, in my opinion it is that 
the public health commissioner of the State of Massachusetts 
considers that there is ample law upon this subject and that 
it can be dealt with under existing law. 

There is another communication from the commissioner which 
I shall read later, when I discuss the bill as a whole. 

Now I ask for the yeas ald nays upon the amendment of the 
Senator from New York [Mr. CopELanp]. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SMITH. Before the vote is taken, may the amendment 
be read? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 3, line 19, after the words 
“United States,” insert the following additional proviso: 


Provided further, That the Secretary of Agriculture shall accept a 
duly certified statement of the health department of any municipality 
having a field force of milk inspectors that the provisions of section 2 
of this act have been complied with; but when milk or cream is ad- 
mitted under this proviso it must not be sold outside the municipality 
issuing such certificate, and any person making such a sale shall be 
subjected to fine, imprisonment, or other penalty provided by this act. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Making the same announcement as to my 
pair and its transfer as before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to announce the follow- 
ing general pairs: 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. HARRELD] with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons]; and 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. STANFIELD] with the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Tyson]. 

The result was announced—yeas 27, nays 41, as follows: 


YEAS—27 

Ashurst Dill Harrison She para 
Bayard Ferris Heflin Smi 
Bratton Fletcher King Steck 
Broussard George McKellar Trammell 
Caraway Gerry Mayfield Walsh, Mass. 
Copeland Glass Overman Wheeler 
Couzens Harris Robinson, Ark. 
l NAYS—41 
Bingham Goff Means Schall 
Borah Gooding Metcalf Shortridge 
Bruce ale Moses Smoot 
Cameron Jones, Wash. Norbeck Stewart 
Capper Kendrick . Nye Wadsworth 
Curtis Keyes Oddie Warren 
Dale La Follette Pepper Watson 
Deneen Lenroot Phipps Willis 
Edge McLean Reed, Pa. 
Fess McMaster Robinson, Ind. 
Frazier McNary Sackett 

NOT VOTING—27 
Blease Harreld Pine Stephens 
du Pont Hawes Pittman pwenon 
Edwards Howell Ransdell yson 
Ernst Johnson Reed, Mo. Underwood 
Gillett Jones, N. Mex. Shipstead Walsh, Mont. 
Gould Neely Simmons Weller 
Greene Norris Stanfield 


So Mr. CorpELAND’S amendment was rejected. 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, this bill is 
labeled as follows: 


A bill to regulate the importation of milk and cream into the United 
States for the purpose of promoting the dairy industry of the United 
States and protecting the public health. 


Bad milk shipped to New England or New York from Wis- 
consin or Michigan is just as injurious to the public health as 
bad milk shipped from Canada. In order that we may know 
whether the bill is a bill really to protect the public health or 
to promote the dairy industry in certain sections of the country, 
I am about to propose amendments which will require exactly 
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and only the same test applied in the interest of public health 
to milk which passes from one State to another as to milk 
which passes from Canada into the United States. 

I send to the desk the amendments which I ask to have read, 
and I ask for a record vote to see what position the Senate 
sing to take upon the question of really protecting the public 

ealt 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendments will be stated. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Amend the title by adding after the word “States” in the second 
line the words “ and the transportation of milk and cream between the 
States of the Union.” 

On page 1, line 4, after the word “ States,” the words are to be 
added, “ and the transportation between the States of the Union.” 

On page 3, line 6, after the word “States,” add “or between the 
States.” 

On page 5, line 18, after the word “ States,” add “or Datween the 
States’; and on line 21, after the word “ States,” add “and between 
the States.” 

On page 6, line 3, after the word “ States,” add “or transportation 
between the States,” 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
the amendments. 

Mr. KING. . Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
the full effect of the amendments which he tenders and what he 
seeks to accomplish? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The amendments would make 
all the provisions of the bill applicable to milk which passes 
from one State into another as well as milk which comes from 
Canada into any State. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as on the previous vote with reference to 
my pair and transfer, I vote “ yea.’ 

Mr. GILLETT (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as to my pair and its transfer, I vote 
“veg.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
lowing general pairs: 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. STANFIELD] with the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Tyson]; and 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. HarRgELD] with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. SIMMONS]. 

Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce that the following Sena- 
tors are absent on official business: 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. EDWARDS]; 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison]; 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Hawes]; 

The Senator from New Mexico 'Mr. Jones]; and 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED]. 

The result was announced—yeas 19, nays 40, as follows: 


I ask for a record vote on 


I desire to announce the fol- 


YEAS—19 
Ashurst Couzens Gillett Sheppard 
Bayard Ferris Harris Smith 
Bratton Fletcher King Steck 
Broussard George Mayfield Walsh, Mass, 
Copeland Gerry Robinson, Ark. . 
NAYS—40 
Bingham Glass McLean Reed, Pa. 
Bruce Gooding McMaster Robinson, Ind. 
Cameron Hale McNary Sackett 
Curtis Heflin Means Schall 
Dale Johnson Metcalf Shortridge 
Deneen Jones, Wash. Moses Stewart 
Dill Kendrick Nye Wadsworth 
Edge Keyes Oddie Walsh, Mont. 
Fess Lenroot Pepper Warren 
Frazier McKellar Phipps Willis 
NOT VOTING—36 

Blease Greene Norris Stanfield 

orah Harreld Overman Stephens 
Capper Harrison Pine Swanson 

araway Hawes Pittman Trammell 
du Pont Howell Ransdell Tyson 
Edwards Jones, N. Mex. Reed, Mo. Underwood 
Ernst La Follette -Shipstead Watson 
Goff Neely Simmons Weller 
Gould Norbeck Smoot Wheeler 

So the amendments of Mr. WatsH of Massachusetts were 

rejected. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is in the Senate and open 
to amendment, . 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I desire 
briefly to discuss the bill and to reiterate some of the things I 
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have said when discussing one of the amendments offered at 
an earlier stage. 

The atmosphere has been somewhat cleared. We all know 
now that the purpose of the promoters of this legislation is 
chiefly, if not solely, that of establishing an embargo on the 
milk and cream which flow in very small quantities into this 
country. How small the amount is can be well illustrated by 
some figures which I have before me. 

The yearly consumption of cream in this country is about 
252,000,000 gallons. The total importation of cream into this 
country from Canada is only 5,169,196 gallons, a very, very, 
insignificant percentage of the total consumption. The amount 
of milk consumed in this country annually is about 4,000,- 
000,000 gallons. The amount of milk imported annually from 
Canada is 7,366,342 gallons. The milk and cream are chiefly 
imported in the warm summer months when there is an 
excessive consumption of ice cream by the children of the poor 
in the large cities of America. The bill seeks to prevent the 
use of Canadian cream during those months and to compel, if 
regulation and inspection can do it, the use of cream and milk 
from other parts of the country at a greater increase in price. 

How does this bill happen to be here? Where did it origi- 
nate? There is usually a reason for legislation of this kind. 
I do not know how accurate my information is, but I did try 
to ascertain the source of origin of the measure. The infor- 
mation which comes to me is as follows: 

The first step which led to the introduction of q bill of this 
kind in this body was taken when an application was made 
by the Wisconsin dairymen to have the Tariff Commission 
place an embargo against Canadian milk and cream under 
section 316 of title 3 of the tariff act of 1922. 

The second step was when the Tariff Commission refused 
the petition for an embargo. Then the bill was introduced into 
the Senate and a similar bill was introduced into the House. 
There is also now pending before the Tariff Commission an 
application to increase the tariff duty on milk and cream by 
50 per cent under section 315, title 3, of the tariff act of 1922. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I wish to inquire of the Senator 
from Massachusetts if milk which comes in from Canada is 
tay to inspection by the city of Boston before it is sold 

nere ‘ 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In the absence of the Sena- 
tor from Montana I read a telegram from the health commis- 
sioner of Massachusetts in which he stated the practice in Mas- 
sachusetts in regard to the inspection of milk imported from 
outside the State. I will say to the Senator that the inspection 
of milk in Massachusetts is largely confined to the local 
authorities. In fact, the health commissioner said in his tele- 
gram that the greatest powers, I think very properly, are 
vested in the municipalities and that the city of Boston does 
practically all of the inspection for Massachusetts, that its 
inspectors visit Canada and inspect the sources of the Canadian 
supply such as is used in New England. 

Have I answered the Senator’s inquiry? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Has the Senator information 
about whether a similar inspection is made in most of the 
border States into which milk is imported? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course, the Senator from 
Montana will understand that comparatively little milk or 
cream is imported into our country from Canada; it is an 
insignificant amount, considering the aggregate consumption, 
yet a very important amount considering the time when it is 
imported, which is during the summer months, when there is 
an excessive and unusual demand for cream and milk. The 
Canadian supply is an auxiliary to the local supply of milk and 
cream coming during the summer months into the large com- 
munities such as Boston, Providence, and New York, but not 
into the smaller communities. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. This is the idea I had in mind: I 
had supposed that practically every city in the country now 
had a milk-inspection system, and I wanted to know if the 
milk coming from a foreign country was subject to exactly the 
same inspection as was the milk from domestic sources. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course, the Senator will 
understand that every city and town can not send inspectors 
to Canada to inspect the source of supply; their own neighbor- 
hood supply is sufficient; but the large cities, such as Boston, 
which does receive milk and cream from Canada, actually do 
inspect the source of supply. Perhaps a more direct answer to 
what the Senator has inquired about will be afforded by read- 
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ing the first sentence of the telegram from Doctor Bigelow, of 
Boston, the commissioner of public health: 


Under present laws cities and towns can exclude any nyilk not con- 
forming with their regulations, which have principally to do with 
sanitation. 


May I read the remainder of the telegram for the benefit of 
the Senator from Montana and other Senators who were not in 
the Chamber when it was previously read? 


The State can prosecute but not exclude milk which is adulterated or 
otherwise not conforming to legal standards. Federal Government 
under the import food law— 


Mark this— 


can exclude foods, including milk, not in conformance with the United 
States food and drug law. This law has to do with the adulteration 
rather than sanitation. The Federal Government can exclude on evi- 
dence, while the State can only prosecute. Cities and towns can 
exclude on nonconformance with regulations, and, therefore, have 
greatest power in matter. Sanitary provisions in Federal food law 
would be of value, and apply to interstate as well as import shipments. 


So the inference from this telegram is that if the present 
food law were enforced there would be no need of this proposed 
legislation. 

Mr. President, I think it would be appropriate and helpful if 
a very brief analysis of the terms of this bill were made at this 
time. Senators will note that the amount of money appro- 
priated under the bill is only $50,000. It will be impossible to 
enforce the provisions of this measure with that sum of money. 
This bill, if enacted into law, means, in fact, the establishment 


‘of a new bureau, commencing with an appropriation of $50,000, 


which inside of a very few years will reach half a million 
dollars. 

Now let us see what duties are imposed by this bill upon the 
Secretary of Agriculture. A mere recital of them will be suffi- 
cient to convince anyone that the measure can not be efficiently 
enforced with a mere appropriation of $50,000. Ninety days 
after the enactment of this proposed law importations of milk 
and cream will be forbidden unless the person by whom such 
milk and cream is shipped into the United States holds a valid 
permit from the Secretary of Agriculture. The bill defines what 
is considered unfit milk or cream for importation, and there are 
five definitions of what is termed unfit milk or cream. 

The Secretary of Agriculture shall cause such exceptions to 
be made as may be necessary to insure that milk and cream 
are so produced and handled as to comply with the conditions 
specified in section 2 of the bill, which section defines unfit milk 
and cream. 

In cases where the Secretary of Agriculture finds that such 
milk or cream is produced or handled according to three of the 
requirements of section 2, he shall issue permits to ship milk. 
An exception is made that permits the Secretary of Agriculture 
to issue a permit when any foreign government or any State of 
the United States or a municipality certifies to him that the 
three clauses of section 2 have been complied with. 

Further, the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized and 
directed to make and to enforce regulations to carry out the: 
purpose of this proposed act. It authorizes the Secretary of 
Agriculture to issue temporary permits when inspections have 
been completed. He is also authorized to suspend or revoke any 
permit when he shall find that the holder of such permit has 
violated any clause of this proposed act or the regulations made 
thereunder. 

The bill also provides that it shall be unlawful for any 
person in the United States to receive milk or cream imported 
unless the importations are in accordance with its provisions. 

It further provides that the sum of $50,000 is authorized to 
be appropriated to carry out its provisions. 

I repeat, a mere enumeration of the provisions of this 
measure, Mr. President, proves how impossible it will be effi- 
ciently to execute the powers that are imposed in this bill 
by an appropriation of merely $50,000. 

A few moments ago I called attention to the fact that the 
bill can not be administered because of the extent of the 
Canadian border and the number of inspection stations that 
would have to be established. Mr. President,.the appropriation 
provided for is not sufficiently large to pay for the clerical 
hire that will be required in the central office here in Wash- 
ington, to say nothing of the large number of inspectors who 
will have to be sent all over Canada whenever applications are 
made by Canadian farmers to ship milk into the United States 
of America. It is not sufficiently large to pay the railroad 
expenses of the inspectors in traveling from Washington to 
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Canada and through the Canadian Provinces to inspect the 
sources of supply of milk in Canada. l 

Do not be misled. This bill is a bill to establish a new 
bureau in Washington; it is a bill to increase the tax burdens 
of the American people; it is a slap in the face at the policy 
of economy. Not only that, but this is a bill to turn the 
authority of regulating the public health by the several State 
and municipal health authorities in part over to a bureau of 
acriculturists located here in the Department of Agriculture 
in Washington. If anybody has any doubt as to the real pur- 
pose behind this bill, let him note that the powers vested here are 
not vested in the Public Health Service, but in a bureau of 
the Department of Agriculture; and let him further note that 
those who are advocating this bill and sponsoring it here upon 
this floor have repeatedly to-day rejected amendments suggested 
by the public health authorities of the large cities of this 
country, who are seeking to retain in themselves a vestige of 
power over the supply of milk from outside sources which 
comes to their, respective communities. Let them further bear 
in mind that the inspection feature is a mere pretense and 
camouflage. 

It is not a bill to regulate the public health or else it would 
not be a Department of Agriculture project. It is a bill to 
promote the dairy industry not in the United States of 
America, but to promote it in one or two States at most. It 
is a bill to compel the consumers of milk and cream in New 
England, in New York, in New Jersey, and in Philadelphia and 
the lake cities to go to the far West or the Middle West 
to buy the extra supply of milk and cream which is needed 
in those large cities during the summer months. That means 
an increase in the cost of milk and cream because of the extra 
transportation charges on the long haul from the Middle West 
to the eastern seaboard, and it also means an inferior quality 
of milk and cream, because everybody knows that the element 
of time is a very important one in determining the quality of 
milk. The time between production and consumption is a great 
factor, especially in the summer months, in determining the 
purity or the impurity of the milk or cream supply. . 

It is claimed also that this bill was promoted by the fact that 
some dairy interests in the State of Wisconsin shipped. cream 
to the city of New York which was rejected by the health 
authorities of that State. Think of it! A bill to force the 
authorities of certain cities that are dependent upon an extra 
supply of milk and cream during the summer months to take 
milk and cream from a given area by removing the factor of 
competition and establishing an embargo in so far as Canadian 
milk and cream are concerned. 

I think the same thing happened in Boston, because in a let- 
ter which I have from the director of the division of food and 
drugs, dated January 7, 1927, I note the following language: 


Most of the Canadian importation of this nature is cream. There is 
an occasional shipment of cream from Wisconsin. A short time ago 
` this department received a letter from a Wisconsin concern relative to 
a carload of cream which was refused admission to the city of Boston. 


This letter, being misdirected, having been sent to the State 
authorities instead of the city of Boston authorities, was ulti- 
mately sent to the health department of the city of Boston; and 
yet a few minutes ago, when I sought, because of the provisions 
of this bill that removed the cream market of Canada from New 
England, to have cream and milk which come from Wisconsin 


and other States subjected to the same inspection that cream. 


and milk are subjected to now which come from Canada, the 
amendment was voted down. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that argument is unnecessary 
to indicate just what is the motive behind this legislation, just 
what its purpose is; and, tell me, is there any more vicious 
legislation than that of passing laws to promote a particular 
industry, not as a whole, but promoting an industry in a par- 
ticular location? What would Senators think of me if I or any 
other New England Senator proposed legislation that would 
increase the production of textiles in New England, that would 
promote the manufacturing interests of that section of the coun- 
try? I am sure such a suggestion would be considered most 
injurious to the public weal, and the National Government 
ought not to have its powers used for any such purpose. 

Mr. President, there is a nation-wide and well-founded protest 
against the needless multiplication of laws, and especially 
against the growing tendency of our National Government to 
undertake the regulation of matters that should properly be left 
to the discretion of the different States. This bill is a striking 
example of this vicious tendency. It is admittedly the first step 
toward establishing by Federal authority uniform rules to gov- 
ern the production of milk used in interstate commerce. I yield 
to no one in my interest in measures really calculated to protect 
the public health nor in my zeal for the prometion of our agri- 
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cultural industries. But the means employed to promote the 
dairy industry, like every industry, must be fair to producer 
and consumer alike. 

Further, Mr. President, it is unnecessary, I am sure, to add 
that if I believed this was a bill that would tend to promote the 
public health, I should hesitate to vote against it, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that it might lead to an increased cost of milk 
and cream to the consumers of the portion of the country 
which I have the honor in part to represent. 

The bill is thoroughly bad. It has not one redeeming fea- 
ture. It is an embargo bill, and the worst feature of it is that 
it is one of those classes of recent bills introduced in this body 
which seek to get popular support by the label. It is a per- 
verted application of the principle of tariff protection. 

Mr. President, I have no desire to prolong the discussion upon 
this bill. I see that the Senator from Arizona [Mr. ASHURST] 
is anxious to get the floor, and I shall yield the floor to him, 
but not until I reiterate that I am opposed to this bill because 
it is a bill for the establishment of a new bureau in the National 


.Government at Washington, and attempting to put an embargo 


upon the importation of milk and cream from Canada; that it 
is against the policy of economy, and that it will ultimately 
lead to the transfer of the power of regulating the milk supply 
from local authorities to the National Government in Washing- 
ton; because, after all, this is only the entering wedge, and we 
will find parading through the country milk inspectors and 
milk testers visiting every farm and every part of the country, 
with a great Federal bureau here in Washington managing, 
directing, and protecting the dairy interests from one cen- 
tralized point in the National Government. And the cost? 
Who dare estimate in view of the experience we have had with 
the growth of small bureaus to what proportions the cost of 
this bureau will climb? 

I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the RECORD a 
telegram, letters, and a brief that I have received in connection 
with this matter, and a letter written by me to a protesting 
constituent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSPITS, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH, 
Statehouse, Boston, January 7, 1927. 


Without objection, it is so 


Hon. Davip I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR SENATOR: Your telegram of January 6 to this department . 
relative to the inspection of milk brought in from without this Com- 
monwealth has been referred to me for reply. 

I am sending under separate cover a copy of the laws relating to 
milk and milk products, including the Grade A milk law and the regu- 
lations made thereunder. I am also sending a copy of the report made 
by the special milk board of this department in 1915. This report is 
rather old, but those portions of it relating to the inspection of dairies 
are, for practical purposes, up to date. 

Section 43 of chapter 94 of the general laws provides for the issuance 
of permits by the boards of health of cities or towns to persons selling 
milk in the city or town,‘’such permits to be issued only after an in- 
spection of the milk and of the premises upon which the milk is pro- 
duced and handled. Comparatively few cities and towns are availing 
themselves of this responsibility. The city of Springfield visits dairies 
outside of the State, the city of Newton does so to some extent, as does 
also the town of Brookline. The bulk of the extra State dairy inspec- 
tions, however, is made by the board of health of the city of Boston, 
and, so far as I have been able to ascertain, the work is done in a 
satisfactory and efficient manner. 

The department of health of the city of Boston frequently sends this 
department letters stating that the milk from certain dairies has been ` 
excluded from the Boston market, and shortly after such letters have 
been received, additional letters are sent in stating that the restrictions 
have been released because the neceSsary sanitary corrections have been 
made. Most of the “long-haul” milk sold in eastern Massachusetts is 
delivered to milk dealers selling milk in Boston, as well as the suburbs. 
Consequently the population within a radius of 20 miles of Boston is 
very well protected, as far as the “long-haul” milk is concerned. 

I believe that comparatively little milk is brought into this State 
from Canada. Most of the Canadian importation of this nature is 
cream. There is an occasional shipment of cream from Wisconsin. A 
short time ago this department received a letter from a Wisconsin con- 
cern relative to a carload of cream which was refused admission to the 
city of Boston. This letter, being misdirected, was sent to the health 
department of the city of Boston. 

Kindly inform me whether you desire any further information on this 
subject. 

Yours very truly, HERMANN C. LYTHGOE, 
Director Division of Food and Drugs. 
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UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FINANCE, 
January 10, 1927. 
Hon. CHARLES M. Cox, 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Boston, Muss. 
My Dear Mr. Cox: In reply to your recent letter in regard to the 
pending milk bill, let me call your attention to the following points that 
the debate on the bill seems to have established beyond reasonable 
question : 
First. This is not a bona fide health measure. No complants have 
been made and no evidence has been produced of any injury to health 


resulting from the importation of Canadian milk or cream into New/ 


England. The animus of the bill is clearly to practically prohibit this 
importation for the benefit of more distant producers in the Middle 
West, whereof more later. 

Second. As a practical matter, and short of stopping the importation 
of Canadian milk and cream altogether, the intervention of the Federal 
Government will not afford any protection to the public health that the 
States and the municipalities can not and do not already furnish. In 
this I am confirmed by a telegram and a letter from the Massachusetts 
board of health. It is true that our State can not prevent the importa- 
tion, but it can and does penalize the sale of milk which is diseased or 
produced under unsafe conditions, and the municipalities can and do 
both exclude such milk and penalize its sale. The Federal Government 
might prohibit both importation and transportation in interstate com- 
merce of milk below certain standards or from uncertified dairies, but 
it could in practice only penalize—not prevent—the importation as an 
article of daily commerce without an intolerably cumbersome system 
of inspection and at an absurdly high cost. 

Third. The bill as drawn would in practice, without pending amend- 
ments that amount to exempting the Canadian sources of supply from 
any effective Federal supervision of a sanitary nature, entirely put an 
end to the shipment of Canadian milk and cream into Massachusetts. 
This would oblige us to make up the deficit by larger importations from 
much more distant western sources at increased cost of transportation, 
and with a widened interval of time between production and consump- 
tion, which in the case of milk is a serious disadvantage from the 
sanitary standpoint, whether the milk is fresh or Pasteurized. New 
England milk producers could only be benefited by the resultant in- 
crease in retail prices, or in other words, at the expense of the con- 
sumers, who in Massachusetts outnumber the producers more than 
a hundredfold. The real way to benefit New England dairying is for 
the producers to cooperate in adopting better dairy management, and 
especially in eliminating the present serious wastes in distribution. 
There is an opportunity here to at once increase the profit of produc- 
tion and lessen the price to the consumer. In my opinion, you and your 
associates in the grain business would find this a more fruitful field 
of endeavor than any legislative interference with the natural course 
of commerce. 

Lastly, there is a nation-wide and well-grounded protest against the 
needless multiplication of laws, and especially against the growing 
tendency of our National Government to undertake the regulation of 
matters that should properly be left to the discretion of the several 
States. This bill seems to be a striking example of this vicious 
' tendency, especially as it is admittedly a first step toward establish- 
ing by Federal authority uniform rules to govern the production of 
milk intended for interstate commerce, enforced, of course, by a new 
and costly Federal agency. 

I yield to no one in my interest in measures really calculated to 
protect the public health, nor in my zeal for the promotion of our 
agriculture and all other New England industries by means fair to 
producer and consumer alike. For the reasons I have cited, this bill 
docs not seem to me to meet either of these conditions, and my oppo- 
sition to it is based entircly on these grounds. 

Yours very sincerely, 


Davip I. WALSH. 

P.S.: I have just received a report from the Massachusetts health 
department which asserts that even the precautions surrounding the 
production of certified milk do not guarantee the consumer against 
infection, but that Pasteurization does give complete protection. I am 
informed also that all cream from Canada is Pasteurized, which appears 
to account for the fact that no cases of infection have been traced 
to that source. 


[H. R. 11768] 


The three reasons given for this legislation are all based on false 
premises : 

1. That Canadian milk or cream coming into the market in the 
United States is not subject to the same laws as the domestic product. 
Laws of different municipalities and States are cited, particularly 
those of New York State and city. These laws all apply to the sale 
of milk and cream, and the same law applies whether milk is produced 
in Canada or Newburgh, N. Y. The great bulk of the market milk 
and cream imported is subject to New York and Boston approval. 
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Both of these cities have inspectors of dairies working in Canada as 
well as the United States; none of the import goes to small towns, 
and even if it did their laws as to sales of market milk apply to that 
as well as local product. 

In this connection a good deal has been said about bootleg cream. 
It is to be noted that there is no evidence that any Canadian shipper 
has had his license revoked, while it appears that after the New York 
milk scandal began and just prior to the drive against Canadian 
cream, 10 large Wisconsin shipping stations and one from Minnesota 
were barred. It is to be noted also that Commissioner Harris wants 
the Canadian cream, because it is under his inspection and properly 
belongs in the milk shed of New York. Also that Boston, equally in- 
terested, sent its chief of dairy inspectors here to oppose this bill, 
for the same reason that Commissioner Harris gave for desiring 
Canadian cream. 

2. The next reason given is that Canadian milk and cream are a 
menace to health. Not one particle of evidence was produced to show 
one case of disease from its use. Some evidence was produced of some 
dairies out of an inspection of less than 100 which were not in the 
best of condition, though others were good. There was also evidence 
that there are dirty dairies in adjoining territory in the United States, 
and one inspector for a large dairy testified that conditions were prac- 
tically the same on both sides of the border. Yurther, no Canadian 
milk or cream is marketed here without first Pasteurizing. 

3. It was claimed that because of failure to have high standards at 
farm in Canada it cost less to produce. Not one bit of evidence was 
produced to show that the cost is less in Canada, and it further appears 
that there is a tariff of 20 cents per gallon to protect the American 
product. Therefore this whole argument falls. Further, the question of 
costs is before the Tariff Commission and receiving thorough investiga- 
tion there, so that if there is shown to be any difference in costs, the 
commission will take care of that. As a matter of fact, I think the 
proponents are satisfied the report will not justify an increase, which 
explains in part their insistence on this measure. 

Thus, without any adequate reason, you are asked to pass a bill. You 
are told that it simply equalizes conditions as to Canadian and Ameri- 
can producers. But as shown before, they are now equal—Canadian 
milk and cream and domestic milk and cream stand alike before the law. 

As a matter of fact the bill did much more. It said the standards 
for Canadian product as to farm score must be higher and for bacterial 
content lower than any city of which evidence was given and without 
doubt higher than any in the United States for market milk. The pro- 
visions a$ to tuberculin test were also discriminatory against Canadian 
milk and cream. These have all been softened somewhat by amendment, 
though still discriminatory. 

However, the most serious objection is that the bill provides that 
until dairy inspections and laboratory tests are made, no milk or cream 
shall be imported. The bill then provides a grossly inadequate appro- 
priation, so that Canadian milk and cream will be shut out at the end 
of 90 days; not because it is poor, but because the Department of Agri- 
culture has neither money nor time to do its work. 

It is true that an amendment weakly worded has given the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture power to issue temporary permits revocable at 
pleasure and without cause. The proponents boast that there will be 
no temporary permits issued. 


New York, N. Y., January 13, 1927. 
Senator ROYAL S. COPELAND, of New York, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Am alarmed by report that Senate is about to act on Lenroot Dill. 
Bill would cause milk famine and great suffering in New York City and 
New England municipalities, because it would shut out Canadian milk 
and available American sources could not supply demand. Appeal to 
you to prevent such grave threat to our cities. Permit granted foreign 
shippers by States or municipalities should be allowed and be mandatory 
and nonrevocable, except for proven cause. 

Lovis I. HARRIS, 
Commissioner of Health City of New York. 


CONGRESS OF THH UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Washington, D. C., January 25, 1927. 
Drag SENATOR: Permit me to bring to your attention the inclosed 
copy of a letter received from Dr. Louis I. Harris, health commissioner 

New York City. 
Very sincerely yours, 
SoL BLOOM. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
OFFICH OF THE COMMISSIONER, 
New York, January 24, 1927. 
Hon. Sou BLOOM, Washington, D. ©. 
My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I am grateful for your energetic action in 
behalf of the health interests not only of the city of New York but of 


| 
| 
| 
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other cities in the northeastern section of our country. I bad no inti- 
mation of conditions when the Taber bill was rushed through the 
Ticuse, When Senaton COPELAND communicated with me, I asked him 
to use his influence to the utmost to prevent the passage of the Lenroot 
bill now before the Senate. It is greatly to be regretted, if for want of 
knowledge on my part of the rules of procedure of the Senate commit- 
tec, I am now to be deprived of the opportunity to voice the health 
needs of 6,000,000 people. l 

I trust that it will be brought home to the Senate committee that 
this bill is a vicious and dangerous one, which will profit a few who 
are commercially interested but demoralize our milk situation, which 
is none too well stabilized. I am cager to be heard in defense of the 
health interests of our community. 

I am told that some one testified before the Senate committee that he 
represented me. Please brand that statement as utterly unfounded. 
I expressed my views over the long-distance telephone to Senator COPE- 
LAND, but to no other person in Washington, who by any stretch of the 
imagination could conceive himself to be delegated to speak as my 
representative, 

Very cordially yours, 
Louis I, Harris, M. D., 
Commissioner. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 
A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 


‘gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had disagreed 


to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 15641) 
making appropriation for the Navy Department and the naval 
service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for other 
purposes, requested a conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. FRENCH, 
Mr. Harpy, Mr. TABER, Mr. Ayres, and Mr. OLIVER of Alabama 
were appointed managers on the part of the House at the 
conference. 
NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 
action of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 15641) making 
appropriation for the Navy Department and the naval service 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for other purposes, 
and requesting a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. HALE. I move that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ments and agree to the conference asked by the House, and that 
the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate, 

The motion was agreed to, and the President pro tempore 
appointed Mr. HALE, Mr. Puiprs, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. SWANSON, 
and Mr. Grass conferees on the part of the Senate. 


LOWER COLORADO RIVER BASIN 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, for speaking at this time 
upon a matter not related to the pending bill I make due 
apology. 

The Senator from California [Mr. JoHNSON] on April 23 last 
reported favorably from the Senate Committee on Irrigation 
the so-called Boulder Canyon Dam bill, Senate bill 3331. Scc- 
tion 2 of this bill is as follows: 


Sec. 2. (a) There is hereby established a special fund, to be known 
as the ‘Colorado River Dam fund” (hereinafter referred to as the 
“fund’’) and to be available, as hereinafter provided, only for carry- 
ing out the provisions of this act. All revenues received in carrying 
out the provisions of this act shall be paid into, and expenditures shall 
be made out of, the fund, under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

(b) The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to advance to the 
fund, from time to time and within the appropriations therefor, such 
amounts as the Secretary of the Interior deems necessary for carrying 
out the provisions of this act, except that the aggregate amount of 
such advances shall not exceed the sum of $125,000,000. Interest at 
the rate of 4 per cent per annum accruing during the year upon the 
amounts so advanced and remaining unpaid shall be paid annually out 
of the fund. 

(c) Moneys in the fund advanced under subdivision (b) shall be 
available only for expenditures for construction and the payment of 
interest, during construction, upon the amounts so advanced. No 
expenditures out of the fund shall be made for operation and mainte- 
nance except from appropriations therefor. 

(d) The Secretary of the Treasury shall charge the fund as of June 
30 in each year with such amount as may be necessary for the pay- 
ment of interest on advances made under subdivision (b) at the rate 
of 4 per cent per annum accrued during the year upon the amounts 
so advanced and remaining unpaid, except that if the fund is insufficient 
to meet the payment of interest the Secretary of the Treasury may, in 
his discretion, defer any part of such payment, and the amount so 
deferred shall bear interest at the rate of 4 per cent per annum until 
paid. 
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(e) The Secretary of the Interior shall certify to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, at the close of each fiscal year, the amount of money 
in the fund in excess of the amount necessary for construction, opera- 
tion, and maintenance, and payment of interest. Upon receipt of each 
such certificate, the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and di- 
rected to charge the fund with the amount so certified as repayment 
of the advances made under subdivision (b), which amount shall be 
covered into the Treasury to the credit of miscellaneous receipts, and 
shall be available for the purposes specified in subdivision (g). 

(f) In order to make the advances to the fund the Secretary of the 
Treasury may, if he deems it advisable, exercise the authority granted 
by the various Liberty bond acts and the Victory Liberty loan act, as 
amended and supplemented, to issue bonds, notes, and certificates of 
indebtedness of the United States; and any bonds so issued shall be 
disregarded in computing the maximum amount of bonds authorized by 
section 1 of the Second Liberty bond act, as amended. 

(g) The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to use, 
upon such terms and conditions as he may prescribe, for the payment, 
redemption, or purchase, at not to exceed par and accrued interest, of 
any bonds, notes, or certificates of indebtedness of the United States, 
the money covered into the Treasury under subdivision (e) in repay- 
ment of the amounts advanced, 


In the committee I made the point of order that the com- 
mittee had no power or authority to report a bill originating in 
the Senate proposing to “raise revenue,” and I argued that 
section 2 of this bill contravenes section 7 of Article I of the 
Constitution of the United States, which said section 7, so far 
as the same relates to this question, reads as follows: 


All bills for raising revenue shall originate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives; but the Senate may propose or concur with amendments. as 
on other bills). * * œ 


After discussion, the Senate Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation reached the conclusiow that it had no authority to 
determine the point of order, as the Senate had not called upon 
its committee for an opinion upon this question. 

I now move to strike out that section of this bill—section 2— 
which, in my judgment, proposes to “ raise revenue” by author- 
izing a bond issue or by authorizing the further issuance and 
sale of bonds under statutes heretofore enacted. 

I assert that neither the Supreme Court of the United States 
nor the Treasury Department is the authority eligible to pass 
upon and decide the question of parliamentary practice and 
privilege. 

The Constitution, in Article I, section 1, says: 

Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the 
several States which may be included within this Union according to 
their respective numbers. * * * The actual enumeration shall be 
made within three years after the first meeting of the Congress of the 
United States and within every subsequent term of 10 years, 


The “enumeration ” mentioned, which is the “decennial cen- 
sus,’ is expressly commanded in the Constitution. No time 
limit in stated terms is set upon apportionment. although Con- 
gress has always assumed that the framers of the Constitution 
intended a decennial reapportionment following the census: but 
no writ or process known to our Constitution or our law, no 
writ or process known to our Government or to our polity. could 
compel the House of Representatives to pass an apportionment 
bill. 

The Supreme Court might, indeed, declare that a bill originat- 
ing in the Senate proposing to issue and sell Government bonds 
was not “ raising revenue,” but no writ or process Known to our 
system of government could compel the House of Representa- 
tives to receive, consider. or pass a bill sent to it by the Senate 
if the House declared that the bill was one for “raising reve- 
nue.” Upon the question as to whether or not a particular bill 
“raises revenue,” the House of Representatives is the judge 
and the final judge. What action the House would take upon 
this particular bill, were the Senate to send the same to the 
House, there can be no doubt. 

I now refer to pages 4731 and 4737, volume 54, part 5, CON- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorp of the Sixty-fourth Congress. second session. 
On March 2, 1917, the Senate had under consideration the naval 
appropriation bill, sent to the Senate by the House, and whilst 
such bill was under consideration in the Senate, after some 
debate, the Senate added a provision, of which I shall read only 
the pertinent part: 


That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to borrow 
on the credit of the United States from time to time such sums as 
may be necessary to meet expenditures directed by the President from 
the naval emergency fund and for expediting naval construction as 
provided in this act, not exceeding $150,000,000, or to reimburse the 
Treasury for such expenditures, and to prepare and issue therefor 
bonds of the United States in such form and subject to such terms and 
conditions as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe * * *%, 
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The Senate thus adopted and agreed to that provision as an 
amendment to the naval appropriation bill, and when the bill 
with such amendment reached the House again the House 
unanimously returned the bill to the Senate. Remember that 
this was on the 2d of March, 1917, just before the United States 


entered the World War and was therefore at a time when every. 


moment was precious, when every motive was operative that 
could induce Members of Congress to make haste and to waive 
what some persons call peccadillos, or technicalities, the House 
resolutely stood by the Constitution and refused to surrender 
. the prerogatives of the House. I read now from volume 54, 
part 5, page 4827, of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Sixty-fourth 
Congress, second session, indicating the promptness and the 
unanimity of the House Members in rejecting this Senate 
amendment: 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, ever since the beginning of the Re- 
public the House has asserted its prerogative under the Constitution 
to originate revenue bills. In my experience in the House upon sev- 
eral occasions the Senate has attempted to incorporate into various 
bills items providing for the raising of revenue either by taxation or 
by the issuance of bonds. The one great prerogative of the House of 
Representatives is the right to originate revenue bills, and however 
lowly this House has ever descended it bas never yet yielded a single 
iota of that privilege. [Applause.] I hope, in this instance, the vote 
will be unanimous. It ought to be unanimous, Mr. Speaker, because 
this action has not been taken by the Senate without warning. Notice 
was given to those in charge of this bill to-day that this proposed 
. amendment was an infringement of the prerogatives of the House; 
that it should not be incorporated in the bill; that if incorporated 
it should be eliminated; and that if it were incorporated in the 
bill the House would assert its prerogative and return the bill with 
such a message as is now proposed. In spite of that warning, and 
regardless of the constitutional, provision, the Senate has sent this 
bill here in defiance of the warning given and in derogation of the 
rights of the House. There is nothing for us to do except to insist 
upon our constitutional prerogative and to follow the unbroken prece- 
dents of the Republic by sending this bill back to the Senate, so that 
they may eliminate the provision which infringes upon our privileges. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The question was taken. 


The SPEAKER. The ayes bave it. The vote is unanimous. 


This is not only a late precedent, but is squarely in point as 
well. 

Moreover, Mr. President, in January, 1925, whilst the Senate 
was considering a bill increasing postal salaries and raising 
post rates, the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] made a 
point of order against such portion of the bill as proposed to 
increase the postal rates, upon the ground that such a bill was 
“raising revenue,” and that therefore the Senate was not the 
eligible body of Congress to originate such legislation. (See 
p. 2274 of vol. 66, pt. 3, 68th Cong., 2d sess.) 

After discussion on this point the Senate, by 29 yeas to 50 
nays, refused to sustain the point of order and thereby held 
that the Senate was an eligible authority to originate legis- 
lation increasing postal rates and that to increase postal rates 
was not “ raising revenue.” The bill was sent to the House of 
Representatives, and on February 3, 1925, the House of Repre- 
sentatives considered the bill, whereupon Mr. Green of Iowa 
made the following point of order, as shown at page 2941 of 
volume 66, part 3, Sixty-eighth Congress, second session: 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of the highest privi- 
lege, the privileges of the House, and offer a resolution which has been 
sent to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa offers a resolution, which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“ Resolved, That the bill S. 3674, in the opinion of the House, contra- 
venes the first clause of the seventh section of the first article of the 
Constitution and is an infringement of the privileges of this House, 
and that the said bill be taken from the Speaker's table and be 
respectfully returned to the Senate with a message communicating this 
resolution.” 


Mr. President, the discussion in the House upon that point 
was exhaustive and learned. The various views upon this 
question were supported with vigor, and I invite Senators to 
read the Recorp of that day, to wit, February 3, 1925. The 
House of Representatives then and there by a vote of 225 yeas 
to 153 nays decided that to increase postal rates—that is to 
say, to increase the charges and rates to be paid for the trans- 
mission of mail matter—was “raising revenue,” and the bill 
was returned to the Senate. 

The House had the power and authority to make such deci- 
sion; therefore, before the Senate considers a bill of such 
vast importance as this bill reported by the able Senator from 
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California [Mr. Jounson] authorizing the issuance and sale of 
bonds in the sum of approximately $125,000,000, or authorizing 
the sale of bonds under laws heretofore enacted, the Senate 
should seriously consider whether we have the constitutional 
power to originate such a bill. Surely the Senate does not 
wish to issue a brutum fulmen—a harmless thunderbolt—by 
considering a bill which we are not constitutionally eligible to 
initiate. I say this now so that I shall not hereafter be 
charged in the Senate with having waived this point. 

I clear this discussion of the underbrush and wish my phi- 
losophy of this question made manifest. Whoever discusses 
questions of law with the Senator from California [Mr. JouHn- 
son] will find himself hard put to answer the arguments he 
may make. 

I am not so vain as to imagine that I may vanquish him 
easily or at all, unless I be clearly within the law and prece- 
dents. He argues that the Supreme Court of the United States 
apparently has said that the issuance and sale of bonds is not 
“raising revenue” and that also the Treasury Department 
apparently has said that the issuance and sale of bonds is not 
“raising revenue”; but I say again that neither the Supreme 
Court nor the Treasury Department is eligible to pass upon a 
parliamentary question of this sort. What is “raising reve- 
nue” is not so much a juridical question as it is a parlia- 
mentary or political question. 

No writ known to our law or Constitution can compel the 
House of Representatives to accept a bill from the Senate if 
the House declares the same to be a bill for raising revenue. 

The principle of our constitutional requirement that all bills 
for raising revenue shall originate in the House of Representa- 
tives is far older than our Federal Government. Such principle 
originated out of the struggles between the King and the 
Commons of medieval England. The statute of William and 
Mary, session 2, Chapter II, was one of the first acts of the 
English Parliament specifically providing how public funds 
should be raised, and our forefathers did not ignore the prin- 
ciple when they adopted our Constitution in 1787. 

During the days in England when the Crown attempted to 
exact ship money Hampden’'s share of the contribution was 1 
pound sterling, which he refused to pay and was therefore 
summoned to show cause in the Court of Exchequer in the 
thirteenth year of Charles I. 

The provision made by the ship money law for the defense 
of the country by sea was the grant to the King of tunnage 
and poundage and the service of the Cinque Ports. In addition 
to this provision, the right was assuined by the King of levying 
impositions, and the King disputed that the parliamentary 
supplies were the only legal supplies. 

The judges, by a majority of 7 to 5, decided in favor of 
the King; some of the majority alleged the superiority of 
the King to the law, and the opinion of these may be found in 
the words of Berkeley— 


the law is of itself an old and trusty servant of the King’s; it is his 
instrument or means which he useth to govern his people by. I never 
read nor heard that “lex” was “rex,” but it is common and most 
true that “rex” is “lex,” for he is “ lex loquens,” a living, a speaking, 
an acting law. 


The expression by the majority judges in that case that rex 
was lex helped to bring on the contest which finally resulted in 
civil liberty in England. On this subject of originating revenue 
bills the Senate is neither rex nor lex. The Constitution of the 
United States on this important subject of originating revenue 
is rex and lex, and the Constitution on this, as on all other 
subjects, is lex loquens, “a living, a speaking, an acting law.” 

Mr. ASHURST subsequently said: Mr. President, I had in- 
tended to ask unanimous consent to have printed in the RECORD 
as an addendum to my remarks a memorandum, a very copious 
one, prepared by the legislative counsel of the United States, 
respecting the point upon which I addressed the Senate. I now 
ask that permission. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ordered. 

The addendum is as follows: 


MEMORANDUM IN RB CONSTITUTIONALITY OF SENATE ORIGINATION OF 
BOULDER CANYON PROJECT BILL 


The opinion of this office has been requested as to whether S. 5551, 
Sixty-ninth Congress (Boulder Canyon project bill), as reported to the 
Senate is a bill for raising revenue which, under the Constitution, 
is required to originate in the House of Representatives. 

The purposes of the bill are declared to be “ controlling the floods 
and regulating the flow of the lower Colorado River, providing for 
storage and delivery of the waters thereof for reclamation of public 
lands and other beneficial uses within the United States, and for the 
generation of electrical energy as a means of making the project herein 


Without objection. it is so 
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authorized a self-supporting and financially solvent undertaking.” To 
accomplish these purposés the bill authorizes the Secretary of the 
Interior to construct, operate, and maintain (1) a dam and incidental 
works in the main stream of the Colorado River adequate to create a 
storage reservoir of a capacity of not less than 20,000,000 acre-feet of 
water, (2) an all-American canal and appurtenant structures connect- 
ing Laguna Dam or other suitable diversion works to be located and 
constructed by the Secretary of the Intcrior on the Colorado River as 
a part of such canal with the Imperial and Coachella Valleys in Cali- 
fornia, and (3) a complete plant and incidental structures suitable for 
the fullest economic development of electrical energy from the water 
discharged from the reservoir. 

For carrying out the provisions of the bill a fund is created into 
which advances not in excess of $125,000,000 are to be paid from the 
Treasury of the United States. The bill contaius provisions for cer- 
tification by the Secretary of the Interior at the close of each fiscal 
year to the Secretary of the Treasury, of amounts of money in the fund 
in excess of amounts necessary for construction, operation, and main- 
tenance and payment of interest, and for charging the fund with 
amounts so certified as repayment of advances made from the Treasury 
for the purposes of the fund. It is expressly declared that before any 
money is appropriated or any construction work done or contracted for, 
the Secretary of the Interior shall make provision for revenues, by con- 
tract or otherwise, in accordance with the provisions of the bill, 
adequate, in his judgment, to insure payment of all expenses of opera- 
tion and maintenance of the works incurred by the United States and 
repayment within 50 years from thé date of the completion of the 
project of all amounts advanced to the fund, together with interest 
thereon. The bill contains detailed provisions with respect to the 
awarding of contracts for the storage of water in the reservoir and for 
the delivery thereof for irrigation and domestic uses, and for the 
delivery at the switchboard of electrical energy generated at the dany.- 

The provisions directly raising the constitutional question are found 
in subdivisions (f) and (g) of section 2, which read as follows: 

(f) In order to make the advances to the fund, the Secretary of the 
Treasury may, if he deems it advisable, exercise the authority granted 
by the various Liberty bond acts and the Victory Liberty loan act, as 
amended and supplemented, to issue bonds, notes, and certificates of 
indebtedness of the United States; and any bonds so issued shall be 
disregarded in computing the maximum amount of bonds authorized by 
section 1 of the second Liberty bond act, as amended. 

(g) The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to use, 
upon such terms and conditions as he may prescribe, for the payment, 
redemption, or purchase, at not to exceed par and accrued interest, of 
any bonds, notes, or certificates of indebtedness of the United States, 
the money covered into the Treasury under subdivision (e) in repay- 
ment of the amounts advanced. 

The pertinent provision of the Constitution is found in the first 
paragraph of section 7 of Article I, which reads as follows: 

* All bills for raising revenue shall originate in the House of Nepre- 
sentatives; but the Senate may propose or concur with amendments 
as on other bills.” 

This memorandum does not attempt any comprehensive stutement as 
to what bills are included in the phrase “ bills for raising revenue.” 
As said by the Supreme Court in Twin City Bank v. Nebeker (167 U. S. 
at p. 202), “what bills belong to that class is a question of such 
magnitude and importance that it is the part of wisdom not to attempt, 
by any general statement, to cover every possible phase of the subject.” 

The questions here considered are: 

I. Is there any general rule that a bill authorizing a bond issue is 
a “bill for raising revenue ” within the meaning of the Constitution? 

II. If the answer to I is in the affirmative, are the bond-issue 
features so incidental to the primary purposes of the bill as to except 
the bill from the operation of the general rule? 


I. IS THERE ANY GBNERAL RULE THAT A BILL AUTHORIZING A BOND 
ISSUE Is A “BILL FOR RAISING REVENUE” WITHIN THE MEANING OF 
THD CONSTITUTION? 


(1) Legislative precedents 


Under the precedents in Congress the question must be answered 
in the affirmative. In 1837 the Senate passed a bill authorizing the 
issue of one-year Treasury certificates which was sent to the House. 
Upon motion made to consider it the objection was raised that it was 
a bill which could not originate in the Senate. The motion to consider 
was immediately withdrawn and the House passed its own bill which 
was accepted by the Senate. (5 Cong. Globe, 92.) 

The only other debated precedent was in 1917, when the Senate 
added to the naval appropriation bill an amendment providing for the 
sale of $150,000,000 of bonds by the Secretary of the Treasury. The 
House returned the bill with 2n message stating that the amendment 
providing for the bond issue contravened the Constitution and was 
an infringement upon the privileges of the House. (54 CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, 4731, 4828.) The Senate repassed the bill, omitting the pro- 
visions for the bond issue. ; 

On the otber hand, the acts of August 5, 1861 (12 Stat. 313), and 
July 14, 1870 (16 Stat. 272), are examples of bills that authorized 
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bond issues and yet originated in the Senate. No discussion was had 
in either House upon the constitutional question. The action of the 
House in agreeing to the second of these measures was subsequently 
explained by the House as an exceptional instance occasioned by a 
necessity for expedition and in no wise to be regarded as a precedent. 
(H. Rept. No. 42, 41st Cong., 3d sess. See also CONGRESSIONAL 
RKcorD, 43d Cong., Ist sess., pp. 3075, 3076, for action of House in 
refusing to return a Senate bill which fixed the maximum amount of 
United States notes.) 


(2) Decisions and opinions of text writers 


There appears to be no decision of any United States court on the 
constitutionality of Senate origination of a bill providing for a bond 
issue. There are a few cases, however, providing dicta or comment on 
related situations that may well be considered. 

In Norton v. United States (1875) (91 U. S. 566), dealing with a 
question of statutory interpretation, it was said that “ ‘ bills for rais- 
ing revenue’ when enacted into laws become revenue laws.” The 
court referred to the definition of ‘‘ revenue” by Webster, “ the income 
of a nation, derived from its taxes, duties, or other sources, for the 
payment of its national expenses,” and observed that the phrase 
“other sources” would include the proceeds arising from the sale of 
public securities. [italics added], the proceeds of public lands, and the 
excess receipts from the Patent Office and Post Office. Nevertheless, it 
was then observed that it is “a matter of common knowledge that the 
appellative “revenue lawsa’ is never applied to the statutes involved 
in these classes of cases.” 

However, the actual decision in the Norton case was merely that 
a measure establishing a postal money-order system was not a “ reve- 
nue law” within the meaning of an act imposing a statute of limita- 
tions for the prosecution of offenses undcr the revenue laws. More- 
over, this decision is difficult to reconcile with that of the court in 
United States v. Bromley (1851) (12 How. 88), which was held to 
be “clearly distinguishable.” That case had held that an act pro- 
hibiting the transportation of letters over a mail route by private 
individuals was an act for the enforcement of the “revenue laws” 
within the meaning of the statute conferring jurisdiction on the 
Supreme Court to review judgments in civil actions by the United 
States for the enforcement of the revenue laws. Just how the Supreme 
Court distinguished the case does not appear. 

In United States v. James (1875), 26 Fed. Cas. No. 15464, it was 
held by the circuit court that a bill establishing rates of postage is not 
a bill for raising revenue. The court said that bills for raising revenue 
are only those imposing taxes or levying duties, imposts, or excises 
for the use of the Government *‘ and give to the persons from whom the 
money is exacted no equivalent in return unless in the enjoyment, in 


“common with the rest of the citizens, of the benefits of good govern- 


ment.” Of course, under this doctrine a bill authorizing a bond issue 
would not be a bill for raising revenue. 

Story in his work on the Constitution (5th ed., sec. 880) states 
that the constitutional provision is ‘‘ confined to bills to levy taxes 
in the strict sense of the words, and has not been understood to ex- 
tend to bills for other purposes, which may incidentally create revenue.” 
He adds that “no one supposes that a bill * + * to sell public 
stock [italics added] is a bill to raise revenue in the sense of the 
Constitution.” The contrary opinion by Tucker (1 Tucker’s Black. 
Comm. App. 261, and note) to the effect that every bill which indirectly 
or consequentially may raise revenue is a revenue Dill, is not supported 
by any legislative precedent or court decision on the constitutional 
point. 

(8) Arguments on principle 


There have been two principles suggested that lead to the conclu- 
sion that a bill authorizing a bond issue is a bill for raising revenue : 

First: Such a bill raises money and is, therefore, a bill for raising 
revenue. 

Second: Such a Dill places a charge on the people and is, therefore, 
a bill for raising revenue. 

First. The raising of money: The principle that any bill raising 
moncy is a bill for raising revenue, would include within its scope not 
only bills authorizing bond issues but also every bill for the sale of 
a public building, every bill fixing postal rates, bills imposing head 
taxes on immigrants, naturalization fees, patent fees, or any other fees, 
and all criminal statutes imposing fines. Such a construction is nega- 
tived, however, by the history of the clause in the constitutional con- 
vention. While very little light is thrown on the question by the con- 
vention debates, it does clearly appear that the clause was not intended 
to include bills that merely incidentally raise revenue. The original 
draft of the provision read ‘all bills for raising or appropriating 
money.” (5 Elliot’s Debates, 274; 2 Madison’s Papers, 1024.) Mr. 
Randolph stated his intention of proposing a substitute specifying that 
the bills “should be for the purpose of revenue, in order to repel the 
objection against the extent of the words ‘raising money’ which might 
happen incidentally; * * *.” (5 Elliot’s Debates, 410.) Two days 
later, on August 13, 1787, Randolph moved that the clause be altered 
so as to read “bills for raising money for the purpose of revenue, or for 
appropriating the same * * *%,” (lliot’s Debates, 414.) As to this 
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Mr. Mason observed “ By specifying purposes of revenue it obviated 
the objection that the section extended to all bills under which money 
might incidentally arise.” (5 Elliot's Debates, 415.) While the lan- 
guage finally adopted was not exactly the same as proposed by Ran- 
dolph, it seems a fair inference that the change from the original 
draft was along the lines he had in mind, and, therefore, that bills 
only incidentally raising money are not within the meaning of the 
clause. 

`” This construction apparently has been acquiesced in by the House of 
Representatives, except in the case of bills fixing postal rates. In 1859 
the House rejected an amendment by the Senate to the postal appro- 
priation bill, which amendment increased postal rates, on the ground 
that it was a revenue measure. (Congressional Globe, 2d sess., 35th 
Cong., pp. 1634, 1644-1646, 1661-1663, 1666, 1667, 1674, 1682, 1684.) 
The same thing happened in 1905 (39 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 3733). 
In 1875, however, the Senate added to the appropriation bill approved 
March 3, 1875, an amendment increasing postal rates, which was passed 
by the House. This was held in United States v. James (1875), Fed- 
eral Case No. 15464, not to be a bill for raising revenue. In 1918 a 
bill authorizing the Postmaster General to fix air mail rates at not 
exceeding 24 cents an ounce originated in the Senate and passed the 
House without question as to its constitutionality. (56 CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, pp. 5739, 6097, 6098, 6170.) However, in 1925 the House re- 
jected a bill for increasing postal rates which originated in the Senate. 
(GG CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, pp. 2273-2279, 2289-22938, 2941-2964; Re- 
port of a subcommittee of the Committee on Ways and Means, House of 
Representatives, January 31, 1925, entitled Jurisdiction of Revenue 
Legislation.) 

Despite this attitude of the House toward bills fixing postal rates, the 
House has not as a matter of practice insisted upon its right to origi- 
nate other bills incidentally raising money, although it seems diffi- 
cult to distinguish such bills as those increasing fees for clerks of the 
United States courts, or increasing Patent Office fees or naturalization 
fees, from bills increasing postal rates. All such bills deal with the 
imposition of a charge upon that portion of the public which gets a re- 
turn in the service performed. 

It ig apparent from the above that the broad construction that all 
bills raising money are bills for raising revenue in the constitutional 
sense, can not be supported. ‘The question then arises on which side 
of the line does a bill for a bond issue fall. If the original form of 
the clause “all bills for raising * * * money” had been’ retained 
there could be little question, for a bond issue clearly raises money 
whatever else it does. It can not, however, be said to raise “ revenue ” 
in any ordinary sense of the word. The proceeds of a bond issue con- 
stitutc an asset, but an equal liability comes into existence at the same 
moment and the net result is that the Government is no richer. In 
fact, it is poorer for not only must it pay off the bonds but it must pay 
interest on them until they are paid off. 

Second. A charge on the people: It is generally admitted that what- 
ever may be the exact meaning of the clause in question, its purpose 
was to protect the people from unjust burdens by placing upon the 
House nearest the people the responsibility of originating legislation 
imposing a charge upon them. It is, therefore, a possible construction 
that the clause requires the House of Representatives to originate any 
bill which puts a charge upon the people or commits the United States 
to an expenditure. It may be argued that this is the proper construc- 
tion on the ground that the framers of the Constitution in inserting 
this clause had in mind the English practice and intended to adopt it. 
At the time of the adoption of the Constitution, by well-established 
practice in England, all bills that raised money or imposed a charge 
upon the people in any shape whatsoever had to originate in the House 
of Commons, and, indeed, the House of Lords could not amend them. 
(3 Hatsell’s Precedents, 132, 136, 138; 1 Blackstone Commentaries, ch. 
2, 168, 169; 2 Hallam, Constitutional History of England, 248, 249, 
250.) The practice went so far as to include bills “ which, though not 
immediately, yet in their consequence, will bring a charge upon the 
people,” such as the creation of an office or providing for pecuniary 
penalties. (3 Hatsell’s Precedents, 139; 2 Hallam, Constitutional His- 
tory of England, 250.) 

Examination of the debates of the constitutional convention shows 
considerable confusion of thought, and it is impossible to ascertain just 
what portion of the English practice the framers intended to adopt. 
If they did, as a matter of fact, intend to adopt the English practice 
in full, it is now a matter of common knowledge that the construction 
put upon the clause in practice is quite different. Hundreds of bills 
creating offices and imposing fines and penalties and placing other com- 
mitments upon the United States originate in the Senate without ques- 
tion from the House. In fact, outside of bills rclating to taxes and 
postal rates and bills providing for bond issues, the only class of bills 
which the House has ever insisted that it had exclusive power to origi- 
nate is generai appropriation bills. Thus, in 1856 the House laid on 
the table two general appropriation bills which had originated in the 
Senate and had passed the Senate only after prolonged opposition, on 
the ground that the Senate had no power to originate such bills under 
the Constitution. However, in 1880 the majority of the House Ju- 
diciary Committee reported that the exclusive right of originating 
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appropriations is not in the House. (H. Rept. No. 147, 46th Cong., 
3d sess.) The minority reported that the Constitution gave to the 
House the exclusive power to “ originate bills appropriating money 
from the Public Treasury.” It is now well-established legislative prac- 
tice, however, that general appropriation bills originate in the House. 
See in support of this practice of the House remarks of Representative 
Garfield. (Congressional Globe, 41st Cong., 3d sess., pt. 3, App. p. 264, 
and Senator Williams, 48 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 9047.) On the other 
hand, the right of the Senate to originate a bill making appropriations 
for a specific object, although questioned on several occasions by the 
House, has not in practice been denied by the House; and it is an 
everyday practice for the Senate to originate such bills and the House 
to agree to them without question. 

Undoubtedly a bill imposing such a direct and immediate charge on 
the people as is imposed in the case of a tax must originate in the 
House. But, as pointed out above, the right of the Senate to originate 
bills imposing less direct and immediate charges, such as bills creating 
offices and imposing fines, is never questioned by the House. It is 
unnecessary for the purpose of the present memorandum to attempt to 
fix the point where the right of the House becomes exclusive. It is 
only necessary to inquire whether a bill authorizing a bond issue im- 
poses a direct and immediate charge, as in the case of a tax bill, or 
whether the charge imposed is so indirect and remote as to fall on the 
other side of the line. Unquestionably a moral and legal obligation 
to pay is created by a bond issue, but such a bill certainly does not 
impose a direct and immediate charge upon the people, even if it 
obviously binds the good faith of the Congress to provide money for 
the redemption of the bonds. It is also true that in the ordinary case 
imposition of taxes will at some date be necessary to provide for the 
redemption, but it may well be that new and unexpected sources of 
revenue will make the levying of taxes unnecessary. In any event, the 
tax will not be imposed for some years, and hence the charge upon the 
people is not immediate. In fact, it is fair to say that an ordinary 
issue of bonds will not require a tax levy for their redemption at as 
early a date as is usually necessary in the case of a bill providing for 
the construction of a public building to be paid for out of general 
revenues, bills of which character constantly originate in the Senate 
without question. 

Indeed, it may well be argued that a bill authorizing a bond issue 
does not of itself impose any charge on the people, immediate or re- 
mote, direct or indirect. The moment the bonds are sold the proceeds 
are sufficient to redeem them and no tax is necessary. The need for 
the tax only arises if the proceeds instead of being applied to the 
discharge of the obligation are used for public expenditures. It would, 
therefore, appear in one sense that the bill which imposes the charge 
on the people is the bill appropriating the money for expenditure, 
and not the bill authorizing the bond issue. Undoubtedly, as shown 
above, an appropriation bill (except possibly a general appropriation 
bill) may originate in the Senate. 

The bill authorizing the bond issue may itself provide a method for 
redemption. and hence necessitates no charge upon the people. S. 3381 
makes no direct provision for redeeming the bonds issued thereunder, 
but on the contrary provides that the revenue accruing under the bill 
from the operation of the project may be used for retiring any obliga- 
tions of the United States, whether or not issued under the authority 
granted by the bill. Nevertheless, in practical effect it is extremely 
doubtful whether a charge will ever be laid upon the people for the 
redemption of the bonds, for by subdivision (b) of section 4 it is pro- 
vided that— 


“+ * % before any money is appropriated or any construction work 
is done or contracted for, the Secretary of the Interior shall make pro- 
vision for revenues, by contract or otherwise, * * * adequate, in 
his judgment, to insure payment of all expenses of operation and main- 
tenance of said works incurred by the United States and the repay- 
ment, within 50 years from the date of the completion of the project, 
of all amounts advanced to the fund * * * together with interest 
thereon.” 

If this provision of the bill is carried out, it would seem—at least, 
if the project is successful—that its revenues must return to the United 
States an amount equal to the amount of the bond issue. If this be 
so, it can not be said tbat in any fair sense of the term the bond issue 
authorized by the bill imposes any charge upon the people. In conse- 
quence, the bill, considered with reference to the principle of a charge 
upon the people, is not to be held a Dill for raising revenue. 

A further difficulty may be noted in regarding a bill authorizing 
a bond issue as a bill for raising revenue. Unquestionably a bill rais- 
ing taxes to retire a bond issue is a bill for raising revenue. However, 
if the bill authorizing the bond issue is also a bill for raising revenue 
and must originate in the House, there arises a situation whereby a 
double protection is given to the people. It may well be doubted 
whether such an additional safeguard was contemplated by the framers 
of the Constitution. 


II, DOCTRINE OF INCIDENTAL PURPOSE 


Assuming for purposes of argument that a bill authorizing a bond 
issue is in general a bill for raising revenue, would this be true of a 
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bill in which the bond Issue is merely incidental to the primary pur- 
poses of the bill? 

In Twin City Bank v. Nebeker (1897), 167 U. 8. 196, it was held that 
an act imposing a tax upon the cireulation of notes of national banks, 
upon their deposits, and upon their capital stock, was merely incidental 
to the primary purpose of providing a national currency, the provisions 
for which were also included in the act. The court, therefore, held that 
the act was not open to objection because it had originated in the Sen- 
ate. Another case illustrating the same point is Millard v. Roberts 
(1906), 202 U. S. 429. In this case the statute authorized payments to 
certain railroads in the District of Columbia for elevating tracks, the 
construction of a station and other improvements, the cost to be levied 
and assessed upon the taxable property in the District of Columbia. 
It was urged that the bill was unconstitutional as having originated in 
the Senate. The court dismissed the argument by briefly citing the 
Twin City Bank case, and adding “ whateyer taxes are imposed are but 
means to the purposes provided by the act.” 

It has heretofore been set forth in this memorandum that bills inci- 
dentally raising revenue have not generally been regarded as falling 
within the constitutional provisions restricting the origination of bills 
for raising revenue. The cases just cited apply this doctrine, They 
determine the character of a bill by looking to its primary, not its inci- 
dental, purpose. 

It is not believed that S. 3331 in the form as reported to the Sen- 
ate by the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation is like the acts 
considered in the above cases. True, a primary purpose of the bill is 
to provide for a great public improvement, but it is also true that the 
bond issue authorized is of equal importance. It is not merely inci- 
dental. The proceeds of the bond issue are not to be set aside in a 
special fund to be devoted to the purposes of the bill, The amounts 
received by the United States ag repayment of advances are to be used 
in retiring any obligations of the United States, not merely those pro- 
vided for in the bill. 

Furthermore, the statutes in the cases above cited may be distin- 
guished from S. 3331. In the Twin City Bank case the so-called tax 
could equally well have been called a fee and supported without refer- 
ence to the taxing power of Congress and based upon the power of Con- 
gress to regulate the currency. In the Millard case it does not appear 
that the act actually imposed a tax. It merely laid down a rule to 
determine the nature of the tax when imposed. The language of the 
statute was that all costs, expenses, and damages resulting from the 
improvements provided for should be borne in the following manner: 
“ Fifty per cent thereof by the United States and the remaining 50 
per cent thereof by the District of Calumbia, which last-mentioned 50 
per cent shall be levied and assessed upon the taxable property and 
privileges in said District other than the property of the United States 
and of the District of Columbia.” It should further be noted that there 
is some doubt whether Congress in legislating for the District of Colum- 
bia is subject to the provisions of section 7 of Article I of the Consti- 
tution. It is certain that the people of the District are not represented 
in the House of Representatives and would obtain no benefit from hav- 
ing a tax measure affecting them originate in that body. 

In view of the above considerations it is not believed that the doc- 
trine of incidental purpose would serve to remove Senate bill 3331 from 
the application of section 7 of Article I of the Constitution if it were 
found that in other respects the bill was one for raising revenue. 


ITI. POWER OF COURTS TO DETERMINE QUESTION 


It should further be noted that the Supreme Court on several occa- 
sions has intimated a doubt as to whether there is judicial power, as 
to an act of Congress that has been duly passed, to inquire in which 
House it originated for the purpose of determining its validity. 
(Rainey v. United States (1914), 232 U. S. 310; Flint v. Stone Tracy 
Co. (1910), 220 U. S. 107; Twin City Bank v. Nebeker (1897), 167 
U. S. 196.) In the last two cases the doubt expressed was as to 
whether the court could go behind the enrolled bill to the Journals 
of the two Houses in order to ascertain the origin of the act. Judge 
Hough, however, in a Federal district court case, ascertained from 
the marginal notes to the act as shown in the Statutes at Large that 
it had originated in the Senate, and inasmuch as a tax was imposed 
by the act, he held it unconstitutional. (Hubbard v. Lowe (1915), 
226 Fed. 135.) If Judge Hough is right, then under the present prac- 
tice of enrolling bills if Senate bill 3331 becomes law the court could 
without reference to the Journals of Congress ascertain that the bill 
originated in the Senate. 


IV. CONCLUSION 


It is the opinion of this office that the legislative precedents are to 
the effect that bills authorizing bond issues must originate in the House 
of Representatives and that the House would without doubt vigorously 
insist upon that view. As a result of the lack of judicial precedents 
and interpretative comment by the framers of the Constitution, it is 
difficult to reach a convincing conclusion in the matter. On principle, 
however, this office inclines to the view that a proper construetion of 
the first paragraph of section 7 of Article I of the Constitution would 
afford no general rule that a bill authorizing a bond issue must origi- 
nate in the House of Representatives. Assuming, however, for the 
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purpose of argument, that there is such a general rule that bills 
authorizing bond issues must originate in the House, then Senate bill 
8331 would not be excepted therefrom on the ground that its bond 
features are a mere incidental and not a primary characteristic. 
Respectfully submitted. 
FREDERIC P. LEE, 
Legislative Counsel. 


NAVAL FACILITIES IN THE SOUTH ATLANTIC 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, just yesterday we passed a bill 
providing for a more adequate Navy. I voted for that bill 
gladly, especially the provision which had caused some contro- 
versy, namely, that providing that a number of cruisers should 
be added. I very willingly voted for that provision, because I 
am one of those who believe that providing for adequate na- 
tional defense through a suitable Army and Navy is as essential 
as policing a municipality. 

The argument was made, and made very forcefully, that the 
idea in voting the increase in the number of cruisers was not 
for the purpose of preparing us for offense or defense, but 
simply to assure our preparedness for any exigency which 
might arise, the source of whieh or the form in which it might 
come no one could foretell. We were led to believe that there 
was no question of party lines or party politics, or sectional 
lines or sectional advantage, but that what we were doing was 
for the benefit of the United States in our relation to the other 
nations of the wortd. For that reason I voted for that provi- 
sion. I voted for it not because I am a Democrat and from the 
South, but because I am first and foremost an American citizén. 

I hope that even in this matter there was not a question of 
party polities. I believe in parties. I believe they are essential 
in a Government such as ours. But I believe the principle 
which should actuate them is to vie with each other as to which 
may better serve the country along American lines. 

When we had the question of an American merehant marine 
before us a Senator rose to call attention to the abortion—unoth-. 
ing more nor less than an abortion—of the splendid opportunity 
which we had for the establishment of a merchant marine grow- 
ing out of the exigencies of the war. We were compelled to 
build vessels and to purchase vessels, and the rather unex- 
pected armistice left us in possession of the means and perhaps 
the manner or the policy for creating ultimately an adequate 
merchant marine. The history of what has become of that con- 
dition is known to all. Why has it been a miserable and dis- 
astrous failure? Not because we did not have the means and 
did not have the opportunity of establishing a merchant marine, 
but simply because the old sectional and politieal features 
became manifest, and the result has been that the prospect has 
been dissipated. 

I have been making this statement to lead up to the propo- 
sition which I am about to present. I shall take occasion to 
stress this matter so long as this session lasts or until there is 
a remedy. I have had certain telegrams from the navy yard 
at Charleston, S. C., asking if I could not intervene in the 
matter. I want the very few Senators now on the floor to 
listen closely to what I have to say. I think the facts I am 
going to present to the Senate now are such as to convict us 
of insincerity when we talk about an adequate national de- 
fense. There came to me in the form of telegrams the infor- 
mation that there was in existence an order which had been 
issued by the Navy Department to the effect that there would 
be a reduction of something like 15 per cent in the allocation 
of money for the expenditures in the navy yard at Charleston. 
I had not kept pace with what had been going on as perhaps 
I should have done, but I inquired of the Secretary of the 
Navy what expenditures had been made for the last fiscal 
year for the maintenance of navy yards on the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts, and these startling figures were furnished to me 
over the signature of the Secretary of the Navy as the labor 
expenditures by yards for the fiscal year 1926. I want Sena- 
tors to bear in mind the location of the yards, and I want to 
point out just how we have provided in the location of the 
yards for the adequate defense of our country. I should like 
first to give the amounts expended for labor. 

At Portsmouth, N. H., we expended for labor during the last 
fiscal year $4,772,124, and we employed an average number of 
employees at that yard of 2,636. 

At Boston we expended for labor $4,691,319 and employed 
an average number of employees at that navy yard of 2,574. 

At New York we expended for labor $6,290,574 and employed 
an average number of employees of 3,408. 

. At Philadelphia we expended for labor $5,368,017, with an 
average roll of employees of 3,205. 

At Norfolk we expended $4,959,541 for labor and we em- 
ployed an average of 3,013 employees. 

Now mark you, Mr. President, that was north of Cape Hat- 
teras, the dividing line between the North Atlantic and the 
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South Atlantic. That bight of our coast north of Cape Hat- 
teras is only a little less than 700 miles in length. There are 
in that territory 6 navy yards and 15 dry docks. It has cost 
in labor alone $50,000,000 and covered the employing of a total 
of 14,833 employees in that distance of less than 700 miles. 

South of Cape Hatteras to the Mexican border, a distance of 
3,600 miles, we have one navy yard, and what did we expend 
on that? At Charleston we expended $782,000, with an average 
employment of 500 employees. In the distance from Cape Hat- 
teras to the border line of Mexico, the dividing line between the 
North Atlantie and the South Atlantic being at Cape Hatteras, 
we have spent $782,000 against an average of more than 
$4,000,000 in each yard to the north of Cape Hatteras. To put 
it in as forceful manner as I may, if the dry docks north of 
Cape Hatteras at this time were spaced according to distance 
we would have one in every 4714 miles, costing the Government, 
according to the figures returned by the Secretary of the Navy, 
for labor alone something like $75,000,000 and for upkeep and 
maintenance and general costs $500,000,000 a year. And yet 
south of Cape Hatteras, facing the Caribbean Sea, facing the 
Gulf of Mexico, skirted by those with whom we right now have 
strained relations, facing the Panama Canal, Cuba, and the 
whole of the Orient through the canal, we have only one navy 
yard, as I have stated. 

There is not a man in this body who can state that we need 
north of Cape Hatteras, in 700 miles of seacoast, 16 dry docks 
and six navy yards, involving an expenditure of more than 
$100,000,000 for labor alone, while south of Cape Hatteras, in a 
distance of 3,600 miles, we need no defense at all, because the 
only navy yard we have is at Charleston. I am not pleading 
for Charleston alone. I am pleading for an adequate defense 
for our country devoid of miserable sectional and party politics. 
The figures which I have here before me and the policy of 
those who have charge of the allocation of money which we 
appropriate for naval purposes will convince Senators that both 
sectional and party politics are being employed. When we 
consider that the great waterway of the Mississippi bisects the 
coast line from Cape Hatteras to Mexico, when we consider 
that the great drift of gravitation is from Minnesota to the 
Gulf, and that if there should come a menacing foreign trouble 
to our shores it would naturally come to that section, because 
it strikes that which is the most defenseless, it is rather star- 
tling to know that out of all the hundreds of millions of dollars 
which we have appropriated for our coast defense and our 
naval equipment we have standing practically idle one wonder- 
ful navy yard and one wonderful dry dock which could accom- 
modate only vessels of the type of the Utah, while north of 
Cape Hatteras, in 700 miles of the coast line, we have 16 dry 
docks and 6 navy yards at the expenditure of which I have 
just read as coming from the Secretary of the Navy. 

In addition to that, there is not a single naval officer who has 
not stated that we need adequate naval facilities in the South 
Atlantic. But we were faced with the monstrous proposition 
that in order to placate somebody, somewhere, somehow, per- 
haps it would not be well to put a new navy yard on the South 
Atlantic coast, but that we should go to Guantanamo. Rather 
than put it on the southern soil, either in the Gulf or on the 
South Atlantic, we were to go to Guantanamo and spend more 
on foreign soil than we were willing to spend on our own 
domestic soil. , 

Was this enough? Let me present some additional evidence. 
Taking a line south of the thirty-fifth parallel of latitude, from 
the coast of California to the northeastern coast of Virginia, 
in all of our transportation legisiation affecting the personnel 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission in all of its history 
we have had but three commissioners, and for the space of the 
last six or seven years not one. In other words, that is still 
considered as a conquered territory and is neither part nor 
parcel of the American Government and people. 

In the Senate four years ago, when the question arose as to 
whether or not two bills introduced on the other side of the 
Chamber to take out of the naval appropriation bill all appro- 
priations for any equipment on the South Atlantic, I was 
utterly astounded, and I took the floor to cover some of the 
points which I am covering now. The Senate then almost 
unanimously reversed itself and put the appropriation back 
in the bill. I thought, having gone on record as we did, with 
the spirit of national defense which evidenced itself so power- 
fully yesterday to stand by America in spite of anything the 
President or anybody else might say and use our judgment as 
to what was our duty by our Government, that perhaps this 
sectional spirit and this party spirit would not go so deep and 
be so far-reaching as to affect the very fundamental principles 
of protecting our own Government, so as to leave undefended 
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three-fourths of the American shore line because that three- 
fourths happened to be in southern territory. 

Now, let me repeat: In 700 miles there has been an expendi- 
ture of $1,000,000,000; there are 16 dry docks and 8 navy 
yards. Let me give the number of employees in the yards lo- 
cated in that 700 miles. There are 14,833 of them, while on 
the 3,600 miles of South Atlantic and Gulf coast, the expendi- 
ture is $782,000, with a roll of 700 employees. 

Hither one of two things is true: That we in the southern 
portion of the country are naturally so defended that we do 
not need any artificial defense, or we belong to the minority 
party and live in a section that can not be treated justly, 
though a danger menaces the country. 

Just let me again reread the figures: Portsmouth, N. H., for 
labor alone there is an appropriation of $4,772,000 this year, 
with an average employmant of 2,630; Boston, $4,691,319, with 
an employment roll of 2,574; New York, $6,290,574—that is for 
labor alone—and a roll of employees of 3,409; Norfolk, $4,959,- 
541, and an employment roll of 3,013. All those yards are 
within 600-odd miles. On the other hand, in the 3,600 miles 
south of Hatteras, represented by the Charleston Navy Yard, 
there igs an appropriation of $782,000, and 515 persons are 
employed. 

Both parties have evinced their determination, even over 
the request of the President, adequately to provide for the 
defense of our country and to increase the number of our naval 
vessels. Let this miserable illustration and evidence of party 
politics and sectional feeling speak for itself at the expense 
of and perhaps to the menace of our country. 

Take the western coast, the entire Pacific slope: There are 
there two navy yards, one at Mare Island and one at Puget 
Sound. The total labor expenditure for Mare Island is $5,266,- 
721, and the employment roll is 2,874. For Puget Sound the 
expenditure is $5,983,618, with an employment of 3,289. Those 
in charge of naval expenditures have more than quadrupled 
even in those two facilities what has been done for the 3,600 
miles of south Atlantic and Gulf coast. 

Mr. President, I do not know just who is responsible for 
this, but I do know that we of the Senate of the United States 
and of the Congress of the United States can not afford to have 
such a glaring illustration of pure party feeling expressed in 
terms of danger to our common country. I know that the 
order went out that the Charleston Navy Yard had to be 
closed up and kept in a stand-by condition. I also know that 
the then President and other officials of the Government saw 
to it that no such order should be carried out, but I am now 
aware of the fact that, though the immediate order was not 
executed, there has been such a gradual diminution of the 
force and the appropriation as practically to accomplish the 
very thing that they dared not do by specific order. 

I am going to make it my business to ascertain who is respon- 
sible for this allocation of the funds appropriated for the pur- 
pose of maintaining our naval equipment so far as building 
or reconditioning vessels is concerned and all the other facts 
that pertain to the activities of our navy yards. I want to 
find out who it is that on his own initiative reduces the sum 
allotted to the Charleston Navy Yard, and thereby forecloses 
the only opportunity a vessel may have which finds itself crip- 
pled south of the “ boneyard of the Atlantic ”—namely, Cape 
Hatteras—to be repaired without, at a great expense to the 
taxpayer and danger to the vessel, being towed around to Nor- 
folk or to one of the northern yards, when the Charleston Navy 
Yard has met the entire satisfaction of the Navy Department 
officials in every piece of work that has been done there. I 
want to find out who is responsible and from what source the 
orders have come gradually to close up the navy yards in the 
South and to render the whole South Atlantic and Gulf coast 
without any kind of defense. 

As I said a moment ago, an order has been issued, to go 
into effect immediately, to cut down the allocation of funds 
to all navy yards 15 per cent. When I remonstrated on account 
of the telegrams I received I was told that that order could 
not be rescinded to affect one navy yard without being rescinded 
to affect all of them. In other words, 15 per cent more de- 
ducted from the only yard south of Hatteras practically spells 
its death, while a 20 per cent cut in the funds of any of the 
yards north of Hatteras would not affect them appreciably at 
all. Who, then, is responsible for increasing at the northern 
and eastern yards the number of employees to such a point that 
they can issue a seemingly innocent order in behalf of economy 
that will kill the only navy yard south of Hatteras and not ap- 
preciably affect naval instrumentalities north of Hatteras? 

I am not going to pretend to say that any one of the yards 
north of Hatteras is not indispensable for the benefit of the 


Government, but I do ask from every standpoint of logic, com- 
mon sense, and reason if eight yards are needed in 700 miles 
of our coast facing the only immemorial friends we have, 
namely, northern and western Europe, if we need that money 
for navy yards in a stretch of 700 miles of our coast thus sit- 
uated, do we not need some in the 3,600 miles of coast line that 
faces the source of probable danger to this country ? 

On what ground of economy, common sense, or reason, not to 
invoke that consideration which is clean out of the picture, 
namely, statesmanship, can we justify the employment of nearly 
15,000 people in navy yards located within a space of 700 miles 
and less than 500 employees in a stretch of coast line extending 
for 3,600 miles? 

Mr. President, this situation was so startling to me, it was 
such a manifestation of absolutely rotten sectional and political 
work, that I knew that I would be derelict not only to the sec- 
tion which I in part represent but to the Government of the 
United States if I did not call attention to the miserable condi- 
tion that exists and is progressing. Just so soon as I may have 
it drafted, I shall introduce a resolution asking those to whom 
we commit the allocation, use, and expenditure of the money 
for naval purposes to furnish the Senate the reasons why it is 
necessary to keep in operation all the yards of which I have 
spoken in a bight of less than 700 miles and to maintain not 
one equipped yard on a coast line of 3,600 miles. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BineHam in the chair). 
Does the Senator from South Carolina yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I should like to call the attention of the 
Senator from South Carolina, who has brought up this matter, 
to the fact that in New Orleans there is the largest dock owned 
by the Government, and a splendidly equipped naval station, 
both of which have been closed for several years. The dock 
there is the largest one owned by the Government, except that 
in the Philippine Islands. 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; and it has been closed. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. It has been closed. 

Mr. SMITH. Of course it has been closed; it is south of 
Hatteras. 

Mr. President, this is one of those things that need ne ex- 
tended speech. The real cause of it was written years ago, in 
a way, and yet that cause has been distorted and made an 
occasion for miserable local poli::cs. Other Senators know that 
as well as Ido. It was such an easy matter to say: “ Oh, well, 
that is down in that section of the country ”—no broad, catho- 
lic view as to the necessities in time of stress, even if no other 
question arose—but if we were to put it upon the ground of 
an equitable division of the activities of the Government in 
defending and supporting herself, common sense and justice 
would have said: “Let us allocate them according to the coast 
lines and the natural facilities for the development of these 
activities.” 

I say without fear of contradiction that there are three places 
on the South Atlantic and.the Gulf that are equal, at least, to 
any that are north of Cape Hatteras. Charleston, S. C., and 
Pensacola, Fla., are two places that occur to me now that are 
capable of doing and furnishing all that any of these petty 
pects that lie to the north can do, and superior to most of 

em. 

Any man at all familiar with the Atlantic seaboard knows 
that not only is Cape Hatteras an arbitrary line of demarcation 
between the north Atlantic and the south Atlantic, but perhaps 
the most dangerous bit of ocean lying between the Maine coast 
and the peninsula of Florida is the territory in and around 
Cape Hatteras. It is the bone yard of the Atlantic; and yet if 
a vessel owned by this Government or any vessel plying in the 
South Atlantic, the Gulf of Mexico, or the Caribbean Sea, or 
coming through the Panama Canal, should need repairs or be 
in distress, it would have to be towed out in the ocean around 
the shoals and shallows and dangerous waters of Cape Hat- 
teras into one of the northern yards, entailing an incalculable 
expense to the Government, but furnishing work and profit 
to that section of the country that is not so unfortunate in the 
eyes of the powers that be as the section that I represent. 

Mr. President, I ask permission to have printed in the 
Record, in connection with my remarks, certain communica- 
tions and tables. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


CHARLESTON, S. C., February 2, 1927. 
Hon, E. D. SMITH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 
HONORABLE SiR: We, the boiler makers and helpers of the navy 
yard, Charleston, are wishing you to do all in your power to have 
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Navy Department increase the allottment for the machinery division, 
which has been cut very low for this month. 
Respectfully, 

W. M. Wourk, Chairman, 

R. J. MCNIELL, 

Wm. MERRITT, 

Committee. 
SUMMERVILLE, S. C., February 2, 1927. 
The Hon. E. D. SMITH, Senator, South Carolina, 
Washington, D. O. 

Sir: There is shortage of $4,000 in steam-engineering appropriations 
for month February. This will mean the laying off of 12 men unless 
something is done by you to assist us. Kindly give this your immediate 
attention, 

Wm. E. TAYLOR, 
Chairman Shop Committee, No. 88, Building 9, 
7 Nawy Yard, Charleston, 8. O. 


THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY, 
Washington. 
Hon. E. D. SMITH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR SENATOR: Replying to your telephone message of this morn- 
ing asking for comparative expenditures for labor, together with the 
labor rolls of the main navy yards of the United States, there is for- 
warded herewith a table showing the total expenditures for labor for 
the fiscal year 1926, together with the average labor roll for the navy 
yards, Portsmouth, N. H., Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Norfolk, 
Charleston, Puget Sound, and Mare Island. Except for the average 
labor, the figures have been take from the Annuyal Report of the Pay- 
master General for the Fiscal Year 1926, pages 471 to 475. 

Sincerely yours, 
CurTis D. WILBUR, 
Secretary of the Navy. 


Labor expenditures by yards for fiscal year 1926 


Average 

Yard Labor number of 

employces 
POrtSmouth on 26 cess oes c csc ccescscecscenseuaceawse $4, 772, 124 2, 635 
OSUON: -saae Sea as Soe ses os be le oe Se ES een! 4, 691, 319 2, 574 
Now York- aeea radeon E eh ee Beenie 6, 290, 574 , 408 
Philadelphiais-oa eg ee © PR 5, 368, 017 3, 203 
Norfolk- 5.23 cc et ote ee one eens 4, 959, 541 3, 013 
Chħarlestoh- eset eed soda oes on ae ee 82, 515 
Mare Island oooe noes cs vodc owcacbecedane oculsacedeade 5, 266, 721 2, 874 
Puget Sound. 2 ee te a ee ee oe sete eteesaeewee 5, 983, 618 3, 289 


{From the annual report of the Paymaster General of the Navy, 1926, pages 471-475] 


STATEMENT 34.—Ezpenditures by yards and titles—Industrial yards 
and radio stations maintained thereby 


Yard and title Total Labor 


102. Navy yard, Portsmouth, N. H.: 


Fe ea Or aa dt Aes E IO Ne en CE Re A Oe CR $4, 361, 855. 44 $2, 345, 742. 54 
Gos SU eT ree ee aetna Me eS) 800. 67 392. 92 
DY ott chs er che See re eee eee 434, 823. 60 233, 787: 25 
I NDR beter ERATE erat RANKED RAN en RRL A RSID 400, 674, 43 168, 778.19 
Paean a a ee Del ae ae a 5, 671, 75 3, 059. 36 
I PEER EEN E ot ee a ie ee oer. oo Dose! 98, 046. 27 22, 013. 40 
ean rare et TA REA ee PO ee 1, 136, 366. 34 697, 895. 36 
We Sieh Bee eee lee eto ee 38, 700. 64 21, 560. 91 
Divide brats reread ENN E EE SE eeu AS 638, 801. 01 248, 764. 48 
Underabsorbed expense. _-.........-.-.----.--- 111, 559. 77 |... ----------- 
Retirement fund deducted ....................- 121, 981. 88 121, 981. 88 
Marine Corps. .....----.-------------- eee 8, 261. 16 3, 402. 28 
Other Government depart ments. __......-...-- 19, 332. 07 8, 673. 08 
Special deposits........-..-.2-.2 22 -e 3, 595. 54 2, 133. 11 
Proceeds of sales.....-...-.----.------..---.--- 8, 353. 38 8, 252. 86 
Indeterminate divided ___.-.............-.....-]---------------- 1, 129, 600, 93 
Total- 22oehstowsenceotiee sce locecweeuncues 7, 144, 910. 19 4, 772, 124. 78 
111. Navy yard, Boston, Mass.: 
Wi Sienin ate ten somes Lee eee Bs Lies hes 49, 178. 91 137, 469. 05 
DN ee E E ue ee ate Gauci 1, 117, 541. 33 512, 961. 47 
| CREPE ole ede eae Ie ae oe Nan 2 eel oh Rea e Drie: 3, 578, 939. 87 1, 377, 695. 60 
ioe, Se EE E weiss teers sane. es 182, 993. 27 95, 077. 97 
h Ga eee Pan Ey NOSE fete: Shc E Nee ONG Soe E, 202, 736. 27 20, 024. 68 
Gree Sad E E es ao Cas S A a Seer 1, 711, 351. 68 901, 511. 84 
OV AR ae Be E ee tae cleats ater ilar 374, 386. 65 274, 018. 92 
YER ETC SR LANE POE OS PRE ee EET 1, 867, 509. 84 353, 906. 60 
Underabsorbed expense. --...-.-.-.------------ 21, 792. 11 j-..------------- 
Retirement fund deducted _._..........-...-.-- 119, 672.60 119, 972. 60 
Marine Corps noon oes ee son Se woueece 966. 60 362. 
Other Government departments---.......------ 140, 467. 85 65, 979. 92 
Special deposits....................---.-..--.-- 14, 480. 12 6, 835. 25 
Proceeds of sales...-.-.........---..--.-.------ 12, 847. 80 12, 833. 85 
Indeterminate divided --_....-.---.------------|---~---.-------- 1, 043, 233. 77 
Foreign governments...................--..--.- 24, 801. 91 9, 080. 35 
OU woe eiea aeaaea aeaa suet nce! 9, 180, 321. 61 4, 691, 319. 65 
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STATEMENT 34.—Expenditures by yards and titles, etc——Continued 


Yard and title Total Labor Yard and title Total Labor 
131. Navy yard, New York, N. Y.: 251. Navy yard, Puget Sound, Wash.—Continued. 

e o wane nnn nnn nnn nner nee een ener nn enneee $737, 628. 07 $467, 389. 92 Retirement fund deducted. _.......------------ $151, 813.64 $151, $18. 64 
c E EEE EEE ee tesecoee= , 951. 54 4, 785. 84 Marine Corps._..........-_._.-- oaeo 299, 18 191. 04 
D...-------- enon onan nee ne nnn nnn ene er en ne eee 1, 547, 097. 77 653, 341. 74 Other Government departments.__.........--- 16, 751. 29 8, 520. 38 
Kowa dends stone E , 005, 334. 80 414, 872. 06 Special deposits_.........-..-.----------------- 27,514. 48 3, 559. 80 
| ane eo 201, 178. 06 90, 815. 60 Proceeds of sales_._.......--------------------- 13, 673. 7 13, 074. 62 
B oon e one n eee nnn wenn eee ew ene nnn ennenee 339, 730. 62 75, 655. 38 Indeterminate divided.__..........-....-..-...|.-------------- 1,444, 622, 32 
Geese dond eee totale oc eniedaw E T 2, 247, 057. 54 1, 441, 993. 89 
V age heldocewe tose eetodeseeasuantacesewensecese . 779, 436. 01 520, 189. 31 de): | a T E E ee ee 10, 294, 370. 13 5, 983, 618. 16 
Te As eae es ee ese 3,191, i, 09 808, 312. 73 
Overabsorbed expense... ....------------------- , 648. 18 ee ene x 
eer fund deducted - -.------------------ oie a ad co kd ; LOWER COLORADO RIVER BASIN 

arine COLDS ance bao ew sehen ecebeeeeeseee ; , 507. , 090. 

Other Government departments- -------------- 574,602.08 | 281,938.85 | Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, the Senator from Arizona 
rae E T E T FEA 14 ene [Mr. AsHURST] has very ably presented the position he main- 
Indeterminate ET cooc cae etetane tans s |e, Soe 1, 659, 337. 93 tains concerning the legality of a hearing first in this body 
Foreign governments. ..----.------+------------ 1S 5,666.75 | upon what is known as the Swing-Johuson bill, embracing the 
LT EPE ANEA me E ae 10, 507, 733.68 | 6, 290, 574.88 | Boulder Dam project. 
l Ss I do not propose ‘at this time to discuss with him the consti- 
151. Pat yard, Philadelphia, Pa.: 806, 259. 00 o1. 075.27 | tutional question. That question was disposed of by the com- 
oe ee ee 4, 999, 71 1, 657.31 | mittee which reported the bill; and the uniform decisions of 
D...---------- +--+ == oo nee ene e nee n enn 931, 164. 70 320, 593.71 | the United States Supreme Court seemed to us to uphold the 
Po pea EEEE AR 2, 004, 807.37 | €92,528.88 | theory then advanced and then confirmed by that committee 
Fe orc E ee 110, 559. 71 15,800.19 | that this bill did not come within the inhibition of the Consti- 
e o-oo ee ene een een n ne ec ene 2, gpa 55 1, 581, 625.93 | tution. Not only have the decisions of the Supreme Court 
M Be E a ee 2, pias on. a Ae thy Hs been uniform upon this subject but every commentator upon 
Overabsorbed expense......--------2--n2----004 130, 499.08 |_........------- the Constitution has likewise held the view that was main- 
Pourmen fund deducted --------------------- t a 133, eae tained by us before the committee, and by the committee sub- 
adage ped varie gg a eh oar a -04 | sequently, that the bill might be considered by this body as an 
Beet eed 423, 837. 35 206, 366.70 | Sau , ered ody 
ae e N A eS EEES 15, 543. 28 8, 517. 57 original measure and that the constitutional prohibition or 
Proceeds of sales... -.-------------------------- 78, 128. 52 40,895.47 | inhibition did not apply. But, sir, the very fact that the matter 
Indeterminate Giyidedaaeataer iat a E E 1, 152,170.33 | ig debated, the fact that the able Senator from Arizona is able 
Poti cocci cect Aare ai 9, 630, 560. 66 5, 368, 017.93 | to point to a single precedent to maintain his position, makes 


it not necessary at all but desirable that a measure of this 


181. Navy yard, Norfolk, Va.: great consequence—a measure, indeed, fraught with such poten- 
coca inka wu tat EA E E E E 929, 692. 88 1, 594. 04 : eae, : 

Di a ee ee 1, 304, 940. 24 521, 952.29 | tial possibilities—should first be passed, if it be possible, by 
s edce es EE ETE RE 3, 265, 203. 71 990, 479.89 | the House in order that no technical question may stand in 
a E EE E 75,152.03 | the way of its very great and its very high purpose. 
E E a ee ne 1, 925, 010. 43 1, 237, 843. 61 It has been my hope therefore, sir, that this bill should be 
a E E E etree Soe eceee 80. 89 104, 438.66 | taken up by the House of Representatives in due course, should 
Oaa -----=---=-=-2= =-= 4, , 706; us, ae 796, 595.26 | be acted upon by that body, and that the question, that has been 
Retirement fund deducted...-.--.-------------| 196, 488.89} 186, 428.39 | SO ably presented by the Senator from Arizona, should not arise. 
Marine Corps... --.-222232-sesecsecenescnce swe 9, 595. 28 4,173.16 | That hope, sir, that I have publicly expressed in the past to 
Sre r MEDATLMONts esain as 2, 133-88 | the Senator from Arizona, I think, and to my colleagues in 
Proceeds of sales. .--..------------------------- 34, 429. 31 29,992.97 | this Chamber, is well-nigh gone; and within the briefest pos- 
Indeterminate divided .........-----..---------|---------------- 1, 218, 232.61 | sible period I trust, if there be likelihood of action in the 

PE pare eet cate ct E 10, 959, 311. 09 4, 959, 541. other body, we may proceed, either contemporaneously or other- 

Wa : Ricca wise, in this body with the Boulder Dam project. 

191. Navy yard, Charleston, S. C.: As I think, sir, of what has transpired on the other side 
Ro ee R isy 230-35 | I recall the rules there existing; and very vividly come to me 
T ONA Ai ERC ed SC ORES TELE I aT a 53, 293. 54 19, 165.87 | the remarks constantly made concerning the rules of this body. 
Po. E E E EE 20, 670. 60 8,446.02 | A comparison of the rules of the two Chambers, sir, will con- 
G a eee eae 341’ 860 0g | vince, it seems to me, any individual who believes in legislation, 
r A A STD EIN an 70, 290. 05 37,326.01 | Who believes in the right of the people of this land to have 
Henne pie hoe sae Rue towne ene ease n e a 24, 488.78 | presented to their Representatives what they demand, only the 

verabsorbed expense.._..-.-.-.-.------------- 567.57 ites aana F : E 

Retirement fund deducted ............-..-..... 19, 953. 94 19, 95315; | Tight to be heard, aes the eae ee eee aventanroue as 

Marine Corps.2c- nos oc se le cnece cececeseccese 23, 066. 93 10, 352.42 | you may assert them to be, are infinitely superior. 
Other Government departments - ---.--.------- ae 7, B Here at least, sir, a measure can be brought into the light 
Proceeds of sales... III 2, 945. 60 2347.21 | of day. Here at least, sir, the sponsor for a measure may 
Indeterminate divided -......_..........-------|--------.------- 178, 522. 97 97 | stand upon his feet and present it to this body. Here at least, 
P mopa sir, if there be a bill of consequence to the people of this land 
PEELS Pee PEP ESPE PE E LAIAT 1, 262, 413. 41 , 068. , ; d, 
oe __1,262,413.41 | 782,068.77 we may ask the Senate of the United States to act upon it. 

221. Ftd Yard, Mare Island, Calif.: On the other side, the picture is plain, from a casual considera- 
eee eee ee ee aaa ok ae tion, of what has happened to this particular measure. Over 
Pe oe sacs oss cae em heen ce auhavemaces docs. |, “2/202 O11sas 905, 949.69 | there, in the other House, according to their rules, it is true— 
K. 22-2 = 222-2 eee een ee ee ee ene 1, 480, 652. 85 491,711.03 | and I criticize no individual in connection with it at this par- 
BI] Besas) nee as | ticular moment—two or three men may withhold, at their 
E RP EE RRA REIN NE ONT SLED 2, 629, 632. 25 1, 696, 213. 14 | Sweet will, the right of all the people of the United States to 
M wan nn nn nen nen nnn nnn nnn ne ren n enna nnn enee--- ee 416, bea D 172, 405.48 | have upon the floor of the House of Representatives a measure 
Overaboorbed expense LIIIN] “got ger. 9p |... | Which means the very lives of 60,000 Americans in the Imperial 
Retiro ment fund deducted __.._....-.--.------- 184, 101. bs 184, 101.78 | Valley, and means the prosperity and the future of 3,000,000 of 
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a hearing was accorded by the Rules Committee as to whether 


OF not the bill might be heard upep the floor of the House. 
his hearing, sir, began on the 20th day of January efore the 
Rules Committee, and occupied three days, wherein—just think 
of it—these.gentlemen who constituted the Rules Committee, 
within their right, I concede, sat in judgment upon the merits 
of the bill, and heard arguments concerning the merits of the 
bill. Since that hearing the bill has been bottled up in the 
Rules Commiitee—bottled up there, sir, so that there is ap- 
parently no power either in this administration—for the admin- 
istration assumes to favor this measure—or in the people who 
are interested in the measure to get a hearing upon the floor 
of the Congress of the United States. 

Rules, sir, in this body at which we cavil—yes, indeed; dis- 
advantages they are at times, and wrongs, perhaps—but thank 
God, this body still permits a man to express himself; and this 
body, with all its faults, permits an individual representing his 
people to bring their measures before this body and to have 
action by the representatives of the people upon those measures. 

Thus much, sir, for the rules of the two bodies. Let me say 
to you that this bill long ago was introduced. It was intro- 
duced with the least possible verbiage. It was sent by the 
committee, under the rule that prevails, to the various depart- 
ments of this Government. One department, the Interior 
Department, decided that certain amendments should be pre- 
sented to the bill. Those amendments were written in the bill 
just exactly as the Interior Department asked that they should 
be, and those amendments were approved by the Interior De- 
partment. The bill was submitted to the Treasury Department. 
The Treasury Department insisted upon a particular financial 
set-up. That financial set-up was written into the bill exactly 
as the Treasury Department required that it should be written 
into the bill. It is this financial set-up, written into the bill at 
the instance of the Treasury Department, upon which the Sen- 
ator from Arizona and those acting with him predicate their 
position that this bill comes within the inhibition of the Con- 
stitution, and because of which they would deny us first a 
hearing here. 

The amendments that were written into the bill at the in- 
stance of the Interior Department are the amendments which, 
it is whispered around, whispered about this Capitol, prevent 
the bill from coming upon the floor of the Congress of the 
United States. None of these, I repeat, was written at my 
instance as one of the coauthors of the bill, or at the instance 
of the other coauthor of the bill. All of them were written at 
the instance of the departments, and at the instance of the 
departments alone. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, the Senator from California 
is too good a lawyer to write such into a Senate bill—— 

Mr. JOHNSON. I am not discussing that for the moment. 
What I am striving to present is that the position in which this 
bill finds itself in the House of Representatives is not due to 
its authors, is not due to any man who presented the bill orig- 
inally ; it is due entirely to the administration and to the part 
of the administration that wrote those amendments or asked 
that those amendments be written into the bill. 

There is another thing in this measure, too. I want to pre- 
sent just exactly what it is upon which I am told, out of thin 
air, here and there—I ascribe it to no particular individual 
upon the Rules Committee of the House, to no particular indi- 
vidual, perhaps, in this body, but it is here and there asserted 
that if out of this bill were taken the option, mind you, just 
the option, by which the United States Government, if the time 
should ever arrive when the United States Government ought 
to act, may build or construct the works out of which electricity 
should be generated; I do not mean transmission lines at all, 
but just an option, for it is only a permission accorded to the 
United States Government—if that were eliminated from the 
bill, then perhaps it would have an easier and speedier passage. 

I was astounded, sir, to read in the daily press the other 
day what purported to be a statement made by some gentleman 
named Newcomb regarding this measure and that optional 
clause. Mind you, sir, it is purely an optional clause—an op- 
tional clause asked by the Secretary of the Interior himself— 
not originally asked by those presenting the bill, but an optional 
clause under which the United States Government has the right 
for itself to determine some day far in the future whether it 
should construct the particular works for the generation of 
electricity or whether it should not—nothing more than that. 

Yet, it is published in the press—and no denial of it have I 
seen—that a distinguished gentleman representing the Electric 
Bond & Share Co., of New York, which controls 145 electric 
corporations, said recently in Washington, “I represent an in- 
vestment of $7,000,000,000, and we do not propose to let the Gov- 
ernment enter the power business at Boulder Canyon.” 
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What could be more insolent, what could be more infamous, 
than for any man representing private corporations to march 


down Pennsylvania Avenue and knock at tha dots 8f tha 
Congress of the United States and say, “ You shall not be per- 
mitted, you who represent the Government of the United States, 
to exercise an option or decide whether you shall exercise an 
option in the future, because $7,000,000,000 forbid it.” What 
more insolent thing could ever be presented to a Congress, if 
this statement be true, than the statement made by the gentle- 
man representing, as he says proudly, $7,000,000,000? 

I place in the scale, and against his $7,000,000,000, 60,000 
American men, women, and children in the Imperial Valley. I 
know they do not count to these gentlemen who represent great 
power companies and $7,000,000,000, but they are 60,000 men, 
women, and children in perilous position in the Imperial Valley, 
begging and praying for justice and beseeching the Congress to 
rescue them. 

I place in the scale with this $7,000,000,000, sir, two and a 
half million people in southern California who ask that they be 
given the right to water, the use of which for the purpose 
Roosevelt said was the highest purpose to which it could be put. 

Power is subordinate, secondary, and a by-product of this 
particular bill; and for power companies to assert that the 
United States Government shall not be permitted to have any 
option or to decide upon whether it will exercise its option in 
any fashion in relation to it is a position taken by these power 
companies which no self-respecting legislator can tolerate for 
a quarter of a second. 

The gage of battle has been thrown down here. It --as not 
of our seeking. We made no challenge to power companies. 
We made no challenge to men who have one view or another 
upon Government ownership or Government operation. We 
dealt not with the subject at all. Before the Senate committee 
were no amendments of any character dealing with the subject 
to which I now refer. On the floor of the Senate there have 
been no amendments of any character dealing with the subject 
at all. What has transpired in the House may be a different 
matter, of course. 


We made no challenge to any people. We made no challenge 
to any interest. We offered no challenge to any power on the 
face of the earth. After we had done what the Secretary of the 
Interior demanded we should do, after we wrote into this bill 
what he asked should be written into it, then come $7,000,000,000 
into the city of Washington and say: “The Government of the 
United States shall not be permitted to do anything except what 
$7,000,000,000 say it may do.” 

I repeat to you, sir, the challenge was not ours. I repeat, sir, 
that in no way in anything that has been done by the authors 
of this bill did we seek this quarrel; but I say to you that when 
the challenge comes to me as a Senator of the United States by 
$7,000,000,000, and the challenge says that the people whom I 
represent must drown in tbe Colorado unless those $7,000,000,- 
000 shall be swollen to more billions, I accept that challenge, 
and I accept it upon the floor of the Senate and in the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and I leave to the decency, the honor, 
the courage, and the manhood of United States Senators to say 
whether $7,000,000,000 shall prevail in this Government, or 
whether men, women, and children shall prevail in it. 

Now, let me read, in conclusion, a letter that to-day has been 
written by the Interior Department. It should, of course, clarify 
the atmosphere. I do not know whether it will or not. Itisa 
letter that is written to Hon. AppIson T. SmMitrH, chairman of 
the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation of the House of 
Representatives. It reads: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION, 
Washington, February 2, 1927. 
Hon. ADDISON T. SMITH, 
Chairman Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

Dear Mr. SMITH : My long and intimate contact with the farmers of 
Yuma and Imperial Valleys and my knowledge -of their struggle to 
protect their farms and homes from being destroyed by Colorado River 
floods leads me to express the hope that early action may be taken 
in placing the Swing-Johnson bill before the House of Representa- 
tives. 

The growing menace to the levees which now hold the river out of 
these valleys has led recently to appeals to this bureau for investi- 
gations and advice regarding emergency measures for protection from 
the floods of next summer. These valleys have been visited and re- 
ports made within the last two or three months by Colonel Jackson, of 
the United States Engineer Corps, by R. M. Priest, Engineer, United 
States Reclamation Bureau, and Prof. Frank Adams, of the University 
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of California. They are in agreement that the Imperial Valley is 
menaced by a disaster of dramatic proportions. 

All agree that a reservoir large enough to hold back floods and 
increase the low-water flow is an imperative necessity. Levees are a 
temporary makeshift. The river runs along the rim of the Imperial 
Valley Basin. It is building up its channel through the deposit of the 
100,000 acre-feet of silt carried down yearly by its sediment-laden 
waters. This means that levees must be raised higher and higher 
with greater costs to maintain and increasing danger of failure. A 
break at a critica} point may easily cause the loss of all that has 
been built up by 20 years of sacrifice and arduous effort. Only less 
serious is the recurring danger of drought during August and Sep- 
tember. The loss of crops in one year has reached the staggering total 
of $6,000,000. 

There is no reason why the Nation should not favor early action on 
this measure. Its provision for entire repayment of the cost relieves 
the gencral taxpayer of any financial burden, present or prospective. 
The stupendous dam will regulate the river. The all-American canal 
to carry the water to Imperial Valley will end a vexatious and costly 
conflict with Mexico over international water rights. 

The Government has been drawn into this great enterprise because 
no private company has offered to assume the risk and incur the ex- 
pense of building the dam and related irrigation works, and no private 
company could adequately deal with interstate and international water 
rights, provide domestic water for the needs of cities, protect the 
rights of existing irrigators, and construct works for the irrigation of 
new areas. These complex factors make this a national enterprise in 
the truest sense. 

It is fortunate, therefore, that building the dam creates great power 
possibilities. Without the revenue to be obtained from the sale of 
power at the switchboard, or the lease of the power privilege, this proj- 
ect would entail a burden of many millions of dollars on the taxpayers 
of the whole country. The power possibilities ought to be utilized and 
the revenue therefrom ought to be used to help pay for the works. 
The bill is so drawn that contracts to furnish the needed revenue must 
be signed before construction begins. It is a unique, safe, solvent, 
businesslike scheme. 

The act is so drawn that the Secretary of the Interior is not required 
to build the power plant. He can lease the power privilege to private 
companies or municipalities who would erect their generating works, or 
he can build a power house and lease it with the water to those who 
would install electric machinery. These alternatives for dealing with 
the power opportunity are necessary in order to enable the Secretary 
to bargain to advantage. If he is deprived of authority to invite alter- 
native proposals, I am convinced that competition will be restricted and 
the result will be an unworkable measure because of lack of revenue. 

While the bill as drawn embodies the Colorado River compact and 
is conditioned on ratification by six States of that compact, such con- 
dition is not essential to the accomplishment of the purposes of the Dill. 
If these States do not desire to ratify, it is entirely within the power 
of Congress to provide for the protection of the upper States by sub- 
jecting this development to the terms of the compact, in so far as it 
gives to those States the prior right to 7,500,000 acre-feet of water 
each year. 

If these works are built, I favor such reservations of power to the 
different States of the lower basin as will assure them of cheap power 
for the development of their industries, but I am not in favor of power 
reservations that will enable them to levy toll on revenue due the 
Government and needed to repay construction costs. Until the entire 
investment of the Government has been repaid, all the revenue, whether 
from power sold at the switchboard of a Government plant or from 
water leases to private works, should go to the Federal Government. 
After that has been done, then the Government may properly consider 
who should be the beneficiaries of profits from the operation of these 
works, but an attempt to allocate now any part of the revenue from 
irrigation, sale of water for domestic purposes, or from power to anyone 
outside of the Government will, I fear, make financing the enterprise 
impossible. 

If this bill is brought before the House, its discussion will educate 
the public as to the urgent necessities of the imperiled sections of the 
Southwest, and as to the economic value of the latent resources which 
it will bring into use. 

Sincerely yours, ELWoop MEAD, 
Commissioner. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks announced that the House had agreed to 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10901) to 
authorize the incorporated town of Wrangell, Alaska, to issue 
bonds in any sum not exceeding $50,000 for the purpose of con- 
structing and equipping a public high-school building in the 
town of Wrangell, Alaska. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
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Res. 100) to authorize the Secretary of War to expend not to 
exceed $125,000 for the protection of Government property 
adjacent to Lowell Creek, Alaska. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message further announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the enrolled bill (H. R. 15011) granting the 
consent of Congress to the Paragould-Hopkins Bridge road 
improvement district of Greene County, Ark., to construct a 
bridge across the St. Francis River, and it was thereupon signed 
by the Vice President. 


IMPORTATION OF MILK AND CREAM 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
11768) to regulate the importation of milk and cream into the 
United States for the purpose of promoting the dairy industry 
of the United States and protecting the public health. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fletcher Lenroot Schall 
Bayard Frazier McKellar Sheppard 
Bingham George McLean Shortridge 
Borah Gillett McMaster Smith 
Bratton Glass McNary Smoot 
Broussard Goff Metcalf Steck 

Bruce Gooding Moses Stewart 
Cameron lale Norris Trammell 
Capper Harris Nye Wadsworth 
Caraway Harrison Oddie Walsh, Mass. 
Copeland Heflin Overman Walsh, Mont. 
Couzens Howell Pepper Warren 
Curtis Johnson Pine Watson 
Deneen Jones, Wash, Pittman Wheeler 
Edge Keyes Reed, Pa. Willis 

Ferris Kin Robinson, Ark. 

Fess La Follette Sackett 


Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. RoBINsoN] is engaged on business of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-six Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I desire to submit a unani- 
mous-consent agreement for the consideration of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the proposed 
unanimous-consent agreement. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Ordered, by unanimous consent, That on the calendar day of Fri- 
day, February 4, 1927, at not later than 4 o'clock p. m., the Senate 
will proceed to vote, without further debate, upon any amendment 
that may be pending, any amendment that may be offered, and upon the 
bill (H. R. 11768) to regulate the importation of milk and cream into 
the United States for the purpose of promoting the dairy industry 
of the United States and protecting the public health, through the 
regular parliamentary stages to its final disposition. 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amendment 
to the proposed nnanimous-consent agreement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The request is not open to amend- 
ment. The Senator may, if he desires, suggest a modification. 

Mr. BRUCE. I suggest it as a modification, then. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The clerk will read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


At the end of the proposed unanimous-consent agreement add the 
following : 

“And immediately after the disposition of said bill, Senate bill 62, for 
the allowance of certain claims for indemnity for spoliations by the 
French, prior to July 31, 1801, as reported by the Court of Claims, 
shall be taken up, and be disposed of in like manner, and under like 
conditions, as said first mentioned bill.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The unanimous-consent agreement 
can not be amended from the floor. 

Mr. BRUCE. I suppose it could be done by unanimous con- 
sent, and that is what is happening. ` 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate can do anything by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator from Wisconsin is asking for the 
adoption of his unanimous-consent agreement. I am asking for 
the adoption of an amendment to it by unanimous consent. 

Mr. LENROOT. I have no objéction to the Senator's request 
for a unanimous-consent agreement, but it is not properly 
coupled with the one which I have presented. That is a sepa- 
rate proposition. May I say to the Senator that if my proposed 
agreement is consented to it certainly will advance the chances 
for consideration of the bill in which he is so much interested. 

Mr. BRUCE. I think that the Senator’s agreement is a con- 
venient host for my parasite, if the Senator will let me put it 
that way. I do not think that my amendment interferes with 


the amendments of the Senate to the joint resolution (H. J. | the Senator in any way. 
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Mr. LENROOT. If the Senate does not object I shall not 
object, but, as the Senator well sees, if any other Senator 
objects to his proposal, then the whole thing goes down. 

Mr. BRUCE. That comes around to saying that I could 
object to the Senator’s unanimous-consent agreement myself. 

Mr. LENROOT. Of course the Senator could do so. 

Mr. BRUCE. So there we are. 

Mr. LENROOT. But when he does so hë merely defeats to 
that extent the purpose or object he is trying to reach. 

Mr. BRUCE. Honors are even in that case. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator can present his request sepa- 
rately. 

Mr. BRUCE. I am asking unanimous consent. 
fectly willing to unite the two propositions. 

Mr. LENROOT. I personally have no objection to the Sena- 
tor’s request. 

Mr. BRUCE. I ask the Senator to unite in it, and I believe 
that it will be accepted. 

Mr. LENROOT. If the Senator will present his separately, 
I shall not object. 

Mr. BRUCE. I would rather have them run along lovingly 
together. 

Mr. LENROOT. Then the Senator objects? 

Mr. BRUCE. I do not want to do that. Why should the 
Senator object, if none of the other Members of the Senate 
object, to my proposed amendment? No one has objected yet. 

Mr. LENROOT. If the Senator will permit my request to 
go through and then ask unanimous consent with reference to 
the measure in which he is interested, I should not object. 

Mr. BRUCE. I think that the two things ought to synchro- 
nize. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have never known of two 
proposed unanimous-consent agreements to be submitted in cne 
request. I think one unanimous-consent request is enough at a 
time. 

Mr. BRUCE. Then the Senator from Utah did not happen 
to be here yesterday, because at that time there was a proposi- 
tion to set down the farm relief bill by unanimous consent at a 
certain hour on a certain day, and included in that proposition 
was a proposition to set down another distinct proposition at a 
later day. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to me? 


I am per- 


Mr. BRUCE. Certainly. 
Mr. NORRIS. I concede the Senator's right to offer the 
amendment. I think he has a perfect right to do it. But in 


order to shorten the matter and prevent delay I would like to 
say that if the two unanimous-consent requests àre coupled 
together I shall object. 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator from Nebraska sees that if they 
are not coupled together I must object. 

Mr. NORRIS. All right ; the Senator has a right to do that. 
That does not affect me in the least. 

Mr. BRUCE. I am sure the Senator would like to see my 
bill come up for consideration in view of the fact that the 
other day I denied myself, at his request, an opportunity to 
have it considered. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; to accommodate my colleague, who was 
absent at the time. That does not mean, and the Senator will 
not claim it to mean, that I am under any obligation? 

Mr. BRUCE. None whatever. The Senator is under no obli- 
gation of any kind. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator presents his request alone, I 
shall probably not make any objection, because there are so 
many other Senators here who would do so. 

Mr. BRUCE. I did not understand what the Senator said. 
I was about to pay the Senator a compliment, and my mind 
was on the compliment rather than on what he was saying. 

Mr. NORRIS. In order to shorten operations, if the two 
matters are coupled together now—I do not know that they are, 
but if they are—there is no use taking up the time of the Sen- 
ate further with the matter. 

Mr. BRUCE. Why does the Senator from Nebraska take 
that position, if I may be so inquisitive? Is there any harm in 
the proposition ? 

Mr. NORRIS. There might be certain circumstances where 
I would consent to something of the kind, but I feel very deeply 
opposed to omnibus legislation. It is bad enough to have an 
omnibus public buildings bill or an omnibus river and harbor 
bill. The Judiciary Committee just the other day decided 
unanimously that we will not consider omnibus judiciary bills. 
We may have to take back that position in order to get any- 
thing, but it would only be through compulsion that I would 
consent to coupling up a lot of things here and fixing a program 
of the Senate which would take up the time of the Senate and 
prevent other legislation coming up for consideration. 
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I realize, and I believe all the Members of the Senate realize, _ 
that there are several pieces of legislation which are very 
important. Among the number is the bill mentioned a little 
while ago by the Senator from California [Mr. JoHNsoN]. 
We had an understanding, among most of the Senators at least, 
that before this sexsion of Congress adjourned we would give 
consideration to that bill and dispose of it. I think it was 
almost the unanimous opinion of the Senate that the farm 
legislation reported by the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry should have consideration. But if we put together here a 
whole lot of bills and agree by unanimous consent that they 
shall follow each other, we will block everything else for the 
session. 

Mr. BRUCE. I am not suggesting that a whole lot of bills 
be conjoined. The Senator speaks as if I were trying to pro- 
duce triplets or quadruplets or something of that sort. It is 
only twins that I have in mind. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am objecting to the Senator producing 
twins, because I know that would be establishing a precedent 
by which a lot of Senators would want to produce triplets. 

Mr. BRUCE. Oh, no. Of course the cost of living at the 
present time is too high for the Senator to entertain any appre- 
hension of that kind. Now, getting back to what the Senator 
said with regard to the farm, relief bill, I wish to say that I 
am prepared by every means in my power to expedite a hearing — 
of the farm relief bill; I am prepared by every means in my 
power to expedite a hearing of the McFadden bill; and so 
with the other important measure mentioned by the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire will state it. 

Mr. MOSES. Has objection been made to the unanimous- 
consent agreement which has been proposed? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection has not as yet been 
made, 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield to me 
for just a moment, I desire to say that I am perfectly willing 
also to agree right now to limit all that I have to say with 
reference to the French spoliations bill, if the proposed unani- 
mous-consent agreement shall be entered into with an amend- 
ment, to one-half hour. That is all I ask of the Senate. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I will have to object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Michigan ob- 
jects. 

: Mr. BRUCE. Very well. Then, I object to the proposition 
of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 


Mr. President, I am very 


‘much opposed to the milk bill; I think it is bad legislation ; 


but I do think the Senator from Wisconsin has been very in- 
dulgent and that he has a right to have a decision of the mat- 
ter. I can not conceive of anything more destructive of repre- 
sentative government than not to permit the right of petition 
and the right of decision. I want to protest against taking up 
measures, discussing them, and then postponing and delaying 
them. I should like to see the milk bill killed, but I believe 
that the great Senate of the United States can not retain the 
respect of this country unless it takes up the measures before 
it in an orderly fashion, recognizing the right of discussion and 
the right to register a judgment. How long would we hold our 
respect for a court of justice that merely heard evidence and 
arguments and never decided anything? 

The Senator from Wisconsin has the right to have a vote 
upon this measure; and, much as I am opposed to it, I hope 
that Senators upon this floor will let him have a decision upon 
it, and though I appreciate that other petitioners not in politi- 
cal favor have not been given that right, yet that does not 
justify obstructive tactics. Let us have a decision; let us occa- 
sionally get down to business here. Let us dispose of one ques- 
tion and then take up the next question in orderly fashion. 
Unless we call the roll on these measures and do something 
besides talk, talk, talk, without ever coming to a judgment, we 
will become the laughing stock of the country. If we abuse 
the great privilege of free debate here by never reaching deci- 
sions, we will ultimately destroy free discussions by rules 
forced upon us in order to get final action. My pride in the 
Senate is such that I want the American people to know that 
this is a body that can function and that it is capable of reach- 
ing decisions, and not a body which indulges merely in post- 
poning and delaying, and building and destroying with words 
not deeds. I protest against these dilatory tactics, and I hope 
we can have a vote upon the measure of which the Senator 
from Wisconsin is in charge, much as I think the measure is 
against the public interest. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I rise to another parliamentary 
inquiry. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr. MOSES. Has not this bill reached the status of its third 
reading? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is in the Senate and open 
to amendment. If there be no further amendments, the bill will 
be read the third time. l 

Mr. MOSES. I see no reason under that status why we might 
not proceed with the two pending questions, namely, the third 
reading and the passage of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I call the attention of the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] to section 4 of the bill. It reads 
as follows: 


Yt shall be unlawful for any person in the United States to receive 
milk or cream imported into the United States unless the importation 
is in accordance with the provisions of this act. 


l ask the Senator whether he understands that that is the 
final draft of the bill in regard to that section? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. KING. It is to be a crime punishable by a year’s im- 
prisonment and a fine of $2,000 if some mother buys a bottle of 
milk that may be brought to her and which she may need to 
nourish her child. If that milk had not been inspected pur- 
suant to the rules and regulations—and no one knows, of course, 
what they will be, fax they have not been formulated, and they 
are subject to change according to the whim and caprice of the 
Secretary of Agriculture—she is guilty of an offense and could 
be sent to the penitentiary for one year. 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, no. If the Senator will read the next 
section he will find that is not so. That section provides that— 


any person who knowingly violates any provision of this act— 


It is in the ordinary form of penalty provisions in all our 
statutes. 

Mr. KING. I am not sure that that changes the situation, 
as I have been contending that it exists. 

Mr. LENROOT. There must be a knowing and deliberate 
violation of the act before the penalty may apply. It only 
applies in a case of that kind. 

Mr. KING. Why should a housewife be penalized’ and sent 
to the penitentiary? Why should the act I have described be 
an offense and declared to be unlawful? 

Mr., LENROOT. No housewife ever would be sent to the 
peniténtiary who bought a pint of milk. The Senator from 
Utah knows that. 

Mr. KING. But under this language she would commit a 
crime. 

‘Mr. LENROOT. There is not any statute passed where the 
same kind of a bugaboo could not be raised as to the possibili- 
ties within the realm of the law. 

Mr. KING. I think the answer of my able friend is wholly 
unsatisfactory. We propose to insert in this bill penal pro- 
visions under which any person who receives milk or cream 
imported into the United States, unless the importation is in 
accordance with the provisions of this act and the numerous 
regulations that are to be formulated, commits a crime punish- 
able by one year in the penitentiary and a fine of $2,000. 

Mr. LENROOT. But it must be done deliberately and know- 
ingly, as the Senator will see in the next section. 

Mr. KING. Well, concede that, and I do not admit that is 
the construction; that means that if any person buys a pint 
of milk or a pint of cream that comes from Canada or from 
some foreign country that has not been inspected or has not 
conformed to all of the numerous and changing regulations of 
the Agricultural Department, and the person who buys it 
knows that it has not met every one of the regulations pre- 
scribed, then that person commits a crime. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that such legislation as that is 
monstrous. Why do not those who favor legislation of that 
kind provide that every person who receives any quantity of 
liquor shall be guilty of a crime? Why not? There are many 
Senators who exhibit a vast amount of vocal energy in enforc- 
ing the Volstead Act, and yet none of them, so far as I know, 
has been willing to support a measure making it a crime pun- 
ishable by a thousand-dollar fine and a year in the peniten- 
tiary for any person to receive half a pint of liquor. Yet it is 
proposed now to punish any person who buys a pint of milk 
that has been brought into the United States if that person 
knows that all of the regulations of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, multitudinous as they will be, have not been fully com- 
plied with. 

Mr. President, I do not think it is possible to find a parallel to 
a provision of this kind in the Federal statutes. I move to 
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strike out that provision. I can not believe that the Senate 


| of the United States will go on record in favoring a proposition 


of that character. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill has been read the third 
time, and is not now subject to amendment except by unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, 1 did not know that the bill had 
been read the third time. I had taken the floor to offer a 
number of amendments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The third reading of the bill has 
been had. Of course, the Senator can offer an amendment by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. KING. My attention was distracted. I supposed, of 
course, I could move these amendments in the Senate. 

Mr. LENROOT. The bill is in the Senate. 

Mr. KING. Well, Mr. President, I confess, then, I was 
wholly taken by surprise in this matter. I did not know that 
the opportunity to offer amendments had passed, because I had 
noted several amendments which I proposed to offer to this 
bill during the colloquy following the presentation of the 
proposal for unanimous consent. 1 was listening to that and 
I did not know that the bill had passed from the Committee of 
the Whole to the Senate. 

Mr. LENROOT. It passed to the Senate in the presence of 
the Senator. The Senator was here when it was done. 

Mr. KING. I say if that was done my attention was 
distracted. 

Mr. LENROOT. If the Senator desires unanimous consent 
to offer the amendment he has suggested, I shall not object. 

Mr. KING. I wish to offer several amendments. I ask 
unanimous consent, Mr. President, to offer the amendment to 
which I called attention, namely, to strike out section 4. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the Senator 
from Utah offering the amendment? The Chair hears none. 

ar KING. I offer the amendment, and I ask for a vote 
on it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Utah to strike out 
section 4. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, in line 8, page 6, I move to strike 
out the figures “2,000” and insert in lieu thereof ‘ 500,” so 
that it will read: 


Any person who knowingly violates any provision of this act 
shall, in addition to all other penalties prescribed by law, be punished 
by a fine of not less than $50 nor more than $500, or by imprisonment 
for not more than “ one year.” 


Then I have a corollary amendment to strike out the words 
“one year” and insert “six months, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment.” 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, can the Senator 
from Utah advise us what “other penalties” are “ prescribed 
by law”? - 

Mr. KING. No. It means, I suppose, such penalties as will 
be preseribed by the rules and regulations of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not so understand the bill. 
Perhaps the Senator from Wisconsin can enlighten us as to 
that. 

Mr. LENROOT. I suppose the revocation of a permit might 
be considered a penalty. A revocation is provided for in case 
of noncompliance with the law. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not know that would be a 
penalty. 

Mr. LENROOT. I did not draft it; it was drafted in the 
Department of Agriculture. I suppose that is all that means. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If there are “other penalties,” 
we ought to be advised about what the other penalties are, so 
that we may know what we are doing; otherwise, I suggest 
that that provision, at least, should be stricken out. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor from Utah yield to me? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I think the 
Senate made a mistake in not adopting the amendment of the 
Senator from Utah striking out section 4 of the bill. I have 
not been situated so as to make a study of the details of the 
bill, but that provision, in my judgment, constitutes a fine 
illustration of how ignorantly or recklessly sometimes legis- 
lative bodies exercise their power. 

Section 4 makes it a criminal offense for any person “to 
receive milk or cream imported into the United States unless 
the importation is in accordance with the provisions of the 
act.” The provision does not even require that it shall be 
knowingly or willfully done. A person innocently receiving 
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milk or cream imported into the United States, not even know- 
ing that it has been imported, or not knowing that it has been 
imported in violation of any provision of this act, is guilty of 
a criminal offense under the plain terms of this proposed 
statute. 

Mr. LENROOT. If the Senator will read the next section, 
section 5, he will find the word “knowingly ” there. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The section to which I have 
referred reads: 


It shall be unlawful for any person in the United States to* receive 
milk or cream imported into the United States unless the importation 
is in accordance with the provisions of this act, 


Without regard to any other penal provisions of the bill, the 
section that I have just read makes it unlawful for any citi- 
zen to receive cream or milk imported in violation of the terms 
of the proposed statute, without regard to his knowledge, 
without regard to guilty participation in the wrongful importa- 
tion. However innocently he may receive it, he has committed 
an unlawful act under the language which I have just read. 
I do not believe that is a good policy; I do not believe there 
is any necessity for penalizing persons who innocently or 
ignorantly violate provisions of laws of this character. 

In connection with what the Senator from Montana said just 
before I took the floor, I will state that section 5 also ig a 
very unusual provision. You violate the law in section 4 when, 
without knowledge, you receive cream or milk imported into 
the United States in violation or disregard of any provision 
of this act; but if you do it knowingly, in addition to the 
penalty for the unlawful act prescribed by section 4, and in 
addition to any other penalty that may be prescribed by law, 
a fine of not less than $50 nor more than $2,000 may be im- 
posed, and imprisonment of not more than one year may be 
suffered. Section 5 is a cumulative penalty for the willful 
or knowing performance of an act. Section 4 makes the act 
unlawful, however innocently done. 

In other words; the most ignorant person in New York City 
who receives a pint of milk imported from Canada, notwith- 
standing that person may not know that it has been imported, 
unless he takes precautions to ascertain that every provision of 
this act has been complied with, is guilty of a violation of the 
law; and if he does take the precaution and finds that in some 
particular the act has not been complied with, and still receives 
it, he is liable to go to the penitentiary for one year. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I inquire which amendment 
is now before the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 6, lines 6 and 7, it is proposed 
to strike out “in addition to all other penalties prescribed by 
law,” and in line 8 it is proposeé to strike out “$2,000” and 
insert “$500,” and in line 9 to strike out “one year” and 
insert “six months.” 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, so far as the penalty is con- 
cerned, I think the amendment will accomplish the purpose; 
but I imagine the purpose of the draftsman in using the words 
“in addition to all other penalties ” applied to a right of revoca- 
tion, as to whether that might not be construed to be a penalty; 
and if that be correct, I should not want to see that phrase 
stricken out. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I regard the bill under considera- 
tion as a most vicious one, and am amazed that it should 
receive support in this body. My amazement is increased when 
I see the attitude of some Senators who have upon many occa- 
sions earnestly and eloquently denounced the evils of bureau- 
cracy and the centralizing tendencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

No one can deny that a powerful movement is operating in 
this Republic which is devitalizing the States and aggrandizing 
the power of the General Government. During the past 10 or 15 
years scores of Federal bureaus have been created and tens of 
thousands of additional employees added to the Government pay 
rolls. It has been presumed that the Democratic Party was the 
defender of local self-government and the rights of the sovereign 
States. But I have sometimes felt constrained to say that 
many persons who belong to the Democratic Party are giving 
their support to the paternalistic and socialistic schemes which 
are receiving the attention of Congress and the support of many 
people in our country. 

If the Democratic Party ceases to defend individual rights 
and the rights of local self-government, then I can see but 
little reason for its existence. I repeat, I can not understand 
how Democrats can support this bill, nor do I understand how 
those Republican Senators who have from time to time chal- 
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lenged the growth of bureaucracy and declared their belief in 
the sovereign rights of the States can vote for this bill. 

It is a direct attack upon the States, and if it becomes a law 
will strengthen the hands of the Federal Government and lead 
to further legislation which will authorize it to control under 
the guise of regulating commerce among the States and to in- 
terfere with their domestic affairs, including public health. 
The title given by Mr. Beck to his recent book is a significant 
one. It is “The Vanishing Rights of the States.” Every 
thoughtful person perceives the encroachments upon States 
rights and the anemic condition to which sovereign States are 
being reduced. 

Congress, in my opinion, is encouraging Federal aggressions, 
and the action of Congress fortifies the executive branch in its 
efforts to increase its power, multiply offices, and superimpose 
upon the people Federal control over purely local and State 
matters. I think it may be said that this is a period in which 
the rights of individuals are vanishing as well as the rights 
of States. This bill, as I shall show later, provides for another 
bureau which shall promulgate as many regulations as it 
pleases, and that the violation of any regulation is a Federal 
offense, punishable by a fine of $1,000 and imprisonment not 
exceeding one year. 

It seems to me that Congress is suffering from a serious 
malady which prompts it to enuct measures providing that acts 
or omissions without number shall be crimes punishable in the 
Federal courts. Notwithstanding the fact that Congress has, 
within the past few years, defined hundreds of additional crimes, 
power has been conferred upon countless bureaus to promulgate 
innumerable regulations, the violation of which are made Fed- 
eral offenses. Under such regulations hundreds, if not thou- 
sands, of regulations which have been written by scores of 
bureaus and departments and Federal agencies, the acts of in- 
dividuals which measured by many standards are unsound, 
have been constituted crimes. Our Federal courts are becom- 
ing police courts and indictments are found for violations of 
regulations, many of which are absurd, and others improper 
infringements upon individual liberty. 

Mr. President. the policy is to create bureaus to take charge 
of every activity of individuals within the States and to con- 
trol the conduct of the States. It would appear, Mr. President, 
that Congress does not believe the people are competent to 
govern themselves, and that a powerful bureaucracy must be 
built up to control the thoughts and actions and conduct of the 
people in all parts of the land. It is regretable that the people 
manifest complacency as their rights are being taken from them 
and the sovereignty of the States is being whittled away. 

Unfortunately some people listen to demagogues and persons 
who have no sympathy with our form of government or the 
spirit of our institutions, and support their propaganda and 
their organizations in all efforts to strengthen the hands of 
the Federal Government and to enable it to take over the 
functions of the States. The Federal Treasury is an inviting 
object of attack, and pleas which are made to the people 
that the Federal Government should organize agencies, to be 
supplied from the Treasury of the United States, to go into 
the States and assume responsibilities and duties which belong 
to the States and to the people within the States, find sympa- 
thetic consideration upon the part of many unthinking Ameri- 
cans who are losing sight of the nature of our Government. 

I shall return to this subject later. Mr. President, and read 
from some authors whose words should receive attention in 
this body, as well as among the people in all parts of our 
country. 

Mr. President, the Senator from New York has called at- 
tention to a number of the vicious and unjust provisions of 
this bill, and the Senator from Massachusetts has, in an able 
address, demonstrated the unsoundness—indeed, the danger and 
evils—that will result from the passage of this bill. 

The evidence before the Senate shows something of the 
animus behind this bill. It shows that it is not a measure 
in the interest of the people, but that it will prove of great 
disadvantage to them and will weaken the power of the States 
to control their own internal affairs. It has been shown that 
this bill quickly followed the action of the State of New 
York in punishing certain persons for selling in New York 
impure milk which had been brought from another State. 

New York. and particularly the city of New York, has 
adopted the highest standard of purity for milk that can be 
found perhaps in the world. I understand that a similar 
standard of purity and excellence has been established by Bos- 
ton and other cities in the New England States. These stand- 
ards evidently were obnoxious to some producers of milk in 
some States west of New York. It would seem as if this bill, 
which they are supporting, is aimed at preventing cities and 
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States of the Union from adopting high standards of purity 
and determining the character and quality of milk which may 
be sold within their respective borders. 

Mr. President, this bill is not primarily a bill to protect the 
purity of milk. It seems to be a measure to interfere with 
those States which prescribe high standards of purity, which 
standards, when applied, prevent the sale of milk within their 
borders, produced in some other part of the United States. 

As stated, immediately following the arrest and punishment 
of certain persons in New York, for selling in the State of 
New York, milk brought from other States, because it did not 
meet the standards of purity prescribed in New York, this 
bill was offered, as I recall, in the House and the Senate. Ap- 
peals were also made to the Tariff Commission to increase the 
rates so as to practically prohibit any importation of milk from 
beyond the borders of the United States. 

Of course the Agricultural Department supports this bill, 
because it increases its power and furnishes jobs for an in- 
creased number of individuals, and, of course, those individ- 
uals who do not believe in the competency of the people to 
govern themselves or the capacity of the State of New York 
or other municipalities to provide stand:.rds of purity for milk 
and food which they consume will enthusiastically join in the 
movement to force this bill through Congress and upon the 
people. It is a selfish, sinister measure. It is vicious in every 
way. ‘There are some who believe that one of the purposes 
of its passage is to force into the eastern markets of the United 
States milk produced in Wisconsin and perhaps a few other 
States in the same section of the country. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. LHNROOT. May I assure the Senator that no dairy 
interest in Wisconsin is responsible for this bill? 

Mr. KING. I should like to know who is responsible for this 
bill then. Is it the Agricultural Department, or the health 
department, or what organizations or individuals are responsi- 
ble for this bill? 

Mr. LENROOT. I am very glad to say to the Senator that 
the matter first came to my attention in a conference of 
representatives of various dairy associations. They had two 
complaints. One was that they were very greatly interested 
in the purity of milk, because the prosperity of the industry 
and the increase of consumption of milk in the United States 
depended upon its purity; that whereas nearly all of the States 
were requiring very high sanitary standards, there was nothing 
to prevent impure milk being shipped from Canada, and to 
that extent it interfered with the program of the dairy associa- 
tions in the United States for securing milk of the highest 
purity. Secondly, they objected on the ground that whereas 
in New York and the New England States and most of the 
Northern States under State laws they were compelled to 
produce milk under the very highest sanitary standards, thereby 
greatly increasing the cost of production, it was unfair, when 
they were required to produce such milk, that they come into 
- competition with milk produced in Canada, where the evidence 
showed a most shocking state of affairs in many, many inspec- 
tions that were made. 

That was the reason for the introduction of the bill. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if I understand the facts, no com- 
plaints have been made by the authorities in New York City or 
Boston or other eastern cities against Canadian milk; there has 
been no charge that it was impure. Indeed, Mr. President, as 
I have indicated, the standards prescribed by the municipali- 
ties referred to, as well as by others in the eastern cities, and 
doubtless other cities, have been very high, and the municipal 
authorities in the sections referred to have enforced the health 
and food regulations which have been provided, so that it can 
be safely said that the purity of the food, including milk and 
cream, has reached a higher standard in these municipalities 
and States just referred to, than in many other parts of the 
United States. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. SMITH. May I ask the Senator, or perhaps some other 
member of the committee who was more interested in this 
matter than I who may be able to furnish the information, or 
perhaps the Senator, from reading the testimony before the com- 
mittee may recall—I do not recall—whether any complaint was 
made either in New York or Boston as to the quality of the 
milk that came from Canada? I was quite interested to know, 
and I made some private inquiry of the chairman of the com- 
. mittee, and he seems not to be able to recall whether there 
was any testimony as to the inferior quality of Canadian milk 
from the standpoint of purity and cleanliness. Was there any- 
thing in the evidence to show that the quality of the Canadian 
milk fell below the requirements in this country? 
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Mr. KING. I regret that my very hasty examination of the 
testimony prevents me from answering that question, which 
is a fair one, and which I should be glad if I were able to 
answer; but I recall the statements made here upon the floor 
by the ‘Senator from Massachusetts and by the Senator from 
New York, that no complaints, so far as they knew, had been 
made by their respective cities or localities because of the 
impurity of the milk which was brought from Canada into 
New York or into Massachusetts. 

I have no doubt that opposition would be made by the pro- 
ponents of this bill to an amendment which would apply to 
the shipment of milk in interstate commerce, the provisions of 
the bill before us which was intended to be applied only to the 
milk ‘and cream brought into the United States from foreign 
countries. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WaLsH] tells me sotto 
voce that the Canadian milk brought into Massachusetts has 
met the high standards prescribed by that State. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, does the 
Senator understand that under the existing law—namely, the 
United States pure food law—milk, like any other food, can 
be excluded from coming into this country if it is impure? 

Mr. KING. My understanding is that the pure food law 
operates not only among the States, but it deals with com- 
modities and articles which are comprehended within the act, 
brought from other countries—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. So that this is simply sur- 
plus legislation. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, it is not only unnecessary legis- 
lation, but it is bad legislation. 

I shall now, Mr. President, take up the bill and analyze 
some of its provisions and then point out nullifying effects 
upon State legislation and its violation of the very theory of 
our form of government. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Wisconsin, having this bill 
in charge, has just stated to me that he would be glad to have 
a quorum called so that he may submit a uhanimous-consent 
request to the Senate. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. LENROOT. I am advised that the objection which was 
made will be withdrawn, and I would like to have another 
opportunity to submit the request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the rule, the proposed 
unanimous-consent agreement must be offered before the call 
for the quorum is made. 

Mr. KING. Let me say that I expect an opportunity, if this 
unanimous-consent agreement shall be entered into, to further 
discuss the bill. 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly. It would be merely an agree- 
ment for a final vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator present a request 
for unanimous consent? 

Mr. LENROOT. I renew my request for unanimous consent. 
A quorum will be necessary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 


èe The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 


tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Frazier Lenroot Robinson, Ind. 


Bayard George McLean Sackett 
Bingham eo McMaster Schall 
Borah Glass McNary Sheppard 
Bratton Gooding Metcalf Smith 
Broussard Hale . Moses Steck 

ruce Harris Norbeck Stewart 
Cameron Iarrison Norris Wadsworth 
Capper Ilawes Nye. Walsh, Mass. 
Caraway Heflin Oddie Walsh, Mont. 
Couzens Howell Overman Warren 
Curtis Johnson Pepper Watson 
Deneen Jones, Wash. Phipps Wheeler 
Edge Kendrick Pine Willis 
Ferris Keyes Littman 
Fess King Reed, Pa. 
Fletcher La Follette Robinson, Ark, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-five Senators have answered 
to their names. There is a quorum present. The Clerk will 
read the proposed unanimous-consent agreement. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Ordered, by unanimous consent, That on the calendar day of Friday, 
February 4, 1927, at not later than 4 o’clock p. m., the Senate will 
proceed to vote, without further debate, upon any amendment that 
may be pending, any amendment that may be offered, and upon the bill 
(H. R. 11768) to regulate the importation of milk and cream into the 
United States for the purpose of promoting the dairy industry of the 
United States and protecting the public health, through the regular 
parliamentary stages to its final disposition. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
Mr. McNARY. My attention was distracted a moment. I- 
would like to have the proposed agreement read again. 
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The Chief Clerk again read the proposed unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

Mr. McNARY. In the nature of a parliamentary inquiry, 
what is the situation regarding the bill occupying a place on the 
floor between now and the time set for its disposition? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill could be superseded on 
motion, but when the hour of 4 o'clock on Friday arrived the 
bill would be voted on. 

Mr. McNARY. Then, so far as the milk importation bill is 
concerned, it would have no status other than having a definite 
time set for a vote upon passage. 

Mr. LENROOT. It would remain the unfinished business 
until displaced. . 

Mr. McNARY. If I might be permitted to end the sentence, 
I would arrive at that matter. But if some one who was inter- 
ested in the passage of another bill, or its consideration, should 
move to displace the milk bill, that motion would be in order? 

‘The VICE PRESIDENT. Such a motion would be in order. 

Mr. McNARY. Very well. 

Mr. WATSON. Let the proposed agreement be reported 
once more. 

The Chief Clerk again read the proposed unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. That would not preclude the 
Senate from proceeding at once, after the agreement was en- 
tered into, to the consideration of other business. The only 
effect it would have would be to compel a vote on this milk 
bill, and all amendments that may be pending, at the time 
stated in the agreement. 

Mr. McNARY. I am in accord with the very able statement 
of the Senator, and I have no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I have stated 
that I would not consent to any such agreement with reference 
to any bill. Under that agreement, amendments which may 
be offered five minutes before the time set for a vote, or a 
minute before, when 4 o’clock arrives, must be voted upon 
without any discussion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It is not subject to amendment? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The bill is on its third reading. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is all right, then. 

The VICE PRESIDENT: Is there objection to the proposed 
agreement? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 
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The bill has passed the stage of 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, at this time, if it is conform- 
able to the rules of the Senate, I want to give notice of a 
motion, or to make a motion, but I do not care at this particu- 
lar time to have action on the motion. There has been some 
difficulty among those favoring different bills in coming to 
an agreement as to what the program should be during the 
concluding days of the present session of Congress. Some days 
ago I reported a bill, known as the farm relief measure, which 
is now on the calendar. There. are many devout advocates of 
that measure among the Members of this body. 

There is another bill which has come before the committee, 
in the nature of a conference report, known as the McFadden- 
Pepper banking bill. There is the Boulder Canyon bill, advo- 
cated very stoutly by the Senator from California [Mr. JoHn- 
SON]. There is a bill advocated by the Senator from Idaho 
{Mr. Goopine] providing for the lowering of the interest rate 
to common carriers. There is a very good bill sponsored by 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. CAPPER], known as the “Truth 
in fabrics” bill. The Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bruce] 
has a bill in which he is interested, the French spoliation bill, 
and the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Tyson] is very much in- 
terested in a bill concerning the Military Establishment. 

I think we come to this point, that by common consent right 
of way must be given either to the farm-relief measure or to 
the McFadden-Pepper banking bill. We have tried during the 
day through negotiations to fix the status of those two bills, 
but up to this time without success. 

I want to move, without action this evening, that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 4808, the farm 
relief bill. I do not want to press for action this evening. I 
do not want to take advantage of anybody who is interested in 
the banking bill. I hope both the bills to which I have referred 
may come up in due time, and that after full consideration, 
which should not take more than a few days, both may come to 
final vote. 

I did not expect this matter to come up in this form, and I do 
not press for action now because negotiations during the evening 
may definitely lead to a situation which would be satisfactory 
to all concerned. But, of course, if pressed to a decision to 
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night, and if it should be necessary that we come to a vote in 
order that 1 reserve my rights, I should have to yield to that 
situation. I believe that the mdtion which I have made should 
stand without action to-night, to be taken up, of course, the 
first thing to-morrow, and that in the meantime we might be 
able to fix——— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion could not be taken up 
the first thing in the morning unless the Senate takes a recess. 

Mr. McNARY. I appreciate that. The “first thing in the 
morning” in a legislative way would be at 2 o'clock if we 
adjourn, or if we take a recess, of course, it would be at 12 
o’clock. If we recess, it would come up at 12 o'clock, and of 
course I would appeal to the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
CURTIS] to make the motion for a recess. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Kansus? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield. ; 

Mr. CURTIS. I may say that I have agreed with the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota. [Mr. NOoRBECK], who has been waiting 
for several days to call up a small measure which I think ought 
to go through almost by unanimous consent, to ask for an ad- 
journment to-night so as to give him a chance to take up his 
measure to-morrow morning. The Senator from Washington 
[Mr. DILL] expects to call up his motion on the conference 
report on the radio bill during the morning hour to-morrow. 
The Senator's motion would be in order after 2 o'clock to- 
morrow. 

Mr. MOSES. Are we going on to-night until half past 5? 

Mr. CURTIS. I had intended, if we were through with the 
matter now before us, to ask for an executive session and then 
move to take a recess until 8 o'clock this evening under the 
unanimous-consent agreement previously entered into. ; 

Mr. MOSES. The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKELLAR] 
and I would like to have the half bour remaining to devote to 
Calendar 1291, the bill (H. R. 13446) to restore the rate of post- 
age of 1 cent each to private mailing or post cards, if it may 
be done. 

Mr. CURTIS. So faras I am concerned I have no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I want to suggest that an appro- 
priation bill was reported to-day which I desire to take up at 
the very first opportunity to-morrow, and I expect to ask to 
take it up at the conclusion of morning business. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, are we to understand that the 
Senator from Oregon has moved to take up the farm relief bill? 

Mr. McNARY. With the understanding that we would not 
take it up to-day, to see if we could not fix a situation for to- 
morrow that would be satisfactory to all concerned. 

Mr. McLEAN. I understood the Senator to say that there 
would be no motion to take up either bill this afternoon, so 
that both parties would be left untrammeled to see if we could 
not get a Satisfactory arrangement. That was my under- 
standing. 

Mr. McNARY. I do not want to be misunderstood by the 
Senator from Connecticut or by any Senator. There have been 
so many statements made that I am somewhat confused as to 
the situation. I had not expected that this situation would 
arise this afternoon. I thought the milk bill would come to a 
final vote and there would be a recess until this evening. I 
know that there is an honest effort being made by all parties 
involved to bring about an understanding among those who are 
interested in the farm relief bill and the McFadden banking 
bill. I had the floor for the purpose of inquiring the parlia- 
mentary status of the unanimous-consent agreement submitted 
by the Senator from Wisconsin. Having the floor, I did not want 
to lose it until I had secured the right of the bill which I am 
trying to represent. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield. f 

Mr. GLASS. I have not the remotest doubt that the Senator 
from Oregon is acting in perfect good faith upon his under- 
standing of that matter. At the same time his understanding 
of it is totally different from that given to me. 

Mr. McNARY. Very well, Mr. President. I would not be 
misunderstood by anyone. In a service of 10 years I hope I 
have not been misunderstood. I have grown too old in‘service 
and years now to start a policy of that kind. I withdraw the 
motion, and I give notice that to-morrow at the proper time 
perhaps the motion will be renewed. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of Calendar No. 1291, 
the bill (H. R. 13446) to restore the rate of postage of 1 cent 
each to private mailing or post cards, and I would like to make 
a brief statement before that action is taken. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request | that we may get the legislation through before the end of the 


of the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. LENROOT. In order to preserve the status, J would ask 
unanimous consent that the unfinished business be temporarily 
laid aside. 

Mr. BRUCE. 
for a moment? 
offer to that bill. 

Mr. LENROOT. I ask unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business may be temporarily laid aside. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the unfinished 
business is temporarily laid aside. The Senator from New 
Hampshire asks unanimous consent that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of House bill 13446. Is there objection? 

Mr. LENROOT. Before consent is given to that request I 
would like to make this observation: I have no objection, ex- 
cept that I would like to see a final disposition of it within the 
next 25 minutes. 

Mr. MOSES. I think I can make a statement to the satis- 
faction of all Senators regarding the proposition. . 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
first? 

Mr. MOSES. Certainly. 

Mr. PEPPER. In view of what has just occurred with refer- 
ence to the competitive claims for the consideration of the Sen- 
ate as between the farm-relief measure and the banking bill, I 
desire to give notice of my intention to present, at the first 
favorable opportunity to-morrow, a motion that the Senate 
shall proceed to the consideration of the motion now lying upon 
the President's table that the Senate recede from certain amend- 
ments to House bill 2 and concur in certain House amendments 
to certain Senate amendments to that measure. 


POSTAGE ON PRIVATE MAILING OR POST CARDS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from New Hampshire? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 13446) to restore 
the rate of postage of 1 cent each to private mailing or post 
cards, which had been reported from the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads with amendments. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I send to the 
desk an amendment to the bill which has just been laid before 
the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be received. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, if I may have the attention of 
the Senate for a very few minutes, I wish to explain that the 
measure which is now before the Senate represents the result 
of substantially two years of investigation, taking of testimony, 
and consultation by members of the Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads in both the Senate and the House. The meas- 
ure carries a revision of the postal rates and structure for all 
classes of mail matter. The conclusions embodied in the bill 
were reached after division of opinion in the committee re- 
porting the bill, and I wish to say frankly to the Senate that I 
found myself in the minority of the committee on substantially 
every vote which was taken with reference to the terms which 
the bill contains. That, however, does not militate against my 
understanding of my duty as chairman of the committee, which 
is to bring upon the floor of the Senate whatever bill is agreed 
upon by my committee and to do the best I can with it. 

I want the Senate also to understand perfectly that there is 
great dissatisfaction with substantially every feature of the 
postal-rate structure as embodied in the measure. The dissat- 
isfaction arises chiefly from patrons of the mails who think 
they should be given larger advantages than the bill now gives 
them. With some of those provisions I agree and with some I 
disagree. 

The status of the bill, its structure, and the manner in which 
it has been reported to the Senate are all such that necessarily 
the bill must finally be made in conference. There is but one 
section of the bill upon which the two Houses at the moment 
are in agreement. That is the section of the bill providing for 
restoration of the 1-cent rate on postal cards. All other fea- 
tures of the bill are in disagreement and, as I have said, the 
bill will have to be practically made in conference. Because of 
the large number of people affected by the bill, because of the 
extent of the interests affected by the bill, because 6f my desire 
not to see wasted the time which has been spent in producing 
the result now contained in the bill, I am desirous of having the 
bill get into conference at as early a moment as possible, in 
order that the conflicting opinion—not only the ‘conflicting opin- 
ion between the two Houses of Congress but the conflicting 
opinions which have existed and still exist among the members 
of the committee in each House—may be adjusted, to the end 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
I have an amendment which I would like to 


-revenucs of the provisions of these amendments. 


session, 

Because of my feeling in this regard I shall feel it my duty 
to resist any amendment which may be offered to the bill. I 
say this in spite of the fact that there are certain features in 
the bill to which I take exception and against which I voted in 
committee. I take that position because I prefer to have the 
whole rate structure left in such shape that the conferees may 
deal with it. We have various hurdles to pass before the bill 
can become a law in any event. We have the conflict of opinion 
with the IIouse of Representatives, and we do not yet know 
the full extent of opinion which may be developed on the part 
of the Executive. 

I have here a letter from the Postmaster General dealing 
with the effect of the bill as the Post Office Department looks 
upon it. I ask unanimous consent that the letter may be in- 
serted at this point in the Recorp as a part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The letter is as follows: 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., January 21, 1927. 
Hon. Grorce H. MOoSsEs, 
Chairman Committee on Post Offices 
and Post Roads, United States Senate. 
My DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Replying to your letter of the 18th instant 
asking for a report on bill H. R. 18446, reported to the Senate by you 


from the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, with amendments, 
I have to inform you as follows: 


An estimate has been made as to the probable effect upon the postal 


They are shown in 
tabular form, as follows: 


Increase in | Decrease in 


revenue revenue 
Post cards, reduction in rate from 2 cents to 1 cent cach. --_|___-..-.-.-. $1, 200, 000 
Private reply cards, collect on delivery...--..-------------- $4, 000, C00 |.----------e 
Deficiency in postage, penalty for...........--...------..-- 75,000 |... 
Second class (pound rate) 1920 rateSs-.--.---------------0---ļ------------ 8, 389, 180 
Second class, Transient 222.025 005 ooo cccsne see seen ed enseds| a tenesswccd 100, 
Third class, revised schedule__............---.-------.-----!--.--------- 3, 483, 000 
Fourth class, discontinuance of service charge. _...-..-.--.- tS treo tans 19, 000, 000 
Special handling, exclusively..........--.---.--------------|.----------- , OCO 
Special delivery with Special hbandling-...----020..-2-2.---- $00, 600 [2-222 


4,875,000 | 32, 772, 180 


> ’ 


Somme ten rene | 27, 897, 180 


The above estimate is made on the basis of the revenues for 1928. 

The estimate includes two items which are extremely uncertain of 
ascertainment, namely, that with reference to private reply cards and 
that with reference to third-cluss matter. As to the amount of in- 
crease in revenue which is estimated as probable to accrue on the 
private reply cards, it is necessarily of such an uncertain character 
that it is difficult to verify its accuracy. The revenuc derived will 
depend entirely upon the use which will be made of this new facility. 
On this question there is nothing to guide us. It is believed that the 
estimate is amply large. 

With reference to the estimate of net decrease in the revenues from 
third-class matter on the basis of the suggested change, this also is 
very uncertain. The estimate is based on the theory that with the 
change in rates on third-class matter practically a billion pieces lost: 
under present rates will be returned to this class. No one can pos- 
sibly be certain of that; it is only a presumption. Therefore, if this 
does not happen, the estimated net decrease in revenue from third 
class would be larger than that which is continued in this table. 

Taking up the features of the bill separately, I have to inform you 
as follows: 

The provision with reference to postal cards is that which was rec- 
ommended by the department and passed by the House of Representa- 
tives in a separate bill. 

The provision with reference to private reply cards is that which 
was recommended by the department and passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives in a separate bill. 

The provision with reference to deficient postage on first-class mail 
is that which was recommended by the department and was passed 
by the House of Representatives in a separate bill. 

The provision with reference to second-class matter is a return to 
the 1920 schedule of rates provided for by the act of 1917. This 
return to a former schedule has not been recommended-by this de- 
partment. 

The provision with reference to transient second-class mail matter 
is the same as that which was recommended by the department and 
passed by the House of Representatives in a separate bill. 


1927 


The provision with reference to third-class matter has not been rec- 
ommended by the department but was submitted for the information 
of the special: joint subcommittee as an alternative to the propositions 
to return to the postage rate schedule in effect prior to the act of 
1925 and other propositions before that committee with reference to 
this class of mail matter. 

The provision with reference to fourth-class matter was not recom- 
mended by the department. 

The provision with reference to special delivery is the same as that 
recommended by the department and passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives in a special bill and subsequently changed upon the sug- 
gestions of the department to effect a more satisfactory administration 
of that service. 

The provision with reference to accounting has never been specifically 
recommended by the department but has been approved. The credits 
which the Postal Service would take under this provision would be 
approximately $15,755,000 on penalty mail and $1,200,000 on franke:l 
mail, but it should be borne in mind that this does not in any manner 
affect the actual revenues and expenditures of the Fost Office Depart- 
ment. 

For your information on the general subject of revenues and costs 
I inclose herewith the last cost-ascertainment report, that for the fiscal 
year 1926. 

The lowest estimate of the decrease in the revenues of the depart- 
ment on the basis of the fiscal year 1928, which would result from these 
changes, is therefore approximately $28,000,000 a year. Under these 
circumstances I can not recommend the bill as a whole, and can not 
refrain from saying that the passage of the bill will result in adding 
not less than $28,000,000 to the deficit of the department, which for 
the fiscal year 1926 was cash deficit $19,972,379 and operating deficit 
$37,906,118. 

Sincerely yours, 
HARRY S. NEW, 
Postmaster General. 


Mr. MOSES. For the benefit of Senators I will say that the 
letter of the Postmaster General contains an estimate of the 
loss in postal revenues which will be occasioned if the bill be- 
comes a law, a loss totaling some $28,000,000, and to that we 
must add in our consideration the $19,000,000 of cash deficit in 
the operation of the Post Office Department during the past 
fiscal year. As against the loss thus indicated, we have glow- 
ing prophecies of a tremendous increase in business to be 
brought to the Post Office Department by reason of the reduc- 
tion in postal rates, the motto of those who hold to that rosy 
view being, I suppose, “ Large sales and small profits.” 

I Jook upon the statements of that character as being wholly 
prophetic in their nature. No one can forecast what will 
happen. The experience of the Postal Service, however, under 
the rates established by the legislation of 1925 are indicative 
with reference to some of the features of the postal-rate struc- 
ture as to what we may expect if the proposed rate shall go 
into effect. 

It is not my opinion that the bill can emerge either from 
the Senate or from conference in its present form. But it is 
my opinion that if we can get the bill into conference without 
undue delay we shall be able to work out a postal-rate struc- 
ture which will be satisfactory to the patrons of the mails, 
which will be satisfactory to officials in the Post Office De- 
partment, which the Congress as a whole may adopt, and 
which the President will readily sign. It is because of this 
feeling, because of my Knowledge that the bill must be recast, 
and that it can not be properly recast by running debate on 
the floor of the Senate that I hope there may be no opposition 
to the passage of the bill in its present form and the sending 
of all disputed items to conference. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. MOSES. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire having made a very eloquent appeal in favor of the pas- 
sage of a bill which he is against, it may be that if some 
one who is for the bill will speak against it we can discover 
the changes that are necessary to be made in the bill. What 
I would like to ask my friend from New Hampshire is why 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, by the exercise 
of its usual ability, could not revise the bill so as to produce a 
measure suitable to the Senate? 

Mr. MOSES. I will say to the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas in reply to his inquiry, which is designed to elicit 
friendly information from one who does not wholly approve 
of the bill, that the committee by a very large majority, upon 
record vote taken upon every item in the bill, produced a bill 
which in the minds of that majority is a bill suitable to be 
adopted. The opinion of the chairman of the committee has 
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| been stated with the modesty which he always displays when 


he has the floor 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
but never feeis! [Laughter. ] 

Mr. MOSES. If he can make anyone believe that he has it, 
he is doing well. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. He need not try to argue the 
matter with the Senator from Arkansas; the Senator from Ar- 
kansas recognizes that fact; but, seriously, the bill has not the 
approval of the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. MOSES. Some features of it have my very hearty ap- 
proval. 

Mr. President. there are some reductions which are made 
in the postal rates which I deem to be so large in amount that 
we are bound to encounter the vigorous opposition of the Post 
Office Department, and, possibly, of the Executive, though I am 
in no position to speak for the Executive, because I have not 
eveh discussed the matter with him. 

For example, with reference to fourth-class rates the Post 
Office Department estimates a loss of $18,000,000 a year in 
postal revenue, which seems to me such a sum as can hardly 
be spared. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Would it disturb the Senator 
if he was asked to give to the Senate his views as to what are 

«the defects of the bill? 

Mr. MOSES. I am very willing to do so, Mr. President. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I would really like to have 
the Senator’s views. 

Mr. MOSES. My feeling is that the reduction in rates which 
has been made on second-class matter is, speaking generally, 
larger than we are warranted in making, in view of the fiscal 
situation of the Postal Service. I feel, further, that that reduc- 
tion has been made in a manner which is not so effective and 
So satisfactory as it might have been. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from New Hampshire permit a question at that point? 

Mr. MOSES. Oh, yes. i 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I have been told that the rates 
fixed by the committee's bill on advertising matter which is 
published in newspapers and in magazines are just one-eighth 
of the rates fixed for similar advertising matter sent out under 
third-class postage. Is that so? 

Mr. MOSES. The chairman of the committee has never 
made his computations and comparisons in tbat form and 
therefore is not preparcd to dispute the statement made by 
the Senator from Pennsylvania in connection with a discus- 
sion of the relation between second and third class rates. 
However, I am entirely willing to state that my opinion was 
and is that we should find for the distribution of that class of 
advertising matter a pound rate which should be tantamount to 
that provided for second-class advertising matter, considering 
the type of service rendered to the two classes of mail. That 
is one of the defects that I had in mind. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire yield to one other question? 

Mr. MOSES. Oh, yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I have seen a Statement that 
the bill provided for the restoration of the rates charged on 
second-class mail matter prior to the increase in 1920. Is that 
statement correct? : 

Mr. MOSES. That is true, Mr. President. The Senator from 
Arkansas will recall, for he was in this body at the time the 
legislation in question was enacted, that the increase—— 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, may I ask the 
Senator from New Hampshire one further question? 

Mr. MOSES. I will yield in just a moment. 

The increase on second-class matter was provided for in four 
annual installments, and the committee is now determined to 
recommend a restoration of the rates as they were during the 
fiscal year 1920, which is midway in the scale of increases pro- 
vided by the revenue act of 1917. Now I yield to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I am asking the 
question wholly for information and not to elucidate some 
theory of my own. Has the committee ever considered the 
matter of reposing in the Post Office Department the authority 
to fix these rates on the basis of the cost of service without 
undertaking in Congress to fix specific rates on the various 
classes for the varying sections? 

Mr. MOSES. That is not a question which can be answered 
by saying “ yes” or “no,” because the committee, and also the 
Joint Postal Commission which functioned before the joint sub- 
committee was established, have had before them various pro- 
posals for remitting this entire subject either to the Post Office 
Department as an executive operating service or to the Post 
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Office Department plus the Interstate Commerce Commission 
or to the Interstate Commerce Commission alone. 

With reference to the other branch of the question which 
the Senator from Pennsylvania has propounded, the chairman 
of the committee, at any rate, is most skeptical of some of the 
results reached in the ascertainment of costs in the Postal 
Service. One of the things which the committee has had in 
mind, and one of the things which this bill contains, is a pro- 
vision by which the accounting of the Post Office Department 
hereafter may be in such form that Congress, if it shall con- 
tinue to handle the subject of postal rates, may have more 
definite and more accurate information as to the cost of render- 
ing the service to various classes of mail matter. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am going to ask the Senator 
when the bill next comes up for consideration—— 

Mr. MOSES. Then the Senator from Pennsylvania does not 
intend to let us send the bill to conference to-night? 

Mr. LEED of Pennsylvania. No. I should like to have infor- 
mation on this question that has bothered me. If an adver- 
tisement in a magazine can be shipped at one-eighth the rate 
for which the same advertisement in a circular can be shipped, 
then one or the other thing is true: Either the magazines are 
being carried at much too little or the circulars are being 
carried at much too much. 

Mr. MOSES. The chances are that neither conclusion is cor- 
rect. The Senator from Pennsylvania must remember that the 
great item of cost of the Postal Service is labor, and that it 
may take a hundred circulars or more to aggregate the weight 
of a single periodical, which necessitates, therefore, a hundred 
initial operations in the office where the mail is deposited, a 
hundred operations en route in the railway mail car, and a 
hundred operations at the office of destination. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I quite see the Senator’s point, 
and therefore I asked about that and was told that the com- 
parison was based on a circular weighing 2 ounces against 
a magazine weighing 2 ounces, which would apparently involve 
the same handling cost everywhere. 

Mr. MOSES. I dislike to enter upon a discussion of the 
2-ounce magazine, because at the time of the passage of the postal 
salaries bill in the winter of 1925 I spent, certainly, two days on 
the floor setting forth my views in reference to the manner in 
which the second-class privilege is granted to periodicals. I 
will summarize the facts in the case now by saying that there 
are more than 6,000 periodicals carried under the second-class 
rate, the great majority of which are mere leaflets or very 
small publications, many of which, in my opinion, are not en- 
titled to enjoy the second-class rate. Most of them enjoy the 
preferential second-class rate, against which I made a futile 
resistance in 1925, when the Senate adopted the so-called Butler 
amendment. My position in reference to that class of periodi- 
cals has not changed. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
amendment? 

Mr. MOSES. Oh, no; the committee learns when it butts its 
head against a stone wall, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am not debating with the Sen- 
ator, but I hope he will explain it, because he is an expert on 
this matter, and I know nothing about it. 

Mr. MOSES. Iam not an expert at all, Mr. President. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. But the contrast between—— 

Mr. MOSES. I am merely a jaded chairman who has given 
two years of study to this question and has reported the best 
measure that the committee could report, and who wishes to 
get rid of the subject; and I serve notice now that after the 
4th of March I shall never again deal with postal rates. 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yet I hope, even in spite of his 


Does this bill repeal the Butler 


being jaded, the Senator will bear with me, because I am- 


honestly seeking information. I was told that there was this 
rather remarkable contrast between these two classes of mails. 

Mr. MOSES. I have no doubt that by taking extreme cases 
one can show a dissimilarity even more striking than that which 
the Senator has cited. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Is it an extreme case to take 
a 2-ounce magazine and a 2-ounce circular? 

Mr. MOSES. The 2-ounce magazine, Mr. President, ordi- 
narily speaking, is of the type of mail matter which is classed 
as religious, scientific, agricultural, and so forth, which enjoys 
the preferential rate. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am talking, of course, only of 
that proportion that carries advertising matter. I understand 
that as to reading matter it is different. 

Mr. MOSES. The chances are that any magazine that 
weighed no more than 2 ounces presumably would not carry 
the excess of advertising fixed by the statute as to percentage 
content, and therefore necessarily would be in the privileged 
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class. Personally speaking, I do not know of any 2-ounce maga- 
zine which does not enjoy ‘the benefit of the preferential class. 
There may be some of the 6,000 which do not enjoy that pref- 
erential rate, but I do not recall the names of any at the 
moment. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Is it the Senator’s understand- 
ing that if this bill goes to conference these disparities will be 
eliminated? 

Mr. MOSES. It is my hope, Mr. President, that if we can 
get the bill into conference, with the freedom which the con- 
ferees will have under the parliamentary status with the sub- 
ject matter in the bill, we shall be able much better to adjust 
all the differences of opinion which exist. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield at that 
point? 

Mr. MOSES. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. The chairman of the committee has stated 
that he bolds certain views that are not embodied in the bill. 
Of course, if the bill goes to conference a new bill can not be 
written in conference. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I beg the Senator’s pardon, 

because the bill as it came from the House fixed the rate on post 
cards only at 1 cent, and all the rest of the legislation has been 
added by way of Senate amendments. 
. Mr. MOSES. It is all open. I will say to the Senator from 
Wisconsin that the first section of the bill as reported here is 
the bill as passed by the House providing rates with which 
the Post Office Committee is in. full accord. To that we have 
added all these other items, so that everything that is in con- 
troversy is entirely open to the conferees to be dealt with. 

Mr. LENROOT. My point is this: Will every subject con- 
tained in the Senate amendments that it is desired to consider 
be in conference? 

Mr. MOSES. Oh, yes, Mr. President; everything. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Everything except the rate on 
post cards is included in the Senate amendments? . 

Mr. MOSES. I will not say that legislation as to all classes 
of mail is contained in the Senate amendments, but there are 
also various administrative features which we have added by 
way of amendment. I should like to have a vote, Mr. President. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. If we can have a vote, I see no reason 
for anybody else talking ; but if we can not have a vote, I should 
like to say a few words. 

Mr. NORRIS. What is the reason ‘for anybody else talking, 
anyway? [Laughter.] 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have not spoken at all. 

Mr. NORRIS. We have a bill here to which the chairman 
of the committee says he is opposed; that, in the main, he does 
not believe is good; but he is opposed to any amendment and 
wants it to go to conference, where there will be a good bill 
drafted. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator yield to me, or if I have 
the floor I will yield to the Senator? 

Mr. NORRIS. I would just as lief the Senator would have 
the floor; we are going to take a recess at 5.30. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will say, then, to the Senator that I am 
one member of the committee which reported the bill favorably, 
and I am very much in favor of the bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to say to the Senator that I am not 
Saying that I am opposed to the bill; I may be in favor of 
every amendment which has been made. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. I am quite sure the Senator will be. 

Mr. NORRIS. But here is a bill which revises the entire 
postal system, and when the chairman of the committee gets 
through speaking on it we have only two minutes left in which 
to pass it. If the Vice President should put the bill through 
the ordinary parliamentary stages, without eliminating a whole 
lot of verbiage, he could not finish putting the bill through its 
passage in the two minutes which are left; and we are going 
then, without taking the time even to ever have the bill read in 
the Senate, to legislate on the entire postal system of the 
country. I never heard of such a thing being done. l 

Mr. McKELLAR. Perhaps it is asking a good deal, and 
probably the Senator is right; but I will say to him that inas- 
much as we are simply returning to the rates which were in 
existence before 1925, when we increased the rates, I do not 
think it is as serious a matter as the Senator suggests. While 
we are dealing with rates, we are merely returning to the old 
rates that existed prior to the time I have indicated. 

Mr. NORRIS. It is not proposed by the chairman of the 
committee that we will have even those rates when the bill 
shall be finished. He says he has different ideas; he is opposed 
to this whole business; but let the bill go to conference and the 
conferees will work out a bill. If that is done, the measure we 
have before us now will not be the same as the measure which 
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will come back here in the shape of a conference report. We | range stock-raising industry, and for other purposes, was an- 


will then have another and a different bill. 
have that done without debate. 


RECESS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 5.30 o'clock having 
arrived, the Senate stands in recess until 8 o’clock this evening. 


EVENING SESSION 


The Senate reassembled at 8 o’clock p. m., on the expiration 
of the recess, and the Chief Clerk read the following communi- 
cation: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D. C., February 2, 1927. 
To the SENATE: 


Being temporarily absent from the Senate, I appoint Hon. Sam G. 
BRATTON, a Senator from the State of New Mexico, to perform the 
duties of the Chair this legislative day. 

GEORGE H. MOSES, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. BRATTON thereupon took the chair as Presiding Officer. 
THE CALENDAR 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the unanimous-consent 
agreement entered into on yesterday the call of the calendar 
for unobjected bills is now in order, The clerk will announce 
the first bill on the calendar. 

The bill (S. 2607) for the purpose of more effectively meet- 
ing the obligations of the existing migratory bird treaty with 
Great Britain by the establishment of migratory bird refuges 
to furnish in perpetuity homes for migratory birds, the provi- 
sion of funds for establishing such areas, and the furnishing 
of adequate protection of migratory birds, for the establishment 
of public shooting grounds to preserve the American system of 
free shooting, and for other purposes, was announced as first 
in order. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be-passed over. 

The bill (S. 2808) to amend section 24 of the interstate com- 
merce act, as amended, was announced as next in order, 

Mr. BRUCE and Mr. FESS. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1618) to prevent deceit and unfair prices that 
result from the unrevealed presence of substitutes for virgin 
wool in woven or knitted fabrics purporting to contain wool 
and in garments or articles of apparel made therefrom, manu- 
factured in any Territory of the United States or the District 
of Columbia, or transported or intended to be transported in 
interstate or foreign commerce, and providing penalties for the 
violation of the provisions of this act, and for other purposes, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 718) authorizing an appropriation to be expended 
under the provisions of section 7 of the act of March 1. 1911, 
entitled “An act to enable any State to cooperate with any 
other State or States, or with the United States, for the pro- 
tection of the watersheds of navigable streams, and to appoint 
a commission for the acquisition of lands for the purpose of 
conserving the navigability of navigable rivers,” as amended, 
Was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 66) to provide for the establishment, operation, 
and maintenance of foreign-trade zones in ports of entry of the 
United States, to expedite and encourage foreign commerce, and 
for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3027) making eligible for retirement, under cer- 
tain conditions, officers and former officers of the Army of the 
United States, other than officers of the Regular Army, who 
incurred physical disability in line of duty while in the service 
of the United States during the World War was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. KING. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 454) to prevent the sale of cotton and grain in 
future markets was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BRUCE. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2584) to promote the development, protection, and 
utilization of grazing facilities on public lands, to stabilize the 


I do not want to | nounced as next in order. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 188) to amend paragraph 2 of Rule 
XXXVIII of the standing rules of the Senate relative to nomi- 
nations was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WILLIS. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 3840) to provide for the consolidation of carriers 
by railroad and the unification of railway properties within the 
United States was announced as next in order. 

Mr. FESS. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 3821) to place under the civil service act the 
personnel of the Treasury Department authorized by section 38 
of the national prohibition act was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BRUCE. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2938) for the relief of the stockholders of the 
First National Bank of Newton, Mass., was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. KING. Over. f 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2929) to authorize the refunding of certain 
evidences of indebtedness issued by carriers in interstate com- 
merce, and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 786) to amend the act entitled “An act for the 
retirement of employees in the classified civil service, and for 
other purposes,” approved May 22, 1920, and acts in amend- 
ment thereof, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 62) for the allowance of certain claims for in- 
demnity for spoliations by the French prior to July 31, 1801, 
as reported by the Court of Claims, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


CITIZENSHIP FOR INHABITANTS OF VIRGIN ISLANDS 


The bill (S. 2770) to confer United States citizenship upon 
certain inhabitants of the Virgin Islands and to extend the nat- 
uralization laws thereto was announced as next in order. 

Mr. McKISLLAR. Let the bill go over. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I wonder if the Senator who 
objected will indulge me for a moment while I explain the bill? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will withhold my objection while the 
Senator makes an explanation. As I understand the rule, the 
Senator has five minutes. 

Mr. WILLIS. That is correct; and I shall not trespass be- 
yond that time, I assure the Senator. 

The Committee on Territories and Insular Possessions has 
worked very hard on this question respecting the Virgin Islands. 
It was thought by some of us that there ought to be a change 
in the form of government, but we have not been able success- 
fully to report a satisfactory bill in that direction. However, 
everyone who has investigated the situation does think that the 
people in the Virgin Islands of the United States ought not to 
be left longer “ men without a country.” 

The bill was originally reported from the Committee on 
Immigration because it involves a naturalization proposition. 
Since that time the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BIncHAM] 
has studied on the ground the situation in the Virgin Islands 
and a number of us have collaborated with him and have 
worked out an amendment, which was printed several days ago, 
and which simply extends citizenship to those people. I do not 
know of any good ground of objection. We can not in good 
conscience hold those people under our jurisdiction, in view of 
the promises which were made to them, without giving them 
citizenship. That is what is proposed in the bill. I hope the 
Senator will permit its consideration. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. WILLIS. Certainly. 

Mr. BRUCE. What is the status exactly of the inhabitants 
of Porto Rico as compared with the status of inhabitants of the 
Virgin Islands? 

Mr. WILLIS. That is the difficulty about the situation in the 
Virgin Islands. It is uncertain as to what their status is. The 
Senator will remember that in the treaty with Denmark pro- 
vision was made that certain citizens of Denmark could hold 
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their citizenship by acting in a certain fashion. The result 
of that provision and the action had under it leaves the whole 
matter in a fog. Those people do not know whether they are 
citizens or who they are. It seems to me it is a perfectly im- 
possible situation. The purpose of the amendment which the 
Senator from Connecticut has prepared, and which will be 
offered if the bill is considered, is simply to clarify that situa- 
tion. 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator has not answered my question. 
I asked what is the status of the citizenship of Porto Rico? 

Mr. WILLIS. The citizens of Porto Rico are in effect citi- 
zens of the United States. That is provided for, but the people 
in the Virgin Islands are not citizens of any place. I hope the 
objection will be withdrawn. 

Mr. BRUCE. I think that the matter ought to be considered 
a little by some one who has been closely associated with the 
peculiar conditions as to the character of population which 
prevails in the Virgin Islands.- . 

Mr. WILLIS. If the Senator will permit me, the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. BIneHAamM] spent considerable time in 
the Virgin Islands of the United States last year. I may say 
that when he went there I happened to Know that he was not 
in favor of this proposition, but he studied the question on the 
ground and came back with the amendment which he is pre- 
pared to offer. I hope it may be considered. 

‘Mr. BRUCE. I have very great respect for the intelligence 
and public spirit of the Senator from Connecticut, but I think 
that some of us who are in the habit of dealing with problems 
which arise out of such a population as exists in the Virgin 
Islands, if I may say so, are just a little better qualified to 
determine how far the full measure of citizenship should be 
conferred upon a population of that description than a Senator 
from a community, for instance, like Connecticut, where there 
has been no occasion to study problems of that character. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to 
interrupt him just at that point? 

Mr. BRUCE. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIS. The committee has gone into the question in 
the most painstaking fashion. We have held extensive hear- 
ings. People from the Virgin Islands representing all the 
different classes have been here and have appeared before the 
committee. 

Mr. BRUCE. I withdraw my objection. I have nothing more 
to say. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I want the bill to go over 
until I can look into the amendment. If the committee gave it 
painstaking attention and has reported a bill here and now 
the committee is willing to accept an amendment which changes 
the bill very considerably ; it seems to me it ought to have some 
consideration. I must insist upon my objection. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator withhold 
his objection a moment? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will. 

Mr. BINGHAM. A number o? people from the Virgin Islands, 
who had never had the opportunity of being heard, appeared 
before the committee at my urgent request. They represented 
the best business people and the largest landholders and people 
whose interests have not heretofore been represented before 
the committee. All of them unanimously approved of the 
amendment as offered. If the Senator would be willing to 
have the amendment read, I think he would find that it pro- 
vides for a very considerable number of people who are now 
kept out of citizenship through technicalities. There are sev- 
eral very fine citizens down there who thought that they were 
cared for under the bill whereby we annexed the Virgin 
Islands, but they find there is no way by which they can be 
citizens of the United States. I have in mind a number of 
cases, only a few of each kind, of the character covered by 
the bill. 

I think the Senator will find that at the present time there 
eis no one in the Virgin Islands at all objecting to the bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It may be so, but the fact is that a most 
important question of citizenship is raised in the bill. Whether 
they are qualified for citizenship, whether they can use it 
properly, whether they are educated to the extent that they 
could use it properly, we do not know. There is nothing to 
show. I think that a measure as important as this certainly 
ought to be considered at a time when we are not under the 
five-minute rule. This measure can not be considered fairly 
on its merits under that rule. It can not be done under the 
circumstances existing here to-night, and I feel impelled to 
insist upon my objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill goes over on objec- 
tion of the Senator from Tennessee. 
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BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 3331) to provide for the protection and develop- 
ment of the lower Colorado River Basin was announced as 
next in order. . 

Mr. KING. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over, 

The bill (S. 3473) to promote the agriculture of the United 
States by expanding in the foreign field the service now ren- 
dered by the United States Department of Agriculture in ac- 
quiring and diffusing useful information regarding agriculture, 
and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 3858) to establish in the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce of the Department of Commerce a 
foreign commerce service of the United States, and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have no objection to taking up 
the bill at a proper time, but it can not be discussed this 
evening under the five-minute rule. I have some 12 or 15 
amendments which I desire to offer. If the Senate can get time 
later to consider the bill, I shall be glad. 

Mr. WILLIS. Does not the Senator think we could consider 
his amendments under the five-minute rule? 

Mr. KING.. I do not. 1 have some serious objections to the 
bill, and I hope upon full discussion the bill will be defeated. I 
think the Senate will be convinced that it is not a wise bill. 

Mr. WILLIS. I simply wish to state that at the earliest 
moment I shall call the bill up in order that there may be the 
Of course, it is an important 
measure and I am convinced that the Senate will pass it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill goes over on objec- 
tion of the Senator from Utah. 

The bill (S. 4106) to authorize and direct the Secretary of 
War to execute a lease with the Muscle Shoals Fertilizer Co. 
and the Muscle Shoals Power Distributing Co., and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in order, 

Mr. WILLIS and Mr. PHIPPS. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


CERTAIN RETIRED NONCOMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


The bill (S. 2081) placing certain noncommissioned officers 
in the first grade was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill go over. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I wonder if the Senator 
will withhold the objection just a moment? 

Mr. KING. I will withhold it until the Senator makes a 
statement. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The bill has been upon the calendar a 
long time. It was reported from the Committee on Military 
Affairs. Its object is to correct a very manifest and evident 
injustice done to a certain small group of retired noncommis- 
sioned officers of the Regular Army. When we legislated on 
the question of pay in 1922 and established in the national 
defense act or just about that time certain new grades among 
the enlisted personnel of the’Regular Army it was the intention 
of Congress to treat the men on the retired list of that day in 
the matter of pay with the same fairness with which we were 
endeavoring to treat the men on the active list. The grades or 
positions which these men occupied in the old days in the 
Army—that is, men now old men—were such as post ordnance 
sergeants, post commissary sergeants, and post quartermaster 
sergeants, and no longer existed when we legislated in 1920 
and 1922. However, the positions which those men occupied iy 
their days of active service were exactly like the posts or posi- 
tions occupied by men in the active service known as first-grade 
men. The object of the bill is to permit the old men on the 
retired list to get the same treatment with respect to retired 
pay as is contemplated for those men on the active list who 
will be retired after 30 years of service. 

Mr. KING. This would not embrace those who might come 
within the category to which the Senator knows I have 
objection? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It affects only retired noncommissioned 
officers of the Regular Army. It treats them fairly and 
squarely as their successors are being treated by existing 
legislation. 

Mr. KING. I withdraw my objection. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be tt enacted, etc., That the following noncommissioned officers on 
the retired list of the Regular Army are placed in the first grade: 
Post ordnance sergeants, post commissary sergeants, and post quarter- 
master sergeants on the retired list; quartermaster sergeants, Quarter- 
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master Corps, retired prior to June 3, 1916; hospital stewards retired 
prior to March 2, 1903, and sergeants, first class, Hospital Corps, 
retired prior to June 3, 1916. . 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 3342) to remove clouds from the title of the 
Verde River irrigation and power district to its approved rights 


of way for reservoirs and canals and extend the time for con- | 


struction of its project, and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 
Mr. JONES of Washington. At the request of the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. AsHvurst] I ask that the bill may go over. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


The bill (S. 4177) to regulate interstate and foreign com- | 


merce in coal and to promote the general welfare dependent cn 
the use of coal, and for other purposes, was announced as next 
in order. . 

Mr. WILLIS. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


The bill (H. R. 8714) authorizing the Secretary of the Inte- ! 
rior to equitably adjust disputes and claims of settlers and : 
others against the United States and between each other aris- : 


ing from incomplete or faulty survey in Township 19, south, 
range 26 east, Tallahassee meridian, Lake County, in the State 
of Florida, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. At the request of my colleague [Mr. 
FLETCHER] who introduced in the Senate a bill similar to the 
bill in question, I ask that the bill may go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will go over under 
objection of the Senator from Florida. 

The bill (S. 3533) to provide for the better definition and 
extension of the purpose and duties of the bureau of educa- 
tion, and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I ask that that bill go over for the present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will go over. _ 

The bill (S. 3255) for the relief of certain counties in the 
States of Oregon and Washington, within whose boundaries the 
revested Oregon & California Railroad Co. grant lands are 
located, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Reserving the right to object, I should 
like to ask some member of the committee from which the bill 
was reported to explain the bill. 

Mr. FESS. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 4224) to amend Title II of an act approved Febru- 
ary 23, 1925 (43 Stat. 1053), regulating postal rates, and for 
other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 92) consenting that certain 
States may sue the United States, and providing for trial on 
the merits in any suit brought hereunder by a State to recover 
direct taxes alleged to have been illegally collected by the 
United States during the years 1866, 1867, and 1868, and vesting 
the right in each State to sue in its own name, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. WILLIS. Let the joint resolution go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will be 
passed over. 

The bill (S. 4207) to amend and strengthen the national 
prohibition act and the act of November 23, 1921, supplemental 
thereto, and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BAYARD. Let that bill go over. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 455) to amend the practice and procedure in 
Federal courts, and for other purposes, was announced as 
next in order. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Let that bill be passed over. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. | 
The bill (S. 477) to give the Supreme Court of the United | 


States authority to make and publish rules in common-law 
actions, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BAYARD. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. ERNST. Mr. President, was objection made to Senate 
bill 477? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection was made to the 
consideration of the bill. 

Mr. BAYARD. I made the objection. 

IMPROVEMENTS AT MARION BRANCH, NATIONAL SOLDIERS’ HOME 

The bill (S. 4027) to authorize the construction of three 
cottages and an annex to the hospital at the National Home 


for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers at Marion, Ind., was announced 
as next in order. 
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Mr. BRUCE. Let that bill be pased over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be pased over. 

Mr. BRUCE subsequently said: Mr. President, a few mo- 
ments ago I objected to the consideration of Senate bill 4027. 
My sole ground for objecting was that I happened to notice 
that the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson], by whom the 
bill was introduced, is detained by a committee meeting. I 
have no objection to the bill at all. I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate recur to that bill and consider it at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate as in Committee of the 
Whole proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Board of Managers of the National 
Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers is authorized and directed to 
i construct at the Marion Branch of such home, at Marion, Ind., on land 
| now owned by the United States, three cottages with an aggregate 
| capacity of 200 beds and a sanitary, fireproof hospital annex to the 
| present hospital with a capacity of 50 beds. 
| Sec. 2. Upon the order of a member of the Board of Managers of 
: the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers the following per- 
sons shall be admitted to such cottages and hospital annex for the 
purpose of receiving medical treatment and the other benefits of such 
' home: All persons who served in the military or naval forces of the 
' United States, including the Organized Militia, the National Guard, 
i and the Naval Militia, when called into the Federal service, and were 

separated therefrom under honorable conditions, who have no adequate 
| means of support and by reason of diseases or wounds are either tempo- 

rarily or permanently incapacitated from earning a living. 

Sec. 3. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum of 
$700,000 in order to carry out the provisions of section 1 of this act, 
of which amount $600,000 shall be available for the construction of 
the three cottages and $100,000 for the hospital annex, including the 
construction of such necessary approach work, roadways, and other 

facilities leading thereto, beating and ventilating apparatus, furniture, 
l equipment, and accessories, as may be approved by the board of 
| managers, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


| 
The bill (H. R. 9269) to amend paragraph 2 of section 7 of 
the farm loan act, was announced as next in order. 
Mr. HOWELL. I ask that that bill be passed over. - 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 
The bill (H. R. 9694) authorizing the erection of a monu- 
ment in France to commemorate the valiant services of the 
Ninety-third Division of the American Expeditionary Forces 
was announced as next in order. 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Let that bill be passed over. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 
The bill (S. 3099) to cede certain lands in the State of 
Oregon, including Diamond Lake, to the State of Oregon for 
| fish culturai purposes, and for other purposes, was announced 
i as next in order. 
| Mr. BRUCE. Let the bill go over. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 
The bill (S. 4043) to permit the sale of small or inaccessible 
| tracts of public-grazing lands was announced as next in order. 
| Mr. BAYARD and Mr. WILLIS asked that the bill be passed 
over. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 
| ‘The bill (S. 4247) to amend and reenact sections 3, 20, 31, 
| 33, and 38 of the act of March 2, 1917, entitled “An act to pro- 
vide a civil government for Porto Rico, and for other purposes,” 
| aS amended by an act approved June 7, 1924, and for the inser- 
| tion of two new sections in said act between sections 5 and 6 
' and sections 41 and 42 of said act, to be designated as “5a” 
i: and “41a” of said act, was announced as next in order. 
Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I should like to ask whether 
there is any Senator present who has that bill now particularly 


in charge? Former Senator Butler, who reported the bill is, of 
course, no longer with us. It is certainly a bill of very great 
importance. 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. BRUCE. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. This bill was reported by the former Senator 
from Massachusetts, Mr. Butler. I recall that it had very care- 
ful and extended consideration in our committee. Delegations 
from Porto Rico were heard, and as I recall the bill was unani- 
mously reported by the committee. I think there can be no ob- 
jection to it. If the bill shall be considered, I wish to offer an 
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amendment to it that was suggested by the délegate from 
Porto Rico. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I, myself, make no objection to 
the consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be read. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, did the Senator from Mary- 
land {Mr. Bruce] object to the consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BRUCE. I did not. 

Mr. McCKELLAR. I think the bill had better go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


AMENDMENT OF AGRICULTURAL CREDITS ACTS OF 1923 


The bill (H. R. 9268) to amend the agricultural credits acts 
of 1923 was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like an explanation of 
that bill. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President, I am not very familiar 
with this particular bill. It was considered by the Committee 
on Banking and Currency at a meeting when I was not present, 
and, as I understand, it received the unanimous vote of those 
members of the committee who were present. At the request 
of the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLEAN], the chairman 
of the committee, I made the report on the bill. I have not 
thought of it since last session, but, as I recall, the bill simply 
carries out the provisions of the law which prevails in many 
‘States with reference to accepting chattel mortgages, and so 
on, for loans from banks. 

Mr. KING. Did the bill have the unanimous report of the 
committee? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Yes: it did. As I recall, the bill which 
has passed: the other House without any serious objection. It 
was introduced, I think, by Representative STEVENSON, of South 
‘Carolina. 
| .Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
‘tor from Mississippi yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. As I understand, the bill 
merely amends the present law so as to extend to the paper 
of mortgage credit associations the same right of discount that 
is now enjoyed by other corporations? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Yes, sir; that is exactly true. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection to the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the agricultural credits act of 1923 be, and 
the same is hereby, amended on page 10, in section 203 (a), at the end 
of paragraph (C) in subdivision (1) by adding the words “ or on agri- 
cultural crops being grown for market,” so that said paragraph (C) 
will read as follows: (C) Are secured at the time of discount, pur- 
chase, or acceptance by warehouse receipts or other like documents con- 
veying or securing title to nonperishable and readily marketable agri- 
cultural products, or by chattel mortgages, or other like instruments 
conferring a first and paramount lien upon livestock which is being 
fattened for market, or on agricultural crops being grown for market. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1143) amending section 1 of the interstate com- 
merce act was announced as next in order. 

Mr. FESS. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


DEPORTATION OF CERTAIN ALIEN SEAMEN 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to 
consider the bill (S. 3574) to provide for the deportation of 
certain alien seamen, and for other purposes; which was read, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be cited as the “Alien seamen 
act of 1926.” 

Sec. 2. Every alien employed on board of any vessel arriving in the 
United States from any place outside thereof shall be examined by 
an immigration inspector to determine whether or not he (1) is a 
bona fide seaman, and (2) is an alien of the class described in 
section 7 of this act; and by a surgeon of the United States Public 
Health Service to determine (3) whether or not he is suffering with 
any of the disabilities or diseases specified in section 35 of the 
immigration act of 1917. 

ec. 3. If it is found that such alien is not a bona fide seaman, 
he shall be regarded as an immigrant and immediately removed from 
the vessel to an immigration station; and the various provisions of 
this act and of the immigration laws applicable to immigrants shall 
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be enforced in his case. From a decision holding such alien not to 
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bea bona fide seaman the alien shall be entitled to appeal to the 
Secretary of Labor, and on the question of his admissibility as an 
immigrant he shall be entitled to appeal to said Secretary, except 
where exclusion is based upon grounds nonappealable under the im- 
migration laws. If found inadmissible, such alien shall be deported, 
as a passenger, on a vessel other than that by which brought, at the 
expense of the vessel by which brought, and the vessel by which 
brought shall not be granted clearance until such expenses are paid 
or their payment satisfactorily guaranteed. 

Sec, 4. If it is found that such alien is subject to exclusion under 
section 7 of this act, the inspector shall immediately remove such 
alien to an immigration station, and such alien shall then be de- 
ported in accordance with the provisions of said section 7. 

Sec. 5. If it is found that, although a bona fide seaman, such alien 
is afflicted with any of the disabilities or diseases specified in section 
35 of the immigration act of 1917, disposition shall be made of his 
case in accordance with the provisions of the act approved December 
26, 1920, entitled “An act to provide for the treatment in hospital 
of diseased alien seaman.” 

Src. 6. All vessels entering ports of the United States manned with 
crews the majority of which, exclusive of licensed officers, have becn 
engaged and taken on at foreign ports shall, when departing from the 
United States ports, carry a crew of at least equal number, and any 
such vessel which fails to comply with this requirement shall be refused 
clearance: Provided, however, That such vessel shall not be required 
when departing to carry in the crew any person to fill the place made 
vacant by the death or hospitalization of any member of the incoming 
crew. 

Src. 7. No vessel shall, unless such vessel is in distress, bring Into a 
port of the United States as a member of her crew any alien who if he 
were applying for admission to the United States as an immigrant 
would be subject to exclusion under subdivision (c) of section 13 of the 
immigration act of 1924, except that any ship of the merchant marine 
of- any one of the countries, islands, dependencies, or colonies immi- 
grants coming from which are excluded by the said provisions of law, 
shall be permitted to enter ports of the United States having on board 
in their crews aliens of said description who are natives of the par- 
ticular country, island, dependency, or colony to the merchant marine 
of which such vessel belongs. Any alien seaman brought into a port 
of the United States in violation of this provision shall be excluded 
from admission or temporary landing and shall be deported either to 
the place of shipment or to the country of his nativity, as a passenger, 
on a vessel other than that on which brought, at the expense of the 
vessel by which brought, and the vessel by which brought shall not be 
granted clearance until such expenses are paid or their payment 
satisfactorily guaranteed. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I have an amend- 
ment to suggest to the bill, and I think a word of explanation 
may well go with it. Section 3 of the proposed act provides for 
the deportation in a vessel other than that which brings him in 
of an alien seaman who is brought to the country and is found 
on examination not to be a bona fide seaman and to be inad- 
missible as an immigrant. That is a perfectly proper pro- 
vision, and it is intended to keep out “bootleg” immigrants, 
but I think that it ought to be safeguarded by putting at the 
beginning of the paragraph the words “ Unless such alien was 
shipped in a port in continental United States, then if.” Other- 
wise, perfectly innocent American vessel owners, taking on a 
crew in, say, the port of New York to make a round trip, 


| if they found when they got back to New York that some of 


the people they had engaged there were rejected they would 
have to send them to distant countries in some other vessel. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator from Pennsylvania offer the 
amendment? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I offer that amendment, and 
I know it is quite within the intention of the framers of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Pennsylvania will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In section 3, page 2, at the beginning 
of the section, it is proposed to strike out the word “If” and 
to insert in lieu thereof the words “Unless such alien was 
shipped in a port in continental United States, then if,” so 
as to read: 


Spc. 8. Unless such alien was shipped in a port in continental 
United States, then if it is found that such alien is not a bona fide 
seaman, he shall be regarded as an immigrant and immediately re- 
moved from the vessel to an immigration station; and the various 
provisions of this act and of the immigration laws applicable to 
immigrants shall be enforced in his case. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Also, I think the proposed 
act ought to be amended by adding at the end of it a new 
section, to read: 


Sec. $. This act shall take effect on July 1, 1927. 
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There are now many vessels on the high seas which might 
unconsciously and innocently violate some of the later sections. 

Mr. KING. I accept the amendment. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor from Utah explain the purpose of the bill? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the bill has been before the com- 
mittee for more than a year. Its object is to prevent bringing 
into the United States a large number, particularly of ori- 
entals, who slip off the boats and get into the United States, 
and also the bringing into the United States of a large num- 
ber of mala fide seamen under the guise of seamen, who, when 
they get here, slip by and mingle in the population, and we 
can not get rid of them. This measure has the support of all 
those who have investigated it in the departments. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Foreigners undertake to get 
into the country as seamen. 

Mr. KING. Yes; as seamen. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Pennsylvania will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. At the end of the bill it is proposed to 
insert a new section, as follows: 


Sec. 8. This act shall take effect on July 1, 1927. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 10857) granting the consent of Congress to 
the Interstate Bridge Co., of Lansing, Iowa, to construct a 
bridge across the Mississippi River at L-nsing was announced 
as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is an amendment pend- 
ing to the bill offered by the Senator from Texas [Mr. MAY- 
FIELD]. 

Mr. STEWART. I ask that the bill go over. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I should like to ask the Senator 
from Texas if he will not withdraw his amendment to the bill? 

Mr. MAYFIELD. In reply to that question, I will ask the 
junior Senator from Iowa if he wants this bill passed? 

a Mr. STEWART. There was objection made to it, Mr. Presi- 
ent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made to the con- 
sideration of the bill, and it will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 11488) authorizing and directing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell certain public lands to the Cabazon 
Water Co., issue patent therefor, and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. BRUCE. I ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will go over on objec- 
tion of the Senator from Maryland. 

The bill (H. R. 4502) declaring pistols, revolvers, and other 
firearms capable of being concealed on the person nonmailable 
and providing penalty, was announced as next in order, and the 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its con- 
sideration. ‘ 

Mr. PHIPPS. I call the attention of the Senator from Mary- 
land to an amendment which he proposed to this bill. I believe 
it to be a perfectly proper amendment and one which would 
not be objected to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 2, after line 18, it is proposed to 
add the following: 


And be it further enacte.., That this act shall take effect 90 days 
after its approval by the President of the United States. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. May I inquire what is the number of 
that bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
1121, being House bill 4502. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I ask that this bill go over. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Will not the Senator from Louisiana with- 
draw his objection for a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Lou- 
isiana withdraw his objection? 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over 
on objection of the Senator from Louisiana. 

The bill (S. 4324) for the relief of the State of Oregon was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. BAYARD. I ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3847) to amend and clarify existing laws relating 
to the powers and duties of the auditor for Porto Rico and the 
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A for the Philippine Islands was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask that that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


CONDITIONS IN VIRGIN ISLANDS 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 19) creating a joint 
committee of Congress to investigate conditions in the Virgin 
Islands was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, the investigation contemplated 
by that concurrent resolution has really been made through the 
hearings which have been held by the Committee on Territories 
and Insular Possessions. To clear up the calendar, I think the 
concurrent resolution may as well be indefinitely postponed, and 
I make that motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the con- 
current resolution is indefinitely postponed. 


LIEUT. COMMANDER LUCIUS C. DUNN 


The bill (H. R. 9061) to authorize Lieut. Commander Lucius 
C. Dunn, United States Navy, to accept from the King of Den- 
mark a decoration known as a “ Knight of the Order of Danne- 
brog” was announced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I should like to 
know something about that bill and why it is proposed to 
enact it. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President, I do not find any report 
from the committee with reference to this measure. The only 
information I have came to me through Representative BUSBY, 
of my State, who is very much interested in the matter. He 
came to me because he understood at one time the Senator from 
Maine (Mr. Hap], the chairman of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, had made objection. It appears that, under the rules 
of the Senate, ordinarily bills of this character affecting naval 
officers go to the Committee on Naval Affairs. Instead, in this 
instance, the bill went to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
That committee considered the measure and made a favorable 
report. At the request of Representative Bussy, I went to the 
Senator from Maine and discussed it with him, and he told me 
he really thought the bill had passed at the last sefsion; that he 
had no objection to it, and that several other bills of a similar 
character had passed the Senate. 

So far as the details are concerned, I am unable to inform 
the Senator, but I wish to repeat that several bills of this par- 
ticular character have passed the Senate. I do not think I have 
the pleasure of a personal acquaintance with Lieutenant Com- 
mander Dunn. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi vield to the Senator from Maine? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I yield. 

Mr. HALE. I held the bill up on a previous occasion merely 
because bills of this character affecting naval officers are 
generally referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. The 
action there of the committee is what might be called per- 
functory; the committee always approves such bills when 
recommended by the Navy Department. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. It merely authorizes the officer 
to accept a decoration? 

Mr. STEPHENS. It authorizes him to accept a decoration ; 
that is all there is to it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee during the present session has reported a number of 
similar measures. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, the Senate has 
passed a considerable number of bills of similar character, but, 
so far as I can discover, the House has not yet accepted a 
single one of them. They are holding up in the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs at the present time an omnibus bill which we 
passed to allow decorations won in war time. It seems to me, 
yntil they have passed that bill or something like it in sub- 
stance, that it is ungracious of them to expect us to pass bills 
allowing the acceptance of decorations given in peace times. 
For that reason I think I shall have to object. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will 
withhold his objection. It is very true that what he has stated 
happened; but several bills of this character have passed the 
Senate, and I can not see any good reason for refusing to allow 
this particular bill to pass when it is in thorough accord with 
the former action of the Senate in this regard. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It is quite true that the bills 
have passed the Senate, but the House has not passed them. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Mississippi 
has P floor. Does the nora yield to the Senator from 
Maine 

Mr. STEPHENS. I da, 
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Mr. HALE. I think the Senator is mistaken in saying that 
that applies to a number of bills that have been reported from 
the Naval Affairs Committee. I think the House has approved 
the bills of this character that we have sent over. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I did not know that. 
terested to learn it. 

Mr. HALE. I can not speak about the matter with accuracy, 
but I think that they have done so. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I know they are holding up the 
omnibus bill. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I trust that no objection will be made to 
this bill. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, nobody seems to know what 
service this lieutenant commander rendered that would justify 
the award to him of a decoration of any sort. 

Mr. STEPHENS. As I stated a moment ago, I am not in- 
formed as to the facts; but this bill was considered by a com- 
mittee of the House, and it passed. When it came to the 
Senate it was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
and considered by that committee, and a favorable report was 
made on the bill. I take it for granted, from the very fact 
that the House committee considered the bill and no doubt 
looked thoroughly into it, and that it passed the House—not 
only was it reported favorably by the House committee, but the 
House itself passed it—and then, when it came to the Senate, 
the great committee of the Senate considered it and made a 
favorable report, that there must be much merit to it. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, it seems to me that decorations 
of this kind are becoming so common that after a while dis- 
tinction will eonsist in never having received one. As nobody 
seems to be able to assign any reason why this decoration was 
awarded, I object. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I trust the Senator will withdraw his 
objection, because, as I have suggested, this matter has been 
considered by two committees—the committee of the House 
and the committee of the Senate—and favorable reports have 
been made in both instances. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
Mississippi has expired. . 

Mr. BRUCE. I feel bound to object. Nobody seems able to 
state why this decoration was awarded. 

Mr. STEPHENS subsequently said: Mr. President, in refer- 
ence to House bill 9061, I desire to say that at the time the 
bill was called I did not have the report of the House com- 
mittee on the measure. There is no report from the Senate 
committee. The Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bruce] objected. 
I now have the House report, and I find that there is a letter 
here from the Navy Department favoring the enactment of this 
bill, I am, therefore, going to ask unanimous consent to return 
to that bill, with the hope that the Senator from Maryland 
will withdraw his objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to return- 
ing to the bill, 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, having become satisfied that 
this lieutenant commander probably will die from chagrin and 
disappointment if he does not receive this decoration, I with- 
draw my objection. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I think the bill 
should go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will go over on the 
objection of the Senator from Washington. 


BILLS, ETC., PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 33) to amend the national prohibition act, as 
supplemented, in respect of the definition of intoxicating liquor, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, Orders of Business 1163 to 1176 
are all reported adversely. I ask that they all go over. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I do not see why such promis- 
cuous assassinations of these particular bills should be perpe- 
trated. It seems to me that if they are to be dispatched, they 
ought to be dispatched in a dignified way, seriatim. 

Mr. FÐSS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. Our usual practice is, when a bill is reported 
adversely, to move to postpone it indefinitely. 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes; but why should we make a sort of battue 
of all of these bills—I mean to say, seek to bring them all to 
an end just at one fell swoop? However, I withdraw the objec- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Upon the request of the Sen- 
ator from Ohio, Senate bill 33, Senate bill 34, Senate bill 591, 
Senate bill 3118, Senate bill 3891, Senate bill 4203, Senate Joint 
Resolution 34, Senate Joint Resolution 81, Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 85, the amendment to Senate bill 34, the amendment to 
Senate Joint Resolution 81, and the amendments to Senate bill 
3118 will be passed over, 


I am in- 
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The bill (S. 4451) to authorize the payment of drainage as- 
sessments on Absentee Shawnee Indian lands in Oklahoma, and 
for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BAYARD. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed qver. 


ASSESSMENTS UPON ABUTTING PROPERTY OWNERS IN THE DISTRICT 


The bill (H. R. 11174) to amend section 8 of the act of Sep- 
tember 1, 1916 (39 Stat. L. p. 716), and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill be read. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let it be read. I see the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. CAPPER] here. Will he make an explanation of it? 

Mr. KING. Let it be read, first. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 8 of the act of September 1, 1916 
(39 Stat. L. p. 716), is hereby amended by adding the following: 

“Third. That no frontage of abutting property, on which a legal 
assessment for paving or repaving has been levied and paid hereunder, 
shall be liable to any further assessment hereunder on account of the 
replacement of such pavement.” 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, this bill comes up from the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia, who are very anx- 
ious that it shall pass. It provides for the practice that pre- 
vails in practically every other city in the country, and there is 
no reason why it should not be applied to the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
a question. If I understand the measure, it provides that if 
an assessment has been levied once upon the abutting property 
owners for improvements, sidewalks, or otherwise, then no fur- 
ther assessment can be levied, and the expense of repairs is to- 
be a constant charge upon the District? 

Mr. CAPPER. That is the object of the bill. 

Mr. KING. The present law is that charges may be imposed 
for maintaining the sidewalks or the improvements in front 
of the property? 

Mr. CAPPER. Yes. Under the present law the property: 
owner is liable for all costs of repairs or resurfacing for all 
time, as a matter of fact, to the extent of 50 per cent, just the: 
same as he is liable for 50 per cent of the original cost of the’ 
pavement, when it is first put down. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, this is a very radical departure 
from the existing and past law. I wonder if it was duly con- 
sidered by the committee and is unanimously reported? 

Mr. CAPPER. It was; it was passed by the House at the 
last Session, and, so far as we know, there is no opposition to 
the measure. 

Mr. KING. Of course, it will mean imposing upon the Treas-. 
ury. hundreds of thousands of dollars annually which hereto-' 
fore have been imposed upon the abutting property owner. 

Mr. BRUCE. Let the bill go over. 

Mr. CAPPER. An appeal comes from the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia for the passage of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Maryland 
has objected, and the bill will be passed over. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 9055) to regulate the practice of chiropractic; 
to create a board of chiropractic examiners of the District of 
Columbia, and to punish persons violating the provisions thereof 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 8835) to amend section 1112 of the Code of 
Law for the District of Columbia was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the hill, and, there being no objection, 
the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its con- 
sideration. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on the 
Judiciary with an amendment, on page 1, line 9, before the 
word “execution,” to strike out “except” and insert “ includ- 
ing,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the first paragraph of section 1112 of the 
act of March 3, 1901, chapter 854, entitled “An act to establish a 
code of law for the District of Columbia,’ be, and it is hereby, amended 
to read as follows: 

“Src. 1112. Marshal's fees: For each return on any warrant, at- 
tachment, summons, capias, or other writ (including execution, venire, 
or a summons or subpeena for a witness), whether or not service has 
been made, $1 for each person: Provided, however, That for the return 
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on any citation, summons, notice, or rule issued by the probate court 
the fee shall be 50 cents for each person.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, does that mean that the fee 
shall be paid whether service is made or not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be read again. 

The Chief Clerk reread the bill. 

Mr. BLEASE. I object to that bill. Let it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


LIFE INSURANCE CODE FOR THE DISTRICT 


The bill (S. 4182) to provide a code of law governing legal 
reserve life-insurance business in the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. HOWELL. Let that go over. 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, will the Senator withhold 
the objection for a moment? I should like to make an ex- 
planation, if the Senator will permit me to do so. 

Mr. HOWELL. I withhold the objection for the present. 

Mr. SACKETT. The passage of this bill is very much de- 
sired by the local life-insurance companies that are operating 
in the District and by the commissioner of insurance here, by 
reason of the fact that the laws of the District on the subject 
of life insurance are very antiquated, and a great deal of trou- 
ble can come to life-insurance policyholders here of companies 
in the District and of companies operating here from the out- 
side under reciprocal laws. 

It was originally proposed to have a code which would cover 
all insurance, and a number of hearings were held on the sub- 
ject by the District Committee. There was so much objection 
to the fire code as proposed and to the other codes, however, 
that this life-insurance code—which is similar to the codes of 
most of the other States in its provisions—was separated from 
the rest of the insurance codes. There has been no real objec- 
tion made from any quarter to this code, and the committee 
had the opportunity of hearing one or two of the best insur- 
ance men in the country on the subject. It seemed to the com- 
mittee, which reported the bill unanimously, that the Dill 
ought to pass, and that it was a great necessity to the District. 

I hope the Senator from Nebraska will withdraw his ob- 
jection. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, in my own time—I do not want 
it to be charged to the Senator—I should like to ask him 
whether those representatives of insurance companies who ap- 
peared before our committee and objected very seriously to the 
bill that was before us were subsequently mollified and are 
satisfied with this bill? 

Mr. SACKETT. There was no objection to this part of the 
code at all, according to my recollection, at any time, from any 
source; but there was considerable objection to other parts of 
the code. Then the insurance commissioner, of his own volition, 
separated this part, because he thought the necessity for the 
life code was so great in the District. I think, if the Chair 
will have the clerk read the first page of the bill, the Senator 
will find it almost convincing on the subject. 

Mr. KING. I do not ask that. This is hot as comprehensive, 
then, as the bill we first had up? 

Mr. SACKETT. Oh, no, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? As I understand, the subject is in great confusion now. 

Mr. SACKETT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. And it is quite difficult to 
ascertain what is the law relating to legal reserve life in- 
surance. 

Mr. SACKETT. That is correct. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. And this merely provides for a 
codification of the law. I think the bill should pass. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, if the Senator will 
yield, in my own time I should like to say that I second every- 
thing the Senntor from Kentucky has said with regard to this 
bill. I feel somewhat responsible for its not having passed at 
‘the last session of Congress, because on the night just prior to 
adjournment, without having had any opportunity to look into 
the matter, and under the assumption that it was a general 
code bill, I objected to it. Since that time I have looked into 
the matter very carefully, and I am sure that the bill is 
meritorious in every respect and should be passed. 

Mr. HOWELL. I withdraw my objection. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 4182) to provide a 
code of law governing legal reserve lHfe-insurance business in 
the District of Columbia, and for other purposes, which had 
been reported from the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
with amendments. 
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The first amendment was on page 6, line 16, after the word 
“same,” to strike out “upon said trust and,” so as to read: 


The supcrintendent shall forthwith deliver such securities to the 
Treasurer of the United States who shall receive and hold the same 
subject to the lawful orders of the superintendent. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
Tlie next amendment was, in Section 4, page 7, line 6, after 
the word “ depositors,” to insert: 


Provided, That an accounting shall be rendered to the General 
Accounting Oflice by the superintendent for all funds and securities 
received and surrendered, in such form, manner, and time as may be 
prescribed by the Comptroller General of the United States. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in Section 11, page 12, line 9, after 
the word “ canceled,” to strike out “ except surrender values and 
matured endowments,” and in line 12, after the word “ policy- 
holders,” to insert “except surrender values and matured 
endowments,” so as to read: 


The amount of tax so to be paid shall be computed and determined 
from the annual tax statement required by this act to be filed, or in 
the case of a company ceasing to transact business, from the final tax 
statement filed by the company with the superintendent and approved 
by him, and shall be calculated by deducting from the gross premiums, 
including reinsurance premiums received by the company, all premiums 
returned on contracts rejected, refused, adjusted, or canceled, all 
premiums paid for reinsurance to a company authorized to transact 
business in the District, and all dividends paid or returned to policy- 
holders except surrender values and matured endowments: 


The- amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, I send to the desk one other 
amendment that is purely a verbal correction and should be 
made, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 33, line 24, it is proposed to 
strike out the word “or” and insert, after the comma following 
the word “husband,” the words “or child” and a comma, so 
as to read: 

Whenever a life, health, or accident policy of insurance is issued to 
insure a person under the age of 21 years for the benefit of such person 
or for the benefit of his or her father, mother, brother, sister, wife, 
husband, or child, and such person is of the age of not less than 15 
years— 


And so forth. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF PENAL CODE 


The bill (S. 1042) to amend the Penal Code was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, is there not an 
amendment to that which has already been made? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The calendar indicates that 
the bill was reported without amendment, and there is none 
indicated on the bill. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I understood the Senator from 
Montana to accept an amendment to it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No, I think not; I have no recol- 
lection of it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. On line 11, page 1, the Senator 
will notice the curious statement that conviction and sentence 
of felony shall not make the accused a felon. It seemed to the 
Senate the last time the matter came up that that was 
rather paradoxical, and that the bill ought to be corrected. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not see that. The lamn- 
guage is— 


No trial, plea, conviction, or sentence for any crime shall be deemed 
to have involved or shall involve and carry with it loss of citizenship 
or of civil rights, or make the accused a felon or infanrous, unless 
the verdict of the jury, 


And so forth. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Felony is defined in the first 
paragraph of the act as being an offense punished by death or 
imprisonment for more than a yeur. Then the second para- 
graph provides that no conviction or sentence for any crime 
shall make the accused a felon. If he is convicted and sen- 
tenced for a felony, he is certainly a felon, whether Congress 
says he is or is not. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President——~ 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. BRUCE. I suppose that would make a person convicted 
of a violation of the Volstead Act and imprisoned fur a year a 
felon? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
measure. 

Mr. BRUCE. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made, and the 
bill will go over. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I would like to say for the infor- 
mation of the Senator from Maryland that the bill makes no 
change in the law in that respect. The law as it now stands 
is recited in the first paragraph: 

All offenses which may be punished by death or imprisonment for a 


term exceeding one year shall be deemed felonies. All other offenses 
shall be deemed misdemeanors. 


It would be a felony under this 


That is the present law. The amendment proposed amelio- 
rates, that providing that there shall be no loss of civil rights 
unless the verdict of the jury shall so declare or the judge shall 
so pronounce. 

I rather agree with the Senator from Pennsylvania that the 
language “or make the accused a felon or infamous” should 
come out, and I move to amend by striking out that language. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understood the Sen- 
ator from Maryland to object to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes: I object to the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Maryland 
insists upon his objection. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I hope the Senator, on the ex- 
planation made, will not offer any further objection. 

Mr. BRUCE. As I understand the Senator, it really makes no 
change in the law? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It makes no change, except the 
change that is found in the second paragraph. 
Mr. BRUCE. I withdraw my objection. 

The Senate as in Committee of the Whole proceeded to con- 
sider the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Montana, 
which will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On line 11, strike out the words “or 
make the accused a felon or infamous,” so as to make the bill 
read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 335 of the Penal Code be amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 335. All offenses which may be punished by death or im- 
prisonment for a term exceeding one year shall be deemed felonies. 
All other offenses shaj]l be deemed misdemeanors. 

“No trial, plea, éonviction, or sentence for any crime shall be 
deemed to have involved or shall involve and carry with it loss of 
citizenship or of civil rights, unless the verdict of the jury or the 
sentence imposed upon the defendant shall or did expressly specify 
that the loss of civil rights is to follow.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Before the bill passes, I desire to 
say that it was drafted by the American Bar Association, 
and it is in the language proposed by that organization. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


APPOINTMENT OF STENOGRAPHERS 


The bill (S. 1043) to authorize the appointment of stenogra- 
phers in the courts of the United States and to fix their duties 
and compensation was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that xo over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


KATHERINE IMBRIE 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 112) authorizing the ex- 
penditure of certain funds paid to the United States by the 
Persian Government was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let that go over. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, may I suggest 
to the Senator who made the objection that he withhold his 
opjection just a moment? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do so gladly. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. This joint resolution was con- 
sidered at length by the Committee on Foreign Relations, By 
direction of the committee the then Senator from Massachu- 
setts, Mr. Butler, reported an amendment changing in a very 
important respect the original joint resolution. 
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A vice consul of the United States, Robert Imbrie, who, with 
his wife, was living at Teheran, Persia, was attacked. The . 
vice consul himself was killed, and his wife survived. The 
Persian Government paid to the United States the sum of 
$110,000, which, following precedents, the State Department 
proposes to expend for the education of certain Persians. 

The widow of this vice consul was left without any provision 
whatever. She was severely attacked at the time her husband 
was killed. Unless this joint resolution shall pass, we will have 
the anomaly of exacting from Persia the sum, somewhat in the 
nature of a penalty, of $110,000, and probably of expending that 
sum for the education of Persians, but the widow of the vice 
consul, who died at his post of duty, who suffered an attack at 
the time her husband was killed, will be left without any pro- 
vision whatever. 

If under these circumstances the Senator feels justified in 
denying the widow any consideration whatever, of course he 
has the power to do so. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator need not worry about the 
action of the Senator from New York. I have no idea of deny- 
ing the widow this amount. I wanted an explanation of this 
matter, because I had in my memory opposition which I had 
raised to a bill in connection with this same incident, which 
would have financed the education of Persians in this country 
from money due the United States for the murder of an Ameri- 
can consul, and I could not understand why Persian students 
should be educated in this country merely because an American 
had been murdered in Persia. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
any provision whatever? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Arkansas, however, if there was not a sum of money paid to 
this lady in addition to the $110,000? Was not $60,000 paid 
her? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator has not an accurate 
recollection about this matter. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. As I recollect it, she received 
some compensation for the death of her husband. She received 
no compensation whatever for the attack made upon her. 

Mr. BRUCE. My recollection was—and I am just relying on 
newspaper reading—that the sum of $60,000 was allowed her. 
I hope she will get also this sum in addition, I may say. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I think that is substantially cor- 
rect. The settlement made with the State Department contem- 
plated the payment to the widow of $60,000, and the expenses 
of bringing the body of the murdered consul to the United 
States. It was brought here in one of the ships of the Navy, 
and at an expense computed to be $110,000. 

The $110,000 was really paid for the expenses of bringing 
the body here, though it was brought in an American vessel 
which would have been sailing the high seas anyway, so that in 
all probability there was no money out of pocket to the 
United States. So the question was as to what disposition 
should be made of the $110,000. 

It is claimed on behalf of Mrs. Imbrie that the State De- 
partment never consulted her with respect to the amount that 
ought to have been demanded as compensation to her for the 
death of her husband and for the injuries and indignities she 
herself suffered. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
ator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I think there was no account 
whatever taken of the injuries suffered by Mrs. Imbrie herself 
in the adjustment that was made by the State Department. 
There was no provision made for her whatever, except in com- 
pensation for the death of her husband. She herself was at- 
tacked and suffered injury; and the purpose of this joint 
resolution is to authorize her to receive $30,000 for the attack 


And the widow deprived of 


Mr. President, will the Sen- 


| made on her. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. I ought to say in this connection 
that I think quite likely that is correct, and apparently no 
computation was attempted by the State Department to arrive 
at just compensation. Applying the rules usually applied, the 
cost of the purchase of an annuity would run considerably 
more than the $60,000, and upon those considerations the com- 
mittee conceived that it would be quite appropriate to pay her 
this amount out of the $110,000 paid us. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. In compensation for her 
mental anguish and physical suffering occasioned by the attack 
on her. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. In addition to the amount allowed 
her on account of the death of her husband. 

Mr. BRUCE. I want to say that I am relying simply on my 
memory about this matter. I recollect reading in the news 
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papers about it at the time it happened. But I do not recollect 
that this lady was subjected to any personal injury herself at 
all. She may have been attacked, but I do not recall that she 
suffered any physical injury in any form. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. She was subjected to considerable 
violence. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Her husband was killed by her 
side. 

Mr. BRUCE. I am asking for information, I would like to 
say to the Senator from Arkansas. 
Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 

mitted with the joint resolution, 

Mr. BRUCE. Just let me understand this matter; and I may 
say I have good reasons for making the inquiries I am making. 
The Persian Government did pay $60,000, which goes to Mrs. 
Iinbrie directly? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. 

Mr. BRUCE. In addition to that, this joint resolution, as I 
understand it, distributes to her $30,000 more? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. 

Mr. BRUCE. That is all right. I have no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from. New York 
insist on his objection? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have withdrawn my objection. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the joint resolution, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Foreign Relations with an amendment, to strike 
out all after the resolving clause and to insert: 


That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and directed to pay 
to Katherine Imbrie, widow of Vice Consul Robert Whitney Imbrie, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $30,000 as compensation to her for the pbysical and mental suffer- 
ing resulting from an attack upon her at Teheran, Persia, on July 
22, 1924. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendment was concurred in, 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A joint resolution for 
the relief of Katherine Imbrie.” 


BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1079) to provide seamen on American vessels 
with a continuous discharge book; to provide for improved 
efficiency and discipline; and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 207) authorizing an investigation of 
the existing strike of engineers and firemen on the Western 
Maryland Railroad was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. SHIPSTEAD] is absent, and I think the resolution would 
better go over. - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be passed 
over. 

The resolution (S. Res. 268) disqualifying Senators-elect from 
holding a seat in the Senate who have expended more than 
$10,000, or more than the amount (in no event exceeding 
$25,000) obtained by multiplying 3 cents by the total number 
of votes cast for all the candidates for the office of United 
States Senator at the last general election in the State of the 
residence of such Senator-elect, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let that go over, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be passed 
over. 

The bill (S. 4380) for the relief of Allen Nichols was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


EXCHANGE OF UNSERVICEABLE AMMUNITION AND COMPONENTS 


The bill (S. 4692) to amend the act approved June 1, 1926 
(Public, No. 318, 69th Cong.), authorizing the Secretary of War 
to exchange deteriorated and unserviceable ammunition and 
components, and for other purposes, was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act of June 1, 1926, authorizing the 
Secretary of War to exchange deteriorated and unserviceable ammuni- 
tion and components. and for other purposes (Public, No. 318, 69th 
Cong.), be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
exchange deteriorated and unserviceable ammunition and -componcnts 
thereof for ammunition or components thereof in condition for imme- 


No written report was sub- 
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diate use, or to sell the same and procure new ammunition or com- 
ponents thereof from the proceeds of such sales, provided that the pro- 
ceeds of such sales also shall be available to defray either the whole 
or part of the expenses of the necessary breaking down of deteriorated 
and unserviceable ammunition, of preparing ammunition or compo- 
nents for sale, of selling, and of reconditioning and placing in storage 
ammunition or components tu be retained; and he shall make statement 
of his action under this provision in his annual report.” 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

RELIEF OF FLOOD SUFFERERS IN TEXAS f 


The bill (S. 4693) for the relief of sufferers from floods in 
the vicinity of Fabens and El Paso, Tex., in September, 1925, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I would like to have an explanation of the bill. 

Mr. WILLIS. I direct tbe attention of the Senator from 
New York to the fact that apparently there is an identical bill 
on the calendar, Order of Business 1248, which is a House bill. 
Perhaps he will want to substitute that so as to facilitate the 
matter. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I thank the Senator for his suggestion. 

Mr. WILLIS. I have not examined the bills, but the titles 
are the same, apparently. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, this is a very simple 
matter. On the occasion of a flood on the Rio Grande the com- 
mander of the Eighth Corps Area sent some supplies to relieve 
the sufferers. The total value was $936. Of course, he did not 
have statutory authority for doing that. Things like that occur 
very often, and the Army has to go to the rescue in emer- 
gencies. The bill is merely to validate what the corps com- 
mander did. 

I think the suggesfion of the Senator from Ohio is wise, and 
I ask that House bill 15127 be substituted for Senate bill 4693. 

Mr. KING. Is it identical? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The bills are identical. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 15127) for the relief of sufferers from 
floods in the vicinity of Fabens and El Paso, Tex., in September, 
1925, which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the action of the War Department in direct 
ing the issue and the issuance of quartermaster stores out of the 
reserve stores for the field service of the Army, of a value not ex- 
ceeding $936.62, for relief work in floods which occurred in the vicinity 
and southeast of Fabens, Tex., in August, 1925, and in El Paso, Tex., 
and the valley southeast thereof in September, 1925, is approved. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I ask that Senate bill 4693 be indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be indefinitely 
postponed. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTIONS 504 AND 70 OF ARTICLES OF WAB 


The bill (S. 1483) to amend section 5014 and section 70 of the 
Articles of War was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator from 
New York what the bill proposes? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The bill simplifies procedure in the 
matter of courts-martial in the very minor cases. Under the 
Articles of War mentioned in the title of the bill, all these mat- 
ters have to go to the President of the United States as com- 
mander in chief for final review and decision. It has been 
deemed wise to relieve him of some of that burden in the 
matter of the minor cases which do not result in dishonorable 
discharge but only in forfeiture of pay or comparatively short 
confinement, It is to simplify the work of the Judge Advocate 
General’s Department and relieve the President of a burden he 
ought not to carry. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Re it enacted, etc, That article 50% of chapter 2 of an act entitled 
“An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act for making further and more 
effectual provision for the national defense, and for other purposes,’ 
approved June 3, 1916, and to establish military justice,” approved 
June 4, 1920, be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“ ART. 5014. Review; rehearing. The Judge Advocate General shall 
constitute, in his office, a board of review consisting of not less than 
three officers of the Judge Advocate General’s Department. 

“ Before any record of trial in which there has been adjudged a 
sntence requiring approval or confirmation by the President under the 
provisions of article 46, article 48, or article 51 is submitted to the 
President, such record shall be examined by the board of review. The 
board shall submit its opinion, in writing, to the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral, who shall, except as herein otherwise provided, transmit the record 
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and the board’s opinion, with his recommendations, directly to the 
Secretary of War for the action of the President. 

“ Except as herein provided, no authority shall order the execution 
of any other sentence of a general court-martial involving the pen- 
alty of death, dismissal not suspended, dishonorable discharge not 
suspended, or confinement in a penitentiary, unless and until the board 
of review shall, with the approval of the Judge Advocate General, 
have held the record of trial upon which such sentence is based legally 
sufficient to support the sentence; except that the proper reviewing 
_or confirming authority may upon his approval of a sentence involving 
dishonorable discharge or confinement in a penitentiary order its exe- 
cution if it is based solely upon findings of guilty of a charge or 
charges and a specification or specifications to which the accused has 
pleaded guilty. When the board of review, with the approval of the 
Judge Advocate General, holds the record in a case in which the ordcr 
of execution has been withheld under the provisions of this paragraph 
legally sufficient to support the findings and sentence, the Judge 
Advocate Gencral shall so advise the reviewing or confirming authority 
from whom the record was received, who may thereupon order the 
execution of the sentence. When in a case in which the order of 
execution has been withheld under the provisions of this paragraph, 
the board of review holds the record of trial legally insufficient to 
support the findings or sentence, either in whole or in part, or that 
errors of law have been committed injuriously affecting the substan- 
tial rights of the accused, and the Judge Advocate General concurs in 
such holding of the board of review, such findings and sentence shall 
be vacated in whole or in part in accord with such holding and the 
recommendations of the Judge Advocate General thereon, and the 
record shall be transmitted through the proper channels to the con- 
vening authority for a rehearing or such other action as may be 
proper. In the event that the Judge Advocate General shall not con- 
cur in the holding of the board of review, the Judge Advocate General 
shall forward all the papers in the case, including the opinion of the 
board of review and his own dissent therefrom, directly to the Secre- 
tary of War for the action of the President, who may confirm the 
action of the reviewing authority or confirming authority below, in 
whole or in part, with or without remission, mitigation, or commu- 
tation, or may disapprove, in whole or in part, any finding of guilty, 
and may disapprove or vacate the sentence, in whole or in part. 

“When the President or any reviewing or confirming authority dis- 
approves or vacates a sentence the execution of which has not, there- 
tofore, been duly ordered, he may authorize or direct a rehearing. Such 
rehearing shall take place before a court composed of officers not mem- 
bers of the court which first heard the case. Upon such rehearing 
the accused shall not be tried for any offense of which he was found 
not guilty by the first court, and no sentence in excess of or more 
severe than the original sentence shall be enforced unless the sentence 
be based upon a finding of guilty of an offense not considered upon the 
merits in the original proceeding: Provided, That such rehearing shall 
be had in all cases where a finding and sentence have been vacated by 
reason of the action of the board of review approved by the Judge 
Advocate General holding the record of trial legally insufficient to sup- 
port the findings or sentence or that errors of law have been committed 
injuriously affecting the substantial rights of the accused, unless, in 
accord with such action, and the recommendations of the Judge Advo- 
cate General thereon, the findings or sentence are approved in part 
only, or the record is returned for revision, or unless the case is dis- 
missed by order of the reviewing or confirming authority. After any 
such rehearing had on the order of the President, the record of trial 
shall, after examination by the board of review, be transmitted by the 
Judge Advocate General, with the board’s opinion and his recommenda- 
tions, directly to the Secretary of War for the action of the President. 

“ Every record of trial by general court-martial, examination of which 
by the board of review is not hereinbefore in this article provided for, 
shall nevertheless be examined in the Judge Advocate General’s office; 
and if found legally insufficient to support the findings and sentence, in 
whole or in part, shall be examined by the board of review, and the 
board, if it also finds that such record is legally insufficient to support 
the findings and sentence, in whole or in part, shall, in writing, submit 
its opinion to the Judge Advocate General, who shall transmit the rec- 
ord and the board’s opinion, with his recommendations, directly to the 
Secretary of War or the Acting Secretary of War for his action. In 
any such case the Secretary of War, or the Acting Secretary of War, 
may approve, disapprove, or vacate, in whole or in part, any findings 
of guilty, or confirm, mitigate, commute, remit, or vacate any sentence, 
in whole or in part, and direct the execution of the sentence as con- 
firmed or modified, and he may restore the accused to all rights affected 
by the findings and sentence, or part thereof, held to be invalid; and 
the necessary orders of the Secretary of War, or the Acting Secretary 
of War, to this end shall be binding upon all departments and officers 
of the Government. 

“ Whenever necessary, the Judge Advocate General may constitute 
two or more boards of review in his office, with equal powers and duties, 

“ Whenever the President deems such action necessary, he may direct 
the Judge Advocate General to establish a branch of his office, under 
an Assistant Judge Advocate General, with any distant command, and 
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to establish in such branch office a board of review, or more than one. 
Such Assistant Judge Advocate General and such board or boards of 
review shall be empowered to perform for that command, under the 
general supervision of the Judge Advocate General, the duties which 
the Judge Advocate General and the board or boards of review in his 
office would otherwise be required to perform in respect of all cases 
involving sentences not requiring approval or confirmation by the 
President.”’ 

Src. 2. That the last sentence of the second paragraph of section 
36 of the act entitled “ An act to increase the efficiency of the perma- 
nent Military Establishment of the United States,” approved February 
2, 1901, be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

Sec. 2. And that article 70 of Chapter II of the aforementioned act 
be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“ART. 70. Charges; Action upon: Charges and specifications must be 
signed by a person subject to military law and under oath either that 
he has personal knowledge of, or has investigated, the matters set 
forth therein and that the same are true in fact, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief. 

“No charge will be referred to a general court-martial for trial 
until after a thorough and impartial investigation thereof shall have 
been made. This investigation will include inquiries as to the truth 
of the matter set forth in said charges, form of charges, and what 
disposition of the case should be made in the interest of justice and 
discipline. At such investigation full opportunity shall be given to the 
accused to cross-examine witnesses against him if they are available 
and to present anything he may desire in his own behalf either in 
defense or mitigation, and the investigating officer shall examine avail- 
able witnesses requested by the accused. If the charges are forwarded 
after such investigation, they shall be accompanied by a statement of 
the substance of the testimony taken on both sides. Before directing 
the trial of any charge by general court-martial, the appointing author- 
ity will refer it to his staff judge advocate for consideration and 
advice. When any person subject to military law is placed in arrest 
or confinement, immediate steps will be taken to try the person 
accused or to dismiss the charge and release him. Any officer who 
is responsible for unnecessary delay in investigating or carrying the 
case to a final conclusion shall be punished as a court-martial may 
direct. When a person is held for trial by general court-martial the 
commanding officer will, within eight days after the accused is arrested 
or confined, if practicable, forward the charges to the officer exer- 
cising general court-martial jurisdiction and furnish the accused a 
copy of such charges. If the same be not practicable, he will report 
to superior authority the reasons for delay. The trial judge advocate 
will cause to be served upon the accused a copy of the charges upon 
which the trial is to be had, and a failure so to serve such charges 
will be ground for a continuance, unless the trial be had on the 
charges furnished the accused as hereinbefore provided. In time of 
peace no person shall, against his objection, be brought to trial before 
a general court-martial within a period of five days subsequent to the 
service of charges upon him.” 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or-. 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

LEVI WRIGHT 


The bill (H. R. 5486) for the relief of Levi Wright was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws, 
Levi Wright, who served as a private in Company A, Fifty-fourth Regi- 
ment Ohio Infantry Volunteers, from September 5, 1861, to January 7, 
1865, shall hereafter be held to have been discharged honorably from 
the military forces of the United States on January 7, 1865, but no 
pay, bounty, pension, or other emolument shall accrue prior to the en- 
actment of this act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 10729) to create a bureau of customs and 
a bureau of prohibition in the Department of the Treasury 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, imitating the expeditious 
method resorted to by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wrts] a 
few moments ago, I object to the consideration of the bill and 
to all prohibition measures that may be on the calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


PROCUREMENT OF MILITARY ARMS, ETC, 


The bill (S. 3624) authorizing the Secretary of War to obtain 
by reciprocal loan, sale, or exchange with foreign nations, in 
such quantities as are required for exhibition and study, arti- 
cles of military arms, matériel, equipment. and clothing, was 
SE as in Committee of the Whole and was read. as 
ollows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of War be, and he hereby is. 
authorized in his discretion to obtain by reciprocal loan, sale, or ex- 
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change with foreign nations, in such quantities as are required for 
exhibition or study, articles of military arms, matéricl, equipment, or 
clothing: Provided, That this authority shall not be construed to re 
quire, upon request of a foreign nation, the loan, sale, or exchange 
of any article in which there is embodied any method or idea which 
public interest requires to be secret or confidential. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENSE ACT 


The bill (S. 4694) to amend section 47-D, national defense 
act, was considered as in Committee of the Whole and was 
read, as follows: i 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 47-D of the national defense act, 
as amended, be further amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 47—D. Training camps.—The Secretary of War is hereby au- 
thorized to maintain, upon military reservations or elsewhere, schools 
or camps for the military instruction and training, with a view to 
their appointment as reserve officers or noncommissioned officers, of 
such warrant officers, enlisted men, and civilians as may be selected 
upon their own application; to use for the purpose of maintaining 
said camps and imparting military instruction and training thereat, 
such arms, ammunition, accouterments, equipments, tentage, field equi- 
page, and transportation belonging to the United States as he may 
deem necessary; to pay to such candidates travel allowances at the 
rate of 5 cents per mile, within such limits as to territory as the 
Secretary of War may prescribe, for the distance by the shortest 
usually traveled route from the places from which they are authorized 
to proceed to the camp, and for the return travel thereto, and to 
make the payment of travel allowances for the return journey in 
advance of the actual performance of the same: Provided, That at the 
option of the Secretary of War transportation in kind, exclusive of 
sleeping and parlor-car accommodations, may be furnished, and the 
transportation so furnished shall be charged against the travel allow- 
ance account of the candidate, to be deducted by the finance officer 
paying the account, at the rate of 4 cents per mile; to furnish, at the 
expense of the United States, uniforms, subsistence, and medical at- 
tendance and supplies to persons receiving instruction at said camps 
during the period of their attendance thereat; to authorize such ex- 
penditures, from proper Army appropriations, as he may deem neces- 
sary for water, fuel, light, temporary structures, not including quarters 
for officers nor barracks for men, screening, and damages resulting 
from field exercises, and other expenses incidental to the maintenance 
of said camps, and the theoretical winter instruction in connection 
therewith ; and to sell to persons receiving instructions at said camps, 
for cash and at cost price, plus 10 per cent, quartermaster and ord- 
nance property, the amount of such property sold to any one person 
to be limited to that which is required for his proper equipment. 
All moneys arising from such sales shall remain available throughout 
the fiscal year following that in which the sales are made, for the 
purpose of that appropriation from which the property sold was 
authorized to be supplied at the time for the sale. The Secrctary of 
War is authorized further to prescribe the courses of theoretical and 
practical instruction to be pursued by persons attending the camps 
authorized by this section; to fix the periods during which such camps 
shall be maintained; to prescribe rules and regulations for the govern- 
ment thereof; and to employ thereat officers, warrant officers, and 
enlisted men of the Regular Army in such numbers and upon such 
duties as he may designate. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from New York 
briefly explain the significance of the measure? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is merely to bring about a simplifica- 
tion of the keeping of accounts of the travel expenses of the 
young men who attend the citizens’ military training camps. 
Specifically it will authorize the Secretary of War, through his 
disbursing officers, to pay these young men as they are about 
to return home from the camp at the rate of 5 cents a mile or 
4 cents a mile, as the case may be, for their transportation. As 
the law stands to-day the young man on his way home must 
keep an account of the food that he buys and get a receipt 
from the lunch-counter proprietor and hand that receipt in with 
a voucher later on. There is great delay. Many of them forget 
to do it, or do not know how to do it, with the result that there 
is a lot of confusion. 

The bill will simplify the matter and allow the Secretary of 
War to make the payment for the return travel and to make 
payment of the travel allowance for the return journey in ad- 
vance of the actual performance of the same at a certain rate 
per mile, 4 cents per mile plus 1 cent per mile for food. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment; 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
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` JOINT RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 111) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to receive, for instruction at the United States 
Military Academy at West Point, two Chinese subjects to be 
designated hereafter by the Government of China, was an- 
nounced as next in order, 

Mr. BLEASH. Let the Joint resolution go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be passed 
over. , 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN PROPERTY IN SAN JUAN, P. R. 


The bilt (H. R. 10728) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
convey to the Association Siervas de Maria, San Juan, Porto 
Rico, certain property in the city of San Juan, Porto Rico, was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committe on Military 
Affairs with an amendment, on page 2, line 7, after the word 
“purposes,” to insert the words “and shall revert to the United 
States if and when it shall cease to be so used,” so as to make 
the bill read: 


Be it enacted, cte., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to convey by appropriate quitclaim deed to the Associa- 
tion Siervas de Maria, San Juan, P. R., for the sum of $4,000, 
which is hereby made available for the construction of noncommissioned 
officers’ quarters on the military reservation at San Juan, P. R., 
which will replace the quarters now occupied by a noncommissioned 
officer on the land to be conveyed, the property situated in the city of 
San Juan, P. R., and described as follows: 

The property located on the top of the old fortifications of San 
Juan and containing about 6,000 square feet, and adjoining the Hos- 
pital de la Concepcion: Provided, That it be used exclusively for an 
extension to the present hospital and for no other purposes and shall 
revert to the United States if and when it shall cease to be so used: 
Provided further, That a passage 1 meter in width be left along the 
outer wall of the fortification, to remain military property. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 3665) for the relief of Thomas Spurrier was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Over. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 4789) providing for the biennial appointment 
of a board of visitors to inspect and report upon the govern- 
ment and conditions in the Philippine Islands, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. — 


ISSUANCE OF BONDS BY FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


The bill (H. R. 11848) to authorize the incorporated town 
of Fairbanks, Alaska, to issue bonds for the purchasing. con- 
struction, and maintenance of an electric light and power plant, 
telephone system, pumping station, and repairs to the water 
front, and for other purposes, was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Territories 
and Insular Possessions with an amendment on page 2, line 23, 
after the word “each” to strike out the words: 


the principal to be due in 10 years from date thereof: Provided, how- 
ever, That the common council of said town of Fairbanks may reserve 
the right to pay off such bonds in their numerical order at the rate 
of $10,000 or less thereof per annum from and after the expiration of 
four years from their date ; 


And to insert in lieu thereof the words: 


Provided, however, That no issne of bonds or other instruments of 
any such indebtedness shall be made, other than such bonds or other 
instruments of indebtedness in serial form maturing in substantially 
equal annual installments, the first installment to mature not later 
than five years from the date of the issue of such series, and the 
last installment not later than 30 years from the date of such issue. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the incorporated town of Fairbanks, Alaska, 
is hereby authorized and empowered to issue its bonds in any sum not 
exceeding $100,000 for the purpose of purchasing, constructing, and 
maintaining an electric light and power plant, telephone system, pump- 
ing station, and repairs to the water front in said town. 
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Suc. 2. That before said bonds shall be issued a special election shall 
be ordered by the common council of the town of Fairbanks, at which 
election the question whether such bonds shall be issued shall be sub 
mitted to the qualified electors of said town of Fairbanks. Thirty 
days’ notice of any such election shall be given by publication thereof 
in a newspaper printed and published and of general circulation in 
said town before the day fixed for such election. 

Sec. 3. That the registration for such election, the manner of con- 

ducting the same, and the canvass of the returns of said election shall 
be, aS nearly as practicable, in accordance with the requirements of law 
in general or special elections in said municipality, and said bonds 
shall be issued only upon the condition that a majority of 65 per cent of 
the votes cast at such election in said town shall be in favor of issuing 
said bonds. 

Sec. 4. That the bonds above specified, when authorized to be issued 
as hereinbefore provided, shall bear interest at a rate not to exceed 6 
per cent per annum, payable semiannually, and shall not be sold for 
less than their par value with accrued interest and shall be in such 
denominations as the common council of said town may designate, but 
not exceeding $1,000 each: Provided, however, That no issue of bonds or 
other instriments of any such indebtedness shall be made, other than 
such bonds or other instruments of indebtedness in serial form matur- 
ing in substantially equal annual installments, the first installment to 
mature not later than 5 years from the date of the issue of such 
series, and the last installment not later than 30 years from the date 
of such issue. Principal and interest shall be payable in lawful money 
of the United States of America at the office of the town treasurer, 
town of Fairbanks, Alaska, or at such other place as be designated by 
the common council of the town of Fairbanks, the place of payment to 
be mentioned in said bonds: And provided further, That each and every 
such bond shall have the written signature of the mayor and clerk of 
said town of Fairbanks and also bear the seal of said town. 

Sec. 5. That no part of the funds arising from the sale of said bonds 
shall be used for any purpose other than that specified in this act. 
Said bonds shall be sold only in such amounts as the common council 
Shall direct, and the proceeds thereof shall be disbursed by the treasurer 
of said town under the limitations hereinbefore imposed and under the 
direction of said common council from time to time as the same may 
be required for the purposes aforesaid. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


FORT SILL (OKLA.) MILITARY RESERVATION ROAD 


The bill (S. 3614) authorizing an appropriation for the con- 
struction of a hard-surfaced road across Fort Sill (Okla.) 
Military Reservation, was considered as in the Committee of 
the Whole, and was read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is authorized to be appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$137,000 or as much thereof as may be necessary for the construction 
of a hard-surfaced road through the Fort Sill (Okla.) Military Reser- 
vation, beginning at the site of the fort and running to the reservation 
limit on the north, being a part of one of the public thoroughfares 
of the State running from Fort Sill to Apache, Okla., to be expended 
under the direction of the Secretary of War and in accordance with 
such regulations as he may prescribe. 


Mr. KING. May I inquire of the Senator from New York 
if this is a military road? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It will be entfrely on the military 
reservation. The purpose is to connect the ends, as it were—- 
the interrupted ends—of the most heavily traveled north and 
south road through that part of the country. The military 
reservation stands squarely in the way. The States have done 
their part and have built improved hard-surface roads right 
up to the military reservation line. This is to authorize the 
construction of a road through the military reservation con- 
necting those ends. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 11768) to regulate the importation of milk 
and cream into the United States for the purpose of promoting 
the dairy industry of the United States and protecting the 
public health was announced as next in order. 

Mr. FESS. Over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


PUBLIC LANDS IN ARIZONA 


The bill (H. R. 6384) to amend the acts of June 7, 1924, 
and March 3, 1925, granting certain public lands to the city of 
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Phoenix, Ariz., was considered as in Committee of the Whole 
and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the first proviso of the acts of June 7, 1924 
(43 Stat. L., p. 643), and of March 3, 1925 (43 Stat. L., p. 1213), 
each entitled “An act granting certain public lands to the city of 
Phoenix, Ariz., for municipal, park, and other purposes,” is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“ Provided, That there shall be reserved to the United States all 
oil, coal, or other mineral deposits found at any time in the land, and 
the right to prospect for, minc, and remove the same under such rules 
and regulations as the Secretary of the Interior shall prescribe.” 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 1129) for the relief of Giles Gordon was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


FRANK H. WILSON, ALIAS HENRY WENCEL 


The bill (S. 2700) to amend the naval record of Frank H. 
Wilson, alias Henry Wencel, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill go over. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, will the Senator 
withhold his objection just a moment? 

Mr. KING. I will. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. This man had four honorable 
services and honorable discharges in the Navy. On account of 
certain troubles of a domestic nature he took leave during his 
fifth enlistment. He came to the age of 73 or 74 years help- 
less and without any means. He appeared before the commit- 
tee and made his statement. He would be entitled, if the bill 
is passed, to a pension of $15 a month. In view of the four 
or five honorable enlistments and discharges and his dependent 
condition, the committee thought that Congress could well 
afford to give him that much relief. I hope the Senator will 
withdraw his objection. 

Mr. KING. I withdraw the objection. 

There being no objection, the Senate as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
and laws conferring rights and privileges upon persons honorably dis- 
charged from the United States Navy, Frank H. Wilson, alias Henry 
Wencel, seaman, United States Navy, shall be held and considered to 
have been honorably discharged from the United States Navy on 
August 14, 1885, but no pension, pay, nor bounty shall be held to have 
accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

REIMBURSEMENT OF OFFICERS, ETC., NAVAL SERVICE 


The bill (S. 4316) to amend the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the reimbursement of officers, enlisted men, and others 
in the naval service of the United States for property lost or 
destroyed in such service,” approved October 6, 1917, was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I would like to have an explana- 
tion of the bill. My information is that a number of these 
measures which we have passed to provide for such matters 
have been too liberal. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Alli the bill does is to apply to aircraft 
that which now applies to ocean-going craft. In other words, 
if a man loses his property in a regular ocean-going vessel he 
can recover, but if he loses it in connection with aircraft he 
can not recover. This merely extends it to aircraft. 

Mr. KING. What is the limit? 

Mr. BINGHAM. The same as in marine craft. 

Mr. HALE. The department estimates that it will not cost 
over a thousand dollars each year. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs with an amendment, on page 2, line 8, after the word 
“prior,” to strike out the words “to the date this proviso be- 
comes law” and insert in lieu thereof “to January 1, 1925,” 
so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled “An act to provide for the 
reimbursement of officers, enlisted men, and others in the naval service 
of the United States for property lost or destroyed in such service,” 
approved October 6, 1917, is amended by striking out the period at the 
end thereof and inserting in lieu thereof a colon and the following: 

“And provided further, That as herein employed (1) the term ‘ vee- 
sel’ includes any aircraft, (2) the term ‘ unseaworthy’ includes “un- 
airworthy’ in the case of an aircraft, and (3) the term ‘shipwreck or 
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other marine disaster’ includes the wreck of an aircraft or other dis- 
aster thereto, wherever occurring ; reimbursement shall not be made in 
pursuance of this proviso for loss, destruction, or damage occurring 
prior to January 1, 1925.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the 
amendment was concurred in. 
= The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a 
read the third time, and passed. 


FARRAH DANE RICHARDSON 


The bill (S. 4405) for the relief of Farrah Dane Richardson 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I wish the Senator from Texas would give us an 
explanation of the bill. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. This man, after 16 years of service in the 
Navy, was discharged. He was found at that time by a medi- 
cal bourd to be suffering from tuberculosis. About a year after 
that Congress required that the Navy discharge all men who 
had 16 years of service, regardless of their physical condition, 
and to transfer them to the fleet reserve, which is a form of 
retirement. Since that time numbers of men have been so 
transferred. The bill simply gives this man the benefit which 
has since been given to many others by law. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to accept for enlistment in the Navy, 
without regard to physical or other qualifications, Farrah Dane Richard- 
son, formerly chief electrician’s mate, United States Navy, in the rating 
held by him when last discharged therefrom, and to transfer him im- 
mediately to the Fleet Naval Reserves in that rating and with all the 
benefits and emoluments thereof which he would have been entitled to 
receive had he been transferred thereto under the provisions of the act 
of August 29, 1916 (vol. 39, Stat. L., p. 589), at date of his discharge 
from the naval service at expiration of his enlistment, August 25, 1921. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


Senate as amended, and the 


third reading, 


ALEXANDER EDWARD METZ 


The bill (H. R. 9433) for the relief of Alexander Edward 
Metz was considered as in Committee of the Whole and was 
read, as follows: 


= Be it enacted, ctc., That section 14 of “An act to provide for the 
creation, organization, adnyinistration, and maintenance of a Naval 
Reserve and Marine Corps Reserve (43 Stats. L. p. 1084), approved 
February 28, 1925, shall be applicable to the case of Alexander Edward 
Metz, former lieutenant, United States Naval Reserve Force, for injury 
received by him in U. S. S. Eagle No. 51 on or about July 24, 1924: 
Provided, That it shall be determined in accordance with the pro- 
visions of said section that he was physically in line of duty while per- 
forming active duty, authorized training duty with or without pay, or 
was employed in authorized travel to or from such duty. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Maine ex- 
plain the bill? 

Mr. HALE. 
serve who, while on active duty 
an accident on an Eagle boat. 
oil and lost the sight of one eye, and all his teeth had to be 
extracted. If the accident had happened two weeks later, he 
would have come under the provisions of the employers’ liability 
act and would have been recompensed to a certain extent for 
his loss. ‘The committee thought it was a fair thing to let him 
come under the provisions of the liability act. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BERTHA M. LEVILLE 


The bill (H. R. 8784) for the relief of Bertha M. Leville was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as 
follows: f 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, a sum equal to six months’ 
gratuity pay granted to the regular enlisted men of the United States 
Navy to Bertha M. Leville, of Suffolk County, Mass., dependent mother 
of the late Nelson Arthur Leville, carpenter’s mate, second class, 
which pay would have been paid by act of Congress approved June 
4, 1920, but for omission through ignorance or error of the son to 
designate beneficiary before he died in the service, 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Maine ex- 
plain the bill? 
Mr. HALE. 
man in the Navy 


This is the case of an officer in the Naval Re- 


He was covered with boiling 


This is a ease of a death gratuity. An enlisted 
died, who had not given the names of his 
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dependents to whom his death gratuity should go in case of 
his death. He had, however, contributed before his death to 
the support of his mother, but as she was not named, by law 
the death gratuity could not go to her. The circumstances of 
the case shown by his allotment indicated clearly that it was 
his intention that it should go to her. The department recom- 
mends that the bill be passed. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MEDALS FROM THE REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


The bill (S. 4622) to authorize Capts. Walter S. Crosley and 
Paul P. Blackburn, United States Navy, to accept certain 
DanS from the Republic of China was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. BRUCE. Let the bill go over. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I would like to suggest to the 
Senator from Maryland that this is a bill merely to allow cer- 
tain medals to be received by certain naval officers because of 
courtesies which they extended to the Chinese Hydrographic 
Mission when it was in this country. They felt that they had 
been handsomely treated. l 

Mr. BRUCE. I withdraw the objection. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The bill simply grants the 
medals? It does not confer an order of some sort? 

anh HOWELL. It does not. It simply involves medals of 
merit. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have no objection. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, it seems to me 
any naval officer who can locate the Government of China ought 
to be permitted to accept the medals. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, nroceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Naval Affairs with an amendment to 
strike out all after the enacting clause and to insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 


That the following-named officers and civilians be, and they are 
hereby, authorized to accept from the Republic of China the medals 
mentioned below after their respective names, which medals have been 
tendered to such officers and civilians, through the Department of 
State, in appreciation of services rendered by them to the Hydrographic 
Mission of the Chinese Government during the years 1925 and 1926: 
Vice Admiral Albert P. Niblack, United States Navy, “first order of 
Wen Hu”: Capt. Walter S. Crosley, United States Navy, “ second 
medal of Wen Hu’; Capt. Paul P. Blackburn, United States Navy, 
“third medal of Wen Hu”; J. H. Larrabee, -Navy Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C., “third order of Chia Ho Medal”: and A. E. Weeks, 


Navy Department, Washington, D. C., ‘fourth order of Chia Ho 
Medal.” 
Sec. 2. That Capt. Walter S. Crosley, United States Navy, be, and 


he is hereby, further authorized to accept a medal of honor and merit 
and a diploma tendered to him by the Republic of Haiti in appreciation 


of services rendered by him to the said Republic of Haiti. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendment was concurred in. l 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to authorize 
certain officers of the United States Navy and civilian em- 
ployees of the Navy Department to accept certain medals ten- 
dered them by the Republic of China, and to authorize Capt. 
Walter S. Crosley, United States Navy, to accept a medal of 
honor and merit and a diploma tendered him by the Republic 
of Haiti.” l 

ACCEPTANCE OF FOREIGN DECORATIONS 

The bill (S. 4820) authorizing certain officers and enlisted 
men of the United States Navy to accept foreign decorations 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Vice Admiral Roger Welles, Capt. Henry E. 
Lackey, Commander Harvey Delano, Commander A. B. Clifford, Com- 
mander W. L. Beck, Lieut. Commander A. W. Dunn, junior, Lieut R. C. 
Welles, Licut. B. T. Talbott, Chief Boatswain's Mate Leonard A. 
Nelson, Chief Yeoman Joseph P. Hetzler, and Bandmaster William L. 
Lawrence, all officers and enlisted men of the United States Navy, be, 
and they are hereby, authorized to accept decorations conferred upon 
them by the King of Spain on the occasion of his visit aboard the 
United States ship Memphis on August 5, 1926. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. > 

AMENDMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENSE ACT 


The bill (S. 4691) to further amend section 90 of tbe national 
defense act of June 3, 1916, as amended, so as to authorize 
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employment of additional civilian caretakers for National 
Guard organizations, under certain circumstances, in lieu of 
enlisted caretakers heretofore authorized, was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 90 of the national defense act of 
June 3, 1916, as amended, be, and the same is hereby, further amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 90. That funds allotted by the Secretary of War for the sup- 
port of the National Guard shall be available for the purchase and 
issue of forage, bedding, shoeing, and veterinary services, and supplies 
for the Government animals issued to any organization, and for 
animals owned or hired by any State, Territory, District of Columbia, 
or National Guard organization, not exceeding the number of animals 
authorized by Federal law for such organization and used solely for 
military purposes, and for the compensation of competent help for the 
care of material, animals, armament, and equipment of organizations 
of all kinds, under such regulations as the Secretary of War may 
prescribe: Provided, That the men to be so compensated shall not 
exceed 5 for each organization, except heavier-than-air squadrons, 
for each of which a maximum of 10 to be so compensated is hereby 
authorized, and shall, save as otherwise provided in the next succeeding 
proviso, be duly enlisted therein and detailed by the organization 
commander, and shall be paid by the United States disbursing officer 
in each State, Territory, and the District of Columbia: Provided fur- 
ther, That in each heavier-than-air squadron one caretaker may be 
a commissioned officer not above the grade of first lieutenant, and 
that in any organization whenever it shall be found impracticable to 
secure the necessary competent caretakers for the material, animals, 
armament, or equipment thereof from the personnel of such organiza- 
tion, the organization commander may employ civilians for any or all, 
except one of the caretakers authorized for the organization, and such 
civilians shall be entitled to such compensations as may be fixed by the 
Secretary of War: Provided further, That nothing in this section shall 
be held to increase the number of commissioned officers authorized 
by law.” 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


BILLS INDEFINITELY POSTPONED 


The bill (S. 287) for the relief of James R. Gristy, the bill 
(S. 4353) for the relief of the widow of Warren V. Howard, 
and the bill (H. R. 1893) for the relief of George P. Bailey, 
which had been reported adversely from the Committee on 
Military Affairs, were announced as next in order. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, these bills have been reported ad- 
versely. I move the indefinite postponement of the bills. 

The motion was agreed to. 


TERMS OF COURT IN TENNESSEE 


The bill (S. 4711) to change the time of holding court at 
Jackson and at Memphis, Tenn., was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That hereafter terms of the United States District 
Court for the Western District of Tennessee shall be held at Jackson on 
the first Monday in March and on the first Monday in September, and 
at Memphis on the first Monday in April and the first Monday in 
October, in lieu of the dates now fixed for the holding of such terms. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 4882) relative to the pay of certain retired war- 
rant officers and enlisted men and warrant officers and en- 
listed men of the reserve forces of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, and the Coast Guard, fixed under the terms of the Pana- 
ma Canal act, as amended, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


ACCEPTANCE OF DECORATION FROM THE KING OF RUMANIA 
The bill (S. 4967) authorizing William F. Notz to accept a 


decoration from the King of Rumania was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That William F. Notz, chief of the export trade 
division of the Federal Trade Commission be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized to accept a decoration of an officer of the Royal Rumanian Order 
of the Star, conferred upon him by the King of Rumania, in recogni- 
tion of his services in the advancement of higher education in Rumania, 


through cooperation established between American and Rumanian 
universities. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 


ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 
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BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 6252) amending section 52 of the Judicial 
Code was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BRUCE. Let the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 5082) authorizing an appropriation of $6,000,000 
as a loan to farmers in the crop-failure area of the United 
States for the purchase of feed and seed grain, said amount to 
be loaned under the rules and regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BAYARD. Let the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 2190) for the relief uf Agnes W. Wilcox was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill. 

Mr. BRUCE. Let the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


ACCEPTANCE OF DECORATION FROM KING OF DENMARK 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, a short time ago 
I objected to the consideration of Calendar No. 1157. I am 
going to withdraw my objection to the consideration of that 
measure, but I desire to say that hereafter measures of that 
kind will have to show very exceptional circumstances to war- 
rant the action called for in bills of this type. I shall not object 
to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I ask that we return to the consideration 
of Calendar No. 1157. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 9061) to authorize 
Lieut. Commander Lucius C. Dunn, United States Navy, to 
accept from the King of Denmark a decoration Known as a 
Paris of the Order of Dannebrog,” which was read, as 
ollows ; 


Be it enacted, etc., That Lieut. Commander Lucius C. Dunn, of the 
United States Navy, be, and he is hereby, authorized to accept from 
the King of Denmark a decoration known as a “ Knight of the Order 
of Dannebrog,” which was bestowed upon him by His Majesty the King 
of Denmark on September 17, 1921, which decoration has been trans- 
mitted by the Navy Department to the State Department, where it 
remains awaiting Congress to authorize the acceptance of same. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


INCREASE OF PENSIONS OF MAIMED VETERANS 


The bill (S. 5205) to increase the pensions of certain maimed 
veterans who have lost limbs or have been totally disabled in the 
same, in line of duty, in the military or naval service of the 
United States; and to amend section 4788 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States by increasing the rates therein 
for artificial limbs, was announced as next in order, 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator explain that 
bill? My understanding is that at the last session we passed a 
bill dealing with this subject, and that under existing law these 
veterans would have compensation of $100 a month or, per- 
haps, more? If I am in error the Senator from South Dakota 
will correct me. 

Mr. NORBECK. I wish to say that this bill applies only to 
those who are disabled and badly disabled. There are two 
objects embraced in the bill. One is to allow a slight increase 
for the loss of a limb and the other is to increase substantially 
the allowance for buying artificial limbs. The information we 
get is that the price which the Government allows for artificial 
limbs was fixed some 50 or 60 years ago. and they can not now 
be secured for any such sum. These changes were made to 
meet that difference in price. 

Mr. KING. Does the bill deal with soldiers of the World 
War or with soldiers of the Civil War and the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War? 

Mr. NORBECK. I am told that there are six World War 
soldiers who will come under this proposed act. I do not know 
just how that happens, but there are only six of them. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It would apply only to the 
regulars, if the Senator please. 

Mr. KING. What amount of expenditure will the bill 
require? 

Mr. NORBECK. The bill will involve an expenditure of 
about $200,000. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
as being $173,000. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, this bill is exactly the same 
as a bill which has passed the House, and I therefore move that 


The report states the amount 
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` the House bill, No. 13451, be substituted for the Senate bill and 
that the House bill be now considered. 


The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee ; 


of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 18451) to 
increase the pensions of certain maimed veterans who have lost 
limbs or have been totally disabled in the same, in line of duty, 
in the military or naval service of the United States; and to 
amend section 4788 of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
by increasing the rates therein for artificial limbs, which was 
read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the approval of this act all 
persons now on the pension roll, and all persons hereafter granted a 
pension, who while in the military or naval service of the United States, 
and in line of duty, shall have lost one hand or one foot, or have been 
totally disabled in the same, shall receive a pension at the rate of $80 
per month; that all persons who in like manner shall have lost an arm 
at or at any point above the elbow, or a leg at or at any point above 
the knee, or have been totally disabled in the same, shall receive a pen- 
sion at the rate of $90 per month. 

Src. 2. That section 4788 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States is hereby amended to read as follows: Every person entitled to 
the benefits of the preceding section may, if he so elects, receive, in- 
stead of such limb or apparatus, the money value thereof at the 
following rates, namely: For artificial legs, $125; for arms, $100; for 
feet, $100; for apparatus for resection, $100. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, Senate bill 5205 
will be indefinitely postponed. 


OIL AND GAS MINING LEASES UPON UNALLOTTED LANDS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 4893) to authorize oil and gas mining leases 
upon unallotted lands within Executive-order Indian reserva- 
tions, which had been reported from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs with an amendment. . 

Mr, BRATTON. Mr. President, this bill relates to the same 
subject matter as the bill which was passed during the last 
session of Congress and was then vetoed by the President. At 
that time I discussed the bill at some length, and I do not pro- 
pose to go over the same ground again. The principal discus- 
sion at that time related to a division of the royalty of the oil 
discovered upon Executive-order Indian reservations. I found 
that the sentiment in the Senate was overwhelmingly in favor 
of giving the entire royalty to the Indians, less a gross produc- 
tion tax. I assume the sentiment is still the same. Conse- 
quently, I turn that phase of the subject aside. 

There are about, it has been variously estimated, from 200 
to 400 applicants who applied for leases upon this Executive- 
order land after the Secretary of the Interior had ruled that 
the general leasing act applied to them. That ruling was later 
overturned by an opinion of the Attorney General. The ques- 
tion is whether those applicants shall be entitled to permits 
or whether they shall be denied permits unless they have 
invested: a certain amount of money, drilled for oil, or con- 
structed roads to or from the land. The bill as now proposed 
requires the applicant to do one or more of those three things. 

Mr. KING. In futuro or in the past? 

Mr. BRATTON. In the past as well as in futuro. 
heretofore discussed that at length. 

I have an amendment to propose in lieu of section 5 of the 
bill, which takes care of the applicants, restoring them to their 
status prior to the time the Attorney General rendered his 
opinion holding that the general leasing act did not apply, and 
authorizing them to receive permits. I shall not discuss it at 
length, because I have already done so on a former occasion. 
I send the amendment to the desk and ask that it may be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from New Mexico will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to strike out section 5 as 
printed in the bill and to insert in lieu thereof the following: 


Sec. 5. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized, under 
such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, to allow any applicant 
to whom a permit to prospect for oil and gas under lands within an 
Indian reservation or withdrawal created by Executive order has hereto- 
fore been issued in accordance with the provisions of the act of Febru- 
ary 25, 1920 (41 Stat. p. 437), or the holder hereof, to prospect for a 
period of two years from the date this act takes effect, or for such 
further time as the Secretary of the Interior may deem reasonable or 
necessary for the full exploration of the land described in his permit, 
under the terms and conditions therein set out, and a substantial 
contribution toward the drilling of the geologic structure by the holder 
of a permit thereon may be considered as prospecting under the pro- 
visions hereof; and upon establishing to the satisfaction of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior that valuable deposits of oil and gas have been 
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discovered within the limits of the land embraced in aay permit, the 
permittee shall be entitled to a lease for one-fourth of the land em- 
braced in the prospecting permit: Provided, That the permittee shall 
be granted a lease for as riuch as 160 acres of said lands if there be 
that number of acres within the permit. The area to be selected by the 
permittee shall be in reasonably compact form and, if surveyed, to be 
described by the legal subdivisions of the public-land surveys; if un- 
surveyed, to be surveyed by the Government at the expense of the appli- 
cant for lease in accordance with rules and regulations to be prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Interior, and the lands leased shall be conformed 
to and taken in accordance with the legal subdivisions of such surveys ; 
deposits made to cover expense of surveys shall be deemed appro- 
priated for that purpose, and any excess deposits may be repaid to the 
person or persons making such deposit or their legal representatives. 
Such leases shall be for a term of 20 years upon a royalty of 5 per 
cent in amount or value of the production and the annual payment in 
advance of a rental of $1 per acre, the rental paid for any one year to 
be credited against the royalties as they may accrue for that year, 
with the preferential right in the lessee to renew the same for succes- 
sive periods of 10 years upon such reasonable terms and conditions as 
may be prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior. The permittee shall 
also be entitled to a preference right to a lease for the remainder of the 
land in his prospecting permit at a royalty of not less than 121% per 
cent in amount or value of the production, the royalty to be de- 
termined by competitive bidding or fixed by such other mcthod as the 
Secretary may by regulations prescribe: Provided further, That the 
Secretary shall have the right to reject any or all bids: Provided 
further, That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized and directed 
to reinstate and approve, in the order of their original filing, all applica- 
tions filed prior to May 27, 1924, fer permits to prospect for oil and 
gas under the said act of. February 25, 1920, upon any lands covered 
by the provisions of this act—which applications were not granted— 
upon the following conditions: Written request for such action shall be 
filed by the applicant, his heirs, privies in interest, or assigns in the 
land office for the land district within which such lands are located 
within 90 days from the date of the approval of this act, and the rein- 
statement of any such application shall confer the right of prospecting 
and`to secure a lease or leases, as in this section provided, upon the 
lands described in such application, 


Mr. KING. Qne moment, Mr. President. May I make an 
inquiry of the Senator? My recollection is that one of the 
reasons—perhaps it was not assigned—for vetoing the bill by 
the President at the last session was that a large number of 
individuals had locations upon oil lands and they were “ wiped 
off the map,” so to speak, by legislative fiat and were given no 
opportunity whatever to prove the validity of their claims. 

Mr. BRATTON. Under the terms of that bill they were re- 
quired to do all three of the enumerated things; that is, drill, 
build a road, and expend money for geological surveys, whereas 
permittees were required to do only one or more of the three 
things, and the President felt that that was an unjust discrimi- 
nation against the applicants. 

Mr. KING. Does this bill safeguard that? 

Mr. BRATTON. This bill does not do that. This bill re- 
quires the applicants to do one or more of the things mentioned, 
the same as the permittees, and puts the applicants upon a 
parity with the permittees. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I am informed— 
and the Senator from New Mexico will correct me if I am in 
error—that the legal question which lies at the basis of this 
controversy is now before the Supreme Court for determina- 
tion, namely, as to whether the land within the Executive-order 
Indian reservations is subject to disposition under the leasing 
act of 1920. 

Mr. BRATTON. That is correct. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If so, then all these applicants 
have certain rights under that act. If these lands do not come 
under that act, then possibly some legislation will be necessary. 

Mr. BRATTON. If the Supreme Court should hold that the 
general leasing act would apply, the applicants would have 
rights by virtue of their filings. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I think, in view of that situation 
of affairs, I shall object to the consideration of the bill. I 
think we ought to await the decision of the Supreme Court. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. Mr. President, I trust the Senator 
from Montana will withdraw his objection and permit me to 
make an explanation of this bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I withdraw my objection tempo- 
rarily. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. This proposed legislation was very 
earefully considered by the Senate Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs at the last session of Congress. Full hearings were held 
before a subcommittee; the subcommittee reported to the full 
committee, and the full committee then held two hearings upon 
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the subject. The bill met the approval of all of the associations 
interested in Indian welfare; it also met the approval of the 
department, and subsequently passed the Senate and went to the 
President. The President vetoed the bill on one ground, and 
that was that the applicants and permittees had not been treated 
alike. : 

As explained by the Senator from New Mexico, the committee 
at the last session of Congress felt that the applicants were 
in a position different from that of the permittees, and im- 
posed a larger requirement upon them in order that they might 
secure relief under the bill. The committee at this session of 
Congress has carefully considered the bill, and, so far as I 
know, there are no persons anywhere protesting against it. It 
has the approval of all of the Indian welfare associations, as I 
have said; it has the full approval of the committee, and 
section 5 has been redrafted in order to meet the objections of 
the veto message and place the applicants and the permittees 
upon a like footing. The bill if passed will open for develop- 
ment large areas of land in the Executive-order reservations. 

In so far as it passes upon the title it will obliquely give 
that title to the Indians. The bill, in my judgment, is of great 
advantage to the Indians who reside upon these Executive- 
order reservations. It is getting late in the session, and I trust 
the Senator from Montana will withdraw his objection to the 
bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, my objection to 
the measure is founded upon this situation of affairs: At the 
last session of Congress the passage of the bill was strenuously 
objected to by people who had made applications but who had 
received no permits. They were insisting that they had the 
right to the permits under the provisions of the law and were 
precluded from getting them simply because the department 
had taken a different view of the law. It seems to me as 
though if they have rights in the premises they ought to enjoy 
them, but whether they have or not will be determined eventu- 
ally by the Supreme Court. I understand that by some method 
or other their objections have been removed, but it does not 
seem to me that that is any very good reason for passing the 
bill in the situation in which we find ourselves without any 
knowledge of whether or not they have any rights in the 
premises. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, will-the Senator yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. BRATTON. I can not let the statements made by the 
Senator from Wisconsin and the Senator from Montana go 
without correction. Some of the applicants still object. The 
Senator from Wisconsin stated that he understood none of them 
objected and the Senator from Montana made a Similar state- 
ment. Some of them in New Mexico are still objecting. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, they have not made 
their objection known to the committee. 

I should like to state further to the Senator from Montana 
that the case which is now before the Supreme Court, which 
was certified there by the circuit court of appeals upon certain 
questions, will not settle the controversy in regard to the ap- 
plicants at all. The case was certified upon two questions, 
which the Senator will find on page 5 of the report. If the 
bill shall not pass, the entire development. upon these large 
areas of the Executive order Indian Reservations will be sus- 
pended. 

The point which I believe the Senator should take into con- 
sideration is that, in so far as these applicants are concerned, 
they filed under an opinion rendered by Secretary of the In- 
terior Fall, which was subsequently reversed by an opinion of 
the then Attorney General, Mr. Stone, now Justice Stone. 

The applicants had not expended any money, and they were 
estopped from spending any money until their permits were 
issued. Therefore it seems to me that the provisions of the biil 
as now reported from the committee give to the applicants all 
the rights to which they are entitled; and, as I have said, in 
so far as the Indian ownership is concerned, the bill is of great 
advantage to the Indians. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from Wis- 
consin has expired. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, as the bill affects 
New Mexico, and as the Senators from New Mexico do not 
object, I withdraw my objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may speak for two minutes upon the amendment of 
the Senator from New Mexico. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator has five minutes on 
the amendment. 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I would prefer to have the bill go over 
than to have the amendment of the Senator from New Mexico 
adopted. 

Mr. President, the applicants under this bill made their 
applications under a ruling promulgated by Secretary Fall that 
all of these Executive order Indian reservations were subject 
to lease under the general leasing act. His ruling was pro- 
tested and was referred finally to Attorney General Stone, who 
rendered an opinion holding that the general leasing act did not 
apply to the Executive-order reservations. These applicants 
now contend that they should be treated as if the ruling of 
Secretary of the Interior Fall was good law, when, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the ruling was completely reversed by the opinion 
of Attorney General Stone. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am sorry I can not yield to the 
Senator. He will have five minutes of his own. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I only wanted to ask the Senator whether 
or not some of those applicants, under the authority of the 
Secretary of the Interior, did not expend even hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in developing the claims? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If they have, they are taken care of 
under section 5 of this bill as reported from the committee. 
The committee has set up, in section 5, a provision which will 
take care of every applicant and every permittee who has in good 
faith expended money. The provision of the amendment of the 
Senator from New Mexico, if adopted, will blanket in under 
this bill all of these applicants, many of whom have not ex- 
pended a cent, and who I do not believe, in law or in equity, are 
entitled to any consideration whatsoever. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I want to appeal to the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico to allow this bill to go through without 
the amendment and see if it can not be arranged between 
House and Senate afterwards. It seems to me that we will 
make a good start by passing the bill as it is. I wish the Sena- 
tor could see his way clear to withdraw the amendment. 

Mr. BRATTON. I am willing to have the amendment voted 
on aoe further debate, but I am not in position. to with- 
draw it. . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New Mexico. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment of the committee 
will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 3, line 13, after the word “ done,” 
it is proposed to insert “ prior to January 1, 1925,” so as to make 
the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That unallotted lands within the limits of any 
reservation or withdrawal created by Executive order for Indian pur- 
poses or for the use or occupancy of any Indians or tribe may be leased 
for oil and gas mining purposes in accordance with the provisions con- 
tained in the act of May 29, 1924 (43 Stat. p. 244). 

Sec, 2, That the proceeds from rentals, royalties, or bonuses of oil 
and gas leases upon lands within Executive order Indian reservations 
or withdrawals shall be deposited in the Treasury of the United States 
to the credit of the tribe of Indians for whose benefit the reservation 
or withdrawal was created or who are using and occupying the land, 
and shall draw interest at the rate of 4 per cent per annum and be 
available for appropriation by Congress for expenses in connection with 
the supervision of the development and operation of the oil and gas 
industry and for the use and benefit of such Indians: Provided, That 
said Indians, or their tribal council, shall be consulted in regard to the 
expenditure of such money, but no per capita payment shall be made 
except by act of Congress. 

Src, 3. That taxes may be levied and collected by the State or local 
authority upon improvements, output of mines or oil and gas wells or 
other rights, property, or assets of any lessee upon lands within Execu- 
tive order Indian reservations in the same manner as such taxes are 
otherwise levied and collected, and such taxes may be levied against the 
share obtained for the Indians as bonuses, rentals, and royalties, and 
the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized and directed to cause 
such taxes to be paid out of the tribal funds in the Treasury: Provided, 
That such taxes shall not become a lien or charge of any kind against 
the land or other property of such Indians. 

Sec. 4. That hereafter changes in the boundaries of reservations 
crented by Executive order, proclamation, or otherwise for the use and 
occupation of Indians shall not be made except by act of Congress: 
Provided, That this shall not apply to temporary withdrawals by the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

Sec. 5. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized, under 
such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, to allow any person 
who prior to May 27, 1924, filed an application for a permit in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the act of February 25, 1920, to prospect 
for oil and gas upon lands within an Indian reservation or withdrawal 
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created by Executive order who shall show to the satisfaction of the 
Secretary of the Interior that he, or the party with whom he has con- 
tracted, has done prior to January 1, 1925, any or all of the following 
things, to wit, expended money or labor in geologically surveying the 
lands covered by such application, has built a road for the benefit of 
such lands, or has drilled or contributed toward the drilling of the 
geologic structure upon which such lands are located, to prospect for a 
period of two years from the date this act takes effect, or for such 
further time as the Secretary of the Interior may deem reasonable or 
necessary for the full exploration of the land described in his applica- 
tion under the terms and conditions therein set out, and a substantial 
contribution toward the drilling of the geologic structure thereon by 
such applicant for a permit thereon may be considered as prospecting 
under the provisions hereof; and upon establishing to the satisfaction 
of the Secretary of the Interior that valuable deposits of oil and gas 
have been discovered within the limits of the land embraced in any 
such application, he shall be entitled to a lease for one-fourth of the 
laud embraced in the application: Provided, That the applicant shall be 
granted a lease for as much as 160 acres of said lands if there be that 
number of acres within the application. The area to be selected by the 
applicant shall be in compact form and, if surveyed, to be described by 
the legal subdivisions of the public land surveyed; if unsurveyed, to be 
surveyed by the Government at the expense of the applicant for lease 
in accordance with rules and regulations to be prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and the lands leased shall be conformed to and 
taken in accordance with the legal subdivisions of such surveys; de- 
posit made to cover expense of surveys shall be deemed appropriated 
for that purpose, and any excess deposits may be repaid to the person 
Or persons making such deposit or their legal representatives. Such 
leases shall be for a term of 20 years upon a royalty of 5 per cent in 
amount or- value of the production and the annual payment in advance 
of a rental of $1 per acre, the rental paid for any one year to be cred- 
ited against the royalties as they may accrue for that year, with the 
preferential right in the lessee to renew the same for successive periods 
of 10 years upon such reasonable terms and conditions as may be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Interior. The applicant shall also be 
entitled to a preference right to a lease for the remainder of the land 
in his application at a royalty of not less than 12% per cent in amount 
or value of the production, the royalty to be determined by competitive 
bidding or fixed by such other methods as the Secretary of the Interior 
may by regulations prescribe: Provided further, That the Secretary of 
the Interior shall have the right to reject any or all bids. 


Mr. BRATTON. I move to substitute “1926” for ‘“ 1925.” 
Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, so far as I am per- 
sonally concerned, I have no objection at all to that amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment, as amended, was agreed to. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I have another amendment 
to propose which I send to the clerk’s desk; and I will say a 
brief word of explanation of it. 

A companion bill is pending in the House. The language 
that I propose now harmonizes with the committee amendment 
placed in the bill there, and will make the two bills in harmony, 
so that if this bill should reach there before that bill is passed 
it may be substituted. 

- The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 3, line 18, after the word “lo- 
cated,” it is proposed to insert: 


or who in good faith has either filed a motion for reinstatement or 
rehearing or performed any other act which, in the judgment of the 
Secretary of the Interior, entitles him to equitable relief. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. In order to pass the bill, I am will- 
ing, personally, to accept that amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


AGNES W. WILCOX 


Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President. I ask permission to return 
to Order of Business No. 1268, House bill 2190. The bill went 
over under objection because one of the Senators was not fully 
informed as to the circumstances. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Senate will 
return to the consideration of House bill 2190. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to 
consider the bill (H. R. 2190) for the relief of Agnes W. Wilcox. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 
The bill (S. 4387) to amend the packers and stockyards act, 


1921, was announced as next in order. 
Mr. BAYARD. Let that go over. 
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e 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bratton in the chair). 
The bill will be passed over. 


ARAPAHO NATIONAL FOREST 


The bill (S. 4863) authorizing the adjustment of the bound- 
aries of the Arapaho National Forest, and for other purposes, 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That any privately owned lands within the follow- 
ing described sections, which are found by the Secretary of Agriculture 
to be chiefly valuable for national forest purposes, may be offered and 
title thereto accepted in exchange for national forest land or timber 
in the State of Colorado, under and in accordance with the provisions 
of the act of March 20, 1922, Public 173, and the acts amendatory 
thereto: 

In township 1 south, range 75 west, section 4; east half and north- 
west quarter of section 5; northeast quarter of section 6; east half of 
section 8, section 9; south half of section 10; sections 15 and 16; east 
half of sections 17 and 20; sections 21 and 22; sections 28, 29, 30, 31, 
32, and 33; in township 1 south, range 76 west, sections 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
and 9; north half of section 10; sections 11 to 36, inclusive ;"in town- 
ship 1 south, range 77 west, sections 1, 2, 11, 12, 13, 14, 23, 24, 25, 26, 
35, and 36; in township 1 north, range 75 west, section 31; in town- 
ship 1 north, range 76 west, sections 1 and 2; southeast quarter of sec- 
tion 3; east half of section 10; sections 11, 12, 13, and 14; east half 
and southwest quarter of section 15; south half of section 16; sec- 
tions 21 to 29, inclusive; east half and southwest quarter of section 
30; sections 31 to 36, inclusive; in township 1 north, range 7614 west, 
south half of section 25; section 86; in township 1 north, range 77 
west, section 36; in township 2 north, range 76 west, sections 25 and 
36; all west of the sixth principal meridian. 

Lands conveyed to the United States under this act shall, upon ac- 
ceptance of title, become parts of the Arapaho National Forest. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


CENSUS OF BALED COTTON 


The bill (S. 4909) authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to 
take a census of baled cotton, known as the “carry over,” on 
hand on August 1, 1927, and to make and publish a report 
thereof, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry with amendments, on page 1, line 3, after the. 
words “ That the,” to strike out “ Director of the Census” and 
insert “ Secretary of Agriculture”; on page 2, line 2, after the 
words “direction of the,” to strike out “Director of the Cen- 
sus” and insert “ Secretary of Agriculture”; on line 6, after 
the words “ United States,” to insert “Any such individual, 
firm, or corporation who, between June 1 and August 1, 1927, 
sells or otherwise disposes of any such cotton subsequent to its 
examination and classification as hereinafter provided, shall, 
on or before August 1, 1927, make a full report to the Secretary 
of Agriculture of the number of bales, grade, and staple so sold 
or disposed of. Any individual, firm, or corporation who fails 
to make such report shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
upon conviction thereof shall be punished by a fine of not less 
than $300 or more than $1,000”; on page 2, line 23, after the 
words “requested by the,” to strike out “Director of the 
Census” and insert “ Secretary of Agriculture”; on page 3, line 
10, after the words “of the,” to strike out “ Director of the 
Census” and insert “Secretary of Agriculture”; in line 12, 
before the word “ who,” to strike out “ Director of the Census ” 
and insert “Secretary of Agriculture”; in line 19, after the 
words “ Sec. 4,” to strike out “(a),” and in the same line, after 
the word “ The,” to strike out “Director of the Census” and 
insert “ Secretary of Agriculture ”; and on page 4 to strike out 
all of subsection (b), so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized 
and directed to make and publish, in addition to the cotton reports 
now being made by him, a report of the number of bales of cotton, 
grade and staple, known as the “carry over,’ on hand on August 1, 
1927. Such report shall be made on or before September 1, 1927, and 
shall be based upon an accurate and exhaustive census, taken under 
the direction of the Secretary of Agriculture between June 1 and Au- 
gust 1, 1927, of the number of bales of such cotton, grade and staple, 
stored or held by any individual, firm, or corporation, in any place or 
establishment in the continental United States. Any such individual, 
firm, or corporation who, between June 7 and August 1, 1927, sells or 
otherwise disposes of any such cotton subsequent to its examination 
and classification as hereinafter provided, shall, on or before August 1, 
1927, make a full report to the Secretary of Agriculture of the number 
of bales, grade and staple, so sold or disposed of. Any individual, 
firm, or corporation who fails to make such report shall be guilty of a 
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misdemeanor and, upon onk n thereof, shall be punished by a fine 
of not less than $800 or more than $1,000, 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of every owner, president, treasurer, 
secretary, director, or other officer or agent of any cotton warehouse, 
cotton ginnery. or other place or establishment where such cotton is 
stored or held, whether conducted by a corporation, firm, limited part- 
nership, or by an individual, to permit an examination and classifica- 
tion of all such cotton to be made when requested by the Secretary of 
Agriculture or by any assistant or enumerator acting under his instruc- 
tions. Any such person who shall refuse to permit such examination 
and classification shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and, upon conviction 
thereof, shall be punished by a fine of not Icss than $300 nor more 
than $1,000, or by imprisonment for a period of not exceeding one year, 
or by both such fine and imprisonment, in the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 3. The facts obtained through any such examination or classifica- 
tion shall be considered as strictly confidential and shall not be 
published or communicated without the written authority of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. Any person, acting under the direction of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, who violates the provisions of this section 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and, upon conviction thereof, shall 
be punished by a fine of not less than $300 nor more than $1,000, or by 
imprisonment for a period not exceeding one year, or by both such 
fine and imprisonment, in the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to make such 


rules and regulations and to employ and fix the salaries of such: 


assistants and enumerators qualified to grade and staple such cotton 
as, in his judgment, are necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this act. 

Sec. 5. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such sums as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of this act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill authorizing the 

- Secretary of Agriculture to take a census of baled cotton, known 

as the ‘ carry over,’ on hand on August 1, 1927, and to make and 
publish a report thereof.” 


AMENDMENT OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CODE 


The bill (H. R. 12109) to amend section 115b of subchapter 
3 of chapter 1 of the District of Columbia Code was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. BRUCE. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, what disposition 
was made of House bill 121097 | l 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It was passed over. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I understand that that bill makes 
some provision to make less probable the repetition of scandals 
such as have attended the administration of estates of lunatics 
in the District. Am I right about that? 

Mr. CAPPER. That is correct. There are four bills here 
that were prepared by a special committee of the House of 
Representatives, following an investigation of certain practices 
that have been going on here for years in connection with the 
estates of insane persons. 

Mr. BRUCE. I withdraw the objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The objection is withdrawn. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill, which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 115b of subchapter 3 of chapter 1 of 
the District of Columbia Code be amended so as to read as follows: 

“Sec. 115b. Estates of lunatics: The said court shall have full 
power and authority to superintend and direct the affairs of persons 
non compos mentis, and to appoint a committee of trustees for such 
persons after hearing the nearest relatives of such person, or some of 
them if residing within the jurisdiction of the court, and to make such 
orders and decrees for the care of their persons and the management 
and preservation of their estates, including the collection, sale, ex- 
change, and reinvestment of their personal estate, as to the court may 
seem proper. In the event that the person has no known relative resid- 
ing within the jurisdiction of the court, then the court shall appoint 
some disinterested person to act as guardian ad litem for such person 
im the proceedings for the appointment of a committee or trustee. The 
committee or trustee shall account for all profit and increase of the 
estate of such person and the annual value thereof and shall be credited 
for taxes, repairs, improvements, expenses. The court shall allow a 
reasonable compensation for services rendered by the committee not 
exceeding a commission of 5 per cent of the amounts collected if and 
when disbursed. The court may, upon such terms as under the cir- 
cumstances of the case it may deem proper, decree the conveyance and 
release of any right of dower of a person non compos mentis, whether 
the same be inchoate or otherwise.” 
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The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The bill (H. R. 12110) to amend section 1135, chapter 31, of 
the District of Columbia Code, was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

BILLS PASSED OVER 

The bill (H. R. 12217) relating to the appointment of trustees 
and committees was announced as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I ask that some explanation be made of 
this bill. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President. as a member of the committee, I 
will state that there were four of these bills that were com- 
panion bills. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Are they all in referenee to the same 
subject matter? 

Mr. KING. Yes. I felt at the time that they might with 
propriety be included in one bill, but the House treated them 
all separately. They all relate to the same subject matter, 
however. 

Mr. McKELL«.R. If they relate to that subject, they all 
ought to be passed, and I withdraw any objection. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor state the nature of the bill? 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Arkansas will recall that 
during the investigation with regard to Mr. Fenning it was 
disclosed that there was not proper eontrol over the competency 
of guardians in the matter of their report, andethis bill deals 
with the recommendations that were made by the House com- 
mittee. The House passed four measures calculated to correct 
the evils that were disclosed. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I understand that the bill 
limits the compensation that shall be awarded. 

Mr. BLEASE. I object to the immediate consideration of the 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Caro- 
lina objects. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 12118) amending sections 1125 and 1127, 
chapter 31, of the District of Columbia Code, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
House bill 12217? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It went over. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I can scarcely apprehend an 
objection from any source to that bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understood that the. 
Senator from South Carolina objected to that bill. 

Mr. BLEASE. I object to all of these District of Columbia 
bills at the present time. I have some friends looking into them 
whom I wish to wait to hear from. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. House bill 12118 will go over 
under the same objection. 


GEORGE H. CECIL 


The bill (S, 4943) for the relief of George H. Cecil was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay George H. Cecil, supervisor 
of the Angeles National Forest, Los Angeles, Calif., out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $86.05, to 
reimburse him for the costs paid to the clerk of the Superior Court of 
California, for the county of Los Angeles, in the suit No. 171223 of 
J. M. Beard, plaintiff, against George H. Cecil, defendant. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


Mr. President, what was done with 


CONSTRUCTION OF MILITARY POSTS 


The bill (S. 4941) to authorize appropriations for construc: 
tion at military posts, and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, the duplicate of this 
bill, passed by the House, is on the calendar, and is Order of 
Business 1292. I ask that we proceed to the consideration of 
the House bill rather than the Senate pill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to 
consider the bill (H. R. 15547) to authorize appropriations for 
construction at military posts, and for other purposes. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like an explanation of 
that bill. 
Mr. TRAMMELL. I desire to know what the bill is about. 


I can not tell anything about it from the title. Will the Senator 
make a brief explanation of the object of the bill? 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes, Mr. President. 

This bill is to authorize the erection of additional barracks 
and quarters at several different Army posts in this country. 
The Senators will realize that something like 40,000 men of 
the Regular Army are now living in such disgraceful quarters, 
such wretched, tumble-down war-time-built shacks, that it is 
the duty of the Congress and the Government generally to do 
something about it. Last year we passed a bill something like 
this reciting buildings that were to be put up at several posts; 
and the money later was appropriated on a report from the 
Committee on Appropriations. This bill is to authorize the 
continuation of that building program. 

The money, most of it, comes from the sale by the War 
Department of surplus real estate. The proceeds of those 
sales are turned into the Treasury and placed in a special fund 
known as the military post construction fund; and from that 
fund the Congress makes appropriation for barracks and quar- 
ters. 
expense will be met in that way. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, 


I will state that I have listened to him and have also read | 
I simply wanted , 


the bill. I am heartily in favor of the bill. 
a little information on it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have two amendments to offer. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I do not object to this Dill. 
I want to ask, however, whether all of the various posts that 
are to be torn down, and so forth, are included in this list? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Oh, no, Mr. President. This bill does 
not authorize the sale of property or the tearing down of build- 
ings. It authorizes the erectidn of new barracks. 

Mr. WARREN. Out of the military post construction fund? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Very largely out of.the military post 
construction fund. 

Mr. WARREN. Have there been any further lists or re- 
quests of those that are to be torn down and the money used 
for rebuilding? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I should like to answer first the ques- 
tion of the Senator from Wyoming, if the Senator from Tennes- 
see will permit me. I am going to offer un amendment the 
effect of which will be to increase that fund. 

It is fair to say, however: that the time will come, within a 
year or two years at the latest, when the proceeds from the 
sales of surplus real estate by the War Department will amount 
to next to nothing; and there never will be from those pro- 
ceeds enough money to house our soldiers decently. 

Mr. WARREN. I join with the Senator in asking for the 
passage of the bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, as I understand the Sen- 
ator, this money is not to be paid out for the buildings, but 
it is put in the Treasury, and thereafter Congress is to au- 
thorize the appropriations. Is that correct? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The control remains 
gress in every respect. 

Mr. McCKELLAR. I have no objection. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I desire to offer two amendments. I 
will send them up and ask that they be read in the order in 
which I have placed them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendments will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 3, at the end of the bill, it is 
proposed to insert the following: 


Sec. 2. The Secretary of War is authorized to construct barracks 
at Fort Jay, Governors Island, N. Y., for a regiment of Infantry, 
less one battalion, at a cost of not excecding $1,086,000. 


with the Con- 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, just for the purpose of 
the Recorp I think I will say something about what has bap- 
pened at Governors Island, indicating merely some of the 
conditions under which our men are Hving there. 

There is stationed at Governors Island the Sixteenth In- 
fantry, less one battalion. For several years these troops were 
housed in some old war-time barracks of flimsy construction. 
The foundations became so badly decayed that the buildings 
were unsafe for occupancy, and were condemned after careful 
inspection by a board of officers. The cost of repair of these 
buildings to make them safe was so great as to be prohibitive. 
In order to provide cover for the troops, materials was salvaged 
from Camp Dix, and with soldier labor and the purchase of such 
necessary supplies as could not be salvaged the old war-time 
storehouses on Governors Island were prepared for their occu- 
pancy. At best they were rough and crude, and they were 
neither constructed nor suitable for human habitation. They 
have constantly been a fire hazard, due to their flimsy and in- 
flammable material and their close proximity to each other, 
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On the evening of January 5, five of these buildings were 
destroyed by fire, including the ones occupied by three com- 
panies. The men in this battalion are doubled up now in three 
old, flimsy storehouses on Governors Island, which, incidentally 
ought to be, if there is one place in the whole Military Estab- 
lishment, a show place. It is the gateway of the Nation; and 
we have our men living in wretched old storehouses, and at any 
instant they may burn up. 

Half of them burned just the other day. Last year 80 officers 
were burned out at Fort Sill, and I heard just within a few 
days that another fire had occurred at.Fort Sill among the 

war-time wooden cantonments, and something like 30 more 
officers were burned out. When these fires occur, all the per- 
sonal effects of the officers and men are lost. Not one of these 
soldiers saved a thing out of that fire at Governors Island the 
. other day. The amendment I offer is for the purpose of author- 
izing a permanent construction. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Was the amendment which 
‘the Senator is now proposing considered by the committee on 
Military Affairs? . 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It was. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. It was rejected by the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No. The Budget Bureau had not made 
any recommendation with respect to the Governors Island item, 
as the fire occurred only about three weeks ago. I had the 
matter up before the Military Affairs Committee and got their 
permission to offer this amendment in the event that the 
Budget Bureau recommended it, and the Budget Bureau has 
done so. 

Mr. BINGHAM. 


Does the Senator say the committee voted 
I recollect the Senator bringing the matter before the 
committee, but the Senator will remember that I protested on 
account of the fact that the construction of permanent build- 
ings on Governors Island would lead to the impossibility of our 
ever getting that island for what is needed more than anything 
else, an airport, or at least an emergency landing field within 
five minutes of the heart of the New York financial district. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I hope I am not wrong in my recol- 
lection of what occurred in the committee. The matter was 
discussed at some length, and I certainly was given every right 
to believe that the committee would have no objection to, indeed 
would support, the offering of such an amendment to the bill, 
which it had already reported. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Iam sorry that my recollection differs from 
that of my friend. I thought that the matter was to be brought 
up to be treated at a future time. It was not voted on by the 
committee. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is true there was no vote. ‘The 
matter was discussed by every Member present. I remember 
the Senator’s observation as to the possibility of using Gov- 
ernors Island as an.airport. The two departments concerned 
say it can never be used as an airport. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I shall have to object to the building of 
permanent buildings on Governors Island until it is finally 
decided. - 

Mr. WARREN. The Senator did not object in the meeting. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I certainly did. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. This is an authorization. I hope the 
Senator will not object. There are two departments of the 
Government directly concerned in this matter, the War Depart- 
ment and the Post Office Department. Both report that the 
place is unsuitable for an airport. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, General Patrick, the head of 
the Air Corps, told the President’s Aircraft Board that Gov- 

'ernors Island was eminently suited for use as an airport. 
| Mr. WADSWORTH. General Patrick is not the War De- 
| partment. 

Mr. BINGHAM. But General Patrick speaks for their air- 
craft policy. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I will say in all frankness to the 
Senator that there is not a chance on earth for Governors 
Island to be turned into an airport. 

Mr. BINGHAM. It certainiy will not be if we build any 
more permanent buildings there. 
| Mr. WADSWORTH. If it is to be used for anything but 
! military purposes, it will go back to the State of New York. 
| Mr. BINGHAM. It can be used as an airport, just as Bolling 
| Field is, and yet be used for military purposes. 

i Mr. WADSWORTH. If the Senator wants to demolish a 
. permanent Army post on the island, tear down all the perma- 
! nent buildings, and clear all the space, and can persuade the 
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War Department and the President to support such an act and 
the Congress to approve it, he is at liberty to try. Where would 
we put the troops? . 

Mr. BINGHAM. The objection has been urged that there are 
so many buildings there now; but if we go to work and put 
permanent buildings there, then we certainly never can get that 
place for a landing field, and it could never be turned into an 
airport. At the present time there is a nine-hole golf course 
there and there is a polo ground, on very valuable land. It is 
much more needed for the purposes of an airport. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President, do I understand that the 
Senator objects to this bill? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I do not object to the consideration of the 
bill, but I do object to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the next 
amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. 
to—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think it is not quite fair to say that 
the amendment has been agreed to. The Senator from Con- 
necticut has objected to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment was agreed 
to prior to the objection made by the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I endeavored to get the floor. There 
was nothing said about Governors Island in the amendment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Oh, yes; it was most distinctly read 
by the clerk that it was Governors Island. In order to describe 
the station, I read from a portion of the letter of the Secretary 
of War. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from Connecti- 
cut will expound his views here, because we may feel that the 
Senator from New York is wrong; we do not know. I would 
like to hear both sides. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I feel very much embarrassed at opposing 
the Senator from New York in this matter, because he and I 
have been together on almost everything. But this matter is 
one that concerns the progress of aviation more than any other 
one thing I can think of. At the present time the only reason 
why aviation is not succeeding, so far as New York is con- 
cerned, is that there is no land that we can use so that those 
using it would be nearer than within about an hour and 25 
minutes or an hour and a half of the center of the financial 
district. The business men want to get to New York in a 
hurry to see their bankers and will not use aviation, because 
the landing field is an hour and a half away from the center of 
the city, and they can get by train to within five or six minutes 
of the center of the city. 

It has been often spoken of, and there are people in New 
York very much interested in it, who believe that although 
there is not room enough on Governors Island for the Govern- 
ment to have a large air port there, with many hangars, we 
ean clear away some of the temporary buildings and the débris 
of the old buildings which have recently been burned down and 
put the soldiers on Staten Island, where there is plenty of 
room and where they will be within 25 minutes of New York 
City in case of a riot call instead of within 5 minutes, as they 
are at the present time. They believe that it will be much 
better to put the soldiers on Staten Island and to leave as much 
space as possible. certainly a hundred acres, for an emergency 
landing field where planes can go and deposit their passengers 
and may call for them and take them out again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
Connecticut has expired. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I may say that the Post Office Depart- 
ment says it would not send the airplane mail there. The 
fogs and other things are such that they would never use it. 
I myself introduced a bill to make Governors Island available 
for an airport last year, indicating that I was perfectly willing 
to have it used by the Government in one form or another, 
and that is the reception it got from the departments con- 
cerned. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will say to the 
Senator from Connecticut that the parliamentary situation is 
that the amendment had been declared adopted prior to the 
objection made by him. The clerk will state the next amend- 
ment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. Following the amendment just agreed 
to add a new section, as follows: 


Sec. 3. That in order to make further provision for the military 
post construction fund established by the act approved March 12, 1926, 
the Secretary of War is authorized to cause to be retransferred to the 
War Department, subject to the approval of the President, all real 
property heretofore transferred, since January 1, 1919, from the War 
Department to other departments, bureaus, branches, or activities of 
the Governnrent and no longer actually and necessarily required for 
their use, respectively, and upon the retransfer to the War Department 


Following the amendment just agreed 
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of any such property, to sell the same, subject to the conditions pro- 
vided in the said act of March 12, 1926, and to deposit the proceeds 
of such sales to the credit of the said military post construction fund. 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I move that the vote by 
which the first amendment offered was agreed to be recon- 
sidered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. The question now is on agree- 
ing to the first amendment proposed by the Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, does the Senator desire 
to have a roll call on it? The thing is to know what to do 
with these men. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Put them on Staten Island. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. We do not own any land on Staten 
Island, and there is not the slightest chance that we could get 
a bill through at this session of Congress to buy land for a 
new Army post on Staten Island or anywhere else. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Where is the First Division stationed? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is scattered all around. Headquar- 
ters are, I think, at Fort Wadsworth. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Do we own the land there? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is a small reservation. The depart- 
ment would have the greatest difficulty in finding room enough 
for another regiment there, and erecting buildings for that 
purpose. It is a seacoast fortification, a coast defense. If this 
amendment does not go through, it will mean that that bat- 
talion of Infantry will have to live a whole y.ar more doubled 
up with their companions of the other battalion in a perfectly 
disgraceful condition. There is no other place to send them. 

The War Department feels that this should be done; the 
President believes it is the proper thing to do, he has approved 
of this matter; and the Post Office Department says it will 
not use Governors Island as an airport for airplane mail. 

The Senator from Connecticut thinks that Governors Island 
should be cleared off and turned into an airport. I do not 
mean to disparage the Senator's judgment, but I can not find 
anybody else who thinks that way. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment on page 3, after line 5. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on the 
second amendment proposed by the Senator from New York. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President. I have very hurriedly read 
the second amendment. I would like to ascertain from the 
chairman of the committee the object of it. I have had oppor- 
tunity to read it only very hastily. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. In years gone by the War Department 
has transferred to other departments parcels of real estate of 
varying sizes, and in some cases it has turned out since those 
transfers that the other departments do not need the land. 
This amendment will permit the retransfer of those unneeded 
lands by those departments back to the War Department, and 
then their sale by the War Department, the proceeds to go into 
the post construction fund, the transfer having the approval 
of the President. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Does this apply to lands in reservations 
which were acquired prior to the recent war? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It applies to lands acquired at any 
time. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I dislike very much to op- 
pose the amendment, but I think it would be better to leave 
that amendment off the bill at the present time. Without 
having a little opportunity to investigate it, we can not de- 
termine just how far-reaching it would be. I know in one or 
two instances bills have been introduced and amendments have 
been proposed covering real estate formerly held by the War 
Department, or held by the Goverment, in reservations, which 
would infringe upon the rights of the States in different locali- 
ties throughout the country. I do not know whether this, in 
its application, would do that or not, but there is a possibility 
of it doing so. I am opposed to the amendment, and hope it 
will be defeated, under the circumstances. 

Mr. HARRIS. May I ask the Senator whether under this 
amendment, the Secretary of War would have the authority to 
sell an Army post? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No. 

Mr. HARRIS. Or an arsenal? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the second amendment proposed by the Senator from New 
York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 
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The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the 
bill to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Senate bill 4941 will be indcfi- 
hnitely postponed. 


PROTECTION OF FISH IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The bill (S. 5059) for the further protection of fish in the 
District of Coluinbia, and for other purposes, was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Re it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the act of May 17, 1898, entitled 
“An act for the protection of fish in the District of Columbia,” etc., 
as amended by the act of March 3, 1901, entitled “An act to amend 
the acts for the protection of birds, game, and fish in the District of 
Columbia,” be, and the same is hereby, further amended so as to read 
ag follows: 

“Sec. 2. That no person shall catch or kill in the waters of the 
Potomac River or its tributaries within the District of Columbia any 
black bass (otherwise known as green bass and chub) (crappie, other- 
wise known as calico bass and strawberry bass), between the ist day of 
January and the 29th day of May of each year, nor have in possession 
nor expose for sale any of said species between the dates aforesaid, 
nor catch or kill any of said species of fish at any other time during 
the year except by angling, nor catch nor kill any of the aforesaid 
species by what are known as out lines or trot lines, having a succes- 
sion of hooks or devices.” 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS 


The bill (H. R. 11601) granting pensions and increase of 
pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army 
and Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than 
the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors, and 
so forth. was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Pensions 
with an amendment at the top of page 16, to insert: 


The name of Thomas Rea, late of Company D, Eighth Regiment 
United States Volunteer Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Mary L. Simmons, widow of Thomas H. Simmons, late 
of the United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 
per month. 

The name of Myra K. Emmons, widow of Ralph R. Emmons, late of 
United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month, and $2 per month for each child under 16 years of age. 

The name of Pearl Brown, late of Company M, Second Regiment 
Nebraska Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month. , 

The name of Eugene S. Mattoon, late of Company C, Seventeenth 
Regiment United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $6 per month. 

The name of Hannah Vandenburg. widow of George W. Vandenburg, 
late of Company C, Thirteenth Regiment United States Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Mary Ann Stapleton, of Cedar Key, Fla., widow of 
Alexander Stapleton, late of Captain TPelots’' Florida Mounted Volun- 
teers, Indian war, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Frank Brown, late of Company D, Third Regiment 
Infantry, Wisconsin National Guard, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $12 per month. 

The name of Esther Ann Hill Morgan, helpless and dependent 
daughter of John Hill, late of Captain Clark's and McCumber's eom- 
panies, New York Volunteer Militia, War of 1812, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Alma A. Woods, mother of Lewis A. Woods, late of 
Troop K, Third Regiment United States Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Thomas M. Halpin, late of Eighty-fifth Company, 
United States Coast Artillery, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $8 per month. 

The name of (Charles D. Stearns, late of Company D, Twenty-second 
Regiment United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $6 per month. 

The name of William G. Camp, late of Company L, Twenty-first 
Regiment, and Company G, Thirteenth Regiment, United States In- 
fantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of 
that he is now receiving. 

The name of Fred Bronson, late of Company G, Twelfth United 
States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $6 per month. 

The name of Joseph A. Libby, late of Troop F, Twelfth Regiment 
Vnited States Cavalry, United States Army, and pay him a peusion 
ut the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now recciving. 
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The name of Mary Byard, widow of James F. Byard, late of Com- 
pany H, Second Regiment United States Cavalry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Clara Morilon, widow of John Morilon, late of Company 
F, Tenth Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Richmond Bridges, late of Company K, Tenth Regiment 
United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Alfred Haught, late of Capt. G. W. Stevens’s company, 
Texas Rangers. and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Sophronia Richard, Live Oak, Fla., widow of Joseph R. 
Richard, late of Capt. W. Watterman’s company, Florida Mounted Vol- 
unteers, Indian war, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of James Broderick, late of Company D, Eighth Regiment 
United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

The name of Clare D. Fielding, late of the United States Navy, regu- 
lar establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $18 per month 
in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Mathew Peterschell, late of Battery L, Fifth Regiment 
United States Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month, 

The name of Joseph Hoegeman, late of Troop K, Seventh United 
States Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 
per month. 

The name of John H. Jackson, late of Company B, Second Regiment - 
West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $10 per month. 

The name of Mellisa Clay, dependent mother of Wyatt L. Clay, late 
of Company A, Twentieth Regiment United States Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Mary Helena Hallock, a nurse in the war with Spain, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Walter Howard, late of Company C, Third Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $6 per month. 

The name of Thomas E. Roberts, late of Sixteenth Company Coast 
Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George W. Wolf, late of Company D, general recruiting 
service of United States Army, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$6 per month. 

The name of Christopher Smith, late of Company F, Twenty-second 

Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $6 per month. 

The name of William Babr, late of Company F, Fourth Regiment 
United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month. 

The name of Lee A. Scalf, late of Troops C and M, Thirteenth Regi- 
ment United States Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 
per month, 

The name of Matthew Holmes, late of Battery D, Fourth Regiment 
United States Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $6 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Jennie R. Dorsey, mother of Robert A. Dorsey, late of 
the United States Marine Corps, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month. 

The name of Charies Prentiss, late of Company I, Second United 
States Dragoons, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of John A. Putnam, late of One hundred and eighteenth 
Company and Thirty-fifth Company, Fortress Monroe, Va., and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Jacob Miller, late of Troop L, Sixth Regiment United 
States Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $6 per month. 

The name of Floyd A. Honaker, late of Battery E, Fourth Regiment 
United States Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth M. Friend, dependent mother of Frederick F. 
Friend, late of the United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month in Heu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Russel Boyd Powers, late of United States Navy. 
pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Anne Christofferson, helpless and dependent widow of 
Peter J. Christofferson, late of Utah Militia Cavalry, Indian wars, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month from March 4, 1917. 

The name of Jennie M. Chambers, dependent mother of Claire H. 
Chambers, late a wagoner, Supply Company, Wyoming Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of B. L. Schmiedemann, late of Company B, First Regiment 
Nebraska National Guard, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 
per month. 
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The name of Warren E. Harvey, late of Companies A and F, Nine- 
teenth Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Francis M. Rogers, late of Company A, Nineteenth Regi- 
ment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Mallie C. Fikes, late of Company E, Signal Corps, United 
States Army, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Ada A. Long, widow of James A. Long, late of Com- 
pany E, Tenth Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Edyth M. Hulme, widow of Commander Walter O. 
Hulme, late of United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Daniel Flynn, late of Capt. M. J. Flynn’s Minnesota Citi- 
zens Volunteers, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Eva S. Coe, widow of Almon B. Coe, late of Company E, 
Third Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of William F. Schmadeka, late of Company A, Second Regi- 
ment Idaho Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month. 

The name of Carl Olson, late of United States Navy, Regular Estab- 
lishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Robert McQueen, late of Company G, Twenty-seventh 
Regiment, and Company F, Twenty-sixth Regiment, United States Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $10 per month. 

The name of Anna S. Tenney, widow of Ammon M. Tenney, late of 
Capt. James Andrus’s company, Utah Militia, during the Indian wars, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

_The name of Thomas J, Clancy, late of Company G, Twelfth Regi- 
ment United States Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $6 per month. 

The name of Rosanna McWhorter, widow of John S. McWhorter, late 
of Company E, Lieut. B. S. Foster’s Texas Frontier Battalion, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Harry B. Guyton, late of Company K, Fortieth Regi- 
ment United States Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. . 

The name of Annie Young, widow of Albert Young, late of Company 
C, Twenty-sixth Regiment United States Infantry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Charles H. Woodward, late of Company F, United States 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $6 per month. 

The name of Elizabeth Wolford, widow of Albert T. Wolford, late of 
Company C, Nineteenth Regiment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Shadle, widow of William Shadle, late of Capt. 
L. L. Tackitt’s company, Parker County Texas Minute Men, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

‘The name of Mary E. Ludrick, widow of George F, Ludrick, late of 
Company F, Second Regiment United States Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $15 per month, 

The name of Elizabeth Franklin, widow of Charles M. Franklin, late 
of the Hospital Corps, 2:d pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month, and $2 additional for each minor child under 16 years of age. 

The name of George Slifer, late of Company K, Fourth Regiment 
United States Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Harry C. Clifford, sr., late of Company F, Fourth Regi- 
ment United States Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 
per month. 

The name of Margaret Rupple, mother of the late William Rupple, 
late of Company E, Seventeenth Regiment United States Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. l 

The name of Bessie B. H. Cotten, widow of Lyman W. Cotten, late 
line officer, United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month in leu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Charles W. Anderson, late of Company H, Signal Corps, 
United States Army, regular establishment, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $75 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Thomas Armstrong, late of Company C, Eighth Regiment 
United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $6 per 
month. 

The name of Elizabeth P. Blinn, widow of Edmund R. Blinn, late of 
the United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

. The name of Eleanor D. S. Young, widow of John S. E. Young, late 
retired officer, Ufited States Army, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$40 per month ín lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Joseph L. Baxter, late a scout with the United States 
Army, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 
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The name of Cad W. Savage, late of United States Navy, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Willie G. Johnson, late of headquarters detachment, 
Combat Train, First Battery, Fifth Company, United States Field Ar- 
tillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Charles Oakley, late of Company G, Second Regiment 
United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $6 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Rosa Kemp, widow of Willie E. Kemp, United States 
Navy, regular establishment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 
per month, and an additional $2 a month for each minor child until 
they attain the age of 16 years. 

The name of Charles A. Bills, late of Company K, Ninetcenth Regi- 
ment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John Albert Fritz, late of United States Navy, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $10 per month. 

The name of Henry Schlaefer, late of Company I, Twenty-first Regi- 
ment United States Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Charles Diesron, late of Troop K, Eighth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month. 

The name of Charles C. Chandler, late of Company B, Fourteenth 
Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Emma G. Creme, widow of John Creme, late of Troop 
L, Third United States Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month in licu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of John Mack, late of Company D, Sixth Regiment United 
States Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Charles W. Coleman, late of Ninth Company United 
States Coast Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John Rose, late of Battcry F, Fourth Regiment United 
States Artillery, and later of Company 22 of the recruiting service, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. . 

The name of Julius Rosch, late of Capt. A. C. Laird’s Company F, 
Third Regiment New Mexico Militia, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Lula E. Winans, widow of Jeremiah A. Winans, late of 
U. S. S. Brooklyn, United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $12 pcr month. 

. The name of Lawrence Holford, late of the United States Navy, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Aline Phillips, late a nurse in the Medical Department, 
United States Army, war with Spain, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Clarence E. Carpenter, late of Troop F, Fifth Regiment 
United States Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month. 

The name of McKinley Cook, late of Company L, Nineteenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 
per month. a 

The name of Oliver C. Sell, late of Company B, First Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month. 

The name of Lawrence J. Waterhouse, late of Troop B, Seventh 
Regiment United States Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month. 

The name of Mary A. Cantillion, dependent mother of John Can- 
tillion, late of Company H, First Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of John L, Delaney, late of Company L, Twenty-second 
Regiment Kansas Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month. 

The name of John F. Furrow, late of Company K, Forty-ninth Regi- 
ment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month. 

The name of Lloyd Kirkman, helpless son of William H. Kirkman, 
late of Company D, Second Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $12 a month, and at the death of the 
mother to be continued on the roll at ‘$20 per month. 

The name of Albert Steinhauser, late of Company B, Forty-fifth 
Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $65 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Baptista Pourier, interpreter and scout during Indian 
troubles from 1870 to August, 1880, in connection with Fourth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $15 
per month. 

The name of George Cuts-Half, late of Troop L, Third Regiment 
United States Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $10 per 
month. 
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The name of Carl B. McQueen, late of Twenty-second Company, 
United States Coast Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month. 

The name of Philip F. Wells, chief of scouts and interpreter, Ninth 
Regiment United States Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month. 

The name of Henrietta Steele, widow of Jonathan M. Steele, late of 
Company I, Fortieth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. i 

The name of Louis De Witt, who served in detachment of Indian 
scouts, United States Army. and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Honore Marois. late of Troop C, Seventh Regiment 


United States Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 per 


month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John Mosley, late first lieutenant Company A, Barbour 
County, Kans., State Militia, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 
per month. 

The name of Lester L. Karns, late of Company M, Eighteenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $6 
per month. 

The name of Virginia L. Bramble, widow of Downer T. Bramble, late 
of First Regiment Dakota Militia, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of William M. Davis, late of Troop B, First Regiment 
United States Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $6 per 
month. 

The name of James H. C. O’Hare, late of Company D, First Battalion 
Nevada Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Lance A. Chaldecott, late of the United States Marine 
Corps, and pay him a pension at the rate of $40 per month. 

The name of Carrie McFoster, widow of George McFoster, late of 
U. S. S. Yantic, United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $12 per month. 

: The name of Daniel Lynch, late of Company I, Thirteenth Regiment 
United States Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month. : 

The name of Lena Lenning, widow of John Lenning, late of Company 
H, One hundred and fiftieth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 


Mr. BRUCE. 
bill. 

Mr. NORBECK. This is an omnibus pension bill, taking in 
Spanish War veterans and veterans of the Regular Army only. 

Mr. BRUCE. It is very obvious it is a pension bill, because 
it states it is a pension bill. That is not the sort of an explana- 
tion I wanted. 

Mr. NORBECK. I am just telling the Senator that it is a 
pension bill that takes in Spanish War veterans and Regular 
Army veterans. There are no Civil War veterans included in 
it, except one name, which was inserted by mistake, and which 
I was just rising to ask to have stricken out. The total cost 
of the bill is less than $37,000. 

Mr. BRUCE. I would have no disposition to object to it 
because it would affect veterans of the Civil War. 

Mr. NORBECK. It passed the House at the last session, 
and has been here a long time. It covers pretty nearly every 
State in the Union, a few deserving cases which could not be 
reached by the general law. I want to perfect the amendment 
by striking off the last name, that of Lena Lenning, the widow 
of John Lenning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the 
amendment to the amendment. . 

The CHEF CLERK. On page 32, strike out lines 1, 2, 3, and 4, 
as follows: 


The name of Lena Lenning, widow of John Lenning, late of Company 
H, One hundred and fiftieth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 


I would like to have some explanation of the 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Does the bill cover any World 
War veterans? 

Mr. NORBECK. It does not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 
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' AMENDMENT OF MERCHANT MARINE ACT 


The bill (S. 3896) to amend section 11 of the merchant marine 
act, 1920, and to complete the construction loan fund author- 
ized by that section, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let the bill go over. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, will the Senator 
withhold his objection for a moment? 

Mr. BRUCE. I object. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Will the Senator withhold his 
objection or has he looked into the bill to such an extent that 
he vine adhere to the objection even though I make my state- 
ment? 

Mr. BRUCE. I shall be glad to hear the explanation of 
the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am perfectly willing to have the Senator 
make his explanation, but the bill has a provision in it to 
which I would not agree. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Will the Senator indicate what 
it is? I might agree to have it stricken out. There is one 
amendment which I propose to offer to the bill myself. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The purpose of the bill is shown in the 
following language on page 2: 


Whereas the construction loan fund is effective in promoting the 
policy declared in the first section of the merchant marine act, 1920, 
particularly the policy that the American merchant marine shall be 
ultimately owned and operated privately by citizens of the United 
States. 


I am opposed to that provision. I am opposed to the pur- 
pose which it would carry out. I do not believe we will 
have an American merchant marine pnless the Government 
operates it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
out that provision. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I know that. but the measure carries out 
the purposes of the preamble. For that reason I would be 
unwilling to have the bill passed under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Very well; I shall not take the 
time of the Senate to explain it now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will go over on ob- 
jection of the Senator from Tennessee. 


WIDENING OF NICHOLS AVENUE, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The bill (S. 4727) to provide for the widening of “Nichols 
Avenue between Good Hope Road and S Street SE. in the 
District of Columbia, was considered in Committee of the 
Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That under and in accordance with the provi- 
sions of subchapter 1 of Chapter XV of the Code of Law for the 
District of Columbia, the Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
be, and they are hereby, authorized and directed to institute in the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia a proceeding in rem to 
condemn all of those pieces or parcels of land taxed as lots Nos. 
816, 821, and 834, and the following described part of that parcel 
of land taxed as lot No. 833, in square No. 5601, beginning for the 
same at the southwest corner of said lot No. 833 in square 
5601, said point of beginning being in the easterly line of Nichols 
Avenue, 60 feet wide, aS now publicly owned, and running thence 
wit said easterly line of Nichols “Avenue, north 19 degrees 15 minutes 
15 seconds east 9.39 feet; thence leaving said easterly line of Nichols 
Avenue, and running with the northwesterly line of said lot No. 833, 
north 39 degrees 28 minutes east 17.39 feet; thence with the north- 
erly line of said lot No. 833 south 76 degrees 36 minutes 30 seconds 
east one and no one-hundredths feet; thence ‘leaving said northerly 
line of said lot No. 833, and running south 19 degrees 15 minutes 
15 seconds west 25.13 feet to the southerly line of lot No. 838; 
thence with said southerly line, north 76 degrees 36 minutes 30 sec- 
onds west 7.04 feet to the point of beginning as shown on the plat 
books of the surveyor’s office of the District of Columbia, for the 
widening of Nichols Avenue between Good Hope Road and S Street SE. 

If the entire amount found to be due and awarded by the jury in 
such proceeding as damages for and in respect of the land condemned 
for the widening of Nichols Avenue between Good Hope Road and 
S Street SE., plus the costs and expenses of the proceeding here- 
under, is greater than the amount of benefits assessed. then the 
amount of such excess shall be paid out of the revenues of the 
District of Columbia, but it shall be optional with the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia to abide by the verdict of the jury, or 
at any time before the final ratification and confirmation of the 
verdict, to enter a voluntary dismissal of the cause. 

Sec, 2. That the appropriation contained in the District of Columbia 
appropriation act for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927 (Public, No. 
205, 69th Cong.), for the opening, extension, or widening of streets, 
avenues, roads, er highways in accordance with the plan of the per- 


I am perfectly willing to strike 
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manent system of highways in that portion of the District of Columbia 
outside of the cities of Washington and Georgetown, is hereby made 
available to pay the awards and expenses under this act, and the 
amounts assessed as benefits, when collected, shall be covered into the 
Treasury to the credit of the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 3. That the act approved January 15, 1925, entitled “An act 
to provide for the widening of Nichols Avenue between Good Hope 
Road and S Street SE.,” be, and the same is hereby, repealed, and the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia are authorized and directed 
to discontinue and abandon the proceeding heretofore instituted by them 
under this act, known as District court cause No. 1721. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, Or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

BIENNIAL INDEX TO STATE LEGISLATION 


The bill (S. 3634) providing for the preparation of a biennial 
=a to State legislation was considered as in Committee of the 
WV hole, 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on the 
Judiciary with amendments, on page 1, line 6, after the word 
“biennium,” to insert the words “ together with a supplemental 
digest of the more important legislation of the period,” and in 
line 10 to strike out “ $25,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“ $30,000,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Librarian of Congress is hereby author- 
ized and directed to prepare and to report to Congress biennially an 
index to the legislation of the States of the United States enacted dur- 
ing the biennium, together with a supplemental digest of the more im- 
portant legislation of the period. 

Src. 2. There is hereby nuthorized to be appropriated annually for 
carrying out the provisions of this act the sum of $30,000, to remain 
available until expended. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL DAY 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 65) to provide for a national 
agricultural day was announced as next in order. 

Mr. FESS. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will go 
over on the objection of the Senator from Ohio. 


SURVEYS, ETC., OF LANDS IN WYOMING 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 131) authorizing the making 
of surveys, plans, and estimates for the irrigation of certain 


lands in the State of Wyoming under terms of the Colorado 


River compact, and for other purposes, was announced as 
.next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I would like to ask my friend 
from Wyoming whether the joint resolution would commit the 
Government to any expenditure for the purpose of developing 
private lands and whether it would interfere with the rights 
of other States lower down to the waters of the Colorado 
River and its tributaries. I have never seen the joint resolu- 
tion until just this moment. 

Mr. KENDRICK. The joint resolution was considered by 
the Commiitee on Irrigation and Reclamation and approved 
without an opposing vote, and was reported favorably to the 
Senate. It has the approval of the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, the Secretary of the Interior, and the Com- 
missioner of Reclamation. It involves an investigation in 
reference to the storage capacity of eight great mountain lakes, 
together with more detailed information in connection with 
one of the greatest reclamation projects in the country by the 
Commissioner of Reclamation. It has no purpose whatever 
except to make investigation and surveys in the State of 
Wyoming, and deals only with the waters which have their 
origin in that State. It involves information which the Reela- 
mation Bureau is anxious to obtain. The joint resolution 
should prevail because of the necessity for having the infor- 
mation. 

Mr. KING. It is to deal with the public lands? 

Mr. KENDRICK. With the public lands exclusively aud 
with waters of the Green River and its tributaries which have 
their source in the State of Wyoming. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole. The joint resolution had 
been reported from the Committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion with amendments, on page 10, after the word “the” to 
insert the word “ proposed’; on page 2, line 19, to strike out 
section 2 and insert in lieu thereof a new section 2, as follows: 
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Sec. 2. For carrying out the purposes of this act the sum of $25,000, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated out of any money in the United States Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated. 


So as to read: 


Whereas under the terms of the Colorado River compact as drafted 
at Santa Fe, N. Mex., and executed by the Colorado River Commission 
November 24, 1922, subject to subsequent approval by the iegislatures 
of the respective States represented and by the Congress of tie United 
States, there is apportioned from the Colorado River system in per- 
petuity to the upper basin the exclusive beneficial consumption of 
7,500,000 acre-feet of water per annum; and 

Whereas in a report dated October, 1916, by a board of review, con- 
sisting of Elwood Mead, E. G. Hopson, and J. B. True, under the terms 
of a cooperative agreement entered into June 1, 1915, between the 
United States and the State of Wyoming, it is stated that in the State 
of Wyoming not less than one-half million acres of good land in addi- 
tion to that now irrigated is clearly practicable for irrigation from an 
engineering and economic standpoint whenever a demand for their 


-development shall arise: Now, therefore, be it 


Resolved, etc., That the Commissioner of the Bureau of Reclamation, 
under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, is authorized and 
directed to make surveys, plans, and estimates for the irrigation of 
such lands in the State of Wyoming as may be suseeptible of irriga- 
tion from the Colorado River system, as a part of plans for the utiliza- 
tion of the 7,500,000 acre-feet of water apportioned to the upper basin 
of the stream under the terms of the proposed Colorado River com- 
pact, and to such end to make examinations, surveys, and estimates 
for irrigation work for storage, diversion, and development of waters 
on the watershed of the Green River and its tributaries in the State 
of Wyoming, including the following lakes, Boulder, Burnt, Fremont, 
Willow, New Fork, Soda, Half Moon, and Payette, and to report to 
Congress as soon as practicable the results of his investigations. 

Sec. 2. For carrying out the purposes of this act the sum of $25,000, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the United States Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated. ‘ 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended 
and the amendments were concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered te be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 


PAVING ASSESSMENTS IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I ask permission to return to 
Calendar No. 1184, the bill (H. R. 11174) to amend section 8 
of the act of September 1, 1916 (39 Stat. L. p. 716), and for 
other purposes. This is a House bill relating to paving assess- 
ments in the District of Columbia. I agreed that it might go 
over until it should be better understood. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What is the bill? 

Mr. PHIPPS. It relates to repaving where the street paving 
is worn out. It relates to what is called the Borland amend- 
ment which, as the Senator may recall, has been contested in 
the courts and a decision rendered, I believe, which involves 
the constitutionality of the law. The Commissioners of the 
District recommend the bill. It has passed the House and 
has the approval of the committee of the Senate. 

Mr. BRUCE. The object is to relieve abutting property 
owners from assessments for the replacement of paving. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is that in accordance with the Supreme 
Court holding? 

Mr. BRUCE. I can not say. 

Mr. PHIPPS. My understanding is that the case has not 
yet reached the Supreme Court. It has been passed on by the 
lower court. 

Mr. KING. I would like to ask the Senator from Colorado 
if there was not some basis for the Borland Act. Certainly 
Congress would not have passed an act so important as the 
Borland Act without good reason. If there was good reason 
for the passage of it, are we entirely justified now in repealing 
it? I express no opinion. I would like to have some infor- 
mation. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I will say to the Senator that I was not a 
Member of the Senate when that act was passed and became 
a law, but during the eight years that I have been here I have 
heard nothing but criticism of the method. It has been pointed 
out repeatedly that this is the only city of its size where the 
cost of repaving is charged in the manner in which it is 
charged in the District of Columbia. It is not the common 
practice at all. It is the exceptional thing. It may have been 
that it became a law at the time the city was in desperate 
straits for finances, as we know that some years ago the Federal 
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Government was compelled to take over control in order to 
straighten out matters and pay off the indebtedness which had 
accrued. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection. the Senate, as in Committee of the 
ble proceeded to consider the bill, which was read as 
ollows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 8 of the act of September 1, 1916 
(39 Stat. L. p. 716), is hereby amended by adding the following: 

“Third. That no frontage of abutting property, on which a legal 
assessment for paving or repaving has been levied and paid hereunder, 
shall be liable to any further assessment hereunder on account of the 
replacement of such pavement.” 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL DAY 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, a moment ago I objected to 
ealendar No, 1287, the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 65) to pro- 
vide for a national agricultural day. In looking over the report 
I find that it specifically provides against it being a national 
holiday, and therefore I withdraw my objection and ask unani- 
mous consent to return to its consideration. 

Mr. KING. What is the purpose of the joint resolution, 
then? 

Mr. FESS. Just to make observations for the general benefit 
of agriculture, making it a day that is to be known as agricul- 
tural day. If it were to be made a holiday, I would object 
to it. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, the measure originated with 
agricultural organizations. The National Grange at its national 
convention a year ago asked for the enactment of such a law, 
and every farm organization represented in Washington came 
before the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry asking for 
the passage of the bill. As the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess] 
has said, it specifically provides that it shall not be regarded 
as a legal holiday. 

Mr. KING. I should like to know what authority the Presi- 
dent of the United States has to issue the address or proclama- 
tion or whatever it may be denominated on a given day. What 
does it do? What good is it? Where is his authority? I 
have no objection if the governors of the States wish to do such 
a thing. It might be an excellent thing for them to commend 
agriculture and set apart a legal holiday for the States. But I 
question the power of the Federal Government to set aside such 
a holiday. The Federal Government has no right to say that 
any day shall be a holiday. That is a matter for the States 
to decide. It seems to me this is good deal of a gesture, and a 
very feeble gesture at that, which will accomplish no good and 
has no authority behind it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President. may I call the 
attention of the Senator from Utah that it could only be opera- 
tive in the District of Columbia and the Territories. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator advise us that it is operative 
only in the District of Columbia and the Territories? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I should say so. I quite agree 
with the Senator from Utah that the Congress has no right to 
enact legislation providing that a certain day shall be a holiday. 

Mr. KING. If this is just a declaration of the Federal Gov- 
ernment applicable to the District of Columbia—of course we 
are all farmers here, especially when we talk about farm leg- 
islation—I presume we might let it go through. It Seems to 
me it is a very unwise thing and really absurd. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I see no reason why we 
should not pass the joint resolution, as it affects only the 
farming organizations of the country. In fact, I think the 
Congress should do everything possible to eneourage agricul- 
ture. We have set aside as a legal holiday what is known as 
Labor Day. The institution of that holiday was brought about 
very largely as a result of the efforts of union labor. It is 
considered a great day throughout the country and should be 
a great day throughout the country. In my State we have no 
legal holiday more generally observed or that is appreciated 
and enjoyed more than Labor Day. I think that is true as to 
a very large number of States throughout the Union. I am in 
favor of paying a very large tribute to agriculture and to the 
farmers. 

In the State of Florida some time ago we enacted legislation 
setting aside a certain day as farmers’ day. On that day the 
people of the rural districts assemble with their friends and 
have picnics and barbecues, and gather in friendly association 
for the purpose of trying to stimulate and encourage greater 
and wider interest in agriculture. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 


Is there objection to the 
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Mr. TRAMMELL. I have only five minutes. I believe we 
should adopt the resolution. So far as I am concerned, I am in 
favor of making a legal holiday for-the farmers of the country, 
designated either as farmers’ day or agricultural day. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
how many farmers there are in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I am not talking about the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Florida has adopted such a law and we 
are free to do it in every other State, but how many farmers 
are there in the District of Columbia to whom the measure 
would apply? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. If we apply a technical interpretation, a 
hair-splitting construction. it might be considered to be re- 
stricted to the District of Columbia; but the resolution in its 
purport and its effect is to apply throughout the entire country. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Then I am opposed to it. That is a 
matter for the States to determine. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I am not in favor of twisting its meaning 
and purpose by any technical or hair-splitting construction. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
unanimous-consent request of the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. KING. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah ob- 
jects, and the joint resolution remains on the calendar. 


MEETINGS OF BENEVOLENT AND OTHER DISTRICT SOCIETIES 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole. proceeded to con- 
Sider the bill (S. 3774) to permit meetings of societies—benevo- 
lent, educational, etec.—organized under the laws of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to be held outside of said District, which 
was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Code of Law for the District of Colum- 
bia be, and the same is hereby, amended by inserting another section, 
to be known as section 601a, which shall read as follows: 

“Sec. 601a. Any society heretofore or hereafter organized under 
section 599 of the Code of Law for the District of Columbia, for benevo- 
lent, charitable, educational, literary, musical, scientific, religious, or 
missionary purposes, including societies formed for mutual improve- 
ment, or for the promotion of the arts, may provide in its by-laws 
that meetings of its trustees, directors, or managers, or meetings of 
its members, may be held outside of the District of Columbia, and all 
business transacted at such meetings shall be valid in all respects as if 
such meetings were held within said District.” 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

POSTAGE ON PRIVATE MAILING MATTER 


The bill (H. R. 13446) to restore the rate of postage of 1 
cent each to private mailing or post cards was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. WILLIS. Let the bill go over. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ohio 
withhold his objection to the bill? 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, this bill was discussed this 
afternoon by the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses]. 
Obviously we can not pass this general postal rate bill to-night ; 
so what is the use of spending time on it? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I should like very much to make a state- 
ment to the Senators present here to-night in reference to the 
bill- 

Mr. WILLIS. I have no objection to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee making a statement, but we can not consider the bill 
to-night. j 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, this bill—and I will take 
only a moment to explain what it contains, because it does not 
seem to be very fully understood by many Senators—is the 
result of more than two years’ work on the part of the joint 
postal commission, consisting of three Members of the Senate 
and three Members of the House of Representatives. It will 
be recalled that on February 28, 1925, we passed a bill increas- 
ing the salaries of postal employees, and at the same time, at 
the President’s request, we passed a bill increasing the rates on 
certain classes of mail matter in order, as it was thought, to 
obtain enough money with which to pay the salary increases. 
As a matter of fact, the rates were raised so high on certain 
classes of postal matter that something like a billion pieces 
were tuken from the mails and forwarded by other methods 
of transportation. 

We had the same overhead, the same salaries, and the same 
expenses, with a reduction of something like a billion pieces in 
the mail carried; I think, to be accurate, eight hundred and 
some odd million pieces. For instance, the rates on third-class 
mail matter were raised from 1 cent for 2 ounces to a cent and 
a half. The result of that increase was not only to keep 
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millions of pieces of that class of matter out of the postal de- 
partment but to put a great many concerns in this country 
entirely out of business. Take another illustration. 

Mr, MAYFIELD. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Tennessee yield to me? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Just a moment, please. I have but five 
minutes, and I hope the Senator will let me proceed. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. I wish to ask, Is there any objection to 
the consideration of the bill? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not know of any objection, and I am 
quite sure there will not be when the bill is explained. 

Take another phase of the matter. Take post cards, for 
instance, the rate on which was increased from 1 cent to 2 
cents. The result was that instead of making money on post 
cards we lost money. 

The ordinary normal increase in the postal revenues every 
year is 7 per cent, to be accurate, seven and two one-hun- 
dredths per cent. The first year after this increase in the rates 
was made instead of having that normal increase we had a 
very much smaller inerease. In my judgment the result is 
that we are losing very large sums of money because of the 
increased rate. 

The’ purpose of this bill is to go back to what are known 
as the 1920 rates. We propose to restore the 1-cent rate on 
post cards; to restore the 1920 rates on second-class mail mat- 
ter; in part, to restore the rates on third-class matter; and 
to restore the rates on parcels post to what they were in 1920. 

In other words, it is proposed to take off the 2-cent sur- 
charge on parcels post. I believe that those decreases in the 
rates instead of reducing the postal revenue will largely in- 
crease it. It will restore the old order of 7 per cent annual 
increase, With that 7 per cent annual increase, in a short 
time our postal system will be self-sustaining and we shall not 
have deficiencies such as we now have. I hope no Senator 
will object to the consideration of the bill. I am quite sure 
that if Senators had gone into it with the care that the joint 
postal commission has done they would permit the passage of 
re bill. I hope that no objection will be made to its considera- 

on. 

hi PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator's time has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, of course I shall object to the 
consideration of an important bill of this kind, which proposes 
to increase the postal deficit by $38,000,000, a bill which in the 
case of second-class mail, for example, upon which there was a 
deficit last year of about $83,000,000, increases the deficit 
$8,000,000 more. Does the Senator expect the Senate to pass 
a bill of that kind at a night session under the five-minute rule? 
Of course, it can not be done, and I object to the consideration 
of the bill. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Regular order! 

Mr. MCKELLAR. Mr. President, if the Senator from Ohio 
will yield to me out of his time—I have expended mine—for 
just a moment—— 

Mr. WILLIS. I am going to object to the bill. Let us go 
on to the consideration of other measures. I object. . 

Mr. CAMERON. Regular order, Mr. President. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, time is unnecessarily being 
taken up in this way. Objection was made to the considera- 
tion of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 
The Secretary will state the next bill on the calendar. 

BILL PASSED QVER 

The bill (H. R. 2229) for the relief of John Ferrell was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

ANN MARGARET MANN 

The bill (H. R. 5264) for the relief of Ann Margaret Mann 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Being objected to, the bill will 
be passed over. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from 
Utah will withhold his objection to that bill. 

Mr. KING. I have read the report on the bill, and it seems 
to me that the Government is not liable. I shall be glad to talk 
with the Senator from Texas later on in reference to the bill, 
but. for the present I object. l 
Mr. MAYFIELD. The department recommends the passage 
of the bill. I have investigated the measure very carefully. 
Mrs. Mann was on her way to this country from the East, and 
when she reached Norfolk her household goods were placed 
upon United States Navy lighter No. 91. That lighter capsized 
and she lost all of her household effects. The original amount 
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of her loss was fixed at $3,072.50. The department analyzed 
and scrutinized the account and eliminated everything except 
the household goods, which brought the amount down to 
$1,596.50. 

The department recommends that amount, and the Commit- 
tee on Claims reported the bill unanimously. On yesterday, I 
may say, the Committee on Claims reported a bill at the request 
and recommendation of the Senator from Utah although the 
department had reported on its adversely. The committee over- 
ruled the recommendations of the department at the request of 
the Senator from Utah, but in this case the bill has the recom- 
mendation of the Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The property belonged to the 
wife of a naval officer? 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Yes, sir. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. And was on a vessel of the 


Navy? 
Mr. MAYFIELD. Yes. 
Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Which capsized and the 


property was lost. Of course, there is no legal liability on the 
Government; otherwise, there would not be any necessity for 
passing this bill. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. That is, of course, absolutely correct. The 
report made by Secretary Wilbur says: 


The accident was fully investigated by a naval board and by the 
department, and the responsibility therefor was placed upon the Navy 
supply officer at Hampton Roads. 


Mrs. Mann and her husband are from my State; I have 
known them for 20 or 25 years. : 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I think the Senator has made 
a good case, and I certainly hope the Senator from Utah will 
not insist on his objection to the bill. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I regret that the Senator from 
Texas in defending this case felt constrained to refer to a 
bill in behalf of a citizen of New York, which I introduced 
because of the appeal which it made to me. I shall not discuss 
that bill because it has no relation to the one now pending. 
Now, coming to this bill—— 

Mr. MAYFIELD. The only point, Mr. President, that I 
sought to make by that reference was that the Senator from 
Utah was insisting upon favorable report on a bill which had 
an adverse report from the department, while this bill has a 
favorable report from the department. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I call the attention of the 
Senator from Utah to a paragraph in the report which states 
that the commanding officer of the ship upon which this prop- 
erty was being carried “ was found to have been negligent in 
that in the face of the storm he proceeded with his tow when 
prudence dictated that he should have remained at Yorktown 
for shelter.” 

The Navy Department apparently concedes that the loss was 
occasioned by the negligence of its officer. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, my objection to this bill—and I 
have read the report, may I say to my good friend from 
Arkansas—is based upon the consideration of a number of 
cases analogous to this which have come before the Senate 
heretofore. It was stated, as I recall, that the War Depart- 
ment and the Navy Department would adopt a different method. 
They have been in the habit of permitting officers to ship goods 
of great value without their being insured. It is a very bad 
policy, and the Department has been compelled to pay thousands 
of dollars because of the loss at sea of goods and jewelry and 
commodities belonging to Army officers or to their immediate 
families. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me—— 

Mr. KING. Let me finish. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. If the Senator will permit me, there is 
absolutely no jewelry included in this claim. 

Mr. KING. Yes, there is. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. I beg the Senator's pardon most humbly, 
but the jewelry was eliminated. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KING. I have the floor. 

Mr. BRUCE. I was going to ask the Senator if he will yield 
to me for a moment? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. BRUCE. It is perfectly evident that the Senator from 
Utah has no idea of withdrawing his objection to this. bill. 
Therefore, would it not be well to let the bill go over and let us 
proceed with the calendar? 
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Mr. MAYFIELD. I hope the Senator from Utah will with- 
draw his objection. 

Mr, KING. I hope the Senator will not insist to-night, and 
I will be glad to talk with him and to talk with the Navy De- 
partment, and if they have not changed the policy which I was 
advised they would adopt, requiring the insurance of goods that 
are shipped, then I shall withdraw my objection; but for the 
present I hope the Senator will not press the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will go over on objec- 
tion of the Senator from Utah. 


OWNER OF DRY DOCK NO. 6 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 109) for the relief of the owner of Dry Dock 
. No. 6, Which was read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the claim of Staten Island Shipbuilding Co., 
owner of Dry Dock No. 6, against the United States of America, for 
damages alleged to have been caused by a collision on January 6, 1923, 
between Dry Dock No. 6 and the steamship Cody, in Kill Van Kull, 
New York Harbor, while the said steamship was owned by the United 
States of America and was being operated in the service of the United 
States Shipping Board, may be sued for by the said Staten Island 
Shipbuilding Co. in the District Court of the United States for the 
Southern District of New York, sitting as a court of admiralty, and 
acting under the rules governing such court; and said court shall 
have jurisdiction to hear and dctermine said suit and to enter a judg- 
ment or decree for the amount of such damages and costs, if any, as 
shall be found to be due against the United States in favor of Staten 
Island Shipbuilding Co., or against Staten Island Shipbuilding Co. in 
favor of the United States, upon the same principles and measures of 
liability and with the same rights of appeal as in cases involving 
collision within the admiralty jurisdiction between movable floating 
structures designed for navigation: Provided, That such notice of the 
suit shall be given to the Attorney General of the United States as 
may be provided by order of the said court; and it shall be the duty 
of the Attorney General to cause the United States attorney in such 
district to appear and defend for the United States: Provided further, 
That said suit shall be brought and commenced within four months 
from the date of the passage of this act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


AMERICAN STEAMSHIP ‘“ ALMIRANTE” 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, considered the bill 
(S. 2899) for the relief of the owner of the American steamship 
Almirante and owners of cargo laden aboard thereof at the 
time of her collision with the U. S. S. Hisko. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Claims, 
with an amendment, on page 1. line 3, after the words “claim 
of,” to insert “the owner of”; so as to make the bill read: 


. Be it enacted, etc., That the claim of the owner of the American 
steamship Almirante and the claims of the owners of cargo laden 
aboard thereof, against the United States of America for damages and 
loss alleged to have been caused by collision between said steamship 
and the U. S. S. Hisko, on or about the 6th day of September, 1918, 
off the coast of the State of New Jersey, may be sued for by the 
owner of said steamship Almirante and the said owners of cargo 
in the District Court of the United States for the Southern District 
of New York, sitting as a court of admiralty, and acting under the 
rules governing such court; and the said court shall have juris- 
diction to hear, consider, and determine such suits and to enter judg- 
ments or decrees for the amounts of such damages and costs, if any, 
as shall be found to be due against the United States in favor 
of the owner of the said steamship Almirante and the said owners 
of cargo or against the owner of the said steamship Almirante and 
said owners of cargo, in favor of the United States, upon the same 
principles and measures of liability as in like suits in admiralty be- 
tween private parties, and with the same rights of appeal: Provided, 
That such notices of the suits shall be given to the Attorney General 
of the United States as may be provided by orders of the said court, 
and it shall be the duty of the Attorney General to cause the United 
States attorney in such district to appear and defend for the United 
States: Provided further, That said suits shall be brought and com- 
menced within four months of the date of the passage of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

MAILABILITY OF PISTOLS AND REVOLVERS 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 

return to order of business No. 1121, being House bill 4502. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, 
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Mr. PHIPPS. I ask that that bill may be considered at this 
time. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 4502) declaring 
pistols, revolvers, and other firearms capable of being concealed 
on the person nonmailable and providing penalty, which was 
read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That pistols, revolvers, and other firearms capable 
of being concealed on the person are hereby declared to be nonmailable 
and shall not be deposited in or carried by the mails or delivered by 
any postmaster, letter carrier, or other person in the Postal Service: 
Provided, That such articles may be conveyed in the mails, under such 
regulations as the Postmaster General shall prescribe, for use in con- 
nection with their official duty, to officers of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, or Officers’ Reserve Corps; to officers of the National Guard or 
Militia of the several States, Territories, and Districts; to officers 
of the United States or of the several States, Territories, and Dis- 
tricts whose official duty is to serve process of warrants of arrest or 
mittimus of commitment; to employees of the Postal Service; and to 
watchmen engaged in guarding the property of the United States, the 
several States, Territories, and Districts: And provided further, That 
such articles may be conveyed in the mails to manufacturers of fire- 
arms or bona fide dealers therein in customary trude shipments, includ- 
ing such articles for repairs or replacement of parts, from one to the 
other, under such regulations as the Postmaster General shall prescribe. 
Whoever shall knowingly deposit or cause to be deposited for mailing 
or delivery, or shall knowingly cause to be delivered by mail according 
to the direction thereon, or at any place to which it is directed to be 
delivered by the person to whom it is addressed, any pistol, revolver, 
or fircarm, declared by this act to be nonmailable, shall be fined not 
exceeding $1,000 or imprisoned not more than two years, or both. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. An amendment to the bill has 
heretofore been agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


ALBERT WOOD 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 1743) for the relief of Albert Wood, which 
had been reported from the Committee on Claims with an 
amendment, on page 1, line 6, after the words “sum of,” to 
strike out “ $1,475” and insert “ $750,” so as to make the bill 
read : 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
hereby is, authorized and directed to pay to Albert Wood, of Vernonia, 
Columbia County, Oreg., out of any moneys in the Treasury not other- 
wise expended, the sum of $750, in full compensation for losses suffered 
by him through and in connection with the cancellation by the Post 
Office Department in October, 1915, of a contract held by him for 
carrying the mails on star route No. 73195, in the State of Oregon, 
from July 1, 1914, to June 30, 1918. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time. and passed. 


ELLA MILLER 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to 
consider the bill (H. R. 7849) for the relief of Ella Miller. It 
directs the Secretary of the Treasury to pay, in full settlement 
against the Government, to Ella Miller, of Brooklyn Borough. 
New York City, N. Y., $1,500 as compensation for personal 
injuries received and property damage caused by a United 
States mail truck while crossing a street in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


FANNIE B. ARMSTRONG 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 11586) for the relief of Fannie B. Arm- 
strong. It directs the Secretary of the Treasury to pay to 
Fannie B. Armstrong, widow and administratrix of the estate 
of Capt, C. Robert Armstrong, late of the Seventeenth Regiment 
Engineers (Railway), American Expeditionary Forces, $520.32, 
in full compensation of the balance equitably due him for trans- 
portation and subsistence money expended by him while in the 
performance of duty pursuant to Special Order No. 103, General 
Headquarters, American Expeditionary Forces, France, while 
on a trip to Portugal and Spain. ` 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
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BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 4974) to amend and reenact an act entitled 
“United States cotton futures act,’ approved August 11, 1916, 
as amended, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 53) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War, and certain wid- 
ows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of the 
said wat,” approved December 23, 1924, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask for an ex- 
planation of the joint resolution. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, the joint resolution simply 
corrects an error in one name that appears in an old pension 
bill, so that the pension will go to the person to whom it 
was intended to go. 

Mr. KING. It is not an omnibus measure? 

Mr. NORBECK. No. x 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution goes over 
on objection of the Senator from South Carolina. 

The bill (H. R. 18494) to permit detailing of employees of the 
Indian field service to the Washington office was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I should like an explanation of that bill. [A 
pause.] Let it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


CAPITAN GRANDE BAND OF INDIANS IN CALIFORNIA 


The bill (H. R. 14250) to authorize reimposition and exten- 
sion of the trust period on lands held for the use and benefit of 
the Capitan Grande Band of Indians in California was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. BRUCE. Let that go over. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I imagine that 
there is some urgency about that. I imagine that very likely 
the trust period is expiring, and it is desired, in the interest of 
the Indians, to continue the trust period. 

Mr. BRUCE. I withdraw the objection. ` 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The objection is withdrawn. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to 
consider the bill. . 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BILLS, ETO., PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 3722) for the relief of the owner of the coal 
barge Cad was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, unless some explanation is of- 
fered, I think that bill should go over. It is opposed by the 
Chief of the Transportation Service and also by the Secretary 
of War in his report. I, therefore, suggest that it go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will go over on the 
objection of the Senator from Ohio. 


CONSOLIDATION COASTWISE BARGE NO. 10 


The bill (S. 3784) for the relief of the owner of barge Con- 
solidation Coastiwise No. 10 was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole, and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the claim of the owner of barge Consolida- 
tion Coasticise No. 10 against the United States of America for dam- 
ages and loss alleged to have been caused by collision between the said 
barge and barge Consolidation Coastwise No, 24 when said No. 10 was 
in tow of the United States Navy steam tug Mohawk, in or near 
Hampton Roads, Va., on or about the 24th day of October, 1918, may 
be sued for by the said owner of barge Consolidation Coastwise No. 10 
in the District Court of the United States for the Eastern District 
of Virginia, sitting as a court of admiralty and acting under the rules 
governing such court, and said court shall have jurisdiction to hear and 
determine such suit and to enter a judgment or decree for the amount of 
such damages and costs, if any, as shall be found to be due against the 
United States in favor of the owner of barge Consolidation Coast- 
wise No. 10, or against the owner of barge Consolidation Ooastwise 
No. 10 in favor of the United States, with the same powers as if said 
suit was brought in accordance with the provisions of the suits in 
admiralty act of March 9, 1920, and said decree or judgment shall be 
paid as provided in said act: Provided, That such notice of the suit 
shall be given to the Attorney General of the United States as may 
be provided by order of the said court, and it shall be the duty of 
the Attorney General to cause the United States attorney in such 
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district to appear and defend for the United States: Provided further, 
That said suit shall be brought and commenced within four months of 
the date of the passage of this act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


MINING OF POTASH ON THE PUBLIC DOMAIN 


The bill (H. R. 5243) to promote the mining of potash on 
the public domain was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from New Mexico if all of the minerals referred to in this bill 
are now withdrawn from entry under the general mining laws 
of the United States? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I do not know 
except in a casual way regarding the withdrawals of the public 
lands containing such minerals. I understand that in New 
Mexico a large area has been withdrawn from private entry so 
that this bill may be enacted into law and become applicable to 
those lands. 

Senators will remember that the Geological Survey, under 
legislation by the Congress, has been making explorations in 
order to discover potash in commercial quantities in the United 
States. The Geological Survey now is of the belief that it 
has found such deposits of potash; and this bill was framed 
by the Interior Department at the instance of the Geological 
Survey, passed the House of Representatives, and comes over 
now to the Senate. It has been considered by the Committee 
on Public Lands of the Senate; and the Public Lands Com- 
mittee, without any dissenting voice, has recommended the 
passage of the bill without amendment. It will enable the 
development to be made of those potash lands which the 
Geological Survey has recently discovered in the State of New 
Mexico. It certainly is a very meritorious measure, and I 
think there will be no object’on to its passage. 

Mr. KING. I shall not object to the bill, although I object 
to the principle of this landlordism and then leasing. I should 
prefer to let the prospector assume all the risks and hazards 
incident to the d’scovery of minerals upon the public domain, 
and then reap what little rewards he may, because, if he gets 
any money, it is put into circulation. The gold and the silver 
taken from the earth do not go into the pockets of the owner 
of the ground: They go usually into the pockets of those who 
work, and those who furnish coal and machinery and hundreds 
of appliances and commodities. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I appreciate the very idealistic 
views of the Senator from Utah; but he will readily under- 
stand and agree that there is no law now in existence which 
will enable any citizen of the United States to acquire and 
operate a potash mine on the public domain. It would be 
wholly out of the question to undertake, under the placer- 
mining laws or any other laws now in effect in the United 
States, to develop a potash mine and work it as they would 
have to do it. I agree that there are some objections by 
those holding views such as the Senator from Utah maintains, 
but those objections go to the general leasing act of 1920; and 
this bill is made necessary by the fact that during the war 
we passed a bill to develop some potash lakes in the country, 
and now we are seeking to bring the public domain under the 
general leasing act as nearly as may be. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


INHABITANTS OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to Order of Business 664. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. KING. Let us see what it is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
title of the Dill. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 2770) to confer United States 
citizenship upon certain inhabitants of the Virgin Islands and 
to extend the naturalization laws thereto. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, my recollection is 
that the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKELLAr], my neighbor 
here, objected to the consideration of that bill; and he does not 
appear to be in the Chamber at the present time. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I understand that the Senator from Ten- 
nessee has had an opportunity now to look into the amendment 
that is proposed and has withdrawn his objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BRUCE. I ath compelled to object to the consideration 
of that bill. I objected in the first instance, but withdrew my 
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objection, and I think I should be willing to do it again; but 
the Senator from Tennessee did object most pointedly to the 
bill, and therefore—— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator from Connecti- 
cut has just stated that the Senator from Tennessee has with- 
drawn his objection. 

Mr. BRUCE. Oh! I did not understand that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
unanimous-consent request of the Senator from Connecticut? 
The Chair hears none, 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendinent to which the 
Senator from Connecticut refers does not seem to be at the 
clerk's desk. 

Mr. WILLIS. I have a copy of the amendment which the 
Senator from Connecticut desires to offer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and to insert in lieu thereof the following: 


That the following persons and their children born subsequent to 
January 17, 1917, are hereby declared to be citizens of the United 
States: 

(a) All former Danish citizens who, on January 17, 1917, resided 
in the Virgin Islands of the United States, and are now residing in 
those islands or in the United States or Porto Rico, and who did not 
make the declaration required to preserve their Danish citizenship by 
article 6 of the treaty entered into on August 4, 1916, between the 
United States and Denmark, or who. having made such a declaration, 
have heretofore renounced or may hereafter renounce it by a declaration 
before a court of record; 

(b) All natives of the Virgin Islands of the United States who, on 
January 17, 1917, resided in those islands, and are now residing in 
those islands or in the United States or Porto Rico, and who are not 
citizens or subjects of any foreign country; and 

(c) All natives of the Virgin Islands of the United States who, on 
January 17, 1917. resided in the United States, and are now residing 
in the Virgin Islands of the United States, and who are not citizens 
or subjects of any foreign country. 

Sec. 2. The following persons, if not ineligible to citizenship, may, 
upon petition filed within one year after the effective date of this act, 
and upon full and complete compliance with all other provisions of the 
naturalization laws, be naturalized without making a declaration of 
intention: 

(a) All natives of the Virgin Islands of the United States who on 
January 17, 1917, resided in thuse islands or in the United States, and 
who are now residing in those islands or in the United States or Porto 
Rico, and who are citizens or subjects of any foreign country ; 

(b) All natives of the Virgin Islands of the United States who, on 
January 17, 1917, resided in the United States, and are now residing 
in the United States or Porto Rico. and who are not citizens or subjects 
of any foreign country; and 

(c) Except as otherwise provided in this section or in section 1, all 
persons who, on January 17, 1917, resided in the Virgin Islands of the 
United States, and are now residing in those islands, and who are not 
citizens of the United States. 

Sec. 3. All persons born in the Virgin Islands of the United States 
on or after January 17, 1917 (whether before or after the effective 
date of this act), and subject to the jurisdiction of the United States, 
are hereby declared to be citizens of the United States. 

Sec. 4. The district court of the Virgin Islands of the United States 
shall have jurisdiction for naturalization purposes (including jurisdic- 
ton for the purpose of setting aside and canceling certificates of citzen- 
ship under section 15 of the act entitled “An act to establish a Bureau 
of Immigration and Naturalization, and to provide for a uniform rule 
for the naturalization of aliens throughout the United States,” ap- 
proved June 29, 1906, as amended) ; and for the purpose of the natural- 
ization laws residence in the Virgin Islands of the United States shall 
be considered as residence in the United States. 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, may I say that this amend- 
ment has received the unanimous approval of the Committee on 
Territories and Insular Possessions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment, in the nature of a substitute, offered by the Senator from 
Connecticut. 

The amendment, in the nature of a substitute, Was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, through misunderstanding 
objection was made to the consideration of House Joint Resolu- 
tion 53. I ask unanimous consent to return to that measure. 
It is simply to correct an error in the name of an individual in 
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a pension bill passed last year. In making up the bill the name 


was put in partly wrong, and the joint resolution is just to 
correct that error. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the unani- 
mous-consent request of the Senator from South Dakota? The 
Chair hears none. 

The Senate, as in (‘ommittee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 53) to amend an act enti- 
tled “An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to cer- 
tain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War, and certain widows 
and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of the said war,” 
approved December 23, 1924, 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

GEORGE B. BOOKER CO. 


The bill (S. 976) for the relief of George B. Booker Co. was 
SeN as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as 
ollows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secrctary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized ond directed to pay George B. Booker Co., of Wil- 
mington, Del.. out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the sum of $102.69, said sum being due George B. Booker Co. 
for merchandise furnished to the Reedy Island Naval Station mess 
during the year 1918, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

SAMUEL S. ARCHER 


The bill (S. 190) for the relief of Samuel S. Archer was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any funds in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $226 to Samuel S. Archer for 
injuries sustained as the result of being struck by a Government-owned 
automobile on the streets of the city of Plattsmouth, Nebr., on Decem- 
ber 13, 1921. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


LEWIS C. HOPKINS & CO. 


The bill (S. 3954) for the relief of Lewis C. Hopkins & Co, 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Lewis C. Hopkins & Co., of No. 18 Old Slip, 
New York, N. Y., the sum of $50,522.52, the amount of which said 
Lewis C. Hopkins & Co. paid as customs duties on importations of 
Japanese B B crude camphor, imported during the years 1922 and 1923, 
customhouse entries for which were liquidated at the rate for refined 
camphor and not protested within the period provided by law. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrosxed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


STANTON & JONES 


The bill (H. R. 9919) for the relief of Stanton & Jones was 
considered ax in Committee of the Whole and was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Stanton & Jones are hereby authorized to 
bring suit against the United States under contract with the engi- 
neer’s office, dated June 12, 1918, for revetment work, Pelican Bend, 
Missouri River, to recover whatever damages or losses which they 
may have suffered through action by governmental agencies in com- 
mandecring, purchasing, moving, or causing to be moved from the 
Missouri River the flect of the Kansas City Missouri River Navigation 
Co., or of any other action of governmental agencies which resulted in 
any loss to the claimants. Jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon the 
Court of Claims of the United States to hear, consider, and determine 
such action and to enter decree or judgment against the United States 
for the amount of any loss or damages as may be found to have been 
suffered by the said Stanton & Jones under the said contract, if any: 
Provided, That such action shall be brought and commenced within 
four months from the date that this act becomes effective. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


CELESTINA MATEOS 


The bill (H. R. 11139) for the relief of Celestina Mateos was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
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The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ANNA FACEINA 


The bill (S. 504) for the relief of Anna Faceina was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Claims 
with an amendment, on page 1, after line 9, to insert: 


Sec. 2. That no part of the amount appropriated in this act in 
excess of 3 per cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received 
by any agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account of services 
rendered or advances made in connection with said claim. Any person 
or persons violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor, and upon conviction shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of ihe Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Anna Faceina, of New York 
City, the sum of $5,000, in full settlement against the Government, as 
compensation for injuries sustained when run down by a United States 
mail wagon on August 20, 1920. 

Sec. 2. That no part of the amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 3 per cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or agents, attorney or attorneys, on account of services rendered 
or advances made in connection with said claim. Any person or per- 
sons violating the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and upon conviction shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I do not like that amendment. It 
seems to me that if suit was brought—and there is nothing to 
indicate that—3 per cent would be a small amount to be 
allowed. Is that an amendment offered by the committee? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is a committee amendment. 

Mr. KING. In the face of the action of the committee, I 
shall not object. 

The amendment was agr eed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 12263) to create in the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the Department of Labor a division of safety, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, a gentleman has suggested to me 
that an amendment should be made to that bill. He is inter- 
ested in labor, and I am inclined to think that his view is 
entitled to some consideration. I have not had time to perfect 
the amendment; and I ask that the bill may be temporarily laid 
aside or go over to be taken up when we reach the calendar 
again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that order 
will be made. 


AMERICAN PRINTING HOUSE FOR THE BLIND 


The bill (H. R. 13453) to amend the act providing additional 
aid for the American Printing House for the Blind was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


HARRY J. DABEL 


The bill (H. R. 2094) for the relief of Harry J. Dabel was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JAMES E. PARKER 


The bill (H. R. 11259) to reimburse or compensate James E. 
Parker for money, clothing, and other property misplaced or 
appropriated by United States authorities during the World 
War was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, let the bill be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I can explain 
that. This man was taken blinded to the hospital, and when 
the bandages were taken off his watch had disappeared. 

Mr. KING. I have read the report, and I think it is a meri- 
torious case. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
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DELAWARE RIVER TOWING LINE 


The bill (S. 1899) for the relief of Delaware River Towing 
Line was considered as in Committee of the Whole, and was 
read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the claim of the Delaware River Towing 
Line, a corporation organized and existing under the laws of the 
State of Delaware, owner of the steam tug Henry P. Mills, against 
the Unitcd States for damages alleged to have been caused by 
collision between the said tugboat and the U. S. S. Larsen, a prohi- 
bition patrol boat being handled by the Prohibition Unit, Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, in the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal, may 
be sued by the said Delaware River Towing Line of Delaware in the 
United States District Court for the eastern district of Pennsyl- 
vania, sitting as a court of admiralty and acting under the rules 
governing such court, and said court shall have jurisdiction to hear 
and determine such suit and to enter judgment or decree for the 
amount of such damages and costs, if any, as shall be found to be 
due against the United States in favor of the said Delaware River 
Towing Line, or against the said Delaware River Towing Line in 
favor of the United States upon the same principles and measures of 
liability as in like cases between private parties and with the same 
rights of appeal: Provided, That such notice of the suit shall be 
given to the Attorney General of the United States as may be provided 
by order of the said court, and it shall be the duty of the Attorney 
General to cause the United States attorney in such district to appear 
for the United States: Provided further, That said suit shall be brought 
and commenced within four months of the date of the passage of 
this act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

SALE OF BLACK BASS IN THE DISTRICT 


The bill (S. 5266) to regulate the sale of black bass in the 
District of Columbia was announced as next in order. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Let that go over. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from Colo- 
rado to withhold his objection for a moment. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I shall be very pleased to do so; but I am not 
familiar with the terms or the necessity for this bill that I have 
asked to go over. I shall be glad if the Senator will explain it. 

Mr. HAWES. The bill is part of the general conservation 
movement to preserve black bass in the United States. A large 
majority of the States of the Union have this protection. This 
bill provides for it in the District of Columbia. The bill was 
written by the fish commissioner of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. It is a conservation measure, is it not? 

Mr. HAWES. Yes, sir. I have heard no objection to the bill 
from any source. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
sideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the word “ person ” when used in this act 
shall include any company, partnership, corporation, or association. 

Sec. 2, It shall be unlawful for any person to offer for sale or to 
sell within the District of Columbia, either large-mouth or small-mouth 
black bass. 

Sec. 3. Any person violating the provisions of this act shall, upon 
conviction thereon, be punished by a fine not exceeding $100, or by 
imprisonment for a term of not more than three months, or by both 
such fine and imprisonment, in the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 4. This act shall become effective immediately upon its passage 
and approval. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to prohibit the 
sale of black bass in the District of Columbia.” 


CONSTRUCTION, ETC., OF PIPE LINES FOR PETROLEUM 


The bill (H. R. 10082) to permit construction, maintenance, 
and use of certain pipe lines for petroleum and its products, 
Was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JOINT RESOLUTIONS, ETC., PASSED OVER 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 328) to provide for the ex- 
penses of delegates of the United States to the Congress of 
Military Medicine and Pharmacy to be held at Warsaw, Poland, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 


Is there objection to the con- 


Let that go over. 


1927 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will be 
passed over. 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 329) to provide for the 
expenses of participation by the United States in the Second 
Fan American Conference on Highways at Rio de Janeiro, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will be 
passed over. 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 330) to provide for the ex- 
penses of delegates of the United States to the Eighth Pan 
American Sanitary Conference to be held at Lima, Peru, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think that had better go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will be 
passed over. 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 331) to provide for the mem- 
bership of the United States in the American International 
Institute for the Protection of Childhood was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. BAYARD. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The joint resolution will be 
passed over. 

SHEFFIELD CO. 


The bill (H. R. 8923) for the relief of Sheffield Co., a cor- 
poration of Americus, Ga., was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole and was read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, and in full settlement against the Gov- 
ernment, to Sheffield Co., a corporation duly chartered under the laws 
of Georgia, with its principal place of business in Americus, Ga., the 
sum of $750, on account of surplus war material purchased by Shef- 
field Co. from the United States Government at Souther Aviation Field, 
which property was never delivered to said Sheffield Co. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


IRVING D’FORREST PARKS 


The bill (S. 5084) to provide for the payment of the amount 
of an adjusted-service certificate to Irving D’Forrest Parks, 
beneficiary designated by Corpl. Steve McNeil Parks, deceased, 
was considered as in the Committee of the Whole, and was 
read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Director of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau is authorized and directed to pay out of the adjusted-service 
certificate fund in the same manner and effect as if an adjusted-service 
certificate had been in full force and effect on the date of the death of 
Corpl. Steve McNeil Parks the sum of $940 to Irving D’Forrest Parks, 
brother of said Corpl. Steve McNeil Parks, deceased veteran of the 
World War, and by him, according to the records of the Secretary of 
War, designated as beneficiary in an application received by the Sec- 
retary of War on March 21, 1925, assigned the number A2368189, and 
lost by some undetermined agency. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


THOMAS T. MAGRUDER AND LYMAN A. COTTEN 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 69) granting permission to 
Thomas P. Magruder, rear admiral, United States Navy, and 
Lyman A. Cotten, captain, United States Navy, to accept cer- 
tain decorations bestowed upon them by the King of Italy, was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read, as 
follows: 


Resolved, etc., That Thomas P. Magruder, rear admiral, United States 
Navy, be authorized to accept the decoration of the Commenda Mauri- 
ziana conferred upon him by the King of Italy, in recognition of his 
successful efforts in organizing and conducting a search for the Italian 
aviator, the Hon. Antonio Locatelli; and that Lyman A. Cotten, captain, 


United States Navy, be authorized to accept the decoration of tke- 


Commenda Della Corona d'Italia conferred upon him by the King of 
Italy for discovering and actually rescuing the Italian aviator, the 
Hon. Antonio Locatelli and his mates. 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


BOND ISSUE OF WRANGELL, ALASKA 


The bill (H. R. 10900) to authorize the incorporated town 
of Wrangell, Alaska, to issue bonds in any sum not exceeding 
$30,000 for the purpose of improving the town’s waterworks 
system, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 


> 
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The bill had been reported from the Committee on Territories 
and Insular Affairs with an amendment, on page 2, line 25, 
after the word “date” to insert a colon and the words “ Pro- 
vided further, however, That no issue of bonds or other instru- 
ments of any such indebtedness shall be made other than such 
bonds or other instruments of indebtedness in serial form, 
maturing in substantially equal annual installments, the first 
installment to mature not later than five years from date of 
issue of such series, and the last installment not later than 30 
years from date of such issue,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the incorporated town of Wrangell, Alaska, 
is hereby authorized and empowered to issue bonds in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $30,000 for the purpose of ifnproving the town’s waterworks 
system. 

Sec, 2. That before said bonds shall be issued a special election shall 
be ordered by the common council of the town of Wrangell, at which 
election the question of whether such bonds shall be issued be submitted 
to the qualified electors of said town of Wrangell whose names appear 
on the last assessment roll of said town for municipal taxation. Thirty 
days’ notice of such election shall be given by publication thereof in a 
newspaper printed and published and of general circulation in said 
town before the day fixed for such election. 

Sec. 3. That the registration for such election, the manner of con- 
ducting the same, and the canvass of the returns of said election shall 
be, as near as practicable, in accordance with the requirements of law 
in general or special elections in said municipality, and said bonds shall 
be issued only upon condition that a majority of 65 per cent of the 
votes cast at such election in said town shall be in favor of issuing said 
bonds. 

Sec. 4. That the bonds above specified, when authorized to be issued 
as hereinbefore provided, shall bear interest at a rate to be fixed by the 
common council of Wrangell not to exceed 6 per cent per annum, pay- 
able semiannually and shall not be sold for less than their par value, 
with accrued interest, and shall be in denominations not exceeding 
$1,000 each, the principal to be due in 20 years from date thereof: 
Provided, however, That the common council of the said town of Wran- 
gell may reserve the right to pay off such bonds in their numerical 
order at the rate of $2,000 thereof per annum from and after the ex- 
piration of five years from their date: Provided further, however, That 
no issue of bonds or other instruments of any such indebtedness shall 
be made other than such bonds or other instruments of indebtedness in 
serial form, maturing in substantially equal annual installments, the 
first Installment to mature not later than five years from date of issue 
of such series, and the last installment not later than 30 years from 
date of such issue. Principal and interest shall be payable in lawful 
money of the United States of America at the office of the town treas- 
urer or at such bank in the city of New York, in the State of New York, 
or such place as may be designated by the common council of the town 
of Wrangell, the place of payment to be mentioned in the bonds: And 
provided further, That each and every such bond shall have the written 
signature of the mayor and clerk of the said town of Wrangell and also 
bear the seal of said town. 

Sec, 5. That no part of the funds arising from the sale of said bonds 
shall be used for any purpose other than specified in this act. Said 
bonds shall be sold only in such amounts as the common council shall 
direct, and the proceeds thereof shall be disbursed for the purposes here- 
inbefore mentioned and under the order and direction of said common 
council from time to time as the same may be required for said purposes. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. WILLIS. I think, in order that there may be a complete 
record, it would be well to have the committee report on this 
bill printed in the Recorp at this point, and I ask that that be 
done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ordered. 

The report is as follows: 

Mr. WILLIS, from the Committee on Territories and Insular 
Possessions, submitted the following report to accompany H. R. 
10900 : 

The Committee on Territories and Insular Possessions having had 
under consideration H. R. 10900, an act to authorize the incorporated 
town of Wrangell, Alaska, to issue bonds in any sum not exceeding 
$30,000 for the purpose of improving the town’s waterworks system, 
report it back with an amendment and recommend its passage when so 
amended. 

In line 2, page 3, after the word “ date,” insert the words: 

“ Provided, however, That no issue of bonds or other instruments 
of any such indebtedness shall be made other than such bonds or other 
instruments of indebtedness in serial form, maturing in substuntially 


Without objection, it is so 
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equal annual installments, the first instalment to mature not later 
than five years from date of issue of such series, and the last install- 
ment not later than thirty years from đate of such issue.” 

Wrangell is one of the most prosperous incorporated towns in Alaska ; 
its bonded indebtedness is small; its opportunity for growth and devel- 
opment very great. Under all the circumstances, it is believed by the 
committee that the proposed bond issue ts justified. 

The attached letter from the Governor of Alaska states additional 
reasons why the legislation is desirable: 

JANUARY 21, 1927. 
Hon. FRANK B. WILLIS, 
Chairman Committce on Territories and Insular Possessions, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR SENATOR: In response to your inquiry for additional infor- 
nyation concerning the proposed bond issue for the town of Wrangell, 
I am very glad to submit my opinion in the matter. 

The town of Wrangell is one of the oldest in the Territory of Alaska, 
and at the present time it is the distributing center for Canadian 
territory tributary to the Stikine River, as well as for a considerable 
area in Alaska. There are in the vicinity a large number of fox farms, 
canneries, and other small villages. Recently the Government, through 
the Bureau of Public Roads, has expended a considerable sum of money 
in extending a wagon road from the center of Wrangell along tidewater 
for a distunce of 4 or 5 miles, and the available land around this road 
is being occupied by people who are making their honres in that vicinity. 

About one year ago a long breakwater was constructed by the War 
Department, and this furnishes an excellent harbor for small fishing 
craft. As a result of this development there are a very great number 
of fishermen who make their homes in Wrangell. The population of 
the town has increased during the past few years, and I am sure that 
it will continue to increase more rapidly in the near future. There is 
every probability that there will be a development of the pulp and 
paper industry in southeastern Alaska in the near future, and Wrangell 
will benefit from the influx of population incident to this industrial 
development. It is of the utmost importance to the town to be sup- 
plied with an adequate water supply, and I am very certain that the 
proposed bond issue will not be an excessive burden on the town. 

I hope that the bill now before your committee will receive favorable 
consideration because, in my opinion, it is very essential to the future 
welfare of the community. If there is any additional information that 
I can supply, I shall be very glad to do so. 

Respectfully yours, 
GEO. A. PARKS, Governor. 


RELIEF OF CITIZENS OF EAGIE PASS, TEX. 


The bill (H. R. 13778) for the relief of certain citizens of 
Eagle Pass, Tex., was considered as in Committee of the Whole, 
and was read. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


WILLIAM H. GRAYSON 


The bill (S. 1261) for the relief of William H. Grayson, was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Military 
Affairs with an amendment, on page 1, line 7, after the word 
“ discharged,” to insert the words “on August 22, 1864,” so 

„as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
and the laws governing the National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers, or any branch thereof, William H. Grayson shall hereafter be 
neld and considered to have been honorably discharged on August 22, 
1864, from the military service of the United States as a private of 
Company I, Fifteenth Regiment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry: Provided, 
That no pay, pension, bounty, or other emolument shall accrue prior 
to the passage of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
‘read the third time, and passed. 


FEDERAL FARM BOARD 


The bill (S. 4808) to establish a Federal farm board to aid 
in the orderly marketing and in the control and disposition 
of the surplus of agricultural commodities was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


MAJ. LESTER L. LAMPERT 


The bill (H. R. 2379) for the relief of Maj. Lester L. Lampert, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That bill comes with an ad- 
verse report. May it not be indefinitely postponed? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator so move? 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I move that the bill be in- 
definitely postponed. 
The motion was agreed to. 


TRANSFUSION OF BLOOD BY SOLDIERS 


The bill (H. R. 16023) relating to the transfusion of blood 
by members of the Military Establishment was considered as 
in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 4719) for the relief of Thomas Johnsen was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


TRANSFER OF LANDS AT THE PRESIDIO OF SAN FRANCISCO 


The bill (S. 4964) transferring a portion of the lands of the 
military reservation of the Presidio of San Francisco to the 
Department of the Treasury was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. This evening I made an inquiry of the Senator 
who introduced the bill as to whether or not it did not con- 
template and did not call for the construction of a hospital 
which is unnecessary at the present time. I think I shall ask 
that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


DANIEL C. DARROCH 


The bill (H. R. 3664) to correct the military record of Daniel 
C. Darroch was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MAX HAGEDORN 


The bill (H. R. 10424) to ratify the action of a local board 
of sales control in respect of a contract between the United 
States and Max Hagedorn, of La Grange, Ga., was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. KING. Let us have an explanation of the bill. 

Mr. HARRIS. The bill is recommended by the War Depart- 
ment. The only effect of the bill would be to approve what the 
representatives of the War Department did in the matter of 
the sale of some shoes. 

Everyone familiar with the case in the War Department has 
approved this claim, and it would be an act of bad faith to 
these people if we did not allow it. The Government sold these 
shoes, claiming that they were a certain kind of shoes, and 
when it was found that they were not, the Government repre- 
sentatives in the sales department recommended that the price 
be reduced a certain amount because of the damage done to 
them in the warehouses. The Secretary of War recommends 
the bill without any condition. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 4875) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
for the examination and registration of architects and to regu- 
late the practice of architecture in the District of Columbia, 
approved December 13, 1924, and for other purposes,” was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


INTERFERENCES IN PATENT CASES 


The bill (S. 4812) amending the statutes of the United States 
as to procedure in the Patent Office and in the courts with 
regard to the granting of letters patent for inventions and 
with regard to interfering patents was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. KING. I want to ask whether the bill involves the ques- 
tion of licensing or permitting men to practice before the de- 
partment? 

. Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. That is involved in House bill 
10735, on the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
object to this bill? 

Mr. KING. Not if it is different from the one to which I 
referred. Let it be explained. 

Mr. BRUCE. Let it go over. 

Mr. METCALF. I hope the bill will not be passed over. It 
is a very important bill, and the committee has given it careful 
consideration. 

Mr. BRUCE. I withdraw my objection. 

The Senate as in Committee of the Whole proceeded to con- 
sider the bill, which had been reported from the Committee on 
Patents with amendments, 
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The amendments were, on page 4, line 1, after the word 
“Shall,” to strike out “become final” and insert “ govern the 
further proceedings in the case”; on the same page, line 20, 
after the word “on,” to strike out “applications” and insert 
“application”; on page 5, line 25, after the word “suit,” to 
strike out “ For the purpose of this section an adverse party is 
the owner of a right to or in a patent with respect to which 
the patent sought by proceedings hereunder, if granted, would 
be an interfering patent.”; on page 6, line 18, after the word 
“ appeals,” to strike out “$10” and insert “$15”; on the same 
page, after line 19, to insert: “ Sec. 14. That where the day, or 
the last day, fixed by statute for taking any action or paying 
any fee in the United States Patent Office falls on Sunday, or 
on a holiday within the District of Columbia, the action may 
be taken, or the fee paid, on the next succeeding secular or 
business day.”; on page 7, line 1, to change the section number 
from 14‘to 15; in the same line, after the word “ effect,” to 
strike out “six” and insert “two”; in line 3, after the word 
“ pending,” to insert “and heard”; at the beginning of line 
4, before the word “ the,” to insert “ pending before”; in line 7, 
after the word “ Patents,” to insert “or for amendment or re- 
newal of application ”; in line 9, after the word “ appeals,” to 
insert “and other proceedings”; and in line 10, after the word 
“force,” to strike out “prior thereto” and insert “at the time 
of approval of this act as if such statutes had not been 
amended or repealed,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 4894 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States be amended by striking out the words “ one year ” wherever 
they appear and substituting therefor the words “ six months.” 

Suc. 2. That section 4897 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States be amended by striking out the words “two years” wherever 
they appear and substituting therefor the words “one year,” and by 
striking out the words ‘‘And upon the hearing of renewed applications 
preferred under this section, abandonment shall be considered as a 
question of fact.” 

Sac. 3. That section 482 of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
be amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 482. The examiners in chief shall be persons of competent legal 
knowledge and scientific ability. The Commissioner of Patents, the 
first assistant commissioner, the assistant commissioner, and the exami- 
ners in chief shall constitute a board of appeals, whose duty it shall 
be, on written petition of the appellant, to review and determine upon 
the validity of the adverse decisions of examiners upon applications 
for patents and for reissues of patents and in interference cases. Each 
appeal shall be heard by at least three members of the board of 
appeals, the’ members hearing such appeal to be designated by the 
commissioner, The board of appeals shall have sole power to grant 
rehearings.”’ 

Sec. 4. That section 4904 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States be amended by striking out from the last sentence thereof the 
words “or of the board of examiners in chief, as the case may be.” 

Sec. 5. That section 4909 of the Revised Statutes of the Unfted 
States be amended by striking out the words “ board of examiners in 
chief ” and substituting therefor the words “ board of appeals.” 

Sec. 6. That section 4910 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 

Sec. 7. That section 9 of the act of February 9, 1893, entitled “An act 
to establish a court of appeals for the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes ” (27 Stat. L. p. 434), be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 

Sree. 8. That section 4911 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States be amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 4911. If any applicant is dissatisfied with the decision of the 
board of appeals, he may appeal to the Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia, in which case he waives his right to proceed under section 
4915 of the Revised Statutes. If any party to an interference is dis- 
satisfied with the decision of the board of appeals, he may appeal to 
the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia, provided that such 
appeal shall be dismissed if any adverse party to such interference shall 
within 20 days after the appellant shall have filed notice of appeal 
according to section 4912 of the Revised Statutes, file notice with the 
Commissioner of Patents that he elects to have all further proceedings 
conducted as provided in section 4915 of the Revised Statutes. There- 
upon the appellant shall have 30 days thereafter within which to file 
a bill in equity under said section 4915, in default of which the deci- 
sions appealed from shall govern the further proceedings in the case. 
If the appellant shall file such bill within said 30 days and shall file 
due proof thereof with the Commissioner of Patents, the issue of a 
patent to the party awarded priority by said board of appeals shall be 
withheld pending the final determination of said proceeding under said 
section 4915.” 

Sec. 9. That section 4912 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States be amended by striking out the words “Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia” and substituting therefor the words “ Court of 
Appeals ef the District of Columbia.” 
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Sec. 10. That section 4913 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States be amended by striking out the words “And at the request of any 
party interested, or of the court, the commissioner and the examiners 
May be examined under oath in explanation of the principles of the 
thing for which a patent is demanded.” 

Sec. 11. That section 4915 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States be amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 4915. Whenever a patent on application is refused by the 
Commissioner of Patents, the applicant, unless appeal has been taken 
from the decision of the board of appeals to the Court of Appeals of 
the District of Columbia, and such appeal is pending or hag been 
decided, in which case no action may be brought under this section, 
may have remedy by bill in equity, if filed within six months after such 
refusal; and the court having cognizance thereof, on notice to adverse 
parties and other due proceedings had, may adjudge that such appli- 
cant is entitled, according to law, to receive a patent for his invention, 
as specified in his claim, or for any part thereof, as the facts in the 
case may appear. And such adjudication, if it be in favor of the 
right of the applicant, shall authorize the commissioner to issue such 
patent on the applicant filing in the Patent Office a copy of the adju- 
dication and otherwise complying with the requirements of law. In all 
cases where there is no opposing party a copy of the bill shall be 
served on the commissioner; and all the expenses of the proceedings 
shall be paid by the applicant, whether the final decision is in his favor 
or not. In all suits brought hereunder where there are adverse parties 
the record in the Patent Office shall be admitted in whole or in part, 
on motion of either party, subject to such terms and conditions as to 
costs, expenses, and the further cross-examination of the witnesses as 
the court may impose, without prejudice, however, to the right of the 
parties to take further testimony. The testimony and exhibits, or 
parts thereof, of the record in the Patent Office when admitted shall 
have the same force and effect as if originally taken and produced in 
the suit. 

Sec. 12. That section 4918 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States be amended to change the phrase “may adjudge and declare 
either of the patents void in whole or in part” to read as follows: 
“may adjudge and declare either or both of the patents void in whole 
or in part, upon any ground.” 

Sec. 13. That section 4934 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States be amended by striking out the following words: “ On an appeal 
for the first time from the primary examiners to the examiners in 
chief, $10. On every appeal from the examiners in chief to the com- 
missioner, $20,” and substituting therefor the words “on an appeal for 
the first time from the primary examiners to the board of appeals, $15. 
On every appeal from the examiner of interferences to the board of 
appeals, $25.” ` 

Sec. 14. That where the day, or the last day, fixed by statute for 
taking any action or paying any fee in the United States Patent Offce 
falls on Sunday, or on a holiday within the District of Columbia, the 
action may be taken, or the fee paid, on the next succeeding secular 
or business day. 

Sec. 15. That this act shall take effect two months after its ap- 
proval; but it shall not affect appeals then pending and heard before 
the examiners in chief or pending before the Commissioner of Patents 
or in the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia, and that in all 
cases in which the time for appeai from a decision of the examiners in 
chief or of the Commissioner of Patents or for amendment or renewal 
of application had not expired at the time this act takes effect, appeals 
and other proceedings may be taken under the statutes in force at the 
time of approval of this act as if such statutes had not been amended 
or repealed. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Can somebody explain to us what 
the three asterisks on page 5, line 3, mean? 

Mr. METCALF. I do not know about that. 
left out in the original bill. That should have been stricken 
out. These bills have been recommended by the bar of the 
Patent Office. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The asterisks do not seem to have 
any significance at all. The language is perfectly plain with- 
out them. I move that they be stricken from the bill. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The pill (S. 4190) to authorize the settlement of the indebt- 
edness of the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. WILLIS. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 
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HIGHWAYS IN THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


The bill (S. 4933) authorizing an appropriation for public 
highways in the island of St. Thomas, Virgin Islands, was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the. Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Terri- 
tories and Insular Possessions with amendments. 

The amendments were, on page 1, line 7, before the words 
“Virgin Islands,” to strike out “within the island of Saint 
Thomas,” and insert “in the”; on page 2, line 1, after the word 
“by,” to insert “all”; at the beginning of line 2, before the 
word “lands,” to strike out “the”; in line 11, after the words 
“ respect of,” to strike out “ such ”; in the same line, after the 
word “ highways,” to insert “ bordering his lands”; and in line 
18, after the word “authorized,” to insert “in his discretion,” 
so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $100,000, to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to construct, re- 
construct, and maintain public highways in the Virgin Islands of the 
United States. No moneys appropriated under the authorization con- 
tained in this act shall be expended for construction, reconstruction, or 
maintenance of any highway until suitable contracts have been made 
by all the owners of lands adjoining such highway with the Secretary 
of Agriculture, whereby such owners agree that they will sell at least 
one-half of such lands to actual settlers. Each such contract with 
the Secretary of Agriculture shall fix the price and conditions of sale 
of such lands to actual settlers, and shall contain a provision that in 
ease of breach of any of the terms thereof after funds have been 
expended for the construction, reconstruction, or maintenance of high- 
ways, the owner shall be liable in the full amount of funds expended 
in respect of highways bordering his lands, as liquidated damages. 

Sec. 2. Upon proof that any such owner refused tô sell any part 
of such lands in accordance with the terms of any such contract, or 
upon proof of fraudulent representation as to the true consideration 
involved in any such sale, or as to the conditions of any such sale, 
the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized, in his discretion, to with- 
hold expenditure of funds for the construction, reconstruction, or 
maintenance of highways bordering the lands involved in such sale. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. What would the highway re- 
ferred to in the first amendment cost? 

Mr. BINGHAM. One hundred thousand dollars. 

Mr. KING. I would like to ask the Senator from Connecti- 
cut why the Virgin Islands should. not come under the general 
appropriation bill. We have heretofore appropriated over one 
hundred and seventy or one hundred and eighty million dollars, 
as I recall, for roads for the next year. 

Mr. BINGHAM. This is not an appropriation; it is an 
authorization. The Senator will see from the brief report which 
is printed with the bill that is intended to promote the sale 
o? lands by large landholders to those desirous of having small 
farms, where there is no way for the small farmer to secure a 
small amount of land. This bill is intended to encourage the 
large landholders to split up their estates and permit the small 
agriculturists to secure a foothold. Unless they do so, the 
money can not be spent, but it authorizes an appropriation to be 
made if they are willing to do it. 

Mr. KING. I do not quite see wlat authority the Federal 
Government has to make appropriations to aid landlords in 
dividing up and disposing of their holdings. 

Mr. BINGHAM. It is not to aid landlords. It is to encour- 
age them to dispose of their holdings to small purchasers, 
The same thing was done in the reclamation projects, where 
the money was not made available unless the large holders 
of lands were willing to make suitable contracts for the dis- 
posal of their lands to small holders. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill authorizing an 
appropriation for public highways in the Virgin Islands of the 
United States.” 


AMENDMENT OF REVISED STATUTES 


The bill (H. R. 7563) to amend section 4900 of the United 
States Revised Statutes was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 10735) to prevent fraud, deception, or im- 
proper practice in connection with business before the United 
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States Patent Office, and for other purposes. was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


APPEALS IN PATENT SUITS 


The bill (S. 4957) to amend section 129 of the Judicial Code, 
allowing an appeal in a patent suit from a decree which is 
final except for the ordering of an accounting, was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That when in any suit in equity for the infringe- 
ment of letters patent for inventions, a decree is rendered which is 
final except for the ordering of an accounting, an appeal may be taken 
from such decree to the circuit court of appeals: Provided, That such 
appeal be taken within 30 days from the entry of such decree or from 
the date of this act; and the procecdings upon the accounting in the 
court below shall not be stayed unless so ordered by that court uring 
the pendency of such appeal, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


LOUIS NEMEC 


The bill (H. R. 5085) to remove the charge of desertion from 
and correct the naval record of Louis Nemec, otherwise known 
as Louis Nemeck, was considered as in Committee of the Whole 
and was read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to review the naval record of Louis Nemec, other- 
wise known as Louis Nemeck, late boatswain’s mate, second class, 
United States Navy, assigned to United States ships Richmond, Hart- 
ford, Vermont, Buffalo, Kearsarge, Hancack, Buffalo, Cleveland, Mon- 
tercy, Albany, and receiving ship at Mare Island, and remove the 
charge of desertion now standing against him, and to grant him an 
honorable discharge from said service, and to change the records so 
that his name will appear thereon from his first enlistment to his 
final discharge, as Louis Nemeck. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


TAMPICO MARINE IRON WORKS 


The bill (S. 2144) for the relief of Tampico Marine Iron 
Works, was considered a: in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Claims 
with amendments. 

The amendments were, on page 1, line 4, after the word 
“pay,” to insert “out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, to”, and in line 7, after the words “sum of,” 
to strike out “ $4,677.98” and insert “ $2,573”; so as to make 
the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the Beaumont Export & Import 
Co. for the Tampico Marine Iron Works, a foreign corporation, the sum 
of $2,573, in full settlement of all claims due the Tampico Marine Iron 
Works by the Government of the United States for work on, repairing, 
raising, and furnishing material for the United States Shipping Board 
vessel Latham during the year 1920, on presentation to the Secretary 
of the Treasury from the Tampico Marine Iron Works of an authoriza- 
tion for payment of said amount to the Beaumont Export & Import 
Co., said authorization being in such terms as to make said payment 
to the Beaumont Export & Import Co. a complete settlement of all 
claims herein referred to. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


COTTON STATISTICS 


The bill (S. 4746) authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture 
to collect and publish statistics of the grade and staple length 
of cotton was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry with amendments. 

The amendments were, on page 2, at the end of line 25, 
after the word “ ginnery,” to insert “cotton mill,’; on page 
3, line 3, after the word “individual,” to insert “and of any 
owner or holder of any cotton and of the agents and representa- 
tives of any such owner or holder,” ; in line 20, after the word 
“ginnery,’ to insert “cotton mill,” ; in line 21, after the word 
“stored,” to insert a comma and “or any owner or holder of 
any cotton or the agent or representative of any -such owner 
or holder,” ; on page 4, line 3, after the word “ establishment,” 
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to insert “or in the hands of any owner or holder or of the 
agent or representative of any such owner or holder,”; and in 
line 7, after the figures “$1,000” to strike out the comma and 
“or imprisoned for-a period of not exceeding one year, or both 
so fined and imprisoned, at the discretion of the court”; So as 
to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of Agriculture be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to collect and publish annually, on 
dates to be announced by him, statistics or estimates concerning the 
grades and staple length of stocks of cotton, known as the carry-over, 
on hand on the Ist of August of each year in warehouses and other 
establishments of every character in the continental United States; 
and following such publication each year, to publish, at intervals in 
his discretion, his estimate of the grades and staple length of cotton‘ 
of the then. current crop: Prorided, That not less than three such 
estimates shall be published with respect to each crop. In any such 
statistics or estimates published, the cotton which on the date for 
which such statistics are published may be recognized as tenderable 
on contracts of sale of cotton for future delivery under the United 
States cotton futures act of August 11, 1916, as amended, shall pe 
stated separately from that which may be untenderable under said 
act as amended. 

Sec. 2. That the information furnished by any individual establish- 
ment under the provisions of this act shall be considered as strictly 
confidential and shall be used only for the statistical purpose for which 
it is supplied. Any employee of the Department of Agriculture who, 
without the written authority of the Secretary of Agriculture, shall 
publish or communicate any information given into his possession by 
reason of his employment under the provisions of this act shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor and shall, upon conviction thereof, be fined 
not less than $300 or more than $1,000, or imprisoned for a period of 
not exceeding one year, or both so fined and imprisoned, at the dis- 
cretion of the court. 

Sec. 3. That it shall be the duty of every owner, president, treasurer, 
secretary, director, or other officer or agent of any cotton warehouse, 
cotton ginnery, cotton mill, or other place or establishment where 
cotton is stored, whether conducted as a corporation, firm, limited 
partnership, or individual, and of any owner or holder of any cotton 
and of the agents and representatives of any such owner or holder, 
when requested by the Secretary of Agriculture or by any special 
agent or other employee of the Department of Agriculture acting under 
the instructions of said Secretary, to furnish completely and correctly, 
to the best of his knowledge, all of the information concerning the 
grades and staple length of cotton on hand, and when requested to 
permit such agent or employee of the Department of Agriculture to 
exumine and classify samples of all such cotton on hand. The request 
of the Secretary of Agriculture for such information may be made in 
writing or by a visiting representative, and if made in writing shall 
be forwarded by registered mail, and the registry receipt of the Post 
Office Department shall be accepted as evidence of such demand. Any 
owner, president, treasurer, secretary, director, or other officer or agent 
of any cotton warehouse, cotton ginnery, cotton mill, or other place 
or establishment where cotton is stored, or any owner or holder of 
any cotton or the agent or representative of any such owner or holder, 
who, under the conditions, hereinbefore stated, shall refuse or wil- 
fully neglect to furnish any information herein provided for or shall 
wilfully give answers that are false or shall refuse to allow agents or 
employees of the Department of Agriculture to examine or classify 
any cotton in store in any such establishment, or in the hands of any 
owner or holder or of the agent or representative of any such owner or 
holder, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and, upon conviction thereof, 
shall be fined not less than $300 or more than $1,000. 

Src. 4. The Secretary of Agriculture may cooperate with any depart- 
ment or agency of the Government, any State, Territory, District, or 
possession, or department, agency, or political subdivision thereof, or 
any person; and shall have the power to appoint, remove, and fix the 
compensation of such officers and employees, not in conflict with exist- 
ing law, and make such expenditures for the purchase of samples of 
cotton, for rent outside the District of Columbia, printing, telegrams, 
telephones, books of reference, periodicals, furniture, stationery, office 
equipment, travel, and other supplies and expenses as shall be neces- 
sary to the administration of this act in the District of Columbia and 
clsewhere, and there are hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of 
any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such sums as 
may be necessary for such purposes. 


Mr. KING. Is not that a bill similar to one that was con- 
sidered several days ago? 

Mr. MAYFIELD. It is along the same lines, but this bill 
confers power on the Secretary of Agriculture to make these 
reports, and it was introduced by me long before the other bill 
was brought in. I want to have this bill passed, It is practi- 
cally the same as the other bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendments, 

The amendments were agreed to. 
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The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. JONES of Washington rose. ; 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Before the Senator moves to adjourn I 
would like to inquire whether when we next take up the cal- 
endar we will start where we leave off to-night? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It is my judgment that we 
ought to do that, and I have no doubt that such an arrange- 
ment will be sought to be made, at any rate when we take up 
the calendar again. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I am interested in a bill which we have 
nearly reached on the calendar. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am interested in a couple of 
bills just beyond the last one considered. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 11 o'clock 
p. m.) adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, February 3, 1927, 
at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wepnespay, February 2, 1927 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and was called to order by 
the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Almighty Gad, the day is Thine; it is full of light and hope; 
it wears the smile of Thy love and bears the seal of Thy 
presence; therefore deliver us from the custody of all fear. 
We are the people of Thy hand and the sheep of Thy pasture. 
Enrich all our lives with higher purposes. Speak to hearts 
that can not tell their woe. Fill our minds with light, our 
hearts with peace, and our souls with purity. Keep, O keep us 
yore we can not work any more and be there when we fall. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment the 


| bill H. R. 15011, “An act granting the consent of Congress to the 


Paragould-Hopkins bridge road improvement district, of Greene 
et Ark., to construct a bridge across the St. Francis 
ver.” ; 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
Senate bill and Senate joint resolution of the following titles, 
in which the concurrence of the House is requested: 

S. 4553. An act granting the consent of Congress to the Chesa- 
peake Bay Bridge Co. to construct a bridge across the Cheza- 
peake Bay from a point in Baltimore County to a point in Kent 
County, in the State of Maryland ; and 

S. J. Res. 152. Joint resolution to amend subdivisions (b) and 
(e) of section 11 of the immigration act of 1924, as amended. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments Honse bill of the following title, in which the con- 
currence of the House is requested : 

H. R. 15641. An act making appropriations for the Navy De- 
partment and the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1928, and for other purposes. 


STATEMENT OF HON. MARTIN B. MADDEN, OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Speaker, on January 31 my colleague 
from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] appeared before the Committee on 
Military Affairs and made a very interesting statement in re- 
gard to the Muscle Shoals proposition. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that that statement of his be inserted in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS, 
Monday, January 31, 1927. 
The committee met at 10.30 o'clock a. m., Hon. JOHN M. MORIN 
(chairman) presiding. 
The CHAIRMAN, The committee will come to order. There is not a 
quorum present, but if there is no objection, we will proceed. We will 
hear Mr, MADDEN, 


MUSCLE SHOALS 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, in 
1916, when the national defense act was passed, there was incorporated 
in that act a provision for the development of Muscle Shoals, and it 
was declared that when developed, it should be dedicated to the manu- 
facture of nitrates in time of war, for the defense of the country, and 
fertilizer in time of peace, for the restoration of soil fertility. 

I think that there was a good deal of doubt in the minds of many 
as to the wisdom of the Government’s entering upon the venture at the 
time, but the doubt was resolved by the Congress in favor of the 
venture, 

We have had to depend on Chile in a large measure for nitrates 
for our country’s defense, and if the establishment of some institution 
of our own would make us independent of any other nation and would 
provide the means of manufacturing our own nitrates, everybody finally 
agreed that it would be wise to establish it. 

There has been a good deal of contention since the act was passed 
as to whether Muscle Shoals would be fully developed. Sometimes 
there has been contention as to whether we ought to continue making 
appropriations to complete the work; but all action finally taken 
resolved itself in favor of proceeding to place the establishment in 
a state of preparedness for use by the Government whenever needed. 

I think it is fair to say that most of the men who have served 
in the Congress during the period of the construction of this plant 
have not been in favor of Government ownership or operation. They 
were willing to have the Government lead the way by making the 
investment for the completion of the plant, but after that happened, 
most of them would prefer, I believe, to see the operation conducted 
by private hands, always mindful of the fact, of course, of the 
necessity of protecting the Government’s interests. 

We have invested $125,000,000 to date. If we should invest $125,- 
000,000 more, and then should take those two items of $125,000,000 
each and more, and make that as a contribution to the creation 
of soil fertility, we would be doing the best act, in my judgment, 
that the Government has ever done. i 

It must be clear to everybody that sooner or later we will have 
to enter upon a very active campaign to put the soil back to its 
virgin state if we are going to continue to prosper agriculturally. 
If no other States of the Union were to benefit by any investment 
made by the Government than these Southern States surrounding 
this plant, and even if Congress confined its action to the restoration 
of the productivity of the soil there, Congress ought to be applauded, 
because it is needed there as much as any place in the United States, 
and perhaps more. 

New England is interested in the restoration of its soil fertility, 
and it will not belong before we shall have to make a national cam- 
paign. It will have to be aggressive, it will haye to be in earnest, and 
it will have to be continuous, if we are going to compete agriculturally 
with the world. All the rest of the world keeps up its soil. We have 
forgotten to do that. But we will have to begin to think about it, 
if we have not already begun, and I hope that when this question of 
Muscle Shoals is disposed of, it will be so disposed of as to make a 
start in restoring soil fertility. 

It is now about four years since I addressed the House of Repre- 
sentatives in favor of the acceptance of the Ford offer for Muscle 
Shoals. It was proposed then to sell this plant to Mr. Ford, or lease 
a part of it for a period of 100 years. In the course of my remarks 
touching the aeceptance of the Ford offer, I made this statement: 

“The Government will have been freed from all the hazards attend- 
ant upon such a vast enterprise, it will have been saved the expense 
of research and experimentation ’’—because Mr. Ford agreed to enter 
upon a campaign of research, to discover the best methods of advancing 
agriculture to a better and more profitable state—“* * * and the 
burden will have fallen upon others to keep these plants equipped to 
conform with the march of progress.” 

I also said to the Members of the House at that time: 

“Do you wish to sink another $109,000,000 into this Muscle Shoals 
project?” That was an estimate of what it would have cost to 
complete the enterprise and attempt to operate it ourselves. Later on, 
I had the honor of appearing before this committee. It was in Jan- 
uary, three years ago, at which time I urged you to make a favorable 
report to the House on the Ford offer, and I repeated to you what I 
stated to the House in February, 1923. 

Now I come and ask you to give favorable consideration to a bill 
which I introduced which is known as the Cyanamid Co.’s offer. I 
want to tell you the difference between the two offers and how much 
better in my judgment the Cyanamid Co.’s offer is than the Ford 
offer was. l 

Under the offer of the American Cyanamid Co., the Government 
retains title to the nitrate plants. Under the Ford offer, the nitrate 
plants were to be sold to Mr. Ford for $5,000,000. 

Under the Cyanamid offer, all fertilizer plants constructed by the 
American Cyanamid Co. at its own expense on the leased premises 
become Government property without charge at the end of the lease 
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period. Under the Ford offer there was no provision awarding the 
fertilizer plants to the Government free of charge. l 

Under the Cyanamid Co.'s offer, they provide that the annual pro- 
duction of fertilizers, after the preliminary period, is to contain 50,000 
tons of fixed nitrogen, representing about 312,500 tons of Chilean 
nitrate. 

The Ford offer provided for annual production of fertilizers to con- 
tain not less than 40,000 tons of fixed nitrogen, representing about 
250,000 tons of Chilean nitrate. 

The Cyanamid Co.’s offer, according to the bill, waives all present 
and future royalties on processes owned now and hereafter. These 
royalties amount to $1,200,000 per year on the nitrogen-fixing process 
alone, if the Government operates Nitrate Plant No. 2. 

The Ford proposal contained no provision waiving royalties. 

The lease period under the. American Cyanamid Co.’s offer is 50 
years without preferred right to negotiate for renewal, whereas the 
lease period under the Ford offer was for a hundred years with pre- 
ferred right to negotiate for renewal. 

‘Under the Cyanamid Co.'s offer, the Government retains about 
$2,000,000 worth of supplies which have becn sold or transferred since 
the date of the Ford offer. 

Under the Ford offer, these supplies were to have become the prop- 
erty of Mr. Ford’s company. 

The offer of the American Cyanamid Co. provides that deficiencies 
in interest below 4 per cent as provided in the Ford offer are made 
up with interest during the lease period. 

Under the offer of Mr. Ford deficiencies in interest amounting 
to $10,000,000 during the first six years on Dam No. 2 and the first 
three years on Dam No. 3, are not made up at any time. 

To the Nation there are some compensating advantages in the ac- 
ceptance of the offer of the American Cyanamid Co., although the 
loss of the Ford proposal was a serious one. 

Under the Ford offer, our nitrate plants would have gone to Mr. 
Ford. Under the offer of the American Cyanamid Co., our nitrate 
plants remain our property. We merely lease them. Moreover, all 
fertilizer plants constructed by the American Cyanamid Co. or its 
subsidiaries on the leased premises at their own expense become Gov- 
ernment property without charge at the end of the lease period. 

Mr, Ford did not provide for such an arrangement. 

The annual production of fertilizers after the preliminary period 
in the Cyanamid offer is to be sufficient to contain 50,000 tons of 
fixed nitrogen, as I said, representing 312,500 tons of Chilean nitrate. 

In the Ford offer the annual production was to be not less than 
40,000 tons, representing 250,000 of Chilean nitrate. 

The duty to the Chilean Government alone on 312,500 tons of nitrate 
is about $3,500,000, which our farmers will no longer be required to 
pay each year, if this offer is accepted. The Cyanamid Co. propose 
to make nitrogen enough for 2,500,000 tons of 2-8-2 fertilizer which 
is enough for 500,000 tons a year over and above that proposed by 
Mr. Ford. 

The Cyanamid Co. waives all present and future royalties on fer- 
tillzers or fertilizer processes which they or their subsidiary or allied 
companies now own or acquire in the future. The royalties on the 
cyanamid process when Nitrate Plant No. 2 is operated for the produc- 
tion of 40,000 tons of fixed nitrogen amount to $1,200,000 annually 
under a contract with the United States. The company also has 
valuable patents covering necessary methods for the production of 
concentrated fertilizers, and no royalties are to be charged on any of 
them. There was no provision in the Ford offer for waiving of 
royalties. 

Mr. Ford’s proposal was for 100 years, after which he was to have 
the preferred rights to negotiate for the renewal of the lease. The 
majority of the House saw no particular objection to that in view of 
the public service which Mr. Ford was to perform. 

The Cyanamid Co.’s lease, however, is for 50 years, with no pre- 
ferred right at the end of that time, an arrangement which objectors 
to the length of the Ford lease will consider preferable. 

Under the Ford offer Mr. Ford would have received title to all 
materials and supplies in storage at the nitrate plant. Since the 
date of his proposal, July 8, 1921, about $2,000,000 worth of mate- 
rials and supplies have been sold or transferred by the Government, 
leaving about $500,000 worth of such materials still on hand: 

Under the Cyanamid offer the company does not get the $2,000,000 
worth of supplies at all, and since the property is to be leased, the 
company must return the equivalent of the $500,000 worth of materials 
at the end of the lease period. 

Both leases provide a reduction in interest payments during the first 
six years of the lease of Dam No. 2 and the first three years of the 
lease of Dam No. 3. The deficit below 4 per cent arising in this way 
amounts to $10,886,000. 

In the Cyanamid offer this amount is made up to the Government 
with interest during the lease period; in the Ford offer it was not to 
be made up at any time. 

While Mr. Ford has abundant means to pay for getting experience, 
the fact remains that his company is entirely without experience in 
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the production of air-nitrogen concentrated fertilizers. The Cyanamid 
Co., on the other hand, is the only producer of air-nitrogen fertilizer 
in the United States. They have been engaged successfully in nitrogen 
fixation, using Niagara Falls power, for nearly 20 years and are manu- 
facturing on a large scale the same concentrated fertilizers that they 
would produce at Muscle Shoals under their proposal. 

After three years, then, I come back to you to-day with a better 
offer than Henry Ford's. I am not interested personally in this offer 
or in anybody connected with the offer. I want that distinctly under- 
stood. I am interested in the prosperity of agriculture and hence the 
prosperity of the country. And I appeal to you to make a favorable 
report on the bill and let us save the Government from experiments 
at Muscle Shoals that will cost millions. Let us save the Government 
from the operation of the fertilizer plants at Muscle Shoals that will 
lose millions of dollars on top of millions if it is operated by the 
Government. 

We may pass on, as far as the offer of the 13 allied power companies 
is concerned, because that offer has been declared to be without ccn- 
sideration, void, and unenforceable; and, besides, the power offer pro- 
poses to experiment. My position has not changed in the past four 
years, and I stand now against all fertilizer experiments at Muscle 
Shoals, either by the power companies or by the Government. 

There is a fine place in the industrial life of the United States for 
the power companies. They serve a useful purpose. They are doing 
a wonderful thing in the development of power and its distribution. 
They are making for better conditions in many neighborhoods. I have 
no complaint to make of them. I am not here to denounce them or to 
say anything against them. But, at best, you could not use the power 
that is created at Muscle Shoals through the power companies except 
as a local enterprise. 

Why do I say that? You can not distribute successfully or profitably 
power for power purposes that may be created here or anywhere else 
for more than 300 miles. So that when you limit the scope of an 
activity to 300 miles you are bound to make it a local institution, 
whereas the manufacture of fertilizer and the purposes for which it is 
to be used are just as wide as the Nation. 

If we are going to invest Government money in anything less than 
a national proposition, we ought to know about it. If there were no 
other use for this power, I would hail the entsg of the power companies 
into this proposition. 

But as the servants of the American people, as the public servants 
of the Nation, we ought to do everything within our power, as far as 
we can see the right way to do it, for the advancement of the best 
interests of as many of all the people as possible and not for just a few. 

So I stand unalterably committed to the policy of the utilization of 
Muscle Shoals for the national problem of defense in time of war and 
the national problem of prosperity in time of peace by the creation of 
fertilizer and its utilization by the people who are engaged in agricul- 
ture, without whose prosperity we all suffer. 

I am opposed to Government operation of any sort at Muscle Shozls. 
I have been opposed to Government operation anywhere because, by 
the favor of the House of Representatives, I am in a position which 
gives me just a little better insight into the waste that comes from 
the expenditure of Government money by Government agencies than 
arc most men. I do not claim any clearer vision than that of anybody 
else, no greater patriotism, no greater interest in the Nation's welfare, 
than any of the other Members of Congress. But they have given me 
the chance, as the servent of the House, to study, and they have made 
it obligatory upon me to study, in order that I may be able to report 
to them at different times, the efficiency or inefficiency of Government 
agents in the transaction of Government business, as compared with 
private agents in the transaction of private business, and in the 
expenditure of their own money where they are required to make a 
profit. 

So I come to ycu opposed to Government operation. I am opposed to 
any experimentation by the Government at Muscle Shoals, because we 
have lost $13,500,000 in our experiments at Nitrate Plant No. 1. We 
threw it away, after we spent the money. 

I am opposed to the experiments proposed by the power comparies 
to build a new air-nitrogen fixation plant at Muscle Shoals, to cost 
some $20,000.000, on which the farmers will have to pay $1,000,000 
annually in interest alone, and let our present nitrate plant rust 
down, and with interest and depreciation charges together the experi- 
ment proposed by the power companies will cost the farmers $2,000,000 
u year. I am against experiments at Muscle Shoals; I am in favor of 
experience. The lease proposed in my bill is backed by the successful 
experience of the American Cyanamid Co. in producing fertilizers, and 
the terms of the lease are better than the terms of the Ford offer. , 

Since this committee in 1924 made a favorable report on the Ford 
offer, you should not hesitate to report favorably on my bill, because 
it is better than the Ford offer. 

The American Cyanamid Co. Knows by its experience that it must 
provide for a capitalization of $50,000,000 to carry out the obligations 
of their proposal. The Cyanamid Co. estimates that of this capital 
$35,000,000 will be necessary to make needed alterations in our nitrate 
lant and extensions for fertilizer plants that will produce concentrated 
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fertilizers, containing not less than 50,000 tons of nitrogen, and they 
will need operating capital in addition to this $35,000,000. 

The question is, Shall we accept the Cyanamid Co.’s offer requiring 
a capitalization of $50,000,000 with $35,000,000. of this needed for 
revision and extension of plants and operating capital besides, or shall 
we adopt Government operation and spend $50,000,000 more at Muscle 
Shoals and give the farmers no fertilizer and get no return on the 
capital and only waste the $50,000,000 and all that has gone before? 

If it will save this Government and our Treasury from wasting $50,- 
000,000 at Muscle Shoals, then I am in favor of authorizing the appro- 
priations required under the Cyanamid offer for the building of Dam 
No. 3 and Cove Creek Dam, I stand in favor of the appropriations 
necessary to build these dams and get 4 per cent upon their cost and 
finally the return of the principal rather than to waste $50,000,000 
more in experiments and the failure of Government operation at Muscle 
Shoals. One is sound business, and the other is a crazy thing to do, if 
I may be allowed to use that expression. 

The case before this committee is not a decision between the power 
companies’ offer and Government operation. The power companies’ 
offer is dead, and it never will be resurrected, in my judgment, since I 
fear it is true that the majority in the House will in the end prefer 
to vote for Government operation rather than to ever vote for the 
power companies to have Muscle Shoals. The decision that you now 
have to make is between the acceptance of the- Cyanamid Co.’s offer 
that will save the Government millions upon millions of dollars and 
Government operation which will lose the Government millions on top 
of millions of dollars. 

The farmers ask® fertilizer relief at Muscle Shoals. They are not 
asking for much. They have a right to ask it; in fact, we have prom- 
ised it to them, and now let us fulfill our promise by accepting the 
Cyanamid Co.’s offer. 

The farmers are only asking the dedication of this plant to the pur- 
poses for which it was originally constructed. They want the faith of 
the Government kept by the utilization of the agency that has been 
created by the money of the people for the purpose for which it was 
created, that is all. 

To tell the farmers that water power at Muscle Shoals should not be 
used to make fertilizers is to mock, in my judgment, at their needs 
when more than 3,000,000 horsepower can be developed on the Tennes- 
see River. 

The acceptance of the Cyanamid Co.'s offer will give us what we seek. 
We are seeking to find a practical means of helping our farmers. 
Muscle Shoals is our opportunity to do this, and yet for seven or eight 
years we have had nothing but talk and controversy. 

Is there any better evidence than just that one thing alone of the 
impotency of Government agencies in trying to do business? You can 
not do it, because there will be so many fellows trying to grab it away 
from the Government and from each other, that there will be no 
chance for the Government to function, and they will all have advo- 
cates. There will be men from every scction of the country trying to 
keep it for the benefit of their own constituents. You will not have a 
majority on anything at any time. We can not help that; that is part 
of the game. It is a part of our institutions. 

But just let us forget our local political interests for a moment or 
two. It would not tuke over an hour, if we would forget that, to put 
this thing on a basis where it would be beyond controversy forever. 

All we have to do is to make up our minds and then act on our own 
judgment instead of looking buck to see who is disapproving our 
actions. 

It is my judgment that the time has come to act and to show the 
country that the House of Representatives can deal with the Muscle 
Shoals problem in an effective and business-like way; and, of course, 
we are not talking for any one but the House of Representatives. 
We do not go so far as to get into the Senate on this matter. It is 
not the fault of the House that Mr. Ford’s proposal was lost, and it 
is not their fault that Muscle Shoals power to-day is going to the 
Alabama Power Co. instead of being utilized for the manufacture of 
cheaper and better fertilizers, as we intended it should be. 

Let us promptly and decisively accept this offer that is before us 
and then if this opportunity also is lost, the blame for that loss can 
not be laid at the door of the House of Representatives. 

I want to say to you gentlemen right here that the House of Rep- 
resentatives is the place for this legislation to originate. It authorizes 
appropriations and we should take the initiative in voting upon it—we 
should not wait for the Senate to act first. 

This committee, I feel sure, has the necessary information. You 
have the facts to favorably report the bill, and when you report it to 
the House, the Iouse will have the courage and the statesmanship to 
pass the bill with a majority larger than the Ford offer received. 

Do not listen to anybody who muy tell you it will do no good for the 
House to act because the Senate will not act. Let this committee give 
the House the opportunity to vote on the Cyanamid offer and pass it 
and fulfill the obligation of the House to the farmers of the country. 
Let the Senate exercise its own responsibility for cither failure or 
success. That is the way I stand. Let us discharge oyr responsi- 
bilities and let the Senate do likewise. 
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All of you remember John C. McKenzie. 


He was one of your hon- | 
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Mr. JAMES. Mr. MADDEN, you have been in contact with buSiness for 


ored members here for a long time, and was chairman of the committee la good many years. 


for. some time. I received this letter from him to-day, which I ask 
the privilege of reading—and then I shall be through. 

It is dated Elizabeth, Ill., January 29, 1927 

“I have just read your bill for the disposition of Muscle Shoals, and 
I agree with your statement I saw in the press that it is a better Dill 
than the Ford bill, and is, in fact, a real fertilizer proposal and not 
a power proposition.” 

I have not seen John McKenzie since he left here, since he served 
last on the committee. 

“In my judgment, your bill offers a solution of this problem which 

should be acted upon by Congress without delay. It would end this 
controversy for 50 years, and gives promise of great assistance to the 
agricultural interests of our country. 
. “ Inasmuch as fertilizer at reasonable prices is the one great thing 
to be sought for in this matter, in addition to national defense, it 
eccurs to me that it would be a splendid thing to have the profits on 
all surplus power sold credited on the cost of fertilizer, thereby rce- 
ducing the cost that much to the farmers, instead of turning it over 
to the Secretary of War.” - 


I agree with that. I think that that is what ought to be done instead | 


of, as the bill provides, going to the Secretary of War. 
toward a reduction of price. 
“I ean see no objection to this; and inasmuch as it would be im- 


Let it go 


material to the lessee, the Government could with good grace make | 
this concession to the agricultural interests, which in every way seems | 


to me to be commendable, 


“ The guaranties for the production of fertilizer are fair and reason- ! 
able, which, coupled with the incentive to produce fertilizer based on ' 
the only profit to the lessee, under the terms of your bill, gives certain | 
assurance of performance; and while we might quibble over some minor . 
details in your bill, no bill can be drawn that would be exactiy perfect : 


and entirely satisfactory to everyone, and especially to those who desire 
to see this great plant turned over to the power companies. 

“Your bill provides for the use of well-known and established 
processes of manufacture, and is not based on the speculative ideas 
of dreamers of new aud wonderful processes which up to this time 
have resulted mostly in failures and bankruptcy to those who were 
credulous enough to undertake the venture. It provides for the leasing 
of the property to a lessee trained and experienced in the manufacture 
and production of fertilizer material, and it will not be a leap in the 
dark so far as expectant results are concerned; it is a sound, sane 
business proposition, and should be accepted. 

“I am firmly of the opinion that the Government should keep control 
of the Cove Creek reservoir. It is also my judgment that in the event 
hereafter of the construction of other dams in the Tennessee River, 
which would be benefited by the Government development at Cove 
Creek, hydroelectric developments so constructed should be required 
to pay a fair and just contribution for the benefits derived, and the 
proceeds of such contributions should certainly be applied and credited 
in the reduction of the cost of fertilizer produced at Muscle Shoals. 

“I am fully persuaded that your bill represents the only hope for 
final solution at this session of Congress, and this can be accomplished 
only by prompt action on the part of the Committee on Military Affnirs, 
which bas always been equal to the occasion on this matter, and I have 
every confidence in the membership of that committee as now constituted, 
and then by prompt and favorable action by the Committee on Rules, 
which committee I have every reason to believe will give the legisla- 
tion the right of way for action by the House, and if this is done I 
am loath to think that the Senate would prevent action at this session, 
and longer continue this apparently interminable struggle between the 
friends of national defense and the agricultural interests on the one 
side, and the friends of the power companies on the other. Surely, 
it must be apparent to all that what the people of our country desire 
is to have this matter concluded and on a basis which will carry out 
the intent of section 124 of the national defense act, thereby pre- 
serving to the people this great plant with its power for two such 
commendable purposes as expressed in that act. The proposal set 
forth in your bill will do the work, protect the Government, preserve 
our property, start the great plant into action, in time of peace for 
the aid of agriculture, the blessings of which to the great mass of our 
people through the coming years can not be measured at this time. 

“My old friend, you are to be congratulated on your timely action in 
this matter, and I will be glad indeed to see the legislation enacted 
with your name at the head. 

“1 any sorry to read in the Chicago Tribune that you have been ill 
` for some time and trust that you are now fully recovered and back 
at your post in the House. 

“ With kind regards, I am, 

“ Your friend, 
“Jous C. MCKENZIE.” 
.Gentlemen, that is all I wish to say. I have given you the benefit of 


the best judgment that I have. I leave to your good sense and patriot- 
ism such action as you think may be proper to take. 


Mr. MADDEN. Well, I devoted my life to it as an engineer. 

Mr. JAMES. If you bad io bid on a contract on which there were two 
other bidders, and if you found that the architect who had the approval 
of the contract had solicited money from the two other bidders to pay 
the expenses of your office, what chance would you hare to get the 
contract, in your opinion? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not know what the gentleman is referring to, but 
| it is fair to assume that if any one of the three contractors or two, as 
i the case may be, had a man on the inside who had the power to decide 
the questions, that contractor would be likely to have the best chance 
of getting it. 

Mr. JAMES. What is your opinion of any Government official who 
solicits money from applicants for power sites to pay the running 
. expenses of his office, or a part of them? 
| Mr. MADDEN. I think that the Government ought to be big enough to 
| run on its own expenses. That is the way I fecl about it. No one in 


the Government service ought to be allowed to ask any outsider to pay 

any part of the expenses. 

, Mr. James. We had two witnesses before us the other day. This 
. committee tried to pin these gentlemen down to au agreement that, 
in case Congress did not take action on Muscle Shoals, they would 
do nothing with Cove Creek Dam until the next session. We could 
i not get them to agree to that. As one member of the committee, I 
, should like to ask you, as chairman of the Appropriations Committee, 
to whom the Secretary of War and the Secretary of Agriculture and 
| the Secretary of the Interior have to come for their appropriations, 
i to write each of these gentlemen a personal letter to the effect that 
| in your opinjon nothing should be done with reference to the awarding 
: of these 11 dam sites until Congress has a chance to settle the 
: proposition. 

| Mr. MADDEN. I think that we did that some time ago; we have 
already done that. 

Mr. JAMES. That is all. 

Mr. MapprEN. I shall be glad, of course, to answer any 
that I am able to answer. 

Mr. ILL of Alabama. I do not want to ask Mr. Madden any ques- 
tions, but before he leaves, as a representative on this committee, 
belonging to a different party than his, and coming from Alabama 
where Muscle Shoals is located, I for one want to express my appre- 
ciation of the very magnificent statement that Mr. Madden has 
made here this morning, and of the help he is trying to give this 
committee, and for his interest shown in this matter by the introduc- 
tion of his bill. 

Mr. McSwain, We all concur in that statement. 

Mr. MADDEN. Thank you very much, 


questions 


NAVY DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 15641, the naval appro- 
priation bill, with Senate amendments, disagree to all the Sen- 
ate amendments, and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Idaho asks unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill 15641, the 
naval appropriation bill, disagree to all the Senate amendments, 
ae ask for a conference. The Clerk will report the bill by 

itle. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 15641) making appropriations for the Navy Department 
and the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for 
other purposes. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Reserving the right tu object, 
Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentleman from Idaho 
whether this is agreeable to the minority as well as the ma- 
jority? 

Mr. FRENCH. Iam sure it is. 

Mr, GARRET of Tennessee. Has the gentleman conferred 
with the members of the minority? 

Mr. FRENCH. Probably I should say specifically that prior 
to making this unanimous request I have not: but I am con- 
ferring with the members of the subcommittee constantly, and 
I am absolutely satisfied that it is in accord with the unani- 
mous wish of the members of the subcommittee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection; and the Speaker announced as the 
conferees on the part of the House Mr. FRENCH, Mr. Harpy, Mr. 
TABER, Mr. AYRES, aud Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. 


PROCEDURE IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five minutes. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask that House Resolution 380 
be read for the information of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the resolution will be 
read for the information of the House. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 380 


Resolved, That there shall be printed and bound for the use of the 
House 1,500 copies of a revision of ‘‘ Procedure in the House of Repre- 
sentatives,” to be printed under the supervision of CLARENCE CANNON 
and to be distributed to Members by the Speaker. 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, practically all of the Members of 
the House are familiar with that small green book known as 
“Procedure in the House of Representatives,” by CLARENCE 
Cannon. That book was printed by authorization of a resolu- 
tion of the House on September 27, 1919. The supply of those 
books has been long since exhausted. There are a great many 
requests coming to the Speaker’s office and to the chairman of 
the Committee on Rules from the new Members of the House 
for copies of this book. It is a most important book. It is a 
book that is referred to very often, and personally I use it 
much more than I do the Manual, because it has the condensed 
procedure and citations to all the precedents and practices of 
the House and is very easy to refer to. 

Mr. Cannon has kindly consented, with the help of Mr. Lehr 
Fess, the House parliamentarian, to bring this book down to 
date without any expense. 

I appreciate the fact that this resolution should be presented 
by the chairman of the Committee on Printing, but I have 
spoken with him in regard to it, and he has requested me to 
present the resolution. I have taken the matter up with the 
printing establishment, and I find that the cost for the first 
1,000 copies will be $653.42. The next 500 will cost $300. The 
reason why I limit the number to 1,500 copies is that we are 
not entitled by a simple resolution to print more than that 
number. I feel that we should take advantage of the services 
of Mr. Cannon and Mr. Fess, who are willing and amply able 
to revise this book and bring it down to date. 

I ask for the immediate passage of this resolution. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. I yield. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I want to commend the gentleman for the 
proposal he has submitted. I earnestly hope it will pass. 

In that connection I would like to inquire whether or not 
there is any hope of an early reprint of Hinds’ Precedents? 
I will say to the gentleman that I have been a Member of the 
House for eight years, and, as everybody knows, I am interested 
in the rules and precedents of the House, and I have been 
unable to obtain for myself a copy of Hinds’ Precedents. I have 
to go to the library for one when I have occasion to consult it. 

Mr. SNELL. The work on which Mr. CaNNoN is now en- 
gaged will soon be completed. I understand the new edition 
will be ready by the opening of the next session of Congress. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will that include the whole of the 
volumes and recent decisions? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes; I so understand. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
mun yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes; I shall be glad to. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not think the order 
upon which the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] is 
proceeding makes it possible at all for a reprint of Hinds’ 
Precedents, but I think it would be a very desirable thing in 
time to come, when the Cannon supplement has brought the 
precedents up to date, and then we may have a reprint of 
Hinds’ Precedents. 

Mr. SNELL. I think that should be done. It is a valuable 
work, and a large number of Members use it every day. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. I yield. . 

Mr. TILSON. Without a reprint of Hinds’ Precedents the 
Cannon revision will be practically useless except to Members 
who already have the Hinds’ Precedents. In other words, the 
work of Mr. CANNON is not in itself complete. It is simply an 
addition to the work of Mr. Hinds and will have to be used in 
connection with it. Therefore, in order to make it useful to 
Members who have not copies of Hinds’ Precedents, it will be 
necessary to have a reprint of Hinds’ Precedents. 

Mr. SNELL. I will be glad to look into that question. 
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The SPEAKER. The Chair has before him the statute, 
which is as follows: 


Parliamentary precedents: There shall be printed and bound 2,500 
copies of Hinds’ Precedents of the House of Representatives of the 
United States, with reference to such cases of procedure ‘in the United 
States Senate as may be useful in connection therewith, and also with 
reference to such laws of Congress as may relate to the House of Rep- 
resentatives and its membership, with a supplement thereto bringing 
such precedents down to date. Such compilation shall be of the typo- 
graphical style, size of page, and of the style of indexing used in 
House Document No. 576, Fifty-fifth Congress, second session, known 
as “Parliamentary Precedents of the House of Representatives of the 
United States,” and shall be divided into volumes each approximately 
of the size of the said House Document No. 576. The sets of volumes 
shall be distributed as follows: One set to each Representative, Dele- 
gate, and Senator in the Sixty-sixth Congress and one set to each 
Representative, . Delegate, and Senator in the Sixty-seventh Congress 
who is not a Member of the Sixty-sixth Congress; one set to each 
committee room of the House and Senate; one set each to the Senate 
and the House branches of the legislative drafting service; 10 sets to 
the Library of Congress; 10 sets each to the House and Senate libra- 
ries; 500 copies for distribution to the State and Territorial libraries 
and designated depositories as in the case of documents printed under 
section 54 of the act approved January 12, 1895 (28 Stats., p. 608); 
and when such precedents are prepared the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments of the Government Printing Office shall notify each of the State 
and Territorial libraries and designated depositories that such prece- 
dents are available for distribution to them, if requested within 90 
days after the receipt of such notice, and any such remaining at the 
end of such period shall be delivered by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments to the Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives for disposal 
as provided for herein, and the residue to the folding room of the 
House, to be distributed by the Doorkeeper, commencing with the 
Sixty-eighth Congress, one set to each Representative, Delegate, or 
Senator who has not previously received one. The supplement shall 
be prepared by CLARENCE A. CANNON, who shall also prepare a complete 
index digest of the work and supervise the printing thereof without 
compensation. The plates used in printing the work shall be the 
property of the Government and shall be preserved for such future use 
as may be hereafter authorized. The cost of printing and binding 
such precedents shall be charged to the allotments for printing and 
binding for Congress current at the time of the performance of the 
work. 


It seems to the Chair this would involve a reprint of the 
entire set, with the addition of those precedents which have 
been brought down to date. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, does not the 
statute which the Speaker just read confine it to Senate 
precedents? 

The SPEAKER. Both Senate and House precedents. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Will the gentleman from New 
York yield for a question? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I just came into the Chamber. 
Are these books to be for the use of Members? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes; they are to be distributed among the 
Members through the Speaker’s office. I will say for the in- 
formation of the House that this resolution is in the same form 
as the old resolution, but as a matter of practice I think they 
will be distributed through Mr. Cannon. He will divide them 
among the Members of the House and give each Member a 
fair supply of them. There is no question about the distri- 
bution. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. How do the Members secure 
copies—by application or will they be mailed to the Members? 

Mr. SNELL. I can not answer that question. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Let me say to the gentleman 
from Nebraska that the resolution for which the gentleman 
from New York is asking consideration now is not for Hinds’ 
Precedents but for a reprint of the small manual prepared by 
by Mr. Cannon. The resolution provides that these copies shall 
be distributed through the Speaker. I presume copies will be 
mailed to the Members, although I do not know exactly as to 
that. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I was just desirous of knowing 
the means whereby Members would secure copies. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
may I inquire whether this will include the precedents up to 
date or shall we need another edition? 

, Mr. SNELL. I understand they are going to bring them up 
o date. 

Mr. DOWELL. That is, decisions made since the present 
copy was prepared will be placed in the new edition? 

Mr. SNELL. That is the intent. 
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The SPHAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution. . ‘ 

The resolution was agreed to. 


LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I would like to prefer a unani- 
mous-consent request. The Committee on Appropriations in 
introducing from the floor the legislative appropriation bill 
yesterday failed to reserve points of order. I ask unanimous 
consent that points of order shall be considered as reserved on 
that bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent that points of order be considered as having been 
reserved on the legislative appropriation bill. Is there ob- 
jection? ; 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, is 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DIcKINSON] present? 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly the Committee on Appropriations 
ought not to deprive the membership of that right. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman from Jowa ought not to be 
deprived of any right he has gained by the negligence of any 
other party without his being present. It seems to me the 
gentleman ought to defer his request until the gentleman from 
Iowa, in charge of that bill, is present. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is not the majority that usually reserves 
points of order; it is the minority, and that is a matter of right 
the membership should not be deprived of. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman is lawyer enough to know that 
when one has slept on his rights he has no right to ask that 
they be restored. I hope the gentleman will withhold his 
request until the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Dickinson] can be 

resent. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I withhold it. But I shall 
renew the request later. The Members of the House have the 
right to expect that some member of the Committee on Appro- 
priations will reserve all points of order when the bill is intro- 
duced. At the moment this bill was introduced I was attending 
an important committee meeting, otherwise I would have seen 
to it myself that points of order were reserved. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask permission to talk to 
the House for about 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 10 minutes. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, can not the gentleman take his time during the 
consideration of one of the bills brought up by the Committee 
on Territories? Would not the gentleman be willing to take 
his time in that way? 

Mr. HOWARD. The House is always kind to me and the 
gentleman will understand that the only time I get an oppor- 
tunity to speak is when I get the consent of the entire House. 
I will not ask for time from an individual. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Then I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

Mr. DOWELL. I suggest to the gentleman that without his 
asking for time I am willing to grant it to him. 

Mr. HOWARD. That is very good of the gentleman. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, may I interrupt for a moment? 
It seems that some one overlooked the matter of reserving 
points of order on the legislative bill. Our committee is per- 
fectly willing to have any pertinent point of order made when 
the bill is considered. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then I renew my wnanimous-consent re- 
quest, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 

The SPEAKER. This is Calendar Wednesday. The Clerk 
will call the roll of committees, 

Mr. DOWELL (when the Committee on Territories was 
called). Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (S. 3928) authorizing 
the designation of an ex officio commissioner for Alaska for each 
of the executive departments of the United States, and for other 
purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa calls up the bill 
S. 3928, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Accordingly the House automatically resolved itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for 
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the consideration of the bill (S. 3928) authorizing the designa- 
tion of an ex officio commissioner for Alaska for each of the 
executive departments of the United States, and for other 
purposes, with Mr. Burton in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, the bill under consideration 
has for its purpose the reorganization of the various depart- 
ments in the Territory of Alaska. For some time there has 
been an effort made to coordinate or unite the various govern- 
mental activities in the Territory, but up to this time nothing 
has been accomplished. 

I am very sorry that the distinguished chairman of the 
committee, the gentleman from California [Mr. Curry], by rea- 
son of a long illness is unable to be present this morning and 
present this proposition. No one, I am sure, has given this 
subject the careful and painstaking consideration that has been 
given it by the distinguished chairman of the committee. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. However, will the gentleman permit me 
to say, we are all very happy to know that the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Curry] has been able to be present occasionally. 

Mr. DOWELL. I was just going to say further that we are 
all pleased, indeed, that the distinguished chairman is recover- 
ing from his long illness and is now able to visit the House for 
short periods of time, and we earnestly hope his recovery may 
be complete in a very short time. [Applause.] 

The distinguished chairman introduced a bill some years 
ago that had for its purpose the consolidation of all the govern- 
mental activities in Alaska under one board which was to con- 
duct its transactions in the Territory of Alaska. Long hear- 
ings were held on this proposition, and after a very thorough 
investigation it was found that the various departments of the 
Government were opposing the releasing of their activities in 
Alaska to a commission formed under the provisions of the bill 
that was then under consideration. This opposition developed 
to such an extent that finally the legislation was not pressed 
further fcr consideration. 


This bill contains only a part of the provisions which were 
contained in the original bill. So far as I am concerned, I 
have favored, and to-day favor, a consolidation of the activities 
of the Government in Alaska, believing as I do that this will 
render more efficient and economical service to the Government. 
Alaska, as we all know, is located a long distance from the 
heads of the departments in the city of Washington. This re- 
quires a great deal of time, and many things can not be trans- 
acted in Alaska because of the fact they must be taken up 
with the department here in Washington. Many activities must 
fail in their purpose there, it seems to me, by reason of the long 
delay caused by the necessity of taking up each individual 
matter with the head of the department in Washington. 

This bill takes three of the departments active in the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska, to wit, Agriculture, Commerce, and Interior, 
and the bill provides for the naming by each of these depart- 
ments of a department head who is to be located in the Ter- 
ritory and have supervision over such department in the 
Territory of Alaska. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. DOWELL. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. I take it, from a reading of the bill, these 
secretaries are to be appointed from present employees of the 
departments who are now residing in Alaska and there is no 
material additional cost to the Government involved. 

Mr. DOWELL. That is true. There are to be no additional 
employees by reason of this legislation. 

Mr. SNELL. Simply the ones they have residing there now 
will be designated. 

Mr. DOWELL. They are to designate one of the employees 
to represent the department in the Territory and to give to that. 
representative certain authority that he may use, which will 
make it unnecessary to appeal the department at Washington 
for authority to act in every matter. 

Mr. O’CONNELL of New. York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWELL. Yes. 

Mr. O’CONNELL of New York. And the bill entails no addi- 
tional expense on the Government? 

Mr. DOWELL. There is no additional expenditure. It is 
hoped that by the cooperation of these three departments they 
may reduce the number of employees of the Government in the 
Territory, and certainly under the provisions of this bill they 
would not increase them. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWELL. I yield to the gentleman. 
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Mr. HASTINGS. As I understand it, these employees will be 
designated and have the authority of an assistant secretary of 
his department, with power to act in Alaska under the general 
supervision of the department here. 

Mr. DOWELL. Yes; with whatever authority the Secretary 
of that department may give to such agent. He will then exer- 
cise that authority in Alaska. - . 

Mr. HASTINGS. I want to congratulate the committee. I 
have lived under long-distance government every hour of my 
life and I have long advocated the appointment of an Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior to reside in Oklahoma, with authority 
to represent the Interior Department there just as this bill pro- 
vides for representation in Alaska. l 

Mr. DOWELL. Now, may I suggest that those of us who 
have had an opportunity to visit Alaska know that the various 
departments there have been operating entirely independent of 
every other department of the Government. In other words, 
each department has operated its own activity without refer- 
ence to any other department. This necessitates many duplica- 
tions of service, and, it seems to me, requires many oflicials 
more than would be necessary if one official could carry on many 
activities in cooperation with the other departments. This is 
the purpose of the legislation—to aid in every way possible and 
to coordinate the departments in Alaska and get the most eff- 
cient service with the least.expense to the Government. 

While this bill does not go to the extent I believe it ought to, 
and while it does not contain provisions that I think ought to 
be in the bill, it does much in my judgment to facilitate the 
operations in Alaska and will result in great good. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWELL. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The bill has a valuable provision 
in section 6 which looks to the consideration of matters affect- 
ing much greater consolidation than is attempted by the bill 
itself. 

Mr. DOWELL. I was coming to that. The last section in 
the bill provides that the Secretary of the Interior shall make 
investigation in these matters and report to the Congress later 
such further consolidation and cooperation as can be carried 
-on there. It is hoped that out of this investigation and out 
of this report much can be done for the Territory of Alaska. 

The fact that Alaska is located so far away from the seat 
of government at Washington that many things can not be 
done there for the benefit of the Government and the people of 
Alaska, because not being in direct contact with affairs there. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWELL. Yes. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Is the authority of the commis- 
sioner a variable thing, subject to change from time to time by 
the Secretary at Washington? 

Mr. DOWELL. The Secretary may at any time under this 
bill curtail the authority of his representative in Alaska. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. He may curtail and enlarge as 
the necessities of the case may require? 

Mr. DOWELL. Yes; it gives full discretion to the three 
Secretaries. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWELL. I will. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Why do you leave out the Treasury De- 
partment—are there not tax questions that ought to be settled 
promptly? 

Mr. DOWELL. That is perhaps a little different. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Tax questions might arise in the admin- 
istration of the local affairs in Alaska. It is difficult enough 
to settle them here, and how those living up there get them 
arranged I do not see. It seems as if the Treasury Department 
might have some representative on the ground and that it 
would be as useful as would a representative of the Department 
of Commerce or a representative of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. DOWELL. I am hoping that the enactment of this legis- 
lation will bring before the Congress, in a way, the necessity for 
coordinating every activity in Alaska, and in the future we may 
be able to get the cooperation of every department in working 
out the great problems up there. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWELL. Yes. 

Mr. KETCHAM. In the gentleman’s reply to the question 
of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HULL] the gentleman said 
that he was sorry. 

Mr. DOWELL. I think there should be full authority. 

Mr. KETCHAM. The point I was making is in the further 
reply the gentleman said that the Secretary could limit the 
powers of these commissioners or enlarge them. There is a 
limit, however, to the point of enlargement; he could not en- 
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large the powers beyond the power which the Secretary himself 
would have. 

Mr. DOWELL. Oh, no; I took it for granted that that was 
oer ieee My answer included a limitation of the authority 

self, 

Now there is another provision. In section 5 it gives the 
President certain authority with the consent of the three Secre- 
taries to further coordinate and consolidate these departments. 
Perhaps it will not be necessary to use the provision, but when- 
ever it is necessary to transfer from one department to another 
in Alaska, and the three Secretaries consent to it, the Presi- 
dent may make such transfer. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWELL. I will. 

Mr, CHINDBLOM. The proviso in section 5 in reference to 
the board of road commissioners for Alaska secks only to con- 
tinue in force the act previously passed and approved January 
25, 1905, with reference to that one subject. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I neglected to state that the 
proviso in section 5 is an amendment which the House com- 
mittee recommended. It has for its purpose the control of the 
road legislation in Alaska. The Alaska road commissioner 
has been giving splendid service and getting splendid results 
in Alaska. It was thought by your committee, in view of the 
economical and splendid work this board is doing, that we ought 
to confer upon this board all of the power and control over 
the construction of roads in Alaska, and that amendment has 
been recommended by your committee. I earnestly hope, in 
the interest of efficiency and economy for the Government, 
that the amendment will be agreed to. I thank the gentleman 
from Illinois for calling my attention to it. [Applause.] 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Chairman, as the ranking minority 
member of the Committee on Territories, I am in favor of the 
bill. The statement made by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
DowELL] and the report filed by the chairman of the com- 
mittee expresses fully my views in connection with the bill. I 
desire the hour’s time, however, for control if I am entitled 
to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is entitled to one hour. 
The question might first arise, however, whether anyone else 
is opposed to the bill. He would be entitled to control of the 
time. Is any gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the bill, but 
I nave no objection to the gentleman from Georgia controlling 
the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman from 
Georgia will control the time for one hour. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY]. 

Mr. TILSON. Of course, it is understood, Mr. Chairman, 
that the gentleman from Georgia will take care of those who 
are opposed to the bill? That is what the rule is made for. 

Mr. LANKFORD. I shall be very glad to do that. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to speak out of order. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to object, but 
we have a number of bills here and we have been waiting a 
long time to get this day. We desire to take care of the busi- 
ness of the Territories. Can not the gentleman take less time 
"3 speak on some other bill, when we are not so pressed for 

ime? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
object. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr..Chairman, I hope the gentleman will not 
object. There are certain gentlemen on this side of the House 
who have short speeches they desire to make. The gentleman 
will not save any time by objecting. 

Mr. DOWELL. I am not seeking to object; I was only 
wondering if we can not get along with several bills that we 
have here. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I think the gentleman’s program 
will be expedited if he will not object. 

Mr. DOWELL. We have a number of bills here. 
going to object. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
Iowa. 

The CHAIRMAN. Of course, the rule is that the remarks of 
the gentleman must be confined to the bill under’ consideration, 
but without objection, the Chair takes it he may proceed on 
another subject. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, I desire to call the attention of the House to the 
action of one of its very important committees, namely, the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs.. There can hardly be a phase of 
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governmental activity more important than the foreign rela- 
tions of the United States, involving, as they always do, ques- 
tions of large policy and potentialities for peace or war. It 
would seem that any committee which under the rules of the 
House is designated as the agency to advise the House upon 
such questions would at least be supposed to transact its affairs 
not alone with intelligence and judgment but with information. 
Yesterday the Committee on Foreign Affairs by a majority 
vote approved House Resolution 357. That resolution was in- 
troduced on the 4th of January, 1927, and related to matters 
which were touched upon in the President’s address delivered 
to this House on January 10. 

I call the attention of gentlemen to the sweeping character 
of the resolution and to the slavish and obsequious servitude 
which it evidences on the part of a majority of the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs to the executive arm of the Government, 
whether right or wrong, whether informed or uninformed. The 
resolution reads: 


Resolved, That the House of Representatives of America hereby ex- 
presses its full concurrence with the President. * * * 


The resolution could very properly have stopped there be- 
cause its whole tenor and effect when boiled down simply means 
that first line. 


Resolved, That the House of Representatives hereby expresses its full 
concurrence with the President— 


It is much like “me too,” as suggested by my colleague from 
South Carolina [Mr. STEVENSON]. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. Was the resolution passed yesterday or to- 
day? 
` Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Yesterday. 

Mr. RANKIN. Yesterday our foreign policy in Nicaragua, 
as expressed by the Secretary of State, was to protect American 
life and property, but the policy as now announced this morn- 
ing by the Secretary of State is to hold Diaz in power until 
1928. I wondered whether the committee had heard of the 
change. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I thank my colleague. I intend 
to touch on that in a moment. The gentleman, of course, refers 
to the Associated Press dispatches in this morning's paper 
which purport to contain a statement by the Department of 
State to the effect that Sacasa will not be recognized in any 
event, although he may overthrow by force of arms the Diaz 
régime which has been recognized by the Department of State. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. No matter what happens. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. To resume the reading of the 
resolution— 


Resolved, That the House of Representatives of the United States of 
America hereby expresses its full concurrence with the President, and 
pledges its support, in protecting the life and property of citizens of the 
United States in Mexico, and in protecting the rights and interests of 
the United States and of its citizens in Nicaragua, including the treaty 
rights of the United States to construct an interoceanic canal through 
Nicaraguan territory, and with due regard to the protection of the 
Panama Canal, and also with due regard to the rights and obligations 
of the United States embodied in existing treaty with the Government 
of Nicaragua— 


And I want gentlemen to particularly observe the following 
significant phrases— 


which obligations, as well as the treaty rights of the United States, in 
the opinion of the House of Representatives, require the United States 
Government to support the constitutional government of Nicaragua, as 
recognized by the Government of the United States, against any aggres- 
sion by any foreign power, whether such aggression be by direct action 
or indirectly through furnishing, or permitting to be furnished, arms, 
ammunition, or soldiers in aid of attacks upon the said constitutional 
government of Nicaragua. 


Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman does not mean that the dis- 
tinguished apostle of peace on the other side, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Porter], voted for that resolution? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. No; I think the chairman of the 
committee was in the chair, and it was not necessary for him 
to vote. 

Mr. RANKIN. I am glad to hear that. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I want to absolve the gentleman 


from Pennsylvania from the charge of actually casting a vote 


for the resolution. I want to call attention particularly to the 
wording of the resolution. It asserts that because of certain 
treaty obligations relating to the interoceanic canal that the 
United States is required to support the constitutional govern- 
ment “as recognized,” which means the Diaz Government, 
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against the aggressions of any foreign power for any cause and 
against any form of aggression. 

In other words, the resolution solemnly lays down the prin- 
ciple or policy that if Costa Rica or Guatemala should become 
involved in a dispute with Nicaragua and should see fit to take 
up arms or make any form of aggression against Nicaragua 
it would then become the solemn duty of the Government of 
the United States to repel that aggression if made against the 
Diaz Government which is now in control in Nicaragua. 

Mr. BOWLING. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. In a moment. In control, not 
because Diaz is able to maintain his own régime but because 
he can retain it only by the force and power of the United 
States marines. 

Mr. BOWLING. Is it a fair interpretation of the resolution 
to say that it makes a sale of arms to any faction in Nicaragua 
an act of aggression such as to cause us to repel it? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I will say to my colleague I 
think it does, because it says: 


To support the constitutional Government of Nicaragua, as recog- 
nized by the Government of the United States, against any aggression 
by any foreign power, whether such aggression be by direct act or 
indirectly through furnishing, or permitting to be furnished, arms, 
ammunition, or soldiers in aid of attack upon the said constitutional 
Government of Nicaragua. 


According to the construction which I place upon this reso- 
lution, if any foreign power in Central or South America 
should sell arms: to revolutionists or permit arms to be fur- 
nished to revolutionists, this resolution declares it to be the duty 
of this Government to take up arms to repel that aggression and 
maintain the Diaz régime and, in effect, suppress the revolution. 

All Members present know that in case of a revolution in any 
country under international law any government has a right 
to sell arms and ammunition to either one of the belligerents. 
That is a right for which this Government contended in the 
World War long before we entered that terrible tragedy. We 
maintained the proposition that neutrals had a right to sell 
arms and ammunition to either of the belligerents. To deny 
such a proposition would be to deny the right of any people by 
revolution to overthrow their government, which is a right 
that is recognized and known all over the world under every 
civilized system. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I will. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Did not that question come up squarely 
before the Government in the World War? 

Mr CONNALLY of Texas. I said a moment ago that such 
was the principle which the Government of the United States 
had maintained. But, gentlemen, that is not the most serious 
aspect of this resolution. ‘This resolution was acted upon by 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs without any official informa- 
tion save and except the President’s message, which was read 
in this Chamber. The Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
had before it the Secretary of State. The Secretary of State 
remained before that committee for several hours, and it is 
presumed that during that time the Secretary imparted to the 
‘ommittee on Foreign Relations of the Senate full and com- 
plete information in so far as he possessed it relative to the 
situation in Nicaragua, and yet the Senate committee, in pos- 
session of all the facts from the Department of State, did not 
see fit to adopt any resolution of praise or any resolution of 
any character in relation to the Nicaraguan situation. 

The Senate committee informed refused to act; the House 
committee uninformed is determined to act. In the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs motions were made by various gentlemen, by 
the distinguished gentleman from Virginia, that the committee 
invite the Secretary of State to come before it and to lay before 
the committee information as to what lives of American citizens 
were in danger, and as to what property of American citizens 
were threatened, as to any and all facts relative to this very 
delicate and critical international situation, to make a full and 
free statement. It was suggested that the chief of the Central 
American Division of the Department of State be invited to 
appear before the committee. But the committee, confirmed in 
its ignorance, refused to hear any proof or any facts whatever 
from the State Department. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt the 
gentleman? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Certainly. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. It seems to me that onc of the 
most pertinent comments on the acts of the committee is by 
Mr. George Rothwell Brown in to-day’s issue of the Washington 
Post. This is what that eminent observer and critic says: 
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The House Foreign Affairs Committee indorses the State Depart- 
ment’s Nicaraguan policy and hopes eventually to ascertain what it is. 


[Laughter. ] 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I thank my colleague for that 
contribution. But I will say to the gentleman that while I 
think the comment of Mr. Brown is a very apt one, I think he is 
reckoning without his host when he hopes thal the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs ever expects to know what that policy is. 
[Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
time? 

Mr. LANKFORD. I yield to the gentleman 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for 10 minutes more. 

Mr, CONNALLY of Texas. The Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs does not care what the policy of the administration in 
Nicaraguan affairs may be so far as this resolution is con- 
cerned. It means to approve that policy regardless of what 
it is. 

This resolution was prepared on January 4. The President’s 
reasons for his action were not known to this House until 
January 10. That is to say, the resolution was prepared almost 
a week before any knowledge was had in relation to the ques- 
tion, and the author of this resolution was then ready to ap- 
prove the policies in reference to Nicaragua. 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] suggests that 
this morning’s paper contains a statement—an Associated Press 
dispatch—to the effect that Sacasa, the leader of the Liberal 
revolt in Nicaragua, will not be recognized by this Government 
in any event, even though he overturns the Diaz régime, as the 
head of the revolutionary party. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, that is a 
denial by the State Department of the generally accepted rights 
of people to adopt and possess and enjoy their own forms of 
government and their own politieal processes under their right 
of sovereignty. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Certainly. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Has not the gentleman omitted to point 
out the fact that this not only confirms the President’s policy 
in Nicaraguan matters, but also couples with it his policy in 
Mexico according to this resolution, and pledges support in pro- 
tecting the lives and property of American citizens both in 
Mexico and Nicaragua? It embraces both Mexico and Nica- 
ragua. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. This is a blanket indoi~ement not 
only of what the President has done in relation to both situa- 
tions, but it is an earnest to the President to assure him that, 
whatever he may do in the future and however he may do it, 
his action will have the indorsement of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. The State Department makes the announcement 
that whatever happens in Nicaragua, the revolutionary leader, 
if successful, shall not be recognized. 

I want to call attention of gentlemen of the House in that 
connection to this fact: That the President, on January 10, laid 
down the statement that Solorzano and Sacasa were elected, 
respectively, President and Vice President in 1924 and took 
office in January, 1925. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. I wonder if the gentleman has noticed the 
statement in this morning’s paper by the emissary of Sacasa, 
ir which it is stated that— 


Doctor Vaca, the representative of the Sacasa government, says that 
Sacasa has been officially notified of the determination of the Depart- 
ment of State (of the United States) not to recognize any other govern- 
ment in Nicaragua but Diaz’s before 1928; anything to secure the 
undisputed authority of Diaz for a year or two while he delivers the 
goods to the New York bankers. 


Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 


May I have some additional 


I thank the gentleman for that 
interruption. I have not that exact dispatch here, but I knew 
of its effect. But Solorzano and Sacasa were elected to office 
in 1924 and took office in 1925. In October, 1925, Chamorro 
raised a revolt in Nicaragua. That revolt was denounced by 
the President in his message and by the State Department as 
being a revolt against the constitutional Government of Nica- 
ragua. A news release from the Department of State on Oc- 
tober 26, 1925, describes the Chamorro revolt as follows: 


The Department of State is in receipt of a telegram dated October 
25, 1925, from Mr. Charles C. Eberhardt, American minister at Managua, 
Nicaragua, to the effect that Gen. Emiliano Chamorro took charge of 
the Loma Fortress at about 4 o’clock on the morning of the 25th with- 
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out apparent opposition. He stated that the purpose of the move was 
to drive the Liberals from the cabinet and to restore the Conservative 
Party to the power which it enjoyed before the recent “ fraudulent 
elections.” He wishes Solorzano to remain as President and himself 
to be appointed minister of war or to have complete control of arms. 

The Liberals are not disposed to retiré from the cabinet, even under 
Chamorro’s threat of anarchy and revolution. 

Chamorro’s armed men are fighting in the streets and are said 
to have killed two men in front of the President’s palace. They threaten 
to seize the latter place and to control the entire situation by force 
of arms if necessary. 


The day after the Conservative coup, President Solorzano 
and General Chamorro signed an agreement, which provided: 
(1) For the removal of the two Liberal cabinet members and 
other Liberal officeholders; (2) for the support by the Con- 
servatives of President Solorzano, whose Government thence- 
forth was to be Conservative; (3) for general amnesty; (4) 
for the payment of $10,000 to General Chamorro for expenses 
incurred in connection with his coup; and (5) for the appoint- 
ment of General Chamorro as commander in chief of the army 
for sufficient time to guarantee peace. 

Thus, by effecting by force of arms, a reorganization of the 
Government in such a way that President Solorzano was re- 
tained as the nominal head, but had no real power, while he 
himself was virtually military dictator of the country, General 
Chamorro adhered to the actual letter, but flagrantly violated 
the spirit of the general treaty of peace and amity signed at the 
conference on Central American affairs at Washington on Feb- 
ruary 7, 1923, and subsequently ratified by Nicaragua. Article 
II of that treaty states, in part, that the governments of the 
five Central American Republics— 


will not recognize any other government which may come into power 
in any of the Republics through a coup d’état or a revolution against 
a recognized government so long as the freely elected representatives of 
the people thereof have not constitutionally reorganized the country. 


The President in his message of January 10, 1927, described 
the insurrection of Chamorro and its effect as follows: 


In the meantime General Chamorro, who, while he had not actually 
taken over the office of President, was able to dictate his will to the 
actual Executive, brought about the expulsion from the Congress of 18 
members, on the ground that their election had been fraudulent, and 
caused to be put in their places candidates who had been defeated at 
the election of 1924. Having thus gained the control of Congress, he 
caused himself to be appointed by the Congress as designate on Janu- 
ary 16, 1926. On January 16, 1926, Solorzano resigned as President 
and immediately General Chamorro took office. 


The United States Government refused to recognize Cha- 
morro on the ground that he was an usurper and had seized 
power by a coup d’état. 

But what had happened to Sacasa. the Vice President, in the 
meantime? <A special dispatch to the New York Times con- 
tained in its issue of December 21, 1925, at a time when Solor- 
zano was still the nominal President, but General Chamorro was 
commander in chief of the armed forces, and in the words of 
President Coolidge— 


who, while he had not actually taken over the office of President, was 
able to dictate his will to the actual executive— 


Stated that after the Chamorro coup of October 25, 1925— 


Several officials and members of Congress were imprisoned and or- 
ders were issued for the arrest of Señor Sacasa who lived in Leon, and 
his resignation was demanded. * * * Doctor Sacasa was warned 
by telegraph that he might be killed. He rode horseback all one night 
to the Gulf of Fonseca, where a launch took him to La Union, Salvador. 


That is a contemporary account of what transpired as a result 
of the Chamorro coup. The constitutional Vice President, under 
threat of arrest by a military dictator, by a military usurper, 
had to flee from his country for his personal safety. The Presi- 
dent states that Chamorro controlled the Government from 
October, 1925, to and including January 16, 1926, the date of the 
purported resignation of Solorzano, the President. 

Upon the resignation of Solorzano as President, Sacasa, the 
Vice President, under the constitution succeeded to his office. 
However, the President holds that because Sacasa was absent 
from Nicaragua, notwithstanding that absence was caused by 
the usurpation of power by Chamorro and the issuance of 
orders for the arrest of the Vice President, Sacasa became 
ineligible to succeed to the Presidency on January 16, 1926, 
when Solorzano resigned and Chamorro had himself elected 
President. And because Sacasa did not return to Nicaragua 
during the time Chamorro was acting as President, because 
he did not return to find a cell or a firing squad awaiting him, 
the President holds that he was not eligible to act as President 
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in November, 1926, the date upon which Diaz was elected, 
and the United States Government recognized the Diaz Gov- 
ernment on November 17, 1926. This morning’s Associated 
Press dispatches announce that Diaz shall continue to be rec- 
ognized unit] December 31, 1928, and that Sacasa, though he 
triumphs at arms, shall not under any circumstances be rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. And the Vice President, under 
their constitution, was in line for the Presidency? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Absolutely. I will say to the 
gentleman from Virginia that under the constitution of Nica- 
ragua when Solorzano vacated his office Sacasa became his con- 
stitutional successor. Yet the United States Government be- 
cause the Vice President had been forced to flee from the 
country for his life, because he had to flee from one who had 
been denounced as a usurper by the President and the Depart- 
ment of State, held that the absence of Sacasa rendered him 
ineligible. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. In order to elect Diaz as President, as I 
understand, they had to call back 18 congressmen who had been 
expelled? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I shall get to that presently. 
Here is another news dispatch. These dispatches are not man- 
ufactured; they were in the press about the time of the occur- 
rences to which they relate. You heard the New York Times 
dispatch of December 21, 1925, in which it was stated that an 
order of arrest had been issued for Sacasa, and that dispatch 
told you how he had fled in the night through the mountains 
and finally got a launch and reached Salvador. That is the 
way the press outlined his actions. But how does the Presi- 
dent describe it? The President says: 


Vice President Sacasa thereupon left the country. 


The President with a wave of his hand describes the fight of 
the constitutional Vice President, duly elected by the people, 
as he flees from a military dictator whose rule this Govern- 
ment had refused to recognize because in definance of the 
constitution of Nicaragua—as the Vice President flees in the 
night, the President describes his action: 


The Vice President thereupon left the country. 


{ Laughter. ] 

And because he thereupon left the country, the President 
reasons that he was thereupon rendered ineligible to succeed 
to the Presidency. Well, if the Vice President had not there- 
upon left the country, he probably would have become per- 
manently ineligible. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 10 
additional minutes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Now, what else happened? The 
Boston Transcript—and that is a pretty good paper—the Boston 
Transcript ought to come from a territory that commands at 
least some degree of respect in administration circles—the 
Boston Transcript on January 14, 1926—remember, now, that 
Solorzano was Supposed to resign on the 16th of January, I 
believe it was, 1926, and Chamorro seized power in his own 
name on January 16. On January 14, two days ahead of those 
events, the Boston Transcript said: 


The Nicaraguan Congress has banished Vice President Sacasa, now 
in Washington, and declared his office vacant, thus clearing the way 
for the assumption of the Presidency of Emiliano Chamorro, War 
Minister and leader of the Nicaragua coup. President Solorzano ex- 
pects to resign to-morrow, and Chamorro undoubtedly expects to suc- 
ceed to the office in spite of the warnings of the American minister 
at Managua and the Nicaraguan minister in Washington that the carry- 
ing out of his plans would cause the United States to withdraw its 
recognition. 


On the 14th, two days before the resignation of Solorzano 
took place, the Boston Transcript told the country and the 
world what was about to happen. It related that Sacasa had 
been impeached and his office declared vacant. How? By the 
Congress which the President of the United States says was an 
unconstitutional Congress. Chamorro had ousted 18 of its 
members, had unseated them and put his own minions in their 
places. That is the Congress which impeached Sacasa and de- 
clared him ineligible for office. That is the same Congress that 
elected Chamorro, That is the same Congress which the 
President of the United States says was unconstitutional. That 
is the same Congress which the President said could not legally 
elect Chamorro. If it could not legally elect Chamorro, how 
could it legally impeach Sacasa? 
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Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I just wanted to ask the gentleman this 
question: If Mr. Coolidge had been in Canada when Mr. Hard- 
ing died, would not the situation have been the same as he 
described was the situation with reference to Mr. Sacasa? In 
other words, he would have been across the border and he 
would not have been allowed to become President, according to 
the same reasoning. Mr. Coolidge became President by reason 
of a vacancy in the office through the death of Mr. Harding, so 
that Mr. Sacasa was in the same situation. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. It seems to me the gentleman’s 
reasoning is correct, so far as the facts are concerned. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Yes. 

Mr, RANKIN. That is the point I wanted to raise, that, ac- 
cording to the attitude of the State Department, if the Vice 
President should be cut of the country and the President should 
die, the Secretary of State could be sworn in as President of 
the United States, then take charge of the Army and the Navy 
and keep the Vice President out, and, according to the present 
Secretary of State, that would be legitimate. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. If the language in the Nicara- 
guan constitution with reference to succession is comparable to 
ours—and I am not prepared to say just how much they agree 
or how much they differ—it would certainly seem to follow 
that the suggestion made by the gentleman from South Carolina 
and by the gentleman from Mississippi is absolutely pertinent, 
because the facts would be absolutely similar. There is no pro- 
vision in our Constitution that absence disqualifies the Vice 
President to succeed to the Presidency. 

Mr. RANKIN. We debated here one day for two hours on 
what the word “absent” meant, but it is not a question as to 
whether or not he is absent but it is a question of forcing him 
to remain absent and keeping him out of the country. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I will say that one who is absent 
from his country by reason of continuing duress, under continu- 
ing force or under continuing fraud, is in equity never absent 
at all. One is not responsible for conditions imposed upon him 
by force or fraud or duress. The Constitution of the United 
States provides that in case of the inability of the President to 
discharge the powers and duties of the Presidency, the Vice 
President succeeds to the office. Could the Vice President seize 
the President and imprison him or exile him, and by thus ren- 
dering him incapable of discharging the powers and duties of 
his office rightfully succeed to the office? Could Chamorro 
drive Sacasa from the country, and then, upon the pretext that 
he was absent and ineligible legally, dictate the election of 
Diaz, after his own fraudulent election had not been recog- 
nized? 

Mr. LOZIER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I yield. 

Mr, LOZIER. Is it not true that while Chamorro forced 
Solorzano to submit his resignation, he prevented its acceptance 
until he could chase Sacasa out of Nicaragua, because if it had 
been accepted when Sacasa was in Nicaragua and before a de 
facto President or President designate had been selected, Sacasa 
would automatically have succeeded to the Presidency? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I will say to my colleague that 
Chamorro drove Sacasa from the country. He then had Con- 
gress to declare Sacasa ineligible to the Presidency prior to the 
resignation of Solorzano, obviously for the reason that if Solor- 
zano resigned and Sacasa was still eligible, Sacasa would have 
become the President; but he had the Congress, the Congress 
that had been stacked by Chamorro, the Congress which Presi- 
dent Coolidge denounces as being unconstitutional and whose 
acts he refused to recognize—Chamorro had that unconstitu- 
tional body go through the motion of impeaching Sacasa and 
rendering him ineligible to the Presidency of Nicaragua, in 
order to then force the resignation of Solorzano and bring about 
his own election. And he did bring about by such methods his 
own election. But the Sacasa revolt broke out in May, 1926. 

Unable to secure recognition of his own régime, Chamorro on 
October 30, 1926, in the language of the President— 


turned over the executive power to Sebastian Uriza, who had been 
appointed designate by the Congress controlled by General Chamorro. 
The United States Government refused to recognize Sefior Uriza, on 
the ground that his assumption of the Presidency had no constitutional 
basis. 


It is contended by the Department of State that because 
Uriza then convoked Congress and recalled 18 members who had 
been expelled by Chamorro the action of the congress in electing 
Diaz on November 10, 1926, was legal and constitutional. It 
must be remembered that the 18 members constituted a small 
minority of the congress, and that on the election of Diaz 21 
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members refrained from voting. It must not be forgotten that 
Chamorro had acquired absolute mastery of the Congress. He 
had overthrown the government by arms. He had driven the 
constitutional Vice President from the country. He had com- 
pelled the resignation of the President. He had ousted 18 
members of Congress presumably because they would not bend 
to his will. Those that remained did his bidding. They im- 
peached Sacasa. They elected Chamorro President. 

At his command they elected Uriza. Is it logical or reason- 
able to suppose that because the 18 ousted members were re- 
called the remaining members ceased to be the willing instru- 
ments of Chamorro’s tyranny? They had elected Chamorro in 
violation of the constitution. They had elected Uriza in defi- 
ance of the constitution. Is it not reasonable to assume that 
they were still obeying the dictates of Chamorro when they 
elected Diaz on November 10, 1926? And yet the President of 
the United States says: 


The action of Congress in designating Sefior Diaz was perfectly legal 
and in accordance with the constitution. 


Diaz assumed the Presidency on November 14, 1926. On the 
following day he appealed to the United States for the— 


support of the Department of State in order to reach a solution in the 
present crisis and avoid further hostilities and invasions on the part 
of the Government of Mexico. 


On November 17, 1926, three days after his inauguration, the 
Department of State recognized Diaz. 

Admiral Latimer was thereafter authorized to land United 
States marines and to establish neutral zones in Nicaragua, 
with authority to establish and maintain such other neutral 
zones aS may be necessary. As a result of these measures the 
revolution in Nicaragua seems to have been effectively sup- 
pressed. The President states that marines were employed 
in Nicaragua to protect American lives and property. I hold 
here in my hand two photographic cuts from the Washington 
Star of January 31, and here is what its description says: 


Above. Marines on duty in troubled Nicaragua; shows a detachment 
guarding prisoners seized by the Diaz troops, who are supported by 
this Government, at. Bluefields, Nicaragua. 

Below. Sailors of the U. S. S. Rochester, establishing a neutral zone 
in Bluefields, Nicaragua. 


Here is a picture in a local paper showing American marines 
guarding prisoners that were seized by the Diaz government 
that is being supported by our own Government, Sent to Nica- 
ragua to protect American lives and property, they are em- 
ployed after they are there, according to the Washington Star, 
to guard prisoners seized by Diaz. 

Gentlemen of the House, the action of a majority of the For- 
eign Affairs Committee of this House in approving all that has 
been done in Nicaragua and all that may be done without se- 
curing information from the State Department as to what has 
been done, or what is proposed to be done, or what is now 
being done, is a most remarkable proceeding. The minority of 
the committee urged that the committee and the House be ad- 
vised by the Department of State. Our requests were denied. 

The Congress ought to know what American lives were im- 
periled. It ought to know what American property was dam- 
aged or injured or threatened. So far as this House knows, no 
American citizen has been imperiled. So far as we know, not 
one dollar of American property has been damaged. We ought 
to know whether American corporations are active in the politics 
of Nicaragua. We ought to know how many neutral zones have 
been established. We ought to know where and why they were 
established. We ought to know if American marines are being 
employed to protect American lives or are being employed to 
protect Diaz from the wrath of his own people. We ought to 
know the facts and all of the facts about Nicaragua. We 
ought to know the truth and the whole truth. The Committee 
on Foreign Affairs has closed its ears and eyes. It wants no 
facts. It remains to be seen whether this House will in blind- 
ness and deafness approve the action of the committee. I chal- 
lenge the committee to bring its resolution on the floor of the 
House. Let them bring it out into open debate. 

Gentlemen of the House, the conduct of the foreign relations 
of the United States involves questions of tremendous import. 
The influence of the United States among the nations of the 
world is dependent upon our course. Our international trade is 
in large measure dependent upon the good will of the world. 
In dealing with South and Central American countries we have 
a particular and peculiar interest. It was through the example 
of the United States that they attained their independence. 
We have, in effect, guaranteed that independence against Buro- 
pean aggression. In that vast territory to the south of us are 
markets for American goods and trade. 
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Ours is a great opportunity to build up a splendid spirit of 
Pan Americanism, to foster and maintain and strengthen on 
the Western Hemisphere political ideals and a devotion and 
attachment to républican institutions that shall not alone 
contribute mightily to the progress of liberal institutions but 
Shall always constitute a vast reservoir of sympathy and sup- 
port for the United States in any situation that may arise 
in the future. The United States can not attain those ends by 
a course toward Latin-America that generates suspicion as to 
our purpose, that arouses opposition to our methods, that 
alienates the peoples of those republics and stirs within their 
hearts passion and prejudice. 

In our consideration of these great questions of foreign 
affairs I desire to commend President Coolidge’s address at 
Omaha in 1925 before the American Legion. In addressing the 
American Legion the President realized he was talking to those 
who knew of the tragedies and the horrors of war. In speaking 
to the armed forces that had carried our flag across the sea 
the President was appealing to the highest and loftiest im- 
pulses of these patriotic young men, and among other things 
the President said: 


We can only make America first in the true sense which that means 
by cultivating a spirit of friendship and good will, by the exercise of 
the virtues of patience and forbearance, by being plenteous in mercy, 
and, through progress at home and helpfulness abroad, standing as an 
example of real service to humanity. 


eee two or three more paragraphs, the President further 
said: 


If our country fs to have any position of leadership, I trust it may 
be in that direction, and I believe that the place where it should begin 
is at home. Let us cast off our hatreds; let us candidly accept our 
treaties and our natural obligations of peace. We know and every- 
one knows that these old systems, antagonisms, and reliance on force 
have failed. If the world has made any progress, it has been the 
result of the development of other ideals. 

If we are to maintain and perfect our own civilization, if we are 
to be of any benefit to the rest of mankind, we must turn aside from 
the thoughts of destruction and cultivate the thoughts of construction. 
We can not place our main reliance upon material forces. We must 
reaffirm and reenforce our ancient faith in truth and justice, in char- 
itableness and tolerance. We must make our supreme commitment to 
the everlasting spiritual forces of life. We must mobilize the conscience 
of mankind. 


Gentlemen, these are the words of the President of the 
United States—lofty words, noble words, words announcing the 
doctrine that America can only become great by clinging fast 
to truth and justice—committing ourselves— 


to the everlasting spiritual forces of life; mobilizing the conscience of 
mankind. 


Oh, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I appeal 
to the President of the United States, I appeal to the Presi- 
dent of October 6, 1925, I appeal to the President of the United 
States who lifted his voice before the American Legion and 
solemnly laid before those young men these splendid truths 
and traditions; I appeal to that President to put those noble 
policies into force in our dealings with Nicaragua and its 
people. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has again expired. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 
from Texas five additional minutes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, there are those who advocate isolation—splendid 
isolation. The present administration, if it maintains a course 
of conduct toward weaker countries, such as its present course 
toward Nicaragua, it will become isolated from the friendship 
and good will of Latin America. 

If the present administration adopts a policy of sending 
marines into countries of South and Central America not 
simply to protect American life and property but to interfere 
in the domestic political disputes of those Republics, we shall 
soon isolate ourselves from much of their trade and commerce. 
Such a course will arouse the jealousy and enmity of European 
nations. It will arouse an intense hostility and hatred among 
our neighbors to the south and the bitter jealousy of the rest 
of the world. By such a course the United States can suc- 
ceed in securing for itself isolation, but it will not be a splen- 
did isolation. It will be an isolation that we should not covet— 
an isolation from international good will and friendship. The 
President has said that “these old systems, antagonisms, and 
reliance on force have failed.” Reliance on force has failed. 
Shall we seek an isolation in which reliance on force shall be 
our only defense—an isolation in which our sword shall be our 
only friend? The President says; 
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We can not place our main reliance upon material forces. We must 


reaffirm our ancient faith in truth and justice. 


How can we impress our neighbors with our faith in “ truth 
and justice” if our actions lead them to believe that we “ place 
our main reliance upon material forces”? 

Gentlemen of the House, I appeal to the President of the 
United States to read again his speech of October 6, 1925. I 
ask the President of the United States to go to the Department 
of State and carry in his hand as he goes his speech of Octo- 
ber 6, 1925, and to say to his Secretary of State— 

“Mr. Secretary, we know, and everyone knows, that these old 
systems, antagonisms, and reliance on force have failed. 

“I wonder if there is not some sort of way to put nobler 
principles into force in our dealings with Nicaragua and Latin 
America. 

“I wonder, Mr. Secretary, if, with all the resources of your 
office, we can Somehow or other let the people of South and 
Central America know that the United States does not place 
its ‘main reliance upon material forces.’ Can not we devise 
some way to let Central America and South America know 
that when we announce that we intend to protect American 
lives and property we do not mean to invade the sovereignty of 
Nicaragua, or that of any other self-governing people? Can not 
the foreign policy of our country be so applied in Central and 
South America as that the people of those Republics will real- 
ize that the Monroe doctrine shall be employed for their pro- 
tection; that it is a doctrine under which the United States 
extends its aid, and that it shall never become a means of 
aggression or an instrumentality which we shall in our foreign 
affairs ever employ to our selfish advantage?” [Applause.] 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
Delegate from Alaska. . 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alaska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, the bill under discussion is an administration meas- 
ure the purpose of which is to give the three Secretaries of 
Interior, Commerce, and Agriculture power to consolidate bu- 
reaus within their departments and to place the chief of the 
bureaus in Alaska there as direct representatives of their 
departments and thus aid in the activities of that particular 
department in the Territory. 

The bill does not confer any more power on the bureaus, as 
I interpret it, after careful reading. Therefore I can see no 
objection to the bill or to giving the Secretaries an opportunity 
to attempt to establish a more efficient Federal administra- 
tion of the Government in Alaska. 

The bill primarily is for more efficiency. The gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. DowELL] dwelt on the efficiency that it was 
proposed to bring about through this measure. 

During the years that I have been in Congress we have 
henrd much of consolidation and coordination of the Federal- 
bureau work in Alaska. My predecessor in Congress, who was 
here for 12 years, labored on that question during the entire 
term of his office. He came to about the same conclusion that 
I have arrived at, and that is that the words “coordination ” 
and “consolidation ” are pleasant-sounding words, but so far 
as accomplishing coordination and consolidation all through 
those years we have never seen any results. 

When we speak of efficiency in government I think we have 
in mind as a model of efficiency the private enterprise. We 
have in mind the efficiency of railroad management or great 
industrial managements and lose sight of the fact that that 
management is autocratic, that the administration there is 
given autocratic powers that we would not confer on any head 
of the Government. 

I am of the opinion that the present Italian Government is 
probably the most efficient government in Europe to-day, and 
probably in the world, by reason of the autocratic power the 
administration there wields. I am firmly of the opinion that 
Premier Mussolini could administer the prohibition law to per- 
fection in Italy, but we would not want one of: Mussolini’s 
type with that power here in the United States. 

What I am trying to say is that, in my opinion, absolute 
efficiency in Government and liberty are not in any way com- 
patible, and so I have arrived at the conclusion that up in 
Alaska under bureaucratic control we will muddle along, and, 
we hope, retain the liberties we now have, just as they do in 
all free governments. I have in mind particularly the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain. There they always speak of “ muddling 
along.” They ‘‘muddled” through the war without real ef- 
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ciency for the reason that there were certain liberties guaran- 
teed to the people that could not be abrogated even in a time 
of crisis. 

e MORTON D. HULL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Sometime last December I ad- 
dressed an inquiry to the Delegate from Alaska with respect to 
the fish canneries there. I am wondering whether at this mo- 
ment he is willing to make a public statement about the con- 
ditions in connection with those canneries? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. The gentleman has in mind the 
depldtable conditions that existed in the remote western section 
of Alaska. Those conditions have been corrected within the 
past year, perhaps within the past two years, to a great extent. 
The canning interests finally came to the conclusion that it was 
time for them to recognize the demands of the people of Alaska 
and the demands of the press of the United States for decent 
conditions in the canneries. Because of that they agreed to 
and did inspect all men who were employed in the canneries. 
They inspected them at Portland, San Francisco, and other 
ports before they went on board the boats to go north. They 
rejected opium addicts, they rejected known criminals, and did 
improve the class of labor they took up to the Territory. The 
only reason for that was the publicity given the matter in the 
oe of the United States. Nothing else compelled them to 

o it. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. The gentleman has enumerated certain 
classes that were eliminated by inspection at the various ports 
of debarkation. Did they also include the diseased class? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. They no longer permit men who are dis- 
eased to go up there and work in the canneries? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. No. They have entered into coopera- 
tion with the Public Health Service of the United States, and 
the examination of these men is made under the direction of 
that service. I think it is a very excellent system. We have 
seen the results up in Alaska during this year. From a section 
which each year we would have several dozen criminal cases, 
this year we had just one. I think that is the result of the in- 
spection of the men coming to the Territory. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman think this 
legislation is necessary? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I think it can be made very helpful. 
The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Hastincs] spoke of 
“long-distance” government, which he had experienced in 
Oklahoma. I think this is an effort to do away with long- 
distance government. I presume that the State of Oklahoma 
has the same bureaus in it that we have in Alaska. Any of 
the public-land States have virtually the same bureaus that 
we have in Alaska, but in a densely populated State the activi- 
ties of those bureaus are not as noticeable as they are in a 
sparsely settled section, like Alaska. We are in direct contact 
with the bureaus up there all of the time. It is for that reason 
that their work is quite irksome to us, where it would not be 
apparent in the States where they operate. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. When I first came to Congress we were 
called upon to vote on a bill granting a very large appropria- 
tion for the construction of a railroad in Alaska. Can the 
gentleman tell us how that bureau is getting along in Alaska, 
and with what success the one we built has met? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. We think that the railroad the Gov- 
ernment constructed is now doing very well, that it is success- 
ful. Last year the railroad showed an increase of earnings to 
the amount of $207,000 over the year previous. We have every 
reason to believe that this year there will be a slight increase 
over that. There are indications now of coal development on 
a large scale that will furnish large traffic to the railroads. I 
believe they have finally found a market in the Pacific coast 
cities for a very good quality of coal that we have in Alaska. 
I do not want the gentleman to think that that railroad is 
anywhere near on a paying basis. It is not, and it will not be 
for years to come, but it is developing that country, and even- 
tually in the future—possibly distant—it will be on a paying 
basis. The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. LINTHICUM] asked 
a very pertinent question while the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. DowELL] was speaking. He asked why not have the 
Treasury Department included in the terms of this bill, why 
not allow the Secretary of the Treasury the same power and 
authority as the Secretaries of Commerce, Interior, and Agri- 
culture. I know no reason why the Secretary of the Treasury 
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should not have a representative of his department in Alaska. 
The gentleman speaks of taxes. Our taxes are paid in the 
city of Tacoma, Wash. There is no agent of the Treasury 
Department in Alaska. The Secretary of the Treasury has 
itinerant agents traveling through there all of the year, but 
Alaska covers a tremendous amount of territory, as the gentle- 
man knows. I feel it would be well to have a representative 
of the Treasury Department in Alaska also. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I would be very glad to vote for such an 
amendment in the bill. There is another matter that I desire 
to ask the gentleman aLout, and one in which I am deeply inter- 
ested myself. That is the matter of fisheries. In Maryland 
we are trying to improve the laws in respect to oysters. We 
have already made some improvements in the fisheries gener- 
ally. The gentleman made a speech here last year in which he 
talked about the fisheries of Alaska. Has he been able to 
remedy any of the defects which then existed? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes; the law of 1924 remedied some of 
the defects. It gave the Secretary of Commerce power in regu- 
lating the fisheries that he did not have before, but it also 
took away or destroyed the power that he had assumed under 
Executive proclamation. A 

There was a material increase in the amount of fish taken 
from Alaskan waters; that is, fish that the law was designed 
to protect. More fish were taken out, or rather more salmon 
were taken from Alaskan w: ters this year than practically any 
year in the past. It simply means there was more intensive 
fishing, more fish taken. Now, you say, how can you have 
such a great quantity of fish as in the past and replenish the 
supply supposed to be depleted? That is a logical question to 
ask. My opinion is that there was no very material depletion 
at the time we had such a furor here about it in Congress. 
The amount of salmon, the same as any other fish, is very 
erratic, and next year it is possible there may not be half the 
volume of fish there was this year. The scientists do not know 
what controls it. When they come before a committee of Con- 
gress and you ask a question, What escapement of fish is re- 
quired to replenish the supply? the committee has never received 
an answer. They stated two years ago possibly 50 per cent 
was required, and that was written into the bill; but you can 
not find a number of fishermen or cannery men in Alaska who 
will say 50 per cent is necessary. Many will say as low as 10 
per cent. But the proposition is, we do not know. But sup- 
pose less than 50 per cent is required to replenish. Nature 
intended a great many fish should be used by people and by 
wild animals, and the escapement may be a very, very small 
part of the general run and still the supply be maintained. 

Mr. DOWELL. Will fhe gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I will yield. 

Mr. DOWELL. This intensive fishing, the gentleman says, 
has been carried on the past year. Do I understand the gentle- 
man to say that this does not tend to deplete the fish? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I am not prepared to say that it will. 
We went on the presumption that the great catch, which is not 
quite as large as this year, was the cause of the great depletion 
spoken of. 

Mr. DOWELL. As I recall, the gentleman from Alaska was 
here a few years ago very intently claiming that the intense 
fishing of the canneries depleted the waters of Alaska? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I think if the gentleman will refer to 
my speeches and statements I made no statement to that effect. 
I brought in the statements of others. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DOWELL. I yield the gentleman five additional minutes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Is it true that the fish, after going up 
the river to spawn, die after that? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Those of the salmon variety. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. If they are not. caught before that, they 
are lost anyhow? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. There are no doubt, in my opin- 
ion, depleted areas, but as to a generally depleted supply, I 
always questioned it. In certain localities, in certain streams 
and lakes, there was a great depletion by intensive fishing, but, 
on the other hand, there are great areas where it has been 
increased ; but the general supply was not depleted. Let me say 
this: That the figures going out from the Bureau of Fisheries 
that the increase is due to their regulation is absolutely not so. 
That is impossible. In order to do that they are setting aside 
the laws of nature, and they can not do that. 

Mr. DOWELL. As I understand, if there is a depletion of 
fish next year it will be no indication of a depletion of the 
supply of fish ; but suppose that should occur the year following, 
would not the gentleman think then there had been some dis- 
turbance? 
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Mr. SUTHERLAND. There would still be room for nature to 
take its course regardless of the taking of fish the year before. 
That is my opinion. 

Mr, MENGES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I will. . 

Mr. MENGES. The gentleman from Alaska said a little 
while ago that the railroad built by the Government is coming 
into use.by the development of coal mines, that a market for 
the coal has been found along the Pacific coast. May I ask 
whether that is anthracite or bituminous coal? 

Mr, SUTHERLAND. That coal of which I spoke will prob- 
ably be marketed, it has not reached the market yet; it is 
cannel coal. We have cannel coal lignite, and cannel is a 
form of lignite, and we have anthracite and bituminous. 

Mr. MENGES. Is there any large quantity of anthracite? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. It has not been demonstrated that the 
quantities are very large, but it is an excellent quality. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Cores]. 

Mr. COLE. Returning to the subject of the salmon fishery, 
it is not your contention that we could continue to take out 
unlimited quantities and still have the supply continued? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. No. I do not say that. 

Mr. COLE. That has not preven to be the case with respect 
to any other form of wild life. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. No. Here is what I want to make 
clear: That the Department of Commerce undertook to make 
recommendations to curtail the catching of fish. Their purpose 
was to increase the supply. Now, no man would presume to 
say that if you got as many fish as had been taken in the past 
years, or even a greater quantity, you would be conserving the 
supply: But that is what has been done this year. They cur- 
tailed one class of fishermen and allowed another class to go 
on with their intensive fishing. That is, they have placed the 
whole burden of conservation on one class, and almost entirely 
on the local residents of Alaska, and they were driven out from 
the fishing stations with their form of gear; and while that 
was done, the Department of Commerce officials permitted the 
extension of the large cannery gears to outside waters, and as 
the result of a more intensive fishing, more fish than ever were 
caught. I am not here prepared to say that that immense 
catch this year is going to reduce the supply two years hence 
or four years hence, or five years hence. I am not prepared 
to say that. 

Mr. COLE. You are prepared to admit that what has hap- 
pened in Alaska is not fishing, but slaughter? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. Whether it will eventually re- 
duce the supply or not I do not know. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit 
another question? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

Mr. DOWELL. Is there any restriction now on fishing in 
the Alaska waters? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. The local man has latterly been 
driven off the fishing grounds, but the catch in other grounds 
has increased. 

Mr. DOWELL. Is there any restriction on the canneries 
there in the amount of fish caught? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Not on the amount of fish caught. 

Mr. DOWELL. Is there any restriction? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. There is restriction on certain locali- 
ties and on certain forms of gear, but no restriction on other 
forms, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alaska 
has expired. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
speak out of order. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I am hoping that we may get 
along with this bill, and I am not going to object to the gentle- 
man speaking at this time, but I do want to announce to the 
House that after this gentleman has concluded I will try to 
follow the rule and enforce the consideration of the bill that is 
before the House to-day, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, press dispatches in this morn- 
ing’s papers indicate that we are probably much nearer war 
in Central America than we have ever been before. One au- 
thority is quoted as saying that “the prospects of armed con- 
flict between the United States and Nicaraguan troops grow 
more certain every day.” 
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Just what the consequences of such a conflict may be, no one 
ean tell. In 1914 the killing of an insignificant prince in the 
interior of central Europe set the world on fire. It destroyed 
for the time being the civilization of Europe and threatened 
that of the entire world. It cost the lives of more than 10,000,- 
000 men, filled every country involved with the maimed, blind, 
wounded, and disabled victims of a World War, and left a 
burden of indebtedness that it will take hundreds of years to 
pay. It also left the world reeking with hatred, jealousy, and 
suspicion to an extent never known before in times of peace. 

The American people do not want another war. They are 
opposed to armed intervention in either Nicaragua or Mexico. 
Yet the administration persists in pursuing a policy, if it may 
be called a policy, that is bringing down upon us the criticism 
of the world and engendering the hatred and suspicion of the 
people of every country in both Central and South America. 

We were told in the beginning that our marines were sent to 
Nicaragua merely to “protect American lives and American 
property ” from injury at the hands of the two contending 
forces; but this morning we are told that our State Department 
has determined not to recognize any government in that country 
except the Diaz régime until 1928. In other words, the admin- 
istration now proposes to use American marines to hold Diaz 
in power down there, regardless of what the people of that 
country may decide. Doctor. Vaca, the Washington representa- 
tive of the Sacasa government in Nicaragua, says that the 
State Department, or the Coolidge administration, proposes to 
hold Diaz in power for a year or two “while he delivers the 
goods to the New York bankers.” 

This morning’s Baltimore Sun, editorially discussing the 
probability of the administration’s policy bringing about an 
armed conflict with the Sacasa forces, says: 


If our Government’s policy, in collision with the desperate fervor of 
the natives, should produce that result, would it be called war or 
legalized murder? 


Suppose other Central and South American countries should 
join Sacasa in case of an armed conflict with the United States, 
who knows where or when such a war would end? The Ameri- 
can people are not ready to have their sons conscripted for such 
a contest. 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. COLE. Is it not possible that by criticizing the policies 
of our own Government we may be encouraging the people down 
there to make this trouble about which you speak? 

Mr. RANKIN. Encouraging whom? The big oil interests? 
Sinclair and Doheny? The New York bankers to whom Doctor 
Vaca refers? ' 

Mr. COLE. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. There are no 
oil wells there. You are encouraging those who are there from 
Russia. 

Mr. RANKIN. There are some loans there made by certain 
financial interests in the United States, who are said to be 
using Diaz and the American marines to collect their money at 
the expense of the American people, not only at the financial 
expense of the American people, but in so doing they are run- 
ning the risk of shedding American blood and sacrificing Ameri- 
can lives. 

The gentleman brought up the bugaboo of Russia. I hope the 
gentleman will stay in the room, because I want to refer to 
that in a minute. The real trouble is not in Nicaragua! It 
is in Mexico. It is Mexico that certain interests in the United 
States are driving at. They hope to stir up an excuse for break- 
ing relations with Mexico through the Nicaragua controversy. 

When old Diaz, who was President of Mexico for many years, 
was in his declining days, and had surrounded himself with 
corrupt officials who were plundering the Mexican people for 
their own pecuniary advancements, certain interests and indi- 
viduals in the United States, including Doheny and Sinclair, 
either personally or through their representatives, went down 
into that country and secured a great many oil and mineral con- 
cessions. Many of those concessions are alleged to have been 
secured by bribery, just as those same interests bribed Cabinet 
officials in this country in order to get possession of our naval 
oil reserve known as Teapot Dome. Conditions in Mexico went 
from bad to worse, until finally they brought on a revolution. 
Mexico remained in a somewhat chaotic condition until our 
attention was centered on Europe, where we were engaged in 
the Great War. 

Finally, when the revolution ended, a one-armed soldier by 
the name of Obregon was chosen President of the Mexican Re- 

public. He was undoubtedly the best President the Mexican 
` people had ever had. He immediately set to work to reorganize 
and rebuild his country and to bring it out of that dilapidated 
condition into which its institutions had fallen, and to elevate 
his people above that level to which years of misgovernment, 
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misguidance, and exploitation had carried them. One of his 
chief problems was to wrest Mexico from the ruthless hands of 
foreign exploitation. The first step in that direction was taken 
by adopting the constitution of 1917, containing the following 
provision : 


Only Mexicans by birth or naturalization and Mexican companies have 
the right to acquire ownership in lands, waters, and their appurtenances, 
or to obtain concessions to develop mines, waters, or mineral fuels 
in the Republic of Mexico. The nation may grant the same right to 
foreigners, provided they agree before the department of foreign affairs 
to be considered Mexicans in respect to such property, and accordingly 
not to invoke the protection of their governments in respect to the 
same, under penalty, in case of breach, of forfeiture to the nation of 
property so acquired. Within a zone of 100 kilometers from the fron- 
tiers and of 50 kilometers from the seacoast no foreigner shall under 
any conditions acquire direct ownership of lands and waters. 


In other words, the only thing they require there is that the 
people purchasing these concessions in Mexico must render 
themselves amenable to Mexican laws. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Suppose we lease any of our public lands, 
do we not make a reservation of the minerals? 

Mr. RANKIN. Of course. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And several of the States where there is 
oil reserve certain royalties in the oil? 

Mr. RANKIN. Certainly. As a result, all companies, except 
22, and so far as I know, all individuals in the United States, 
owning these concessions, have registered them and complied 
with the Mexican constitution; in other words, they have all 
put themselves under the jurisdiction of the Mexican courts in 
so far as these titles are concerned, except 22 companies. These 
22 companies claim. rights on about 1,600,000 acres of land, less 
than 6 per cent of the total. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Twenty-two out of how many? 

Mr. RANKIN. Twenty-two companies out of six hundred 
and sixty-six, but I am not sure as to the number of individuals. 
They claim concessions or rights on about 1,600,000 acres of 
land. Now, who are the men controlling these 22 companies? 
Among them are Doheny and Sinclair, who are charged with 
bribing a Cabinet Member of the United States Government in 
order to get certain oil concessions that belonged to the Ameri- 
can people. The Doheny and Sinclair interests claim rights on 
about 750,000 acres of the 1,600,000, or about one-half of the 
entire amount of concessions claimed in Mexico by all of the 22 
companies combined. 

These 22 companies consist largely, as I said, of the Sinclair 
and Doheny interests. They are the ones who are crying con- 
fiscation and urging intervention on the part of the United 
States in order to protect them from a just compliance with 
Mexican laws. 

They have even raised the religious question and tried to use 
it in order to stir up a revolution in Mexico, The Mexicans 
adopted their own constitution, which provides for a separation 
of church and State. It applies to all denominations and was 
adopted by the Mexican people themselves. Bishop Cannon, of 
the Southern Methodist Church, who has had supervision of the 
work of that church in Mexico for the last eight years, says: 


The purpose of the Mexican Government has not been and is not 
to-day to prevent anyone from preaching or from giving religious in- 
struction to children. It has not attempted to prevent the church from 
controlling whatever amount of property is necessary for its legitimate 
spiritual activitics. The purpose of the Mexican constitution is not to 
limit in any way the spiritual activities of the church. 


Oh, but they say, “ We do not want war with Mexico.” That 
is not the trouble. They know Mexico would stand no chance in 
a war with us; they know it would be a one-sided affair if 
nobody took part in it but the United States and Mexico; but 
here is what they do want: They want the Department of State 
to break off relations with Mexico and lift the embargo on arms 
going into that couutry, so that they may stir up a revolution 
that will bathe that country in the blood of Mexicans who are 
to-day striving, as they have not striven in 400 years, to break 
away from their caste systems and force their way up into the 
sunlight of a new civilization. 

These interests know that if we break relations with Mexico 
or lift the embargo on arms to that country, it will bring 
about the revolution they so much desire. If they can not get 
this done now, they hope to succeed after Congress has ad- 
journed. Then when the revolution gets under way they will 
have no trouble in inducing the administration to send Ameri- 
can marines to Mexico to “protect American lives and prop- 
erty,” especially property—largely the oil concessions of Do- 
heny and Sinclair. They feel that once the American flag is 
raised above Mexico it will never be hauled down, especially if 
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they can succeed in bringing about a clash between Mexicar 
soldiers and American marines. Then we will be involved in 
their long-sought war with Mexico, but Doheny and Sinclair 
will not be there to do the fighting. 

This man Obregon seems to have offended certain banking 
interests down there because he has established an agricul- 
tural banking system to enable those Mexican farmers to get 
money at a reasonable rate of interest, where they had been 
paying from 24 to 48 per cent. Not only that, but one article 
I read—and, by the way, I believe it was written by the secre- 
tary of the Pan American Union—stated that within the last 
year Mr. Calles, the present President, had established 2,000 
schools and that he was establishing more at the rate of 1,000 
a year. 

Instead of fostering the old centralized theory of government 
carried on by Diaz, he has decentralized Mexico and reestab- 
lished the governments of the various States, thereby reviving 
local self-government throughout Mexico and impressing upon 
those people their responsibilities in working out their own 
salvation. 

The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Core] cries, “ Bolshevism!” 
Let me tell you what they did. This new régime in Mexico 
sent five emissaries, representatives of Mexican labor, into five 
of the leading large countries of the world in order to learn 
something of the policies of organized labor in those various 
countries. You know that Samuel Gompers was quoted as say- 
ing during the war that except in the United States organized 
labor, as a rule, was against its government. But that state- 
ment can not be true as to Mexico, for they are not only with 
their government, but organized labor in Mexico is back of the 
Mexican Government. 

Mr. COLE. Will the gentleman yield for another question? 

Mr. RANKIN. No. I want to answer the gentleman’s other 
question. I have heard this “ bolshevism ” cried so much around 
here that I took occasion to investigate the charge, and this 
is what I learned. Mexico sent five emissaries, one of them 
coming to the United States, one going to Great Britain, one 
to France, one to Germany, and one to Russia. The man who 
went to Russia returned disgusted with communism and said. 
“We do not want to have anything to do with that theory.” 
Now, that is the record in Mexico. That is the record of 
organized labor down there that is doing so much to help 
bring these people back and to impress upon them their respon- 
sibility toward their children and toward their country. 


‘I wonder if the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Core] knows that- 
the wife of President Calles is head of the Women’s Christian 


Temperance Union in the Mexican Republic—working for the 
moral as well as the political and economic advancement of 
those people. 

Mr. COLE. Will the gentleman now permit a question? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes 

Mr. COLE. The gentleman does not want to have the ira- 
pression go out that there is anything in the policy of the 
present administration with reference to Mexico that seeks in 
any way to interfere with Mexico’s internal administration? 

Mr. RANKIN. Now, let me answer that. 

Mr. COLE. We are not seeking to interfere in any way. 

Mr. RANKIN. Let me answer the gentleman’s question with- 
out the gentleman making a speech in my time. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. RANKIN. Let me first answer the gentleman from Iowa, 
because my time is limited. 

The people of Mexico, in order to prevent the very catas- 
trophe I have mentioned, came to the United States with a 
proposition and said they would arbitrate the issue involved. 
The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. CoLEe] voted for the World 
Court. For what? In order that we might have a tribunal in 
which to submit and settle international questions of this kind 
without going to war. Mexico comes and says, “ We will arbi- 
trate,” and even the United States Senate took it up, and by 
a unanimous vote passed a resolution to arbitrate the proposi- 
10n. 

Why has not the Secretary of State and the administration, 
about which the gentleman talks so much, taken up this matter 
and submitted it to arbitration in order to show those people 
down there that we are not going to break relations with them 
over this matter and thereby force a revolution to destroy the 
men, women, and children of that unfortunate country? 

I now yield to the gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The gentleman was speaking of the policy 
of this country toward Mexico and I merely wanted to call his 


attention to'the fact that I think we all will concede that we 


have intervened in the affairs of Nicaragua, and this resolution 
includes Mexico as well as Nicaragua. 

Mr. RANKIN. Oh, yes. Nothing in the world surprised me 
more-——— 
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yi COLE. Will the gentleman yield further? 

RANKIN. I can not yield to the gentleman just now. 
Nothing in the world surprised me more than when I learned 
this morning that the resolution referred to by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] had come from the Committee on, 
Foreign Affairs, presided over by the distinguished gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Porter], the gentleman whom we fol- 
lowed in 1922 in supporting a peace resolution in order that 
we might not be drawn into another conflict while we were 
yet in a technical state of war. I have followed the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, and I am one of the men who has sung 
his praises for his efforts in attempting to suppress and outlaw 
the international opium traffic forced upon smaller nations by 
the larger and more powerful ones. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania may not have supported 
this resolution. I hope he did not. I hope he will not support 
it, but by that resolution they come here and instead of holding 
out the hand of friendship and offering a word of hope, they 
virtually say that we want to continue this policy which every 
intelligent well informed man knows is likely to involve us in war 
with Nicaragua and also cause a breach of relations between the 
United States and Mexico, and thereby lift the embargo on 
arms shipped into that country and bring about a revolution, 
the consequence of which no one can foresee. To say the least 
of it, it would be a most disastrous thing for the people of 
that unfortunate country that could happen, and would more 
than likely involve us in war there. 

God forbid that our great Christian Nation, rich and powerful 
and civilized, should so stultify itself as to thus force a revolu- 
tion on a helpless people at our door merely in order to help 
certain interests who want to exploit them under the pro- 
tection of the United States. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA and Mr. COLE rose. __ 

Mr. RANKIN. I yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I simply wanted the gentleman to make 
clear that this resolution was simply approved by one com- 
mittee of this House and has not yet received the approval of 
the House. 

Mr. RANKIN. I appreciate that, but let me suggest to the 
gentleman from New York that they will not dare to bring 
that resolution to the floor of the House. Many of them would 
not dare vote for it. I doubt if the gentleman from Iowa would 
vote for it. Here is what will happen. The press, that part of 
the press that seems to be controlled by the interests that are 
demanding that we humiliate and override Mexico, will carry 
that resolution on the front page to-morrow—some of them did 
it to-day—as the expression of the American Congress on a 
question that may involve the lives, the blood, and the treas- 
ures of the American people, as well as the people of Mexico. 

Mr. COLE. Will the gentleman now yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. For a question. 

Mr. COLE. Does not the gentleman know that the only 
proposition that has ever been submitted to our committee for 
breaking diplomatic relations with Mexico on account of its 
internal affairs came from the gentleman’s side of the House? 

Mr. RANKIN. Oh, we are not talking politics here. No; 
the main trouble has come from the Department of State. I 
have newspaper editorials from all over the country suggesting 
the resignation of the Secretary of State, a man who has been 
repudiated by his own party in his own State—rock-ribbed, 
Republican Minnesota. He was repudiated by his own party 
and by his own State, and yet he is the man who is to-day 
shaping our foreign policies. The gentleman from Iowa deludes 
himself if he thinks he has had anything to do with it; but 
here is what some of you did do: You became a ecat’s paw, as 
it were; you Republican members on the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs raked the chestnuts out of the fire by reporting this 
resolution, and if we can get a vote on it in this body, we are 
going to see that those of you who want to carry the American 
flag into all of Central America and ultimately take that 
country over are going to answer for it to the American people. 

Mr. ROMJUE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. 1 yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. ROMJUE. I want to call attention to the fact that 
while the gentleman from Iowa voted to approve the President’s 
course in this situation, the gentleman from Iowa also voted 
to prohibit the committee of which he is a member from getting 
any information on the subject. 

Mr. RANKIN. Why, certainly. They would not dare let 
the Secretary of State come or even invite him to come before 
the committee—— 

Mr. ROMJUE. And give information. 

Mr. RANKIN. So that we might turn the pitiless sunlight 
of publicity onto this proposition and show just exactly what, 
is behind this movement to involve the United States in Nicara- 
gua, force us into war with that country, or to compel us to 
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break relations with Mexico and raise the embargo on arms 
in order that the people of that country might be plunged into 
a revolution that would cost the lives of innocent men, women, 
and children and possibly bring war with the United States. 
[Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. VAILE]. 

Mr. VAILE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
speak out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I do not think we have made 
progress as rapidly as we should, and I want to warn Members 
that from this time on I intend to object to any speech being 
made on outside matters; they must be confined to the bill 
before the House. 

Mr. VAILE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Colorado asks unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Reserving the right to object, I desire to 
say that I will not object to the extension of the gentleman’s 
remarks, but hereafter I shall object to requests to extend 
remarks in advance of the speech, because I think it is a wrong 
policy of the House to have leave to extend remarks when we 
do not know what the subject is that the gentleman is going 
to speak about or what he will put in the RECORD. 

Mr. VAILE. I want to say to the gentleman I will be 
entirely fair about it. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Oh, the gentleman is always fair. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VAILE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
we have had a lot of fireworks this morning and a lot of com- 
plaints because a committee of the House of Representatives 
saw fit to report a resolution to this House in their own way 
and not in the way demanded by the minority because the 
majority of the committee thought it had sufficient informa- 
tion to enable it to act. Now, we did have some information ; 
not precisely the information which some of these gentlemen 
wanted us to have, but we had speeches from several distin- 
guished Members of the House. We had a speech by the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. McSwaIn], a speech by the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HupDLESTON], and we had sev- 
eral speeches by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore] and 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CoNNALLY]. We also had a 
college professor from Johns Hopkins University, who detailed 
at considerable length what he thought was the impropriety 
of our conduct with Nicaragua. This gentleman told us that 
the United States had sent marines in scores of cases—I 
believe he said hundreds of cases—to foreign soil. He, like the 
gentlemen who have preceded me this afternvon, spoke in gen- 
eral terms, and said that we used the marines to collect debts 
due citizens and corporations of the United States. I asked 
him several times if he could name a single case where the 
United States marines had ever been used to collect a debt due 
a corporation or a citizen of the United States, and he was 
unable to mention one. 

We did have some evidence: and statements on this subject, 
but the situation in which the gentlemen find themselves re- 
minds me of the attorney who presents a case to the court, 
presents his witnesses in support of his case, and then finds 
that the court decides against him without considering it nec- 
essary to hear other witnesses. Most of us ordinary lawyers 
have had that experience; but I suppose the gentleman from 
Texas and the other distinguished lawyers have never been 
nonsuited. This was a case where they were nonsuited, and 
they can not stand it. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. What was the reason they were 
nonsuited ? 

Mr. VAILE. Because the evidence that they presented did 
not convince the committee that the resolution ought not to 
be reported. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. What was the evidence? 

Mr. VAILE. The evidence from the professor and the evi- 
dence before the committee through the message of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. So far as the actual transactions 
of Nicaragua are concerned, the gentleman from Johns Hop- 


The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
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kins, the professor, did not give any evidence and no one else 
gave any evidence, and the committee deliberately shut out the 
evidence on the other side. 

Mr. VAILE. I think the gentleman is correct in Saying that 
the professor from Johns Hopkins, like some gentlemen on this 
floor, spoke generally and did not devote much time specifi- 
cally to Nicaragua. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAILE. I will. 

Mr. RANKIN. Does the gentleman ever know of a court 
giving a decision to the plaintiff without hearing a word from 
the defense? 

Mr. VAILE. Oh, many cases are decided on the pleadings, 
and in this case we had the pleadings before us. Now, these 
gentlemen have their remedy and the remedy was proposed, 
indeed it was threatened, a number of times last Friday. Gen- 
tlemen asserted very vigorously that they would take the mat- 
ter into the public press, and lo and behold, on Monday we 
read in our morning papers a long tirade from the Third Inter- 
national at Moscow, lambasting the United States for its 
action in regard to Nicaragua. Of course, the gentleman from 
Virginia and the gentleman from Texas may fairly urge that 
since the political exigencies compel them to be against the 
administration they have to be on the same side as Moscow 
and Mexico. 

I regret that they feel under any such necessity, but I hope 
the matter may be thoroughly aired in the press, as they pro- 
pose, because I have great confidence in the ability of the Ameri- 
can press to present the facts in the long run after the merely 
sensational statements are out of the way. 

Now, of course, I do not hope to match in eloquence the gen- 
tlemen who have preceded me, but my purpose to-day is to call 
attention to a very trifling matter, one not worthy the considera- 
tion of these heavy-weight critics of the administration; in 
other words, a mere question of fact. My excuse for dragging 
such an irrelevancy into this discussion is my sympathy for a 
neglected fact—neglected not only in the press so far but also 
in Congress. 

I am consoled by the reflection that the President of the 
United States—who, after all, does seem to possess a con- 
siderable measure of the public confidence—is not above con- 
sidering facts. He has called to our attention the Nicaragua 
election of 1924. 

Of course, some features of that election are not entirely 
disregarded by those who are unwilling to concede any merit 
to the acts of the Chief Executive of their own country. On 
the contrary, they base their case upon the fairness of that 
election. 

If it was a fair election, it is just barely possible that the 
reason was similar to that to which General Lejeune’s “ devil 
dogs ” ascribe the reputed good order in Heaven: 


If the Army and the Navy 

Ever win to heaven’s scenes, 

They will find the streets are guarded 
By United States marines. 


But although the Nicaragua polls, a long way from heaven, 
were guarded by United States marines in the election of 1924, 
the supporters of the present revolutionary party in that coun- 
try not only concede that it was a fair election but vociferously 
proclaim it to have been such. They have to, because it was 
then that their favorites, Solorzana and Sacasa, were elected 
President and Vice President, respectively. 

Perhaps it was his confidence in the fairness of the marines’ 
manner of superintending a regular election in Nicaragua which 
led a distinguished Member of another body to propose their 
similar employment at a special election which nobody in Nica- 
ragua seems to want. The marines would be all right for that 
purpose, it would seem, but for the protection of Americans— 
Heaven forbid! 

However, Messrs. Solorzano and Sacasa were not able to hold 
onto their jobs. One Chamorro started a revolution against 
them. Sefior Solorzano was attracted by the advertisements 
gotten out by the enterprising chambers of commerce of Cali- 
fornia. So he resigned his Nicaraguan Presidency and took up 
his residence in the healthier climate of that great American 
Commonwealth. Doctor Sacasa also, with a solicitude for his 
health which seems unnecessary in view of later developments, 
came to Washington and went afterwards to Guatemala. 

Now, here is the trifling fact which these gentlemen from 
Nicaragua and the gentlemen from Virginia, Texas, and Ala- 
bama seem to overlook, At that “fair” election in 1924 not 
only were Solorzano and Sacasa elected, but a Congress was 
also elected. According to Nicaraguan practice there were also 
elected alternates to the senators and deputies. 
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I have reflected in the last three or four days that that last 
might not be a bad idea for us to adopt, so that if Members of 
this House should absent themselves from functions pertaining 
to their duties—committee meetings, for example—their places 
might be filled. Still, I do not suppose that it would work. 
The alternates might walk out, too, because they do that in 
Nicaragua. 

Well, as I was saying, the President of the United States, 
who does not claim to be superior to facts, did not overlock the 
fact, overlooked consistently and persistently by his critics, that 
a Congress as well as a President and Vice President were 
elected in 1924. 

It was to avoid the result of that election that General 
Chamorro, early in 1925, forcibly expelled 18 members of that 
Congress, filling their places not with their alternates but with 


men who had been defeated in 1924, because the Nicaraguan. 


constitution provides that in the absence of the President and 
Vice President the Congress shall designate a person to act in 
the former capacity. 

The President of the United States in his message of January 
10 reminded us that when Chamorro’s hand-picked Congress 
designated him we refused to recognize him and that we later 
refused to recognize Uriza, designated by the same made-to- 
order body. 

So, when Sefior Uriza saw that the game was up, he called 
back the 18 expelled members and resigned his claims to the 
Presidency so that the Congress could designate whom they 
saw fit. 

Now, the President of the United States told us about this, 
but the advocates of Sacasa refuse to refer to it, because to 
do so would be to concede the legality of the election of Adolfo 
Diaz. If Sacasca was legally elected in 1924, the Congress 
was legally elected at the same time, and that Congress, when 
permitted to function, had not only the right but the duty of 
designating a President in Sacasa’s absence. 

The point I want to emphasize is that at that election there 
was elected a Congress, and that under the Nicaraguan con- 
stitution that Congress has authority, in the absence of the 
President and the Vice President—and I refer to this absent 
business concerning which our friend from Texas [Mr. Con- 
NALLY] got so eloquent a moment ago—to designate a man to 
act in the capacity of the President. Our friends on the other 
side mentioned that Congress, and the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. CONNALLY] says, “Oh, but 18 of them were fired out”; 
and then he and others of our colleagues wax very eloquent 
about the crimes committed by those 18, but beyond that they 
do not go. They do not mention anything about any of those 
18 members coming back. These gentlemen cry vociferously 
for facts. 

In Heaven’s name, let them use the facts they have! The 
President of the United States told us that these Members were 
called back and he told us something of the personnel of the 
reconstituted Congress of Nicaragua. 

Mr. SOMERS of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. VAILE. Yes. 

Mr. SOMERS of New York. Under similar circumstances 
would the gentleman go back? 

Mr. VAILE. It depends a little on my regard for-—— 

Mr. SOMERS of New York. Your life? . 

Mr. VAILE. My duty. I suppose the gentleman has in mind 
the sudden departure of Sacasa. The gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. CONNALLY] drew a very pathetic figure of that noble gen- 
tleman fleeing at night over the mountains on horseback to take 
a launch up to San Salvador. I think that is the third speech 
that the distinguished gentleman from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] 
has made on the floor of this House upon that subject. Just 
the other day he told us that ever since May, 1925, Sacasa had 
had a revolution running in Nicaragua. It was his revolution, 
said the gentleman from Texas, in May, 1925, as well as now, 
and, according to the gentleman, the revolution was in at least 
fairly successful progress from May, 1925, until Diaz’s elec- 
tion and afterwards. But Sacasa was not there with his 
troops, victorious in some places. Oh, no; he was here in 
Washington, he was in Guatemala. It was not what the gentle- 
man calls to-day “continuing duress” which kept him out. 
Not only that, but afterwards, in October, 1926,, Sacasa was 
invited—under the protection of American marines, I must ad- 
mit—to go to a neutral zone at Corinto, there to see if the 
people in Nicaragua could not come to some agreement. Sacasa 
declined to go back to Nicaraguan territory before the reconsti- 
tution of this congress. What was the reason he declined? 
Because, if you please, he had not been invited back as Vice 
President of Nicaragua! Are those the words of a Zealous, 
disinterested patriot? 
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If the only reason why he could not be and was not legally 
the President of Nicaragua was that he was absent from the 
country, do you not think that his duty would compel him to be 
present in the country when he was assured of protection? 
Oh, no; his patriotism was not so disinterested as that. It 
was his dignity which was at stake, and because he had not 
been invited back as vice president, he refused to come. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAILE. I would rather not yield further. Gentlemen 
on the other side have taken 55 minutes and I have but 15 
minutes. Much as I dislike to do so, I must decline to yield to 
my friend. There are one or two things more that I want to 
say. In all these speeches which have been made, I have not 
seen it yet questioned that the members who came back—and 
I am going.to put their names in the Recorp under leave to 
extend my remarks, and that is why I asked for leave—were 
the members elected in 1924, If the election of Solorzano and 
Sacasa was legal in 1924, then the election of those members— 
not Chamorro’s henchmen, but the members who came back 
afterward and voted for Diaz—was legal. Let the gentlemen 
digest that fact, if they are so hungry for facts, and let us have 
some recognition of the record as it does exist. 

Now, I want to be fair and frank in regard to the reconsti- 
tuted membership of the Nicaraguan Congress. 

It is true that not all of the 18 expelled members returned. 
Eleven of them returned in person or by alternates. 

Also, it is true that 2 of Chamorro’s men, though under 
protest, held onto their seats, so that only 16, and not 18, of his 
illegally constituted henchmen were out, and only 11, and not 
18, of the regularly elected members were back in. This, how- 
ever, made a difference of 27 votes. 

I here insert the names of the members elected in 1924 who 
sat in the sessions of the Nicaraguan Congress between Novem- 
ber, 1924, and February, 1925, before the 18 were fired by 
Chamorro, the names of those who returned, and the names of 
those who sat in the Congress which elected Diaz. These lists, 
furnished by the American Legation at Managua are not abso- 
lutely complete, but they are, I believe, sufficiently so to con- 
vince anybody who can approach the question with a mind 
free from the obsession that our Government is always wrong 
and that its critics are always right. 

The Senate or upper body of the Nicaraguan Congress con- 
sists of 17 members. The following 19 sat at different sessions 
of the Congress between the 1924 election and March, 1925, but 
Senator Vega and one other, whose name I have not at present, 
were alternates to two others who sat at other sessions, which 
accounts for 19 and not 17 names appearing on the list. The 
19 were— 


Avilez, Callojas, Castrillo, Carrazo, Collado, Cruz, J. D. Cuadra, 
G. Cuadra, Elizondo, Hooker, Martinez, Mena, Moncada, Ocon, Paguaga, 
Robleto, Roman, Sacasa, and Vega. 


Of the above 19, 5 were expelled by Chamorro, namely: Col- 
lado, Cruz, Moneado, Robleto, and Roman. Roman returned to 
the Congress which elected Diaz, and that Congress included 
five other senators who had actually sat in the sessions of 
November, 1924—February, 1925, those five being Avilez, J. D. 
Cuadra, G. Cuadra, Ocon, and Vega. 

In the Congress which elected Diaz there were three alter- 
nates to three of those original members. I am unable at pres- 
ent to state who were their principals. The three alternates 
were Arcia, Berrios, and Ubeda. 

This makes, in the Congress which elected Diaz, a total of 
nine senators or alternates of senators who had sat in the 
sessions of November, 1924-February, 1925. 

There were, in addition, seven more who had been elected in 
1924 but who had not previously sat, having been kept out by 
threats either of Solorzano or Chamorro, their places having 
been filled in those sessions by alternates. 

Those seven were— 

Altamarino, Baltadano, Pastora, Prado, Renazco, Salazar, and Torres. 


This makes a total of 16 senators who sat in the Congress 
which elected Diaz, all of whom had been elected, either as 
alternates or principals in the 1924°election. 

As to the Chamber of Deputies, there were 50 members who 
sat in the sessions November, 1924-February, 1925, namely: 


Aguado, Alvarez, Baltadano, Barquero, Bermudez, Blanco, Borgen, 
Briones, Castellon, Castillo, Cerda, Cesar, Segundo Chamorro, Delga- 
dillo, Dias, Espinosa, Estrada, Falla, Flores, Gonzales, Guerra, Guitier- 
riez, Huete, J. N, Hurtado, P. Hurtado, Irias, Jarquim, Montealegre, 
J. J. Morales, Nunez, Ortega, Pallais, Palsa, Perez, Prieto, Rapaccioli, 
Reyes, Rizo, Romere, Saballo, Salinas, Sanchez, Solis, Sevilla, Stad- 
thagen, Tijirino, Valle, Velasquez, Venerio, and Zelaya. 


Of the above there were expelled by Chamorro 18, namely: 
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Alvarez, Baltadano, Barquero, Borgen, Cerda, Flores, Gonzales, Huete, 
Jarquim, Reyes, Rizo, Valle, and Venerio. 


Of these expelled members two returned in person to the 
Congress which elected Diaz—namely, Flores and Valle. 

The latter Congress included 22 others who had sat in the 
sessions November, 1924-February, 1925, namely: 


Aguado, Bermudez, Blanco, Segundo Chamorro, Castellon, Castillo, 
Delgadillo, Espinosa, Estrada, Falla, Guerra, J. M. Hurtado, J. J. 
Morales, Montealegre, Ortega, Perez, Palma, Prieto, Romero, Sanchez, 
Stadthagen, and Zelaya. 


In addition to the above there were two new members who 
came as alternates to former members, namely: Norori and 
Osejo; and three former alternates who appeared again in 
that capacity, namely: P. Briones, Hurtado, and Solis. 

This makes 27 deputies who had personally sat in the ses- 
sions November, 1924-February, 1925, and two alternates of 
such deputies, a total of 29. There were four others whose 
names I do not have at present and there were four whose 
status was either doubtful or illegal, namely: Arrogila and 
M. J. Morales, whose elections were contested, and Manza- 
nares and Rivas, who had no business there, being Chamorro’s 
illegal appointees. So far as we are able to asecrtain, how- 
ever, these last four are the only ones whose status was ques- 
tionable and they were not sufficient to have affected the re- 
sult one way or the other. 

Now, it is true that all the members of the revived Con- 
gress did not vote at the election of Diaz. The full member- 
ship, in both houses, is 67. Fifty-three were present. The 
other 14 stayed away of their own volition. Four of the 53 
set an example followed the other day by Members of the 
House of Representatives of the United States, who seem to 
be following the example of Nicaragua in several respects. 
When they saw that the vote was going against them they 
simply walked out of the committee—I mean the Congress. 
Do not tell me that Nicaragua can not furnish an example 
to the Congress of the United States! 

However, in the Nicaraguan case there was still a quorum 
left, and there was a majority of a quorum and a majority of 
each house and of the whole body who voted for Diaz, even 
deducting the votes of Rivas and Manzanares, Chamorro’s men, 
and the votes of Arrogila and Mora, whose elections were 
contested. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I want to say something of a more 
general nature on this subject. The gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. CONNALLY] rose here the other day and drew a shocking 
picture for us. He told how a friend of his traveling, in 
China I believe, had seen a marine on sentry duty. The ob- 
server's patriotic heart was filled with pride at the sight of 
that khaki-clad youth, keen-eyed, firm-lipped, and the observer 
supposed of course that the rights of some humble citizen were 
being protected under the ample folds of the Stars and Stripes. 
And our colleague’s voice rolled with patriotic fervor until he 
dramatically changed his tone to one of scorn and derision 
and disclosed to us this most humiliating fact; that a moment 
later the observer saw beyond that sentry a large building 
bearing the sign, “ Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey.” 

Our colleague polished off the Standard Oil Co. quite 
thoroughly before leaving China, referring appropriately to 
those well-known political bugaboos “exploitation ” and “ mo- 
nopoly.” And from China he trailed the octopus to Mexico 
where there is also oil and to Nicaragua where there is not any. 
But in Nicaragua they do have bananas, and the principle, or 
rather the lack of principle, as our colleague made very clear 
to us, is quite the same. 

I presume the humiliating incident was correctly reported. 
Our friend did not deem it necessary to mention the many 
instances where United States marines and soldiers have been 
called upon to protect the property and the lives of very humble 
Americans; small merchants, planters, and business men and 
missionaries. I take it he would approve of such protection. 

The trouble is that there is a defect in our Constitution and 
our laws. The insuperable difficulty is that we can not protect 
the missionary, we could not protect the Mormon families who a 
few years ago located their little farms in Mexico in compli- 
ance with Mexico’s laws, we can not protect the small merchant 
or coffee grower in Santo Domingo, without also protecting the 
capitalist who has an oil well or a mine. Our silly old Consti- 
tution, by failing to make. necessary distinctions, does not au- 
thorize a simultaneous protection of the little fellow and denial 
of protection to the big fellow, and since protection for the latter 
is, of course, unthinkable, we must let the former simply shift 
for himself. 

This strange oversight on the part of the makers of the Con- 
stitution has been referred to many times in courts and legis- 
latures. Way back in the eighties Mr, Justice Field asked this 
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question in one of his opinions, “ Does the Constitution say that 
no State shall deny to any person the equal protection of the 
laws unless it be to a corporation?’ And, finding that the Con- 
stitution did not anywhere contain that important exception, 
he had to decide that even a corporation was entitled to its 
rights under our system. So until we make that amendment 
I fear we shall just have to worry along as best we can on 
the antiquated theory of equal protection to all of us, large as 
well as small. 

But there is still another angle to this situation, an angle that 
includes more than the mere helping of our own people. 

The gentleman from Texas closed with an earnest appeal to 
us, based on the President’s message—and I am glad he believes 
in something the President of the United States has said—he 
closed with an eloquent appeal to us to extend the hand of help- 
fulness to our neighbors in Latin America and other parts of 
the world. A picture came into my mind which I would like 
to compare with the gentleman’s picture of an American marine 
guarding the corporations’ property in another land. 

I saw an American marine officer on duty once in Haiti. 
It was a very hot day. The natives were asleep, as people have 
a habit of sleeping in the middle of the day in those hot coun- 
tries. Those of us who were walking around the streets were 
merely the tourists. I went into the marine barracks, and there 
I saw an American marine officer sitting in his undershirt, with 
an enlisted man clerk in similar scanty raiment. They were 
making out pay checks for judges, school-teachers, street 
cleaners, and all the civil employees of that department. Those 
checks and previous ones of the same series were the first 
regular pay those people had ever received. 

I saw a city which only a few weeks before had been in the 
grip of a smallpox epidemic cleaned up and made wholesome 
by the United States Navy physicians and €ngineers. Those 
Navy doctors had, in fact, vaccinated more people than there 
were in the town, because whereas at first the people had be- 
lieved propaganda that the white man was shooting poison into 
their arms to destroy them—just as many people in this coun- 
try believe any propaganda against their own Government— 
when they finally did understand that the white doctors from 
the big steel ships were helping them and saving their lives, 
thousands of people flocked in from the surrounding country. 

And at the other end of that little island is a country, Santo 
Domingo, from which the marines have now withdrawn, having 
made it the only country in the world without a national debt. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. VAILE. May I have additional time? 

Mr. DOWELL. I am sorry, I can only yield the gentleman 
one minute. 

Mr. VAILE. In one minute I can say what I wish to say. 

More important even than sanitation, roads, pure water, sol- 
vency, and sound currency, we have given to each of those 
island republics, largely at our own expense, a national ideal 
exemplified in the personnel of a trained body of soldier police, 
not the private army of some bickering provincial chieftain, 
but a national organization, imbued with a national spirit of 
duty and responsibility and patriotism. 

During all the years of the occupation of both ends of that 
island by United States marines, those faithful and conscien- 
tious upholders of American traditions have been the target 
of all kinds of vilification and abuse in their own country from 
editors and others who never once lifted their voices to help 
Haiti before the United States Government stepped in to do 
the job. 

What I plead for, gentlemen, is a different attitude toward 
our own Government, a willingness to believe, at least when the 
facts conclusively demonstrate it, that we have been fair and 
generous. 

Our marines were first sent to Nicaragua in 1912 during the 
administration of President Taft. They had been kept there 
throughout the Wilson administration and until the early part 
of last year. During practically all of that period there was 
not only peace in Nicaragua but prosperity as well. Peace 
fled and prosperity trembled as soon as the marines were with- 
drawn. The policy advocated by the gentleman from Texas 
would see the end of both in that turbulent little country. The 
policy adopted by the President of the United States and 
indorsed by your Committee on Foreign Affairs means the 
restoration of both peace and prosperity. The majority of 
your committee expects the indorsement of this House and is 


-eonfident of the indorsement of the country. 


And throughout, our conduct toward our small neighboring 
republics is a bright and honorable page of American history. 
It is a history, of which every Member of this House, when 
once he gets clear of the miasma of partisan obsession will be 
proud. [Applause.] 
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Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield the remainder of my 
time to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TREADWAYy], 
and desire to assure you that he will speak to the subject matter 
of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for eight 
and one-half minutes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I will endeavor to carry 
out the admonition of the chairman in speaking to the bill, and 
- if it is not directly connected with the legislation at least to 
the general subject of Alaska. 

I want to compliment the chairman of the great Committee 
on Territories that he and his committee have brought this bill 
before the House for its consideration at this time. I have been 
very much interested in the Alaska government as the result 
of certain observations I made while on a visit there. I think 
this bill is the beginning of better times in the government of 
that great Territory. It does not cover all the features that I 
think should be gathered together for the improvement of the 
government of Alaska, but it is a long step in advance. I want 
to refer to the legislation which seems to me can very well 
follow this bill after an effort has been made to see what can be 
accomplished under its provisions. In 1921 the chairman of the 
committee [Mr. Curry], who probably has made a more ex- 
tensive study of Alaska than any of the present Members of 
Congress, introduced a very constructive bill and had extended 
hearings upon it. It would have accomplished what many 
people think should be done, namely, the centralizing of the 
power of government of Alaska. It is unfortunate that that 
far-away Territory, with all of its opportunities of develop- 
ment and the great natural resources it contains, should be in a 
large measure the tool of political influences. The present 
Governor of Alaska is a man well qualified to be in charge of 
its affairs, and I congratulate him on the success of his admin- 
istration so far within the scope of the legislation under which 
he has been obliged to labor. The original Curry bill consid- 
ered by the Committee on Territories in 1921 provided for a 
centralization of authority and power which would have devel- 
oped to my mind very much better conditions than now exist 
there. The difficulties with which Alaska contends are very 
apparent in the distance from the central point of government 
here in Washington as well as the inaccessibility of travel 
during a large period of the year; so that the less the authority 
exercised here in Washington and the more control of the 
Territory that we can give to thcse actually on the ground seem 
to me to be the method that we ought to endeavor to secure. The 
measure before us now to a certain extent does what the Curry 
bill would have done in a much better and more complete way. 
To my mind the trouble about the Curry bill, until some such 
preliminary measure as the one now before us is put into law, 
is that it involves an entire change in the Territorial govern- 
ment of Alaska and it is too radical a change to be inaugurated 
by one fell swoop. Therefore I am heartily in favor of the bill 
that is before us to-day, and I congratulate the committee and 
its acting chairman as well as its permanent chairman on the 
successful outcome of what seems to be the first stage in better 
times and better type of government for Alaska. It is a move 
that will do away with the professional officeholder in Alaska. 

That is one of the objections to the system under which 
Alaska is now being governed. Every department of Govern- 
ment is represented in that little Territory by various agents 
duplicating their work. This is a move to concentrate under 
a commissioner from each of the principal departments that 
have to do with Territorial affairs. I think it is the duty of 
the House at this time to give this bill its hearty indorsement, 
in the hope that it is a step toward further improvement in 
Territorial conditions in the development of that great country, 
part of our United States, and well worthy of our best atten- 
tion for its future. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. All time has expired. The Clerk will 
proceed with the reading of the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be tt enacted, etc., That the Secretaries of the Departments of the 
Interior, Agriculture, and Commerce be, and they are hereby, author- 
ized and empowered, each for his own department, to designate an 
employee thereof, employed in and residing in Alaska, who shall be 
styled ex officio Commissioner for Alaska for the department from 
which he is selected and who, from the date of his designation, shall 
reside and maintain an office in the capital of Alaska. 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The- Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LINTHICUM: Page 1, line 4, aftér the 
word “Agriculture” insert the word “ Treasury.” 
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Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I think anyone who has had business with the 
Treasury Department in the Settlement of taxes and the adjust- 
ment of various matters will find that a very large part of the 
business of any country is with the Treasury Department. I 
am satisfied that more of us have been called upon to talk 
with officials of the Treasury Department on various matters 
concerning our constituents, our States, and our cities than 
with the Officials of any other department. 

The Delegate from Alaska [Mr. SUTHERLAND], the distin- 
guished gentleman who has just spoken, tells us that all matters 
in connection with the Territory must be taken up through 
Seattle. It does seem to me that if any one department in 
particular should have representation in Alaska, it is the 
Treasury Department, with whose officials one might take up 
the subject in which he is interested and not be compelled to 
take it up with Seattle and then with Washington. I do not 
know why the committee did not include the Treasury De- 
partment. It seems to me that that is the one department 
which ought to be represented in Alaska. 

Mr. TRHADWAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Has the gentleman any idea of how 
many citizens of Alaska pay an income tax? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I have no idea as to how many citizens 
of Alaska pay an income tax, but I have an idea how many 
citizens of the United States and its other Territories, aggre- 
gately, pay an income tax. But there are other matters that 
come before the Treasury Department besides taxation; for 
instance, the Volstead Act. The question of appropriations 
and all those things would be taken up with the representative 
of the Treasury Department. It seems-to me that the Treasury 
Department ought to be represented. We should have repre- 
sentation of all departments in that far-off territory of Alaska. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I earnestly hope that the 
amendment will not prevail. The program outlined in this 
bill carries with it the activities of the three departments; 
those three departments which have been working to bring 
about a coordination of their administrations. I think if you 
added another it would complicate and prevent the carrying 
out of this agreement. I hope the amendment will not be 
adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Maryland. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec, 5. That the President of the United States may, by order in 
writing, should he deem it conducive to economical and effective 
administration, and with the concurrence of the Secretaries of 
the respective departments involved, place under the supervision and 
direction of one of the three ex officio commissioners provided for 
in section 1 hereof, and subject to the provisions of section 2 of this 
act, any governmental activity relating to Alaska provided for by law, 
and to transfer to the officer so selected, the necessary personnel, 
records, or transcripts of records, property (including office and field 
equipment), and unexpended balances of appropriations, 


With committee amendments, as follows: 


On page 3, line 6, after the word “of” where it occurs the first 
time, insert the word “ all.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 3, line 11, after the word “law,” insert “ now under the direc- 
tion of the Secretaries named in section 1 hereof.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 3, line 15, after the word “ appropriations,” insert a colon and 
the following proviso: “‘ Provided, That the charge and control of all 
matters relating to the construction and maintenance of roads in 
Alaska which may now be under the jurisdiction of any other depart- 
ment, bureau, or agency of the Government, together with the records 
or transcripts thereof, the property, including fleld and office equip- 
ment, and the unexpended balances of appropriations pertaining 
thereto, may, with the concurrence of the Secretaries of the respec- 
tive departments involved, be assigned and transferred to the Board 
of Road Commissioners for Alaska, created by and in pursuance of the 
provisions of section 2 of the act of Congress entitled ‘An act to pro- 
vide for the construction and maintenance of roads, the establishment 
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and maintenance of schools, and the care and support of insane persons 
in the District of Alaska, and for other purposes,’ approved January 
27, 1905, as amended by the act approved May 14, 1906.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk resumed and concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill, with amendments, to the 
House, with the recommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and Mr. TıLson having as- 
sumed. the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Burton, Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that committee, having had under consid- 
eration the bill (S. 3928) authorizing the designation of an ex 
officio commissioner for Alaska for each of the executive de- 
partments of the United States, and for other purposes, had 
directed him to report the same back to the House with sundry 
amendments, with the recommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill and amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a separate vote demanded 
on any amendment? If not, the Chair will put them en gross. 
The question is on agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is now on the 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. DowELL a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


PROTECTION OF GOVERNMENT PROPERTY, LOWELL CREEK, ALASKA 


Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up from the 
Speaker’s table House Joint Resolution No. 100. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa calls 
up from the Speaker’s table House Joint Resolution No. 100, to 
authorize the Secretary of War to expend not to exceed $125,- 
000 for the protection of Government property adjacent to 
Lowell Creek, Alaska, which the Clerk will report. | 

The Clerk read the title of the resolution. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, there are two Senate amend- 
ments, and I ask that the Clerk read these amendments for 
the information of the House. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendments. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House concur 
in the Senate amendments. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
has already passed the House. 

Mr. DOWELL. This joint resolution passed the House some 
time ago and has been to the Senate. The Senate has added 
an amendment, which makes the authorization $25,000 less than 
was made in the original House resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the gentleman from Iowa, 

The motion was agreed to. 


ISSUANCE OF BONDS BY THE TOWN OF WRANGELL, ALASKA 


Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up from the 
Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 10901, to authorize the incorpo- 
rated town of Wrangell, Alaska, to issue bonds in any sum not 
exceeding $50,000 for the purpose of constructing and equipping 
a public-school building in the town of Wrangell, Alaska. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa calls 
up from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 10901, which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the Clerk read the 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House concur 
in the Senate amendment. It is a mere perfecting amendment 
and does not affect the bill in any manner except to make a 
further restriction. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the gentleman from Iowa. 

The motion was agreed to. 


SURGEONS EMPLOYED ON THE ALASKA RAILROAD 


Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up House Joint 
Resolution 96, to authorize the President to pay to surgeons 
employed on the Alaska Railroad such sums as may be due 
them under agreement with the Alaskan Engineer Commission 
or the Alaska Railroad. 


This House joint resolution 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa calls 
up House Joint Resolution 96, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. This resolution is on the Union 
Calendar. 

Accordingly the House automatically resolved itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for 
the consideration of House Joint Resolution 96, with Mr. 
BURTON in the chair, 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whoie 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of House 
Joint Resolution 96, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the President is hereby authorized to cause to 
be paid from hospital receipts or other funds of the Alaska Railroad the 
amounts heretofore or hereafter accruing to surgeons of the railroad 
under any agreements relating to fees collected in cases not entitled 
to free treatment under the hospital regulations of the railroad. 


Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the Dele- 
gate from Alaska [Mr, SUTHERLAND]. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, this joint resolution is to authorize the President to 
pay to surgeons employed on the Alaska Railroad such sums 
as may be due them under an agreement with the Alaskan En- 
gineering Commission or the Alaska Railroad. 

Briefly, the purpose of the bill is as follows: 

When the Alaska Railroad Commission was organized and 
they took up the work of constructing that Government-owned 
railroad they employed surgeons in their hospital at Anchorage, 
the town which was the center of all their operations. They 
entered into an agreement with a surgeon that he should re- 
ceive so much salary per month for his services to railroad em- 
ployees ; they also gave him the privilege of treating all his pri- 
vate patients in the Government hospital, but the patients paid 
all the incidental expenses of nurses, rent of rooms, and all that 
sort of thing, and this doctor had permission to perform his 
surgical operations there, just the Same as any one of the local 
hospitals here in Washington permits a physician to perform 
an operation and he is paid his fee by his patients. -— 

The railroad management exacted an agreement from him 
that 25 per cent of his receipts for treatment of patients in a 
private way should go to the railroad; that is, the railroad 
should participate in his earnings as a surgeon in addition to 
what they received from the patient for the care he received in 
the hospital. 

Under this agreement, this particular doctor, Doctor Beson, 
permitted all of his receipts from private practice to go into 
the hands of the railroad commission to be accounted for there 
and to be divided later, when he would be returned 75 per cent 
of the receipts. This method came to the attention of the 
Comptroller General, Mr. McCarl, in the course of auditing the 
accounts, and he held that the railroad management had no 
authority to enter into this contract; that this man was an em- 
ployee of the Goveinment, and that the earnings of the hos- 
pital, no matter what they might be, belonged to the Govern- 
ment. 

A considerable amount of money had accumulated in the 
hands of the engineering commission which was Doctor Beson’s 
money that he had not received, and aS a consequence the 
money has been held up during a number of years. The amount 
has been reduced materially and is now just about $2,000, for 
the reason that Doctor Beson has collected outstanding debts 
from private patients and has retained all the money, inciuding 
the 25 per cent that ordinarily would have gone to the Govern- 
ment. This he has held to offset his claim against the Govern- 
ment. I realize this is a little complicated 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman understands that it is 
the practice throughout this country, whether in Government 
hospitals or in private hospitals, that any surgeon or any doctor 
under salary from a hospital can not charge fees directly to 
the patients coming into that hospital. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I do not know about that. I did not 
understand it in that way. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is the practice which is prevalent 
throughout the country. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. If a patient goes to Bellevue Hospital, 
New York, we will say, and some surgeon operates on him 
there, does the hospital receive the surgeon’s fee and then give 
it to him, or does he receive it direct? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Such a surgeon could not go to Bellevue 
Hospital and operate because it is a city hospital. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Then take any hospital where a sur- 
geon may operate under such circumstances. 
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Mr. LaGUARDIA. I am talking about a hospital: patient. 
Take our city hospitals, our Government hospitals, or our 
State hospitals; there is only one kind of patient received 
there, either a State or city or Government patient, and a pri- 
vate surgeon could not bring a patient there to treat, to cure, 
or to operate upon. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Take one of our Public Health Serv- 
ice hospitals here in Washington; surely he can operate there. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. True; if it is a private hospital or if 
the patient goes there as a private patient and the doctor treats 
him; but that doctor receives no pay from the hospital and is 
not connected with the hospital. The very fact which the gen- 
tleman points out that this doctor was able to reduce this 
alleged indebtedness by retaining money which patients paid to 
him instead of paying it to the hospital shows the viciousness 
of this bill. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. But they paid him for his operation. 
He had a fixed charge for operating and they paid him that 
charge. This doctor built up an immense practice in Alaska. 
He was a wonderful surgeon and this was the only hospital 
within hundreds of miles of this place, and people came from 
all over Alaska for treatment in this hospital. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But it is a Government hospital? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. It is a hospital established by the 
Government. ) 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And if he wanted to refuse to operate on 
a patient he could do so? 

tr. SUTHERLAND. He could do so, but he did not do that. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Then it is an outrageous condition. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. That he should refuse to operate? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Hither this is a Government hospital or 
it is not. If it is a Government hospital, then it ought to be 
provided with doctors and the doctors should be there to per- 
form operations or to give treatment to any patient that comes 
there. If you permit him to charge one patient and not an- 
other, of course, he is going to give his attention and services 
to the one who pays him, and you will demoralize the adminis- 
tration of the hospital, 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. He treated all the Government patients 
satisfactorily. He performed some wonderful operations and 
established a reputation as a surgeon that brought him patients 
from hundreds of miles throughout Alaska. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Was he the only surgeon there? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. He was the popular surgeon there at 
that time. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. What was his salary? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. His salary at the time he went there 
was $275 a month, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. How long ago was that? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND... That was in 1914 or 1916. Then his 
salary was increased to $330 a month. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And he has been there ever since? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. He has not been there for some years. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Then why do you put in the bill the word 
“hereafter ” 7 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. So they could make this same sort of 
arrangement hereafter. You understand this is the only hos- 
pital in that country. They can not get a high-class surgeon 
to go there for $250 or even $330 a month, who would be com- 
petent to perform operations on anyone who happens to come 
there; in fact, they are not permitted to allow people not con- 
nected with the Government to come to the hospital for 
treatment. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Then we should pay him $600 or $700 a 
month or anything you want, but we ought to give all patients 
perfectly fair, equal, and proper treatment. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Then the Government would be giving 
hospital treatment to the public, and I do not think the gentle- 
man wants us to do that. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No; if it is the only hospital there, it can 
give the proper treatment, and if a patient can afford to pay, 
he can do so, just like at the city hospital in New York, and 
then the money should go to the general fund of the hospital. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. These patients paid, but.they paid the 
doctor. 

The point I want to bring to your attention is this: If this 
doctor had entered into an agreement to take all the fees he 
received from the patients, this question would never have 
arisen. He would have performed his operations, received his 
fees, and put them in his pocket; but the railroad management 
thought it fair that the Government should participate in a 
small degree in the immense practice that this man was build- 
ing up, and they demanded 25 per cent of his income from 
operations. A l 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Did that include hospital services? 
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Mr. SUTHERLAND. Oh, no; the hospital services were paid 
for separately. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It included the assistance which the hos- 
pital gave in the performance of the operation? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The patient paid for all that. 
was outside of his fees as a surgeon. 
fees from private patients. 

As I said before, if the manager of the railroad had said to 
Doctor Beson you may have all you receive from private prac- 
tice—when a patient comes 200 miles away for treatment we 
will charge them for medicine, bed linen, for the nurse, and all 
that enters into treating a patient, but you may have the fees 
for operation in addition to the salary—if they had entered into 
that agreement, this question would never have arisen, and 
Doctor Beson would have been thousands of dollars better off. 
But by reason of a spirit of fairness he gave the Government 
25 per cent of his receipts from private practice. They have 
received all the moneys paid with the expectation that the 
Government would pay it back. Then the Comptroller General 
comes in and says they had no right to do so. The Comptroller 
General has never raised any question as to the equity of this 
matter; it is a legal matter involving the authority of the 
railroad management to enter into any such-agreement. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I notice in the letter from the Secretary 
of the Interior that hé says: 


Notwithstanding the fact that this arrangement had been in effect 
for a long time, the Comptroller General has not only held it to be 
illegal, but has declined to permit payment of amounts earned, which were 
unpaid at the time of an appeal to him from the action of his auditing 
Office, 


That 
This only applies to his 


He disapproves of the practice. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes; but only from a legal standpoint. 
He does not question the equity of the claim. 

I have always felt that an injustice was done Doctor Beson 
in holding up his account. There has never been a more equit- 
able claim put before Congress and the Comptroller General 
himself does not question the equity of the claim. The railroad 
management, under the peculiar conditions that prevail, ought 
to be permitted to enter into such an arrangement in order to 
enable the public to participate in the benefits of the hospital. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The Secretary of the In- 
terior strongly indorses and recommends the passage of this 
resolution, does he not? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes; there is no doubt about that. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. MICHENER). The gentleman from 
Alaska yields back 18 minutes. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. LaGuarprA] 10 minutes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, it is not only the equity 
of Doctor Beson’s claim involved in this bill, as the gentleman 
from Alaska points out, but the policy and practice as to the 
operation of Government hospitals that is in question. If it 
were only to settle the account of Doctor Beson with the hos- 
pital the resolution would not contain the words “ or hereafter.” 
If that were stricken from the bill, there could be no serious 
opposition to the bill, for, as a matter of fact, the hospital 
entered into the arrangement with Doctor Beson; but, gentle- 
men, if you are going to have a Government hospital and estab- 
lish a system where the doctor can bring in private patients, 
although he is attached to the hospital and under a salary— 
if he is allowed to treat private patients and receive his pay 
direct from the patient, therefore you are going to establish a 
hospital where your Government patients will be neglected. 
You can not get away from that. 

In every State hospital, in every city hospital, where patients 
are taken, if they are proper State or city patients, they receive 
treatment and care free of charge; if they come within the class 
required to pay, they are charged for treatment and care, and 
that money goes into the general fund of the city or State, as 
the case may be. In order to avoid such a situation as this 
the doctors attached to State hospitals or city hospitals are 
not permitted to charge patients directly for care and treatment 
and receive no extra compensation. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Would not the gentleman concede that 
there is all the difference in the world between a hospital in 
an isolated section like Alaska and a hospital in the city of 
New York? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Exactly, and all the more reason why 
the patient should be protected, because they can not go to 
another hospital. The condition emphasizes my contention. 


The gentleman stated a while ago that Doctor Beson had 
the right to refuse to operate on a patient if he wanted to. 


That is an-outrageous condition. I was raised in Arizona, 
and when at Fort Huachua the only hospital was a Government 
hospital at a military post. Anyone not a soldier who re- 
quired immediate treatment could get it at that hospital. A 
prospector or any citizen who happened to be in those parts 
and in need of immediate medical treatment was not turned 
away, but the Army doctor would not charge him a private fee. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes; in a private hospital. The doc- 
tors felt that it was a privilege to go there in order that they 
might treat outside patients. That is a practice which has 
been in vogue in Alaska ever since the military force went 
there. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is wrong. Where you have a hospital 
in an isolated place, such as the gentleman points out, you 
have to accord equal facilities and equal treatment and care 
to all of your patients. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes; but are you going to let the 
public come to this hospital? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. If the public is to be charged, let them 
pay for their treatment, but let that sum go into the hospital 
fund. I do not want the doctor to be in a position where he 
will say, “I am not going to treat Mr. X in room 100 because 
he and I can not agree on my fee.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. When it comes to the salary of a 


physician, if the Committee on Territories’ should come before 


this House with a proposition to pay a surgeon several hundred 
dollars or a thousand dollars a month in that hospital to treat 
the general public, how far does the gentleman think we would 
get with it? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But the gentleman does not get my point. 
We do not have to treat the general public. If they can afford 
to pay, they will pay, but let that money go into a fund in the 
Treasury, or wherever it belongs. The moment you permit 
‘your doctor to charge private fees in a public institution, you 
are demoralizing that institution and you are destroying its 
purpose, because those that can pay will get the treatment and 
the public patients will not. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman does 
not understand the situation in Alaska. The gentleman should 
take into consideration the fact that this is the only hospital 
within three or four hundred miles and the only opportunity 
for anyone to be served by a hospital. It seems to me that the 
gentleman’s contention is not well taken. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Let the patients who can afford it and 
are not entitled to free treatment come in and let them pay, 
but take that money and put it into the funds of the hospital 
or of the Treasury of the United States or wherever it belongs. 
Do not permit the doctor to enter into a private agreement 
with the patients in a public hospital. It should not be done. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. But what sort of a salary 
are you going to pay a competent surgeon to handle the hospital 
in the way that the gentleman speaks of? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. An adequate salary. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. What does the gentleman 
mean by an adequate salary. Such salaries as they are in the 
habit of paying, of course, would not enlist the services of a 
thoroughly competent surgeon. It seems to me that in order 
to get the best possible service for all, you had better have an 
agreement whereby you can get a high-class surgeon both for 
the Government people and for the citizens outside of the 
Government service. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. The gentleman who is himself a physi- 
sion knows that this practice is bad in a public institution. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. If it were down here where 
there are other hospitals, yes; but when it is like this, an iso- 
lated location, I do not think so. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Would it not be better if we paid them 
an adequate salary and let these funds go into a hospital fund 
or wherever it belongs toward paying the salary? That has 
been the policy in every public institution in this country. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. If you are willing to pay 
such a salary as will secure a thoroughly competent man. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
hospitals all over the country. My city pays decent salaries to 
such men. Of course, you can not have visiting surgeons out 
in Alaska, and that is all the more reason why we should bring 
in a bill and pay the head surgeon and the head medical man a 
decent salary. You are going to destroy the purpose of your 
hospital. Of course, you will pass this bill to-day, but I say 
to my friend from Alaska that he will rue this day. The gen- 
tleman is always right on territorial matters affecting this 
Territory, but this once, I fear, he is mistaken. I know it is 
a mistake on account of my own experience as a city official 
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with hospitals. You are going to create a class in that hospital 
of public patients who can not afford to pay, and they are 
going to be neglected. It is only natural, it is human, if this 
doctor is going to get paid by private people, for him to give 
more attention to them and neglect the public patients. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Will the gentleman permit 
me to point out this fact, that the only way that this surgeon is 
going to secure a wide practice and opportunity of participating 
in many fees will be by doing efficient work on all of his 
patients? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washingon. And that is what happens in 
isolated territories, where everyone knows the result of all 
operations. It is different in a city, where nobody knows what 
anybody else does, or what the results may be. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I want to say to my medical colleague 
that if this agreement was entered into with Doctor Beson, of 
course we are in honor bound to go through with it and pay. 
We should strike from this bill the word “hereafter.” The 
Committee on Territories, or the proper committee, whatever 
it may be, should bring in a bill and provide a decent, adequate 
salary for the man performing this kind of work. The hospital 
in Alaska is no different from other hospitals, nor are the 
people connected with it different from other men. They have 
the same weaknesses, and you can not get away from it. You 
are going to destroy the very purpose of that institution. 

Mr. DOWELL. There being no further desire for time, I ask 
for a reading of the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the President is hereby authorized to cause to be 
paid from hospital receipts or other funds of the Alaska Railroad the 
amounts heretofore or hereafter accruing to surgeons of the railroad 
under any agreements relating to fees collected in cases not entitled to 
free treatment under the hospital regulations of the railroad. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment. On page 1, line 5, strike out the words “or here- 
after.” I will not take any time to debate the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the resolution to the House with the recom- 
mendation that the same do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- . 
sumed the chair, Mr. MICHENER, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee having had under consideration House Joint 
Resolution 96, had directed him to report the same back with 
the recommendation that the resolution do pass. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read 
the third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. DowE tt, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the joint resolution was passed was laid on the table. 
RELIEF OF SPECIAL DISBURSING AGENT, ALASKAN ENGINEERING COM- 

MISSION, BIC. 


Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up House Joint. 
Resolution 243. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa calls up the joint 
resolution which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 243) for the relief of special disbursing 
agents of the Alaskan Engineering Commission or of the Alaska Rail- 
road. 


The SPEAKER. This joint resolution is on the Union Calen- 
dar and automatically the House resolves itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Leavirr 
in the chair. f 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of tbe Union for the consideration of 
House Joint Resolution 243, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House joint resolution (H. J. Res. 243) for the relief of special dis- 
bursing agents of the Alaskan Engineering Commission or of the Alaska 
Railroad. 


MESSAGB FROM THE SENATE 


The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, a message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, 
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one of its clerks, announced that the Senate insists upon its 
amendments to the bill (H. R. 15641) entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the Navy Department and the naval service 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for other purposes,” 
disagreed to by the House of Representatives, and agrees to 
the conference asked by the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed as conferees cn 
the part of the Senate Mr. HALE, Mr. Puripprs, Mr. PEPPER, Mr. 
SWANSON, and Mr. GLASS. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the President of the United 
States was communicated to the House by Mr. Latta, one of 
his secretaries, who also announced that the President did, on 
the following dates, approve House bills of the following num- 
bers and titles: 

On January 18, 1927: 

H. R. 15008. An act making appropriations for the Department 
of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for 
other purposes. 

On January 21, 1927: 

H. R. 14236. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
police jury of Rapides Parish, La., to construct a bridge across 
Red River at or near Boyce, La.; and 

H. R. 11616. An act authorizing the construction, repair, and 
preservation of certain public works on rivers and harbors, and 
for other purposes. 

On January 22, 1927: 

H. R. 7555. An act to authorize, for the fiscal years ending 
June 30, 1928, and June 30, 1929, appropriations for carrying 
out the provisions of the act entitled “An act for the promotion 
of the welfare and hygiene of maternity and infancy, and for 
other purposes,” approved November 23, 1921, and for other 
purposes; and 

H. R. 16164. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to amend 
the Panama Canal act and other laws applicable to the Canal 
Zone, and for other purposes,” approved December 29, 1926. 

On January 26, 1927: 

H. R. 14557. An act making appropriations for the Treasury 
and Post Office Departments for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1928, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 15012. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to 
extend the time for the completion of the municipal bridge 
approaches, and extensions or additions thereto by the city of 
St. Louis within the States of Illinois and Missouri,” approved 
February 13, 1924. 

On January 27, 1927: 

H. R. 15530. An act to extend the time for the construction 
of a bridge across Red River at Fulton, Ark. 

On February 1, 1927: 

H. R. 15014. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Quincy, State of Dlinois, its successors and assigns, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Mississippi 
River; and 

H. R. 15642. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Michigan and Berrien County, or either of them, to 
reconstruct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the St. 
Joseph River. 

RELIEF OF SPECIAL DISBURSING AGENTS, 
COMMISSION, ETC. 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. DOWELL. As there is no desire to speak, I ask that 
the resolution be read for amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the General Accounting Office is hereby author- 
ized and directed to credit in the accounts of the special disbursing 
agents of the Alaskan Engineering Commission sums heretofore čis- 
allowed by that office on account of payments made to certain Army 
officers by Army pay officers, and the payments made to the said 
officers as officers of the Army are hereby validated covering the 
period from July 1, 1921, to February 28, 1922, 


Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the joint resolution to the House with 
the recommendation that the same do pass, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Leavitt, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having had under consideration H. J. Res. 243, had 
directed him to report the same back with the recommendation 
that it do pass. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 
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| On motion of Mr. DowELL, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the joint resolution was passed was laid on the table. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE SYSTEM OF OVERLAND COMMUNICATION ON 
THE SEWARD PENINSULA, ALASKA 


Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up House Joint 
Resolution No. 73. | 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa calls up the joint 
resolution which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House joint resolution (H. J. Res. 73) authorizing the improvement 
of the system of overland communications on the Seward Peninsula, 
Alaska. 


The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar, and 
automatically the House resolves itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. LEAVITT 
in the chair, 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of House 
Joint Resolution 73, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House joint resolution (H. J. Res. 73) authorizing the improvement 
of the system of overland communications on the Seward Peninsula, 
Alaska. 


Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Alaska [Mr. SUTHERLAND]. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, this is JIouse Joint Resolution 73, authorizing an 
improved system of overland communications on the Seward 
Peninsula. The section of the country where it is proposed to 
build this tramroad is in extreme northwestern Alaska. The 
section of Alaska projected here on the map is known as the 
Seward Peninsula, lying reaHhy between the Arctic Ocean and 
Bering Sea. In the early days of the great Nome bonanza 
placer camp there was a little narrow-gauge railroad for a 
distance of about 7 or 8 miles to the mines, and through the 
years as the mining developed through the interior of this sec- 
tion they kept on projecting the road until finally it extended to 
a distance of 87 miles into the interior. With the decline of the 
bonanza placer claims, the use for the railroad also declined. 

That is, with declining placer mining the revenue from the 
railroad declined very materially, until it could no longer be 
operated at a profit by the private owners, and then the Terri- 
tory of Alaska appropriated money and bought the railroad, 
with the franchise and everything that went with it. The Ter- 
ritory has maintained it as a tramroad whereon any citizen of 
Alaska may place his little cart and hitch a dog team and haul 
his supplies for a distance of 87 miles into the interior. They 
have improved the road considerably, acting in cooperation 
with the Alaskan Road Commission of the Federal Govern- 
ment within the last two or three years, until to-day gas loco- 
motives operate upon it very successfully. 

There was a period during the decline when the road got in 
bad condition and when they abandoned the little locomotives 
that were used on it, for the reason that their use was rather 
dangerous, and so they went entirely to little hand cars 
hauled by dogs, and in some cases they were hauled by horses. 

Gradually the section far to the north of this development 
has been developed as a mining country and as a reindeer 
country, and this resolution is an authorization of a continua- 
tion of this road, in part in connection with wagon roads, in 
part to the northern section, which is known as the Candle 
or Kotzebue region. 

The question that naturally would arise when you glance 
at this map [indicating] is that there appears to be water 
navigation around that peninsula from Nome to the mining 
section. That is true, but that navigation is closed for the 
greater part of the year. Ships can not go in there until the 
middle of July, and it is not safe to venture into the Arctic 
after September. So you see there are many months in the 
year when it is impossible to reach that section by water, 
and the situation would be relieved by the construction of this . 
tram road. 

Mr. RANKIN. May I ask the gentleman why he does not 
mark this road on the map? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I had this map made some years 
ago, when I was speaking of the railroad. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman indicate just where we 
are going to put all this money? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I will try to. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. May I ask the gentleman how many 
miles of extension that will be? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. One hundred and seven miles. The 
purpose of the continuation is to extend the tram road a 
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distance of 12 miles, and then a wagon road for a distance of 
65 miles, and then a tram road for a distance of 30 miles to 
Candle. 

The reason for the construction of this tram road is that 
they have discovered that in order to carry freight across the 
tundra; that is, across the marshy, level sections of the Terri- 
tory, it is much cheaper to lay down planks for ties and 
place rails upon them than it would be to attempt to con- 
struct gravel roads. In fact, the construction of gravel roads 
would be almost out of the question, as the expense would be 


enormous. But they can build these tram roads across the 
tundra for about $12,500 a mile. I believe that is the estimated 
cost. 


This section is now developing in placer mining. Of course, 
it produced a great deal of gold some years ago. Then the 
bonanza day passed, and it went to hydraulicking and dredging. 

In 1924 that particular section produced $95,000. In 1925 
it produced $111,000, and Dr. Phillip Smith, of the Geological 
Survey, who has Alaskan matters in charge, informed me that 
he did not have the amount for 1926 for that particular section 
segregated, but he assured me that there has been a very mate- 
rial increase, and from my own knowledge, not from anything 
that Doctor Smith has told me, I am very confident that the 
output there has been over $150,000. In addition there is con- 
siderable reindeer grazing in that section of the Territory. 
There are large herds beyond. It would enable the shipment 
of carcasses of reindeer down to the port at Nome. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Is this to be paid for out of the revenues 
of the Territory of Alaska? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. In part. I might as well speak of 
that now. This provides for cooperation with the Territory 
of Alaska. It is really extending the system of public high- 
way construction to the Territory of Alaska, although this is 
not connected with the Bureau of Public Roads. It would give 
them an opportunity to cooperate by paying part of the expense 
of the construction of this road, if it is authorized, by the Fed- 
eral Government. Under the provisions of this report they 
would cooperate to the extent of 20 per cent, and that would 
correspond with the cooperation in some of the Western States, 
In fact I think the State of Nevada and other States cooperate 
on a smaller percentage. 

Mr. RANKIN. You mean the Territory would pay 20 per 
cent and the Federal Government 80 per cent? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. And the amount of gold obtained is 
$150,000 a year? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. To carry that output does not amount 
to anything. It is the supplies that would go in and the rein- 
deer that would come out. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Can the gentleman tell us how 
many people will be served by that road at present? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. By being served you have in mind the 
people who would be at the northern terminal point? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. And would be benefited? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Of course, those living at the southern 
terminal would certainly be benefited, and that would mean a 
population of about 1,200. The whites at the northern terminal 
would be about 250. I think that is the aggregate. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Are there no people to be served 
who are interested in mines or other enterprises between the 
terminals? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. These 250 are between the ter- 
minals and, in fact, located to the north. I am speaking of the 
white population, and there is a much larger native population 
which is engaged in the reindeer business. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Cuan the gentleman give us some idea 
as to the potential gold resources of that region? They are 
quite extensive, are they not? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I feel they are, but it is always pretty 
difficult to make an estimate as to the future production of 
gold. The large dredging companies can make a pretty exact 
estimate by their drilling and careful measurement of the 
ground, but in a country where the prospects are as scattered 
as they are here it would be very difficult for me to make an 
estimate, and I would not care to submit one. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Is this road near the Alaskan Railroad? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. No; that is about 2,000 miles by water ; 
I suppose in a direct line it is 700 miles or 800 miles. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. The gentleman said there would be some- 
thing like 1,200 people at the lower end of this road and 250 
ht the upper end. I presume they are white people. How many 
people. including the natives, will be directly benefited by the 
expenditure of that much money from the Public Treasury? 
About how many people all told? 
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Mr. SUTHERLAND. Well, as I said, the benefits would be 
general; but these 250 whites I speak of are operating mines, 
and each summer they bring in additional help, labor with 
which to operate their mines. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Could the gentleman approximate the ton- 
age and the value of the tonnage that would be carried over 
this road? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. No; I can not. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. That is a matter of speculation, of course, 
but I thought probably the gentleman had figured to what ex- 
tent this tonnage would grow immediately upon the construc- 
tion of such a highway. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Well, let me explain that. To-day the 
people located in there [indicating on map] depend on their 
supplies by water transportation in July. They are opening up 
their mines probably in May; their active work begins in May, 
and they will have to wait at least two months for fresh sup- 
plies, and, therefore, they are dependent on the supplies that 
lasted over from the other year. If this road were constructed, 
they could ship supplies from Nome at any season of the year 
and obtain their fresh supplies in the spring, in early June, 
when they arrive there. 

Nao hare ae Who are these people you say own the 
mines 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. In almost all cases they are Alaskans, 
but the recent capitalization comes from the States, the dredges 
that are going in there now. I have a letter from a dredge- 
man who is operating there, and perhaps if I read briefly from 
that it will give you a pretty clear idea of what he has in 
mind. He says: 


I have given them the following reasons for favorable action on this 
appropriation. 


j He had written to some Members of Congress on the sub- 
ect— 


First. Over $50,000,000 in gold has been mined from Seward Penin- 
sula placers and the mining on scientific bases has just begun. 

Second. It has been fully demonstrated that the country along the 
route of the proposed extension contains gold in commercial values. 

Third. The mail route between Nome and Taylor could be extended 
to serve Candle and other places which are now being served in an 
uncertain expensive and irregular manner by water from Nome. This 
would save thousands of đollars for the mail department. 

Fourth. Coal for the miners could be secured from Chicago Creek, 
near Candle. Over 20,000 acres of placer mining ground are held by 
miners along this route, who are patiently waiting for cheaper trans- 
portation to open up their mines. The freight rates to the central 
part of the Kougarok is between $300 and $400 per ton. 


That is the fact. The freight rates in the past to the remote 
interior sections have been $300 and $400 a ton. 


Seventh. My personal opinion is that when the mining of the high 
bench gravels is undertaken lode gold will be discovered that will 
make the estimated gold contents of the gravels of Seward Peninsula 
look like 30 cents, and the estimate of the gravel gold is rather for- 
midable, as Mr. Brooks— 


Who was at the head of the Geological Survey, and passed 
away several years ago— 


estimated it to be about $325,000,000. This estimate was made nearly 
20 years ago, but he says in his last report that there is no reason for 
changing it, although much more gold may be taken out as new and 
cheaper methods of extraction of the gold are being devised, particu- 
larly that of thawing frozen ground by cold water, which is now being 
successfully done by a large company in Nome. 


That is one of the discoveries they made in treating frozen 
ground; that it can be treated much cheaper with cold water 
than by the method which was originally used all through 
the Canadian Klondike and in Alaska; that of thawing by 
steam. They find that cold water is just as efficient as steam 
in thawing; that is, perhaps not quite as efficient, but it is 
very much cheaper; it is a very cheap method of thawing 
frozen ground. This letter was from Mr. K. L. Gravem, of 
Berkeley, Calif. I do not happen to know the gentleman, but 
he wrote me and I know he is one who is interested in the 
dredging proposition up there. I also have a petition that was 
sent to the Alaskan Enginecring Commission, signed by about 
900 residents of Nome and the section to which this road would 
be projected. 

Mr. McDUFFIEB. I hate to interrupt the gentleman again, 
but what is the population of Alaska now? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The population of Alaska is a little less 
than 60,000. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. 


Is not that population decreasing rather 
than increasing? 
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Mr. SUTHERLAND. The population to-day is increasing, 
slowly but substantially. During the war period, of course, we 
lost a great many of our population, which was natural; they 
were unmarried men and many of them adventurers. When 
the war broke out in Europe I think that half who went from 
the Territory went to Canada and over to Europe. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. The existing population now is largely com- 
posed of those poeple’ who are more or less adventurers, is it 
not? In other words, where is the stimulus for a man to leave 
a country like this, with all of its wonderful opportunities and 
its wonderful soil and the high wages and all that sort of thing 
to go to Alaska? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The gentleman in all his experience 
has never had what is known as the hobo spirit. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Probably I have missed a great deal. 
[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. It is a spirit to wander that seems to 
be implanted in the people of the world and particularly in those 
whom we call the Anglo-Saxons. There is a fascination to go 
to the very remotest places on the earth to see what is there, 
and when one gets there, there seems to be a fascination about 
it that causes one to remain. I went to Alaska 29 years ago, 
just in a spirit of adventure, to see what was there, and I have 
remained all through the years. I left all the attractions of 
the East that the gentleman speaks of. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Alaska is fortunate to have men like the 
gentleman. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Thank you for the compliment. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. But all Alaskans are not like the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Oh, yes; they are. 
sentative of Alaska. They are all like me. 
applause. ] 

Mr, McDUFFIE. But I was simply wondering whether or 
not we can ever hope to have such a migration to Alaska as to 
justify us in continuing to pour money from the Public Treas- 
ury into that vast area. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I think you are going to have such a 
migration without any doubt. At the present time the pulp 
interests are in Alaska. They are negotiating for leases on 
large areas of pulp land. I read the statement in one of the 
papers up there that in a very short time there will be a popu- 
lation of 10,000 people in connection with one pulp establish- 
ment that would be set up there. 

I can understand how this may be true, because down in 
British Columbia I have visited the pulp-mill towns there 
where they have populations of 3,000 or 4,000 people, and that 
project is a much smaller one than the project that is proposed 
in Alaska. I think the time has arrived when the natural 
resources of Alaska are going to be developed, particularly the 
timber resources. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. I hope they will, and I am very much 
interested in seeing that done. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I yield to the gentleman from Wash- 
ington, 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I am very certain there is a 
widespread misunderstanding as to climatic and other condi- 
tions in Alaska. Would not the gentleman take just a minute 
or two and enlighten us as to actual conditions there? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I can illustrate that by an item which 
came out in the Post just the other day. 

Mr. RANKIN. Before the gentleman gets on that subject, 
the gentleman does not contend there is any pulp timber in 
connection with this proposed project? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Oh, no; there is scarcely a tree in all 
this country I am speaking about in connection with this pro- 
posed road. 

The other day the Post published a picture of an Indian, the 
mayor of Metlakatla, who had been to the White House, and 
the caption stated that he had come from a land of perpetual 
ice and snow to see the President. The Indian told me that all 
last year, through winter and summer, he had never seen a 
flake of snow nor had there been any indication of snow on the 
mountain tops of Annette Island. He came from southeastern 
Alaska, where the climate to-day is milder than it is right here 
in Washington. People frequently in asking about Alaska in- 
quire how they get out in the winter. As a matter of fact, 
every port on the coast of Alaska for a distance of 2,000 miles 
is an open-winter port and the weather is much milder than it 
is right here on the Potomac, for it is only in very rare in- 
stances that in any of the ports of south Alaska you would see 
the comparatively thin layer of ice that you see down on the 
Potomac River during the winter. The climate on the coast of 
Alaska is very, very mild, indeed, modified, of course, by the 
Japan Current. When you pass over the mountain range into 


I am just repre- 
[Laughter and 
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the interior and get into the arid country, it is very cold, indeed, 
in the winter and reaches to as low as 70° or 75° below zero, 
ee nevertheless it is a delightful climate, even with its extreme 
cold. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Jir. SUTHERLAND. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. As I understand, the gentleman proposes . 
to spend about $780,000? 

, Mr. SUTHERLAND. Seven hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
ars; yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. And there are about 212 people or 250 
people at the northern end of this Territory who are to be 
served. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. And the gentleman does not know the 
tonnage that will be brought over this road? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Oh, no; but I am looking, of course, 
for a material increase in population. There is. bound to be 
such an increase in connection with this industry. 

The reindeer industry does not bring a great increase of 
population, just as the public lands in the States where the 
cattle graze have no population to speak of; but nevertheless 
there is an immense industry established there, and that is 
what this reindeer industry is to be for northern Alaska. 
These animals are increasing at a wonderful rate. The only 
question in my mind is the marketing of the product. I pre- 
dict that next year there will be a million deer on the Alaska 
ranges. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I was going to say further that the Ter- 
ritory of Alaska will pay about one-fifth and the United States 
Government will pay the balance, four-fifths. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Out in Maryland you pay 50 per cent. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Maryland is a rich State; and out in 
Nevada, a State not nearly as wealthy and with larger areas 
of public lands, their cooperation gets down to less than 10 
per cent. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Twelve per cent. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. When you figure out the engineering 
and all that sort of thing, is it not less than 12 per cent? 

Mr. ARENTZ. Oh, no. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I yield to the judgment of the gentle- 
man from Nevada on that point. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. We pay about 50 per cent; but our diff- 
culty is getting the District of Columbia to pay anything to 
connect up with our highways; that is our great difficulty. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. In giving a little descrip- 
tion of the country, did the gentleman tell us anything about 
the agricultural possibilities, with respect to the vegetables that 
can be grown in this “land of perpetual snow and ice,” as 
some people believe it to be? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. There is no question about the produc- 
tion of vegetables. Any vegetable except corn grows pro- 
lifically there, including domesticated berries of all kinds. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Potatoes, turnips, and so 
forth. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes; potatoes, turnips—we get all of 
those vegetables better than those of the States. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Where are these vegetables 
grown mainly? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. In the Matanuska district and Fair- 
banks, and in some of the portions of southern Alaska. There 
is no question about the raising of vegetables—the finest in the 
world. The only question is as to the market. The market for 
vegetables in Alaska is only with the local population. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I understand there were 
about $75,000,000 of exports from Alaska last year. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. A little more than that; 
$76,000,000. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Mainly fish and reindeer meat? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Fish amounting to fifty millions, I 
think, and minerals seventeen millions. 

Mr. RANKIN. How about furs? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I think furs were exported to the 
amount of two or three million dollars. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Where is Wrangell Narrows? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. That is in the southeastern Alaska, 
and the wisdom of the appropriation for the improvement of 
Wrangell Narrows a year ago will be clearly demonstrated by 
the manufacturing company I spoke of a moment ago. It was 
one of the inducements for these people to engage in the pulp 
industry on account of the improvement of that waterway. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 


I think 
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Mr. ARENTZ. To go back to the tramway, what did the 
original 65 miles cost the government of Alaska? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Eighty-seven miles. My impression is 
that they paid about $23,000. 

Mr. ARENTZ. In the meantime have they kept it up? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. No; it became rather dilapidated for 
a number of years, but within the last two years it has been 
rehabilitated. 

Mr. ARENTZ. And who did that? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Alaska Road Commission in con- 
junction with the Territory. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I will yield to the gentleman from 
Maryland. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. In reference to the northern section of 
Alaska and the climate I want to say that some years ago I 
went to Iceland expecting to find it very cold. They told me 
that the harbor never froze over; and I went out a few miles 
from the city to the hot springs, and I have since noticed in 
the paper that they are going to heat the Government build- 
ings in Reykjavik, and are putting household supplies of heat 
and hot water from the springs outside of Reykjavik. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alaska 
has expired. . 
Mr. DOWELL. I yield to the gentleman 10 minutes more. 

Mr. LOWREY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LOWREY. About how many people live along the route 
of this tramway? The gentleman stated about how many at 
the terminus? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. About 250 whites and I think about 
500 natives would be a fair estimate. 

Mr. LOWREY. Will the people beyond the terminus be 
shipping reindeer products over this route? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Some. The reindeer industry is go- 
ing to be a very large industry, but I anticipate it is going to 
be good business to ship it by water even if the tramway is 
built. But, nevertheless, there would be a great deal shipped 
down to Nome at seasons of the year when vessels can not go 
to the Arctic. 

Mr. LOWREY. Where is the market for reindeer? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Right here in Washington. 

A man told me to-day that he had sold 30 reindeer carcasses 
in Washington. It is on the menu of all the high-class hotels. 

i Re LOWREY. The meat is brought here from Alaska, 
sit 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman make clear that the 
purpose not only is to make these -improvements for the present 
population but to double the population in that part of the 
Territory? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Let me illustrate what it may do: 
When the railroad was finished to Fairbanks, business was very 
dull. Rich claims were exhausted, and they had passed to 
agriculture more or less. They plowed and improved the land 
‘and raised vegetables and fruits. After this railroad was pro- 
jected and the wagon road system was made, the United States 
Refining Co. put engineers through that country and finally 
settled on a dredging proposition at the terminus of the rail- 
road. They are investing now about $10,000,000 in dredges and 
ditches and general preparations for gold mining, and they 
estimate they have in sight, and the estimate is probably very 
accurate, $52,000,000 where they are placing the dredges. 

The management of that great smelting and mining company 
will tell you, and they have said that they would never have 
considered entering into that field to establish dredges except 
for this system of transportation that has been opened up by 
the Government. The same thing applies exactly to this little 
tram road that is proposed in this bill. It is going to bring 
about a development of that northern section of the Territory 
just as surely as the broad-gauge Government railroad has 
brought about a development of the section farther south. 

Mr. O’CONNELL of Rhode Island. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

Mr. O’CONNELL of Rhode Island. Is it not the opinion of 
the gentleman that in the future the production of reindeer meat 
as food is going to be one of the chief industries of Alaska? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. It is going to be a tremendous indus- 
try in Alaska and through western Canada. A Harvard pro- 
fessor lecturing recently at one of the institutes said that 
within our time—and he was a young man—a great portion of 
the meat supply of the United States will come from sub-Arctic 
regions. Of course, the Canadian Northwest is a much larger 
range than Alaska, and a great deal of the meat will come 
from there. 
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Mr. O’CONNELL of Rhode Island. Is all of the territory 
contiguous to this proposed railway suitable for reindeer 
grazing? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Virtually all. Of course, there are 
barren sections through rocky portions where reindeer moss 
does not grow, but as a general thing it is a reindeer country. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. Can the gentleman give 
us an idea of the commercial value of reindeer meat now 
shipped to the United States? ; 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. There were about 8,000 carcasses 
shipped to the States last fall. I do not know just what the 
value was. 


Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. Can the gentleman ap- 
proximate what the value of those shipments would be? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. When I think of them I always think 
roughly that they must be worth about $40 a carcass in Seattle. 

Mr. RANKIN. And they weigh about 160 pounds? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

Mr. LOWREY. They are refrigerated? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Is there any tariff against rein- 
deer coming to this country for the protection of the cattle 
industry? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes, I think there is a specific duty; 
that is, from foreign countries. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I am very much interested in the 
gentleman’s idea of the development of reindeer to furnish meat 
for the people of the United States. That opens up a situation 
that I think is well recognized. Of all branches of agriculture 
that suffered through the depression, the cattlemen of America 
have suffered the most, and if what the gentleman says is 
going to occur, I think we will have to get the cattle industry 
into the McNary-Haugen bill along with the other industries, 
or else the reindeer will run us out of business. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. It may be interesting to the gentle- 
man to know that after Doctor Stefansen published his work 
showing that he had lived on a continued meat diet for years 
in the sub-Arctic region, and no other diet, some scientist came 
to the front to say that perhaps Doctor Stefansen was not liv- 
ing on an absolute meat diet as we consider it in the States; 
that is, as a beef or mutton diet, because he was eating reindeer 
and seal, and that that meat contained properties that are not 
found in the meat of cattle from the plains. I know one prop- 
erty would be iodine which would be contained in those meats 
and certain other properties which are considered essential that 
are not found in the mutton or beef that comes into the mar- 
ket. I do not know about this, and I am merely voicing what 
I read in the newspapers. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Was it the contention of this sci- 
entist that Doctor Stefanson did not suffer any ill effects? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. It is Doctor Stefansen’s contention 
himself. He holds that he did not. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGHR. I am very glad to have the gen- 
tleman say that, because for at least 10 years, in my judgment, 
the beef interests of America have suffered from a continual 
attack upon the part of so-called scientists and doctors and 
other classes of people in the country who have said that beef 
is injurious. Therefore, the consumption of beef has fallen 
very materially in this country, to the great resulting loss of 
the cattle-producing people of America, when, on the contrary, 
I think, as Doctor Stefansen has found out, that beef is really 
the best diet that the people of this country can have. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. He believes it evidently, and it cer- 
tainly seemed to have no ill effects upon him, because he is a 
magnificent physical specimen of a man. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Chairman, I think we ought to settle the 
matter of the value of these reindeer. The reindeer, I under- 
stand, will dress about 160 pounds. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

Mr. ARENTZ. You can not get 32 cents a pound for rein- 
deer meat in Alaska? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Oh, no. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Fifty dollars a head would be 31 cents a 
pound. That must be absolutely wrong. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I spoke of Seattle. I said I had a 
rough estimate of them at $50 a head in Seattle. My estimate 
is perhaps high. As a matter of fact, they purchase deer in 
Alaska for $10 a head. | 

Mr. ARENTZ. That is about the price we get for wild horse 
meat off the range, and when you pay freight to San Francisco 
it makes it cost about $5. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The gentleman does not compare wild 
horses with the Alaskan reindeer? 

Mr. ARENTZ. Only as far as the price is concerned. 

Mr. COLE. It is used for food? 

Mr. ARENTZ. Used for chicken feed. 
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Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. I understand the purpose of this 
road is to open up a large mineral area, to develop Alaska 
further, and bring into production vast mineral. resources and 
mining? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. There is no reason why it should not 
be done. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Chairman, I yield the remainder of 
my time to the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN]. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I am going to ask thoSe who 
are present to pay attention to what I have to say, as we are 
going to have a roll call on this proposition. With all deference 
to the gentleman from Alaska, this, in my opinion, is a very 
useless waste of $600,000 of Government money. 

I have supported practically every measure coming before the 
committee looking to the real, substantial, reasonable develop- 
ment of that Territory. I had occasion a few years ago to 
visit Alaska and took a trip over the Alaskan Railroad. I 
visited the interior and saw one herd of reindeer. I did not 
get excited then, and I am not now, about any competition 
American beef will ever have from Alaskan reindeer meat. And 
those Members who were with us on the trip felt the same way 
about it. But even if the reindeer in Alaska stood a chance 
to compete with American beef, it would probably not be in- 
volved in this proposition at all, or very little to say the least 
of it. These reindeer feed on the reindeer moss that grows 
under the snow, on top of the frozen ground. That is all they 
have to feed on. We had reindeer meat on the‘train, I think 
probably every meal, and while it did fairly well, it did not 
compare with American beef or American pork or lamb. 

You are asked, gentlemen of the Congress, to appropriate out 
of the Federal Treasury $600,000. Now, if one of the Members 
from an average State should ask $600,000 for local appropria- 
tions, for local improvements, judging by experience you would 
have certain Members of Congress demand an explanation of 
every dollar of it, and I am going to give an explanation of this 
as best I can. I sent for the hearings, and to-‘my surprise they 
could not be had; possibly they were not printed. 

Alaska is a great Territory. It comprises an area of 580,000 
square miles, or twelve times the size of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. This railroad here is 467 miles long from Seward to 
Fairbanks—467 miles—and was built at an expense of $57,000,- 
000. In order to get around to Bering Sea you have to travel 
almost as far as you would from Seward, Alaska, around 
through the Panama Canal to Washington, because you have to 
go around the Aleutian Islands to get to Bering Sea. 

Nome, Alaska, is situated at the southern terminus of this 
proposed tramroad. It is an old tramroad used in the past 
for that purpose. They propose to revive it. In order that you 
may understand what kind of a country you are building this 
tramroid in, let us take a survey of it. This is a narrow-gauge 
railroad, I think possibly 25 or 30 inches wide, laid on a very 
small track. That track is laid over small crossties, and those 
crossties had to be brought from somewhere else. That country 
is so cold and bleak it does not grow enough timber to sup- 
ply the crossties to put under this road. If I make any state- 
ment that does not Square with the testimony. I shall be glad 
for anyone to correct me. Nome, Alaska, had 852 people under 
the census of 1920. Now, this census was taken in the winter- 
time, and fortunately for Nome, because in the wintertime in 
Alaska the folks are all at home, because at that time the 
thermometer has dropped far below zero and all this area of 
Alaska here is frozen up. 

There is little or no opportunity to scatter out, so I presume 
that those 852 people cover the entire population of the town 
of Nome. There are not more than 250 people, according to 
the census report, along this proposed route all the way to its 
northern terminus. 

The object of this measure is not to encourage people to go up 
there and raise vegetables. It is not to encourage people to 
go up there and engage in the fishing industry, which, by the 
way, is by far the greatest industry in all the Territory of 
Alaska. About forty or fifty million dollars’ worth of fish 
come out of Alaska every year, but they are not caught there. 
They are found around the mouths of streams. The gold indus- 
try dves not amount to much up there. The principal object 
of this proposition is to build a tramroad for the benefit of 
certain men, private individuals, in the United States who 
are engaged in prospecting for placer gold, to enable them to 
go out there and continue this little road up to about here 
[indicating on map], and then use a dog sled from there on; 
to go into this cold, bleak region to mine placer gold. 

Many of you or most of you know more about placer gold 
mining than I do; that is, taking gold from the sand and 
gravel instead of from solid rock. The ground up there is 
frozen, I do not know how many feet deep, and has been so 
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frozen for thousands and thousands of years. When the early 
adventurers went up to Alaska in order to mine this gold they 
first had to melt the ground, usually with heated rocks. If 
you can get behind my friend, Hon. Joun F. MILLER, of Wash- 
ington, and have him make a speech recounting his experiences 
in Alaska, as many of us who have been on these trips have 
tried to do, and get him talking about it and how it was cur- 
ried on in the old days, you will be vastly entertained. 

They would first heat rocks, place them down in the hole, and 
melt the ground for an inch or two deep. When the rocks had 
cooled they would dig out the thawed gravel and pile it out to 
one side. They would repeat the process all during the winter 
months, and when the spring came and the thaws began they 
washed this sand and gravel to get out the small particles of 
gold. To-day they use acetylene torches or steam pipes instead 
of heated rocks. I looked down into one shaft at Fairbanks 
and saw them melting the ground with steam pipes and wash- 
ing it to get out the small particles of gold. ; 

That was done, just as this will be done, by private interests. 
This is not a public enterprise. This is a private enterprise 
for the benefit of private individuals. They want to get out 
there and dig into this frozen soil in order that they may take 
out the gold. It is not profitable to do it now, and therefore 
they are asking the Government to appropriate this money in 
order that they may have free transportation. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. As to the territory traversed by this road, 
is that a part of the public domain subject to entry by anyone? 
Who owns this land? i 

Mr. RANKIN. When a fellow gets into the interior of 
Alaska he can usually say, in the language of Alexander Sel- 
kirk— 

I am monarch of all I survey; 
My right there is none to dispute; 
From the center all round to the sea 
I am lord of the fowl and the brute. 


Mr. McDUFFIE. I am asking about the ownership of the 
land. ; 

Mr. RANKIN. I suppose the land is about as free as the 
ice. [Laughter.] 

Mr. McDUFFIE. It is still a part of the public domain? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. But all you have to do is to move 
on it and take possession, 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Does the gentleman mean to say that 
the gold miners have been operating for gold at a loss because 
the gold is so scarce? 

Mr. RANKIN. I will answer the gentleman’s question by 
asking him a question: If they were not operating at a loss, 
why do they come in here- and ask us to provide for them a 
gift of that road? 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. They are not asking us to mine the 
gold. 

Mr. RANKIN. Oh, no. In the same way, I did not ask you 
to build a post office in my district. All I asked was that you 
appropriate the money, and we will build the post office or 
have it built. 

Mr. DOWELL. But we are appropriating money to build 
your roads so that you can get from one place to another. 
The Government has been engaged in that for a number of 
years. 

Mr. RANKIN. Under the Federal road system certain inter- 
state highways are given Government aid. In those cases the 
Government will appropriate 50 per cent up to $10,000 a mile. 
But they are public roads, not private enterprises, and they 
are not to enable some one to go out into the woods to a saw- 
mill or down to the field where he proposes to mine gold or 
drill an oil well. 

This bill is deceptive on its face. I have looked into the 
facts, and it appeared to me to be so unjust that I wrote this 
minority report, and there has not been a word of it denied or 
contradicted. They say that the Territorial government will 
put up 20 per cent—20 per cent of $750,000—and we put up the 
other $600,000. As I say, there are only 250 people up there 
along this route, and the people who live at Nome are engaged 
in various other occupations. I will guarantee that there ire 
one or two persons, or at least a very small number of per- 
sons or companies, who will benefit personally by this appro- 
priation of more than half a million dollars to reestablish that 
road and to enable them to haul their rigs and their supplies 
out there to mine gold. | 

They told me in Alaska also that the best placer-gold mines 
invariably were not paying anything, and that is the reason 
I say that I seriously doubt if this outfit here [indicating on 
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map] is paying expenses, for if it were it would not let this | 
old tramroad go down. That is a business proposition. You 

take a mine in Pennsylvania or West Virginia. When it goes 

down, of course, they abandon the trams, but as long as the 

mine is a paying proposition they are going to keep the roads 

open, 

As I said in the beginning, I am not opposed to reasonable 
development in Alaska. Sometimes there are some appropri- 
ations made for Alaska about which I am not enthuSiastic, and 
I have supported some about which I doubted the wisdom, but 
when it comes to a proposition like this, of appropriating $600,- 
000 to enable a few private individuals or the heads of private 
enterprises, gold prospectors and wildcatters, you might say, to 
go out there and rebuild an old tramroad to enable them to 
explore that frozen ground to see if there is gold there in pay- 
ing quantities with this Government subsidy, I can not go 
with it. 

Mr. LOWREY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. LOWREY. The gentleman lives in Tupelo. 
a town is that? 

Mr. RANKIN. About 7,500 or 10,000. 

Mr. LOWREY. There are probably 10,000 there by this time. 
Suppose that town of 10,000 people were off somewhere and 
out of touch with things and we were asked to appropriate a 
half million dollars to build a road for that number of people, 
what does the gentleman suppose would happen? I mean, what 
amount of money ure we willing to spend per 100 or 1,000 
people in the States to build roads for them and to cooperate in 
building roads for the purpose of enabling them to reach their 
business enterprises? It seems to me the question here is the 
small number of people involved. 

Mr. RANKIN. As to such a proposition you would not 
even get a hearing before the committee. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The question asked by the gentleman 
from Mississippi interests me. I realize he is acquainted with 
Mississippi and he has raised a very pertinent question. With 
his knowledge of the towns in Mississippi that are served by 
roads, I wonder if he recalls Shiloh and the road the gentle- 
man from Mississippi put over on Congress two or three years 
ago. He simply took this House right off of its feet when 
he was pleading for the construction of a road to Shiloh. I 
do not know that anybody knew the population that was served 
by that road, but everybody knew that Shiloh was a place of 
great historical interest, and the gentleman simply, by his 
oratorical powers, persuaded this House to give him a road to 
Shiloh, even though it had not been incorporated in the bill; 
he succeeded in placing an amendment in the bill providing 
for a road to Shiloh, and now he is using the same oratorical 
powers to persuade Members of this House that there is no 
necessity for a road in this Section of Alaska because of the 
sparse population and the fact that it is going to serve some 
business enterprises. The great, new railroad serves business 
interests and private enterprises, and that is all a road can 
serve in the development of private enterprises. 

Mr. RANKIN. It is true that I secured the adoption of an 
amendment providing for the construction of a road to Shiloh, 
but that amendment did not appropriate $600,000; it appro- 
priated the amount of $50,000. 

I did that in order that those old veterans who wore the 
blue and those who wore the gray, and their wives and chil- 
dren, might have access to the great battle field of Shiloh, 
where northern courage and southern valor once grappled for 
the supremacy of a new world. 

If this were a proposition of that kind, I might vote for it. 
In that connection let me say that soldiers living in districts 
whose Representatives voted against me have written and 
thanked me for doing away with the toll gates, where it used 
to cost a man with an automobile about $1.85 or $2 to carry 
his family in and bring them out. I have no apology for my 
action in that regard; but in this particular instance you have 
a few private individuals who are asking you to appropriate 
money in order to build a way for them to get in and out in 
mining gold for their own private aggrandizement, and it is un- 
reasonable, it is unjust. You can not say there is any politics 
mixed up in it, because nobody in Alaska votes either ticket. It 
is just simply a question of economy. I can not vote for it, I 
am not going to support it, and I am going to have a roll call 
on it. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. May I ask the gentleman if he knows 
how much money has already been expended from the Public 
Treasury in the Territory of Alaska? 


How large 
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Mr. RANKIN. I do not; but if I had the figures here I 
should be glad to give them to the gentleman. However, if I 
were to tell you the facts as to some of the expenditures up 
there, which I have not the time to go into, the gentleman . 
would be surprised. I am going to make this statement in 
the presence of several Members who were with us up there 
and who are now present; and if anyone wants to contradict 
it he can do so; and if my statement is not according to their 
understanding, I shall be glad to stand corrected. We spent 
thousands of dollars on the McKinley National Park, when 
the fact is that you do not have to get within 50 miles of it to 
see the only thing worth while in the park, which is Mount 
McKinley. 

I remember one night our train swept around a large bend 
of the Susitna River, about 11 o’clock. The sun wis still shining, 
and had just gone behind Mount McKinley, and blazing out 
from behind that compact mass of snow and ice it made one 
of the grandest pictures I have ever seen. 

Mr. McDUFFIB. Was that at night? 

Mr. RANKIN. No; it was daylight. It was all daylight at 
that time of the year. They told us at Mount McKinley Na- 
tional Park that the number of people coming in and out of 
there had increased 50 per cent in 1922 over what it was in 
1921. We asked them how many went in in 1921, and they said 
that four went in there that year and six the next year. 
[Laughter.] I sce here now at least two men who were with 
us on that trip and who heard that statement. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. What has the railroad cost the Gov- 
ernment? 


Mr. RANKIN. The railroad has cost $57,000,000, and it is 
being run at a loss of about $1,800,000 a year, in round num- 
bers. I am not criticizing. I voted against the last appro- 
priation because they told us when we built the railroad it 
would only cost $35,000,000, but they have kept on until it has 
cost $57,000,000. It is 467 miles long, and there are not 10,000 
people living within 300 miles of it in every direction. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Does the gentleman know what the tonnage 
of the railroad is? 

Mr. RANKIN. No; but it is very light. They run two 
trains a week; but some day it muy be that Fairbanks will 
build up and that section of Alaska may develop to a point 
where we will be justified in running these trains. I am not 
knocking that part of Alaska. There are some things up there 
I would like to change, but I am certainly not in favor of get- 
ting off the railroad and doing the stupid thing of going 1,000 
miles out over this frozen ground into this Territory, that is 
frozen a vast majority of the year on top of the ground and 
21% feet under the ground, which has not thawed since the 
ice age, and spending $600,000 out there merely to enable some 
few fellows to go out there and exploit for gold. 

This ground here [indicating on map] the gentleman from 
Alaska tells us is frozen up until July. The gentleman may be 
correct about that. All those streams freeze up. In the early 
part of the fall they begin to freeze and break and jam and 
freeze until every one of them becomes a glittering thread of 
ice for hundreds and hundreds of miles. 

I remember at Fairbanks they told me of one experience 
there that made me remember the time this ice goes out. They 
have what they call an ice pool. The ice is about 10 or 12 feet 
thick. They take a wire and attach one end.of it to the ice 
and the other end to a clock, so that when the ice moves it stops . 
the clock. Then they sell guesses as to the day and the hour 
and the minute when the ice will break. Whoever guesses the 
correct time or comes nearest to the time gets the entire pool. 
In 1923 the ice pool at Fairbanks amounted to $11,000, and the 
ice broke at 2 o’clock and 18 minutes on the afternoon of May 
9. When it does break it creates a great commotion, because 
the people realize that the winter is over and spring is about to 
arrive, and they rush out of their houses and line the banks of 
the stream and fairly shout for joy as that great raging, roar- 
ing torrent of ice moves down the Tanana River out into the 
Yukon and on into Bering Sea. — 


The gentleman says this territory is frozen until J uly. It 
seems to me that when the ice goes down the Yukon in early 
May and out into Bering Sea it would also clear Bering Strait 
here, but I am not sure as to that. If so, the argument that 
they need this road to get in on during the month of May would 
not apply, because if the ice goes out of Bering Strait at the 
same time that it goes down the Yukon River the people could 
begin going through in the month of May. 

If this was anywhere in the United States, where every 
Member of Congress could go and look at it, it would not get 
enough votes in this House for the Recorp to show them. I 
am not criticizing the gentleman from Alaska. Somebody has 
asked the gentleman to introduce this bill. No doubt they are 
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constituents of his or perhaps some of his constituents have ' tiie: means, consists of the following elements, which are feasible and 


asked him to support it. 

I do not blame the gentleman. He has done his best about 
it, and if it was a reasonable proposition I would go a long 
way to help him out; but under the circumstances I can not 
vote, and I will not vote, to appropriate this amount of money 
in order to help a few individuals to go out there and prospect 
for gold, even if it were a new field with all kinds of promises, 
and especially not since it is an old, run-down field that has 
proved to be a failure to such an extent that they have let the 
old tram road go down. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. I will say to the gentleman that, of course, 
we have Alaska and we have got to keep it, and it is our duty 
to do what is right and proper for the development of Alaska. 

Mr. RANKIN. Certainly. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. But without any prospects that I know of 
for the future, it occurs to me that the loss in the operation 
of the railroad of $1,800,000 a year is a very costly procedure 
for the public Treasury of the United States, and I was won- 
dering if there was not some way by which we could help the 
people of Alaska to get along at a little less cost until we be- 
come so populous, perhaps, that it will be necessary for our 
people to seek the benefits that might be derived from living 
in Alaska. 


Mr. RANKIN. I will say to the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. McDurrie] that there are only 55,000 people in Alaska, 
27,500 whites and about the same number of Indians and Es- 
kimos. The Indians live up and down these streams and the 
railroad amounts to very little with them. The Eskimos, as 
a rule, are up in the northern part of Alaska and are engaged 
in seal fishing and possibly the raising of a few reindeer. The 
Indians live along and around the mouths of the streams, and 
the railroad amounts to little so far as they are concerned. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Is it a fact that the Eskimo population 
is decreasing rather than increasing? 

Mr. RANKIN. They are both decreasing. 

Mr. McDUFFIB. The whites and the Eskimos 7 

Mr. RANKIN. The Eskimos and the Indians. The whites 
decreased 10,000 between 1910 and 1920. That number of them 
came back to the United States; and I think the gentleman will 
find that up until the last few years the hard winters have 
gradually killed the Indians off; for instance, tuberculosis 
seems to be very prevalent among them, and also pneumonia. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Did they always have it or did the white 
people carry it up there? 

Mr. RANKIN. I asked that question once or twice myself, 
but did not get any specific answer. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman describe the nature of the 
road which is intended to be built and give us something as to 
the permanence and durability after it is built? 

Mr. RANKIN. I will say that from here, on the map, out 
for a distance to a place called Dog, they are going to revive an 
old tram road built years ago, when, as I said, the crossties had 
to be imported. There will be no trouble to sustain the roadbed, 
because the ground is frozen most of the time. But from there 
on it is going to be a dog-sled road. They talk about the 
benefits to the public. I imagine they will have to pay pretty 
high transportation to ride over this dog-sled road. 

Mr. TILSON. It is a dirt road? 

Mr. RANKIN. My understanding is that they will call it a 
pike, but it is a dirt and gravel «oad from there on, It will be 
frozen for nine months of the year from the 15th of September 
to about the 15th of May. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. It is not to be a railroad? 

Mr. RANKIN. It is to be a little tram road for a short dis- 
tance and then a dog-sled road or trail from thereon. 

Mr. McDUFFIBE. What is to be the width of it? 

Mr. RANKIN. I think about 25 inches. 

Now, gentlemen, I want to leave this thought with you, that 
when you appropriate $600,000 you are not appropriating money 
to build up a community; you are not appropriating money to 
build an interstate road. 

You are appropriating money to help a few individuals to go 
out and mine placer gold in order that they may make money, 
and not one penny are you going to get back except as an 
income tax. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. In answer to the question of the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. Titson] I notice that the report 
says: 


After due consideration of the above-mentioned report I concur in 
the views of the president of the Board of Road Commissioners of 
Alaska, and, therefore, report that the best and most practicable con- 
nection between the Nome-Shelton system of communications and the 
coal deposits of the Kugruk River, Chicago Creek, and the Keewalik 
mining districts, whether by wagon road, sled road, tramway, trail, or 
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desirable, and the estimated cost of which is as indicated: 
From Shelton to Dahl, extension of the Nome-Shelton tram- 


way, 12 miles, at $12, 500 per Miles 2s eee eee $150, 000 
From Dahl to Inmachuk, improvement of winter trail to sum- 
mer trial standard, inclu ing bridges, 65 miles, at $3,000 
per aos os ie i a Lea a a a a ee 195, 000 
From Inmachuk to Candle Creek, construction of a tramway, 
30 miles, at $13,500 per mile-_-_--__--- nnn. 405, 000 
Totals saa a e PD A aA 750, 000 


Mr. RANKIN. I presume from our experience in keeping up 
public enterprises, it will cost a good deal to keep this road up. 
In my opinion this is beyond the scope of the prerogatives of 
a Federal Congress, and I hope that you will vote this bill 

own. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Will the gentleman yield not for me 
to contradict the gentleman, but to make some things clear in 
his mind? 

Mr. RANKIN. Certainly. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The gentleman spoke of all the people 
at Nome being at home at the time the census was taken in 
the winter. Unfortunately for Alaska when the census was 
taken in the winter a great many of the people were in the 
States. The gentleman gave the correct figures for the twen- 
tieth census, but probably before the census was taken there 
were two large steamships left with seven or eight hundred 
people who went to the States and did not return until spring, 
and that condition obtained very largely over a considerable 
portion of the Territory. 

Mr. RANKIN. So instead of there being 1,500 population 
there might be 3,000? 

Mr. MICHENER. I would like to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion. What is the motive power to be used on this tramway? 

Mr. RANKIN. The most of the way it is dog power. If the 
gentleman will pardon me, it will take all the reindeer in the 
country to furnish food for the dogs needed for the power for 
this tramway. 

Mr. MICHENER. The motive power is dog power for the 
tramway? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. For 87 miles they use dogs. The dogs 
are used by private individuals. Any individual has a right 
to put a car on this tramway and haul it with the dogs. On the 
other hand, they have a small gasoline locomotive. 

Mr. MICHENER. Will the bed of the track hold up a loco- 
motive? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Oh, yes; it is an ordinary narrow 
ga uge. 

Mr. MICHENER. When this matter was up before I was 
very much surprised that a Government railroad was proposed- 
to be operated by dog power. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes; it is operated very successfully 
for private people. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I will. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGHER. Does the gentleman know anything 
about the snowfall up in that locality? Is the snowfall very 
heavy? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Not as heavy as down on the coast. 
Down on the coast they have a very heavy snowfall at times. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I know up around Valdez the only 
way the trail can be kept open is to keep it broken out by 
horses or mules, so that in that case the tramway would be 
covered by snow the most of the time. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. SHREVE]. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, 
I would like to interrogate the Delegate from Alaska [Mr. 
SUTHERLAND]. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Very well. 

Mr. SHREVE. Does Colonel Steese, the chairman of the 
Alaskan Road Commission, favor this proposition? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. The report is made by Colonel 
Steese and approved by the Army Engineers. Then I am for it. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I will say to the House that 
Colonel Steese comes from Pennsylvania, and that is enough. 
Furthermore, he is one of the most distinguished Army engi- 
neers. He is just now on a return trip from away over in 
Egypt, after being in consultation with engineers of all the 
nations of the world in some road-building proposition. It was 
my good fortune to visit Alaska last year. I was up in this 
district, and covered all of the southwestern part of Alaska. I 
was within 40 or 50 miles of the Arctic Circle. I assure the 
House that the statements made by the gentleman from Alaska 
[Mr. SUTHERLAND] about the great development going on in 
that country are true. The manager of the United States Smelt- 
ing & Refining Co. took me in tow for two or three days. We 
traveled all over their vast development. It has been stated 
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changing the course of a river there for 85 miles, bringing it 
down on one range of mountains and taking it through iron 
pipes through the valley and up over the top of another moun- 
tain. They are spending $9,000,000 before they attempt to make 
a single dollar. And why? They are doing it for the reason 
that they know that gold is there. They have made a careful 
study of that situation. They have had their engineers making 
surveys. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Who is spending that money. 

Mr. SHREVE. The United States Smelting & Refining Co. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. That is a private concern? 

Mr. SHREVE. Certainly; but who spent the money in this 
country to build the railroads? 

Mr. RANKIN. And if gold were as plentiful up at Nome, 
this same company would go there and build its own road. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I happen to be one of the 
original supporters of the Alaskan Railroad in the Sixty-third 
Congress. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will 
permit me to answer the gentleman from Mississippi, an allied 
company of the one the gentleman is speaking of does operate 
in Nome, with four dredges, recently established. Last. year 
they increased the output of that camp by $1,200,000. That is 
the increase that came through the operation of their four 
dredges at the southern or coastal terminus of this proposed 
road. 

Mr.SHREVE. The thing that I want to speak about particu- 
larly is the road situation. I traveled over four or five hundred 
miles of the roads in Alaska, and I say to you that the roads 
are a mighty sight better than they are in some of the places I 
have traveled through in Pennsylvania. In the first place, 
the man who is building the roads knows how to do it, and then 
nature has provided at intervals, scattered here and there 
through that section, great banks of gravel. They have their 
equipment up there just as you have them in Pennsylvania, or 
Mississippi, or any other State. They are building splendid 
roads; they are roads that are going to stay. It is not only a 
great credit to the man at the head of the organization who is 
pbuilding the roads, but it is a credit to the United States in 
furnishing the money. We have no idea of what is developing 
just now in Alaska. Take the town of Ketchikan alone. That 
has an assessed value of more than the amount that we orig- 
inally paid for Alaska. There is more than $7,000,000 of 
assessed value in that one town. The climate has been de- 
scyibed. Because of the proximity of the Japan current, the 
climate is wonderful. I saw at Sitka the most wonderful 
vegetables in the agricultural station maintained by the 
Agricultural Department, and then when I got away up here at 
Fairbanks, where the nights, when I was there, were only an 
hour and a half long, I found another magnificent agricultural 
station. They are sending over to Russia and bringing in 
grains and things that will mature in 90 days or perhaps a hun- 
dred days. They also have the most wonderful vegetables you 
ever saw, potatoes and things of that sort. The trouble is that 
they are raising more produce than probably they can market at 
home, but without these roads development in Alaska is going 
to stop. l 

We are taking out of Alaska over $75,000,000 this year; 
$40,000,000 of that in fish. A million dollars a month are com- 
ing in copper from the mines. We have gone through all these 
years supporting Alaska through appropriations with reference 
to one thing or another and now when we can begin to see our 
way through the mist and see what is going to be the final 
accomplishment, why, gentlemen, this is no time to stop the 
development of Alaska. 

Mr. RANKIN. In reference to vegetables, as a matter of 
fact all their cucumbers and tomatoes were grown in hothouses, 
were they not? 


Mr. SHREVE. No; I was out in 5 and 10 acre fields grow- 
ing—— 

Mr. RANKIN. What? 

Mr. SHREVE. All kinds of vegetables. 

Mr. RANKIN. I will tell the gentleman—— 

Mr. SHREVE. Right in Fairbanks. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman saw potatoes and rhubarb, 


but the cucumbers and tomatoes were grown under glass. 

Mr. SHREVE. That might be so; we grow them in Pennsyl- 
vania under glass. 

Mr. RANKIN. And the cucumbers at Fairbanks cost 50 cents 
apiece. 

PMr. SHREVE. So I say this is no time to speak of stopping 
the development of Alaska, when we are beginning to see what 
we are accomplishing. The manager of the United States 
Smelting Co. said that they would never have developed that 
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The freight 
handled for the smelting company has brought in a revenue 
that has reduced the deficit of the railroad nearly $400,000—— 

Mr. RANKIN. Does the gentleman contend that the Alaskan 
Railroad has reduced its deficit $450,000? 

Mr. SHREVE. I said about $300,000. 

Mr. RANKIN. It cost about $1,800,000 more to operate the 
railroad last year than the revenues from it. 

Mr. SHREVE. My figures do not say so. 

í Mr. RANKIN. Then I think the gentleman has the wrong 
gures. 

Mr. SHREVE. No; some other gentleman corrected me, and 
at the time I was there the manager of the road told me they 
had reduced the deficit about $300,000. 

Mr. RANKIN. Here is what I think he had in mind: That it 
would cost about $300,000 less to run it than it did the year 
before. But the loss would still be more than a million and a 
half dollars a year. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. In the cost of the operation of the 
railroad is the cost of maintaining the mines owned by the 
Navy, and the cost of operating the railroad out to the mines, 
and that cost a large part of the money that does not bring in 
any revenue. 

Mr. SHREVE. It cost a large sum of money; there is no 
doubt about that. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. STRONG]. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Gentlemen of the committee, it 
is impossible for anyone to present facts regarding Alaska un- 
less he has lived there a great many years and traveled all 
over it. I went with my colleague [Mr. RANKIN] and other 
Members of this House to Alaska in 1923, starting at Seward 
and then going up to Fairbanks on the railread and back. 
There was no opportunity to go to the northern and eastern 
parts of the Territory, and all we know of those vast parts is 
hearsay. The information I got was that there was an out- 
standing demand for roads. They said, “ You built for us a 
railroad up here, but unless you build us roads running through- 
out Alaska this railroad expenditure will not be a success. We 
must have connecting roads. We can not have a proper de- 
velopment of Alaska unless we have roads.” 

This bill is a part of the road-building scheme. The Terri- 
tory of Alaska has paid for 87 miles of this road, and they will 
contribute 20 per cent of the cost of the balance of it. The 
only hope they can have to build up a road system is by the 
assistance of this Congress; and it seems to me, if we are to 
develop that great Territory, we have got to have a road system 
extending throughout the Territory. 

Mr. McDUFFIB. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? . 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. But there is nobody living up there to 
use whatever development you may have. There are only a 
few people, only 61,000 people in the Territory, all told. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. If you do not build roads there 
will never be many people there. 

Mr. RANKIN. This road, as I understand, does not come 
within two or three thousand miles of the railroad. Possibly 


| I may be mistaken. 


Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Was the gentleman ever in other 
parts of Alaska than along the railroad and the southern 
portion? 

Mr. RANKIN. No. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Then, why undertake to describe 
the conditions in the northeastern part? 

Mr. RANKIN. Nobody else has been. You can not learn 
very much about interior Alaska by skirting the Aleutian 
Islands. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. If you do not have these connect- 
ing roads you might as well take up the railroad and abandon 
the attempt to develop Alaska. You can not develop Alaska 
without having a road system. Our committee, after exhaustive 
hearings, reported this bill out, and we believe that its enact- 
ment will result in helping in the development of that Territory 
on which so much money has already been expended. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. How far is that road from the 
railroad? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. This tramway and wagon road 
and trail is to be constructed in the Seward Peninsula. You 
understand the Territory of Alaska is attempting to build roads 
throughout the Territory and those in the northern part will 
connect with the railroad. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. How far is it from the main rail- 
road? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. It may be 700 miles. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. It is between 700 and 800 miles. 
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Mr. STRONG of Kansas. But it should be understood that 
there are roads connecting with it, and the plan is to connect 
the system up with the railroad. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes; of course there are. In the 
hearings before our committee, Colonel Steese, an engineer of 
standing and with experience and knowledge of Alaska, strongly 
advocated the building of the tramway road and trail provided 
for in the resolution, and these hearings were printed and 
are available. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
read for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the following work of improvement is hereby 
adopted and authorized, to be prosecuted under the direction of the 
Board of Road Commissioners for Alaska, in accordance with the plans 
recommended in the report hereinafter designated : 

Nome-Shelton-Kugruk River-Keewalik, Alaska, in accordance with the 
report submitted in House Document No. 514, Sixty-seventh Congress, 
fourth session, and subject to the conditions set forth in said document. 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the enact- 
ing clause. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi moves to 
strike out the enacting clause. The question is on agreeing to 
that motion. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. RANKIN. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi calls for 
a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 11, noes 44. 

So the motion was rejected. . 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the resolution to the House with the 
recommendation that it be agreed to. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Leavitt, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having under consideration the resolution (H. J. 
Res. 73) authorizing the improvement of the system of over- 
land communications on the Seward Peninsula, Alaska, had 
directed him to report the same back with the recommendation 
that it be passed. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate Joint Resolution of 
the following title, was taken from the Speaker’s table, and 
referred as indicated below: 

S. J. Res. 152. To amend subdivisions (b) and (e) of section 
11 of the immigration act of 1924, as amended; to the Commit- 
tee on Immigration. . 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, an- 
nounced that that committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled House bill of the following title, when the Speaker 
Signed the same: 

H. R. 15011. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Paragould-Hopkins Bridge road improvement district of Greene 
County, Ark., to construct a bridge across St. Francis River. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT—-COMMISSION ON THE EQUITABLE 
USE OF THE WATERS OF THE LOWER RIO GRANDE (H. DOC, NO. 676) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President, which was read and, with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs and 
ordered printed. 

To the Congress of the United States: 


I recommend to the favorable consideration of the Congress, 
the inclosed report from the Secretary of State, to the end 
that legislation may be enacted to extend the authority of 
the Commission on the Equitable Use of the Waters of the 
lower Rio Grande to enable it to deal with the waters of the 
lower Colorado River in addition to those of the Rio Grande. 


CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
Accompaniment: Report by the Secretary of State. 
THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, February 2, 1927. 
Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary in- 
uiry. 
‘ The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 


Without objection, the resolution will be 
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Mr. GARNER of Texas. As I understand, the accompanying 
documents will also be printed? 
The SPEAKER. All the documents will be printed. 


ARTICLE BY SENATOR GEORGE W. NORRIS, OF NEBRASKA 


Mr. APPLEBY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
print in the Recorp the remarks made by Senator NORRIS, of 
Nebraska, on the direct primary. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey asks unan- 
imous consent to extend his remarks in the ReEcorp by printing 
the remarks made by Senator Norris, of Nebraska, on the direct 
primary. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. APPLEBY. Mr. Speaker, under the permission granted 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I submit the follow- 
ing article by Senator GEoRGE W. Norris, of Nebraska: 

THH PRIMARY 

Our Government is founded upon the theory that the people are 
sufficiently intelligent to control their own Government. The argu- 
ment for the primary is based upon the truth of this assumption. The 
primary is simply a method by which the will of the people can be 
ascertained in the selection of those who shall make and administer 
the laws under which all of the people must live. There is nothing 
sacred about it. If a better method can be devised, I would not 
hesitate to abandon it and throw it aside. Neither will I claim that it 
is perfect. It has many weaknesses and imperfections. Until we can 
find a better system we ought to devote our energies toward its improve- 
ment by making whatever amendments experience demonstrates are 
necessary, always having in view the fundamental principle that we 
are trying to devise a plan by which the people will come as nearly 
as possible into the control of their own Government. 

We must not expect perfection. We can not hope to devise a plan 
that will make it impossible for mistakes to occur. We can not by 
law change human nature. Selfish, designing, and even the dishonest 
men will sometimes be able to deceive a majority of the people, however 
intelligent and careful they may be. Every Government, whatever may 
be the system of nominating candidates for office, ought to provide by 
law for the recall of its officials by the people. If the people should 
make a mistake they will correct it. If a public servant has been 
faithful and true to his trust, it will not be necessary for him to seek 
the approval of party bosses and machine politicians for his own 
vindication. 

The primary is in fact, a part of the system of our election machin- 
ery. It is just as important, and often more important, than the 
official election which follows. A people who are qualified to vote 
for candidates at the general election are likewise qualified to select 
those candidates at the primary election. It requires no more intelli- 
gence to vote at the primary election than it does at the regular 
election. To deny to the citizen the right to select candidates and 
to confine his suffrage rights solely to a decision as between candidates 
after they have been selected, is in reality at least a partial denial 
of the right of suffrage. It very often means that the voter is given 
the right only to decide between two evils. The right, therefore, to 
select candidates is fundamental in a free government, and when- 
ever this right is denied or curtailed, the government is being placed 
beyond the control of the people. 

It can be safely stated that the great majority of the American 
people are in favor of the primary, and that politicians, men seeking 
a selfish advantage, political machines, and combinations of special 
interests, who are opposed to it. It has some objectionable features, 
but upon examination it is found that practically every one of these 
applies with equal force to the convention. Many of these objections 
can be entirely eliminated as far as the primary is concerned, and 
practically all of them can be partially eliminated. The primary re- 
lieves the party and party machinery of a great deal of its respon- 
sibility and places this responsibility upon the individual voter. The 
intelligent American citizen assumes this responsibility with a firm 
determination of performing his full duty by informing himself upon 
all the questions pertaining to Government. It therefore results in 
a more intelligent electorate, and as this intelligence increases, it 
results in better Government. 

Experience will bring about improvement as the necessity is shown 
to exist by practice. It will not bring the millenium and it will 
not cure all of the defects of Government, but it will relieve many 
of the admitted evils and act as a great school of education for the 
common citizen. The artificial enthusiasm created by the conven- 
tion system which makes it easy to deceive the people will give way 
to the enlightened judgment of reason that will pervade the fliresides 
and homes of a thinking patriotic people. A citizenship that is suffi- 
ciently intelligent to vote at a general election will never surrender 


-to others the right to name the candidates at that election. 


AGRICULTURE 
Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a resolution 
adopted unanimously by the State Legislature of Minnesota 
favoring farm relief during this present session of Congress. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record by printing a 
resolution recently adopted by the Legislature of Minnesota 
favoring farm relief. Is there objection? 

There was no Objection. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following concurrent reso- 
lution of the Legislature of Minnesota : 


Concurrent Resolution 1 memorializing the Congress of the United States 
to enact legislation to restore and maintain equality to agriculture 


Whereas the protcctive-tariff system of the United States, established 
to protect all the industries of our country, has failed to function in 
such a way as to protect the producers of certain farm commodities of 
which there has been an exportable surplus so that at times our farmers 
have been required to sell such commodities in a competitive world 
market while, by reason of such protective tariff system they have been 
required to purchase most of their necessities in a stabilized and highly 
protected domestic market, with the result that there has been a great 
and increasing disparity in the prices our farmers receive for what they 
sell with those which they have had to pay for what they buy, creating 
a real crisis which has for a long time existed and does still exist, 
not only in the Nation’s agriculture but in all industries dependent on 
agriculture; and 

Whereas to remove much digparity in prices and to provide and main- 
tain equality to agriculture with the other industries of this country 
it is absolutely necessary that our farmers receive an American price 
based on an American standard for their product consumed domestically 
and a world price only for the exportable surplus consumed abroad: 
Thercfore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives of the State of Minnesota 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress of the United States, at 
its present sitting and without further delay, be and the same is. 
urgently petitioned to enact such legislation as will extend the pro- 
tective system and the benefits thereunder to the farmers, regardless 
of a surplus of any farm crop, whereby they will receive an American 
price for what is consumed domestically independent of the world price 
for the surplus, and that only in such manner can cquality to agricul- 
ture be restored and maintained ; 

That to secure this end and to provide the necessary relief and 
thereafter to maintain agricultural prosperity, legislation sponsored 
by the mid-west farm organizations providing for the creation of a 
Federal Farm Board, and an export corporation thereunder, the segre- 
gation of the exportable surplus of all farm commodities and the 
collection of an equalization fee on each commodity affected, is indis- 
pensable and should be speedily enacted into law: Be it further 

Resolved, That a duly authenticated copy of this resolution be trans- 
mitted to the President of the United States, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the chairmen of the Agricultural Committees of the Senate 


and House of Representatives, and to each member in Congress from 
Minnesota. 


JOHN A. JOHNSON, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
W. I. NoLAN, 
President of the Senate. 
Passed the house of representatives the 13th day of January, 1927. 
JOHN I. LEVIN, 
Chief Clerk, House of Representatives. 
Passed the senate the 18th day of January, 1927. 
` Gro. W. PEACHEY, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


Approved January 20, 1927. 
THEODORE CHRISTIANSON, Governor. 
Filed January 20, 1927, 
MIKE Hou, Secretary of State. 
I, Mike Holm, secretary of state of the State of Minnesota and 
keeper of the great seal, do hereby certify that the above is a true 


and correct copy of house file No. 8 as shown by the records in my 
office. 


[SEAL. ] MIKkP HOLM, Secretary of State. 


THE ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY 


Mr. KVALE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent—— 

Mr. FURLOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record by printing a joint resolution 
passed by the Legislature of Minnesota urging the President to 

egotiate with Canada for the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence tide- 
water project. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record by printing 
a joint resolution passed by the Legislature of Minnesota with 
regard to the St. Lawrence project. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FURLOW. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following joint resolution 
of the Legislature of Minnesota: 
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Joint Resolution 3, memorializing the President of the United States 
relative to the St. Lawrence seaway 


Whereas a joint board of enginecrs representing the United States 
and Canada have officially and unanimously declared ship-channel 
connection between the Great Lakes and the Atlantic by way of the St. 
Lawrence to be practical; and 

Whereas the St. Lawrence Commission of the United States, ap- 
pointed to determine the need of such a seaway, has unanimously 
declared in its report to the President, made December 27, 1926, 
that— 

“The construction of the shipway from the Great Lakes to the sea 
is imperative, both for the relicf and for the future development of a 
vast area in the interior of the continent ”; and that 

“It has been estimated that the value in a single year to the 
farmers alone would equal the capital cost of the waterway”; and 
that 

“The economic importance of the improvement would be far greater 
than the savings made upon the actual tonnage transported, important 
though that would be”; and 

Whereas the extension of the commerce of the State of Minnesota, 
the development of her resources, her present prosperity, and her 
future welfare all demand world trade contacts by way of direct low- 
cost ocean transportation to and from the markets of the world, and 

Whereas the St. Lawrence seaway would give to the State of Min- 
nesota ocean ports on the Great Lakes; would give direct ocean trans- 
portation with wider and lower cost of movement to world markets; 
would increase the demand for her products, and would thereby assure 
to her agriculture, now depressed, and in particular to her grain, dairy, 
and livestock producers, a marked degree of permanent relief from 
present excessive transportation costs and a more favorable basic price 
for all farm production, and 

Whereas such seaway would permanently lower her transportation 
charges both on exports and on imports and would thereby stimulate 
the development of her present mining and manufacturing industries, 
invite new enterprise, and would generally assure to her citizens an 
enlarged and abiding prosperity: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the 'House of Representatives of the State of Minnesota, 
(the Senate concurring), That we do most earnestly urge upon the 
President of the United States, the imperative national need of the 
St. Lawrence seaway, and further express to him the earnest desire of 
this State that immediate steps be taken for the negotiation of a 
treaty with Canada to that end; and be it further 

Resolved, That a duly authenticated copy of this resolution be trans- 
mitted to the President of the United States, the presiding officers of 
the Senate and House of Representatives, the chairman of the St. 
Lawrence Commission, to the secretary of the Commerce Commission 
of the United States, and to each of the Senators and Represcntatives 
from the State of Minnesota in the Congress. 

JOHN A. JOHNSON, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

W. I. NOLAN, 

President of the Senate. 

Passed the house of representatives on the 19th day of January, 
1927. 


JOHN I. LEVIN, 
Chief Clerk, House of Representatives. 
Passed the senate the 21st day of January, 1927. 
GEORGE W. PEACHEY, 


Secretary of the Senate. 
Approved January 21, 1927, 


THEODORDB CHRISTIANSON, 


Governor. 
Filed January 24, 1927. 


MIkb HOLM, 
Sccretary of State. 

I, Mike Holm, secretary of state of the State of Minnesota and 
keeper of the great seal, do hereby certify that the above is a true and 
correct copy of house file No. 64, as shown by the records in my office. 

[SEAL. ] Mixrt HOLM, 

Secretary of State. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Minnesota desire 
recognition ? 

Mr. KVALE. I was about to make the same request. 

THE HAUGEN BILL 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, while these resolutions are 
being inserted in the Record, I ask unanimous consent to print 
a joint resolution adopted by the Legislature of Iowa urging 


_the speedy passage of the Haugen bill. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Record by printing a joint 
resolution from the Legislature of Iowa with regard to farm 
relief. Is there objection? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, what effect have these resolutions of State legislatures on. 
Congress? 
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Mr. RAMSEYER.- Nothing but a moral effect on the Mem- 
bers of the House. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Will the gentleman reciprocate that 
same understanding when a resolution from. the Legislature of 
the State of New York comes in memorializing Congress? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I do not know whether that is a matter 
of reciprocity or not. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In other words, the gentleman thinks 
the ‘same careful consideration should be given a resolution 
adopted by the Legislature of the State of New York as he 
expects to be given a resolution adopted by his own legis- 
lature? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. If the Legislature of the State of New 
York should send a resolution here favoring the McNary- 
Haugen bill, I shall not object. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I submit for printing in the Recorp, senate concurrent 
resolution adopted a few days ago by the General Assembly of 
the State of Iowa urging the speedy passage by Congress of the 
Haugen bill. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Senate concurrent resolution 


Whereas our political parties in their appeal for support promised 
such legislation as would restore agriculture to the level of other 
industries; and 

Whereas these promises have not yet been fulfilled; and 

Whereas the continued low purchasing power of farm products has 
made the need of relief more urgent than when the promises were 
given: Now therefore be it 

Resolved by the senate (the house concurring), That we petition 
and pray Congress to enact, at as early a date as possible, legislation 
to place agriculture upon an equal footing with other industries by 
the establishment of a Federal farm board with authority to direct 
the handling of surplus agricultural commodities and to charge the 
cost thereof to such commodities, all as embodied in the Haugen bill. 

Adopted by the forty-second General Assembly of the State of Iowa. 

FRANK SHANH, 
President of the Senate. 
WALTER H. Bram, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
L. V. CARTER, 
Speaker of the House. 
A. C. GUSTAFSON, 
Chief Clerk of the House, 


PROFESSIONAL MODERNISTS 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I want unanimous consent. I 
want unanimous consent to put in the Record the speech that I 
did not make and I was not permitted to make this morning. 
[Laugh .r.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to extend in the Record at this time a speech he 
was uot permitted to make this morning. [Laughter.] Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, under the gracious privilege 
extended by the House, as disclosed by the foregoing excerpt 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Record of yesterday’s proceedings, I 
shall now endeavor to state, as nearly as I may now recall, at 
Jeast the substance of that speech which I intended to make 
yesterday morning. 

Mr. Speaker, I come now to the performance of an instant 
duty—the duty of protesting against the shameful assaults by 
professional modernists upon the magnificent mortals whose 
grandeurs and whose glories shine with almost sacred effulgence 
upon the pages of history from the dawn days of our Republic 
down to the present hours. 

This city of Washington, wherein should live men with 
choicest memories of the lives and deeds of the fathers of the 
Republic, appears to be the heart center of that society of 
moderiists in which he is chiefest who can utter the vilest as- 
persions upon the men who made the Republic possible. 

While frequently offended by the modernist attacks upon 
George Washington and Thomas Jefferson, shocked and pained 
by hearing or reading the assaults upon those almost sacred 
historical characters, yet I have remained silent, awarding the 
caluinniators nothing better than my contemptuous thoughts. 
But now I have reached the limit of my forbearance and must 
speak a protest against one modernist who has gone the limit 
in audacious effort to pluck the effulgent gem of supergreatness 
from the tiara which graces the brow of the immortal Colonel 
House. Only last Monday a Member of this House presented 
argument to prove that this great master of men was an im- 
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postor in claiming authorship of the invention of our great 
Federal bank reserve system. He actually submitted docu- 
mentary evidence in support of his claim that this Federal re- 
serve legislation was the dream and accomplishment of a mere 
mortal and not at all the creation of Colonel House. These be 
fearful days, Mr. Speaker. Good men and true ure believing 
that the very foundations of the Republic are crumbling. Why 
not? Even after the modernists had smeared the pages of his- 
tory with the slime of their vituperative attacks upon George 
Washington and Thomas Jefferson—even then there remained 
hope that the Republic might live—but now, now that the 
modernists have assaulted the last citadel of individual great- 
ness, and have reduced to puling littleness the most puissant 
prince who ever guided the destinies of men and of nations, one 
and only hope remains for the salvation and perpetuity of the 
Republic. That hope lies through an uprising of the people, and 
a demand that the President shall by proclamation proclaim a 
day of fasting and supplication, when all the people with one 
accord shall exclaim: “God save the Republic! May all the 
gods save Colonel House and destroy all modernists who seek 


to mortalize that great master of men and nations.” 
IMPROVEMENT OF THE SYSTE2R: 


SEWARD PENINSULA, 


OF OVERLAND COMMUNICATION 
ALASKA 


ON 


' The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the joint resolution. 
The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed, read a 
third time, and was read the third time. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the 


resolution. 


The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
RANKIN) there were—ayes 47, noes 19. 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, 


I object to the vote on the 


ground there is not a quorum present, and make the point 
of order there is not a quorum present. 


The SPEAKER. 


present. 


It is very clear there is not a quorum 
The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Sergeant 


at Arms will notify absent Members, and the Clerk will call 


the roll. 


The question is on the passage of the joint resolution. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 138, nays 117, 
answered “ present” 2, not voting 176, as follows: 
[Roll No. 23] 


YEAS—138 

Adkins Fish Kunz Shreve 
Allen Fitzgerald, Roy G. Kvale Simmons 
Andresen Fitzgerald, W. T. LaGuardia Sinclair 
Appleby Fort Lankford Smithwick 
Arentz Furlow Lea, Calif. Speaks 
Bacharach Gallivan Leavitt Spea ring. 
Bachmann Garber Lehlbach Sproul, Kans. 
Bacon Gibson Letts tobbs 
Bailey Glynn Linthicum Strong, Kans 
Barbour Graham Luce Strong, Pa. 

eck Green, Iowa McFadden Summers, Wash. 
Beers Griest McLeod Swank, 
Brigham Hale McSweeney Swing 
Browne Hall, Ind. Magee, N. Y. Taber 
Burtness Hall, N. Dak. Magrady Taylor, Colo. 
Burton Haugen Mapes Thurston 
Campbell Hayden Miller Tilson 
Carss Hickey Mooney Updike 
Chalmers Hill, Md. Moore, Ohio Vaile 
Chindblom Hill, Wash. Nelson, Wis. Vestal 
Christopherson Hoch Newton, Minn. Vincent, Mich. 
Colton Hooper Patterson Wainwright 
Connery Hudson Perkins Wason 
Connolly, Pa. Hull, William E. Pratt Watres 
Cooper, Wis. Irwin Ramseyer Watson 
Coyle Jacobstein Rathbone Weaver 
Crowther Johnson, Ill. Reed, N. Y. Wefaid 
Dallinger Johnson, Ind. Reid, Ill. White, Kans. 
Denison J ohnson, S. Dak. Robinson, Iowa White, Me 
Dickinson, Iowa Kearns Robsion, Ky. Winter 
Dowell Ketcham Rogers Wolverton 
Dyer IKiess Rowbottom Wurzbach 
Elliott Kirk Sabath Zihlman 
Englebright Knutson Schafer 
Esterly Kopp Schneider 

NAYS—117 

Allgood Cole Free Kincheloe 
Almon Collier Fulmer Lanham 
Arnold Collins Gardner, Ind. Larsen 
Ayres Connally, Tex. Garner, Tex. Little 
Black, N. Y. Corning Gasque - Lowrey 
Black, Tex. ox Gilbert Lozier 
Blanton Crisp Green, Fla. McClintie 
Bloom Cullen Greenwood McDuffie 
Boies Davis Hammer McReynolds 
Box Deal Hardy MacGregor 
Brand, Ga. Dickinson, Mo. Harrison Major 
Briggs Dominick Hastings Martin, Mass. 
Browning Doughton Hill, Ala. Michener 
Buchanan Drewry Hogg Moore, Ey. 
Bulwinkle Driver Howard Morehea 
Busby Eaton Huddleston Morrow 
Canfield Edwards Hudspeth Nelson, Mo. 
Cannon slick Hull, Morton D. O’Connell, N. Y. 
Carew Fisher Jeffers O’Connell, R. I. 
Celler Fletcher Jenkins O’Connor, La. 
Cochran Foss Johuson, Tex. Oldfield 
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Oliver, Ala, 
Parks 

Quin 
Ragon 
Rainey 
Rankin 
Rayburn 
Reed, Ark. 
Romjue 


Abernethy 
Ackerman 
Aldrich 
Andrew 
Anthony 
Aswell 

Auf der Heide 
Bankhead 
Barkley 
Beedy 

Begg 

Bell 

Berger 
Bixler 
Bland 
Bowles 
Bowling 
Bowman 
Boylan 
Brand, Ohio 
Britten 
Brumm 
Burdick 
Butler 
Byrns 
Carpenter ; 
Carter, Calif. 
Carter, Okla. 
Chapman 
Clague 
Cleary 
Cooper, Ohio 
Cramton 
Crosser 
Crumpacker 
Curry 
Darrow 
Davenport 
Davey 
Dempsey 
Dickstein 
Douglass 
Doyle 
Drane 


Rouse 

Rubey 
Rutherford 
Sandlin 
Shallenberger 
Somers, N. Y 
Steagall 
Sumners, Tex. 
Taylor, W. Va. 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”—2 


Garrett, Tenn. 
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Tillman 
Treadway 
Tucker 
Underwood 
Upshaw 
Vinson, Ga. 
Vinson, Ky. 
Warren 
Whitehead 


Griffin 


NOT VOTING—176 


Ellis 

Evans 
Fairchild 
Faust 

Fenn 

Frear 
Fredericks 
Freeman 
French 

F rothingham 


un 
Gambrill 
Garrett, Tex. 
Gifford 
Golder 
Goldsborough 
Goodwin 
Gorman 
Hadley 
Hare 
Hawley 
Hersey 
Hgladay 
Houston 
Hull, Tenn. 


‘James 


Johnson, Ky. 
Johnson, Wash. 
Jones 

Kahn 

Keller 

Kelly 

Kemp 
Kendall 
Kerr 
Kiefner 
Kindred 
King 

Kurtz 
Lampert 
Lazaro 
Leatherwood 
Lee, Ga. 
Lindsay 


, Lineberger 


Lyon 
McKeown 


Whittington 


Williams, Tex, 
Wilson, La. 


Wilson, Miss. 
Wright 
Wyant 


Sears, Fla. 
Sears, Nebr. 
Seger 


McLaughlin, Mich.Sinnott 
McLaughlin, Nebr. Smith 


McMillan 
McSwain 
Madden 
Magee, Pa. 
Manlove 
Mansfield 
Martin, La. 
Mead 
Menges 
Merritt 
Michaelson 
Milligan 
Mills 
Montague 
Montgomery 
Moore, Va. 
Morgan 
Morin. 
durphy 
Nelson, Me. 
Newton, Mo. 
Norton 


O’Connor, N. W. 


Oliver, N. Y. 
Parker 
Peavey 

Peery 
Perlman 
Phillips 
Porter 

Pou 

Prall 

Purnell 
Quayle 
Ransley 
Reece 
Sanders, N. Y. 
Sanders, Tex. 
Scott 


So the joint resolution was passed. 
The following pairs were announced : 
On this vote: 


Mr. Curry (for) with Mr. Garrett of Teñnessee (against). 
Mr. Butler (for) with Mr. Bell (against). 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Madden with Mr. 


Abernethy. 


Mr. Sinnott with Mr. Hull of Tennessee. 
Mr. Michaelson with Mr. McKeown. 
Mr. Nelson of Maine with Mr. Carter of Oklahoma. 


Mr. Porter with Mr. Dickstein. 


Mr. Reece with Mr. Mead. 
Mr. Underhill with Mr. Stevenson, 


Mr. Tinkham with Mr. Quayle. 
Mr. Aldrich with Mr. Woodrum. 


Mr. Faust with Mr. Thomas. 


Mr. Beed 


with Mr. Lindsay. 


Mr. Frothingham with Mr. Boylan. 
Mr. Begg with Mr. Douglas. 


Mr. French with Mr. Milligan. 


Snell 
Sosnowski 
Sproul, Ill. 
Stalker 
Stedman 
Stephens 
Stevenson 
Strother 
Sullivan 
Swartz 
Sweet 
Swoope 
Taylor, N. J. 
Taylor, Tenn. 
rte 
Thatcher 
Thomas 
Thompson 
Timberlake 


8 
Underhill 
Vare 

Voigt 
Walters 
Weller 
Welch, Calif. 
Welsh, Pa. 
Wheeler 
Williams, Ill. 
Williamson 


Woodrum 
Woodyard 
Yates 


Mr. Johnson of Washington with Mr. Oliver of New York. 
Mrs. Kahn with Mr. Gambrill. 
Mr. Yates with Mr. Hare. 
Mr. Wood with Mr. Pou. , 
Mr. Parker with Mr. Martin of Louisiana. 
Mr. Morin wtih Mr. Evans. 
Mr. Sweet with Mr. Crosser. 
Mr. Williams of Illinois with Mr. Aswell. 
Mr. Newton of Missouri with Mr. Bankhead. 
Mr. Williamson with Mr. Weller. 

Mr. Thatcher with Mr. Sears of Florida. 
Mr. Manlove with Mr. Auf der Heide, 

Mr. Temple with Mr. Lazaro. 


Mr. Stalker with Mr. Kindred. 


Mr. McLaughlin of Nebraska with Mr. Davey. 


Mr. Smith with Mr. 


McMillan. 


Mr. Leatherwood with Mr. Bowling. 
Mr. Merritt with Mr. Kerr. 
Mr. Purnell with Mr. Jones. 
Mr. Welch of Pennsylvania with Mr. Doyle. 
Mr. Brand of Ohio with Mr. Garrett of Texas. 


Mr. Timberlake with Mr. Prall. 
Mr. Anthony with Mr. Stedman. 


Mr. Hawley with Mr. Wingo. 


Mr. Ackerman with Mr. Drane. 


Mr. Carter of California with Mr. Peery. | 


Mr. Kelly with Mr. Montague. 


Mr. Crumpacker with Mr. Moore of Virginia. 
Mr. King with Mr. Mansfield. 
Mr, Dempsey with Mr. Lyon. 
Mr. Taylor of Tennessee with Mr. Byrns. 
Mr. Darrow with Mr. Kem 


M 


re 


p. 
. Snell with Mr. O’Connor of New York. 
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Mr. Magee of Pennsylvania with Mr. Barkley. 

Mr. Tolley with Mr. McSwain. 

Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan with Mr. Goldsborough. 

Mr. Thompson with Mr. Chapman. 

Mr. Stephens with Mr. Sullivan. 

Mr. Andrew with Mr. Lee of Georgia. 

Mr. Sproul of Illinois with Mr. Tydings. 

Mr. Britten with Mr. Sanders of Texas. 

Mr. Hadley with Mr. Cleary. 

Mr, Davenport with Mr. Johnson of Kentucky. 

Mr. Hersey with Mr. Frear. 

Mr. Cramton with Mr. Berger. 

Mr. Fenn with Mr. Peavey. 

Mr. Cooper of Ohio with Mr. Bland. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I am paired with 
the gentleman from California. I withdraw my vote of “no” 
and answer “ present.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. DowELL a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr, Speaker, I would like to announce 
that the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. James], the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. JOHNSON], the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. McSwaIn], and the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
FIsHER] are in attendance upon an important subcommittee of 
the Committee on Military Affairs under permission of the 
House to sit during the sessions of the House. 


ADJOUBN MENT 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr: Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 18 


minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, 
February 3, 1927, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Thursday, February 3, 1927, as 
reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees : 


COMMITTEE ON APPRROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
Second deficiency bill. 
COMMITTEE ON THE CIVIL SERVICE 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To increase the compensation and regulate leave of absence 
of storekeepers, gaugers, and storekeeper-gaugers, and for other 
purposes (H. R. 16748)._ 


COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) l 
Amending the act of May 13, 1924, entitled “ An act provid- 


ing a study regarding the equitable use of the waters of the 
Rio Grande,” ete. (H. J. Res. 345). 


COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To authorize the Secretary of the Interior to expend certain 
Indian tribal funds for industrial purposes (H. R. 16840). 


COMMITTEE ON INSULAR AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To clarify and amend existing laws relating to the powers 
and duties of the auditor for the Philippine Islands, and for 
other purposes (H. R. 16868). 


COMMITTEE ON MINES AND MINING 
(11 a. m.) 


Authorizing investigation by the United States Geological 
Survey to determine location and extent of potash deposits in 
the United States (H. R. 3863). 


COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To authorize the Secretary of the Navy to modify agree- 
ments heretofore made for the settlement of certain claims in 
favor of the United States (H. R. 15131). 


COMMITTEE ON THE POST OFFICE AND POST ROADS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
To declare the future policy of the Post Office establishment 


of the United States (H. R. 18474). 


COMMITTEE ON PATENTS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
To amend sections 57 and 61 of the act entitled “ An act to 


amend and consolidate the acts respecting copyright,” approved 
March 4, 1909 (H. R. 16548). 


1927 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

926. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation for 
the Children’s Bureau, Department of Labor, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1928, in amount of $1,090,976 (H. Doc. No. 677) ; 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

927. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting deficiency estimates of appropriation for 
the Post Office Department for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1924, $310.63, and for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1925, 
$200.06 ; in all, $510.69 (H. Doc. No. 678) ; to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

928. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a deficiency estimate of appropriation for 
the Department of State for the fiscal year 1926 amounting to 
$713.16, and supplemental estimates of appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1927 and 1928 amounting to $196,815.99; also two 
drafts of proposed legislation affecting existing appropriations 
(H. Doc. No. 679); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

929. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimates of appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, for the War Depart- 
ment, amounting in all to $5,917,975; also drafts of proposed 
legislation affecting existing appropriations of the War Depart- 
ment (H. Doc. 680); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. RAYBURN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 16770. A bill granting the consent of Congress 
to the Starr County Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Rio Grande 
River; with amendment (Rept. No. 1918). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr, PHILLIPS: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 16773. A bill to amend an act entitled “An act 
authorizing the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River 
between the municipalities of Rochester and Monaca, Beaver 
County, Pa.”; with amendment (Rept. No. 1919). Referred to 
the House Calendar, 

Mr. MILLIGAN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 16778. A bill to extend the time for the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Mississippi River at Alton, Ill., 
and across the Missouri River near Bellefontaine, in Missouri; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1920). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. COLTON: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 16017. 
A bill granting public lands to the city of Golden, Colo., to 
secure a supply of water for municipal and domestic purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1922). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ANDREW: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 16432. 
A bill to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to dispose of cer- 
tain parts of the frigate Constitution to be used as souvenirs; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1923). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 
13483. A bill authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in his 
discretion, to deliver to the custody of the Louisiana State 
Museum, of the city of New Orleans, La., the silver bell in use 
on the battleship New Orleans; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1924). Referred to the House Calendar, 

Mr. GIBSON: Committee on the District of Columbia. H. R. 
11804. A bill authorizing the extension of the park system of 
the District of Columbia ; without amendment (Rept. No. 1941). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 
= Mr. WINTER: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 16218. 
A bill to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to exchange for 
lands in private ownership in Gunnison County, Colo., certain 
public lands in Delta County, Colo.; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1942). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
H. R. 16281. A bill to grant to the city of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
an easement over certain Government property; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1943). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BLANTON: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
H. R. 16397. A bill to transfer the United States park police 
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force to the Metropolitan police force of the District of Colum- 
bia, to confer additional functions upon the Metropolitan police, 
and to repeal the provision of law requiring street-railway com- 
panies to pay the salaries of certain policemen, and for other 
purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 1944). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BACHARACH: Committee on Ways and Means. H. R. 
16775. A bill to limit the application of the internal-revenue 
tax upon passage tickets; without amendment (Rept. No. 1945). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. WINTER: Committee on the Public Lands. H. J. Res. 
282, <A joint resolution authorizing acceptance of title to cer- 
tain lands in Teton County, Wyo., adjacent to the winter elk 
refuge in said State established in accordance with the act of 
August 10, 1912 (37 Stat., p. 298) ; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1946). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. DREWRY: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 4141. 
A bill to authorize certain officers of the United States Marine 
Corps to accept from the Republic of Haiti “The medal for 
distinguished service”; without amendment (Rept. No. 1925). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SANDERS of Texas: Committee on Naval Affairs. 
H. R. 12577. A bill for the relief of Farrah Dane Richardson ; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1926). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. COYLE: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 12813. A 
bill for the ‘relief of the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation 
(Ltd.); without amendment (Rept. No. 1927). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. COYLE: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 14718. A 
bill for the promotion and retirement of William H. Santel- 
mann, leader of the United States Marine Band; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1928). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. ANDREW: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 14926. 
A bill to authorize Commander Robert E. Tod, United States 
Naval Reserve, to accept from the French Government the 


| brevet and insignia of “ Commandeur de la Legion d’Honneur ” ; 


without amendment (Rept. No. 1929). Referred to the Com- 


mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 
15482. A bill granting permission to Capt. Thomas L. Johnson, 
United States Navy, to accept a brevet and medal of the French 
Legion of Honor, tendered by the President of the French Re- 
public; without amendment (Rept. No. 1930). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MAGEE of Pennsylvania: Committee on Naval Affairs. 
H. R. 15916. A bill to authorize Rear Admiral Albert P. 
Niblack, United States Navy, retired, to accept certain decora- 
tions from the Principality of Monaco and from the Kingdom of 
Denmark; without amendment (Rept. No. 1931). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. COYLE: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 15928. A 
bill to authorize certain officers of the United States Navy to 
accept from the Republic of Peru decoration and diploma of the 
Order of the Sun and from the Republic of Ecuador decoration 
and diploma of the Estralla Abdon Calderon; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1932). Referred to the Committee of the . 
Whole House. . 

Mr. ANDREW: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 15981. 
A bill to authorize certain officers of the United States Navy 
and Marine Corps to accept certain decorations conferred upon 
them by the Government of Greece; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1933). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. UPDIKE: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 16067. A 
bill to authorize certain officers of the United States Navy and 
civilian employees of the Navy Department to accept certain 
medals tendered them by the Republic of China, and to author- 
ize Capt. Walter S. Crosley, United States Navy, to accept a 
medal of honor and merit and a diploma tendered him by the 
Republic of Haiti; without amendment (Rept. No. 19384). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. COYLE: Committee on Naval Affairs. S. 1641. An act 
for the relief of Mary H. Dougherty ; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1935). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia: Committee on Naval Affairs. S. 
3464. A bill authorizing certain officers of the United States 
Navy to accept from the Republic of Chile the order of Al 
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Mérito; without amendment (Rept. No. 1936). 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. UPDIKE: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 12191. A 
bill to reimburse Joseph Rosen, formerly of the United States 
Navy, for losses sustained while carrying out his duties; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1937). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 
12604. A bill for the relief of James H. McCormick; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1938). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. PORTER: Committee on Foreign Affairs. H. R. 16103. 
A bill authorizing the acceptance, from the Republic of Chile, 
of the order of Al Mérito, conferred on certain officers of the 


Referred to the 


United States Navy; with amendment (Rept. No. 1939). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 
Mr. MILLER: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 16192. 


A bill to amend the naval record of Frank H. Wilson, alias 
Henry Wencel; without amendment (Rept. No. 1940). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


ADVERSE REPORTS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. H. Res. 399. 
Resolution directing the Secretary of the Treasury to furnish 
to the House of Representatives certain information concerning 
the enforcement of the prohibition laws in the counties of 
Dutchess, Orange, and Putnam, in the State of New York, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 1921). Laid on the table. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows:- 

By Mr. SHREVE: A bill (H. R. 16883) to increase the tariff 
on fresh fish; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COYLE: A bill (H. R. 16884) amending the act en- 
titled “An act to provide for the carrying out of the award of 
the National War Labor Board of July 31, 1918, in favor of 
certain employees of the Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa.,” 
approved March 4, 1925, as amended; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. GREEN of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 16885) to amend sec- 
tion 563 of the tariff act of 1922; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16886) to authorize the Director of the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau to make loans to veterans upon 
the security of adjusted service certificates; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SPEARING: A bill (H. R. 16887) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to George A. Hero and Allen S. Hackett, their 
successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Mississippi River; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. BARKLEY: A bill (H. R. 16888) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the Paducah Board of Trade (Inc.), of 
Paducah, Ky., its successors and assigns, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across the Ohio River; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DEAL: A bill (H. R. 16889) to extend the time for 
construction of a bridge across the southern branch of the 
Elizabeth River, near the cities of Norfolk and Portsmouth, in 
the county of Norfolk, State of Virginia; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 16890) to 
amend section 15a of the interstate commerce act as amended; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 16891) granting a right of 
way to the county of Imperial, State of California, over certain 
public lands for highway purposes; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. SOMERS of New York: Concurrent resolution (H. 
Con. Res. 50) proposing the negotiation of a treaty with China; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: Resolution (H. Res. 406) 
to pay salary and funeral expenses of J. S. Huntley, late an em- 
ployee of the House of Representatives, to his daughter, Mrs. 
Hugh Bierman; to the Committee on Accounts. 


MEMORIALS 
Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 
By Mr. ARENTZ: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Nevada, memoralizing the Congress of the United States to 
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repeal the Federal estate tax provisions of the revenue law 
effective February 26, 1926, and leaving such source of revenue 
to the State; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CORNING: A bill (H. R. 16892) granting an increase 
of pension to Hannah S. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DENISON: A bill (H. R. 16893) granting an increase 
of pension to Catherine J. Yates; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. JAMES: A bill (H. R. 16894) granting an increase of 
pension to Elizabeth Newfisher; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 16895) granting 
a pension to Allie C. Allen; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LEA of California: A bill (H. R. 16896) granting a 
pension to John H. Purcell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LOWREY: A bill (H. R. 16897) for the relief of 
William G. Beaty,. deceased; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. RAINEY: A bill (H. R. 16898) granting a pension to 
Mary A. Wills; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REECE: A bill (H. R. 16899) granting a pension to 
Elizabeth Guy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REED of New York: A bill (H. R. 16900) granting 
an increase of pension to Emma Tanner; to the Committee on 


| Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 16901) granting an increase 
of pension to Marie Bertrand; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. - 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16902) granting an increase of pension to 
Helen L. Reed; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 16903) granting an increase 
of pension to Julia E. Winslow; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 16904) granting 
a pension to Allie Walker; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16905) granting an increase of pension 
to Evaline Harris; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

_ Also, a bill (H. R. 16906) granting a pension to Frank A. An- 
derson ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 16907) granting an 
increase of pension to Parthena Shepperd; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 16908) grant- 
aE a pension to Sarah E. Wallace; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. WYANT: A bill (H. R. 16909) granting an increase 
X pension to Mary G. Neighly; to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

5918. By Mr. ALDRICH: Petition of 89 voters of Westerly, 
R. I., and Stonington, Conn., favoring passage at this session 
of Civil War pension legislation; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

5919. By Mr. BAILEY: Petition of citizens of Poplar Bluff, 
Mo., urging enactment of Civil War pension legislation; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5920. By Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin: Petition of citizens 
of the eighth congressional district of Wisconsin, opposing 
House bill 10311, compulsory Sunday observance law; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

5921. Also, petition of citizens of the eighth congressional 
district of Wisconsin, urging the immediate passage of the Civil 
War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5922. Also, petition of citizens of the eighth congressional dis- 
trict of Wisconsin, urging the immediate passage of the Civil 
War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5923. By Mr. BRUMM.: Petition of citizens of Frackville, 
Schuylkill County, Pa., in regard to pensions of Civil War 
veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

5924. By Mr. COOPER of Ohio: Petition of Mrs. Emma H. 
Bullard and other citizens of Rock Creek, Ohio, favoring 
increase of pensions for Civil War veterans and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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5925. Also, petition of Edward Lee and other members of | 5945. By Mr. KINDRED: Petition of the General Federation 
Tod Post, Grand Army of the Republic, Youngstown, Ohio, urg- | of Women’s Clubs, urging the United States Congress to pass 
ing increase of pensions for Civil War veterans and widows of favorably upon the Cooper bill to regulate interstate commerce 
veterans; to the, Committee on Invalid Pensions. in prison-made goods; to the Committee on Labor. 

5926. By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Petition of certain 5946. Also, petition of the American Legion, Queens County 
citizens of Waukesha, Wis., protesting against passage of House | Branch, urging the United States Congress to favorably act 
bill 10311, the Sunday observance bill; to the Committee on the | upon House bill 16283, to furnish a firing squad to fire the 
District of Columbia. | customary salute for any ex-service man, and House bill 16223, 

5927. By Mr. CURRY: Petition of citizens of the third Cali-: to amend the World War adjusted compensation act as 
fornia district against the Sunday bill (H. R. 10311); to the ; amended; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 5947. By Mr. KIRK: Petition from citizens of Magoffin Coun- 

5928. By Mr. DARROW: Memorial of the Philadelphia Board | ty, Ky., requesting the passage of Civil War pension bill; to 
of Trade, protesting against the enactment of the McNary- | the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Haugen bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 5948. Also, petition from citizens of Jackson County, Ky., 

5929. By Mr. DENISON: Petition of various and sundry | requesting passage of Civil War veterans’ pension bill; to the 
citizens of Centralia, Il., urging that immediate steps be taken | Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
to bring to a vote the Civil War pension bill in order that relief | 5949. Also, petition from citizens of Jackson County, Ky., re- 
may be accorded to needy and suffering veterans and widows | questing the passage of Civil War pension bill; to the Commit- 
of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. ; tee on Invalid Pensions. 

5930. Also, petition of Mrs. Mary J. Davis and others, of ; 5950. By Mr. KVALE: Petition of Minnesota Cooperative 
Pinckneyville, Ill, urging that immediate steps be taken to | Wool Growers’ Association, urging passage of the truth in fabric 
bring to a vote a certain pension bill in order that relief may be ! bill (S. 1618); to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
accorded to the needy and suffering veterans and widows of : Commerce. 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 5951. Also, petition of Mr. and Mrs. Burlingame and 38 resi- 

5931. By Mr. DOUGLASS: Petition of Dr. Arthur W. Gilbert, | dents of Canby, Minn., urging Civil War pension legislation ; 
commissioner of the department of agriculture of the Common- | to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
wealth of Massachusetts, urging in behalf of the State of 5952. Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Min- 
Massachusetts that House bill 16172 be acted upon favorably | nesota, approved January 20, 1927, praying that Congress enact 
before the close of the present session; to the Committee on‘; legislation effectuating relief for owners and tenants of flooded 
Agriculture. : agricultural lands in Roseau and Kittson Counties, Minn.; to 

5932. By Mr. DRANE: Petition signed by Max Fritz and | the Committee on Flood Control. 
others, of St. Petersburg, Fla., urging the passage of pension | 0953. By Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska: Petition signed 
legislation for the relief of veterans of the Civil War and | by voters of Milford, Nebr., urging the passage of pension legis- 
widows of veterans at the present session of Congress; to the | lation for the relief of veterans of the Civil War and widows 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. $ | of veterans at this present session of Congress; to the Com- 

5933. By Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: Petition of Mrs. Wm. Constrall | mittee on Invalid Pensions. 
et al., citizens of Alturas, Calif., asking that early action be | 5954. Also, petition signed by residents of the city of Fair- 
taken on bill for increase of Civil War veterans’ widows’ pen- | bury, Jefferson County, Nebr., asking that the Civil War pension 
sions; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. bill become law at the present session of Congress; to the Com- 

5934. By Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD: Petition of Dayton. ; mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Post No. 5, American Legion, with resolution asking loyal sup-; 5955. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the 
port of the President in his conduct of the Foreign Affairs of | Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, favoring the passage of House 


the country; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. bill 8997, Cuban parcel post bill; to the Committee on Ways and 
5935. Also, petition of Department of Colorado of the Ameri- | Means. 
can Legion, overwhelmingly composed of former enlisted men, 5956. Also, petition of the Rome Post, No. 1, American Legion, 


unanimously indorsing Fitzgerald bill (H. R. 4548) for re-| Rome, Italy, favoring certain amendments to the immigration 
tirement of disabled emergency Army officers of World War | laws; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 
re ace oe to permit vote on bill immediately; to the; 5957. By Mr. PARKS: Petition of M. H. Hurst, Daisy Mizell, 
omimittee On Rules, an Clarence Mizell, and others, requesting Civil War pension legis- 
5936. By Mr. FULMER: Petition of H. O. Harmon and | jation: to the Committee on Invalid oe = 
George P. Swartz, representing Council No. 240, Junior Order | 5958 By Mr. PATTERSON: Memorial of Allied Patriotic 
United American Mechanics, Lexington, S. C., urging the South | Societies (Inc.) adopted at meeting in New York City January 
Carolina Representatives in Congress to vote against House bill | 24, 1997, protesting against House bill 6238, passed in Senate 
6238, proposing to amend the immigration law, etc.; to the | December 14, 1926; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Committee on Immigration. ne Naturalization. 
Nea en SADLIVAN : Petition of Cantonment No. 9, | 5959, By Mr. PEAVEY: Petition by Stenographers, Typists, 
pte 5 ae yP h e Doa ae nas Aes ding | POokkeepers, and Assistants’ Union 16456, Milwaukee, protest- . 
meer: wv Eek See , sae 8 | ing against armed intervention of the United States in Nica- 
early and favorable consideration of House bill 12532, known as ragua and Mexico; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
the Leatherwood bill; to the Committee on Pensions. 5960. Also petition of Henry E. Johnson and oth ers. of 
5938. By Mr. GARBER : Petition of board of directors of the | mregeric, Wis., and W. H. Shawnee and others, of Lac du Flam- 
Kiwanis Club of the city of Woodward, Okla., indorsing House beau, Wis., urging legislation liberalizing the pension laws for 
bill 8956, a bill to provide for horticultural experiment and | Oivi] War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee 
demonstration work in the southern Great Plains area; to the on Invalid Pensions f 


P ieee e Sia M. Townsend, of Norfolk. Va.. in| 5961. By Mr. ROBINSON of Iowa: Petition for the enactment 
: ' ER l > E ang &. i Of Civil War pension legislation sent in by citizens of Cedar 


support of House bill 10125, especially sections Nos. 5 and 6; , : 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. a Hawk County, Iowa; to the Committee on Invalid 


5940. Also, petition urging enactment of legislation for relief ae : ; 
of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans from the citizens | 5962. Also, petition for the enactment of Civil War pension 
of Buffalo and Selman, Harper County, Okla.; to the Commit- | legislation sent in by citizens of Dubuque, Dubuque County, 
tee on Invalid Pensions. Iowa; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5941. By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: Petition of citizens of | 5968. By Mr. ROMJUE: Memorial of Ralph B. Turner and 
Terre Haute, Ind., for the passage of a bill to increase Civil | Others of Macon County, Mo., opposing enactment of House 
War pensions; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. bill 10311, or any similar measure; to the Committee on the 

5942. By Mr. KIEFNER: Petition from adult citizens of | District of Columbia. 

Iron County, Mo., against the passage of legislation regulating 5964. By Mr. SIMMONS: Petition of citizens of Cozad, 
Sunday observance; to the Committee on the District of | Scotia, Kearney, and Sidney, Nebr., urging the passage of 
Columbia. legislation granting increased pensions to veterans of the Civil 

5943. Also, petition of citizens of Farmington, Mo., urging | War and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
the passage of legislation to aid Civil War veterans and wid- | Pensions. 
ows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 5965. By Mr. SINCLAIR: Petition of citizens of North and 

5944. Also, petition of citizens of Ellington, Mo., urging the | South Dakota, urging legislation for the relief of Civil War 
passage of legislation to aid the veterans of the Civil War and | veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, - Pensions, 
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5966. Also, petition of citizens of Beech, N. Dak., urging 
action on the Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

5967. Also, petition of Mrs. Mary E. Dowd and three others 
of McGregor, N. Dak., urging early and favorable action on 
the Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

5968. By Mr. SMITH: Resolution adopted by the Pocatello 
Klan No. 2, Knights of the Ku-Klux Klan, Realm of Idaho, 
protesting against any liberalizing of the immigration laws; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

5969. Also, petition signed by 63 citizens of Cambridge, Idaho, 
protesting against the enactment of legislation providing for 
compulsory Sunday observance; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

5970. Also, resolution adopted by the Pocatello Klan No. 2, 
Knights of the Ku-Klux Klan, Realm of Idaho, urging that no 
steps be taken which might involve this country in a war with 
Mexico; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

5971. By Mr. SWING: Petition of certain residents of San 
Diego, Calif., urging the passage by Congress of a bill provid- 
ing increased pensions for Civil War veterans and the widows 
of Civil War veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

5972. Also, petition of certain residents of Escondido, Calif., 
protesting against the passage of House bill 10311 or any other 
bill providing for the compulsory observance of Sunday; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

5973, Also, petition of certain residents of Beaumont, Calif., 
urging the passage by Congress of a bill granting increased 
pensions to Civil War veterans and the widows of Civil War 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5974. Also, petition of certain residents of San Bernardino, 
Calif., urging the passage by Congress of a bill granting in- 
-creased pensions to Civil War veterans’ and the widows of 
Civil War veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5975. By Mr. TOLLEY: Petition of 25 citizens of Andes, 
Delaware County, N. Y., for a liberalization of the Civil War 
pension laws; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5976. By Mr. VOIGT: Petition of Mrs. Olive B. Brownell and 
76 other residents of Palmyra, Wis., and vicinity, urging in- 
creased pensions for veterans of the Civil War and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5977. Also, petition of Frank Tirrill and 120 other residents 
of Lodi, Wis., and vicinity, urging increased pensions for vet- 
erans of the Civil War and widows of veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

5978. By Mr. WYANT: Petition of the Pine Run Presby- 
terian congregation, of Apollo, Westmoreland County, Pa., 
urging the passage of the Lankford Sunday rest bill (H. R. 
10311) : to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

5979. By Mr. ZIHLMAN: Petition of citizens of Thurmont, 
Md., urging immediate action and support of the Civil War 
pension bill now pending, to provide relief for needy veterans 
and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


SENATE | 
Tuorspay, February 3, 1927 


The Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our heavenly Father, Thou art all the while thinking of 
our highest interests. As we draw near to the throne of grace 
this morning we want to realize more and more our depend- 
ence upon Thee, and the necessity of looking at things from 
the largest and holiest purposes, and moved by the earnest 
desire that in all things we may honor Thee. The Lord 
bless us; bless our Nation and all in authority. We humbly 
ask in Jesus’ name. Amen. 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of the legislative day of Tuesday last when, on request 
of Mr. Curtis and by unanimous consent, the further reading 
was dispensed with and the Journal was approved. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Bratton Caraway Dill 
Bayard Broussard Couzens Edge 
Bingham Bruce Curtis Edwards 
Blease Cameron Dale Ernst 
Borah Capper Deneen 
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Fletcher Johnson Neely Smith 
Frazier Jones, N. Mex. Norbeck Smoot 
George Jones, Wash. Norris Steck 

Gerry Kendrick Nye Stephens 
Gillett Keyes Oddie Stewart 
Glass King Overman Trammell 
Goff , La Follette Pepper Tyson 
Gooding Lenroot Phipps Wadsworth 
Gould McKellar Pine Walsh, Mass. 
Greene - McLean Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Hale. McMuster Reed, Pa. Warren 
Harris McNary Robinson, Ark. Watson 
Harrison Mayfield Robinson, Ind. Wheeler 
Hawes Means Sacket Willis 

Heflin Metcalf Schall 

Howell Moses Sheppard 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-two Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quoruin is present. 


CLAIMS OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Comptroller General of the United States, re- 
porting, pursuant to Senate Resolution 227 (agreed to February 
26, 1925) on the examination of the claim of the city of New 
York for expenses incurred by said city in aiding to suppress 
the insurrection against the United States during the years 
1861 to 1865, which, with the accompanying papers, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims. 


DISPOSITION OF USELESS PAPERS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, files of useless papers of the Bureau of Engineering, 
no longer needed in the transaction of public business and 
having no permanent value or historic interest, and asking for 
action looking to their disposition, which, with the accom- 
panying papers, was referred to a Joint Select Committee on 
the Disposition of Useless Papers in the Executive Departments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT appointed Mr. Hate and Mr. SWAN- 
SON members of the committee on the part of the Senate. 


EQUITABLE USE OF WATERS OF THE LOWER RIO GRANDE 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I ask that the Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation be discharged from the further 
consideration of the message of the President received on yes- 
terday relating to the equitable use of the waters of the lower 
Rio Grande, and that the message be referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. The Committee on Foreign Relations 
has been dealing with the question which is dealt with in the 
message. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation will be discharged from the 
further consideration of the message, and it will be referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing concurrent resolution of the Legislature of North Dakota, 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce: 


STATE OF NORTH DAKOTA, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 
To all to whom these presents shall come: 
I, Robert Byrne, secretary of state of the State of North Dakota, 
do hereby certify that the following concurrent resolution was adopted 
by the twentieth legislative assembly on the 13th day of January, 1927. 


[SEAL.] ROBERT BYRNE, 
Secretary of State. 


Concurrent resolution introduced by Senator Kretschmar 


Be it resolved by the Senate of the State of North Dakota (the House 
of Representatives concurring therein)— 

Whereas the great and natural resources of the State of North 
Dakota are aS yet undeveloped, and said State is dependent upon agri- 
culture for its prosperity, and agriculture being the fundamental basis 
for prosperity in all Northwest States; and 

Whereas in a large measure, if not entirely, the price of agricultural 
products is dépendent upon foreign markets; and 

Whereas the present rates for transportation of such products are 
too high to be in just proportion to the price received therefor at termi- 
nal markets, and thus has a tendency to curtail the production of the 
staple articles of agriculture needed by all people in all lands; and 

Whereas the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway project, if com- 
pleted and perfected, will furnish to the people of the State of North 
Dakota a cheaper method of transportation of their products to foreign 
markets, thus assuring them a higher revenue for the same; and 

Whereas the adoption and completion of such project has been re- 
quested by the farmers and industries of the middle and northwest for 
many years last past from the Congress of the United States; and 

Whereas the carriers by rail in this Nation.are now demanding in- 
creased rates for the transportation of grain and grain products, mak- 


1927 


ing the need for such project more acute than at any previous period: 
Now therefore be it 
Resolved by the Senate of the Twentieth Legislative Assembly of 
the State of North Dakota (the House of Representatives concurring 
therein), That we do hereby memorialize the Congress of the United 
States, and respectfully urge that Congress take immediate action to- 
ward the passage of such law or laws which will make possible the 
early completion and perfection of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence water- 
way project; be it further 
Resolved, That the secretary of state of the State of North Dakota 
send a copy of this resolution to the President of the United States 
and the President of the Senate, and Speaker of the House of Repre- 
senatives of the United States and of the Montana and Minnesota Leg- 
islatures, respectively, also to our Members in Congress. 
WALTER MADDOCK, 
President of the Senate. 
W. D. AUSTIN, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
JNO. W. CARR, 
Speaker of the House. 
C. R. VERRY, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 


Mr. WARREN presented resolutions adopted by Abraham 
Lincoln Post, No. 4, Grand Army of the Republic, Department 
of Colorado and Wyoming, at Denver, Colo., favoring the pas- 
sage of legislation to increase the pensions of Civil War soldiers 
and their widows, which were referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Mr. BRUCE presented petitions numerously signed by sundry 
citizens of Baltimore, in the State of Maryland, praying for the 
prompt passage of legislation granting increased pensions to 
Civil War veterans and their widows, which were referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. DILL presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Clarke 
County, in the State of Washington, remonstrating against the 
passage of the bill (S. 4821) to provide for the closing of barber 
shops in the District of Columbia on Sunday, or any other 
legislation of a religious character, which was referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

_ Mr. SACKETT presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Winchester, in the State of Kentucky, remonstrating against 
the passage of the bill (S. 4821) to provide for the closing of 
barber shops in the District of Columbia on Sunday, or any 
other legislation of a religious character, which was referred 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

` Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts presented memorials numer- 
ously signed by sundry citizens of Clinton and Lancaster, in the 
State of Massachusetts, remonstrating against the passage of 
the bill (S. 4821) to provide for the closing of barber shops in 
the District of Columbia on Sunday, or any other legislation of 
a religious character, which were referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. CURTIS presented a resolution adopted by the house of 
representatives of the State of Kansas, favoring the using of 
$10,000,000 appropriated in paying for use of land that might 
be put in corn or crops that propagate the corn borer in all 
territory now affected, and prohibiting the raising of such crops 
in that part, as well as 50 miles south and west of such infested 
area, which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. WILLIS presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Springfield, Ohio, praying for the passage of legislation grant- 
ing increased compensation to employees of the United States 
custodial service so as to constitute a wage schedule of $1,200 
per year, which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I have in my possession two 
joint resolutions of the Legislature of the State of Nevada, 
one requesting the repeal of the Federal estate tax provision 
of the revenue law, effective February 26, 1926, and leaving 
such source of revenue to the States, the other relating to the 
range conditions in the State of Nevada. I ask that they be 
published in the REcorp and appropriately referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be so ordered. 

Senate Joint Resolution No. 1 of the Legislature of Nevada 
was referred to the Committee on Finance, as follows: 


Senate Joint Resolution 1, memorializing the Congress of the United 
States to repeal the Federal estate tax provisions of the revenue 
law, effective February 26, 1926, and leaving such source of revenue 
to the State 


Whereas the Federal estate (inheritance) tax law as amended Feb- 
ruary 26, 1926, provides that all estates liable thereunder shall be 
credited with any inheritance tax paid by its beneficiaries to the 
State or States, the credit to equal 80 per cent of the Federal levy ; ; 
and 


[SENATE SEAL. ] 
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Whereas this amendment encroaches upon the rights of the States to 
raise their own revenue as the wisdom of their legislature directs, 
because its object is to persuade them to abandon their State inherit- 
ance tax laws in favor of statutes based upon the Federal law. The 
tax not being required by the Federal Government for revenue at this 
times, its only object now must be to force uniformity of this tax in all 
of the States: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the senate (the arsembly concurring), That we hereby 
request the present Congress to immediately repeal the Federal estate 
(inkeritance) tax provisions of the revenue law, effective February 
26, 1926, and abandon this field of taxation and leave this source of 
revenue for the State legislatures of the various States to deal with 
as they may see fit; be it further 

Resolved, That certified copies of this resolution be forwarded to 
our Senators and Representatives in the Congress of the United States. 
MORLEY GRISWOLD, 

President of the Senate. 
V. R. MERIALDO, 
Sccretary of the Senate. 
Doug. H. TANDY, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
JOHN W. WRIGHT, . 
. Chief Clerk of the Assembly, 
STATE OF NEVADA, 
Department of State, 88: 

I, W. G. Greathouse, tue duly elected, qualified, and acting secretary 
of state of the State of Nevada, do hereby certify that the foregoing is 
a true, full, and correct copy of the original Senate Joint Resolution No. 
1, now on file and of record in this office. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of state at my office in Carson City, Nev., this 27th day of 
January, A. D. 1927. 

[SEAL.] W. G. GREATHOUSE, 

Secretary of State. 


Senate Joint Resolution 2 of the Legislature of Nevada was 
referred to the Comimttee on Agriculture and Forestry, as 
follows: 


Senate Joint Resolution 2, relating to public ranges in Nevada, approved 
January 25, 1927 


Whereas for several years last past and there is now a national de- 
pression or slump in the livestock and agricultural industries of the 
United States, and this depression has been very keenly felt and 
reflected in these industries in the State of Nevada; and 

Whereas the two industries are closely connected and operated to- 
gether throughout this State and the livestock interest is largely 
dependent upon the public range adjacent to privately owned lands; and 

Whereas it appears that the Secretary of Agriculture of the United 
States is considering an increase in grazing fees charged by the United 
States and also placing the public range upon a competitive basis; and 

Whereas it appears that the privately owned lands of this State used | 
for agricultural and livestock purposes are largely dependent upon the 
public range used in connection therewith for successful operation of 
the same and dependent upon said range for present valuation, and any 
change in the present system which would add to the expense of grazing 
would seriously injure the State of Nevada and all persons engaged in 
agricultural and livestock industries; and 

Whereas the financial conditions of this State largely depend upon 
the condition of the livestock growers and ranching interests, and that 
any ruling or order which contemplates the depriving of private owners 
of land of adjacent ranges which have been used by the landowners 
for many years last past, or throwing ranges open upon competitive 
bidding, would break down and seriously injure the private landowners 
and the permanent stock raisers located in Nevada, and throw the 
ranges open to transients and tramps: Now therefore be it 

Resolved by the senate (the assembly concurring), We memorialize, 
and we do hereby memorialize and request the honorable Secretary of 
the Department of Agriculture, that no increase be had or madc in the 
present grazing fees now paid by permittees on the public domain, 


including national forests; and 
Further, we respectfully request that the said grazing permits and 


grazing fees be not placed upon a commercial, competitive basis ; and we 

Further respectfully petition no act be done or ruling made which 
will or might increase the present grazing fees or which will place any 
additional burden upon the livestock growers of Nevada; and 

Further respectfully petition that no rule be adopted to place the 
ranges upon a competitive basis, thereby increasing the operating cost 
of a depressed industry and also depreciating the value of privately 
owned lands in Nevada, which are largely dependent upon the adjacent 
ranges and have been reclaimed by permanent, bona fide residents of the 
various communities; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state of the State of Nevada be, and 
is hereby, directed to forward a certified copy of this resolution by 
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mail to each of our Senators and our Representatives in Congress, the | carried on in Rumania against citizens and residents of the Jewish and 
Secretary of Agriculture of the United States, and the President of the ; other minority peoples, which has resulted in the lamentable recent 


Senate of the United States. 
Douc. H. Tanpy, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
JOHN W. WRIGHT, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
MORLEY GRISWOLD, 
President of the Senate. 
V. R. MERIALDO, 
Secretary of the Senate, 


STATE OF NEVADA, 
Department of State, 88: ; 

I, W. G. Greathouse, the duly elected, qualified, and acting secretary 
of state of the State of Nevada, do hereby certify that the foregoing 
is a true, full, and correct copy of the original Senate Joint Resolution 
No. 2 now on file and of record in this office. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand anà affixed the 
great seal of state, at my office, in Carson City, Nev., this 25th day 
of January, A. D. 1927. 

[SEAL.] W. G. GREATHOUSE, 

Secretary of State. 
By J. W. Lusk, Deputy. 


Mr. ODDIE presented a joint resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Nevada memorializing Congress to repeal the 
Federal estate tax provisions of the revenue law effective Feb- 
ruary 26, 1926, and leaving such source of revenue to the State, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

[See similar joint resolution presented to-day by Mr. PITT- 
MAN and printed in full above.] 

Mr. STEWART presented the following communication from 
the mayor and city council of Sioux City, Iowa, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Resolution N2170 

Whereas the depression in agriculture is affecting not only farming 
but mercantile and all other kinds of business in the Middle West; and 

Whereas the McNary bill now before Congress offers practical, imme- 
diate, and lasting relief from the evils under which we are suffering; 

Now, therefore, the mayor and city council of the city of Sioux City, 
Iowa, hereby emphatically indorse the McNary bill as it is now before 
Congress, without any changes or alterations of any kind, and urge our 
Representatives in Congress in a most emphatic way not only to vote 
for the bill, but do everything in their power to secure its passage. 

Dated this 29th day of January, 1927; adopted January 29, 1927; 
approved January 29, 1927. 

STEWART GILMAN, Mayor. 
RICHARD NASH, City Cierk. 


CITY or Sioux City, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 
OFFICE OF THE CITY CLERK. 
STATE OF IOWA, 
Woodbury County, 88: 

I, Richard Nash, city clerk of the city of Sioux City and clerk of tne 
city council thereof, and, as such, having charge of and in my possession 
all the records and documents pertaining to said office now remaining 
therein, do hereby certify that it appears from such records that the 
foregoing is a true and correct copy of resolution No. N2170, duly 
passed and adopted by the city council of said city on the 29th day of 
January, 1927, upon the call of yeas and nays thereof duly had and 
recorded, and that the said resolution, No. N2170, is duly recorded in 
resolution book 5. 

Dated at Sioux City, Iowa, this 31st day of January, 1927. 

RICHARD NASH, City Clerk. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I present res- 
olutions adopted by representatives of Jewish organizations of 
New England, protesting against the prejudice, hatred, and 
bloodshed carried on in Rumania against citizens and residents 
of the Jewish and other minority peoples, and asking that our 
Government use its good offices with the Rumanian Govern- 
ment that the alleged infractions of the rights of minority peo- 
ples be caused to cease. 

I request that the resolution be printed in the Recorp, and 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed in 
the REcorp, as follows: 


Resolved, That we, the representatives of Jewish organizations of 
New England, assembled in conference this 30th day of January, 1927, 
at the American House, Boston, actuated by the sacred obligations of 


human fellowship and peace among the nations, utter a solemn protest | 
against the continued propaganda, prejudice, hatred, and bloodshed | 


assaults upon the rights and property of peaceful and law-abiding 
people and gross infractions of treaty rights to liberty, education, and 
the pursuit of happiness, thus causing untold misery to the Jews and 
other minority elements of the land, and extreme anxiety and apprehen- 
sion to their brethren in this country, and, indeed, to all lovers of 
humanity and fair play living under the benign flag of the United States. 

The outrages committed in Rumania demand the condemnation of the 
whole world, and we plead for the application of justice and equality 
to all inhabitants of the land, which alone can assure peace, prosperity, 
and advancement to the whole of the Rumanian people, and we demand 
the honest and vigorous enforcement of the provisions of the treaty of 
1919, expressly designed to secure the same. The enormous addition of 
inhabitants of the transferred territories of Bessarabia, Transylvania, 
and Bukowina particularly demand the safeguarding of the rights of 
these inhabitants as provided for in the fundamental charter of the 
rights embodied in the treaty signed by Rumania. 

We urge our Government to heed the instructions given by President 
Grant to the United States consul to Rumania, Peixotto, as far back 
as 1870, with respect to our Government’s insistence that such infrac- 
tions of law, justice, and order stop, in the course of which he said: 

“ Respect for human rights is the first duty of those set as rulers 
over nations, and the humbler, poorer, and more abject and miserable 
a people be, be they black or white, Jew or Christian, greater should be 
the concern of those in authority to extend protection to rescue and 
redeem them. The United States, knowing no distinction between her 
own citizens on account of religion or nationality, believes in a civiliza- 
tion the world over which will secure the same universal views.” 

We recall further that Rumania stands convicted before the civilized 
world as an habitual wrongdoer. She violated the treaty of 1878. The 
suffering which she has caused to be inflicted upon the Jews in the years 
following aroused the profound sympathy of the United States, which 
found expression in the historic memorandum of protest against the 
Rumanian Government issued by Secretary Hay in 1902. Rumania has 
not changed her ways. She is likewise violating the treaty of 1919. 

We urge our State Department to take such action compatible with 
diplomatic dignity as will impress upon the Rumanian Government the 
desires of the American people for the just and humane treatment of 
all minority groups in Rumania, whether of Jewish or of Christian 
faith, and for the preservation of such a spirit of tolerance and con- 
ciliation as will promote friendly relations between Rumania and all 
enlightened peoples. Be it further 

Resolved, That the officers of the American Jewish Congress and 
cooperating organizations are authorized and directed to take such 
action as they deem proper to bring the facts relating to the situation 
and the sufferings of the minority peoples of Rumania clearly to the 
attention of the world at large and to those of official circles having at 
heart a better understanding of and the desire for promotion of good 
will between all the peoples of the earth. 

Resolved, That copy of these resolutions be sent to each Senator and 
to each Congressman in Washington from Massachusetts. 

Resolved, That copies be sent to the Secretary of State and to the 
President of the United States. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, a year ago I introduced a joint 
resolution to establish a junior college as a part of the public- 
school system in the District of Columbia. It has been pending 
before the District of Columbia Committee, which, I under- 
stand, is awaiting action by a similar committee of the House 
on a companion resolution introduced in that body. 

The House committee held hearings on the joint resolution 
before it, which I trust may be made available in committee- 
hearing print shortly for the benefit of the Senate. 

At a recent meeting of the board of education it was stated 
that serious consideration is being given to the junior-college 
proposal. 

I invite the attention of the District of Columbia and Ap- 
propriations Committees to the desirability of favorable action 
on this legislation at the present session. I hope that they may 
incorporate the substance of the resolution in the District of 
Columbia appropriation bill soon to be considered by the Senate. 

I ask to have inserted in the Record as a part of my remarks 
a brief article and an editorial recently appearing in the Wash- 
ington Post in support of this legislation. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The article and editorial are as follows: 


{From the Washington (D. C.) Post, November 27, 1926] 


JUNIOR COLLEGE HERR WILL BE SOUGHT AGAIN— HEAD OF MANOR PARK 
CITIZENS SAYS EFFORTS ARÐ. TO BE REVIEWED IN CONGRESS—INDORSED 
BY IFaARRAND 


“ Efforts will be renewed at the coming session of Congress to estab- 
lish a junior college in Washington,” said E. H. Pullman, president of 
the Manor Park Citizens’ Association, a leader in this movement. 
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Joint resolutions to this effect were introduced last session by Senator 


ODDIE and Representative ARENTZ. A hearing on the measure was 
given by a subcommittee of the House District Committee, but action 
deferred until the coming session. 


PHILADELPHIA, November 26.—The establishment of junior colleges to 
relieve the strain caused by the inability each year of thousands of 
applicants to gain admission to American colleges is recommended 
by Mr. Livingston Farrand, president of Cornell University. 

Doctor Farrand, here attending a meeting of Cornell alumni, said 
the question of how to accommodate the unsuccessful applicants and 
give them the higher education they desired was one of the greatest 
problems facing the educators of the country. 

Junior colleges, he said, to take the place of the freshmen and sopho- 
more years at college “could not help but relieve the strain some- 
what.” Institutions of this sort, he added, which would be an inter- 
mediate step between the preparatory school and the advanced college 
years, had been tried in the West and were found to have been suc- 
cessful. 

Doctor Farrand also said that considerable study was being given 
to the question of how best to train the student after he was admitted 
to the college in order to avoid “turning out mass products, placing 
far too little emphasis on the training of the exceptional mind.” 


[Editorial from the Washington (D. C.) Post, November 29, 1926] 
JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Speaking before an alumni meeting in Philadelphia last Friday, Dr. 
Livingston Farrand, president of Cornell University, took occasion to 
advocate the establishment of so-called junior colleges. Institutions of 
this sort, taking the place of the freshman and sophomore years at 
college, have been highly successful in the West, but so far are little 
known to the eastern section of the country. Thousands of boys and 
girls apply for admission to the established colleges and universities 
of the country each year. Many are unable to meet the requirements 
and are forced to drop their pursuit of knowledge for all time. Junior 
colleges, however, have enabled many of the disappointed applicants to 
continue their studies for as long a time as in many cases they would 
have remained in college, and in many cases have enabled their gradu- 
ates at a later date to enter universities and complete the courses 
leading to a degree. 
` Unquestionably the scheme has mueh merit. Many colleges and 
universities throughout the country draw a line between what is fre- 
quently named the junior and senior college. To the former belong 
the two under classes; to the latter the juniors and seniors. The 
freshmah and sophomore classes are placed under the jurisdiction of 
a separate dean, and the method of handling and teaching these 
students is radically different from the treatment accorded the two 
upper classes. This, then, is the junior college idea which Doctor 
Farrand would place under a separate roof and on a separate campus, 
under the jurisdiction of local school boards. 

During the last session of Congress the idea was presented at the 
Capitol by the Manor Park Citizens’ Association. <A resolution was 
presented asking that the plan be adopted, and, after a hearing before 
the House District subcommittee, action was deferred until the com- 
ing session. The Manor Park body has announced that it will renew 
its efforts this winter to have the bill passed. Since a junior college 
would be of inestimable value to the youth of Washington and would 
be a fine modern addition to the public-school system of the District 
it is to be hoped that the bill will be passed. 


SIMEON E. BALDWIN 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I have a short editorial ap- 
pearing in the New York Herald-Tribune of Tuesday, February 
1, in reference to a friend of mine. I send the editorial to the 
desk and ask that it may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair hears no objection, and 
the clerk will read as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


SIMEON E. BALDWIN 


Simeon BÐ. Baldwin, former Governor of Connecticut and chief jus- 
tice of its supreme court of errors, was a rugged exemplar of New 
England virtues and characteristics. He ran true to his ancestry. He 
was a great-grandson of Roger Sherman, Revolutionary leader in Con- 
necticut and signer of the Declaration of Independence. He was the 
descendant of four of the early Connecticut governors. He was a 
lawyer, scholar, teacher, and judge; and having been compelled to 
retire from the bench on account of age, he plunged at once into 
politics and was twice elected governor after passing three score and 
ten. For 50 years he was a member of the faculty of the Yale Law 
School and for 8 years longer a professor emeritus. 

Mr. Baldwin became a Mugwump in 1884 and a Democrat in 1891. 
His attitude toward public questions and his intellectual outlook did 
not change much, however. He represented a small group of New 
Englanders attracted to President Cleveland’s candidacies and leader- 
ship. They never found a secure lodgment in the eastern wing of the 
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Democratic Party, which since Mr. Cleveland’s time has been growing 
more and more away from them. Governor Baldwin was popular as 
governor and deservedly so. No one could have represented the conti- 
nuity of Connecticut tradition better than he did. 

He was an eminent educator, jurist, advocate, politician, and citizen. 
He had a pristine virility and vitality. He was a militant, many- 
sided, high-minded public man, with the flavor of his environment and 
an intense pride in his State and its history. All citizens of Connecti- 
cut and all who admire high talents devoted to the public service regret 
his death and unite in honoring him. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. WADSWORTH, from the Committee on Appropriations, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 16249) making appropria- 
tions for the military and nonmilitary activities of the War 
Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for 
other purposes, reported it with amendments and submitted a 
report (No. 1380) thereon. 

Mr. DALE, from the Committee on Pensions, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 1959) granting relief to persons who served 
in the Military Telegraph Corps of the Army during the Civil 
War, reported it without‘amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 1881) thereon. 

Mr. DILL, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 4611) authorizing certain Indian 
tribes and bands, or any of them, residing in the State of Wash- 
ington, to present their claims to the Court of Claims, reported 
it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 1382) 
thereon. 

Mr. METCALF, from the Committee on Patents, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 15537) to amend section 476 and 
section 4934 of the ha rape (No. 1 reported it without amend- 


ment and submitted a (No. 1385) thereon. 

Mr. GOFF, from the Committee on Claims, to which was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 4557) for the relief of Charles H. Niehaus, 
sculptor, for losses in connection with Francis Scott Key 
Memorial at Baltimore, Md., reported it with an amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 1883) thereon. 

Mr. MEANS, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 5539) to authorize and direct the Comp- 
troller General to settle and allow the claims of E. A. Golden- 
weiser, Edith M. Furbush, and Horatio M. Pollock for services 
rendered to the Department of Commerce, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 1384) thereon. 

Mr. TYSON, from the Committee on Claims, to which was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 4491) for the relief of G. W. Rogers, reported 
it without amendment and submitted a report {No. 1387) 
thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 3739) to extend the provisions of the United States 
employees’ compensation act of September 7, 1916, as amended, 
to Josephine Doxey, reported it with amendments and submitted 
a report (No. 1388) thereon. 


MISSOURI RIVER BRIDGE, NEBRASKA-IOWA 


Mr. STEWART. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back without amendment the bill (H. R. 12952) to authorize 
the village of Decatur, in the State of Nebraska, to construct a 
bridge across the Missouri River between the States of Nebraska 
and Iowa, and I submit a report (No. 1386) thereon. The bill 
is in the usual form, and I ask unanimous consent for its 
present consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committce of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 5568) to amend an act entitled “An act to extablish 
a department of economies, government, and history at the 
United States Military Academy, at West Point, N. Y., and to 
amend chapter 174 of the act of Congress of April 19, 1910, 
entitled ‘An act making appropriations for the support of the 
Military Academy for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1911, and 
for other purposes,’” approved June 8, 1926; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

A bill (S. 5569) to establish the office of insular affairs, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Territories and Insular 
Possessions. 

By Mr. ODDIE: 

A bill (S. 5570) granting a pension to Thomas W. Bath (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. SACKETT: 

A bill (S. 5571) granting an increase of pension to Ellen Ben- 
nett (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. McMASTER: 

A bill (S. 5572) granting an increase of pension to Alice 
M. A. Pickler; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 5573) granting an increase of pension to Melissa 
J. Kauffman (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. NEELY: 

A bill (S. 5574) granting an increase of pension to Julia A. 
Cale; 

A bill (S. 5575) granting an increase of pension to Lydia A. 
Jones; and 

A bill (S. 5576) granting an increase of pension to Mary L. 
Haddix; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. EDGE: 

A bill (S. 5577) to limit the application of the internal- 
revenue tax upon passage tickets; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. JONES of New Mexico: 

A bill (S. 5578) to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
to prepare a medal with appropriate emblems and inscriptions 
commemorative of the services, sacrifices, and patriotism of the 
American women of all wars in which the United States has 
participated; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 5580) authorizing the extension of the park sys- 
tem of the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. E ; 

By Mr. HOWELL: 4o 

A bill (S. 5581) granting an inerease of pension to Lucy 
Cornish ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 155) amending the act of May 
13, 1924, entitled “An act providing a study regarding the 
equitable use of the waters of the Rio Grande,” etc.; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 156) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to lend tents and camp equipment for the use of the 
reunion of the United Confederate Veterans, to be held at 
Tampa, Fla., in April, 1927; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

AMENDMENT OF WORLD WAR VETERANS’ ACT 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I introduce a bill to repeal the 
last clause of paragraph 7 of section 202 of the World War 
veterans’ act of 1924, which I ask may be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

The bill (S. 5579) to amend the World War veterans’ act, 
1924, as amended, was read twice by its title and referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. In this connection I desire to 
say that I shall probably offer that bill as an amendment to 
some other bill, perhaps to the bill which is now pending before 
the Finance Committee regarding loans upon World War vet- 
erans’ insurance. I have introduced this bill at the request of 
several disabled war veterans. Before introducing it I took 
up the question with the American Legion’s legislative commit- 
tee in the District of Columbia in order to get some data regard- 
ing it. This morning I have a letter with a memorandum from 
Mr. Taylor, of that committee, which I ask may be inserted in 
the Recorp, and I hope that every Senator interested in the 
Subject will read the memorandum which Mr. Taylor sends 
to me, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the letter will 
be printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

The letter and memorandum are as follows: 


THE AMERICAN LEGION NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D. C., February 2, 1927, 
Hon. ANpRInUS A. JONES, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 
My Dear SENATOR: Inclosed find the memorandum on the proposed 
amendment to section 202, which I discussed with you the other day. 
Accept my thanks and appreciation for your interest in this matter, 


Sincerely yours, JOHN THOMAS TAYLOR, 


Vice Chairman National Legislative Committee. 


Memorandum to Senator Jones of New Mexico on proposed amendment 
to section 202(7) of the World War veterans’ act, 1924 


The American Legion strongly urges that this section be amended 
#e as to prevent the reduction in compensation on J uly 1, 1927, of 
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those disabled veterans who are being maintained by the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau in an institution “and who are without wife, child, or dependent 
parent ” from $80 a month to $40 a month. 

This provision of the law which we seek to amend was inserted in 
the World War veterans’ act while that measure was in conference in 
the spring of 1924. Although there has been an effort on the part of 
its sponsors to justify its inclusion in the law, it is the belief of the 
American Legion that the paramount purpose of this provision was 
and has heen to save Government money at the expense of this class of 
disabled veterans. 

The Veterans’ Bureau estimates that the elimination of this provision 
through the enactment of the pending amendment will affect 4,300 
disabled veterans now in hospital and will prevent their compensation 
being decreased by the sum of $2,100,000 annually. 

There has been more complaint from the hospitals concerning this 
provision of the law than any other section of the World War veterans’ 
act. The disabled veteran sees a deep injustice in the proposal to 
reduce his compensation from $80 to $40 a month. The present rate 
of compensation is based upon thé degree of disability which a veteran 
has suffered as a result of his war service, and an arbitrary decrease 
such as this is not compatible with this theory of-compensation. 

A large proportion of the disabled veterans who would be affected by 
this provision are suffering from pulmonary tuberculosis. This is a 
disease in which mental contentment is of great importance and its 
presence has a marked and favorable effect in aiding the recovery of the 
patient. If contentment and peace of mind are of great assistance to 
recovery, the contrary is also true—discontent and a disturbed mental 
condition check and hinder recovery. The serene mental state has 
already been adversely affected in thousands of these veterans, who feel 
that they are the victims of an injustice at the hands of the Congress 
under this plan to curtail their disability allowance in the interests 
of Government economy. A disabled veteran lying upon the flat of his 
back in hospital can not see the justice in this brand of economy with 
a Government surplus of $500,000,000 in prospect, the sole use of which 
will be the reduction of the Government's indebtedness. 

Viewed solely from the adverse effect this provision will have upon 
the chances of the disabled veterans’ recovery, this unjust provision 
should be repealed. 

Many of these disabled veterans are saving as much of their com- 
pensation as possible against the day when they will be discharged 
from hospital. Surely the United States Government does not desire 
to prevent a disabled veteran from having a small accumulation of 
funds as health insur: e against the time when, still weakened 
from the effects of hig disability, he is discharged from hospital and 
thrown upon the world to support himself upon a reduced Government 
allowance. 

One June 80 next—the same day on which the $40 reduction would 
take place—the law provides that all monthly term insurance must 
be converted to United States Government life insurance. The average 
age of the veterans is now 35 years. A veteran who converts his 
$10,000 renewable term insurance policy to a 20-year endowment 
policy on that day is faced with a monthly payment of $34.10. In 
other words, if this provision of the law is allowed to become effective, 
it will take all of a veteran's compensation excepting $5.80 to convert 
his insurance to an endowment policy. Should he convert to a 20- 
pay life policy, he must pay out $23.30 a month to carry this policy, 
which would scarcely leave him sufficient funds for the purchase 
of small comforts, clothing, and other necessaries. 

It is true that the law now provides that an insane veteran without 
wife, child, or dependent parent who is maintained in an institution 
for a period of six months shall have his compensation reduced to $20- 
per month. But the law also provides that should this insane veteran 
recover his reason and be discharged as competent that he will be 
repaid by the Government upon discharge all of the money by which 
his compensation had been reduced to $20 a month. 

There is no such provision for repayment in the case of the veteran 
who is not insane, but whose compensation will be cut to $40 a month 
unless this proposed amendment is adopted. 

I ask you to visualize a ward in one of our Government hospitals. 
On one bed lies a totally and permanently disabled veteran, whose 
rate of compensation is $100 a month. Next to this bed lies another 
veteran whose presence at the hospital demonstrates that he is also 
totally disabled but who is without wife, child, or dependent parent. 
His compensation has been reduced from $80 to $40 a month. On 
the bed next to this veteran whose compensation has just been reduced 
lies a veteran sent to the hospital for observation purposes so that 
the degree and nature of his disability may be determined. He re- 
ceives pay under the law at $2.65 a day, or at the rate of $80 a 
month. Next to him lies a man with dependents, who is rated tempo- 
rarily and totally disabled. He receives for his disability and his 
dependents’ pay $120 a month. 

I submit that under such circumstances, in adjacent beds in the 
same wards, such a discrepancy in pay for like disability—a discrep- 
ancy based primarily upon a desire to economize Government expendi- 
tures at the expense of the disabied—will inevitably cause great dis- 
contentment, resentment, and consciousness of injustice, and is certain 
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to retard, and in some cases prevent, the recovery of many of these 
disabled veterans. 

In addition to the foregoing many of these veterans have dependcnts, 
guch as sisters, younger brothers, stepmothers, aunts, and those who 
have served in loco parentis. Many of these dependents are enabled 
to reside near and minister to the care of the disabled veterans sclely 
through the veterans’ ability to contribute to the support of this 
relative. To reduce his compensation from $80 to $40 a month will 
work a great hardship upon many of these relatives and will in cer- 
tain cases undoubtedly make it necessary for the relative to abandon 
her loving care—leave the disabled veteran and return to her former 
home. 

- A provision of law which is designed to enrich a prosperous Govern- 
' ment at the expense of the war disabled in hospital is a manifest 
injustice and should be stricken from the act. We believe that the 
Congress is more interested in the welfare of its war disabled than 
it is in an economy which might reduce its dependents to a state of 
penury, and we urge that the provision which would reduce this com- 
pensation be stricken from the act prior to the adjournment of the 
present session. i 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I happened to be sitting near 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] when he introduced 
the bill which proposes to repeal the last provision of paragraph 
%, section 202, of the World War veterans’ act, approved June 
7, 1924. I was meditating the introduction of a bill repealing 
this identical provision of said paragraph 7 of said section 202, 
which objectionable provision proposed now to be repealed is 
as. follows: 


After June 30, 1927, the monthly rate of compensation for all vet- 
erans (other than those totally and permanently disabled), who are 
being maintained by the bureau in an institution of any description, 
and who are without wife, child, or dependent parents, shal] not 
exceed $40. 


Whilst I was meditating, the Senator from New Mexico did a 
better thing—he acted; and I shall render him every support 
and assistance within my power looking toward the repeal of 
this unfair provision; and not only am I fortunate, but the sick 
and disabled veterans are fortunate in the circumstance that 
the Senator from New Mexico instead of the Senator from 
Arizona introduced the repealer. No Senator is more devoted to 
the interests of the veterans of the World War than is the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico. Moreover, the Senator from New Mexico 
is a member of the Senate Finance Committee and I am not. 
It is gratifying to know that the Senator has addressed himself 
to this subject, and unless the provision which the Senator’s 
bill proposes to repeal be repealed before July 1 of this year, a 
‘grave injustice will be perpetrated upon some 4,000 sick or 
disabled ex-service men. 

Mr. DILL. Is that the provision which lowers the compen- 
sation of those men to $40 a month? 

Mr. ASHURST. That is the provision which is sought to be 
repealed. 

Mr. DILL. I hope that the bill which has been introduced 
by the Senator from New Mexico will be passed. 

Mr. ASHURST. In other words, on the ist of July of this 
year said provision, unless repealed, will automatically reduce 
the compensation of certain sick and disabled veterans to $40 
per month. . 

I know the Senator from New Mexico will not relax his 
efforts, and I congratulate him upon his strategy in announcing 
that he proposes to offer his bill as an amendment to the bill 
H. R. 16886, which proposes to authorize the Director of the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau to make loans to veterans upon 
the security of adjusted-service certificates, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from Arizona yield to me for a question? 

Mr. ASHURST. I will. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It is correct, however, is it not, 
that the reduction to $40 a month applies only to such veterans 
as are in hospitals and have no dependents to take care of? 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator from Pennsylvania has stated 
the matter with his usual accuracy. I do not care to draw a 
picture of a sick or disabled veteran attempting to live on $40 
a month. I ask to be excused from drawing such picture. 

Before resuming my seat permit me to state that I have here 
a letter from the department adjutant of the American Legion 
of the Department of Arizona urging favorable action on the 
Tyson-Fitzgerald bill, which proposes to do justice to the dis- 
abled emergency officers. I see the able Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Tyson], the author of the bill, in the Chamber, and 
I express the hope that he will move to proceed to the con- 
sideration of that bill. Where is the justice in refusing to 
give proper consideration to a disabled soldier simply because 
he was an emergency officer? If it be proper to extend con- 
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sideration to disabled officers of the Regular Army, it is also 
proper to give due consideration to emergency officers who were 
drawn from civil life, and whose currents of life were inter- 
rupted, and in many instances broken. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield for another question? = 

Mr. ASHURST. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Can the Senator tell us any 
reason why the temporary officers in the World War should be 
better treated than the noncommissioned officers and enlisted 
men who served in the World War? 

Mr. ASHURST. I can not give the Senator any statement 
as to why they should receive better treatment. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Does not the Senator under- 
stand that the measure sponsored by the Senator from Tennes- 
see would discriminate against the noncommissioned officers 
and against the enlisted men in favor of the commissioned offi- 
cers who were in the service for the same time as they were? 

Mr. ASHURST. I do not perceive that to be the case. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Arizona yield to me that I may ask a question of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania? 

Mr ASHURST. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I desire to ask the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania if he sees any reason why commissioned officers of the 
Regular Army should be put in a preferential class and a dis- 
crimination should be made in their favor as against the non- 
commissioned officers and enlisted men? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. There has been no discrimina- 
tion in their favor. They have been given the privilege of re- 
tirement that has been theirs for a century. It is administered 
wisely; it is part of their pay; it is the only protection they 
have for their old age. The effort here is to apply that retire- 
ment system to the temporary officers in the World War who 
went in just like the temporary noncommissioned officers and 
the temporary enlisted men. They were all the same kind of 
Americans; they were all serving their best for their country, 
and, to my mind, it is an indefensible discrimination to give 
those temporary officers ohe cent more than we give their 
brothers in arms who did not happen to hold commissions. 

I am not trying to save money for the United States. It 
involves only about a million and a half dollars a year, which 
is a small sum compared with the needs of the great body of 
veterans; but if that money is to be spent, I want to see it go 
impartially to the benefit of all and not to a small group picked 
out for preference. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I do not question the intel- 
lectual honesty or the courage of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. I simply do not agree with him upon this question. 

Mr. MEANS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. MEANS. I do not like to see this argument injected at 
this time. We have heard it on several occasions uttered by 
the Senator from Pennsylvania and others; but there is no 
discrimination, and the attempt to allege that there is a dis- 
crimination between the enlisted men and the officers, if car- 
ried to its logical conclusion, would raise this question: They 
all enlisted ; they had similar patriotic motives, then, why give 
them different pay while they were serving? Under the pay 
tables of the Army which are followed out the officers are 
given a certain amount of pay and the enlisted men a different 
and lower amount of pay. If the reason was good for that 
distinction, in the first instance, then it is good in its appli- 
cation to the emoluments that should come to the emergency 
officer the same as to the Regular Army officer. I repeat, there 
is no discrimination, and the attempt to allege a discrimination 
is a mere effort to defeat the bill. It is an argument which 
will require more time to discuss than is at present available, 
but I did not want that statement to stand unanswered. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, let me in conclusion read 
the letter from the department adjutant of the American Le- 
gion, Department of Arizona, on this subject, addressed to me 
under date of January 28: 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, DEPARTMENT OF ARIZONA, 
Phoenix, Ariz., January 28, 1927. 
The. Hon. HENRY F. ASHURST, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

My Daar SENATOR: We get reports of Members of the Congress from 
various States, who are legionnaires, opposing enactment of the Tyson- 
Fitzgerald bill for retirement of disabled emergency Army officers, 
which opposition by those individuals is used by other and stronger 
opponents of the bill to bolster up their assertions that the Legion is 
divided upon the question, despite the fact that every annual conven- 
tion of the Legion has indorsed the measure and instructed its na- 
tional officers ta use every effort to secure passage of the bill 
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We are counting fully upon you to continue your most energetic 
support and strongest efforts toward enactment of the bill during the 
present session. 

Very sincerely yours, D. D. DOUGLAS, 


Department Adjutant. 


I ask unanimous consent to print in the Recorp as addenda 
to my remarks a resolution and a letter urging the repealer 
which the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones] introduced 
this morning. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


THs AMERICAN LEGION, 
DEPARTMENT OF ARIZONA, 
Phoenia, Ariz., January 28, 1927. 
Hon. Huney F. ASHURST, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR ASHURST: I inclose copy of a resolution adopted at 
our recent annual conference of post commanders and adjutants, which 
explains in detail the great injustice which would result by enforcement 
of the provision of law enabling the Veteraps’ Bureau to reduce monthly. 
compensation of certain classes of veterans in hospital to not only $40 
per month but to nothing. As you know, the Legion worked against 
the passage of this law and has protested against it ever since its 
enactment, and this appeal direct from our disabled comrades is most 
worthy of serious and favorable consideration by our Congress. The 
appeal is not only from those who would be affected by the law, but 
from all the disabled men whom the law will not affect. 

We know you will use every effort to secure correction of this defect. 

With assurance of my very high personal regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
= D. D. DOUGLAS, 
Department Adjutant. 


Resolution 


Whereas. the last provision of paragraph 7, section 202, of the World 
War veterans’ act passed by Congress June 7, 1924, as amended by act 
of Congress of July. 2, 1926, reads as follows, to wit: 

“After June 30,.1927,-the monthly rate of compensation for all vet- 
erans. (other than -those totally or permanently disabled), who are 
being maintained by the bureau in an institution of any description, 
and. who are without wife, child, or dependent parents, shall not 
exceed $40”; and - 

Whereas this provision Sairi a nee and unjustified discrimi- 
nation against veterans of that class who are seeking to regain their 
health in Government hospitals, and -places a penalty upon the honest 
effort of the men who are taking advantage of. the opportunities..to 
regain their. health which are offered to them; and the placing in effect 
of this provision would likely be the cause of many men leaving: Gov- 


ernment hospitals before their physical condition justified the leaving 


óf a hospital; and . 

Whereas the Congress of the United States should not at any time, 
or in any manner, make, or seek to make, any distinction between dis- 
abled veterans, except upon the question of physical disability alone, 
and any effort of the Congress to discriminate as between disabled vet- 
erans of the same degree of disability, should be branded as inequitable, 
unfair, and plainly unjust; and 

Whereas any disabled veteran who has been, or may hereafter be, 
awarded compensation in accordance with the degree of his disability, 
is entitled to the payment of full compensation for his disability, with- 
out regard to his being, or not being, married, or having, or not having, 
children, or dependent parents, and any distinction made between men 
of the same degree of disability is arbitrary and against the American 
spirit of a square deal; and 

Whereas we fear that the enforcement of this provision would prove 
to be an opening wedge of a concerted effort to deprive all disabled 
veterans of the right to compensation, and that its enforcement would 
pave the way for the reduction of compensation of those veterans 
described in said provision to an absolute minimum, the provision 
setting out that the monthly rate of compensation of such veterans 
“shall not exceed $40,” thereby giving the bureau an unrestricted 
power to reduce the compensation of such veterans to nothing at all, 
pauperizing them and rendering them helpless; and 

Whereas such condition would beyond question bring about an untold 
amount of mental suffering and worry which would naturally react to 
the detriment of the physical condition of such veterans, thereby tend- 
ing to break down and destroy whatever good results which might 
have been attained by the long-conducted fight for the relief of disabled 
veterans: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the post commanders and adjutants of the American 
Legion, Department of Arizona, in annual conference assembled on 
January 25, 1927, That we unanimously recommend the repeal of the 
provision of the law quoted above, and that we sincerely urge the Con- 
gress of the United States to repeal said provision on the grounds of 
fairness, Justness, and square dealing; and be it further 
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Resolved, That copies of this resolution be forwarded to the Hon, 
CARL HAYDEN, Member of Congress, to the Hon. Henry F. ASHURST, 
and the Hon. RALPH H, CAMERON, United States Senators, to the Hon. 
Lewis DOUGLAS, Congressman elect from Arizona, and to the national 
organization of the American Legion. 


EVENING SESSION ON MONDAY FOR THE CALENDAR 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I submit the proposed unani- 
mous-consent agreement which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The unanimous-consent agreement 
proposed by the Senator from Kansas will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


It is agreed, by unanimous consent, that on Monday, February 7, 
1927, the Senate shall take a recess at not later than 5 p. m. until 
8 p. m., and that at the evening session, beginning with Calendar No. 
1350, unobjected bills on the calendar shall be considered until not 
later than 11 p. m.; and that during the evening session each Senator 
shall be entitled to speak once, and for five minata only, upon any 
pending unobjected bill. 

- It is further agreed that if the calendar is sompléted for unobjected 
bills before 11 p. m., the calendar shall be taken up under Rule VIII. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I merely desire 
to say that I think the request for unanimous consent submit- 
ted by the Senator from Kansas is proper. We considered 
unobjected bills on the calendar last evening, and there were 
some 50 which were not called. I think the call of the calendar 
for unobjected bills should be completed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Under the proposed agreement the call of the 
calendar will begin where it was left off. 

Mr, ROBINSON of Arkansas. And I think the Senate should 
then begin the consideration of the calendar under Rule VIII. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the unani- 
mous-consent agreement proposed by the Senator from Kansas? 
The Chair hears none, and it is entered into. 

AMENDMENT TO DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL 
. Mr. KING. submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by. him to House bill 16800, the District of Columbia appropria- 
tion bill, which was referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed, as follows: 


On page 52, line 3, to strike out “ $1,825, 000” and insert in lieu 
thereof “ $1,826,300, of which $6,500 shall be for the salary of the 
chief engineer.” 


‘AMENDMENT TO SECOND DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. ODDIE submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by: him to the second deficiency appropriation bill for the fiscal 
year 1927, which was referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered: to be printed, as follows: |. 


At the- proper place in the bill to insert: . . 
“ For reconstruction of the Truckee Canal, Newlands project, Nevada, 
$100,000 ; to be immediately available and expended from the reclamation 


‘fund in accordance with the general objects of expenditure authorized 


by the act. making appropriations.for the Department of the Interior. 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for other purposes, ap- 
proved January 12, 1927.” 


ROSWELL D. MORGAN 


Mr. NORRIS submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
340), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate hereby is authorized and 
directed to pay to Roswell D. Morgan, son and sole heir of William E. 
Morgan, late an employee of the Senate under supervision of the Ser- 
geant at Arms, a sum equal to six months’ compensation at the rate 
he was receiving by law at the time of his death, said sum to be con-. 
sidered inclusive of funeral expenses and ali other allowances. 


SURVEY OF INDIAN CONDITIONS 


Mr. KING submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 341), 
which was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs: 


Whereas there are 225,000 Indians presently under the control of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, who are in contemplation of law citizens of 
the United States but who are in fact treated as wards of the Govern- 
ment and are prevented from the enjoyment of the free and independent 
use of property and of liberty of contract with respect thereto; and 

Whereas the Bureau of Indian Affairs handles, leases, and sells In- 
dian property of great value, and disposes of funds which amount to 
many millions of dollars annually without responsibility to civil courts 
and without effective responsibility to Congress; and 

Whereas it is claimed that the control by the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs of the persons and property of Indians is preventing them from 
accommodating themselves to the conditions and requirements of modern 
life and from exercising that liberty with respect to their own affairs 
without which they can not develop into self-reliant, free, and independ- 
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ent citizens and have the rights which belong generally to citizens of 
the United States; and 

Whereas numerous complaints have been made by responsible persons 
and organizations charging improper and improvident administration 
of Indian property by the Bureau of Indian Affairs; and 

Whereas it is claimed that preventable diseases are widespread among 
the Indian population, that the death rate among them is not only un- 
reasonably high but is increasing, and that the Indians in many 
localities are becoming pauperized; and 

Whereas the acts of Congress passed in the last hundred years hav- 
ing as their objective the civilization of the Indian tribes seem to have 
failed to accomplish the results anticipated; and 

Whereas it is expedient that said acts of Congress and the Indian 
policy incorporated in said acts be examined and the administraticn 
and operation of the same as affecting the condition of the Indian 
population be surveyed and appraised: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Indian Affairs of the Senate is 
authorized and directed to make a general survey of the condition of the 
Indians and of the operation and effect of the laws which Congress 
has passed for the civilization and protection of the Indian tribes; to 
investigate the relation of the Bureau of Indian Affairs to the persons 
and property of Indians and the effect of the acts, regulations, and ad- 
ministration of said bureau upon the health, improvement, and welfare 
of the Indians; and to report its findings in the premises, together 
with recommendations for the correction of abuses that may be found 


to exist, and for such changes in the law as will promote the security,’ 


economic competence, and progress of the Indians. 

Said committee is authorized to send for persons and papers, to 
administer oaths, to employ such clerical assistance as-is necessary, to 
sit during any recess of the Senate, and at such places as it may deem 
advisable. Any subcommittee, duly authorized thereto, shall have the 
powers conferred upon the committee by this resolution. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaf- 


fee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 3928) authorizing the designation of an ex officio 
commissioner for Alaska for each of the executive departments 
of the United States, and for other purposes, with amendments, 
in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following joint resolutions, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate: 

H. J. Res. 73. Joint resolution authorizing the improvement of 
the system of overland communications on the Seward Penin- 
sula, Alaska ; 

H. J. Res. 96. Joint resolution: to aone the President to 
pay to surgeons employed on the Alaska Railroad such sums as 
may be due them under agreement with the Alaska Engineer 
Commission or the Alaska Railroad; and 

H. J. Res. 243. Joint resolution for the relief of special dis- 
bursing agents of the Alaskan Engineering Çommission or of 
the Alaska Railroad. 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTIONS REFERRED 


The following joint resolutions were severally read twice by 
title and referred to the Committee on Territories and Insular 
Possessions : 

H. J. Res. 73. Joint resolution authorizing the improvement 
of the system of overland communications on the Seward 
Peninsula, Alaska ; 

H. J. Res. 96. J oint resolution to authorize the President to 
pay to surgeons employed on the Alaska Railroad such sums 


as may be due them under agreement with the Alaskan Engi- | 


neering Commission or the Alaska Railroad; and 

H. J. Res. 243. Joint resolution for the relief of special dis- 
bursing agents of the Alaskan Engineer Commission or of the 
Alaska Railroad. 


FINISHED MANUFACTURES AND IMPORT OF CRUDE 
MATERIALS 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a resolution coming over from a previous day, which will be 
stated. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read Senate Resolution 337, 
submitted by Mr. Nye on January 31, 1927. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the resolution was read in full 
the other day. It simply asks for information. There is no 
objection to it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Can we not hear it read? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I shall object to its considera- 
tion unless I ean be informed as to what the resolution provides. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the resclu- 
tion. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 

Whereas the value of finished manufactures is becoming a rapidly 
increasing proportion of the value of all exports, being 35 per cent 
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of the value of all exports in the fiscal year 1925 and 41.6 per cent 
in 1926, while the value of crude foodstuffs and food animals exported 
fell from 10.1 per cent in 1925 to 5.4 per cent in 1926, and the value 
of other crude material exported fell from 29.3 per cent of the value 
of all exports in 1925 to 28 per cent in 1926, a reduction of $100,- 
130,000 ; and l l 

Whereas the value of crude materials imported is constantly increas- 
ing, being 36.4 per cent of the value of all imports in 1925 and 42.7 
per cent of the value in 1926, an increase of $453,333,000, while the 
value of finished manufactures imported fell from 21 per cent of the 
value of all imports in 1925 to 20 per cent in 1926; and 

Whereas it is apparent that a continuation in the reduction of the 
proportionate value and volume of exports of crude foodstuffs and raw 
material produced on farms, such as cotton, will materially injure 
agriculture, and that our present fiscal and foreign investment policies 
may have resulted in such reduction: Now therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Secretary of Commerce be requested to inform 
the Senate what means, if any, are being used by that department, 
through the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce and other- 
wise, to stimulate the export of finished manufactures and the impor- 
tation of crude materials, and that the Secretary of State be requested 
to inform the Senate to what extent, if any, members of the Diplomatic 
and Consular Service are working on similar lines. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I have no objection to the - 
present consideration of the resolution. 

The resolution was considered and agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 


OIL LANDS AND CONCESSIONS IN MEXICO 


Mr. NORRIS. There is another resolution coming over from 
a previous day which I should like to have considered by the 
Senate at this time—Senate Resolution 330. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays the resolution be- 
fore the Senate. 

The Secretary read Senate Resolution 330, submitted by Mr. 
Norris on January 21, 1927, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of State be requested to give the Senate 
the following information: . 

1. The names of American individuals and American corporations 
owning or claiming oil concessions in Mexico; and if the names of all 
such persons and corporations are not known to the department, then 
give the names of those that are known. 

2. What individuals or corporations, if any, have accepted the law or 
constitution of Mexico relating to oil concessions. 

8. The names of American persons or corporations so owning or 
claiming oil concessions in Mexico that have refused to accept the 
Mexican law or constitution applying to such concessions. 

4. Has the department given any advice or instructions to any of 
such American persons or corporations, and, if so, what instructions or 
advice has been given? 

5. Supply the Senate with copies of all correspondence between the 
department or any of its officials and any of such persons or corpora- 
tions so owning or claiming oil concessions in Mexico. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I desire to offer some amend- 
ments. I wish the clerk would note them. 

On page 1, line 4, after the word “oil,” insert the words 
“lands or oil.” 

On the same page, line 8, after the word “corporations,” in- 
sert the words “ foreign to Mexico.” 

In line 9, after the word “oil,” at the end of the line, insert 
the words “lands and oil.” 

In line 12, after the word “ oil,” insert the words “lands or 
oil.” 

And on page 2, line 6, after the word “ oil,” 
“ands or oil.” 

I think; since the Senate has taken no action on the resolu- 
tion, that I am entitled to modify it in accordance with my 
suggestions. 

Mr. CURTIS. There is no objection to those amendments. 
After they are disposed of I want to offer some further amend- 
ments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendments 
suggested by the Senator from Nebraska will be agreed to. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I desire to suggest an amend- 
ment in the resolving provision of the resolution, to insert, after 
the word “ requested,” in line 1, the words “if not incompatible 
with the public interest.” In view of the delicate situation 
that exists, I think those words ought to be added. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I am not going to object to 
those words, because I know they usually go in communications 
addressed to the Department of State or the President. The 
only reason why I did not put them in was that I did net want 
to suggest a defense to the Secretary of State for not answering 
the resolution. I have no objection to the insertion of the 
words, however. 


insert the words 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
will be agreed to. 

Mr. CURTIS. Now, I suggest, 
word “concessions,” the insertion of the words 
based upon rights acquired prior to May 1, 1917.” 

Mr. LENROOT. May the resolution be stated as it would 
then read? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state that por- 
tion of the resolution as proposed to be amended. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


2, What individuals or corporations foreign to Mexico, if any, have 
accepted the law or constitution of Mexico relating to oil lands and 
oil concessions or titles based upon rights acquired prior to May 1, 
1917. 


Mr. NORRIS. I have no objection to that amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I should like to have read the 
portion of the resolution which embodies the first amendment 
offered by the Senator from Kansas. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of State be requested, if not incom- 
patible with the public interest, to give the Senate the following infor- 
mation 


Mr. WILLIS. That is sufficient. That is what I wanted to 
call attention to. It seems to me very desirable that that 
phrase be in the resolution. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ne- 
braska accept another amendment in the first paragraph, so 
that it will read: 


. The names of American individuals and American corporations own- 
ing or claiming oil lands or oil concessions in Mexico claimed to have 
been acquired prior to May 1, 1917. 


I think that is what the Senator is getting at. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no objection; but I suggest to the 
Senator instead of “claimed” that he use the word “ alleged.” 

Mr. LENROOT. Very well. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. LENROOT. Let that amendment be inserted after the 
word “ Mexico.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, the resolution 
as prepared would not include information respecting American 
persons who are the owners of stock in corporations incor- 
porated under the laws of Mexico, and which corporations may 
have accepted the conditions of the Mexican constitution. I 
merely point that out. It might be desirable to change the 
resolution in that respect or it might not. 

Mr. NORRIS. I certainly have no objection to including 
that in the resolution, if the Senator will suggest an amend- 
ment to embody it. I am rather inclined to think it is a good 
suggestion. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Of course, one phase of these 
controversies relates to the interests of American citizens who 
own stock in Mexican corporations. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. And the information would 
be incomplete without including that aspect of the matter. I 
am not prepared at this time, however, to suggest the language 
that would be necessary to cover it. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator would like to put ‘that in I 
will let the resolution go over for a day, and we will have it 
reprinted as amended to-day. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I am not suggesting that it 
go over. I am merely making that suggestion to the author 
of the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the resolution 
as amended will be agreed to. 

The resolution, as agreed to, is as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of State be requested, if not incom- 
patible with the public interest, to give the Senate the following in- 
formation : 

1. The names of American individuals and American corporations 
owning or claiming oil lands or oil concessions in Mexico alleged to 
have been acquired prior to May 1, 1917; and if the names of all such 
persons and corporations are not known to the department, then give 
the names of those that are known. 

2. What individuals or corporations, foreign to Mexico, if any, have 
accepted the law or constitution of Mexico relating to oil lands and 


in line 10, page 1, after the 
“or titles 


the amend- 
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oil concessions or titles based upon rights acquired prior to May 1, 
1917. 

3. The names of American persons or corporations so owning or 
claiming oil lands or oil concessions in Mexico that have refused to 
accept the Mexican law or constitution applying to such concessions. 

4. Has the department given any advice or instructions to any of 
such American persons or corporations; and if so, what instruction 
or advice has been given? 

5. Supply the Senate with copies of all correspondence between the 
department, or any of its officials, and any of such persons or cor- 
porations so owning or claiming oil lands or oil concessions in Mexico. 


SEED GRAIN LOAN BILL 

Mr. NORBECK obtained the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that Senate bill 5082 be taken up. It is a seed grain loan bill, 
to provide for Government loans to be limited to the crop- 
failure area. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? The Chair hears none. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to 
consider the bill (S. 5082) authorizing an appropriation of 
$6,000,000 as a loan to farmers in the crop-failure area of the 
United States for the purchase of feed and seed grain, said 
amount to be loaned under the rules and regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, with amendments. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, does the bill include sugar-beet 
seed? There has been a complete failure in that industry out 
our way, but we are not asking for aid. We take care of our 
own. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment, in the nature of a 
substitute, offered by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
NORBECK] will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The Senator from South Dakota offers 
the following amendment in the nature of a substitute: 

Whereas Senate bill 5082 and House bill 15973 are identical in text 
as originally introduced and approved by. the Secretary of Agriculture ; 
and i 

Whereas each of said bills has been favorably reported by the Agri- 
cultural Committees of each House, the differences being that the House 
Committee on Agriculture has amended this legislation by enlarging 
the scope of said bill and authorizing an increase in appropriation, the 
original authorization being $6,000,000, for furnishing seed grain and 
feed in certain areas, which authorization the House committee in- 
creased by $2,000,000, principally for the purpose of furnishing ferti- 
lizers in other areas: 

Therefore, in order to make S. 5082 conform as nearly as possible to 
H. R. 15973, as now appears on the House Calendar, the following 
amendment is proposed in the nature of a substitute for S. 5082 as re- 
ported and now pending before the Senate: Strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert the following: 

“That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized, for the crop 
of 1927, to make advances or loans to farmers in the drought and 
storm stricken areas of the United States where he shall find that spe- 
cial need for such assistance exists for the purchase of wheat, oats, 
corn, barley, and flaxseed, for seed purposes, of feed and fertilizer and, 
when necessary, to procure such seed, feed, and fertilizers and sell 
same to such farmers. Such advances, loans, or sales shall be made 
upon such terms and conditions and subject to such regulations as the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall prescribe, including an agreement by each 
farmer to use the seed and fertilizer thus obtained by him for crop 
production. A first Hien on the crop to be produced from seed and 
fertilizer obtained through a loan, advance, or sale made under this 
section shall, in the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture, be 
deemed sufficient security therefor. The total amount of such advances, 
loans, or sales to any one farmer shall not exceed the sum of $300. All 
guch advances or loans shall be made through such agencies as the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall designate. For carrying out the purposes 
of this act there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $8,000,- 
000, to be immediately available: Provided, That of said amount not 
more than $1,500,000 shall be used for loans, advances, or sales for 
fertilizer in drought-stricken areas, and not more than $500,000 shall 
be used for loans, advances, or sales for fertilizer or fertilizer material 
or nursery stock in storm-stricken areas. 

“Sec. 2. That any person who shall knowingly make any false rep- 
resentation for the purpose of obtaining an advance, loan, or sale under 
this act shall, upon conviction thereof, be punished by a fine of not ex- 
ceeding $1,000 or by imprisonment not exceeding six months, or both. 


Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, on page 3, line 10, I move 
to amend by making that sum $600,000, and in line 12. before 
the word “stock,” to insert the words “and sugar cane.” 

Mr. NORBECK. What amount is the Senator asking to have 
added? 


Mr. BROUSSARD. One hundred thousand dollars. The 
purpose is to permit the Secretary to expend what is neces- 
sary of the $100,000 for the purpose of making loans to farmers 
in the area in Louisiana where, during the great hurricane 
last year, practically all the sugar cane was wiped out. 

Mr. NORBECK. I do not know that I shall have any objec- 


tion to this amendment; it is comparatively a small one. I- 


want to call attention to the fact that the Committee on Agri- 
culture held hearings on this matter, and the bill was so writ- 
ten as to apply only to the crop-failure areas of the United 
States. As originally introduced, it called for $6,000,000, to 
be used for seed and feed in the grain districts. People from 
certain cotton belts who had suffered from crop failure last 
year appeared before the House committee and asked that a 
million and a half dollars be added to help them get in next 
year’s crop. The committee of the House held some hearings 
on that, and agreed to it. A request also came from farther 
south, from the fruit district, which has suffered severely from 
storms. They asked that $500,000 be included to take care of 
them. The committee went into the matter carefully, and 
accepted that. Therefore the bill framed in the House, and as 
it is now pending on the House Calendar, calls for $6,000,000, 
to which $2,000,000 has been added through the two amend- 
ments to which I have referred. 

Mr. MOSES. Did anybody raise a voice in behalf of New 
England—— 

Mr. NORBECK. No one has reported a crop failure from 
that section. 

Mr. MOSES. Where severe cold weather frequently injures 
the fruit trees? I want to raise a voice now in behalf of New 
England, Mr. President. 

Mr. NORBECK. The Senator should have prepared his 
amendment and had it ready. 

Mr. MOSES. Oh, no; it can be offered here. 

Mr. McMASTER. New Hampshire was here a short time 
ago asking for relief, the Senate will remember. They had a 
fire in New Hampshire. i % 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Louisiana 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr, BROUSSARD. I yield. 

Mr. NORBECK. I want to say that the attention of the 
committee of the Senate was not called to the situation in 
Louisiana, which seems to be unusual. The request of the 
Senator, however, is based on a desire for relief on account of 
a condition where the people are suffering from an absolute 
crop failure. I am perfectly willing to accept that one amend- 
- ment, with the understanding that I can not accept any mcre 
amendments. ` 

Mr. MOSES. The senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot] 
tells me that there has been a failure of the sugar-beet crop in 
his State, and something ought to be done there. 

Mr. NORBECK, The Senator from New Hampshire is a 
good entertainer, and we enjoy his contributions, but if he will 
give us a little time to talk, it will help us out greatly. 

Mr. MOSES. I have not taken any time. 

Mr. NORBECK. I want to say that crop failure is not the 
only reason for making this request. The appeal is due to the 
fact that the long-continued depression in our section of the 
country has broken down banks, and the farmers can not borrow 
money anywhere. If they could, they would not be here asking 
for any loans. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, I wish to say that my 
people did not know anything about this bill, nor did I. I 
do not think any member of the delegation from my section 
knew about the hearings, because they did not cover any crops 
in our section at all. But when the bill was discussed in the 
House word finally got down to our section through the press, 
and my attention was called to it. I immediately took the 
matter up, but the hearings had been closed. For that reason 
we did not present the evidence before the committee. But the 
amount asked is very small. I hope the chairman of the com- 
mittee will accept the amendment. 

Mr. NORBECK. I agree to it with the understanding that 
that will end the offering of amendments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 8 of the substitute, line 10, strike 
out “ $500,000 ” and insert “ $600,000.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In line 12, before the word “stock,” 
insert the words “and sugar cane.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I should like to ask whether 
it is considered by the friends of the farmers really advisable 
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to permit them to get into debt still further. We have heard 
a great deal about the fact that they can not pay their debts 
now; that they have borrowed too much money already. We 
have heard that during the war and thereafter, when the price 
of wheat was very high, when the price of their land went up, 
that they borrowed on the inflated valuations, and that the 
banks out there have been in great difficulties. We have heard 
that a great many banks have failed, due in part to lax bank- 
ing laws. I have read statements from some of the banking 
commissioners of some of the States that are asking for this 
relief, to the effect that most of the banks that have failed have 
loaned money to the directors of the banks and the officers of 
the banks, a practice that is not considered good banking in 
some of the older sections of the country. It seems to me that 
it is a mistake to encourage people to borrow more money when 
they have already borrowed more than they can pay. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no further amendment 
to be proposed as in Committee of the Whole, the bill will be 
reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, as I understand it, the 
second of the amendments proposed by the Senator from Lou- 
isiana, and agreed to, is not confined to Louisiana sugar cane. 
In Florida a great portion of the sugar cane was swept away 
by the hurricane last year. I take it that the amendment ap- 
plies to the sugar-cane industry wherever it may be found. 
‘There is nothing in the amendment limiting it to Louisiana, 
is there? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The amendment does not specify 
Louisiana. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I should like to ask how 
this amendment fits in with the so-called McNary-Haugen bill, 
which is now on the calendar, and how it affects the $250,- 
000,000 fund which it is hoped to create? 

Mr. NORBECK. This measure will not establish a balance 
between industry and agriculture. This is simply a little rem- 
edy for those sections which have suffered on account of crop 
failures. I want to say further that I think the Senator from 
Connecticut has an absolute misunderstanding as to the causes 
of the depression in the West. Instead of assuming that it is 
due to a lesser degree of intelligence on the part of the pub- 
lic, the bank officials, or the bank directors, I call his attention 
to the fact that a very large percentage of those people were 
bern and raised in New England. Our population is just as 
intelligent ang just as careful and just as experienced as 
though they came from the State of nutmegs. 

Furthermore, I desire to say a word about this everlasting 
talk about speculation, which ignores the fact that while there 
were areas of speculation, and while disaster came more espe- 
cially in those areas when the great depression swept over the 
whole West, there were a great many sections where there was 
no speculation. i 

That is not the important question, however. The big ques- 
tion is whether New England will permit agriculture to get the 
benefit of the same tariff of which New England gets the benefit. 
I refer the Senator from Connecticut to the industrial con- 
ference report, prepared a year ago in New York City. The 
group of men who prepared that report included men like Mr. 
Young, who, with the Vice President, went to Europe and helped 
straighten out the finances of Germany; the president of the 
General Electric Co., the president of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road, and half a dozen other distinguished business men, who 
found that the current income of the South Dakota farmer 
prior to deflation was $669, and that our farmers took a slump 
of 80 per cent. Labor took a reduction of 3 per cent, Indiana 
and Ohio farmers suffered somewhat, Pennsylvania and New 
York a very little, and the farmers of New England actually 
gained about 7 per cent in that period, while the farmers of 
my State suffered a deflation of 80 per cent. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Was not that due to diversified farming 
very largely? 

Mr. NORBECK. It is due to the high cost of operation. The 
high prices of other commodities have depreciated the farmers’ 
dollar to the point where his earnings have vanished until he 
gets no dividends on his investment and no wages for his labor. 

‘Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, may I be permitted to say 
that I did not intend in any way to reflect on the intelligence of 
the West. 

Mr. NORBECK. There has not been an argument against 
farm relief that has not started in by casting a reflection on 
the intelligence of our people. Evidently the idea is that the 
intelligence is all here in the East and that we have not man- 
aged our affairs just right. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I made no such reflection, but I did read a 
very interesting article last year in the Nation’s Business, 
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written by a professor of agricultural economics, not from any 
of the Eastern States but a man from Kansas, in which he gave 
a long aud very interesting analysis of what was the trouble 
with the financial situation in the West. It was from this 
gentleman, from this professor of the Kansas Agricultural Col- 
lege, that I was quoting a few moments ago. I made no attempt 
whatever to reflect on anyone’s intelligence, but sought to point 
out the fact that this professor of agricultural economics stated 
that the trouble was that the farmers out there had borrowed 
too much money on too little security, that there were too many 
banks, that the banks did not have enough capital, that they 
had not been careful enough in the way they loaned money, 
and that that was the reason they got into trouble, and that the 
farmer should begin at home. When I started speaking I asked 
the Senator if he would not tell us why more money should be 
loaned to people who already were deeper in debt than they 
could stand, and no answer has been made to that question 
as yet. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SACKETT. It may be the opinion that we should loan 
them money for the-same reason that we loaned money to Italy 
and France. 

Mr. NORBECK. Yes; to Italy and France and Great Britain, 
and so on. 

In the days when values were inflated the farmers were not 
careful, nor was anyone else, except those who could foresee 
what was going to happen to the farmers. If they had known 
the forces that were at work to break down agriculture, they 
would have been very careful. 

I just want to say to the Senator from Connecticut that the 
demand for this bill comes from those sections where the banks 
have closed, where no credit is available, and where last year’s 
crop was a failure. The land can not be planted unless they 
ean get the necessary funds to buy seed and feed. They will 
have to abandon the land or try to put in a crop. The question 
is, Shall they keep up the struggle? The Senator may be en- 
tirely right, but it does seem that we are reaching a point 
where a small group controls the situation. They manage, 
through business organizations and partly through Government 
agencies, to distribute the wealth of the country and to say to 
each class and each group what they may have. It may be that 
the Northwest has only a small chance to succeed, but we are 
still hopeful that the justice so often promised will be done, 

We want to stay by the land and build up the West, and want 
one more chance, put in one more crop, in the hope that it will 
be a good one. 

This is not a revolutionary thing. The Government has done 
it repeatedly. Most of the loans that have heretofore been 
made to farmers have been paid back, and if there is a good crop 
the loans made under this bill will be paid back, because the 
Government will have a first lien on the crops. 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, the other day the distin- 
guished Senator from Connecticut said that his State in times 
gone by actually produced wooden nutmegs, I presume to help 
when a catastropbe overcame the State. Of course, when 
anything like that happens to Connecticut they have a way out 
of their difficulty. It is a peculiar thing that when any un- 
usual. catastrophe happens in the West, or any other part of 
the country, and the people come here asking for relief, there 
are always certain New England Senators who oppose a propo- 
sition for relief, 

I hold in my hand here 62 pages of closely typewritten mat- 
ter enumerating the relief bills which the Congress of the 
United States has enacted in the past. These relief bills are 
not confined, either, to the United States, but I find here a 
$100,000,000 relief bill for Europe. I find here relief bills for 
Italy, for India, for Ireland, for China, for various South 
American Republics. In addition to that, there are hundreds 
of millions of dollars of relief bills for the railroads, and in 
addition to the railroads, Congress passed relief bill after re- 
lief bill for the contractors during the war, contractors who had 
made excess profits. Then, after Congress finished passing 
the bills for the relief of the contractors they passed a $500,000 
appropriation to get back some of the relief they had granted to 
those contractors who had made excess profits during the war. 

As to these New England Senators, I find here that there 
were two bills from Maine. Maine came down asking for relief 
a number of years ago. I find another relief bill here, asked 
on the part of New Hampshire. I find that in 1914 the grand 
old State of Massachusetts was down here asking for relief 
because of a fire over at Salem. 

I find that the State of New York, the richest State in the 
Union, a State which always looks with condescension upon 
Western States, was here at one time asking for relief. The 
State of Ohio, the State of Indiana, and the Western States, 

-and all the Southern States have been here, E 
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When the farmers of the country for the past 10 years have 
been working under an economic handicap, which is well known 
to the whole country and to every Member of the Senate, and 
after working under those discouraging conditions, a certain 
portion of them last year, in the springtime, sowed their crops 
and put in their entire summer’s work; when the autumn came, 
what did they have to show for their labor? They had only 
devastated fields. They did not have a dollar with which to 
pay their taxes and interest, not a dollar with which to support 
their families or maintain their children in school It seems 
to me that when a group of citizens of the country work under 
those discouraging conditions, and yet the following spring are 
willing again to assume the burden of endeavoring to raise the 
food that sustains and supports the lives of the Nation, Con- 
gress ought to give a gratuity instead of merely making them 
a loan. But the bill does not ask for any gratuity. It simply 
asks for a loan, and it does not seem to me that any Senator 
should desire to oppose a bill of that character. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I listened with very great 
interest, but with some trepidation, as the Senator went over 
the list of the States which had asked for aid from the Fed- 
eral Government whenever they got into trouble. I notice that 
he did not mention Connecticut. Perhaps it was out of con- 
sideration for me. 

Mr. McMASTER. The people of the State of Connecticut, 
I understand, produce in manufactured products an amount 
eqhal to the entire value of the wheat crop produced in the 
United States. They are able to produce that wealth only in 
one way, and that is through a sort of refined socialism, the 
tariff system, where they have been able to tax every con- 
sumer in the country, and because of that fact they have been 
able to produce that amount of wealth every year. There is 
no State in the Union that is more of an object of charity than 
is the State of Connecticut. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BINGHAM. If earnestness in stating a matter could 
make it so, the State of Connecticut certainly would be an 
object of charity. But when he started his remarks the Senator 
from South Dakota called attention to the fact that when 
Connecticut got into a difficult position its people proceed to 
exercise their own ingenuity in making something which they 
could sell at a profit. He seems to hold it against the people 
of the State of Connecticut that when they were in trouble, 
instead of coming to Washington and asking for aid, for a 
direct loan or a direct grant, they proceed to invent wooden 
nutmegs or other things which they might sell to their less 
sophisticated neighbors. Although our friends from the West 
do not seem to think we have any farming, as a matter of fact 
agriculture is our second largest industry, and more people in 
the State of Connecticut are engaged in agriculture than in 
anything else. The State of Connecticut has maintained for a 
long time and its farmers have maintained that when we get 
into trouble, when our crops fail, when our seed fails to come 
up, when we find we have bought the wrong seed, when the 
winter lasts too long and the spring frosts come, we do not 
come to Washington and ask for a loan or aid. We get busy 
and try to think how we can help ourselves. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Iam wondering why it is that other States 
can not do the same instead of thinking that the great Federal 
Government, which has adopted such paternalism, has got to 
aid whenever anybody is in trouble instead of working out 
one’s own salvation. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, the Senator from Connecti- 
cut made the statement that his State does not need to come 
and ask the aid of Congress for any bonus, but that the people 
work out their own problem. by their own ingenuity. I ask 
him whether he does not think that getting the tariff raised to 
protect them and give them a bonus was a pretty good exercise 
of ingenuity? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, the tariff, like the national 
defense, is for the protection of the whole country. There is 
nothing whatever to prevent a citizen of the State of Iowa, who 
desires to start the clothing business or to make knives or hard- 
ware or anything else, getting exactly the same benefit from 
the tariff that the citizens of Connecticut receive. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, may I state to the Senator from 
Connecticut, inasmuch as he was not here when the last tariff 
bill was written, that the agricultural sections in the present 
tariff bill were written by the farm bloc as it then existed. The 
bloc was accustomed to meet nightly either in the humble cot- 
tage of the junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. CAPPER], on Six- 
teenth Street, or in the even more humble cabin of the then 
senior Senator from Illinois, on Massachusetts Avenue extended, 
and then they came down here every morning telling us what 
had been decided on with reference to the tariff upon agricul- 
tural products. Those rates were put in the bill exactly as the 
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farm bloc framed them, and if the farmers are now complaining 
because they do not have adequate protection under the existing 
tariff act it is their own fault. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I want to suggest an amendment 
on page 2, line 6, after the word “seed ” to insert “and legume 
seed.” The reason why I ask this is that the great forage crop 
of the country now is derived from soy beans and different 
forms of legume, and it is perhaps as important as, or more 
important than, any other form of seed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Cu1er CLERK. On page 2, line 6, after the word “seed” 
insert the words “ and legume seed.” 

Mr. NORBECK. I am willing to accept the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from South Carolina. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I propose an amendment 
which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 2, in line 6, after the word “ pur- 
poses,” insert the words “for nursery stock.” 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. NORBECK. I will accept the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

Mr. STECK. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Senator 
a question. I did not hear him enumerate the different States 
‘which it is claimed the bill would benefit. Did he include 
Iowa in the list? 

Mr. NORBECK. It includes the drought-stricken area of 
the United States and the crop-failure areas. That is why 
Iowa was not included. 

Mr. STECK. I do not admit that Iowa is included in either 
of those classes, but I believe that the Iowa farmer is 
entitled——— 

Mr. NORBECK. He is in the same fix as any other farmer. 
There is no State mentioned in the bill. 

Mr. STECK. The Iowa farmer is entitled to assistance as 
much as the farmer of any other State or any other part of the 
United States. It is my opinion that if the bill is going to be 
passed, as it apparently is, it should be a general bill. 

Mr. NORBECK. It is general. 

Mr. STECK. I deny that it is general. In order to make 
it so, I move as an amendment that there be stricken out, on 
page 2, in line 8, the words “drought and storm stricken.” 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I must object to the amend- 
ment, because it would entirely ruin the whole purpose of the 
bill. It would put the Government in the business of furnish- 
ing seed to everybody, whether they had any crop failure or not. 
- Mr. McNARY. May we have the question stated with refer- 
ence to the amendment offered by the Senator from Iowa? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 2, line 3, strike out the words 
“ drought and storm stricken,” so as to read “loans to farmers 
in the areas of the United States.” 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, of course, that would destroy 
the bill. I would not want to pass a bill which would afford 
relief neither to the general farm situation nor to a particular 
farm situation. That suggestion could not be carried out, in 
my judgment, at all. Moreover, the bill could not be passed if 
the amendment were agreed to.’ 

Mr. STECK. Just a word of explanation. The Senator in 
charge of the bill, of course, realizes that we have many 
farmers in Iowa who have been compelled to sell all of the 
crops they have raised and who have not any seed left over, 
who will have to go into the market and purchase seed, and 
whose financial condition is such that they can not borrow the 
money from any bank in Iowa to do it. I think it would be a 
great help to a large part of the farmers of Iowa. 

Mr. BORAH. It may be that we ought to legislate generally 
in regard to farm relief, and I understand we are going to do so 
very shortly, but to write a blanket clause here undertaking to 
apply this particular kind of legislation to the entire farm 
situation means, of course, that the bill” would be utterly 
worthless. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment submitted by the Senator from Iowa. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President, I offer the amendmen 
which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. | 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 2, line 5, insert, after the word 
“wheat,” the word “cotton” and a comma. 

On page 3, line 7, strike out “$8,000,000” 
“ $15,000,000.” 


and insert 
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On page 3, line 8, strike out “$1,500,000” and insert 
“ $2,500,000.” 

On page 3, line 12, after the word “ areas,” insert the follow- 
ing: “ Provided further, That of said amount $6,000,000 shall 
be used for loans and advances to farmers producing cotton.” 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, of course I do not care to take 
issue with a colleague coming from the same section and know- 
ing something of the conditions that exist, but I think the 
amendment regarding the purchase of cottonseed is ill advised. 
We are suffering from a plethora of cottonseed now. I would 
hike to see a law, if we could invoke one—and, of course, I do 
not mean it seriously—providing some way to restrict the sale 
of cottonseed.. It might be beneficial to do that rather than 
to increase the purchase of cottonseed. I do not think there 
is rind need for any appropriation for the purchase of cotton- 
seed. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President, I am surprised and 
astounded that the Senator from South Carolina, who has been 
such a friend of the cotton farmers of the South, opposes my 
amendment. It is true that we have a surplus of cotton in 
the country, but that surplus of cotton has impoverished the 
cotton farmers of the South. It may be that the State of 
South Carolina is enjoying such wonderful prosperity that 
her farmers have plenty of money and can buy all the seed 
necessary for the planting of cotton. But in the State which 
I have the honor to represent in part in the Senate there are 
thousands of cotton farmers who need financial assistance 
as badly as do the wheat and corn farmers of the Northwest. 

I am in sympathy with this legislation. But why not take 
care of the cotton farmers of the South who need this assist- 
ance much more than do the wheat or corn growers of the 
Northwest? 

Mr. President, the argument made by the Senator from South 
Carolina is not sound, because we know that so much cotton 
is going to be planted in the South this year; thousands of 
the farmers who plant this cotton must buy the seed; and 
many must borrow money at high rates of interest with which 
to purchase the seed. Why not include cottonseed in this meas- 
ure, so that our people may be given relief at the same time 
that relief is given to the wheat and corn growers of the North- 
west? I sincerely trust that the Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. SmirH] will withdraw his objection to my amendment 
and that the author of the bill will accept it. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I am so anxious that some relief 
be given to the drought-stricken regions of this country that I 
do not like to hear even an intimation of anything being put 
into the bill that is not pertinent to the suffering to which these 
people are subjected. As to the item of cottonseed, every man 
in the cotton-growing States knows that there is no difficulty 
whatever in securing cottonseed. The price of grains which 
produce foodstuffs is high and those grains are scarce. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President, will the Senator from South 
Carolina yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Do I understand the Senator from South 
Carolina to take the position that there is a shortage of wheat 
in this country? 

Mr. SMITH. There is a shortage of seed wheat in certain 
sections, the price of such wheat is high, and I take the word 
of those who represent the grain-growing States to the effect 
that the farmers there are not able to buy and pay for the Seed. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMITH. If the Senator will allow me, now that he has 
asked me that question as to ordinary seed, such as is enum- 
erated in this bill, let me say that one of the great legumes of 
the South, the ordinary pea, several years ago was Selling for 
50 cents a bushel, while last year it sold as high as $5 a 
bushel, while the price »of a certain form of the soy bean, 
which is wonderfully drought resistant, went as high as $10 
a bushel. So there were thousands of acres of land that could 
have been seeded down to feed stuffs for animals, for the 
fattening of both cattle and hogs, that were absolutely left fal- 
low because of the inability of those who would otherwise have 
sown to purchase the seed. 

As to cottonseed, however, there is absolutely a plethora. 
The fact of the business is, as I said a moment ago, I should be 
delighted to know that a great many of our cotton farmers—the 
big planters—could not get sufficient seed to sow their enormous 
acreage. i 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President, will the Senator from South 
Carolina yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Is it not a fact that there is a surplus 
of wheat in the country to-day, that that surplus has impov- 
erished the wheat growers of the Northwest? Are we not 
going to undertake to pass farm-relief legislation within the 
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next few days so that we can take care of this surplus of 
wheat? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes, Mr. President; but, so far as that is con- 
cerned, I take it that the wheat growers in certain sections 
have made a crop failure. Even though some sections have 
produced so abundantly as to make a surplus; others, whose 
lands are peculiarly adapted to grain growing, have not grown 
sufficient, perhaps, for their own needs. That is a matter for 
them to determine. I am speaking about the section which 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. MAYFIELD] and I in part repre 
sent; and I will state here, without fear of successful contra- 
diction, that there is no need for any appropriation, either 
State or national, for the purchase of cottonseed for the seed- 
ing of the next crop. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President, do I understand the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina to take the position that every farmer 
in the South who intends to plant cotton this year is in a 
position to finance himself and does not need this low rate of 
interest? 

Mr. SMITH. Oh, no, Mr. President. I am not going to 
allow the Senator to distort what I have said in any such 
manner. What I am saying is that there is no farmer in the 
cotton-growing States who can not, without any appropriation, 
get all the necessary seed for the purpose of planting cotton. 
That is what I am saying. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Then the Senator intends to convey the 
idea that some one is going to give the farmer cottonseed. 

Mr. SMITH. I mean that neighbors in my community and 
in the Senator’s community often have a superabundance of 
seed. One bale of cotton will produce enough seed to plant 
from 30 to 35 acres. Farmers exchange seed. In case of dan- 
ger of frost the farmer will save seed enough to plant the 
second time, but if no frost comes he will have seed in suffi- 
cient abundance to let a neighbor have some in exchange for 
something else. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. How many acres of wheat will 1 bushel 
of seed wheat sow? 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator from Texas will have to ask the 
wheat growers that question. I do not live in the wheat- 
growing region; neither.is wheat grown to a great extent in 
the section in which the Senator from Texas lives. I am not 
informed as to the growing of wheat. I am willing, however, 
to cooperate with Senators in getting relief along the essential 
lines of foodstuffs for man and feedstuffs for animals, and I 
know that in the drought-stricken regions there is necessity 
for aid to farmers to enable them to purchase the seeds that 
will add to our food supply. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina? 

Mr. SMITH. Certainly. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I can see no objection to putting in the 
word “cottonseed ” in order to take care of the situation where 
emergencies exist, especially in view of the statement of the 
Senator from South Carolina that such assistance is not needed. 
If it shall not be needed, it will cost nobody anything. How- 
ever, if it is needed, why not take care of it and put in the 
word ‘cottonseed ” ? 

I am in favor of that portion of the amendment; but I think 
it is a mistake to load the bill down with an additional appro- 
priation. While I am interested in the amendment of the 
Senator from Texas, I think we ought not to do that. I do not 
believe it will be necessary to increase the appropriation should 
we add the word “ cottonseed,” because I do not think that it 
will require a great expenditure to supply such cottonseed as 
the conditions may justify being supplied by the department. 

I should like that part of the amendment to be retained; I 
think it ought to go in the bill. I do not believe it is going to 
impose any tax on this appropriation really to put in the word 
“ cottonseed ”; I think in fairness it ought to go in, because 
there may be some localities where it is going to be quite 
important to provide cottonseed. 

Cottonseed is quite a valuable product. The seed out of a 
bale of cotton is sometimes worth as much as a bale of cotton 
itself, and costs quite as much. So that it takes considerable 
money to buy seed. Cottonseed is no longer thrown over the 
land and used as fertilizer; it is no longer a nuisance and in 
the way, but it is very valuable for the oil and the cottonseed 
meal that are contained in it, and it costs a good deal of money 
to buy cottonseed. 

So, while I doubt that there will be any need to draw on this 
fund for that purpose or that drought conditions affect the 
cotton area, yet I would be in favor of putting in the word 
“ cottonseed,” though not of increasing the appropriation. 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator has already said that he doubts 
very much if there is any need for the use of it, but that there 
might be. I take it that we are legislating here for an unques- 
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tioned need which does exist in connection with the purchase 
and distribution of foodstuff seed in the drought-stricken areas. 
I do not think a similar condition exists in a single one of the 
drought-stricken regions in my State or Georgia to the extent 
that the farmers there would need to ask Government aid for 
the purchase of cottonseed. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President, I am not familiar with the 
conditions that exist in the State of South Carolina, but I am 
familiar with the conditions that exist in Texas. In the very 
cotton heart of Texas year before last we suffered the severest 
drought in the history of our State. The section of which I 
speak produces normally in the neighborhood of from a million 
to a million and a half bales of cotton. It never rained in that 
section for 12 months, and there were produced there less than 
100,000 bales of cotton. The cotton farmers in that area have 
not recovered from the effects of that terrible drought and they 
are in need of assistance just as badly as are the wheat and 
corn farmers. If the cotton farmers of South Carolina have 
been so blessed with favorable seasons that they do not need 
this assistance, they will not have to take it. As the Senator 
from Florida has pointed out, only those who need it can avail 
themselves of it. Why, then, Mr. President, should anyone 
oppose this amendment. I certainly trust that the amendment 
which I have offered will be adopted. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, as I understand the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Texas, unless the need is shown the 
money will not be used, and the amendment will not affect, 
therefore, the money appropriated for the use of the farmers of 
the Northwest, who are in great distress. I am in thorough 
sympathy with them. So I see no objection to the amendment, 
which may do good and will certainly do no harm. The cotton 
farmers will have to show that they are entitled to receive some 
of this fund; if they do not establish a bona fide case, they will 
not get any of it, the money will not be used, and it will not 
affect, as I understand, the appropriation that the Senator from 
South Dakota is seeking for the farmers of his State. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Sena- 
tor from Alabama that it is not for South Dakota alone, but 
there are several Northwestern States in the crop-failure area 
that are seeking the $6,000,000 which is still in the bill. Be- 
sides that, there has been incorporated in the bill so far 
$2,100,000 for other purposes. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, it is about that that I wished 
to ask a while ago. . 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. GEORGE. Is all this $6,000,000 to be expended in the 
States of the Northwest under this bill? 

Mr. NORBECK. I wish to say to the Senator from Georgia, 
in explanation, that the bill as originally introduced provided 
specifically the purposes for which the money was to be used, 
but did not confine it to any area except the crop-failure area. 
In that form it was agreed to in the Senate committee. 

The House committee, however, held hearings, and several 
gentlemen from Southern States came in, showed a bad con- 
dition in certain areas there, and asked for $2,000,000 to be 
used in those southern areas. The House committee agreed to 
that. Then I rewrote my bill and offered it as an amendment 
in the form of a substitute, including everything that the House 
committee had agreed to. 

Mr. GEORGE. I understand that. 

Mr. NORBECK. So, as the bill is pending now it is the 
same as the House bill. In other words, before the House 
committee those people were given just what they asked for, 
namely, $2,000,000. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, there is a matter about which 
I should like to make inquiry. What committee of the Senate 
considered this bill? l 

Mr. NORBECK. The Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 

Mr. GEORGE. Do I understand the Senator still to insist 
that even though his bill specifies no territory in which the 
money is to be expended for the benefit of farmers, yet it con- 
templates that $6,000,000 is going to be spent in two or three 
States in the Northwest? 

Mr. NORBECK.: I am simply telling what developed in the 
hearings On the House side. It was well understood that the 
$6,000,000 were for certain Northwest sections, but gentlemen 
from the Cotton States and the Citrus States came here and 
asked for $2,000,000 for those sections and got it. That is all 
I am trying to say. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not understand the bill to make pro- 
vision in accordance with its author’s own interpretation. The 
bill simply appropriates $8,000,000, and it appropriates all of 
that sum of money except $1,500,000 and $600,000, or $2,100,000, 
for certain specific purposes, namely— 
for the purchase of wheat, oat, corn, barley, and flax seed. 
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And now by amendment I understand at least one other kind | Simply asking that in fairness the $1,500,000 in line 8 should be 
of seed is provided for— increased to $2,500,000. a 

Mr. NORBECK. Does not the Senator think it would be 

for seed purposes, of feed and fertilizer, and, when necessary, to pro- | fairer to introduce his bill and let the A gricultural Committee 

cure such seed, feed, and fertilizers and sell same to such farmers. go into the needs of Georgia, and do it in just the same way as 


So you are simply proposing to appropriate $5,900,000 for cer- other sections have done? There is no one here that I can 
tain specific purposes, and you are proposing to appropriate think of who would be opposed to helping Georgia ; but, when 
$1,500,000 for a more restricted purpose, and an additional | We have proven up our case, to ask that we take part of our 
$600,000 for loans, advances, or sales of fertilizer or fertilizer | | i appropriation and put in there at the last minute, without 
material or nursery stock in the storm-stricken areas. going before the committee that handles the matter, I do not 


Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator ! think is reasonable. 
from Georgia—I do not think he was in the Chamber when the Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President, what does the Senator mean 


statement was made—that the half million dollars referred to | by the expression “proven up our case”? : 
Southeast who have suffered from frost. The $100,000 request | Committee and the matter was gone into. 

came from the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Broussard], and | Mr. MAYFIELD. What testimony was had before the com- 
was added to meet a situation there. | mittee except the Senator’s statement of the proposition? 


| 
| 
| 
| ; 
Mr. GEORGE. I understood that, yes; but what I wanted Mr. NORBECK. I will get the hearings for the Senator. 
| 
| 
| 


to question the Senator about, and what I want to ask him | There were quite a number of them. The Senator is a member 
about specifically, is this: of the committee, and he will remember what occurred. 


. : Mr. MAYFIELD. I was entirely satisfied with what the 
If this bill passes and becomes a law, then you will go before | 
the Secretary of Agriculture with the contention that the Senator from South Dakota said about the situation. The 


A ; sa ; a i Only hearings that I recall on this bill consisted of the Senator's 
$6,000,000 provided in this bill is to be used really in the given | statement that he needed it. 


| 
eee SE ee it to special purposes, anyhow. | ne Pe ere Oh, no; there were six or eight witnesses 
i ‘ . the committee. 
Mr. GEORGE. And then the $1,500,000 plus the $600,000, or | ‘ore : : 
$2,100,000, can be just as well used in the Northwest as it can Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, of course, I am not complain- 
tg ime ing that I am not a member of the Committee on Agriculture 


in the South. 3 > : 
and Forestry; but I do think that when I have no information 
Mr. NORBECK. Oh, no. about what is going on in that committee, and when for the 


Mr. GEORGE. It can under the bill. : first time my attention is drawn to a bill which has received a 
Mr. NORBECK. The hearing before the House committee | favorable report from that committee and is placed on the 


shows that that $2,000,000 was added for the purpose of taking | ealendar i 
care of matters in the South. They got just what they asked for. eee te EE E E ate pi ie ae an 

Mr. GEORGE. I was not present; I had no opportunity to | has been on the table for many days, and I am not asking that 
know that this matter was pending before a committee, not | the total appropriation carried in this bill be increased. I am 
being on the committee; and my understanding is that the | merely asking that the amount be increased that may be used 
$1,500,000 was added really to cover conditions existing in the | for loans, advances, or sales of fertilizer in the drought-stricken 
State of South Carolina. area. You have restricted it to $1,500,000. 

‘Mr. NORBECK. And Georgia, I think. l Mr. NORBECK. I hope the Senator will not say I have 
amendment to take care of the Georgia situation. just what they asked for. 

-~ Mr. NORBECK. If the Senator will refer to the hearings in Mr. GEORGE. That is in the bill as it now stands. I am 
the House, I think he will find that that drought area in that merely asking that that amount be increased to $2,500,000. 
country was intended to be covered by the $1,500,000. Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Georgia 

Mr. GEORGE. Would the Senator accept at least the por- yield to me? 
tion of the amendment offered by the Senator from Texas [Mr. The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Watson in the chair). 
MAYFIELD] that would increase the amount of $1, 500,000, found | Does the Senator from Georgia yield to the Senator from 
in line 8, to $2,500, 000? Maryland? 

Mr. NORBECK. I am not sure that I understand the Sena- Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 
tor from Georgia. Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, like all of us who were born 

Mr. GEORGE. I say, would the Senator accept the amend- | in the South, I have, of course, more or less familiarity with 
ment offered by the Senator from Texas—— farming conditions. It seems to me the trouble about this 

Mr. NORBECK. Oh, I could not accept it. amendment, to begin with, is that there is always a drought or 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not mean the whole amendment. storm of destructive proportions somewhere in the United 

Mr. NORBECK. I could not accept a substantial increase. | States every year of the world. Is an application to be made 
These expenditures of money are generally based upon a com- | to Congress for assistance every time there is a drought or a 
mittee hearing when those who ask for the expenditure come | cyclone or some meteorological disturbance in some region of 
in and prove their case. This morning I accepted an amend- the country? That is what I should like to ask, first of all. 
ment for $100,000 upon the statement of a Senator. Are the conditions, with which this amendment proposes to 

Mr. GEORGE. I am not asking the Senator to accept any | deal, of such a wholly abnormal, extraordinary nature that 
increase in the total amount, but merely to increase the amount | we have reason to believe that similar applications for relief 
specified in line 8 from $1,500,000 to $2,500,000. will not be made in the future? 

Mr. NORBECK. I want to say to the Senator, that if there Mr. GEORGE. I think that the conditions are so wholly 
is a situation in Georgia that calls for Government relief I | extraordinary in the South—for instance, in the storm area. 
should be pleased to help, but I do not like to have this bill Mr. BRUCE. In what respect, I should like to ask the 
butchered up here now. I want to add, further, that the | Senator from Georgia? Why does he think they are abnormal? 
$6,000,000 will not begin to take care of the Northwest situa- Mr. GEORGE. I think they are abnormal because of the 
tion; but it was hoped that, together with what they do | experience of that section—for instance, the storm that was 
locally, through the counties and otherwise, it will furnish sub- | suffered by the State of Florida. 
stantial relief, Mr. BRUCE. That was wholly abnormal, I grant you. 

Mr. GEORGE. The $2,500,000 would not begin to take care Mr. GEORGE. Wholly abnormal. The width of the storm 
of the situation in the South, as far as that goes. area, and the devastation wrought by the storm, were alto- 

Mr. NORBECK. I can understand that, but that is what | gether unprecedented in the South. 
they asked for. I suppose they figured that through other Mr. BRUCE. Yes; so far as Florida is concerned. I may 
agencies they would be able to do the rest. be not so well informed about the results of the recent hurri- 

Mr. GEORGE. I am asking now that this be done. I knew | cane in Florida; but I did not understand that that hurricane 
nothing about the pendency of this bill before any committee. | had wrought so ‘much destruction to the farms. As I read the 

Mr. NORBECK. This bill has been before the Senate for a | reports from Florida at the time, the destruction was largely 
month, and it has been on the calendar for a couple of weeks, | limited to urban devastation. 
and I have tried to bring it up here, and there have been Mr. GEORGE. The Senators from Florida of course would 
several objections to its consideration. It is not new. be in much better position than I to answer as to that; but I 

Mr. GEORGE. I knew about it when it appeared upon the | might say of my own knowledge that it was very destructive 
calendar here, and I immediately offered an amendment to | of the farms and the groves. 
cover the Georgia situation. I am not asking that you increase Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, not perhaps such farms 
the $8,000,000, the upset appropriation carried in the bil. I am |as the Senator from Maryland has been acquainted with, 


-where the staple crops are produced, but the truck farms, the 
farms where the early vegetables are raised. They were just 
swept over by the waters and practically destroyed. Those are 
important farms. We call them farms. The Senator might 
call them truck farms; but I refer to the farms where the early 
vegetables are produced. 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes; of course I know that growing garden 
products is one of the great industries of the country. 

Mr. FLETCHER. And the citrus groves also were swept 


over. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, if I may say so to the Senator 
from Maryland, I am not defending the general policy of legis- 
lation outlined in this bill. I am merely taking the bill as it is. 
It makes an appropriation for the purchase of seed and for 
the purchase of feed and fertilizer in the drought-stricken and 
storm-stricken areas of the United States. I am merely point- 
ing out to the Senate and to the author of the bill that he has 
provided only $1,500,000 of an appr &priation of $8,000,000 which 
by any construction of the bill could be applied to the drought- 
stricken areas in any part of the country except the North- 
western States. j 

Mr. BRUCE. In other words, the Senator very naturally 
thinks that if benevolent aid of this nature is to be extended 
by the Government, his region should receive a share of it. 

Mr. GEORGE. . I think so. - / 

Mr. BRUCE. And as we are by no means exempt from 
storms or droughts in Maryland, I am beginning to think about 
perhaps a portion of this amount might be applied to our neces- 
sities. . 

Mr. GEORGE. So it might, if the conditions there exist. 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes; we have droughts and we have storms. 

Mr. GEORGE. But in Florida in 1926 and in Georgia in 
1925 and 1926 we had an area that practically failed in its 
production—I do not mean the whole State, but a rather wide 
area—and it was unprecedented in the history of the State. 

‘Mr. BRUCE. Ought not the State of Georgia to be able to 
take care of that situation? Has it. not private capitalists 
and moneyed men enough to do so? It seems to me that there 
ought to be enough of them to come to the aid of their own 
peepie. Take the case of. Florida: Why, it was only a year ago 
that I heard the junior Senator from Florida (Mr. TRAMMELL] 
deliver the most glowing eulogy that I have ever in all my life 
heard delivered on the natural resources of any region. He 
pictured Florida as nothing less. than a great cornucopia over- 
flowing with abundance in every. form that. wealth can assume. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Then the storm came, ___ ai =, ok 
- Mr: BRUCE. That is to say, there was this enormous in- 
crease of bank deposits; there were these. tremendous strides 
that had been made in every province Of human activity. I was 
beginning to think that Florida was a sort of Golconda, had 
more wealth than Ormus or Ind ever possessed. Now, appar- 
ently, here comes Flerida more or less in forma pauperis, as I 
look at it, asking for a donation—for that is what it comes to— 
from the Federal Treasury. E peh 

I should like to ask, Why is it that the Maine farmer, the 
New Hampshire farmer, the Vermont farmer, the Massachu- 
setts farmer, the Rhode Island farmer, the Connecticut farmer 
is never seen in these halls asking for such aid? 

Mr. HEFLIN. They get their bonuses through the high 
protective tariff. 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes; and the Senator gets it, too, whenever he 
has an opportunity to get it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. May I call the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that only $500,000 out of this whole $8,000,000 is to go to 
any storm-stricken area. 

Mr. BRUCE. Storm-stricken area? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; $500,000 out of the whole $8,000,000. 

Mr. BRUCE. Then there is all the more reason why you 
should not be so eager to get it. The point I am trying to make 
is that this sort of legislation is utterly destructive of the prin- 
ciple of human self-reliance, which is the basis on which the 
greatness and prosperity of this country has been built up. 

Consider the State of Vermont, a State with a barren soil, a 
State with a most inclement climate, a State of farmers in the 
main. What do we find? If I am not mistaken, we find there 
larger savings-bank deposits per capita than in any other State 
of the Union. So it is with the New England States generally. 
It is because of their thrift, their economy, their self-denial, 
their old American habits of self-reliance that the people of 
those States are not found here asking for subsidies from the 
Government for agriculture in any of its forms. 

Once that was true of the South. It was not until recent 
years, not until it became infected with this spirit of depend- 
ence on the Government, which is so manifest in the Northwest, 
that anybody ever heard of the southern people asking for 
benevolent aid of this kind from the Treasury of the United 
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States. It looks to me as if the whole manly fiber of the people 
in certain portions of the United States was undergoing a 
process of melancholy deterioration. 

Mr. NORBECK. Is that due to the Volstead Act? 

Mr. BRUCE. No. If there were no Volstead Act there would 
be a market for millions and millions of dollars of cereals raised 
in the West and Northwest for which there is no market now. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Geor- 
gia yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. BRUCE. I understood the Senator to yield to me. 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, on behalf of a limited sec- 
tion in Florida, a limited area only, which was stricken by the 
storm last year, in the consideration of a measure in the Sen- 
ate for the purpose of assisting farmers throughout the country 
who have been unfortunate, we have asked that that section be 
recognized in that limited area where the storm did a great 
deal of damage. Of course, that is not a condition that exists 
generally throughout my State. Florida does not come as a 
pauper. We have, generally speaking, a prosperous condition’ 
in our State, and the future holds great opportunities and possi- 
bilities, just as it did one year ago, when I made some remarks 
in regard to Florida. But we have in this particular locality 
farmers who have suffered, and they need assistance. We have 
come, in the consideration of this subject, and I have proposed 
an amendment in the Senate, as an amendment was proposed in 
the House, asking that those people be recognized in this 
beneficence and in this assistance that is to be offered by the 
Federal Government. 

Too often, I think, when farmers ask for relief or assistance 
at the hands of Congress, some one is ready to impute to them 
pauperism, and begging and pleading for charity. I find, how- 
ever, that in most instances, if another class of American citi- 
zens come before Congress asking for assistance and relief, -it 
is a very righteous cause, and it is contended that contributions 
should be made. . 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President; may I ask the Senator what 
class that is? BC o y 

Mr. TRAMMELL. .We have not. time to discuss it.. .I. do 
not want to take up the time. I know that following. the war, 
for instance, the Federal Government. took upon its shoulders 
the. maintaining and the financing and the carrying on of the 
railroads of this country, extending .to them credit upon. very. 
low rates -of interest.- It took upon itself the matter of adjust- 


ing contracts of every kind and character.. _ ee Ei O 
- Mr. BRUCE. The Senator does not think the. Government 
did that out of love of the railroads? . It did that for the public 
welfare; it did it for the promotion of the public interests. that 
cluster. about transportation. ee ees . l 

Mr. TRAMMELL. We do this for the public welfare. The 
public welfare of this country depends more greatly upon agri- 
culture and the success of the farmers of the country than upon 
any other class. . a. a 5 

Mr. BRUCE., I agree with the Senator absolutely. 

. Mr. TRAMMELL. It is dealing with a basic industry.. 

- Mr. BRUCE. But the success of agriculture depends on the 
self-reliant spirit of the farmer, not upon Government sub- 
sidies and subventions and bonuses and gratuities and what 
not. They have no effect except to impair his morale. a 

Mr. TRAMMELL. If that is true, then the public utilities 
can depend upon their self-reliance and their own resources 
instead of coming to the Government and asking for the Govern- 
ment’s assistance. e 

I did not desire to interrupt the Senator from Georgia. 
thank him very much. 

Mr. BRUCE. I will not interrupt the Senator any further. 
I made my point. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I am renewing most respect- 
fully my request to the author of this bill, and am asking if he 
will not accept the amendment. 

Mr. McNARY. May we have the amendment reported? 

Mr. GEORGE. `: The amendment was offered by the Senator 
from Texas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The Senator from Georgia asks that on 
page 3, “ $1,500,000 ” be stricken out and that there be inserted 
“ $2,500,000.” 

Mr. GEORGE. I offer that as an amendment to the Senatoyr’s 
amendment. 

Mr, MAYFIELD. That is the third paragraph in my amend- 
ment. Why not vote on these paragraphs separately? 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I note the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call the roll. 
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I had asked the Chair if we could not vote on these paragraphs 
separately, and I had the floor, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair must state to the 
Senator from Texas that the roll call was proceeding. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. When a Senator has the fioor, can another 
Senator rise and note the absence of a quorum? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That makes no difference. The 
roll call will proceed. 

The legislative clerk resumed and concluded the call of the 
roll, and the following Senators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Frazier Lenroot Robinson, Ind. 
Bayard George McKellar Sackett 
Bingham Gerry McLean Schall 
Blease Gillett McMaster Sheppard 
Borah Glass McNar Shortridge 
Bratton Goff Mayfield Smith — 
Broussard Gooding Means Smoot 
ruce Hale Metcalf Steck 

Cameron Harris Moses Stephens 
Capper Harrison Neely Stewart 
Caraway Hawes Norbeck Trammell 
Couzens Heflin Norris Tyson 
Curtis Howell Nye adsworth 
Dale Johnson Oddie Walsh, Mass. 
Deneen Jones, N. Mex. Overman Walsh, Mont. 
Dill Jones, Wash. epper Warren 
Edge Kendrick Phipps Watson 
Ernst Keyes Pine Weller 
Ferris King Reed, Pa. Wheeler 

- Fletcher La Follette Robinson, Ark. Willis 


. The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty Senators have answered to 
their names. There is a quorum present. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. MAYFIELD]. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, it is hardly necessary for me 


to say anything at present with reference to this amendment, 


beeause the hour of 2 o’clock is imminent, and I shall have to 
stop almost before I begin. I-certainly could not commence, 
within a space of three minutes, to give full scope to the 
earnest objections which I have-to this amendment. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRUCE. I yield. — 

‘Mr. STEWART. I might suggest that three minutes would 


be more’ time than the’ Senator would require to tell what he- 


knows about it. 

Mr. BRUCE. I am afraid that if I should cóndait with the 
Senator from-Iowa I would know still less. I not only would 
know still less, but what I did learn would be of such ‘a per- 
verted and useless character that I could not derive the slight- 
est advantage from it. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President—— 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the- Senator from Maryland: 


yield further to the Senator from Iowa? 
Mr. BRUCE. The Senator has had his day in court, and 


I have had mine, and I would rather go on with my statement, 


and when I conclude he can‘reply to me. 


Mr. President, if there were anything extraordinary, truly 


extraordinary, about the: conditions that are supposed to make 
an urgent appeal to the generosity of this Government under 
the provisions of this bill, I should support the bill. 

Some years ago there was a fearful drought in the State of 
New Mexico, a drought of an unprecedented and unparalleled 
nature. As we all know, New Mexico is not one of the wealthi- 
est States of the Union. Under such conditions as those I 
might be willing to give my assent to governmental aid, such 
as is contemplated by this bill. 


BUSINESS OF THE SESSION 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 2 o’clock having ar- 
rived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, 
House bill 11768, the milk bill. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I desire to propose an unani- 
mous-consent agreement, which I ask may be read at the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

It is agreed by unanimous consent that at the conclusion of the 
morning hour to-day the Senate proceed to the consideration of the 
bill (S. 4808) to establish a Federal farm board to aid in the orderly 
marketing and in the control and disposition of the surplus of agri- 
cultural commodities, and continue its consideration until the calendar 
day of Monday, February 7, 1927, at 1 o’clock p. m., after which hour 
no Senator shall speak more than once nor longer than 15 minutes upon 
the said bill or upon any amendment proposed thereto; that at not later 
than the hour of 4 o’clock p. m., on said day, the Senate proceed to vote, 
without further debate, upon any amendment that may be pending 
or upon any amendment that may be offered, and upon the said bill 
through the regular parliamentary stages to its final disposition; that 
immediately thereafter the Senate proceed to the consideration of the 
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motion heretofore made by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
PEPPER] that the Senate recede from certain of its amendments and 
concur in the amendments of the House of Representatives to certain 
other Senate amendments and the Senate amendment to the title of 
the bill H. R. 2, the so-called McFadden-Pepper banking bill; that after 
the hour of 1 o’clock p. m., on the calendar day of Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 9, 1927, no Senator shall speak more than once nor longer than 
15 minutes upon any one of said House amendments or any amendment 
that it may be in order to propose thereto, or upon any motion in 
relation thereto; that at not later than the hour of 4 o’clock p. m., - 
on said last-named calendar day, the Senate proceed to vote, without 
further debate, upon the said motion; or, if the same be divided, upon 
the various branches thereof or any motion made in relation thereto: 

Provided, That nothing in this agreement shall be regarded as a nulli- 
fication or modification in any wise of the unanimous-consent agreement 
entered into on February 2, 1927, providing for a final vote upon 
Senate Resolution 336, relative to tax-reduction legislation, and House 
bill 11768, the so-called milk bill, and when the hours fixed for the 
consideration of the respective measures arrive, any other measure 
under consideration by the Senate, if any, shall be temporarily laid 
aside in order that said agreements may be carried out. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the rule the clerk will call 
the roll to establish the presence of a quorum. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, before that is 
done let me say that if the Senator from Oregon will except 
appropriation bills from the.effect of the agreement, I will have 
no objection myself. We can not put off appropriation bills so long. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, the time limit 
for the consideration of the two bills in the proposed unani- 
mous-consent agreement is so short that it would not be prac- 
ticable, in my judgment, to permit the consideration of appro- 
priation bills until after the ‘disposition of the two measures 
under the agreement. 

Mr. McNARY. Precisely the thought which I sitectained: 
has been well expressed by the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. May I ask the Senator if he 
has conferred with the chairman of the Committee on Appro- 


priations? 


Mr. McNARY. No; I have not. — 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Presideat, if the Senator rae Oregon 
will yield, I can make an explanation. 

Mr. McNARY. Very well. i 

Mr. LENROOT. I may say to the Senator from Washington, l 
the chairman óf the Committee ‘on ‘Appropriations . not being. 
here at the moment, that during the Senator’ s absence the“ 
matter was discussed in committee this morning and the com-. 
mittee were unanimously of the ‘opinion that.if we could have 
some evening sessions for the consideration of appropriation: 


‘| bills it would riot need to interfere with this agreement, and 


that we could probably pass the’ appropriation bills at the 


evening sessions, 


Mr. JONES of Washington. But the. agreement does not 
cover evening sessions. — 

Mr. LENROOT. I was going to suggest that it should not 
cover evening sessions. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I did not kno. the character of 
the unanimous consent. I havé not had an opportunity to con 
fer with the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, 
who, of course, is primarily responsible to see that the appro- 
priation bills go through. I do not want to interfere except in 
the interest of the appropriation bills. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor from Oregon yield to me to make a further suggestion? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The time proposed for the 
final vote on the banking bill is next Wednesday. That is only 
five legislative days and surely that will not interfere with the 
passage of appropriation bills if they are ready for consideration. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The bills have to go into confer- 
ence and be dealt with there, the Senator must remember. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

Mr. McNARY. I yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CURTIS. Why could we not have a unanimous-consent 
agreement to consider appropriation bills to-morrow night? 
There would probably be no objection to that arrangement. I 
do not think there is any controversy over the two appropria- 
tion bills which are ready for consideration. 

. Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I am disposed to go along with 
the consent agreement, but, of course, what I am interested in. 
more particularly is another measure or other measures. I am 
not so much interested in these particular measures as I am 
that we should have at least an opportunity, when the shades 
of night fall, to bring up other measures in which various Sen- 
ators may be interested. 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I suggest to the Senator from 
Kansas, with the indulgence of the Senator from Oregon—— 

Mr. McNARY. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. That perhaps it would not be 
wise to undertake to tack any more unanimous-consent agree- 
ments on this arrangement just at this time. 

Mr. CURTIS. Very well; I will withdraw the suggestion. 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator from Arkansas will recollect that 
yesterday I was attacked very critically because of the fact that 
I had attempted to attach just one single proposition to an- 
other proposition. Here we have a three-headed or four-headed 
monster and so far I have not heard a word of criticism. It 
would seem that it all depends on whose ox is gored. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator from Ore- 
gon yield to me? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield. l 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, with some re- 
gret, I felt it my duty to take the action I intend to take. The 
farm relief bill which is to be voted on next Monday under this 
agreement is one of the most important bills that have been be- 
fore this body for years. If the suggestions are correct that 
come to me, it will mean an increase in the cost of flour to the 
consumers of my State and other States of approximately $2 
a barrel. I do not propose to remain silent and permit a bill of 
this magnitude and importance to be adopted after only two 
days of discussion. Furthermore, I think the linking of the 
two bills together is a mistake. It smacks somewhat of a trade. 
It is rather a novel combination to join the banking interests 
and the farming interest in order that each may obtain action 
on measures in which they are interested. Both the bills ought 
to be discussed and decided independently of each other during 
this session. 

These bills have been pending for some time. Yet they 
ought to be discussed fully and in an orderly manner and 
without the necessity: of one being threatened with being 
denied a hearing in case the other is not heard first. 

If the Senator from Oregon is willing to fix the time for a 
vote at the latter part of next week, I shall have no objection, 
but to ask for a vote on Monday next, with only two days, and 
one of these days already eliminated because of other assign- 
ments, to debate this very, very important question, is a matter 
to which I shall most strenuously object. Unless, therefore, 
the date for fixing the vote upon these measures is removed 
until the latter part of next week, I shall enter an objection. 
The consumers of the country, though not politically organized, 
have some rights, and I protest against legislation that may 
tax them millions of dollars being rushed through here without 
reasonable time for debate. 

Mr. McNARY. Let me advise the Senator from Massachu- 
setts that instead of two days being allowed four days are 
allowed for discussion of the farm bill—Friday, Saturday, 
Monday, and Tuesday. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
to be taken on Monday. 

Mr. McNARY. Yes; the Senator is correct. 
three days. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Two days, one of which is 
already filled with assignments, other than the day on which 
the vote is to be taken. 

Mr. McNARY. Would the Senator be satisfied to extend the 
time of the vote until Tuesday, giving four full days for the 
discussion ? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think the Senator ought 
to extend the time to Friday or Saturday of next week. I will 
agree that the Senator’s bill may be voted upon next Friday 
and the banking bill on Saturday, if that meets with the ap- 
proval of other Senators interested in the measures. 

Mr. McNARY. Would the Senator agree to Wednesday for 
the vote on the farm bill? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I hope the Senator from 
Massachusetts will make that compromise. 

Mr. McNARY. I am not offering it. I am only inquiring. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I must say there is another con- 
sideration. This agreement sets out everything, as I under- 
stand it. I want some assurance that the conference report 
on the radio bill may be taken up. If we can have that assur- 
ance from the Senator from Oregon, I shall not make objection. 

Mr. McNARY. There is so much confusion in the Chamber 
I did not hear what the Senator said. 

Mr. DILL. As I understand the proposed agreement, it does 
not permit anything else to be taken up. I say that unless 
there is some understanding that the conference report on the 
radio bill may be considered, I shall have to object; but if 
the Senator can give assurance that the conference report on 
the radio bill will be taken up, I shali not object. 


I understood the vote was 


It would be 
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Mr. McNARY. Am I to understand the Senator from Wash- 
ington to say that unless the radio conference report is in- 
cluded in the unanimous-consent proposal, he will object? 

Mr. DILL. I say that I can not consent to the consideration 
of the conference report on the radio bill going over until the 
latter part of next week. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. May I suggest to the Senator 
from Washington that in all probability, if this agreement is 
entered into, ample opportunity will be afforded to take up 
other measures. Our experience has beer that after an agree- 
ment to vote has been made debate diminishes and frequently 
we find ourselves without anyone desiring to speak. 

The Senator knows that I am anxious to cooperate with him 
in the final disposition of the radio conference report. I hope 
he will not attach a further condition to the unanimous-consent 
agreement, because inevitably there will be others inclined 
then to attach conditions which will make it impossible to get 
any agreement. 

Let me add just this statement: We are approaching now the 
end of the short session. The farm relief bill, in a somewhat 
different form, was considered at great length during the last 
session of Congress. Unless some reasonable arrangement is 
entered into we shall find the business of the session piling up 
higher and higher until at the end of the session or near the 
end of the session we will be unable to accomplish anything. 
I hope that an arrangement can be made to vote on the two 
bills next week. I would like to see the propesal of the Sena- 
tor from Oregon agreed to, but at the same time, since it re- 
quires unanimous consent, I think some generosity should be 
shown. 

Mr. McNARY. I want to extend that generosity now if I 
may have the opportunity to do so. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. -I have no desire to prevent 
the Senator having a vote after full consideration of the bill. 
But I do want time to discuss it fully. 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator will have it. I would not pro- 
pose an agreement that would not give the Senator full oppor- 
tunity to discuss this important legislation. Would the Sena- 
tor be willing to accept a modification providing that we shall 
vote On the farm bill Wednesday at 4 o’clock and on the bank 
bill Friday at 4 o’clock? That would give five full days in addi- 
tion to to-day for consideration of the farm bill, and two full 
days and the meantime to think about the banking Dill. 

Mr. GEORGE and Mr, NORRIS addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. McNARY. I will not yield for just a moment. Let me 
have this colloquy out with the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts first. 

Mr. GEORGE. I did not want the Senator to have it SACKS UE 
understanding ry purpose. I shall not consent to entering 
into any agreement to vote on the bill before the last of next 
week. 

Mr. McNARY. Very well. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. May I suggest to the Senator 
that we fix Friday of next week as the day for voting upon the 
farm bill and Saturday to vote upon the banking bill? 

Mr. McLEAN. Yes; that is all right. 

Mr. McNARY. No; it is not all right at all. It has been 
understood by those who want to present arguments in opposi- 
tion to the report on the banking bill that they should have. 
two full days, and I am not going to shorten that time. Bs are 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Can not the banking bill be 
considered and acted on in this body within the days between 
now and next Saturday? The debate is not limited here to any 
particular subject matter during those days. 

Mr, PEPPER. Mr. President, will the Senator from Oregon 
yield to me for just a moment? 

Mr. McNARY. Yes; I am glad to yield to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. PEPPER. So far as I can speak for those in charge of 
the banking bill, I should like to give the Senator from Oregon 
the utmost leeway in postponing the date for the consideration 
of the banking bill or shortening the time for debate, which 
can be done with greater advantage in the case of that meas- 
ure than the other, because all the questions involved in the 
banking bill have been passed on by both Houses. 

Mr. McNARY. I understand that, but that matter has been 
set abreast. 

Mr. PEPPER. We are quite willing, so far as I can speak 
for others as well as for myself, if it will accommodate the 
Senator from Oregon or other Senators in any way, to put the 
banking bill over another week to a time fixed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, will the Senator from Oregon 
yield to me? 


1927 


Mr. McNARY. I will yield in just a moment. I appreciate 
the courtesy of the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEPPER], 
but his suggestion does not quite reach the point. There are 
many elements and factors to be considered in this arrange- 
ment aside from the time we want for argument on any one 
of these bills. Twenty-four days intervene between now and 
the time the Vice President’s gavel shall announce the death of 
this session. If the farm bill occupies five days, it will cut the 
number of days down for the consideration of other important 
measures to 19. There are the great supply bills and many 
other important bills on the calendar and also on the program 
of the steering committee which should be considered. I want 
to say to the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Grorce] and to the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Warsm] that a farm relief 
bill in principle similar to this bill, though there are some 
modifications now in Senate bill 4808 which were not in the 
previous bill, was made the unfinished business of this body 
on the ist day of June, in 1926, and did not come to a vote 
until 2 o’clock on the 29th day of June. Thirty-six formal 
speeches were made, and other speeches were made to proposed 


- amendments. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
time? 

Mr. McNARY. Yes; the bill was rejected by 5 or 6 votes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. So the bill has had a hearing 
and has been rejected by this same Senate? 

Mr. McNARY. Certainly, that is a bill in a somewhat dif- 
ferent form. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Now it is going to have an- 
other hearing at the expense of other legislation? 

Mr. McNARY. Not at all; for with some slight modifications 
in behalf of the farmers of the country, the advocates of the 
bill are stronger now and more potent than they were last year. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is it because the bill now 
has the support of the administration? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Oregon 
yield to me? 

Mr. McNARY. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I hope the Senator will not consent to a vote 
being postponed further than the coming week. There are 
the eight appropriation bills of which the Senator has spoken 
still to be considered, and there are conference reports on 
numerous bills; there is the Alien Property Custodian bill and 
there are other very important measures to be acted on, as the 
Senator has so well said. If we put them off now until a week 
from next Saturday that would be the 12th of the month. 
Consequently all other legislation would have to be crowded 
within a short time, and it would be absolutely impossible to get 
it all through. If the vote is to be postponed beyond the 
coming week, I shall object. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Oregon 
now yield to me? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have been trying to get the Senator to yield. 

Mr. McNARY. I did not know that the Senator was seeking 
recognition. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not understand why these two measures 
are coupled together. I think the Senate is ready to consider 
the farm relief bill and I shall be glad to hear the Senator from 
Oregon make a motion to take it up right now. There are suffi- 
cient votes here, I think, to invoke cloture after the bill shall 
have been taken up if there is any indication of a filibuster or 
unreasonable debate or delay. However, why are Senators who 
are behind the farm bill trying to pull the chestnuts out of the 
fire for those who are behind the bank bill? 

Why should the two measures be put together? I do not 
want to delay the other bill. So far as I am concerned, though 
I am opposed to it, I do not expect to take more than 10 min- 
utes in debating it. I am willing to vote on that bill to- 
morrow, and I am willing to enter into a unanimous-consent 
agreement to vote on the farm bill at any time within a week 
or next week or any other time that may be agreed upon. 
However, I do not like the idea of establishing the precedent 
here of“putting two bills together in one unanimous-consent 
agreement. In my judgment it is a vicious practice. ` 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. If we put two bills together, the next thing 
there will be an effort to put three bills together, and by 
unanimous consent we will undertake to farm out all legisla- 
tion of a short session. I think it is a very undesirable courge 
to pursue. If the majority of the Senate wants to take up 
the banking bill on motion, so far as I am concerned I am 
not going to cause any delay, although I shall probably vote 
against the bill, 


Was the bill rejected at that 
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Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, may I say to the Senator from 
Nebraska that that moment regarding which he has apprehen- 
sion has already arrived, because the Senator from California 
and I want to make this a quadruple agreement, so as to in- 
clude the Boulder dam bill and the postal rate bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. Why not put the Boulder dam bill in the 
agreement., 

Mr. ASHURST. I object to all this. 

Mr. MOSES. Why not put in the postal rate bill also? 

Mr. NORRIS. If we are going to put two bills into the 
agreement, why not put in three? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
McNary] has the floor. 

Mr. ASHURST. If there be any attempt to the effect that 
the Boulder dam bill be included, I shall object. : 
‘The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 

yield? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield. 

Mr. ASHURST. In fact, out of abundant caution I ought 
to object, because in some way the Boulder dam bill might 
be brought up as an amendment. i 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? : 

Mr. McNARY. I yield. 

Mr. GLASS. I merely wish to say to the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Norris] that he has the cart before the horse in 
this matter. The Chamber has been canvassed over and over 
again, and more than two-thirds of the Members of this body 
want an opportunity to vote on the banking bill. So the farm- 
relief people are not pulling any chestnuts out of the fire for 
the banking-bill people, but the banking-bill people are pulling 
the chestnuts out of the fire for the farm-relief people. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not want them to do that. If the bank- 
ing bill shall come before the Senate in the regular way—and 
it can be taken up on motion, which would be in order at any 
time—and if there are two-thirds in favor of its passage its 
friends can secure cloture and put it through in two days under 
the rules of the Senate. 

Mr. GOODING and Mr. WATSON addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield ; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield first to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I have been very active in 
trying to bring about the unanimous-consent agreement now 
asked for and in linking together the agricultural relief bill 
and the banking bill. I did that because I was satisfied in my 
mind that unless the two forces in this body should get to- 
gether neither the banking bill nor the farm bill would be 
passed at this session of Congress. That, it seems to me, must 
be evident to every Senator who has paid any attention to what 
has transpired in the Senate in the last few days or, for that 
matter, since the holiday recess. 

I wish to say to the Senator from Massachusetts that he will 
have ample time to discuss the farm bill. We had it up here 
for 27 days at the first session of this Congress, when it was 
discussed and debated at length. Those who are interested 
in farm relief legislation think that it is now time to vote and 
not to talk. We have the votes to pass the bill, and we are 
not going to occupy much time in debating it. I spent hours 
and days debating this question at the last session and I shall 
take but very little time at the present session. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President—— 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. McNARY. I desire to make a motion. I think that I 
can perhaps handle this situation best by admitting that my 
efforts are fruitless. Now, I move, Mr. President, that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 4808, the 
farm relief bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. JONES of Washington and Mr. ASHURST addressed the 
Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks the Senator 
from Washington rose first and recognizes him. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to make a privileged 
motion. I move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the bill (H. R. 16576) making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State, Justice, and so forth. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. That motion is not in order after 
2 o'clock. The question is on the motion of the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I am in favor of the confer- 
ence report on the bank bill. I am in favor of the farm relief 
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bill, and, as has been stated, we discussed that bill for some 28 
days at the last session. I do not intend, however, by any lapse 
on my part or by any laches to leave a loophole open whereby 
the Boulder Canyon dam bill may be brought up. That par- 
ticular bill is urged by the senior Senator from California [Mr. 
JOHNSON], one of the ablest men who ever sat in the Senate of 
the United States, and I must be pardoned if, in my defense, I 
employ every parliamentary weapon and every legitimate re- 
source at my command to try to offset him in his able efforts to 
pass that bill. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ASHURST. I will yield in a moment. I am willing to 
agree to a unanimous-consent arrangement whereby the bank- 
ing bill and the farm relief bill shall be voted on at any date, 
with the distinct understanding that the Senate shall not con- 
sider or receive aS an amendment to such bills, the Boulder 
Dam bill or any bill or amendment relating to the Colorado 
River. 

Mr. McNARY and other Senators. Question ! 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I wish to submit a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. I see that by an existing unanimous-consent 
agreement we are to vote at 1 o’clock on the calendar day of 
February 4, 1927, upon Senate Resolution 336. I also notice 
that by an existing unanimous-consent agreement we are to 
vote at not later than 4 o’clock p. m. on the calendar day of 
February 4, 1927, on H. R. 11768, which is the milk importa- 
tion bill, I believe. Is it proposed to take up immediately for 
consideration the farm relief bill? Is that the motion of the 
Senator from Oregon? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
Senate. 

Mr. GEORGE. I wish to make another inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion of the Senator from 
Oregon will not interfere with the unanimous-consent agree- 
ments which have been referred to by the Senator from 
Georgia. When the time comes as fixed by unanimous consent 
for taking up the measures covered by the agreements they will 
be taken up under unanimous consent. 

Mr. GEORGE. So that we will have three measures before 
the Senate at one and the same time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I understand that 
the Chair holds that the motion to take up the appropriation 
bill under Rule IX is not privileged after 2 o’clock. I shall 
not question the decision of the Chair with reference to that 
at this time. I myself think that there is a very grave ques- 
tion as to the correctness of that ruling, but I am perfectly 
willing to let the farm relief bill come up, and then, when no 
Senator is ready to proceed at any time on that bill, I shall 
try to have the appropriation bill considered. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Mississippi will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. HARRISON. I understood that the Senator from Ari- 
zona withdrew his objection to the request for unanimous con- 
sent, and that certain suggestions were made by the Senator 
from Georgia and the Senator from Massachusetts to put off 
the time to a day certain. What is the matter pending; the 
request for unanimous consent? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oregon with- 
drew the request for unanimous consent after hearing the dis- 
cussion and made a motion to proceed to the consideration of 
the farm relief bill. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, let me remind the Senator 
from Mississippi that the Senator from Georgia said that he 
would not give his consent to the proposed agreement, 

Mr. GEORGE. No; I said that I would not consent to a 
vote on the farm bill ‘until the latter part of next week. The 
Senator from Massachusetts suggested Friday, and that was 
quite agreeable to me. 

Mr. HARRISON. With that understanding 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
wish to resubmit his request? 

Mr. McNARY. I gave ample opportunity for the considera- 
tion of the request, and it appeared to me that it would be im- 
possible for us all to agree upon a plan that would be satis- 
factory. Personally, I could not wait until week after next for 
a vote upon the agricultural relief bill or the banking bill. 
That will be putting them far in the future, too far to be satis- 
factory ; consequently, in order to save further waste of time, 
I have moved to make Senate bill 4808 the unfinished business. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator withhold 
that motion for a moment? Will he not resubmit the request 
for unanimous consent? 


That is the motion before the 
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Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from Ore- 
gon will not resubmit it. 
Mr. HARRISON. I withdraw the suggestion. 


FARM RELIEF 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Oregon that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of Senate bill 4808. 

Mr. BRUCE and Mr. MOSES asked for the yeas and nays, 
and they were ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the rolL 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Ponr]. I 
transfer that pair to the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANS- 
DELL] and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when Mr. Simmons’s name was called). I 
desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. Simmons] is absent 
on account of sickness. He is paired with the senior Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. Harrerp]. If my colleague were pres- 
ent, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson], but I 
am informed that if he were present, he would vote as I shall 
vote. I therefore vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. I desire to announce that the senior 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SHipsTeapD] is unable to attend 
the Senate to-day. If he were present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. ERNST (after having voted in the affirmative). I have 
a pair with the junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. EDWARDS]. 
I am informed that if present, he would vote as I have already 
voted. Therefore I shall permit my vote to stand. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania (after having voted in the affirm- 
ative). I have a general pair with the Senator from Delaware 
{Mr. Bayarp]. In his absence I transfer that pair to the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. SHIPSTEAD] and will allow my vote 
to stand. 

Mr. GILLETT (after having voted in the negative). I trans- 
fer my pair with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNpDERwoop] 
to the Senator from Vermont [Mr. GREENE] and will let my 
vote stand. 

Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
New York [Mr. CopeLanp] and the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
REED] are necessarily detained from the Senate. If present, 
these Senators would vote “yea” on this question. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to announce that the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess] has a general pair with the 
Senator from New York [Mr. COPELAND]. 

The result was announced—yeas 66, nays 14, as follows: 


YEAS—66 
Ashurst Glass McNa Sheppard 
Blease Goff Mayfield Shortridge 
Borah Gooding Means Smith 
Bratton Harris Neely Smoot 
Broussard Harrison Norbeck Stanfield 
Cameron awes Norris Steck 
Capper Heflin Nye Stephens 
Caraway Howell Oddie Stewart 
Couzens Johnson Overman Trammell 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex Pepper Tyson 
Deneen Jones, Wash. Phipps Walsh, Mont. 
Dill Kendrick Pine Warren 
Edge La Follette Reed, Pa. Watson 
Ernst Lenroot Robinson, Ark. Wheeler 
Ferris McKellar Robinson, Ind. -Willis 
Fletcher McLean Sackett 
Frazier McMaster Schall 

NAYS—14 
Bingham Gerry King Walsh, Mass. 
Bruce Gillett Metcalf Weller 
Dale Hale Moses 
George Keyes Wadsworth 

NOT VOTING—15 

Bayard Fess Pittman Simmons . 
Copeland Gould Ransdell Swanson 
du Pont Greene Reed, Mo. Underwood 
Edwards Harreld Shipstead 


So Mr. McNary’s motion was agreed to; and the Senate, 
as in.Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill 
(S. 4808) to establish a Federal farm board to aiď’ in the 
orderly marketing and in the control and disposition of the 
surplus of agricultural commodities. 

Mr. McNARY obtained the floor, 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President 

Mr. McNARY. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. DILL. I desire to ask the Senator from Oregon if he 
will not agree to lay aside the farm bill, temporarily, in order 
that I may take up the conference report on the radio bill. 

Mr. McNARY. Yes, Mr. President. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Senate bill 4808 be temporarily laid aside for the 
consideration of the conference report on the radio bill. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator 
frum Oregon when he expects to discuss the farm bill? 

Mr. McNARY. I hope to do so to-morrow at 12 o’clock if we 
have a recess, or to-morrow at 2 o'clock in the event that there 
is a morning hour. 

Mr. GEORGE. There are two consent matters already fixed 
for to-morrow, as the Senator knows. Votes are to be taken 
on two matters to-morrow. If this important legislation is to 
be taken up and held before the Senate during the considera- 
tion—presumably the serious consideration—of other important 
matters, I merely wished to have the Senator indicate to me 
when he expects to make his opening address on the bill. 

Mr. McNARY. I stated to the Senator a moment ago that 
I expect to do so to-morrow. 

Mr. GHORGE. Very well. 


REGULATION OF RADIO COMMUNICATIONS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Oregon? The Chair hears none; and the 
Chair lays before the Senate the conference report on House 
bill 9971, for the regulation of radio communications, and for 
other purposes. The question is on agreeing to the report. 

Mr. DILL obtained the floor. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. DILL. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. I understand that the Senator is going to 
make some remarks in explanation of the conference report. 
Is that correct? 


Mr. DILL. I shall make a short statement: and at any 


time in the course of that statement I shall be glad to answer 
any questions that the Senator may desire to ask me. 

Mr. BORAH. As the Senator proceeds with his statement, 
I wish he would address his attention particularly to the ques- 
tion of what provisions there are in the bill as now presented 
to the Senate which prohibit monopoly in this important indus- 
try or enterprise; also, what, if anything, is found in the bill 
with reference to the acquisition of vested rights in ether, 
and so forth. I do not find in the bill sufficient protection 
against monopoly, and I would be pleased to have this feature 
of the bill discussed. 

Mr. DILL. I shall be very glad to touch upon those subjects. 

I may say in the beginning that the two bills passed by the 
House and the Senate were similar in many of their provisions. 
The Senate bill provided that the powers of radio regulation 
should be vested in a commission, while the House bill provided 
that the powers of radio regulation should be vested in the 
Secretary of Commerce, with the right to appeal from decisions 
of the Secretary to a commission. 

The conferees found great difficulty in reaching a compromise 
agreement. The compromise that was arrived at gives the 
commission of five members appointed from the five different 
zones provided in the bill all of the powers over what might be 
termed quasi-judicial matters, and gives to the Secretary of 
Commerce the administrative power under the commission’ sS 
decision. 

The bill as drafted provides that for a period of one year the 
commission shall sit continuously and have original jurisdiction 
over all questions coming before it. 

At the end of one year the Secretary of Commerce may ex- 
ercise these powers, subject to the filing of protest or objection 
by anybody with an interest, or in case the person making the 
application desires it to go to the commission, or in case the 
Secretary himself may refer it to the commission. In all un- 
objected cases the Secretary may act; but after having made 
a decision anybody with any interest or any representative of 
any State or subdivision of any State may appeal within 30 
days to the commission, and the commission shall hear the 
ease de novo. So under the conference bill the commission is 
supreme at all times. That was a very considerable conces- 
sion on the part of the House, and as a result the Senate con- 
ceded other minor provisions. 

The reasons why the conferees agreed on one year of con- 
tinuous control by the commission were two, I think. 

First. It was desired that the original distribution of licenses 
in the different sections of the country should be made by a 
body of men from each of those five zones rather than by the 
Secretary of Commerce. 

Second. It was believed that a body of men who spent a year 
in studying the problems that will arise under this legislation 
would be so well informed on the subject of radio that they 
would thereafter constitute an authoritative body for purposes 
of reference or appeal of radio questions. 

This commission is entirely separate from and independent 
of the Department of Commerce or any other department of the 
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Government. Its acts are final except for the appeal to the 
courts provided as to its decisions. That appeal may be taken 
to court in the District of Columbia on all matters except revo- 
cation, and on the question of revocation appeals may be taken 
either to the courts of the District of Columbia or to the district 
court of the district wherein the apparatus from which the 
license is revoked is situated. 

Mr. PITTMAN. What would be the ground of appeal? 

Mr. DILL. Let us suppose a case of the failure of the com- 
mission to follow the terms of the statute. I might illustrate 
by that to the Senator what would be a case of an appeal. 
The bill provides that licenses shall be granted because of pub- 
lic convenience, interest, or necessity. If a license is refused, 
and it could be shown that the granting of that license would 
serve public interest, convenience, or necessity, I think a court 
might intervene. 

The bill provides that licenses shall be distributed so that 
there shall be equality of service to the different States and 
communities, and if the commission refused to grant a license, 
and an applicant could show that a particular community was 
not receiving equitable service compared with other communi- 
ties, I think the courts might interpose. Of course, I could 
not attempt to cover all the cases of appeal, but questions of 
that kind, I think, might be appealed. 

Mr. PITTMAN. That seems to indicate that what is pro- 
vided is an appeal from the discretion of the commission. 

Mr. DILL. That is probably true; I may be wrong. The 
bill simply provides that an appeal may be taken from the deci- 
sions of the commission. We have not attempted to define the 
particular decisions from which an appeal could be taken. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, to what court is the appeal to 
be taken? 

Mr. DILL. It is taken to the district court of appeals on 
all matters except revocation, and on matters of revocation 
there is a provision that it may be taken in the district in 
which the apparatus is located, as well as to the district court 
of appeals. 

Mr. BRATTON. Is that covered in the conference report? 

Mr. DILL. That is covered in the conference report, under 


‘the subject of “Appeal.” 


The Senator from Idaho suggested that I say something about 
the protection of the public against the acquiring of vested 
rights by those using radio apparatus. I may say to the Sena- 
tor that we have attempted in three different places in the bill 
to protect the public against any licensee securing vested rights 
under the provisions of this act. I do not know how much 
value, if any, there is in a preamble or a policy provision of a 
bill, but in the opening paragraph of the bill, in section 1, 
where we provide that the purpose of the pill is to regulate all 
forms of interstate and foreign radio transmission and to main- 
tain the control of the United States over the channels of com- 
munication by radio, and to provide that these channels shall 
be used but not owned under licenses granted by the commis- 
sion, we go further and say, ‘‘ No such license shall be construed 
to create any right beyond the terms, conditions, and periods of 
the license.” 

I do not think that, standing alone, would be controlling, but 
I do think it might serve to assist the court, in a case where 
a vested right was claimed, in determining what the intent 
of Congress was. 

Mr. BORAH. What the Senator says no doubt would occur 
if a court were called upon to construe some provision of this 
bill. 

Mr. DILL. I want to continue, if the Senator will permit. I 
read now a provision found in the bill on page 10, lines 19 
to 24: 


No station license shall be granted by 1 the commission or the Secretary 
of Commerce until the applicant therefor shall have signed a waiver 
of any claim to the use of any particular frequency or wave length or 
of the ether as against the regulatory power of the United States be- 
cause of the previous use of the same, whether by license or otherwise. 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I would like to ask why the 
words “regulatory power of Congress” were inserted there. 


There are two theories respecting the authority of the Govern- | 


ment in connection with the use of the ether. 
ether belongs to the people of the country, and that it is not 
to be acquired by anyone. The other theory is that the right 
to use the ether is a vested right when acquired, and then the 
Government merely has the right to regulate the use thereof. 

This language indicates that this latter theory is adopted 
in this radio bill. It was not the theory when the bill passed 
the Senate. 

Mr. DILL. In reply to the Senator’s question, I may say 
that the temporary resolution passed in the closing days of the 
last session provided that the waiver should be as against the 


One is that the : 
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United States instead of as against the regulatory power of the 
United States. 

When those waivers were asked for we found that attor- 
neys for the various applicants insisted that that waiver pro- 
vision was unconstitutional because it was so broad that it 
required, in the waiving of all rights as against the United 
States, the waiving even of the right of due process of law in 
the taking of their apparatus. They believed that it would 
require them to waive rights that they might have as against the 
other users of radio apparatus and insisted that the only power 
the Congress had over radio was the power to regulate inter- 
state commerce, and that it got its power from the commerce 
clause alone. 

The Government does not own the frequencies, as we call 
them, or the use of frequencies. It only possesses the right 
to regulate the apparatus, and that right is obtained from the 
provision of the Constitution which gives Congress the power 
to regulate interstate commerce. 

The conferees thought that it was better to have a waiver that 
was sufficiently clear in its terms to shut off any claim as 
against the power of the United States to control stations, 
and have that waiver constitutional, than to hold to a waiver 
of doubtful constitutionality, which would probably be over- 
turned by the courts, and we would have no waiver whatever 
in existence. 

It was for that reason that the conferees agreed on the 
waiver herein provided. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion there? 

Mr. DILL. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator concede the accuracy of the 
statement made by my. colleague that under this conference bill 
vested rights could be acquired? 

Mr. DILL. I do not. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish the Senator would make that plain. 

Mr. DILL. If I thought that, I would be the first to try 
to kill this conference report. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, but this language leads to 
that conclusion. 

Mr. DILL. It leads to no such conclusion at all. 

Mr. HOWELL. As a matter of fact, the great radio stations 
are presenting waivers to the Department of Commerce with 
letters in which they are protesting and urging that they have 
certain rights under the Constitution of the United States. 
What are the rights they are claiming? One is a vested right 
to use the ether. Recently station. WEAF in New York was 
sold by the American Telegraph & Telephone Co. to a sub- 
sidiary of the Radio Corporation for $1,000,000, and they bought 
it believing they were acquiring a vested right to the use of 
the ether. This bill confirms that idea. 

Mr. DILL. Will the Senator let me make this remark, since 
he makes that statement? If the station bought or the appara- 
tus bought has a vested right, that right has already accrued, 
and no legislation which we can enact can take away from that 
station the right accrued. I do not agree with the Senator 
that a vested right has accrued; but if it has, no legislation in 
this bill can take it away. 

Mr. BORAH. But what about other institutions, and what 
about the future? 

Mr, DILL. I think, in the future, when we require parties 
to sign away any claim of right to use a wave length or the 
ether because of previous use, we have done all we can consti- 
tutionally do. 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator contend that that waiver is 
found in lines 19 to 24 on page 10? 

Mr. DILL. Yes; on page 10 of the conference report bill. 

Mr. BORAH. It reads: 


No station license shall be granted by the commission or the Secre- 
tary of Commerce until the applicant therefor shall have signed a 
waiver of any claim to the use of any particular frequency or wave 
length or of the ether as against the regulatory power of the United 
States because of the previous use of the same, whether by license or 
otherwise. 


What they surrender when they take their license is the 
right to claim anything against the regulatory power of the 
Government. 

Mr. DILL. Has the Congress any power except the regula- 
tory power? 

Mr. BORAH. What I am trying to get at is this, if it be 
possible to acquire a vested right in the ether upon the part 
of an individual, if it is practical and possible to do that, then 
does this waiver, as against mere regulatory power, prevent 
them from acquiring that vested right in the ether? 

Mr. DILL. I want to say to the Senator that, standing 
alone, it might not; but there is another provision in this bill 
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on the same subject to which I must call the Senator’s atten- 
tion in this connection. | 

Mr. BORAH. Very well. 

Mr.:‘DILL. One of those other provisions is found on page 15. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will not the Senator compare that with this 
paragraph, so that we may have the two together? 

Mr, DILL. Let me read this, and then I will compare them 
all. At the bottom of page 15, commencing with line 19, it is 
provided: 


Such station licenses as the licensing authority may grant shall be in 
such general form as it may prescribe, but each license shall contain, 
in addition to other provisions, a statement of the following conditions 
to which such license shall be subject: 

(A) The station license shall not vest in the licensee any right to 
operate the station nor any right in the use of the frequencies or wave 
length designated in the license beyond the term thereof nor in any 
other manner than authorized therein. 


We have the three provisions, if I may summarize for the 
senior Senator from Nebraska. We have the provision, first, 
that no license shall be construed to give the licensees any rights 
not given in the license. We have the provision that makes 
them sign a waiver that they do not claim any right to use the 
ether or any wave length as against the regulatory power. We 
have a provision that the license must state on its face that the 
licensee secures no rights beyond the time for whieh the license 
is granted. 

Mr. BORAH. May I say to the Senator that I am trying to 
get at what the language really means. I understand it to be 
the view of the Senator, and also of the conferees, that they 
have by this bill, as they understand it, undertaken to deny the 
right to acquire a vested right in the ether. 

Mr. DILL. That is the belief of the conferees. 

Mr. BORAH. That is the intent and purpose of the bill? 

Mr. DILL. Yes; that is the intent and purpose of the bill. 

Mr. BORAH. Whether that purpose is accomplished we can 
determine by the language; but that was the intent? 

Mr. DILL. That was the intent. 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator think that if we simply 
insist upon a waiver of objection against the power to regulate, 
we have also taken away the power to claim a vested right? 
That would be simply what they are waiving, the right to con- 
tend that the Government should not regulate what they have, 

Mr. DILL. I think it goes further. The right to regulate 
is the right to prevent. If the authority of the Government 
given this power sees fit, under the right to regulate it can 
prevent. 

Mr. PITTMAN. If the power of regulation is carried to the 
point of confiscation, would not the court set aside such a regu- 
lation? 

Mr. DILL. I think so, and it was that very point that was 
made by those who filed the protests against the existing de- 
mand for waiver, namely, that they might be signing away 
their constitutional right against due process of law in seizing 
their apparatus. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Is it not the object of the legislation to force 
an issue on that subject? 

Mr. DILL. It is partly the object. I may say to Senators 
that I was so anxious to get legislation on the statute books 
that would limit the time for which a license might be granted 
that I yielded to many compromises on the bill to which I 
would not otherwise have yielded. 

When I speak for myself in that respect I speak for the 
other members of the Senate conferees. There is to-day, under 
the present law, no limitation upon the time for which a license 
may be granted. It is true the Secretary of Commerce has 
imposed a limitation of 90 days, but it is the general consensus 
of those who have studied existing law that he has no such 


wer. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does not the temporary resolution which we 
passed at the last session provide for a limitation? 

Mr. DILL. It provides for a 90-day limitation under this 
waiver and two years under the other, but it is not general 
legislation on the subject. We were anxious to get legislation 
on the statute books—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Why is it not general legislation? 
to me it covers the entire country in its scope. 

Mr. DILL. It might be interpreted to be a limitation on 
the license. I am not certain about that. There is a differ- 
ence of opinion. I may be wrong in my fear that the resolu- 
tion is not broad enough. At any rate, there is no general 
legislation on the statute books that covers the present needs 
of the radio situation. The only way to get it was to get some 
legislation such as this enacted. The conferees on the part of 
the Senate gave more attention to the protection of the rights 
of the Government in the control of radio against vested rights 
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being secured by anyone than to any other one phase of the 
resolution. I do not believe, with the two provisions which I 
have mentioned, that any man who will study the legislation 
can find in it justification for the claim that the operator of a 
station will get a vested right in the air. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana and Mr. McKELLAR addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Oppie in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Washington yield, and, if so, to whom? 

Mr. DILL. I yield first to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The act authorizes the issuance 
of licenses, does it not? os 

Mr. DILL. It does. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
limited period? 

Mr. DILL. They must be for a very limited period. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Then at the expiration of that 
period, at least, the right of the party ceases. How can any- 
body contend that he has any vested right? 

Mr. DILL. I think that it would not be necessary probably 
to have the safeguarding provisions, but we were so anxious to 
make the intent of the legislation clear that we put in words 
which in themselves may be unnecessary. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If the Congress has the power in 
the first place to provide that no one shall erect a broadcasting 


And those licenses may be for a 


station except he has a license, and then a license is granted to. 


him, how can it be contended by anybody that at the expiration 
of the period of that license he has any vested right? 

Mr. DILL. I think the Senator’s reasoning is correct. 

Mr. WATSON. That was the view that was taken by the 
House conferees, or some of them, .as expressed so very ad- 
mirably by the Senator from Montana. But we were so exceed- 
ingly anxious to prevent any vested right in any wave length 
or any right to use the ether for any purpose other than pre- 
scribed in the license that we added the other two restrictions. 
I can not see how language could express it any more strongly 
than we have expressed it in this measure. 

Mr. DILL. I yield now to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr, McKELLAR. May I ask the Senator from Washington 
if he thinks that the three provisions taken together are as 
strong against the giving of a vested right as the provision 
which was in the resolutions? Are the three provisions about 
which the Senator is talking as strong against the giving of a 
vested right as the resolution adopted by the Congress at the 
last session? I am rather inclined to think they are not as 
strong; but why were they not made as strong? 

Mr. DILL. I think I explained that when the Senator from 
Tennessee was not here, but I am very glad to explain it 
again. The language of the waiver passed at the last session 
was that all rights were waived as against the United States, 
as were also those against the regulatory power of the United 
States. The protest filed against that waiver was to the effect 
that the waiving of all rights as against the United States was 
so broad that they did not know what they were giving away, 
and they feared it included even the right of due process of 
law to which they were entitled as against the United States 
seizing or using their apparatus. It seemed to me that there 
was much merit in that legal claim. The Senate conferees 
were fearful that such a waiver provision would be declared 
unconstitutional by the courts, and therefore we modified it 
to cover only the regulatory power, which is clearly within the 
right of the Congress. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Then it is the opinion of the Senator that 
the three provisions which he has named, guarding the giving 
of vested rights, amply protect the Government against vested 
rights, and that no licensee can obtain a vested right in radio? 

Mr. DILL. Yes. I thing the one provision alone standing 
in the license, that this license does not grant any right or 
power to use any wave length beyond the period for which 
it is issued, is in itself sufficient. But we added the other 
provision in the hope that there shall be no question in the 
minds of the judges of the courts in the future as to the inten- 
tion of Congress. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I would like to read a part 
of the first paragraph to the Senator: 


That this act is intended to regulate all forms of interstate and 
foreign radio transmissions and communications within the United 
States, its Territories, and possessions; to maintain the control of the 
United States over all the channels of interstate and foreign radio 
transmission ; and to provide for the use of such channels, but not the 
ownership thereof. 


What is meant by the words “ not the ownership thereof”? 
Mr. DILL. What we have been talking about—that nobody 
shall acquire the ownership of a radio channel for radio broad- 
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casting, but he can only acquire a use for a limited period 
of time as mentioned in the license. 

Mr. PITTMAN. It says, though, that the bill is intended for 
the regulation of those channels, but it is not intended to gov- 
iat oe ownership. What does it mean if it does not mean 
tha 

Mr. DILL. We intended to provide for the use of any such 
channels, but not the ownership thereof. 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is it. It is not intended to affect the 
ownership? 

Mr. DILL. Absolutely. 

Mr. PITTMAN. If it is not intended to affect the owner- 
ship, what is the strength of the Senator’s argument that they 
shall have no right after a certain time by virtue of their 
license? They do not claim rights by virtue of license. 

Mr. DILL. That is the only right they can claim that I 
know of. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is alleged that they are going to claim 
pone as alleged users of their rights for quite a considerable 
time. ` 

Mr. DILL. I think we have gone as far as we can. I do 
not think vested rights have accrued, but if they have accrued 
we can not now do anything about it by legislation. They are 
rights which have accrued because of a lack of legislation, and 
we can only protect as against the future. 

I come back now to the proposition of the Senator from 
Nevada. Of course, the interpretation of words is always a 
matter open to difference of opinion, but the interpretation in- 
tended by the conferees and by the Members of the Senate when 
the provision was originally written into the bill was to provide 
such regulation as would permit the use of, but never permit 
anyone to own, a frequency or wave length. 
fee PITTMAN. Read the sentence again and see if it means 

a — 


And to provide for the use of such channels. 


ao DILL. The Senator must go back to “intended to pro- 
vide.” 

Mr. PITTMAN. Very well. It is intended to provide for 
the use of such channel, but not intended to prọvide for the 
ownership thereof. 

Mr. DILL. We can not affect the ownership. 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is what I am getting at right now.. 

The bill does not attempt in any way whatsoever to deal with 
the ownership. 

. Mr. DILL. We used the term “channels” there in a way\\ Whe 
which I fear is misleading. I have been guilty of it, as well as 
others who attempted to write the legislation. The fact of the 
matter is that it makes no difference who owns the air or who, _ ;; 
claims to own channels in the air. The thing that is really hp 
controlling is the right to use apparatus which sends the radio 
impulses into the air. The Senator might own this building, 
but he could not keep a radio apparatus on the outside from 
sending impulses through the building. When we talk about 
the ownership of the air or the ownership of channels in con- 
nection with radio, we only refer as a matter of fact to the 
ownership of the right to use radio apparatus in a certain 
manner. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I do not give the 
language referred to by the Senator from Nevada the same in- 
terpretation which he gives—‘“ but not the ownership thereof.” 
I think the plain meaning of that is that the act is intended 
to provide for the use of such channels. “ But not the use 
thereof” means that we are not providing that anyone shall 
acquire the ownership. We are simply providing that certain 
persons may make use of those channels. To put it in a more 
material way, we have a statute applicable to the public lands, 
and we recite as a policy in the first place that the act is an 
act providing for the use of the public lands and not the acquisi- 
tion of the ownership of public lands. This phraseology is in- 
tended to provide for the use of such channels, but not to 
provide for the ownership of the channels. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I take this more as it is taken in the use of 
water than in the use of land. We acquire a vested right in 
the use of flowing water in certain States by using it. There 
are two things. We have a vested right in flowing water, and 
yet the State has the right to regulate the use of our right. I 
take it that it is the same thing here from the radio viewpoint. 
They claim they have a vested right in the air channels, what- 
ever it is. They do not deny the right of regulation. Person- 
ally, I desire to deny their right to a vested right in air 
channels, I have always done so. 

The bill, in my opinion, has conceded the radio proposition 
of the broadcasters in this, that they say, “ We will not deal 
with anything in the bill but the regulation of the channels. 
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We are not going to deal in the bill with the ownership of 


channels.” We are talking about channels. I wish they had 
dealt with the ownership of channels and said they wanted the 
Government to retain the ownership. 

Mr, DILL. How could we deal with the ownership of the 
channels? 

Mr. PITTMAN. 
clared—— 

Mr. DILL. We might declare that we own all the channels, 
but we do not. 

Mr. PITTMAN. How does the Senator know we do not? 

Mr. DILL. At any rate, it would not affect whether we did 
or did not, 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is what the broadcasters claim, that 


The committee could at least have de 


we do not own it. If we do not own it, is it the fact that if they 


accept a lease from us for two years that after that time they 
are estopped to set up their title? 

Mr. DILL. I think they are. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Is a lessee of a piece of land after the jena 
expires estopped from setting up his title as against his land- 
lord’s? 

Mr. DILL. He is. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Only during the period of the lease. 


Mr. DILL. But the fact that they accept the Government as 


a landlord to lease to them is a recognition that the Govern- 
ment is a landlord. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Let us take the analogy of the present law 
with reference to land. I may lease a piece of land from the 
Senator for two years. I can not set up opposition title to 
him while I am in possession under that lease. After the 
lease has expired I can set up any title I may have against the 
Senator. I can purchase from an opponent of his an opposition 
title and set it up as against the Senator’s title after my lease 
shall have expired and I have gone out of possession. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President——— 

Mr. BRATTON. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. WATSON. The Government undertakes to regulate it, 
I will say to the Senator, as he is well aware, only by reason 
of the fact that it is interstate commerce. We do not own the 


railroads but we regulate them. We do not own the ether but - 


we control the right to the use of that ether. 
we seek to control. 


That is all that 


Mr. PITTMAN. Would it not, noweved be legal for a broad- 


casting company that is now doing business in consideration of 
a license of certain channels and the protection by the Gov- 
ernment of those channels during a certain period of time to 
surrender any claim of title to the Government of the United 
States?. 

Mr. DILL. I do not think they have any to surrender. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes; they may have. They could quitclaim 
it. could they not? 

Mr. DILL. I think they do quitclaim any right to use a 
channel as against the right of the Government to control it. 


The granting of a license is based entirely on the public. 


interest, convenience, and necessity. That in itself places the 
radio on a basis where it has never been placed in this country. 
It puts it on the basis of the Government’s absolute control 
of the situation. 

Mr. PITTMAN. We can regulate; I will admit that; we can 
require licenses; I will admit that; we can do all of those 
things under the power of the interstate-commerce clause of the 
Constitution, even though the broadcasting company has a 
vested right at the time; but what I am getting at is this: 
After a license expires and we refuse to grant another license, 
if the licensee had a vested right at the time he took the license, 
that vested right comes into force and effect again. 

Mr. WATSON. If he had a vested right, how could we 
divest him of it by any sort of legislation? 

Mr. PITTMAN. We can not divest him of it except by his 
consent. 

j Mr. WATSON. That is the only way in which it may be 
one. 

Mr. PITTMAN. But many a concern, for protection and the 
at ea of litigation, will accept a lease in lieu of a claim 
of title. 

Mr. WATSON. They would not accept a lease if they had a 
vested right. If a man had a vested right, we could not divest 
him of it, and if we sought to do so by forcing him to sign 
waivers before we would renew his license he would go into 
court on the proposition ‘as to whether or not he did have a 
vested right. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Would it not, then, be better to settle the 
question? Take, for instance, the oil situation 

Mr. WATSON. I do not think he has a vested right, but he 
is going into court, anyway, because after this bill is passed 
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there will be innumerable lawsuits to test the very question as 
to whether or not there are any vested rights. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Many claimants under the general mining 
laws claim a vested right in the mineral-oil claims. How-: 
ever, to avoid the long litigation and the uncertainty of the 
result, they consider it more profitable absolutely to surrender 
to the Government any claim of title. They accept a license 
from the Government instead of making their claim of title. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DILL. I have twice promised to yield to the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. BRATTON. I do not care to interrupt the Senator now. 
Mr. DILL. Then, I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, my recollection is that the very 
excellent bill which the Senator aided in preparing, if he did 
not wholly prepare it, and which passed thé Senate, contained 
in one of its earlier sections a positive declaration that neither 
the channel nor the ether itself was to be owned by individuals, 
and that the Government declared its policy to be that both 
the power to regulate as well as the ownership of the ether 
and the channels existed in the Government. That has been 
abandoned, as I understand the conference report. Just before 
we adjourned at the last session, when it was impossible to get 
an agreement, Congress passed a joint resolution which I think 
the Senator drew—at least he was instrumental in having it 
passed— 

Mr. DILL. I agreed to it at least. 

Mr. KING. And that joint resolution, as I recall, reaffirmed ' 
the declaration which had been made. - 

Mr. DILL. No; the Senator is mistaken about that. 

Mr. KING. At any rate it declared, in substance, that no 
use should be acquired pending the passage of the bill. 


Mr. DILL. Except by waiver as against the rights of the 


United States. | 
: Mr. KING. - Exactly—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KING. I will ask the Senator from Tennessee to let me 
get through, and, of course, I am occupying the floor subject to 
the will of the Senator from Washington. >- 

Mr. DILL. That is all right. I am glad to have the menator. 
proceed. 

Mr. KING. That joint resolution also declared: 


That no original radio license or the renewal of an existing license 
shall be granted after the date of the passage of this resolution unless 
the applicant therefor shall execute in writing a waiver of any right or ` 
of any claim to any right as against the United States to any wave 
length or to the use of the ether in radio transmission because of 
previous license to use the same or because of the use thereof. 


My recollection is that though we did not pass that joint 
resolution at that time, we passed it at the beginning of the 
present session, and immediately some of the larger radio or- 


| 


ganizations, some of which are denominated monopolies, began. | 


to agitate and protest against it, and said that that. was a chal- 
lenge to what they averred to be their ownership of the chan- 
nels of the ether itself. 

Mr. DILL. No; I must disagree with the Senator. I have 
read most of the legal protests, and their protests were based 
on the fact that it was taking away from them certain rights 
under the Constitution which we had no right to demand them 
to waive. — 

Mr. KING. They contended that they had an ownership in 
something. 

Mr. DILL. I do not think the Senator can bear that out. I 
have not been able to find a single protest where that claim 
ig made. I think some of them will claim that, and I think 
they will go into court on that question. 

Mr. KING. Having abandoned the declaration which was 
made in the bill as it passed the Senate, the conferees have 
accepted one which is tepid. I do not use that word by way of 
criticism, and I am sure that is not the provision which the 
Senator, if he had the power, would have written in the bill; 
but I am afraid the radio interests will insist that this bill is 
a recognition of vested rights in a monopoly which exists 
potentially, if not actually. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, does my friend from Utah 
believe the fact that a man has been granted a license by the 
Secretary of Commerce makes him the owner of the channel or 
the owner of any part of the ether? 

Mr. KING. I am not so sure as to that. 


Mr. WATSON. The Senator is a lawyer, and he must be. 


sure of it. The Senator must know that if the United States 
does not own it, it can not grant more than it owns and 
possesses. 

Mr. KING. Perhaps I did not understand the Senator’s 
question. 
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Mr. WATSON. I am asking this: Hitherto the Secretary of 
Commerce has had the power to grant licenses. The fact that 
he granted a man a license to operate a broadcasting station 
did not confer on that man the ownership of the ether, did it? 

Mr. KING. He may take the position that the Government 
of the United States recognized by granting him the license that 
he did have some rights and that the use of the license was 
confirmatory of a right which he asserted, even though he 
might not in law be able to establish the existence of it. 

Mr. WATSON. He could not operate without a license, 
could he? And, therefore, he must be limited by the terms of 
the license; and the terms of the license did not pretend to 
grant ownership of anything but only the right to use. 

Mr. KING. Oh, that does not necessarily follow. 

Mr. HOWELL. Why should the elimination of this langauge 
be insisted upon? 

Mr. DILL. I tried to make that clear to the Senator. 

Mr. HOWELL. Just a moment. 

Here is the language of the original bill passed by the 
Senate: 


A waiver of any claim of right to any wave length or to the use of 
the ether because of any previous use of the same, whether by license 
or otherwise— 


Mr. President, after the bill had been under consideration by 


guage: 

A waiver of any right or of any claim to any right, as against the 
United States, to any wave length or to the use of the ether in radio 
transmission because of previous license to use the same or because of 
the use thereof. 


After all that the conferees changed the language in the bill 
that now comes to us to read as follows: 


A waiver of any claim to the use of any particular frequency or 
wave length or of the ether as against the regulatory power of the 
United States— 


-That is the first. time the expression “ regulatory powe 
ever appeared. It was not.in the Senate.bill.or joint resolution 
passed by Congress, pul in this conference report, Who insisted 
upon it? 


- Mr. President, as a | member of the first radio conference, I. 


learned that it was the belief of the great radio interests that 
they had a right to use the ether and that it could not be taken 
away from them, though they acknowledged, of course, the 
right of the United States to regulate. What does this mean? 
There are only.a few channels, relatively, and after these 


corporations. shall have. obtained those few channels all the. 
\ rest of the people wiil be barred. This language was changed 


for a purpose, and that purpose is evident. -The language was 
originally contained in the bill, passed by the Senate in 1924, 
introduced by me. That bill went to the House, where it was 
stricken out, and the House substituted therefor what is known 
as the White bill. The Senate bill contained the provision that 
no license should be renewed or any new license granted un- 
less the claimant should acknowledge under oath that he had 
no right whatever to the use of the ether. At that time it was 
urged by the House committee, “Nobody is claiming any 
vested rights.” But finally, Mr. President, the language was 
included in the joint resolution adopted by Congress in Decem- 
ber last. What is the result? The large owners of radio sta- 
tions are filing waivers with reservations showing the intent to 
claim ownership in the use of the ether. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator must be fair in his statement as to 
the declaration contained in the bill passed by the Senate last 
summer. The preamble did not contain the declaration that 
the United States owns the air, and, unless I am faulty in my 
memory, the Senator from Nebraska himself presented the pre- 
amble in the Senate bill. The ownership of the air is not 
claimed in that preamble. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, it was in the bill that I 
faa in 1924, and it was also in the bill I introduced in 
z H DILL. I am talking about the bill which passed the 

enate. 

Mr. HOWELL. In the bill which passed the Senate, what is 
the language with respect to a waiver? 

Mr. DILL. The language of the bill of the Senate regarding 
a waiver is simply that the applicant shall waive all right of 
claim to use ether or any wave length. 

Mr. HOWELL. But it does sot include the term “ regulatory 
power.” 

Mr. DILL. It does not. When the matter came up last sum- 
mer in connection with passing a temporary provision there was 
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some question raised among the conferees as to whether it 
would be fair to ask the applicants to sign away all claim to the 
ether, because they might have rights as between one another. 
So we put in the words referred to. 

Mr. HOWELL. In other words, we assented to the view that 
there might be vested rights. 

Mr. DILL. I have let the Senator make his statement and 
I myself should now like to make one. Therefore we put in 
the provision as against the United States, and that went into 
the law that was hurriedly drawn here one afternoon and 
brought forward the next day. As I stated a while ago, it was 
the conclusion of the conferees that the objections to that waiver 
as being unconstitutional had foundation, because we have no 
right to make them sign away any rights except the rights that 
would interfere with regulation by the United States. 

Now, let us come down to the physical situation of the regu- 
lation of radio. What we do is to license a certain piece of 
apparatus. We do not have anthing to do with the air or the 
ether, whatever it is. Nobody knows what it is. We have 
nothing whatsoever to do with the air, any more than we have 
to do with the buildings or the trees. We have only a right to 
license the apparatus that operates and name the frequency at 
which it shall operate. What we are really trying to prevent 
is some one getting a vested right to operate apparatus at a 


: certain rate of f. ney, the right to regulate th h 
the conference committee there was introduced and passed . : requency, and ght egulate that is the 


unanimously by the Senate a resolution containing this lan- , 


only right we have. 

I have more and more, I Say, come to the conclusion that our 
language is faulty, and that we should say nothing about chan- 
nels in the air; we should legislate only about the apparatus, 
for that is what our power covers. The legislation was writ- 
ten, however; it came to us in this form, and it undoubtedly 
will be interpreted in terms of description of the apparatus. 

_I am as anxious as any man can be—for I think I have given 
more attention to this one phase of the subject than any other 
phase of it—to prevent anybody, individual, firm, or corpora- 
tion, from ever securing the right to use these frequencies on 
their apparatus as against the control of the United States; 
but we should not declare that we own all of the apparatus. 
We should not declare that we want to forbid anybody from 
All we can do is to say. that we 
shall regulate the use of it to the point even of preventing its 
use. This talk .about air channels, this talk about owning the 
ether, has no real.basis except as considered in terms. of regu- 
lating the. apparatus that sends its. impulses out through the 
ether and the air and through everything on this earth. We 
never have been able to find anything that will stop the radio 
wave, You can own all the air and all the buildings and all 
the air channels you want to,. but give me a piece of apparatus, 
and let me operate it at a certain frequency, and what good. 


would it do anybody to. own the air and the buildings and all 


that sort of: thing? 

: That language to a large extent is verbiage. The real point 
in this bill is the right and power to control the apparatus that 
sends out the frequencies and makes what is known as radio. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President—— 

- The PRESIDING OFFICER.. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. DILL. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HOWELL. Assume that there are 1 000 channels avail- 
able in connection with radio, and that the right to use the 
ether is owned by 1,000 different persons, then there would be 
no room for anyone else. What good would it do for the 
distinguished Senator from Washington to own a transmitting 
apparatus under such circumstances? 

Mr. DILL. If I own an apparatus, and the Government will 
prohibit other people from using their apparatus on certain 
frequencies, it will do all the good I would want it to. 

Mr. HOWELL. But if there are but 1,000 channels, and 
1,000 people have already acquired the right to use the ether, 
you will have no opportunity whatever. We may liken the 
ether to Lake Michigan. There is no question but the water of 
Lake Michigan is owned by all the people of the United States. 

We regulate the traffic on it, but we do not allow anybody to 
have the right, to the exclusion of all others, to use a particular 
channel in the lake. However, what is in the minds of those 
interested in radio franchises is to secure possession of all 
these channels; and if a thousand rights to use the ether are 
secured, under our assumed hypothesis, then no one else can 
get in. 

It has been admitted by the distinguished Senator from Wash- 
ington that the conferees changed this language because there 
might be vested rights. He acknowledged that. He has said 
that if they did have vested rights it was not fair to ask ther 
surrender them. 

Mr. DILL. I did not say it was not fair. 
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Mr. HOWELL. The Senator said that they probably would 
not want to surrender them. 

Mr. DILL. I said it was impossible, and I say it now. 

Mr. HOWELL. All right—impossible, then—but the Senator 
admits that there may be vested rights to the use of the ether. 


Mr. DILL. No; I do not admit that there are any vested 
rignts. 
Mr. HOWELL. The Senator admits that some of the con- 


fexrees believed that there might be vested rights. 

Mr. DILL. No; I must say that I did not admit that. 

Mr. HOWELL. Then, who was it that urged thet it would 
not be just and right to have them waive possible rights, when 
nobody believed they had them? 

Mr. DILL. I said that they had certain rights under the 
Constitution that did not relate to the right to regulate radio, 
and that in legislating on radio we had no right to ask them 
to sign a waiver of rights that had no connection with the 
regulation of radio. 

Mr. HOWELL. What are those rights? 

-Mr. DILL. I think the right to use their own property, and 
to have it kept without being taken by the Government with- 
out due process of law, is one of those rights. 

Mr. HOWELL. We were not saying anything about prop- 
erty in the form of apparatus. We were talking about the 
ether. 

Mr. DILL. But the provision which the Senator talked about 
said “waive all rights as against the United States.” 

Mr. HOWELL. No; “to use the ether.” 

Mr. DILL. No; it does not say that. 

Mr. HOWELL. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. DILL. It says “as against the United States.” 

Mr. HOWELL. It says: 


A waiver of any right or of any claim to any right, as against the 
United States, to any wave length or to the use of the ether in radio 
transmission because of previous license to use the same or because 
of the use thereof. 


It does not say anything about apparatus at all. 

Mr. DILL. Then let me say this to the Senator: Hither the 
term “ United States” means only the regulatory power under 
the Constitution, or else it means a right which the Constitu- 
tion does not give us to ask them to waive. There is no power 
to control radio stations except the power to regulate. The 
power to regulate is not the power to own; it is merely the 
power to control. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, if that is true, this language 
could have been easily added to so that it would have covered 
both cases, and then # saving clause could also have been in- 
serted to the effect that in case the Supreme Court found any 
particular phase of this bill unconstitutional such fact was not 
to affect the remainder thereof; but our rights were not re- 
served in any such manner. This bill does not say that they 
shall waive all rights as against the regulatory power of the 
Government and also all rights to the use of the ether or any 
particular wave length as against the United States. It does 
not say that: It might have included both provisions, and 
hence, if the greater were legal we would have been safe- 
guarded, but the bill does not go that far. 

Mr. President, there is no question about the intention of 
certain radio interests to claim rights to use the ether, and if 
a person has the right to use the ether he necessarily has the 
right to a channel. As I have previously stated, we will 
assume that there are only 1,000 channels that can be used; 
then when 1,000 persons have secured rights to use the ether 
no one else can come in, and there will be other stations sold 
for $1,000,000, as in the case of the station sold in New York 
the other day. This presents a serious situation. 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I am curious to 
know just exactly what solution the Senator from Nebraska 
has to offer of the problem. Let us assume that there are just 
a thousand channels, and that those thousand channels are oc- 
cupied by 5,000 broadcasting stations, occasioning all manner 
of interference, so that none of them can make any effective 
or sensible use of the 1,000 channels: What is the view of the 
Senator—that we ought to allow everybody who sees fit to do 
so to erect a broadcasting station, and thus have possibly 5,000 
broadcasting stations occupying these 1,000 channels? 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, is it the suggestion of the 
Senator from Montana that, because no suggested solution is 
offered, these thousand operators of transmitting instruments 
should monopolize the air for all time? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Why, no. My understanding is 
that they do not monopolize the air for all time. They mo- 
nopolize the air only during the period for which their licenses 
run. 

Mr. HOWELL. But if it is true, as they claim, that they 
have a vested right, the courts will compel the issuance of 
licenses to them, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is another question. I un- 
derstand that the Senator contends that they have not a vested 
right, and I agree with him about that; but the Senator is 
instancing the supposition—a very appropriate illustration— 
that there are a thousand channels, and there are now a thou- 
sand broadcasting stations licensed to use those channels, and 
that is all that can be accommodated so that the channels can 
be used effectively. Then, of course, they would have a monop- 
oly so long as their licenses existed, and that is what the 
Senator wants to obviate; but my question to the Senator is, 
What would he do? 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, my notion as to the treatment 
of this matter is as follows: 

I believe that these various channels should be apportioned 
to sections of the United States in proportion to population, 
and then that every two years a commission should determine 
who should be allowed to use particular channels, on the basis 
of the greatest good to the greatest number within each section. 

In other words, what I desire is that the Government shail 
control the ether absolutely, own it, and that its ownership 
shall be recognized, just as the courts finally came to recognize 
that our States owned the waters within their limits, and 
thereby enabled appropriations for irrigation. At first the 
courts denied the right of appropriation, but finally they ac- 
cepted it because of the logic of the situation. I believe in 
this case that if we insist that the people own the ether, the 
Supreme Court will take that position ultimately, just as the 
courts have in connection with water for irrigation. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, the Senator uses that illustra- 
tion, and I feel that it is hardly fair to allow it to go by 
without calling attention to the fact that there is no analogy, 
for the reason that the air is not used for radio purposes as 
water is used. Water is used by consuming it; but the air 
is used by passing through it electrical impulses that are known 
as radio. 

A short time ago the Senator used an illustration with refer- 
ence to Lake Michigan. The only fair illustration as to Lake 
Michigan would be that certain sounds passed through the 
waters of Lake Michigan. What good would it do to own the 
water of Lake Michigan if somebody had an instrument in 
the water that would send out the sound and was permitted 
to operate it? It is not an analogous comparison at all to say 
that we can own the air and the ether as we own the water, 
because the air is not used in the sense of being consumed. It 
is not taken away from anybody. Its use is entirely dependent 


I recognize | upon apparatus to send out unknown, unseen, and unheard im- 


the labor that has been expended by the distinguished Senator | pulses, which can only be heard by the use of certain instru- 
from Washington upon this subject. He has been devoted in | ments. 


his efforts in connection with this bill; but sometimes I have 
been afraid that he was infiuenced by the fact that there is an 
insistent demand to clear the air, and that for present relief 
we would give up the opportunity of safeguarding once for all 
one of the greatest possibilities vouchsafed humanity at the 
present time. 

Mr. President, this reminds me of Esau and the mess of 
pottage. He gave up his birthright for the momentary relief 
of his hunger. Are we to give up this birthright of the Ameri- 
can people—the ownership of the ether—because they are clam- 
oring to have the air cleared? 

We could pass the joint resolution introduced by the Senator 


| 


Mr. HOWELL. I was not suggesting any analogy between 
ether and water. I was simply citing the course that resulted 


' in various States in settling the irrigation question; each boldly 


declared that it owned the water contrary to the theory of 
riparian rights. Finally the courts recognized that such was 
the only way the question could be properly settled for the 
good of the people interested. 

Senators will recall the early case involving the Kern River, 
in California, where the owner of the mouth of that river, a 
sort of a swamp, sold it for something like $50,000, and war- 
ranted to defend the title. Subsequently he died, and the 
purchaser of the property insisted that part of the water that 


from New York [Mr. CopeLanp]—it is a simple resolution—and | should flow cut of the Kern River was being utilized above, and 
by providing that it shall be in effect until the close of the | he called upon the vendor to make good the warranty. The 
next Congress we can clear up the air now and also have an : widow, fearing the threatened litigation, refunded the purchase 


opportunity later to correct this measure. 


' price by selling the property to a friend. That friend went into 
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court, secured a ruling to the effect that he owned the mouth 
of that river and the riparian rights thereof, and finally he com- 
pelled irrigators above to pay him more than a million dollars. 

That was early in the history of irrigation in this country. 
Subsequently the States came out boldly and insisted that they 
owned the water in their streams. We did in Nebraska. I 
drew the code and served as the first State engineer. It was 
urged at the time that such a proposal was illegal, that the 
courts would not support us. However, we insisted upon the 
theory, and finally the courts have accepted it completely, just 
as they have in other States. 

I hold that if we insist that we own the ether, and the Su- 
preme Court of the United States considers it in a broad sense, 
it will finally decide that the ether enveloping the United States 
is the property of the Government, and it should never be 
alienated. But if we do not take a decided position now, we 
may expect that this precious heritage, this last great resource, 
will be taken over by a few individuals, to be exploited, as the 
telephone and telegraph have been in the past. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. BRATTON. I may be in error, but the views expressed 
by the Senator thus far lead me to believe that he fails to dis- 
tinguish between legislation respecting regulation and legisla- 
tion respecting ownership of the ether. The Senator does not 
contend that the bill is incomplete in so far as dealing with the 
subject of regulation is concerned, does he? Laying aside for 
the moment the question of ownership, and confining our dis- 
cussion to the question of regulation, the Senator will concede 
that the bill is complete, so far as that is concerned, will he not? 

Mr. HOWELL. I must say that I am very much disappointed 
in the bill as it finally came from conference with reference to 
regulation; but what I am considering now is the fundamental 
policy that should underlie whatever legislation is adopted at 
this time. 

Mr. BRATTON. Pursuing my thought just one step further, 
assuming that the bill is complete, in so far as legissation upon 
the subject of regulation is concerned, and that it is silent upon 
the question of ownership, as the Senator complains, if we re- 
main silent upon the question of ownership would that con- 
stitute the power to acquire a vested right in the ether, just a 
failure to declare upon the subject? 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I think that a positive decla- 
ration by Congress at this time upon this subject will be, indeed, 
effective. To make my position clear, the first bill I introduced 
on this subject—it was the first radio bill in the last two or 
three Congresses—read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the ether and the use thereof for the trans- 
mission of signals, words, energy, and other purposes within the terri- 
torial jurisdiction of the United States is hereby reaffirmed to be the 
inalienable possession of the people of the United States and of the 
Government, but privileges to enjoy such use may be granted, as pro- 
vided by law, for terms of not to exceed two years, 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, if we assume that 
the ether is the subject of: ownership at all, how does the 
Senator from Nebraska reach the conclusion that the United 
States owns the ether above the surface of the United States? 

Mr. HOWELL. I reach it upon this ground. We do not 
know what the ether is. We know that its elasticity is enor- 
mous. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Perhaps I ought to make myself 
a little clearer. How does the Senator reach the conclusion 
that it belongs to the Government of the United States instead 
of to the individual States? 

Mr. HOWELL. In other words, you suggest that it should 
belong to the individual States? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. I say, how does the Senator 
reach the conclusion that the ether belongs to the Government 
of the United States and not to each individual State? 

Mr. HOWELL. I reach that conclusion for practical reasons. 
I believe the Government of the United States would have the 
better chance of maintaining such a claim. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Why? That is the reason for my 
question. 

Mr. HOWELL. Because I do not believe the States generally 
would assert such a right. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; but ownership does not 
depend upon whether it is asserted or not. 

Mr. HOWELL. Ownership often depends upon assertion; 
for instance, if you do not assert your rights to mavericks on 
the range you will not own them or, at least, have them; that 
is certain. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Somebody else, of course, who has 
not the right may come and take them away from you. 
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Mr. HOWELL. Absolutely; and that is just exactly what I 
am afraid of in this connection. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. What I want to know is upon 
what basis does the Senator assert that the United States owns 
it? Of course, the owner of the maverick would assert title to 
it, because it is the offspring of the property he owns. 

Mr. HOWELL. I wish to say that the Senate passed this 
bill I have quoted, that I introduced, and thus supported the 
idea. Moreover, I made such an assertion because I believed 
that in the interest of the people of the United States it ought 


i to be made and insisted upon. 


| 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do not think it is necessary, for the pur- 
poses of this legislation, to decide here whether the Government 
owns the ether, the States under the ether own it, or individ- 
uals own it. There are some excellent attorneys in this country 
who, I understand, are developing the theory of a vested in- 
terest by user. I must confess I do not understand their theory, 
and I do not intend to discuss their theory. . 

The situation here is that if the right to the ether is strongly 
enough supported by legal counsel it will be the subject of liti- 
gation. If we could avoid future litigation by a waiver of any 
claim of title or vested right, just exactly as we did in the oil 
leasing bill, where those claiming the vested rights—— 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I understand the position of the 
Senator exactly. 

Mr. PITTMAN. They claimed the vested rights, and the 
Attorney General of the United States, on behalf of the United 
States, said they had no rights, and the litigation continued 
for years. Finally, we passed a bill called the general leasing 
bill; and what was the result? Nearly all of those who claimed 
title, realizing that it would be better to have a good lease 
than an insecure claim of title, accepted a lease. But what 
happened? At the time they accepted the lease they quit- 
claimed any claim of title. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. And the Senator feels that the 
same policy ought to be pursued in this matter? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I would like to see that done. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I understand the position of the 
Senator, but I am addressing myself now to the argument of 
the Senator from Nebraska to the effect that the United States 
owns the ether above the United States; ahd he wants a decla- 
ration of the Senate to that effect. 

I do not think there is a question in the world but that 
under the power to regulate commerce between the several 
States and between the United States and foreign nations Con- 
gress has the power to regulate communications through the 
ether. I have not the slightest doubt about that. But I won- 
der upon what basis the contention can be made that the 
United States owns the ether. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, sometime following the pas- 
sage of my bill by the Senate, Secretary Hoover presented a 
bill to the House committee and recommended that it be 
adopted as a stop-gap. I will read from that bill. It was a 
brief measure, and provided: 

Be it enacted, etc., That it is hereby declared and reaffirmed that 
the ether within the limits of the United States, its Territories and 
possessions, is the inalienable possession of the people thereof, and 
that the authority to regulate its use in interstate or foreign com- 
merce is conferred upon the Congress of the United States by the Fed- 
eral Constitution. 


It was the view, evidently, of the Department of Commerce 
that ownership ought to be asserted. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield there 
a moment? 

Mr. HOWELL. Certainly. 

Mr. BRATTON. The language employed by the Secretary 
of Commerce is twofold. It declares, first, that the ownership 
of the ether is vested in the Government. If that is true, the 
only way it can be divested from the Government is by an act 
of Congress. This bill does not divest the public of the right. 
The Senator complains about this bill because it is silent upon 
the question of ownership, and I agree with the Senator that 


-it is silent upon the question of ownership. This bill deals 


solely with the question of regulation. l 

Unless the Government owns the ether, a declaration by 
Congress that it does would be useless, it would be idle. If 
the ownership is not vested in the public, in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, a declaration to that effect would not constitute owner- 
ship. So it would be useless to declare that unless we own it. 
If we do own it, a bill that is silent upon the subject can not 
divest the public of ownership. 

This bill, as I understand it, undertakes to deal only with 
the question of regulation, and it is as silent as a petrified 
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forest about its age so far as ownership is concerned. I am 
interested to know why the Senator fears that a bill that is 
silent upon the question of ownership can operate to divest the 
public of the ownership. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, our courts lean heavily to- 
ward the development and protection of private property, and 
whenever they have the opportunity of recognizing property 
rights they are peculiarly inclined to do so. When the consti- 
tution of the State of Wyoming was adopted there was intro- 
duced into it a provision that the waters of its streams be- 
longed to the State. As strange as it may seem, this mere 
claim has ever since been acknowledged, and yet at that time 
the law of riparian rights was practically recognized and in 
effect throughout the length and breadth of the land. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Although I do not concede the 
matter to be in any way illuminating upon a determination of 
this question, let me say that the Senator from Nebraska states 
the rule altogether too broadly. There are three different 
theories concerning the rights to the ownership of waters of 
streams in various sections of the country. Throughout all the 
eastern country, indeed east of the Missouri River, there ob- 
tains the old common-law doctrine of riparian rights to water, 
and that is simply the right to the use of the water as it flows 
by the riparian property, and the riparian owner is entitled to 
have the water come down undiminished in quantity and unde- 
teriorated in quality by anything that may happen above. That 
is recognized everywhere. 

On the Pacific coast, in the States of California, Oregon, and 
Washington, as stated by the Senator, there is a qualified doc- 
trine. The doctrine of riparian rights is recognized to some 
extent, but not fully. In all of the Intermountain States and 
the States west of the Missouri River to the Coast States— 
that is, in the semiarid and arid regions of the United States— 
the contention is made and sustained by the courts of those 
States, as well as by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
that the doctrine of riparian rights does not apply because the 
conditions are such as that the country could not possibly 
develop without the application of the doctrine of appropriation 
of water. So the local laws allow the water to be appropriated 
and diverted from the stream, to the damage and injury of 
the proprietor below by virtue of the laws of that State. 

But that is quite a different proposition, it seems to me, 
from the mastery of the movable air above us or the ether 
above us, whatever it is. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I recognize the correctness 
of the Senator’s statement respecting the attitude of different 
sections of the country in connection with riparian rights, and 
will add that prior to 1891 in Nebraska the law of riparian 
rights was accepted.as it was in the East. In 1895 the legisla- 
tion to which I have referred was adopted. At first the courts 
interfered with irrigation because of the old theory of riparian 
rights, but gradually they swung around until the same position 
was taken as in the Intermountain States. I am simply citing 
the change in the attitude of the courts respecting riparian 
rights to show that where there is a reason for recognizing owner- 
ship, even though the contrary has been held, the courts can be 
prevailed upon through proper insistence to take such a view 
if dictated by reason and the general welfare of the people. I 
believe it is in the interest of the country to insist that the 
United States owns the ether; that it belongs to all and can 
never be alienated; that we should merely grant privileges to 
use the ether for limited periods. Thus in case of war everyone 
having a station could be notified to cease operation, and the 
Government would not be called upon to pay a dollar in the way 
of damages. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. So far as I can learn, there is no 
diversity of view about the matter. That is exactly my view 
about the matter, except as to the question of ownership. I do 
not agree with the Senator on the question of ownership, but 
everyone agrees, apparently, that all the Government ought to 
do in the matter is to grant the right of use for a limited 
period. 

Mr. HOWELL. In view of the pending measure and its pro- 
visions, is it not a fact that if the Government stops the use 
of every radio transmitter in the country it would be liable for 
damages? If we own the ether and gratuitously afford the 
right to use the same for a limited period of time, then in case 
of war the Government could say, “This is one character of 
communication that is now to be monopolized by the Govern- 
ment,” and no one could subsequently claim tremendous sums 
because, for instance, the station which was sold for a million 
dollars the other day was rendered idle for three or four years. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course, if the Government 
granted a license for a definite period and then canceled the 
license during that time, it would be liable to damages suffered 
during that period of time. Of course, the Government ought 
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to retain the right to cancel or not to cancel in the exigencies 
of war, and then it would not be liable. 

Mr. DILL. The bill provides for that. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. But that does not affect the ques- 
tion of ownership at all. 

Mr. HOWELL. But if the Senator will read the bill, he 
will find that it has been changed from what it was when I 
last considered this particular feature of it. It will be found 
that the Government must pay the damages sustained. Is not 
that true? 

Mr. DILL. If there are damages. 

Mr. HOWELL. In case of war, if it stops these stations 
operating, it must pay damages sustained because of mere 
idleness, 

Mr. DILL. It may have to pay for the use of them if it takes 
them over. 

Mr. HOWELL. If it simply orders them to cease. 

Mr. DILL. No; there is no provision that it must do that. 
Toa HOWELL. It can be implied from the language of the 

Mr. DILL. That is a matter which will probably have to be 
determined in the courts. 

Mr. HOWELL. If the ether is owned by the Government of 
the United States and so recognized by the courts and we 
merely grant temporary licenses with provisions respecting 
war, then in such case there could be no claims for damages. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let me say that it seems to me 
the Senator is coming to discuss the question in a very prac- 
tical way, namely, that there ought to be a provision in the bill, 
as he contends; but all that is entirely aside from the question 
of ownership. 

Mr. HOWELL. Of course, I have great respect for the 
views of the distinguished Senator from Montana. I am not 
a lawyer. I bave simply, in the course of the attention I have 
given to this subject, acquired certain notions in reference 
thereto. I am just as confident as I am that I stand here that 
unless some course is undertaken to prevent it, at the end of 15 
or 20 years we will awake to find that the courts have held 


that all rights to the use of the ether except those now exer- 


eised by the Army and Navy are privately owned. That is 
the reason I provided in the bill which passed the Senate in 
1924 that if anyone claimed anything he must assert his claim 
the next time he applied for a license. A similar provision is 
the outstanding feature included in the joint resolution of last 
July. While waivers are being filed as required, many are also 
filing reservations therewith. But instead of the department 
refusing them licenses and bringing the matter immediately 
into court for decision, it is allowing them to operate the 
same as others fully complying with the law. 

Mr. DILL. Of course, the Senator knows the protest is not 
in the waiver. It is filed separately and apart. 

Mr. HOWELL. It may be filed separately and apart, but 
Secretary Hoover ought to notify these interests that waivers 
will not be accepted under any such circumstances. 

Mr. DILL. They have notified them, as I understand it, 
that they accept the waiver, and: the protest has nothing to 
do with it. 

Mr. HOWELL. But they ought not to grant the ishisuitas 
That is what the law provides. 

Mr. DILL. I do not know how we can keep a man from 
writing and saying that he does not waive any constitutional 
rights. 

Mr. HOWELL. We know what they mean by that. They 
intend to claim vested rights, and that is proven by the pro- 
tested waivers. 

Mr. DILL. If they are constitutional rights they should 
claim them. I am not desirous of confiscating anything. 

Mr. HOWELL. Does the Senator believe they have such 
rights? 

Mr. DILL. I do not. I do not believe they have any vested 
rights in the air. I think they have rights. 

Mr. HOWELL. The object of the legislation referred to was 
to bring to the surface immediately whatever claims they might 
have. If they are to be allowed to operate practically without 
waivers, and are not to be brought into court at once, the Sen- 
ator ean readily see that the legislation will not serve the 
purpose for which it was intended. 

Mr. DILL. I want to present the situation with which the 
conferees were confronted. I may say in the first place that 
the conferees had no objection to the Senate having passed a 
bill which contained some of the provisions the Senator from 
Nebraska desires. It might be doubted that they would have 
the importance which he places upon them, but we had no 
objection to those provisions being in the bill. However, we 
found that if we insisted on the provisions for which he now 
contends it would mean that there would be no legislation on 
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radio. We did not believe that legislation should be permitted 
to fail at this session of Congress simply because we wanted to 
try to confiscate the air. When we wrote into the bill the pro- 
visions that would protect, so far as the English language can 
protect, the rights of the Government to regulate radio, we 
felt that we had done all that the situation demanded. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I find at page 5 a provision with 
relation to the closing of the stations in the event of war, as 
follows: 


Upon proclamation by the President that there exists war or a threat 
of war or a state of public peril or disaster or other national emer- 
gency, or in order to preserve the neutrality of the United States, the 
President may suspend or amend, for such time as he may see fit, the 
rules and regulations applicable to any or all stations within the juris- 
diction of the United States as prescribed by the licensing authority, 
and may cause the closing of any station for radio communication and 
the removal therefrom of its apparatus and equipment, or he may 
authorize the use or control of any such station and/or its apparatus 
and equipment by any department of the Government under such regu- 
lations as he may prescribe, upon just compensation to the owners. 


I do not know how language could be made more clear than 
that. We may close every station in the United States. The 
license is issued with that provision in it, that the President 
may in the case of war close the station. He is given another 
power, too, and that is the power to take possession of the 
apparatus and of the station, and to use the apparatus and the 
station for the United States, making just compensation there- 
for. Of course the Constitution compels that. 

Mr. HOWELL. In a draft which was prepared, provision 
was made specifically that in the case of the mere closing of a 
station there should be no damages allowed. I urged that, be- 
cause it carried out the theory that the Government owns the 
ether. 

Mr. WATSON. We had that question up for consideration, 
but there was some doubt about the constitutionality of it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not believe anyone need be 
exercised about it. It is just as plain as language could be. 
We would not add anything to it by saying that the Govern- 
ment shall not pay damages because it closes a station. 

Mr. HOWELL. But would not such a statement tend to 
carry out the theory that the Government did own the ether? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. No; I do not think so. 

Mr. HOWELL. It would point in that direction, would it 
not? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do not think so. The ownership 
of the ether would not affect the situation at all. Let us 
assume that the Government does own the ether and provides 
that it may be licensed and the President may in the con- 
tingency expressed close it. Then no damages could be recov- 
ered. But let us-now assume that the Government does not 
own the ether, but simply has the power to regulate the trans- 
mission through it, and it may close the channels of transmis- 
sion at any time under the terms of the license. The question 
of ownership or lack of ownership by the Government of the 
United States of the ether is not involved at all. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, here upon the one hand we 
have the radio interests, that are insisting that they own the 
right to use the ether; upon the other hand we are claiming 
that the Government owns that right, and the Government only. 
This bill as originally drawn carried out that theory, while the 
bill which we have before us carries out the other theory; and 
wherever there was anything in the Senate bill that might inter- 
fere with this theory it has been eliminated because of the sensi- 
bilities of the radio interests. 

Mr. DILL. Oh, no. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I do not understand 
at all the statement of the Senator that this bill carries out 
the theory that some one else owns the ether. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, why have these changes been 
made in this bill? 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I want to resent the insinuation 
of the Senator from Nebraska that these provisions were 
changed because some radio corporation or radio monopoly or 
radio interest wanted them changed. They were changed in 
order to get an agreement with the House of Representatives, 
so that we might have legislation. The Senator has no right 
to stand on the floor and say that some radio interest came here 
and directed and influenced the conferees to this end. He has 
stated it so often that I feel I must correct him in that regard. 

Mr. HOWELL. I humbly beg the Senator’s pardon; I have 
no inclination or intention of reflecting upon the Senator; but, 
Mr. President, while the first bill that came here from the 
House of Representatives may not have been drawn or ap- 
proved by any radio interests, yet I am sure they would have 
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approved the bill if it had been submitted to them. The first 
attempt made by the Senate to protect the interests of the 
people of the United States in the ether was eliminated by the 
House committee. I make no charge, and I state here now that 
the Senator from Washington has done everything within his 
power to accomplish a result satisfactory to the people of the 
United States, but, as I have said, I fear, as he has intimated 
here, that he is so anxious to clear the air and to allow broad- 
casting to proceed without interference, that he has forgotten, 
in a measure, the great underlying fundamental principle that 


this bill should lay down. 


I believe what we should do is to refuse to concur in the con- 
ference report; that we should pass a joint resolution that will 
clear the air. It can be done easily and allow us another year 
to settle these great details. I believe it is of tremendous im- 
portance that we should do so. 

Mr. President, the joint resolution that was passed last 
December will be repealed by this bill, if it shall become a law, 
and nothing comparable is included in the conference report 
bill, at least that bill has been modified from the joint reso- 
lution. 

Mr. President, I wish to make a point of order against the 
report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will 
point of order. 

Mr. HOWELL. I make the point of order against the con- 
ference report that the clause repealing the joint resolution was 
not in the radio bill when passed by the Senate; it was not in 
the radio bill when passed by the House, but was inserted by 
the conferees, and, therefore, it is new matter inserted con- 
trary to the rule. I think the point of order should be upheld. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I want to remind the President, 
before he rules on the point of order, that in the first instance 
the House passed the radio bill. The Senate struck out the 
entire bill of the House and inserted a new bill. The confer- 
ence report bill is a rewritten bill, containing the essential pro- 
I think it is a general rule 
regarding conference reports that the conferees have liberty 
to insert anything in the conference report that is within the 
purview of the two bills; the whole subject was in conference ; 
and this provision is simply one of the necessary provisions in 
order to make this the final law. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, it strikes me that the point of 
order is good. If the conferees have put in an entirely new 
provision that has never been passed on by either House re- 
pealing the joint resolution that was passed by the Congress at 
a former time, the conferees were not authorized to go that far. 

Personally I can not quite understand why anybody is op- 
posed to having the Congress of the people of the United States 
to settle the question now as to who has jurisdiction over the 
air above us, the wave lengths and all. 

I can see no objection to laying down the principle here that 
the people of the United States own the air above us. One of 
the fundamental propositions in this country is that when a 
man owns a piece of. land he owns the title of it to the sky 
and through the earth below. Why should Congress back off 
and be timid about declaring that the people own the air above 
us and are entitled to its use rather than to leave that question 
open for bureaus to work out and lay down rules and regula- 
tions and permit the radio interests to use it so long that when 
we do undertake to assert our right and jurisdiction over it 
they will say, “You are interfering with vested rights.” I 
think this a very vital question. 

Mr. President, one of the greatest questions now before the 
Congress and the country is the proper regulation of the radio. 
An effort is being made to permit a monopoly of this business 
to spring up in the country. If monopolies are permitted to 
take hold of it and control it, the radio will be operated as the 
agency of the mighty rich and the predatory interests of the 
country ; it will be their medium for conveying messages to the 
people of the United States. This is one of the most important 
measures that have been before us. I am surprised that we 
have not a full Senate here while it is being considered. What 
objection can Senators have to this language: 


That the Congress hereby declares, asserts, and reaffirms that it 
is the policy of the United States to exercise jurisdiction over all 
forms of interstate and foreign transmission of energy, communications, 
or signals by radio within the United States, its Territories and pos- 
sessions; that the Federal Government intends forever to preserve 
and maintain the channels of radio transmission as perpetual mediums 
under the control and for the people of the United States; that such 
channels are not to be subject to acquisition by any individual, firm, 
or corporation, and only the use, but not the ownership, thereof may 


state his 


| be allowed for limited periods under licenses in that behalf granted 
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by Federal authority, and no such license, whether heretofore or here- 
after issued, shall be construed to create any right, title, or interest, 
proprietary or usufructuary, in or to any such channel beyond the 
terms, conditions, and periods of such license. 


Who can object to that language going into the bill? What 
is back of this movement to keep that language out? We are 
pioneers in the matter of legislation upon this subject, and 
why not lay down the fundamentals at the outset? The 
language I have read, I understand, was drawn by the Assistant 
Secretary of the Department of Commerce. It has been re- 
jected. Why should it be rejected? Why should we not put 
it in the law? What interest is there in the United States that 
wants it left out? What harm can come to the people of the 
United States by putting it in? Why do those who expect 
to operate and use these wave lengths above us want that 
language left out? Are they proposing to set up some inter- 
national arrangement over which the United States will have 
no authority? 

Mr. President, this country set up and dares to maintain the 
Monroe doctrine; and here we are refusing to declare our 
right to deny to anybody else the right to regulate and control 
the ether above us, the wave lengths over the United States. 
This is a great subject; it is a subject the details of which I 
do not know very much about; but this is so plain, it is such 
an A, B, C proposition, that no Senator of the United States, 
it strikes me, should seriously oppose incorporating in the 
bill the language I have read. This very proposition was in 
the bill as it passed the Senate. 

Is the Senate now going to back off and decline to insist 
upon its position, when no good reason is given as to why the 
Senate should not insist upon its position? It is declaring a 
thing that exists; and what harm can come from that? The 
Government of the United States certainly is bigger than any 
of these concerns in the United States; and I am fearful that 
if we do not put the law in here hard and fast at the outset 
we are going to have trouble hereafter in ever getting any 
regulatory powers in a congressional statute. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I may say to the Senator that 
the only purpose of that language and the only effect of that 
language was to help the courts in determining the meaning 
of the rest of the law—namely, that the intention was to grant 
no vested rights to anyone—and the particular form of the lan- 
guage is not so important as its meaning. While the rewritten 
preamble or beginning of section 1 is different in language, it 
is no different in its legal effect when considered in connection 
with the rest of the bill. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I think we had better set it out specifically, 
and not have it left for a court to determine whether it is in 
there or not. Here it is plain, as the Senate passed it. I think 
this language ought to be in the bill. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, on the point of order, I de- 
sire simply to state that the House sent a radio bill to the 
Senate. The Senate struck out all after the enacting clause 
and inserted an entirely new bill. Therefore, under the rules, 
anything germane to that bill is in order. 

_ Mr. KING. Mr. President, does the Senator mean to con- 

tend that the conferees would have the power to report back a 
bill, even if it related to the same subject, which repealed an 
existing law to which no reference was made in the bill which 
passed the House or the bill which passed the Senate? 

Mr. WATSON. Oh,no. That is an altogether different propo- 
sition, because in both the House and Senate bills there 
was a proposition proposing to do away with the existing con- 
trol over radio. The subject was germane; and this language 
was written in by the conferees after a full conference with 
reference to the subject matter in both bills on the same sub- 
ject. Of course, a joint resolution was passed in the meantime. 

In other words, it is a well-known rule that when an entirely 
new bill is substituted, the conferees are allowed the greatest 
latitude in framing a new bill along the same line and of the 
same purport. I have not any doubt about that. I would not 
say that an entirely new bill could be written and that statutes 
that were not involved in any way could be repealed; but I do 
say that inasmuch as this very subject had been dealt with in 
both bills, the conferees under the rule ha” full authority to 
insert this provision. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I call the Presiding Officer’s 
attention to Rule XXVII, the second paragraph, on page 32: 


Conferees shall not insert in their report matter not committed to 
them by either House, 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the rule that the 
Senator from Nebraska has invoked was adopted really for the 
specific purpose of preventing conferees from going so far as 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] has suggested. The 
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mere fact that the Senate has struck out all after the enacting 
clause of the House bill and put in a new bill does not authorize 
the conferees to go anywhere and everywhere in connection 
with the subject matter dealt with. This rule, preventing them 
from putting in new matter, was adopted for the very specific 
purpose of preventing that. 

While I have not examined the conference report, and do 
not know whether or not it is subject to the point of order, I 
can not accept the broad proposition laid down by the Senator 
from Indiana. My judgment is that under the rules of the 
Senate the conferees are confined to the substantial provisions 
of the House and the Senate bills. 

Mr. WATSON. Which is exactly right. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. They can not put in, because 
they might relate to the subject, substantial provisions not 
incorporated in either of those bills. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I may say that both bills repealed 
legislation regarding radio. In the meantime a temporary joint 
resolution, which provided on its face “until the enactment of 
further legislation,” was passed. That was in last July. This 
new bill repealed that along with the rest, and I think it prop- 
erly is included in the conference report, because of the fact 
that it was passed and on its face said that it was temporary 
legislation. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, as I understand those bills 
only repealed all laws in conflict with the proposition that 
passed the Senate, and that one was not in conflict. 

Mr. DILL. This is in conflict with it. 

Mr. HEFLIN. With what? 

Mr. DILL. With the other waiver. The provision that is 
repealed here is in conflict in language with the waiver pro- 
vided in this bill, and this waiver would override the other one 
in any case. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I call the attention of the 
Chair to the fact that I hold in my hand the Senate bill, which 
was Order of Business No. 774, passed by the Senate. I have 
co the date on which it was passed, but it was some time in 

y. 

Mr. DILL. I think it was the 3d of July. . 

Mr. HOWELL. I also bold in my hand the bill that was 
passed by the House. Then I have here a joint resolution that 
was not in existence when either of these bills was passed, 
either by the House or by the Senate. 

It ought to be clearly understood that this joint resolution 
was not in existence at that time; however, the conferees have 
attempted to repeal the joint resolution in connection with this 
legislation. It is new matter, because neither the Senate nor 
the House had knowledge of it at the time of the passage of 
this bill in each case. There can not be any question about its 
being new mattter. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, this same point of order was 
made in the House in the same way that the Senator is mak- 
ing it, and it was overruled there. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The rule in the House is entirely different 
from the Senate rule. 

Mr. HOWELL. They paid no attention to these protests in 
the House and overruled this point of order; but, as the Senator 
from Alabama states, the rules in the House are quite different. 
This Senate rule, however, was made for the purpose stated by 
the senior Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones], and there is 
no question but that this is new matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Oppre in the chair). The 
Chair is prepared to rule on the matter, and holds that where 
one House strikes out all after the enacting clause of a bill and 
inserts new language, as was done in- this case, the conferees 
are given wider latitude in dealing with the subject; and mat- 
ter that is germane to the matter in dispute may be dealt with 
by the conferees without subjecting the report to the point of 
order that the conferees have exceeded their authority in insert- 
ing new matter. 

Therefore the Chair rules that the point of order is not well 
taken. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, may I ask if the Presiding 
Officer anticipated this point of order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has ruled on the 
point of order. 

Mr. HOWELL. I appeal from the ruling of the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Shall the de- 
cision of the Chair stand as the judgment of the Senate? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HOWELL. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
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Ashurst George McNary Schall 
Bingham Gerry Mayfield SN ppaed 
Blease Gillett Metcalf Smit 
Borah Gooding Moses Smoot 
Bratton Hale Neely Stanfield 
Broussard Harris Norbeck Steck 

ruce Harrison Norris Stephens 
Comeron Hawes Nye Stewart 
Capper Heflin Oddie Tyson 
Caraway Howell Overman Wadsworth 
Couzens Johnson epper Walsh, Mass. 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Phipps Walsh, Mont. 
Dale Kendrick ine Warren 
Deneen Keyes Pittman Watson 
Dill Kin Reed, Pa. Wheeler 
Edge La Follette Robinson, Ark. Willis 
Ferris McKellar Robinson, Ind. 
Frazier McMaster Sackett 


‘The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy Senators having answered 
to their names, there is a quorum present. 

Mr. WATSON. I move to lay on the table the appeal of the 
Senator from Nebraska from the decision of the Chair. 

' Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I withdraw my appeal from 
the decision of the Chair. I wish now to make a point of order 
on another ground. 

The bill which passed the House came to the Senate, was 
passed, and was referred to conferees. The conferees had the 
bili under consideration for some weeks, whereupon Senate 
Joint Resolution 125 was passed by the Senate and House. Of 
course, that resolution was not contemplated by either House 
at the time the bill was passed, and therefore was new matter 
when inserted in the bill by the conferees. 

Rule XXVII, paragraph 2, found on page 32, provides: 


Conferees shall not insert in their report matter not committed 
to them by either House, nor shall they strike from the bill matter 
agreed to by both Houses. 


It must be evident that this resolution, passed long after the 
bill was in the hands of the conferees, was new matter, and 
that any reference thereto in the report, even in the way of 
a repeal, renders the conference report out of order. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I would like to ask my friend 
from Nebraska whether this is the same question he raised a 
short time ago? 

Mr. HOWBLL. Yes; it is the same question. I withdrew it, 
and then offered it again. We have another Presiding Officer. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair takes the same view of 
the matter taken by the preceding Presiding Officer, that where 
one House strikes out all after the enacting clause of a bill and 
inserts new language, as was done in this case, the conferees 
are given wider latitude in dealing with the subject; and mat- 
ter that is germane to the matter in dispute may be dealt with 
by the conferees without subjecting the report to the point of 
order that the conferees have exceeded their authority in in- 
serting new matter. 

Therefore the Chair rules that the point of order is not well 
taken. 

Mr. MOSES. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. MOSHS. Is it not the opinion of the Chair that legis- 
lation designedly of a temporary nature, such as the resolution 
to which the Senator from Nebraska has referred, faiis of its 
effect in connection with a conference report when the con- 
ferees are dealing with the whole subject matter? 

Mr. BORAH. That is a legal proposition, which is new to me. 

Mr. MOSES. No; but the Senator from Idaho will remem- 
ber that the resolution to which the Senator from Nebraska 
refers was adopted hastily because of the impasse between the 
conferees of the two houses upon this subject, and of course 
it was designed only to bridge over the time being while the 
conferees were unable to agree. The conferees now having 
agreed, it is my opinion that the temporary legislation con- 
tained in the resolution to which the Senator from Nebraska 
refers has now fallen to the ground. 

Mr. BORAH. It is evident the conferees did not think s0, 
or they would not have inserted an express provision to re- 
peal it if it fell of its own force by reason of our action in 
passing the other legislation. I am not going to take an appeal 
from the decision of the Chair or anything of the kind, but I 
direct attention to the fact_that it is proposed that we repeal 
a law which was passed by Congress, when neither House has 
considered the matter of a repeal at all. We passed a resolu- 
tion which was very important, and interests arising under 
that resolution have been acquired. Neither branch of this 
Congress has considered the proposition as to whether that 
resolution should be repealed. I undertake to say that if we 
can effect the repeal of a measure in such a way, any set of 
conferees can include a provision for the repeal of any statute 
that thev may think ought to be repealed in connection with 
the legislation they are considering without either branch of 
Congress having considered it at all. 
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Mr. MOSES. Does the Senator think that is true regardless 
of the circumstances surrounding the adoption of the resolu- 
tion or the enactment of the legislation? 

Mr. BORAH. The trouble with that is that the circum- 
stances are not incorporated in the legislation itself; in other 
words, that the legislation does not provide that upon the 
happening of a certain thing its force and effect shall end. 
There is a resolution which will stand for all time unless it is 
repealed. 

Mr. DILL. Oh, no. The resolution on its face says “ until 
Congress shall further legislate.” 

Mr. BORAH. If it is true, as the Senator contends, that this 
legislation is temporary and provided for its own termination, 
why did the conferees insert an express provision that it 
should be repealed? 

Mr. BRATTON. I assume that those framing the bill pur- 
sued the ordinary course that an express repeal should be = 
adopted to avoid any confusion about a repeal by implication. 
I am convinced that the adoption of the conference report 
would terminate the resolution by implication without any ex- 
press repeal, because the two could not possibly be harmonized. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not agree with the Senator. 

Mr. DILL. I may say that what the Senator from New 
Mexico has said was the very view entertained by the con- 
ferees; namely, that there might be some question as to 
whether the resolution was repealed or not, and the provision 
as to repeal was inserted to make it certain. But the resolu- 
tion passed last July and signed by the President in Decem- 
ber expresSly stated it was to be effective “ until further legis- 
lation on the subject.” 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, my attention has been attracted 
to this matter particularly by reason of the fact that some 
parties who are interested in this legislation—radio people— 
are exceedingly anxious that this provision be repealed. They 
regard it as important that it be repealed by express provision. 
I have no doubt but that an express provision is necessary to 
repeal it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair holds that the point 
of order is not -well taken. 

Mr. HOWELL. I appeal from the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I think the Senate 
should consider the ruling of the Chair very seriously regard- 
less of what Senators may feel about the necessity for radio 
legislation, and regardless of how they may feel concerning 
the necessity of having speedy action upon this conference 
report, 

The point of order raised by the Senator from Nebraska is 
an important one, and the rule to which the point of order is 
directed is a rule which was adopted by the Senate in order 
to protect it from new legislation being written into the law by 
a conference committee. 

If the ruling of the Vice President shall stand as the judg- 
ment of the Senate, it will open a hole in that rule through 
which other new legislation will be brought in under the special 
privilege given to conference reports, and we will find time 
after time in the future that new legislation will be brought 
before the Senate in the form of conference reports which 
must either be accepted or rejected as a whole, and it will be 
found that abuses will grow up under it, just as there were 
serious abuses before that rule was written into the rules of 
the Senate. 

I appeal to Senators in the Chamber to consider what is 
being done in the establishment of a precedent because it will 
come back to plague the Senate if it is established. The 
power which conference committees have is a great power; 
it is a necessary power, but that power was viciously abused 
until the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] felt that it was 
necessary that the rules should be changed so that conference 
committees could not write new legislation into conference re- 
ports and jam it through the Senate under the whip and the 
spur. 

I appeal to Senators not to establish the precedent hastily 
lest it shall be used under other circumstances and in other 
ways to enact legislation which has not been considered by 
either branch of the Congress. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I move to lay the appeal on 
the table. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will not the Senator withhold 
his motion until I can ask a question of the Senator from 
Washington? 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly. 

Mr. GEORGE. Am I to understand from the conferees’ re- 
port that the provision for a repeal of the resolution was not 
referred to at all in the bill as it passed the House? 

Mr. DILL. The bill passed by the House had no reference 
to it. The bill passed by the Senate had a similar provision. 
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The temporary resolution was passed by the Senate as a stop- 
gap resolution, and not signed until December. The same sub- 
ject is covered in the conference bill here as was covered in the 
resolution, and in the repealing clause of the radio legislation 
was included the resolution which was passed as a temporary 
resolution last summer. 3 

Mr. GEORGE. The repealing clause of the bill as it is be- 
fore us? 

Mr. DILL. Yes; as it is before us. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Did the bill as it passed the 
Senate or the one that passed the House contain a general pro- 
vision for a repeal of all laws in conflict with this bill? 

Mr. DILL. The bill passed by the Senate did, and the bill 
passed by the House repealed certain specific laws. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Clearly a provision to repeal 
the resolution is in order. 

Mr. WATSON. I now renew my motion to lay the appeal on 
the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Indiana to lay on the table the appeal from 
the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE and Mr. HEFLIN demanded the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. BINGHAM. May the motion be stated? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Indiana to lay on the table the appeal of the 
Senator from Nebraska from the decision of the Chair. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CURTIS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANspELL]. Not 
knowing how he would vote on this question, I withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I have a pair 
.with the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson], which I trans- 
fer to the Senator from Vermont [Mr. GREENE] and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. i 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
lowing general pairs: 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess] with the Senator from 
New York [Mr. CoPELAND] ; 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Harretp] with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons]; 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER] ; 

The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Ernst] with the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. EDWARDS] ; 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT] with the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] ; and 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] with the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Gass]. 

Mr. NEELY. I was requested to announce that the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. McKELLAR] is necessarily detained from 
the Senate. 

The result was announced—yeas 48, nays 14, as follows: 


I desire to announce the fol- 


> YEAS—48 
Ashurst Edge Moses Smith 
Bingham Ferris Norbeck Smoot 
Blease Gooding Oddie Stanfield 
Bratton Hale Phipps Steck 
Broussard IWarrison Pine Stephens 

ruce Hawes Pittman Stewart 
Capper Jones, Wash. Reed, Pa. Tyson 
Caraway Kendrick Robinson, Ark. Wadsworth 
Couzens AE Robinson, Ind. Walsh, Mass. 
Dale McNar Sackett Walsh, Mont. 
Deneen Mayfield Schall Watson. 
Dill Metcalf Sheppard Willis 

NAYS—14 
Borah Heflin McMaster Overman 
Cameron Howell Neely Wheeler 
Frazier King Norris 
Harris La Follette Nye 
NOT VOTING—33 

Bayard Gerr Lenroot Simmons 
Copeland Gillett McKellar Swanson 
Curtis Glass McLean Trammell 
du Pont Goff Means Underwood 
Edwards Gould Pepper Warren 
Ernst Greene Ransdell Weller 
Fess Harreld Reed, Mo. 
Fletcher Johnson Shipstead 
George Jones, N, Mex. Shortridge 


So Mr. HowEL.’s appeal from the decision of the Chair was 
laid on the table. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
conference report. 
Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I regret very much to be 
compelled to vote against the adoption of the conference report, 
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It is possible that I do not understand the bill. I have read the 
bill and studied it, but I do not understand it. I do not under- 
stand the effect of the language of the bill. I think the matter 
is of too vast importance to vote on without a thorough under- 
standing of it. 1 do not know of any greater power than this 
now for political or social effect. I think, from what I under- 
stand of the measure and from what I have gathered from the 
speeches here, that it is very easily subject to monopoly. I am 
totally unwilling to vote on a subject of this importance with 
as little knowledge as I have on the subject and with the fear 
that I have of the construction of the language in the bill. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] at what time he expects to 
move an adjournment to-night? I do not think the conference 
report ought to be agreed to to-night. 

Mr. CURTIS. We think the conference report ought to be 
agreed to to-night. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I think it is going to take some time to get 
through with it to-night. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sen-. 
ator from Alabama yield to me to submit an inquiry to the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. DILL]? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have a telegram frum the 
Brockton Times, an influential newspaper in Massachusetts, 
which I would like to read, and ask the Senator from Wash- 
ington what explanation he has with reference to the objections 
stated in the telegram: 


- Radio bill should specifically define broadcasting and rebroadcasting, 
otherwise under section 28 no newspaper and no business house could 
serve public. We could not rebroadcast from receiving sets President’s 
speeches, other speeches, baseball, football, or news flashes. Section 28 
would forbid public use of loud speaker from a receiving set. 
JOHN G. BOGART, 
Brockton Times. 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I may say to the Senator that the 
bill does not in any way define the terms “ broadcasting” and 
“ rebroadcasting,” because they are terms which have grown up 
in the use of radio which are generally understood. 

As to section 28, providing that no person, firm, or corpora- 
tion shall rebroadcast the material broadcast by a station with- 
out that station’s consent, it is, I think, a very necessary pro- 
vision. Otherwise we would have a broadcasting station spend- 
ing a large amount of money to prepare and present a program 
as a program from that station, and then under the modern 
methods of rebroadecasting it could be picked up and broadcast 
from other stations, and particularly over the wired wireless, 
and money charged for listening to it. The provision referred 
to does not prevent rebroadcasting, but it does require those 
who would rebroadcast to get permission from the original 
broadcaster. I do not think the construction placed upon the 
section by the gentleman who sent the telegram is justified. Of 
course, he can not rebroadcast it, but rebroadcasting is not 
publishing. It has a generally understood meaning, namely, the 
reproduction by radio of the broadcasting waves. l 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does not the Senator think 
that the terms “ broadcasting” and “rebroadcasting” should 
be defined in the bill? 

Mr. DILL. It probably could be done; but in connection 
with radio there is no question at all what is meant by broad- 
casting and rebroadcasting. I confess there are a number of 
provisions in the bill that I myself should like to have changed, 
but I was unable to get everything in the bill I wanted, and I 
do not think it is such a change as may in itself constitute a 
serious objection to the bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
to ask another question? 

Mr. DILL. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. A Representative from New 
York has introduced in the House a bill to prevent a radio- 
broadcaster from charging the public for listening in. It is 
claimed that the possible result of this legislation may be the 
charging of a fee to listeners in when messages are broadcasted. 
Is there any provision in this bill that permits that to be done? 
. Mr, DILL. Mr. President, in the first place, this bill pro- 
vides that the commission shall have authority to regulate the 
type of transmitting apparatus as to its external effect, so that 
the commission would have the power to permit or prohibit the 
use of such apparatus if it so desired, but I want tc say to 
the Senator that, in my judgment, Congress should not pass a 
law that would prevent a broadcasting station from so equip- 
ping itself that people could not listen to its programs unless 
they had a certain kind of receiving set. In other words, if a 
broadeasting station wants to select its clients by selling a 
certain kind of receiving set, or attachments for sets, I do not 
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know any reason why the Congress of the United States should 
prevent it from engaging in that business any more than we 
should prevent a telephone company or a movie house from 
preparing something and not allowing anybody to enjoy it or 
to hear it except by their paying a fee. | 

The facts of the matter are that a broadcasting station that 
intended to put on such a device would immediately so limit 
its listeners that it would lose its chief means of support, 
namely, its advertising, because the millions of sets in this coun- 
try would not be equipped with the device. So as a business 
proposition I do not think there is any probability of that being 
done. And even if it were to be done, have we reached a point 
in this country where we are going to forbid men to use radio 
as a means of business as well as other things? I do not think 
that if the danger existed it would justify the passage of the 
legislation which the Representative from New York has of- 
fered, and I say—— 

Mr. WALSH of Mussachusetts. The Senator knows that it is 
argued that charging for radio reception is like charging toll. 
Would not charging be a reversion to the days of toll roads and 
bridges, to the days when schools and libraries were not free? 

Mr. DILL. Why, if one presents a program should he not 
be paid for it? 

Let me say to the Senator that in most countries people are 
not permitted to have radio free. In fact, in some countries 
they are not permitted to have a receiving set that will receive 
on more than one or two wave lengths; they are assessed a 
certain tax and the money goes into the treasury of the broad- 
casting company to pay for its programs. But here in the 
United States we have built up a free system of broadcasting 
and reception, and it has thrived as it has thrived nowhere 
else. I do not believe, with the condition existing, that any 
broadeasting station can hope to prosper if it attempts to set 
up a method by which it would charge the listener in; but I 
know of no reason why Congress should interfere with that 
kind of private business any more than it should interfere with 
any other kind of private business. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have a high regard for the 
Senator’s purpose to protect the public interest; I am very glad 
that he has been charged with the conduct of this bill; and I 
am very glad to get his views upon a measure of far-reaching 
consequences. We should move very cautiously and see that 
the public rights are fully safeguarded. 

Mr. DILL. I am very glad to answer these questions. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I wish to thank the Senator 
for his answer and also to thank the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. HEFIN] for yielding to me to put these inquiries. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, in that connection may I 
_ ask a question? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I desire to ask the Senator from Wash- 
ington a question which has been suggested to me by the re- 
marks made by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN] and 
the questions asked by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WALSH]. 

I received this morning a telegram from Shreveport, La., 
signed by Mr. W. K. Henderson, who is a very wealthy man 
there, and who has a broadcasting station which he uses mostly 
to entertain his friends and to accommodate the public. I do 
not think he is making anything out of it. His telegram reads: 

SHREVEPORT, LA., January $1, 1987. 
Hon. Epwin 8. BROUSSARD, 
United States Senate: 

Our Shreveport Times this morning carried headlines of 35 stations 
to be chained together. Just as I wired you the other day, chain sta- 
tions will monopolize and independent stations, such as we have at 
Shreveport, are practically done for. Hope you will give bill consider- 
able study and stand for interest of others beyond Radio Corporation of 
America who control chain stations. Between American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and Radio Corporation of America and other interests the 
independents are through. 

W. K. HENDERSON, 
Owner Radio Station KWKA. 


I should like to bave the Senator from Washington cover the 
suggestion contained in telegram, and if the bill does actually 
make this impossible, to make that known to the Senate. 

Mr. DILL. I am very glad the Senator from Louisiana has 
asked the question. It gives me an opportunity to explain not 
only that but some things regarding what the Senator from 
Nevada said. 

In the first place, under this bill chain broadcasting to-day, 
concerning which the writer of the telegram is concerned, is 
absolutely without any regulation. 
to handle the situation, and the various radio organizations, 
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including the Radio Corporation of America and the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., are going ahead and building up 
the chain stations as they desire without let or hindrance and 
without any restrictions, because the Secretary of Commerce 
has no power to interfere with them. Unless this proposed 
legislation shall be enacted they will continue to do so, and 
they will be able by chain-broadcasting methods practically to 
obliterate the independent small stations, as the man who 
wrote the telegram suggests. 

While the commission would have the power under the gen- 
eral terms of the bill, the bill specifically sets out as one of 
the special powers of the commission the right to make specific 
regulations for governing chain broadcasting. As to creating a 
monopoly of radio in this country, let me say that this bill 
absolutely protects the public, so far as it can protect them, by 
giving the commission full power to refuse a license to anyone 
who it believes will not serve the public interest, convenience, 
or necessity. It specifically provides that any corporation guilty 
of monopoly shall not only not receive a license but that its 
license may be revoked; and if after a corporation has re- 
ceived its license for a period of three years it is then dis- 
covered and found to be guilty of monopoly, its license will be 
revoked. 

In addition to that—— 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DILL. Just a moment. In addition to that, the bill 
contains a provision that no license may be transferred from 
one owner to another without the written consent of the com- 
mission, and the commission, of course, having the power to 
protect against a monopoly, must give such protection. 

I wish to state further that the only way by which monopo- 
lies in the radio business can secure control of radio here, even 
for a limited period of time, will be by the commission becoming 
servile to them. Power must be lodged somewhere, and I 
myself am unwilling to assume in advance that the commission 
proposed to be created will be servile to the desires and 
demands of great corporations of this country. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I would rather the Senator 
would allow me to proceed at this time. 

Mr. DILL. Will not the Senator let me finish the answer to 
the question which has been asked? I know the Senator objects 
to monopoly. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes; I do. 

Mr. DILL. Then, I hope the Senator will let me explain 
further. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Oh, Mr. President, the reply of the Senator 
to the question of the Senator from Louisiana shows that this 
is certainly a big question, and that it ought not to be hurriedly 
heard and considered. If the conference report were to go 
over until to-morrow, we would probably have 500 telegrams 
here from every section objecting to this bill. 

The people do not understand it as yet. They are going to 
be seriously affected by it, and why not let the conference 
report go over and let them be communicated with and let 
them communicate with us? So far as I am concerned, as it 
now stands, I am going to vote fo reject the conference report 
and ask that there be another conference. I want to ask 

Mr. DILL.” Will the Senator allow me a moment? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I want to ask the Senator and the country 
why the conferees struck out this language which was in the 
Senate bill? Why any Member of either branch of Congress 
should want it stricken out I can not understand. I refer to 
the following language: 


The Federal Government intends forever to preserve and muiniain 
the channels of radio transmission as perpetual mediums under the 
control and for the people of the United States. 


Why should anybody want that language out? Are we inno- 
cently playing into the hands of the radio trust? And it is 
said there is a trust. Do not Senators want us now to asscrt 
the people’s right to control forever the air above us and the 
wave lengths that are going to be used? .Why not send the 
conference report back and restore that language to the bill 
which the Senate put in it? 

I can not understand why it has been eliminated. Of course, 
it is satisfactory to the radio trust, but it is not satisfactory to 
me, and it is not going to be satisfactory to the people of the 
United States. So why hurry the consideration of the confer- 
ence report? We have a month from to-morrow before the 
session will adjourn; we can take two or three days on this re- 
port if necessary, and I would rather we should pass another 
resolution defining the power of Mr. Hoover or who ever is to 
have control for another period of time until Congress shall 
again convene than now to turn over the rights of the people 
to various radio concerns, let them secure control of the air, 
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and then when we undertake legislation they would be in a The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
position to say to us, “ We have set up all our machinery; we | to be read the third time. 
have been operating in aus eee eared ae X e The bill was read the third time, and passed. 
us now; you will disturb vested rights.” y not declare in i 
the outset what the peoples’ rights are? URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS 
Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I may say to the Senator that if Mr. CURTIS submitted the following report: 
there is a general desire that the report go over until to-morrow 


I shall not oppose a recess, but before a recess is taken I wish The committee of conference on the disagrecing votes of the 
to say a word in reply to the Senator’s statement, because | two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
standing alone it might be misunderstood. 16462) making appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in 


The Senator has asked why the language to which he has | certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, 
referred was changed. I tried to explain once before that we | and prior fiscal years, and to provide urgent supplemental ap- 
are not always able in conference to. get certain language; but | propriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for 
when the language which the Senator quoted has been read it | other purposes, having met, after full and free conference have 
means but one thing, namely, that this bill is not intended by | agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
its terms to give anybody any vested right in the air; and the | Houses as follows: 
language which is used in the conference report bill in lieu of | That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
that to which the Senator has referred says exactly that very | ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 5, and 6, and agree to 
thing. It provides the very thing which the Senator wants, | the same. ; j 


namely—— Amendment numbered 11: That the House recede from its 
Mr. HEFLIN. I have read the language in the conference : disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 11, 
report, and I do not think it does. Why not use the same lan- | and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 


guage that was in the Senate bill? of the sum named in said amendment insert the following: 
Mr. DILL. The Senator says that it does not; but what it | “$1,500,000”; and the Senate agree to the same. $ 


says is that this act is intended to regulate radio transmission ; Th mmi ; 
that it is intended to make plain the control of the United | rare E ear A See es Teg: nol BerCer oo amendments 
States over the channels of radio transmission; that it is 
intended to provide for the use but not the ownership of those |; 
channels; and that no such license shall be construed to create 
any right beyond the terms. conditions, and periods of the 
licenses. That is not the same eloquent and flowery language 


a 


F. E. WARREN, 

CHARLES CURTIS, 

LEE S. OVERMAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


as is in the preamble to the Senate bill, but it means exactly | . WILL R. Woon, 
the same thing. Lovis C. CRAMTON, 
Mr. HEFLIN. “As against the regulatory power of the JOSEPH W. BYRNS, 
United States.” Managers on the part of the House. 
Mr. DILL. The Senator is now talking about a waiver, while 
I am talking about the language in the conference report. Mr. CURTIS. This is an agreement on all of the uncontro- 
Mr. HEFLIN. The other language is so much stronger and ' verted amendments, and as to those which are controverted we 
plainer ; why not put it back? , ask a further conference. 
Mr. DILL. Because we could not get it back in conference,’ Mr. KING. I would like to ask the Senator if this is the 
and we accepted language that means the same thing. ' bill which carries an appropriation of $175,000,000 for refunds. 


Mr. HEFLIN. If that is true, the Senator admits it does Mr. CURTIS. It is. That is still in dispute and so is the 
not mean the same thing: . amendment as to automobile parts. Those two items are still 
Mr. DILL. I think it does. | in dispute, and we have reached no agreement upon them. 
Mr. HEFLIN. Because the House would not agree to it, | Mr. KING. What are the points of agreement us to which 
which shows that the House was getting away from what the , the Senate conferees receded? The Senator will pardon me, 
Senate demanded. The Senate has some rights. That language | but when we were considering a conference report quite re- 
could not be made clearer and stronger. Why was it stricken | cently, as the Senator will recall, some of us misunderstood the 
out? position of the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations 
Mr. DILL. I want to say to the Senator that the House | and assented to the agreement when we would not have done so 
did not want anything, but I managed to get this. had we understood it. 
PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS Mr. CURTIS. The two amendments in disagreement, if the 
7 i 4 : : : : Senator will bear with me, are, first. the amendment offered by 
a a E io ee Pasir se ea a the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKetvar], in which the 
peared, and one of them is rather seiloud I therefore move to Senator from Utah is interested. That is still in disagreement. 
reconsider the vote whereby the bill was ordered to a third | TPe *mendment in regard to automobile parts is also still in 
reading and passed and offer these amendments .and ask for | disagreement. All the other items have been agreed to except 
their immediate consideration. | two, which must go back to the House. They are In reference 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion to fires in timber on Indian reservations in several of the 
of the Senator from South Dakota. northwestern States. 
The motion to reconsider was agreed to. Mr. KING. Let me ask the Senator whether any of the 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is before the Senate j 4mendments adopted in the Senate were agreed to. 
and open to amendment. The amendments offered by the Sena-| Mr. CURTIS. Oh, yes, 
tor from South Dakota will be stated. Mr. KING. Were any disagreed to? 
The CHIEF CLERK. On page 17, it is proposed to strike out Mr. CURTIS. The House receded from amendments num- 
lines 18 to 24, both inclusive. bered 1, 2, 3, 5, and 6, and the disagreements ure on the two to 
The amendment was agreed to. which I referred a moment ago, the one offered by the Senator 
The CHIEF CLERK. On page 20, line i5, strike out “6” and | from Tennessee [Mr McKetrar] and the other the Senate 
in lieu thereof insert “8.” amendment striking out the provision for automobile-part 
The CHIEF CLERK. On page 21, line 19, strike out the words ! The VICE PRESIDENT. The question Is on agreeing to the 
“from March 4, 1917.” conference report. 


The amendment was agreed to. The report was agreed to. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 29, line 6, strike out “ $50” and 
insert “$30.” 

The amendment was agreed to. . 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 30, strike out lines 14 to 17, both 
inclusive. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On the same page, strike out lines 22 to 
25, inclusive. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 31, line 3, strike out “ $40” and 
in lieu thereof insert “ $30.” 
' The amendment was agreed to. 


STATE, JUSTICE, ETC., APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I desire to give 
notice that at the conclusion of the routine morning business 
to-morrow I am going to ask the Senate to take up the State, 
Justice, Labor, and so forth, appropriation bill. I also desire 
to say that I do not anticipate that a great deal of time will 
be required for the consideration of that measure. I do not 
think there are any very controverted points; but unless the 
bill is disposed of by the time for adjournment in the afternoon 
I expect to ask the Senate for a night session, so that we may 
get the bill through to-morrow. 
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~ ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 32 minutes 

. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, February 
4 1927, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuurspay, February 3, 1927 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, 
The Chaplain, James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 


Our heavenly Father, Thy mercy is without measure, and the 
gates of Thy love are always open. Pity us if we forget Thee. 
Write Thy law in all our hearts, that it may become a simple. 
rule of conduct and a simple hope of heaven. We bless Thee 
that we are still in Thy remembrance; do Thou accept our 
pledge of gratitude. Give encouragement to all who labor and 
guidance to all who may be in perplexity. May we know with 
emphasis that truth’s errand can not fail and that all good 
work is immortal. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


.. The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 


approved. 
REFERENCE OF A BILL 


Mr. OLDFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the bill H. R. 16551, amend- 
ing the Federal highway act, has been referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. - I have conferred with the chairman of that 
committee, and he thinks that it should go to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. I have taken the matter up 
with the gentleman from Illinois [Mr, DeNIson], who is chair- 
man of the subcommittee on bridges of that committee—and 
this bill has to do with bridges—and he is of the same opinion. 
I ask unanimous consent that this bill be referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the bill will be re- 
referred to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
-~ There was no objection. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its principal 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed without amend- 


ment House bill and House joint resolution of the following ! 


titles : 

H. R. 12109. An act to amend section 115b of subchapter 3 of 
chapter 1 of the District of Columbia Code ; 

H. R. 12110. An act to amend section 1135, chapter 31, of the 
District of Columbia Code; 

H. R. 13451. An act to increase the pensions of certain maimed 
veterans who have lost limbs or have been totally disabled in 
the same in line of duty in the military or naval service of the 
United States, and to amend section 4788 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States by increasing the rates therein for 
artificial limbs; 

H. R. 13453. An act to amend the act providing additional 
aid for the American Printing House for the Blind ; 

H. R. 18778. An act for the relief of certain citizens of Eagle 
Pass, Tex. ; 

H. R. 14250. An act to authorize reimposition and extension 
of the trust period on lands held for the use and benefit of the 
Capitan Grande Band of Indians in California ; 

H. R. 15127. An act for the relief of sufferers from floods in 
the vicinity of Fabens and El Paso, Tex., in September, 1925; 

H. R. 16023. An act relating to the transfusion of blood by 
members of the Military Establishment ; 

H. J. Res. 53. Joint resolution to amend an act entitled “An 
act granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain sol- 
diers and sailors of the Civil War, and certain widows and 
dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said war,” approved 
December 23, 1924; 

H. R. 2190. An act for the relief of Agnes W. Wilcox; 

H. R. 2994. An act for the relief of Harry J. Dabel; 

H. R. 3664. An act to correct the military record of Daniel C. 
Darroch ; 

H. R. 5085. An act to remove the charge of desertion from and 
correct the naval record of Louis Nemec, otherwise known as 
Louis Nemeck; 

H. R. 5243. An act to promote the mining of potash on the 
‘public domain; 

H. R. 5486. An act for the relief of Levi Wright ; 

H. R. 6884. An act to amend the acts of June 7, 1924. and 
March 3, 1925, granting certain public lands to the city of 
Phoenix, Ariz. ; 
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H. R. 7563. An act to amend section 4900 of the United States 
Revised Statutes; 

H. R. 7849. An act for the relief of Ella Miller ; 

H. R. 8784. An act for the relief of Bertha M. Leville; 

H. R. 8923. An act for the relief of Sheffield Co., a corporation 
of Americus, Ga. ; 

H. R. 9061. An act to authorize Lieut. Commander Lucius C. 
Dunn, United States Navy, to accept from the King of Denmark 
a decoration known as a “ Knight of the Order of Dannebrog ” ; 

H. R. 9268. An act to amend the agricultural credits act of 
1923; 

H. R. 9433. An act for the relief of Alexander Edward Metz; 

H. R. 9919. An act for the relief of Stanton & Jones; 

H. R. 10082. An act to permit construction, maintenance, and 
use of certain pipe lines for petroleum and its products; 

H. R. 10424. An act to ratify the action of a local board of 
sales control in respect of a contract between the United States 
and Max Hagedorn, of La Grange, Ga.; ` 

H. R. 111389. An act for the relief of Celestina Mateos; 

H. R. 11174. An act to amend section 8 of the act of Septem- 
ber 1, 1916 (39 Stat. L. p. 716), and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 11259. An act to reimburse or compensate James B. 
Parker for money, clothing, and other property misplaced or 
appropriated by United States authorities during the World 
War; 

H. R. 11586. An act for the. relief of Fannie B. Armstrong; 
and 

H. R. 12952. An act to authorize the village of Decatur, in 
the State of Nebraska, to construct a bridge across the Missouri 
River between the States of Nebraska and Iowa. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed, 
with amendments, House bills of the following titles, in which 
the concurrence of the House is requested: 

H. R. 4502. An act declaring pistols, revolvers, and other 
firearms capable of being eoncealed on the person ‘nonmailable, 
and providing penalty ; 

H. R. 10728. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to 
convey to the Association Siervas de Maria, San Juan, P. R., 
certain property in the city of San Juan, P. R.; 

H. R. 10900. An act to authorize the incorporated town of 
Wrangell, Alaska, to issue bonds in any sum not exceeding 
$30,000, for the purpose of improving the town’s waterworks 
system ; 

H. R. 11843. An act to authorize the incorporated town of 
Fairbanks, Alaska, to issue bonds for the purchasing, construc- 
tion, and maintenance of an electric light and power plant, 
telephone system, pumping station, and repairs to the water 
front, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 15547. An act to authorize appropriations for construc- 
tion at military posts, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
Senate bills and Senate joint resolutions of the following titles, 
in which the concurrence of the House is requested: 

S. 109. An act for the relief of the owner of Dry Dock No. 6; 

S. 190. An act for the relief of Samuel S. Archer; 

S. 504. An act for the relief of Anna Faceina ; 

S. 976. An act for the relief of George B. Booker Co.; 

S. 1042. An act to amend the Penal Code; 

S. 1261. An act for the relief of William H. Grayson; 

S. 1483. An act to amend section 50% and section 70 of the 
Articles of War; 

S. 1743. An act for the relief of Albert Wood; 

S. 1899. An act for the relief of Delaware River Towing 
Line; 

S. 2081. An act placing certain noncommissioned officers in 
the first grade; 

S. 2144. An act for the relief of Tampico Marine Iron Works; 

S. 2700. An act to amend the naval record of Frank H. Wil- 
son, alias Henry Wencel; 

S. 2770. An act to confer United States citizenship upon cer- 
tain inhabitants of the Virgin Islands and to extend the natu- 
ralization laws thereto; 

- S. 2899. An act for the relief of the owner of the American 


steamship Almirante and owners of cargo laden aboard thereof 


at the time of her collision with the U. S. S. Hisko; 

S. 3574. An act to provide for the deportation of certain alien 
seamen, and for other purposes ; 

S. 4691. An act to further amend section 90 of the national 
defense act of June 3, 1916, as. amended, so as to authorize 
employment of additional civilian caretakers for National Guard 
organizations, under certain circumstances, in lieu of enlisted 
caretakers heretofore authorized ; 

S. 4692. An act to amend the act approved June 1, 1926 
(Public, No. 318, 69th Cong.), authorizing the Secretary of 


War to exchange deteriorated and unserviceable ammunition 
and components, and for other purposes ; 

S. 4694. An act to amend section 47-d, national defense act; 

S. 4711. An act to change the time of holding court at Jack- 
son and at Memphis, Tenn. ; 

S. 4727. An act to provide for the widening of Nichols Avenue 
between Good Hope Road and S Street SE., in the District 
of Columbia ; 

S. 4746. An act authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to 
collect and publish statistics of the grade and staple length 
of cotton ; 

S. 4812. An act amending the statutes of the United States as 
to procedure in the Patent Office and in the courts with regard 
to the granting of letters-patent for inventions and with regard 
to interfering patents; 

S. 4820. An act authorizing certain officers and enlisted men 
of the United States Navy to accept foreign decorations ; 

S. 4863. An act authorizing the adjustment of the boundaries 
of the Arapahoe National Forest, and for other purposes ; 

S. 4893. An act to authorize oil and gas-mining leases upon 
unallotted lands within Executive-order Indian reservations ; 

S. J. Res. 69. Senate joint resolution granting permission to 
Thomas P. Magruder, rear admiral, United States Navy, and 
Lyman A. Cotten, captain, United States Navy, to accept cer- 
. tain decorations bestowed upon them by the King of Italy; 

S. J. Res. 112. Senate joint resolution for the relief of Kath- 
erine Imbrie; 

S. J. Res. 131. Senate joint resolution authorizing the making 
of surveys, plans, and estimates for the irrigation of certain 
lands in the State of Wyoming, under terms of. the Colorado 
River compact, and for other purposes ; 

S. 3614. An act authorizing an appropriation for the construc- 
tion of a hard-surfaced road across Fort Sill (Okla.) Military 
Reservation ; 

S. 3624. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to obtain 
by reciprocal loan, sale, or exchange with foreign nations, in 
such quantities as are required for exhibition and study, ar- 
ticles of military arms, matériel, equipment, and clothing; 

S. 3634. An act providing for the preparation of a biennial 
index to State legislation ; 

S. 3774. An act to permit meetings of societies, benevolent, 
educational, etc., organized under the laws of the District of 
Columbia, to be held outside of said District; 

S. 3954. An act for the relief of Lewis C. Hopkins & Co.: 

S. 4027. An act to authorize the construction of three cottages 
and an annex to the hospital at the National Home for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers, at Marion, Ind.; 

S. 4816. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to provide 
for the reimbursement of officers, enlisted men, and others in 


the naval service of the United States for property lost or de- 


stroyed in such service,” approved October 6, 1917; 

S. 4405. An act for the relief of Farrah Dane Richardson; 

S. 4622. An act to authorize certain officers of the United 
States Navy and civilian employees of the Navy Department to 
accept certain medals tendered them by the Republic of China, 
and to authorize Capt. Walter S. Crosley, United States Navy, 
to accept a medal of honor and merit and a diploma tendered 
him by the Republic of Haiti; 

S. 3784. An act for the relief of the owner of barge Consolida- 
tion Coastwise No. 10; 

S. 4182. An act to provide a code of law governing legal re- 
serve life insurance business in the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes; 

S. 4909. An act authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to 
take a census of baled cotton, known as the “carry over,” on 
hand on August 1, 1927, and to make and publish a report 
thereof ; 

S. 4933. An act authorizing an appropriation for public high- 
ways in the island of St. Thomas, Virgin Islands; 

S. 4943. An act for the relief of George H. Cecil; 

S. 4957. An act to amend section 129 of the Judicial Code, 
allowing an appeal in a patent suit from a decree which is 
final except for the ordering of an accounting; 

S. 4967. An act authorizing William F. Notz to accept a 
decoration from the King of Rumania; 

S. 5059. An act for the further protection of fish in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes; 

S. 5084. An act to provide for the payment of the amount of 
an adjusted-service certificate to Irving D’Forrest Parks, bene- 
ficiary designated by Corpl. Steve McNeil Parks, deceased ; and 

S. 5266. An act to prohibit the sale of black bass in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. FUNK. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
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the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 
16800) making appropriations for the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and other activities chargeable in whole or 
in part against the revenues of such District for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1928, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the District of Columbia appropriation bill, 
with Mr. CHINDBLOM in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the commitee rose on Tuesday last, 
when the bill was last under consideration, there was pending 
an amendment offered by the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
ZIHLMAN] which, without objection, the Clerk will again re- 
port. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair 
will count. 

Mr. BLANTON (interrupting the count). 
withdraw the point, 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment offered by the gentleman from Maryland 
[Mr. ZIHLMAN], 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FUNK] and the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. ZIHLMAN] each have five minutes to 
inform the membership about this proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment for the information of the committee. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. ZIHLMAN: Page 19, after line 25, insert 
a new paragraph, as follows: 

“Northwest: Sixteenth Street between Kalmia Road and the Dis- 
trict line, grading, $22,000.” 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I renew my request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from [Illinois [Mr. FUNK] 
and the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. ZInLMAN] have five 
minutes for the purpose of discussing the amendment. Is 
there objection. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I have no objection to the request if I am included in it 
so that I may have five minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then I shall reframe my request, that the 
five minutes to the proponents of the amendment be divided 
between the two distinguished gentlemen from Maryland, one 
of whom is soon to enter the Senate. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I still object, Mr. Chairman, because I can 
not discuss the matter in 2 minutes and 30 seconds. If the 
gentleman wants to give me five minutes to present the Mary- 
land side, very well. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FUNK] may have five 
minutes in which to present his opposition to this very insalu- 
tary proposition, which the committee is against. 

The CHAIRMAN. A request for unanimous consent should 
not contain argument. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 


Mr. Chairman, I 


‘mous consent that the gentleman from Illinois may have five 


minutes in which to discuss the proposed amendment. 
objection. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
ZIHLMAN ]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. ZIHLMAN) there were—ayes 72, noes 25. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

Mr. GRIFFIN (interrupting the reading when the Clerk had 
finished reading line 15, page 20). Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk has not yet completed the read- 
ing of the paragraph. The Clerk has read down to the end of 
line 15, which ends with a colon. © 

The Clerk continued to read. 

Mr. GAMBRILL (interrupting the reading when the Clerk 
had concluded the reading of line 25, page 20). Mr. Chairman, 
I have an amendment which I desire to offer. 


Is there 
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Mr, GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk has not yet concluded the 
reading of the paragraph. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I call the attention of the 
Chair to the fact that these items on page 20, following line 15, 
are specific appropriations, which, I take it, may be amended 
by either raising or lowering the amount. 

The CHAIRMAN. They can be amended separately after the 
entire paragraph has been read. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. If that is the ruling of the Chair, I submit, 
of course. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of opinion that it is all one 
paragraph. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Then that will end on line 22, page 26? 

The CHAIRMAN. It will end with a period. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the paragraph, which is as 
follows: 

GASOLINE TAX ROAD AND STREET FUND 

For paving, repaving, grading, and otherwise improving streets, ave- 
nues, Suburban roads and suburban streets, respectively, including per- 
sonal services and the maintenance of motor vehicles used in this work, 
as follows, to be paid from the special fund created by section 1 of the 
act entitled “An act to provide for a tax on motor-vehicle fuels sold 
within the District of Columbia, and for other purposes,’ approved 
April 23, 1924, and accretions by repayment of assessments: 

For repaving and resurfacing sheet asphalt and asphalt block pave- 
ments over 30 years old, $450,000; 

For paving, repaving, and surfacing, including curbing and gutters 
where necessary, the following: 

Northwest: Alaska Avenue, Sixteenth Street to Georgia Avenue, 
$68,000 ; 

Northeast: Twelfth Street, Rhode Island Avenue to Monroe Street, 
$62,000 ; 

Southeast : Nichols Avenue, Fourth Street to Upsal Street, $16,000; 

Northwest: D Street, Twenty-first Street to Twenty-third Street, 
$13,000 ; 

Southwest: Twelfth Street, E Street to Water Street, $3,600; 

Northeast: E Street, Thirteenth Street to Fifteenth Street, $16,000; 

Southeast: Massachusetts Avenue, Sixteenth Street to Eighteenth 
Street, $18,000; 

Northeast: West Virginia Avenue, Eighth Street to Florida Avenue, 
$13,000 ; 

Northeast: Fourteenth Place, North Carolina Avenue to D Street, 
$9,000 ; 

Southeast: A Street, Eighteenth Street to Nineteenth Street, $7,000; 

Southeast: Admiral Barney Circle, Kentucky Avenue to Seventeenth 
Street, $3,100; 

Southeast: D Street, Twelfth Street to Fourteenth Street, $16,200; 

Southeast: H Street, Sixteenth Street to Seventeenth Street, $6,000; 

Southeast: Ives Place, Fourteenth Street to Fifteenth Street, $5,000; 

Southeast: Sixteenth Street, Massachusetts Avenue to E Street, 
$18,200 ; 

Southeast : Seventeenth Street, A Street to E Street, $30,800; 

Southeast: S Street, Nichols Avenue to Sixteenth Street, $15,200; 

Northwest: Farragut Street, Fifth Street to Illinois Avenue, $12,906; 

Northwest: Piney Branch Road, Van Buren Street to Butternut 
Street, $30,000; 

Northwest: Van Buren Street, Georgia Avenue to Piney Branch 
Road, $6,000; i 

Northwest: Laurel Street, Eastern Avenue to Second Street, $5,000; 

Northwest: Second Street, Laurel Street to Van Buren Street, 
$13,000 ; 

Northwest: Van Buren Street, Second Street to Viaduct, $8,400; 

Northwest: R Street, Thirty-fifth Street to Thirty-seventh Street, 
$15,000 ; 

Northwest: Thirty-sixth Street, Reservoir Road to T Street, $13,000; 

Northwest: Argonne Place, Harvard Street to Lanier Place, $7,000; 

Northwest: Decatur Street, Sixteenth Street to Blagden Avenue, 
$10,000; 

Northwest: Upshur Street, Sixteenth Street to Arkansas Avenue, 
$8,500 ; 

Northwest: Fifth Street, Decatur Street to Emerson Street, $8,000; 

Northwest: First Street, Whittier Street to Van Buren Street, $6,000; 

Northwest: Crittenden Street, Sixteenth Street to Seventeenth Street, 
$8,000; 

Northwest: Ogden Street, Fourteenth Street to Spring Place, $17,300; 

Northwest: S Street, Thirty-fifth Street to Thirty-sixth Street, $6,000; 

Northwest: Klingle Street, Forty-fifth Street to Forty-sixth Street, 
$8,300; 

Northwest: Gallatin Street, Piney Branch Road to Sixteenth Street, 
$7.600; 

Northwest: Fourth Street, Butternut Street to Cedar Street, $7,600; 
i Northeast; Newton Street, Eighteenth Street to Twentieth Street, 

18,600 ; 
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Northwest: Cleveland Avenue, Twenty-ninth Street to Thirty-third 
Place, $50,000; 

Northwest: Forty-second Street, Garrison Street to Jenifer Street, 
$17,200; 

Northeast : Twenty-second Street, Otis Street to Quincy Street, 
$11,500; 

Northeast: Otis Street, Rhode Island Avenue to Thirtieth Place, 
$9,200; 
Northwest: Sheridan Street, Blair Road to Fifth Street, $28,000; 
For grading, including necessary culverts, drains, and retaining 

walls, the following: 

Northwest: Audubon Terrace, Linnean Avenue to Broad Branch 
Road, $15,000; 

Northwest: For widening the west roadway of Connecticut Avenue 
from M Street to Dupont Circle by 15 feet and the east roadway of 
the same avenue from Eighteenth Street to Dupont Circle by 15 feet, 
including the necessary relocation and readjustment of -the statue 
occupying United States reservation 150—-A, $63,000; 

Northwest: For widening to 80 feet and repaving the roadway of 
Connecticut Avenue, from Dupont Circle to Florida Avenue, including 
the replacement of defective sewer and such alteration as may be 
necessary to the public park at the intersection of Connecticut and 
Florida Avenues and S Street, $90,000; 

Northwest: For widening to 48 feet and repaving the roadway of 
Twelfth Street from E Street to Pennsylvania Avenue, $10,000; 

Northwest: For widening to 70 feet and repaving the roadway of 
Thirteenth Street, I Street to Massachusetts Avenue, $70,000 ; 

Northwest: For widening to 60 feet and repaving the roadway of 
Fifteenth Street, west of McPherson Square, from I Street to K Street; 
and for widening to 70 feet and repaving the roadway of this street 
from K Street to Massachusetts Avenue, $95,000; 

In the widening and repaving of roadways hereinbefore provided 
for, 40 per cent of the entire cost thereof in each case shall be assessed 
against and collected from the owners of abutting property in the 
manner provided in the act approved July 1, 1914 (38 Stat. p. 524), 
as amended by section 8 of the act approved September 1, 1916 (39 
Stat. p. 716). The owners of abutting property also shall be required 
to modify, at their own expense, the roofs of any vaults that may be 
under the sidewalk or parking on said street if it be found necessary 
to change such vaults to permit of the roadway being widened ; 

For minor changes in roadway and sidewalks on plans to be approved 
by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia to facilitate vehicular 
and pedestrian traffic, $10,000; 

For construction of curbs and gutters and adjustment of roadways 
thereto, $23,400 ; 

The appropriation for paving Thirty-fourth Street, Massachusetts 
Avenue to Cleveland Avenue, contained in the District of Columbia 
appropriation act for the fiscal year 1926 is hereby made available 
for the purpose of paving 40 feet wide that portion of the roadway 
of Thirty-fourth Street between Massachusetts Avenue and Garfield 
Street ; 

In all, $1,478,600; to be disbursed and accounted for as “ Gasoline 
tax, road and street improvements,” and for that purpose shall con- 
stitute one fund and be available immediately: Provided, That no part 
of such fund shall be used for the improvement of any street or sec- 
tion thereof not herein specified: Provided further, That assessments 
in accordance with existing law shall be made for paving and repav- 
ing roadways where such roadways are paved or repaved with funds 
derived from the collection of the tax on motor-vehicle fuels and 
accretions by repayment of assessments: Provided further, That in the 
performance of the street-paving work specifically provided for in this 
act priority shall be given to those streets which are more in the 
nature of through thoroughfares or arterial highways. 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. I do not propose to offer an amendment to add 
any street item to this bill, but I think it only proper to express 
my opinion that the southeast section, the Anacostia section of 
the District of Columbia, has been woefully neglected. There 
were several items submitted in the Budget which were elimi- 
nated by our committee by a majority vote, and while I shall 
not attempt to restore them, I want to make an observation on 
the conditions over there. That part of the District has a 
population of 30,000 people. It has an assessed valuation of 
$15,500,000, an increase of $6,000.000 in six years, and I think 
that since they pay their taxes, however humble their homes 
may be, they are entitled to some consideration. For instance, 
the paving of Minnesota Avenue was stricken from the Dill. 
Likewise, the paving of Suitland Road, but on that, I under- 
stand, the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. GAMBRILL] will offer 
an amendment. On the other hand, there was not in the Budget 
a very important provision that should have been included ; that 
is the paving of Anacostia Road. 1 was very much impressed 
by the statement of Mr. George James, president of the Ben- 
nings Citizens’ Association, and the Rev. W. E. Balderson. 
They said this road for a stretch of a mile and a half, from 
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Twining City to Bennings, was used as a police and fire run, 
and stated to the committee that in presenting their proposi- 
tion to Mr. Hunt he admitted that if he knew that that sec- 
tion was policed by the eleventh precinct or that it was a fire 
run he would have submitted the proposition to the Budget. 
The committee asked the question whether there was frequent 
need of this road for fire engines from Bennings into Anacostia, 
but the witnesses were unable to answer definitely. I made 
inquiry and got this response: 

Mr. FUNK. Mr. Chairman, I wish to make a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
for a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I yield; but I hope it will not be taken out 
of my time. 

Mr. FUNK. I have no disposition to interrupt the gentle- 
man; but if he will speak to his amendment, or, rather, offer 
his amendment, I will offer no objection or raise no point of 
order; but he has offered an amendment simply striking out 
the last two words, and now he is going over the entire work 
of the committee which has nothing to do with the specific 
amendment. If he will offer an amendment on some of the 
topics he is now discussing, I will not object, but I submit it is 
hardly fair—— 

The CHAIRMAN. It is a pro forma amendment to strike 
out the words “arterial highways,” and the gentleman might 
be considered as discussing “ highways” in a broad sense. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. All I wanted to say, Mr. Chairman, was that 
it appears from the hearings that there is a necessity for pav- 
ing improvement on Anacostia Road, from Twining City to 
Benning, and I want to make clear on the record from this 
letter of George S. Watson, Chief Engineer, that it was used 
as a fire run. He says: 

WASHINGTON, January 27, 1927. 
To SUPERINTENDENT OF WATER DEPARTMENT, 
District of Columbia: 

In compliance with your verbal request of this date, I have to advise 
you that apparatus of this department used Anacostia Road between 
Benning Road and Pennsylvania Avenue 76 times during the calendar 
year 1926. All of these occasions were incident to response to alarms, 

Gro S. WATSON, 


I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will say that the statement he 
made a moment ago in response to the parliamentary inquiry 
was perhaps a little broad, but the gentleman from New York 
was privileged to discuss the question whether the word “ arte- 
rial highways ” should be stricken out of the bill or not. How- 
ever, the gentleman has now concluded his remarks. 

Mr. GAMBRILL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. GAMBRILL. 
a new paragraph as follows: 

“ Southeast: Thirty-eighth Street, Alabama Avenue to Cleveland 
Road, and Cleveland Road, Thirty-eighth Street to the District line, 
$13,200.” 


Mr. GAMBRILL. Mr. Chairman, I have been a Member of 
this body long enough to observe and understand the difficulty 
of a Member attempting on the floor of the House to secure 
an amendment to an appropriation bill which has not been 
submitted and approved by the powerful Committee on Appro- 
priations. I know the difficulty in going contrary to the opin- 
ion of that powerful committee. 

Therefore I appeal for the sympathetic understanding of the 
chairman of that subcommittee and the members of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. I hope the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations for the District of Columbia and the 
members of that committee will accept my amendment, which 
provides for the surfacing and grading of Thirty-eighth Street 
and Alabama Avenue from the extension of Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue down to the Maryland line, four-tenths of a mile, at a cost 
of $13.200, where that road will connect with the improved 
highway leading to Suitland in Prince Georges County, Md., it 
being 214 miles from the District line. 

Several years ago the State Road Commission of Maryland, 
supported by the contributions of the public-spirited citizens of 
Suitland, built about one-half mile of road leading to Suitland. 
Last year the State commission built another mile, and this 
year it expects to build still another mile, which will bring that 
concrete road to Suitland. All this was done by the Maryland 
authorities in contemplation of the road from the District line 
to Pennsylvania Avenue being graded and surfaced with asphalt 
or concrete. 

Now, this proposition had the indorsement of the highway 
engineer of the District of Columbia. It was approved by the 
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Commissioners of the District. It was sanctjoned by the Budget, 
and came before the Subcommittee on the District of Columbia 
considering this appropriation bill as one of the road projects 
indorsed by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 
And yet for some reason, I think largely due to a misunder- 
standing on the part of the members of that committee, this 
particular item was stricken out of the appropriation bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GAMBRILL. Yes. 

Mr, SIMMONS. How large a community is Suitland? 

Mr. GAMBRILL. It has a population of about 500. It is 
one of the most extensive and intensive agricultural and truck- 
ing sections in the vicinity of Washington. 

Mr. SIMMONS. This road does not lead beyond Suitland? 

Mr. GAMBRILL. It leads beyond Suitland, but the road 
has not been improved beyond Suitland, and will probably not 
be for some years. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The highway is now a gravel highway, is it 
not? 

Mr. GAMBRILL. Gravel, dirt, and sand. I am asking that 
this road be improved so that the people using it may drive 
over an improved highway into the city of Washington. It 
seems to me that it is necessary for the District authorities 
to coordinate their work with that of the State authorities of 
Maryland and connect up these roads in a practical way where- 
ever that work is reasonable; and as to the reasonableness 
of this you have the fact that this project was indorsed by 
the highway engineer, was approved by the District Commis- 
sioners, and was approved by the Bureau of the Budget. I 
hope this amendment will pass. [Applause.] 

Mr. FUNK. Mr. Chairman, there is no misunderstanding 
in the minds of the subcommittee as to the desirability of this 
project. I will try to explain very briefly our opposition to it. 

In the first place, we have the responsibility of spending a 
good many millions of dollars, and this committee has accepted 
that responsibility and has given their best energy and their 
time and best thought to the preparation of a bill that is 
practical and economical, and that will spend the money of the 
taxpayers and of the District of Columbia and of the Nation 
to the best advantage. 

Here are the facts, gentlemen: There are, of course, obviously 
many more requests for improvements and for the expendi- 
ture of money on roads than can possibly be financed in any 
one bill for any one year, and so we have adopted the rule 
that at least three-fourths of the frontage of any proposed 
street improvement must be improved with dwelling houses or 
store buildings. If I may have the attention of the gentleman 
from Maryland, I will ask him if there is one house or one store 
upon this entire stretch of land? Of course there is not. He 
can not answer truthfully and say there is. There is not a 
house or store on that stretch. On the day your committee 
viewed this road there was no frost in the ground, and there- 
fore the road conditions were in the worst possible shape of 
any time this winter, and I want to say to you, gentlemen, that 
this stretch of road was the best gravel road of all among the 
many I saw in the seven days during which I inspected the 
roads of the District of Columbia. It is a fine road, and just 
as level and smooth as the floor of this House. 

There is no argument except a personal one why $13,200 
should be expended on a road that leads to a community of 500 
If you are going to spend this money judicialiy and 
economically you should have some business rules to go by. If 
it is going to be a personal matter to accommodate some Mem- 
ber, we might just as well know that that is going to be the 
basis for the expenditure of the people’s money. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FUNK. I yield. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Did the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. GAMBRILL] correctly state the history of this matter ; 
that is, that it has received the approval of the District Com- 
missioners and the sanction of the Budget? 

Mr. FUNK. I know it received the sanction of the Budget, 
because it was included in the items submitted by the Budget. 
But if we are going to be a rubber stamp and O. K. every item 
of expenditure that is submitted by the Budget, then we might 
as well cease functioning as an appropriating committee and as 
a House of Congress and let the Director of the Budget deter- 
mine what is to be done. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. It was said in direct answer 
to the statement of the gentleman from [illinois that there 
should be a consistent plan in connection with street items. 

Mr. FUNK. Yes. We are trying to confine ourselves to a 
consistent plan in connection with street items. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If that has received the ir- 
dorsement of the authorities of the District, including tha 
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engineer commissioner having charge of the streets, it seems to 
me that it either does fit in with a consistent plan or else the 
commissioners are at fault in making the recommendation. 

Mr. FUNK. I do not know what Engineer Bell, the engineer 
commissioner, thinks, but I know what Mr. C. B. Hunt, the 
District highway engineer, thinks, because I rode with him in 
the automobile when we inspected this road, and he said it 
should not be appropriated for; and that is the highway man of 
the District government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr, Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Illinois may proceed for 
five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from Illinois may proceed 
for five additional minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FUNK. This is a small item, gentlemen, and I hesitate 
to take the time of this House at this time, but we have tried to 
present a bill that was businesslike, that was built upon sensible 
lines, and this item, in my judgment and in the judgment of a 
majority of your subcommittee, is not a desirable item at this 
time. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FUNK. Yes. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I would like to ask the chairman 
of the subcommittee if this item does not come squarely under 
the provision found on page 26 of the bill. 


That in the performance of the street-paving work specifically pro- 
vided for in this act priority shall be given to those streets which are 
more in the nature of through thoroughfares or arterial highways. 


Mr. FUNK. Well, if you consider a thoroughfare to be a 
road that leads to a community several miles in Maryland, with 
only 500 inhabitants, I would say yes, but my basis for judg- 
ing whether a road is an arterial highway or not is not based 
upon whether it leads to a community of 500. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Did not the Budget and did not the 
engineer commissioner ask to have this road improved? 

Mr. FUNK. I have answered the gentleman from Tennessee 
as to that and said it was submitted in the Budget and I have 
also added to that answer that if we are going to be a rubber 
stamp and simply follow the recommendations of the Budget 
there is no use of having an appropriating committee and no 
use of having Congress, but we should let the Director of the 
Budget handle all these things. It is a part of our duty and 
responsibility to inspect these roads and if in the judgment of 
the committee that is assigned to that duty a road should not 
be built or improved I submit the House should support the 
committee, after it has spent days and weeks upon these 
propositions and submitted a bill which includes what is their 
best judgment as to how the money shall be expended. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. The gentleman says this is a very 
Small item in the bill? 

Mr. FUNK. It is a small item. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. But it is a very important item as 
a part of your arterial system. 

Mr. FUNK. It is an important item to 500 people in Mary- 
land, and we are asked to build a road for that purpose. It 
is on all fours with the amendment which was just passed 
over the recommendation of this subcommittee, namely, to 
open up Sixteenth Street for a real-estate development by 
people in your State who have not brought their roads up to 
the District line and who want the District taxpayers to build 
a road out to the District line and then maybe some day 
and somehow they will bring their roads up to the roads that 
have been paid for by the District taxpayers. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I am sorry the gentleman has not 
had sufficient experience—— 

Mr. FUNK. I have had six years’ experience. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland (continuing). To know that the 
Maryland roads are infinitely better than the lateral roads in 
the District. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has again expired. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman desire to discuss the 
pending amendment? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I want to speak on roads generally, and 
I ask unanimous consent to address the House for five minutes 
on this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland asks unan- 
imous consent to speak out of order for five minutes. Is there 
objection? 
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Mr. LINTHICUM. On this amendment. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I just want to call the gentleman’s attention to the fact that 
on the floor of the House yesterday he said he would object to 
any Member who did that. i 

Mr. LINTHICUM. No; I am not asking for an extension of 
remarks. The gentleman misunderstood me. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, this amendment carries 
the small amount of $13,200. Alabama Road and Thirty-eighth 
Street leads to this development of 500 people at Suitland, and 
will be of advantage not alone to the people of Suitland but it 
will be to the great advantage of the people of Washington who 
serve those people at Suitland. 

Yesterday we voted $750,000 to build a road in Alaska which 
would reach a settlement of 250 people. There was some ques- 
tion as to whether there were 200 or 250, but nevertheless we 
voted $750,000 to reach that little settlement of 200 people in 
the northwest of Alaska, of which sum the National Govern- 
ment must pay $600,000 and the Territory of Alaska $150,000. 
Now, to-day we are asking you to improve a road which will 
connect Pennsylvania Avenue with a concrete road in Maryland. 
We are asking you to improve a dirt and gravel road from the 
terminus of Pennsylvania Avenue, which is a splendidly paved 
avenue, for a distance on Alabama Avenue and Thirty-eighth 
Street, that distance being four-tenths of a mile. If this im- 
provement is made, then the people of Washington will have a 
solidly paved thoroughfare from Pennsylvania Avenue to Suit- 
land and vice versa. 

Maryland is acting perfectly fair in these matters. She is 
spending this year some $10,000,000 for roads and is bringing 
her splendid highways right to the doors of Washington. 
Within the last three weeks Maryland has opened what is 
known as the defense highway, which leads from Washington 
to Annapolis and the Naval Academy. Maryland is trying in 
every way possible to cooperate with the District of Columbia 
in the matter of roads, and, as I say, this year Maryland is 
spending a vast sum on highways which are of advantage to 
the people of Washington as much as to the people of Maryland. 
Yesterday in voting $750,000 for the road in Alaska the National 
Government obligated itself to pay $600,000. 

This amendment, mark you, provides for $138,200 and is ap- 
proved by the District engineer commissioner and the other 
commissioners of Washington who constitute the local govern- 
ment of Washington and is approved by the Budget Bureau of 
the United States. It is payable from the million dollars set 
aside from the gasoline tax for street maintenance and con- 
struction. This tax is almost entirely paid by automobile 
owners. The National Government pays the government of the 
city of Washington a lump sum of $9,000,000. All above that 
lump sum Washingtonians pay, and the Washingtonians are 
represented by the District Commissioners of Washington. The 
commissioners representing the local government of Washing- 
ton, which pays this money, ask you to appropriate $13,200 to 
connect up this highway. It does seem to me that if the Dis- 
trict of Columbia government asks you to do a thing which they 
are going to pay for and which does not come out of the Na- 
tional Treasury, there should not be any objection to it. 

In Maryland we intend to keep on cooperating with Wash- 
ington in the building of highways. We intend to give you one 
of the most extensive and comprehensive highway systems in 
the United States. We have not only constructed all of the 
thoroughfares leading from Washington, but we propose to give 
you lateral roads which will carry you almost anywhere in the 
State, so that you can visit your friends and enjoy the beautiful 
scenery of our great Commonwealth. For this reason, gentle- 
men of the committee, I am asking you to appropriate this 
meager sum of $13,200 to connect up a Maryland concrete high- 
way with Pennsylvania Avenue, which is a paved street. 

I do not know whether all of you know where this road is 
located. When you go out Pennsylvania Avenue SE. at the top 
of the hill, you turn to your left to go to Marlborough and on 
to Annapolis; if you turn to your right, you go to Suitland. 
The amendment refers to that little stretch of four-tenths of a 
mile which connects with the road to Suitland. I sincerely 
hope the committee will adopt the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Maryland 
has expired. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I take the floor 
not so much to talk about this project per se, because I know 
very little of it, but to ask a question or two, if I may, of some 
of the members of the committee. 

I remember that two or three years ago, in order to meet 
the suggestions of the State of Maryland relative to reciprocal 
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courtesies in the matter of the use of license tags on cars, we 
passed an act putting a tax on gasoline equal to the tax which 
was then being imposed by the State of Maryland, as I now 
remember it. I recall that I opposed the proposition at the 
time, taking the position that this was laying a tax on the peo- 
ple of the District of Columbia and those who bought gasoline 
in the District that was wholly unnecessary from the revenue 
standpoint; and that it was not just for that sort of a condi- 
tion to be imposed in order to bring about reciprocal relations 
as to license tags between the District and the State. But I 
did assume, when the measure passed, that probably it might 
increase street improvements somewhat in the District. 

What I now desire to inquire is whether the gentleman from 
Illinois, the chairman of the subcommittee, happens to know 
how much revenues have been derived here in the District 
from this gasoline tax alone. 

Mr. FUNK. I could not say accurately off hand, but I will 
say to the gentleman from Tennessee, as I recall, there will be 
available for the fiscal year 1928 about $1,300,000. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Does this money go into the 
general revenues or is it set aside for a specific purpose? 

Mr. FUNK. I will say to the gentleman that the hearings, 
on page 259, show the collections in 1925 to have been $778,- 
651.63; 1926, $941,939.39; 1927, $1,000,000; and estimated for 
1928, $1,050,000. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZEHLMAN. I may say to the gentleman that the money 
covered by this amendment comes directly out of this fund. 

Mr. FUNK. The gentleman. from Tennessee asked me a ques- 
tion and I would like to complete my answer. This money 
from the tax of 2 cents a gallon gasoline is set aside aS a spe- 
cial fund and is appropriated for street improvement. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I was anxious to get the in- 
formation because it had been my impression it went into the 
general revenues. ; 

Mr. FUNK. It is commingled with the other revenues, but 
the expenditures of it is in the improvement of the streets. We 
have in mind very distinctly the amount that is available from 
the 2 cents per gallon gasoline tax, and if the gentleman will 
permit me, I will say that we try to expend it upon the main 
arteries of travel in the city of Washington so that those who 
pay this 2 cents a gallon will recognize they are getting some 
benefit from the tax, which at the beginning was objected to, 
but to which I think there is very little objection now. 

I will say further to the gentleman, if he will permit, in 
expending this money from the gasoline tax we try to put it 
upon the arteries of travel in the city of Washington which 
have the greatest traffic and the greatest use, and this is one 
reason I am against this particular item of $13,200. The road 
leads nowhere except to a community of 500 people, and very 
few of the gasoline-tax payers of this city would get any benefit 
whatever from the expenditure of this $13,200. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee has expired. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman may have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I want to say to the gentleman that as 
the bill was reported to the House with respect to the gasoline 
tax the revenues went into the general funds, but it was 
amended on the floor of the House, and the amendment pro- 
vided that the revenues should be used specifically for street 
improvements and street construction or road construction. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I thank the gentleman for the 
information. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Certainly. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I would like to call attention to the fact 
that if this amendment is adopted this $13,200 will be paid 
directly out of the receipts from the gasoline tax under the 
provisions of this bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I think before we vote we 
ought to have a little better understanding of this situation. 
A lot has been said about Alaska. My understanding is that 
the community in Alaska which we are trying to develop has no 
connection with the outside world. Here in Maryland is a 
community that the District has furnished with a graveled 
highway. 

We were over this road immediately following a rainstorm. 
It is a dry road, well built, and it was one of the best graveled 
roads in the District of Columbia the day the committee was 
on it following a large precipitation of rain. 
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Now, here we are; they say, of course, the District of Colunt- 
bia will pay this. They can not help it unless somebody de- 
fends the taxpayers of the District. The Federal Government, 
it is true, is contributing $9,000,000, but it makes no difference 
to the Federal Government. What you are increasing is the 
tax load of the residents of the District of Columbia. Last 
year you came in here and insisted that the District should 
educate the pupils that come from Maryland and Virginia in 
the schools, and you were successful in making the District 
educate 4,000 pupils for whom the people of Maryland and 
Virginia pay not one red cent of the cost. Now you are back 
asking the District to build you a paved road in the District of 
Columbia for the benefit of the Maryland people at the expense 
of the District taxpayers. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Do not the residents of the District use 
the 2,000 miles of Maryland roads. You can not move hardly 
on a Maryland road because it is so congested with District 
cars. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; but here the people of Maryland are 
asking the District to build a paved road for the benefit of 
the people of Maryland. This road will not do- the people of 
the District a nickel’s worth of good. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Does not the gentleman realize that out 
of the million dollars that the District collects in gasoline tax 
the people of Maryland pay a large proportion of it in the 
gasoline they buy here? 

Mr. SIMMONS. And the people of the District of Columbia 
buy gasoline in Maryland also. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. GAmMBRILL]. 

The question was taken; and there were on a division (de- 
manded by Mr. Funk)—ayes 85, noes 71. 

Mr. FUNK. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed as tellers Mr. 
FUNK and Mr. GAMBRILL. 

The committee again divided, and the tellers reported that 
there were 100 ayes and 71 noes. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment: 


Page 24, after line 6, insert the following: “ For resurfacing granite 
block roadway on the south approach of the Highway Bridge within 
the limits of the jurisdiction of the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, $15,000.” 


Mr. FUNK. Mr. Chairman, the committee will accept the 
provisions of that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Mississippi. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Condemnation: For purchase or condemnation of streets, roads, and 
alleys, and for the condemnation of small park areas at the intersec- 
tion of streets, avenues, or roads in the District of Columbia, to be 
selected by the commissioners, $5,000. 


ears GIBSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment: 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 27, line 5, after the figures “ $5,000,” insert “ the appropriation, 
‘Small parks,’ District of Columbia, 1927, is continued available until 
June 30, 1928.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Vermont. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


TREES AND PARKINGS 


For contingent expenses, including laborers, trimmers, nurserymen, 
repairmen, teamsters, hire of carts, wagons, or motor trucks, trees, 
tree boxes, tree stakes, tree straps, tree labels, planting and care of 
trees on city and suburban streets, care of trees, tree spaces, pur- 
chase and maintenance of nonpassenger-carrying motor vehicles, and 
miscellaneous items, $90,000. 


Mr. COYLE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, in order to call attention to an existing condition under 
the item “Trees and parkings,” which, if it were not at times 
serious, would be almost laughable. I happen to be, for the 
moment, a taxpayer in the District of Columbia who has been 
endeavoring to get a couple of trees planted in front of his 
house. I find this condition exists: The gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. CoLttins] the other day called attention to the 
cost of removing a tree, which was some $200 and odd. In 
this case the officer in charge of the department of parks and 
trees wants not $200 from Congress in order to plant two trees, 
but an additional appropriation of about $15,000 for the purpose 


of getting two trees in front, perhaps, of my house or some 


other house. 
In view of the fact that the people of the District of Columbia 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 
Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 


do pay for the trees, and that trees have been the glory of | proceed for five minutes more. 


Washington for many generations, it does seem that it might 
be advisable for the legislative committee to lend its attention 
to the existing facts and see if they could not make it possible 
fur the property owner whose trees had been removed by the 
department of trees and parking to take such steps that „he 
would at least be allowed to pay for the trees and the planting 
of them in order to have it done under the supervision of the 
District department. I think it would not be entirely out of 
order to suggest that until they can cooperate in some small 
measure with Members who do happen also to be taxpayers, 
that the appropriation, instead of being. increased, really might 
be very well reduced, 

I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Public schools. 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. In view of the fact that we are about to reach the 
public-school item, I make the point of order that there is no 
quorum present, so that we may have a qugrum here during 
the discussion of that item. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York makes the 
point of order:that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred and one Members 
present, a quorum, l 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that we 
have a quorum here, I appeal to the Members who have been 
brought into the Chamber to stay here for the discussion of 
this public-school question. 
offered in a few moments to increase the appropriation for 
school-teachers, and I hope the Members will stay for the 
discussion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TEACHERS 


Salaries: For personal services of teachers and librarians in accord- 
ance with the act approved June 4, 1924, $5,662,640. 


The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
There was no objection. 
Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman 


| be given 10 minutes. He can not go into the subject in less than 


| attendance. 


10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. So the important point is to ascertain whether 
you are going to take the actual enrollment or the average 
There is disagreement as to the terms “actual 
enrollment” and “ those belonging.” I have claimed all along 
that the actual enrollment is the number of those actually be- 
longing to the schools. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Under the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman how many teachers would be permitted in addition to 
those carried in the bill? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Seventy-four additional teachers. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Asked by the superintendent? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Asked for by the superintendent and approved 


| by the Budget, and it should be remembered also that this appro- 


priation:does not provide for full salaries for the entire term, 
but provides for proportional salaries to those teachers who are 
appointed to the new schools, which will be opened in the next 
fiscal year. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. The superintendent of schools will appoint 
only such teachers as they need. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. That is the whole thing in a nutshell. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. And the superintendent is the man in 


There is an amendment to be! charge of deciding whether they are needed or not? 


Mr. GRIFFIN. That is it. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Taking the average attendance, how many 
pupils would be in daily attendance at a classroom under the 
gentleman’s amendment? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Well, I have not figured that out, but I have 
shown the average number of pupils in a class to-day is about 
31, and using Mrs. Bannerman’s method, the method to which 
my colleagues seem to be so partial, of dividing the total num- 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- , ber of teachers into the average attendance she gets the average 


ment, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


number in the classroom per teacher of 23 and a fraction. 
Now, to show how persistent she is in this error of calculation, 


Amendment offered by Mr. GRIFFIN : Page 87, line 12, strike out the | 100k at the table called “ Exhibit A,” published on page 775 of 


figures “ $5,662,640 ” and insert in lieu thereof the figures ‘ $5,783,740.” 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, we had a rather extended 
discussion on Tuesday last, on the elimination from this bill 
of the item $121,100, allowed by the Budget, for 74 additional 
teachers. The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Simmons], and 
the gentleman from Mississippi (Mr. Corrıns] both spoke 
extensively in opposition to the item. The gentleman from 
Nebraska has sent out a letter to the Members of the House, 
presumably on both sides of the aisle, calling attention to 
his discussion on page 2710 of the Rercorp of Monday. The 
gentleman from Mississippi in addition to the actual debate on 
page 2720 of February 1, has printed an extension of remarks 
covering seven and a half pages. 

If the members are interested sufficiently while I am discuss- 
ing this proposition, I would like them to take this extension 
of Mr. CoLtins and have it before them, because I want to 
call attention to the contradictions in this argument. ‘The 
whole difficulty in this discussion has been disagreement as to 
definitions. The basis of all logic is accurate and precise 
definition of terms. The school question is not a complicated 
issue at all, but it has been made difficult by being turned 
into a labyrinth of figures. 

If you turn to the hearings, you will find 144 pages devoted 
to examination and cross-examination of the head of the 
board of education, disagreenient as to figures and disagreement 
as to terms, yet it all resolves itself into a simple problem. 

TRYING FOR A RULE OF THUMB i 


What is the actual enrollment of the schools, what is the ac- 
tual number of teachers who are classroom instructors? Those 
two elements are necessary, because we have all been trying to 
agree upon a rule of thumb, namely, that if we divide the num- 
ber of teachers into actual enrollment, we obtain, as a quotient, 
the number of pupils that each teacher has under his or her 
control. 

Those figures are also important because in determining the 
classroom capacity they have made a similar division. So it 
mskes a great deal of difference whether you take the actual 
enrollment or the average attendance, 


the hearings, where she uses the total number of teachers in the 
system, 2,840, including 351 special teachers who are not class- 
room teachers at all, and divides that number into the “ average 
daily attendance,” 61,778; instead of using the actual enrollment, 
70,553. Of course, with such arithmetic she is bound to show 
small classroom attendance, which, of course, was what she 
was striving at to make her case against Doctor Ballou stronger. 

Now, let me give a concrete instance of the distinction be- 
tween the terms “ whole enrollment,” “ actual enrollment,” and 
“average attendance.” We will take the case of a class of 
pupils and follow them up as they are enrolled. Let us say 
the ist of the month there are 30 children who have been 
enrolled. On the 8th of the month there are 40 children who 
have been enrolled, and on the 15th there are 45 children who 
have been enrolled. On the 30th of the month there are 50 
children who have been enrolled. That is the “total enroll- 
ment.” But during the month three of those children have 
been transferred to another school. Now 50 is the “whole 
enrollment.” Forty-seven is the number “actually enrolled.” 
In other words, 47 is the number of pupils that the teacher 
must provide for, that seating accommodations must be pro- 
vided for. 

Now, as to attendance. We find they have an attendance 
the first week running down to 30, the second it may run up 
to 45, the third week may run down to 40, and the last week 
it may be 35. With those figures your average is 37, and 
that is the “average attendance.” But suppose you provide 
seating accommodations for 37 only, what will you do when, 
on a certain day of the month, you happen to have the entire 
actual enrollment of 47? You must provide for seating them. 
So that you must perforce take the actual enrollment. Now, my 
friend from Mississippi seems to strike near the point and then 
diverges. On page 2722 he says: 


He— ' 
Meaning Doctor Ballou— 


deliberately made his pupils per teacher as high as was possible 
by using the method of computation flagrantly at variance with all 
proper and standard methods of making such computation. He uses 
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what he termed “ actual “enrollment, ” an dnheara of “method, an and 
figures which are about the same in size as the total enrollment to 
the schools, . 


Now, is that “unheard of”? I will say to my friend from 
Mississippi that he is the only one who never heard of it. 
The “actual enrollment” is the only sane, sound, and sensible 
method of arriving at an estimate as to the number of seats 
and teachers that must be provided in the system. Now, let 
us go on and see what he says about the “total enrollment.” 


His table shows that there were 52,694 pupils in the elementary 
schools, and what he terms “actual enrollment” is 52,660—just 34 
below total enrollment, 


That, of course, simply means that 34 pupils have left school, 
but it does not make an awful lot of difference in so far 
as results are concerned. Then he proceeds— 


What he— 
Doctor Ballou— é 
should use is the average number of pupils belonging to the schools. 


Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield? . 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes. 

Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD. In arriving at the average en- 
rollment, did he take into consideration special teachers in the 
high schools? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Oh, no; that is another point. Mrs. Banner- 
man’s figures showed the total number of teachers was 2,640, 
and that, of course, gave a much lower average attendance. 

Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD. And not correct? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Of course not. 

Mr. COLLINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I regret I can not yield. 

Mr. COLLINS. I wanted to correct the gentleman. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I ask to proceed for five more minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 
oe GRIFFIN. Now, on the same page of the ecra he says 

is: | 


And, mind you, his computations— 
Meaning Doctor Ballou’s— 
are made on figures that are almost identical with the total enrollment. 


That need not surprise anyone at all familiar with school 
conditions. The “total enrollment” is the entire number of 
pupils enrolled up to the end of a definite school period. Some 
of these will naturally leave before the end of the term. De- 
ducting those that fall away you have the “ actual enrollment ” 
at the end of the term. The figures of Doctor Ballou in the 
hearings at pages 545, and so forth, show the state of the school 
roster on November 1, 1926. 

Then my friend from Mississippi proceeds: 


If they were based on the number belonging, as they should be, they 
would average for the high-school teachers 19.77 and for other junior 
high schools 19.74. 


Now, note this shifting of terms, In one case he says that 
Doctor Ballou ought to have used “the average number be- 
longing,” and in the next breath he says he ought to use “the 
number belonging.” In one case “the actual number belong- 
ing”; in the other instance he says he ought to have used 
“the average number belonging.” 

Now, how are you going to get anywhere with reasoning such 
as that? If a school official is to plan intelligently for the 
future, what is a better guide than the “actual enrollment ” at 
the close of the preceding term? 

Now, my friend from Nebraska [Mr. Simmons] falls into a 
similar pit. He also wrecked himself on the daily “average 
attendance ” idea of Mrs. Bannerman. Here is what our friend 
from Nebraska says: 


> < ed 


We are providing in this bill 1 teacher for every 3514 pupils enrolled 
in the District schools, 


That is his calculation. 


Let us see how he arrives at that 
conclusion. He says: : 


On the basis of the “ average daily attendance” we are appropriating 
in this bill 1 teacher for every 27 pupils in the District ‘schools. 


Now, gentlemen, you can not do anything with an “average 
daily attendance,” because it is a figure that is necessarily 
below the number on the roll, In a class of 50, the attendance 
may on one day run down to 35 and on another day it may 
reach the maximum. And what is your average? It will be, 
say, 42. You have to provide seats and accommodations for 
your pupils upon the basis of the maximum on the roll attend- 
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‘ing at some time during the session. That is the theory upon 
which the whole system is built; not the “ average attendance,” 
but the “actual enrollment ” of the class. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I yield to my friend from Nebraska. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The figures I quoted, to which the gen- 
tileman refers, are Doctor Ballou’s figures, and are the average 
for the year. I quoted from the figures that you will find on 
page 543 of the hearings. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Of course, that is what the gentleman did, 
but in the adjoining column of Doctor Ballou’s figures there 
was:a similar array of figures called “actual enrollment.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. I also put those figures in my statement, 
and put his average, based on those figures, in my statement. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes. You mention them, but you do not 
rely upon them. You attack them. 

The gentleman from Nebraska claims that we ought to 
arrive at our quotient by dividing the number of classroom 
teachers into the average attendance. Doctor Ballou says the 
quotient ought to be obtained by dividing the number of class- 
room teachers into the: actual number of pupils belonging on 
the roll, for whom accommodation must be made. 

That is the whole thing, gentlemen. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has again expired. 

Mr. SIMMON Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, let us get back 
to the question at issue in this amendment. The proposal is to 
add to this appropriation $121,000 to hire 74 additional school- 
teachers. 

Now, it is not, as the gentleman from New York [Mr. GRIF- 
FIN] would argue, a question as to whether or not we will add 
T4 school-teachers to the total on the pay roll, to be used in 
relieving the congested conditions in the present classrooms of 
the present schools. If you will turn to page 534 of the hear- 
ings you will find where these teachers are divided into three 
different groups. Twenty five of these 75 teachers are to be 
used in the elementary schools. Forty-four are to be used in 
the junior high schools, and five in the senior high schools. 

Now, where are they to be used in this system? Of the 25 in 
the elementary schools, 15 teachers are to be used in classroom 
work, to be added to the list of 1,482 for classroom work. I 
am not including the special teachers that they talk about. We 
have now 1,482 teachers on the roll as regular classroom teach- 
ers. He asks for 15 more. Where can he use them? He has in 
the system now but 1,414 classrooms. There are now part-time 
classes, and we are going to relieve those part-time classes when 
Doctor Ballou finishes the five-year program. We are appro- 
priating by this bill by the committee’s appropriation for 48 
more teachers than there will be classrooms when the five-year 
building program is done. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Does the gentleman understand that in Feb- 
ruary there will be a reallocation of these classes? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. And that is where Doctor Ballou is reserv- 
ing his 36 vacancies? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; he does not. I know where he is 
going to use them. He tells us. I am coming to that next. 
We are giving the school system of Washington in the commit- 
tee’s bill 48 more teachers than there will be classrooms in the 
elementary schools when the five-year program is done. Ten 
of them are to be used for what? To add to the total of 229 
teachers who now are teaching domestic science, music, art, 
and things like that, so that there are only 15 of these 74 that 
can possibly be used, gentlemen, to relieve the congested condi- 
tion in the elementary classrooms of the District of Columbia. 

Now, last year Doctor Ballou came before the committee and 
asked for and received 52 additional teachers for junior high 
schools. We asked him to justify the request for these teachers. 
He did. He named four junior high schools that were under 
construction, including the Francis, the Randall, and the Stuart 
Schools, as schools that would be opened in the next fiscal year, 
1926-27, the year under which we-are now operating, for which 
he wanted teachers. 

We asked him how many teachers he would need and he told 
us; we gave him 52, every teacher he asked for those schools. 
He has them now on the pay roll or they are now available to 
go on the pay roll. He told us specifically in the hearings that 
he was going to use those 36 teachers to man those junior high 
schools. Now, he is back here this year asking us to give him 
17 more teachers to go into those same schools. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I want to call the gentleman’s attention to 
the fact that Doctor Ballou has presented a table, appearing 


on page 536 of the hearing, as to which the gentleman inter- 


rogated me, and in the column opposite these schools the gen- 


A 
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tleman will find he proposes, of the teachers now available, 17 | you will find he will have an excess of 4 teachers under the 
fur the Francis, 5 for the Randall, and 17 for the Stuart. | present appropriation and will have every teacher he asks for 
There are 39 out of the available teachers, which exceeds the | the Francis, Stuart, and Randall Schools, 
36 teachers he proposes to put into those schools which are Mr. KETCHAM. Of course, the gentleman is aware that 
now open or about to be opened. these teachers are now occupied? 

Mr. SIMMONS. But if the gentleman will turn to page Mr. SIMMONS. They are not. 
693 of the hearings of a year ago, when the gentleman served Mr. KETCHAM. Then his information does not correspond 
on the subcommittee, he will find we gave him what he said | to mine. 
he needed for those schools. We gave him the number he Mr. SIMMONS. If they are occupied now, how can he make 


asked for. them available for next year? 
Mr. GRIFFIN. Then in the other column he says teachers Mr. KETCHAM. Because there will naturally be transfers, 
needed, and he asks for 17 more teachers. as is true in every school system. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Seventeen more to go in the same schools,| Mr. SIMMONS. If there are to be natural transfers, they 
when we gave him last year every teacher he said he needed. | can not be made to blue-print schoolhouses, but let him transfer 
Mr. GRIFFIN. But conditions will probably change. Do | them into schoolhouses already built. 
you not make any allowance for a change of conditions? Mr. KETCHAM. Let me say to the gentleman as to the 
Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly conditions will change, but we! buildings he now refers to as blue-print schools, that they are 
gave him his teachers last year and he can not increase his | to be occupied this February, and, I take it, the architect’s 
pay roll unless we give him some more. . | office and those responsible for construction will be as accurate 
Mr. GRIFFIN. And he tells you he needs additional teach- | with reference to the time when other new buildings will be 
ers, and that is what we ought to give him. completed next year as they have been with regard to those to 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ne- | be occupied now. 


braska has expired. _ Mr. SIMMONS. That statement in the Recorp is based on the 
Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to | information received from the architect’s office last May. The 
proceed for 10 additional minutes. gentleman can go to Major Atkins, in the Municipal Building, 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unan- | and ask when the Garnett-Patterson School and Gordon School 
imous consent to proceed for 10 additional minutes. Is there ; will be finished. 
objection? | Mr. KETCHAM. I have the statement right here. 

There was no objection. ; Mr. SIMMONS. We appropriated last year for auditoriums 

Mr. SIMMONS. We are giving him, if the gentleman fro | at the West School md the Petworth School that they have not 
New York pleases, those 36 teachers next year that he asked | yet started. We are appropriating this year in this bill the 


for last year and asked for this year. | money to finish these junior high-school buildings, and yet we 
Mr. KETCHAM. Will the gentleman yield? i are asked to hire teachers for them beginning next September. 
Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. Mr. KETCHAM. May I interrupt the gentleman at that 


Mr. KETCHAM. My information is that every one of those i point? 
36 teachers you gave him in the bill for this current year will| Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 


be employed during this coming year? Mr. KETCHAM. Even though we did hire teachers for them, 
Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. | and if the buildings were not ready for occupancy at that time, 
Mr. KETCHAM. Therefore, how can you say they will be | the gentleman does not mean to give the committee the impres- 

given for next year? sion the teachers would be put upon the pay roll until the rooms 
Mr. SIMMONS. Because they are carried in the bill for next | were actually completed? 7 

year. Mr. SIMMONS. No; I am not giving that impression at all, 


Mr. KETCHAM. But you are carrying the impression that | but I see no reason to tax the people of the District of Colum- 
these will be new teachers next year? bia to pay teachers that can not possibly be used. Now, if 
Mr. SIMMONS. Oh, no. by some chance some little fairy should come along and put 
Mr. KETCHAM. I think it fs fair to say that the whole | some energy into the school and the District authorities and 
number of teachers for which he asked last year, and which | complete those buildings, Congress will be in session next 


were provided, are to be used beginning this February. December, and if they do need them they can have a deficiency 
Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. es , appropriation for the employment of these teachers. 
Mr. FUNK. Provided school buildings will be completed. Mr. KETCHAM. Then, why is it not a more sensible propo- 


Mr. KETCHAM. They are completed and will be occupied. | sition to proceed upon the theory that that may happen, and if 

Mr. SIMMONS. If you will take the table on page 536, you | it does not happen the teachers will not be employed; but if it 
will find that after we gave him teachers last year for the | does happen they will be ready without any further action by 
Francis, Randall, and Stuart Schools—every teacher he said he | the Congress. 
needed—he is right back here this year asking for 17 more Mr. SIMMONS. But the taxpayers of the District of Colum- 
teachers to go into those same schools. bia who have been complaining about their taxes will have 

Mr. KETCHAM. But there will naturally be increases in paid out the money and received nothing for it. 
those very same schools. l Mr. KETCHAM. I am sure the gentleman does not want 
needed in those school buildings. Columbia has any license to complain about his school taxes. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Yet the fact is that there are going to be | In my home city— 
900 or 1,000 more children, part of whom will be in those | Mr. SIMMONS. Wait a moment. Let us confine this to the 
schools. i District of Cołumbia. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the gentleman will permit, I think I can | Mr. KETCHAM. Just by way of comparison, in the city 
show him he is wrong about that. where I live— l 

Mr. KETCHAM. I doubt it. f Mr. SIMMONS. I refuse to yield for that purpose. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Well, I think I can show him if he will take Mr. HUDSON. Will the gentleman yield? 
the table—— Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. KETCHAM. I will revise my remarks by saying I do Mr. HUDSON. Is not this the point at issue: The committee 
not think -the gentleman can show me. is not trying to cripple the schools of this city? 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the gentleman is talking about giving Mr. SIMMONS. Not at all. 
Doctor Ballou his additional 17 teachers to further equip a Mr. HUDSON. By withholding the employment of these 
series of school buildings for which we have already provided | teachers? 
teachers, let me suggest that if he will turn to page 536 of the Mr. SIMMONS. Not at all. 
hearings he will find that in the Garnet-Patterson School, the Mr. HUDSON. But the gentleman does not see the necessity 
Gordon School, or the Georgetown School that Doctor Ballou | of taking money and storing it away for a year in advance. 
has allocated out of his present available teachers 12 teachers Mr. SIMMONS. Exactly; especially where the testimony 
to the Garnet-Patterson School and 13 teachers to the Gordon | shows there is no possible chance of the money being needed. 
School. We appropriated for those last year and we are appro- The President has been criticized here for not approving 
priating for them next year. Now, as the Garnet-Patterson | other than “blue-print” cruisers. This much ought to be said 
School and the Gordon School, the plang are not yet drawn. | in the President's defense. While he may be asking for plans 
The Garnet-Patterson School plans are but 80 per cent com- | for ships, he is not asking us to employ sailors to man his 
plete, and the Gordon School plans are but 10 per cent com- | “blue-print ” cruisers, but here you are asking us to hire teach- 
plete. He is asking teachers in those schools for this coming | ers to man your “biue-print” schools. [Laughter.] 
year. If Doctor Ballou will take the 25 -teachers he has asked Mr. VESTAL. Will the gentleman yield? 
for those schools and apply them to the other three schools, Mr. SIMMONS. Yes, ‘sir. 
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Mr. VESTAL. As I understand it, last year you gave Doctor 
Ballou the number of teachers he asked for. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The total number he asked for—90 addi- 
tional teachers. 

Mr. VESTAL. For three new schools; and he told you at 
that time they were all the teachers that could possibly be 
used in the three schools; is that true? 

Mr. SIMMONS. He came before the committee and asked 
for the teachers for those schools and we gave them to him. 

Mr. VESTAL. Do I now understand that he is asking for 
more teachers to be used in those three schools? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; he is asking for 17 additional teachers 
to be used in the same schools. 

Mr. VESTAL. In the same schools? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; and on top of that, he is asking for 
21 teachers additional to go in buildings that are not built, 
and he has allocated 25 of his present force to go into build- 
ings that are not built. 

Now, so much for the junior high schools. -There is no pos- 
sible chance that he can use the 44 additional junior high- 
school teachers, 

Let us now take the situation as to the senior high schools. 
He asks for five teachers for the senior high schools. You can 
not take the hearings and find justification for five teachers 
for the senior high schools. We are not opening an additional 
classroom. We are not starting an additional class on any sub- 
ject in the high schools. Doctor Ballou states that his reason 
for asking for these five teachers is that the high-School system 
has been increasing by about 800 pupils a year on the average. 
The figures are that in the last five yearspinstead of increas- 
ing 800 on the average, they have increased 632; and the 
average increase for the last three years has been 382, and the 
increase for last year was 201. . 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Doe: the gentleman object to the school 

authorities making provision for the increased enrollment dur- 
ing the next fiscal year? 
. Mr. SIMMONS. I am not objecting to that and am willing 
to grant it, but Doctor Ballou told us they were anticipating 
an average increase of 800 in the high schools when in the 
last three years the average increase has only been 386, and 
last year there was an increase of 201. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. But his estimates are for an additional in- 
crease during the next fiscal year based on the increase in 
previous years. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Now, whose judgment are we going to 
accept, the judgment of the gentleman from Nebraska, Mrs. 
Bannerman’s, or Doctor Ballou's? 

Mr. SIMMONS. All right; let us talk about Mrs. Ban- 
herman a moment, and then I am coming back to the schools. 

The statement has been made here on the floor and has been 
made in the press that.the committee took the figures of Mrs. 
Bannerman, who represents the Parent-Teachers Association, 
as against those of the superintendent of schools. I see no 
reason for any man to attempt to hide behind a woman’s 
skirts. We are using in this discussion Doctor Ballou’s own 
figures, and Mrs. Bannerman’s figures were not taken by the 
committee to justify the action it has taken, and I am not tak- 
ing her figures now. But may this be said for Mrs. Banner- 
man: She has given great and exhaustive study to the schools 
of the District of Columbia. I do not agree with her in some 
things. I do say, though, that if the average taxpayer or average 
parent of Washington would give one-tenth the time and study 
to the city schools that she has given that they would have 
a far more efficient and less expensive system than they have 
now. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I want to call the gentleman’s attention to 
his own speech on the subject where the gentleman deliber- 
ately states that he used the average attendance as his 
dividend. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; but I took Doctor Ballou’s figures to 
get my average attendance, and not Mrs. Bannerman’s. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. But that was Mrs. Bannerman’s method. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has again expired. . 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Nebraska? 

There was .no objection. 

Mr. COLLINS. I hope the gentleman will correct his state- 
ment that he used the average attendance. The gentleman 
used the average enrollment. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. I have used Doctor Ballou’s figures in every 
computation. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. No; the gentleman from Mississippi used 
the average enrollment and the gentleman from Nebraska used 
the average attendance. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The gentleman from New York, I Know, will 
be fair about this. I used Doctor Ballou's figures, and you will 
find in my remarks that I showed that on the basis of the 
average enrollment the cutting off of these teachers would not 
increase the attendance per teacher in the elementary schools 
but three-tenths of 1 per cent, and then I said that based on 
Doctor Ballou’s figures the average daily attendance would 
increase them from 27 to 27% per teacher. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I call the gentleman’s attention to his re- 
marks on page 2720 of the Record. Did not the gentleman 
say: 


We are providing in this bill 1 teacher for every 35144 pupils enrolled 
in the District schools. 


. Mr. SIMMONS. And that is based on Doctor Ballou's fig- 
ures. 


Mr. GRIFFIN. And the gentleman further stated: 


On the basis of the average daily attendance we are appropriating in 
this bill 1 teacher for every 27 pupils in the District schools. 


Mr. SIMMONS. I said that, and if you will turn to page 544 
you will find those are Doctor Ballou’s figures. Why come up 
here and accuse Mrs. Bannerman of submitting those figures? 

‘Mr. GRIFFIN. I am talking about the method of using the 
average attendance for the dividend. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am willing to take Doctor Ballou’s own 
figures. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. The gentleman is not, he is taking the 
average enrollment, and Mrs. Bannerman takes the average 
attendance. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Either way, I do not care, because I take 
Doctor Ballou’s own figures. Now, let me ask the gentleman a 
question. Is the gentleman willing to take Doctor Balivu’s 
figures? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. So am I for the purposes of this discus- 
sion. Now I refuse to yield further. On the basis of Doctor 
Ballou’s statement we have only taken from him 15 elementary 
teachers which he could possibly use to relieve the congested 
classrooms in the elementary schools of the city of Washington. 

Now I come again to this question, whether or not in the 
planning and hiring of the teachers we are going to use figures 
that are the maximum possible load. Here are the figures they 
give us. They give us—1925 and 1926—the greatest enrollment 
in the schools as 74,000. Yesterday the school board released 
to the press a statement that :2e maximum enrollment of all 
was 70,325. We have fewer pupils in the whole school system, 
on the average, than Doctor Ballou shows as the enrollment in 
the elementary schools alone. It is not a question of figures. 
He is asking you to put on the pay roll about 15 teachers who 
are to be used in the elementary schools next winter, They 
have now a surplus of teachers. Forty-four are to be in schools 
not completed, the plans not drawn. Five are to be used in the 
high-school system, and Doctor Ballou says they have over- 
estimated the high-school need in the District of Columbia. 

That is the issue—whether you are going to hire 74 teachers. 
It is not whether Doctor Ballou’s or Mrs. Bannerman’s figures 
are correct. It is not what the average attendance may be in 
the District of Columbia or elsewhere. It is whether we are 
going to tax the people of the District of Columbia for that 
which under no possible explanation can be justified. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I think we all agree that our subcommittee has gone into this 
whole problem very minutely; but certainly, if wé had the 
patience to wade through the mass of statistics and other data 
which they have placed in the record for our enlightenment, I 
do not know whether we would be so enlightened when we 
came to the end or not. Having had some experience in school 
affairs, I am frank to say that I have become somewhat en- 
tangled in them myself. There are one or two outstanding 
things that seem to me ought to determine our vote on this 
matter. In the first place, may I refer briefly to one matter 
that the gentleman from Nebraska would not allow me to touch 
on in his time, and very properly, too, and that is pleas made 
on behalf of the overburdened taxpayer of the District of Co- 
lumbia by reason of the school tax. Anyone who stands on the 
floor and talks to this group of men making an assertion of 
that sort 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not think I did that. 
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Mr. KETCHAM. Is making a very strange argument. I 
want to challenge the attention of every Member of the House 
who sits before me while I state what the real situation is. 

The real-estate tax rate for the District of Columbia for the 
coming year is $1.50 on a hundred, $15 on a thousand. In the 
city where I live the school tax rate alone is $1.54. In con- 


trast with that, if you please, take the statement of the chair- 


man of the subcommittee into consideration. If one-third of 
the total tax levied in the District of Columbia goes for pub- 
lic schools, that would mean a levy of 50 cents on $100 in con- 
trast with $1.54 in my home town. I will pause to ask if there 
is a gentleman sitting here who lives in an average city school 
district that has a school tax rate anywhere near as favorable 
as that of the city of Washington. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KETCHAM. Yes. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Is it practical to divide the school children 
into a certain number and to put them around to a certain 
number of schools, irrespective of their places of residence? 

Mr. KETCHAM. That can not be done. They can not be 
allocated in that way. When you undertake to take the total 
number of pupils that are found in the elementary schools and 
put over against that number a divisor which represents the 
teachers employed in the elementary schools, anyone who has 
had any experience at all knows the impracticability of such 
a proposition. People naturally want their children to attend 
the schools in their immediate neighborhood. If there should 
be an attempt to allocate these pupils to different schools than 
those found in their immediate community, everyone knows 


what the school authorities would be up against in the consid- 


eration of that sort of a proposition. Therefore, it is not a 
question of taking a definite number of pupils and dividing 
them by a definite number of teachers to determine what rule 
ought to be followed. Here is the way I look at it. We are 
not burdening the people of the District of Columbia by way of 
taxation, and so far as we, representing our districts and the 
country at large, are concerned, we are not called upon to pay 
one red cent more one way or the other, because we make a 
lump-sum appropriation here of $9,000,000. That is all there 
is to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KETCHAM. So far as the manipulation of these sta- 
tistics by our friends is concerned, they have led us around in 
a maze of mathematics. Mathematics are all right, but I do 
not think, do not believe any mathematical analysis goes to the 
real heart of the problem before us to-day. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KETCHAM. I have only a moment or two left and I 
want to clear up one or two other points. From my experience 
I know that while it may bé that in a few instances you may 
have a teacher in charge of a comparatively small number of 
pupils who live in the immediate vicinity of the school in which 
she is teaching, yet you must maintain your organization, 
whether you have few in a class or many. The limitation of 
the number of teachers is going to fall most heavily upon the 
sections of the city where already there is an excess of pupils. 
Why? Because if this increase is denied, the supplementary 
teachers used to assist where a teacher may have in her class- 
room 50 or 55 pupils, a condition under which she finds it 
impossible to do satisfactory work, will have to be withdrawn 
and stationed in these other places where the ordinary new 
supply of teachers would be allocated. 

Summing it all up I call attention particularly to one phase 
of this situation, which we had under consideration and which 
we earnestly discussed last year. The people who live just out- 
side of the District and who by reason of the situation, because 
of the attractiveness of our schools here, send their boys and 
girls into some of the schools found near the District line, will 
be denied that privilege if this amendment is not agreed to. I 
refer to the pupils who come from Virginia and Maryland. I 
am sure we do not want to do that sort of thing. 

Doctor Ballou is a competent and a responsible official put 
at the head of the District schools. He has made his report 
and recommendation. That recommendation has gone across 
the table of the Budget Commissioner, and I think you will 
agree that that is pretty good evidence that it has been closely 
scrutinized. It seems to me, notwithstanding the painstaking 
care which our subcommittee has given to the matter, that the 
only reasonable and fair thing to do is to give to this respon- 
sible, directing head of schools the number of teachers he wants, 
upon his statement, supported by that of the subcommittee, that 


The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
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although these teachers may not be needed, if the buildings 
are not completed for next year, not one dollar of the money 
will be expended. What is the best thing and the businesslike 
thing to do under the circumstances? : 

Mr. SIMMONS. Do I understand the gentleman is asking 
for these teachers in order that he may furnish better facilities 
for the children of Maryland and Virginia? 

Mr. KETCHAM. Not necessarily. The gentleman knows my 
position. I do not think it would be fair for us to deny any 
boy or girl an opportunity of a high-school education. I am 
against the pinch-penny method that would point in that direc- 
tion. So long as I can stand here and plead for the best pos- 
sible school privileges of Maryland boys and girls or Virginia 
boys and girls, or boys and girls anywhere, I shall do it. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. SIMMONS. No matter who pays for it. 

Mr. FUNK. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate upon this amendment close in 10 minutes. 

a a there objection? 

T. ; r. Chairman, I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
this is a very important section of the bill, and I think about 
the only one on which there will be any debate. The gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. CorLıns] wants 10 minutes, the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. ZIHLMAN] wants 5, and I shall want 
5 minutes, 

Mr. FUNK. Does the gentleman object to my unanimous- 
consent request? 

Mr, ZIHLMAN. I object. 

Mr. FUNK. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the request. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. In the home town of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
KETCHAM] and in my home town this discussion about schools 
and about appropriations for teachers and for the education 
of the youth of the land is going on at this time of the year. 

The matters which should be taken up by the citizens of the 
District of Columbia through their proper representatives, dis- 
cussed fully, and settled satisfactorily by the District of Colum- 
bia citizens have been passed on to the Congress of the United 
States, to men and women who have more weighty matters of 
national importance than the matter of distributing to the 
District of Columbia the proper number of school-teachers. 
This is a serious and important question to every parent in 
our Nation’s Capital, and the Congress each year gives it most 
sincere attention. I merely rose to say these few words to 
bring to the attention of the country the proposition that their 
Representatives are spending two complete days in the com- 
mittee discussing matters which should be delegated to some 
legal authority of the District of Columbia and settled to its 
satisfaction in the same manner and in the same conscientious 
way followed in every other city of equal size in our land. 
[Applause. ] 

I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. Mr. Chairman, I do not profess to know which 
set of figures which have been presented here I should take 
in arriving at my conclusion as to the number of teachers 
needed in the District of Columbia schools for the next fiscal 
year. Taking them alphabetically we have the Bannerman, the 
Ballou, the Collins, Griffin, and Simmons figures, so we can 
take our choice. But I rose at this time to make this brief 
observation about the schools of the District. Notwithstanding 
the painstaking care that was given to this very important 
matter by the subcommittee, I make this statement advisedly 
that if this bill is enacted into,law in its present shape and 
form it is the most deadly blow that has been struck at the 
school system of the District of Columbia by Congress in the 
past five years. I have had something to do with the legis- 
lation affecting the schools of the District of Columbia. We 
considered and passed during the time I have been chairman 
of the District of Columbia Committee and acting chair- 
man of that committee the bill authorizing a five-year build- 
ing program involving the expenditure of $19,000,000. We 
passed a teachers’ reorganization and salary increase bill. 
We passed the teachers’ retirement act, the compulsory school 
attendance act, and in the consideration of all of that legisla- 
tion, involving an authorization if not an expenditure of mil- 
lions of dollars, no citizen of the District ever complained 
about the money that was being spent on the public-school 
system of this city. But in this bill it is proposed to give the 
superintendent of schools 74 less teachers than he says are 
needed for the coming year. This House two years ago was 
so impressed with the ability and integrity and the knowledge 
of Doctor Ballou that here upon the floor it was proposed to 
increase his salary from $5,000—which he was then receiving, 
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as I recall, or $6,000 under some amendment attached to an 
appropriation bill—to $10,000, and this was done; and now we 
find the Congress is even questioning the figures he presents 
as to the school needs of the District of Columbia for the 
coming year. Not only that, but in this bill is carried a limita- 
tion of 125 per cent of the assessed value of school sites, and 
because of this limitation carried in the appropriation bill of 
last year two school sites, only two, have been purchased. It 
has only been possible to acquire two school sites for the 
splendid building construction we outlined three years ago. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the committee should comprehend 
that if the gentleman would bring us from his committee some 
legislation adequately protecting the District in condemnation 
cases 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will say this, that the committee of which 
I am chairman has been considering the method of condemna- 
tion here, and we have upon the calendar now a bill applying to 
the park sites of the District, providing the value should be 
fixed and the time of the filing of suits, and that the park com- 
mission can present and damages deducted, if any damage is 
done to the land for park purposes. I am not complaining 
about the language of this bill so far as it applies to purchase, 
although I think it is militated against the best interests of the 
District of Columbia and the schools, but I am complaining 
that the committee sees fit to carry that limitation to the price 


fixed. 
Mr. SIMMONS. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. ZIHLMAN. I have only about one minute. 
Mr. SIMMONS. I will secure the gentleman additional time. 
Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will yield. 
Mr. SIMMONS. Your condemnation awards in the District 


have been far in excess of the price paid in private purchases. 
We have aimed at the abuses and the excessive prices paid or 
awarded by condemnation juries. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will say to the gentleman I am not fa- 
miliar with the method of drawing juries or the awards fixed 
by condemnation juries, but I do know the subcommittee, of 
which the gentleman from Vermont is chairman, has given very 
serious consideration to this subject, and we are hopeful we 
may be able to bring in a jury law that will protect the interests 
of the District. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Maryland 
has expired. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I ask for three minutes more, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN, Now, Mr. Chairman, the legislative Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia has made a survey of the Dis- 
trict schools. The distinguished lady from New Jersey [Mrs. 
NogtTon] has in particular given a great deal of time to this 
subject, and the statements contained in reports which she 
brought in as to the conditions that exist in the public schools 
of this city are almost unbelievable. 

Mr. FUNK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I yield to the distinguished chairman of the 
subcommittee. 

Mr. FUNK. I assume the gentleman refers to the amount 
appropriated by Congress for repairs on the school buildings? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I refer to the condition of the schools, which 
the school authorities say is due to lack of funds. 

Mr. FUNK. I will call the gentleman’s attention to the fact 
that in the last five appropriation bills Congress has appropri- 
ated within $50,000 of the amount asked for by the Board of 
Education in a period of five years, and the total sum appro- 
priated was over $2,500,000. We came within $50,000 of the 
total amount asked for by the Board of Education in that 
period of five years. It is not the fault of Congress. Last year 
this committee and the Congress increased the appropriations 
voluntarily, over the askings of the Board of Education, to the 
amount of $75,000 for repairs. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. All that I am asking at this time is that the 
suggestion of the distinguished soldier from Nevada be followed, 
that this item of schools, this matter of appropriation for 
teachers’ salaries, should be based upon the estimates made by 
the Board of Education and by the commissioners and the 
Director of the Budget, transmitted here by the President of 
the United States; and Congress should not be called upon to 
decide between the Simmons figures and the Gibson figures and 
the Ballou figures and the Collins figures and the Bannerman 
figures. If the superintendent of schools is not rendering satis- 
factory service, and if he comes up here and makes misrepre- 
sentations to the committee, then somebody ought to be put in 
the position in his stead. 
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The CHAIRMAN. 
has again expired. 

Mr. FUNK. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman’s time 
be extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FUNK. This subcommittee did give proper considera- 
tion to the statements of the superintendent of schools. We 
did give due weight to the fact that the item was submitted 
by the Bureau of the Budget, and we also gave very great weight 
to the representations of the Parent-Teachers Association, com- 
prising the women who teach these young people and the 
parents of the scholars who attend these schools; and I chal- 
lenge the gentleman to point out any action or any statement of 
the Parent-Teachers Association which supports this request 
for 74 additional teachers. 

If I may be pardoned for speaking personally, I want to 
give a great deal of credit for their work to my colleagues 
on this committee, the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. NIM- 
MONS] and the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CoLvins], 
both of whom have little children in the elementary schools; 
and we certainly must concede to them the care, the anxiety, 
and the interest that parents naturally feel when they ap- 
proach this subject with as much interest as they do, and must 
recognize the fact and give weight to their opinions when they 
oppose this addition of 74 teachers. 

We all know what school men are. They are faddists. Take 
the situation in your own home town, or in the home town 
of any Member and ask that Member, and on inquiry they will - 
tell you that 90 per cent of the schools of their towns are run 
by faddists, men and women attached to some peculiar “ism.” 
And that is the situation in Washington. They have gone 
crazy as to the amount of money they want to spend on these 
schools. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I can not agree with the gentleman. If I 
understand correctly the amendment that is pending before 
this committee, it is to increase the total amount of money 
available; not to expend it, but to increase the sum by $100,000. 
Now, if we have not any confidence in the man at the head of 
the schools, and if we feel that he is going to waste this money 
in fads, as suggested by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
FUNK], you should amend the school law and provide for con- 
duct of the schools by a board. But as long as we have the 
present educational system in the .District of Columbia we 
ought to supply its needs in the teaching personnel, because 
the mere appropriation of this money and placing it at the 
disposal of the Board of Education is not going to result neces- 
sarily in its expenditure. It will be availabie; if the schools 
require additional teachers it can be used, and if it is not 
needed it will revert back to the Treasury at the end of the 
fiscal year. 

So I can not understand the gentleman’s position in refusing 
to make available for the public schools of this city the mere 
bagatelle of $100,000 for additional teaching needs of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Mr. COLLINS rose. 

Mr. FUNK. Mr. Chairman, I move that the debate on the 
pending paragraph and all amendments thereto be closed in 10 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois moves fhat 
fhe debate on the pending paragraph and all amendments 
thereto be closed in 10 minutes. The question is on agreeing 
to that motion. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. How many minutes does the gentleman from 
Mississippi desire? 

Mr. COLLINS. I want five minutes. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. And I want five. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the gentleman from Illinois. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi (Mr. 
CoLLINS] is recognized. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, this is not a difficult question 
to understand. It is a very simple question. We have a cer- 
tain number of teachers in the schools of the District of Co- 
lumbia, to wit, 2,681. We have more teachers in the District 
of Columbia that has the city of Milwaukee, which has about 
the same population as has the District of Columbia. Mil- 
waukee has 1,971 school-teachers. The District of Columbia 
has 2,681 school-teachers. Buffalo, with a population larger 
than that of the city of Washington, with upward of 100,000 
people more, has 2,586 teachers, or approximately 100 less than 
the District of Columbia. Newark, N. J., with a population 
approximately the same as the District of ‘Columbia, has 2,116 
school-teachers, while we have 2,681 here. In other words, we 
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have between 500 and 600 more school-teachers in the District 
of Columbia than has the city of Newark, N. J. 


Mr. REID of Illinois. My, Chairman, do you distinguish be- 
tween colored and white in that? 

Mr. COLLINS. No. Iam taking the figures that the Bureau 
of Education has just given me over the telephone. 

Now, this is the situation in the District of Columbia: We 
have approximately 20 children per teacher in the junior high 
schools of the District of Columbia, and approximately 20 
children per teacher in the senior high schools of the District 
of Columbia, and approximately 30 children per teacher in the 
elementary schools of the District of Columbia. 

I am considering only regular classroom teachers. In addi- 
tion to these teachers there are 437 other teachers. There is 
no shortage of teacher force here now, nor will there be one. 
. We are not taking anything away from the District schools. 

We have adequately provided for them, but we have resisted 
efforts to load upon the taxpayers of the District and the 
United States 74 teachers not needed, of no benefit to the pupils 
of the schools of this District. That is all we have done. We 
have provided them with more school-teachers, I dare say, 
than any city in the United States with a similar population 
or nearly similar population. 

The Congress has given the District schools a school-teacher 
in the last 10 years for every 17 school children enrolled in 
the District schools; that is, the total enrollment, those whose 
names have ever been on the rolls, however short the time; 
everybody ever on the rolls, taking this total enrollment. We 
have given them a school-teacher for every 17 school children. 
[ Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi has expired. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I mave to strike out the last 
word. I want to take this time to call your attention to the 
peculiar situation of the school problem in Washington. Here, 
you know, the board of education is compelled to provide for 
separate schools for both the colored and the whites and that 
means both colored and white teaching and supervisory staffs. 
The normal schools and the high schools are kept separate in 
the same manner; that is, on the basis of color. That con- 
stitutes a serious problem, so that when the heads of the school 
board are confronted with the question of overcrowding they 
can not adopt a rule of thumb and say they will transfer so 
many from this school into thai school, because here in Wash- 
ington they can not put colored children in with the whites or 
vice versa, as is done in northern cities. Therefore any com- 
Da on with the schools of northern cities must necessarily be 
unfair. 

While my friend from Nebraska [Mr. Simmons] was on the 
floor we had a little tilt as to the figures that were used in 
these calculations. He stated he had Doctor Ballou’s figures 
of attendance, enrollment, average enrollment, and average at- 
tendance. Of course, he was obliged to use them because there 
was no other source at hand from which he could get them. 
The problem is not the figures you use, nor their source, but it is 
which of the figures you use, and how you use them. 

I want to show you that during the course of Mrs. Banner- 
man’s testimony she put in a table, which is found on page 775 
of the hearings, in which she shows the total enrollment, average 
daily attendance, percentage in average daily attendance, num- 
ber of teachers, and the number of pupils per teacher. If you 
will look at that table you will see she divides the number of 
teachers into the average attendance; in other words, she uses 
the average attendance of the schools as her dividend, and 
that is what I am complaining about as to my friends, both my 
friend from Nebraska [Mr. Simmons] and my friend from 
Mississippi [Mr. Cortrns]. They both use this average at- 
tendance as their dividend. 

Mr. COLLINS. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. I have never 
used the average attendance. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I am glad the gentleman makes that chal- 
lenge. I have before me his speech in the Recorp of Tuesday, 
February 1, page 2724, and on that page I find his Exhibit A. 
He takes the white schools and enumerates them. In the first 
column we find the number of teachers; two, the number of 
classrooms; three, enrollment; four, average daily attendance; 
five, average number belonging; and then the sixth column, 
pupils per teacher, which he tells you he derives by dividing 
column 4, the average daily attendance, by No. 1, the number 
of teachers. 

Mr. COLLINS. No, indeed. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. He admits in this column, No. 6, that he 
arrives ut the result, say, in the John Eaton School, of pupils 
per teacher, 29, by dividing column 4, average daily attendance, 
by the number of teachers. 
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Mr. COLLINS. No, indeed; I take the average number be- 


| longing. The gentleman does not just understand it. 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Well, I challenge the gentleman to take the 


Recorp and see if I am not correct. It is there in plain 
language. 

Mr. COLLINS. I know exactly what I did. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Pupils per teacher, arrived at by dividing 
column 4 by column No. 1. Now, what is in column 4? It is 
entitled “Average daily attendance.” Is not that so? 

Mr. COLLINS. I state to the gentleman again that I arrived 
at the number of children per teacher in the schools of the 
District of Columbia by taking the average enrollment or the 
average number belonging and dividing the number of teachers 
into that number, thus arriving at the figures I have given. 
The gentleman is right about Exhibit A. It uses regular class- 
room teachers and average attendance and regular classrooms 
and average number belonging. I contend the better way to 
determine the class size is to take the number of classroom 
teachers and divide this into the average number belonging 
to the schools. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I ask the gentleman to look at that table. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, may we have the amendment 
again reported? 

The CHAIRMAN. 
again reported. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk again read the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. GRIFFIN]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
GRIFFIN) there were—ayes 13, noes 67. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I object to the vote upon the 
ground there is not a quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
One hundred and twenty-three Members present, a quorum. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York demands 
tellers. As many as are in favor of taking this vote by tellers 
will rise and stand until counted. [After counting.] Five 
Members have risen, not a sufficient number. 

So tellers were refused. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For the instruction and supervision of children in the vacation schools 
and playgrounds, and supervisors and teachers of vacation schools and 
playgrounds may also be supervisors and teachers of day schools, 
$30,000. 


Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The gentleman from Nevada [Mr. ARENTZ] has made some 
observations in regard to the time taken by the House for the 
consideration of District of Columbia matters. It is a good 
thing sometimes to recur to fundamental principles. I call 
the attention of the Members of the House who are here present 
to the provisions in part of the Constitution in paragraph 17 of 
section 8: 


To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever over such 
District. 


This provision would be complete if the reading had been as 
follows : 


To exercise exclusive legislation over such District— 
But other important words were added— 
to exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever. 


The framers, when this portion of the Constitution was put 
into shape, intended to leave no doubt but that the absolute 
control of all legislation here in the District should be vested 
in Congress. I call attention, Mr. Chairman, to the fact that 
this is the only section of the Constitution where repetitions 
were used for the sake of emphasis, and there the provision is 
stated three times so as to leave no doubt as to the intention of 
the framers of the Constitution. Under this language it is the 
duty of every Representative to give careful, conscientious 
attention to every matter that relates to the District of 
Columbia. 

This is the national city; it is the Federal city; it is as much 
the city of the residents of the district of the gentleman from 
Nevada as it is the city of the person who lives on Pennsylvania 
Avenue. In theory, at least, the District of Columbia has 
435 Representatives in this House. 


Without objection, the amendment will be 
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Mr. ARENTZ. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIBSON. I yield. 

Mr. ARENTZ. If we wished to go as far aS we could go in 
this matter of exclusive supervision of everything pertaining 
to the District of Columbia, we could clutter up this House of 
Representatives with all matters pertaining to the police court, 
matters of tax rates, matters of the regulation of traffic upon 
the streets, and a thousand and one other things which the 
House of Representatives would not care to enter into. I 
merely mentioned this matter of the authority of the House to 
investigate schools and to go into the number of school-teachers 
per schoolroom and all that sort of thing, with the idea of sug- 
gesting that if there is some way, bearing in mind the con- 
stitutional demands upon Congress to look after these things, 
whereby Congress can allocate some of this authority to some 
of the officials of the District of Columbia without a constitu- 
tional amendment, it might be a good plan. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the gentleman yield to me right there? 
Mr. GIBSON. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think the gentleman overlooks the fact 
that the Committee on Appropriations checks just as carefully 
every expenditure of the Federal Government as we are check- 
ing the expenditures here. We are giving no more attention 
to these items for the District of Columbia than the members 
of other subcommittees of the Committee on Appropriations 
give to other Federal expenditures. Would you have all of it 
done away with and have these matters left entirely with the 
departments? 

Mr. ARENTZ. Is the gentleman from Nebraska addressing 
his remarks to me or to the gentleman from Vermont? 

Mr. SIMMONS. To the gentleman from Nevada. The de- 
partments send their requests here and the Committee on 
Appropriations checks them. 

The CHAIRMAN.. The time of the gentleman from Vermont 
has expired. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The children of officers and men of the United States Army, Navy, 
and Marine Corps, and children of other employees of the United States 
Stationed outside the District of Columbia shall be admitted to the 
public schools without payment of tuition. 


Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 43, line 15, after the word “ tuition,” insert a colon and the 
following: “ Provided, That no part of the appropriation made for the 
public schools for the District of Columbia shall be used for the in- 
struction of pupils who dwell outside of the District of Columbia below 
the ninth grade.” 


Mr. HILL of Maryland. To that, Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point of order. 

- Mr. BLANTON. I make a point of order, Mr. Chairman, 
because it is legislation on an appropriation bill and a change 
of existing law. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. It is legislation, and in thd second 
place the words of the amendment are entirely contradictory 
to the provision it attempts to amend. | 

Mr. BLANTON. I make the further point of order that it 
is a change of existing law, and while it is in the form of a 
limitation, it would allow all children of a certain class to 
attend the schools when the law does not permit it now. It 
seeks to enlarge the present law. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, I think the Chair will recog- 
nize that the amendment is clearly in order. It is a limitation 
on the appropriation bill, and it has been held in order before 
in previous committees. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. The Chair will recollect that a 
similar amendment was held out of order when the bill came 
up last year. 

Mr. FUNK. The gentleman is entirely mistaken. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to call the atten- 
tion of the gentleman from Michigan to the fact that his amend- 
ment reads: 


Provided, That no part of the appropriation made for public schools 
in the District of Columbia shall be used for instruction of pupils who 
dwell outside the District of Columbia below the ninth grade. 


The Chair thinks, as the gentleman from Texas suggested, 
that since this restriction relates to pupils below the ninth 
grade it might be held to permit pupils above the ninth grade. 

Mr. BLANTON. When there is no law for it. 

Mr. HUDSON. In reply to the Chairman, I will. say that 
we are trying in the amendment to put a limitation on the 
use of the appropriation. We might make the amendment read 
that no part of the appropriation for the schools of the Dis- 
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trict of Columbia could be used in giving instruction to pupils 
outside of the District of Columbia. We recognize that fact. 
We do not want to do that, and that is not the intention of the 
amendment. The intention of the amendment is to limit it to 
a certain class of pupils. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDSON. Yes. 


Mr. BLANTON. There is no permanent. statute now that 
permits children above the ninth grade living outside of the 
District of Columbia to attend the District of Columbia schools. 
If the gentleman passes his amendment it will permit those 
children to come in. 

Mr. HUDSON. It does not; it is not permissive in any way, 
shape, or manner. It does not change existing law one iota. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I call the Chair’s attention 
to the fact that under the Holman rule, which I assume is in 
the mind of the author of the amendment, there must be clearly 
shown onthe face of the amendment that there is a retrenchment. 
This amendment on its face does not clearly show that there 
is a retrenchment of expenditure. 

Mr. HUDSON. This amendment clearly shows in the light 
of past history that it would amount to a saving of probably 
$500,000 in the expenditure of the funds. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Does the gentleman from Michigan 
contend that this amendment, which shuts out of a certain class 
of children, would save $500,000? 

Mr. HUDSON. Approximately. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. The estimate last year was. as I 
recall, that if it shut off all of the pupils outside of the District 
of Columbia that it would save about $200.000. How many chil- 
dren does the gentleman think would come in under his 
amendment? 

Mr. HUDSON. I do not consider that any would come in 
under the amendment. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I make the further point of order, 
Mr. Chairman, that the amendment is contradictory and does 
not do what it pretends to do on its face. I ask that the 
amendment be reported again. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment. 

The Clerk again read the amendment. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Here is how the section reads: 


The children of officers and men of the United States Army, Navy, 
and Marine Corps, and children of other employees of the United 
States stationed outside the District of Columbia shall be admitted 
to the public schools without payment of tuition. 


This amendment attempts to cut away part of that, and it 
is not clear what it means. If the comptroller were called upon 
to work it out. he would not know what it meant. Here is 
a positive statement in the bill that there shall be no tuition 
paid, and the author of the proposed amendment does not even 
show what it affects. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, the language the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. H11tu] refers to does not relate to 
children being outside of the District of Columbia who are 
the children of officers and men in the United States Army. 
It refers to the officers and the parents of children who are 
situated outside of the District of Columbia, and whose 
children come in under that language. The gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BLANTON] stated that there is no law at this time 
admitting outside children into the District schools. That 
authorization is to be found in the act of March 3, 1915, and is 
as follows: 


Hereafter all pupils, whose parents are employed officially or other- 
wise in the District of Columbia, shall be admitted and taught free 
of charge in the schools of said District. 


So that is merely limiting the number of pupils that can come 
in under existing law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands that that relates 
to persons residing in the District. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Oh, outside of the District and employed in 
the District. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. It makes no difference where they 
dwell, if they are employed by the Government. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I further call the attention 
of the chairman to the interpretation of a decision under the 
Holman Rule to be found under section 825, page 366, of the 
Manual and Digest. The gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. 
Luce, was Chairman, and held: 


In construing a proposed limitation. if the Chair finds the purpose 
to be legislative, in that the intent is to restrict executive discretion 
to a degree that may be fairly termed a change in policy rather than 
a matter of administrative detail, he should sustain the point of order. 
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_This certainly is a change of policy; it is a change of existing 
law, without its being clearly apparent that there is retrench- 
ment of expenditures under this item. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will yield. 
In reply to his contention, the amendment does not repeal exist- 


ing law. 
Mr. ZIHLMAN. It changes the policy. 
Mr. HUDSON. Therefore, under the citation of the Holman 


rule the gentleman is in error. It limits how the appropria- 
tion shall be used. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Let me ask the gentleman from 
Michigan whether it is not true that in the last District appro- 
priation bill, after we went over the whole matter for practi- 
cally a whole day, and after a part of the points of order went 
over for decision until the next morning, this wording was put 
in giving that privilege? 

Mr. HUDSON. It was not the wording of this amendment. 
Let me call the attention of the Chair to the following citation 
under paragraph 825 of the Manual and Digest: 


The limitation may also withhold the money from a part of a 
designated purpose while appropriating for the remainder of it. 


It is clearly in order. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I submit that does 
not come under the citation the gentleman has just read. This 
is not cutting out all of the schools, If the gentleman’s amend- 
ment had said that there shall be no schools below the ninth 
grade, that would possibly have come under the limitation rule. 
This does not cut down those schools. If the gentleman pro- 
poses cutting out entirely all of the District schools under 
the ninth grade, that is a limitation, but he does not. He 
keeps existing schools and excludes a certain class of pupils 
from going to them. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman from Maryland and his 
colleague [Mr. ZIHLMAN] want the Maryland children to come 
to the Washington schools at the expense of the Washington 
people, why do they not have them move out of Maryland and 
into the District of Columbia? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. What has that to do with the point of 
order? 

Mr. BLANTON. I am arguing my side of the point of order. 
I am trying to keep all of those above the ninth grade from 
coming in here under the gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. In view of the fact that the gentle- 
man from Texas considers this proposed amendment is subject 
to the point of order, I shall not go into the matter further. 

Mr. HOCH. Mr. Chairman, merely as a parliamentary mat- 
ter, I call the attention of the Chair to the exact wording of 
the amendment. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Hupson] 
evidently intended to limit the appropriation to this bill, but 
under the form in which he has submitted it, it becomes per- 
manent law for all future appropriations. He does not say 
“appropriations herein provided,” but it simply says “ appro- 
priations for the public schools shall not,” and soforth. Plainly 
the form in which he offers it would not be a limitation simply 
on this appropriation, but a limitation on all future appropria- 
tions, and he would have to modify it to have it apply to the 
appropriations herein. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I think the point the gentleman 
suggested is a further and very strong additional point. 

‘Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, I am not sure but what the 
gentleman is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Michigan con- 
cede the construction put upon the language by the gentleman 
from Kansas is possible? 

Mr. HUDSON. It should be. 

The CHAIRMAN. In that case it is clearly subject to the 
point of order on that ground. 

Mr. HUDSON. I desire to modify the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order of 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Hocm] to the amendment as 
submitted. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I made the point of 
order 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to submit the amend- 
ment in the following words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan offers an- 
other amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Hupson: Page 43, line 15, after the word “ tui- 
tion,” insert the following: “Provided, That no part of the appropria- 
tions made for the public schools for the District of Columbia berein 
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contained shall be used for the instruction of pupils who dwell outside 
the District of Columbia below the ninth grade.” 


Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that the amendment is not germane and is legislation 
upon an appropriation bill and changes existing law so that it 
is not a limitation as to expenditure, but a limitation as to the 
ages of the children who shall attend the public schools. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the further point of 
order that it is not a limitation, because it would permit the 
children above the ninth grade living outside the District of 
Columbia to attend the schools here, and that is a change of 
existing law. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, in reply I contend that it does 
not change existing law, but it does clearly make a limitation 
upon this appropriation and has been held by the present chair- 
man under the consideration of the District bill last year as 
being in order. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I desire again to call atten- 
tion to the Chair that it is not only a limitation as to expendi- 
ture, but it is a limitation as to the age of the children who 
shall attend the public schools, and clearly a matter of legisla- 
tion, without it being clearly shown to be a retrenchment of 
expenditures. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I make the further suggestion to 
the Chair that this particular paragraph sought to be amended 
does not contain an appropriation, and the modified amendment 
improperly describes an appropriation. This paragraph con- 
tains no appropriation at all, and therefore it is meaningless. 

Mr. HUDSON. If the gentleman would allow me to argue 
the merits of the amendment, I can clearly show it does save. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. This amend- 
ment is offered to the following paragraph of the bill: 


The children of officers and men of the United States Army, Navy, 
and Marine Corps, and children of other employees of the United 
States stationed outside the District of Columbia shall be admitted to 
the public schools without payment of tuition. 


That paragraph, in the opinion of the Chair, would have been 
subject to a point of order if a point of order had been made 
against it, because it is clearly legislation upon an appropria- 
tion bill, not involving any retrenchment or limitation of ex- 
penditures. The rule is that a paragraph subject to a point of 
order, retaining its place in a bill without having been chal- 
lenged by a point of order, is subject to germane amendments, 
and germane amendments are in order even though the original 
independent proposition might have been subject to a point of 
order. It seems to the Chair that the language in the paragraph 
of the text opens up the schools of the District to all children of 
officers and men of the United States Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps, and other employees of the Government stationed out- 
side. the District of Columbia in all grades, in all departments 
of the public schools of the District. The amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Hupson] proceeds to 
limit that general permission so as to exclude the instruction 
of pupils below the ninth grade. The limitation provides, sub- 
stantially, that no part of the appropriations in this bill shall 
be available for pupils below the ninth grade. 

The District of Columbia appropriation act, approved March 
3, 1925, contained the following paragraph : 


The children of officers and men of the United States Army and Navy 
and children of other employees of the United States stationed outside 
of the District of Columbia shall be admitted to the public sehooiy 
without payment of tuition. 


Similar provisions were contained in District appropriation 
acts approved March 3, 1917, August 31, 1918, July 11, 1919, 
and in the urgent deficiency act of March 28, 1918. 

The similar provision in this bill extends the privilege so as 
to include children of officers and men of the Marine Corps 
and is, therefore, in its entirety, under the precedents, itself leg- 
islation and, as already suggested, would have been subject to 
a point of order, if one had been made. The pending amend- 
ment is germane to the paragraph to which it is offered and, iu 
the opinion of the Chair, is a limitation upon the appropriation 
in this bill for the purposes stated in the paragraph in ques- 
tion and also upon expenditures under the broader provision 
contained in the District of Columbia appropriation act ap- 
proved March 3, 1915, which reads: 


Hereafter all pupils whose parents are employed officially or other- 
wise in the District of Columbia shall be admitted and taught free of 
charge in the schools of said District. 


‘The pending amendment is clearly a limitation upon this 
last broad provision as well as upon the narrower one in this 
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to send their children to the District schools. 


As it stands, the text in the bill permits the appropriation to 
be available for all grades and all departments of the public 


schools in the District of Columbia to the children therein de- 


scribed, and the gentleman's amendment takes out of the pro- 


vision in the text all grades below the ninth grade. The Chair 
therefore overrules the point of order. 

Mr. HUDSON. 
ment I offer, this amendment seeks only the betterment of the 
schools of the District. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is a limitation on this appropriation. 

Mr. HUDSON. I am somewhat familiar with the schools 
of the District, because in my period of service here I have 
had children in the public schools here. My home is next to 
the Emily V. Brown Grade School, where there are two port- 
able buildings in crowded condition. The conditions that exist 
there exist elsewhere in other schools throughout the District. 

Last year, in the consideration of the District appropriation 
bill by the House, it was brought out that at that time there 
was an overpopulation in the schools of the District, and these 
questions were asked and answered. I quote from the hearings 
on the bill. I read: 


‘Mr. COLLINS. I want to know also, if you can tell me offhand, how 
many children that should attend schools in Maryland, Virginia, ana 


elsewhere attend schools here, and how much would be saved if they 


were eliminated. 

Doctor BALLOU. I have a memorandum of that, showing the enroll- 
ment of nonresident pupils. 

The total number of nonresident pupils on January 1, 1926, in the 
District was 3,072. 

Mr. FUNK. Out of a total of how many? 

Doctor BALLOU. Seventy thousand and over. Two thousand two 
hundred and one come from the State of Maryland, 806 from Virginia, 
14 come from New York, 9 from Pennsylvania, 7 from North Carolina, 
4 from Ohio, 3 from South Carolina, and so on through the list. 

Mr. Couurns. Doctor, what do you think about the propriety of the 
District of Columbia furnishing school facilities to those nonresident 
children ? 

Doctor BALLOU. I have never taken any position with respect to that 
particular matter. It has seemed to me that the question of whether 
they should be admitted or whether they should be admitted and re- 
quired to pay tuition was a matter that the commissioners and Con- 
gress should determine. We have tried to accommodate them in accord- 
ance with the legislation which Congress has enacted. 

Mr. CoLuLINs. Approximately how much does it cost the District and 
the Federal Government to furnish school facilities to this number of 
pupils? 

Doctor BALLOU. If all of these persons paid tuition at the rate of 
actual cost, they would pay $274,005.80. That is the cost of instruct- 
ing these nonresident children. 

Mr. FUNK. How do you arrive at the per capita cost? 

Doctor BALLOU. It is figured on the basis of the actual cost. The 
financial office takes the total appropriations for teaching service and 
figures the per capita cost on norma) schools, senior high schools, and 
junior high schools throughout the District. 

Mr. Funk. Does that include coal and janitor service? 

Doctor BALLOU. I think not. I think it includes only the teaching 
service. 


Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. HUDSON. Yes. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Has the gentleman any information show- 
ink how many children of Members of Congress attend the 
schools in Washington? 

Mr. HUDSON. Only what I have mentioned. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Is any charge made to Members of Con- 
gress who have children attending the public schools? 

Mr. HUDSON. I assume that many of the children of Con- 
gressmen attend private schools. But probably nine-tenths of 
the Members of Congress whose children attend the public 
schools in Washington own property here and pay taxes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
right there? 

Mr. HUDSON. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. There is a difference between a Member of 
Congress receiving $10,000 and spending about $10,000 among 
the people of Washington, to the benefit of those people, and 
somebody living in Maryland or Virginia, from whom the Dis- 
trict of Columbia receives very little of their earnings. There 
is quite a difference. : 

Mr. HUDSON. If I may proceed for a moment, if the gen- 
tleman will allow me, this is to give to the children that must 
live in the District of Columbia better school facilities. The 
half-time schools and the portable schools and the congested 
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condition I have spoken of are in the grades for which I am 
pleading. Above the ninth grade we concede there is not a 
congested condition within the District, and if these outlying 
communities in Maryland and Virginia can not provide high 
schools there is nothing in this amendment that will prevent 
their coming in and taking advantage of the District schools, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for three additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for three additional minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUDSON. But, Mr. Chairman, I do contend that the 
first duty of this Congress and this committee is to the children 
who live within the District and who can not go to the schools 
that are outside, and I do contend that it is the duty of the 
residents who live in the adjacent States of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia to see that school facilities are provided for their children. 
They pay taxes in those States and they should see to it that 
those States build these elementary schools and provide there 
schoolroom and facilities for their children from the kinder- 
garten grade up to the ninth grade. 

This amendment, Mr. Chairman, will release to the schools 
of this District an equivalent of 10 eighth-grade schools, and 
that is where relief is needed and that is where it ought to 
be given. It is folly, it is unwise, and it is taking money 
away unjustly from the taxpayers of this city for the purpose 
of providing elementary school facilities for people who live 
outside the District. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDSON. Yes. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. This provision on page 43 only 
gives rights to children of officers and men of the United 
States Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, and children of other 
employees of the United States stationed outside of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. It does not apply to ordinary citizens of 
Maryland or Virginia or anywhere else. No one contends that 
the children of citizens of outside States should come into the 
schools of the District of Columbia, but here is a particular 
and peculiar situation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the gentleman will permit, the fact re- 
mains that 3,000 children are coming in from Maryland and 
Virginia whose parents are citizens of those two States and 
reside there. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. No, no. The statement is not that 
they are citizens, and I think the gentleman will find that 
there are very few, and practically none, who are citizens of 
those States. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But they have their residence there. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. They are residents there; yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And they pay taxes there. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDSON. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Just take this illustration: It 
happens that my district is very near the District of Colum- 
bia, and in that district there are two Army posts and one 
Navy post. I take it for granted that quite largely the chil- 
dren who come in from Virginia are children whose parents 
are officers or men residing at those posts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has again expired. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two additional minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman from Michigan 
permit me to finish the statement I was about to make? 

Mr. HUDSON. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I have in mind Fort Myer, Camp 
Humphreys, and the marine camp at Quantico. I take it for 
granted, although I have no exact information on the subject, 
that the children of officers and enlisted men at those places 
come into the District of Columbia to attend school, and cer- 
tainly they are as much entitled, in my humble judgment, to 
attend the schools here as the children of Members of Congress. 

Mr. HUDSON. The gentleman would not want this commit- 
tee to understand: that the primary children from Quantico 
come here to the elementary schools? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I do not know the facts, but I have 
no doubt they do. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let me suggest that there is no attempt to 
shut those children out. 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I think children of all ages come 
in from those places. Of course, I do not intend to say I have 
looked into the matter so as to give definite information, but I 
have no doubt of that. : , 

Mr. HUDSON. Will not the gentleman from Virginia admit 
that of the 3,500 or 4,000 nonresident pupils who come to 
the District of Columbia schools a very small number come 
from these Army posts? : 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I was speaking about Virginia. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has again expired. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I ask recognition 
in opposition to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland is recog- 
nized in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Where do the 2,200 children of the gentle- 
man from Maryland come from? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. The gentleman from Maryland does 
not have 2,200 children. That is the number of children that 
come from Maryland. 

Mr. BLANTON. I refer to the 2,200 children from Mary- 
land; they really belong to the two gentlemen from Maryland. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I personally can not see any reason 
why the children of Members of Congress—and I will say that 
my three children go to private schools, so that I am personally 
not interested—can get school privileges here, whereas the 
children of men employed in the navy yard, who live just 
across the line in Maryland, the children of an Army sergeant 
at Fort Myer, who lives just across the line, or the children 
of men who are employed at the agricultural station just out- 
side of Washington, and who live in little cottages around 
there—I can not see any reason why the children of those men 
should be refused the privileges of the schools here when the 
children of Members of Congress have those privileges. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. FUNK, and Mr. HUDSON rose. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. There used to be hundreds of commuters 
from Baltimore come to Washington daily to perform work 
here. Would the gentleman hold that they should have the 
right to live in Baltimore and send their children to the Wash- 
ington schools, simply because they do a little business in 
Washington, although they pay their taxes in Maryland? And 
would the gentleman have the people of Washington taxed to 
provide them with school facilities? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Is the gentleman referring to em- 
ployees of the United States Government? 

Mr. BLANTON. There are such people who have no connec- 
tion with the United States Government who bring their 
children to schaol here from Maryland. 

‘e Mr. HILL of Maryland. Then the question of the gentleman 
answers itself, because this only refers to children of officers, 
enlisted men, and employees of the Government. 

Mr. BLANTON. This is a new clause that is sought to be 
put in, in addition to the present law. 

Mr. HUDSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I now yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HUDSON. I would like to ask the gentleman a question 
in line with the query of the gentleman of a moment ago. 
Does the gentleman propose that we shall tax the people here 
in the District of Columbia .for the elementary education of 
children simply because their parents live in Maryland any 
more than he would tax the people here for the elementary 
education of the children whose parents are employed by the 
Government but who live in New York State? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Of course not. 

Mr. HUDSON. The matter is not equitable and the gentle- 
man knows it. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. What the gentleman is proposing is 
that the children of Government employees who happen to live 
on the outskirts of the District shall not be deprived of the 
privilege of going to school here, which privilege the gentleman’s 
children would have if they wanted to exercise it. I can not see 
any difference. 

Mr. BYRNS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS. Taking the view of the gentleman from Mary- 
land, if the gentleman puts it upon the ground that because 
they are Government employees their children are entitled to 
such education, does not the gentleman think in all fairness the 
Government should pay for their education and not require the 
taxpayers of the District of Columbia to pay for it? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I think the Government does a good 
deal for the taxpayers of the District of Columbia, and I haye 
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not heard any complaint from the taxpayers of the District 
about paying this. 

Mr. BYRNS. I have heard some of them object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mary- 
land has expired. 
Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for two more minutes. 
The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
I do not propose to take up the time of the committee with 
much further discussion of this matter. I only want to say 
two things. 


This does not apply to children of Maryland or Virginia 
or to citizens of Maryland or Virginia. By the very nature 
of the situation, there are probably very few of theSe em- 
ployees who happen to live just outside the District who are 
citizens either of Maryland or of Virginia. They are here for 
more or less temporary duty, especially the children of officers 
and enlisted men. For instance, take Fort Myer. There are 
any number of enlisted men there whose children come to 
school in the District. Morning after morning I have seen 
busses filled with little children coming to school here and they 
are children of enlisted men. There are no school facilities 
at Fort Myer. There are no school facilities at Fort Hum- 
phreys. I am sure you do not want the Government to main- 
tain a separate school at each one of these places, and I submit 
it is a very unfair thing not to adopt this proposal. It is 
simply a question of protecting the children of enlisted men, 
officers, and employees of the Government. 

Mr. HUDSON. Will the gentleman yield again? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mary- 
land has expired. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I can not yield further. My time 
is up. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to take up the 
time of the committee, but this matter appeals to me as simply 
a question of fairness to the taxpayers of the District of Co- 
lumbia. It is eminently unfair for Congress, because it has 
the power to do so, to make the taxpayers of the District of 
Columbia pay for the tuition of some 3,000 children who live 
outside of the District. 

What would you say if an adjoining State was to seek to 
send its children over into your State to its free schools at the 
expense of its taxpayers? 

These people live in Maryland and in Virginia. That is their 
privilege. If there were no homes in the District of Columbia, 
if there was no unoccupied territory in the District of Co- 
lumbia and they were compelled to go over into Maryland or 
into Virginia, then I could see some point in the argument made 
here by the gentlemen; but they go over there for one reason 
or another. Perhaps it may be cheaper for them to live out- 
side of the District of Columbia than to live within the District 
of Columbia, but whatever the reason, they prefer to go over 
into Maryland or into Virginia to live. 

Under those circumstances, is it fair when they pay taxes 
over there, when they spend their money for groceries and 
other supplies over in those States, to say to this District that 
it must undertake the education of their children? 

The gentleman from Michigan read a statement here a mo- 
ment ago from Doctor Ballou in which he suid some $270,000 
was involved in this proposition. 

Mr. BLANTON. Just for teachers alone. 

Mr. HUDSON. It is even more than that now because of 
the increase in the number of students. 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSON. The number of children of Army officers 
would be a mere bagatelle. 

Mr. BYRNS. The committee voted a moment ago to deny 
this District 74 more teachers. And now it is contended that 
3,000 children, principally from Maryland, should be permitted 
to continue to crowd the schools of this city at the expense of 
the District treasury. Why should not Maryland be expected 
to provide proper educational facilities for the children who live 
in that State, just as the District and your State and mine 
provide for the children who reside within their respective 
borders? 

The gentleman from Maryland says he has heard no protest. 
I have had complaint made to me by residents of the District 
that there are many children going to school only part time. 
Why? Because the District does not have the proper facilities 
to take care of them. Yet under these circumstances we are 
denying full tuition. We are denying the benefits of education 
to these children because we are taking care of 3,000 children 
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` from outside of the District. I do not think that is fair to the 
taxpayers of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. BLANTON. And they are growing all the time in num- 
bers, because when I checked up in 1921 there were from 
Maryland and Virginia 2,485, and since that they have grown to 
more than 3,000. 

Mr. BYRNS. The gentleman from Maryland based his whole 
argument that the children from his State were entitled to free 
tuition in the District of Columbia at the expense of the tax- 
payers of the District of Columbia because there are Army 
officers and soldiers over at Fort Myer and Fort Washington. I 
dare say that if you should offer an amendment here now to the 
amendment of the gentleman from Michigan permitting the 
children of those officers to come in free he would fight that 
unless -it included the children from his own State. I think 
this is a question of fairness. 

I have no interest in this matter, but I do know that there 
are people in the District of Columbia who object very seriously 
to being required to pay out of the Treasury money to educate 
the children of those who live in the border States. They do 
not have to live there, they can move back here. There is a 
lot of vacant land yet in the District of Columbia.. If they 
live in Maryland and pay taxes there, then Maryland should 
provide school facilities for them. 

Mr. HUDSON. Would not every Member of Congress, if 
his children had only part-time schooling, object? 

Mr. BYRNS. I think they would. There is nota man on the 
floor who, if he had a child attending school, and if his child 
was required to go to a portable schoolhouse, and then only part 
time because of lack of sufficient school facilities, would not 
object to educating 3,000 children who live outside of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. It is just that which has caused the present 
congestion in the Washington schools. 

Mr. COYLE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes. 

Mr. COYLE. Where children go from one school district 
into another school district in my State, they ordinarily pay 
the tuition in the school district to which they are transferred. 

Mr. BYRNS. That is true in my own State. They have to 
pay tuition in the high schools at Nashville when they come 
from outside. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Is that hardly a fair comparison because 
of the fact that the United States Government pays $9,000,000 
in a lump sum as a contribution to the expenses of the District 
of Columbia, and I assume that $3,000,000 of that is for school 
purposes? 

Mr. BYRNS. And some of the gentlemen who are now pro- 
testing against the amendment say that $9,000,000 is not a suffi- 
cient amount for the Government to contribute. ‘They would 
go further, and if they had the power would make the contri- 
bution 50-50 or 40-60. They say that the $9,000,000 is not as 
much as the Government of the United States ought to pay, and 
yet they wish to put the burden of educating 2,000 children 
who live outside the District on the District taxpayers. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Does the gentleman really think there is 
very much sound basis for all the talk by the citizens of Wash- 
ington complaining against real-estate taxes, when it has been 
shown that in States where Members come from the school taxes 
are two or three times as large? 

Mr. BYRNS. Oh, I am in thorough accord with the gentle- 
man from Michigan as to that. But this is a question whether 
you will take the revenues of the District of Columbia to edu- 
eate children of other States or children of parents who live in 
other States and who pay their taxes into the revenue of other 
States. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. As I understand the law, the only exception to the 
general rule is for Army officers or other employees of the 
Government, and the employee must be working in the District 
of Columbia. Is that correct? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Employees of the Government or otherwise 
employees in the District of Columbia. That means if a man 
lives outside and brings a quart of milk into the District every 
day he is an employee of the District. 

Mr. TINCHER. That should not be the law. It should be 
the law that if a man is employed by the Government, working 
in the District of Columbia, he should not be penalized for 
going outside the borders of the District and trying to live 
within his means. He should be allowed to send his chil- 
dren to school. I consider the gentleman’s amendment most 
unreasonable, because it even discriminates against children 
on account of their age. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSON. Is it not a fact that in communities just 
over the District line in these States where there are elemen- 
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tary schools with room enough for the pupils those very pupils 
are not going into those schools but are coming into the Dis- 
trict schools, where they have part time? 

Mr. TINCHER. I do not understand that to be the fact. 

Mr. HUDSON. That is true. I live next to the District 
line and I know. 

Mr. TINCHER. I know a man who came here to work for 
the Government. We need these men and we pay them reasonable 
salaries. I have in mind now one from my own State who lives 
over the District line. There is no school there where he lives. 
He went into that section of the country where they did not 
have a school in order to get a cheap place to live. Two of his 
children would go to school next winter and three would stay 
at home under this fool amendment. If you want to fix the 
law so that no child but the child of a Government employee 
who is at work in the District of Columbia and the children 
of Army officers can go to school in the District, I shall vote 
for that, but to vote and say that the man can not send his 
children to school after we encourage him to go over there and 
build his home—and I doubt very much about his paying 
taxes—is nonsensical, to my mind. I have in mind two cases 
where I know the men who went over there. I admire their 
thrift for going outside of the District of Columbia; I admire 
their ambition to send their children to school; but I would 
hate to see a fool amendment passed here that would mean 
that they must either move back to the District or not send 
their children to school. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I think the gentleman has 
been misinformed as to what the bill provides. He includes 
only Army officers and men of the United States Navy and 
Marine Corps and the children of employees of the United States 
Government. 

Mr. TINCHER. I know; but the gentleman from Nebraska 
[Mr. StmMONS] says that the general law has been construed 
in another way. If so, let us amend the general law, but do not 
let us by amendment exclude a lot of children under the ninth 
grade from going to school for a year or two. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, for the information of the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. LINTHICUM] the substantive 
law of the District is— 


Hereafter all pupils whose parents are employed officially or otherwise 
in the District of Columbia shall be admitted and taught free of charge 
in the schools of said District. 


That means that employees of the business firms who live in 
Baltimore can bring their children here if they want to and put 
them in the schools, It means that your dairyman in Maryland 
who delivers a quart of milk daily in the District of Columbia 
ean bring his children here under this law and put them in 
school. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. But you are limiting it in this bill, and 
the Chairman held that if the point of order had been made 
against the paragraph he would have sustained it. You are lim- 
iting it now to employees of the United States. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It in no wise affects this. This is for em- 
ployees of the Government who may be stationed at points out- 
side of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, only a short while ago we 
heard the gentleman from New York [Mr. GRIFFIN] make a 
strong plea for 74 more teachers. The argument of the com- 
mittee against his amendment at that time was that we did not 
need them and voted down the gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. FUNK rose. i 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to yield 
now. 

Mr. FUNK. But the gentleman does not want to make a mis- 
statement. l 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The gentleman can correct me afterwards 
just as well as now. Now, when they talk about these Mary- 
land and Virginia pupils who are coming into the District to 
school, they say that the schools are overcrowded. What are 
the facts? There are about 2,200 pupils from Maryland and 
about 800 from Virginia who attend the schools here in the 
District. 

The total number of pupils in the schools of the District is 
74,000 plus, so that if you should see a class of 25 students you 
may find one Maryland or Virginia pupil in that class. That is 
a very small proportion, when you consider their parents are 
employees of the Government or doing business in the city of 
Washington, when they are spending all of their money with 
the people of Washington, and note this, when perhaps many of 
them own property in the District of Columbia and are paying 
school taxes here. It seems to me we ought not to have to fight 
this thing over every session. I thought that we had settled 
this question after the long, brave, and drag-out battle of the 
last session. It seems to me wrong to exclude from the schools, 
here in the District, children whose parents are employed almost 


entirely by the United States Government and who have gone 


out there to the outlying districts in order to get a little 
cheaper rent, in order to make their budgets. meet by lessening 
expense, or by having a garden in which they can raise some 
of their own food, and the benefits of God’s sunshine and pure 
air. I am always reminded of what was said about living in 
these contiguous homes with windows only in the front and 
back. The remark was, “ Why live in tunnels”? The District 
of Columbia is enjoying the roads and parks in Maryland and 
of Virginia and the citizens’ of the District have every ad- 
vantage in both those States that the citizens of the States 
have, yet you want to exclude the children from an education. 
According to the amendment, if they are already up to the 
ninth grade, you will admit them, but if they have no educa- 
tion it keeps them out. 

Mr. GAMBRILL. And will not the gentleman call attention 
to the fact that there are a large number of pupils whose par- 
ents live in the District of Columbia who are attending public 
schools in Maryland. They attend by the hundred in Prince 
George’s County alone. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. They go to the nearest schools and 
we do not prevent them. There is Camp Meade, Camp Hola- 
bird, Aberdeen proving ground, Edgewood Arsenal, and other 
places which are excluded from taxation because they belong 
to the United States Government, and yet the children of people 
employed there attend the Maryland schools by the hundred. 

Mr. HUDSON. Is it not true of every State in the United 
States? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I am satisfied Michigan has been fair in 
this matter, as well as the District of Columbia. Why try to 
draw the line at the District of Columbia? 

Mr. HUDSON. It has been intimated by the gentleman that 
if a charge of tuition was made to come it would be fair, but it 
is not the question. That would not affect the children who 
have half-time tuition. It is a question of room here. It is not 
a question of tuition at all, but a question of room. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. If my language expressed such an idea 
I did not intend to intimate they ought to pay tuition. I have 
been a school-teacher myself and I have had 30 to 40 pupils in 
my class, and according to the average attendance here in the 
District they only have 27 basing that on average attendance, 
and according to the total enrollment you only have 31. I have 
taught from 35 to 40 and I did not complain. 

I tell you, gentlemen, the future of this country of ours de- 
pends on the education of the people, their ability to study 
those things necessary to good government, the ability to dif- 
ferentiate the good from the evil; so let us extend, rather than 
contract, the opportunities for an education. [Applause.] 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. Mr. Chairman, again I want to stand here and 
plead for the boys and girls who are affected by this amend- 
ment. I also want to stand here and plead for the young men 
and women, the fathers and mothers of these growing families 
who have moved out of the District, as suggested, in order that 
they might avail themselves of the privilege of living cheaply 
and at the same time educate their boys and girls. This heated 
discussion may appear to be but a tempest in a teapot, a very 
small matter, but I think it would be a great tragedy if this 
amendment prevailed. If the key is turned in the door against 
the admission of these boys and girls for the next two or three 
years until some school adjustments can be made in these com- 
munities, and if provision is not made for temporary facilities 
these children will not have an opportunity to continue their 
education. 

Mr. HUDSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KETCHAM. I beg pardon 

Mr. HUDSON. I noticed the gentleman from Michigan asked 
other people to yield to him. 

Mr. KETCHAM. And they did not yield and I am extend- 
ing them the same courtesy they extended to me. I would 
gladly yield for a question but I think the gentleman really 
wants to argue against me in my own time. I am stressing this 
point which I do not want you to miss. When you turn the key 
against any boys and girls of the country you are doing damage 
that can not be measured in dollars and cents. And for sane, 
sensible men, like we ought to be and are supposed to be, to 
raise the tax issues as a reason for this amendment seems to 
me all out of place. We recognize in America that one of the 
most priceless privileges that can come to any boy or girl is to 
have an opportunity to gain an education. In that spirit I 
sincerely hope this amendment may be rejected and these boys 
and girls in the immediate future may continue to have the 
present school opportunities. 

Mr. VESTAL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KETCHAM. I will. 
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Mr. VESTAL. Does not the gentleman think if there is any 


objection to this amendment at all the main aiia i8 that Wa 
permit one class of children to come into the schools and keep 
out the other class. The little fellows are being kept out of the 
schools and the larger folks permitted to come in. 

Mr. KETCHAM. I thank the gentleman for the suggestion. 
That is the point exactly. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not intend to indicate that 
the time of the gentleman had expired, but was trying to pro- 
cure order in the committee. 

The gentleman from Michigan has one and one-half minutes 
remaining, 

Mr. KETCHAM. 
of my time. 

Mr. FUNK. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on this 
amendment close in five minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I wish the gentleman would make that 
10 minutes. I want five minutes. I have an amendment I 
desire to offer to the amendment of the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

Mr. FUNK. I will make my motion 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois moves that 
all debate on this amendment close in 10 minutes. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BLANTON. I have an amendment to offer to the gen- 
tleman’s amendment: Strike out the “ninth” grade and insert 
in lieu thereof the “first” grade in the gentleman’s agreement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BLANTON to the amendment offered by 
Mr. Hupson: In the last line of the amendment, strike out the word 
“ ninth ” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ first.” 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan will not do what he wants done. It 
will, on the other hand, cause a great deal of injustice, and I 
shall not support it. 

But I want to say this: This practice of outsiders educating 
their children in the District of Columbia at the expense of 
the taxpayers of the District of Columbia ought to be stopped. 
But it ought to be stopped by proper legislation and in an 
orderly way. It will not be stopped by the amendment of the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

I want to call attention to a concrete case to show you just 
what is going on at present. If you will go out here in Mary- 
land to the little town of Berwyn, 10 or 12 miles from Washing- 
ton, you will find people who have been living in Berwyn for 
15 years, who own their homes in Berwyn, who buy their gro- 
ceries in Berwyn, who buy everything they need for their house- 
holds in Berwyn, who employ the local doctors in Berwyn, and 
who do nothing for the benefit of the people of Washington 
except to work here in the daytime, yet who have educated 
their ehildren here in Washington at the expense of the Dis- 
trict taxpayers. Is that just and fair and reasonable to ask 
the taxpayers of Washington to do that? 

I agree with the gentleman from Tennessee in what he said 
a few minutes ago, that if we ask them to do it, the Govern- 
ment ought to pay for it, and we ought not to ask the tax- 
payers of the District of Columbia to dig up educational funds 
for the education of people living in Maryland and Virginia. 

I was the first man who went to Mr. Ballou and had the 
outside children checked up. That was back in 1921. At that 
time the total number of children who attended the Washington 
schoois from Maryland and Virginia combined was 2,485. That 
number has grown, and this year from the State of Maryland, 
from which my friend Mr. ZIHLMAN comes, there are over 
2,200. That is, from the State of Maryland there are over 2,200, 
and there are 800 more from Virginia. It is not fair. 

The legislative Committee on the District of Columbia ought 
to attend to it, but how on earth are you going to have that 
committee attend to it when our chairman is the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. ZIHLMAN], who wants this condition to con- 
tinue? How are you going to get proper legislation from that 
committee when he does not want the legislation? You never 
will get it. But some committee of this House ought to take 
up the matter in the proper legislative way and bring in legis- 
lation here to change it. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to withdraw my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will be 
withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 


Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
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Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, I want my colleagues to look 
at’ this thing fairly and not in the spirit of my colleague from 
Michigan [Mr. KrETCHAM]. I believe as much in education as 
does my colleague from Michigan. I am a salaried man. Out 
of my salary I have put four children through college and expect 
to put two more. I would like to see every child get an educa- 
tion. I do not want the children of Washington, however, to go 
to half-time schools when this legislation will give them full 
time and still not deprive any other children of the opportunity 
to attend schools outside the District. I do not believe these 
outside people can of themselves build high schools, but they 
can build elementary schools. y 

My home is out near the Chevy Chase District line. Out 
there they have wooden portable buildings. We can not have 
permanent buildings because of lack of funds. It is the addi- 
tion of children from Maryland, over the line, which tends to 
crowd the rooms. They say they want to attend the District 
schools. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not think it will work a single hardship, 
but, on the other hand, I think it will save money to the tax- 
payers of the city; and more than that, it will give the 
children of the elementary grades full time for education. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDSON. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think it is a fact that the majority of 
the children who attend the public schools never get beyond 
the ninth grade.” Why does the gentleman seek to make flesh 
of one class and fowl of another? 

Mr. HUDSON. Simply because there are schoolrooms enough 

for the high-school grades, so that additional rooms for them 
are not pressing in the high schools, but the crowded schools 
are those of the small elementary grades which are attended 
by children from outside, on’ the edge of the District. 
. Mr. BARKLEY. Does not the gentleman think it more im- 
“portant that all the children should be educated up to the 
ninth grade than that.a few should be educated above that 
grade? 

Mr. HUDSON. I am not questioning the right, but the 
children who live within the District of Columbia all ought 
to be able to go to school. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The gentleman’s amendment does not apply 
to the right. 

Mr. HUDSON. Yes; it does apply to the right. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDSON. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Answering the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. BARKLEY], I take it the taxpayers and the parents who 
are furnishing the schools ought to have the prior right to 
the facilities of the schools for which they pay as against the 
children of the parents who pay nothing for the schools. 

Mr. HUDSON. Absolutely. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And that is the contention as to which 
children shall have the prior right. 

Mr. UPDIKE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUDSON. Yes. 

Mr. UPDIKE. The gentleman’s amendment as offered does 
discriminate in this, that it allows children attending schools 
in the District, above the ninth grade, to come into the schools 
of the District from Maryland, whereas children attending the 
lower grades are not permitted to come in. 

Mr. HUDSON. Let me tell you the reason why. There are 
no high schools in these communities, but there are elementary 
schools. I am for the education of the children and think 
the children ought to have the benefit of the high schools; but 
I think these communities, having the elementary schools, should 
send their children to those schools and not to the schools of 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. UPDIKE. But the gentleman’s amendment does dis- 
criminate among a certain class of people. 

Mr. HUDSON. No; it does not. 

Mr. UPDIKE. It takes away the right of children in Mary- 
land to attend the schools up to the ninth grade, while it 
allows those attending the higher grades to come in. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The question was taken; and there were on a division (de- 
manded by Mr. Hupson)—ayes 40, noes 37. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
What became of the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Texas? Why did we not vote on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. BLANTON. Because I withdrew it by unanimous 
consent. 
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‘Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I object to the vote and 
make the point of order that there is not a quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair 
will count. 

Mr. FUNK. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
the gentleman's point of order comes too late, because business 
has intervened. There has been debate, and the gentleman 
from Maryland has slept on his rights. He did not object at 
the proper time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will not hold that the point 


-| of order came too late. 


Mr. FUNK. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the point of order made by the gentleman from Mary- 
land because business intervened. There was some ques- 
tion as to what disposition had been made of the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, is it too late to ask for 
tellers? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland objected 
to the vote on the ground that there is no quorum present, and 
the Chair will recognize the gentleman for that purpose. 

The Chair does not consider that any business intervened. 
There was some colloquy as to what had become of the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. FUNK. If the gentleman was going to object to the vote, 
he should have objected at the proper time, instead of trying to 
ask a question as to what had become of some amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland was on his 
feet. 

Mr. FUNK. He was asking about some amendment. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. No; I asked about the amendment. It was 
not the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Linrugicum] at all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
One hundred and twenty-one Members are present, a quorum. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that it is too late to ask for tellers, the vote having been 
announced. l 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not think so. The gentle- 
man from Maryland demands tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed as tellers Mr. 
Hvupson and Mr. ZIHLMAN. l 

The committee again divided, and the tellers reported there 
were—ayes 49, noes 52. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For the erection of a four-room extensible building in Potomac 
Heights, $85,000. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to sirike out the last 
word. 

I am moved to offer this motion in order to make a few re- 
marks upon the architectural design of the public-school build- 
ings in the District of Columbia. I do not know what archi- 
tect is employed by the school board to design school buildings 
in this city. My impression is that no architect is employed 
for the purpose, if I am to judge by the looks of the school 
buildings in this city. 

I doubt whether in the United States there is a city of 
25,000 people where a new school building has been erected 
in the last 10 years where the buildings are as unattractive to 
the eye as they are in the city of Washington. Eliminating the 
Central High School Building, there is not a public-school build- 
ing in the District that looks much better than a livery stable, 
and this applies to the new buildings as well as to the old ones. 

Out here on Calvert Street extended, beyond Connecticut Ave- 
nue, a public-school building has been erected. It was opened 
up this past fall for the use of pupils, and I will challenge any- 
body on the floor of the House or in the District of Columbia 
to find a more incongruous looking school building anywhere in 
the United States. 

It does not cost any more money to erect a building that 
looks well than it does to erect one that looks otherwise, and I 
am of the impression it will be more economical to build school 
houses that would be attractive to the eye than to build them 
unattractively. : 

I simply want to express a word of protest. Believing in the 
beauty of the city of Washington, believing that all of its public 
buildings ought to be designed so as to beautify this great Capi- 
tal of our Nation, I have felt impelled for a long time to raise 
my voice in protest against the absolute lack of proper archi- 
tecture with respect to the school buildings of the city of 
Washington. [Applause.] Every Member of Congress desires 
to appropriate money to beautify this city. We are laying out 
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parks, we are extending the Botanic Gardens, we are erecting 
monuments all over the city, and we have put on a building pro- 
gram designed to make the city of Washington a city of beauty ; 
a place to be admired by the people who come here year after 
year and feel proud of their National Capital and of their Gov- 
ernment when they have visited Washington; but, certainly, no 
American citizen can be proud to look at any public-school 
building here in the District in comparison with the public- 
school buildings, either high-school buildings or graded-school 
buildings, of his own town, especially if he resides in a town of 
25,000 or 50,000 population. [Applause.} 

I hope some movement will be inaugurated here to induce the 
school board, or whoever has charge of the designing of the 
public-school buildings in the future, to add a little beauty and 
attractiveness to these school buildings in order that they may 
not be eyesores in the city of Washington as they are now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kentucky 
has expired. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent tha 
the gentleman may have two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Nebraska? l l 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is my understanding that the plans of 
these buildings are approved by the Fine Arts Commission, and 
we are informed by the committee that at times investigates 
these questions that that is one of the best and finest bodies 
the world ever knew. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not know whether the plans of these 
buildings are prepared by the Fine Arts Commission or not, but 
I will say that if they are, then there is no Fine Arts Commis- 
sion in the city of Washington. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SIMMONS. I fear the gentleman will be considered 
sacrilegious in the eyes of some people in the District. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. If the gentleman will permit, the Fine Arts 
Commission does not pass upon the type of architecture of the 
schools. The Fine Arts Commission only acts in an advisory 
eapacity as to the placing of statutes on public lands in the 
District, and several acts of Congress have carried specific pro- 
visions with respect to the Fine Arts Commission, for instance, 
the act relating to the erection of the police court. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is inconceivable that any Fine Arts 
Commission would have approved the plans of some of the 
school buildings which I have seen in the District. 

Mr. COYLE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the pro 
forma amendment to make this suggestion, as one who voted 
against the amendment of the gentleman from Michigan. 

I think, perhaps, the legislative committee for the District 
of Columbia noticed the closeness of the vote, even with the few 
of us here, and will remember that the same question came up 
last year, and in order that the ghost may be downed, I se- 
riously suggest they consider legislative correction of what is 
undoubtedly an inequitable condition. The disaster which 
would be caused by the passage of the amendment, I believe 
seriously would be a very real one, and the only way to 
cure a wrong condition without disaster is exactly as sug- 
gested by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] to see 
that it is corrected legislatively in order that we do not work 
a serious and severe hardship in righting what is now a wrong. 

Mr. FUNK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COYLE. Yes. 

Mr. FUNK. I want to ask the gentleman if he does not 
think he is indulging a forlorn hope that any action will come 
from the District of Columbia legislative committee as long as 
the children from the district of the gentleman who is the 
chairman of that committee are now enjoying free school privi- 
leges here in Washington. [Applause.] 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COYLE. May I yield to the gentleman from Maryland 
to answer? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will state to the gentleman, that the 


gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CramMTon] introduced a bill at’ 


this session providing that such tuition should be confined 
entirely to residents of the District of Columbia, and a sub- 
committee of which I am not a member, but which is presided 
over by a Representative from the same State as the distin- 
guished chairman of this committee, after full consideration of 
the question, after hearing the arguments advanced by the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] and after interrogating 
the school officials, unanimously voted to report the bill unfa- 
vorably to the full committee. 

I will say further that this legislation is entirely unnecessary. 
The school board last July adopted a resolution that when the 
number of pupils reached 42 in any schoolroom no further 
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pupils should be admitted except from the District of Colum- 
bia, and when the number of pupils reached 48 the Maryland 
pupils should be denied tuition. During the past week 30 
pupils in one school have been refused tuition. So the legis- 
lation which has been proposed here to save a great deal of 
money, as they say, for the District of Columbia is unneces- 
sary. The school beard is taking care of this matter, notwith- 
standing the fact that they say a great amount of money 
would be saved. 

Mr. COYLE. Mr. Chairman, in answer to the gentleman 
from Maryland and the chairman of the Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations I want to say that it is my thought that both 
committees should have cognizance of this matter in order to 
guard against exactly what your legislative committee does not 
desire. You will have it before you know it unless it is cor- 
rected in some other manner. That is the only word of warn- 
ing that I want to leave with the House. 

Mr. BLANTON. ‘The reason such action is taken by the sub- 
committee is that our friend from Maryland [Mr. ZIHnLMAN], 
as chairman, appoints his own subcommittees, and he and his 
Maryland cohorts in Congress, and our distinguished and lov- 
able friend from Virginia [Mr. Moors] and his Virginia cohorts,- 
will come before the subcommittee and, in a personal way and 
through ties of friendship, get the committee to shut down on 
the legislation, and it is not brought in. What we want to do 
is to shut out the question of friendship and bring in the proper 
legislation. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn, and the Clerk 
read as follows: 

METROPOLITAN POLICE 
SALARIES 


For the pay and allowances of officers and members of the Metro- 
politan police force, in accordance with the act entitled “An act to fix 
the salaries of the Metropolitan police force, the United States park 
police force, and the fire department of the District of Columbia,” in- 
cluding compensation at the rate of $1,860 per annum for the present 
assistant property clerk of the police department, $2,741,860. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 49, line 12, after the word “ department,” strike out the figures 
“ $2,741,860 ” and insert in lieu thereof the figures “ $2,742,520.” 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of said amend- 
ment is to add to the appropriation the sum of $200 difference 
between the annual salary of a police captain and an inspector, 
and to add the further sum of $460 covering the automobile 
allowance for an inspector of police. This is to provide for the 
restoration of Albert J. Headley to his proper rank of captain, 
from which he was spitefully demoted by former Commissioner 
Fenning. l 

In his office some time ago, Commissioner Dougherty prom- 
ised me that if they had the authority under the law, and were 
given the money by Congress to pay the difference in salary, 
the commissioners would right the wrong done, and restore 
Mr. Headley to his proper rank. The commissioners submitted 
the question of authority to Comptroller General McCarl, who 
held that they now have authority without the passage of addi- 
tional law, to make Headley an inspector, and they have already 
enough money for same up to July 1 of this year. This amend- 
ment will give the money for next year. 

I have talked the matter over with the chairman of the com- 
mittee. There is law for it now, and this is agreeable to the 
committee. The chairman of the committee very kindly agreed 
that the amendment would be accepted. 

I believe that the entire membership of this House wants to 
see that justice be done Inspector Headley, and that the wrong 
done him be righted. I hope that no one will object to the 
amendment, and that it may pass. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read to page 64, line 5, of the bill. 

Mr. FUNK. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. CHINDBLOM, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
16800) making appropriations for the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and other activities chargeable in whole or 
in part against the revenue of such District for the fiseal year 
ending June 30, 1928, and for other purposes, and had come to 
no resolution thereon. 
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URGENT DEFICIENCY BILL 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report on 
the bill (H. R. 16462) making appropriations to supply urgent 
deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1927, and prior fiscal years, and to provide urgent 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1927. and for other purposes, for printing under the rule. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
16462) making appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in 
certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, 
and prior fiscal years, and to provide urgent supplemental ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for 
other purposes, having met, after full and free conference have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
IIouses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 5, and 6, and agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House recede from its dis- 
agreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 11, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum named in said amendment insert the following: 
“ $1,500,000 ” and the Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference have not agreed on amendments 
numbered 4, 7, 8, 9, and 10. 

WILL R. Woop, 

LovuIs CRAMTON, 

JOSEPH W. BYRNS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


F. E. WARREN, 

CHARLES CURTIS, 

LEE S. OVERMAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the HouSe at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 16462) making appropriations to 
supply urgent deficiencies in certain appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and prior fiscal years, and to 
provide urgent supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1927, and for other purposes, submit the follow- 
ing statement in explanation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon by the conference committee and submitted in the accom- 
panying conference report: 

On Nos. 1 and 2, relating to the Senate: Apepi $10,000 
for payment to the daughter of Hon. A. B. Cummins, late a 
Senator from the State of Iowa, and $10,000 for payment to the 
widow of Hon. B. M. Fernald, late a Senator from the State 
of Maine. 

On No. 3: Appropriates $5,000, as proposed by the Senate, 
for alterations in the Senate Office Building. 

On No. 5: Appropriates $2,300 for restoration of tide-gauge 
stations of the Coast and Geodetic Survey at Daytona Beach, 
Fla., and San Francisco, Calif., as proposed by the Senate. 

On No. 6: Appropriates $35, 000, as proposed by the Senate, to 
defray expenses incurred in conneetion with fighting forest fires 
on Indian reservations and allotments. 

On No. 11: Appropriates $1,500.000, instead of $1,700,000 as 
proposed by the Senate, for the acquisition of a site for a 
building for the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The committee of conference have not agreed on the follow- 
ing amendments: 

On No. 4: Ratifying the action taken by the Secretary of 
Agriculture in using funds appropriated for eradication of foot- 
and-mouth disease for the purpose of making loans in Florida 
to the owners of crops and livestock damaged or destroyed by 
the hurricanes of September, 1926. 

On No. 7: Appropriating $55,288.88 from Indian tribal funds 
and crediting accounts of disbursing officers of the Interior 
Department for expenditures incurred in fighting forest fires on 
the Klamath, Colville, and Yakima Indian Reservations. 

On Nos. 8 and 9: Prohibiting the expenditure of any part of 
the appropriation for refunding internal-revenue taxes illegally 
collected for the payment of any claim in excess of $50,000 until 
such claims shall be approved by the Comptroller General of the 
United States in accordance with existing law. 

On No. 10: Striking out the paragraph inserted by the House 
to establish a method to safeguard the refund of taxes imposed 
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upon the sale by the manufacturers of certain automobile parts - 
and accessories under the revenue acts of 1918, 1921, and 1924.: 
WILL R. Woon, 
LoUis CRAMTON, 
i JOSEPH W. BYENS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


TRANSFER OF PROPERTY IN SAN JUAN, P. R. 


Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, at the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. JAMES], chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Military Affairs, having the bill in charge, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 
10728) authorizing the Secretary of War to convey to the 
Association Siervas de Maria, San Juan, P. R., certain property 
in the city of San Juan, P. R., disagree to the Senate amend- 
ments and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 
10728, disagree to the Senate amendments, and ask for a con- 
ference. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Let me ask the gentleman if that 
is entirely agreeable to the minority? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I understand that it is. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER appointed as conferees on the part of the 
House Mr. James, Mr. Hitt of Maryland, and Mr. FISHER. 


CONSTRUCTION AT MILITARY POSTS 


Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, at the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. James], chairman of the sub- 
committee in charge of the bill, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 15547, an act to 
authorize appropriations for construction at military posts, and 
for other purposes, disagree to the Senate amendments, and ask 
for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 
15547, with Senate amendments thereto, disagree to the Senate 
amendments, and ask for a conference. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Chair announced the following conferees: Mr. JAMES, Mr. 
Hır of Maryland, and Mr. McSwaln. 


SAVANNAH HARBOR 


Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Rrecorp.on the Savannah Harbor and 
to print in connection therewith an article from the Savannah 
Press. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the manner 
indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, the rivers and harbors bill 
recently enacted and now law carried two items, among others, 
of great commercial importance to the southeastern section of 
the United States. The two items I refer to are for the fur- 
ther improvement and development of the splendid harbor at 
Savannah, Ga. 

The first, found in House Document No. 261, Sixty-ninth 
Congress, first session, is for a short extension of the harbor 
at a cost of $190,000, and the other is for a modification of the 
existing projects as outlined in House Document No. 262, first 
session of the Sixty-ninth Congress, calling for an expenditure 
of $1,420,000. The two items call for a total of $1,610,000; and 
this, it is estimated, will not only make permanent and much- 
needed improvements, but will effect, according to the report 
of the engineers, an annual saving of over $100,000 in the up- 
keep of that important harbor. 

Permit me to assure the Congress that the people of that. 
entire section, and especially in Savannah, are grateful for the 
just recognition given the merits of Savannah Harbor, for there 
is no more meritorious appropriation in any of the bills than 
the authorizations carried for this great port. 
` To start with, a minute survey was made by the Army engi- 
neers in charge of that kind of work, and their report to Con- 
gress is favorable. They recommend the work as worthy, and 
recommend the work be done in the interest of the country’s 
commerce. No more able and efficient engineers can be found 
than those engaged in this branch of the service. 

But for the fact that ill-advised and erroneous statements 
have recently appeared in the ReEcorp concerning Savannah 
Harbor, I would not take the time of the House to talk about 
items that have already been enacted into law. 

Briefly, permit me to refer to the project, which will extend 
the harbor from the upper end of the existing 21-foot project 
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at Kings Island to the vicinity of the terminal of the Savannah 
Creosoting Co., and to point out the necessity for it. To start 
with, our harbor is in no sense “bottled up” by private inter- 
ests, as all who know the facts will agree. Below this point 
the harbor is crowded and more or less congested. On the 
proposed extension are many large industrial plants, and the 
revenues paid to the Government by the industries referred to 
on this particular part of the river are in excess of $6,000,000 
per annum. The total cost of the proposed extension is only 
$190,000. Nowhere else in the whole country can a more meri- 
torious project be found. The total water-borne commerce on 
this proposed extension was over 233,000 tons. I will not 
undertake to give a list of the industries at this time, because 
that is all in the House Document 261, to which I have re- 
ferred, and in the hearings on this subject, held by the com- 
mittee when they so carefully considered all the items that 
went into the bill. I may add that new industries are being 
built on this stretch of the river and others are contemplated. 
This section now has barely 17 feet of water. The project 
when completed will give a depth of 21 feet and will prove 
-very helpful to the enormous commerce to be facilitated. The 
amount of investments in plants and equipment on this exten- 
sion of the harbor will run into many millions of dollars in 
value. 

To quote from the hearings before the House committee 
(p. 24): 

The chief industries:on the proposed extension are as follows: 

(a) The Savannah Warehouse & Compress Co., located opposite 
Kings Island, which handles a considerable tonnage of cotton. 

(b) The Savannah Sugar Refining Corporation, about 2 miles above 
the foot of Kings Island. This concern received in 1923, 180,000 tons 
of raw sugar in 41 vessels, and its tonnage has materially increased 
since. 

(c) The Savannah Creosoting Co., just above the sugar company, 
which intends to receive and ship a portion of its raw material and 
‘products by water, and has already two tankers loaded with creo- 
sote oil. . 

(d) The Savannah River Lumber Co., which has a mill about 3 miles 
above the foot of Kings Island, receives logs from upriver points, and 
plans to ship its products by water when sufficient depth is available. 

(e) The Atlantic Paper & Pulp Corporation, which has not been in 
operation for several years on account of litigation over its ownership, 
but which may resume operations and undertake water shipments. 

(f) The Savannah Steel Corporation, which claims that when its 
pians are consummated it will ship by water up to 100 tons of steel 
products a day to coastwise and South American points. 


COMMERCE DEVELOPED 


The commerce of this stretch of river in 1924 consisted of 167,000 
tons of sugar, 54,000 tons of cotton, and 12,000 tons of creosote oil, 
a total of 233,000 tons, the largest amount on record in the past five 
years. These figures are in addition to 93,000 tons pertaining to the 
light-draft commerce of the upper river and to the operation of sand 
dredges. 

Ocean-going vessels can not at the present time reach this stretch 
of the harbor upon which these large industries producing this enor- 
mous commerce are located, for the reason that there is only about 17 
feet of water at that point. The success of these great industrics— 
the Savannah Sugar Refining Corporation alone paying the United 
States over $6,000,000 per annum in revenues—depends to a large 
extent upon their ability to receive and ship commodities in ocean- 
going vessels. 

The commercial and industrial growth of the port of Savannah, as 
stated in the report of the Engineers, has led to the development of 
these great industries above the city on the water front. This com- 
merce is of a character that is general in its nature and by no means 
local to the Savannah Harbor. Shipments are made to and from these 
industries to points all over the United States, as well as foreign 
and coastwise by water. Development at this particular point of the 
harbor is being retarded on account of the lack of depth of water, but 
despite the handicap, this enormous commerce has developed on shallow 
water at this point in the last few years. 

Private parties have done considerable dredging in this stretch of 
the harbor at their own expense in the last few years. l 

It will be seen from the report that the Savannah Harbor has all 
of the terminal and transfer facilities necessary for a great port, which 
can be found on page 8 of the document concerning this project. 

With further reference to the commerce, I refer you to House Docu- 
ment 261, page 8, as this document gives the location of the industries 
and also gives some idea of the enormous revenues the Government is 
receiving from the industries located on this stretch of the harbor. 
You will also see from the report contained in that document, on page 
10, the number of vessels using this particular stretch of the harbor 
under great disadvantage. It is estimated tbat with the improvement 
this large refinery will be able to save from 5 to 7 cents per hundred 
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on their product, and that the amount of commerce on this stretch of 
the harbor will be materially increased. 

I call your attention to page 11 of House Document 261, as to the 
item of $8,000 a year that is being paid at the present time in expense 
for switching, wharfage, and handling of refined-sugar exports. If this 
improvement is made, this can be saved. It is necessary now, with 
the present depth of the water, that refined sugar for export be trans- 
ferred by railroad cars to loading berths in Savannah at a point farther 
down the harbor. 

The question of insurance on the vessels using this stretch of harbor 
enters into the equation, and it is estimated that the total saving in 
lighterage and insurance will amount to approximately $42,000 per 
year if this improvement is effected. These figures apply alone to the 
Sugar Refining Corporation. Then there are the other industries to be 
taken into consideration, which are shown in House Document 261, 
pages 12, 13, and 14. 

SAVING IN MAINTENANCE 


In the House document referred to it is stated by the district engi- 
neer that another possible benefit which might accrue from this improve- 
ment is the reduction of maintenance in the deeper channels below. 
It is thought, as you will observe from the report on page 16, that the 
removal of material from the channel above the foot of Kings Island 
means that less material will be transported to the channels below and 
that the establishment of a deep regular channel will be of benefit to 
the maintenance of the channels below the foot of Kings Island, which : 
in the main will possibly be considerable. 

The present large commerce developed in this stretch of the harbor 
amply justifies the nominal expenses quoted in House Document 261. 
In addition to the existing commerce, there are prospects of additional 
industries being established. Of course, it is desirable that the large 
revenues now being paid the Government from commerce on this stretch 
of the harbor, totaling over $6,000,000 annually, be not only maintained 
but increased, and it is quite likely that this revenue will be increased 
when and as the improvement is made. 

There are ample railroad facilities at the Savannah Harbor and 
ample terminals at this particular stretch of the harbor. 

I refer you to page 23, House Document 261, which gives you a 
statement of what has been expended on Savannah’s harbor and the 
results shown. The value of the water-borne commerce in Savannah 
Harbor in 1924 was $430,000,000, as against only $51,000,000 in 1874, 
which shows an increase of 740 per cent. The Federal taxes collected 
through the customhouse at Savannah covering a period of 10 years 
from June 30, 1915, to June 30, 1925, increased from $75,770.69 in 1915 
to $6,975,501.69 in 1925, being an increase of approximately 9,106 per 
cent in that period of time. 

For further figures on this subject, I refer you to page 23 of the 
House Document 261. It is estimated that at least 20,000,000 pcople 
of the United States are beneficially affected by the improvements made 
at the Savannah Harbor, covering a shipping territory as fur west as 
Chicago and Detroit. 


Let us turn to the modification project discussed in House 
Document No. 262. This it will be recalled will effect a net 
saving of over $100,000 in the future upkeep of the harbor per 
annum. 

The great and important harbors of the country must be de- 
veloped and maintained, if we are faithful to our duty in repre- 
senting the people and the country. The Army engineers refer 
to Savannah Harbor as “one of the major harbors of the 
country.” It is in point of commerce and usefulness “one of 
the major harbors of the world.” It would be short-sighted 
statesmanship that would neglect a great national asset such as 
the port of Savannah is. She is the premier port of the South- 
east, and while in no sense boasting and in no sense trying to 
in any way discredit any other port, but merely to give some 
information that might be helpful to those who do not seem to 
be informed about our commerce and to correct statements that 
have done us a grave injustice, Savannah has more water- 
borne commerce than the splendid ports of Jacksonville, Bruns- 
wick, Charleston, and Wilmington combined. Hach of the ports 
named are great in their commerce already developed and in 
future possibilities. They merit all the appropriations made 
for their improvement and I am always glad to help in any 
thing that benefits them, for they are great national assets and 
should, like Savannah, be treated fairly and properly at all 
times. 

The figure I am giving below will give some idea of our com- 
merce : 


Value 
Vessel traffic 1925, 2,501,535 tons.__-.---_-_-_-__-___ $527, 147, 409 
Foreign imports, 715,617 tons--_..---_.-.-._-__-----. 30, 956, 616 
Foreign exports, 388,581 tons_.._.__--__-.-__..-.--__. 100, 764, 617 
Domestic: 
Receipts coastwise, 885,482 tons... 2 226, 218, 911 


Shipments coastwise, 417,271 tons________-__----_ 164, 728, 842 


Foreign traffic was maintained during the entire calendar 
year 1925 between Savannah and ports of the United King- 
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dom and the continents of Europe and Asia, as well as Cuba, 
Mexico, and countries of South America. Much of the trafliic 
with ‘China and Japan was handled through the Panama 
Canal. 

To anyone who will take the time to study commerce devel- 
oped at Savannah it must be obvious that it is wise to improve 
such a port. No money spent at Savannah by the Government 
on the harbor has been wasted, but, to the contrary, it has 
shown good returns upon every dollar spent there. The port 
at Savannah is taking care of shipments originating in a vast 
area of our country, and by improving that harbor it has 
had beneficial effects upon freight rates for hundreds of miles 
in the interior. It has brought the markets of the world closer 
to millions of people in the southeastern part of the United 
States and materially helps them in marketing their produce 
to a much better advantage and for much better prices than 
they could otherwise obtain. 

In conclusion let me say that I am opposed to any waste of 
money. I am opposed to public money being wasted on un- 
worthy projects, whether it is on waterways or in some other 
way. On the other hand, I favor all worthy waterway projects. 
They are great national assets. They belong to the people and 
ought to be developed in the interest of the people. Certain 
it is Savannah has asked nothing and has gotten nothing ex- 
cept upon her merits, and in behalf of a great district and a 
great people I want to thank Congress for its generous recogni- 
tion of our port’s merits. 

‘Appearing in the Savannah Press of February 2, 1927, is an 
article concerning the increase of our commerce, ‘which is as 
follows: 


BUSINESS LOCAL Port $500,000,000 CALENDAR YBAR—BOARD OF TRADE 
SHOWS IMPORTANCE OF SAVANNAH’S SHIPPING 


Declaring that the port of Savannah pays to the Federal Govern- 
ment approximately 95 per cent of the Federal taxes collected through 
the customhouses at Savannah, Wilmington, Charleston, Brunswick, 
Fernandina, and Jacksonville, the board of trade this afternoon made 
an exhaustive statement in answer to adverse criticism recently appear- 
ing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 


INCRDASB IN COMMERCE 


According to the board of trade’s figures, which are based upon Gov- 
ernment statistics, the value of water-borne commerce at Savannah has 
increased from $51,000,000 a year to $257,000,000 in 51 years. Last 
year this port paid to the Government through customs collections 
$7,854,825, several times as much as is contemplated for the improve- 
ments proposed in the harbor. During the 51 years mentioned above, 
the Government has spent only $16,000,000 in improving the local 
harbor. 

The board of trade’s statement follows : 


COMPARATIVE FIGURES 


The Federal Government has occupied the field of jurisdiction over 
navigable rivers and harbors. That jurisdiction is supreme and exclu- 
sive. The exercise of that jurisdiction carries with it correlative duties, 
one of the chiefest of them being the duty to see that such rivers and 
harbors are made adequate to the commercial needs of the people. 

Every expenditure heretofore made by the Federal Government in 
the improvement of the harbor at Savannab has been richly justified 
by results. In 51 years, from 1874 to 1925, the total expenditures for 
improvements of the Savannah Harbor have aggregated only $16,000,- 
000. The value of the water-borne commerce at Savannah during that 
period shows an increase from $51,000,000 plus in 1874 to $527,000,000 
plus in 1925, or approximately 933 per cent. The figures are not avail- 
able to ns at the moment which would show the increase from 1874 to 
1926 in taxes collected by the Federal Government through the custom- 
house at Savannah. We do find, however, that during the 11-year 
period from June 30, 1915, to June 30, 1926, the taxes collected at the 
Savannah customhouse by the Federal Government increased from 
$75,770.69 in 1915 to $7,854,825.94 in 1926, or approximately 10,266 
per cent. We further find that the Federal taxes collected at the 
Savannah customhouse for the year ending June 30, 1926, were approxi- 
mately 95 per cent of all the Federal taxes collected through the cus- 
tomhouses at Wilmington, Charleston, Savannah, Brunswick, Fernan- 
dina, and Jacksonville. These statistics are compiled from the official 
records of the Treasury Department of the United States. 


GEOGRAPHICAL LOCATION 


The geographical location of the Savannah Harbor enables it to serve 
a very wide area and a very large population in the Southeast and 
Middle West. It is the natural gateway for products of the Middle 
West and the Southeast going to the west coast of South America, to 
the Orient, and to a large part of Europe, as well as for products 
moving in the reverse direction from those countries to the interior of 
the United States. In our domestic commerce it is not infrequently 
used for shipments moving from Chicago, Detroit, and other lake cities 
through the North Atlantic ports, thence by coastwise steamers to 
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Savannah, and thence by rail as far west as Utah. At least 20,000,000 
people of the United States are beneficially affected by snprovements in 
the Savannah Harbor. 

VALUE OF PORTS 


The wealth of our Nation and the future growth and prosperity of 
our country is in a large measure dependent upon our being able to 
market economically the surplus of our raw and manufactured prod- 
ucts in all parts of the world and during all seasons of the year. 

The progress and prosperity of our people and of our industries 
should not be measured by nor restricted to the consumptive capacity 
of the United States. Our facilities for production, the increasing effi- 
ciency of our labor, and the skill of our executives enable production 
to outstrip consumption, and, unless we develop increasing markets 
abroad for our products, industry will of necessity languish and the 
Nation suffer in consequence. No problem now confronting the Nation 
is so necessary to follow to a successful conclusion, none so essential 
to our prosperity and benefit, as the development of our international 
trade, nor can there be anything of greater importance in our ultimate 
relationship to the world at large than the development of these of our 
harbors which are situated so as to serve as links in a continuous 
system of rail and water transportation. This principle has been ex- 
pressed by Congress in section 8 of the merchant marine act of 1920, as 
follows : 

+ + © “It shall be the duty of the board, in cooperation with 
the Secretary of War, with the object of promoting, encouraging, and 
developing ports and transportation facilities in connection with water 
commerce over which it hag jurisdiction, to investigate territorial 
regions and zones tributary to such ports, taking into consideration 
the economies of transportation by rail, water, and highway, and the 
natural direction of the flow of commerce.” 


NATURAL GATEWAY 


The Federal Government has jurisdiction over rivers and harbors 
and the authority which it has and exercises carries with it certain 
duties and responsibilities which it has always been the policy of the 
Government to observe and perform. Among these duties is taking 
care that rivers and harbors are made reasonably adapted to the com- 
mercial needs and uses of the public. 

The use of a port naturally falls into two divisions, viz, imports 
and exports. The port of Savannah is the natural gateway through 
which should pass a large portion of the articles of commerce that are 
imported by the twenty-odd million people embodying a large section of 
this country east of the Mississippi and south of the Ohio and Potomac 
Rivers, and is also the port through which should naturally pass a 
large percentage of exported articles coming from the section of the 
country just mentioned. 

There is no doubt in the minds of economic experts and close ob- 
servers that the southeastern part of the United States will see rapid 
and sound industrial growth in the immediate future. This territory 
is practically virgin for the creation of a great commercial and indus- 
trial region which will serve not only the rest of the United States 
but foreign countries as well. 


POSSIBILITIES 


This section, with its unlimited possibilities, coupled with labor con- 
ditions which are now far superior to those of the Eastern and Middle 
Western States, with transportation facilities and reduction in import 
and export freight rates, will put this part of the United States in a 
dominant position, so far as profitable manufacturing is concerned, 
if the industries can transport their raw material and finished prod- 
ucts economically to all parts of the world. 

The natural resources of Georgia have merely been scratched. It is 
a section of unlimited possibilities and is bound to be the part of the 
American Continent which is to see the most rapid expansion in the 
next quarter of a century. 

The development of water-power resources in Georgia is one vital 
step which is making this a potential manufacturing State. 

Establishment, operation, maintenance, and development of a great 
port-terminal system on the south Atlantic coast is most necessary to 
the future progress of the United States. 

The port of Savannah is the natural outlet to a vast area of coun- 
try and it affords the best of transportation service, being the principal 
port city of four of the largest trunk lines in the South and situated 
center of two. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they presented to the President of the 
United States, for his approval, the following bill: 

H. R. 15011. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Paragould-Hopkins Bridge road-improvement district of Greene 
Shona Ark., to construct a bridge across the St. Francis 

ver. 

SENATE) BILLS REFERRED 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills and joint reso- 
lutions of the following titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
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table and referred to the appropriate committees, as indicated 
below : 

S. 109. An act for the relief of the owner of Dry Dock No. 6; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 190. An act for the relief of Samuel S. Archer; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

S.504. An act for the relief of Anna Faceina; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, 

S. 976. An act for the relief of George B. Booker Co.; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

S. 1042. An act to amend the Penal Code; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

S. 1261. An act for the relief of William H. Grayson; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 1483. An act to amend section 5014 and section 70 of the 
Articles of War; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 1743. An act for the relief of Albert Wood; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

S. 2081. An act placing certain noncommissioned officers in 
the first grade; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 2144. An act for the relief of Tampico Marine Iron Works; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 2700. An act to amend the naval record of Frank H. Wil- 
son, alias Henry Wencel; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

S. 2770. An act to confer United States citizenship upon cer- 
tain inhabitants of the Virgin Islands and to extend the nat- 
uralization laws thereto; to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

S. 3574. An act to provide for the deportation of certain alien 
seamen, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

S. 3614. An act authorizing an appropriation for the con- 
struction of a hard-surfaced road across Fort Sill (Okla.) Mili- 
tary Reservation; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 3624. An act. authorizing the Secretary of War to obtain 
by reciprocal loan, sale, or exchange with foreign nations, in 
such quantities as are required for exhibition and study, arti- 
cles of military arms, matériel, equipment, and clothing; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

S.3774. An act to permit meetings of societies, benevolent, 
educational, etc., organized under the laws of the District of 
Columbia, to be held outside of said District; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

S. 3954. An act for the relief of Lewis C. Hopkins & Co.; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 4027. An act to authorize the construction of three cottages 
and an annex to the hospital at the National Home for Dis- 
abled Volunteer Soldiers at Marion, Ind.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

S. 4316. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to provide 
for the reimbursement of officers, enlisted men, and others in 
the naval service of the United States for property lost or 
destroyed in such service,” approved October 6, 1917; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

S. 4405. An act for the relief of Partan Dane Richardson; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

S. 3784. An act for the relief of the owner of barge Consoli- 
dation Coastwise No. 10; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 4182. An act to provide a code of law governing legal 
reserve life-insurance business in the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes ; to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. 

S. 4909. An act authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to 
take a census of baled cotton, known as the “carry over,” on 
hand on August 1, 1927, and to make and publish a report 
thereof; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

S. 4933. An act authorizing an appropriation for public high- 
ways in the island of St. Thomas, Virgin Islands; to the Com- 
mittee on Insular Affairs. 

S. 4943. An act for the relief of George H. Cecil; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

S. 4967. An act authorizing William F. Notz to accept a 
decoration from the King of Rumania; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

S. 5059. An act for the further protection of fish in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

S. 5266. An act to prohibit the sale of black bass in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 4691. An act to further amend section 90 of the national 


defense act of June 3, 1916, aS amended, so as to authorize em- |. 


ployment of additional civilian caretakers for National Guard 
organizations, under certain circumstances, in lieu of enlisted 
caretakers heretofore authorized ; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

S. 4692. An act to amend the act approved June 1, 1926 (Pub- 
lic, No. 318, 69th Cong.), authorizing the Secretary of War to 
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exchange deteriorated and unserviceable ammunition and com-. 
ponents, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

S. 4694. An act to amend section 47-d, national defense act; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 4727. An act to provide for the widening of Nichols Avenue 
between Good Hope Road and S Street SE, in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 4746. An act authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to 
collect and publish statistics of the grade and staple length of 
cotton; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

S. 4812. An act amending the statutes of the United States 
as to procedure in the Patent Office and in the courts with re- 
gard to the granting of letters patent for inventions and with 
regard to interfering patents; to the Committee on Patents. 

S. 4820. An act authorizing certain officers and enlisted men 
of the United States Navy to accept foreign decorations; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

S. 4863. An act authorizing the adjustment of the boundaries 
of the Arapaho National Forest, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

S. J. Res. 69. Senate joint resolution granting permission to 
Thomas P, Magruder, rear admiral, United States Navy, and 
Lyman A. Cotten, captain, United States Navy, to accept cer- 
tain decorations bestowed upon them by the King of Italy; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

S. J. Res. 131. Senate joint resolution authorizing the making 
of surveys, plans, and estimates for the irrigation of certain 
lands in the State of Wyoming, under terms of the Colorado 
River compact, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation., 


MARITIME WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION BILL 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the RECORD a reply to the letter of Mr. Furuseth, 
which the gentleman from Alabama inserted in the Rrecorp the 
other day, with relation to the maritime workman’s compensa- 
tion bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, a fuller expression of Mr. 
Furuseth’s attitude on the subject of compensation for seamen 
can be found in the report of the hearings on H. R. 9498, serial 
16, at pages 103-118. He there expresses the idea of care and 
cure as an essential right which the seamen could not surren- 
der. The continuance of wages is also stressed. 

The present bill as reported by the House Committee on the 
Judiciary on January 14 retains these provisions together with 
transportation, to be operative to the end of the voyage. It 
would seem that this provision should remove any objection of 
that kind, which undoubtedly had some just basis in view of 
the absolute dependence of the seamen on board ship on the 
provisions available until harbor is reached. 

However, the basic contention originally made was that any 
compensation law enacted should be an optional grant to be 
availed of only when the seaman should conclude that his 
chances for recovery of a larger sum in an action for damages 
were not good. Obviously the demand that the employer should 
assume responsibility for injuries however caused, for which 
the seaman in many cases would have no claim under existing 
law, while also being subjected to damage suits where existing 
law would support a right of action, is too much of an applica- 
tion of the rule “ Heads I win, tails you lose,” to appeal to the 
ordinary sense of justice. 

Mr. Furuseth’s letter to Hon. Mr. BANKHEAD abounds in 
inconsistencies and unwarranted conclusions. For instance, in 
the fourteenth paragraph, column 2, on page 2191 he cites and 
complains of the definition of an injury under the act as includ- 
ing “an injury caused by the willful act of a third person di- 
rected against an employee because of his employment.” This is 
actually a broadening of the scope of the act, but has no relation 
whatever to the unlawful use of corporal ‘punishment by any 
officer of the ship, since that would be not the act of a “ third 
person,” but of the employer through his agent. In other 
words, the definition is a liberalization of the existing law, and 
transcends in liberality of construction and provision many of 
the State compensation acts. 

It is positively stated by him that with the payment of an 
insurance premium “all moral responsibility and humanitarian 
considerations pass away.” The 15 years of operation of the 
State compensation laws are full of evidence to the contrary of 
this statement. The present safety movement has developed 
during this period and largely as a result of compensation laws. 
The relationships existing between employers and workmen in 
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regard to the subject of safety are more cordial, cooperative, 
and sympathetic than at any previous time in the history of 
industry. The mass presentation of the actual costs of acci- 
dents, not only in money, but also in disorganization of the 
working force since compensation laws were enacted, have 
effected an understanding of the situation such as never existed 
until compensation reports and the studies of industria! com- 
missioners disclosed the facts. 

In connection with this suggestion of Mr. Furuseth’s that in- 
difference will follow insurance, it is interesting to read an 
article “The relation of maritime injuries to compensation,” 
which appeared in the Pacific Marine Review for November, 
1926, at page 502. This article was written by Mr. Monroe C. 
Kidder, safety engineer, collaborating with an associate. The 
writer was a member of the Pacific coast committee which 
formulated a shipowners’ bill, “now under process of review 
and revision,” to be presented at the next session of Congress. 
The article concludes with a presentation of the accident 
studies that are being made, with a study of the data as to 
unsafe conditions for the purpose of finding out the real causes 
of accidents. 


The safety committee of shipowners, in planning a program of acci- 
dent prevention, is anticipating the necessity which it will encounter 
when a compulsory compensaton law for maritime workers is enacted 
and seeking a solution of the problem which this law will present. 


Under the old system a suit for damages was a battle of 
hostile parties, and quite commonly meant a permanent dis- 
ruption of employment relations and even of employment oppor- 
tunities. Under compensation the commission administers the 
law, hears the parties, and effects settlement in accordance with 
specific terms, thus doing away with the personal contests in- 
volving bitterness, delay, and expense. 

The third incongruity is the opposition found to the non- 
application of the proposed law to the crews of foreign vessels. 
Mr. Furuseth says— 


so the admiralty court of the United States will be debarred from taking 
any cognizance of any accident to the master or any member or mem- 
bers of the crew of a foreign vessel. 


How this can be true is hard to deduce from the provision 
just quoted by him to the effect that “ this act shall not apply ” 
to foreign crews. In other words, the bill, if passed, would 
leave the crews of foreign vessels unaffected and subject to the 
exact provisions of the existing law. 
` A charge is made that “ the bill is shot through with conditions 
which are impossible for the seamen at all times to obey,” 
though no such provision is cited. Anyone reading this para- 
graph—tenth paragraph, column 1, page 2192—would be justi- 
fied in supposing that admiralty courts exercise a sort of vol- 
unteer guardianship, going to and fro to investigate and ad- 
judicate matters that it might discover in its search. Cer- 
tainly a commission with deputies available in the various 
ports devoted to the single subject of seamen’s compensation 
would be much more accessible to complaints and likely to take 
up the ramifications of the problems involved in injury cases 
than a court would which was occupied with a wide range of 
subjects coming before it. 

One of Mr. Furuseth’s complaints against the laws of the 
United States as set forth in his presentation to the committee 
was the limited liability of shipowners. He should be delighted 
to realize that this limited liability would not exist if the 
bill under consideration should become law. (See sec. 49.) It 
seems most unfortunate that violent misconceptions and miscon- 
structions should stand in the way of the acceptance of the meas- 
ure, the nature of which, by practically universal experience, 
has proved to be beneficial to the workmen. No State has 
returned to the liability doctrine after having tried compensa- 
tion, and every State in the Union with the exception of five 
of slow industrial development now have laws of this sort. 

I append the following communication from a distinguished 
outside critic: 

COMMENTS ON A LETTER DATED JANUARY 20, 1927, FROM ANDREW FURUSETH, 
ADDRESSED TO HON. WILLIAM B. BANKHEAD, M. C. 


(Refcrences are to S. 3170, reported by the House Judiciary Committee 
on January 14, 1927, Union Calendar No. 644) 


1. Ms Furuseth states that under the definition of “injury” (p. 49, 
lines 1—7), the effect of the phrase “and includes an injury caused by 
the willful act of a third person directed against an employee because 
of his employment ” would be to “ provide compensation for torts and 
would repeal the right of a seaman to sue * * œ for corporal 
punishment, as defined in section 4611 of the Revised Statutes * * s,” 

Answer. Mr. Furuseth is mistaken. Section 34, pages 91-93, spe 
cifically provides that if an employee receives an injury for which a 
third person is liable, he may elect to sue such third person for dam- 
ages. Moreover, if the employee in such suit collects a sum less than 
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the amount of compensation provided by the act, the employer is 
required to make up the difference. (Subd. (f), p. 93.) 

2. Mr. Furuseth states that “under the legislation the Protective 
& Indemnity Insurance Co. will provide for a definite premium of in- 
surance * * + and all moral responsibility and humanitarian 
considerations pass away. * * œ It is the direct moral and finan- 
cial responsibility that will prevent torts and injuries * * s” 

Answer. It is difficult to see how the moral responsibility of a mas-- 
ter or vessel owner is altered by this legislation. In respect to financial 
responsibility, Mr. Furuseth overlooks the factor of “ experience rating” 
in the fixing of the insurance premium. If a shipowner has a bad 
accident record, his insurance premium will be increased. If the acci- 
dent record is good, the premium will be reduced. The financial urge 
upon the shipowner to reduce accidents is still present. Moreover, in 
regard to torts, a master or mate, for example, is still liable for damages 
if the seaman chooses to sue him, as explained in No. 1 above. 

3. Mr. Furuseth states that “ this bill is in the interests of foreign 
shipping companies and directly against the interests of the United 
States * * * because * * * ‘this act shall not apply to em- 
ployment as master or member of the crew of a foreign vessel.’ So 
the Admiralty Court of the United States will be debarred from taking 
cognizance of any accident to the master or any member of the crew’ 
of a foreign vessel, although the accident happens in a harbor of the 
United States and subject to its jurisdiction.” 

Answer. A foreign vessel is exempted from the bill for constitutional 
reasons, and by that very exemption the status of a foreign vessel 
would remain the same. There is nothing in this bill which alters the 
jurisdiction of the admiralty courts over a foreign vessel. Mr. Furu- 
seth’s argument is not clear. 

4, Mr, Furuseth states that “a seaman * * + may maintain an 
action * + * for damages * * œ if the employer fails to 
secure compensation and if the employer ‘fails to provide maintenance 
and cure.’ Yet on pages 87 and 88 such rights are contingent upon 
action to be taken by the commission.” 

Answer. Pages 87 and 88 (sec. 30) provide that a report of an injury 
or death be given by the employer to the commission within 10 days: 
Provided, “ That if the commission shall conclude that the enforcement 
of any of the provisions of this act relating to time limits would work 
an injustice with respect to injuries or death which are sustained on 
the high seas or in foreign ports, the commission shall have the power. 
to waive such provisions and make such rules and regulations with 
respect to the sending of notices and reports as it may deem just.” 
Obviously “ the action to be taken by the commission” refers solely to 
the sending of notices and reports and does not affect in any way the’ 
right of the seamen to sue if the employer fails to secure compensation 
or provide maintcnance and cure. 

5. Mr. Furuseth states “ seamen have been held to be wards of ad- 
miralty, and admiralty courts could take jurisdiction over the vessels 
and seamen of any nation that came within its jurisdiction. * * * 
It is possible for the courts sitting in admiralty to investigate and 
adjudieate any question which the court deems of sufficient importance 
to need adjudication. It is true that some of the treaties which the 
United States abrogated as the result of the passing of the seamen’s 
act in some measure at least abrogated this right with reference to 
some nations, but by the abrogation of those treaties the United States’ 
reassumed jurisdiction over vessels within its jurisdiction, and as I 
read this bill that is by this bill again surrendered.” 

Answer. The jurisdiction of the United States over vessels within 
its jurisdiction is not surrendered. The commission is substituted for 
the admiralty court (although an order of the commission is subject to 
review by the court, sec. 21, pp. 80-82), except in regard to the em- 
ployments listed in section 3, page 52, lines 11-19. Employment as 
master or member of the crew of a foreign vessel is one of those listed 
and not subject to this act. But this exemption from the terms of the 
act does not alter in any way the jurisdiction of the United States 
over foreign vessels. 


THE RECORD 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make 
an inquiry concerning the Record. Yesterday there was read 
to the House from the Clerk’s desk a letter from the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. MIs] advising, as I recollect, that 
there was being transmitted therewith a copy of a letter which 
he had addressed to the Governor of the State of New York, 
being his resignation as a Member of the House. That pro- 
ceeding does not appear in the Recorp. I presume the Chair 
has some knowledge of the reasons why it did not appear? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will be glad to relate the cir- 
cumstances. The Chair laid before the House just before ad- 
journment a letter from the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
MILLs] inclosing a copy of a letter which he had just addressed 
to the Governor of New York announcing his resignation as a 
Member of this House. Subsequently, just after adjournment, 
a gentleman came to the office of the Speaker with the state- 
ment that the gentleman from New York had decided to withe 
hold his resignation for some time and had telegraphed, as the 
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Chair understood, to the Governor of New York, stating that 
he did not desire to present his resignation at this time, and 
requested the Chair to withhold his original letter from the 
Recorp. In view of the fact that the gentleman from New 
York intends to withhold his resignation as a Member of this 
House and has not been sworn in as Undersecretary of the 
Treasury, his letter being simply a statement of the fact that 
he was about to transmit a letter of resignation on which the 
House was not compelled to take any action whatever, the 
Chair assumed that there would be no objection to leaving out of 
the Recor the fact that his letter had been sent. Of course, if any 
gentleman should make any objection to that course or should re- 
quest that the letter be printed in the Recogp, under all the cir- 
cumstances the Chair would be glad to have that done. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, in the interest of the 
integrity not only of the REcorp but of the Journal of the House 
of Representatives, I think that letter and the letter to the 
Governor of New York ought to appear in the Recorp. If no 
withdrawal of the resignation had occurred upon the part of 
the gentleman from New York, that letter would have been suffi- 
cient for the Clerk, in the organization of the House, to have 
known that Mr. MILLS was no longer a Member of the House 
of Representatives, and in that connection, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak for 10 minutes on the subject of 
this particular resignation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to speak for 10 minutes. If the House will indulge 
the Chair for a moment, in advance of that, he would state that 
ordinarily the resignation of a Member of the House is pre- 
sented to the governor of the State, but in this case the only 
communication was a recital of the fact that a letter of resigna- 
tion was in course of transmission to the Governor of the State 
of New York. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. As a matter of fact, Mr. Speaker, resig- 
nations from this House are not addressed to this House, but 
are addressed to the executive authority of the State, and the 
only purpose of the communication to the House is to give the 
House information for such purposes as may serve the House. 
In this case, the resignation not having gone into effect, the 
gentleman from New York might have been deprived of some of 
his privileges here if the announcement had remained that he 
had in effect resigned. 

The SPEAKER. The letter from the gentleman from New 
York simply notifies the Speaker of the House that his resigna- 
tion was in course of transmission. It had not been accepted. 
Of course, the ordinary procedure, as the Chair recollects, is, 
when a Member resigns, to tender his resignation to the gover- 
nor of the State, and when the resignation is accepted, he noti- 
fies the House to that effect. Then the House is officially 
notified of the resignation. In this particular case the House 
was not notified because the resignation was not accepted. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. And further, in this case the resignation 
was to take effect in future, at a subsequent date to the date 
of the letter, and the Speaker had been notified that this 
would be a resignation to take effect at some future date. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas that he be permitted to proceed for 10 
minutes? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of 
the House, I take this opportunity to say a word concerning 
OcpEN MILLs’s service in the House of Representatives. I did 
not have opportunity at the time we knew he was going to 
leave the House and some Members discussed it. Mr. Speaker, 
I believe I speak the sentiments of the membership on both 
sides of this Chamber when I say that we recognize that Mr. 
MILLS was one of the ablest men who has been a Member of 
this body during his term. [Applause.] He has undoubtedly 
been among the first if not the outstanding figure in taxation 
matters during his service on the Ways and Means Committee, 
and the membership of that committee fully realize it, and I 
think his knowledge and his ability to present economic matters 
to the House has been realized on both sides of the House. I 
am sure there is no objection to Mr. MILLS continuing as a 
Member of the House of Representatives. I really wish he 
could continue as a Member. I think he more ideally repre- 
sents and has a better knowledge of a class of people in this 
country that are potential politically than any other man 
who has been here during my time. I think this instance here 
illustrates it very conclusively. We have the gentleman from 
New York appointed as Undersecretary of the Treasury. We 
have his name sent to the Senate in the morning and con- 
firmed in the afternoon. We find on the same afternoon—and 
his purpose was to take the oath to-day, I might say—that he 
visits the White House, that the President and he have an 
interview, and that he wires the Governor of New York with- 
drawing his resignation as a Member of Congress for the time 
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being. I do not know ct the present moment for how long. Now, 
I am just wondering how that came about. I think it would be 
a legitimate thought connected with this matter why the Presi- 
dent of the United States appointed Mr. Mitts as Under- 
Secretary in the morning, had him confirmed in the evening, 
and then about 5 o’clock had him withdraw his resignation as 
a Member of the House of Representatives in order that he 
might continue here. I could imagine the conversation that 
occurred between OGDEN Murs and President Coolidge. I can 
imagine President Coolidge saying, “ My dear sir, I did not 
think you would get out so quickly. I fully realize the fact that 
you more nearly typify my views and administration policy 
than any other Member of the House; in fact, I realize there is 
not another Member on our side with capacity to present those 
views, and I desire you to withdraw your resignation for the 
time being.” 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Texas insist that 
the matter be noted in the Record and Journal? 

Mr, GARNER of Texas. I can not see how it could be any 
other way. I do not see how it is possible to come to any other 
conclusion than that the President of the United States con- 
cluded that OGDEN MILLs is the only man who has sufficient 
capacity to present his viewpoint to the House of Representa- 
tives. I do not know whether it is especially on the McNary- 
Haugen bill or whether it is on the liquor bill or some other 
bill; but evidently it was for some such reason that the Presi- 
dent of the United States called on OagpEN MILLs to recall his 
resignation. i 


Why did he do it? I will yield time to any Republican here 
to answer it if he can. I can not come to any other conclusion, 
and the country can not come to any other conclusion, than that 
the President of the United States has no confidence in the 
organization of the House on that side to speak for him, and 
he thinks that OcpEN MILLs can serve in the Treasury Depart- 
ment in the forenoon and in the House of Representatives in 
the afternoon. 


If this man who typifies his administration—and it is no 
discourtesy to Mr. MiLts to say that he does typify it, and 
knows more about big business than any other man on the 
floor of this House, and inasmuch as the paramount interest 
in the mind of the President is that of big business—he is loath 
to lose the service of Mr. MııLs on such matters as the liquor 
bill and a few other matters of similar type. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not fancy, neither do I believe that this 
House fancies, the idea of playing with him. I do not believe 
that it is Mr. M1tts’s fancy that he should be played with, as 
the President undertakes to play with him in this instance, 
I believe that the position of Undersecretary of the Treasury 
iS vacant, and there is nobody else to fill it. I hope, and I 
have every reason to believe, that in the execution of his duties 
here Mr. MILts will conduct himself in the future as he has 
done in the past, and be very circumspect in regard to ques- 
tions coming from the Treasury Department. And I hope he 
will be, because the fact is I have come to have quite an 
affection for OcDEN MILLS since I have served with him. 

I think in the interest of the integrity of the Recorp, as 
well as of the Journal, this matter should appear in the REcorb 
and the Journal. I have no suggestion to make as to that 
action, because I speak without having any authority, but with- 
out having looked into the precedents I imagine that Mr. 
MILLs’s Withdrawal leaves the situation in statu quo. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. What does the Journal have to do with it? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. The Journal might show that Mr. 
MILLs is no longer a Member of this House. 

Mr. TILSON. The Journal could not show that, because such 
is not the fact. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Suppose the Journal to-morrow 
morning showed that he had been sworn in as a Member of the 
House of Representatives. Do you think that would not show 
it? Suppose he was sworn in to-day as Undersecretary of the 
Treasury. Would you longer call his name? 

Mr. TILSON. Of course not, because he would then cease 
to be a Member, but he has not been sworn in. He has simply 
transmitted a letter indicating to the Speaker of the House 
that he has transmitted a letter to the Governor of New York. 
Before that letter was received he had changed his mind and 
so informed the Speaker, 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. 
appearing in the RECORD? 

Mr. TILSON. I do not think there will be any objection.. 

Mr. TINCHER. I suppose putting everything in the RECORD 
that tends to strengthen the integrity of the Recorp would in- 
clude the putting in of the speech of Mr. Garner? [Laughter.] 


Would there by any objection to it 
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Mr. GARNER of Texas. I have no doubt the gentleman 
appreciates it and wants it preserved in the RECORD. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, in connection with the 
request of the gentleman from Texas, that the Recorp be 
changed to show the submission of this document by Mr. MILLS 
yesterday in both the Recorp and in the Journal, I ask unani- 
mous consent that both the Recorp and the Journal may show 
that on yesterday Mr. Murs requested the withdrawal of his 
communication and advised the Speaker that he had also with- 
drawn his resignation which had been sent to the Governor of 
the State of New York, in order that the Journal may not show 
that he has resigned and leave the inference that he is no longer 
a Member of the House. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. TILSON. Because the facts are otherwise. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. All I desire to have the RECORD 
show are the facts as they are, and I surely have no objection 
to that fact being stated and appearing in the Recorp and the 
Journal. . 

Mr. TILSON. If the Journal shows that he has ceased to 

be a Member of the House, the Journal shows something in- 
accurate and should be corrected, because he has not ceased to 
be a Member of the House. 
` Mr. GARNER of Texas. All I am concerned about is having 
the Recorp reflect the facts as they exist. That is all. 
- Mr. CHINDBLOM. For myself I want to say that I rather 
think the matter was somewhat in the control of the gentle- 
man from New York himself, inasmuch as his resignation was 
not effective and there was a communication sent to the 
Speaker requesting him to withdraw his letter before the 
Journal and the Recorp had been printed. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair did not understand the request 

of the gentleman from Illinois. 
' Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that both the Journal and the Rrcorp may show that on yes- 
terday the gentleman from New York [Mr. Mitts] informed 
the Speaker that he had withdrawn his resignation, which he 
had intended to submit to the governor of his State, and that 
he requested that his communication to the House be with- 
drawn from the House. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object—I do not want to get into this controversy and 
I have no desire in the world to do anything to complicate it 
or embarrass the situation—I would venture to suggest that 
ft does not seem to me it is proper to have that request granted, 
for this reason, that it was not something which occurred in 
the House. The letter from Mr. Murs was, of course, read 
from the desk. Privately, Mr. Mitts advised the Speaker that 
he had withdrawn his resignation. 

The SPEAKER. And that was after adjournment. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Now the query is: Can you 
have your Journal show what occurred outside of the House at 
a private conference with the Speaker? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. With the unanimous consent of the 
House the Journal certainly can show the facts. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. But ought the House to grant 
unanimous consent to show an act which did not take place in 
the House? I hope the gentleman gets my point. Certainly I 
am not trying to embarrass anybody about this matter, but I 
do question whether the Journal of any legislative body on 
earth ought to show or ever has been made to show something 
that occurred outside of that body. 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Suppose a communication were at hand | 


from Mr. MILts stating the facts, which we know to be the 
facts, would the gentleman object to the Journal showing that 
such a communication had been received? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Not at all; if presented in the 
House itself. I am objecting to anything going in the Journal 
of the House which did not occur. The gentleman is asking 
consent that the Journal of yesterday may show a transaction 
which occurred in the Speaker’s private office. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I will say to the gentleman that the 
gentleman from New York [Mr, Mus] advised me personally 
yesterday afternoon of the facts which I am now stating and 
of the facts which the Speaker has said he communicated to 
him. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not question the veracity 
of any statement he has ever made. I am raising the question 
of the propriety of having put into the Journal of the House 
something that occurred in the Speaker’s private room. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. And I am raising the propriety of per- 
mitting the Journal to show the resignation of the gentleman 
from New York when every Member of the House knows he has 
not, in fact, resigned; and the opportunity is given the House 
by granting this unanimous-consent request to have the Journal 
speak the truth. 
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Mr. GARNER of Texas. Will the gentleman permit a sug- 
gestion in that connection? In order that the Journal may 
show the actual facts, as suggested by the gentleman from 
Illinois, may I suggest to him that he have a statement in 
writing from Mr. Murs read from the desk to-morrow, which 
will then go into the Journal, showing the exact status of the 
matter. What the gentleman from Tennessee is objecting to— 
and it seems to me it is entirely proper—is that in good logic 
you can not have the Journal show a transaction that did not 
occur in the House of Representatives. This information was 
conveyed to the Speaker after the House adjourned. It seems 
to me it would subject the House to ridicule if the Journal 
showed something that happened outside of the House of 
Representatives. 

The SPEAKER. It occurs to the Chair that if the letter 
appears in the Journal in connection with the debate this after- 
noon, which will appear in the Recorp, this would afford entire 
information as to the transaction and would be historically 
accurate, and the Chair would then direct that the letter appear 
in the Journal and also in the Recorp in connection with the 
debate that has been held. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. But, Mr. Speaker, the Journal will not 
show the debate. The Journal will show none of these other 
matters which have appeared in the discussion unless something 
be done in the way I have suggested. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, my colleague the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee {Mr. Garrerr] suggests that in his 
I am per- 
fectly willing for it to go in the Recorp. All I want is for the 
RecorD to reflect the facts as they occurred. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I am content with that. If the com- 
munication of the gentleman from New York does not go into 
the Journal, then I am content, because the proceedings here 
in the House now would clearly reflect the situation. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I mean the letter of the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. MIıLLs] to the Governor of New 
York, which was the actual resignation. As I have suggested 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. GARNER], I do not think that 
should go into the Journal, because it was not read on the floor 
of the House. The letter to the Speaker advising there was 
such a letter was read, but the letter addressed to the gov- 
ernor, which I assume accompanied it, or a copy of it, was not 
read to the House. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I assume the communication will not go 
into the Journal, but only—— 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. The letter from Mr. Mrs to the 
Speaker and the letter of Mr. MILLS to the governor will go 
into the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will, then, direct that the letters 
be inserted in the REcorp. 


The letters referred to follow: 
FEBRUARY 2, 1927. 


Hon. NICHOLAS LONGWORTH, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. SPEAKER: I inclose herewith a copy of a letter to the 
Governor of the State of New Yark tendering my resignation as a 
Representative in Congress from the seventeenth New York district. 

Very sincerely yours, 
OGDEN L. MILLS. 
ee `v 
FEBRUARY 2, 1927. 
Hon. ALFRED E. SMITH, 
Exsecutive Chamber, Albany, N. Y. 

My DEAR SIR: I hereby tender my resignation as Representative in 
Congress from the seventeenth district of New York, to take effect at 
noon on Thursday, February 2; 1927. 

I shall very much appreciate it if you will do me the courtesy of 
sending your acceptance by wire, addressed to me collect, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Very truly yours, 
OGDEN L. MILLS. 


AMENDMENT OF TARIFF ACT OF 1922 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa, from the Committee on Ways and 
Means, by direction of that committee, presented a privileged 
report on the bill (H. R. 16885) to amend section 563 of the 
tariff act of 1922, which, with the accompanying papers, was 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union and ordered printed. 


ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. FUNK. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly. (at 5 o'clock and 6 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
February 4, 1927, at 12 o’clock noon, 
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COMMITTEE HBARINGS 

Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Friday, February 4, 1927, as 
reported to the floor leader by clerks of the. several committees : 

COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

Second deficiency bill. 

COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CUBRENCY 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To amend paragraph (d) of section 14 of the Federal reserve 
act, as amended, to provide for the stabilization of the price 
level for commodities in general (H. R. 7895). 

COMMITTEE ON COINAGE, WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES 
(10 a. m.) 

To authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to establish grades 
and standards for farm products, and for other purposes (H. R. 
16117). 

COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


(10.30 a. m.) 


The subcommittee making a survey of the District govern- 


ment will investigate conditions at St. Elizabeths Hospital. 
COMMITTEE ON INSULAR AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
To clarify and amend existing laws relating to the powers 
and duties of the auditor for the Philippine Islands, and for 
other purposes (H. R. 16868).  - 
COMMITTEE ON THE POST OFFICE AND POST ROADS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
To declare the future policy of the Post Office establishment 
of the United States (H. R. 13474). 
COMMITTEE ON: PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
To provide for the acquisition of a site and the construction 


thereon of a fireproof ome building or buildings for the House 
of Representatives (H. R. 9009). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

930. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriations 
for the Department of Commerce for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1927, amounting to $61,000 (H. Doc. No. 681) ; to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

931. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimates for the Navy De- 
partment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, consisting of 
12 items amounting to $2,942,542.55 (H. Doc. No. 682) ; to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


932. A letter from the American Academy of Arts and Let- | 


ters, transmitting the annual report of the American Academy 
of Arts and Letters for 1926; to the Committee on the Library. 

933. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting a 
copy of a letter of the Bureau of Engineering dated December 
17, 1926, in which authority is requested for the disposition 
of certain useless papers; to the Committee on Disposition of 
Useless Executive Papers. 

934. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting a 
proposed draft of a bill to amend section 1571 of the Revised 
Statutes to permit officers of the Navy to count duty on air- 
ships as sea duty; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

935. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a report 
from the Chief of Engineers on preliminary examination of 
Yeopim River, Chowan County, N. C.; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

936. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the fiscal year 1927 for the Department of Labor, for two 
refunds in the sum of $500 each, of amounts covered by 
cashier’s checks Nos. 15823 and 15824 of the First State Bank 
& Trust Co., of Laredo, Tex. deposited as security on two bonds 
that two aliens, Peter Koklagin and Sergei Chacotcin, respec- 
tively, natives of Russia, would depart from the United States 
within six months of the date of their admission as visitors for 
business or pleasure (H. Doc. No. 683); to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

937. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
from the Chief of Engineers on preliminary examination of 
South Jamesport: Harbor, N. Y.; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 
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- 988. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
from the Chief of Engineers on preliminary examination of 
Spring River, Ark.; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 
_ 939. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
from the Chief of Engineers on preliminary examination of 
Sacramento River and tributaries, Calif., with a view to pro- 
tecting the navigable channel of the Sacramento River from 
deposits from the melting glaciers of Mount Shasta ; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

940. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a letter 
from the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, in regard to 
certain corrections which it is desired to make in connection 
with House Document No. 467, Sixty-ninth Congress, first ses- 
sion; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 


RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 
_ Mr. FOSS: Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
H. R. 14701. A bill to extend collect-on-delivery service and 
limits of indemnity to third and fourth class domestic parcels 
on which the first-class rate of postage is paid; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1947). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. FOSS: Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
H. R. 14703. A bill to authorize the Postmaster General to 
impose demurrage charges on undelivered collect-on-delivery 
parcels ; without amendment (Rept. No. 1948). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SINNOTT: Committee on the Public Lands. S. 722. An 
act to authorize the selection of certain publicly owned lands 
by the State of Oregon; without amendment (Rept. No. 1949). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of | 
the Union. 

Mr. MORROW: Committee on the Public Lands. S. 4910. 
An act granting certain lands to the State of New Mexico for 
the use and benefits of New Mexico College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, for the purpose of conducting educational, 
demonstrative, and experimental development with livestock, 
grazing methods, and range forage plants; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1950). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. VAILE: Committee on Foreign Affairs. H. J. Res. 345. 
A joint resolution amending the act of May 13, 1924, entitled 
“An act providing a study regarding the equitable use of the 
waters of the Rio Grande,” etc.; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1951). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. HICKEY: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 16619. 
A bill to amend an act entitled “An act granting a charter to 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs,” approved March 3, 
1901; without amendment (Rept. No. 1952). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. MAGEE of Pennsylvania: Committee on Naval Affairs. 
H. R. 12708. A bill for the hospitalization of persons discharged 
from the United States Navy or Marine Corps who have con- 
tracted tuberculosis in the line of duty while in the naval 
service; without amendment (Rept. No. 1957). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. UPDIKE: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 14251. 
A bill to provide additional pay for enlisted men of the United 
States Navy assigned to duty on submarine vessels of the Navy ; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 1958). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GAMBRILL: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 15131. 
A bill to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to modify agree- 
ments heretofore madq for the settlement of certain claims in 
favor of the United States; with amendment (Rept. No. 1959). 
Referred to the Committee ‘of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. BRITTEN: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 15212. 
A bill to amend section 24 of the act approved February 28, 
1925, entitled “An act to provide for the creation, organization, 
administration, and maintenance of a naval reserve and a 
Marine Corps reserve”; with amendment (Rept. No. 1960). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. WOODRUFF: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 16284. 
A bill to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to dispose of the 
former naval radio station, Marshfield, Oreg.; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1961). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

. Mr. WOODRUFF: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 16580. 
A bill to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to declare the 
naval dispensary at the United States Naval Station, Guan- 
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tanamo, Cuba, to be a naval hospital, and for other purposes; 


without amendment (Rept. No. 1962). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. , 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia: Committee on Naval Affairs. H.R. 
14241. A bill to amend the provision contained in the act ap- 
proved August 29, 1916, relating to the assignment to duty of 
certain officers of the United States Navy as fleet and squadron 
engineers; without amendment (Rept. No. 1963). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 
16577. <A bill to provide for date of precedence of certain offi- 
cers of the staff corps of the Navy; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1964). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington: Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. S. J. Res. 82. A joint resolution to amend 
subdivision A of section 4 of the immigration act of 1924; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1965). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. LEAVITT: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 10976. 
A bill to amend the act entitled “An act for the survey and 
allotment of lands now embraced within the limits of the Fort 
Peck Indian Reservation, in the State of Montana, and the sale 
and disposal of all the surplus lands after allotment,” approved 
May 30, 1908, as amended, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1966). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 
16074. A bill to amend section 2 of the act of Congress of 
March 8, 1921 (41 Stat. L. p. 1249), entitled “An act to amend 
section 3 of the act of Congress of June 28; 1906, entitled ‘An 
act for the division of the lands and funds of the Osage In- 
dians in Oklahoma, and for other purposes’”’; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1967). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, 

Mr. HASTINGS: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 16207. 
A bill to authorize an appropriation to enable the Secretary of 
the Interior to provide an adequate water supply for the 
Sequoyah Orphan Training School near Tahlequah, Cherokee 
County, Okla.; without amendment (Rept. No. 1968). Re 
Raine to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 

nion, 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 16217. 
A bill to amend an act entitled “An act to establish a Code of Law 
for the District of Columbia,” approved March 3, 1901, and the 
acts amendatory thereof and supplementary thereto; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1969). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LEAVITT: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 16840. 
A bill to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to expend cer- 
tain Indian tribal funds for industrial purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1970). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LEAVITT: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 16845. 
A bill to amend section 1 of the act approved May 26, 1926, 
entitled “An act to amend sections 1, 5, 6, 8, and 18 of an act 
approved June 4, 1920, entitled ‘An act to provide for the allot- 
ment of lands of the Crow Tribe, for the distribution of tribal 
funds, and for other purposes’”; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1971). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. LETTS: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 16287. A 
bill for the irrigation of additional lands within the Fort Hall 
Indian irrigation project in Idaho; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1974). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa: Committee on Ways and Means. H. R. 
16885. A bill to amend section 563 of the tariff act of 1922; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 1975). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. WOLVERTON : Committee on War Claims. H. R. 16500. 
A bill for the relief of certain officers and former officers of the 
Army of the United States, and for other purposes ; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1953). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. S. 5415. An act 
for the relief of Roswell H. Bancroft; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1954). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 15215. 
A bill for the relief of Paymaster Charles Robert O’Leary, 
United States Navy; with amendment (Rept. No. 1955). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House, 
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Mr. VINSON of Georgia: Committee on Naval Affairs. H.R. 
15990. A bill granting six months’ pay to Maria J. McShane; 
with amendment (Rept. No, 1956). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 16828. 
A bill for the relief of J. F. Nichols; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1973). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 16551) amending the Federal highway act; 
Committee on Roads discharged, and referred to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

A bill (H. R. 16831) granting a pension to Ida M. Cole; Com- 
mittee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GREEN of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 16910) to provide for 
the employment of special assistants by the Board of Tax 
Appeals; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JENKINS: A bill (H. R. 16911) to amend section 6 
of the immigration act of 1924; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

By Mr. RATHBONE: A bill (H. R. 16912) to restore the 
house in which President Lincoln died to its former condition 
and appearance; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. BEEDY: A bill (H. R. 16913) allowing and regulat- 
ing amateur boxing and sparring matches in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 16914) 
to provide for the decoration on Memorial Day, by the Secretary 
of War, of the graves of certain veterans; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STROTHER: A bill (H. R. 16915) granting the con- 

sent of Congress to the Big Sandy & Cumberland Railroad Co. 
to construct and maintain a bridge across the Tug Fork of Big 
Sandy River at Devon, Mingo County, W. Va.; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
' By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 16916) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to prepare a medal with appropriate em. 
blems and inscriptions commemorative of the services, sacri- 
fices, and patriotism of the American women of all wars in 
which the United States has participated, which was the 
inspiration of their sons and daughters in carrying on their 
part of the various conflicts; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. MAGEE of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 16917) to 
amend section 1571 of the Revised Statutes to permit officers of 
the Navy to count duty on airships as sea duty; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R. 16918) to authorize the city 
of Niobrara, Nebr., to transfer Niobrara Island to the State o 
Nebraska ; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. BYRNS: A bill (H. R. 16919) to provide for coopera- 
tion by the Smithsonian Institution with State, educational, 
and scientific organizations in the United States for continuing 
ethnological researches on the American Indians; to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. i 

By Mr. GASQUE: A bil (H. R. 16920) granting permission 
for the laying of pipes for the transmission of steam along the 
alley beteween lots Nos. 5 and 32 in square No. 225; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SPROUL of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 16921) to amend 
certain portions of the national prohibition act and providing 
executive and judicial laws for the enforcement thereof; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


MBÐMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

Memorial of the Legislature of the State of North Dakota, 
urging that immediate steps be taken toward the passage of 
such law or laws which will make possible the early completion 
and perfection of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway 
project; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Memorial of the Legislature of the State of Minnesota, rela- 


tive to the St. Lawrence waterway, and regarding legislation 


for the relief of certain counties in Minnesota from fiood dam- 
age incident to the discharge of waters into said territory from 


1927 


the Dominion of Canada: to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: Memorial of the Legislature 
of the State of Minnesota, memorializing the Congress of the 
United States to enact legislation to restore and maintain 
equality in agriculture; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SINCLAIR: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of North Dakota, urging Congress to tuke immediate action 
toward the passage of such law or laws as to make possible 
the early completion and perfection of the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence waterway project; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADKINS: A bill (H. R. 16922) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary E. Coultis; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BACHMANN: A bill (H. R. 16923) granting an in- 
crense of pension to Amanda Thompson; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. . | 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16924) granting an increase of pension to 
Rebecca Neal; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16925) granting an increase of pension to 
Emma F. L. De Moss; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CHAPMAN: A bill (H. R. 16926) granting an increase 
of pension to Sallie Hager; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16927) granting an increase of pension to 
Susan J. Swigert; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CANNON: A bill (H. R. 16928) granting a pension to 
Jesse S. Trower; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DOWELL: A bill (H. R. 16929) granting an increase 
ot pension to Mary E. Miller; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (Ii. R. 16930) granting an increase 
of pension to Christina Figgemeier; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. KIESS: A bill (H. R. 16931) granting an increase 
of pension to Nellie Baker; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. LITTLE: A bill (H. R. 16932) granting an increase 
of pension to Charles Mitchell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MOREHEAD: A bill (H. R. 16938) granting a pemn- 
sion to Fannie Baker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. MORGAN; A bill (H. R. 16934) granting an increase’ 


of pension to Manerva J. Merrill; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MORROW: A bill (H. R. 16935) granting an increase 
ot pension to Lottie A. Rice; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. NELSON of Maine: A bill (H. R. 16936) granting a 
pension to Levi S. Young; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
Slons. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16937) granting a pension to Jennie A. 
Witham ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

. By Mr. OLIVER of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 16988) to pro- 
vide for the reinstatement of Larry Cardwell in the United 
States Naval Academy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. RATHBONE: A bill (H. R. 16939) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary A. Denison; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUTHERFORD: A bill (H. R. 16940) for the relief 
of Guy L. Hartman; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SCHAFER: A bill (H. R. 16941) granting a pension 
to Emeline E. Barber; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STROTHER: A bill (H. R. 16942) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Nancy C. Vanhoose; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WOOD: A bill (H. R. 16943) granting an increase 
of pension to Eva A. Steece; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WYANT: A bill (H. R. 16944) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary A. Newill; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. McKEOWN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 347) for 
the relief of Leah Frank, Creck Indian, new-born roll No. 294; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: Resolution (H. Res. 407) providing com- 
pensation at the rate of $1,308 per annum to the janitor of 
the Committee on Indian Affairs of the House of Representa- 
tives; to the Committee on Accounts, 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

5980. Petition of the State Agricultural Society in Minne- 
apolis, January 14, 1927, regarding the construction of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

5981. Petition of Adele T. Salisbury, a citizen of the city of 
Brooklyn, Kings County, N. Y., describing litigation attempted 
in the United States District Court in and for the southern 
district of Florida; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5982. By Mr. BACHMANN: Petition of citizens of Marshall 
and Hancock Counties, W. Va., urging that immediate steps be 
taken to bring to a vote the Civil War pension bill, and urging 
support of bill by Members of Congress; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

5983. By Mr. BOYLAN: Petition of Mrs. Alma Arnold, that 
German debtors who received the benefit of loans of American 
citizens when mark currency was valued at about 24 cents 
should repay on that basis; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

5984. Also, petition of Wm. F. Scannell Chapter, No. 6, of 
tha Disabled American Veterans of the World War, that their 
hospitalization in Liberty, N. Y., should not be changed; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

5985. Also, petition of Abraham Lincoln Post, No. 4, Grand 
Army of the Republic, 223 Charles Building, Denver, Colo., 
that our Representatives in Congress give their earnest support 
to any pension measures that will provide a living pension to 
surviving Union soldiers or their widows of the Civil War; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5986. By Mr. BURTNESS: Petition of 50 residents of Engle- 
vale, N. Dak., in favor of Civil War pension legislation; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5987. By Mr. BURTON. Memorial of Liberty Lodge, No. 
573, Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees, Cleveland, Ohio, 
opposing passage of the Aswell immigration bill (H. R. 5583) ; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

5988. By Mr. CANNON: Petition of A. F. Krause and 53 
others, of Bland, Mo., opposing the passage of House bill 
10311; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

5989. By Mr. CARSS: Petition of Farmer-Labor Conference, 
St. Paul, Minn., indorsing the Wheeler-Huddleston resolution 
for withdrawal of American forces and marines from Nica- 
ragua ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

5990. Also, petition of Farmer-Labor Confcrence in St. Paul, 
Minn., memorializing Congress to enact legislation restricting 
activities of professional speculators in food products, especially 
wheat; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

5991. Also, petition of Farmer-Labor Conference in St. Paul, 
Minn., opposing the granting of perpetual charters to Federal 
reserve banks; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

5992. By Mr. CROWTHER: Petition of citizens of Schenec- 
tady, N. X., urging Civil War pension legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

5993. By Mr. DALLINGER: Petition of two citizens of 
Woburn, Mass., favoring increase of pension to soldiers and 
sailors of the Civil War and widows of soldiers and sailors; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5994. By Mr. DAVEY: Petition of 263 citizens of Summit 
County, Ohio, in behalf of increased pensions for Civil War 
veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

5995. Also, petition of 21 citizens of Wadsworth, Ohio, in 
behalf of increased pensions fur Civil War veterans and widows 
of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5996. Also, petition of 16 citizens of Kent, Ohio, in behalf of 
increased pensions for Civil War veterans and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5997. Also, petition of 142 citizens of Lorain County, Ohio, 
in behalf of increased pensions for Civil War veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5998. By Mr. DEMPSEY: Petition of citizens of La Salle, 
N. Y., urging passage of the Civil War pension bill for veterans 
and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

5999. By Mr. FRENCH: Petition of citizens of Potlatch, 
Idaho, indorsing the National Tribune’s Civil War pension 
bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6000. By ‘Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of the Massachusetts 
Jewish Committee, Abraham Wirin, executive secretary, &5 
Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass., recommending amendment of 
the present immigration law so as to eliminate discrimination 
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against certain aliens; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

6001. By Mr. GARBER: Petition of the following listed 
patriotic societies and organizations passed at a meeting held 
at the McAlpin Hotel, New York City, protesting against the 
enactment of the Wadsworth amendment to the present immi- 
gration act as a violation of a fundamental principle of the 
immigration act of 1924: Washington Headquarters Associa- 
tion; New York State Chapter of the Daughters of Founders 
and Patriots of America; Daughters of America, legislative 
committee; Daughters of America, New Jersey Council; East- 
ern Division of Sons of Confederate Veterans; National Ameri- 
canization Committee of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States; Old Guard of New York; the State council of 
the Junior Order of United American Mechanics of New York; 
Women’s Republican Association of New York; Bowery Mission 
of New York; New York Port Society; National Women Build- 
ers of America; Jacobus Roosevelt Chapter, Daughters of the 
American Revolution; Lord’s Day Alliance of the United States; 
Immigration Restriction League (Inc.) ; Law and Order Union; 
American Defense Society; Dames of the Loyal Legion; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

6002. By Mr. GARDNER of Indiana: Petition of J. W. Ben- 
ham and 41 other citizens, of Salem, Washington County, Ind., 
urging that immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote a 
Civil War pension bill in order that relief may be accorded to 
needy and suffering veterans of the Civil War and widows of 
veterans; to the Gommittee on Invalid Pensions. 

6003. By Mr. HARDY: Petition of H. M. Mertz and 94 other 
residents of Pueblo, Colo., urging Civil War pension legislation ; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6004. Also, petition of Edgar Howbert and 154 other resi- 
dents of Colorado Springs, Colo., urging Civil War pension leg- 
islation ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6005. Also, petition of Frank P. Lutz and 14 other residents 
of Pueblo, Colo., urging Civil War pension legislation; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6006. Also, petition of Mrs. C. O. Morrison and 173 other resi- 
dents of Trinidad, Colo., urging Civil War pension legislation ; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6007. Also, petition of John Titsworth and 121 other residents 
of Las Animas County, Colo., urging Civil War pension legis- 
lation; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6008. Also, petition of Clarinda Dooley and 65 other residents 
of Timpas, Colo., urging Civil War pension legislation; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6009. Also, petition of Mr. John Krasovich and 11 other resi- 
dents of Pueblo, Colo., urging Civil War pension legislation; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6010. Also, petition of Mrs. Margaret Abbey and 54 other 
residents of Colorado Springs, Colo., urging Civil War pension 
legislation ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6011. Also, petition of Mrs. Florence Cathcart and 53 other 
residents of Walsenburg, Colo., urging Civil War pension legis- 
lation ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

6012. Also, petition of Mrs. Amelia Jane Masson and 36 other 
residents of Pueblo, Colo., urging Civil War pension legislation ; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6013. By Mr. KELLER: Petition of J. E. Elkstrand and 
other citizens of St. Paul, Minn., urging the enactment of the 
legislation providing increased pensions for the veterans and 
widows of veterans of the Civil War; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

6014. By Mr. KINDRED: Petition of the Allied War Vet- 
erans of Long Island City, urging appropriation by the United 
States Congress of sufficient funds to provide military escort 
for funerals of honorably discharged soldiers, sailors, or ma- 
rines; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

6015. Also, petition of the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, 
favoring the passage of House bill 8997, Cuban parcel post bill; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

6016. Also, resolution of William A. Leonard Post, No, 442, 
indorsing firing squad bill (H. R. 16283) and urging its early 
and favorable passage by the United States Congress; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

6017. By Mr. LEAVITT: Petition of numerous citizens of 
Hardin, Mont., petitioning Congress to pass no Sunday observ- 
ance legislation which would in any way give preference to one 
religion over another; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. l 

6018. Also, petition of numerous citizens of McCone and 
Roosevelt Counties, Mont., urging Congress to enact legislation 
increasing the pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6019. By Mr. LITTLE: Petitions signed by about 150 resi- 
dents of Fort Scott, Kans., urging that immediate steps be 
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taken to bring to a vote a Civil War pension bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

6020. Also, petition signed by 20 residents of Mound City, 
Kans., urging that immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote 
a Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6021. Also, petition signed by 50 residents of Kansas City, 
urging that immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote a Civil 
War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6022. By Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan: Petition of Mrs. 
Roxy Dyer and others, of Missaukee County, Mich., favoring 
pension legislation for the relief of veterans of the Civil War 
and widows of veterans of said war; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

6023. By Mr. MAPES: Petition of 21 citizens of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., advocating the enactment by Congress of addi- 
tional legislation for the benefit of veterans of the Civil War 
and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6024. By Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts: Petition of citizens 
of Fall River, Mass., urging early enactment of legislation in- 
creasing pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans ; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6025. By Mr. MOREHEAD: Petition of sundry citizens of the 
first district of Nebraska favoring increases of pensions for sol- 
diers and sailors of the Civil War and their widows; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6026. By Mr. MORGAN: Petition of citizens of Licking 
County, Ohio, expressing approval of bill to increase the pen- 
sions of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6027. By Mr. MORROW: Petition of board of directors of 
Roswell (N. Mex.) Chamber of Commerce, indorsing Morrow- 
Bratton bill, granting certain lands to the New Mexico Agri- 
cultural College for experimental purposes; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

6028. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the 
Abraham Lincoln Post, No. 4, Grand Army of the Republic, 
Denver, Colo., favoring increase of pensions for Civil War vet- 
erans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

6029. By Mr. PATTERSON: Memorial of Legislature of the 
State of New Jersey, passed in the form of a concurrent reso- 
lution on January 31, 1927, favoring consideration of legislation 
to amend the postal laws, providing for admission of disin- 
fectants, fungicides, and insecticides through the mails under 
certain conditions; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

6030. Also, petition of citizens of Camden County, N. J. 
favoring further increase of pension for veterans of the Civil 
War and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

6031. Also, petition of citizens of Salem County, N. J., favor- 
ing further increase of pension for veterans of the Civil War 
and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6032. Also, petition of citizens of Penns Grove, N. J., urging 
increase of Civil War pensions for veterans and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6033. By Mr. ROBINSON of Iowa: Petition for the enact- 
ment of Civil War pension legislation, sent in by citizens of 
Dubuque, Dubuque County, Iowa; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. l 

6034. By Mr. ROMJUE: Petition of Price Davis and other 
citizens of Scotland County, Mo., asking for increased pensions 
for veterans of the Civil War and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6035. By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: Petition of J. S. Hook, Ben C. 
Schmidt, and others, of Evansville, Ind., favoring the passage 
of the Lankford Sunday rest bill; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

6036. By Mr. STALKER: Petition signed by sundry citizens 
of Ithaca, Tompkins County, N. Y., urging that immediate steps 
be taken to bring to a vote a Civil War pension bill in order 
that relief may be accorded to needy and suffering veterans and 
the widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6037. By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: Petition of citizens 
of Armstrong County, Pa., in favor of the Sunday rest bill for 
the District of Columbia (H. R. 10311); to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

6038. By Mr. TOLLEY: Petition of 65 members of the Church 
of the Covenant of Walton, N. Y., for an acknowledgment of 
the law of God in the Constitution of the United States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

6039. By Mr. VINCENT of Michigan: Petition of residents of 
the eighth district of Michigan, urging the enactment of Civil 
War pension legislation; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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6040. Also, petition of residents of Cedar Lake, Mich., protest- 
ing against the enactment of compulsory Sunday observance 
legislation; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

6041. By Mr. WILLIAMSON: Petition of Julia Davidson, 
Harriet De Haan Martin Shaugreau, and sundry other citizens 
of Washington and Pennington Counties, S. Dak., urging Civil 
War pension legislation; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6042. By Mr. WYANT: Petition of Mrs. Mary E. Wright and 
others, of Alverton, Westmoreland County, Pa., urging enact- 
ment of legislation for the relief of Civil War veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


SENATE 
Frinay, February 4, 1927 


The Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, who art in heaven, hallowed be Thy name, 
Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven. AS we lisped this prayer taught at mother’s knee, we 
now long for the time when that will be answered in the 
hearts and lives of earth’s multitudes, and glad to do Thy 
will. Help each of us so to understand this obligation that 
we shall fulfill that heavenly purpose by being constantly 
active in fulfilling Thy good pleasure. Hear and help us 
through this day. For. Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen. 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of yester- 
day’s proceedings when, on request of Mr. Curtis and by 
unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with 
and the Journal was approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Haltigan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had 
disagreed to the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
10728) authorizing the Secretary of War to convey to the 
Association Siervas de Maria, San Juan, P. R., certain prop- 
erty in the city of San Juan, P. R.; requested a confer- 
ence with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
lIouses thereon, and that Mr. James, Mr, HILL of Maryland, 
and Mr. FISHER Were appointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the House had disagreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 15547) to 
authorize appropriations for construction at military posts, 
and for other purposes; requested a conference with the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and that. 
Mr. JAMES, Mr. Hitt of Maryland, and Mr. McSwain were 
uppointed managers on the part of the House at the conference. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that the Speaker had af- 
fixed his signature to the following enrolled bills and they 
were thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 2190. An act for the relief of Agnes W. Wilcox; 

HK. R. 3664. An act to correct the military record of Daniel 
©. Darroch; 

H. R. 6384. An act to amend tbe acts of June 7, 1924, and 
March 3, 1925, granting certain public lands to the city of 
Phoenix, Ariz. ; 

H. R. 7563. An act to amend section 4900 of the United 
States Revised Statutes; 

H. R. 8784. An act for the relief of Bertha M. Leville ; 

H. R. 9061. An act to authorize Lieut. Commander Lucius 
C. Dunn, United States Navy, to accept from the King of 
Denmark a decoration known as a “ Knight of the Order of 
Dannebrog ”’; 
fies R. 9268. An act to amend the agricultural credits act of 

H. R. 9433. An act for the relief of Alexander Edward Metz; 

H. R. 10424. An act to ratify the action of a local board of 
sales control in respect of a contract between the United States 
and Max Hagedorn, of La Grange, Ga.; 

H. R. 11174. An act to amend section 8 of the act of September 
1, 1916 (89 Stat. L., p. 716), and for other purposes; 

H. R. 18778. An act for the relief of certain citizens of Bagle 
Pass, Tex.: 

H. R. 15127. An act for the relief of sufferers from floods in 
the vicinity of Fabens and El Paso, Tex., in September, 1925; 
and 

II. R. 16023. An act relating to the transfusion of blood by 
members of the Military Establishment. 
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CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Frazier Lenroot Robinson, Ind. 
Bayard George McKellar Sackett 
Bingham Gerry McLean Schall 
Blease Gillett McMaster Sheppard 
Borah Glass McNary Shipstead 
Bratton Goff Mayfield Shortridge 
Broussard Gooding Means Smit 

Bruce Greene Metcalf Smoot 
Cameron Hale Moses Steck 

Capper Harris Neely Stephens 
Caraway Harrison Norbeck Stewart 
Couzens Tlawes Norris Trammell 
Curtis Heflin Nye Tyson 

Dale Howell Oddie Wadsworth 
Deneen Johnson Overman Walsh, Mass. 
Dill Jones, N. Mex. Pepper Walsh, Mont. 
Edge Jones, Wash. Phipps Warren 
Ernst Kendrick Pine Watson 
Ferris Keyes Pittman Weller 

Fess Kin Reed, Pa. Willis 
Fletcher La Follette Robinson, Ark. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. highty-three Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 


CONSIDERATION OF APPROPRIATION BILLS 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I desire to submit a unani- 
mous-consent request. 

I ask unanimous consent that at 5 o’clock this evening the 
Senate shall proceed to the consideration of House bill 16576, 
making appropriations for the Departments of State and Jus- 
tice, and so forth, and if that is concluded that we proceed to 
the consideration of House bill 16249. the War Department 
appropriation bill, and that we consider those two measures 
until not later than 7 o'clock to-night. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I have no objection to the 
request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Kansas? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 


READING OF WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL ADDRESS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. In accordance with the order of 
the Senate of January 24, 1901, the Chair designates the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. Grorce] to read Washington’s Fare- 
well Address on the 22d instant. 


EX OFFICIO COMMISSIONERS FOR ALASKA 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill from the 
Senate (S. 3928) authorizing the designation of an ex officio 
commissioner for Alaska for each of the executive departments 
of the United States, and for other purposes, which were, on 
page 3, line 2, after the word “of,” where it appears the first 
time, to insert “all”; on page 3, line 7, after the word “law,” 
to insert “now under the direction of the Secretaries named 
in,section 1 hereof”; and on page 3, line 10, after the word 
“appropriations,” to insert: 


, Provided, That the charge and control of all matters relating to 
the construction and maintenance of roads in Alaska which may now 
be under the jurisdiction of any other department, bureau, or agency 
of the Government, together with the records or transcripts thereof, 
the property including field and office equipment and the uncxpended 
balances of appropriations pertaining thereto, may, with the concur- 
rence of the Secretaries of the respective departments. involved, be 
assigned and transferred to the board of road commissioners for 
Alaska, created by and in pursuance of the provisions of section 2 of 
the act of Congress entitled “An act to provide for the construction 
and maintenance of roads, the establishment and maintenance of 
schools, and the care and support of insane persons in the District of 
Alaska, and for other purposes,” approved January 27, 1905, as 
amended by the act approved May 14, 1006. 


Mr. WILLIS. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments which have been made by the House of Representatives. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Will the Senator from Ohio 
state the effect of the second amendment? 

Mr. WILLIS. I will state the effect of the amendment. In 
the first place, the Senator will recall that this is a bill which 
authorizes the different departments to designate a repre- 
sentative of each department to have charge of the work of 
that department in Alaska in connection with the Governor of 
Alaska. The amendment provides that all matters relative to 
roads shall be passed first to the Roads Comunission of Alaska. 
That is the effect of the amendment and, so far as I know, it 
is satisfactory. 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I see no objection to it. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator if 
the purpose is to create a sort of understudy for the Governor 
of Alaska? 

Mr. WILLIS. No. 

Mr. KING. What is the commissioner, and what are his 
duties? 

Mr. WILLIS. The commission was provided for in the bill 
which passed the Senate, and it simply enables coordination of 
the work of the different departments. As the Senator knows, 
there has been in Alaska and elsewhere an overlapping of 
the work of the departments. The Secretary of Agriculture, 
the Secretary of the Interior, and the Secretary of Commerce 
have collaborated in the matter, so that there may be desig- 
nated by each Secretary, without additional expense to the 
Government, a representative of his department to be in Alaska 
and to cooperate with the Governor of Alaska in the coordi- 
nation of the service. It is believed to be in the interest of 
sound economy and better administration. All the Secretaries 
I have named are greatly interested in it. 

Mr. KING. It does not interfere with the functioning of the 
governor? 

Mr. WILLIS. Not in any respect at all. 

Mr. KING. Or with the Legislature of the Territory of 
Alaska? 

Mr. WILLIS. Not at all. 

Mr. KING. There has been a vast amount of duplication 
amoug the departments, 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes; and the object of the amendment is to 
get red of that very duplication. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Ohio that the Senate coucur in the amend- 
mnents of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


LAND AT BATTERY COVE, NEAR ALEXANDRIA, VA. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the Heuse of Representatives, disagreeing to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 11615) providing for the ces- 
sion to the State of Virginia of sovereignty over a tract of 
land located at Battery Cove, near Alexandria, Va., and request- 
ing a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I move that the Senate insist on its 
amendments, accede to the request of the House for a confer- 
ence, and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. WADSWORTH, Mr. Reep of Pennsylvania, and Mr. FLETCHER 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

CONSTRUCTION AT MILITARY POSTS 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 15547) to authorize appropriations 
for construction at military posts, and for other purposes, and 
requesting a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I move that the Senate insist on its 
amendments, accede to the request of the House for a confer- 
ence, and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. WADSWORTH, Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. 
FLETCHER, and Mr. SHEPPARD conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

ASSOCIATION SIERVAS DE MARIA, SAN JUAN, P. R. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action 
of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 10728) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to convey to the Association Siervas de Maria, San 
Juan, P. R., certain property in the city of San Juan, P. R., and 
requesting a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendment, agree to the request of the House for a confer- 
ence, and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. WapswortH, Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, Mr. BINGHAM, 
Mr. FLETCHER, and Mr. SHEPPARD conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a resolution: 


of the House of Representatives of the State of Oklahoma, 
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which was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


House resolution 7, by Brown, requesting favorable action by the Con- 
gress of the United States on Senate bill No. 3027 and House Resolu- 
tion No. 4548, now pending, pertaining to the retirement for disabled 
emergency officers of the World War on equal terms and conditious 
With officers of the Regular Army, the Navy, and Marine Corps 


Whereas there is now pending in the Senate of the United States a 
bill known as the Tyson bill (Senate bill No. 3027), and a similar bill 
is pending in the House of Representatives of the United States known 
as the Fitzgerald bill (H. R. 4548); and 

Whereas both of said bills provide for retirement of disabled emer- 
gency officers of the World War on equal terms and on the same condi- 
tions provided for other disabled officers of the Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps; and 

Whereas there were nine classes of officers in the World War, namely: 
(1) Regular Army officers, (2) regular naval officers, (3) regular Ma- 
rine Corps officers, (4) provisional Army officers, (5) provisional naval 
officers, (6) provisional Marine Corps officers, (7) emergency Army 
officers, (8) emergency naval officers, (9) emergency Marine Corps 
officers; and 

Whereas all officers disabled in line of duty in the service of the 
United States during the World War are granted retirement privileges, 
except the emergency Army officers disabled in line of duty; and 

Whereas it is simple justice to the emergency Army officers, who 
served in the World War and who were disabled, to receive the same 
benefits accorded the other eight classes of officers: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives of the State of Oklahoma, 
That we request the Senate of the United States to pass Senate bill No. 
3027, and request the Ifouse of Representatives of the United States 
to pass House bill No. 4548, in their present form, which said bills 
are designed to give relief to said disabled emergency officers of the 
Army, as provided in said bills; and be it further 

Resolved, That the chief clerk of the house of representatives be in- 
structed to furnish each Scnator and Member of Congress from the 
State of Oklahoma, the President of the United States, the Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of tlhe United States, the chairman of the Rules Committee of the House 
of Representatives of the United States, the chairman of the steering 
committee of the House of Representatives of the United States, Con- 
gressman ROY FITZGERALD, and Senator LAWRENCE D. Tyson with a 
copy of this resolution. 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Record resolutions adopted by the Vir- 
ginia Department of the American Legion, with respect to 
Senate bill 3027, the bill introduced by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Tyson]. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
DEPARTMENT OF VIRGINIA, 
Richmond, Va., February 2, 1927. 
Hon. CARTER GLASS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sir: This is to respectfully invite your attention and urge 
your influence in behalf of the Tyson-Fitzgerald bill for disabled emer- 
gency Army officers, and in connection therewith submit the following 
resolution, adopted by the American Legion, Department of Virginia, in 
convention at Alexandria, Va., August 9, 10, and 11, 1926, and ask 
that same be read into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


* Resolution 


“ Whereas there were nine classes of officers in the World War, the 
regular, provisional, and emergency officers of the Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Army; and 

“Whereas eight of these classes have been granted by the Congress 
honorable retirement for their wounds and disabilities received as a 
result of their service in camp and field; and 

“ Whereas the emergency Army officers who bore the brunt of the 
fighting, as evidenced by more than 2,000 battle deaths in France, have 
alone failed to receive the honorable retirement accorded all other 
classes for officers; and 

“ Whereas there are 1,000 of these disabled emergency Army officers 
now suffering from disabilities received on the field of battle whose 
honorable retirement has not been granted by Congress; and 

“ Whereas the American Legion is firm in its belief that those disabled 
emergency Army officers are entitled to honorable retirement and at the 
past four national conventions has unanimously adopted resolutions 
calling upon Congress to enact such a measure; and 

“ Whereas it has been apparent during the progress of this legisla- 
tion that an overwhelming majority of the Members of the House and 
Senate have believed in the justice of this measure and have desired to 
make it effective by the passage of the Bursum bill (S. 33); and 
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“ Whereas the Senate of the United States on February 20, 1925, 
passed this measure by a vote of 63 to 14. It was immediately sent to 
the House, where is was favorably reported by the Commiftee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. It was apparent that an overwhelming 
sentiment in favor of the measure existed in the lower body: and 

“ Whereas certain Members of the House of Representatives occupying 
key positions opposed this measure, and because of such opposition 
denied the House of Representatives the privilege of voting (on this 
measure), as it was well known that it would be passed overwhelmingly 
should the House have the opportunity of recording its will upon it; 
and 

“ Whereas it was stated by certain Representatives that the support 
of the American Legion was divided on the measure, and that its 
enactment was a matter which could be well delayed; and 

“ Whereas the members of the American Legion are not divided on 
this subject, but believe in the justice of the measure, and reiterate 
their indorsement of it and call upon the Congress of the United States 
to recognize this truth: Now therefore be it 

“ Resolved, That the American Legion, Department of Virginia, favors 
such legislation as will fulfill the spirit of this resolution and request 
the Congress to enact it at the next session; and be it further 

“ Resolved, That the national legislative committee be instructed to 
make this measure a part of the Legion’s major legislative program.” 

It is further desired to invite your attention to the fact that this 
resolution, or a similar one, has been adopted by several national con- 
ventions of the American Legion, and to inform you that the national 
organization, composed of 11,000 posts and 750,000 members throughout 
the Nation, is solidly behind this bill. It is felt that, irrespective of 
this information, no one familiar with the merits of same could be 
justifiably opposed to it. 

I believe that some 2,000 emergency Army officers are affected by 
this bill, and I am informed that 50 of these officers have died since 
the World War. These, of course, could not be helped, but the failure 
of Congress to enact legislation placing these men upon the same basis 
for disability retirement purposes as the Regular Army officer is an 
injustice beyond human understanding. 

It is perhaps true that a large number of these men are not legion- 
naires, but it is desired to point out that the Legion stands for justice 
not only to its members but to any and all persons. As a legionnaire 
and a citizen, I therefore respectfully urge your influence and efforts 
to see that this matter is made a special order of business in order 
that it may be enacted into law at this session, and assure you of the 
appreciation of the legionnaires of Virginia for anything you may do 
in the interests of same, 

Sincerely, 
J. A. NICHOLAS, Jr., 
Department Adjutant. 


Mr. PHIPPS presented the following joint memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Colorado, which was referred to 
the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation: 


Senate joint memorial No. 2, by Senators Headlee, Warren, Abbey, and 
Nelson, and Representatives Sylvester, Fassett, Garcia, and Moffatt 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United 

States of America in Congress assembled: 

Your memorialist, the General Assembly of the State of Colorado, 
respectfully represents to your honorable body that what is known as 
the San Luis Valley on the Rio Grande, in which is located some 
2,000,000 acres of irrigable, productive, agricultural land in the State 
of Colorado, has been greatly damaged and retarded in its growth and 
development, to the detriment of the peoples of the San Luis Valley 
and the Commonwealth of the State of Colorado in this, to wit: 

That for and on account of the action taken by the Congress of the 
United States and different departments of the Government of the 
United States, and particularly on request of the honorable Secretary of 
State contrary to the advice of the Attorney General of the United 
States, in the year 1896 an embargo was placed upon the construction 
of reservoirs on the upper Rio Grande in the State of Colorado. 

That by reason and on account of such embargo the peoples of the 
San Luis Valley were prevented from constructing reservoirs whereby 
they could scientifically and economically administer the distribution 
of irrigation waters from the Rio Grande River in that territory. 

That as a direct result of the prohibition, illegally and unjustly 
placed upon the people of the San Luis Valley as aforesaid, a large 
amount of irrigation water was applied to lands in the springtime 
when the river was in flood for a number of years, during which period 
these people were prohibited from the construction of reservoirs to 
properly regulate their supply of water, in an attempt to secure a suff- 
cient amount of ground storage to supply their crops during periods 
of drought. This excessive use of water in the springtime resulted in 
the seeping of a large area of land, aggregating several hundreds of 
thousands of acres, theretofore very productive; a total loss of its 
productivity resulting, and.a direct loss to the landowners and entry- 
men on the public domain in that locality variously estimated at from 
$187,000,000 to $200,000,000, in addition to the loss of homes and im- 
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provements erected at the cost of a lifetime of toil by the owners of 
such lands, and the desolation of.a thriving and productive community, 
occupied by several thousands of happy, industrious, satisfied, and 
contented people, all citizens of the United States of America. 
That in the year 1925 the embargo against the construction of reser- 
voirs on the upper Rio Grande in Colorado was removed and was then 
found by the then Secretary of the Interior to have been illegally 
initiated and imposed. 
That by the drainage of said lands and the construction of reser- 
voirs now permitted, whereby the application of water in the future 
may be properly and scientifically regulated, said lands, now desolate 
and unproductive, may be reclaimed and again made productive; but 
before such reclamation can be provided for it is necessary that an 
outlet for the excess waters so applied to such lands which caused the 
seepage thereof, be provided for from what is known as the San Luis 
Lakes to the Rio Grande, a distance of about 22 miles. 
That the action of the governmental agencies of the United States 
in imposing such an embargo whereby the peoples of the San Luis 
Valley were prohibited from exercising rights and unquestionably 
exercised and enjoyed by all other citizens was unjust and discrimina- 
tory, and, as now found by the Secretary of the Interior, illegal. 
That the people of the San Luis Valley have never been recompensed 
in any particular for the great loss occasioned to them by these un- 
warranted and unjust acts of the United States Government, notwith- 
standing the fact that the peoples of southern New Mexico and western 
Texas on the Rio Grande River, under what is known as the Elephant 
Butte Dam, have been heretofore compensated by a direct appropria- 
tion of Congress in the amount of $1,000,000 to compensate them for 
60,000 acre-feet of water ceded to the Republic of Mexico, which, as a 
matter of fact, on account of the embargo heretofore mentioned, was 
charged directly to the San Luis Valley in Colorado. 
That the 60,000 acre-feet of water, heretofore ceded to Mexico by 
the United States, can be replaced in the Rio Grande by the construc- 
tion of the outlet contemplated; 2,000 square miles can be added to 
the drainage area of the Rio Grande and the flow of the river be 
materially agumented, thereby furnishing an additional supply of water 
for the use of the people in New Mexico and Texas. 
Therefore, in order to recoup in a very small part the immense loss 
occasioned to the people of the San Luis Valley and the State of Colo- 
rado, and in order to enable them in so far as may be possible to 
recoup the loss occasioned by the desolation of their farms and homes 
by the reclamation thereof, and in all justice and fairness to the people 
so discriminated against, your honorable body is respectfully requested 
to take such action aS may be necessary to provide an outlet from the 
San Luis Lakes to the Rio Grande in order that these unfortunate 
people sacrificed upon the altar of what was then no doubt considered 
to be the good of the Nation, be permitted to drain their lands and 
relieve the condition brought about by the imposition and maintenance 
for the last 30 years of an embargo illegally initiated and imposed. 
JOHN A, HOLMBERG, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
GEORGE M. CORLETT, 

President of the Senate. 

Attest: 

CHAS. M. ARMSTRONG, 
Secretary of State. 


Mr. PHIPPS. I also present a resolution adopted by the 
Boulder Post, No. 10, of the American Legion, Department of 
Colorado, which I ask may be printed in the Record and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Resolution 


Whereas the Government of the United States has of late been in- 
volved in a controversy with those at present at the head of the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico concerning certain land laws of that nation; and 

Whereas resolutions denouncing those in charge of the foreign affairs 
of the United States have been formulated and spread broadcast over 
the country for adoption; and ° 

Whereas these resolutions are identical in form and content and have 
been prepared at some central place for dissemination, and have been 
adopted widely over the country by many persons and organizations 
knowing little of the questions involved; and 

Whereas those in charge of our national affairs are fully informed 
concerning the fact and merits of the controversy: Now therefore be it 

Resolved, by the Boulder Post, No. 10, of the American Legion, of the 
Department of Colorado, here assembled, That we have faith in the 
wisdom and integrity of the officers of our National Government and 
that we have every confidence that the people of America will never be 
called upon to defend our rights by armed force unless such action be 
necessary to protect our national honor and to fulfill our national obli- 
gations, in which event our rights and obligations should and must be 
protected by any means at our disposal, including armed force; and be 
it further 
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Resolved, That we deprecate the hysteria at present evidencing itself 
in a certain element of the press and in various meetings where an 
unwarranted fear that this Nation is on the threshold of war, encour- 
ages the signing of form resolutions disseminated by some central 
society, at present unknown. 

HUBERT Kaus, Commander. 
A. B. WooLUMS, Adjutant. 


Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I present a concurrent reso- 
lution adopted by the Legislature of the State of South Dakota 
favoring legislation to put agriculture on a parity with industry 
and labor, which I ask may be printed in the RECORD and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to be 
printed in the REcorp, as follows: 


Senate Concurrent Resolution 9, introduced by committee on agriculture, 
relating to the agricultural depression and its solution 


Whereas our major political parties appealing for support in past 
campaigns promised legislation to restore agriculture to the level of 
other industries, which promises have not been fulfilled; and 

Whereas the continued unequal purchasing power of farm products 
makes impossible the return of agricultural prosperity: Now therefore 
be it 

Resolved by the senate (the house of representatives concurring), 
That we petition and insist that the Congress enact at an early date 
legislation to place agriculture upon an equal footing with other indus- 
tries by establishing a Federal farm board with authority to direct the 
handling of surplus agricultural commodities, as embodied in the 
McNary-Haugen bill; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forthwith transmitted by 
the secretary of the senate to the President of the United States and 
to the Senators and Representatives in Congress from the State of South 
Dakota. 

H. E. Covey, 

President of the Renate. 
W. J. MATSON, 

Secretary of the Senate. 
R. F. WILLIAMSON, 

i Speaker of the House. 

WRIGHT TARBELL, 

Chief Clerk of the House. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas presented a resolution adopted 

by the board of directors of the New Orleans (La.) Association 
of Commerce and unanimously indorsed by the Little Rock 
(Ark.) Chamber of Commerce, favoring correction by the De- 
partment of Agriculture of alleged discriminating practices with 
reference to shipments of citrus fruits from Cuba and grapes 
from Argentina by way of the port of New York as against the 
port of New Orleans, which was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 
_ Mr. GREENE presented a resolution adopted by the conven- 
tion of the American Legion, Department of Vermont, at Bur- 
ington, Vt., favoring the passage of legislation placing disabled 
emergency officers of the World War on the retired list, sub- 
stantially as provided in the so-called Tyson-Fitzgerald bill, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. ERNST presented memorials numerously signed by sun- 


dry citizens of the State of Kentucky, remonstrating against 


the passage of the bill (S. 4821) to provide for the closing of 
barber shops in the District of Columbia on Sunday, or any 
other legislation of a religious character, which were referred 
to the Committee on th: District of Columbia. 

Mr. BINGHAM presented a letter in the nature of a petition 
from a committee representing the United States Custodian 
Service Association, and petitions of sundry citizens of New 
Haven, Ansonia, and Danbury, all in the State of Connecticut, 
praying fer the passage of legislation granting increased com- 
pensation to employees of the United States Custodian Service, 
with a minimum wage.of $1,200, which were referred to the 
Committee on Civil Service. 

Mr. JOHNSON presented petitions numerously signed by 
sundry citizens of the State of California, praying for the 
prompt passage of legislation granting increased pensions to 
Civil War veterans and their widows, which were referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. BRUCE presented a petition of sundry citizens of Balti- 
more, Md., praying for the prompt passage of legislation grant- 
ing increased pensions to Civil War veterans and their widows, 


- which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


Mr. GILLETT presented a petition of sundry citizens of the 
State of Massachusetts, praying for the prompt passage of 
legislation granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans 
and their widows, which was referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 
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Mr. WILLIS presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Newark, Ohio, praying for the prompt passage of legislation 
granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans and their 
widows, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Tusca- 
rawas County, Ohio, remonstrating against the passage of the 
bill (S. 4821) to provide for the closing of barber shops in the 
District of Columbia on Sunday, or any other legislation of a 
religious character, which was referred to the Committee. on 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. DENEEN presented petitions numerously signed by sun- 
dry citizens of Cook, La Salle, and De Kalb Counties, all in 
the State of Illinois, praying for the prompt passage of legis- 
lation granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans and 
their widows, which were referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I present a telegram from 
the president of the New England Flour Co., in which he states 
what the McNary-Haugen bill will do in increasing the price of 
bread, and he quotes the opinion of a large number of manu- 
facturers of bread in the New England States. I ask that the 
telegram may be treated as a petition, printed in the RECORD, 
and lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, it will 
be so ordered. 

The telegram is as follows: 


Boston, MASS., February 3, 1927. 
Hon. Davip I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


The McNary-Haugen bill is vicious class legislation, and its operation 
would positively result in raising the price of bread from 2 to 4 cents 
a loaf. Our corporation does a business of over one-half million barrels 
annually exclusively with bakers in 10 States, and this is their unani- 
mous opinion. I urge you to use your best efforts to block an increase 
of bread prices to the public, 


CLARENCE O. CASE, 
President The New England Flour Co. 
Mr. BLEASE presented the following concurrent resolution of 
the Legislature of South Carolina, which was ordered to lie on 
the table: 


A concurrent resolution 


Whereas there are nine classes of officers in the World War, the 
regular, provisional, and emergency officers of the Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Army; and 

Whereas eight of these classes have been granted by the Congress 
honorable retirement. for their wounds and disabilities received as a 
result of their services in camp and field; and 

Whereas the emergency Army officers who fought heroically, as evi- 
denced by more than 2,000 battle deaths in France, have alone failed to 
receive the honorable retirement accorded all other classes of officers; 
and 

Whereas there are 1,848 of these disabled emergency Army officers 
now suffering from disabilities received on the field of battle whose 
honorable retirement has not been granted by Congress; and 

Whereas we are informed that legislation is pending in both Houses 
of Congress, being reported favorably by their respective committees 
and now on the calendar of each House (the Bursum Dill, S. 33; the 
Lineberger bill, H. R. 4548): Therefore be it 

Resolved by the house (the senate concurring), That we do urgently 
request our Members in Congress to use their best efforts to have this 
legislation removing this discrimination passed at this session of Con- 
gress: Be it 

Resolved further, That the clerk of the house of representatives and 
the senate join in sending a copy of this resolution to each United 
States Senator and Member of the House of Representatives from South 
Carolina. 

This is to certify that the within resolution is a correct copy of a 
concurrent resolution passed by both houses of the State legislature on 
January 21, 1927. N 

[SEAL.] J. WILSON GIBBES, 

Olerk of the House of Representatives. 
Jas. H. FOWLES, 
Clerk of the State Senate. 


[SEAL.] 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 
INVESTIGATION OF CONTRACT WITH FRED HERRICK 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, a few days ago there was 
published in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a joint memorial passed 
by the Senate and House of the State of Oregon appertaining to 
a contract had with a Mr. Herrick for the purchase and removal 
of standing timber in the Malheur National Forest in the State 
of Oregon. A: day or so ago I received a telegram from the 
same source, which in a way modifies’ the original attitude of 
the Senate of the State of Oregon, and which I desire to have 


1927 
printed da tha Reaons and referred ta the Committee on Public 


Lands and Surveys. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the telegram 
will be referred to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys 
and printed in the RECORD. 

The telegram is as follows: 

SALEM, OREG., January 28, 1927. 
Hon. CHARLES L. MCNARY, 
Washington, D. C.° 

Referring to Senate Joint Memorial No. 5, Oregon Legislature, re- 
garding Herrick contract in Malheur Forest. We do not retract the 
memorial in the least, but believe desired results may be obtained more 
speedily in another manner. If definite arrangements for ample funds 
to complete construction and start manufacture of lumber during pres- 
ent calendar year be insured, investigation might be postponed in 
diseretion of Oregon delegation. Extension should be limited in time 
definite in requirements with positive penalties to be collected on de- 
fault. Penalty provision should be positive with no possibility of 
waiver and safeguarded by ample bond or securities; insist upon no 
waiver of provision that railroad must be common carrier. 


WILLIAM G. HARE, 

Chairman of Senate Committee on Resolutions. 
FRED J. MEINDL, 

Chairman of House Committee on Resolutions. 


We concur in the foregoing. 
HARRY J. CORBETT, 
President of the Senate. 
JOHN H. CARKIN, 
Speaker of the House. 


Mr. McNARY. Also covering the same subject matter, which 
I should like to have printed in the Record and with the same 
reference, is a communication from the county court of Harney 
County, Oreg., in which a part of the national forest is located. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator will have the communication 
referred to the same committee? 

Mr. McNARY. That is my request. 

There being no objection, the communication was referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


BURNS, OREG., January 23, 1927. 
Hon. CuHas. L. McNary, 
Hon. ROBT. N. STANFIELD, 
Hon. N. J. SINNOTT, 
Washington, D. C. 
Re Bear Valley-Fred Herrick timber sale. 

GENTLEMEN: A telegram was forwarded to each of you gentlemen 
to-day and we attach a copy of such wire hereto for confirmation, 

Our reason for sending such telegram and for writing this letter is 
that the facts, as we know them, relating to the above subject may be 
placed before you for your information. We are not acting for Mr. 
Herrick, nor against Mr. Barnes and those he represents; we are 
acting for the good of this community and, as we believe, the State 
at large. . 

We are just as anxious as our friends in Grant County that the 
Herrick development be expedited as much as possible, and we would 
urge you to use your powerful influence with the forest department and 
with Mr. Herrick toward securing an early completion of this project. 
Our only fear is that out of the present controversy some action might 
be taken that would involve the project in litigation or would impair 
the financial ability of Mr. Herrick, thereby further delaying the com- 
pletion of the project. 

We believe that we are fully informed as to the policy of the 
Forestry Service and of the Chief Forester, and that such policy is 
favorable to early development; we know that the Chief Forester has 
used his great influence in securing for this part of the State a 
development of its timber resources that will also develop every other 
resource, and that he has at all times had in mind the best interests 
of the Government and local communities and has so acted. We 
therefore resent the charges made through the press, impugning the 
motive or actions of the Chief Forester and his department. We 
assert that such charges are not founded on fact. 

At the time the Bear Valley unit was put up for sale by the Forest 
Service in January, 1923, the department, against the vigorous pro- 
test of Mr. Barnes, made the minimum price of $2.75 per thousand for 
yellow pine. It is impossible to say whether or not the activities of 
Mr. E. W. Barnes had anything to do with the first sale, but the fact 
is that there was not a bid submitted at the first call. Mr. Barnes 
then insisted on a resubmission of the timber sale and tried to get 
the minimum requirement at about $1.50 per thousand, but the timber 
was offered at a minimum of $2 and at the second offer Mr. Herrick 
made the offer of $2.80 and contract was entered into with him. After 
the bid of Mr. Herrick was submitted Mr. Barnes used ever bit of 
influence he had to prevent the sale at this price and virtually de- 
manded that the sale be to interests, represented by him, at a much 
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lower 


lower figure, ince the sale Mr. Barnes has used every effort to 


hinder the operations of Mr. Herrick and to embarrass the Forestry 
Service and the Chief Forester. We recite this to show that any 
statement made by Mr. Barnes may be influenced by his personal 
interests and should be accepted with caution. 

Since the sale Mr. Herrick has built and conditioned the 81 miles 
of railroad from Crane to Burns and this section has been turned 
over to the Union Pacific and daily train service is being operated 
into Burns, 

In addition to that section, Mr. Herrick has completed the 50 miles 
of grade over the mountains from Burns to Seneca, ties are dis- 
tributed along the entire route, 40 miles of steel has been laid, and 
the steel crew is now laying from 3,000 to 4,000 feet a day. Only 
a severe storm will delay steel laying over 15 days. This is not a: 


logging line but a standard 14 to 18 foot grade with heavy steel, „1/445 


substantial and numerous sidings. 

It is charged that the Forestry Service has authorized striking from 
the Herrick contract a provision that the Seneca-Burns Railroad should 
be operated as a common carrier, This is the charge that has aroused 
the citizens of Grant County; and if true, they would have just cause 
for complaint, and we would join with them in protest. However, we 
are not able to find any fact in support of this charge. Mr. Herrick 
caused this part of his operation to be incorporated at The Malheur 
Railroad Co. under the laws of Oregon as a common carrier. He has 
condemned right of way in Harney and Grant Counties as a common 
carrier and has also secured rights of way*over Government land and 
forest reserve as a common carrier. This action alone, independent of 
any contract with the Forest Service, would establish the line as a 
common carrier. Nor could any act short of an act of Congress, to- 
gether with an act of the Oregon Legislature, relieve him of this status 
as a common carrier when his line is completed. We also find that he 
is reporting to the public-service commission of Oregon as a common 
carrier. 

An examination of the financial records of Fred Herrick Lumber Co. 
in Burns discloses that exclusive of the line from Crane to Burns they 
have expended to January 1, 1927, $1,313,000. 

The charge has been made through the press “that up to December 
19, 1926, no work had been done on the sawmill.” This may be “ split- 
ting hairs ” to obtain a distinction, so permit us to recite the facts and 
conditions. 

The site selected for the sawmill is approximately 214 miles south 
of Burns. The plans for the mill call for a log pond of approximately 
40 acres to impound the waters of a warm spring at the site, the con- 
struction of a reinforced-concrete boiler house and also power plant, the 
mill to be of steel construction, with machinery electrically driven. The 
dike creating the log pond has been completed and tested. The rein- 
forced-concrete power plant and boiler house were under construction, 
floor and walls poured to within a few feet of the top when subzero 
weather closed down the work about December 12. Since that time 
weather conditions have not been favorable for resumption of work at 
the mill site, As to the sawmill proper, as distinguished from its power 
plant, there has been no work done. The mill site and log pond involved 
a change of approximately 2% miles of the graded and partly graveled 
section of the Central Oregon Highway, and this change has also been 
completed by Mr. Herrick. The financial records show that on this 
work at the mill site there has been expended some $74,119 to Janu- 
ary 1. 

We have been disappointed that the Herrick project has not been com- 
pleted before this; however, the unfavorable lumber market of the past 
three years and the judicious expenditure of such a large sum in develop- 
ment are elements that undoubtedly have influenced the slow deveclop- 
ment of the project. We feel, however, that with the present invest- 
ment in the project that Mr. Herrick can not permit the construction 
to drag and that it is his desire as well as to his interest to complete 
the plant this year. We feel that he is entitled to reasonable extensions 
to permit an early completion. 

Another element in this controversy that prompts us to make this 
lengthy explanation is that we understand that Mr. Herrick is now 
preparing to float a bond issue to complete the project. Naturally, any 
action like a congressional investigation will have an unfavorable effect 
on such an issue, as it would create uncertainty in the minds of the 
investing public. This would be immediately reflected in local im- 
provements at Burns and along the line of the railway, where interests 
are investing on the promise of an early construction of the Herrick 
project. 

The Oregon Legislature has adopted some kind of a memorial asking 
congressional investigation of this project. This measure was put 
over by an active lobby from Grant County without anyone in Harney 
County being given an opportunity to be heard. We have not been 
able to secure the text of the memorial, and our only information is 
taken from the Portland papers. We do not criticize such measure, 
for we do not know that it deserves it, except that legislation without 
a hearing from all interests affected may be viewed with suspicion. 

If a congressional investigation of this transaction could be disposed 
of within a few days and the blame placed where it belongs for this 
activity, we would have not the slightest objection; but we fear that 
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such an investigation would involve the entire administration policies 
of the Forestry Service, grazing fees, etc., and be long drawn out, and 
this community would suffer. 
Thanking you for your consideration, we remain, 
Respectfully yours, 
R. J. WILLIAMS, 
County Judge. 
G. N. JAMIESON, 
Mayor. 
L. E. HIBBARD, 
President Commercial Club. 


—— 


BURNS, OREG., January 28, 1927. 


.CHARLES L. MCNARyY, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 


iS dl Officials and citizens of Harney County strongly urge your investi- 
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gation of facts before taking any action on Barnes demand for congres- 
sional investigation Herrick timber sale. 

Memorial passed Oregon Legislature without time for us to present 
facts. Action does not meet our approval. 

Charges that work has stopped on railroad, that no work has been 
done on sawmill, that common-carrier provision for railroad Burns to 
Seneca has been deleted from contract are false. 

Believe this move fostered to impair Herrick ability to finance, 

Urge you to use caution. Letter explanation follows. 

e R. J. WILLIAMS, 
County Judge. 
G. N. JAMIESON, 
Mayor. 
L. E. HIBBARD, 
President Commercial Club. 


BOULDER DAM PROJECT 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp at this point an editorial from the 
Christian Science Monitor of February 2, 1927, entitled “ Status 
Xf the Boulder Dam project.” 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The editorial is as follows: 


STATUS OF THE BOULDER DAM PROJECT 


Several more or less powerful influences have combined to render 
uncertain the possibility of the enactment at the present session of 
Congress of the pending S~ing-Johnson bill providing for the develop- 
ment of the vast Government power and irrigation project at Boulder, 
on the Colorado River. Denunciation of the compact entered into 
among the several States constituting the drainage area which forms 
the river and the States through which fhe river runs, by some of the 
contracting parties, has made somewhat more difficult the problem of 
adjusting differences regarding benefits than was the case when Ari- 
zona, of all the States affected, was the only dissenter. But these new 
difficulties probably will not stand long in the way. It is a foregone 
conclusion, in the opinion of western Senators and Representatives, 
that the benefits which will be derived from the project are so apparent 
that public sentiment is gradually solidifying behind the plan. 

Newspaper offices throughout the country have been flooded, meta- 
phorically, in recent weeks with carefully prepared literature distributed 
by corporate interests which see, evidently, a prospect of more thorough 
Federal control and regulation of the Boulder dam project than has 
heretofore been attempted in fixing the rates and determining the basic 
values of similar utilities elsewhere. The comprehensive dual feature 
of the Colorado River improvement plan contemplates the utilization of 
a valuable natural resource for public and semipublic uses. There is to 
be monopolized and either publicly or privately controlled, as in hun- 
dreds of similar cases where less extensive resources are concerned, 
properties in which the people of the entire Nation are possessed of 
an undivided inalienable interest. But this particular project is of 
such magnitude and involves the rights and privileges of so many 
people that there has been no thought of granting to a private corpora- 
tion, no matter what the influences behind it, absolute control over it. 

The interesting fact is made to appear, however, that in the distribu- 
tion of the hydroelectric power which will be one of the products of 
the plant which it is proposed to establish, leases may be made to pri- 
vate concerns now or later to be organized to carry on the sale to 
industries and individuals. No doubt it is realized that when the time 
comes for State and interstate commissions to fix the rates to be 
charged by these distributors, the basis upon which they are determined 
will be arrived at after a thorough survey of all surrounding and con- 
tributing conditions. Quite properly, it would seem, these commissions 
should take into account the fact that in the production of hydroelec- 
tric power the property of the people is being used, and that the crea- 
tiou of a natural monopoly does not give by right the privilege of 
penalizing the public for its use. 

Public interest has been aroused in this phase of the matter by the 
recent decision of the United States Supreme Court in what is known 
as the Indianapolis Water Power case. In that decision there was 
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emphasized, perhaps more clearly than heretofore, the tendency of all 
courts to permit reasonable promotion profits, reproduction costs, going 
valucs, and other elements, to be reckoned into what becomes, for rate- 
making purposes, legitimate investment costs. It will be a wise pre- 
caution that precludes, in the completed Boulder dam project, the 
possibility of passing on to the public, if it should be decided to grant 
long leases on the property, this questionable burden. In that case, 
as in countless others where a natural right has been monopolized, the 


inalienable sovereignty of the people should definitely be protected and 
safeguarded, 


PROPOSED FARM LEGISLATION 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a letter from former Senator 
Rebecca Latimer Felton, of Georgia, with reference to farm 
legislation and with particular reference to the measure of the 
senior Senator from South Dakota [Mr, NORBECK |. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The letter is as follows: 


CARTERSVILLE, GA., January 29, 1927. 
Hon. Senator GEORGE. 

My DEAR SIR: In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of January 27 I read 
the following: 

“ Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, there is not any general prosperity in 
Georgia. If I were to stand here and make the statement that there is 
prosperity among about 85 per cent of our population—85 per cent or 
thereabouts of our population being rural—I would not be worthy of 
my place on this fioor. I do not like to parade the poverty of my 
people, and for that reason I have seldom taken occasion to speak of it, 
but there is no prosperity on the farm in my State. Not only is there 
no prosperity there, but there has not been an hour since 1914 when 
conditions were as bad as they are at this moment. We have never 
faced such conditions. There is statistical prosperity; there large cor- 
porations are prosperous—and they make up the totals—but the people 
as a whole are not prosperous, at least they are not prosperous in every 
section of the country. They are not prosperous on the southern cotton 
farms; they are not prosperous on the farms in the Southwest. Other 
Senators may speak for their particular sections,” 

This statement of yours is a very conservative one. During 1925 we 
had a drought that killed all growing crops where I live. There was but 
little cotton gathered and food crops were even more disastrous. Next 
to nothing was made in 1926. 

To begin a crop on my farm I was obliged to stand security on the 
fertilizer—as the landlord. The fertilizer people understood the help- 
lessness of the tenant class and took no chances. 

May I tell what I experienced to you, and will you inform the Senate, 
that my own case is similar to that of scores of farmers in northwest 
Georgia? To begin the 1926 crop I became responsible to the fertilizer 
people for 15 tons of 9-3-3, and have had to pay the same without 
receiving a single dollar from those who owe me on their signed notes, 
between $550 and $600. A few bales of rent cotton did not pay my 
taxes, amounting to $450. These tenants were furnished houses, gar- 
dens, pastures, and firewood, and the loss in firewood is heavy. 

The cotton crop was fine until the flea pest and army worm attacked 
the squares and the young bolls literally were destroyed. I had also 
been compelled to furnish foodstuffs for some plow mules yet unpaid. 
Yesterday one of my colored tenants came to tell me that negro labor 
has about played out. They are rushing to towns to get a job because 
they have made nothing to sell in two years and must live by some 
means, 

A conflagration could hardly have served us worse, and my farm of 
between 600 and 700 acres has not given me enough to feed and nourish 
me at nearly 92 years of age. There is nobody inclined to farm under 
such conditions, as you see. 

There is not a spare dollar to advance with such experiences. Tens 
of thousands of acres will lie idle in Georgia because nobody can con- 
tinue to advance money, as you see. 

These stricken ones are met at every turn with 
acreage.” My dear sir, that is superfluous advice. That admonition 
falis on deaf ears. The acreage is already cut to the bone. Only the 
speculators have had a joy ride in 1926. The price of cotton went to 
nearly zero. The average is cut. Some months ago the sugar dealers 
in Cuba underwent a panic and the reserve bank in Atlanta shipped 
United States currency by the trainload to stabilize sugar. 

In Georgia we see and deplore the difference. We only ask for a loan 
of a few hundred dollars on farms like mine to get food for man and 
beast and a chance to satisfy the Fertilizer Trust. Why not? 

All last year I hoped something would materialize to assist those who 
are willing to work in rural sections in northwest Georgia. The 
drought condition made wreckage inevitable, inscrutable, providential. 

No man cared to help us, and we began the 1926 crop, like drowning 
sailors struggling to reach the shore, only to survive. 

And no man seems to care whether this section of Georgia is filled 
with abandoned farms. Money is liberally voted for all surts of enter- 


“cut down the 
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prises, but the poor tenants can go to the “damnation bow-wows,” and 
the landlords may be sold out by the sheriff, and who cares? 1 predict 


that Goorgla lands will ba gobbled up at zero prices by great land 
owners, as once in England, and the farm owners can die in poverty be- 
fore the lawmuking power of the United States can care to investigate 
their present condition. 

They sent $10,000,000 to Tokyo, Japan, after a conflagration. The 
strong box of the Nation is packed full of the taxpayers’ money, and we 
in the northwest Georgia are, through no fault of our own, begging for 
the loan of a little money to secure food and clothing and enough help 
to start a crop in 1927, with no attention or concern or pity or remcm- 
brance that this delay will ruin the landlords after the tenants are 
obliged to go elsewhere to get relief. 

I haye lived in Cherokee, Ga., nearly 74 years. I lived through the 
Civil War and saw the poor old South in poverty, but the present con- 
dition is worse than that. My dear Senutor, will you allow me to tell 
them this true story? 

Respectfully, 
REBECCA LATIMER FELTON. 


DESIGNS FOR AIRCRAFT 


Mr. BINGHAM. I am directed by the Committee on Military 
Affairs to report back favorably without amendment the bill 
(S. 5402) to amend the act entitled “An act to provide more 
effectively for the national defense by increasing the efficiency 
of Air Corps of the Army of the United States, and for other 
purposes,” approved July 2, 1926, 

The bill is designed to correct an apparent error in the law 
regarding aviation which we passed last year. I ask unani- 
mous consent for its immediate consideration. 

In the aircraft act of last year we created a design board 
to consist of three Assistant Secretaries, and we directed them 
to act upon designs for aircraft upon the recommendation of 
the aeronautic committee of experts. The Judge Advocates 
General of the Army and Navy, however, have ruled that the 
law as it reads does not mean exactly what we intended it to 
mean. The bill is brief and has been drawn to correct that 
situation so as to make the language more specific. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I think I shall object to 
the immediate consideration of the bill, because this morning 
under the unanimous-consent agreement the tax reduction reso- 
lution comes up, and the bill just reported by the Senator from 
Connecticut might lead to some discussion and occupy consid- 
erable time. 

Mr. BINGHAM. If it shall lead to discussion, I shall with- 
draw it immediately. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I understand that the bill is 
merely intended to make clear the meaning of language that 
was incorporated in the law enacted last year? 

Mr. BINGHAM. The Senator from Arkansas is correct. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. And that by some construc- 
tion placed by the Judge Advocate General upon that law the 
purpose of the Congress is not to be effected without this pro- 
posed change? 

Mr. BINGHAM. That is correct, Mr. President. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the consid- 
eration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the second sentence of subdivision (r) of 
section 10 of the act entitled “An act to provide more effectively for 
the national defense by increasing the efficiency of the Air Corps of 
the Army of the United States, and for other purposes,” approved July 
2, 1926, is amended so as to compose three sentences to read as follows: 

“Any individual, firm, or corporation may submit to the board for its 
action any design, whether patented or unpatented, for aircraft, aircraft 
parts, or aeronautical accessories. The board shall refer any design 
so submitted to the National Advisory Committee for Acronautics for 
its recommendation. If and when the committee makes a favorable 
recommendation to the board in respect of the design, the board shall 
then proceed to determine whether the use of the design by the Govern- 
ment is desirable or necessary and evaluate the design and fix its worth 
to the United States in an amount not to exceed $75,000.” 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 


dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


CLAIMS OF THE SHOSHONE TRIBE OF INDIANS 


Mr. KENDRICK. From the Committee on Indian Affairs I 
report back without amendment the bill (S. 5523) authorizing 
the Shoshone Tribe of Indians of the Wind River Reservation 


in Wyoming to submit claims to the Court of Claims, and I 
submit a report (No. 13889) thereon. I ask unanimous consent 


that the report of the committee may be printed in the RECORD: 


There being no objection, the report was ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


[Calendar No. 1410; S. Rept. No. 1389; 69th Cong., 2d sess.] 


AUTHORIZING THE SHOSHONE TRIBE OF INDIANS OF THE WIND RIVER 
RESERVATION IN WYOMING TO SUBMIT CLAIMS TO THE COURT OF 
CLAIMS 


Mr. KENDRICK, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, submitted the 
following report to accompany S. 5523: od 

The Committee on Indian Affairs, to whom was referred the bill, 33 
(S. 5528) authorizing the Shoshone Tribe of Indians of the Wind, °° 
River Reservation in Wyoming to submit claims to the Court of Claims, . `< 
having considered the same, report favorably thereon with the recom- va 
mendation that the bill do pass without amendment. 

The bill is a redraft of S. 2801, which passed both Houses of Con- 
gress, but was vetoed by the President on January 28 last, because of 
the provision therein for the payment of interest from the date of 
origin of the claim. In his message the President stated should the 
item of interest be eliminated, he could see no reason why the bill 
should not be approved. This bill was redrafted to correct the objec- 
tion of the President and is identical with S$. 2301 except for the in- 
terest provision. 

The President’s message, which is Senate Document No. 199, Sixty- 
ninth Congress, second session, is attached hereto and made a part of 
this report. 


[S. Doe. No. 199, 69th Cong., 2d sess.] 


VETO MESSAGE RELATING TO THE ACT AUTHORIZING THE SHOSHONE TRIBD 
OF INDIANS OF THE WIND RIVER RESERVATION IN WYOMING TO SUBMIT 
CLAIMS TO THE COURT OF CLAIMS 


Message from the President of the United States returning without 
approval the bill (2801) authorizing the Shoshone Tribe of Indians 
of the Wind River Reservation in Wyoming to submit claims to the 
Court of Claims 


To the Senate: 

I am returning herewith Senate bill 2301, “An act authorizing the 
Shoshone Tribe of Indians of the Wind River Reservation in Wyoming 
to submit claims to the Court of Claims,” without my approval. 

The Fort Bridger treaty of July 3, 1868 (15 Stat. 673), set aside a 
reservation for the Shoshone Indians and for such other tribes as the 
Shoshones might “admit amongst them,” but also provided that no 
cession of any portion of the reservation should be valid unless a treaty 
for the purpose should be signed by a majority of the male adult 
Indians of the Shoshone Tribe. Afterwards the northern band of 
Arapaho Indians were located on the Shoshone Reservation. 

The Shoshone Indians claim that a majority of the male adult Sho- 
shones did not sign a treaty agreeing to the cession to the Arapahoes 
of a portion of the reservation; that the consent, if any, given by the 
Shoshones to the location of the Arapahoes on the reservation was for 
temporary occupancy only; and that the Shoshones have from time to 
time asserted that they should be compensated for the land occupied 


: by the Arapahoes, 


It might be fair to say that these contentions may be disposed of, it 
seems to me, by the fact that in 1896 and 1904 reservation lands were 
ceded by agreements signed by both the Shoshones and the Arapzhoes 
which provided that the moneys received therefor should be divided 
between the Shoshones and the Arapahoes. Congress ratified these 
ag@eements and they were carried into effect. Still, this objection might 
not be fatal. 

But aside from the question of the merit of the claim the enrolled 
bill is objectionable because of the provision for the payment of interest 
from the date of origin of the claim. It had never been Government 
policy, prior to the Crow Indian jurisdictional act of July 3, 1926, to 
provide for the payment of interest from the date of origin of a claim. 
I am now satisfied that further departure from our former policy would 
be unjustified. It seems to me unreasonable to expect that the Govern- 
ment should be charged with interest from the dates of origin of such 
ancicnt claims. The amount of the interest under the enrolled bill is 
several times greater than the amount of the principal. Such an 
interest policy would inevitably mean that issues supposed to have been 
pliced in the way of fair determination by jurisdictional acts of the 
past will come forward again for additional interest settlements far 
exceeding the amounts of the original claims. Should the item of 
interest be eliminated, I can now see no reason why the bill should not 
be approved. But if interest is to be allowed on this claim it will cer- 
tainly result in an effort to reopen an endless number of claims which 
have already been settled. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, January 28, 1927. 
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IS. 2801, Sixty-ninth Congress of the United States of America: At 
the second session, begun and held at the city of Washington on 
Monday, the 6th day of December, 1926.] 


An act authorizing the Shoshone Tribe of Indians of the Wind River 
Reservation in Wyoming to submit claims to the Court of Claims 


Be it enacted, etc., That jurisdiction be, and is hereby, conferred upon 
the Court of Claims, with right of appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
United States by either party, notwithstanding the lapse of time or 
statutes of limitation, to hear, examine, adjudicate, and render judg- 
ment in any and all legal and equitable claims which the Shoshone 
Tribe of Indians of the Wind River Reservation in the State of Wyo- 
~~ ming may have against the United States arising under or growing out 
#= ‘of the treaty of July 3, 1868 (15 Stat. p. 678), or arising under or 
=... Browing out of any subsequent treaty or agreement between said Sho- 


ae shone Tribe of Indians and the United States or any subsequent act of 
bi ST Congress affecting said tribe, which claims have not heretofore been 
“determined and adjudicated upon their merits by the Court of Claims 
SIF ‘or the Supreme Court of the United States. 

` Sec, 2. The claims of said tribe shall be presented by petition, sub- 
ject, however, to amendment at any time. The suit under this act 
shall be instituted or petition filed in the Court of Claims within three 
years from the date of approval of this act. Such suit shall make the 
Shoshone Tribe of Indians of the Wind River Reservation in Wyoming 
party plaintiff and the United States party defendant. The petition 
shall be verified upon information and belief by the attorney or attor- 
neys employed by said tribe to prosecute said claims under contract 
approved by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the Secretary of 
the Interior. Letters, papers, documents, and public records, or certified 
copies thereof, bearing upon the claims presented, may be used in evi- 
dence, and the departments of Government shall give the attorney of 
said tribe access to any such letters, papers, documents, or public rec- 
ords, and shall furnish certified copies of such thereof as may be deemed 
material. 

Sec. 3. In said suit the court shall also hear, examine, and adjudicate 
any claims which the United States may have against said tribe, but 
any payment including gratuities which the United States may have 
made to said tribe shall not operate as an estoppel, but may be pleaded 
as an offset in such suit: Provided, however, That the United States 
may interpose to such suit or action any and all pleas of defense, 
affirmative and negative, legal and equitable, which it may have thereto 
not herein specifically barred by the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 4. If it be determined by the court that the United States, in 
violation of the terms and provisions of any law, treaty, or agreement, 
has appropriated or disposed of any lands, money, or other property 
belonging to the Indians, damages therefor shall be confined to the 
value of the money, lands, or other property at the time of such ap- 
propriation or disposal, together with interest thereon at 5 per cent 
per annum from the date thereof; and with reference to all claims 
which may be the subject matter of the suits herein authorized, the 
decree of the court shall be in full settlement of all damages, if any, 
committed by the Government of the United States and shall annul 
and cancel all claim, right, and title of the said Shoshone Indians 
in and to such money, lands, or other property. 

Sec. 5. Upon final determination of such suit or suits the Court of 
Claims shall have jurisdiction to fix and determine a reasonable fee, 
not to exceed 10 per cent of the recovery, together with all necessary 
and proper expenses incurred in preparation and prosecution of the 
suit, to be paid to the attorneys employed by said Shoshone Tribe of 
Indians, and the same shall be included in the decree and shall be 
paid out of any sum or sums found to be due said tribe. 

Sec. 6. The Court of Claims shall have full authority by proper 
orders and process to bring in and make parties to said suit any or all 
persons deemed by it necessary or proper to the final determination 
of the matters in controversy. 

Sec. 7. A copy of the petition in such suit shall be served upon the 
Attorney General of the United States, and he, or some attorney from 
the Department of Justice to be designated by him, is hereby directed 
to appear and defend the interests of the United States. 

Sec. 8. All amounts which may be found due and recovered for said 
tribe under the provisions of this act, less attorneys’ fees and expenses, 
shall be deposited in the Treasury of the United States to the credit 
of said tribe and shall draw interest at the rate of 4 per cent per 
annum from the date of the judgment or decree. 

NICHOLAS LONGWORTH, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
CHARLES G. DAWES, 
Vice President of the United States and 
President of the Senate. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to which was referred the bill (S. 5213) for the relief of 
the Lucy Webb Hayes National Training School for Deacon- 
esses and Missionaries, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 1390) thereon. 
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Mr. LENROOT., from the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 18481) au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to accept title for post- 
office site at Olyphant, Pa., with mineral reservations, reported 
it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 1391) 
thereon. 

Mr. ODDIE, from the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, to which were referred the following bills, reported 
them each without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 4530) amending sections 11 and 21 of the Federal 
highway act, approved November 9, 1921, amending paragraph 
4, section 4, of the uct entitled “An act making appropriations 
for the Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1923, and for other purposes,” prescribing limitations on 
the payment of Federal funds in the construction of highways, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 1392) ; and 

A bill (S. 4602) to amend the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide that the United States shall aid the States in the con- 
struction of rural post roads, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved July 11, 1916, as amended and supplemented, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 1393). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and. referred as follows: 

By Mr. GEORGE: 

A bill (S. 5582) for the taking of testimony in actions at 
common law and in equity in the United States courts; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 5 

A bill (S. 5583) to authorize the reappointment of George 
Edwin Penton as second lieutenant in the United States Army ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LENROOT: 

A bill (S. 5584) for the relief of the Milwaukee Tanning & 
Clothing Co., a corporation ; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. GLASS: | 

A bill (S. 5585) to extend the time for construction of a 
bridge across the southern branch of the Elizabeth River, near 
the cities of Norfolk and Portsmouth, in the county of Norfolk, 
State of Virginia; to the Committee on Commerce. 


A bill (S. 5586) for the relief of Carl Halla; to the Committee 
on Claims. 


By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 5587) granting an increase of pension to Emily 
Browning (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GOFF: 

A bill (S. 5588) granting the consent of Congress to the Big 
Sandy & Cumberland Railroad Co. to construct and maintain 
and operate a bridge across the Tug Fork of Big Sandy River 
at Devon, Mingo County, W. Va.; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

By Mr. NEELY: i 

A bill (S. 5589) to authorize a reward for the discovery of a 
successful cure for cancer, and to create a commission to inquire 
into and ascertain the success of such cure; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 5590) for the relief of George H. Koerner; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 5591) granting an increase of pension to Annie E. 
Johnson ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

A bill (S. 5592) to provide for cooperation by the Smithsonian 
Institution with State, educational, and scientific organizations 
in the United States for continuing ethnological researches on 
the American Indians; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

A bill (S. 5593) for the relief of Walter W. Price; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. BRUCE: 

A bill (S. 5594) granting six months’ pay to Maria J. Mc- 
Shane (with an accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 5595) relating to assuring compensation for acci- 
dental injuries or death of employees in certain occupations in 
the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. GERRY (for Mr. UNpDERWoop): 

A bill (S. 5596) granting the consent of Congress to Dauphin 
Island Railway & Harbor Co., its successors and assigns, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a railroad bridge and ap- 
proaches thereto and/or a toll bridge across the water between 
the mainland at or near Cedar Point and Dauphin Island; to 
the Committee on Commerce. 
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AMENDMENTS TO SECOND DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. PHIPPS submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the second deficiency appropriation bill for the 
fiscal year 1927, which was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed, as follows: 


At the proper place in the bill insert: 

“For development of oil shale, including mining and transportation 
of shale, operation, repairs, and alteration of plant, the maintenance 
and repair of necessary camp buildings and appurtenances thereto, and 
the operation and maintenance of experimental refinery, and for all 
necessary expenses incident thereto, including clerical and technical 
assistance, $75,000, of which amount- not to exceed $7,500 may be 
expended for personal services in the District of Columbia.” 


Mr. WILLIS submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the second deficiency appropriation bill for the 
fiscal year 1927, which was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed, as follows: 


At the proper place in the bill insert: 

“ Not to exceed $4,000 for the purchase of a picture of the late Presi- 
dent Warren G. Harding for the White House, selection to be made 
under the direction of the Library Committees of the Senate and House 
and with the approval of the Fine Arts Commission.” 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed to the 
amendment of the Senate to each of the following bills: 

H. R. 4502. An act declaring pistols, revolvers, and other fire- 
arms capable of being concealed on the person nonmailable, and 
providing penalty; and 

Li. R. 7776. An act for the reimbursement of Emma Pulliam. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the bill (H. R. 16462) making appro- 
priations to supply urgent deficiencies in certain appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and prior fiscal years, 
and to provide urgent supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 380, 1927, and for other purposes; that the 
House had receded from its disagreement to the amendments of 
the Senate to the said bill Nos. 4 and 7 and concurred therein ; 
that the House had insisted on its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate Nos: 8, 9, and 10, requested a further con- 
ference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. Woop, Mr. CRAMTON, and Mr. 
BYRNS were appointed managers on the part of the House at the 
further conference. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


The message further announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bilis and joint resolu- 
tions, and they were thereupon signed by the Vice President : 

H. R. 2994. An act for the relief of Harry J. Dabel; 

H. R. 5085. An act to remove the charge of desertion from 
and correct the naval record of Louis Nemec, otherwise known 
as Louis Nemeck ; 

H. R. 5243. An act to promote the mining of potash on the 
public domain ; 

H. R. 5486. An act for the relief of Levi Wright; 

H. R. 7849. An act for the relief of Ella Miller; 

H. R. 8923. An act for the relief of Sheffield Co., a corpora- 
tion of Americus, Ga.; 

H. R. 9919. An act for the relief of Stanton & Jones; 

H. R. 10082. An act to permit construction, maintenance, and 
use of certain pipe lines for petroleum and its products; 

H. R. 10901. An act to authorize the incorporated town of 
Wrangell, Alaska, to issue bonds in any sum not exceeding 
$50,000 for the purpose of constructing and equipping a public- 
school building in the town of Wrangell, Alaska; 

H. R. 11139. An act for the relief of Celestina Mateos; 

H. R. 11586. An act for the relief of Fannie B. Armstrong; 

H. R. 11259. An act to reimburse or compensate James E. 
Parker for money, clothing, and other property misplaced or 
appropriated by United States authorities during the World 
War; 

H. R. 12109. An act to amend section 115b of subchapter 3 of 
chapter 1 of the District of Columbia Code; 

H. R. 12110. An act to amend section 1135, chapter 31, of the 
District of Columbia Code; 

H. R. 12952. An act to authorize the village of Decatur, in 
the State of Nebraska, to construct a bridge across the Missouri 
River between the States of Nebraska and lowa; 

H. R. 13451. An act to increase the pensions of certain maimed 
veterans who have lost limbs or n totally disabled 
the same, in line of duty, in llitary or naval service of 
the United States; aud to amend section 4788 of the Revised 


Statutes of the United States by increasing the rates therein 
for artificial limbs; 

H. R. 18458. An act to amend the act providing additional aid 
for the American Printing House for the Blind; 

H. R. 14250. An act to authorize reimposition and extension 
of the trust period on lands held for the use and benefit of the 
Capitan Grande Band of Indians in California ; 

H. J. Res. 53. Joint resolution to amend an act entitled “An 
act granting pensious and increase of pensions to certain sol- 
diers and sailors of the Civil War, and certain widows and de- 
pendent children of soldiers and sailors of said war,” approved 
December 23, 1924; and 

H. J. Res. 100. Joint resolution to authorize the Secretary of 
War to expend not to exceed $125,000 for the protection of 
Government property adjacent to Lowell Creek, Alaska. 


GROWTH OF COTTON IN TEXAS 


Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President, for two or three years the 
Dallas News, one of the greatest newspapers published in the 
United States, has been conducting a campaign under the slogan 
“More cotton on fewer acres,’ which has been directly in 
charge of Victor H. Schoffelmayer, agricultural editor of this 
great paper. It is proposed to bring about a more intensive 
cultivation of cotton and thereby reduce the cost of production, 
and at the same time release land that had been planted to 
cotton, so that the released land can be planted to feed stuff. 

Selling cotton for 11 to 12 cents a pound requires a minimum 
yield of one bale an acre. The South’s average per acre yield 
of cotton for 10 years is 165 pounds, or a fourth of a bale, 
which manifestly is far below the yield required to pay cost of 
production, which averages about 18 to 20 cents a pound. 
Higher yields per acre are essential to larger profits. There is 
no danger of increasing production along this line, because 
intensive farming means reduced acreage and larger yields to 
make greater profits. 

The Dallas News, through Mr. Schoffelmayer, made a most 
accurate investigation into the cost of the production of cotton 
and found that it cost an average of 18 cents per pound to 
produce cotton in the State of Texas. Accordingly the News 
offered a very attractive prize to the lady who could produce 
the most cotton on 1 acre of land at the least possible cost, 


the most cotton on 5 acres of land at the least cost. 

In the gallery of the Senate at this moment is Miss Elga 
Daniels, of Nacogdoches, Tex., who won the first prize in the 
contest for ladies. She produced two and one-half bales of cot- 
ton on 1 acre of land at a cost of 6 cents per pound. By her 
side sits Mr. Mont Adams, of Tyler, Tex., my old home, who won 
the first prize in the contest for gentlemen. Mr. Adams pro- 
duced 16 bales of cotton on 5 acres of land at a cost of 5 cents 
per pound. 

Mr. President, these accomplishments show that the cost of 
producing this great staple crop of the South can be greatly 
reduced when the plan of intensive cultivation is applied. Texas 
is proud of Miss Daniels and Mr. Adams. I considered it a 
great honor to pay them the recognition to which they are 
entitled. 

TAX REDUCTION 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning business is closed. The 
Chair lays before the Senate Senate Resolution 366, which will 
be read by the clerk. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 366) submitted 
by Mr. HARRISON January 28, 1927, as follows: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate that permanent tax legis- 
lation should be enacted during the present session of the Congress 
providing for tax ređuction sufficient to absorb the surplus in the 
Treasury resulting from revenue received under the tax laws now in 
force. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. GILLETT rose. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I wish to offer an amendment 
to the joint resolution, a copy of which I have only just now 
before me. I understand the Senator from Massachusetts de- 
sires to address the Senate on the resolution. If he wishes to 
speak now, I will prepare my amendment while he is doing so. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. President, I wish to say a few words on 
this resolution. It seems to me it is a palpable and barefaced 
attempt on the part of the Senator from Mississippi to transfer 
to himself and his party associates some of the popularity 
which has accrued to the present administration by the tax 
reductions which it has been able to effectuate. Those tax 
reductions were brought about by stringent economies, and yet 
we have never heard of any praise of those economies from 
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those who now advocate the pending resolution, although such 
economies were the only means by which the tax reductions 
became possible. 

Of course, the suggestion contained in the resolution is not 
even original here. The very same gesture was made in the 
House of Representatives by the ranking minority member of 
the Ways and Means Committee there. It was made strenu- 
ously and vigorously, but. it failed there, which was the only 
place where it could have any effect. Therefore, we all now 

ian know that it here is merely a gesture. 
: Even if we unanimously favored it, it would not be possible 
., to enact a general tax reduction bill at this time, with the 
calendar crowded and only a few days remaining of the life 
-Jof this Congress. But even if it were possible, in my opinion, 
tit would not be wise. For the economy which the administra- 
% tion has practiced it has deserved the most praise, because it 
= requires courage and wisdom to effect economy. 
A distinguished English statesman once said, “If you want 
` to raise a certain cheer in the House of Commons make a 
oY panegyric on economy; if you want to bring about sure defeat 
propose a particular saving.” That is just as true here as 
it is in England. While everybody can praise economy, partic- 
ular saving nearly always treads on somebody's toes and causes 
unpopularity. So I think that the achievement for which this 
administration deserves the greatest praise and the greatest 
credit is that for years it has instigated and insisted upon 
particular saving at the cost in some quarters of unpopularity. 
As a result of that accomplishment it has been able to bring 
about tax reduction. Now our opponents, who never favored 
ra the particular saving, wish to gather for themselves its fruits. 
| I served for some years with a Member of the other House 
who said that his political program—I do not know whether he 
was humorous or whether he was sincere, but I suspect a mix- 
ture of both—was to vote against every tax and in favor of 
every appropriation. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator if 
he was not a Republican? 

Mr. GILLETT. He was. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. GILLETT. That was long before the present adminis- 
tration, and there are Members on both sides now who, judging 
from their votes, are actuated by that impulse. The difficulty 
is to find men who are willing to practice economy and who 
are not merely seeking the popular fruits of economy. 

The reason, in my mind, why we ought not to try to adopt 
the pending resolution, and why we ought not, if it were pos- 
sible, to pass a tax-reduction measure now, is that we do not 
know whether the present surplus is permanent or is tem- 
porary. We have for this year a large surplus, but what the 
surplus will be next year, if any, nobody can foretell. Less than 
a year ago we enacted a tax reduction law, the result of which 
nobody can as yet measure. From appearances up to date it 
looks as if the policy which the administration, against Demo- 
cratic opposition, so vigorously supported, of reducing the sur- 
taxes, was going to fulfill the prediction of the administration, 
and that, as so often happens in the levying of taxes, by re- 
ducing them, the revenue derived would be increased. Whether 
the tax-reduction measure which was last enacted will go as 
far in that direction, as was anticipated, nobody can predict, 
but the administration believed that by reducing taxes we would 
not greatly diminish, and might increase, the returns by caus- 
ing capital to be withdrawn from tax-exempt securities, and 
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thus stimulating the channels of trade and increasing the | 


prosperity of the country and its taxable income. 

We have been for a year at the very peak of prosperity. We 
all hope that it will continue, and the Senator from Missis- 
sippi pays a certain compliment to the administration by as- 
suming that it is going to continue for another year, I trust 
it wili, but, at the same time, we all know that business has 
its fluctuations; that it runs in cycles; that there can not be a 
continuous increase in prosperity, for finally production over- 
takes consumption, and there is a reaction. That condition may 
come at any time. It may come this year; it may come next 
year; nobody can foretell when it will come. We can only tell, 
judging by the past, that it is inevitable that it shall come at 
| some time. Therefore, when we have a tax bill on the statute 
books which has reduced the taxes and which has not as yet 
been in effect a year, it is reckless to assume that present 
prosperity is going to continue for two years, and, therefore, 
it would be improvident and unwise to pass as the pending 
resolution contemplates a permanent tax reduction law, be- 
cause of course if we should do that and a reaction should 
come next year, there would be only one remedy and that 
would be to impose greater taxes immediately. I know the 
Senator from Mississippi would not wish—he is too good a 
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patriot to wish—to have larger taxes imposed; but it might 
be a mitigating circumstance in his mind if that should become 
necessary just before a national election when his political 
opponents are in power. It is possible if the program proposed 
by this resolution should be followed that we would be faced 
with that necessity, and, therefore, it is not safe, and it is 
not wise, in my opinion, until we know what the permanent 
effect of the present tax law shall be, to try to reduce taxes 
again, with a certainty that when business recedes and the 
income from taxes diminishes we shall have to enact a law 
providing permanent tax increases. 

It is not as if we were wasting the money. The surplus 
which we are now accumulating is being applied to the reduc- 
tion of our national debt, the interest on which is the largest 
item of our national expenditures, and, therefore. the decrease 
of the debt is of itself equivalent to a reduction of taxes and is 
something which benefits the people. 

So, in my opinion, Mr. President, it is not safe at the present 
time to reduce taxes further. At any rate, it is impossible 
that the resolution should accomplish anything; it is a mere 
gesture, and, therefore. should not be adopted. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, if I thought the pending resolu- 
tion was a mere empty flourish, a mere insincere party maneu- 
ver, I should not give it my support. The Members of the 
Senate know that ever since I took my seat here I have been 
one of the most consistent and one of the firmest upholders of 
what has commonly come to be called the Mellon plan of income 
taxation. That plan was finally perfected and carried into 
effect, and, now that it has resulted in a large surplus, just as 
Mr. Mellon always anticipated that it would, with the applica- 
tion of proper principles of income taxation to our revenues, l 
think that the surplus ought to go to the taxpayers of the 
country, and first of all to the corporation taxpayers of the 
country. Everybody admits that the incidence of income taxa- 
tion falls too severely upon them; and I myself, as is doubtless 
true of every Member of this body, have received numbers of 
communications from corporations throughout the United States 
expressing the hope that we would at this session of Congress 
give them the relief to which they are justly entitled. 

It is not the Democrats who are engaged in party maneuver- 
ing, in making a party gesture, in fighting for prospective party 
advantage; it is the Republicans. The President himself has 
recommended that there should be a rebate or refund of income 
taxation this year. There seemed to be no article of his pro- 
gram upon which he was more bent; and yet here we have the 
suggestion that no Republican, at least in this body, should give 
his support to the resolution of the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. HARRISON]. 


The motive back of that is perfectly obvious.. The Republi- 
cans in this body are simply hoarding campaign material for 
the presidential campaign of 1928; that is all. Whether this 
country maintains its present prosperity or experiences adver- 
sity in the interim, when the time comes there will be a pro- 
posal made by the Republicans in this House or in the other 
House to reduce income taxation so as to get the benefit of the 
reduction in the ensuing presidential campaign. In my opinion, 
they would not be justly entitled to such benefit. The people 
of this country should have a reduction in taxation, especially 
as to the smaller corporations, and they should have it now, 
when no suspicion that the reduction was being made simply 
for political or campaign purposes could attach to the reduc- 
tion; and as for the idea that the time is too short within 
which to give this relief, I, for one, do not think that it is 
tenable. 

Everyone knows that the general principles of income taxa- 
tion have been exhaustively discussed in both Houses of Con- 
gress. There is no substantial difference of opinion left with 
respect to those principles; so, if there is any real inclination 
upon the part of the Republicans in the House and in the 
Senate to give the people of this country a reduction of taxa- 
tion at the present time, they could with our aid give it, and 
a bill could be framed providing for reduction and be put 
through the House and the Senate in the time that is left to 
us to legislate. 


I trust that I have some little reputation in this body for 
sincerity of conviction and purpose; and I hope nobody will 
believe that I am being influenced by mere partisan considera- 
tions or secondary considerations of any sort in espousing the 
cause of tax reduction at this time. But I, for one, am not 
willing, when we are ready with the concurrence of the Re- 
publicans presently to reduce taxation, to forego the credit 
that would justly attach to both Republicans and Democrats 
ff such a reduction we ted simply because the Repub- 
licans in this body and in kouse are desirous of having 
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another string to their campaign bow, so to speak, when 1928 
comes. 

Another thing I say, though with great respect to President 
Coolidge: The idea of his being robbed of any credit in con- 
nection with taxation is, in my judgment, a far-fetched idea. 
Personally, I could not conceive of a smaller form of petty 
larceny than that of robbing the President of any credit for 
the present system of income taxation which he helped so 
little to devise. We all know that recently he has scarcely 
made a recommendation of any kind to this body that has been 
accepted by his fellow Republicans here. Again and again, 
no more attention has been paid to his suggestions than if he 
had not been clothed with the power and dignity of his office 
at all. It seems to me that it is a commoner thing for his 
party associates in this body to disregard his recommendations 
than to heed them; and if he can derive any solace from that 
fact it must be in keeping with the famous lines that were 
once used about Charles II. 

You recollect that somebody—I think it was the Earl of 
Rochester—wrote— 


Here lies our sovereign lord the king, 
Whose word no man relies on; 

He never says a foolish thing 
Nor ever does a wise one. 


When these lines were reported to Charles II he wittily said, 
“That is true, because my words are my own and my acts are 
my ministers.” So I do not see any escape for the President 
except to say that he has given wise verbal counsel, but that 
his Republican associates in this body have not seen fit to pay 
any attention to them, and, therefore, that the responsibility 
for much legislation that deserves criticism should attach en- 
tirely to them and not to him. 

When we come to nominate a candidate for the Presidency, 
if I may make any reference at all to partisan considerations, 
we do not propose to be imposed on by any spurious, artificial 
credit that the Republicans may claim for themselves in har- 
mony with the remarks that have just been made by the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT]. I, for One, most sin- 
cerely trust, as a Member of this body, as a citizen, as a tax- 
payer, as an individual who thinks that in dealing with ques- 
tions of this kind party considerations should be altogether 
eschewed, that this resolution may meet with the approval of 
the Senate. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, in the message submitted 
by the President upon the convening of Congress last Decem- 
ber, the President expressed his views in regard to a tax reduc- 
tion. He states in that message that he does not believe that 
a permanent change in the nature of a reduction should be 
brought about, but that legislation should be enacted which 
would provide for temporary relief. I read on page 3, where 
the President states: 


As I do not think any change in the special taxes or any permanent 
reduction is practical, I therefore urge both parties of the House Ways 
and Means Committee to agree on a bill granting the temporary relief 
which I have indicated. Such a reduction would directly affect millions 
of taxpayers, release large sums for investment in new enterprise, 
stimulating industrial production and agricultural consumption, and 
indirectly benefiting every family in the whole country. 


The Chief Executive in this message gave expression to his 
views as to the method which he would have in bringing about 
a tax reduction, due to the large surplus which had been ac- 
cumulated. The resolution pending before the Senate gives 
each Senator in this body an opportunity to express his views 
and the views of the Senate upon the question of tax reduction. 
There is no question but that the situation which has arisen, 
due to the accumulation of a large surplus, justifies some de- 
gree of relief to the taxpayers of this country. The question 
involved, however, is the method which shall be followed and 
adopted, 

I think the Senate should go on record as favoring a tax 
reduction. Under the Constitution, of course, all revenue bills 
have to originate in the House. The people of this country, both 
the large and the small taxpayers, I think, feel that the cir- 
cumstances are such that we may bring about some tax reduc- 
tion. For the Senate to say, “ We will not pass a resolution 
of this character,” would indicate that we are unwilling to ex- 
press ourselves upon the subject. 

The argument has been made here that we may enact a law 
bringing about reductions and as a result there may be a deficit. 
The same argument was made when we were considering the 
tax bill in 1926. Well do I remember, when it was proposed 
by the ranking Democratic member [Mr. Stmmons] of the 
Finance Committee that the schedules of the so-called Mellon 
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plan, which had been submitted to Congress and passed almost 
in its original form by the House, could be reduced, that a 
hue and cry went up from the administration and from the 
Secretary of the Treasury that if the reductions that were pro- 
posed in the amendments which were then being offered by 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] should be- 
come the law there would be a deficit, and we would not have 
sufficient funds with which to run the Governmeit. 

A majority of the Senate, however, were not deterred by 
threats or predictions of this character. We proceeded, and a 
majority of the Senate reduced the schedule of rates in the 
main which were contained in the House bill; and even under 
those reduced rates we have accumulated something like three 
hundred and eighty-odd millions of surplus. So I do not think 
we should be deterred by a little intimation or a forecast that 
if we make a tax reduction we are going to have a deficit and 
bring about a deplorable condition in this country. 

When we revised the tax bill in 1924, I believe, we heard a 
similar argument. When it was proposed in 1924 that we 
should increase the exemption to the head of a family to $2,500, 
and that we should reduce proportionately the levy upon those 
of moderate incomes—say incomes running from five to fifty 
thousand dollars—it was suggested that if we made any such 
reductions as that we were absolutely going to force a deficit 
and that the Treasury would not have sufficient funds to meet 
the necessary expenses of the Government. 

Not heeding that kind of threats and warnings, however, a 
majority of the Congress went ahead and made those reduc- 
tions, and following up the act of 1924 we found we could make 
reductions again in 1926. 

All of the past experiences we have had in dealing with the 
tax question would indicate that we have a condition now 
which will justify a substantial tax reduction; and if that is 
true, why should not Congress act? Why should there not 
be introduced in the House, that being the body in which 
revenue bills must originate, and why should that body not pass 
and send to the Senate a tax bill bringing about a substantial 
reduction? 

I am heartily in favor of the Senate passing this resolution 
and going on record in favor of a substantial tax reduction. 
When this session shall come to an end Congress will not con- 
vene again, unless we happen to have an extra session of Con- 
gress, until next December, and then practically nothing will be 
done before the holidays. Then there will be talk about tax 
reduction in January, 1928, and along in January and February, 
1928, we will be met with the very argument that has been 
made now, that if we pass tax reduction legislation at that 
time and have it reach back to 1927 it will be retroactive, and 
that in its retroactive effect money will be refunded to cor- 
porations and to other taxpayers who have reimbursed them- 
selves for the money they paid in the way of taxes, and that 
therefore we would not reach back to the person who had really 
contributed the tax in the first instance. We would be con- 
fronted with that very argument in 1928. 

There is some merit, of course, in the argument. A great 
many of our taxes are imposed upon corporations, such as the 
automobile tax and other taxes. They, of course, pass the taxes 
on to the purchasers of the articles or the commodities in which 
they deal, and if we pass an act in 1928, which would apply to 
1927, the inevitable result would be that a great many taxpay- 
ers would be relieved of a tax which they had already levied 
and collected from the purchaser of the article or the commod- 
ity which they were disposing of, and that would run through a 
great many different lines of industry. So we would be con- 
fronted with that situation. 

I believe that with the surplus we have on hand, and consid- 
ering how the taxpayers of this country have been burdened 
with taxes from the war down to the present time, if we could 
possibly do so, we should afford them some relief. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, we are confronted with this 
resolution stating it as the sense of the Senate that there should 
be an immediate reduction in taxation, when it is absolutely 
known by everybody that it would be a physical impossibility 
to pass through both Houses of Congress a tax reduction bill in 
the closing hours of this session. No one will contend other- 
wise for a moment, for everybody knows that a tax reduction 
bill, which, under the Constitution, must originate in the House 
of Representatives, and over which the Senate has no jurisdic- 
tion until it has passed the House of Representatives, could 
not possibly become a law at this session. 

If there were any merit in the expression of the opinion of 
the Senate, it ought to have been given at the beginning of the 
session. It could bring no results now. It is a physical impos- 
sibility for it to bring any, and regardless of its merit, regard- 
less of the controversy as to whether we ought to reduce taxes 
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or not, we are asked to express our opinion at a time when it 
could have no possible effect upon anybody. 

I did not agree with the policy of President Coolidge that was 
enunciated in his message to Congress, or the one he announced 
to the people through the newspapers some time ago, as to bis 
method of reduction. He proposed to reduce taxes by a method 
of refunding. To my mind, that is perfectly illogical and con- 
trary to good business principles, and I myself can not see how 
any business man in the administration of the ordinary busi- 
ness affairs of life could have followed such a course. Rs 

We are presented here with this condition, that under existing 
law a surplus has been brought about through the collection 
of taxes. If a business man were in debt, and found at the 
close of the year that he had made more money than he had ex- 
pected to make, and had a surplus on hand, he would not hesi- 
tate a moment to apply that surplus upon his indebtedness, and 
thus reduce not only the principal but the interest as well. 

It has been said here on both sides of the Chamber that this 
is a matter of politics. I am not questioning the motive of any- 
one. I am not suggesting the idea that it would be improper 
for the Senate to express its opinion even now, although the 
result of such expression could bring nothing in the way of 
legislation at this late date. 

I have never been bothered very much about a surplus. It 
has seemed to me that it was not a bad thing to have a surplus 
when we are so deeply in debt, and if we have collected several 
hundred millions dollars more in the way of taxation than we 
need to operate the Government, we can easily apply the sur- 
plus upon the redemption of Liberty bonds, an indebtedness 
which sooner or later the people of this country must meet by 
taxation. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I suppose it is agreed upon all hands 
that it is easier to deal with a surplus than it is to deal with a 
deficit. I fully agree with the sentiments expressed by the 
Senator from Nebraska. We can easily handle a surplus, 

Mr. NORRIS. I thank the Senator. No one can tell in 
advance when we enact a tax bill whether we are going to have 
a surplus or a deficit, at least if we are trying to steer near the 
line. It depends upon the condition of the country. 

I am not opposed to a tax reduction bill if one can be enacted 
in the regular way. There are some taxes—nuisance taxes, for 
instance—which I think we ought to eliminate, and I would be 
glad to have an opportunity to join in doing that. But such a 
plan is not going to be presented at this session, and everybody 
knows that. 

After all it is not a serious thing that we have this surplus. 
It is much better than if we had a deficit. We can apply the 
surplus upon the payment of a debt which must be paid through 
taxation, and, as I was about to say when I was interrupted, I 
believe, and always have believed, that when we are enacting a 
tax bill we should rather steer toward a surplus than toward a 
deficit. A deficit would be a serious thing to the people of the 
country. A surplus could be used in reducing the debt to-day 
that we will have to pay some time in the future. 

We are not going to get rid of objectionable taxation during 
the lifetime of any man now in this Chamber. Our children 
and our grandchildren will be compelled to toil to pay the 
interest and the principal of the Liberty bonds, which represent 
a debt we incurred in carrying on the war. It seems to me we 
would better pay as large a part of that debt as possible, as a 
matter of business while we have the ability to do so. 

If hard times should come, if depression should come, then the 
burden of taxation would rest more heavily upon the shoulders 
of the American people than it does now. It seems to me that if 
we are going to express any opinion now about this surplus 
which has accumulated in the Treasury it ought to be one that 
is practical. 

I have no sympathy with the political party that will try to 
make political capital out of this matter, either now or in the 
future, I do not intend to be a party to such controversy. I 
think we ought to consider the question as a business man 
would consider the ordinary affairs of business life, that we 
ought to apply the same principles of business in these financial 
matters of our Government that we apply in our private busi- 
ness; that we ought to pay our debts just as soon as we can, 
and if we have somg money for which we have no other use, the 
first thing we ought to do would be to apply it upon the national 
debt. 

Various plans for the use of this surplus were given publicity 
about the time Congress convened last December, and it seemed 
to me that as a matter of business none of the plans hit the 
mark where a business man would have hit it, that at least we 
cught to apply the surplus we had upon what we owe, and thus 
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reduce the burden that will come upon posterity in the payment 
both of interest and of principal. 

If time would relieve us of the payment of this debt, that 
argument would not be good, but everybody knows that as time 
goes on, although the interest is small and would be smaller on 
the various renewals, it is piling up every day, it is piling up 
night and day, Sunday and week day. The interest is adding 
to the burden all the time, and whenever we pay off a dollar, 
we not only pay part of the principal but we prevent the ac- 
cumulation of interest that would grow through the years. 

I do not think the surplus we have is really of such an 
enormous size as to cause us any alarm. I do believe we have 
some taxes that we ought to eliminate and get rid of. 

With that idea in view, I offer a substitute for the resolution, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Resolwed, That it is the sense of the Senate that any surplus in the 
Treasury arising from taxation should be applied toward the payment 


of the national debt. 


[Mr. MAYFIELD addressed the Senate for several minutes. 
His remarks appear in the Recorp preceding the debate on 
Senate Resolution 336 on page 2923. ] 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I have modified the resolution 
which I introduced and would like to have the clerk read the 


resolution as modified, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution as modified will be 


read. 


The CHIEF CLERK. Strike out all after the word “ Resolved” 


and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


That it is the sense of the Senate that any surplus now in the Treas- 
ury arising from taxation should be applied toward the payment of the 


national debt. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I want to raise a point of 
order to the substitute. My resolution has reference to perma- 
nent legislation and this substitute has reference merely to the 
surplus now in the Treasury and applies only to this year. I 
do not care to argue the proposition. I merely wish to make 
the point, and after while we can argue the proposition. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator insist on his 
point of order? 

Mr. HARRISON. I shall insist on it. I want to serve notice 
of it now. Debate closes at 2 o’clock and I do not want to take 
up any time in an argument of the point of order now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator wish to have a 
ruling on the point of order? 

Mr. HARRISON. Not just yet. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, if I thought the Chair needed 
any suggestion upon the point of order I would discuss that 
point. To me it is so perfectly apparent that the point of order 
is not well taken that I can not imagine that the Chair enter- 
tains any doubt upon it, so I shall not discuss it unless it 
should become necessary later. 

I rose, Mr. President, to speak in behalf of the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. My atten- 
tion was diverted for a moment by the very appropriate remarks 
made by the Senator from Texas [Mr. MAYFIELD] relative to 
champion cotton growers who came from his State. That re- 
minded me that the corn king of the world, the man who has 
grown the greatest quantity of corn on 10 acres of land, barring 
none in the history of the world, comes from Hardin County, 
Ohio, where I formerly had the honor of living. So I speak 
of that while the crowns are being passed around, in order that 
it may be understood that one should go to the corn king of 
Ohio. 

But, Mr. President, referring to the resolution and to the 
substitute or amendment which has now been offered, it seems 
to me that the remarks of the Senator from Nebraska are par- 
ticularly appropriate. It is perfectly evident to anyone ac- 
quainted with the legislative situation that the resolution of- 
fered by the Senator from Mississippi, and, of course, offered in 
perfectly good faith and without the slightest idea on his part 
that it would have any political effect, is only a gesture, and 
if adopted it could have only one effect, if it has any effect at 
all. In the first place, it is a most unusual thing for one 
branch of the national legislature to undertake to advise the 
other branch what it should do. The sole power of raising 
revenue, so far as originating revenue measures is concerned, 
of course, resides in the House, and the Senate has no jurisdic- 
tion in the premises. The Senator from Mississippi perfectly 
well understands that. So it is an unusual thing. 

But in the second place, if it had any effect, if the House 
would pay any attention to the resolution, which it would not 
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and which it ought not to do, and we should go into the sub- 
ject of tax revision, the only effect it would have would be 
to cause a special session of Congress. I do not at all charge 
that my friend from Mississippi desires any such calamity as 
that, but we must consider the present condition of the calen- 
dar. With less than a month of time to elapse between now 
and the final adjournment of Congress we have eight appro- 
priation bills to be passed; with the legislative jam that exists 
now as the result of the necessity for consideration of various 
important measures, such as the farm relief bill, the banking 
- bill, the bill for the reorganization of one branch of the Com- 
merce Department, bills relating to the enforcement of prohibi- 
tion laws, the truth in fabrics bill, and various other measures 
which must and will be considered here, and my friend the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] suggests that I should add 
the postal rate bill. With all those bills pending, and only one 
month in which to consider them, it is perfectly apparent that if 
we go into the question of taxation legislation many of those bills 
will fail, the appropriation bills will fail, and we shall have 
created a situation which some gentlemen desire. Of course, 
the Senator from Mississippi does not desire it. He has not 
thought of the untoward result which would flow from the 
adoption of his resolution. We would create a situation with 
the failure of the appropriation bills by virtue of which it 
would become necessary for the President of the United States 
to call a special session of Congress. 

I might say, in passing, that to me that it is an amazing 
thing that my friend from Mississippi has become in a way 
the spokesman for the forces which have been conducting for 
some time an active fight in the country: for the very thing 
which he now proposes. No doubt every Senator has received 


numerous letters from chambers of commerce and from cor- | 


porations urging a reduction of the corporation tax. I have 
tried to explain to those gentlemen who have written me that 
it would not be possible to take up one item of taxation with- 
out opening the whole subject, and that would inevitably lead 
to that which I have just referred, namely, a failure of appro- 
priation bills, a failure of taxation legislation, and the creation 
of a situation whereby it would become imperative that the 
President should call an extra session of Congress. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, the Senator told them he 
was for a reduction of corporation taxes, did he not? 

Mr. WILLIS. I can not understand how my friend knows 
what I told them, but I will tell him what I told them. I told 
them just what I am telling the Senator now, that I thought 


it was the part of wisdom for this Congress to pass the appropria- | 


tion bills and go home, and not create a situation whereby we 
should have a special session of Congress, with attempted revision 


not only of taxation but of the tariff, a session which would | 


last along until next September or October, and which would 
enable our friends across the aisle to manufacture political war 
munitions. I told them I was opposed to that. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield for a question? 

Mr. WILLIS. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator’s advice, which 
he gave to his correspondents who asked for a reduction of 
the corporation tax, indicates that he is in favor of limiting 
legislation at this session to the passage of appropriation bills. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. WILLIS. Oh, no, Mr. President, not entirely to appro- 
priation bills. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator’s statement I 
thought warranted that conclusion. In view of his statement 
that he had advised those seeking tax reduction that he 
thought the best thing Congress could do was to pass the 
appropriation bills and go home, let me ask the Senator what 
other measures he thinks the Congress should consider during 
this session aside from the appropriation bills? 

Mr. WILLIS. I have already enumerated several. I should 
say to the Senator that inevitably we ought to consider the 
farm-relief measure which is now before the Senate. That is 
going to take considerable time. We ought to consider the 
banking bill. We ought to consider the measures which have 
for their purpose the better enforcement of the prohibition 
law. We ought to consider the radio bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Will the Senator pause there 
just a minute to indicate when he expects to proceed to the 
consideration of the reorganization bill relating to the enforce- 
ment of prohibition? 


Mr. WILLIS. I trust the Senator will direct his question to 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot], who can answer the 
question. a 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the Senator from Utah in order 
for him to answer the question, because he has the information 
with reference to the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have reported the bill to the Senate as 
amended by the Finance Committee. It came to the Senate 
with a unanimous report, and I intend at the earliest possible 
date next week to ask the Senate to consider the bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I shall join the Senator in 
his effort to obtain consideration of the bill. 

Mr. WILLIS. Of course I am interested in the considera- 
tion of the bills which I have enumerated, and I do not know 
that the list includes all that we ought to consider. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator answer my o à A 


question? 

Mr. WILLIS. Just wait a moment, if the Senator please. 
I am not in favor of creating a situation which will simply 
bring about a jam in the legislative situation in which none of 
these bills can be passed, and the Senator knows that is true. 

Mr. HARRISON. Did the Senator tell his correspondents 
that he was in favor of a reduction of the corporation tax? 

Mr. WILLIS. I told them that when it came to the proper 
| time in the next session of Congress to deal with that question 
' I should be glad to take it up, and I think that was a pretty 
| good answer. 
| Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Just prior to the next election? 
| Mr. WILLIS. I should not be averse to it simply because 
| there is an election coming on, so far as that is concerned. I do 
_ not think that ought to militate against it. 
Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Will the Senator go a little - 
| further—— 

Mr. WILLIS. Just a moment, if the Senator please. I am 
| opposed to creating a situation here which would enable the 


i jovial, eloquent, and handsome Senator from Mississippi and 
| his colleagues all summer to dillydally here in a special session 
| of Congress with tax bills and revision of the tariff until a 
: Situation would be reached in which those very corporations 
| which have been appealing to the Senator would be crying out 
| for relief and calling on the Congress to go home. I think it is 
unwise further to complicate the situation by going into taxa- 
tion matters. 

In view of the legislation we have already enacted and 
legislation that is likely to be enacted, I do not know whether 
| there will be very much of a surplus next year anyhow. For 
: example, we have enacted legislation providing a building pro- 
_ gram which will involve an ultimate expenditure of $165,000,000. 
The other day we passed a bill providing for the purchase of 
' the triangle for $25,000,000 more. It is understood that another 
| public buildings bill carrying $100,000,000 is soon to be re- 
ported. The river and harbor bill carries approximately 
$75,000,000. Proper and necessary appropriations for the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau will amount to $500,000,000. In view of these 
expenditures and others, the existence of any surplus becomes 
problematical. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from Ohio 
has expired. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, it is true that 
many measures of importance are pending before the Congress 
which will not receive consideration and which will not be 
disposed of during the present session of Congress. We all 
knew, when we came here in December last, that a process of 
elimination necessarily would be adopted, and in consequence 
of that knowledge the majority steering committee presented to 
the Senate a program. That program listed a number of meas- 
ures which the steering committee deemed especially desirable 
that the Senate consider. 

It is significant, Mr. President, that comparatively few of the 
bills included in that program have been acted upon, and the 
indications are that quite a number of them will remain undis- 
posed of when the 4th of March shall have been reached. I 
make the assertion that in all the list of public measures which 
might have been made at the beginning of this Congress no 
subject was of greater importance than that pertaining to the 
adjustment or reduction of Federal taxes. 

It is both amazing and amusing to find the morals of the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT], the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris], and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wirus] 
shocked at the suggestion that political consideration should 
be devoted to subjects pertaining to taxation. Long prior to 
the beginning of this Government in Great Britain the subject 
of taxation was regarded as a proper one upon which to base 
political issues, and almost every national political platform 
that has been adopted since the beginning of this Republic has 
contained proposals relating to Federal taxation. The platform 
of the Republican Party which was adopted in 1924 boasted of 
the alleged measures of economy and of tax relief alleged to 


talks about the economy of the present administration. 


very important legislation. 


subject. 
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have been passed through the instrumentality of Republican 
agencies. It then pledged— 


Progressive reduction of the taxes of all the people as rapidly as may 
be done with due provision for the essential expenditures of the Govern- 
ment administered with rigid economy and to place our tax system on 
a sound peace-time basis. 


Of course, the object of that plank in the Republican plat- 
form, the object of the boast in the Republican platform con- 
cerning economy, was to obtain votes. The Senator from 
Massachusetts and the other Senators to whom I have referred 
are shocked when a political issue is raised respecting taxation 
only when the issue raised promises to drive votes away from 


ithe party to which they belong into another party which 
promises relief to the people of the country from the oppressive 


burdens of taxation which have been imposed under the Repub- 
lican Party. 

Ah, the Senator from Massachusetts grows eloquent ss he 

e is 
afraid that in order to increase his popularity the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] will detract from the popularity 
of the President of the United States, to whom the Senator 
from Massachusetts would attribute all credit for the tax relief 
measures that have been passed and proposed. The Senator 
from Mississippi does not need to increase his popularity. He 
is without doubt one of the most popular men who have ever 
served in either branch of the American Congress. 

When we came here in December last we knew that the ques- 


tion of tax reduction was one of the most vitally important that 


confronted Congress. Through the instrumentality of the Re- 
publican machine, which dominates absolutely what measures 
shall be considered by the body at the other end of the Capitol, 
the American people have been and are being denied relief 
from tax laws which admittedly extort excessive sums from the 
taxpayers of the Nation. 

= Let me recall briefly what happened in the body at the other 
end of the Capitol. On the first or second day of the session a 
tax-reduction measure was introduced by Representative Gar- 
NER, simple in its features, a measure that few Republicans 
dare vote against, if a vote could be obtained respecting it; a 
measure that would pass the body at the other end of the 
Capitol by a two-thirds vote, according to the opinion of some 
who have undertaken a census of the body; and yet, because 
of the rules of the machine which dominates the body at the 
other end of the Capitol, the representatives of the people are 
denied an opportunity to express their views concerning this 


There has been no expression by the Senate concerning this 
This resolution indicates the attitude of the Senate. 
We recognize that taxation is a proper basis for political issues. 
We accept the challenge made by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. The boast of economy is poorly founded. It consists 
more in words than in measures. We were told, when the last 
tax-reduction measure was before this body, that we dared not 
eliminate the amusement tax; that we dared not vote to dis- 
continue the club dues tax; that we must continue the auto- 
mobile tax, because a deficit would result if those taxes were 
eliminated. We now have, however, the significant statement 
in the message of the President of the United States that a 
surplus approximating $400,000,000—to be exact, $383,000,000— 
already has appeared; and yet the proposal of the party in 
power that dominates legislation of the body at the other end 
of the Capitol is to withhold further tax reduction until an- 
other election shall be at hand, and then to attempt to secure 
political advantage by making reductions that ought now to be 
made; in fact, that should have been made when we had before 
Congress the last bill relating to tax reduction. Let Senators 
who are so anxious not to inject politics into the subject of taxa- 
tion refrain from boasting of what has been accomplished by 
their party and of thus themselves playing politics. 

If this were merely a business proposition, if the popularity 
of the man in the White House and the future political security 
of Senators on the other side of the aisle and of Representa- 
tives belonging to the Republican Party at the other end of 
the Capitol were not involved, if the question were to be deter- 
mined purely on a business basis, it would not require the 
remainder of this session, it would not require prolonged debate 
to afford relief from some of the excessive taxes that are 
being perpetuated; it would not be necessary to wait until the 
next election is at hand and the Republican Party is in des- 
perate straits for an issue in order to-afford the relief which 
ought to be immediately given. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I am surprised at the attitude 
of some Republican Senators, the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris] in particular. If a tax can be reduced, it should be 
reduced; if a surplus accumulates in the Treasury it shows 
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that the taxes are excessive and burdensome; and when they 
become excessive and burdensome it is wrong, and the Govern- 
ment has no right to continue such taxes upon the American 
citizen. As I have said repeatedly here, the Government belongs 
to the American citizen, and it ought to be run in his interest. 
It ought not to be used as a handy instrument to further the 
political plans and purposes of any party. That principle ap- 
plies to both the Democratic and the Republican Parties. 

What right have we, as the representatives of the people, 
to continue a tax upon the people which the President of the 
United States has already declared should not be continued 
and a tax which we know should not be continued? Why 
should we sit here in silence and permit this tax to be collected 
from the American people when the President and Congress 
have both said the taxpayer is entitled to have his tax reduced? 
Are you playing politics? 

The presidential campaign is coming on next year, and it is 
plain to anyone who can see that Republican leaders are get- 
ting ready to submit a program of tax reduction in the spring 
of 1928 for the purpose of drawing certain portions of the 
American electorate to the support of the Republican Party. 
Is it right and fair to compel the people to pay an unjust tax 
for two years in order to enable the Republican leaders to 
play politics? Mr. President, that is wrong. It ought to be 
condemned by every patriot who serves in either branch of 
Congress. No party has the right to do that. 

What right have we to continue an admittedly unjust tax 
upon the people and burden them for the purpose of accumulat- 
ing money in the Treasury of the United States to be doled out 
in refund gifts to the special pets of the Republican Party? 
The people are asking us to take it off. They have a right to 
petition their Government. The chambers of commerce, to 
which the Senator from Ohio referred, the various organiza- 
tions and associations throughout the country have the right 
to make their wishes known to Congress. Why not? Now they 
are petitioning us to reduce this tax, and the President has 
said it ought to be reduced.. We know that it ought to be 
reduced. Why postpone tax reduction for the benefit of the 
Republican Party? . 


I will tell you, Mr. President, what the Republican majority 
are doing, and the country has a right to know the truth about 
it. They are accumulating tax money in the Treasury; instead 
of reducing the taxes of people who ought to have them re- 
duced, they are permitting Mr. Mellon to take this very money, 
the surplus that is accumulating, and give it back to the 
favorites of the Republican Party in millions of dollars at a 
They have permitted Mr. Mellon, with the aid of four 
or five clerks in his department, where no testimony is taken 
and kept of record, and where the Congress can not know why 
the action is taken, to give out in the shape of refunds nearly 
a billion dollars since he has been at the head of the Treasury 
Department, and they have permitted him to give out to a few 
big taxpayers in the last year $175,000,000. 

They have permitted him to give to five big, rich Republicans 
$21,000,000. They have permitted him, right recently, to give 
to du Pont $6,000,000 in a refund. We have no way of finding 
out why these refunds were made. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury refused to furnish the testimony showing why he made the 
refunds. Why not bring this business of the people into the 
open? Why not make Mr. Mellon come up here before a Senate 
committee and tell why he is giving out this money by the 
millions to these favorites of the Republican Party? 

It is plain that the Republican majority are going fo get 
money from these people to help run their presidential cam- 
paign in 1928. They will send the agent of their campaign com- 
mittee around, and he will introduce himself, and say to these 
gentlemen: “ We have been very nice to you. We refunded to 
you $6,000,000, Mr. du Pont. We are gathering up money for 
campaign expenses now. Won't you help us out?” “Why, 
sure,’ and Mr. du Pont can very easily give you one-sixth of 
what you took out of the Treasury when you did not have a 
right to take out a dollar of it. He can very easily give you 
a million dollars. You will gather much of your campaign fund 
in that way. l 

The Republican Party has reached the point where it will 
trade with any interest in the country in order to retain control 
of the instrumentalities of government. In order to keep con- 
trol of the taxing power, and the money supply and credits of 
the Nation—these two most dangerous and deadly powers in 
any government—you will do anything. You will trade with 
any faction to get their support. 

Mr. President, that is a strong indictment, but it is the 
truth. What right have you to permit Mr. Mellon to sit behind 
closed doors and hand out to the favorites of your party, a few 
thousand of them, nearly a billion dollars during the term that 
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he served as Secretary of the Treasury? What right have you 
to keep that testimony from the Congress of the United States, 
and refuse to let the people know in every instance why a re- 
fund has been made to these people? 

Mr. President, I thank God that next year is a presidential 
year, and that the people will have an opportunity to look all 
these questions full in the face. They will not be hidden and 


covered up then, as they have been all during this adminis- 
tration. ' 

Mr. President, I want to say this in conclusion: 

We ought to go upon record as favoring tax reduction. It 
may have some influence on the House. If the House learns 
that the Senate has indorsed tax reduction, we may get tax 
reduction at this session. The taxpayers are entitled to it. Let 
us g0 ahead and pass it. There should be no hurry about our 
getting away from here. The Senator from Ohio says we have 
only a month. It is true that we have only a month until the 
4th of March; let the President call an extra session. We are 
the servants of the people. 1 should like to get away and take 
a rest, as other Senators would, but conditions are such here 
that I think we should remain here. Why hurry and get 
through and go home leaving important questions unconsidered ? 
Let us investigate all these questions as they should be investi- 
gated; let us deliberate on them as we should deliberate on 
great national questions. If it takes an extra session, let it 
come. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from Ala- 
bama has expired. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I can hardly express my sensa- 
tions upon hearing the Senator from Alabama talk about giv- 
ing to different individuals large sums of money. The people 
who do not understand the play of politics in this body are apt 
to be led to believe that the Senator is serious; that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury deliberately gives to individuals that he 
expects some time to show a favor to his party a specific 
amount of money. l 

I regret beyond my power of expression that such state- 
ments are heard in a body like this. If they would not go any 
further than this body, they would not mean so much ; but to 
make statements of that kind that would lead the unthinking 
public to believe that the head of the Treasury Department of 
this Government is doing such a thing as that I think is a very 
serious matter. 

The truth about the matter is that from the beginning of 
this legislation on taxation, when we knew that the war would 
exact from almost every dollar we could collect, we embarked 
upon a system of taxation that was most complicated. Under 
the rules of the Treasury Department in administering the 
tax there were tax sources not necessarily concealed, but many 
elements of taxation that ought to have been applied were not 
originally applied ; and some of the agencies of the department, 
because the system was new, collected in large quantities taxes 
that were not legal. The great complaint I have had from the 
beginning has been from the taxpayers. They have come to my 
office, through their attorneys, to ask for a hearing in order 
that their case might be laid before the proper authority to 
permit them to demonstrate that the tax had been illegally 
collected. 

I thought every Member of the Senate would be in favor of 
so simplifying the tax laws that there would not be any taxes 
illegally collected. The fact is, however, because of the com- 
plication of the law and the ease with which the taxpayer can 
refrain from bringing to the open the sources of taxation, that 
a tremendous amount of back taxes have been collected; and 
eyen in the last year vastly more back taxes have been col- 
lected than taxes illegally collected. So, as it appears without 
controversy that taxes were and are being collected illegally, 
these taxes ought to be refunded. As soon as it is demon- 
strated that the taxes were not legally collected no one ought 
to refuse to have the Treasury Department return the money 
that is illegally collected, no matter who the taxpayer is, 
whether it is the farmer or the small business man or the big 
business man from whom large taxes are collected. 

I deplore beyond expression these statements that would 
lead to the belief that these refunds were mere gifts back to 
the taxpayer for an ulterior purpose. 

Mr. President, as to the application of the surplus to the 
payment of the debt, we have reduced the debt in the last seven 
years $5,629,074,419. We have reduced the debt by the appli- 
cation of payments on foreign loans to the amount of $790,- 
560,750. We have reduced the debt by simply reducing the 
cash balance for operation of the Government’s affairs to the 
amount of $1,041,663,000. We have reduced the debt by the 
application of the sinking fund to the amount of $1,740,552,550 ; 
and we have reduced the debt by the application of the sur- 
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plus—and I should like to have Senators note this—to the 
amount of $2,056,298,119. 

There are four sources of the payment of the debt—the in- 
terest and payments on foreign loans, the application of the 
sinking fund, the reduction of the cash balance for operations 
of the Government, and then the surplus; but while the second 
largest amount is the sinking fund, which is $1,740,552,550, the 
Surplus applied was $2,056,298,119, 


In other words, from the close of the war, including the 
Wilson administration, we began the process of reducing the 
public debt, operating under a law of 1881 which permits the 
Secretary of the Treasury to buy up Government obligations® 
and thus reduce the debt. 


each of the seven years we have paid some of the debt by the — 
surplus. tA E 

While it is vastly the largest source of the payment of the debt, 
this year, when we desire to apply the present surplus in accorda 
ance with what we have done from the beginning, a tremendous — 
opposition is coming from the other side of the aisle, as if that 
were wrong, as if the policy introduced by Woodrow Wilson and 
continued by the Harding and Coolidge administrations were 
wrong. It seems to me that the common-sense view would be, 
if we had a surplus beyond the needs of the operation of the 
Government, to follow the law of 1881 and the practice of the 
administration since that time and apply the surplus to the 
payment of the debt. 

The argument for following that course is without real seri- 
ous controversy, for the reason that the largest item of Govern- 
ment expenditure is the interest on the public debt, which can 
not be reduced except by payment; and I have felt, without 
regard to either side of the aisle, that to follow the plan of 
applying whatever surplus we had to the further reduction of 
this permanent obligation of the Government would not only be 
thought wise, but, even preceding a national election, it would 
be thought wise enough not to play politics in regard to it. 

For that reason, it seems to me that the only thing to do is 
to use the surplus in the reduction of the public debt. 

Mr. HARRISON, Mr. BRUCE, and Mr. SMOOT addressed the 
Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah de- 
sires to speak; and I yield to him under the understanding, if 
we can have such an understanding, that he is to speak six 
minutes, and then I will follow him. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Bruce] understands that under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment a Senator can speak but once? 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes. I was not in the Senate Chamber when 
that agreement was made. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I was not going to make any 
speech. I was simply going to ask the Senator from Ohio a 
question; and, if the Senator from Utah will yield to me a 
minute, that is all I wanted to do—just to ask the Senator 
from Ohio a question. I promise not to make any observations 
of any sort. l 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator to answer, if he desires 
to answer. 

Mr. BRUCE. I wanted to ask the Senator from Ohio whether 
it was his idea that in case the surplus were applied to the 
debt it should be applied at once, during the present year. 

Mr. FESS. Yes, Mr. President. 

Mr. SMOOT. I may say to the Senator that, in my opinion, 
it has already been applied to the debt. 

Mr. BRUCE. I am glad to get the idea of the Senator from 
Ohio. That would relieve the question of any suggestion of 
partisan politics. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
representing the Government of the United States, has, week 
in and week out, month in and month out, whenever there is 
a surplus, purchased Government bonds, and, of course, the 
money with which it has been done is not now in the Treasury 
of the United States. 

In 1928, $2,500,000,000 of these bonds will fall due. I think 
of those bonds we have already purchased and have in the 
Treasury over $500,000,000, and whatever surplus there is in 
the Treasury now should be applied in the further purchase of 
such bonds, in my opinion. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, does not the law now pro- 
vide for a sinking fund to take care of those bonds? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes, Mr. President. There is such a sinking 
fund, but whenever there is a surplus over and above the sink- 
ing fund that surplus ought to be used in the same way. 
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This administration as well as the 
Wilson administration has been applying that law, and ià | | 
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will have even greater responsibilities, I fear, than they can 
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I may say to the Senator that if the sinking fund had been 
the only source from which we had gotten money to reduce the 
debt we would not have had the debt reduced from $26,000,- 
000,000 to nineteen and three-quarter billions. That has been 
accomplished by applying not only the sinking fund but all of 
the surpluses for the past several years. 

I do not intend to talk politics at all in speaking on this 
resolution. Politics has not entered my mind in connection 
with this question. I am going to speak only from a business 
standpoint. To any business man who found himself in com- 
paratively the same position in which we find the United States 
to-day, with the obligations our Government owes, there would 


= be but one thing to do—and any good business man would do 


‘it—that is, reduce the obligations just as quickly as possible. 
= Some have said, “Let the coming generations take the re- 
sponsibility of a part of this debt.” The coming generations 


= meet, without carrying a part of our own. We ought to meet 


+ 


the obligations in our day, when we can do it, when the busi- 
ness of this country is prosperous, as it is. I maintain—and 
I would take the same attitude if the Democrate Party were 
in power—that whenever there is a surplus following such a 
radical reduction in taxes as was made in 1926 it ought to be 
used in the reduction of the debt. 

Now, as to the amount of the surplus, Senators have not 
stopped to think that during the last six months of 1926 the 
surplus did not amount to nearly as much as it did for the 
first six months. During the first six months we operated under 
the 1924 law, and the surplus grew rapidly; but during the 
last six months of 1926, during which the tax reduction law 


© of 1926 was in operation, the surplus did not grow as rapidly 
as it did during the first six months, because in the 1926 act 


many of the sources of taxation were eliminated ;xbut the 
taxes under the old law had been collected up to June 30 of 
that year, following which date there were no collections under 
those sections of the law which had been repealed. 

I care notħing about the effect of this upon politics. I only 
ask the Senate of the United States to consider the matter 
from a business standpoint, and I say that no man in the 
Senate and no man in the Treasury Department and no business 
man or professional man in the United States knows to-day 
how much we ought to reduce the rates below those fixed in 
the revenue act of 1926. We will know as soon as we can get 
the figures of the collections for a full year under the opera- 
tion of the new law. Then we will know what the returns from 
the tax law will be for the following year. 

It is unsafe to make any prediction now, and we have made 
no predictions. Our actuary estimated that under the new 
law the yield for the latter half of 1926 would be only about 
$11,000,000 above the expenses, whereas business has been so 
great that the yield is much more than that. But I am giving 
the figures only of the year, not of the six-month period, and 
it would be unwise, as I have already said, to base a reduction 
of taxes upon the information we have now. 

When we do get the information, I will be perfectly willing 
to have the taxes reduced to the point where there will be no 
danger of a deficit at the end of this calendar year, and I think 
it ought to be done as quickly as possible. 

I promised the Senator from Mississippi to yield, and I shall 
do so. I think the Senator is entitled to the last 10 minutes 
on his resolution. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, in my experience here I 
have never seen any question enshrouded with more political 
hypocrisy than that which has been practiced by the majority 
in the consideration of this tax question. I have but 10 min- 
utes, and I must go right to the point at issue. 

What are the arguments? The Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoor], the chairman of the Committee on Finance, says we 
ean not tell now how much of a surplus there will be. He has 
been wrong in every estimate he has made during the consid- 
eration of the last three tax-reduction bills. He was wrong in 
1922, he was wrong in 1924, he was wrong in 1926, and he is 
wrong to-day. We have tried to lower the taxes further than 
he wanted to go in the consideration of all those measures, and 
he said, “Oh, you will cause a deficit,” and here we are now 
with a surplus, and he makes the same argument. Senators 
will remember the argument the Senator from Utah made as 
to the corporation tax in 1926. 

It was very appropriate to-day that the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. GILLETT] should have been the one to lead off in 
this discussion. Coming from the Bay State, no doubt he has 
been talking to President Coolidge about the matter. In this 
instance he may be his spokesman. He does not want the 
“President’s popularity to be affected,” and he extols the “ econ- 
omy virtues” of the President. I can pass the economy praise 
of President Coolidge by merely citing this fact as an illus- 
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tration: That in the administration of the White House, of 
which the President has sole jurisdiction, in 1921 Wilson ex- 
pended $197,000; in 1922 Harding expended $206,000: in 1923 
Harding expended $349,000. Coolidge, as soon as he got in, in 
1924, expended $450,000; in 1925 Coolidge expended $411,000; 
and in 1926 Coolidge expended $483,000. 

That is this economy President, who is extolled by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Massachusetts in discussing his popu- 
larity. He has not any more popularity in this country. It 
has waned, until you can not find it with a microscope! The 
“careful Cal,” the “cauticus Cal,’ has now suddenly been 
transformed into the “calculating Cal.” Since November 6, 
1926, when he said that with this surplus a credit should be 
given to the taxpayers of the country. when it was published 
in ali the papers of the land, and many of them praised the 
plan, we now find his spokesman and followers lining up against 
tax reduction. The “regular” Republicans now get behind 
this Norris leadership. They have thrown out the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor], they have repudiated the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Curtis] 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HARRISON. And now this former insurgent in the 
ranks of the Republican membership, a man whom they have’ 
abused, is to lead them on this substitute. 

I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator forgets that the other day I sug- 
gested this very thing, and suggested that the plan of using the 
surplus for the extinguishment of the debt is now being carried 
out. 

Mr. HARRISON. I am glad, then, that the Senator thought 
the Senator from Nebraska had more infiuence than he did, so 
he said to the Senator, “ You offer it and we will follow you. 
If I offer it, they might defeat it.” 

This is what you are up against, and do not fool yourselves, 
Senators. The country is going to know what the issue is. 
You propose in this substitute resolution to take the surplus 
now—it says “now ”’—this year, and apply it to the debt. You 
are trying to kill the resolution I have offered by applying your 
rule only to this year’s surplus, 

I ask the Senate to express its opinion with reference to 
permanent tax legislation. Not as to what you will do with this 
year’s surplus. You are going on record for this substitute 
resolution, saying, “ Oh, we voted to apply the surplus, this sur- 
plus, this year, to the payment of the national debt.” 

Did Mr. Coolidge on November 6 ask you to dc that? Every 
one of you is slapping your own President in the face whén you 
vote for this substitute. He asked you then to give it to the 
taxpayers. You can not get away from the issue. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] has read from 
the platform of the Republican Party of 1924. It pledged itself 
to a progressive reduction of taxes in this country. It meant 
permanent tax reduction. Time after time, consistently so, 
when a surplus was piled up in the Treasury, you have passed 
a tax bill, and it was a permanent tax bill. That occurred in 
1922, in 1924, and in 1926. Why? Because there was a surplus 
in the Treasury, and with only one exception was there a 
greater surplus in the Treasury than there is to-day. When 
there was a surplus of $250,000,000 in the Treasury, you said 
there should be permanent tax reduction, and you passed the 
bill of 1922. When there was a surplus of approximately $280,- 
000,000 in the Treasury, you said, “ Let us have permanent tax 
reduction,” and you passed a tax reduction biil in 1924. After a 
surplus had piled up in 1925, you passed the 1926 bill. But now 
we have a larger surplus than, with one exception, we have had 
in the Treasury in a decade—$383,000,000—and yet you say, 
“No; we will go back home. We wiil refuse to pass a tax 
reduction bill at this time.” . 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. WILLIS], adroit and smooth as 
he is, says, ‘“ We have not time. There are just 30 days more 
of the session.” No sooner had this session of Congress con- 
vened in December than there were men on this side—I among 
the number—who appealed for tax reduction legislation at this 
session. We pointed out that it was the most important ques- 
tion affecting the American people, and that it should be con- 
sidered by the Congress. The same was true of the Democratic 
membership in the House of Representatives. There has been 
no laches here upon the part of the minority party. But now 
you say there is so much on the calendar that we can not do 
anything. 

In my opinion, Mr. President, this question is so important 
that the Democratic minority here would be justified in block- 
ing legislation and forcing an extra session of Congress. You 
know we have not done anything to obstruct. We have tried 
to cooperate. We have not tried to force an extra session of 
Congress. But you are confronied with this proposition, and 
you must make explanation to your constituents, 
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This ig a short session, which will expire the 4th of March, 
We will not convene again until December of this year. What 
are you going to do with the surplus for next year? You can 
not legislate on that as it accumulates, because you will not be 
here until December next. It means that for two years, at 
least, the surpluses must pile up, and you will be back in your 
delightful homes enjoying yourselves while the American peo- 
ple are being burdened with taxes. You and you alone hold it 
in your hands to pass tax legislation. You and you alone can 
give them relief. You know you will get cooperation from this 
side. I do not know a Democratic member on the Finance 
Committee of the Senate, or a Democratic member of the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House, who will not cooperate 
with the majority members in writing a bill for the reduction 
of taxation now; and we will put it through. Indeed, we will 
help you apply cloture, even, to pass it. You can not get 
away by suggesting that the time is too short. 

In his message to Congress, which has already been cited, the 
President said that the people would be more benefited by tax 
reduction than by any other thing that looks toward their 
welfare. He says it benefits the wage earner and the agricul- 
turist of the country, that it brings benefit to all the people. 
That is what your President said, and yet you are going to 
vote for this sham, this pretense, offered by the Senator from 
Nebraska, in order to get out of some hole and say, “ Oh, the 
surplus in the Treasury this year should be applied to the 
public debt.” 

You will not be able to fool anybody. You had better stop 
clinging to Cal. Do not expect to offer an excuse when you 
go back home, and say, “This met with the President’s ap- 
proval.” Your constiguents will show you what the President 
said on November 6. You will say, “ Oh, he told us differently 
after that.” Perhaps he did. But that will not justify you in 
preventing tax reduction at this time. 

You must stand upon your own records. Your constituents 
are going to inquire about it, and I look into the faces of men 
here who must make explanation, and on this record you will 
show yourselves up. Are you going to vote for this simple reso- 
lution expressing to the House Members your opinion that we 
ought to have tax reduction at this time, or are you going to 
kill it? If you vote for the Norris substitute, you will kill my 
resolution. Let it be known. Your constituents will know it. 

Gentlemen, let us cooperate. Let us fight this proposition 
out. If it is necessary to have an extra session of Congress, 
let us come back here and have it in order to give relief to the 
American taxpayers. They deserve it. There is no reason for 
laying heavier taxes upon the people than those required to run 
this Government in an economical way. 

You are exacting of the people $383,000,000 more than you 
should, and you should help us give relief to them at this time. 
Ample provision is now in the law and every requirement of it 
is being met to extinguish the public debt in an orderly way 
and within a reasonable time. They are paying taxes to meet 
that demand, but here you are going far beyond that. It is 
unwise, unfair, and burdensome. Take your course and make 
ready your explanation. You will need it. That is all. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
insist upon his point of order against the substitute of the 
Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. HARRISON. I withdraw the point of order. 
see how Senators will vote on the question. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


I want to 


Ashurst George McLean Schall 
Bayard Gerr McMaster Sheppard 
Bingham Gillett McNary Shipstead 
Blease Glass Mayfield Shortridge 
Bratton Goff Means Simmons 
Broussard Gooding Metcalf Smith 

ruce Greene Moses Smoot 
Cameron Hale Neely Stanfield 
Capper Harris Norbeck Steck 
Caraway Harrison Norris Stephens 
Couzens Hawes Nye Stewart 
Curtis Heflin Oddie Trammell 
Dale Howell Overman Tyson 
Deneen Johnson Pepper Wadsworth 
Dill Jones, N. Mex. Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Edge Jones, Wash. ine Walsh, Mont, 
Ernst Kendrick Pittman Warren 
Ferris Keyes eed, Pa Watson 
Fess La Follette Robinson, Ar Weller 
Fletcher Lenroot Robinson, In Wheeler 
Frazier McKellar Sacke Willis 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-four Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The question is on 
the amendment of the Senator from Nebraska to the resolution 
of the Senator from Mississippi. 
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ea rere eae a ; N 
Mr, HARRISON, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. OVERMAN. May the amendment be stated? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the amend- 
ment i 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate that any surplus now in 
the Treasury arising from taxation should be applied toward the: 
payment of the national debt. 


2 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll oní 
agreeing to the amendment. i 
The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. (~ 
Mr. ERNST (when his name was called). I have a pair with® 
the junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. EDWARDS]. 
absence, I withhold my vote. 
Mr. FESS (when his name was called). On this vote I am 
paired with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. COPELAND]. 
I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. 
GOULD] and vote “ yea.” 
Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont], which 
I transfer to the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL], and 
vote “nay.” 
Mr. GILLETT (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD]. 
Not knowing how he would vote, I withhold my vote. 
Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Harretp]. In 
his absence I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. REED], and vote “ nay.” 
Mr. GERRY (when Mr. Swansox’s name was called). The 
senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] is necessarily 
detained from the Senate. lf present, he would vote “nay.” 
Mr. WATSON «when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson]. I am 
unable to obtain a transfer and therefore withhold my vote, 
but if voting, I should vote “ yea.” 
The roll call was concluded. 
Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. KING] is necessarily detained from the Senate. If 
present, he would vote “ nay.” 
The result was announced—yeas 46, nays 33, as follows: 


YEAS—46 

Bingham Gooding Means Schall 
Blease Greene Metcalf Shipstead 
Cameron Hale Moses Shortridge 
Capper Howell Norbeck Smoot 
Couzens Johnson Norris Stanfield 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Nye Stewart 
Dale Keyes Oddie Wadsworth 
Deneen La Follette Pepper Warren 
Edge Lenroot Phipps Weiler 
Fess McLean Pine Wilis 
Frazier McMaster Reed, Pa. 

off McNary Robinson, Ind. 

NAYS—33 

Ashurst George McKellar Steck 

sayard Gerry Mayfield Stephens 
Bratton Glass Neely Trammell 
Brousasrd Harris Overman Tyson 
Bruce Harrison Pittman alsh, Mass. 
Caraway Hawes Robinson, Ark. Walsh, Mont. 
Dill Heflin Sheppard 
Ferris Jones, N. Mex. Simmons 

Fletcher Kendrick Smith 

NOT VOTING—16 

Borah Ernst King Swanson 
Copeland Gillett Ransdell Underwood 
du Pont Gould Reed, Mo. Watson 
Edwards Harreld Sackett Wheeler 


So Mr. Norris’s amendment in the nature of a substitute 
was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state the inquiry. 
Mr. HARRISON. Does the vote just taken signify that 46 
Senators voted to pay the bondholders more quickly and to 
refuse to reduce taxation? 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, a point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state the point 
of order. 

Mr. WILLIS. The Senator from Mississippi is not stating 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair sustains the point of 
order made by the Senator from Ohio. The question is on the 
resolution as amended. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I demand the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HARRISON. Let us have the resolution as amended 
reported. 


In hse 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the resolution 
as amended. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


ResoWwed, That it is the sense of the Senate that any surplus now 
in the Treasury arising from taxation should be applied toward the 
payment of the national debt. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Is the resolution now subject to amendment? 
The VICE PRESIDENT. It is not subject to amendment. 


‘he clerk will call the roll. 


à The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 
\Mr. ERNST (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as before as to my pair, I will state that if I 


= weēre permitted to vote, I should vote “yea.” 


Mr. FESS (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as on the last roll call, I transfer my pair to the 
junior Senator from Maine [Mr. GouLp] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as to my pair and its transfer as on the 
previous roll call, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. GILLETT (when his name was called). I withhold my 
vote for the same reason which I stated on a previous roll call. 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as to my pair and its transfer as on the 
former vote, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). Making the 
Same announcement with reference to my pair as before, I 
withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

The roll call having been concluded, the result was an- 
nounced—yeas 52, nays 28, as follows: 


YEAS—52 
Ashurst Glass McNary Schall 
Bingham Goff Means Shipstead 
Blease Gooding Metcalf Shortridge 
Bruce Greene Moses Smith 
Cameron ale Norbeck Smoot 
Capper Howell Norris Stanfield 
Couzens Johnson Nye Stewart 
Curtis Jones, Wash Oddie Wadsworth 
Dale Keyes Pepper Walsh, Mont, 
Deneen La Follette Phipps Warren 
Edge Lenroot Pine Weller 
Fess McLean Reed, Pa. Wheeler 
Frazier McMaster Robinson, Ind, Willis 

NAYS—28 
Bayard George King Sheppard 
Bratton Gerry McKellar Simmons 
Broussard Harris Mayfield Steck 
Caraway Harrison Neely Stephens 
Dill Hawes Overman Trammell 
Ferris Heflin Pittman Tyson 
Fletcher Kendrick Robinson, Ark. Walsh, Mass. 

NOT VOTING—15 

Borah Ernst Jones, N. Mex. Swanson 
Copeland Gillett Ransdell Underwood 
du Pont Gould Reed, Mo. Watson 
Edwards Harreld Sackett 


So the resolution as amended was agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate that any surplus now 
in the Treasury arising from taxation should be applied toward the 
payment of the national debt. 


FARM RELIEF 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the unfinished business, being Senate bill 4808. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 4808) to establish a Federal farm 
board to aid in the orderly marketing and in the control and 
disposition of the surplus of agricultural commodities. 

Mr. McNARY obtained the floor. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? | 

Mr. McNARY. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. Before the Senator proceeds with his remarks, 
and so as not to interrupt him later on, I should like to sug- 
gest to him that in the presentation of the bill he explain, if 
he will, the difference between the measure which we are now 
considering and the one which was voted upon at the last 
session of Congress. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I shall try to conform to the 
request of the Senator from Kansas.. 

Agreeably to a statement I made on yesterday, I shall discuss 
this afternoon briefly the general purposes of the bill and 
some of the modifications which have been made in comparison 
with previous bills, and shall lightly touch upon the agricul- 
tural economic situation. I am conscious of the fact that there 
are a great many important bills on the calendar which are 
pressing for attention. The Senate has unanimously consented to 
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take a vote this afternoon at 4 o’clock on the milk importation | 
bill, and one or more Senators desire to speak on that subject. 
Should I fail to conclude my remarks to-day, though I have no - 
desire at any future time long to detain the Senate, I will con- 
clude them to-morrow. 

I do not think it is necessary to enter into a long disquisition 
upon this measure or to relate at length the unfortunate con- 
dition in which agriculture finds itself. I think there have 
been a thousand speeches made in the two branches of Con- 
gress since agriculture met with a very distressing sickness in 
May, 1920, from which it has not yet recovered. 

Mr. President, it is true that the Congress has shown a very 
sympathetic attitude toward the farmers of the country. I 
recall in the brief period of six years, now approaching seven 
years, since distress overtook agriculture, there have been a 
great many bills passed by the Congress calculated to benefit 
agriculture. I was a member of the committee on agricultural 
inquiry which convened in 1921, and which was composed of 
five Members of the Senate and five Members of the House of 
Representatives. Nearly a year was spent by that committee 
in studying the agricultural problem. 

Economists, scientists, heads of farm organizations, bankers, 
commercial men, financiers of note throughout the world, ap- 
peared before the committee and attempted in some manner to 
suggest legislation that would relieve the depressing condi- 
tions affecting agriculture. Suggestions embracing legislative 
proposals were made to Congress, and as a result thereof the 
intermediate credit banks were established, which afforded an 
additional system of credit to that provided by the Federal 
farm-land banks. Congress also passed what is known as the 
grain exchange act, the packer and stockyards regulatory act, 
the Capper-Volstead Act, which took the farmers operating 
through cooperative organizations from the provisions of the 
Clayton and Sherman Antitrust Acts. 

Mr. President, it seems that these various remedies have not 
remedied the particular vital illness from which the farmers 
are suffering. It was thought for a while that all the farmer 
needed was more credit, an avenue opened for money that 
might be loaned to him through existing banking institutions of 
the country or through agencies created by the Federal Gov- 
ernment; but we have found that it is not money the farmers 
need; it is markets for their crops. 

I know as a member of the Committee on Agriculture and 
a rather frequent attendant upon its meetings that all of the 
remedies which have been proposed have been given more or 
less serious and sympathetic consideration by that committee. 
It seems to me, after giving the subject matter considerable 
thought, that there are three ways of approaching the subject 
that might ultimately lead to a better condition of agriculture. 
I say this with a full knowledge that I will find opponents to 
challenge the statement, but that does not deter me one iota; 
it really leads me on, It can be approached by caring for the 
surpluses. I have no doubt whatever that if the surpluses of 
agriculture might be segregated and removed from the domestic 
market the result would be a higher price level for farm 
commodities. I feel assured as an economic proposition that 
a small surplus in the domestic market forces that market 
down to the level of an unprotected world market. That is 
one of the conditions to-day confronting the agriculturist, and 
it is the particular reason why I have espoused this bill and 
why its adherents are asking Congress to give it very serious 
consideration. It is thought by the advocates of the bill, which 
I shall discuss more at length in a moment, that if we can 
accomplish this very desirable result the farmer will be placed 
on a parity with industry generally. 

There is another way of approaching this subject, and that is 
to reduce the cost of production to the farmer; but, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that would result, perhaps, in the destruction of the 
economic structure which to-day has brought prosperity to 
every agency of human activity except agriculture. 

lt would require a repeal or drastic modification of the im- 
migration laws. If the hordes of Europe and Asia were per- 
mitted to come to our shores and supplant our workers at a 
much-reduced standard of living and wage scale, it would 
result in the cheapening of the manufactured products the 
farmer uses to produce his crops. It would result in a great 
lowering of the wage scale; but it is impossible for a legislator 
in the Halls of Congress to advocate such a radical measure. 
It would not conform to the principles of Americanism which 
we have established in all our dealings with foreign nations 
on the subject of immigration. 

The matter could be approached in another way, and that 
would be by the lowering of the duties on imported goods, 
which would be an assault upon the tariff. As a member of the 
Republican Party I have always believed in the principle which 
has become the policy of the Nation as advocated by that party; 
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namely, a reasonable protection for labor and those engaged in 
manufacture. I did not support all the schedules of the Ford- 
ney-McCumber bill—indeed, I thought many were too high— 
but I supported the general policy and principles carried in the 
bill. I realized, however, that if we were to lower the tariff 
to a point where the farmer could buy his supplies and his 
implements on a world basis, we would injure almost fatally 
the economic structure which is giving prosperity to-day to ail 
of our people save those engaged in agriculture. 

If we removed other legal assurances and permitted the 
cruel law of competition to enter into the operation of our 
railroads, or repealed section 15-A, or took away from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission the power to levy rates suffi- 
cient to give a fair net return on the operating railroad prop- 
erties of the country, the farmers might receive a lower rate 
for the transportation of their commodities; but, Mr. President, 
I see no wisdom in that form of legislation. To-day the tariff 
law and the immigration law are two great obstacles to the 
free operation of the law of supply and demand. Every in- 
dustry save agriculture has received from the Congress Some 
artificial stimuli. Congress has legislated in a field that has 
helped every agency of human activity but that of agriculture. 
It is appealing to the Congress to-day to give it the same 
assistance that it has rendered to other occupations and indus- 
tries and to labor. Consequently, 1 am not advocating a tearing 
down of the social and economie structure which we have built 
up by legislation. I am willing to accept that condition and go 
forward; but, Mr. President, why leave agriculture in a condi- 
tion that is made by world conditions while we are operating 
behind laws that protect labor and industry and penalize 
agriculture therefor? 

Mr. President, in my judgment there is still another way in 
which this great problem might be met, and that is by adjusting 
supply to demand by limiting, if possible, the agencies of pro- 
duction; by holding production to a point where it would be 
just equal to consumption. If that were done, we would not 
need legislation of this kind. We would not need to attempt 
to lower our tariff duties or open the doors to foreign and 
cheaper labor. We would not need to apply to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for the lowering of freight rates. It 
is, however, visionary and impossible, 

The greatest factor in the result of the crop is not the acre- 
age. The harvest is not dependent upon the area that is seeded. 
Weather conditions, the hazards over which the farmers have 
no control, the element of frost, the freeze and the drought, in- 
sects, pests, and diseases of all kinds, comprise factors which 
are more subtle and impossible of control than the question of 
acreage. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, in the great farm area compris- 
ing 500,000,000 acres in this country, stretching from Maine to 
California, it is impossible, through any form of communication, 
for the farmers to understand what one is doing or what groups 
are doing. It is impossible for the farmer to subsist, if he could, 
upon what he might, perhaps, raise this year and the scarcity 
that might ensue the next. It would imperil the national de- 
fense if that were undertaken. A paucity in some of our basic 
agricultural commodities might coincide with a national conflict 
that would jeopardize the safety of the country, or, indeed, do 
irreparable injury to its social condition. 

So, Mr. President, briefiy outlining, in my judgement, the 
only three ways in which we can approach this subject to bet- 
ter the conditions oz agriculture, and realizing that the latter 
one I have just mentioned is impractical and impossible, and 
being keenly alive to the fact that any effort to tear down the 
economic structure in order to help agriculture would result 
in a nation-wide disaster, I approach the subject in the greatest 
of confidence that it is possible by legislation—by segregating 
the surplus above domestic requirements, and either withhold 
that surplus for orderly marketing or sell that surplus in an 
orderly way in the markets of the world, receiving therefor the 
highest possible price. In that fashion the problem of the 
farmer can be solved, and by that remedy itself the farmer 
will be put on a parity with labor and industry. Consequently, 
I am whole-heartedly in sympathy with the provisions of the 
bill which is now before the Senate, known as the surplus con- 
trol bill. 

It was suggested a moment ago by the Senator from Kansas 
that I might, in the few minutes I desire to occupy to-day, state 
in what way the present bill differs from its predecessors. I 
think, perhaps, that is highly important, in order that we may 
have a better understanding of how the bill treats of the 
subject. 

I approach this matter with the full knowledge that the sub- 
ject, though important, is threadbare, so I shall hurry along 
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as fast as possible. At any time a Member of the Senate de- 
sires to interrupt me I shall gladly yield. 

The bill first introduced. in the Sixty-eighth Congress em- 
bodied the same principles and was fashioned after lines simi- 
lar to those of the bill now before the Senate. It proceeded 
upon the theory that a present surplus always depresses prices 
in the home market. It also was wisely builded on the theory 
that those receiving the benefits of the higher price should pay 
the cost thereof, and thereby avoid a subsidy which must be 
cared for with money provided by the Treasury of the United 
States. 

But, Mr. President, there was in that bill a device properly 
referred to as the price-fixing plan. The board, similar to 
the one provided for in this bill, named a price at which the 
basic commodities would be purchased, based upon what was 
known as the ratio price, or a price related to the index number 
of the all-commodity price, the statistics of which are kept in 
the Department of Labor. It is true that it was price fixing, 
because it was possible for the board by reference to these sta- 
tistics and data to determine what price it would pay for wheat 
or any of the basic agricultural commodities. That measure 
was defeated in the House in the Sixty-eighth Congress, at 
the second session. It never came before this body for consid- 
eration or debate. 

In the first session of the Sixty-ninth Congress—to be precise, 
in June of last year—another bill was introduced, which came 
to a vote in the Senate, which contained a provision that was 
referrcd to by the scholarly Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess] 
as a price-fixing device, namely, that the board could not pay 
losses on any purchases made through cooperative associations 
or farm organizations or other agencies if those agencies paid 
a sum of money in excess of a fair and reasonable price. My 
friend from Chio at length censured the bill because of that 
provision. It was put in there, against the advice of the author 
of the bill, to please a certain Senator, in order, in his judg- 
meni, to protect the consumers against unreasonable prices. 
That provision, unwise as it was, is omitted from this bill. 

Mr. President, in the House bili voted on at the first session 
of the Sixty-ninth Congress the board was authorized to pay 
for these basic agricultural commodities a price equal to the 
tariff plus the cost of production, often referred to as the tariff 
yardstick. That provision is not in this bill. I am not accus- 
tomed to making challenges, but I challenge anyone to point to 
one place in the bill where the subject of price fixing is re- 
ferred to. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wiis in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Oregon vield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. McNARY. I gladly yield. . 

Mr. FESS. If we could omit the element of price fixing, I 
think that would remove a very serious item in legislation. 
What I want to know—and I am very serious about it—is how 
we can make up the losses which are to be cared for by the 
equalization fee unless a price is determined by the Govern- 
ment. If that could be done, it would be quite a solution, to 
my mind. l 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, it can be done, and I think 
the solution is apparent. It occurs to me we have about ap- 
proached it. 

Anyone familiar with world trade and world economic con- 
ditions knows that when the board—and I speak of the board 
as the operating agency of the bill—shall remove or withhold 
the accumulated surplus, on account of that fact alone, through 
economic pressure, the price of that commodity will go to a 
point where it would reach the level of the tariff wall. 

I have never heard the question disputed. It is so funda- 
mental in political economics, and so well recognized by all 
students of agricultural problems, that this is the first time 
I have even heard reference made to the subject or inquiry 
made about it. i 

Proceeding, I repeat, there is no reference to price fixing. 
Whenever the Federal Farm Board, after a careful survey and 
study, determines, indeed, that there is in this country a sur- 
plus above domestic requirements, operating not by itself as 
an instrumentality of the Government, but through cooperative 
associations or other agencies, these agencies appear in the 
field and remove the surplus by paying the current price—the 
price at which the farmer desires to sell, and everyone will 
admit that when the farmer knows that an agency is coming 
out to buy the surplus, he will not give it away, he will sell 
it at the most advantageous. price, which will mean the full 
protection guaranteed by the tariff, which, up to date, has not 
been and is not calculated to protect the farmer when he pro- 
duces a surplus. That is a situation which is self-evident to 
anyone who has had any dealings in any of the business affairs 
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of life. But I shall advert to that question more at length. I 
must hasten on. 

One of the provisions that characterizes the simplicity of 
this bill over the one of last year and its predecessors is the 
machinery that is to be created by the Congress, and placed 
wholly in the control and under the administration of the pro- 
ducers themselves. In order that we might get away from 
politics, from governmental persuasion, and autocracy, and the 
abuses of bureaucracy, the farmers, after considering this great 
problem and the possibility of legislation, decided that they 
would not only pay for the administration of the law but would 
have that machinery completely under their control. 

Therefore it is provided, first, that a nominating committee 
shall be selected by the cooperative associations and farm or- 
ganizations in the 12 land-bank districts. Those organizations, 
typically representative of those who produce the great crops 
mentioned in this bill, will select four members, and the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture will select one, making a nominating 
committee of five. 

These men representing the farm organizations shall present 
to the President of the United States the names of three repre- 
sentative farmers of the district, and from those three the 
President shall select one; and he shall select one from each 
of the 12 Federal land-bank districts, making 12 in number, with 
the Secretary of Agriculture the ex-officio member. 

By that method, it is clear, the farmers will designate their 
representatives, and the board will be free from politics and 
political influence ; and above all, Mr. President, they will be in 
a position to dictate when this board shall operate and when it 
shall cease operations, a thought which I shall elaborate in a 
moment. These carefully safeguarded provisions were not in 
the bill last year with the same fullness and completeness that 
they are in the bill now pending before the Senate. 

An advisory board is created by this measure. It has a 
fourfold function that was not in the bill lust year. This ad- 
visory board determines, along with these farm organizations 
and cooperative associations, when the board shall operate and 
when the equalization fee shall be applied. They shall assist 
in the determination of when the board shall cease its opera- 
tions. They shall advise with the board, imparting such in- 


. formation as they may glean from their contacts with their 


fellow farmers. It is not one advisory board of seven; it is a 
board of seven related to each commodity upon which the 
board operates. If the commodity is wheat, the advisory board 
will be selected from the wheat sections of the country. If the 
commodity upon which the board is to operate shall be cotton, 
the members will be selected from the several Federal farm 
districts in which cotton is raised. The same applies to corn 
and hogs and rice. That provision is inserted for the purpose 
of protecting the farmers from precipitous action by the board 
or the application of an equalization fee when a majority of 
the farmers of the country do not want such a fee levied. 

This bill makes the imposition of the equalization fee per- 
missive, to a great extent, and not compulsory. Before the 
equalization fee can be laid upon any commodity it is necessary, 
first, for the board to find, after a careful survey and investi- 
gation, that there is in the country an excess of some basic 
commodity over domestic needs or requirements. 

They must also find that there is a surplus above the require- 
ments for orderly marketing. They must further find, before 
they can impose an equalization fee, that a substantial number 
of the farm organizations and cooperative associations favor 
the imposition of the equalization fee. Before the board can 
proceed they must find that this advisory board, which is 
composed of those interested in the particular commodity upon 
which there is a threat to impose this equalization fee, is in 
favor of its imposition. 

If the advisory board should protest against it, and a sub- 
stantial number of organizations representing the producers of 
the commodity and cooperative organizations should protest 
against the imposition of the fee, it can not be laid, irrespec- 
tive of the fact that there may be in the country a stifling and 
depressing surplus. 

Further, before the fee can be laid, the bill requires action 
by a majority of the members who compose the Federal farm 
board, one being chosen from each of the Federal land-bank 
districts, making representation thoroughly equitable through- 
out the country. 

Again, before the fee can be imposed upon the producers, it 
is necessary that the members of the farm-loan board repre- 
senting Federal land-bank districts which, in the aggregate, 
produced during the preceding crop year more than 50 per cent 
of such commodity, shail vote to impose the fee. 

Let us take cotton, for instance. Of those on the board there 
will be members from several Federal farm Jand-bank districts 
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in which cotton is raised. It requires the votes of all the 
members on the board representing the land-bank districts in 
which cotton is raised to impose the equalization fee. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, would it interrupt the Senator 

Mr. McNARY. I hope the Senator will accord me the cour- 
tesy due to one who is hurrying through and desires to give 
way to the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kina], who wants to speak 
on the milk bill; but I will be very glad to be interrupted. 

Mr. FESS. I will not interrupt the Senator. 

Mr. McNARY. If the Senator wants to propound an inquiry. 

Mr. FESS. I desired to make an inquiry. 

Mr. McNARY. Very well; I yield gladly. 

Mr. FESS. I think we would get better results and save 
time if there were some inquiries. 

Mr. McNARY. Certainly. 

Mr. FESS. If the equalization fee is not applied, then how 
will the losses be made up? 

Mr. McNARY. If the Senator will listen to me carefully, 
I will explain that point when I reach it. However, I am de- 
sirous of explaining the bill to his complete satisfaction ; I will 
say that there may be a surplus, and that surplus, it is possible, 
might be cared for by another provision of this bill about which 
I want to speak in a moment, which authorizes and empowers 
this board to loan money to cooperatives, to withhold the sur- 
plus, and promote orderly marketing by paying interest at 4 
per cent per annum on the moneys advanced. 

Right here permit me to say that there are two ways of 
handling the surplus problem. One is by a withholding of the 
surplus, from which perhaps there would be a gain, the sur- 
plus being sold a little later, when the market was hungry. It 
might be held for a few weeks, or a few months, or for the 
period of a year. 

Let me illustrate to the Senator from Ohio: It might be that 
under the loan provisions of the bill the board could loan to 
some cooperative organization $10,000,000 to withhold a quan- 
tity of wheat that seemed to depress the market, and thereby, 
after it was withdrawn, permit the domestic price to go to the 
point where it would go on account of economie pressure 
created by the removal of the surplus. 

This cooperative organization might hold that wheat for 
three months and sell it at a profit. There would be a gain 
there, a gain more than equal to the penalty imposed by the 
4 per cent interest. Consequently, there would be no loss 
in that case. But of course if there is a loss, and that loss 
should be largely incident to selling the surplus in the market 
where world competition enters and fixes the price, there would 
be a loss, and of course it would be necessary to impose the 
equalization fee, a situation which the board-would determine 
prior to the commencement of operations. 

Mr. FESS. Suppose, in the case of cotton or wheat, the 
advisory council did not desire to suffer this loss, and would 
not vote to impose the equalization fee. What then would 
happen? 

Mr. McNARY. There would not be any operation by the 
board. 

Mr. FESS. But suppose they do not; who would make up 
the loss? 

Mr. McNARY. If they do not operate, there would be no loss 
and no gain. If I do not go down town and spend a dollar, I 
have my dollar yet. I have been trying to explain, and I hope 
to the satisfaction of some of those who have been kind 
enough to listen to me, the care with which we have surrounded 
the imposition of the equalization fee which so many timid 
men have said was not practicable and not within the pro- 
visions of the Constitution. The board can only operate 
after these safeguards have all been applied and not until all 
those interested in the basic agricultural commodities have 
expressed their willingness that the board should function. 
If there is no functioning of the board, there is no loss. If 
the board does function and there is a loss, it is taken through 
the medium of the equalization fee from those who receive the 
benefits. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Just for the purpose of being sure that 
I have followed the Senator I desire to ask a question. The 
Senator was proceeding to illustrate by using the cotton ter- 
ritory where there would be seven members. I wish to pro- 


pound a question which I shall apply to rice, for instance. 


Mr. McNARY. Very well. ; 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, and Cali- 
Louisiana finds itself in the 
It would be represented there by one member 
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of the board as is provided under the terms of the bill. Before 


an equalization fee—— 
Mr. McNARY. Will the Senator permit me to interrupt him 
for an inquiry? Is he speaking of the Federal land-bank 
districts? 
Mr. BROUSSARD. I understand there was to be a repre- 
sentative of the board from each of the districts. 
Mr. McNARY. The Federal land-bank districts. 
one in New Orleans. 
Mr. BROUSSARD. Then, we would have a member there? 
Mr. McNARY. Yes. 
Mr. BROUSSARD. Am I to understand that before the 
equalization fee can be imposed. the rice growers would have 
the privilege of expressing themselves as to whether or not they 
would want to be taxed for that purpose or have a fee levied 
upon their product? 
Mr. McCNARY. They have the power that will cause the board 
to function or prevent it from functioning under the terms of 
the bill. 
Mr. BROUSSARD. That is expressed through the farm 
organizations? 
Mr. McNARY. That is in two provisions. One requires a 
favorable vote of those members of the board who represent 
districts where rice is grown. The other requires the action of 
the advisory counsel of five representing rice producers before 
the fee may be imposed. 
Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
Mr. McNARY. Gladly. 
Mr. LENROOT. Am I correct or not in the understanding 
that if the surplus control feature is applied at all to rice, the 
fee must then be imposed, but it can only be applied to rice at 
all with the consent of the majority? 
Mr. BROUSSARD. That is what I was trying to find out. 
: Mr. McNARY. Oh, yes. I am discussing when it can be 

applied and under what circumstances. I concede, and every- 
one must concede, that when the act is done, if it is done, the 
liability at that time attaches. 

Mr. President, I come now to another provision which I 
mention now largely as a matter of courtesy to the suggestion 
of my friend from Ohio [Mr. Fess], because he first suggested 
the idea or some one suggested it to him. It was contained in 
what was known as the Fess bill of last year. 

The surplus control bill of last year did not provide a fund 
that might be used to loan to cooperative organizations to take 
care of the surpluses. All of the $250,000,000 carried in the 
present bill could be loaned by the board. It is possible for the 
board to employ the $250,000,000 provided in the bill for the pur- 
pose of loaning to cooperative associations, to take care of the 
surpluses. Let me repeat that the bill does not interfere with 
any part of the crop save the surplus. 

Many have the idea that we are projecting an instrument 
here which will absolutely dominate the law of supply and de- 
mand and will interrupt the flow of commerce. That is not so 
at all. It only functions when there is a surplus. 

The bill provides that this money, or any sum of money agree- 
able to the judgment of the board, may be loaned to cooperative 
associations who are attempting to take care of the surplus of 
any commodity, not only those mentioned here but all as basic 
commodities. We have broadened the scope of the bill. The 
farm organizations realize that the bill proposed as a substitute 
for the one we voted on last year as presented by the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Fess] contained one feature that might well 
be engrafted into this bill. I think it is a strong feature of the 
measure. 

There might be organizations having in their possession agri- 
cultural commodities which are not mentioned in the bill and 
which are in need of help. Upon application of those organi- 
zations the Federal Farm Loan Board may loan money to them 
at the rate of 4 per cent per annum to take care of their sur- 
plus by withholding it for orderly marketing. That is a feature 
in the bill which makes it more liquid and liberalizes its terms 
and broadens its scope of action and which, in my opinion, very 
much betters the bill. 

Mr. President, there is another change in the measure. We 
do not take from the producer an equalization fee that may be 
imposed by the board. The product marketed, when it reaches 
the processors, the miller, the transportation company, and so 
forth. pays that equalization fee, so, of course, the reduction is 
reflected in the price the producer receives for his commodity. 
It takes away the annoying feature of dealing with the pro- 
ducer. It prevents direct dealing with him and reduces to the 
minimum the number who may pay the fee. If the slaughtering 
of hogs is done by the independent packers or by some of the 
big packers or by some agency established by the board, they 
will report the fee to the Government. The processors or the 
miller will report the fee in respect of wheat. The transporta- 
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tion companies rightly, and even more so than the ginner, will 
report the application of the fee on cotton. 

Mr. President, other changes have been made which do not 
at this time occur to me, but all are less important than the 
main ones which I have discussed. While I should like to pro- 
ceed until 4 o’clock, at which time we are to vote on the milk 
importation bill, I desire to follow the thought suggested by the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McNARY. Gladly. 

Mr. CURTIS. I think the Senator has explained the changes 
which I desired to have him explain. I would in this connection 
like to have him add a few words, if he will, unless he has 
it in some other part of his explanation which he intends jo 
make, with reference to the effect of the contracts with the 
packers, millers, and others. As I read the measure, there is ¢ 
guaranty against loss to those people, because a contract is 
made with them, but whatever they do they get paid for and 
the loss eventually comes from the producer of the article. I 
may be mistaken about it, but that is the conclusion I reached 
from reading the bill. 

Mr. McNARY. I can not criticize the deduction. It was 
made last year, I think, by the Senator from Missouri, Mr. 
Williams. Anyone knows that the board itself can not do 
the desirable things necessary to administer the law. The 
board must operate through existing agencies, and if none ex- 
ists must create the agency. Hence, with the desire of not 
disturbing normal conditions or institutions which have grown 
up through the perilous years of strife and competition, it is 
natural to suppose the board will enter into a contract with the 
big packers or with an independent packer to slaughter the 
hogs. It is supposed the board will enter into contracts with 
the millers to process the grain or grind the wheat into flour. 
There is no guaranty to the miller against loss by reason of 
fluctuation in price. He is guaranteed against loss upon the 
service which he renders, and that is all. 

Mr. CURTIS. I think the Senator misunderstood my ques- 
tion. My understanding was, of course, that a contract would 
be made with the miller and others—a contract which would 
prevent a loss to him unless he was a very poor business man. 

Mr. McNARY. Of course. 

Mr. CURTIS. But the conclusion I reached from the state- 
ment made by the Senator a moment ago was that the change 
in the bill in regard to the deduction of the equalization fee 
from the man who produces the article to the man who 
processes it, like the packer, was that the packer or the miller 
paid the fee, and my idea was that it is charged back to the 
original producer under the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. McNARY. I said that, but I used the additional lan- 
guage that the deduction and cost therefor was reflected in the 
less price the producer receives for the commodity which he 
sells. It is true and proper that when the board enter into a 
contract with the cooperative organizations they do guarantee 
them against loss for handling whatever commodity they may 
serve. That is paid out of the equalization fund which is 
created by the equalization fee, and the first contribution to 
that comes from the revolving fund out of the Treasury of the 
United States. 

On this phase of the question I have occupied an hour. I 
had promised the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] to give way 
at 3 o'clock. I am exceedingly regretful that I did not keep my 
promise. If he desires to discuss the milk importation bill, 
which is to be voted upon by unanimous consent at 4 o’clock, I 
yield the floor to him, and I shall hope to have an opportunity 
to go forward on another day with what I have to say on the 
farm relief bill. 


IMPORTATION OF MILK AND CREAM 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
11768) to regulate the importation of milk and cream into the 
United States for the purpose of promoting the dairy industry 
of the United States and protecting the public health. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the so-called milk bill has so 
many iniquities, and will be followed by consequences of so 
evil a character, that I am unwilling tu permit it to pass with- 
out further voicing my objection to it. It was rushed through 
the other branch of Congress without, as I am advised, a full 
understanding of its provisions. It was reported to the Senate 
and placed upon the calendar, and would have passed without 
notice or discussion whatever, except for a casual remark 
which I overheard, as I was leaving the Chamber to attend an 
important committee meeting. This precipitated some debate 
and caused the bill to be held in the Senate for several weeks. 
As Senators became aware of its provisions, growing opposition 
developed, and instead of the bill passing without objection, it 
now encounters some obstacles. 
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I confess to profound regret when I find so many Senators 
avowing their purpose to vote for a measure such as this, I 
am surprised to find upon the other side of the aisle a number 


of Senators, among them the able Senator from Connecticut 


[Mr. BiIncHAM], who have earnestly and eloquently opposed the 
creation of Federal bureaus and have pleaded for the mainte- 
nance of the rights of the States against usurpation by the 
Federal Government, giving their support to a bill which creates 
another Federal bureau, requires additional appropriations 
from the Federal Treasury, which will increase until they reach 
hundreds of thousands of dollars annually, and which will im- 
pair the rights of the States and interfere with their political 
subdivisions exercising rightful authority possessed by them 
under our form of government. 

I do not expect many of my Republican friends to defend 
local self-government or individual rights. They lend them- 
selves to paternalistic measures which infringe upon the rights 
otf sovereign States and are calculated to undermine their in- 
tegrity. The sweeping and powerful movement in favor of a 
consolidation in the Federal Government of all. governmental 
powers receives strength and support from the Republican 
Party and unfortunately finds some Democrats who are not 
averse to permitting Federal encroachments, particularly where 
Federal appropriations are made for purely local purposes and 
to relieve States and local communities of burdens and respon- 
sibilities which rest upon them. 

If our dual form of government shall be preserved, the States 
must be preserved. The States must maintain their vitality 
and be secure against Federal invasion, whether voluntarily 
sought by the people or illegally accomplished by the National 
Government. We should not forget the words of Lincoln in his 
first message to Congress: 


To maintain inviolate the rights of the States to order and control, 
‘under the Constitution, their own affairs by their own judgment, and 
exclusively, is essential for the preservation of that balance of power 
on which our institutions rest. 


Mr. President, the evidences are unmistakable that the Ameri- 

cin people evince but little interest in fundamental questions 
relating to government. They seem indifferent to the phi- 
losophy of government; indeed, there seems to be no under- 
standing that philosophy or rational and fundamental principles 
have any part in government or governmental policies. 
- Oceasionally there is some exuberant but meaningless dis- 
cussion about the “science of government and political prob- 
lems”; but many political leaders, as well as many of the 
people, bestow no serious thought to the problems and phi- 
losophy and theory of government. The doctrine of expediency 
has many followers, and principles are sacrificed to temporary 
triumphs or supposed transitory material advantages. There is 
in the land a spirit of discontent and of resentment aguinst 
rules and regulations and law and discipline. This spirit per- 
meates our political life, influences the social organism, and 
infects the religious life of the people. It is more than a spirit 
of agnosticism—which doubts all things, which repudiates the 
certitudes which have guided the past. It is essentially icono- 
elastic and challenges the past and the present and seeks to 
undermine and destroy superstructures of beauty and strength 
and protection which have been erected in various fields of hu- 
man thought and endeavor by noble and patriotic men and 
women whose services to the cause of humanity are of inestimable 
value. This spirit lends itself to materialism and denies the 
influence and the permanence of moral and spiritual forces. In 
this view there is nothing worthy of preservation; there are no 
precedents which should be followed, no lessons to be derived 
from the pages of the past. 

The communists of Russia were caught within the swirling 
grasp of this destructive influence, and the sorrows of Russia 
were intensified and their tragedies made more somber as this 
malignant spirit encompassed the land. This influence is to be 
distinguished from that fine spirit which has animuted the real 
leaders of the past—those who have sought truth for truth’s sake 
and who have recognized that in this little world of ours, as in 
the overarching skies, there are principles and truths, spiritual 
and moral, which are enduring, and the possession and applica- 
tion of which in our political institutions and in the social 
organism will produce justice and righteousness to be enjoyed 
as the common inheritance of all. 

Those who laid the foundation of this Government were stu- 
dents of political institutions, and they believed that under a 
democratic government, such as that which they established, 
the highest felicity could be obtained by man. They had wit- 
nessed the evils of autocratic power and had been the victims 
of a tyrannous paternalism and bureaucracy. They were de- 
termined that the principles announced in the Declaration of 
Independence should be the basis of the governments to be 
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established by them. Recognizing the importance of the letter 
of the law, they desired to be quickened by the spirit of the law. 
They sought to establish governments and institutions under 
which liberty and justice and equal opportunity would be en- 
joyed by all. They believed that all power rested with the 
people and that the inalienable rights with which individuals 
were endowed might not be invaded, but should be protected 
from evil influences and from centralizing and autocratic forces. 

They set up republics which were denominated sovereign 
States. Perceiving the necessity of a central government, with 
limited powers, they adopted the Constitution of the United 
States. They recognized that the vast domain extending from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific would some day become a part of the 
United States of America. The Revolutionary poet, Philip 
Freneau, foresaw the time when, beyond the Mississippi, great 
States would arise— 


No less in power than Greece and Rome: 
Possessing statesmen, poets, sages, chiefs. 


The struggle for the establishment of sovereign States and 
a National Government constitutes one of the most glorious 
epics in the history of the world; but it will be a greater 
struggle to preserve the Government and the institutions which 
their sacrifices established. History furnishes many parallels 
and examples to which we can look for guidance. After long 
centuries of oppression, mental and physical, the day dawned 
when the light burst upon the world. But liberty has been ever 
the object of attack by malevolent forces which lurk along 
the pathway of human progress. Lord Byron found many 
precedents to justify his rather gloomy and melancholy pre- 
diction when, in speaking of society and governments, he stated 
that when people obtained freedom, then “came wealth, vice, 
corruption, barbarism at last, and history with all her vol- 
umes hath but one page.” l 

No sooner were the sovereign States organized and the Fed- 
eral Government established than the malign influences which 
had brought so much woe and sorrow to the world, attacked— 
not always openly, but nevertheless persistently—the structures- 
which our fathers had erected. The possession of a priceless 
jewel imposes the highest vigilance for its protection. Thieves 
will attempt to break in and steal it away. It is the same 
with the rich inheritance of democratic institutions and politi- 
cal, civil, and religious liberty. But men are usually more 
concerned in the protection of property and gold and precious 
stones than they are in the preservation of liberty and justice. 
There are those who believe that democracy breeds “the cult 
of incompetence,” using the words of the distinguished French- 
man Emile Faguet. At any rate, it does not always develop 
that spirit of vigilance which must constantly be armed if the 
treasures of freedom and democracy are not stolen away. 
There is wanton neglect by many persons of wealth and edu- 
cation in the study of our political institutions. As a result, 
political intrigues and evil forces confederate together and 
often seize control of political units from the smallest city to 
the very Capital of the Federal Government. 

Demagogues combine and put forth false propaganda to in- 
flame the passions of the people, or to arouse their fears and 
credulity, that evil measures may be carried forward and un- 
American and destructive policies put into execution. The 
greatest present-day danger is found in the nation-wide propa- 
ganda by demagogues and persons ignorant of our form of 
Government, which seeks to destroy the sovereignty of the 
States and to constitute the Federal Government an omnipotent 
power whose authority shall extend to individuals and States, 
and may not be challenged by either. 

The growth of paternalism and bureaucracy in the United 
States must excite in the minds of patriotic Americans the 
most gloomy forebodings as to the future of this Republic. 
Bureaucracy, if unrestrained, will lead either to socialism or 
to an oligarchy of wealth or an oppressive political power. 
There are many Americans who effect to believe that there are 
no dangers besetting this Republic and that it is secure for 
all time. Those entertaining that view reveal their ignorance 
of history and their utter lack of knowledge of the elements 
and forces operating in human society now as in the past. 

There are forces in the social organism as indestructible as 
the power of gravitation. Humanity is in a condition of flux; 
is like a pilgrim seeking the city of God, beset upon all sides by 
powerful and relentless foes. The city may be reached, but 
only by those possessing stout hearts and true faith, and fidel- 
ity to the moral and spiritual truths which, like heavenly 
visitors, are ever ready to point the way of salvation. 

Mr. Godkin, that brilliant writer, in his Problems of Modern 
Democracy discusses some of the questions which I have so 
imperfectly alluded to. I recall that he refers to the power 
possessed by some, who, exercising the right of franchise, are 
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often stimulated by envy, or antisocial passions, and that often 
demagogues, and those who would fasten an arid and deadly 


form of socialism upon the people, inflame these passions and 
promote measures and policies at variance with individual 
liberty, the maintenance of local self-government and the 
preservation of the Republic. 

Senators may recall the caustic criticism of some of the legis- 
lation enacted by Congress, uttered by former Congressman 
Charles N. Fowler, who was for years chairman of the Bank- 
ing Committee of the House. In an address delivered a num- 
ber of years ago, he stated that there are laws upon our 
statute books affecting our finances and currency which are 
clearly and purely the result of uneconomic thought and such 
as would not have passed, but for necessity, ignorance, or 
political cowardice. 

Mr. President, I fear that legislation relating to many other 
subjects has resulted from political cowardice and ignorance, 
and from a most ignoble and ugly form of political expediency. 

The Constitution is a sealed book to many Americans. They 
do not care to open the volume, nor to be guided by its pro- 
visions. We have boasted of the American judiciary and have 
claimed that our judges have been men of learning, of purity, 
and of devotion to the legal principles upon which our system 
‘of jurisprudence rests, and to the most exalted spirit of justice. 
We read of charges that in some countries the courts are cor- 
rupt, that their decisions result from caprice or favoritism or 
expediency. Legislative bodies should be as free from preju- 
dice or extraneous influences or from expediency as are the 
courts. They should seek the underlying principles of our 
Government, and shape their legislative course by the Consti- 
tution and those principles of justice which must animate and 
guide a people, if freedom shall endure. 

Our fathers, as I have stated, familiar with the history of the 
past, sought to establish a government that would be free from 
the evils and practices which had brought so many nations to 
premature ends. But many students of political institutions 
see in our Republic, as they have seen in the republics of an- 
tiquity, many of the practical aspects and elements which create 
as sodden and sordid abuse of political power as has existed in 
the past. Mr. Huxley declared that up to this time— 


The progress of such republics as have been established in the world 
has not been such as to lead to any confident expectation that their 
foundation is laid on a _ sufficiently secure subsoil of public spirit, 
morality, and intelligence. On the contrary, they exhibit examples of 
personal corruption and of political profligacy as fine as any hotbed of 
despotism has ever produced, while they fail in the prinrary duty of the 
administration of justice as none but an effete despotism has ever failed. 


This criticism, Mr. President, is severe—indeed, savage—but 
there are those who will wonder whether it can be successfully 
refuted. I appreciate, Mr. President, that what I am saying 
will be regarded as academic and wholly irrelevant to the bill 
which is now under consideration. It is regarded by some as 
quite inappropriate to discuss constitutional morality, the rights 
of the States, individual liberty, the question of whether pro- 
posed measures are in harmony with the letter and spirit of the 
Constitution, and will promote the welfare of the people. 

The visionary scheme that promises an appropriation from 
the Treasury or the setting up of a new Federal agency with 
unlimited authority to promulgate rules and regulations to deal 
with a fancied evil are regarded as of paramount importance, 
and any appeals to “the law or to the prophets,” or to the 
experiences of the past, or to the philosophy of Government 
are treated with derision here and elsewhere. If an evil, real 
or imaginary, exists in our political or social life, the apostles 
of the “cult of incompetence” and those who believe in the 
magic touch of bureaucracy immediately rush to Congress and 
demand legislation. They beat the bushes and organize socie- 
ties to stimulate public support for foolish, half-baked, and 
oftentimes heretical and socialistic measures. No inconsider- 
able part of Federal and State legislation is the product of influ- 
ences, forces, and organizations of the character just referred to. 

And so we find persons clothed with governmental authority, 
and many not in official positions, who seek to cure all the ills 
of society by some legislative fiat. or decree. 

The idea of reform and growth and progress by the applica- 
tion of natural laws is scouted. Arbitrary power, usurpation, 
and ruthless destruction of the individual and his rights are not 
only justified but approved. I sometimes think that this spirit 
is akin to that which manifests itself in lynch law. 

Mr. President, there are those to whom any form of govern- 
ment is obnoxious. By drastic penal statutes they would con- 
trol the habits and appetites of individuals and deny freedom 
of thought or liberty of action. They deny the competency of 
individuals to govern themselves. Natural and normal condi- 
tions—conditions that flow from the sure evolution and progress 
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of humanity—are regarded by this class as either nonexistent 
or so inapplicable as to require governmental interposition for 
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their extinction. Officials of the mentality referred te, and 
others possessing like views, would permit no individual liberty 
and can not conceive of any orderly growth and development. 
Miracles must be wrought in their view in the lives of in- 
viduals and nations. Traditions, environment, individual idio- 
Synerasies, immutable laws that lie at the base of human 
progress, they neither recognize nor approve. The reserved 
rights of the people, the powers conferred upon the States of 
the Union, and the limitations imposed upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment are not only no admonition against the exercise of 
arbitrary authority, but any claim that such rights and powers 
must be preserved is treated with contumely and reproach. — 
Lack of uniformity is regarded as detrimental to progress. 

This is the spirit which seeks conformity to a crudely neb- 
ulous ideal type. The theory is that uniformity of thought 
and action, the conformation of conduct to arbitrary rule and 
standard, are productive of the best results and will secure an 
ideal civilization, It may be said that most tyrants and 
despots have claimed the same objective. 

Mr. President, we have to-day a multitude of people who turn 
from the development of self, from the determination to grow 
and expand and to be differentiated from the mass around, and 
regard the Federal Government as the source of all light and 
power and the arbiter of their destinies. Society is not a 
protoplasmic mass. We want no form of government that 
crushes individualism and reduces the Government to a col- 
loidal state. The chief glory of the American people is found 
in the fact that the men-and women of this land have developed 
to a high degree the spirit of self-initiative. Whatever strength 
the Nation possesses arises from the strength of the individuals 
within the Nation. 

Mr. President, local self-government lies at the very founda- 
tion of a free country. The ideal of local self-government is 
one of our most precious heritages. It is the school in which 
self-control, independence, and liberty are bred. This is not 
a question of bringing to life a dead State-rights doctrine. It 
is dealing with a fundamental principle of political seience. 
It is by no means a dead issue. On the contrary, no student 
of public affairs can fail to see that the question of the relation 
of State functions to Federal control is one of the most vital 
problems in our body politic. These United States cover a vast 
territory. From ocean to ocean and from the Lakes to the Gulf 
may be found almost every variety of soil and climate. Physi- 
eal environment and historical tradition have given rise to a 
diversity of custom and manner, thought and speech. The 
occupation of the people of the different sections are character- 
ized by fundamental and permanent differences. While we are 
essentially one people along broadly nationalistic lines, one 
meets with a variety of local conditions and habits of life as 
one journeys from Maine to California or from Key West to 
Oregon. This very diversity makes local government essential 
to justice. 

Mr. Harold J. Laski has written with a fine appreciation of 
the problems of government, and in his admirable work entitled, 
The Problem of Sovereignty, he declares that— 


Everywhere we have diversity, plurality. It seems, indeed, time to 
admit its existence. It is really difficult to understand what special 
merit attaches to unity. Germany points proudly to the complete 
absence of differences among her citizens. Contempt is openly expressed 
for a country like the United States, where diversity of opinion is most 
clearly apparent, š 


He states that there is real moral insufficiency in any theory 
of the State which impresses upon its numbers the need for any - 
consistent uniformity of outlook, and continues— 


We prefer a country where the sovereignty is distributed, where the 
richness of the corporate lives is insurance against such sterility of 
outlook. * * * ‘The price of liberty is exactly divergence of opin- 
ion on fundamental questions, 


Mr. President, during the World War the Federal Govern- 
ment exercised powers which are denied it in peace times. 
When peace came we were unwilling that the authority exer- 
cised by the Government under these war powers should be 
relinquished. It was insisted that the Federal Government 
should be an overlord and take over authority which belong to 
the States and superimpose upon individuals authority which is 
not consonant with individual liberty, and with the letter and 
spirit of the Constitution under our institutions. 

Judge Henry Wade Rogers admonished us of the dangers of 
the centralizing forces of the hour. He declared that the ques- 
tion is not whether the States will destroy the National Govert- 
ment but whether the National Government shall be permitted 
to destroy the States. 
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Senators will recall that it was the fear of these latter conse- 
quences that led many of the great leaders like Samuel Adams 
and John Hancock and Clinton and Patrick Henry to withhold 
their assent to the ratification of the Constitution. If the 
Union is indestructible, then the States must be indestructible. 

Mr. President, Professor Thompson, of the University of 
Wisconsin, in his work on Federal centralization, refers to the 
depressing influence upon the people if the Government is too 
far removed from them. He declares that— 


Democracy is more than a form of government. It is an ideal. The 
feeling among the citizens that the Government is their Government, in 
which they have a vital interest, is the soul of a democracy. Where the 


.Government becomes too far removed the interest of the people in their 


Government begins to wane, because their interests nearer to them take 
precedence in their minds. 

It is dificult to see how democracy in government can remain a vital 
thing unless the individuality and autonomy of local governmental 
institutions is retained in which people can take an interest, where they 
can have personal contact with the leaders, and where they can see the 
actual results of democracy. Without this the demos becomes disin- 
terested, and a democracy with a disinterested demos is probably less 
fortunate than a despotism with a benevolent despot. 


He declares that centralization in large states is not adapted 
to meet the requirements for governmental supervision that 
modern industry entails, and that all attempts in the United 
Kingdom— 


to reconcile centralized control with a degree of local autonomy has 
been an ever-recurring problem in legislation during the last century. 


It is to be noted that this problem is being solved by home 
rule, local autonomy, indeed, practically independence being 
given to the former British dominions. Decentralization, Mr. 
President, is taking place in many governments. It is an 
anachronism that in the United States centralizing forces 
should be so powerfully operated. 

Mr. President, a few moments ago I expressed my surprise 
that Republican Senators who have spoken eloquently in be- 
half of the rights of the States are found supporting the bill 
before us, and my surprise and disappointment have been 
greater at the position taken by a number of Senators upon 
this side of the Chamber. I have upon a number of occasions 
stated that the high mission of the Democratic Party was to 
preserve individual rights and local self-government. In Na- 
tional and State conventions Democrats have for nearly a hun- 
dred years, declared their fidelity to the principles of Jefferson. 
The Democratic Party has been the party of the people, the 
party that sought to protect individual rights, that stood 
against the advancing forces of destructive Federalism which 
sought to destroy individual rights and the sovereignty of the 
States. It has been the guardian and protector of liberty and 
the ark of the covenant. If it betrays the people, if it permits 
them to be trampled upon by a powerful consolidated govern- 
ment and the States to be robbed of their sovereign powers, if 


-it joins with Republicans in undermining the Constitution and 


supports measures and policies belonging to the category of 
class legislation and special privileges, it is no longer worthy to 
hold the banner which Jefferson unfurled, and which for more 
than a century and a quarter has led in storm and tempest and 
peace, the forces which were supporting constitutional govern- 
ment and those immortal principles which must find expres- 
sion in this Republic. if its life shall be prolonged. The Demo- 
cratic Party in its last national convention adopted a plank 
which reads as follows: 


We demand that the States of the Union shall be preserved in all 
their vigor and power. They constitute a bulwark against the cen- 
tralizing tendencies of the Republican Party. We condemn the efforts 
of the Republican administration to nationalize the functions and duties 
of the States. We oppose the extension of bureaucracy, the creation of 
unnecessary bureaus and Federal agencies, and the multiplication of 
oftices and officeholders. We demand a revival of the spirit of local 


self-government essential to the preservation of the free institutions of 
our Republic. 


Mr. President, I had the honor to draft this plank and it 
received the unanimous support of the representatives of the 
Democratic Party. It announced no new doctrine. It an- 
nounced a political truth, accepted by that party since the date 
of its birth. Unfortunately, fundamental principles upon which 
the Democratic Party rests are not always preserved, and legis- 
lation is often supported by Democrats which, in my opinion, 
is not only not justified, but is violative of the cardinal prin- 
ciples and long-accepted faith of the party of Jefferson and 
Jackson and Wilson. 
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Mr. President, I proceed now to a brief discussion of the bill 
under consideration. There is no demand for the enactment of 
this measure, except by a few dairy and milk producers’ organi- 
zations in a limited number of States. I submit that a dispas- 
sionate examination of the facts will establish that these organ- 
izations are interested in increasing the price of milk and 
cream, and creating, so far as within their power, a monopoly, 
actual or potential, in respect of these essential food commodi- 
ties. They are also interested in forcing their products into the 
State of New York and certain New England States. To accom- 
plish the latter result they are seeking to prevent the importa- 
tion of milk from Canada, thus limiting the required supply, 
particularly in the large cities of New York, Massachusetts, and 
Connecticut. 

This bill, it is believed, will materially reduce the importation 
of milk and cream from Canada, if it does not effectually operate 
as an embargo upon their importation. 

I have been advised that these organizations have maintained 
a lobby in Washington for some time to secure the passage of 
this bill. This charge has been made heretofore, and so far as 
I can learn has not been denied. I have a list of members of 
this organization, and it shows that 31 associations, found prin- 
cipally in Michigan, Iowa, Ohio, Wisconsin, and Illinois, consti- 
tute its membership. Efforts made by some of the producers of 
milk in several of the States referred to to introduce their prod- 
uct into the State of New York resulted in a number of arrests 
and convictions, because the milk and cream shipped to New 
York for sale and consumption did not measure up to the 
standards of purity required by the State and by the city of 
New York. 

Apparently this angered the organizations lobbying for this 
legislation, and they, by way of retaliation, have organized to 
procure the enactment of the bill before us. It is obvious that 
if this bill becomes a law importers of Canadian milk into the 
United States, even though the milk producers of Canada meet 
the standards prescribed by the bill, as well as the requirements 
of the various municipalities and States in this country, will be 
prevented from shipping their product into this country. As I 
shall show before concluding, the bureaucratic authority given 
to the Department of Agriculture and exercised as bureaucratic 
authority usually is exercised, and in the future will be exer- 
cised, will interpose obstacles that will make the sale of Cana- 
dian milk in the United States almost impossible. 

Of course, this will increase the monopolistic power of the 
organizations back of this bill and raise the price of milk and 
cream to the American consumers, and particularly to the 
millions of people in New York City, Boston, and other metro- 
politan cities. 

This is a bill to create a monopoly of one of the prime neces- 
sities of life and to entrench such monopoly in a number of 
States bordering upon the Great Lakes and in New England. 
It is a monopoly which will injuriously affect millions of babes 
and little children in the centers of population within the cities 
referred to. It will make milk and cream scarcer and increase 
the prices in many instances beyond the capacity of hundreds 
of thousands, if not millions, of working people to purchase the 
same to nourish and sustain their children. Any legislation 
that attacks the home, that deprives women and children of 
nourishment and of proper food, is to be condemned. 

It has been avowed upon the floor of the Senate during 
debate that this bill would increase the price of milk and 
cream; that that was one of the reasons for its passage; and 
that if by organization and legislation the prices of milk and 
cream could be increased, it was a desideratum worthy of 
attainment. 

Health experts and doctors of eminence haye demonstrated 
how important it is for the health and life of infants and 
children that an adequate supply of milk and cream and buiter 
should be provided. 'The war-stricken countries of Europe fur- 
nish to-day millions of living examples of the terrible results 
following the denial of milk products to the little children dur- 
ing and immediately following the World War. Statistics show 
that hundreds of thousands died from lack of milk, and the 
millions of children who survived still suffer; and their health 
will be more or less impaired during their lives owing to 
malnutrition and the impossibility of obtaining milk. 

This bill is aimed at the health—indeed, the lives—of infants 
and little children. If it is enacted into law it may be respon- 
sible for the death of many children whose fathers and mothers, 
because of their lack of means, will be unable to provide for 
them the food imperatively required for their health and 
welfare. 

But this is the day when trusts and monopolies dominate our 
industrial and economie life. They control State legislatures 
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and stand unafraid in the presence of the Congress of the 
United States. The Sherman antitrust law or the Clayton Act 
are almost forgotten, and the law-enforcing agencies of the 
Government, National and State, slumber while powerful mo- 
nopolies and predatory interests confederate and conspire to 
exploit the people. The organizations of giant monopolies and 
trusts in industrial lines encourage like organizations in every 
branch of our economic life. The greater part of the wealth 
of the country is- controlled by corporations, most of which 
form combinations in restraint of trade and organizations to 
increase prices, and often to diminish production. 

The results of these illegal combinations are found in the 
constant interruptions of the natural laws of supply and de- 
mand and in the artificial stimulation of prices, which inju- 
riously affect the great mass of the people. 

The milk-producing organizations behind this measure, as well 
as certain other dairying interests in the United States, are not 
satisfied with the tariff which they imposed upon certain agri- 
cultural products; and in the tariff act of 1922 they procured 
the imposition of a tariff of 214 cents per gallon upon fresh 
milk and 20 cents per gallon upon cream. In the same section 
of the law it was provided that fresh or sour milk containing 
more than 7 per cent of butterfat shall be dutiable as cream. 
and cream containing more than 45 per cent of butterfat shall 
be dutiable as butter. 

The next section of the act laid a duty of 1 cent per pound 
on unsweetened condensed or evaporated milk, and if sweet- 
ened 114 cents per pound; and on all other milk, condensed or 
evaporated, the tariff was 13% cents per pound; whole-milk 
butter 3 cents per pound, créam powder 7 cents per pound, and 
skim-milk powder 1% cents per pound; and malted milk, and 
compounds or mixtures of or substitutes for milk and cream, 
20 per cent ad valorem. 

A tariff of 8 cents a pound was impcsed upon butter and the 
same rate upon butter substitutes and olecmargarine. A 
tariff of 5 cents per pound was imposed upon cheese, but in 
no case was the tariff to be less than 25 per cent ad valorem. 
A tariff was laid upon eggs and poultry, fish, cattle, sheep, 
swine, and meats, fresh, prepared, or preserved. Not satis- 
fied with the tariff duties provided for milk and cream and 
butter, the interests and combinations back of this bill have 
sought and are seeking to have the Tariff Commission, under 
the flexible provisions of the act increase the duties by 50 
per cent. I submit, Mr. President, that the conduct of the or- 
ganizations pushing this bill is subject to just condemnation. 
They are not satisfied with the combination which has been 
effected to increase prices, nor with the tariff which has been 
laid at their request, nor with the proposition to increase that 
tariff 50 per cent. And so, in order that their monopolistic 
control may be substantially complete, they drive through 
Congress a measure which is expected to prohibit the im- 
portation of any milk products into the United States. To ac- 
complish this end they demand that the Federal Government 
shall exercise an authority which should be sparingly used 
and which in the present instance should be denied. Moreover, 
this measure foreshadows ‘further legislation hostile to the 
rights of the States and their political subdivisions and is 
designed to circumscribe, if not defeat, their right to exercise 
their undoubted police powers. 

Mr. President, it is depressing to witness the efforts made 
by Congress to degrade, if not destroy, the States and to set 
up powerful bureaucratic Federal agencies to aid in the accom- 
plishment of that ignoble and sinister purpose. The sovereign 
States reserve to themselves in the Constitution the right to 
provide inspection laws and to execute them. They may, in the 
exercise of their police powers and their undoubted authority, 
prescribe standards of quality and purity for food commodities 
sold within their borders. They have the right to enact suitable 
laws for the inspection of food and to prohibit, under penalties, 
the sale of such articles of food as are not of the character 
and grade and standards of purity prescribed. And they may 
delegate to municipalities authority to pass inspection laws ap- 
plicable to articles of food intended for sale within such politi- 
cal subdivisions. That power the States possess and they 
should exercise it. It should not be abridged or interfered with 
by any congressional enactments. 

No State, so far as I can learn, has asked for this legislation, 
nor has any State claimed a lack of power to provide and en- 
force the necessary laws for the inspection of food products 
and the protection of the health of its inhabitants. It is mani- 
fest, therefore, that the true object of this bill is not for the 
protection of the States, or the inhabitants thereof, or to pro- 
vide pure milk and cream or suitable milk and cream for the 
people. The bill is a fraud upon its face; it is a deception and 
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seeks the support of Congress and the approval of the people 
under false pretenses. It bears the attractive ‘title of— 


An act to regulate the importation of milk and cream into the United 
States for the purpose of promoting dairy interests of the United 
States and to protect the public health. 


An accurate statement of the purpose of the bill would con- 
form to the suggestions which I made a few moments ago, that 
it is a bill in the interest of monopoly and te compel the people, 
particularly in the large cities of New York, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, and a few other States, to pay exorbitant prices 
for milk and cream for their use and the sustenance of little 
children. 

The declaration that this bill is to protect the public health 
is neither sincere nor honest. One of the purposes for its 
passage; namely, to promote the dairy industry, is undoubtedly 
true, and that industry is to be promoted by increasing the 
price of milk and milk products to aid that industry in its 
monopolistic efforts to control and to increase the price of 
these food products. The evidence shows that 90 per cent or 
more of the milk and cream imported from Canada is used 
in the cities of New York and Boston. Neither the city nor 
the State of New York is asking for this legislation, nor is 
Boston nor Massachusetts. The States and the people in which 
nearly all of the milk and cream imported from Canada is used 
are opposed to this bill and implore Congress to defeat it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Confirming what the Sena- 
tor has said about this bill not being a bill the passage of 
which is requested or desired by the health authorities, I 
should like to read to the Senator an entirely unsolicited tele- 
gram which I have received within an hour. It is from the 
president of the Massachusetts Association of Boards of Health. 
That means the association of all the boards of health in all 
the cities and towns of the State. It is as follows: 


DEAR Str: The Massachusetts Association of Boards of Health ur- 
gently requests you to do your utmost to defeat the Lenroot-Taber 
milk bill. Its passage would seriously affect this section. 


That is signed by the president of the State association. 
Now, who knows better how to protect the public health—the 
health authorities, or the dairymen who are seeking this 
legislation? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, this telegram confirms what I 
have said, and I might add that many letters and telegrams 
have been received by Senators from the authorities in va- 
rious cities in New York, Massachusetts, and other States 
protesting against the passage of this bill. 

I repeat that there are no complaints being made by health 
authorities in the cities to which 90 per cent of the Canadian 
milk and cream is being shipped; that these food products are 
not of the highest standard of purity and excellence and do 
not measure up to all of the requirements prescribed by State, 
municipal, and health authorities. This can not be said of 
the milk products shipped by some States into other States, 
although 10 per cent, or perhaps less, is not consumed in New 
York and Boston. So far as I can learn no compiaints have 
been made that it is below the food and inspection and purity 
standards prescribed by the most exacting States and munici- 
palities in the United States; so this pretense that this bill is 
to protect the American people from impure milk and cream 
shipped into the United States from Canada is not only absurd, 
but untrue. 

Mr. President, legislation is often promoted by earnest and 
sincere people who do not know the facts, and for whom 
there might be some extenuation because of their ignorance. 
But what must be said with respect to this bill which a 
monopoly seeks to rivet upon the people in its own interests, 
but under the pretense that it is unselfishly and altruistically 
seeking their health and happiness and the welfare of the 
little children and the people of various sections of the United 
States? 

Mr. President, the overwhelming majority of the people of 
New York and Boston who buy the Canadian products referred 
to are working people; their means are limited. They will be 
the victims of the monopolistic control of milk and cream. 
Their little babes will be the ones who will. cry for milk when 
the grasp of the monopoly becomes all powerful. That is why 
the people of Boston and of New York and of the cities in which 
Canadian milk and cream are sold are opposed to this bill. 

I received a telegram a few days ago from Doctor Harris, 
the health commissioner of New York, in which he denounces 
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the pending measure. On the 27th of January he wrote a letter 
to Congressman BLoom, who, as Senators know, is from New 
York City. I have his letter, which reads as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER, 
New York, January 24, 1987. 
Hon. SoL BLooMm, Washington, D. O. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I am grateful for your energetic action in 
behalf of the health interests not only of the city of New York but of 
other cities in the northeastern section of our country. I had no inti- 
mation of conditions when the Taber bill was rushed through the 
House. When Senator CoPELAND communicated with me, I asked him 
to use his influence to the utmost to prevent the passage of the Lenroot 
bill now before the Senate. It is greatly to be regretted, if for want of 
knowledge on my part of the rules of procedure of the Senate commit- 
tee, I am now to be deprived of the opportunity to voice the health 
needs of 6,000,000 people. 

I trust that it will be brought home to the Senate committee that 
this bill is a vicious and dangerous one, which will profit a few who 
are commercially interested but demoralizes our milk situation, which 
is none too well stabilized. I am eager to be heard in defense of the 
health interests of our community. 

I am told that some one testified before the Senate committee that he 
represented me. Please brand that statement as utterly unfounded. 
I expressed my views over the long-distance telephone to Senator COPE- 
LAND, but to no other person in Washington, who by any stretch of the 
imagination could conceive himself to be delegated to speak as my 
representative. 

Very cordially yours, 
Louis I. Harris, M. D., 
Commissioner. 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The Senator has been so kind as to refer to 
some of the efforts which I have made upon this floor to interest. 
representatives of the different States in the rights of those 
States and in the rights of local self-government. 

Mr. KING. And I was paying a sincere compliment to the 
Senator because of his able addresses upon that subject. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I appreciate that fact; but I should like to 
inquire of the Senator why, in his opinion, section 8 of the bill 
does not protect the rights of the States? That section 
provides : 

Nothing in this act is intended nor shall be construed to affect the 
powers of any State, or any political subdivision thereof, to regulate 
the shipment of milk or cream into, or the handling, sale, or other dis- 
position of milk or cream in, such State or political subdivision after 
the milk and/or cream shall have been lawfully imported under the 
provisions of this act. 


The Senator will agree with me, I am sure, that if the State 
of Connecticut desires to protect itself against milk and cream 
of a character which its own citizens are not allowed to pro- 
duce and sell, it can not make any laws to prevent their im- 
portation from a foreign country, but that must be done by the 
Congress. This bill does not interfere with the right of the 
State of Connecticut, so far as I can see, in the slightest par- 
ticular; in fact, the rights of the States are specifically pro- 
tected. On the other hand, that which a State can not do, 
namely, to impose duties on or regulations regarding importa- 
tions from foreign countries, is just what this act tries to do 
through the Federal Government. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the insertion in the pending bill 
of the provision just read by the Senator, to the effect that this 
proposed legislation is not intended to affect the powers of any 
State or any political subdivision, is a clever, strategical move, 
intended to abate opposition to the bill and to reassure those 
who have some regard, or at least effect some regard, for the 
rights and duties of the States. But if it is not intended, 
directly or indirectly, now or in the future, to abridge or limit 
or interfere with the rights of the States to control their do- 
mestie and internal affairs, what is the necessity or purpose of 
the bill before us. I have stated, and no one has denied it, and 
it can not be denied, that no State is complaining about the 
improper character or the lack of purity of Canadian milk or 
cream. None of the consumers of these products are calling for 
Federal legislation to protect their health. Those who are 
demanding this legislation avow as one of the principal pur- 
poses is to increase the price of milk and milk products and to 
force the cities of New York and Boston to buy milk from cer- 


tain States west of New York, instead of some Canadian milk’ 


and cream, which meet every health requirement and every 
standard of purity prescribed by municipal regulations, which, 
as I am advised, are stricter and of a higher standard than can 
be found in any other cities or States of the Union. 
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Neither Canada or any other foreign country is attempting to 
interfere with the powers of any State or any political subdivi- 
sion to regulate the shipment of milk or cream into, or the 
handling, sale, or other disposition, of the same in such State 
or political subdivision. 

Indeed, Mr. President, as stated by the Senator from New 
York [Mr. CopELAND] during the course of debate, the Canadian 
milk and cream are inspected by competent American inspectors 
sent into Canada, and no cream or milk is brought into New 
York City—and this is true of Boston and other cities—until 
it has passed the high test prescribed by these municipalities. 
Moreover, the inspectors examine the cows to determine whether 
they are healthy and whether the milk and cream when raw are 
produced from cows which have passed a tubercular test by a 
duly authorized official veterinarian. The inspectors determine 
upon the sanitary conditions of the dairy farms or plants in 
which the milk or cream is produced or handled, score as many 
points as are required by the various score cards employed in 
ee States to determine the purity and quality of the 
milk. 

These inspectors also make the necessary tests to determine 
the freedom from bacteria, so that the proper standards of 
purity in this respect shall be attained. 

There is no effort, so far as I am advised, to bring Canadian 
milk or cream into the United States in violation of any of the 
laws of any State, or any regulations of any municipality, with 
respect to the character and quality and purity of milk and 
cream that may be sold within their respective borders. The 
declaration, therefore, that this bill is not intended to interfere 
with the powers of the States or municipalities, in dealing with 
milk and cream brought into their borders for sale, is a mere 
gesture and pretense offered for the purpose of concealing the 
real object of the bill. 

But the Senator knows that if a new Federal bureau is cre- 
ated, and it is given the tremendous powers contained in this 
bill, the rights of the States to regulate the sale of milk and 
cream within their borders will be interfered with by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

A few days ago, in the discussion, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WALSH] asked the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Mc- 
Nagy], the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry of the Senate, who reported the bill to the Senate, the 
following question : 


May I ask the Senator if the bill proposes to establish national 
uniform regulation and inspection of dairy products, milk and cream? 


The following is the reply of Senator McNary: 


It does not go quite that far. It is the first step. It is thought 
that later perhaps Congress would attempt, under the commerce clause 
of the Constitution, to make those regulations uniform and general 
throughout the country. The bill does conform to tests prescribed in 
Boston and New York and the other cities. Though not wholly national 
in its application, it meets a situation which it is thought should be 
met in the interest of those who consume milk. 


Senators will note that this bill iş the first step in the estab- 
lishment of a national “uniform regulation” and inspection 
of dairy products. What does this mean? It means that this 
entire question has been the subject of consideration by persons 
or groups or organizations; that it was deemed unwise to at 
once attack the States and seek to deprive them of their power 
to inspect these food products and to regulate and control their 
sale within their borders. It means that some persons or groups 
or organizations have determined that later, after this bill has 
become a law, and after Federal bureaucratic machinery has 
been set up, and a bureau created, ostensibly to inspect the lim- 
ited amount of Canadian milk imported into the United States, 
additional legislation will be enacted that will deprive the States 
of all regulatory power over the shipment of milk and cream 
into the States and the handling, sale, and disposition of the 
same within their borders. 

This statement, which I have just read, reveals the attitude 
of some persons or groups or organizations who have promoted 
this legislation and further reveals the hysterical, and, as I 
believe, reactionary, impolitic, and unwise view that uniformity 
is the goal to which we must aspire in all political activities 
or individual or collective conduct. The commerce clause of 
the Constitution is to be invoked to justify this legislation, and 
the Federal Government is to perform all of the duties of in- 
spection of milk and cream and prescribe regulations under 
which it is shipped, produced, and transported and sold. The 
Federal Government is to go into the States and prescribe the 
form and character of barns and sheds that are to be erected 
and maintained for the accommodation of cows which are to 
produce milk and cream. The bureaucrats from Washington 
are to formulate rules and regulations as to how cows are to 
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be fed and kept and inspected and the manner in which the 
milk is to be handled and the standards which it must attain in 
order to be shipped from one State to another or sold in inter- 
state commerce. 

Mr. President, as I interpret this bill and its purpose, it will, 
contrary to the view of the Senator from Connecticut, interfere 
with the mghts of his State. His State has the right now to 
purchase milk and cream from Canada and to prescribe such 
standards and tests as it deems proper, to be applied to the 
milk brought into the State of Connecticut and sold to the peo- 
ple therein. 

Under this bill the Federal Government is to prescribe what 
kind of milk and cream may be brought into the United 
States for sale to the people of Connecticut. The standards 
which the State of Connecticut or the municipalities of the 
State may establish aud which it may deem wholly adequate 
may not meet the standards which the bureaucrats of Washing- 
ton, under this bill and under the powers given them, may 
set up. 

This bill will prove an immediate interference with the rights 
of Connecticut and other States, and, as indicated by the Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. McNary], Congress will attempt later, 
under the commerce clause, to prescribe uniform regulations 
throughout the entire country. 

It is true that this bill does not now attempt to interfere with 
the powers of Iowa, for instance, to prescribe standards and 
tests of milk and cream brought into and sold within the State. 
But after a Federal bureau is established—with the usurping 
tendencies always exhibited by bureaus—there is no question 
but that within a short time cfforts will be made by the Fed- 
eral Government to set up a Federal inspection law which will 
supersede all State laws and apply to all interstate shipments 
and transactions relating to milk, cream, butter, and other com- 
medities. 

So. I assert, this bill does interfere and will interfere with 
Connecticut and other States and it will abridge their rights 
and make for an oppressive bureaucratic institution within the 
Agricultural Department. 

Mr. President, the issue is before us. This bill is but one of 
the evidences of the existence of a powerful paternalistic and 
bureaucratic movement, the aim of which is to reduce the States 
to mere geographic expressions and to rob them of their au- 
thority and of their sovereign power; this movement contem- 
plates the substitution of bureaucracy and paternalism for local 
self-government and the rule of bureaucrats for the rule of the 
people. Once this power is established, as provided in this bill, 
it will grow and expand until it reaches every part of the Re- 
public. 

While this bill does not create a bureau in name, it provides 
for such machinery that a bureau will speedily be provided to 
utilize the same. The Secretary of Agriculture, under this bill, 
is given tremendous powers. No persons may import into the 
United States any milk or cream unless a permit is given him 
by the Secretary of Agriculiure which, of course, means by 
some bureau chief or some employee in that department. And 
no milk or cream may be brought into the United States unless 
the cows producing the same have been inspected within one 
year previous to the offering of such milk for importation. 

None of these products can be brought into the United States 
unless the cows producing the same have passed a tuberculin 
test prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture; nor unless the 
sanitary conditions of the dairy farm or plant in which the 
cream or milk is produced has scored the necessary number of 
points provided by the score cards of the Bureau of Dairy 
Industry in the United States Department of Agriculture; nor 
can any raw milk be imported if the number of bacteria per 
cubic centimeter exceeds 300,000, and in the case of raw cream 
750,000. in the case of Pasteurized milk if the number of bac- 
teria per cubic centimeter exceeds 100,000, and in the ease of 
Pasteurized cream 500,000. Nor can milk or cream be imported 
into the United States when the temperature of either at the 
time of importation exceeds 50° F. 

The Secretary of Agriculture may revoke permits which he 
grants and exercise other powers, apparently without limit and 
without being subject to having his powers or rulings or con- 
duct reviewed. He may prescribe rules by the hundreds or, 
indeed, thousands, and for the violation of which fine or im- 
prisonment or both may be inflicted upon the alleged violator. 
He may revoke permits if the permittee does not perform 
according to the view of bureaucratic officials and their inter- 
pretation of the regulations and of the act. And any violation 
of the provisions of the act, which means the regulations, sub- 
jects the offender to a fine of not less than $50 or not more than 
$2,000 or by imprisonment for not more than one year, or by 
both fine and imprisonment. Aud, like all measures creating 
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Federal bureaus and agencies, this bill carries an appropriation 
so that more persons may get jobs. 

Mr. President, this bill confers too much power upon the 
Secretary of Agriculture—it confers too much power to pre- 
scribe regulations. It delegates authority to one person to 
define what acts or Omissions are crimes and to formulate regu- 
lations which will entail pains and penalties for the violation 
of the same. It puts it into his power to prevent the importa- 
tion of any milk or cream into the United States. It constitutes 
him a czar with unlimited authority to deal with persons and 
property and to prescribe pains and penalties for acts of omis- 
sion and commission which he may determine shall be offenses. 

This bill will call for a multitude of new employees, because 
it is not possible for the Secretary of Agriculture to make the 
inspections required by this act, to prescribe and enforce all 
of the regulations called for by the bill; and as the Senator 
from Oregon indicated, if this bill is but the first step to the 
establishment by the Federal Government of a “ uniform system 
of regulation” of the production and transportation and sale 
of milk and butter, then a bureau will soon be required with 
hundreds, if not thousands of employees, at an annual cost to 
the Government of millions of dollars. If from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific coast, along the entire border separating Canada 
from the United States, inspectors are to be placed and rules 
and regulations enforced relative to the production of milk in 
Canada and its importation into the United States, then thou- 
sands of employees will be required, and a stupendous amount 
of administrative and bureaucratic machinery will become uec- 
essary. And if all the tests are to be made provided for in the 
bill and in the regulations which will be promulgated by the 
Secretary of Agriculture or the bureau which is to be estab- 
lished in addition to the large personnel required, laboratories 
will be needed and competent persons required to determine the 
bacterial contents and to make the temperature tests. Stations 
will be needed, which must be equipped with ice machines or 
ice houses; and samples of the milk and cream brought to the 
border will have to be taken of each shipment, and the same 
properly iced and protected and sent to central laboratories for 
analysis. 

Mr. President, I invite the attention of Senators to another 
provision of the bill which should be obnoxious to all Senators 
and bring about the defeat of the bill. It is section 4, which 
reads as follows: 


Sec. 4. It shall be unlawful for any person in the United States 
to receive milk or cream imported into the United States unless the 
importation is in accordance with the provisions of this act. 


It will be perceived that it is to be unlawful for any person 
within the United States to purchase or receive a glass of milk 
or a teaspoonful of cream imported into the United States in 
contravention of one of the hundreds of rules and regulations 
prescribed by the bureaucratic officials of the Government. To 
show the absurdity and the puritanical and fanatical character 
of this legislation, one need only to give as an illustration, the 
drinking of a cup*of milk by some person a few yards on this. 
side of the Canadian line which some neighbor or friend just 
across the line in Canada gave to him. 

Along the border separating the United States and Canada 
are thousands of homes. There are some persons whose farms 
are divided by the international border—an invisible line. If 
the house happened to be on this side of the line and the barn 
a few yards to the north, across the line, it would be unlawful 
to carry the milk from the barn to the home, and the unlawful 
act would be more reprehensible if the owner of the cow hap- 
pened to take a sip of it. 

Even the most earnest advocates of Federal prohibition have 
not felt it necessary or prudent to make it unlawful to receive 
or take a drink of intoxicating beverage. But it was reserved 
for those who conceived this legislation to make it unlawful for 
a person who purchases or receives by gift or otherwise an 
infinitesimal quantity of milk or cream brought from Canada 
or some other foreign country that may not have met every 
requirement, every standard, and every rule or regulation set 
up by an army of Federal employees who are to be the judges 
and juries to try those whom they charge with violating their 
own regulations which define offenses. And yet. Mr, President, 
when attention is called to this outrageous provision of the bill 
it excites no concern in this body and arouses no opposition. I 
wonder if Senators would manifest the same indifference if 
we were discussing a bill making it a crime to take a taste of 
beer or whisky. As stated, the most zealous advocates of 
prohibition have not gone that far. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, will the Senator let me inter- 
rupt him at that point? 

Mr, KING. I yield. 
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Mr. BRUCE. I desire to call the attention of the Senator 
from Utah to the fact that the latest program of the Methodist 
Board of Prohibition, Temperance, and Morals contemplates 
that very thing. That is one of their proposals. That is to 
say, that the buying of a drink shall constitute a criminal 
offense. ` 

Mr. KING. Why not? If to buy a glass of milk is unlaw- 
ful, why should it not be unlawful to purchase or drink a 
teaspoonful of beer or wine or whisky? 

Mr. President, I was referring a moment ago to the un- 
doubted purpose of those back of this legislation to increase 
the authority of the Federal Government, so as to put the con- 
trol of the transportation of milk and cream in the hands of 
“the Federal Government. Not satisfied with regulating the 
importation into the United States of milk and cream, or em- 
bargoing it for that matter, the bureaucrats and those who 
support this legislation will go further and demand that the 
Federal Government shall estublish woiform regulations as to 
the conditions under which milk and cream shall be produced 
and prescribe the methods of inspection, the tests of cream for 
purity, and so forth. That will be the next demand. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The Senator realizes, I am sure, that I 
would be one of the first to fight any such attempt as that; 
but Connecticut has no authority at the present time to make 
any rules about the landing of milk from foreign countries. 

Mr. KING. But what concern is it of the State of Connec- 
ticut as to what milk or cream is landed in New York or Minne- 
sota? Connecticut has the right to prescribe whatever rules 
and regulations she may deem proper, not only with respect to 
milk brought into the United States for consumption in Con- 
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requirements as to the conditions under which the milk was 
produced, either in another State or in another country. 
Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President—— . 
Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 
Mr. GHORGE. I undertake to say that if, by an inspection 
of the milk itself, it can not be ascertained whether it is pure - 
and wholesome and free from any material that would have any 
| injurious effect upon the person using it, undoubtedly the State 
| may say that no milk may be sold within the State unless it 

has first been given the authority to make an inspection of the 
| dairy. If the inspection is the necessary means through which 

the quality of the milk can be ascertained, then undoubtedly the 
| State has that power. It can not force admission into another 
' State or Territory and ask for the privilege of examining or 
inspecting the dairy thereof; neither can the United States 
. force itself into Canada; but the State can say, as the United 
' States is seeking to say under this very bill— 


| Unless you submit to an inspection, that being the only way by which 
' the purity of the milk can be asccrtained and determined, it can not 
| be lawfully sold within our State. 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
yield for just one statement? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. It is very seldom that I disagree upon a 
legal question with the very eminent Senator from Georgia, 
but upon this question I do. I think, if I had the time, I could 
establish that a State has but two rights with reference to a 
matter of this kind, or with reference to interstate and foreign 
shipments. It may pass inspection laws, or it may pass quar- 
antine laws, but its rights are limited to those two things; 


necticut, but also milk and cream produced in any other State | 
and destined for sale and use in the State of Connecticut. In | 
other words, Connecticut now has compłete jurisdiction over 


and, if it be an inspection law, the inspection must be of the 
article itself, and the State can not make any regulation as to 


the importation into the State and the sale therein of milk and 
cream. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. GEORGE. . Mr. President, I wanted to make this state- 
ment to support what the Senator from Michigan has so well 
indicated and what the Senater from Utah has said; undoubt- 
edly the State of Connecticut, or any other State, has the full 
authority and power to prevent the sale of milk or cream within 
its borders that does not reach the standard fixed by the 
State. I will go further 

Mr. BINGHAM. The only point with regard to the position 
taken by the Senator from Utah which I attempted to make 
was that the State has no authority to go into Canada and 
find out the conditions surrounding the production of milk 
there. 

Mr. GEORGE. I will go further, The State of Connecti- 
cut, in my opinion, bas a perfect legal right to say that no 
inilk shall be sold within that State unless certain inspec- 
tion laws shall have been complied with, and if the United 
States through its bureaus and the swarm of agents that will 
infest the bureaus, can go over into Canada’and say that no 
milk shall be imported into the United States unless we are 
permitted to inspect the dairies of Canada, the State of Con- 
necticut may, with like propriety, say that no milk shall be 
put on sale within that State and sold to the people of the 
State unless the producer of the milk shall present a certifi- 
cate showing that his dairy has been inspected. 

Mr. COUZENS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Norris in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Utah yield? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. COUZENS. I wish to ask the Senator from Connecti- 
cut, who is a great advocate of State rights, why the State 
of Connecticut can not control the distribution of milk after 


it comes into the State, regardless of whether or not it has | 


been inspected before leaving Canada? In other words, if he 
says the State of Connecticut can not stop the importation— 
which may be correct—it certainly can stop the distribution 
and the use of such milk within its borders. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin for a 
question. 

Mr. LENROOT. I will put what I was about to say in the 
form of a question. 

Will not the Senator agree that while the State has a right 
to impose inspection laws to insure pure milk, that right is 
limited to the right of inspection of the article itself; that it 
can not, for instance, take any evidence—it has been so held 
by the Supreme Court of the United States—regarding quality ; 
it must be determined by the inspection itself. So, as the 
Senator from Connecticut has suggested, while the State ean 
make tests of the milk, it can not, in my judgment, make 


the conditions under which commodities are produced. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, my time is so limited that I will 
be unable to present the decisions of the court which, I have 
announced, support the position which, as I understand the 
Senator from Georgia, is the one which he takes. The authori- 
ties, as I interpret them, are clear that States have power 
to enact such laws as they deem proper to protect the 
health of the people within their borders. The police powers 
of the States are very broad. They have the right to pro- 
vide for the inspection of milk and cream brought into their 
borders, and if it is impossible for them to determine at the 
border of the milk and cream as to whether it is pure or 
impure, whether it is free from diseases or otherwise, they . 
may provide other means to determine these questions; and. 
the sale of milk and cream within the States may be pro- 
hibited until the health authorities provided by the States ure 
fully advised upon these questions. 
| Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator permit a 
i question? 
| Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Does the Senator know of any test which 
| 
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can be given to milk to show whether or not it comes from cows 

that have tuberculosis. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am not a chemist nor a food 
expert, nor familiar with the tests which are applied to deter- 
| mine the purity of milk, or whether it is free from disease 
! germs. . 

Whether there is a test that will show whether milk has 
come from cows suffering from tuberculosis, I can not say. 
Coneede that there is no test, that would be an additional 
reason for the State to prescribe stricter regulations for milk 
sold within its borders; and I believe that, if, in order to make 

certain that milk brought into a State to be sold, or produced 
| within a State for sale, comes from cows free from tuberculosis, 
| such State would have the power to deny the right to sell 
milk within its borders, unless inspection be permitted of the 
cows—places where they are kept. Of course, the State in 
| which the milk is to be sold could not force in some other State 
i the inspection of the cows therein, but it could prevent the sale 
of their milk within its borders unless inspection were per- 
mitted of the cows producing the milk. 

Mr. GEORGE. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. I yield. l 

Mr. GEORGE. It does not seem to me that it is an open 
question—and I say this with all due respect to the very able 
i 


Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LENROOT], able lawyer that he 
is—that while the State has the primary right of inspection and 
of quarantine, yet if tbe commodity, whatever it may be, is such 
in its nature that it can not be searched and tested by those 
two methods or by the exercise of the right of inspection and 
quarantine, the State, with the full police power of a complete 
sovereign, can make unlawful the sale of any commodity which 
can not be finally tested and finally searched under any scien- 
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| tific method or mode of testing it and searching it. So that 
while you can not by inspection ascertain whether or not the 


milk came from a cow affected with tuberculosis, you can im- 
pose the condition of the right of inspection of the cow itself, if 
that be the only means of ascertaining it, before it shall be 
lawful to sell that milk in any State. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, one more question, 

Mr. KING. I can not yield further. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Just one question, if the Senator please. 

Mr. KING. Very well; I yield. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I should like to ask the Senator if he will 


answer before he gets through the question which I asked him | ts t aW 
State, the principal communities which import milk from Can- 
ada, in order to help a few men in Wisconsin and Minnesota to 
' form a milk trust, and to force their product, which has not 


in the beginning—why it is that section 8, which I read, does 
not fully protect the rights of the States? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I deny that it does, and have, as 
I believe, already demonstrated that fact. My time is limited, 
so can not stop to further analyze that section; but concede 
that it does protect the States. Why is it necessary to pass this 
bili? The only persons who have asked for the passage of this 
bill are a few dairymen in the United States. 
no complaints in their States. There has. been no complaint 
against the Canadian milk in the States of New York and 
Massachusetts, which buy 90 per cent of the Canadian milk and 
cream brought into the United States. 

A perusal of this bill shows that the Agricultural Depart- 
ment—and, of course, that means the bureau that is to be. 
created—will have power to formulate and make such regula- 
tions as it pleases, regulations as to how inspection is to be made 
in Canada, who is to make the inspections, what kinds of floors ` 
shall be used, the character of the milk, and the character of the 
food of the stock. A thousand regulations may be prescribed, 
and the infraction of a single one, no matter how insignificant, 
is made a Federal offense for which a man may be dragged from 
his home to a Federal court, perhaps hundreds of miles away, » 
indicted by a grand jury, and subjected to the penalty of a 
heavy fine or one year in the penitentiary, or both fine and 
imprisonment. 

We have gone mad in creating Federal offenses by statute and 
bureaucratic regulations. We are harassing the people by Fed- 
eral espionage and Federal supervision. We are dragging per- 
sons from their homes to be tried in States hundreds and thou- 
sands of miles distant. I am glad to say that the Judiciary 
Committee is considering a measure looking to the curbing of the 
arbitrary and often illegal authority exercised by Federal 
agencies. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. Under section 4, to which the Senator has 

called our attention, would it not necessarily follow, in justice , 
to the buyers of milk that there should be a labeling of the | 
imported and the domestic milk, so as to serve at least some | 
little notice on one who desires to keep the law? Would not | 
that be another prohibition, in a way, to the importing of | 
milk? 

Mr. KING. Absolutely. 

Mr. SMITH. Anyone buying milk subject to this wide-open 
section, no matter where he got it, might be informed against, 
the informer stating that to his best belief it was imported 
milk and had not been imported according to the rules and 
regulations. Then the man buying the milk would have to 


defend himself and prove that it was not imported milk, or was | 


imported in accordance with the regulations. That would lead, 
of course, to the necessity of having all milk labeled as either 
domestic or imported. 

Mr. KING. I agree with the Senator. While I am on this 
point I want to reinforce what I said a moment ago. I haye 


here a statement which was handed to me by Congressman | 
: printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Broom after verification upon his part. It states: 


The great bulk of the market milk and cream imported is subject to | 


New York and Boston approval. 
Just as I have indicated. 


Both of these cities have inspectors of dairies working in Canada ag 
well as the United States; none of the import goes to small towns, 


and even if it did their laws as to sales of market milk apply to that 


as well as local product, 
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' two or three States that import milk from Canada, and the 


There have been ! À 
| necticut. 


. mand came from Wisconsin or Minnesota. 
‘amine the hearings he would find that the demand came prin- 
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Mr. BINGHAM. The Senator does not seem to realize that 
if his proposal were carried out, and each one of the States 

; ae B — wane a af 
should have the right bo send Inapectors into Banada, it would 
be necessary to have at least 48 inspectors to go to Canada, 
whereas we have intrusted to the Government our foreign rela- 
tions, and it seems eminently proper that we should intrust 
to the Government such activities as the inspections referred to. 

Mr. KING. The Senator knows, of course, that his illustra- . 
tion does not meet the situation at all. He knows, for instance, 
There are but 


Senator wants to punish New York and Boston and his own 


been pure, upon the people of the East. 
Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, the Senator made a reflec- 
tion on my own State a moment ugo at the suggestion of some 


` senator at his side—— 


Mr. KING. I have made no reflection on the State of Con- 
Why should I? 


Mr. BINGHAM. The Senator inserted some words in his own 


| Statement at the suggestion of a Senator sitting near him, and 
. I want to call attention to the fact that in the hearings I stated 


that the request, so far as any has come from Connecticut, has 
been earnestly for the passage of this bill in order to protect 


' our farmers, who are trying to keep their dairies clean, from 


foreign competition. 
Mr. KING. It is quite likely that some dairymen there have 
done so, although there is nothing in the hearings, so far as I 


have seen, to indicate that fact. 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, the Senator stated that de- 


If he would ex- 


cipally, so far as farmers are concerned, from the New England 
States. 

Mr. KING. The information which I have is quite the re- 
verse. Those who are here backing this bill negative the state- 
ment made by the Senator. 

I read further from the statement furnished me, which has 
been verified by Congressman BLOOM : 


It is to be noted that there is no evidence that any Canadian shipper 
has had his license revoked, while it appears that after the New York 
milk scandal began and just prior to the drive against Canadian cream, 
| 10 large Wisconsin shipping stations and 1 from Minnesota were 
barred. It is to be noted also that Commissioner Harris wants the 
Canadian cream, because it is under his inspection and properly belongs 
in the milk shed of New York. Also that Boston, equally interested, 
sent its chief of dairy inspectors here to oppose this bill, for the same 
reason that Commissioner Harris gave for desiring Canadian cream, 


Let me say, in conclusion, that this bill is wholly unneces- 
sary and most unwise. It creates a new bureau, and Senators 
here are denouncing the creation of new bureaus. If this bill 
is to be effective, and to be enforced along the entire Canadian 


: border, instead of $40,000 we will need to appropriate $4,000,- 
- 000. 
_ quoted, for the control a little later, under the interstate com- 


It is an entering wedge, as stated by the Senator whom I 


merce clause, of the entire transportation and sale of milk 
and cream in the United States. It is a dangerous measure. 
It attacks the rights of the State and aggrandizes the power of 
the General Government. 

As a part of my remarks I desire to have inserted in the 


| REcorD an analysis of the bill, and a statement as to some 


of the objections to it made by a person who has made a study 
of the measure. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 


Memorandum on Lenroot-Taber Canadian milk importation bill, H. R. 
11768 
FUNDAMENTAL OBJECTIONS TO BILL 
No milk or cream can at present be moved from Canada to New 
York, or any other municipality in the United States, which does not 
comply with all municipal regulations, health and otherwise. 
Paragraph 2, section 2 of this act, prior to the present amendment, 


. prevented the importation into the United States of raw milk or 


The Senator from Connecticut seemed to indicate that the 
Government of the United States had more power to go into 
Canada than the State of Connecticut has. The Senator knows 
that the State of Connecticut is a sovereign State, and it has 
just as much right to send inspectors into Canada as has the 
United States. : 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 


cream even for purpose of Pasteurization, unless produced from tuber- 
culin-tested cows, though nontuberculin-tested milk could be shipped 
to New York from points in the United States if Pasteurized before 
consumption. Paragraph 5 of section 2 prior to the present amend- 
ment required a temperature at time of importation of 50 degrees 
Fahrenheit of cream or milk. While the city of New York requires 
grade A milk to be cooled to a temperature of 50 degrees, it only 
requires grade B milk to be cooled to a temperature of 60 degrees, and 
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provides that morning's milk, whether grade A or grade B, need not ' 
be cooled before delivery to a creamery, if in the case of grade A it is | 


delivered before 8 a m., and in the case of grade B it is delivered 
before 9 a. m. While the present amendment shown on page 4, lines 
13 to 25, by exempting milk produced in Canada within 20 miles of 
the border from paragraphs 2 and 5, section 2 of this act, now permits 
Canadian border milk to move to the city of New York under the same 
conditions in these respects that milk from the United States side of 
the Lorder may move to New York, all Canadian cream is still subject 
to paragraphs 2 and 5 of section 2, and all Canadian milk moving 
from points more than 20 miles from the border is still subject to 
those paragraphs. In addition, no Canadian milk or cream from any 
point can be shipped without a permit obtained from the Secretary of 
Agriculture and without inspection at the border. 

The act fails to define at what point such border inspection shall 
be made; that is, whether at the border or at the port of entry. 
Courts will undoubtedly construe the act as requiring inspection at 
the border, for the reason that penalties of fine or imprisoument are 
attached, and the temperature and bacteria content may change between 
the time of crossing the border and the time of reaching the port of 
entry, which frequently is several miles distant from the border. 

If inspection is to be made at the border, it means that there must 
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This means that if the Secretary of Agriculture, as is entirely 
probable, could not under the present appropriation make the neces- 
sary inspections in Canada, that he nged not. unless in his discretion 
he decides to do so, accept the inspection by the Canadian Government 


or by any State or municipality of the United States, though they 


may be able and willing to make such inspections. 

Moreover, even if he should determine that the inspections he was 
able to make were incomplete and should issue temporary permits, 
he is authorized to revoke those temporary permits without cause at 
any time. This means that it is in the power of the Secretary of 
Agriculture to embargo all Canadian milk absolutely. 

Has the Secretary of Agriculture any information which would indi- 
cate his capacity to make such inspections in Canada under the pres- 
ent appropriation, or any information as to the ability of the Canadian 
Government to make such inspection in lieu of inspections by him, and 
if the Canadian Government should be willing to make such inspections. 
or if States of the United States, or municipalities thereof, are in a 
position to make such inspections, will the Sceretary of Agriculture 
indicate whether he will accept such inspections ? 

Assuming the prosecutions are instituted under this bill, the only 


: persons who can be prosecuted are citizens of the United States, since 


be maintained at every point where a wagon road or a railroad crosses | 


the border an adequate Inboratory and a competent person to take the 
bacteria count and to make the temperature test. Otherwise, such sta- 


tions would have to be equipped with either an ice machine or an ice ` 
- act. 


house, and samples would have to be taken of each shipment, properly 
iced and protected, and sent to a central laboratory for analysis. In 
this event, however, in every attempt to prosecute, where such samples 
were found not to conform to the act, the defendants would contest 
the question as to whether the samples when reaching the central labo- 


ratory were in the same condition as when they crossed the border. If 


the Government should attempt to make inspections at ports of entry 
instead of at the border, it would afford still greater opportunity for 
contesting the validity of such inspections, due to the fact that it 
would be practically impossible to show that the shipments when arriv- 
ing at port of entry were in the condition as when they crossed the 
border as to bacteria count and temperature. In any event, it is ob- 
vious that neither the present appropriation of $50,000, nor any rea- 
sonable appropriation could be adequate to afford necessary facilities 
for such border inspection, since the minimum cost of a bacteriologist 
would be not less than $2,000 a year, and it would cost in the neigh- 
borhood of $3,000 to build and equip the simpliest laboratory. 

Moreover, in order to inspect rail shipments of milk crossing the 
border, it would be necessary since such shipments move largely by 
express or baggage in passenger trains to hold every passenger train 
carrying such shipments at the border until every can of milk could 
be sampled for temperature and bacteria test. Then it would be neces- 
sary to further hold the trains until the samples could be analyzed for 
bacteria content, since if it were attempted to send the samples to a 
central Jaboratory for analysis, the same question would arise as 
would arise in the case of wagon shipments. Moreover, it would be 
legally impossible to inspect at border shipments entered under bond 
under so-called I. T. form of entry, though many shipments are so 
entered. It is incredible that such delay in the shipment of milk and 
cream could be contemplated, and it is suggested that the framers of 
this bill either did not understand these conditions, or understanding 
them, meant to make it impossible to import milk and cream. 

Furthermore, no milk or cream can be imported from Canada unless 
the person shipping or transporting it into the United States holds a 
valid permit from the Secretary of Agriculture. In the first place, 
there is no provision in the act itself as to how such permits may be 
obtained by the farmer in Canada. While the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is authorized to make such regulations, he has not indicated 
whether he will require the Canadian farmer to come to Washington 
to obtain such a permit, or to obtain one through an attorney in Wash- 
ington, or will set up subagencies along the border, or in Canada, 
where such permits can be obtained. Assuming such subagencies are 
to be set up, they will be an additional expense chargeable to the appro- 
priation. 

Moreover, under section 3 of the act such permits can only be issued 
after the Secretary of Agriculture has made or caused such inspec- 
tions to be made as are necessary to insure that the Canadian milk 
and cream is produced under the conditions required by paragraphs 1, 
2, and 3 of the act, or unless the Secretary of Agriculture will, in 
his discretion, accept a duly certified statement by a duly accredited 
official of an authorized department of any foreign government, or of 
any State of the United States, or any municipality thereof, that the 
provisions in clauses 1, 2, and 3, section 2, of this act, have been 
complied with. It is further provided, however, by lines 8 to 15 of 
page 5 of the act, that if the Secretary of Agriculture is of the opinion 
that such inspections as made or caused to be made by him are so 
incomplete as to require the issuance of temporary permits, he shall 
issue temporary permits to any applicant therefor, to ship or transport 
milk and/or cream into the United States, which temporary permits, 
however, may be revoked by the Secretary of Agriculture at any time. 


it is obviously impossible to prosecute Canadian farmers in Canada, or 
extradite them for the purpose of prosecuting them in the United 
States. The only prosecutions that could be successfully made in the 
Tnited States would be that if it could be proved that shipmenis were 
knowingly made by persons in the United States in violation of the 


It would probably be impossible to prove sufficient knowledge of the 
receiver jin the United States to sustain a conviction, but it would 
undoulftedly be necessary, if any attempt is to be made to enforce this 
act at all, to institute numerous prosecutions which would be a burden 
upon citizens of the United States to defend, and a menace io their 
business reputations, and impose upon them heavy legal expense in the 
defense of such vexatious suits. 

Finally, this legislation is utterly superfluous and unnecessary as a 
health measure. No milk or cream can now move from Cnaunda to 
any municipality in the United States unless it complies with all: the 
health and other regulations of such municipalities as fully as milk 
and cream moving from any point in the United States to that munici- 
pality. For instance, no milk or cream can or does move from Canada 
to the city of New York that does not comply with every health and 
other regulation of the city of New York as fully as dees milk and 
cream moving from any point in the United States to that city. Fur- 
thermore this bill will not protect any municipality from impure milk 
or cream unless it continues to protect itself. So far as this bill is 
concerned it at most would govern the condition of the milk or cream 
when it crossed the border and the milk or cream might without violat- 
ing any portion of this bill be in the worst possible condition when it 
reaches a municipality in the United States, unless sueh municipality 
protects itself. 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah has ex- 
pressed himself with such a degree of viclence in his opposition 
to this bill that one would suppose that the subject he has been 
discussing was whisky, rather than such a sweet, emollient thing 
as milk. 

Mr. KING. I was imitating my friend in discussing whisky. 

Mr. BRUCE. All I can say is that I, for one, do not concur 
with his conclusions at all. 

In the first place, the Senator thinks that some of us, who 
are well known on this floor for adherence to the constitutional 
principle of State sovereignty, have been guilty of some sort 
of betrayal of the good cause in which his energies and my 
energies have been so often enlisted in the course of debate in 
this Hall. It is to that aspect of what the Senator has said 
that I desire almost exclusively to address myself. 

When a matter is of national, what I might call continental, 
concern, to use the good old phrase of our forefathers, and 
relates to commerce—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator is aware that at 4 
o'clock the bill is to be voted upon? 

Mr. BRUCE. I did not know it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair thought that perhaps 
that might affect the arrangement of the Senator’s argument. 

Mr. BRUCE. It is needless for me, in view of that agree- 
ment, to say anything further. So, to my own relief, and no 
doubt to the relief of the Senate, I will pause. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maryland has 
the floor. 

Mr. BRUCE. I will take up the matter at some later time, 
for there are only a few minutes left. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I have already 
discussed this bill, and as my time is limited to a few minutes 
I shall only make a brief summary of my objections. 

This bill is intended to be an embargo upon milk flowing from 
Canada into New York and the New England States. The 
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proof of that is that under the bill as originally drawn no one 
could ship milk under any conditions, commencing with the 
passage of the bill, from Canada until the farm where the milk 
was produced was inspected. As only $50,000 is appropriated 
to inspect all the Canadian farms that supply the cream that 
is used in the summer months in the New England und New 
York cities, no permits could be granted. 

Under the bill as originally drawn a higher standard of in- 
spection was required than is required by any State or any city 
in the whole United States. The farm score standard of grad- 
ing the sanitary farm conditions was 70 per cent. No State or 
city requires a percentage higher than 55 for domestic grading. 

The quality of the milk, determined by bacteria content, was 
set at a higher standard than any State or city in this country 
has already fixed for domestic milk. 

There is no attempt to improve the standard of milk that is 
produced in the several States and transported from one State 
to another, or to require that it should be of as high standard 
as imported cream. The sole intent and purpose of this bill, 
with its miserable appropriation of $50,000, is to set up a system 
of inspection of milk and cream produced in Canada that will 
deny the poor of the great cities of this country of that supply 
of cream and milk which they use during the summer months, 
because the local production is ample except during that period. 
Practically the only time there is a flow of milk from Canada 
into New York and Boston and the other large cities is during 
the three summer months, when there is an excessive demand 
for ice cream by the poor in the crowded cities. It is the indus- 
trial workers and crowded tenement-house children that this 
bill penalizes. It is prohibition run riot—prohibition of ice 
cream and soda-fountain milk and cream drinks for the city 
toilers. 

We do not go to Canada for cream because we want to; it 
is because we are compelled to do so or go without cool drinks 
and foods made of cream. 

I join with the Senator from Utah in characterizing this 
legislation as vicious, as an attempt to establish another 
bureau, as amounting to an arbitrary denial of the right of 
the people of this country to get good milk, where they want 
it and when they want it, at reasonable prices. Further, it 
means, as he has indicated, an entering wedge into a complete 
inspection system of all milk and creum, because we have no 
right to establish a standard of inspection and quality of Cana- 
dian milk and cream that we are unwilling to apply to the 
domestic supply of every State and community in the Union. 

Mr. President, the States have ample power to protect the 
public health. They are performing that duty now. Where 
are we to stop in our bureaucratic usurpation of State rights? 

Mr. President, the hour of 4 o'clock has arrived. I am sorry 
there is not opportunity to discuss this bill more at length. I 
assume the bill will pass, because I know the influences that 
have been at work here. I want to say to Senators who vote 
for this bill that they will regret it, because it means the 
establishment of another bureau, and it may mean ultimately 
a very substantial increase in this appropriation and the em- 
ployment of a corps of spies and inspectors second only in 
numerical strength and power to the spies and inspectors now 
maintained by the Prohibition Bureau. When these inspectors 
visit the farms of American dairymen there will be general 
regret that we set up a national standard of milk and cream 
and usurped the control now wisely and satisfactorily exercised 
by local communities. To what low ebb has local self and 
State government sunk that it can no longer protect the public 
against unfit milk and cream or regulate its supply of these 
necessities of life? 

Mr. President, this bill is a most dangerous precedent, in 
addition to its violation of the principles of local self-govern- 
ment. It is a bill to force the people of one section of the 
country to buy certain necessities of life from another section 
of the country that will result in higher prices and inferior 
quality, for the longer the haul of milk and cream the more 
likely of deterioration and the higher the price because of in- 
creased transportation costs. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called. the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Caraway Frazier Harrison 
Bayard Couzens George Ilawes 
Bingham Curtis . Gerry Heflin 
Blease Deneen Gillett Howell 
Borah Dill Glass Johnson 
Bratton Edge _ Goff Jones, Wash. 
Broussard Ernst Gooding Kendrick 
Bruce Ferris Greene Keyes 
Cameron Fess Hale King 
Capper Fletcher Harris La Follette 
LAVIII 186 
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Lenroot Norris Robinson, Ind. Trammell 
McKellar Nye Sackett Tyson 
McLean Oddie Schall Wadsworth 
McMaster Overman Sheppard Walsh, Mass, 
McNary Pepper Shipstead Walsh, Mont. 
Mayfield Phipps Smith Warren 
Metcalf Pine Stanfield Watson 
Moses Pittman Steck Wheeler 
Neely Reed, Pa. Stephens Willis 
Norbeck Robinson, Ark. Stewart 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-nine Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine]. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, a point of 
order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his point of 
order. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Under the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement would a motion to reecommit the bill be in 
order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It seems to the Chair that it 
would not be in order, because the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment provides that the bill shall be proceeded with at this hour 
to its final disposition. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I think the 
universal practice of the Senate has been, under an agreement 
like this, to treat the recommittal of a bill to the committee as 
its final disposition. A motion to recommit has always been 
held to be in order, so far as I am informed, and certainly 
there is no intention to preclude a motion to recommit. 

Mr. LENROOW. So far as I am concerned, to avoid taking 
time on the parliamentary point, if the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts will ask unanimous consent to submit the motion. I 
think there will be no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that it has 
been the custom to provide specially in unanimous-consent 
agreements for a motion to recommit, where it was desired to 
present such a motion. In the absence of such a provision in 
the present unanimous-consent agreement the Chair assumes 
that the motion would be out of order. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. That has sometimes been 
done, but I do not recall any case in which it has been held 
that a motion to recommit is not in order under a unanimous- 
consent agreement to proceed to the final disposition of a bill. 
However, I presume there will be no objection to submitting 
the motion. The Senator from Wisconsin having announced 


that be would not object, I suggest that the Senator from 


Massachusetts make the motion. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I move that the bill be re- 
committed to the committee, 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I trust that the motion will not 
prevail. I have had no opportunity to express my views upon 
the bill at any time—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is not debatable 
after 4 o’clock under the unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask for the yeas and nays 
upon my motion. . 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GILLETT (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWoop] to the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. GouLp], and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] which 
I transfer to the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. STANFIELD], 
and vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. ERNST. I have a pair with the junior Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Epwarps]}. I transfer that pair to the senior 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. WELLER], and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. FLETCHER. I transfér my general pair with the Sen- 
ator from Delaware [Mr. pu Ponr] to the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. RANSsDELL], and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. REED] is paired with the junior Senator 
from New York [Mr. CopELAND]. If present, the senior Sena- 
tor from Missouri would vote “ yea” and the junior Senator 
from New York would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WATSON (after having voted in the negative). I made 
a transfer of my pair to the Senator from Oregon [Mr. STAN- 
FIELD], who has just entered the Chamber and voted. I now 
transfer that pair to the Senator from California [Mr. SHORT- 
RIDGE] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to announce that the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. HARRELDÐ] has a general pair with 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. SIMMONS]. 
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The result was announced—yeas 31, nays 48, as follows: 


YEAS—31 

Ashurst Fletcher King Smith 
Bayard George McKellar Steck 

Blease - Gerry Maytield Stephens 
Bratton Glass Neely Trammell 
Broussard Harris Overman Tyson 
Caraway Harrison Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
Couzens llawes Robinson, Ark. Walsh, Mont. 
Verris Heflin Sheppard 

NAYS—48 

3ingham Gillett Mclean Reed, Pa. 
Borah Goff McMaster Robinson, Ind. 
Bruce Gooding MeNary Sackett 
Cameron Greene Metcalf Schall 
Capper Hate Moses Shipstead 
Curtis Howell Norbeck Stanfield 
Deneen Johnson Norris Stewart 

Dili Jones, Wash, Nye Wadsworth 
Edge Kendrick Oddie Warren 
Ernst Keyes Pepper Watson 

Fess La Follette Phipps Wheeler 
Frazier Lenroot Pine Willis 

NOT VOTING—16 

Copeland Gould Ransdell Smoot 

Dale Harreld Reed, Mo. Swanson 

du Pont Jones, N. Mex. Shortridge Underwood 
Edwards Means Simmons Weller 


So the Senate refused to recommit the bill to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Utah |Mr, Kine], which the clerk will 
state. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In section 5, on page 6, line 8, it is pro- 
posed to strike out “$2,000” and insert “ $500,” and on the 
sume page, in line 9, to strike out “one year” and to insert 
“six months.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill having been read three 
times, the question is, Shall it pass? 

Mr. LENROOT. I ask for the yeas and nays on the passage 
of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ERNST (when his name was called). I transfer my pair 
with the junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epwagrps] to the 
senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. WELLER], and will vote. 
I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GILLETT (when his name was called). Again I trans- 
fer my pair with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] 
to the Senator from Maine [Mr. GouLp], and will vote. I vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I am informed 
that my pair, the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson], 
would vote as I shall vote if he were present. Therefore I am 
at liberty to vote. I vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Making the same announcement as to my 
pair and transfer as before, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
New York [Mr. CopELAND] is paired with the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. REED] on the passage of the bill. If the Senator 
from New York were present he would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Missouri, if present, would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wish to announce that the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Harretp] has a general pair with 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons]. 

The result was announced—yeas 51, nays 27, as follows: 
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YEAS—51 
Bingham Glass McMaster Sackett 
Bruce Goff McNary Schall 
Cameron Gooding Metcalf Shipstead 
Capper Greene Moses Smoot 
Curtis Hale Norbeck Stanfield 
Dale Howell Norris Steck 
Deneen Johnson Nye Stewart 
Dill Jones, Wash. Oddie Wadsworth 
Edge Kendrick Pepper Warren 
Ernst Keyes Phipps Watson 
Fess La Follette Pine Wheeler 
Frazier Lenroot Reed, Pa. Willis 
Gillett McLean Robinson. Ind. 
NAYS—27 

Bayard Ferris King Smith 
Blease Fletcher McKellar Stephens 
Borah George Mayfield Trammell 
Bratton Gerry Neely Tyson 
Broussard Harris Overman Walsh, Mass. 
Caraway Harrison Robinson, Ark. Walsh, Mont. 
Couzens Hawes Sheppard 

NOT VOTING—17 
Ashurst Harreld Ransdell Underwood 
Copeland Heflin Reed, Mo. Weller 
du Pont Jones, N. Mex. Shortridge 
Edwards Means Simmons 
Gould Pittman Swanson 


So the bill was passed. 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, with respect 
to the question which arose just before the last vote as to 
whether or not a- motion to recommit would be in order under 
the unanimous-consent agreement which was then controlling 
the Senate, I recall one instance, at least—perhaps there were 
two instances—where it was held by a Presiding Officer of the 
Senate that such a motion was not in order and did not con- 
template a final disposition of the bill. There was one case in 
which it was held that a motion to recommit with instructions 
to report would constitute a final disposition. I felt it due 
to the Chair and to myself to make this statement. 

FARM RELIEF e 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the unfinished business, being Senate bill 4808. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 4808) to establish a Federal farm 
board to aid in the orderly marketing and in the control and 
disposition of the surplus of agricultural commodities. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened, — 


FARM RELIEF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 4808) to establish a Federal farm 
board to aid in the orderly marketing and in the control and 
disposition of the surplus of agricultural commodities. 


EUROPEAN CORN BORER 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President. I ask unanimous consent that 
the unfinished business be temporarily laid aside, and that the 
Senate proceed to the immediate consideration of House Dill 
15649, which contemplates the eradication and control of the 
European corn borer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bratton in the chair). 
Is there objection to the request of the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. KING. Let the bill be read first. 
eae PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 

ll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

Mr. KING. I object to its consideration. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator permit the 
Secretary to read a letter, which I send to the desk, from Sec- 
retary Jardine, the head of the Agricultural Department? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the letter 
will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, February 1, 1927. 
Hon. CHARLES L. MCNARY, 
United States Senate, Wushington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR McNAry: In my letter of January 5, 1927, in refer- 
ence to the proposed clean-up measures for the control of the corn 
borer (Rept. No. 1330 to accompany H. R. 15649, Senate Calendar No. 
1356, p. 2), I called attention to the fact that this work would have 
to start not later than February 1 if anything is to be accomplished 
this spring. The spring program is the highly important part of the 
effort to delay the spread of the corn borer. We must at once get 
together the equipment necessary, and unless it is ordered at this time 
it may not be ready. Unless prompt action can be taken, both as to 
authority and money, it will be useless to start the program this spring. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. M. JARDINE, Secretary. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like a little explanation 
about this measure. I understand it authorizes the appropria- 
tion of $10,000,000. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I ask that the bill be read. My 
disposition toward the bill is distinctly favorable, but I should 
like to hear it read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
bill. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 15649) to provide for the eradication or control of the 
European corn borer 


Be it enacted, etc., That to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to 
apply such methods of eradication or control of the European corn 
borer as in his judgment may be necessary, including the employment 
of persons and means in the District of Columbia and elsewhere and 
all other necessary expenses, the sum of $10,000,000 is hereby author- 
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wise appropriated, to be expended in cooperation with such authorities 
of the States concerned, organizations, or individuals as the Secretary 
may deem necessary to accomplish such purposes: Provided, That in 
the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture no expenditures shall 
be made hereunder until the States wherein the European corn borer 
exists shall have provided necessary regulatory legislation and until a 
sum or sums adequate to State cooperation shall have been appro- 
priated, subscribed, or contributed by States, county, or local authori- 
ties or individuals or organizations: Provided further, That expendi- 
tures from this appropriation for any necessary farm clean-up inci- 
dental to such eradication or control shall include only such as are, in 
the judgment of the Secretary of Agriculture, additional to those normal 
and usual in farm operations: Provided further, That no part of this 
appropriation shall be used to pay the cost or value of corn or other 
farm crops or other property injured or destroyed. 


The CH1EF CLERK. At this point in the bill the committee 
proposes to insert, in line 18, page 2, after the word “ de- 
stroyed,” the following additional proviso: 


And provided further, That the Secretary of Agriculture may re- 
ceive, and shall cover into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts, any 
and all moneys authorized by the law of any State to be paid to the 
United States out of amounts assessed against and collected from any 
owner of premises who refuses or neglects to carry out State-control 
requirements when such moneys represent expenditures made on such 
premises by the United States under the provisions of this act. 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. MONARY. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BLEASE. It seems to me there should be some proviso 
there as to the laws being passed by certain States. Some of 
the States have biennial sessions of their general assemblies; 
and it is possible, if we are suffering from this pest, that some 
time might elapse before the legislature would meet and the 
hecessary provision of law could be made so that the Secretary 
could go into those States and use some of this money there. 
It seems to me there should be a provision somewhere giving 
the Secretary power to go into those States, if necessary, even 
though they have not made the provision of law provided for 
in this bill. 

I should like to ask the Senator from Oregon what would be 
the result in case there were no provision put there for that 
purpose? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, this is a general control meas- 
ure; and the Department of Agriculture will seek cooperation 
with the States not only in the matter of financial aid but in 
attempts to eradicate or control the corn borer through the em- 
ployment of men. 

Mr. BLEASE. 
the other matter? 

Mr. McNARY. There is nothing in the bill that prevents the 
Secretary of Agriculture from going into any State unless the 
legislature has acted. Let me say to the Senator that the corn 
borer is limited to a very small area of the United States, 
mainly the New England States, and has reached a portion of 
the States in the Mississippi Valley. The attempt now is to 
localize it and prevent it from spreading to the West and the 
South and through the Mississippi Valley States. This bill does 
not contemplate the State of the Senator from South Carolina, 
nor any of the Southern States, because the corn borer is not 
found there. It has proven to be the most destructive agency 
to corn that has been known, and it works upon all forms of 
vegetation. The theory is that by a clean-up such as is provided 
in this large appropriation the spread, instead of continuing, 
can be controlled and the pest finally eradicated; hence, the 
necessity of doing this work on a national scale, in a large way, 
immediately. 

Mr. BLEASE. Then, if I understand the Senator, if it should 
happen that the corn borer should jump to one of the Southern 
States or to any other States, the Secretary of Agriculture 
could go in there without waiting for a law to be passed to 
allow him to do so? 

Mr. McNARY. Absolutely. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I do not so read this bill. 
proviso on page 2 says: 

Provided, That in the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture no 
expenditures shall be made hereunder until the States wherein the Euro- 
pean corn borer exists shall have provided necessary regulatory legis- 
lation and until a sum or sums adequate to State cooperation shall have 
been appropriated, subscribed, or contributed by States, county,eor local 
authorities or individuals or organizations, 


It seems to me that the authority conferred by this bill is 
entirely too contingent in character to make the bill of any real 


That is right, and I favor it; but what about 
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value. The corn borer is coming right down frum the Lakes to 


this part of the world, making steady progress. In the Ntate 
of Maryland, for instance, our legislature meets only once every 
two years, and I will say to the Senator from South Carolina 
that the right to expend any money in this. bill is made con- 
tingent not only on the passage of the proper regulatory legisla- 
tion by the State legislature but also on the raising of the proper 
sum or sums by county or local authorities or individuals or 
organizations. 7 

Mr. SMITH. Does it not say, if I understood the reading of 
the bill—I have not looked at it recently—‘in the discretion of 
the Secretary ” ? 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes; it does. It says “in the discretion of the 
Secretary of Agriculture,’ but I would not leave him any dis- 
cretion about it. 

Mr. McNARY. The Secretary of Agriculture proposes, if this 
appropriation is made and the bill is passed, to spend this money 
in a national way in those States where the corn borer is pres- 
ent, all of which have passed regulatory legislation. It is 
discretionary with him; and if he finds the presence of the corn 
borer in a State where there has not been the passage of regu- 
latory legislation, he can cooperate with the county and State 
officials upon some sufficient guaranty that wa permit him to 
enter there and expend this money. 

Mr. BRUCE. I believe the Senator is right. 
my suggestion. 

Mr. McNARY. It is necessary to handle this matter in a 
large way if anything is to be accomplished. I want to say 
that the bill has passed the House, practically without any oppo- 
sition, and has received the sanction of the Director of the 
Budget. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I am glad I mentioned the 
matter, anyway, because now, in case there should be any ques- 
tion, the Secretary will know that that is the Senate’s idea of 
the bill. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Oregon if he does not think there are some elements of 
injustice and discrimination in the bill. That is to say, the 
Secretary of Agriculture has discretion to make an appropria- 
tion, say, for the State of South Dakota, providing, in the exer- 
cise of his discretion, he determines that South Dakota shall 
contribute $100,000. He may say that the State of Utah shall 
not contribute anything. It would seem to me that if we are 
going to exact any contribution from a State we ought to fix 
the amount which each State shall pay. 

Mr. McNARY. In the first place, the corn borer is present 
only in portions of a few States, all of which have passed regu- 
latory legislation. Secondly, we have passed many bills of 
similar character, placing discretion in the Secretary of Agri- 
culture; namely, in the Senator’s own State, where the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture cooperates with private institutions and 
with the State in the control and detection and prevention of 
fire, and the amount of cooperation is left discretionary with 
the Forest Service. It is impossible to state any specific 
amount of money that may be expended in any State, or what 
the State’s contribution shall be. The purpose of this bill is 
to go into those States where the corn borer is now found, 
and is destroying practically all of the corn which is being 
grown, to save further national destruction of this great crop. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator—and I 
am asking for information—if some of the States refuse to 
make any contribution at all, whether the Secretary of Agri- 
culture will not go ahead and make the expenditure just the 
same; and, if that is true—let me ask the other question, also— 
would not that be an incentive to all of them not to make any 
contributions? 

Mr. McNARY. I do not think that situation will arise; but 
I want to say to the Senator that if we can localize and control 
and eradicate this great pest before it spreads over the coun- 
try, for the whole country’s sake, it would be better if the 
National Government paid the whole bill if necessary. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield. I 
think the question asked by my friend from Utah is largely 
academic, because if the corn borer gets into any State there 
is no question in the world but that the legislature will at 
once mike an appropriation. It is the deadliest pest that 
has ever affected corn. 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. McNARY. I do. 
` Mr. MCMASTER. The Senator mentioned the fact that only 
a few States are affected by the corn borer. What States are 
those, please? 
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Mr. McNARY. The northern portion of New York, New 
Hampshire, Maine, Vermont, a portion of Pennsylvania, In- 
diana, and Michigan. 

Mr. WATSON. It is in five counties of my State. 

Mr. McNARY. So far, the area is a restricted one. 

Mr. McMASTER. In other words, the largest area affected 
is in the New England States? 

Mr. McNARY. Yes. 

Mr. McMASTER. I am very glad to support any measure 
that will help agriculture in the New England States, and I 
am glad that they are here asking for help. I hope that they 
will help some of the Western States on some other measures 
in which we are interested. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield. 

Mr. HOWELL. The corn borer began its ravages in Massa- 
chusetts and has since infested other portions of New Eng- 
land, New York, Ontario, Michigan, northern Pennsylvania, 
northern Ohio, and, I believe, has already infested portions of 
Indiana. 

Mr. WATSON. It is in five counties in Indiana. 

Mr. HOWELL. It is in 17 counties in Michigan. Hon. L. 
Whitney Watkins, commissioner of agriculture for Michigan, 
recently wrote me as follows: 


We have 1,000 square miles of infested area in Michigan at the 
present time, and it is gradually spreading westward. Fifty-two 
additional townships were discovered by the scouts to be infested dur- 
ing the summer of 1926, and I presume that there were other townships 
which we were unable to locate. . 

This is the worst pest which has ever invaded the agricultural dis- 
tricts of the United States. I hope that it will never reach the great 
Corn Belt of the West. We are trying to hold it back from spreading, 
but it looks as if Federal aid in large proportions will be necessary to 
do it. The larger the area over which it spreads the greater the cost 
of combating it. 

It may be necessary to reduce the corn acreage to 5 acres per farmer 
in the State, and then see that the crop is so treated as to not leave a 
corn borer alive. The only solution that I see for the elimination of 
the corn borer is to destroy it. 


The situation is serious, and that does not fully express it, 
as evidence by the following trustworthy statements: 


Several agricultural authorities, after studying the European corn- 
borer situation and visiting the devastated areas in Canada, have pro- 
nounced this insect as the greatest menace that has ever confronted 
American agriculture. This is the opinion of careful, conservative 
scientific men and not the disordered imagination of alarmists. With 
the advance of this pest toward the Corn Belt of the Central West, 
and its increasing destructiveness in the areas already infested, na- 
tional prosperity is seriously threatened as never before realized. This 
pest looms on the horizon as a factor which is absolutely certain to 
have a tremendous disturbing influence on the whole fabric of our 
national, economic, and political life, 

Although the borer has already ruined the corn and hog industry 
of sections of Canada, it has only begun to show its effect in the 
United States. and the degree of disturbance to American industry 
which will be caused by this new theatening factor will depend on the 
financial and moral support of every agency in America. 

A study of the situation in the older infestations in Canada reflects 
the possible effects in the great Corn Belt of the Central West if the 
borer becomes well established there. Last year (1925) all of the 
cornfields in Kent and Essex Counties in Canada showed a commercial 
loss of 50 to 100 per cent. In 1926 the normal corn acreage of 
100,000 acres in Essex County was reduced to 8,000 acres, this greatly 
reduced acreage showing practically a complete loss. Similar condi- 
tions prevailed in Kent County. Hundred-acre fields which were out- 
side the heavy infested area in 1925 and which produced 50 to 100 
bushels of corn were é¢otal losses this year. A speaker at a recent 
banquet at Chatham, Ontario, stated that the corn-fed hog in that 
section was almost a relic of the past. Farmers who produced 200 to 
400 hogs euch year do not have a single hog this year. Farmers are 
attempting to substitute sugar beets, tomatoes, alfalfa, tobacco, grapes, 
and other crops for the corn crop. It is evident to everyone that 
this change will be slow and that great loss is being suffered by 
tke landcwners. Land values in this section have already decreased 
25 to 50 per cent, 

The westward spread of the borer has becn comparatively slow 
up to this year—about 30 miles per annum—because the natural 
spread is in the moth stage and with the wind. The prevailing 
wind when the moths are fiying has been from the south and west. 
However, strong east and northeast winds in 1926 when the moths 
were flying carried them a hundred or more miles westward and the 
borer is now to be found in northeastern Indiana and in Michigan to 
within one and one-half counties of Lake Michigan. The spread may be 
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expected to be more rapid from now on if the proper measures are not 
adopted. In other words, if this insect is not checked immediately. 
the corn borer will no doubt be found throughout the Corn Belt in two 
to five years. The consequences may be disastrous to American pros- 
perity, and certainly the establishment of this insect will immediately 
increase the cost of production of corn. 

The European corn borer has four distinct stages in its life cycle. 
First, the adult or moth which appears in late June. Second, the 
eggs, which are laid on the leaf surfaces about the first week of July 
by the adult female moth. Third, the larva or worm stage, which is 
the injurious stage and the one toward which the control methods are 
directed. This stage appears about the second week of July and con- 
tinues with us the rest of the summer and the following winter. The 
larva goes into a dormant state to pass the winter and may be found 
in the burrows it has dug in either the stalks or cobs. Fourth, in 
early June, the larva changes into the pupa stage, from which it bursts 
as the moth later in the month. 

Practically all of the borers pass the winter as full-grown borers in 
the stalks of corn. Workers in the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and State experiment stations believe the corn borer can be 
controlled by thorough clean-up of crop residues in the sections now in- 
fested. This clean-up means the proper disposal of stalks by plowing 
under, burning, and feeding. The cost of such a clean-up is estimated 
at about $6 per acre. It is recommended that this plan be followed and 
that steps be taken to effect this clean-up by June 1, 1927. 


It is unnecessary to urge that this measure should be com- 
bated immediately, because, as heretofore set forth, in Oniario, 
where in the past they have raised large quantities of corn, this 
cereal has ceased to be a crop. If this corn borer ever reaches 
our great corn-producing States of the Middle West it is evident 
that it will mean a revolution in our agricultural economy. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield to the 
Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I know that every EIA State in the 
Union will very gladly join in this effort to stop the spread of 
the corn borer. - 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I think the Senator from Kan- 
sas need not limit it to the corn-growing States. This is a 
matter of such vital and such universal concern to the interests 
of our country that I do not think anybody would be influenced 
by the fact as to whether it was regional or not. 

Mr. CURTIS. I agree with the Senator from Maryland that 
all States should join in the eradication of the corn borer. 
I mentioned the corn-growing States because they had been 
referred to before. 

Mr. BRUCE. I think we all feel the same way about the 
matter. 

Mr. KEYES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield. 

Mr. KEYES. Reference was recently made to the corn borer 
being in New England and as being confined practically to the 
New England States, and it was suggested that therefore New 
England would profit by this appropriation. I want to say that 
we have been through the experience of having the corn borer 
in New England, and I think we have handled the situation 
there pretty well. 

I stated before the Committee on Agriculture when this mat- 
ter was up—and I am a member of that committee—that if this 
appropriation were made, in all probability not one dollar of it 
would be spent in New England, but that we in New England 
are very glad to cooperate in every way to further the appropri- 
ation in order that States in the West now threatened with the 
corn borer might: be benefited. I am very glad, indeed, to 
indorse this appropriation and believe it will be for the benefit 
of the whole country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the unani- 
mous-consent agreement proposed by the Senator from Ore- 
gon? The Chair hears none, so the unfinished business will be 
temporarily laid aside, and the Senate will proceed to the con- 
sideration of House bill 15649. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 15649) to provide for the eradi- 
cation or control of the European corn borer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee on page 2, line 18, to insert 
an additional proviso. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Theebill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 
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STATE, JUSTICE, ETC., APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I ask the Senate 
to proceed to the consideration of House bill 16576, making 
appropriations for the Departments of State, Justice, Commerce, 
and Labor. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 16576) making appropriations for the De- 
partments of State and Justice and for the judiciary, and for 
the Departments of Commerce and Labor, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1928, and for other purposes, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Appropriations with amend- 
ments. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask unanimous consent that 
the formal reading of the bill be dispensed with, and that the 
bill may be read for amendment, the committee amendments 
to be considered first. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the bill will be read for action on the amend- 
ments of the committee. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
under the heading “ Diplomatic Service, ambassadors and min- 
isters,” on page 5, line 10, after the name “ Dominican Repub- 
lic,” to insert “Dominion of Canada,”; in line 12, after the 
name “ Hungary ” to insert “Irish Free State,” ; and in line 17, 
after the word “all” to strike out “$330,000” and insert 
“ $350,000,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


Envoys extraordinary and ministers plenipotentiary to Albania, 
Austria, Bolivia, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Colombia, Costa Rica, Den- 
mark, Dominican Republic, Dominion of Canada, Ecuador, Egypt, 
Finland, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Hungary, Irish Free 
State, Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, Paraguay, Persia, Poland, Portugal, 
Rumania, Salvador, Siam, Sweden, Switzerland, Uruguay, and Venezuela, 
at $10,000 each; to the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, $10,000; and to 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, $10,000; in all, $350,000 ; 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, at the end of line 23, to 
change the total appropriation for ambassadors and ministers 
from $611,560 to $631,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Contingent 
expenses, foreign missions,” on page 8, at the end of line 6, to 
insert a colon and the following additional proviso: 


Provided further, That the Secretary of State is hereby authorized to 
reimburse Lao Lang Hui, interpreter of the legation in Bangkok, Siam, 
from the appropriation for contingent expenses, foreign missions, 1927, 
for rent of living quarters occupied during the fiscal year 1927, not 
exceeding $550. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Boundary line, 
Alaska and Canada, and the United States and Canada,” on 
page 17, line 13, after the figures ‘ $26,410” to strike out “ Pro- 
vided, That the commissioner shall be allowed his traveling 
expenses in accordance with the provisions of the subsistence 
expense act of 1926,” and in lieu thereof to insert: 


Provided, That when the commissioner is absent from Washington 
and from his regular place of residence on official business he snall 
not be allowed actual and necessary expenses of subsistence in excess of 
$8 per day. E 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 18, line 15, after the fig- 
ures “ $22,000 ” to insert “of which sum $5,000 shall be imme- 
diately available,” so as to read: 


To enable the President to perform the obligations of the United 
States under the treaty between the United States and Great Britain 
in respect of Canada, signed February 24, 1925; for salaries and ex- 
penses, including the salary of the commissioner and salaries of the 
necessary engineers, clerks, and other employees for duty at the seat 
of government and in the field; cost of office equipment and supplies; 
necessary traveling expenses; commutation of subsistence to employees 
while on field duty not to exceed $4 per day each; for payment for 
timber necessarily cut in keeping the boundary line clear not to ex- 
ceed $500; and for all other necessary and reasonable expenses in- 
curred by the United States in maintaining an effective demarcation 
of the international boundary line between the United States and 
Canada and Alaska and Canada under the terms of the treaty afore- 
said, to be disbursed under the direction of the Secretary of State, 
$22,000, of which sum $5,000 shall be immediately available, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
- The next amendment was, under the heading “ Waterways 
treaty, United States and Great Britain: International Joint 
Commission, United States and Great Britain,” on page 23, line 
16, after the words “ Secretary of State” to strike out “ Pro- 
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vided, That traveling expenses of the commission or secretary 
in accordance with the provisions of the subsistence expense 
act of 1926,” and in lieu thereof to insert: 


Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be expended for 
subsistence of the commission or secretary, except for actual and nec- 
essary expenses, not in excess of $7 per day each, when absent from 
Washington and from his regular place of residence on official business. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Marshals, 
district attorneys, clerks, and other expenses of United States 
courts,” on page 41, line 22, to increase the appropriation for 
regular assistants to United States district attorneys who are 
appointed by the Attorney General at a fixed annual compen- 
sation, from $1,075,000 to $1,100,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was under the subhead “Penal and 
Correctional Institutions,” on page 48, after line 3, to insert: 


Probation system, United States courts: For salaries and actual ex- 
penses of probation officers, as provided by section 3 of the act en- 
titled “An act to provide for the establishment of a probation system 
in the United States courts, except in the District of Columbia,” 
approved March 4, 1925, $50,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Aircraft in 
commerce,” on page 52, line 8, before the word “for,” to strike 
out “ $136,230” and insert “$165,000,” and in line 24, after 
the word “foregoing,” to strike out “$556,390” and insert 
“ $796,250,” so as to read: 


Aircraft in commerce: To carry out the provisions of the act ap- 
proved May 20, 1926, entitled “An act to encourage and regulate the 
use of aircraft in commerce, and for other purposes,” including personal 
services in the District of Columbia (not to exceed $165,000 for the 
fiscal year 1928) and elsewhere; rent in the District of Columbia and 
elsewhere ; printing and binding; traveling expenses; purchase of furni- 
ture and equipment; stationery and supplies, including medical supplies, 
typewriting, adding, and computing machines, accessories and repairs ; 
purchase of one passenger-carrying automobile at a cost of not to exceed 
$2,000; maintenance, operation, and repair of motor-propelled passenger- 
carrying vehicles; purchase of not to exceed five airplanes, including 
accessories and spare parts, and maintenance, operation, and repair of 
airplanes, including accessories and spare parts; special clothing, wear- 
ing apparel, and similar equipment for aviation purposes; purchase of 
books of reference and periodicals; newspapers, reports, documents, 
plans, specifications, maps, manuscripts, and all other publications ; and 
all other necessary expenses not included in the foregoing, $796,250, of 
which $111,500 shall be immediately available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 53, line 14, after the word 
“ grant,” to strike out “ $3,011,775 ” and insert ‘“‘ $3,219,500.” and 
in line 15, after the word “which,” to strike out “$400,000 ” 
and insert “ $450,000,” so as to read: 


Air navigation facilities: For the establishment and maintenance of 
aids to air navigation, including the equipment of additional air mail 
routes for day and night flying; the construction of necessary lighting, 
radio, and other signaling and communicating structures and apparatus ; 
repairs, alterations, and all expenses of maintenance and operation; for 
personal services in the District of Columbia (not to exceed $34,220) 
and elsewhere; purchase, maintenance, operation, and repair of motor- 
propelled, passenger-carrying vehicles, including their exchange; and for 
the acquisition of the necessary sites by lease, or grant, $3,219,500, of 
which $450,000 shall be immediately available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce,” on page 54, line 19, after the 
figures ‘‘ $385,000,” to insert a comma and “of which sum not 


to exceed $77,000 shall be available for personal services in the 
District of Columbia,” so as to read: 


Commercial attachés: For commercial attachés, to be appointed by 
the Secretary of Commerce, after examination to be held under his 
direction to determine their competency and to be accredited through 
the State Department, whose duties shall be to investigate and report 
upon such conditions in the manufacturing industries and trade of 
foreign countries as may be of interest to the United States; and for 
the compensation of a clerk or clerks for each commercial attaché at 
the rate of not to exceed $3,000 per annum for each person so employed, 
and for janitor and messenger service, traveling and subsistence ex- 
penses of officers and employees, rent outside of the District of Co- 
lumbia, purchase of furniture and equipment, stationery and supplies, 
typewriting, adding, and computing machines, accessories and repairs, 
books of reference, and periodicals, maps, reports, documents, plans, 
specifications, manuscripts, newspapers (both foreign and domestic) not 
exceeding $700, and all other publications, travel to and from the 
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United States, ice and drinking water for office purposes, and all other 
incidental expenses not included in the foregoing; such commercial 
attachés shall serve directly under the Secretary of Commerce and shall 
report directly to him, $385,000, of which sum not to exceed $77,000 
shall be available for personal services in the District of Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator having 
this bill in charge how much more, in the aggregate, is carried 
in this bill than was appropriated for the corresponding de- 
partments and the activities of those various departments for 
the present fiscal year?. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the increase in 
the entire bill over last year, covering these four different 
departments, is $817,625. That is divided as foilows: 

For the State Department there is an increase of $20,000; 
for the Department of Justice, $75,000; for the Department 
of Commerce, $722,625; and for the Department of Labor no 
increase at all. 

For the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, in the 
Department of Commerce, the House increased the appropria- 
tion $368,000 over the appropriation for last year. The Senate 
committee have added $175,000 to what the House appro- 
priated. 

Mr. KING. For the Department of Commerce? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; for the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 

Mr. KING. Why did the committee give the Department of 
Commerce nearly a million dollars more than it had a year 
ago, when the appropriations for that department, as every- 
body knows, are not only generous but in some respects, I 
think, extravagant? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The principal increases came 
in the aviation section for air-navigation facilities. The Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN] calls my attention to the 
fact that the item relating to helium plants was put in the 
bill in the House, and that carries $1,063,000. We did not 
add that. For air-navigation facilities we added a little over 
$200,000. 

Mr. KING. For air navigation? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. For air-navigation facilities. 
Then under “Aircraft in commerce” we increased the appro- 
priation from $556,000 to $796,000. In other words, the House 
provided for 5 airplanes, and tbe committee gave 10, with a 
corresponding increase as to the other facilities. 

Mr. KING. Ten airplanes for what purpose? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is for carrying out the act 
of May 20, 1926, an act to encourage and promote the use of 
aircraft in commerce, and so forth. The duty was placed upon 
the Secretary of Commerce to examine ail the airplanes, to 
register them, inspect them, and all that sort of thing. 

Mr. KING. I make no complaint concerning that. I was 
wondering if 10 planes were needed to accomplish that task. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The department urged very 
strongly over 20, but the Budget estimate gave them 10. The 
House cut that down to 5, and the Senate committee restored 
it to 10, the same as the Budget estimate. They say they will 
do the best they can with that, but they feel that is not even 
sufficient to properly carry out the provisions of the act Con- 
gress passed. 

Mr. KING. Did Secretary McCracken appear before the 
committee and testify? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. He did. 

Mr. KING. And it was his view that 10 planes are nec- 
essary? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It was. 

Mr. KING. I have a good deal of confidence in his judgment 
and his practical experience. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. He impressed me as a very 
competent man, and as a man who wants to keep expenses down 
as much as he possibly can. 

Mr. KING. I think that is true. But I was wondering 
whether it would require so large a number in order to dis- 
charge the duties placed upon that department. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. He felt that he ought to have 
twenty-odd. 

Mr. BINGHAM subsequently said; Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Utah a few minutes ago questioned the increase in the 
appropriation for civil aviation. 

Mr. KING. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 
questioning I was objecting, he is in error. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I did not mean to say that the Senator was 
opposed to it, but he asked a question. I merely wish to ask 
unanimous consent to put in the Recorp at this point a state- 
ment which I have prepared, which I think will be found inter- 
esting in that connection, showing the necessity for the increase 


If he means that by 
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over the amount provided by the House, explaining just what 
is involved. 

I ask to have the statement printed in the Recorp, and I also 
ask unanimous consent to have printed in the Recorp a state- 
ment regarding the lighting of civil airways, a matter which is 
not generally understood. I think the statement will be found 
interesting in this connection, because it is largely for that 
purpose that the increased appropriation for the Depgrtment 
of Commerce is to be used. 

Mr. KING. The Senator to understand will recall that when 
the bill for the passage of which he was so largely responsible 
was under consideration, we had a number of conferences, and 
I agreed with the Senator as to the necessity of that measure. 
I have taken a great deal of interest in it, and, so far as I can 
understand, these appropriations seem quite reasonable, al- 
though I did not know that it would need so many airplanes 
for the purpose of making investigations as are called for. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I appreciate the Senator’s 
interest. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the matter 
presented by the Senator from Connecticut will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The matter referred to is as follows : 

MEMORANDUM SHOWING REDUCTION IN THE AERONAUTICS PROGRAM OF 

THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE NECESSITATED BY THE CUT IN THB 

BUDGET ESTIMATES MADE BY THE HOUSE 


1. The following table compares the Budget estimates with the 
allowances made in the bill as passed by the House: 


Item oRudget | House bill | Decrease 
Aircraft in commerce --......-.---------------- $796, 250 $556, 390 $239, 860 
Air navigation facilities. ...............----.--- 3, 219, 500 | 3, 011, 775 207, 725 
aa T E REAA E S A NE 4,015,750 : 3, 568, 165 447, 585 


AIRCRAFT IN COMMERCE 


2, The appropriation “Aircraft in commerce” is available for all 
expenses of administration, apart from the establishment and main- 
tenance of lights and other navigational facilities along air routes. 
This appropriation, in other words, is for the expenses of the in- 
formation service required by the air commerce act, the expenses of 
registering and licensing planes and examining and licensing pilots 
and mechanics, the expenses of mapping the air routes by the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, and the expenses of the scientific research carried 
on at the Bureau of Standards. Funds for mapping and for scientific 
research are allotted to the Coast and Geodetic Survey and to the 
Bureau of Standards, respectively, from this appropriation. 

3. Both the Budget estimate and the House bill provided that a 
certain portion of the appropriation under this item should be im- 
mediately available—that is, available for expenditure during the fiscal 
year 1927 as an addition to the current appropriation. The Budget 
contained $168,000 for this purpose. The House reduced this amount 
to $111,500. The reduction made by the House. therefore, affects the 
1927 program as well as the work for the fiscal year 1928. 

4. The following table shows, for both 1927 and 1928, the amounts 
which would be available for the several activities which the appro- 
priation “Aircraft in commerce” covers under the Budget estimate, 
and, comparatively, under the allowance approved by the House: 


Program 
Budget | House Reduc- 
Item estimate; bill tion 
1927 
Appropriation already available_.-.....-.-...------- $250, 000 | $250, 000 |_.__...__- 
Added allowance in this bill._...............-.--.--- 168,000 | 111, 500 $56, 500 
418, 000 | 361, 500 56, 500 
Estimated apportionment, by activities: 
Administration...........-.-...-.-.--_----..---- 55, 000 55 000 |..-..._-_- 
Information. ___._.....--2. 2-2 eee eee eee 000 23,000 |____._--_- 
Registration and licensing. ....._....._.....-..-- 253,000 | 196, 500 56, 500 
Mapping (Coast and Geodetic Survey) __-...-_-- 7, 000 , 000 |... 
Research (Bureau of Standards) ._-._..........-- 80, 000 80, 000 |___..--.-. 
418, 000 | 361, 500 56, 500 
1928 
Carried in this bill_-.........2.2-222222 eee 628, 250 | 444, 880 | 183, 360 
Estimated apportionment, by activities: | 
Administration_..._........-..2- 2222 74, 000 64, 000 10, 000 
Information... ee oe coed ese ceed 40, 000 35, 000 5, 000 
Registration and licensing__-__.__._..__....- 2... 377, 250 | 224, 890 152, 360 
Mapping (Coast and Geodetic Survey)-________-- 12, 000 12,000 l... 
Research (Bureau of Standards) --............--. 125,000 | 109,000 16, 000 
628, 250 | 444, 890 183, 360 


1927 


5. It will be seen that, so far as the current year's program is con- 
cerned, the entire cut made by the House occurs in the allotment for 
the division of registration and licensing. This is reduced from 
$253,000 to $196,500—a cut of $56,500. 

6. In the 1928 program, the reduction made by the House is dis- 
tributed to some extent over several of the activities which must be 
supported out of this appropriation, although the work of registration 
anq licensing is again the most seriously affected. Ten thousand dollars 
would be taken off of administration, $5,000 off of the information 
service, and $16,000 off of the experimental and research work being 
carried on by the Bureau of Standards. The division of registration 
and licensing is reduced from $377,250, as recommended by the Budget, 
to $224,890—a cut of $152,360, or 40 per cent of the Budget allowance. 


REGISTRATION AND LICENSING 


7. In regulating the use of aircraft for commercial purposes the 
department is required to register all aircraft engaged in interstate or 
foreign commerce and such purely intrastate aircraft as may apply 
for registration. It is required to rate registered aircraft as to their 
airworthiness, and to that end must, of course, inspect each plane or 
dirigible not only at the time of rating but at more or less frequent 
intervals thereafter. 

8. TÉ department is required to examine and to license pilots and 
mechanics working on registered planes, in more or less the same way 
that it now examines and licenses the masters, mates, and engineers of 
vessels in the merchant marine. 

9. It is required also to establish and enforce air-traffic rules—rules 
by which all aircraft will be governed in flying on their courses, in 
taking off, and in landing. It must provide for the identification of all 
aircraft, by number or other symbol. 

10. In cutting down the funds for the department’s regulatory work 
(for the two fiscal years, 1927 and 1928) from $630,250 to $421,390— 
a cut of $208,860, or about one-third—the House has crippled the 
inspection and licensing features of the air commerce act in a very 
substantial way. The Budget estimates contemplated that the depart- 
ment would employ a force of 40 inspectors to carry on the actual 
work of inspecting and registering aircraft, examining and licensing 
pilots and mechanics, inspecting and rating air-navigation facilities, en- 
forcing the air-traffic rules, and performing the other regulatory work 
which the air commerce act requires. To facilitate this work, the 
Budget estimates included funds for the purchase and the operation 
and maintenance of 10 airplanes, which the department’s inspectors 
would use in the field. The House reduced the number of inspectors 
from 40 to 20 and the number of planes from 10 to 5. In other words, 
it cut the effective field force to be used in regulatory work squarely in 
two. Obviously, this means that but about half of the regulatory work 
contemplated by the Budget could be done. 

11. Now, the Budget figure itself represented a very close estimate 
of the funds necessary to carry out the regulatory work required by 
the air commerce act. The Budget figure, of course, was determined 
last November. It is now the opinion of the Department of Com- 
merce that even the full amount of the Budget estimate would not be 
adequate for all the work which should be done if the Government is to 
give to the aeronautical industry the service which it expects under 
the regulatory features of the air commerce act. The industry, through 
its various publications and by correspondence with the department, 
is every day making it perfectly plain that it is relying upon the Gov- 
ernment to carry out the full regulatory program which the act con- 
templates. It would not be fair to the industry to cut this program 
in half and allow some important and necessary features to stand in 
abeyance. 

AIR NAVIGATION FACILITIES 


12. The appropriation “Air navigation facilities” is available for 
all expenses of providing beacon lights, emergency landing fields, radio- 
communication facilities, and other aids to air navigation along air 
routes, and for maintaining those aids and keeping them in operation. 
This entire appropriation is transferred to the Lighthouse Service for 
expenditure, 

13. The Budget estimate included $3,219,500 for the establishment 
and maintenance of aids to navigation along air routes during the 
fiscal year 1928. The House reduced this amount to $3,011,775—a 
cut of $207,725. A reduction was made in the number of field em- 
ployees and in the allowance for fuel and for travel expenses. 

14. The department’s lighting program up to the end of the fiscal 
year 1928, was based upon the anticipated contracts of the Post Office 
Department for carrying the mail. The department’s policy was to be 
in a position to maintain beacon lights, landing fields, and other 
facilities along such routes as the Post Office Department might put 
under air-mail contract. It is anticipated by the Post Office Depart- 
ment that the total mileage of air-mail routes which will be under 
contract by June 30, 1928, assuming that proper navigational facilities 
can be provided, will be 10,408. Of this mileage, 551 miles will be on 
routes where night flying is unnecessary. Of the remaining mileage— 
9,857 miles—the transcontinental route has been lighted by the Post 
Office Department from New York to Salt Lake City, a distance of 
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2,041 miles. This leaves a mileage to be lighted by the Department of 
Commerce of 7,816 miles. 
THE 1927 PROGRAM 


15. The department has already established lighting facilities and 
landing fields along certain routes. It is steadily extending the lighted 
mileage. According to present plans, facilities will have been com- 
pleted by the department, or contracted for, along 2,496 miles of air- 
way by June 30 of this year. This will leave 5,320 miles to be pro- 
vided with lights and landing facilities—so far as possible with the 
available funds—during the fiscal year 1928. 


THE 1928 PROGRAM 


16. The department had not expected, even with the full amount of 
the Budget allowance, to complete the equipment of this mileage during 
the fiscal year 1928—that is, the 5,320 miles in the Post Office Depart- 
ment program of air-mail routes which will remain without facilities 
at the close of the current year. With the money allowed by the Budget 
it was estimated that lighting facilities and landing fields could be 
established along about 3,500 miles only, which would leave about 1.800 
miles of air-mail routes still without facilities at the close of the 
fiscal year 1928. 

17. In cutting the Budget figure by more than $200,000, then, the 
House has reduced an amount which was already inadequate. If the 
reduction were permitted to stand, it would mean a reduction of 600 
miles in the lighting program for the fiscal year 1928. It would cut 
the mileage to be provided with lights and landing facilities from 
3,500 miles to 2,900 miles and leave approximately 2,400 miles of air- 
mail routes without navigational. facilities at the close of the fiscal 
year 1928, 


[From Aviation, January 31, 1927] 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE LIGHTS CIVIL AIRWAYS—CoNTRACT AIR 
MAIL ROUTES ALMOST COMPLETELY LIGHTED BY 1928 


The aeronautics branch, Department of Commerce, under the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Commerce for Aviation, William P. MacCracken, jr., 
is very rapidly pushing ahead with the work of lighting the airways of 
the United States to permit the mail on the contract air mail routes 
and other air transportation over these routes to be carried on at 
night and thus bring the advantages of the air method of transport 
up to their maximum value. The first airway beacon set up by the 
Federal Government under the provisions of the air commerce act of 
1926 was lighted on December 7, 1926. It is designated beacon No. 71 
and is located 15 miles northeast of Moline, Ill., on the Chicago-Dallas 
route. By the end of this month, January, according to plans, 501 
miles of this route, which is the N. A. T. air mail route, should be 
lighted. The lights are being installed by the Limestone Products Co. 

The work of installing lights has, however, not been confined to one 
locality only, the equipment of. other routes for night flying having 
been carried on at the same time in order that it may be possible for 
all the contract air-mail operators to consider night flying as part of 
their schedules as soon as practical. Thus the lighting of the Boston- 
New York airway, including the lighting of emergency fields, is already 
completed. This route is 220 miles in length and extends from the 
Boston airport to Hadley Field, New Brunswick, N. J., which is the 
eastern terminus of the Trans-Continental Air Mail Service. 


OTHER ROUTES BEING LIGHTED 


Another route which is receiving immediate attention is that from 
St. Louis to Chicago. The equipping of this route for night flying is 
being carried out by the Robertson Aircraft Corporation, the air-mail 
contractor over the route. The distance is 277 miles and will include 
24 revolving beacons, with 9 lighted intermediate fields. The Varney 
mail route between Elko, Nev., and Pasco, Wash., is also receiving the 
attention of the Department of Commerce at this time. This route 
is 424 miles in length and lights are in progress of installation for 
110 miles at the northern end of the route. When completed, this 
section of the Elko-Pasco route will be provided with 1 revolving 
beacon and 20 acetylene blinkers at approximately 5-mile intervals 
between Coyote Hill and Pasco. No emergency fields are being lighted 
on this route at this time. Another western route upon which work 
is now in progress is that from Salt Lake City to Los Angeles, a dis- 
tance of 589 miles. Air mail over this route is carried on contract by 
the Western Air Express. At the present time this route will be 
lighted only between Las Vegas and Los Angeles, a distance of 278 
miles. : 

Surveys have been completed on three other routes, and these will 
be the next to receive the attention of the aeronautics branch. These 
are: The Chicago-Twin Cities route, 384 miles, of which 120 miles 
will be lighted; the Cheyenne-Pueblo route, 200 miles, of which 160 
miles will be lighted; and the Detroit-Grand Rapids route, 140 miles, 
all of which is to be lighted. Whether this latter route will actually 
be lighted in the near future is not altogetber certain. 

The following is the lighting program under the appropriation for 
the fiscal year 1927: 


es 
Route Route, | Miles | Number | Jee 
No. Route miles’ | lighting | of lights | ‘terme 
fields 
1 | New York-Boston_-.....-.-.--..-- 220 220 19 4 
2| St. Louis-Chicago.....-.........-- 277 277 24 9 
3 | Dallas-Chicago_._-_...-.._-----2.2-.- 1, 000 501 172 13 
4 | Salt Lake City-Los Angeles......- 589 278 20 7 
§| Pasco-Elko__.....---__.----------- 424 110 221 0 
9 | Chicago-T win Cities...........2-. 384 120 (8) (3) 
12 | Cheyenne-Pueblo.........---....- 200 160 (1) (4) 
3, 094 1,666} o25225.ccc)eveee sense 


‘ 1 Includes 5 revolving beacons and 30 gas blinkers installed by the air-mail con- 
rosie 1l revolving beacon and 20 gas blinkers. 

t Under survey. 

It is understood that the budget proposed for the fiscal year 1928 
will probably admit of an additional 3,200 miles of airway being 
equipped with revolving beacons and lighted emergency fields. If this 
program can be carried into effect, the situation at the end of the fiscal 
year 1928 will be evident from the following details. The present air 
mail route system consists altogether of 8,656 miles. The following 
figures are based upon this total mileage. It is, of course, probable 
that by the year 1928 there will be many more miles of regular air 
routes to be lighted for night flying : 


Present air mail system2-5~~-22.22255.55u sense eeee eee MM 8, 656 
Now lighted by Post Office____.-__-------___-------~-- 2, 041 
Lighted by Commerce, 1927__._-_--_~.-~---~~-~- 1, 666 
Lighted by Commerce, 1927 deficiency...-..---__- 830 err 
Lighted by Commerce, 1928_.~.-~..~--.~-~_.----~----- “3,200 

T, 137 
Unlighted balance of present system...--_---__..------+-~---- 919 


TWENTY-FOUR-INCH BEACONS 


The equipment adopted by the aeronautics branch for the lighting of 
the airways is based, in the main, on 24-inch revolving electric beacons 
of 2,000,000 candlepower, developed by the Sperry Gyroscope Co. Tliese 
are placed on the average at approximate intervals of 10 miles, with 
intermediate lighted fields at intervals of from 25 to 30 miles. Each 
of these fields will have either a revolving beacon located on the site 
or the field will be situated in the immediate vicinity of one of these 
beacons on the airway. The emergency fields, in addition, will be 
equipped with 20 white boundary lights, evenly arranged around the 
field. A green light will indicate the best approach and red lights mark 
obstructions in or about the field. l 

It should be remembered that it is not within the province of the 
Department of Commerce to equip the airports at the cities where stops 
are made, such being in every case a municipal undertaking. It is 
reported that many of the cities on the regular air routes are already 
improving their airports in line with the Department of Commerce 
activities and are installing lighting. 

NEW EMERGENCY FIELDS 


Thirty-two new intermediate landing fields have been added to the 
list by the Department of Commerce in its surveys for lighting. These 
new fields are boundary lighted with white weather-proof electric 
lamps. At one end of the best approach is a green light. As already 
stated, red lights mark all obstructions. Many fields have revolv- 
ing beacons in the northeast corner, while the others are located 
as near the airway revolving beacon as is possible. Of course, these 
field lights burn all night, as do all of the airway lights. At many 
fields caretakers are in charge, and telephones are available at the 
homes of the caretakers as a rule. 

The new emergency fields are listed herewith by routes: 

Boston-New York: Teterboro, Hasbrouck Heights, N. J.; Bethany, 
Conn.; Dudley, Mass.; Framingham, Mass. 

St. Louis-Chicago: Godfrey, Ill.; Carlinville, Ill.; Lowder, I11.; 
Mason City, Ill.; Pekin, Ill.; La Rose, Ill.; Tanica, Ill.; Morris, IIL; 
Plainfield, Ill. 

Dallas-Chicago: Arlington, Tex.; Slidell, Tex.; Muenster, Tex.; Pu- 
nell, Okla.; Norman, Okla.; Edmond, Okla.; Perry, Okla.; Chillocca, 
Okla.; Unionville, Mo.; Bloomfield, Iowa; Fairfield, Iowa; Muscatine, 
Iowa. 

Los Angeles-Salt Lake City: Verdemont, Calif.; Victorville, Calif. ; 
Lenwood, Calif.; Harvard, Calif.; Baker, Calif.; Mohawk Hill, Nev.; 
Jean, Nev. 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, in our subcommittee we 
struck out the provision for the establishment of a helium 
plant to cost a little over a million dollars. It occurred to us 
to be something like the Muscle Shoals proposition, putting the 
Government into business. There were no hearings on that 
item when I was present, and we concluded we would strike 
it out and have some understanding with the House conferees 
as to what it was for. 
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I understand that the full Committee on Appropriations did 
have some hearings on the subject; but I was not present, be- 
cause I was in attendance on another very important com- 
mittee meeting and could not be in the Committee on Appro- 
priations. What was shown, if anything, as to the necessity 
for this million-dollar appropriation for a helium plant, put- 
ting the Government into the business of manufacturing hel- 
ium, I do not know. We struck out the provision, but I under- 
stand the full committee restored it. Is that true? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is true. Let us dispose 
of the committee amendments first, and then we can take up 
the matter. The full committee restored the item. 

Mr. CURTIS subsequently said: Mr. President, there is an 
item in the bill in regard to helium, and I wish to have printed 
in the Recorp, following the discussion on that subject, an 
analysis of the helium situation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


THE HELIUM SITUATION 


AN ANALYSIS FROM THE STANDPOINT OF PRIVATE OWNERSHIP WHIGH SERI- 
OUSLY CONCERNS FUTURE SUPPLY AND COST 


Helium is not scarce. All available supplies are for the present stored 
in the Los Angeles, but potentially there is a vast supply in the known 
gas fields of Kansas, Texas, and Utah and a still vaster supply certain 
to be discovered in these and other States. 

The Bureau of Mines has promoted the idea of conservation of the 
readily visible supply. The principle may be wrong. In view of the 
great potential supply, much of which is being lost in fuel consumption, 
the extraction by commercial interests should be urged and encouraged. 
Instead, certain legislation has been passed and much discouragement 
set forth to restrain private citizens from entering the business. I 
have a record of some of these statements. 

There can be no volume of opposition at this time because so very few 
people know anything about helium. If the plain facts as outlined here 
should appeal to you, it is earnestly hoped you will use every means to 
defeat the new $1,063,000 appropriation asked on January 18 by the 
Bureau of Mines through the route of the Department of the Interior 
by direct appeal to President Coolidge. The money is asked for the 
“construction of additional helium plants.” 

The real or concealed intention is to use this money in the construc- 
tion of a plant at Amarillo, Tex. Our endeavor is to divorce the Gov- 
ernment absolutely from helium manufacture and permit private capital 
to build the aforesaid plant. 

The helium bill, introduced by Senator Wapsworrm and which 
passed the House on January 21, 1925, reads in part as follows: 

“That for the purpose of producing helium with which to supply the 
needs of the Army and Navy and other branches of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to acquire 
land or interest in land by purchase, lease, or condemnation, when 
necessary, when helium can not be purchased from private parties at 
less cost.” 

Congress, through the Interior Department, has turned over to the 
Bureau of Mines the proposition of helium production. The Bureau of 
Mines has called the Linde Co. to operate the Fort Worth plant, the 
bureau maintaining business supervision. 

On January 7, 1927, the House passed an amendment to the helium 
bill which provides that the Bureau of Mines may “ lease” any surplus 
helium to any American concern, and when no surplus exists they are - 
empowered to ‘sell’? helium for scientific and commercial develop- 
ments. 

The proposition is fraught with mischief for the future of helium 
supply and is ingenious in that it makes an impossible situation for 
the entry of private capital into the business, and it is possible the 
Supreme Court would frown on its constitutionality. It apparently 
got by because of the general apathy and the negligence of the oil and 
gas industry to state the other side. Some comments are as follows: 

1. Private producers will not enter into hopeless competition with 
the Government. No concern would buy helium from private producers 
when they can “lease” it at a favorable figure. Just how a gas, sub- 
ject to leakage, loss, and usage, can be “ leased ” is a mystery. 

2. If it were a matter of meeting competition, as will be the case if 
helium is extracted by private parties, producers would have no mis- 
givings. But the Bureau of Mines, in order to get contracts and hold 
their monopoly, can offer their helium at any figure or invoice it at 
actual cost, regardless of commercial bids. Such competition can not 
possibly be met. The proposition would appear to be deliberately 
framed to make helium production an absolute Government monopoly 
at the expense of the Federal Government and to the futility of an 
adequate future supply. 

3. No commercial airship company would be justified in establishing 
an airship line when they are compelled to depend upon an uncertain 
supply “leased ” from the Government, because they may be cut off 
any moment A definite contract for supplies could not be given. 
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4. The theory that the Government should continue the extraction of 
helium, in order to maintain a supply, is as impractical as that the 
Government should produce its own coal, oil, and gasoline. 

5. If private producers are scared out of the business by the uneco- 
nomic and pernicious meddling of the Bureau of Mines, there can never 
be a stable supply of helium sufficient for the increasing needs of the 
Army and Navy and at a reasonable price as engendered by commercial 
competition. Neither can commercial enterprises purchase or acquire a 
satisfactory supply under the terms in the aforesaid amendment. 

6. Not only is this expenditure absolutely unwarranted but the De- 
partment of the Interior, through the Bureau of Mines, is being set up 
as a manufacturer in compctition with private business and to the abso- 
lute exclusion thereof. A wisely amended bill might have corrected the 
unfortunate situation. It might have left the way open to all. 

7. So apparently delicate was the proposition of getting the appro- 
priation measure before Congress and in the right light that it was 
introduced through the President, avoiding reference to those promot- 
ing it. 

8. The Government is now in convenient position to retire from the 
business of helium manufacture and without further loss or embarrass- 
ment. 


9. In answer to any suggestion that private producers confine their 
activities to supplying the potential commercial market and let the 
Bureau of Mines proceed to build the plant at Amarillo, attention 
is called to the aforesaid amendment to the helium bill; also the 
fact that the present commercial market alone would scarcely warrant 
the investment. 

10. The present acute shortage of helium will be relieved when com- 
mercial production can begin in July, which will make further expendi- 
ture by‘the Government unwarranted. The present facilities are at the 
end of their usefulness. The $1,063,000 asked for at this time is an- 
other beginning, and the end is not in sight. The previous expenditures 
of over $10,000,000 for helium production are not to be lost sight of, 
but they were not in vain because of the processes perfected to a satis- 
factory degree, 

11. The proposed appropriation would be used for the purpose of 
building and equipping with entirely new machinery a brand new plant, 
showing that as far as present facilities are concerned the slate is wiped 
clean, 

If any money is allotted at this. time, it should be to the Bureau of 
Acronautics for the following purposes: To purchase helium from pro- 
ducers, to provide new gold beater skin for the Los Angeles, to provide 
at least three helium tank cars, to build storage for helium at the places 
of use, to improve the impoverished Lakehurst station, and, lastly, to 
purchase two ships as planned. 

1. Last year and previously 80 per cent of the helium from the Fort 
Worth plant was lost in transit in the utterly obsolete oxygen cylinders 
provided for the purpose. 

2. Helium tank cars are quite perfected. The initial car cost about 
$90,000, but others can probably be made at a much lower cost. In 
any event, they will soon pay for themselves and are badly needed. 

3. The only storage of consequence is for 600,000 cubic feet at the 
Lakehurst station. It should be much increased. A large modern ship 
requires 6,000,000 cubic feet of helium and should experience a yearly 
loss of perhaps 25 per cent. 

4. The Lakehurst station is not in condition at this time to use any 
large supplies of helium. It deserves immediate attention to bring it 
into condition for more extensive business. 

5. We have no ships to use a large supply of helium at this time. 
For that reason the proposition of building more helium plants at this 
time should be set over to the next Congress in order to test out the 
intentions of private producers in the matter of supply. In the mean- 
time the small supply yet available from Fort Worth must and will 
suffice for the present limited requirements. 

6. It will take several years to build the ships planned; meantime the 
principal requirement of the Navy for helium would be to fly the Los 
Angeles, A plentiful supply of cheap helium will further stimulate the 
construction of lighter-than-air craft. 

The anxiety of the Bureau of Mines and others who back their pro- 
posal to rush madly into helium production at this time is like putting 
the cart before the horse—an economic mistake. 
facilities and storage accommodations for helium urgently need prior 
attention and will absorb all the money the situation deserves at this 
time; otherwise waste is inevitable and private producers can not have 
opportunity to prove their worth. 

To grant the appropriation at this time will cause a false start to be 
made, so that vastly more funds may be required before the helium 
supply can be properly used and further developed. The danger is that 
Congress might become disgusted at the cost of the whole business in 
rclation to the results obtained. It is a delicate situation, calling for 
careful thought and good judgment at this critical time. A mistake 
would be difficult to correct during the next five years. Some considera- 
tions are: 
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1. Congress will never know where it stands in the matter of ap- 
propriations if the Government is to be a producer of helium. The 
proposition of providing money for the purchase of helium and pro- 
vision for its use can be estimated with exactitude. 

2. Under commercial competition in helium production the supplies 
will not only be sufficient for all needs, but the price will be at the 
lowest possible figure commensurate with a business profit. It is a 
manufacturing problem in simple economics which has withstood the 
test of time. 

3. Congress can at one stroke bring this about by absolutely deny- 
ing the appropriation in the present session; otherwise the Govern- 
ment will be launched into helium production on a costly scale’ with its 
attendant disappointments. It means plants operated out of appro- 
priafions and not out of normal business profits. It means the usual 
inefficiencies, jealousies, jobs, probable waste, and continued shortage 
due to the awkwardness in meeting a condition which would regulate 
itself under commercial competition. 

Helium production is actively in the minds of many oil and gas 
producers. Lack of general knowledge of the business has made them 
doubtful and apathetic. Wowever, capital is eager and available for 
the purpose of production. In particular, John R. Leonard, of Wash- 
ington, Pa., a wealthy oil producer, is much interested. The writer 
and his associates, including Mr. Leonard, have the means: to begin 
plant construction the moment the appropriation is denied. 

The rich helium-bearing gas at Amarillo, of recent discovery, is 
the first which has been attractive to commercial producers. The 
leaner gas heretofore available in other localities was not of sufficient 
richness to induce producers to make a very serious initial effort. 
Army and Navy officials became disgusted at the puttering, but now, 
the conditions are changed due to Amarillo. 

Some amazing discoveries of vast natural-gas supplies, heretofore 
unexpected, are being made in the great area comprising parts of south- 
western Kansas, northwestern Texas, and Oklahoma and eastern New 
Mexico. That these gases are more or less rich in helium is a proven 
fact, but none to date equal the Amarillo supply. The proposition now 
is to get under immediate production from that particular gas and let 
conservation measures apply to other areas which are certain to develop. 

It is understood that should the Government build the plant proposed 
at Amarillo the rich gas supply there available would be condemned to 
the exclusive use of that plant. Commercial producers would not be 
permitted to manufacture helium at that point in any attempt to supply 
helium to the Government at a cost below the cost of Government 
manufacture, 

It may be interesting to examine the actual volume of helium pro- 
duced at the Fort Worth plant. Divide its total into the actual amount 
expended through former appropriations and the result should represent 
the approximate actual cost of our helium per 1,000 fect. 


Fiscal year ending July 1: Cubic feet 
T92 ene ee a eaten ES ON CE ARE CER ETS See REE Arena on ee a 260. 000. 
a eS ah hs ae es ty a ed ete end 1, $21, 000 
b EP JS Renee ae eer oe es ean 4. O70. 000 
De Soe ee es ae ee eee. ere &, 204, 000 
Dy sodna aa eh ees e ae ht a as 9, 419, 000 
19260 aa a a A A a a 9, 356, 000 


2, 984, 000 


36. 114, 000 

Not taking into account the costs of transit and the losses incident 
thereto, together with the cost of repurification, and assuming that 
$10,000,000 has been spent (the amount is in excess of that figure), the 
cost per 1,000 cubic feet has been about $275. The junk value of the 
plant may be $2,000,000, which would pull down the cost per 1.000 
cubic feet to about $250. Commercial producers would jump at the 
opportunity if they thought they could get even one-fifth of that amount. 

Tuos. M. GALEY, 
Independence, Kans. 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mer. President, in connection with the mat- 
ter referred to by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis], I 
ask unanimous consent that, following the statement just put 
in the Recorp by him, there be printed a letter from the Act- 
ing Director of the Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce, 
together with a letter from Admiral Moffett regarding helium, 
and also a memorandum as to the provisions of the law which 
ure not now generally understood. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF MINES, 
Washington, January 27, 1927, 


Without objection, it is so 


Hon. HIRAM BINGHAM, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
My DEAR SENATOR: This is in reply to your letter of January 21, 
1927, inclosing a circular issued by Mr. Thomas M. Galey, of Independ- 
ence, Kans., with reference to production of helium. 
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During the past two years Mr. Galey has written several letters to 
officials of the Navy Department proposing to supply them with helium, 
but he has never supported any of his proposals with evidence that he 
has an adequate supply of helium-bearing gas available, capital to erect 
a plant, or a proved process for extracting helium. 

I am inclosing a copy of a letter written by Admiral Moffett, United 
States Navy, Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics, in reply to Mr. Galey’s 
circular, which expresses the Navy Department's attitude in this matter. 
In general, the Bureau of Mines concurs in the views expressed by 
Admiral Moffett. 

Mr. Galey is mistaken with respect to the size of the appropriation 
requested, and his circular contains many inaccurate and misleading 
statements, so that a rather lengthy memorandum would be required to 
cover them. If you desire it, I shall be glad to send you a memorandum 
giving a picture of the Government's helium project, or, better, to have 
the chief of our helium division call at your office to answer any ques- 
tions you may have with respect to it. i 

The copy of Mr. Galey’s circular, which you sent with your letter 
of January 21, is returned herewith. 

Cordially yours, 
O. P. Hoop, Acting Director. 
For Scott TURNER, Director. 


NAVY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF AERONAUTICS, 
Washington, January 25, 1927. 

Drar Sir: I am in receipt of a circular dated January 14, 1927, 
signed by you and addressed to Members of Congress, urging the defeat 
of an appropriation designed to increase the helium supply from Gov- 
ernment-owned plants in order to permit airship operations, now stopped 
on account of insufficient quantity of helium, to continue. 

In certain parts this circular is similar in tenor to letters received 
by the Navy Department from various concerns and individuals in the 
past four or five years. Some of them were couched in far more defi- 
nite terms than is your circular. All have indicated that some private 
concern or individual was just on the verge of starting commercial 
production of helium. Nothing has ever materialized from any of them. 

AS a general principle I believe it is preferable to procure helium 
from commercial sources rather than to produce it in Government 
plants. The Government should not compete in industry. However, I 
believe the situation with reference to helium is for the moment a 
peculiar one. Justification for the Government continuing the produc- 
tion of helium is to be found not only in law but in the fact that no 
commercial source.exists. There is no real evidence that a commercial 
source is about to be created. Further, the existing supply of helium 
from Government sources is already inadequate, and no commercial 
source started now could produce helium within the time helium is 
required for immediate Government needs. l 

It has seemed to me that the commercial field for production of 
helium is now, and always has been, open. There is in existing law the 
inference that when helium can be secured from private parties at a 
lower cost than from Government plants, the Government’s activities 
toward the production of helium should be curtailed or cease, This 
would appear to follow as the working of a natural law, even if the 
inference were not provided in written law. 

The inquiries, or so-called offers to produce helium, which have been 
received from various sources and which are referred to in a preceding 
paragraph, have nearly all involved the Government furnishing some 
form of a subsidy before operations would start. If no subsidy was 
wanted, a long-term contract, requiring the Government to agree to 
take a specified quantity of helium, at specified prices,’ over a period of 
years was wanted. There is no authority in law permitting the Gov- 
ernment to make such a long-term contract. 

In your circular you assert that the plant at Fort Worth repre- 
sents an expenditure of over $10,000,000, “ much of which was wasted 
or consumed in experimentation.” Immediately thereafter you state 
that private enterprise “ taking advantage of the research work done 
at Fort Worth” can quickly erect small and efficient transportable 
plants. Does not your second sentence show the advantage to com- 
mercial enterprise which has accrued through the pioneer work done by 
the Government in helium production? 

In the latter part of your circular you state, “Assurance is hereby 
given that certain men” await the defeat of the Government’s efforts 
to insure to itself an adequate supply of helium, and when this is 
accomplished private capital will cause plans to be made for produc- 
ing a supply of helium “before the summer season is far advanced.” 
These are rather vague and indefinite assertions and to establish their 
credibleness require more in the way of evidence than is shown in 
your circular. 

I am informed that as recently as last fall the Bureau of Mines 
addressed letters to various concerns and individuals who might be 
interested, to determine if there was in the industry a potential source 
of helium supply. The negative results from this canvass led to the 
proposals for augmenting the supply of helium from Government plants 
as the only solution of the matter which would insure to the Goy- 
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ernment an adequate supply of helium when needed. The vague infor- 
mation contained in your circular does not appear to change the 
situation as determined by this canvass. 
Respectfully, 
W. A. MOFFETT, 
Rear Admiral, United States Navy, 
Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics. 
Mr. THOS. M. GALEY, 
i Independence, Kans. 


[Title 30 U. S. Code, sec. 181, and Title 50, sec. 161-166, contain the 
provisions relating to the manufacture and export of helium] 


There is nothing in the present law to prevent private enterprise 
from extracting helium from gas produced from privately owned land 
and selling it commercially within the United States. The legislation 
reserving to the United States the right to extract helium from gas 
produced upon the public domain is as follows: 

“ Public 146 (S. 2775). An act to promote the mining of coal, phos- 
phate, oil, oil shale, gas, and sodium on the public domain, Title 130, 
United States Code, section 181. (Act approved Feb. 25, 1920.) 

“ Be it enacted, etc., That deposits of coal, phosphate, sodium, oil, 
oil shale, or gas, and lands containing such deposits owned by the 
United States, including those in national forests, but excluding lands 


| acquired under the act known as the Appalachian Forest act, approved 


March 1, 1911 (36 Stats., p. 961), and those in national parks, and in 
lands withdrawn, or reserved for military or naval uses or purposes, 
except as hereinafter provided, shall be subject to disposition in the 
form and manner provided by this act to citizens of the United States, 
or to any association of such persons, or to any corporation organized 
under the laws of the United States, or of any State or Territory 
thereof, and in the case of coal, oil, oil shale, or gas to municipalities : 
Provided, That the United States reserves the right to extract helium 
from all gas produced from lands permitted, leased, or otherwise granted 
under the provisions of this act, under such rules and regulations as 
shall be prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior: Provided further, 
That in the extraction of heliuny from gas produced from such lands, it 
shall be so extracted as to cause no substantial delay in the delivery of 
gas produced from the well to the purchaser thereof: And provided 
further, That citizens of another country, the laws, customs, or regula- 
tions of which deny similar or like privileges to citizens or corporations 
of this country, shall not by stock ownership, stock holding, or stock 
control, own any interest in any lease acquired under the provisions of 
this act.” 


[Title 50, sec. 161, and Title 50, sec. 165] 


An act authorizing the conversion, production, and exploitation of 
helium gas, a mineral resource pertaining to the national defense, and 
to the development of commercial aeronautics, and fur other purposes. 

+*+ * ¥* Provided, That any known helium gas-bearing lands on the 
public domain not covered at the time by leases or permits under the 
act of February 25, 1920, entitled ‘“ An act to promote the mining of 
coal, phosphate, oil, oil shale, gas, and sodium on the public domain,” 
may be reserved for the purposes of this act, the right to extract, under 
such rules and regulations as shall be prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Interior, helium from all gas produced from lands so permitted, leased, 
or otherwise granted for development. 

* * * That hereafter no helium gas shall be exported from the 
United States, or from its possessions, until after application for such 
exportation has been made to the Secretary of the Interior and permis- 
sion for said exportation has been obtained from the President of the 
United States, on the joint recommendation of the Secretary of War, the 
Secretary of the Navy, and the Secretary of the Interior. 


The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
on page 56, line 15, after the word “foregoing,” to strike out 
“ $395,000 ” and insert “ $515,000,” and at the beginning of line 
16 to strike out “$19,000” and insert “ $25,000,” so as to read: 


District and cooperative office service: For all expenses necessary to 
operate and maintain district and cooperative offices, including personal 
services in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, rent outside of the 
District of Columbia, traveling and subsistence expenses of officers and 
employees, purchase of furniture and equipment, stationery and sup- 
plies, typewriting, adding, and computing machines, accessories and 
repairs, purchase of maps, books of reference and periodicals, reports, 
documents, plans, specifications, manuscripts, not exceeding $400 for 
newspapers, both foreign and domestic, for which payment may be made 
in advance, and all other publications necessary for the promotion of 
the commercial interests of the United States, and all other incidental 
expenses not included in the foregoing, $515,000, of which amount not 
to exceed $25,000 may be expended for personal services in the District. 
of Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 59, at the end of line 22, to 
strike out “ $770,440” and insert “ $825,440,” so as to make the 
paragraph read: 

Export industries: To enable the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce to investigate and report on domestic as well as foreign 
problems relating to the production, distribution, and marketing, in so 
far as they relate to the important export industries of the United 
States, including personal services in the District of Columbia not to 
excecd $613,000, traveling and subsistence expenses of officers and em- 
ployees, purchase of furniture and equipment, stationery and supplies, 
typewriting, adding, and computing machines, accessories and repairs, 
books of reference and periodicals, reports, documents, plans, specifica- 
tions, manuscripts, and all other publications, rent outside District of 
Columbia, and all other incidental expenses connected therewith, 
$825,440. l 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Bureau of 
Standards,’ on page 72, line 17, after the word “exceed,” to 
strike out ‘“ $7,200” and insert “ $9,200,” so as to make the 
paragraph read: 

Color standardization: To develop color standards and methods of 
manufacture and of color measurements with special reference to their 
industrial use in standardization and specification of colorants such as 
dyestuffs, inks, and pigments, and other products, paint, paper, and 
textiles, in which color is a pertinent property, including personal serv- 
ices in the District of Columbia and in the field, $10,000, of which 
amount not to exceed $9,200 may be expended for personal services in 
the District of Columbia, . 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under the subhead “Bureau of 
Fisheries,” on page 91, after line 9, to insert: 


The appropriation of $30,000 for the fiscal year 1927 for a fish- 
cultural station as an auxiliary to the station at Leadville, Colo., is 
continucd available for such purposes during the fiscal year 1928. _ 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 94, line 9, before the word 
“for,” to strike out “ $30,000” and insert “ $40,000,” and in 
line 21, after the word “therewith,” to strike out -“ $322,000” 
and insert “ $332,000,” so as to read: 


Alaska, general service: For protecting the seal fisheries of Alaska, 
including the furnishing of food, fuel, clothing, and other necessities 
of life to the natives of the Pribilof Islands, of Alaska; not exceeding 
$40,000 for construction, improvement, repair, and alteration of build- 
ings and roads, transportation of supplies to and from the islands, 
expenses of travel of agents and other employees and subsistence while 
on said islands, hire and maintenance of vessels, purchase of sea 
otters, and for all expenses necessary to carry out the provisions of 
the act entitled “An act to protect the seal fisheries of Alaska, and for 
other purposes,” approved April 21, 1910, and for the protection of 
the fisheries of Alaska, including travel, subsistence (or per diem in 
licu of subsistence) of employees while on duty in Alaska, hire of boats, 
employment of temporary labor, and all other necessary expenses 
connected therewith, $332,000, of which $100,000 shall be immediately 
available, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Patent Office,” 
on page 95, line 12, after the figures “1923,” to strike out 
“ $2,489,060” and insert “ $2,549,060,” so as to read: 


For the Commissioner of Patents and other personal services in the 
District of Columbia in accordance with the classification act of 1923, 
$2,549,060: Provided, That of the amount herein appropriated not to 
exceed $25,000 may be used for special and temporary services of 
typists certified by the Civil Service Commission, who may be em- 
ployed in such numbers, at $4 per diem, as may, in the judgment of 
the Commissioner of Patents, be necessary to keep current the work 
of furnishing manuscript copies of records. 


The amendment wus agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhcad “Bureau of 
Mines,” on page 106, line 5, after the word “foregoing” to 
strike out “ $194,960” and insert “ $225,000,” so us to read: 


Economics of mineral industries: For inquiries and investigations, 
and the dissemination of information concerning the economic problems 
of the mining, quarrying, metallurgical, and other mineral industries, 
with a view to assuring ample supplies and efficient distribution of 
the mineral products of the mincs and quarries, including studies and 
reports relating to uses, reserves, production, distribution, stocks, con- 
sumption, prices, and marketing of mineral commodities and primary 
products thereof; preparation of the reports of the mineral resources 
of the United States, including special statistical inquiries; statistical 
studies and reports relating to mine accidents; and including personal 
Bervices in the District of Columbia and elsewhere; purchase of furni- 
ture and equipment; stationery and supplies; typewriting, adding, and 
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computing machines, accessories, and repairs; newspapers; traveling 
expenses; purchase, operation, maintenance, and repair of motor-pro- 
pelled passenger-carrying vehicles; and for all other necessary expenses 
not included in the foregoing, $225,000, of which amount not to exceed 
$155,000 may be expended for personal services in the District of 
Columbia. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I would like to know the pur- 
pose of the appropriation thus proposed. Indeed I would like 
to know the purpose of appropriating anything under the head 
of economics of the mineral industry. The men who are en- 
gaged in the production of the precious and other metals kuow 
more about the economics and production of those metals than 
does the Department of Commerce. The great smelters of our 
country and the great copper plants have men of skill and 
ability and men of education in their employ. The smelters 
have metallurgists, probably the best in the world, men who 
have been trained in the leading universities of the United 
States, many of them trained in the best universities of Europe. 
I think this is a complete waste of money, as I think many 
of the appropriations in the bill are. I see that the committee 
not only has carried the appropriation found in the House 
bill, but it has been increased. I am a little curious to know 
just what information the Department of Commerce could pos- 
sibly give on the economics of the mineral industry. 

The Senator knows, being a practical man from the West, 
that in the Coeur d’Alene region, at Butte, Mont., the great 
copper companies, and in Utah the Utah Copper Co., and the 
other great mining companies, the mines and mining companies 
in New ,Mexico, of the late Senator Clark, and the Phelps- 
Dodge Co., have experts who know more than any man in the 
Department of Commerce upon the economics of minerals. I 
can not conceive of the wisdom or the justice of taxing the 
American people to help some of these companies and the big 
smelting trust when they have in their employ men of ex- 
perience and -knowledge and training—scientific men of the 
very highest character. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I suppose that the studies with 
reference to minerals are very much like the studies with ref- 
erence to agriculture. The Senator might say, of course, that 
our people are educated in agriculture, and that there are a 
great many farmers in the country who know more than so- 
called experts in the Department of Agriculture. I think in 
the mining industry there are many problems of a general 
character which need special study, and that this can be dune 
better by experts in the bureau than any other way. Of course, 
the different companies carry on their experiments and their 
investigations, but in many instances the information does not 
become the property of the whole industry. 

I refer to one suggestion in the paragraph with reference to 
Statistical studies and reports relating to mine accidents. We 
have mine accidents every short while, and the country is 
shocked often. Any study, it seems to me, that would lead to 
diminishing these accidents could well be provided for by the 
Government, and so it is with many of the propositions men- 
tioned in the paragraph under consideration. The Govern- 
ment agents study these problems from a broad and compre- 
hensive viewpoint and furnish the information, making it avail- 
able to the entire industry, while the individual plants, of 
course, make their studies and investigations, as I said, and 
confine the results largely to themselves, 

The committee increased the amount, I will say, for the rea- 
son that the $194,960 is made up largely of the amounts for 
the different activities which were performed by the different 
branches. The mining business has just been brought lately 
under the Department of Commerce, and the $194,960 simply 
comprises the different sums brought together in one. The 
Budget estimate was $225,000. The $194,960 simply enables 
the department to carry on the activities which were carried 
on by the different branches without any expansion. The 
cominittee thought it well to give the money that was esti- 


‘mated by the Budget and for the bureau to enlarge their 


activities somewhat and to carry on and perform new work; 
so the committee gave the Budget estimate in order to enable 
them to do some new work of a progressive character, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 107, line 17, to change the total appropriation for 
the Bureau of Mines from “ $2,945,110” to “ $2,975,150.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. That completes the committee amendments. 

The reading of the bill was concluded. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. On page 52, line 17, the increase 
made, as I said a while ago, was to permit the purchase of 10 
planes instead of 5, and while we changed the amount, the com- 
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mittee overlooked, in line 17, changing the number of planes. 
I offer an amendment to strike out the word “five” and insert 
in lieu thereof the word “ ten.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 52, line 17, strike out “five” and 
insert the word “ ten.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. In line 25, on page 52, by reason 
of that change we must increase the amount to be made im- 
mediately available. I offer the amendment, which I send tọ 
the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 52, line 25, strike out “ $111,500” 
and insert in lieu thereof “ $168,000.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. On page 6, line 6, I move to 
strike out “ $865,000” and insert in lieu thereof * $375,000.” 
That is made necessary by reason of the two new ministers for 
whom we have provided. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 6, line 6, strike out “ $365,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘ $375,000.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. On page 8, line 1, growing out 
of the same increase, I offer the amendment which I send to 
the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 8, line 1, strike out “ $762,500 ” 
and insert in lieu thereof “ $784,500.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without aie the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. On page 12, erowiie out of the 
same increase, I offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 12, line 18, strike out ‘ $2,925,000 ” 
and insert in lieu thereof “ $2,930,000.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. On page 19, after line 11, I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 19, after line 11, insert the 
following : 


For the expenses of the United States in participating in the Sixth 
International Conference of American States, to be held at the city of 
Habana, Cuba, in 1928, including the compensation of employees, travel 
and subsistence or per diem in lieu of subsistence (notwithstanding 
the provisions of any other act), printing and binding, and such miscel- 
laneous and other expenses as the President shall deem proper, to be 
expended under the direction of the Secretary of State, $75,000. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator if he is 
offering an amendment for the appointment of representatives 
to some convention in Geneva or in Europe? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; it isin Cuba. The estimate 
came down just yesterday. Here is the reason for it, as stated 
by the Director of the Budget: 


At the Fifth International Conference of American States, held at 
Santiago, Chile, in 1923, a resolution was adopted naming the city of 
IInbana, Cuba, as the place of holding the sixth international confer- 
ence, The resolution further requested that the governing board of the 
Pan American Union, together with the Government of Cuba, should fix 
the date on which the sixth international conference should meet, and 
recommended that the next conference be convened as soon as possible, 
and in any case within the period of five years following the adjourn- 
ment of the fifth international conference. 

The date which has been selected for holding the Sixth International 
Conference of American States at Habana, Cuba, is January 16, 1928, 
and it is estimated that the period required for this conference, includ- 
ing the time consumed in travel to and from Habana, will be about 60 
days. 


It is simply a question of our Government participating. We 
have been participating in the conferences heretofore. We are 
a part of the international American conference and so the 
committee offers the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. An estimate came down, I think 
yesterday or the day before, to carry out the terms of the 
maternity act which we passed just a few days ago. I offer the 
following amendment. 


Without objection, the amend- 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHikr CLERK. On page 114, after line 25, insert us a 
new paragraph the following: 

For carrying out the provisions of the act entitled “An act for the 
promotion of the welfare and hygiene of maternity and infan¢éy, and 
for other purposes,” approved November 23, 1921, as amended, $1,090,- 
976: Provided, That the apportionments to the States, to the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii, and to the Children's Bureau for administration shall 
be computed on the basis of not to exceed $1,252,079.96, as authorized 
by said act of November 23, 1921, as amended. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator if 
he thinks that is proper legislation? 

Mr, JONES of Washington. It is not legislation at all. It is 
just carrying into effect legislation which we enacted a short 
time ago. 

Mr. LENROOT. Under the two-year extension compromise. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, am I correct in understand- 
ing that this is an appropriation for the extension of the s0- 
called Sheppard-Tcewner Maternity Act, as to which, under the 
compromise entered into here at a night session which the Sena- 
tor will recollect, it was agreed that the act should be continued 
for two years more on the condition that at the end of that 
time the act should be repealed and terminated and that no 
further efforts were to be made to secure an extension? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think the Senator has gone a 
little too far in the matter of the compromise to which he refers. 

Mr. MOSES. Oh, no; the Senator is altogether too modest. 
He speaks of a compromise. It was a corrupt bargain. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The amendment is to carry out 
the purposes of that act. 


Mr. KING. I want it to be understood that I was opposed 
to the bill. I voted against it, and I shall vote against this 
appropriation. I think it is the most—shall I say iniquitous? 


That is a rather strong term. It is a measure wholly unjusti- 
fied, and I am very much opposed to the appropriation, If it 
is in order to do so, I shall at the proper time move to strike 
out the paragraph of the bill providing for the Women’s Bureau 
and the items found on page 114 from line 3 down to line 25, 
inclusive, relating to the Children’s Bureau. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask that the amendment may 
be voted on. 

Mr. BINGHAM. While we are considering the amendment 
and in order that there may be no misunderstanding as to some 
remarks which I made a while ago which were questioned by 
certain Senators, I desire to say that that was the distinct 
understanding reached at the time between the proponents of 
the measure who were working for it and the opponents of the 
measure. They agreed that there should be no further activities 
in that direction at the end of two years. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I wish to say 
that, so far as I am concerned, I have made no bargain with 
anybody and do not expect to make any bargain with anybody. 
I understood, of course, that the provisions of the bill which 
we passed would be complied with and that the original act 
would be repealed, but I do not feel bound after that is done 
not to urge the reenactment of legislation along this line, so 
far as I am concerned. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, if the Senator from Connecticut 
would go on with the details of the agreement, it would prob- 
ably be illuminating, because, if I understand correctly, they 
proposed to the Senator from Connecticut a gentleman’s agree- 
ment, and he said, “yes, but you can not bind the women.” 
{ Laughter. ] 

Mr. FESS. Whatever agreement we might make we can not 
bind a subsequent Congress in any way. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Certainly not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Washington. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I offer another amendment and 
ask that it may be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 37, at the end of line 8, after the 
figures ‘ $188,000,” to insert a colon and the following provisos: 

Provided, That no part of this money shall be spent in the prosecu- 
tion of any organization or individual for entering into any combina- 
tion or agreement having in view the increasing of wages, shortening 
of hours, or bettering the conditions of labor, or for any act done in 
furtherance thereof not in itself unlawful: Provided further, That no 
part of this appropriation shall be expended for the prosecution of pro- 
ducers of farm products and associations of farmers who cooperate and 
organize in an effort to and for the purpose to obtain and maintain 
a fair and reasonable price for their products. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask a question in 
regard to that amendment. 


(1927 


Mr. MOSES. I inquire if that is a committee amendment? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I was authorized 
by the committee to offer the amendment. It is a provision 
which has been carried in this appropriation bill for about 10 
years. 

Mr. MOSES. It is a little more class legislation. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. As I have said, 
carried for 10 years or more. 

Mr. KING. I want to ask the Senator if the present law is 
not such as would make unnecessary this proposed legislation? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Personally, I will say I am in- 
clined to think that so far as farmers’ organizations are con- 
cerned there is a specific provision in the law that would exempt 
them. That provision, of course, has not been carried in this 
bill before. It was recommended by the House committee but 
went out on a point of order on the floor. It was desired to 
include farmers’ organizations in the bill. The provision with 
reference to labor organizations has been in the bill for at least 
10 years, if not more. I presume the provision in regard to the 
farmers was incorporated because they made an appeal and said 
that they did not desire to be discriminated against as compared 
with labor organizations. My recollection is that we have 
specifically by legislation exempted farmers’ cooperative or- 
ganizations from prosecution. 

Mr. KING. The Clayton Act makes ample provision in that 
regard. 

Mr. LENROOT. And the later cooperative marketing bill 
also does. 

Mr. KING. Yes; and the cooperative marketing bill makes 
provision exempting agriculturists. So, Mr. President, to adopt 
this amendment is a work of supererogation. The existing law, 
the, general statute, will prevent the prosecution of farmers 
engaged in the activities described in this amendment and will 
prevent the prosecution of labor organizations. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I will say frankly 
to the Senator that I think the effect of this amendment will 
be more psychological than anything else, but, as I have said, 
it has been carried for 10 years. 

Mr. LENROOT. Even if it does not prevent such prosecu- 
tions as have been referred to, it is merely a limitation and 
provides that no part of the appropriation shall be so used 
if the law would permit. 

Mr. KING. I think this proposed legislation is wholly un- 
necessary, very unwise, and quite foolish, because we have a 
general statute that is broader in its terms and prevents the 
prosecution of such organizations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Washington. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is still before the 
Senate as in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 
If there be no further amendments, the bill will be reported to 
the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. In accordance with the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, the Chair lays before the Senate 
House bill 16249, being the Army appropriation bill. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to 
consider the bill (H. R. 16249) making appropriations for the 
military and nonmilitary activities of the War Department for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Committee on Appropriations 
with amendments. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I make the usual re- 
quest that the formal reading of the bill be dispensed with and 
that it be read for amendment, the amendments of the com- 
mittee to be first considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
under the subhead “ Military post exchanges,” on page 8, at 
the end of line 14, to strike out “ $64,140 ” and insert “ $82,800,” 
so as to make the paragraph read: 


For continuing the construction, equipment, and maintenance of 
suitable buildings at military posts and stations, for the conduct of the 
post exchange, school, reading, lunch, and amusement rooms; for the 
conduct and maintenance of libraries, including periodicals and other 
publications, and subscriptions for newspapers for which payment 
may be made in advance, service clubs, chapels, and gymnasiums, in- 


it has been 
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cluding repairs to buildings erected at private cost, in the operation 
of the act approved May 31, 1902, and including salaries and travel 
for civilians employed in the hostess and library services, and for 
transportation of books and equipment for these services; for the 
rental of films, purchase of slides for and making repairs to moving- 
picture outfits and for similar and other recreational purposes at train- 
ing and mobilization camps now established, or which may be hereafter 
established, $82,800. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Finance De- 
partment, pay, and so forth, of the Army,” on page 9, at the 
end of line 23, to increase the appropriation for pay of officers 
of the line and staff, from $29,843,800 to $30,440,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, line 1, to increase the 
appropriation for pay of warrant officers, from $2,163,984 to 
$2,227,920. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, at the end of line 2, 
to increase the appropriation for aviation increase to commis- 
sioned and warrant officers of the Army, from $1,397,624 to 
$1,483,124, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, line 4, to increase the 
appropriation for additional pay to officers for length of service, 
from $6,303,398 to $6,924,971. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, at the end of line 5, 
to reduce the appropriation for pay of enlisted men of the line 
and staff, not including the Philippine Scouts, from $49,148,803 
to $48,954,250. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, line 12, after the figures 
“ $80,000,” to insert “pay of the Army, 1925, $195,000; Army 
transportation, 1925, $500,000; Organized Reserves, 1925, 
$250,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 10, line 19, to change the 
total from $808,961 to $1,753,961. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, line 1, to increase the 
appropriation for pay of the officers on the retired list from 
$7,337,271 to $7,356,991. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, at the end of line 14, 
to increase the appropriation for rental allowances, including 
allowances for quarters for enlisted men on duty where public 
quarters are not available, from $6,275,692 to $6,370,998. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, line 15, to increase the 
appropriation for subsistence allowances from $5,806,049 to 
$5,813,933. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, at the end of line 24, 
to increase the appropriation for additional pay to officers be- 
low the grade:of major required to be mounted and who fur- 
nish their own mounts, from $196,000 to $225,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, line 1, after the words 
“in all,” to increase the total appropriation for pay of the 
Army from $123,449,188 to $124,774,204. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading of “ Expenses 
of courts-martial,’ on page 13, line 8, to strike out “ $125,000 ” 
and insert “ $100,000,” so as to read: 


For expenses of courts-martial, courts of inquiry, military commis- 
sions, retiring boards, and compensation of reporters and witnesses 
attending same, and expenses of taking depositions and securing other 
evidence for use before the same, $100,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 19, at the beginning of 
line 20, to increase the appropriation for regular supplies of the 
Quartermaster Corps, ete., from $12,955,279, to $12,960,779. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 23, line 11, to increase 
the appropriation for transportation of the Army and its sup- 
plies, etc., from $14,681,153 to $14,688,153. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Horses for 
Cavalry, Artillery, Engineers, etc,” on page 24, line 20, to 
strike out ‘$480,000’ and insert “ $562,500,” so as to read: 

For the purchase of horses within limits as to age, sex, and size 
to be prescribed by the Secretary of War for remounts for officers 
entitled to public mounts, for the United States Military Academy, 
and for such organizations and members of the military service as 
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may be required to be mounted, and for all expenses incident to such 
purchases (including $150,000 for encouragement of the breeding of 
riding horses suitable for the Army, in cooperation with the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, Department of Agriculture, including the pur- 
chase of animals for breeding purposes and their maintenance), $562,- 
500. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Military 
posts,” on page 25, at the end of line 25, to strike out “ ex- 
pended ” and insert “June 30, 1929”; so as to read: 


For payment of obligations incurred under the contract authoriza- 
tion for construction at military posts of buildings, utilities, and 
appurtenances thereto as provided in the second deficiency act, fiscal 
year 1926, $3,520,000, to remain available until Juné 30, 1929. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, at the top of page 26, to insert; 


MILITARY POSTS, HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 


For every expenditure requisite for filling and grading the marsh- 
lands of the United States Military Reservation at Fort De Russy, 
Hawaii, as authorized in the act entitled “An act to provide for the 
reclamation of the United States Military Reservation, Fort De Russy, 
Honolulu, Hawaii,” approved March 4, 1923, $100,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Barracks and 
quarters,” on page 26, line 21, after the word “ tents,” to strike 
out “ $4,501,837 ” and insert “ $4,528,887,” so as to read: 


For construction, repair, and rental of barracks, quarters, stables, 
storehouses, magazines, administration and office buildings, sheds, 
shops, garages, reclamation plants, and other buildings necessary for 
the shelter of the Army and its property, including retired officers and 
enlisted men when ordered to active duty; for rental of grounds for 
military purposes, of recruiting stations, and of lodgings for recruits 
and applicants for enlistment; for repair of such furniture for Govern- 
ment-owned officers’ quarters and officers’ messes as may be approved 
by the Secretary of War; for wall lockers, refrigerators, screen doors, 
window screens, storm doors and sash, window shades, and flooring 
and framing for tents, $4,528,837, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 26, line 23, after the 
words “military attachés,” to insert the following additional 
proviso: 


Provided further, That not exceeding $27,000 of this appropriation 
shall be available for the purchase of approximately 448 acres of land 
on which Camp Marfa, at Marfa, Tex., is located. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 28, line 10, after the 
word “ exceeding,” to strike out “ $130,820” and insert “ $125,- 
000,” and in line 12, after the word “and,” to insert “not 
- exceeding $5,820,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


Water and sewers at military posts: For procuring and introducing 
water to buildings and premises at military posts and stations; for the 
installation and extension of plumbing within buildings where the same 
is not specifically provided for in other, appropriations; for the purchase 
and repair of fire apparatus, including fire-alarm systems; for the dis- 
posal of sewage, and expenses incident thereto; for repairs to water and 
sewer systems and plumbing; and for hire of employees, $2,881,661, of 
which amount not exceeding $125,000 shall be available immediately for 
the procurement of fuel for the service of the fiscal year 1928 and not 
exceeding $5,820 for installing pipe line at Fort Frank, Philippine 
Islands: Provided, That not to exceed $50,000 of this appropriation 
shall be expended for new construction work. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Seacoast de- 
fenses, insular possessions,” on page 62, line 2, to strike out 
“ $110,000 ” and insert ‘ $118,500,” so as to make the paragraph 
read: 


For construction of fire-control stations and accessories, including 
purchase of lands and rights of way, purchase and installation of 
necessary lines and means of electrical communication, including tele- 
phones, dial and other telegraphs, wiring, and all special instruments, 
apparatus, and materials, coast-signal apparatus, subaqueous, sound, 
and flash ranging apparatus, including their development, and salaries 
of electrical experts, engineers, and other necessary employees con- 
nected with the use of coast artillery; purchase, manufacture, and test 
of range finders and other instruments for fire control at the fortifica- 
tions, and the machinery necessary for their manufacture in the 
Hawaiian Islands, $118,500. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, under the subhead “Military Bu- 
reau, National Guard, arming, equipping, and training the Na- 
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tional Guard.” on page 66, line 9, after the word “ expenses,” 
to insert “camps of instruction ” and at the end of line 10, to 
strike out ‘ $9,952,000” and insert ‘ $10,302,000,” so as to 
make the paragraph read: : 


For expenses, camps of instruction, 
$10,302,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 66, line 12, to increase 
the appropriation for expenses, selected officers and enlisted 
men, military service schools, from $350,000 to $375,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 66, at the beginning of 
line 19, to increase the appropriation for travel of officers 
and noncommissioned officers of the Regular Army in connec- 
tion with the National Guard, from $341,000 to $350,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 66, line 26, to reduce the 
appropriation for expenses of enlisted men of the Regular Army 
on duty with the National Guard, including the hiring of quez- 
ters in kind, from $448,720 to $425,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 67, after line 1, to insert: 


When approved by the Secretary of War 10 per cent of each of the 
foregoing amounts under the appropriation for “Arming, equipping, 
and training the National Guard ” shall be available interchangeably for 
expenditure on the vbjects named, but no one item shall be increased 
by more than 10 per cent: Provided, That a report of amounts so 
transferred between appropriations shall be submitted to the Congress 
at the first regular session after the close of the fiscal year 1928. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Arms, uni- 
forms, equipment, etc., for field service, National Guard,” on 
page 67, line 21, before the word “as,” to strike out “and a 
reserve supply of such equipment and stores,” and on page 68, 
line 4, after the word “use,” to strike out “ $4,762,280” and 
insert “ $4,512,280,” so as to read: 


To procure by purchase or manufacture and issue from time to time 
to the National Guard, upon requisition of the governors of the several 
States and Territories, or the commanding general, National Guard of 
the District of Columbia, such military equipment and stores of all 
kinds and a reserve supply thereof, including horses conforming to the 
Regular Army standards for use of the Cavalry, Field Artillery, and 
mounted organizations of the National Guard, as are necessary to 
arm, uniform, and equip for field service the National Guard of the 
several States, Territories, and the District of Columbia, and to repair 
such of the aforementioned articles of equipage and military stores as 
are or may become damaged when, under regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary of War, such repair may be determined to be an eco- 
nomical measure and as necessary for their proper preservation and 
use, $4,512,280, of which not less than $787,500 shall be available 
only for the production and purchase of new airplanes and their equip- 
ment, spare parts, and accessories, 


The amendinent was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Organized Re- 
serves,’ on page 71, at the end of line 6, to strike out “ $758,- 
100” and insert “ $981,729,” so as to read: 


Headquarters and camps: For establishment, maintenance, and oper- 
ation of divisional and regimental headquarters and of camps for 
training of the Organized Reserves; for miscellaneous expenses inci- 
dent to the administration of the Organized Reserves, including the 
maintenance and operation of motor-propelled passenger-carrying ve- 
hicles; for the actual and necessary expenses, or per diem in licu 
thereof, at rates authorized by law, incurred by officers and enlisted 
men of the Regular Army traveling on duty in connection with the 
Organized Reserves; for reimbursement for the use, including upkeep 
and depreciation costs, of supplies, equipment, and matériel furnished 
in accordance with law from stocks under the control of the War De- 
partment, except that no part of this appropriation shall be expended 
for the production and purchase of new airplanes and their equipment, 
spare parts, and accessories; for transportation of baggage, including 
packing and crating, of reserve officers on active duty for not less than 
six months; for medical and hospital treatment, continuation of pay 
and allowances not to exceed six months, and transportation when fit 
for travel to their homes of members of the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
and Enlisted Reserve Corps of the Army injured in line of duty while 
on active duty under proper orders or while voluntarily participating 
in aerial flights in Government-owned aircraft by proper authority as 
an incident to their military training, and for the preparation and 
transportation to their homes and burial expenses of the remains of 
members of the Organized Reserves who died while on active duty, as 
provided in section 4 of the act of June 3, 1924, $981,729. 


The amendment was agreed to, 


field and supplemental training, 


1927 


The next amendment was, under the heading “ Military sup- 
plies and equipment for schools and colleges,” on page 75, line 
21, after the word “ Provided,” to strike out: 


That not to exceed $500 of this appropriation may be used for the 


expense of preparing for shipment and shipment of such uniforms and 
uniform material, not required for the use of the Regular Army or 
its components, as in the judgment of the Secretary of War may be 
given to Worthy military units at educational institutions: Provided 
further, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Quartermaster 
Corps, national cemeteries,” on page 83, line 4, after the word 
“cemeteries ” to strike out “ $210,000, of which amount $10,000 
shall be expended by the Secretary of War in erecting a fitting 
marking of the burial place at Washington Crossing Park of 40 
soldiers of the Revolutionary War” and insert “ $235,000,” so 
as to make the paragraph read: 


For continuing the work of furnishing headstones of durable stone 
or other durable material for unmarked graves of Union and Confeder- 
ate soldiers, sailors, and marines, and soldiers, sailors, and marines of 
all other wars in national, post, city, town, and village cemeteries, 
naval cemeteries at navy yards and stations of the United States, and 
other burial places, under the acts of March 3, 1873, February 3, 1879, 
and March 9, 1906; continuing the work of furnishing headstones for 
unmarked graves of civilians interred in post cemeteries under the acts 
of April 28, 1904, and June 30, 1906; and furnishing headstones for 
the unmarked graves of Confederate soldicrs, sailors, and marines in 
national cemeteries, $235,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, at the top of page 89, to strike out: 


KINGS MOUNTAIN AND COWPENS BATTLE FIELDS 


For commencing a study and surveys, or other field investigations, 
in accordance with the act entitled “An act to provide for the study 
and investigation of battle flelds in the United States for commemora- 
tive purposes,” approved June 11, 1926, of the battle fields of Kings 
. Mountain and Cowpens, $1,500 each, $3,000. 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, why did the Senate commit- 
tee strike out those lines? This is a House amendment, and it 
is in pursuance of law. Congress has passed a bill requiring 
these surveys to be made, and in this paragraph the House is 
carrying out the provisions of the law and has provided for 
surveys at two places—one at Kings Mountain and the other 
at Cowpens. I see that the committee has stricken those out. 
Why did they strike them out, when they are in pursuance of 
the law? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I shall be very glad to give the reason 
as the committee saw it. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I POER the absence of a 
quorum. This thing will have to be voted o 

Mr. CURTIS. I hope the Senator will withhold that sug- 
gestion. 

Mr. BLEASE. I am not going to hold it up a minute. If 
this item has to go out of the bill, the whole Senate will have : 
to act on it. I stick to my suggestion of the absence of a 
quorum. If this item goes out, it will have to be by a vote of 
the Senate. 

Mr. CURTIS. Wait until we see. It may not go out. 

Mr. BLEASE. No; I demand a quorum. 

Mr. PHIPPS. It is provided for elsewhere. 

Mr. BLEASE. No; it isnot. Iinsist on my demand. I know 
that it is not provided for. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Wait until the en from New York 
makes his statement. 

Mr. BLEASE. No; I demand a duorum now. I am going to 
stick to it. If this matter goes out, it will have to go out by a 
vote of the Senate. 


Mr. PHIPPS. The Senator will not even let the matter be ! 


explained. 

Mr. BLEASE. I do not want to have it explained, I know 
all about it. I know what you are trying to do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum hav- 
ing been suggested, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fletcher McNary Sackett 
Bingham Goff Metcalf Sheppard 
Blease ITale Moses Smith 
3ratton Harris Norbeck Stewart 
Broussard Harrison Nye Trammell 
Cameron Heflin Oddie Wadsworth 
Capper Jones, Wash. Overman Warren 
Curtis Kendrick hipps Watson 
Dencen Keyes Pittman Willis 
Ferris King Reed, Pa. 
Fess Lenroot Robinson, Ark. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-two Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call—not a quorum. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I understand that a quorum 
has not responded. I had no idea that there would be a fight 


on the bill. I announced to several Senators that there would 
be no yea-and-nay vote to-night, or at least that I did not think 
there would be; so I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 38 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, Febru- 
ary 5, 1927, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate February 4, 1927 
MEMBER MISSISSIPPI RIVER COMMISSION 


Col. Edward H. Schulz, Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army, for appointment as member of the Mississippi River Com- 
mission provided for by the act of Congress approved June 2%, 
1879, entitled “An act to provide for the appointment of a ‘ Mis- 
sissippi River Commission’ for the improvement of said river 
from the Head of the Passes near its mouth to its headwaters,” 
vice Col. George M. Hoffman, Corps of Engineers, to be re- 
lieved. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 
George E. Q. Johnson, of Illinois, to be United States attorney, 
northern district of Illinois, vice Edwin A. Olson, term expired. 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL 
Edward Rustad, of Minnesota, to be United States marshal, 


district of Minnesota. A reappointment, his term having 
expired. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
MEDICAL CORPS 
To be first lieutenants 

First Lieut. Don Longfellow, Medical Corps Reserve, with 
rank from February 1, 1927. 

First Lieut. William Paul Holbrook, Medical Corps Reserve, 
with rank from February 1, 1927. 

First Lieut. Harvey Cecil Maxwell, Medical Corps Reserve, 
with rank from February 1, 1927. 

First Lieut. James Ogilvie Gillespie, Medical Corps Reserve, 
with rank from February 1, 1927. 

APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
TO JUDGE ADVOCATE GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT 


Maj. Fred Warde Llewellyn, Aurat with rank from July 
| 1, 1920. 


rr eS Re D 


TO CAVALRY 


| Capt. Marion Irwin Voorhes, Field Artillery, with rank from 
July 1, 1920. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 


| To be colonel 


Lieut. Col. Charles Bertody Stone, jr., 
| ary 1, 1927. 


Infantry, from Febru- 


To be lieutenant colonel 
Maj. Louis Cass Brinton, jr., Coast Artillery Corps, from 
February 1, 1927. 
To be major 
Capt. Lucien Samuel Spicer Berry, Cavalry, from February 1, 
1927, 
To be captains 
First Lieut. Loyd Van Horne Durfee, Infantry, from January 
: 26, 1927. 
First Lieut. Desmond O'Keefe, Field Artillery, from January 
30, 1927. 
First. Lieut. Hal Marney Rose, Cavalry, from February 1, 
1927. 


To be first lieutenants 
Second Lieut. Frank Charles McConnell, 
Corps, -from January 26, 1927. 
Second Lieut. Dale Phillip Mason, Signal Corps, from Jan- 
uary 29, 1927. 
Second Lieut. Donald Fowler Fritch, Field Artillery, from 
January 30, 1927. 
PROMOTION IN THE PHILIPPINE Scouts 
To be first lieutenant 


Second Lieut. Nemesio Catalan, Philippine Scouts, from Feb- 
ruary 1, 1927. 


Coast Artillery 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 


Capt. Joel R. P. Pringle to be a rear admiral in the Navy from 
the 7th day of December, 1926. 
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Commander Charles C. Soule, jr., to be a captain in the Navy 
from the ist day of September, 1926. 

Lieut. Commander Robert E. Rogers to be a commander in 
the Navy from the 1st day of July, 1926. 
` Lieut. Commander Penn L. Carroll to be a commander in the 
Navy from the 6th day of October, 1926. 

Lieut. John M. Field, jr., to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the 4th day of June, 1926. 

Lieut. Clinton H. Havill to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the 6th day of October, 1926. 

The following-named lieutenants (junior grade) to be lieu- 
tenants in the Navy from the 4th day of June, 1926: 

Herman B. R. Jorgensen. 

Clarence L. Hayward. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Raymond D. Tarbuck to be a lieuten- 
ant in the Navy from the 5th day of June, 1926. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) John W. Jamison to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the 1st day of September, 1926. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Llewellyn J. Johns to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 16th day of October, 1926. ° 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Roscoe L. Bowman to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 15th day of December, 1926. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 8th day of June, 1926: 

Jobn M. McIsaac. Jobn W. Price, jr. 

Thomas E. Kelly. Ralph W. D. Woods. 

Medical Inspector Perceval S. Rossiter to be a medical direc- 
tor in the Navy, with the rank of captain, from the 5th day of 
June, 1924. 

Medical Inspector Frank E. Sellers to be a medical director 
in the Navy, with the rank of captain, from the 1st day of 
July, 1926. 

Surg. George R. W. French to be a medical inspector in the 
SE with the rank of commander, from the 15th day of May, 

5. 


Surg. Claude W. Carr to be a medical inspector in the Navy, 
with the rank of commander, from the 28th day of August, 
1926. 

Passed Asst. Surg. John F. Hart to be a surgeon in the Navy, 
with the rank of lieutenant commander, from the 4th day of 
December, 1925. ; 

The following-named dental surgeons to be dental surgeons in 
the Navy, with the rank of commander, from the 28th day of 
August, 1926: 

Joseph A. Mahoney. 

Marion E. Harrison. 

John W. Crandall. 

Passed Asst. Paymaster Frederick C. Beck to be a paymas- 
ter in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant commander, from 
the 4th day of June, 1925. 

Assistant Civil Engineer Charles R. Johnson to be a civil en- 
ginecr in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant commander, 
from the ist day of July, 1926. 

The following-named machinists to be chief machinists in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 5th day of Au- 
gust, 1926: 

Thomas G. Powers. 

Frederick W. Sievert. 

The following-named pay clerks to be chief pay clerks in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 5th day of Au- 
gust, 1926: 

Allison A. Brock. Floyd L. Chapman. 

Raymond V. Christmas. Stanley A. Mann. 

Pay Clerk Stanley C. King to be a chief pay clerk in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 4th day of No- 
vember, 1926. 

POSTMASTERS 


ARIZONA 


Ruth L. Streett to be postmaster at Warren, Ariz., in place 
of C. T. Dupen. Incumbent’s commission expired August 10, 
1926. 

CALIFORNIA 


Alice E. Tate to be postmaster at Lone Pine, Calif., in place 
of A. E. Tate.. Incumbent’s commission expires February 24, 
1927, 

Bertram C. McMurray to be postmaster at Lancaster, Calif., 
in place of B. C. McMurray. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 21, 1926. 

Charles E. Van Der Oef to be postmaster at Hawthorne, 
Calif., in place of W. A. Garton. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired March 4, 1926. 

Edwin F. Heisser to be postmaster at Glendale, Calif., in 
ace of D. R. Jackson. JIncumbent’s commission expired July 
12, 1926. 
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COLORADO 


Merrill D. Harshman to be postmaster at Wiggins, Colo., 
in place of M. D. Harshman. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February’ 24, 1927. 

William A. Russom to be postmaster at Bristol, Colo., in 
place of W. A. Russom. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 24, 1927. 

FLORIDA 


Thomas E. Farrell to be postmaster at Ojus, Fla. Office be- 
came presidential July 1, 1926. 

Bessie S. May to be postmaster at Holly Hill, Fla. 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 


GEORGIA 


E. Stella Barrett to be postmaster at Union City, Ga., in 
place of E. S. Barrett. Incumbent’s commission expires Febru- 
ary 24, 1927. . 

David M. McKee to be postmaster at Moultrie, Ga., in place 
of D. M. McKee. Incumbent’s commission expires February 
14, 1927. 

James P. Rose to be postmaster at Lyerly, Ga., in place of 
J. P. Rose. Incumbent’s commission expired April 4, 1926. 

Martha C. Aultman to be postmaster at Byron, Ga., in place 
of M. C. Aultman. Incumbent’s commission expired April 24, 
1926. 

H. Ralph Smith to be postmaster at Brunswick, Ga., in place 
of L. J. Leavy, jr. Incumbent’s commission expired June 4, 
1924. 

James A. Grant to be postmaster at Alto, Ga., in*place of 


W. H. Bowman. Incumbent’s commission expired March 8, 
1926. 


Office 


ILLINOIS 


Gerald B. Weiss to be postmaster at Shipman, Ill., in place 
of G. B. Weiss. Incumbent’s commission expired November 8, 
1925. 

Ray W. Birch to be postmaster at Neoga, Ill., in place of 
R. W. Birch. Incumbent’s commission expires February 24, . 
1927. 

Harry E. Flesher to be postmaster at Lexington, Ill., in place 
of H. E. Flesher. Incumbent’s commission expires March 3, 
1927. 

George H. Bargh to be postmaster at Kinmundy, Ill., in place 
of G. H. Bargh. Incumbent's commission expires February 24, 
1927. 

Ross O. Bell to be postmaster at Heyworth, Ill., in place of 
R. O. Bell. Incumbent’s commission expires February 24, 1927. 

Seymour Van Deusen to be postmaster at Greenville, Ill., in 
place of Seymour Van Deusen. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 24, 1927. 

Thomas E. Richardson to be postmaster at Flanagan, Ill., in 
place of T. E. Richardson. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 24, 1927. 

Arthur G. Arnin to be postmaster at Columbia, Ill., in place 
of A. G. Arnin. Incumbent’s commission expires February 24, 
1927. 

Sheldon J. Porterfield to be postmaster at Chatsworth, Ill., in 
place of S. J. Porterfield. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 24, 1927. 

Percy Gaston to be postmaster at Centralia, Ill, in place of 
Harry Langewisch. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
22, 1925. 

Edwin E. Jones to be postmaster at Bloomington, Ill., in place 
of E. E. Jones. Incumbent’s commission expires March 3, 1927. 

Marion F, Watt to be postmaster at Atlanta, Ill, in place of 
M. F. Watt. Incumbent’s commission expires February 24, 1927. 


INDIANA 


Stella D. Evans to be postmaster at Russellville, Ind., in place 
of S. D. Evans. Incumbent’s commission expired December 11, 
1926. 

Vernon D. Macy to be postmaster at Mooresville, Ind., in 
place of V. D. Macy. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
30, 1927. 

Ilah M. Dausman to be postmaster at Goshen, Ind., in place 
9f I. M. Dausman. Incumbents commission expired January 

0, 1927. 

Allen J. Wilson to be postmaster at Danville, Ind., in place of 
A. J. Wilson. Incumbent’s commission expires February 24, 
1927. 


IOWA 
Jennie M. Thomsen to be postmaster at Royal, Iowa, in place 


of J. M. Thomsen. Incumbent’s commission expires February 
24, 1927. 
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Susana F. O’Bryan to be postmaster at Lovilia, Iowa, in place Nellie M. Watkins to be postmaster at Clinton, Minn., in 
of S. F. O’Bryan. Incumbent’s commission expires February 24, | place of N. M. Watkins. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
1927. l ary 4, 1927. 

KANSAS Frank L. Lane to be postmaster at Bigelow, Minn., in place 
place of M. M. Marks. Incumbents commission expires Feb- 1927. 
ruary 24, 1927. MISSISSIPPI 

Adna E. Palmer to be postmaster at Kingman, Kans., in place Walter L. Collins to be postmaster at Union, Miss., in place 

of A. E. Palmer. Incumbent’s commission expires February 24, | of W. L. Collins. Incumbent’s commission expires February 


1927. 24, 1927. 
i KENTUCKY | Prentice O’Rear to be postmaster at Columbus, Miss., in place 
Burton Roberts to be postmaster at Richmond, Ky., in place | of Prentice O’Rear. Incumbent’s commission expires February 
of R. R. Burnam, jr., resigned. | 24, 1927. ° 
Lottie P. Thompson to be postmaster at Sadieville, Ky., in MISSOURI 
place of L. P. Thompson. Incumbent’s commission expired No- Edwin H. Laubert to be postmaster at Mayview, Mo., in place 
vember 23, 1925. of L. M. Bertsch. Incumbent’s commission expired August 24, 


Fountain S. Aynes to be postmaster at Pleasureville, Ky., in | 1925. 
place of F. S. Aynes. Incumbent’s commission expired August | John R. Edwards to be postmaster at Dawn, Mo., in place of 
4, 1926. . J. R. Edwards. Incumbent’s commission expires February 23, 
Lewis A. McCoy to be postmaster at Owingsville, Ky., in place | 1927. 
of L. A. McCoy. Incumbent’s commission expired December 30, George L. Pemberton to be postmaster at Charleston, Mo., 
1926. in place of G. L. Pemberton. Incumbent’s commission expires 
H. Greene Hicks to be postmaster at Olive Hill, Ky., in place ; February 28, 1927. 
of H. G. Hicks. Incumbent’s commission expired March 13, | Everett Drysdale to be postmaster at Butler, Mo., in place 


1926. of Everett Drysdale. Incumbent’s commission expires February 
Tom H. Brown to be postmaster at Millersburg, Ky., in place | 23, 1927. 
of T. H. Brown. Incumbent’s commission expired June 8, 1926. MONTANA 


Newell R. Downing to be postmaster at Mays Lick, Ky., in Joseph Brooks to be postmaster at Livingston, Mont., in place 
place of N. R. Downing. Incumbents commission expired | of Joseph Brooks. Incumbents commission expires February 
- August 14, 1926. 23, 1927. 

John B. Searcy to be postmaster at Lawrenceburg, Ky., in | Estella K. Smith to be postmaster at Lima, Mont., in place 
place of J. B. Searcy. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- | of E. K. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired January 30, 
ber 4, 1926. 1927. 

Sue C. Beardsley to be postmaster at Harrodsburg, Ky., in Roy W. Broman to be postmaster at Ismay, Mont., in place 
place of S. C. Beardsley. Incumbent’s commission expired April | of R. W. Broman. Incumbent’s commission expires February 
7, 1926, | 23, 1927. 

William M. Maffett to be postmaster at Cynthiana, Ky., in Duncan Gillespie to be postmaster at Windham, Mont. Office 
place of W. M. Maffett. Incumbent’s commission expired August | became presidential July 1, 1926. 


4, 1926. NEBRASKA 


James W. Burns to be postmaster at Catlettsburg, Ky., in Hare a 
w , ; . Lae ey A. Loerch to be postmaster at Tekamah, Nebr., in 
ae T . Burns, Incumbent’s commission expires Febru eae E H. A. Loerch. Incumbent’s commission expires Febru- 
Wa. i : -  ; ary 1927. 
Ward H. Metcalfe to be postmaster at Brooksville, Ky., in | Harr ; 
: : op y S. Prouty to be postmaster at Spencer, Nebr., in place 
ene W. H. Metcalfe. Incumbent’s commission expired June | of H. S. Prouty. Incumbent’s commission expires February 24, 


E 1927. 
TAUIRTANA Charles T. Gammon to be postmaster at Rushville, Nebr., in 
James L. Love to be postmaster at Olla, La. Office became | place of C. T. Gammon. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
presidential July 1, 1926. 


€ t ruary 24, 1927. 
Adrian I. Wilcombe to be postmaster at Hammond, La., in James W. Holmes to be postmaster at Plattsmouth, Nebr., in 
place of J. A. Richard, resigned. 


l : : place of J. W. Holmes. Incumbent’s commission expires Febru- 
Dudley V. Wigner to be postmaster at Vidalia, La., in place 


: ary 24, 1927. 
Oe V. Wigner. Incumbent’s commission expires February 24, Frederick H. Davis to be postmaster at Madison, Nebr., in 
927. 


: place of F., H, Davis. Incumbent’s commission expires February 
Theophile P. Talbot to be postmaster at Napoleonville, La., | 24, 1927. 


in place of T. P. Talbot. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- Frederick Nielsen to be postmaster at Lexington, Nebr., in 
{ 


ruary 24, 1927. place of Frederick Nielsen. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 24, 1927. 

Verne W. Langford to be postmaster at Laurel, Nebr., in place 
of V. W. Langford. Incumbent’s commission expired June 17, 
1926. 


Harry C. Haverly to'be postmaster at Hastings, Nebr., in 
place of H. C. Haverly. Incumbent’s commission expires Febru- 


MARYLAND 
John S. Dean to be postmaster at North East, Md., in place 
of J. H. Dean, deceased. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Frederick H. Buckley to be postmaster at Natick, Mass., in 
place of J. H. Pratt, resigned. 


r 24, 1927 
Harry T. Downes to be postmaster at Hanover, Mass., in ony ‘ ener : 
å o ; ? i ernon D. Hill to be postmaster. at Diller, Nebr., in place of 
ned 2i hoe, Downes... Ineumbent's commission. expires» Web> | V. D. Hill. Ineumbent’s commission expires February 24, 1927. 


Berton Williams to be postmaster at Ayer, Mass., in place |: Lottie B. Trumble to be postmaster at Hazard, Nebr. Office 
of Berton Williams. Incumbent’s commission expires February | became presidential July 1, 1926. 
24, 1927. NEVADA 
MICHIGAN Annie J. Christensen to be postmaster at Fernley, Nev., in 
Chauncey A. Harris to be postmaster at Pontiac, Mich., in place of A. J. Christensen. Incumbent’s commission expires 
place of F. B. Babcock. Incumbent’s commission expired De- | February 19, 1927. 
cember 4, 1926. NEW HAMPSHIRE 
MINNESOTA Joseph H. Geisel to be postmaster at Manchester, N. H., in 
Samuel A. Nystrom to be postmaster at Watertown, Minn place of J. H. Geisel. Incumbent’s commission expires February 
. à n ’ bd 


z i ec 24, 1927. 
eo ies O a Charles H. Bean to be postmaster at Franklin, N. H., in place 


George W. Kiefer to be postmaster at Lewiston, Minn., in of C. H. Bean. Incumbent’s commission expires February 24, 


place of G. W. Kiefer. Incumbent’s commission expired March 1927. 
18, 1926. NEW JERSEY 


Frank A. Lindbergh to be postmaster at Crosby, Minn., in Frederick C. Docker to be postmaster at Oxford, N. J., in 
place of F. A. Lindbergh. Incumbent’s commission expires | place of F. C. Docker. Incumbent’s commission expires Febru- 
February 24, 1927. ary 10, 1927. 
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Richard Watt to be postmaster at Garwood, N. J., in place of 


r Watt. 
T. 

Alfred J. Perkins to be postmaster at Atlantic City, N. J., 
in place of A. J. Perkins. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 24, 1927. 

Harry Simmons to be postmaster at Rahway, N. J., in place 
of Peter Tillman, deceased. 


NEW MEXICO 


Chester G. Parsons to be postmaster at Wagon Mound, 
N. Mex., in place of C. G. Parsons. Incumbent’s commission 
expires February 24, 1927. 

Charles B. Thacker to be postmaster at Raton, N. Mex., in 
place of C. B. Thacker. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 24, 1927. 

Emma A. Coleman to be postmaster at Lovington, N. Mex., in 
place of Charlie McDonald. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 16, 1926. 


Incumbent’s commission expires February 10, 


NEW YORK 


Earl J. Conger to be postmaster at Waterville, N. Y., in place 
of E. J. Conger. Incumbent’s commission expires February 
24, 1927. 

Carroll F. Simpson to be postmaster at Phoenicia, N. Y., in 
place of C. F. Simpson. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 24, 1927. 

William A. Baldwin to be postmaster at Norwich, N. Y., in 
place of W. A. Baldwin. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 24, 1927. 

Harry T. Nowlan to be postmaster at Newark Valley, N. Y., 
in place of H. T. Nowlan. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 11, 1927. 

Sumter L. Happy to be postmaster at Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
in place of S. L. Happy. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 9, 1927. 

Walter L. Bibbey to be postmaster at Fort Edward, N. Y., 
in place of W. L. Bibbey. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 24, 1927. 

Harrison D. Todd to be pustmaster at Arkville, N. Y., in 
place of H. D. Todd. Incumbent’s commission expires Febru- 
ary 24, 1927. 

NORTH CAROLINA 


Elinor C. Cleaveland to be postmaster at Highlands, N. C., 
in place of E. C. Cleavelund. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 6, 1927. 

Eugene L. Schuyler to be postmaster at Lowgap, N. C. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Ira L. Walla to be postmaster at Arnegard, N. Dak., in place 
of I. L. Walla. Inecumbent’s commission expired March 8, 
1926. 

Lottie E. Dettman to be postmaster at Judson, N. Dak. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 

OHIO 


Wilbur C. Ledman to be postmaster at Zanesville, Ohio, in 
place of W. C. Ledman. Incumbent’s commission expires Febru- 
ary 24, 1927. 

Charles F. Decker to be postmaster at Vermilion, Ohio, in 
place of C. F. Decker. Incumbent’s commission expires Febru- 
ary 23, 1927. 

OKLAHOMA 


Edith B. Foster to be postmaster at Wagoner, Okla., in place 
of E. B. Foster. Incumbent’s commission expires February 24, 
1927. . 

Elmer D. Rook to be postmaster at Sayre, Okla., in place of 
E. D. Rook. -Incumbent’s commission expires February 23, 
1927. 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Edgar Matthews, sr., to be postmaster at Royersford, Pa., in 
place of Edgar Matthews, sr. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 1, 1927. 

Robert H. Stickler to be postmaster at Lansford, Pa., in place 
of R. H. Stickler. Incumbents commission expired February 
1, 1927. 

George R. Fleming to be postmaster at Haverford, Pa., in 
place of G. R. Fleming. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 1, 1927. 

Earl H. Hilgert to be postmaster at Cresco, Pa., in place of 
E. H. Hilgert. Incumbent’s commission expires February 14, 
1927. 

James D. Scott to be postmaster at Coatesville, Pa., in place 
of J, D. Scott. Incumbent’s commission expired February 24, 
1926. 
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James C. Whitby to be postmaster at Bryn Mawr, Pa., in 
place of J. C. Whitby. Incumbents commission expired Feb- 
ruary 1, 1927. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Benjamin F. Foreman to be postmaster at Allendale, S. C., in 
place of B. F. Foreman. Incumhbent's commission expires Feb- 
ruary 23, 1927. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Albert P. Monell to be postmaster at Stickney, S. Dak., in 
place of A. P. Monell. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 4, 1926. 


TEXAS 


Nena M. Iiams to be postmaster at Sugar Land, Tex., in place 
of A. S. Watson, resigned. 

Peter W. Henry to be postmaster at Henrietta, Tex., in place 
of J. M. Van Houten, resigned. 

Walter K. Weber to be postmaster at Coupland, Tex., in place 
of H. L. Copeland, resigned. 

Hiram H. McGuffey to be postmaster at Three Rivers, Tex., 
in place of H. H. McGuffey. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 23, 1926. 

Thomas M. Welch to be postmaster at Palestine, Tex., in 
place of T. M. Welch. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 24, 1927. 

James E. Moore to be postmaster at Lometa, Tex., in place of 
J. E. Moore. Incumbent’s commission expired December 4, 1926. 

Edwin C. Hill to be postmaster at El Campo, Tex., in place of 
E. C. Hill. Incumbent’s commission expired August 26, 1926. 


VERMONT 


Ralph Gaul to be postmaster at North Bennington, Vt., in 
place of Ralph Gaul. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 9, 1926. 

VIRGINIA 


Percy Bradshaw to be postmaster at Zuni, Va., in place of 
S. L. Lewis, resigned. 

Tivy E. Jenkins to be postmaster at Wilder, Va., in place of 
o Jenkins. Incumbents commission expires February 24, 
1927. 

Robert A. Anderson to be postmaster at Marion, Va., in place 
of G. H. Wheeler. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
19, 1926. 

Willie A. Roach to be postmaster at Durmid, Va., in place of 
be Roach. Incumbent’s commission expired September 22, 

Blanche M. E. Harris to be postmaster at Crozet, Va., in place 
of E M. E. Harris. Incumbent’s commission expires February 
24, 1927. 


WASHINGTON 


Robert L. Wright to be postmaster at Omak, Wash., in place 
of L. S. Overholt, resigned. 

Ira S. Fields to be postmaster at Woodland, Wash., in place 
oe S. Fields, Incumbent’s commission expires February 24, 
1927, 

Edward Hinkley to be postmaster at Snohomish, Wash.. in 
place of Edward Hinkley. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 24, 1927. 

Frank Givens to be postmaster at Port Orchard, Wash., in 
place of Frank Givens. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 24, 1927. 

Maud E. Hays to be postmaster at Starbuck, Wash., in place 
Te E. Hays. Incumbent’s commission expires February 24, 

927. 

Tolaver T. Richardson to be postmaster at Northport, Wash., 
in place of T. T. Richardson. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 24, 1927. 

WISCONSIN 


Frederick N. Lochemes to be postmaster at St. Francis, Wis., 
in place of F. N. Lochemes. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 23, 1927. 

George C. Dobbs to be postmaster at Conover, Wis., in place 
of G. C. Dobbs. Incumbent’s commission expires February 23, 
1927. 

James H. Wagner to be postmaster at Chilton, Wis., in place 
of Herman Rau. Inecumbent’s commission expired September 
12, 1926. 

Henry J. S. Hanson to be postmaster at Bavfield, Wis., in 
place of H. J. S. Hanson. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 23, 1927. 

Charlotte G. Johnson to be postmaster at Amherst, Wis., in 
place of M. R. Brandt. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 21, 1926. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate February 4, 
ie 
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COMMISSIONERS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Proctor L. Dougherty. 
Sidney F. Taliaferro. 


CLERK OF UNITED STATES COURT FOR CHINA 


J. Marvin Howes. 


UNITED STATES MARSHAL 


Harry S. Hubbard to be United States marshal, district of 
Porto Rico. 


POSTMASTERS 
GEORGIA 


James A. Brackett, Blairsville. 
Corine E. Dickerson, Homerville. 
IDAHO 
Osmond Buchanan, Blackfoot. 
John L. Rooke, Cottonwood. 
ILLINOIS 
Evan Harris, Gillespie. 
Warren E. Wright, Murrayville. 
John F. Mains, Stronghurst. 
David G. Birkett, Washington. 


IOWA 


Charlie M. Willard, Persia. 
Samuel C. Laverty, Promise City. 


KENTUCKY 
Walter Creech, Cumberland. 
MAINE 
James Mahaney, Cherryfield. 
MARYLAND 


Howard E. Dixon, Brunswick. 
Harry R. Kinnaman, Myersville. 
Philip E. Huntt, Waldorf. 


MICHIGAN 
Grace Tillie, Honor. 
Perry Anderson, Stanwood. 
Gertrude S. Scott, Sterling. 


MISSISSIPPI 
James S. Niles, Kosciusko. 
Mary E. Cain, Vaiden. 
MONTANA 
Prince A. Mowbray, Brady. 
Fred N. Weed, Terry. 
NEW JERSEY 


Walter W. Whitman, Pleasantville. 
Edward J. Tidaback, Short Hills. 
Wilbur Fuller, Sussex. 

NEW MEXICO 


Timothy B. Baca, Belen. 
Pearl Hare, Bloomfield. 
. Augustin F. Sisneros, Espanola. 


NEW YORK 


Christopher Martin, Altamont. 

Hilbert W. Becker, Brightwaters. 

Michael Gleason, Curthage. 

Maurice M. Parker, Deferiet. 

Emil M. Pabst, Huntington Station. 

Charles G. Mackey, jr., Milton. 

Henry A. Holley, Otisville. 

Henry E. Johnston, Spencer. 

Frank L. Millen, Watkins Glen. 

Albert A. Patterson, Willsboro. 
NOBTH DAKOTA 


Carl Indergard, Belfield. 

Inez Grams, Bowbells. 

John W. Vogel, Coleharbor. 

Milo C. Merrill, Flaxton. 

Ruth Hilickson, Regent. 

Josephine M. Lierboe, Turtle Lake. 


OHIO 
Leonard T. Cool, Canton, 
Jesse L. Bales, Jackson. 
Rossiter S. Williams, Oak Hill. 
Eugene G. Dick, Oberlin. 
Edward J. Cranmer, Ostrander. 
Claude E. Gardner, Powell. 
-` Minnie A. Jackson, Rockford. 
William E. Thomas, Wellston. 
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OKLAHOMA 


Eugene F. Harreld, Ardmore. 
Roscoe E. Robertson, Eufaula. 
Charles Œ. Sellers, Quapaw. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Harry M. Bowman, Annville. 
Harry H. Wilson, Blairsville. 
Floyd A. Hellyer, Cranesville. 
Anna M. Black, Flora Dale. 
Ralph B. Kunkle, Homer City. 
Otto R. Baer, Irwin. 

Wilbur C. Johnson, Lopez. 
William H. Young, McDonald. 
John S. Steinmetz, Richland. 
James S. Fennell, Salina. 
George W. Kreidler, Yoe. 


TEN NESSEE 
Anderson W. Warren, Waverly. 
VIRGINIA 


Agnes L. Ivey, Catlett. 
William B. Dew, Sweet Briar. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fripay, February 4, 1927 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O love divine, accept our tribute of praise and thanksgiving. 
We would say, Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty. Lead us 
to strive to be worthy of all, and may evil lose its power over 
us. Imbue us thoroughly with a spirit of love for our country 
and devotion to its lasting welfare. When the way is steep and 
straight, long and lonely, come from behind the clouds and be 
the beacon light on the upward journey. Through stress and 
strain and storm may we know that God is God and blessed for- 
evermore. May our directive purpose for this day be for God 
and our dear homeland. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
| Houses On the amendments of the Senate to the bill H, R. 
| 16462, entitled “An act making appropriations to supply urgent 
| deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending 

June 30, 1927, and prior fiscal years, and to provide urgent 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1927, and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments House bill of the following title, in which the con- 
| currence of the House is requested: 
| H.R.11601. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 

sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors, ete. 

The message also announced that the Vice President had 
| appointed Mr. HALE and Mr. Swanson members of the joint 
| committee on the part of the Senate as provided for in the act 
| of February 16, 1889, as amended by the act of March 2, 1895, 

entitled “An act to authorize and provide for the disposition of 
useless papers in the executive departments,” for the disposition 
of useless papers in the Navy Department. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that that committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled House bills and House joint resolutions of the follow- - 
ing titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 2190. An act for the relief of Agnes W. Wilcox; 

H. R. 2994. An act for the relief of Harry J. Dabel; 

H. R. 3664. An act to correct the military record of Daniel C. 
Darroch ; 

H. R. 5085. An act to remove the charge of desertion from 
and correct the naval record of Louis Nemec, otherwise known 
as Louis Nemeck; 

H. R. 5248. An act to promote the mining of potash on the 
public domain ; 

H. R. 5486. An act for the relief of Levi Wright; 
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H. R.6384. An act to amend the acts of June 7, 1924, and 
March 3, 1925, granting certain public lands to the city of 
Phoenix, Ariz. ; 

H. R. 7563. An act to amend section 4900 of the United States 
Revised Statutes; 

H. R. 7849. An act for the relief of Ella Miller; 

H. R. 8784. An act for the relief of Bertha M. Leville; 

H. R. 8928. An act for the relief of Sheffield Co., a corporation 
of Americus, Ga.; 

H. R. 9061. An act to authorize Lieut. Commander Lucius C. 
Dunn, United States Navy, to accept from the King of Denmark 
a decoration known as a “Knight of the Order of Danne- 
brog”; 

H. R. 9268. An act to amend the agricultural credits act of 
1923 ; 

H. R. 9433. An act for the relief of Alexander Edward Metz; 

H. R. 9919. An act for the relief of Stanton & Jones; 

H. R. 10082. An act to permit construction, maintenance, and 
use of certain pipe lines for petroleum and its products; 

H. R. 10424. An act to ratify the action of a local board of 
sales control in respect of a contract between the United States 
and Max Hagedorn, of La Grange, Ga.; 

H. R. 10901. An act to authorize the incorporated town of 
Wrangell, Alaska, to issue bonds in any sum not exceeding 
$50,000 for the purpose of constructing and equipping a public- 
school building in the town of Wrangell, Alaska ; 

H. R. 11139. An act for the relief of Celestina Mateos; 

H. R. 11174. An act to amend section 8 of the act of Septem- 
ber 1, 1916 (39 Stat. L. p. 716), and for other purposes; 

H. R. 11259. An act to reimburse or compensate James B. 
Parker for money, clothing, and other property misplaced or 
appropriated by United States authorities during the World 
War; 

H. R. 11586. An act for the relief of Fannie B. Armstrong ; 

H. R. 12109. An act to amend section 115b of subchapter 3 
of chapter 1 of the District of Columbia Code; 

H. R. 12110. An act to amend section 1135, chapter 31, of the 
District of Columbia Code; 

H. R. 12952. An act to authorize the village of Decatur, in 
the State of Nebraska, to construct a bridge across the Missouri 
River between the States of Nebraska and Iowa; 

H. R. 13451. An act to increase the pensions of certain maimed 
veterans who have lost limbs or have been totally disabled in the 
same, in line of duty, in the military or naval service of the 
United States; and to amend section 4788 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States by increasing the rates therein for 
artificial limbs; 

H. R. 13453. An act to amend the act providing additional aid 
for the American Printing House for the Blind; 

H. R. 18778. An act for the relief of certain citizens of Eagle 
Pass, Tex. ; 

H. R. 14250. An act to authorize reimposition and extension 
of the trust period on lands held for the use and benefit of the 
Capitan Grande Band of Indians in California ; 

H. R. 15127. An act for the relief of sufferers from floods in 
the vicinity of Fabens and El Paso, Tex., in September, 1925; 

H. R. 16023. An act relating to the transfusion of blood by 
members of the Military Establishment ; 

H. J. Res. 53. House joint resolution to amend an act entitled 
“An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Civil War, and certain widows and 
dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said war,” ap- 
proved December 23, 1924; and 

H. J. Res. 100. House joint resolution to authorize the Secre- 
tary of War to expend not to exceed $125,000 for the protection 
of Government property adjacent to Lowell Creek, Alaska. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
indefinite leave of absence for my colleague [Mr. LAMPERT] on 
account of sickness in his family. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the leave is granted. 

There was no objection. 


URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL-—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report on 
the bill (H. R. 16462) making appropriations to supply urgent 
deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1927, and prior fiscal years, and to provide urgent 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1927, and for other purposes. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I think we ought to 
have a quorum on this very important matter. 
House to understand the issues involved. 
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Mr. TILSON. Let me say to the gentleman from Texas that 
Members are coming in rapidly, and it may be as we go along 
there will be no need for a roll call. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the conference report. 

The Clerk read the conference report, as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
16462) making appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in 
certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, 
and prior fiscal years, and to provide urgent supplemental ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for 
other purposes, having met, after full and free conference have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 2, 3, 5, and 6, and agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 11, 
and agree to the Same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum named in said amendment insert the following: 
“ $1,500,000 ”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference have not agreed on amendments 
numbered 4, 7, 8, 9, and 10. 

WILLIAM R. Woop, 

Louis C. CRAMTON, 

JOSEPH W. BYRNS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


F. E. WARREN, 
CHARLES CURTIS, 
LEE S. OVERMAN, 

“ Managers on the part of the Senate. 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the confer- 
ence report. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion before he makes that motion? 

Mr. WOOD. I will. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. As I understand the conference agree- 
ment, it provides for $1,500,000 for the purchase of a site for a 
Supreme Court building? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. The site which I understand it is 
proposed to purchase includes the Congressional Apartments 
and other buildings, and it means that all those buildings, some 
of them splendid structures, will have to be torn down and 
scrapped to construct this new building on that site. Does the 
gentleman think that ought to be done? Does he not think 
a site could have been procured without that necessity and 
without that enormous cost? 

It looks to me like an act of criminal waste to tear down 
these perfectly good buildings where other sites are available 
without that necessity. 

Mr. WOOD. It might be possible to acquire another site , 
at less cost if we go out in the suburbs, but for the improve- 
ment of the city in accordance with the program, the gentle- 
men whose business it was to select a site for the Supreme 
Court thought that this was the proper place upon which to 
locate it.. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Who did select the site? 

Mr. WOOD. The committee that has been established with 
reference to the building program. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Does the amendment provide that 
condemnation proceedings shall be resorted to, or is it to be 
purchased at that price? 

Mr. WOOD. Here is the situation: The committee was in- 
formed that the assessed value of that property is practically 
$900,000; that the sale value was in the neighborhood of 
$1,500,000. They asked for $1,700,000, but we thought that we 
might aid them some by restricting the amount of the appro- 
priation, and we made the amount what seemed to be by inves- 
tigation of the Supervising Architect a fair sale value of that 
property. 

I wish to state that the Supreme Court, while it does not 
have the right to decide where to locate this building, has indi- 
cated approval of this location. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. The assessed value of the property 
is $900,000, and this amendment proposes to pay $600,000 more 
for the site than the assessed value. I protest against it, and 
will certainly do what I can to defeat the conference report. 
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Mr. WOOD. No: it is not proposed to pay $600,000 more 
than the assessed value. They asked for an appropriation of 
$1.700,000. If we have to resort to condemnation proceedings, 
the value will be fixed by the court upon the evidence. If they 
can agree to purchase without condemnation, they want an 
appropriation sufficiently large, so that there will be no hitch 
in the commencement of the construction. 


COTTON 


Mr. ASWELL. Will the gentleman yield me two minutes? 

Mr. WOOD. I will yield to the gentleman frem Louisiana 
two minutes. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, the world loves a champion and 
rejoices in victory. In the gallery of this House to-day are 
the 10 cotton-growing champions of America. By the use of 
brain as well as brawn, the mind as well as the hand, they 
have produced startling results in the producticn of cotton. I 
would like to give a few examples of their accomplishment 
in view of the present strained situaticn with reference to 
agriculture in America. The cost per pound by these cham- 
pions was reduced from 18 cents to 6 and 9 cents a pound. 

Mr. Cox, State champion of Georgia, made a profit last year, 
while the price of cotton was so low, of $71.25 per acre. [Ap- 
plause.] Mr. Connella, State champion of Louisiana, made 
a profit of $65.59. [Applause.] Mr. G. Mont Adams, of Texas, 
a profit of $43.41 per acre. [Applause.] Miss Elga Daniels, of 
Texas [applause], a profit of $45.75 per acre. And the most 
amazing achievement was that of Mr. Harrell, State champion 
of Tennessee, who made a profit of $132.05. [Loud applause. ] 
Then, also, there are Mr. Elstner Beall, of Arkansas, with a 
profit of $31.50; and Mr. Pierce Adams, of Arkansas, with 
$76.40 profit per acre. 

Mr. Speaker, these farmers deserve the plaudits of the 
Congress and of the American people for showing that, through 
the use of intellectual activities as well as physical, cotton 
and other agricultural products can be raised at a profit. I 
take great pleasure in acknowledging the honor that I have 
in presenting to this House these 10 cotton champions who now 
sit in the gallery of the House. [Applause, the Members 
rising. ] 

URGENCY DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL—CONFERENCE REPORT 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 
The question was taken. 
Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote, and 
make the point of order that there is no quorum present. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair 
will count. [After counting.] One hundred and sixty Members 
present—not a quorum. The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will bring in absent Members, and the 
Clerk will call the roll. 
The Clerk called the roll, and there were—yeas 295, nays 49, 
answered “ present ” 2, not voting 87, as follows: 
[Roll No. 24] 
YEAS—295 


erneth Bulwinkle Douglass Glynn 

Fe Burdick Dowell Goodwin 
Adkins Burton Drane Green, Ila. 
Aldrich Butler Drewry Green, Iowa 
Allen Byrns Driver Greenwood 
Allgood Campbell Dyer Griest 
Andresen Canfield Eaton Griffin 
Andrew Carter, Calif. Elliott Hadley 
Appleby Carter, Okla. Ellis Hale 
Arentz Celler Englebright Hali, Ind. 
Arnold Chalmers Esterly Hall, N. Dak, 
Aswell Chindblom Evans Hard 
Ayres Christopherson Fairchild Harrison 
Bacharach Clague Faust Hawley 
Bacon Cochran Fenn Hayden 
Bailey Cole Tish Hersey 
Bankhead Collier Fisher Hickey 
Barbour Collins Fitzgerald, Roy G. Hill, Md. 
Beck Colton Fitzgerald, W.T. Hogs 
Beedy Connery Fletcher Holaday 
Beers Connolly, Pa. Fort Hooper 
Begg Cooper, Wis. Frear Houston 
Bixler Corning Fredericks Hudson 
Black, N. Y. Cramton Free Hudspeth 
Eland Crowther Freeman Hull, Tenn. 
E loom Crumpacker Trench Ilull, Morton D. 
E bies Dallinger Frothingham Hull, William E. 
Bowman Darrow Funk Irwin 

Boylan Davenport Furlow Jacobstein 
Brand, Ohio Davey Gallivan Jenkins 
Briggs Davis Gambrill Johnson, Ind. 
Brigham Denison Gardner, Ind. Johnson, S. Dak. 
Browne Dickinson, Iowa Garner, Tex. Johnson, Wash, 

Srowning Dickinson, Mo, Garrett, Tenn. Kahn 

Brumm Dominick Garrett, Tex. Kearns 
Buchanan Doughton Gibson Keller 


Kerr 
Ketcham 
Kiefner 
Kiess 
Kon 
opp 
Kunz 
Kurtz 
Lanham 
Leatherwood 
Leavitt 
Lehibach 
Lindsay 
Lineberger 
Linthicum 
Luce 
Lyon 
McDuffie 
McKeown 


McLaughlin, Nebr. 


McLeod 
McMillan 
McReynolds 
McSweeney 
MacGregor 
Magee, N. Y. 
Magee, Pa. 
Magrady 
Major 
Manlove 
Mapes 
Martin, La. 
Martin, Mass. 
Menges 
Michaelson 
Michener 
Miller 
Mills 


Almon 
Black, Tex. 
Blanton 


Brand, Ga. 
Busby” 

Cannon 

Carss 
Chapman 
Connally, Tez. 
Crisp 
Edwards 
Eslick 


Anthony 
Auf der Heide 
Bachmann 
Barkley 

Bell 

Berger 
Bowles 
Bowling 
Britten 
Burtness 
Carew 
Carpenter 
Cleary 
Cooper, Obio 


Dickstein 
Doyle 
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Montague Scho fer 
Mooney Schneider 
Moore, Ky. Scott 
Moore, Ohio Sears, Fla. 
Moore, Va. Seger 
Morgan Shreve 
Morrow Simmons 
Nelson, Mo, Sinclair 
Newton, Minn, Sinnott 
Norton Smith 
O'Connell, N. Y. Smithwick 
O'Connell, R. I. Somers, N. Y. 
Oldfield Speaks 
Patterson Spearing 
Peavey Sproul, Ill. 
Peery Sproul, Kans. 
Perkins Stalker 
Porter Stedman 
Pou Stobbs 
Pratt Strong, Kans. 
Purnell Strong. Pa. 
Quayle Summers, Wash. 
Quin Sumners, Tex, 
Ragon Swank 
Ramseyer Swect 
Ransley Swing 
Rathbone Taylor, Colo. 
Recce Temple 
Reed, Ark, Thatcher 
Reed, N. Y. Thomas 
Reid, II. Thompson 
Robsion, Ky. Thurston 
Rogers Tillman 
Romjue Tilson 
Rowbottom Timberlake 
Sabath Tincher 
Sanders, N. Y. Tolley 
Sandlin Treadway 
NAYS—49 
Fulmer Kincheloe 
Garber Kirk 
Gasque Kvale 
Gilbert Lankford 
Hammer Larsen 
Hastings Lowrey 
Hill, Ala. Lozier 
Hill, Wash. McClintic 
Howard McSwain 
Jeffers Morehead 
Johnson, Ky. Oliver, Ala. 
Johnson, Tex. Rainey 
Jones. Rankin 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”—2 


Deal 


Sears, Nebr. 


NOT VOTING—87 


Foss 

Gifford 
Golder 
Goldsbor ough 


Huddleston 
James 
Johnson, Ill. 
K 


LaGuardia 
Lampert 
Lazaro 
Lea, Calif. 
Lee, Ga. 


Letts 
«Little 
McFadden 
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Tydings 
Underhill 
Underwood 
Updike 
Vaile 
yaa 


Vincent, Mich, 
Vinson, Ga. 
Vv een Ky. 


V voigti 
ainwright 
Walters 
Warren 
Wason 
Watres 
Watson 
Weaver 
Weller 
Welch, Calif. 
Wheeler 
White, Kans, 
White, Me. 
Whitehead 
Whittington 
Williams, Ill. 
Williams, Tex. 
Williamson 
Wilson, La. 
Winter 
Wolverton 
Wood 
Woodruff 
Wright 
Wurzbach 
Yates 
Zihblman 


Rouse 

Rubey 
Rutherford 
Sanders, Tex, 
Steagall 
Stevenson 
Taylor, W. Va. 
Tucker 
Wefald 
Woodrum 


Pral] 
Rayburn 
Robinson, Iowa 


McLaughlin, Mich. Shallenberger 
Snell 


Madden 
Mansfield 
Mead 
Merritt 
Milligan 
Montgomery 
ao. 

ur 
Nelson’ Me. 
Nelson, Wis. 
Newton, Mo, 
O'Connor, La. 
O’Connor, N. Y. 
Oliver, N. Y, 
Parker 
Parks 
Perlman 
Phillips 


So the conference report was agreed to. 


The Clerk announced the following pairs: 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Madden with Mr. Whitehead. 
Mr: Anthony with Mr. Cullen. 
Mr. Stephens with Mr. Goldsborough. 

Mr. King with Mr. Lee of Georgia. 

Mr. Newton of Missouri with Mr. Cleary. 
Mr. Swoope with Mr. Bell. 
Mr. Hoch with Mr. Sullivan. 
Mr. Curry with Mr. Prall. 
Mr. Dempsey with Mr. Rayburn. 
Mr. Gifford with Mr. Doyle. 
Mr. Johnson of Illinois with Mr. Kindred. 
Mr. Graham with Mr. Mansfield. 


Mr. McFadden with Mr. Mead. 


Mr. Snell with Mr. Wingo. 

Mr. Morin with Mr. Bowling. 
Mr. Kendall with Mr. Parks. 
Mr. McLaughlin of Michigan with Mr. Auf der Heide. 


Mr. Welsh of Pennsylvania with Mr. 


Kemp. 


Mr. Britten with Mr. Shallenberger. 

Mr. Merritt with Mr. Wilson of Mississippi. 
Mr. Strother with Mr. Cox. 
Mr. Taylor of Tennessee with Mr. Little. 

Mr. LaGuardia with Mr. O’Connor of Louisiana. 


Mr. Kelly with Mr. 
Mr. Coyle with Mr. 
Mr. Murphy with Mr. 


Milligan. 
Lazaro. 


Upshaw. 


Mr. Lampert with Mr. Oliver of xy York. 
Mr. James with Mr. Barkley. 
Mr. Haugen with Mr. Carew. 
Mr. Golder with Mr. Huddleston, 


Sosnowski 
Stephens 
Strother 
Sullivan 
Swartz 
Swoope 
Taber 
Taylor, N. J. 
Taylor, Tenn, 
Tinkham 
Upshaw 
Welsh, Pa, 
Wilson, Miss, 
Wingo 
Woodyard 
Wyant 


d 
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Mr. Parker with Mr. O'Connor of New York. 
Mr. Taber with Mr. Dare. 

> Mr. Wyant with Mr. Lea of California. . 
Mr. Taylor of New Jersey with Mr. Dickstein. 
Mr. Sosnowski with Mr. Berger. 
Mr. Bachmann with Mr. Nelson of Wisconsin. 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
A quorum being present, the doors were opencd. 


RESIGNATION OF HON, OGDEN L. MILLS 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House a com- 
munication and asks the attention of the Members to its read- 
ing, in view of the discussion which occurred yesterday. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

FEBRUARY 4, 1927. 
Hon. NICHOLAS LONG WORTH, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

My Dear Mr. Spgaker: Under date of February 2, 1927, I inclosed 
a copy of a letter from me to the Governor of the State of New York, 
tendering my resignation as a Representative in Congress, to take 
effect at noon on Thursday, February 3, 1927. 

In the afternoon of February 2, baving found that there was no 
occasion for the immediate assumption by me of my official duties as 
Undersecretary of the Treasury, I telephoned the secretary to the 
governor recalling my letter. You were notified of this action on 
February 2, but only after you had read to the House a copy of my 
letter to the governor. 

I am sending herewith a copy of a letter just received from Hon. 
George B. Graves, secretary to the governor, confirming the fact that 
my resignation was withdrawn before the time on which it was to take 
effect, that it was never accepted, therefore, by the governor, and 
returning to me my letter of resignation. 

I am writing you this letter in order to set the records straight, and 
trust that it may be published in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Very sincerely yours, 
OGDEN L. MILLS, 


STATE OF NEW YORK, EXECUTIVÐ CHAMBER, 
Albany, February 3, 1927. 
Hon. OGDEN L. MILLS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

DyYyAk CONGRESSMAN: A8 you, of course, know, the governor was only 
too glad to comply with your request, and your letter dated February 2 
is herewith returned. 

Yours very truly, 
. Gro. B. GRAVES. 
DISABLED EMERGENCY OFFICERS 


Mr. McSWAIN. 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing therein brief 


resolutions passed by the American Legion of South Carolina | 


respecting the disabled reserve officers’ retirement bill. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 


Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to print, I submit | 


the following resolution passed by American Legion, Department 
of South Carolina, at its eighth annual convention, held at 
Chester, S. C., on August 6, 1926; 


Whereas the American Legion, through its national legislative com- | 


mittee, has been trying for some seven years to have passed legislation 
providing for the retirement of disabled emergency officers; and 

Whereas of the nine classes of officers who served the United States 
of America during the World War, eight classes enjoy the retirement 
privilege and only onc class, the disabled emergency officers of the 
Army, do not, this being distinctly a discrimination against them; and 

“ Whereas a bill to wipe out this discrimination has been pending in 
some form in the National Congress for some eight years, has twice 
passed the United States Senate, has been approved and favorably 
reported by the World War Veterans’ Comnyrittee of the House, and is 
now on the calendar of both Houses; and 

“Whereas a majority of the Members of the Congress have expressed 
themselves as being in favor of the legislation; and 

“Whereas it appears that the steering committee or some other com- 
mittee of the House has consistently prevented the pending bill com- 
ing up for a vote; and 

“ Whereas the American Legion at each of its national conventions 
has overwhelmingly voted to have the proposed legislation passed and 
become a law: Now therefore be it 

“ Resolred by the American Legion, Department of South Carolina, in 
convention assembled at Chester, 8. O., on the 6th of August, 1926, 


That we favor the passage of the bill now pending before Congress i 


known as the Tyson-Fitzgerald bill for the retirement of disahled emer- 
gency officers, which provides that emergency officers who were disabled 
in the service of their country during the World War and who are 
permanently disabled to an extent of 30 per cent or more, be retired 
on the same basis as now provided for officers of the Regular Army and 
other classes of officers who were disabled in the service. Be it 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ! 
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“ Resolved further, That copies of this resolution be sent our repre- 
sentatives in Congress, to the national adjutant of the American Legion, 
to the national legislative committee of the Legion, and that they be 
requested to use every possible effort to have the pending bill enacted 
into law at the next session of the present Congress.” 


I hereby certify that the above is a true copy of the resolution passed 
by the American Legion, Department of South Carolina, at its eighth 
annual convention held at Chester, S. C., on August 6, 1926. 

[SEAL. ] M. C. FOSTER, 

Adjutant, the American Legion, Department of South Carolina. 


Mr. GARBER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 

extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARBER. Mr. Speaker, Members of the House. I here- 
| With present for consideration House Resolution No. 7 of the 
, State of Oklahoma, requesting the Senate of the United States 
i to pass Senate bill No. 3027 and the House of Representatives of 
| the United States to pass bill No. 4548 in their present form, 
| which said bills are designed to give much needed relief to the 
| disabled emergency officers of the Army. 


House Resolution 7, by Mr. Brown, requesting favorable action by the 
Congress of the United States on Senate bill No. 3027 and Mouse 
bill No. 4548, now pending, pertaining to the retirement for disabled 
emergency officers of the World War on equal terms and conditions 
with officers of the Regular Army, the Navy, and Marine Corps 


Whereas there is now pending in the Senate of the United States 
| a bill known as the Tyson bill (Senate bill No. 3027) and a similar 
bill is pending in the House of Representatives of the United States 
| known as the Fitzgerald bill (H. R. No. 4548); and 

Whereas both of said bills provide for retirement of disabled emer- 
gency officers of the World War on equal terms and on the xame 
conditions provided for other disabled officers of the Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps; and 

Whereas there were nine classes of officers in the World War, 
namely, (1) Regular Army officers, (2) regular naval officers, (3) reg- 
ular Marine Corps officers, (4) provisional Army officers, (5) provi- 
sional naval officers, (6) provisional Marine Corps officers, (7) emer- 
gency Army officers, (8) emergency naval officers, (9) emergency Marine 
Corps officers; and 

Whereas all officers disabled in line of duty in the service of the 
United States during the World War are granted retirement privileges, 
except the emergency Army officers disabled in line of duty, and 

Whereas it is simple justice to the emergency Army officers who 
served in the World War and who were disabled to receive the same 
' benefits accorded the other eight classes of officers: Therefore be it 
Resolved by the House of Representatives of the State of Oklahoma, 

That we request the Senate of the United States to pass Senate bill No. 

3027 and request the louse of Representatives of the United States 
to pass House bill No. 4548 in their present form, which said bills are 
designed to give relief to said disabled emergency officers of the Army 
' as provided in said bills; and be it further 

Resolved, That the chief clerk of the house of representatives be in- 
| structed to furnish each Senator and Member of Congress from the 
! State of Oklahoma, the President of the United States, the Vice Presi- 

dent of the United States, the Speaker of the House of Representatives 

of the United States, the chairman of the Rules Committee of the 

House of Representatives of the United States, the chairman of the 

stecring committee of the House of Representatives of the United 

States, Congressman Roy FITZGERALD, and Senator LAWRENCE D. Tyson 

with a copy of this resolution. 
| 
| 
| 
l 


EVOLUTION OF MEXICO 


Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the REcorD upon the conditions, revolutions, 
and evolution of the Republic of Mexico. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Speaker, our relations with the Republic 
of Mexico are being subjected to a severe strain. All good 
Americans and I trust all good Mexicans are hoping for a wise, 
just, and permanent solution of our Mexican problem. In its 
consideration it is worth while to understand not only the pres- 
ent complicated conditions in Mexico, but we should familiarize 
! ourselves with the history of our neighbor south of the Rio 
Grande. 

While Mexico has many forward-looking, progressive, edu- 
: cated, and cultured people, a very large proportion of her popu- 
| lation is illiterate and less enlightened than the people of the 
United States. Probably the masses in no modern nation have 
| been exploited more by the classes than the people of Mexico. 
While Mexico is a Republic with a constitution and system of 
government patterned after and very similar to that of the 
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United States, still the great majority of the Mexican people 
have as yet but sparingly participated in governmental affairs. 
The natural resources of Mexico have been shamelessly ex- 
ploited by the governing classes and financial overlords. Too 
often the Mexican people have had only the shadow and not 


the substance of free institutions. 

Compared with the United States, Mexico is weak and 
defenseless, although she has a population of approximately 
15,000.000. Because of our superior attainments in the science 
of government. our unparalleled national wealth and resources, 
our potential und actual military and naval power, and our 
exalted position umong the nations of the earth. we should at 
ull times deal with our weak and reyolution-ridden sister re- 
publics with justice, generosity, and magnanimity. 

Unfortunately, we are not very familiar with her history, 
her struggles, her unrest, her internal convulsions, and her 
many other perplexing problems. There is much in her his- 
tory that shocks the conscience of mankind and much that 
appeils mightily to the hearts and better judgment of men. 
Her many unspeakable crimes I do not palliate. Many of her 
blunders I can not excuse. Many of her administrative policies 
I condemn unsparingly. But with all her faults, follies, mis- 
tukes, blunders, and at times vicious policies, there is much 
left in the history of the Mexican Republic and Mexican people 
to admire. 

I wish ill to no man or nation. There is room enough in 
this old world to permit every existing and organized state 
to live, to prosper, and to work out its own national destiny. 
I would gladly see Mexico discard her nonprogressive policies, 
abandon her national habit of exploiting her people and natural 
resources, restrain tumult and disorder, restore internal tran- 
quility and establish and maintain a just government, not for 
the favored classes and special-privilege groups alone, but for 
the masses without regard to their station in life or economic 
environment. 

In short, I express the hope that Mexico may soon emerge 
from her travail, purged of her weaknesses. and rehabilitated 
in every branch of her government, so she may have a tighter 
grip on destiny and a clearer vision, comprehension, and appre- 
ciation of the functions of a just and stable government. Other- 
wise, she can not hope to enjoy the fruits of our Christian 
civilization and be a factor in the progress of the world. 

In order that we may better understand the Mexican problem, 
with your permission I am going to enumerate some of the 
important events in the history of this next-door neighbor of 
ours and trace the “ Evolution of Mexico” from an oppressed 
province of a decadent European power to a position of influ- 
ence in the sisterhood of republics. 

The history of Mexico in the last century is a record of 
almost countless revolutions. Spain ruled Mexico for 300 years, 
from 1521 to 1821. During the Spanish régime all offices were 
in possession of European Spaniards; and natives, though of 
Spanish blood, were denied participation in public affairs. 

There were five revolutions against Spanish authority before 
Mexico gained her independence. The standard of revolt 
against Spain was first raised in Dolores, in 1810, by Don 
Miguel Hidalgo, a native priest, who probably contributed more 
to the cause of Mexican independence than any other one man. 
He was ably assisted by Ignacio Allende, a captain in the 
Spanish Army, who deserted to the insurgents. As all Mexico 
was dissatisfied with Spanish misrule, the eloquence of Hidalgo 
awakened the smoldering fires of Mexican patriotism, but after 
some temporary success this revolution collapsed. 

In the latter part of 1810 Hidalgo promoted a second revolu- 
tion, which ended in failure and the capture and execution of 
Ilidalgo and Allende in July, 1811. The patriotism and glory 
of Hidalgo were tarnished by his atrocities, as thousunds of 
Spaniards were put to death by his orders. But in taking the 
measure of this Mexican patriot, history must consider the 
time in which and the conditions under which he struggled. 
In attempting to hold Mexico in subjection Spain had com- 
mitted innumerable acts of wanton cruelty, and it is not strange 
that the Mexicans, struggling for freedom, adopted a policy of 
retaliation and reprisals. 

The third revolution, inaugurated in 1812, was led by Jose 
Maria Morelos, a curate of a village in Valladolid, who was 
both generous and brave. Born of obscure parentage, he was 
for a time a muleteer, but, being ambitious, he saved his earn- 
ings and acquired an education, being a pupil of Hidalgo when 
the latter was rector of the College of San Nicolas, at Valla- 
dolid. As a follower of Hidalgo in the first two uprisings, 
Morelos had attained the position of captain general of the 
southwestern provinces. With a few hundred troops, mostly 
negroes, he captured Acapulco, defeating a large party of troops. 
He organized a reguiar government and a congress was con- 
vened at Chilpanzingo that declared Mexico an independent 
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government, After numerous victories and defeats, culminating 
in guerilla warfare, Morelos was captured and put to death in 
December, 1815. 

A fourth revolution began in 1817. Gen. Francisco Xavier 
Mina, a Spanish soldier and adventurer, was its leader. In 
April, 1817, with 500 soldiers, he landed at Sota la Marina and 
marched into the interior. After capturing the rich city of 
Leon and winning several victories he was defeated and, with 
2) of his followers, shot in November, 1817. Other vagrant 
bands were defeated, but Guadalupe Victoria held out for two 
years. 

The fifth and final revolution against Spanish authority was 
begun by Don Augustin Iturbide, who had previously fought on 
the side of Spain. He was ably assisted by Vincente Guerrero 
and Guadalupe Victoria, insurgent leaders, who contributed 
much to the success of the revolutionary movement. On Febru- 
ary 24, 1821, Iturbide proclaimed the celebrated “plan of 
Iguala," which declared Mexico a constitutional monarchy, 
independent of Spain, and guaranteed citizenship to all Mexi- 
cans who supported the revolution. This revolt was widespread. 
Creole troops and insurgent bands flocked to the standard of 
Iturbide, and after a feeble resistance Spanish authority was 
overthrown. On September 24, 1821, just seven months after 
the beginning of the revolution, Iturbide entered the capital of 
Mexico in triumph and the last vestige of Spanish authority 
over Mexico disappeared. 

After acting as President and regent, the Mexican Congress, 
overawed to some extent by a mob demonstration in the capital, 
proclaimed Iturbide Emperor of Mexico, and on July 21, 1822, 
he was solemnly crowned amid pompous ceremonies under the 
name of Augustin I. 

A sixth revolution was caused by Iturbide’s abuse of power. 
In November a rebellion broke out in the nortbern provinces, 
but it was quickly subdued. On December 6, 1822, General 
Santa Anna, in the city of Vera Cruz, proclaimed a republic 
and headed a rebellion against Iturbide. Echavarri, one of 
Iturbide’s generals, had been ordered to attack Santa Anna. 
Instead of doing this, he joined forces with Santa Anna, with 
whom Vincinte Guerrero, Guadalupe Victoria, and other in- 
surgent leaders were cooperating. Encompassed by the hostile 
forces of these revolutionary generals, and surrounded by a 
people who were (dissatisfied with his exercise of autocratic 
power, Iturbide, in despair, abdicated in March, 1823. Congress 
ignored his abdication, treated his election as void from the 
beginning, and after keeping him in custody for a season. de- 
ported him to Europe in May, 1823. 

After the overthrow of Iturbide a provincial government was 
Set up with Generals Victoria, Bravo, and Negrete as temporary 
executives until a federal republic was established, with a 
constitution modeled, to some extent, after that of the United 
States. This constitution was adopted in October, 1824, and 
General Guadalupe Victoria was chosen as the first canstitu- 
tional President, General Nicolas Bravo was the first Vice 
President of the Republic. 

Ambitious to reestablish himself, Iturbide went first to Italy, 
then to London, and in July, 1824, returned to Mexico in dis- 
guise, but was promptly arrested and executed by order of the 
Provincial Congress of Tamaulipas on July 24, five days after 
he landed at Soto la Marina. 

The administration of Victoria was marked by a great degree 
of prosperity. Slavery was largely abolished in September, 
1825. However, the people were divided into two political 
parties, between. which the rivalry for supremacy was violent 
and bitter. The Escoces, like the Federalists of the United 
States, desired a strong centralized form of government and 
were accused of desiring to reestablish the monarchy. The 
Yorkinos, or Democratic Party, advocated the maintenance of 
the Federal Republic and were charged by their enemies with 
being anarchists and opposed to public order. The contest be- 
tween these two purties was largely a struggle between two fac- 
tions or groups of the Masonic fraternity for the control of 
Mexico. The Escoces Purty was made up very largely of the 
adherents of Scottish Rite Masonry, while the Yorkinos Party 
included the Masons in Mexico who adhered to the ceremonies 
observed by the York Rite Masons. While each of these parties 
was controlled by one faction of the Masonic fraternity, the 
rank and file of each of the parties was made up of those not 
identified with Masonry. In the 1826 election both of these 
rival parties resorted to bribery and corruption, and in many 
districts the elections were declared illegal. The country was 
badly divided by these contending factions, and in 1826 and 
1827 the Escoces, under the leadership of Vice President Bravo, 
brought about an insurrection. On January 7, 1828, the Mscoces 
were defeated at Tulansingo by General Guerrero, the lender of 
the Yorkinvus, and Government forces. This reverse broke for- 
ever the power of the Escoces as a factor in Mexican politics. 
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In the presidential election in 1828 Gen, Gomez Pedraza was 


the candidate of the Conservative Party, and Gen. Vincinte | 


Guerrero was nominated by the Yorkinos. Pedraza was elected 
by only two electoral votes. The Yorkinos, declaring the result 
to have been accomplished by coercion, corruption, and bribery, 
resorted to arms. Santa Anna, the stormy petrel of Mexican 
history who had aided in the overthrow of Iturbide, at the head 
of 500 men took possession of the castle of Perote and pro- 
claimed Guerrero President. After a brief, but sanguinary con- 
‘test, President Pedraza waived his right to office and left the 
country in January, 1829, advising his partisans to submit to an 
unconstitutional President rather than again. precipitate his 
distressed country in civil war. 

Guerrero, who was a mulatto and once a slave, succeeded 
Victoria as President, April 1, 1829. 

Taking advantage of the distracted condition of Mexico, Spain 
sought to reestablish her sovereignty. In July, 1829, a Span- 
ish army under General Barradas landed at Cabo Rojo, near 
Tampico. Without waiting for orders, Santa Anna, who was 
governor and commander at Vera Cruz, marched against the 
Spaniards and defeated them in two engagements, and on Sep- 
tember 11, 1829, the invading army surrendered, was disarmed, 
and sent to Habana. On September 15 of that year the total 
iabolition of slavery was decreed, though the law was not fully 
enforced for years. 

During the Spanish invasion, when the life of the nation 
was trembling in the balance, the Mexican Congress conferred 
on Guerrero dictatorial powers. After the defeat of the Span- 
ish invasion, Guerrero refused to give up this autocratic power. 
;This precipitated another revolution, led by Vice President 
Anastasio Bustamante, who commanded the army in Jalapa, 
and who proclaimed the restoration of the constitution. 


Guerrero was deserted by his army and deposed, and Busta- 


mante elected President in his stead on January 11, 1830. 

Guerrero fled to southern Mexico, where he made a war on 
his successor until January, 1831, when he was inveigled on 
board an Italian ship and delivered to his enemies. Condemned 
by a court-martial, he was shot in February, 1831. 

Like Guerrero, Bustamante was not content to merely exer- 
cise his constitutional rights. In 1832 his assumption of dic- 
tatorial powers precipitated another revolution led by Santa 
Anna, who defeated the forces of Bustamante at Casas Blancas 
on November 12, 1832. Bustamante was overthrown and ban- 
ished to Europe in 1833. The exiled Pedraza (who had been 
elected President in 1828, but denied the office) was recalled 
to serve the remaining three months of Bustamante’s term 
which expired April 1, 1838, on which date Gen. Antonio Lopez 
de Santa Anna became President and Valentin Gomez Farias 
Vice President. Within two weeks after Santa Anna began his 
administration an insurrection broke out within a few miles of 
the capital, the insurgents proclaiming their intention to make 
Santa Anna dictator. It was charged that the movement was 
inspired by Santa Anna, but realizing that the times were not 
propitious he gathered a large force and suppressed the up- 
rising. 

Santa Anna left the executive power in the hands of Vice 
President Farias and retired to his estate. Cockfighting, gam- 
bling, horse racing, intriguing, incubating rebellions, fostering 


revolutions, and plotting for imperial power were his chief oc- 


cupations. He was dreaming of empire and impatiently awaited 
the time when he could proclaim himself master of Mexico in i 
defiance of her constitutional form of government. Vice Presi- 
dent Farias insisted on maintaining the constitution, which put | 
him into almost constant collision with the resourceful Santa 
Anna, who was tirelessly plotting to establish himself as the | 
autocrat of all Mexico. Some small insurrections against the , 
Government were suppressed by Santa Anna. He was a favor- 
ite with the army, but unpopular with the people, who dis- 
trusted him. 

Early in 1834 Santa Anna gathered around him the army and 
military chiefs and began a war against Farias, who was no 
mean antagonist. However, the revolutionary forces under 
Santa Anna prevailed, and early in January, 1835, Farias was 
overthrown and exiled. Santa Anna dissolved Congress that 


was hostile to his ambitions, and supported by the army and | 


Centralist Party, in disregard of the constitution, he assumed 
dictatorial powers. A new Congress was convened and the 
Federal constitution of 1824 was abrogated. The Mexican 
States were abolished, or rather converted into departments 


under the absolute charge of military commanders appointed by | 


the central government, which was republican in name only. 
In harmony with his crafty purposes, Santa Anna, while 
still retaining the office of President, caused Gen. Miguel Bar- 
ragan to be made provisional President. Santa Anna preferred 
for a time to leave the nominal administration of executive 


affairs to an official whose actions he could easily control but 
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. for whose maladministration he would nominally not be respon- 
sible. On the death of Barragan, Murch 1, 1835, the authority 
of Santa Anna became absolute. He was nominally President, 
but in reality dictator of Mexico. In 1835 Francisco Garcia, 
Governor of Zacatecas, revolted against Santa Anna, but was 
soon defeated, deprived of his office, and exiled to Texas. 

At that time Texas was a part of Mexico. The Texans who 
were largely American colonists refused to submit to the dic- 
tatorship and asserted their independence. Santa Anna. 
marched to subdue the Texans. The heroic defense of the 
Alamo by 150 Texans against a two weeks’ siege by 4,000 Mexi- 
cans, is known to every American student. On March 6, 1836, 
the Alamo fell, but all of its gallant defenders, except about 
half a dozen, died fighting bravely. The survivors, except three 
women, were shot by order of Santa Anna. On April 21, 1836, 
at San Jacinto, 1,600 Mexicans under Santa Anna were de- 
cisively defeated by 783 Texans under the command of Gen. 
Samuel Houston. Santa Anna was captured on the following 
dy When brought before General Houston he arrogantly 
said : 


You were born to no ordinary destiny; you conquered the Napoleon 
of the West. 


Santa Anna signed a treaty with the provisional President of 
Texas, David G. Burnett, in which the independence of Texas 
was recognized and the Mexican Army retired beyond the Rio 
Grande. 

After being held in custody for several months, Santa Anna 
was sent to the United States, and in February, 1837, Presi- 
dent Jackson returned him to Mexico on an American inan-of- 
war. He was coldly received, and conscious of his loss of 
popularity he retired to his estate to await another turn of 
the wheel of fortune. 

The treaty made by Santa Anna with the Texans was repudi- 
ated by the Mexican Congress and disavowed by Santa Anna 
himself on his return to Mexico. Nevertheless Mexico did 
not thereafter make any vigorous efforts to recover the lost 
Province of Texas. 

The absence and captivity of Santa Anna unsettled conditions 
in Mexico. Bustamante was recalled from exile in 1836 and 
afterwards elected President of the Republic, beginning his 
administration April 19, 1837. Soon thereafter General Urrea, 
of Tampico, revolted, and while Bustamante was engaged in 
suppressing this rebellion Santa Anna became President ad 
interim. In 1838 Generals Urrea and Mejia headed another 
uprising. President Bustamante, having confidence in the 
military ability of Santa Anna, placed him at the head of the 
army that marched against the insurgents. The rebels were 
quickly defeated and General Mejia shot. 

In November, 1838, a French fleet blockaded the harbor of 
Vera Cruz and French troops were landed in that city. This 
expedition had for its object the collection from Mexico of cer- 
tain demands alleged to be due French subjects on account of 
losses sustained by them during the domestic convulsions 
through which Mexico had been passing. Santa Anna offered 
his services to the Government and was appointed commander 
in chief. By a spirited attack Santa Anna forced the French to 
reimbark. In this attack a French cannon ball took off one of 
Santa Anna’s legs. By suppressing the Mejia rebellion and 
| : driving the French out of Vera Cruz, Santa Anna regained his 
i popularity. 

In 1839, when President Bustamante left the capital to sub- 
| due an uprising in Tamaulipas, Congress appointed Santa Anna 

his substitute. While yet suffering from the loss of his limb, he 
| took charge of the executive office on February 17, 1839, and 
administered affairs until July 11 of that year, w hen he retired 
to his estate, but continued to plot against the administration. 
A new uprising, led by General Farias and General Urrea, broke 
| out in the City of Mexico in July, 1840. A sanguinary contest 
for 12 days was without decisive results, and by agreement be- 
tween the opposing factions universal amuesty was declared. 
| On August 8, 1841, General Paredes headed a new revolt and 
issued a final manifesto against Bustamante. This was fol- 
lowed on September 9 by another uprising in Mexico City, led 
by General Valencia, and by a third in Vera Cruz, fostered by 
Santa Anna. Bustamante was overthrown in September, 1841, 
by Santa Anna, Bravo, Valencia, and Paredes. Santa Anna 
became provisional President October 10, 1841, from which date 
until December 6, 1844, he exercised a dictatorship, either as 
provisional or constitutional President, acting sometimes per- 
: sonally and sometimes through his substitutes. In 1842-438 the 
supreme power was held for a few months by General Bravo, 
who acted as a substitute for Santa Anna during the absence 
of the latter. 

In October, 1844, Santa Anna retired to his estate on private 
business. The Mexican Congress appointed Minister of War 
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Anna. In November, 1844, General Paredes, with his army at 
Guadalajara, pronounced against Santa Anna. The national 
Congress, which was favorable to Paredes, was dissolved by 
Canalizo, the acting President, and was shut up in prison, 
soon to be released by the insurgents, who deposed and impris- 
oned Canalizo. As an evidence of the unpopularity of Santa 
Anna, his amputated leg, which he had lost in fighting the 
French at Vera Cruz and which had been buried with military 
honors, was dug up, carried through the streets of Mexico, and 
kicked about with every mark of hatred and contempt. Santa 
Anna was impeached, deposed, his portrait burned by the mob, 
and his statue demolished. In January, 1845, he was captured 
and imprisoned until the following May, when he was deported 
to Habana. 

On the overthrow of Santa Anna and Canalizo, December 6, 
1844, Gen. Jose Joaquin de Herrera was appointed provisional 
President. In August of that year he was elected President, 
entering upon his duties September 16 following. During his 
administration the war with the United States broke out. Con- 
scious of the inability of Mexico to win this struggle, Herrera 
expressed a desire to obtain a peaceable settlement of the dis- 
pute between the two nations. This policy made him unpopvu- 
lar, and an abortive revolution followed in June, 1845. Later 
Paredes, who was in command of the Mexican Army at San 
Luis Potosi, took advantage of the attitude of Herrera to arouse 
the patriotism of his countrymen, and on December 14 pro- 
nounced against the administration of Herrera. The army 
under Paredes declared in favor of the revolution, entered the 
capital, joined the forces of General Valencia, and on December 
30, 1845, drove Herrera from power, and Paredes was elevated 
to the Presidency on January 2, 1846. In May, 1846, General 
Yanez began a revolt against President Paredes at Guadalajara. 
From July 29 to August 4, General Bravo was temporary 
President. On August 4, 1846, General Moriano Salas headed a 
revolt in favor of Santa Anna while President Paredes was 
absent from the capital attempting to suppress an uprising in 
the State of Jalisco. 

Salas acted as provisional President until December, 1846, 
when Santa Anna was elected. As Santa Anna was at the 
head of the Mexican Army, attempting to resist the invasion of 
the United States troops, Salas turned over the Government 
to Vice President Gomez Farias on December 24, 1846. In 
February, 1847, a revolt in opposition to the anticlergy faction 
was inaugurated in the City of Mexico, led by General Salas and 
Manuel Pena y Pena. For some time daily battles took place 
in the streets of the capital, resulting in the overthrow of 
Farias and Pena became provisional President. After Santa 
Anna was defeated on February 23, 1847, by the American 
Army at Buena Vista, hearing that Vice President Farias had 
been overthrown, Santa Anna hastened to the City of Mexico, 
displaced Pena, and assumed the Prestiency, March 21. During 
the absence of Santa Anna from the capital, Pedro Maria 
Anaya was President, ad interim, from April 2 to May 20. 
` On occupation of the City of Mexico by the American Army, 
on September 14, 1847, Santa Anna resigned the Presidency 
and retired from the capital. After a few unsuccessful efforts 
to retrieve his lost fortunes he went into exile in Jamaica. 

After the resignation of Santa Anna, Manuel Pena y Pena, 
who was president of the supreme court of justice, automati- 
cally became President and entered upon his duties September 
26, 1847, at Queretaro, the temporary sêat of government, and 
held office until November 12, on which date Congress elected 
Pedro Maria Anaya provisional President, who served until 
January 8, 1848, but as Congress had failed to elect a consti- 
tutional President, on that date Pena again took charge of 
the executive and continued to act as President until June 
3 following, when he was succeeded by General Herrera. 

On February 2, 1848, the United States and Mexico con- 
cluded the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo which ended the war. 
By this treaty Mexico gave up its claims to Texas and ceded 
practically all the territory now included in New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, Nevada, Utah, upper California, and a part of Colorado, 
to the United States, aggregating about 850,000 square miles, 
an area about seventeen times as large as New York State. 
Five thousand miles of seacoast were added to our possessions, 
and the agricultural and mineral resources of this vast domain 
defy computation. 

On May 30, 1848, Congress reelected Herrera President, and 
in June, after the evacuation of the capital by the United 
States Army, he resumed charge of the Government. Imme- 
diately thereafter Cenobio Jarauta began a revolution in the 
city of Aguas Calientes to overthrow the Republic and estab- 
lish a monarchy. The turbulent General Paredes joined in 
this movement. After the capture of Guanajuato by the rebels, 
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Jarauta was taken by the Government forces under General 
Bustamante and shot. 

On January 8, 1851, Congress elected General Mariano Arista 
President, and on the 15th of that month Herrera turned over 
the Government to his successor. This was the first time in 
the history of Mexico in which a change of government had 
taken place in a constitutional manner and without a revo- 
lution, 

Shortly after the elevation of Arista to the Presidency there 
was an uprising in the City of Mexico against his authority, 
and Carbajal began another revolt in northern Mexico. In 
July, 1852, a new revolution broke out at Guadalajara, led by 
Colonel Blancarte. This movement was at first local in its 
character, being directed against the Governor of the State of 
Jalisco, but it ultimately resulted in a declaration in favor of 
the return of Santa Anna to power. General Uraga, who was 
sent by President Arista to suppress this Jalisco revolt, de- 
serted Arista and joined forces with Blancarte. The combined 
armies overthrew Arista, compelled his resignation on January 
5, 1853, and his ultimate banishment from Mexico. From the 
fall of Arista the executive power was exercised by Ceballos, 
president of the supreme court, until February 8, when Gen. 
Manuel Maria Lombardini was chosen provisional President 
by the revolutionary troops. Santa Anna was recalled from 
exile and elevated to the Presidency for the fifth time, assum- 
ing office on April 20, 1858. Adversity had not curbed the am- 
bitions of Santa Anna. Soon after his return to power he was 
accused of a design to assume imperial power. On December 
21, 1853, in pursuance of his ambitious plans, a servile Con- 
gress appointed him President for life, bestowed upon him the 
title of “ Most Serene Highness,” and the power of nominating 
his successor. 

The iron rule of Santa Anna provoked the violent opposition 
of the Liberal Party, ending in numerous uprisings, the prin- 
cipal one being that led by Gen. Juan Alvarez, governor of 
the State of Guerrero, who is known in history as “ the Panther 
of the Pacific.” These insurrections, incubated locally in 1853, 
assumed national proportions in March of the following year, 
when General Alvarez promulgated what is known as the “ plan 
of Ayutla,” which pronounced against Santa Anna and for the 
restoration of constitutional government. In the Battle of 
Santa Saltillo, July 22, 1855, Santa Anna was decisively de- 
feated by the forces of Alvarez and Santos Degollado, who with 
Epitacio Huerta and Pueblita had raised a revolt in the State 
of Michoacan. On August 9 following Santa Anna abandoned 
the capital. A week later he sailed for Habana, and afterwards 
retired to his estate at Turbaco, New Granada. 

Confusion and disorders in the capital followed the flight of 
Santa Anna. The revolutionary junta immediately designated 
Gen. Romulo Diaz de la Vega as Acting President, who adopted 
energetic measures to maintain order. On August 15 a repre- 
sentative assembly named Gen. Martin Carrera as Acting 
President, who resigned on September 11 following, and was 
succeeded by Vega, who for a second time within 30 days was 
chosen President of the Republic. In September Alvarez be- 
came provisional President. The Mexican Congress convoked 
at Cuernavaca on October 4, 1855, invested him with the Presi- 
dency. On November 15 he made his entrance into the capital, 
escorted by a bodyguard of Indians, Alvarez being of Indian 
blood. His abolition of the privileges of the clergy and the 
army generated intense hostility, and on December 11 Alvarez 
resigned, substituting his minister, Ignacio Comonfort, as pro- 
visional President. 

When Alvarez resigned the Presidency and retired to southern 
Mexico he carried with him a liberal supply of arms and 
munitions from the national arsenals and $200,000 from the 
public treasury to console him in his retirement. 

The army, clergy, and conservatives united against Comon- 
fort, and after considerable fighting in the streets of the capital 
the revolt was subdued. On December 19 the junta of Zaca- 
poastiln declared against him. On March 20, 1856, Comonfort 
defeated the conservatives at Puebla and forced them to 
surrender. 

In October a rebellion broke out in Puebla led by Col. Miguel 
Miradon; another at San Luis Potosi, and a third in Queretaro 
under the leadership of Gen. Tomas Mejia. All were soon 
suppressed by the resourceful Comonfort. The decrees con- 
fiscating church property and forbidding the clergy to hold 
landed estate produced several uprisings which were subdued, 
but the condition of the nation was far from tranquil. On 
March 11, 1857, Congress promulgated a new constitution, vest- 
ing in itself all control over religious and military affairs. In 
1857 Comonfort was elected constitutional President by a 
large majority, but his position was precarious because of the 
opposition of the clergy and army. On December 17, 1857, 
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shortly after his reinauguration, following an uprising by the 
zhurch party, Comonfort dissolved congress, declared himself 
dictator, and set aside the constitution he had recently promul- 
gated and sworn to support. He imprisoned Benito Juarez, 
president of the supreme court of justice and a supporter of 
the new constitution. He was abandoned by his own party, 
and on January 11, 1858, Zuloaga’s brigade, the last to remain 
faithful, declared against Comonfort. After a sanguinary 
struggle lasting 10 days the rebels gained possession of the 
capital. Zuloaga deposed Comonfort and declared himself 
President, in utter disregard of the constitutional rights of Benito 
Juarez, who, as president of the supreme court, was the legiti- 
mate successor of Comonfort. Juarez, the de jure President, 
who was forced to leave the capital, retired to Guanajuato, 
where he issued a manifesto on January 19, 1858, assuming 
the office of President and organized a government to oppose 
the reactionary forces, which government was recognized by 
many of the States. Comonfort, unable to weather the storm, 
in February, 1858, fled to the United States and then to France. 

Beset by the conservative forces Juarez for a time main- 
tained “a government on wheels,” moving first to Guadalajara, 
then to Colima, and, finally, by way of Panama and New Or- 
leans, to Vera Cruz, where he arrived on May 4, 1858, installed 
his government and as the leader of the Liberal forces con- 
tinued to make war on the de facto government, asserting his 
right to the Presidency. 

Zuloaga gathered around him the reactionary chiefs and op- 
posed aggressively the “ war of reform” waged by Juarez and 
the Liberal-Party. This was one of the bloodiest of the many 
Mexican revolutions. After the “plan de Navidad” was pro- 
mulgated by Gen. Manuel Robles Pezuela and General Echea- 
- garay, the army renounced Zuloaga and on December 23, 1858, 
he was deposed, taking refuge in the British Legation. General 
Robles Pezuela became President; but, not receiving the sup- 
port of the other revolutionary chiefs, he resigned after serving 
less than one month. 

Early in January, 1859, the “ Junta de Notables ” named Gen. 
Miguel Miramon as provisional President, but when he entered 
the capital on January 21 he declared the deposition of Zuloaga 
illegal and reinstated him. On February 2 following Zuloaga 
resigned, appointed Miramon as his substitute, and installed 
him in office. Miramon compelled Zuloaga to accompany him 
on his military expeditions, nominally as chief of engineers but 
in reality as a prisoner. In July, 1860, on the march to Jalisco, 
Zuloaga escaped, immediately issued a manifesto revoking his 


resignation of February 2, 1859, and declared himself consti-- 


tutional President. Whereupon Miramon returned in haste to 
the capital, resigned as substitute President, and caused him- 
self to be appointed provisional President by the junta. 

But the Liberal government maintained at Vera Cruz by 
Juarez was gaining ground rapidly, and on December 22, 1860, 
Miramon was decisively defeated at Calpulalpam. Returning 
to the capital, Miramon and Zuloaga, with whom he had made 
peace, divided the government funds between them, Miramon 
fleeing to France and Zuloaga going to the mountains to recruit 
a new army. 

General Juarez, at the head of the Liberal armies, entered 
the Mexican capital January 11, 1861. In March of that year 
he was elected constitutional President, defeating Sebastian 
Miguel Laredo de Tejada. Juarez, a full-blood Indian of the 
Zapoteca Tribe, was the most remarkable man that Mexico 
ever produced. In April, 1859, the United States recognized 
the Juarez government while it was being maintained at Vera 
Cruz and struggling for supremacy. 

In the latter part of 1861 the clerical and reactionary parties 
incubated insurrections which produced unsettled conditions 
throughout the nation. 

In July, 1861, Congress enacted a law suspending for two 
years the payment of debts due citizens of foreign nations. 
England, France, and Spain united to enforce payment of ob- 
ligations due their subjects, and on December 8 of that year 
the allied fleet of these nations invested and took possession 
of Vera Cruz, the most important seaport in Mexico. By adroit 
diplomatic maneuvers and promises of settlement, Juarez and 
his plenipotentiary, Manuel Doblado, managed to satisfy Eng- 
land and Spain, and the forces of these two nations withdrew. 
But France, under the pretext of protecting her subjects who 
were residents of Mexico, declared war on Juarez on April 16, 
1862. After the capture of Puebla the republican government 
dissolved Congress and evacuated the capital on May 31, and 
on June 10 Juarez established his government in San Luis Potosi. 
The invading French forces inflicted numerous defeats, and 
Juarez with his army and government, moved from place to 
place, until finally in August, 1865, with only 22 followers left, 
he established his headquarters on the United States frontier. 
In 1864 Maximilian was crowned Emperor of Mexico, but 
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Juarez never gave up the struggle to overturn the Empire and 
reestablish the Republic. 

Juarez’s term of office expired November 30, 1865. Gen. 
Gonzalez Ortega, aS nominal president of the supreme court, 
claimed the executive power; but Juarez, actuated by a pa- 
triotic impulse, arbitrarily extended his term of office until a 
constitutional election could be held. He continued to resist 
the imperial army and the wheel of fortune soon turned in his 
favor. He and his generals inflicted a succession of defeats 
on the imperial forces. Maximilian, besieged in Queretaro, was 
captured on May 15, 1867, by the Mexican Army under Gen- 
eral Escobedo. On June 19 following, Maximilian and two of 
his generals, Miramon and Mejia, were shot. After the fall 
of Maximilian and the capture of the City of Mexico, Juarez 
entered the capital on July 5, 1867. Soon thereafter Santa 
Anna headed an abortive movement to regain power. He was 
arrested, imprisoned in San Juan de Ulua, and sentenced by a 
court-martial to death, but was pardoned by Juarez on condi- 
tion that he leave Mexico forever. On December 25 of that 
year, Juarez was elected constitutional President over Porfirio 
Diaz. Following his election Diaz, Garcia de la Negrete, Santa 
Anna, and others stirred up insurrections, but they accom- 
plished nothing except to keep the nation in a state of unrest. 

Unmindful of the conditions under which he had been par- 
doned, Santa Anna, while living in New York, in 1870 fostered 
another uprising in Jalapa of which his son was the nominal 
leader. This movement accomplished nothing. Juarez was re- 
elected President in 1871, defeating Sebastian Lerdo de Tajada 
and Porfirio Diaz. As neither candidate secured a majority in 
the election, under the constituticn the matter was referred to 
the national Congress, which elected Juarez, who was installed 
October 11, 1871. Numerous revolutionary attempts followed 
the declaration of this election. After General Rocha had put 
down one of the uprisings in the capital, 250 insurgents were 
shot after their capture. Diaz proclaimed the “ plan de Noria ”; 
Trevino revolted in Monterey, Garcia de la Cadena in Aguas 
Calientes, Donato Guerra in Zacatecas, and Martinez in Coa- 
huila. Confronted on every hand by able and resourceful ene- 
mies, Juarez displayed remarkable energy and military ability 
in combating these insurrections until death ended his career 
on July 18, 1872. Apoplexy was assigned the immediate cause 
of his death, but many of his contemporaries entertained the 
suspicion that he had been poisoned. 

On the death of Juarez, Sebastian Lerdo de Tajada, presi- 
dent of the supreme court of justice, became President by virtue 
of his office and the constitution. With the promulgation by 


. Tajada of the decree of amnesty, the insurrections subsided, 


and in a few months tranquillity was restored. Taking ad- 
vantage of this decree of amnesty, Santa Anna returned to 
Mexico and in a few years died in obscurity. 

In ‘the autumn of 1872, Tajada, by a practically unanimous 
vote, was elected President, and on December 16 following he 
entered upon his regular term. In January, 1873, Gen. Porfirio 
Diaz fostered another uprising in the northern and central 
Mexican States. Soon General Herrera and a host of other 
ambitious warriors pronounced against Tajada and for the revo- 
lution. For a time the insurgents were successful, but soon 
they met with decisive reverses which for a time put an end 
to the anti-Tajada opposition. 

In the election in 1876, five candidates contested for the 
presidency ; President Tejada, Chief Justice Jose Maria Iglesias, 
General Mejia, General*Diaz, and Gomez Palacio. The returns 
showed the election of Tejada by a very large majority. The 
defeated candidates and their partisans declared the election 
illegal on account of unlawfulness, fraud, and coercion, but the 
supreme court held it valid. Two of the defeated candidates, 
Iglesias and Diaz, resorted to arms to overthrow Tejada. 
Iglesias declared himself provisional President and established 
headquarters at Leon in the State of Guanajuato. Diaz de- 
feated the army of Tejada in the battle of Tecoac, on Novem- 
ber 16, 1876. Five days later Tejada fled to the United States, 
and Diaz entered the capital in triumph, amid the greatest 
demonstrations. On November 30 he proclaimed himself pro- 
visional President. Unable to reconcile Iglesias, Diaz defeated 
him in battle and Iglesias fled to the United States. 

On one occasion Mexico had four presidents, all claiming the 
office at the same time—Tejada, Iglesias, Diaz, and Mendez; 
the latter being intrusted with the executive power during the 
temporary absence of Diaz on one of his military expeditions. 
In February, 1877, Diaz was elected President, and on May 
5 took the oath of office for a term. expiring November 30, 
1880. In 1878-79, rival leaders promoted revolts, but all were 
suppressed by Diaz with but little difficulty. 

In the election held in July, 1880, General Manuel Gonzalez 
was elected President. Revolutionary outbreaks followed, but. 
they were easily suppressed and the national Congress con- 
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firmed the election of Gonzalez who was inaugurated December 
1. He was the first President who peacefully succeeded to 
the Presidency since the adoption of the constitution of 1857. 
All of his predecessors since that date, except Diaz, were vio- 
lently deposed. 

In 1884, Diaz was reelected President and inaugurated De- 
cember 1 of that year. By successive elections he occupied the 
Presidency until May 25, 1911, when he was forced to resign 
as a result of the success of the Madero revolution, which had 
been in progress about two years. During his long lease of 
power, Diaz ruled with an iron hand, suppressed many upris- 
ings and by swift and ruthless exercise of autocratic power, 
brought about a state of tranquillity, which continued until a 
short time before his overthrow. 

On the abdication of Diaz, Francisco I. Madero, jr., was 
declared provisional President and was afterwards elected and 
inaugurated constitutional President November 6,1911. He was 
a patriot, but lacked executive ability and was unable to cope 
with the discordant elements that dominated the nation. He 
struggled hard to bring order out of chaos, but the reactionary 
forces gradually undermined his power and brought about his 
downfall and death. 

Following the collapse of the Diaz government, relations be- 
tween the United States and Mexico became exceedingly acute 
because of conditions incident to the Muaderista revolution, not 
only in Mexico but along the international boundary between 
the two Republics. Numerous acts of lawlessness by Mexicans 
toward American citizens and their property interests were a 
source of much concern to the United States, and while Presi- 
dent Taft mobilized the American troops on the frontier, he 
declined to intervene, although military intervention was vigor- 
ously urged by a strong public sentiment resulting from propa- 
ganda industriously circulated by those holding oil, land, and 
mineral concessions. 

After numerous outbreaks against Madero’s government had 
been suppressed, on October 16, 1912, Gen. Felix Diaz—a nephew 
of Porfirio Diaz—raised the standard of revolt and took posses- 
sion of Vera Cruz. He was defeated and captured a week later. 
On October 27 he was condemned to death by a court martial, 
but by direction of Madero the sentence was not enforced. 
Diaz, unappreciative of the leniency shown by Madero, on 
February 9, 1913, brought about another revolution. For sev- 
eral days a pitched battle was fought in the streets of Mexico 
City between the Madero troops under the command of Gen. 
Victoriano Huerta and the insurgents led by Felix Diaz and 
Gen. Bernardo Reyes, in which struggle the latter was slain. 
On February 18, in furtherance of a conspiracy between Huerta 
and the insurgents, Huerta deserted and imprisoned President 
Madero and Vice President Jose Maria Pino Suarez, whose 
resignations he compelled. 

Huerta was proclaimed provisional President. Five days 
‘later Madero and Suarez were assassinated, doubtless by the 
order of Huerta. Huerta abroguted the constitution and re- 
publican form of government, ignored all restraining laws, and 
established a military dictatorship, followed by a reign of 
terror. Numerous revolts aguinst his authority sprang up in 
various parts of the country, the most formidable of which were 
the ones in northern Mexico led by Francisco Villa, a resource- 
ful bandit of no mean military ability, and Venustiano Carranza, 
governor of the State of Coahuila. Both had followed the 
fortunes of Madero and aided materially in the overthrow of 
Diaz. They had the cooperation of Zapata, a bandit, who con- 
trolled large forces in districts south of the capital, and who 
has been in a chronic state of rebellion for years. 

President Wilson adopted the policy of refusing to recognize 
a government that had been established by usurpation, force, 
and violence. He refused to recognize the Huerta provisional 
government, unsuccessfully urged an immediate free and fair 
election in Mexico which would reflect the choice of the Mex- 
ican people for President, and warned Americans of their 
danger of remaining in Mexico during these protracted periods 
of disorder. He demanded of both the de facto government 
of Huerta and the insurrectionists that they respect the lives 
and property of Americans. 

After a series of irritations and insults the Washington Gov- 
ernment sought reparation by naval and military forces, which 
occupied Vera Cruz. This was a punitive expedition to bring 
the Mexican people to a realization that they could not con- 
tinue with impunity to ruthlessly destroy American lives and 
property. But President Wilson was unwilling to precipitate 
war between the United States and the distracted and impotent 
Mexican Republic, and when the A, B, C powers of South 
American (Argentina, Brazil, and Chile) tendered their friendly 
oftices to compose the differences between the United States 
and Mexico, President Wilson promptly accepted the proposal. 
The willingness of the United States to submit its cause to 
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the arbitrament of three Latin-American nations had a whole- 
some effect throughout Latin America and immensely increased 
the prestige and influence of the United States not only in 
the Western Hemisphere but among all nations. 

The A, B, C powers in conference at Washington considered 
plans for the settlement of the internal and external differences 
in Mexico and issued an appeal to the rival Mexican factions 
to compose their differences, which was not heeded by either 
of the Mexican warring groups. 

The activities of Villa, Carranza, and Zapata culminated in 
the overthrow of Huerta on July 15, 1914. 

After the fall of Huerta, Villa and Carranza, each greedy for 
supreme power, began to war against each other, and as a result 
the country was distracted by these warring factions. Follow- 
ing the flight of Huerta, General Carbajal exercised dictatorial 
power in the city of Mexico from July 15 to August 15, 1914. 
Then General Carranza took up the task, but soon removed his 
headquarters to Vera Cruz, where he felt more at ease. Then 
came General Blanco, Zapata, and Villa, in the order named, 
to administer the affairs of the sedition-rent capital. Gutierrez 
and others were designated by revolutionary chiefs to serve as 
provisional President, but they were figureheads and exercised 
no actual authority. In time the Villa forces were scattered by 
successive decisive defeats administered by the constitutional 
forces under the command of General Carranza. 

The strained relations between the United States and Mexico 
were further accentuated in March, 1916, by an attack of 
Villistas on the American town of Columbus, N. Mex. In re- 
taliation the United States sent a punitive American force under 
General Pershing into Mexico in pursuit of Villa, who, at the 
head of a mobile force, fled over deserts and mountains, with 
every part of which he was familiar, thus easily evading cap- 
ture by or contact with General Pershing and his forces. A 
new raid into Texas was made by Mexican bandits. Before our 
punitive force was recalled an encounter with Mexican troops 
resulted in casualties on both sides and the capture of 17 
Americans, who were subsequently released. 

I believe we had a treaty with Mexico which provided that - 
in the event bandits or armed forces from Mexico crossed the 
international boundary line and committed depredations in the 
territory of the United States, then our military forces were 
authorized to follow these lawless bands into Mexico in an 
effort to capture and bring them to justice. So the Pershing 
expedition into Mexico was not only justified as a punitive or 
retaliatory measure, but was authorized by a treaty between 
Mexico and the United States. However, Carranza protested 
the invasion of Mexican territory by General Pershing, de- 
manded the withdrawal of the United States troops, and called 
150,000 Mexican militia to the border. 

The relations between the United States and Mexico were 
improved when an agreement was reached between the two 
Republics for the appointment of a joint commission of six 
members, which, it was hoped, might reach an agreement ac- 
ceptable to both Republics. This commission failed to agree 
upon an acceptable plan of action. The United States had been 
gradually withdrawing our troops from Mexico, and in 1917, 
in the hope of reestablishing cordial relations, the Washington 
Government sent an ambassador to Mexico, accredited to the 
Carranza government. In that year Mexico adopted a new 
constitution, and it was fondly hoped that the pacification of 
Mexico might be achieved in a few months or years. 

Unfortunately the administration of President Carranza did 
not materially improve the troublous conditions in Mexico. Re- 
volt followed revolt, until May 8, 1920, when he was driven 
from the Mexican capital, and two weeks later was killed, it is 
generally believed, by his own troops. 

On May 21, 1920, the Mexican Congress was convened for the 
election of a provisional President, and Adolfo de la Huerta 
was designated to fill the unexpired term of Carranza, which 
automatically ended November 30, 1920. By a diplomatic and 
magnanimous policy the warring leaders were for the time 
being reconciled and the long-existing internal troubles ma- 
terially composed. The outstanding policy of provisional Presi- 
dent Huerta was to break up the large-landed estates as a 
means of solving the agrarian trouble which has always been an 
acute problem in the internal affairs of Mexico. 

Gen. Alvaro Obregon was elected President and assumed office 
December 1, 1920. President Obregon industriously labored to 
restore normal conditions throughout the country, as rapidly as 
possible liquidate the public debt, regulate oil legislation, and 
guarantee alien property owners a square deal. Aggressively 
opposing the extreme red element, he expelled many foreigners 
who were engaged in Bolshevik propaganda in Mexico. He con- 
strued the Mexican constitution as not being retroactive in so 
far as it relates to the property interests of foreigners. The 
United States offered to recognize the Obregon administration 
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on condition that he would, in advance of such recognition, 
make certain guaranties in relation to American property in- 
terests in Mexico. This Obregon refused to do, insisting that it 
was beneath the dignity of a sovereign nation to submit supinely 
to humiliating conditions imposed by another nation as the 
price of recognition. 

The constitution of Queretaro, adopted in 1917, declared the 
nationalization of petroleum. In 1922 the Mexican Government 
became involved in an acute controversy with the oil companies, 
many of which were of foreign ownership. The Mexican Gov- 
ernment asserted that the provisions of the new constitution 
were not retroactive, while the oil companies insisted that in 
practical application constitutional provisions were retroactive 
and confiscatory. The contention of the Mexican Government 
was sustained by the Mexican Supreme Court. The oil com- 
panies refused to abide by the decision of the Mexican Supreme 
Court and the United States Government championed the cause 
of the oil companies and continued its refusal to recognize the 
Obregon government. <A suspension of diplomatic relations 
between the United States and Mexico continued throughout the 
Harding administration. 

On April 23, 1923, Secretary Hughes announced the appoint- 
ment of two Americans and two Mexicans to meet at Mexico 
City with a view of reaching an agreement in reference to 
damages claimed by American citizens and in relation to the 
holding of oil and agricultural lands, the two American mem- 
bers of this commission being John Barton Payne and C. B. 
Warren. To this commission was committed the delicate task 
of harmonizing adequate guarantees of American rights with 
Mexican laws and sovereignty. On August 15, 1923, the com- 
mission signed a compact and on August 21 of that year the 
United States recognized the Obregon government. 

On September 8 following, a general claims convention be- 
tween Mexico and the United States was signed at Washington. 
In the latter part of 1923 the United States Government sold 
large quantities of surplus war equipment and material to 
Mexico. . 

Numerous revolts, most of them local, characterized the ad- 
ministration of President Obregon. These he quickly and vigor- 
ously suppressed and established throughout that Republic a 
degree of tranquillity similar to that which characterized the 
régime of Porfirio Diaz. 

In the national election July 6, 1924, Gen. Plutarco Elias 
Calles was elected President by an overwhelming majority. He 
announced that he would endeavor to restore friendly relations 
with the United States Government and people. He professed 
his admiration for our people and institutions and stated that 
his chief aim would be to obtain for Mexicans economical and 
social conditions such as the people of the United States en- 
joyed. With respect to immigration to Mexico he said: “Any- 
one can enter Mexico for business or to work, provided he in- 
tends to act honestly and conform to the laws of the country.” 
In October, 1924, he visited Washington and was received with 
enthusiasm as a national guest. He was inaugurated President 
December 1, 1924. 

-The economic policy of President Calles seems to be directed 
toward an equitable distribution of the national resources 
among all, and not a few, of the Mexican people, and the enact- 
ment of legislation that will restore to the public and to the 
ownership of the people vast regions of the public domain, 
the title to much of which had been acquired without the pay- 
ment of any consideration, and sometimes by bribery, fraud, 
and corruption. 

On March 20, 1925, President Calles, in discussing his future 
policies as President, said: 

“We are trying to make the peasants economically inde- 
pendent, so that these poor men who have been in the condition 
of slaves until now may become free and enjoy a little more of 
the happiness which rightfully belongs to them.” 

Already under his administration approximately 5,000,000 
acres of land have been distributed to 500,000 persons in pur- 
suance of his agrarian policy. 

I believe both his friends and enemies will admit that his 
administration of the financial affairs of Mexico has been 
economic and prudent, but his attitude toward religious organi- 
zations has involved him in controversy that has produced 
nation-wide discord and which seriously threatens his admin- 
istration. 

Moreover, the Mexican Government, under the direction of 
President Calles, is involved in an embarrassing controversy 
with the United States, growing out of the application of the 
Mexican constitution to oil rights and land titles of American 
and other foreign capitalists. It is not my purpose at this 
time to discuss the history or merits of these controversies. 
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Between 1821 and 1868 Mexico had a tumultuous history; 
Scores of rebellions; the form of government was changed no 
less than ten times; two emperors, many Presidents and leaders 
of insurrections were shot; over 50 persons succeeded each other 
as President or dictator; and more than 300 pronunciamentos 
were issued against those exercising or claiming to exercise 
executive power. 

These were not rose-water revolutions, but occasions of great 
tumult, disorder, and bloody butcheries. These revolts were not 
made or suddenly incubated, but they were the logical sequence 
of long continued and intolerable conditions. They came out of 
the grave abuses, economic wrongs, and social injustices of the 
past. Like all similar movements, if we would find their cause, 
we must not only consider contemporaneous conditions, but we 
must look back generations, sometimes centuries. In all ages, 
men in their struggle for freedom, for social justice, for equality 
of opportunity, and for greater participation in governmental 
affairs, have always been actuated by the same impulses, in- 
spired by the same ideals, and dominated by the same passions. 

Embezzlement of power, administrative abuses, corruption in 
high places, and social and economic injustice, if long continued, 
are inevitably followed by “ the iron harrow of revolution which 
crushes men like the clods of the field, but in the bloodstained 
furrows germinates a new generation.” If revolutions are the 
“larva of civilization” then, in view of the almost constant 
revolutionary conditions that have prevailed in Mexico during 
the last century, it would seem that that Republic is incubating 
an exceedingly unique type of civilization. 

While many of these revolutions were led by honest, well- 
meaning, and patriotic men, whose consuming passions were to 
correct intolerable abuses and ameliorate the condition of the 
people, still on other occasions evil men, actuated by greed and 
unholy ambition, grasped power and in the name of liberty 
struggled to establish a despotism. 

In this discussion I have not attempted to analyze the causes 
underlying the perpetual disorders that have so grievously 
afflicted Mexico since she became an independent nation after 
three centuries of Spanish misrule and despotism. I have only 
sought to record the outstanding events in the history of Mexico 
since Don Miguel Hidalgo, in 1810, raised the flag of revolt 
against Spanish rule, which movement, though unsuccessful, 
inspired subsequent activities that emancipated Mexico from 
the blight of Spanish exploitation and misrule. I have treated 
none of the historical incidents in detail. I have merely pre- 
sented in chronological order the outstanding events in the his- 
tory of the Mexican Republic, so that my colleagues, in studying 
the Mexican problem, may have before them my short story of 
“The Evolution of Mexico” and the struggle of that revolu- 
tion-rent Republic toward stable self-government. 


BILLS TO AMEND SECTION 83 OF THE JUDICIAL CODE, AS AMENDED 


Mr. KIRK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the RrEecorp upon the bills H. R. 16471 and H. R. 
16347, to amend section 83 of the Judicial Code, as amended, 
which bills have reference to the new district court of Kentucky. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KIRK. Mr. Speaker, the proposal for a new Federal 
court district is the result of a demand by all the people of the 
proposed district in Kentucky, regardless of politics or religion, 
a united effort to relieve a situation which is only under- 
stood by the people who live within the territory embraced in 
the proposed southern district and those living in close prox- 
imity to it. The territory included in the proposed district is 
wholly within what is known as the “ mountains of Kentucky,” 
covering a vast territory which is rapidly developing its coal, 
oil, gas, mineral, and timber resources, accompanied by a rap- 
idly increasing population which in recent years has gone far 
beyond the imagination and prophecies of the pioneer capital- 
ist, who, within the last 20 years, has opened up one of the 
greatest fields of industry in the United States. 

Populous and prosperous towns and cities have sprung into 
existence within the last 20 years and schools and churches 
have been erected throughout this region, and the land of inac- 
tivity and desolation has become one of civilization, activity, 
and progress until the hum of industry is heard on every hand 
and the citizenship of that section is aS refined, law-abiding, 
and patriotic as any place on the face of the earth. 

The eastern district of Kentucky was created 25 years ago, 
before this section began to develop, and at a time when prac- 
tically no business came from this section to the court then 
established. Oil and gas fields have since been developed, the 
coal fields explored and coal mines operated and coal marketed 
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to an extent not excelled by any other section in the United 
States; and it is certain that this section will continue to 
develop as time goes on, and new enterprises and markets will 
be opened in various ways in the near future; so that in order 
to give to this mountainous section of the State equal rights in 
the courts with the more favored section of Kentucky in the 
flatlands of the State it is necessary and of vital importance 
and is a pressing necessity that this district be created. The 
average distance that the witnesses and litigants are compelled 
to travel to reach a Federal court as now located is more than 
100 miles. In more favored sections it is easier to travel 500 
miles than 100 in the mountains of Kentucky, owing to bad 
roads and slow trains. It is near 60 miles from the county 
seat to the farthest edge of some of the counties in this ter- 
ritory. 

The Big Sandy River with its branches, the Licking with 
its branches, the Kentucky with its branches, and the Cumber- 
land with its branches, all head and rise within this territory 
separated by mountain ranges that can only be crossed on foot 
or mule back and can not be used even by a wagon, much less 
an automobile. To get out of one of these streams and on to 
another, the citizen must go down the river on a slow train 
to the forks or junction and likewise up the other stream— 
thus it is a hardship, as well as expensive to the Government 
and the citizens of this section to attend Federal court, as it 
is now arranged. Only one court is located nearer than the 
foothills and no courts within this, the real mountain section, 
where towns of from 600 to 8,000 in population suddenly sprung 
up and now dot every stream. The needs of the mountains 
25 years ago are not to be compared with its needs to-day. 

WHY ARE COURTS ESTABLISHED 


Courts should be established to accommodate the citizens, 
including litigants, both civil and criminal, as well as the busi- 
ness needs of the country, so that the laws can be better en- 
forced with the least expense. Courts are not intended to 
accommodate the judge and court officials alone, who are well 
paid for their services; their wishes should be secondary to 
the rights of the great masses of people comprising the public. 
If we carry this thought in mind, the wishes of the great 
common people should prevail and this district should be 
created. 

Federal judges, as a rule, are opposed to letting loose and 
want to hold onto the districts where they have served. I am 
reminded that the then presiding judge, when the whole State of 
Kentucky was a single district, opposed the creation of the east- 
ern district of Kentucky. The district over which that splendid 
old man, Judge Cochran, now in his seventies, now presides and 
is opposed, for sentimental reasons, to the creation of the pro- 
posed district, as was Judge Evans to the creation of Judge 
Cochran’s district; but in the creation of Judge Cochran’s dis- 
trict the people’s rights were rightfully recognized, and the 
district created, notwithstanding the objection of the presiding 
Judge. DORS THE BUSINESS JUSTIFY CRUATING THE DISTRICT 

If the Members of Congress could only attend the opening of 
one court at the mouth of Big Sandy, or at the court seat on the 
Kentucky or Cumberland section, they would be greatly amazed 
to see the actual conditions that exist, with court room, corri- 
dors, and hallways jammed to the last inch of space and usually 
three or more bailiffs working shifts to relay calls for witnesses 
to all parts of the building and outside. If that could be expe- 
rienced once by the Members of Congress there would not be 
any hesitancy about the passage of this bill. The litigation 
materially increases when courts are brought close to the 
people, and naturally increases with the development of the 
various industries such as are now taking place in the moun- 
tains of Kentucky. 


POPULATION OF THE PROPOSED DISTRICT AND BUSINESS AS COMPARED WITH 
OTHER STATES l 


The following figures showing the population of Kentucky, the 
Droposed southern Federal court district, and the States com- 
pared were taken from the 1920 census and the Congressional 
Directory of January, 1927: 

The population of Kentucky was 2,416,630. 

The population of the proposed Federal court district was 
623.021. 

With these figures we have the following comparisons: 

The proposed southern Federal court district of Kentucky is 
more than eight times as large as Nevada with a population of 
TTAOT. 

It is three times as large as Wyoming with a population of 
194.402, 
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It is two times as large as Delaware with 223,003 population. 

It contains more people than either of the following States: 
Arizona, 333,903 population; Idaho, 431,866 population; New 
Mexico, 360,350 population ; Montana, 548,889 population ; Rhode 
Island, 604,397 population ; New Hampshire, 443,083 population ; 
Utah, 604,397 population; and Vermont, 352,528 population. 

It is almost as large as Maine with a population of 768,014 
and Oregon with a population of 783,389. 

It is two-thirds as large as Florida with a population of 
968,570, and Florida has two Federal court districts. 

The eastern Federal court district of Kentucky has more civil 
and criminal cases on its docket and pays more fines to the 
Government than 37 States, and many of these States have two 
Federal court districts. 

For the past several years more business has been transacted 
in the eastern district of Kentucky, criminal and civil, than in 
any other district in the United States having but one judge, 
and recently the criminal work in the eastern district of Ken- 
tucky has exceeded that of any other district in the United 
States, and many of them have several judges—the northern 
district of Ohio with three judges, the southern district of Ohio 
with two judges, Indiana with two judges, Tennessee with three 
districts and three judges, New Jersey with five judges, and the 
southern district of New York with six judges. 

In the number of convictions in criminal cases for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1926, the eastern district of Kentucky led 
all the districts with 2,259 convictions. The cases, civil and 
criminal, to which the United States was a party are shown 
by the following figures, taken from the published reports of the 
Attorney General for the years 1909 to 1925, inclusive, and the 
figures for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, for the eastern 
district of Kentucky are included and will be in the published 
report of the Attorney General. Similar figures are shown for 
the western district of Kentucky. 

For the purpose of showing a comparison between the work 
in the eastern district of Kentucky and other districts there is 
also submitted herewith data showing the number of civil and 
criminal cases to which the United States was a party in the 
various districts for the years 1923, 1924, and 1925: 


Eastern district of Kentucky 


Civil Criminal 
| 
N umber of k ae 
cases dis- | Amount o 
Year posed of | judgments Sy Con- | Amount of 
to which | entered | disposed \victions| . {nes 
United | for United ne imposed 
States was States 
a party | 
19009 ato bosie wee woos: 12 | $3, 153. 23 397 71 | $33,045. 00 
1910S a ees 11 188. 60 375 2€8 49, 745. 00 
111) Mae ne i rae ne Oe re eee 33 841. 00 565 324 47, 807. 19 
VOI 2.0. st cet be sh testes sen 15 4, 789. 60 657 423 37, 157. 88 
19]3 hoc eee cutensees ceed 49 | 2, 850. 00 651 443 39, $39. 24 
1914 eee ice seeks 43 5, 951. 85 537 343 33, 763. 73 
Phe ote E ee eee 54 3, 900. 00 545 369 29, 613. 82 
T9160 cece cosets 39 1, 580. 00 204 74 | 113, 863. 00 
1 1°) Wy ae ee nr a rar 57 5, 850. 00 516 371 36, 610. CO 
J9I8 o ct aeaa aai 69 4, 923. 62 420 259 33, 036. 30 
1919 asas aaa cs 38 7, 538. 86 377 244 7E, 985. 56 
TG 20 Sah Rota a ee 72 5, 313. 11 637 433 79, 156. 53 
NO 21 one EO E ats 100 9, 782. 21 744 588 65, 560. 07 
1922. ce ene ee eee ae 114 9, 023. 94 1, 122 $00 87, 602. 65 
1 7-5 EEEE I Ot Ee ee 147 | 10,690. 05 ,904;} 1,675 | 246, 656. 63 
) LS 9), Saeed a een nD Be ETS 222 | 19, 333. 13 1,742 | 1,300 | 144, 272. 46 
1020 porcine cw ucevican tease 257 | 26, 292. 85 2,304 | 1,972 | 213, 757. 95 
J920 cnt bdewhas vows weceewes 322 23, 267. 62 3, 045 2, 259 249, 289. 33 
Western district of Kentucky 

1909- 3 sees eet! LO Noses ous 148 30 $8, 110. 00 
1910 ws frase kuccusoncece 6 $385. 58 147 90 19, 980. 00 
VOL 32 Set See ee coe ks 9 1, 175. 00 166 100 18, 860. 33 
192e a esee aaaea ona 32 1, 975. 00 150 73 7, 961. 64 
POLS 22 2a a eemecm iene ack ese eee 13 100. 00 163 110 9, 176. 00 
WONT ee beet len bean te 49 8, 850. 00 206 141 10, 549, 21 
VOLS Boe te ee ee 13 2, 661. 15 230 171 16, 566. 00 
a Ee s oes cee Pee 30 2, 754. 19 177 117 13, 603. 78 
VOU oes ce Petts eee 15 3, 080. 10 116 81 12, 101. 28 
LOIS Sosciow abode cea wscuse 6 1, 276. 95 203 149 13, 733. €8 
TOO ect cee cess E 20 6, 967. 48 233 169 49, 832. 98 
19020- onasi ae a 78 3, 095. 17 262 185 2A, 368. 74 
Web GE EE 109 2, 872. 75 381 279 | 198, 959. 58 
1 E? 7-7 AEE EN E E ET 65 4, 589. 66 481 419 , 507. 52 
TOPS 23 onc boon er oes 133 3, 460. 85 1, 034 892 | 159, 939. 56 
W248 Soe tae EEE 33 1, 522. 68 1, 028 799 | 185, 818. 25 
J925 a ae i e a uas 88 1, 966. 03 1,643 | 1,050 | 163,425.31 


meee ees meaa ee 


nt nS 


Above totals are taken with respect to fiscal year, viz: From July 1 to and in- 
cluding June 30 of succeeding year. 


District 


Alabama, northern district. 
Alabama, southern district. 
Alabama, middle district... 
ATIZONG co coodconeterseese ee 
Arkansas, eastern district - - 
Arkansas, western district.. 
California, northern district 
California, southern district 
Colorado.....-..----------- 
Connecticut........--.----- 
Delaware. ---.------------- 
Florida, northern district... 
Florida, southern district... 
Georgia, northern district- -| 


Georgia, southern district - 


Illinois, northern district..-! 
Jllinois, eastern district.-.-. | 
Ilinois, southern district... 
Indiana........ éieelucacses 


Iowa, northern district... 


Iowa, southern district... .- 
Kansas. eos csescocdcaseck 


Kentucky, eastern district. 


Kentucky, western district. 
Louisiana, eastern district.. 
Louisiana, western district. 
Maine- -.......------- idee 
Maryland....-... Sh tha te 
Massachusetts--.-.....------ 
Michigan, eastern district.. 


Michigan, western district. 


Nurber 
of cases 
disposed 
of to 
which 
United 
States 


o 


peð 


Civil | Criminal 
| Num- 
Amount of ! 3 
judgments | Par e Con-| Amount 
entered for dis- | yic- | „of fines 
United ` d tions | imposed 
States o9 
of 
$8, 644.63 | 651 | 392 | $36, 752. 15 
1,079.00 | 697 | 503| 37,340. 6 
15, 895. 04 902 | 437 | 25, 514. 08 
2, 045. 39 392 | 229 | 23 769.98 
1, 508. 74 272 | 200 | 22,770.61 
5, 407. 00 368 257 22, 215. 28 
468. 35 80 57 4, 245. 95 
2, 875. 00 97] 7 2, 470. 00 
1, 479. 7. 183 93 4, 175. 00 
3, 353. 00 736 | 557 74, 232. 76 
11, 336.87 | 816 | 606 | 118, 377. 45 
100.00 | 1,148 | 765 | 152, 642. 76 
11, 853. 15 999 779 | 60, 156. 73 
11, 267. 52 960 | 737 | 64, 102. 02 
5, 806. 44 931 728 | 39, 340. 00 
1, 109. 41 326 242 15, 128. 52 
3, 234. 51 450 | 324 | 34,011.39 
1, 934. 10 449 | 300 | 63,031.00 
11, 234.59 | 2,794 12, 400 | 493, 450. 00 
23, 683.79 | 2,381 (1,799 | 508, 165. 55 
93,151.61 | 1,707 |1, 283 | 360, 188. 00 
3, 859. 50 1, 221 11,083 | 331,778.13 
$4161.87 | 1,241 | 907 | 250, 899. 81 
94, 522. 64 961 | 689 | 105,735.04 
4, 360. 49 510 | 394 | 57,712.79 
1,587.92 | 396 | 300 | 57,525.22 
15, 050. 34 604 | 420 | 97,183.41 
8, 323. 85 618 | 331 | 39, 198.16 
2, 885, 25 159 | 141 | 16,873.19 
27, 885. 53 184 | 167 | 35,781.55 
1, 714. 97 81 | 73| 7,276.00 
774. 71 70 68 | 10,610.00 
4, 105. 70 7 79 | 56, 373. 83 
4, 850. 00 182 109 8, 031. 52 
160. 00 252 | 173 | 11,020.00 
2, 650. 00 268 | 197 | 14,028.63 
716. 00 523 | 218 19, 829. 68 
28, 618. 00 528 | 190 | 25,833. 50 
39, 629. 26 354 | 234 | 23, 431.00 
16, 068.00 | 1,291 7 50, 190. 00 
17, 628.00 | 1,665 | 708| 46,011.00 
14,551.80 | 1,189 | 8991 38,508.00 
, 903, 010. 72 982 | 766 | 97,823.68 
, 150, 742.44 | 1,914 {1,326 | 305, 192. 71 
29, 767. 67 1,204 ; 792 77, 826. 16 
8, 718. 20 368 | 273 | 76,481.85 
3, 280. 82 486 | 351 | 122,051.90 
Pcie oa uta 434 | 376 | 105, 085.00 
30, 388.37 | 2,442 11,851 | 297, 747.90 
95, 584.43 | 1, 537 11, 285 | 519, 764. 04 
17, 328. 25 1, 307 ‘1,020 | 498, 240. 49 
8, 142. 07 648 437 | 147, 695. 80 
11, 784. 17 857 | 651 | 237, 523. 22 
14, 257. 27 1, 161 788 | 210, 964. 02 
8, 287. 30 722 | 231 | 46,349.98 
13, 230. 43 498 | 263 | 82, 426.43 
6, 432. 00 658 | 472 | 166, 025. 60 
4, 560. 52 203 137 41, 786. 90 
10, 432. 51 283 246 | 104, 602. 97 
10, 037. 34 264 240 73, 193. 81 
16, 315. 02 309 | 297 | 79,212.05 
6, 177. 52 354 | 312 | 66,947.09 
5, 865. 17 288 | 266 | 56,087.18 
2, 487. 50 514 374 | 165, 855. 00 
6, 684. 61 338 273 | 103, $81.00 
1, 407. 84 421 350 | 183, 515. 34 
3, 715. 31 181 126 | 21, 145. 84 
16, £05. 42 163 108 10, 183. 82 
60, 955. 96 153 | 132| 12,403. 75 
10, 690. 05 1, 904 |1,675 | 246, 656. 63 
19, 333. 13 1, 742 |1,300 | 144, 272. 46 
26, 292. 85 2, 304 11,972 | 213, 757. 95 
3, 460.85 | 1,034 | 892 | 159,939. 56 
1, 522. 68 1, 028 7 185, 818. 25 
1, 966.03 | 1,643 :1,050 | 163, 425. 31 
20, 192. 00 1,085 ! 918 81, 805. 00 
22, 464. 81 1,291 ‘1,083 | 96,314. 00 
14, 662. 91 613 : 427 | 43,170.06 
2, 080. 97 230 , 108 12, 301. 80 
1, 073. 92 213 170 10, 173. 45 
5, 343. 00 226 18 20, 560. 04 
1, 762. 49 453! 205 | 50,710.99 
20, 623. 84 317 | 241 | 58,557. 75 
7, 347. 44 429 | 300 | 63, 662. 06 
190, 674.33 | 967 | 895 | 99,239.94 
105, 305.91 | 1,289 .1, 203 | 114, 160. 98 
232, 698. 97 1,316 1,231 | 121, 698. 52 
24, 892. 51 928 | 549 | 80, 433. 74 
71, 213. 01 804 . 463 | 71,690.00 
176, 343. 17 6,512 : 902 | 133, 708. 38 
14, 974. 35 540 ; 473 | 170, 285.00 
15, 175. 35 979 | 700 | 306, 625. 00 
16, 669.48 ; 1,688 .1, 458 | 314, 075. 02 
1,691.61 | 343 į 259 | 35,241.28 
ETE | 379; 327 | 34,500.00 
546.25 | 475; 3861 35,468.00 
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District jn ear 
Minnesota. _-..-.--....---- 1923 
1924 
| 1925 
Mississippi, northern dis- | 

trict 2 oe ect cheb eee ee 1923 
1924 
1925 

Mississippi, southern dis- 
ith: eweeenos eee een es 1923 
1924 
1925 
Missouri, eastern district__.| 1923 
1924 
1925 
Missouri, western district ..| 1923 
1924 
1925 
Montana.........-.......-- 1923 
1924 
| 1925 
Nebraska. -.-......-.-.---. 1923 
1924 
1925 
Nevada......-.....--.--.-. 1923 
1924 
1925 
New Hampshire-........... 1923 
1924 
1925 
New Jersey... ....-.....---. 1923 
1924 
1925 
New Mexico............... 1923 
1924 
1925 

New York, northern dis- 
rict cesar sete cece i923 
1924 
1925 
New York, eastern district _| 1923 
1924 
_ | 1925 

New York, southern dis- f 

| 6; ae ne eR | 1923 
1924 
1925 

New York, western dis- 
5 i (ena Rr ene ON 1923 
i924 
1925 

North Carolina, eastern 
district... 1923 
1924 
1925 

North Carolina, western 
distritos 6. ee eee ce 1923 
1924 
1925 
North Dakota........--.... 1923 
1924 
1925 
Ohio, northern district... 1923 
1924 
1925 
Ohio, southern district... 1923 
1924 
1925 
Oklahoma, eastern district__| 1923 
1924 
1925 

Oklahoma, western dis- 
5 | a aa Se ea 1923 
1924 
1925 

Oklahoma, northern dis- 
trict sos saiia ties 1923 
1924 
1925 
Oregon. .......2......-.---- 1923 
1924 
1925 

Pennsylvania, eastern dis- 
AA o KE PEE AE EA ee 1923 
1924 
1925 

Pennsylvania, middle dis- 
Wiel sesso ccéuceseweskcs 1923 
1924 
1925 

Pennsylvania, western dis- 
trict......... PAA E 1923 
1924 
1925 


Civil 


a a ee, 


Number 


of cases i 
disposed | Amount of 


of to | judgments 
which | entered for 
United United 
States States 
was & 
party 
521 | $33, 062. 23 
151 9, 123. 14 
276 7, 941. 81 
62 4, 546. 23 
32 . 800. 00 
55 2,831. 11 
22 | 1, 150. 00 
9 | 385. 00 
BO bes oie oe oho 
101 | 6, 140. 25 
116 | 43, 198. 13 
119 |! 86,454. 72 
50 1, 400. 00 
114 3, 384. 90 
51 | 14,837.51 
117 16, 435. 53 
184 13, 470. 92 
194 7, 144. 97 
189 26, 757. 08 
88 | 3, 879. 49 
174 70, 819, 45 
48 | 2, 584. 26 
90 4,328. 89 
177 8, 523. 87 
58 676. 94 
74| 2,585.47 
88 | 1, 700. 07 
195 401, 081. 51 
298 17, 950. 80 
899 115, 222. 07 
28 10, 057. 32 
30 6, 587. 75 
25 37, 259. 67 
456 51, 699. 16 
309 94, 947. 58 
861 17, 809. 64 
232 56, 326. 75 
384 41, 049. 57 
628 48, 941. 71 
193 | 87, 940. 62 
611 -1, 170, 752. 89 
829 | 529, 028. 88 
116 | 67,490. 79 
98 ; 8, 868. 18 
198 | 18, 189. 46 
100 17, 726. 08 
66 24, 031. 04 
71 39, 516. 78 
155 ! 3, 981. 42 
174 | 24,975. 56 
211 16, 063. 10 
66 12, 399. 93 
40 5, 853. 18 
40 12, 914. 37 
202 75, 667. 20 
249 15, 672. 89 
390 | 18, 834. 64 
68 37, 906. 02 
89 38, 856. 69 
108 7,591.17 
73 17, 688. 08 
76 | 152, 480. 29 
108 8, 353. 97 
t 
122 11, 964. 73 
171 37, 084. 71 
149 18, 712. 96 
Pe ea ioe ia Saae aoe ae 
el eee eae 
79 3, 527. 05 
64 6, 229. 49 
73 12, 916. 21 
566 | 605, 804. 00 
662 134, 874. 00 
422 189, 545. 00 
42 1, 703. 06 
51 7, 600. 00 
41 1, 361, 23 
230 | 80, 199. 80 
114 29, 141. 45 
120 28, 368. 60 


Criminal 
Num- 
ae Con-| Amount 
dis- | VIC | „Of fines 
posed tions, imposed 
of 
A (asian. 

7 | 683 $147, 630. 99 
1,624 11,299 © 516, 807.15 
1, 290 |1, 074 | 255, 204. 00 

516 | 194] 14,373.26 
188 97 7, 749. 12 
257 | 168 | 14,643.39 
379 | 147, 19,752.19 
367 | 264 | 21,547.89 
379 | 224 | 15,316.73 
937 | 807 | 165, 940. 23 
892 | 783 | 230, 173. 35 
1,043 | 943 | 382, 831. 06 
1,225 | 920 ! 101,381.16 
923 | 635 | 122, 653. 22 
751 | 629 53,831.89 
359 | 191 | 23,089.87 
339 | 211; 48,838. 84 
301 | 2391 42, 607. 32 
779 | G41 i 135, 033. 00 
835 | 612! 76,359.91 
661 | 576 ; 178, 501.68 
320 | 240 | 42,348.66 
347 | 304, 76,425.01 
379 | 324 ' 89,011.76 
266 | 247 ; 43, 574. 89 
291 | 260: 72,415.30 
365 | 345 į 114,271.45 
1,185 | 815 ! 130, 883. 00 
1, 438 {1,100 ; 226, 979. 00 
12, 138 |1, 137 | 301, 446. 00 
521 | 365 | 141, 650. 51 
355 | 254 | 38,502. 43 
457 | 303 | 40, 710.55 
861 | 755 | 353. 800. 00 
1,235 {1,190 | 843, 411. 47 
1, 948 |i, 872 |1,468,617.00 
1,032 | 926 | 104,000. 00 
2,429 {2,239 | 299.419. 00 
S 1, 809 | 318, 479. 00 
2,559 |1,318 | 346, 508. 00 
6,616 13,327 | 488, 972. 02 
4,895 {2,926 | 369, 650. 01 
710 | 499 | 87,538. 96 
884 | 729 | 221, 721.00 
1,102 | 889 | 189, 834. 00 
801 | 469 | 36, 531.72 
609 | 472 | 338,191.20 
572 | 431 | 25,688.11 
1,181 | 774 | 85,786. 43 
1,037 | 797 | 69,723.05 
1,250 | 955 | 97,075.90 
247 | 93 | 24,304. 90 
120 į 59f 5,045.97 
317 | 139} 4,745.23 
813 | 673 | 121, 262. 75 
965 | 867 | 265, 127.49 
1, 752 11,101 | 261, 771. 15 
319 | 280 | 66,312. 41 
362 ; 326 | 67, 153.79 
454 | 408 | 67,426.73 
1,216 | 955 | 95, 168. 03 
1,110 | 955 | 114, 864. 53 
1,156 | 821 | 134, 822. 88 
634 | 468 | 38,157.00 
558; 409) 51,524.77 
683 | 544 | 69, 885. 50 
cas ad Ean ane 
149 | 129 | 16,875.00 
45 386 | 59, 958. 00 
384 | 333 | 61,633.03 
354 | 312 | 60,203. 70 
859 | 601 } 61,870.00 
720 | 501 | 65,262. 00 
474 | 324 | 52,564.00 
375 | 333 | 74,176.00 
234 | 188 | 38,073.00 
215 | 181 | 32,834.13 
458 | 322 | 83, 290.02 
529 | 362 | 129, 671. 12 
538 | 441 | 123, 228. 77 
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Civil Criminal 
Number 
di r ed | Amount of um: 
ispos 0 
District Year| “of to | judgments oe Con-| Amount 
which | entered for | gi, | vic- | of fines 
United United posed tions} imposed 
States States of 
was a 
party 
Rhode Island ---.-------..-- 1923 80 $64. 85 261 | 182 | $26, 027. 00 
1924 59 6, 512. 44 319 | 216 | 48,770. 50 
1925 100 22, 558. 75 665 | 460 | 122, 965. 00 
South Carolina, eastern dis- 
LC boner EEE 1923 44 871. 89 471 | 393 | 106, 166. 43 
1924 47 | 118, 243. 74 484 | 348 | 162, 981. 87 
1925 } 60 4, 280. 12 454 | 369 | 40, 858. 53 
South Carolina, western 
district.. ---.------------- 1923 74 11, 610. 00 547 | 402 | 176, 661. 01 
1924 41 11, 210. 00 501 | 349 | 158, 752. 89 
1925 44 4, 977. 40 556 | 412 | 206, 993. 85 
South Dakota............-- 1923 A i [ene anaes 174 | 143 | 53,418. 74 
1924 22 6, 088. 81 163 | 129 | 16,819.30 
1925 46 J- 251 | 168 | 22,700. 00 
Tennessee, eastern district __| 1923 65 5, 116. 82 549 | 408 | 61,857.45 
1924 237 21, 720. 93 725 | 577 | 83,150. 87 
1925 306 46,116.34 | 1,392 |1, 158 | 158, 186. 44 
Tennessee, middle district..| 1923 40 28, 152. 61 682 | 404 | 57, 636.99 
1924 90 | 659, 739. 92 1, 134 859 80, 149. 32 
1925 183 | 10,699.66] 1,295 | 979 | 72,133.30 
Tennessee, western district | 1923 66 19, 764. 88 607 | 458 | 102, 169. 76 
1924 94 28, 371. 19 471 | 332 | 97,748.91 
1925 94 26, 832. 06 590 | 374] 90,156. 90 
Texas, northern district... | 1923 55 2,600.00 | 1,224 |} 662 | 177, 899. 21 
1924 102 54, 718. 59 820 | 549 ; 281, 887.05 
1925 IH 8, 589. 30 852 | 530 | 70,497.16 
- Texas, eastern district ......| 1923 75 15, 949. 40 658 | 569 | 49, 402. 11 
1924 140 11, 775. 94 671 | 503 | 61,272.12 
1925 75 9, 718. 12 452 | 341 | 45,238.79 
Texas, southern district....| 1923 153 | 534, 558. 37 833 | 694 | 122, 172. 84 
1924 139 70, 555. 97 533 | 425 | 193, 218. 
1925 117 36, 095. 42 635 | 495 | 117, 818. 61 
Texas, western district -....| 1923 237 83, 222.00 | 1,873 |1,573 | 189, 794. 00 
1924 194 53, 258.39 | 1,512 {1,314 | 176, 333. 00 
1925 177 | 32,693.59} 1,810 |1,500 | 143, 921. 00 
MCA e. choses Sceeeeroncss 1923 17 152. 00 446 | 186 | 21,645.51 
1924 44 309. 79 213 | 144] 11,715.01 
1925 43 5, 717. 64 320 | 117 8, 070. 00 
Vermont....-------2------- 1923 6 309. 00 99| 82| 11,021.00 
1924 11 20, €00. 00 217 | 155] 29, 161.13 
1925 46 34. 30 342 | 238 | 45,176.10 
Virginia, eastern district - .-.| 1923 273 | 408, 001. 00 666 | 448 | 18, 792.00 
1924 221 59, 768. 00 537 | 363 | 62,(69.00 
1925 153 | 135, 240. 00 543 | 439 | 15, 126.00 
Virginia, western district._., 1923 238 12, 393. 04 310 | _195 | 30, 817. 62 
1924 159 16, 327. 75 271 | 182 | 34, 695.61 
1925 166 6, 138. 53 217 146 | 25, 391. 23 
, Washington, eastern dis- 
PICU sect os ssassn 1923 40 8, 851. 42 180 | 141 | 31,171.40 
1924 27 1, 437. 31 292 | 231 | 42,825.00 
1925 44 10, 099. 76 223 | 180 23, 426.00 
Washington, western dis- ‘ 
trict cisnsnccueaseeseccess 1923 159 | 23, 677. 33 704 | 520 | 103, 207. 01 
1924 234 64, 370. 93 762 | 607 | 127, 816. 88 
1925 286 | 547, 585. 58 735 | 565 | 178, 923. 57 
West Virginia, northern 
districts. siasii ocenu 1923 21 3, 049. 59 511 į 417 | 109, 786. 26 
1924 > 24 1, 632. 00 551 | 373 | 99,135.01 
1925 43 3, 319. 17 570 | 489 | 76, 797. 55 
West Virginia, southern 
district... 2.a- 1923 86 58, 249. 61 | 1,253 | 960 | 110, 838. 24 
1924 134 35, 724. 67 | 1,443 |1, 059 | 164, 657. 76 
1925 181 | 52,873.57 | 1,611 |1, 277 | 56, 228. 84 
Wisconşin, eastern district_| 1923 36 58, 998. 80 92 66 | 18, 950. 00 
924 33 256. 74 163 | 118 | 39,360. 00 
1925 44 1, 947. 95 245 | 150 | 80, 545.00 
Wisconsin, western district.| 1923 44 217. 70 226 86 | 19,698.91 
1924 28 700. 00 197 | 149} 28,111.00 
1925 E S E 148 | 103 | 21,963. 00 
Wyoming-.-.-------------- 1923 11 6, 458. 95 309 | 253| 40,171.85 
1924 28 7, 003. 70 237 | 152 | 26, 280.00 
1925 29 10, 389. 67 375 | 203 | 40,370. 00 


The increase in the work is shown by the above figures. In 
1909 12 civil cases to which the United States was a party 
were disposed of, and this character of cases increased to 322 
in 1926. In 1909 the sum of $3,153.23 was adjudged to the 
United States in civil suits to which the United States was a 
party, and in 1926 the sum of $23,267.62 was adjudged to the 
United States in such cases. In 1909, 397 criminal cases to 
which the United States was a party were disposed of, and in 
1926, 3,045 such cases were disposed of. In 1909 there were 71 
convictions in criminal cases and in 1926 there were 2,259 
convictions in such cases. In 1909 the amount of fines in 
criminal cases was $33,045, and 1926 these fines amounted to 
$249,289.33. 

The number of civil cases disposed of in the eastern district 
of Kentucky to which the United States was not a party, 
common-law, equity, and bankruptcy, and the increase in such 
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business are shown by the figures taken from the published 
reports of the Attorney General for the years 1909 to 1925, 
inclusive. These figures are as follows: 

Eastern district of Kentucky 


CIVIL LEASES! 


Number | Number 


of cases | of cases a oe 
menced nated to to which 
to which| which | United 
United | United | States 
States States was not 
was not | was not | a party 
a party | a party 
ay 
OOO eh atts oh ah ie See a a 372 
1) HN RR is da hee pers nn N/a RL A S Ah 384 
OV rd E E E st cccemosn 471 275 575 
MOD eh asa eee tan cya ae ee a 181 169 1252 
MOIS ete ake oee soa ieee cecl evened hans tik ken 307 251 520 
N14 E E E a E ep e 300 340 406 
12) E O SP ee ned en S RR ee 440 378 541 
NOG ae ort tc a uel Wal aes a 364 319 586 
1 Wy Sa ete ee Ca i A I 331 357 560 
MOUS sic teat ect tale eas in ee were ad 128 124 1230 
1S)! E E eee E, 199 189 571 
TOO i ed te joc N esta ea 251 258 564 
7 Et a NOUS e ad a EE 348 258 656 
1922. ape eR NO Pt PRR IR A OCR a MPR EL 452 352 617 
1923 os uate cae coa cae eee aet ene ea 521 387 751 
VE Fo nea sci A wines tite a 521 463 709 
1D os sac eu ee daancestae ck Gudea cite cae: 641 570 wl 


1 No bankruptcy cases are shown in the Attorney General’s report for 1912 and 1918 


The United States cases and the litigants in civil suits to 
which the United States is not a party are at great expense in 
bringing witnesses, jurors, and parties interested from the Pike- 
ville territory to Catlettsburg court, and the same thing applies 
to Somerset, Pineville, Paintsville, and Hazard, and the counties 
in the vicinity of these cities. 

The railroad connections are such that it takes one day for 
such witnesses to get to Catlettsburg, and should the case be 
tried on the succeeding day, and the witness returns the next 
day, such witness has been away three days. Witnesses are 
paid for the time necessary in traveling to and from court. 
This is placing it at the minimum time. Because of the crowded 
condition of this docket, witnesses are usually required to stay 
at court two or three days or longer in criminal cases. The 
witness fees are 10 cents per mile—5 cents each way—and 
when the witness stays overnight $5 per day, and if such wit- 
ness is not required to stay overnight $2 per day. There is an 
average of four witnesses to each criminal case in the eastern 
district of Kentucky. Each witness from Pikeville and in that 
immediate territory now costs the United States $10.50 mileage 
and (three days, $2 per diem and $3 subsistence) $15 per diem 


and subsistence, making a total cost of $25.50. Four witnesses 


to the case would make the cost $102 in each case for witnesses. 
Approximately 200 cases from this territory each year will 
make this item cost the United States $20,400 per year, and a 
like sum in other territories, amounting to over $100,000. This 
mileage will be saved to the United States if a court is estab- 
lished at the places designated in this bill, and the per diem and 
subsistence, except the $2 on each witness, will be saved in 
nearly every instance, because the witness can return to his 
home without using an extra day to get to court and an addi- 
tional day to get back home. 

A similar cash saving can be shown in civil cases where the 
United States is not a party and where the expenses must be 
borne by the parties to the litigation. 

In equity and bankruptcy matters, and in common-law and 
criminal cases where litigants wish to appear before the court, 
and the court is not in session at Catlettsburg, they must go 
to the official headquarters of the court and the court officials 
at Covington, Ky. When they so appear they are required to 
travel about 255 miles, according to the mileage tables used 
by the United States. This is a great expense and incon- 
venience to the parties. 

Without going into details relative to each court, we quote 


the mileage required for such travel from each place. It is 
as follows: 

Miles 
Paintsville to Catlettsburg, approximately_-_.-_-_..--___--__.~-- 55 
Paintsville to Covington, approximately__.-----_----.--.__-__--- 200 
Pikeville to Catlettsburg_____---~--_----~.-_---~-.~.~~.--.--~-- 105 
Pikeville to Covington=..-—2-.+- 44+. a2 sh aeons 255 
Harlan to London-----=-=--=-====2=--— oe ee eee eee 85 
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liarlan to Covingtonas 6 -secece ese n enol cen s ecelca. 204 
Pineville tọ Londonies oon. econc eect eee eee eee 45 
Pineville to CovingtiNacew Ss. ewe eee ee ee eee 215 
Whitesburg to Jackson-.2o..22554.2424255-45502 2 ee eens 88 
Whitesburg to Covington ..--------------_-----~- eee Cites Meet 253 
Finzard: to Jackson 22 ee osc e eee eee otc eee 45 
llagard: to Covington -sssaaa 210 
Somerset to Texington pc a E ia ce a se pet 80 
Somerset: to:-Covingt0nc.. csc. see eee erase esse ot ees 164 


The above data has been compiled and is submitted with the 
view of showing the tremendous amount of business transacted 
in the United States courts in Kentucky and the necessity of 
the proposed legislation. The location of the counties involved, 
the distances of travel, and expenses incident thereto, show 
that the only practical solution of this question is the creation 
of an additional district, 

The division of the State of Kentucky into three districts as 
proposed in this bill will be a fair division of the State, con- 
sidering the business, number of counties, and population of 
each. 

Creating the district will be a saving to the Government. 

It is fair to assume that there will continue to be as many 
as 3,000 cases per year; that four witnesses will attend for 
the Government. The cost of each witness is estimated at 
$25 in each case; the cost to the Government for four witnesses 
is $100 for each case. For 3,000 cases it- would be one hundred 
times that, or $300,000. A saving to the Government by creat- 
ing the new district and reducing mileage would not be less 
than one-third this sum, or $100,000. On account of the long 
delay between courts, prisoners are confined in jail awaiting 
trial. Of the 3,000 defendants, we assume 1,000 of them go to 
jail to await trial. With courts at six-month intervals, the 
present stay in jail is about four months. With the new dis- 
trict created, the stay in jail will be reduced to approximately 
two months, and the Government would be saved two months’ 
dieting of 1,000 prisoners—the Government pays 75 cents per 
day per man for subsistence of these prisoners, or $750 per day, 
or a total of $45,000 per year saving to the Government. 

Another item is traveling of prisoners to courts for trial. It 
is noted above that the territory in question is an average of 
about 100 miles from present courts, and most of these 1,000 
prisoners, with accompanying Officers, must cover; that aver- 
age distance from various jails, to be brought into court, aver- 
aged at the railroad rate of 3% cents per mile, makes $3.50 
per man one way, or $3,500 per year, and most of them must 
be returned to jail. So that a total estimated saving from 
this source of $5,000 per year seems entirely safe. Plainly this 
saving on travel expenses of witnesses alone will much more 
than balance off the total extra costs of the new district and 
courts in any and every fiscal year. Yet there will be some 
further saving on travel of officers, by shortening long dis- 
tances of travel, of about $8,000 per yeur. 

In addition, the fines and forfeitures, by reason of bringing 
the courts to the immediate localities, will be increased by 
many thousands of dollars, at a conservative estimate $50,000 
per year or more. Because of the locations of the present United 
States commissioners and United States deputy marshals, there 
should- not be any additional costs on account of these offices, 
for the present at least. 

The creation of the new district and courts is a paying 
proposition financially to the Government, assuring a net sav- 
ing to the Government in operating costs of from $50,000 to 

75,000 per year, and no extra appropriation necessary to put 
it into effect immediately. Provision has already been made in 
the Budget for the present district on the present basis of long 
distances to travel, insufficient courts, and so forth, and the net 
result of establishing the new district and courts, so far as 
the Government is concerned, will be to turn a substantial part 
of the present. appropriation back into the Treasury. 

It is also true that civil litigation in the eastern district 
of Kentucky has increased both in volume and importance 
with as great speed as has the criminal side. The point is 
reached that the court strains every effort and every bit of 
his great experience and ability to try to cope with it, but 
this is also done at heavy extra expense, trouble, and time to 
litigants in various ways. It is a very important matter to 
both court and litigants to lighten this heavy burden upon them. 
Particulars of this will not be discussed now, but this situation, 
with others which will be referred to immediately, explains the 
tremendous universal interest in this proposal all over the 
territory comprised in the new district. 

Another factor is to be noted in the criminal trials. From 
500 to 700 of these defendants are shown to be acquitted per 
year. To get their acquittals they must take their witnesses 
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The loug distances involved throws an 
extra heavy burden on them, and they are usually poor men. 
Their cases are the result of mistakes; those men are entitled 
to real consideration at the hands of the Government, and this 
is a strong’ reason why this bill should pass. Whether the 
guilty defendants deserve sympathy or not, the extra heavy 
expense on many of them is a factor to their families where 
they are poor, and most of them are in this section. There are 
no gilded bootleg kings in the mountains of Kentucky, where 
most travel is difficult enough, at best. 


AVERAGES IN NATION 


The records show that, in the fiscal year 1925, there was a 
total of about 38,000 convictions in the United States, of which 
the eastern district of Kentucky, with one judge, contributed 
1,970 or about one-twentieth of the total, as there are about 
100 districts in the United States, and about 150 judges. So; 
the average number of convictions per district is less than +400. 
and the eastern ‘district of Kentucky contributed more than 
five times the average per district in the United States. The 
amount of fines in the United States for the year 1925 was 
$7,680,000 and the eastern district of Kentucky contributed 
$213,750 of that, while the approximate average per district in 
the entire United States was $75,000. During all this time the 
increase and volume of civil litigation has kept well up with 
this tremendous growth of criminal business in the eastern 
district of Kentucky. 


LOCATIONS OF NEW COURTS 


Placing the new courts at Somerset, Pineville, Hazard, Paints- 
ville, and Pikeville is the unanimous conclusion of all who 
study that matter carefully and from a purely practical view- 
point to assure the greatest efficiency and convenience of the 
courts and economy to the Government, and citizens. 

All these towns have concrete paved streets and water, sew- 
age systems. and fire departments excelled by none in the State: 
hotel facilities of the best, and adequate for every need. all of 
which are important incidentals. The county court room and 
facilities are tendered by the fiscal court of these counties for 
holding Federal courts, without charge. 


CAN THERE BE ANY HESITANCY OR RIGHTFUL OPPOSITION TO A MEASURE 


THAT SO EFFECTIVELY FURTHERS THE PRESIDENT’S GREAT POLICY OF 
BCONOMY, BOTH TO THE GOVERNMENT AND LITIGANTS, IN EVERY MA- 
TERIAL WAY? 


An additional judge would not meet the requirements because 
the courts when located at the points mentioned in the bill. 
could not be accommodated by the marshals, clerks, and district , 
attorney, because the district attorney and his assistants oc- 
cupy all their time with work as laid out at present and could 
not attend to the business of the courts at the new courts 
located by this bill. Besides, it would be absolutely impossible 
for the presiding judge to hold 10 additional terms of court 
per year in excess of the 14 terms he now holds. 

The docket is congested in the eastern district of Kentucky. 
If all the criminal cases were tried by a jury that were 
docketed for 1926, numbering 3,045, the jury could try on an 
average of 3 cases per day and 1,015 days would be necessary 
to dispose of one year’s business. If the 322 civil cases on the 
civil docket for 1926, in said district, were tried by a jury, at 
least one day would be consumed in the trial of each case, it 
would require 322 days to try them, making a total number of 
days actually required to try both criminal and civil cases in 
the eastern district of Kentucky for one year, 1,337 days, as- 
suming one could hold court 300 days per year, it would require 
over four years to try the cases actually docketed for 1926, 
which would be an impossibility. And it is fair to assume 
more business will accumulate and longer time will be required 
to dispose of the cases as development continues in that section 
of Kentucky. 


HOW IS THIS CONGESTED CONDITION TAKEN CARE OF NOW? 


With the crowded docket the only hope to keep abreast with 
the work is to compromise cases and enter agreed judgments 
and thus prevent a trial, and this is the course necessary to 
follow in order to prevent a congested docket. This method 
is objectionable because it denies both sides a trial by jury, 
and many a plea of guilty is entered under duress, and the de- 
fendants, on account of poverty and inability to keep their 
Witnesses at court, enters a plea of guilty as a matter of ex- 
pedience, as the cheapest way out, by agreement with the 
district attorney. By this method the Government is forced to 
compromise cases and take fines for less than it should, be- 
cause this is the only method of reaching the cases. 
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I submit that this Government should provide for the trial 
of cases in an orderly, legal way, so that a full hearing may 
be had and the rights of all protected without concession or 
oppression, and the Government, after paying the salaries for 
the new officers, will have something like $30,000 per year to 
its credit if this district is created. 

The tremendous amount of business done, the unusually large 
expense incident thereto, the convenience of litigants, witnesses, 
jurors, attorneys, and parties interested require the establish- 
ment of the proposed additional district. 

Responding tv the resolutions opposing the district, I desire 
to say: 

Boyd County opposes this measure for a selfish reason. All 
Big Sandy counties come out to Boyd County to Federal court 
at Catlettsburg. They spend their money and do their shopping 
while there, and, in fact, Boyd County has subsisted off of the 
Big Sandy people for 50 years, and yet, for fear they will lose 
a few dollars in hotel bills and trade, they oppose this bill, 
which is the dream of the mountain people, regardless of poli- 
tics, and by defeating this measure they will continue to force 
these mountain people to come out to the Ohio River, suffer great 
expense, ill convenience, hardships, and oppressions for the sake 
of a few paltry dollars. 

I insert a clipping from the Pike County News, dated Janu- 
ary 27, 1927, which states the position of the mountain people. 

The Louisville bar, who are opposing this measure as an ally 
of the Courier Journal, which has always oppressed and de- 
spised the people of the mountains of Kentucky on account of 
the political complexion of that section of the State, who have 
filed a brief in opposition, in which they admit the relief is 
needed, but oppose the district and want to substitute for a 
district an additional judge, with one of the Louisville lawyers 
the judge, I presume. This would not give relief. The places of 
holding court as fixed in these bills bringing them closer to the 
people with judges and court officers who are familiar with the 
situation can and will bring the needed relief, and it can be 
had in no other way except to create the new district. 

The clipping is as follows: t 


PIKEVILLE ATTORNEYS ARE MISREPRESENTED—STRENUOUSLY OBJECT TO 
STATEMENT MADE BY LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL REPRESENTATIVE — 
MOUNTAIN PEOPLE UP IN ARMS OVER TREATMENT ACCORDED THEM BY 
PAPER 


There is one community in the great State of Kentucky which stands 
as a unit in an antagonistic feeling toward tbe Louisville Courier- 
Journal in the fight that that newspaper is making and has made 
against the eastern part of the State and which seems to have cul- 
minated in the stand which that journal is taking against the estab- 
lishment of a new Federal court district in Kentucky. That community 
is Pikeville. The people on the street, in the business houses, and in 
the offices ure loud in their condemnation of that paper's attitude in 
this matter, and are not backward in advancing the opinion and belief 
that the Courier-Journal is against anything which will improve con- 
ditions or affairs in the mountain district. 


Pike County lawyers have expressed themselves in no uncertain man- 
ner, as shown by the following communication addressed to the Courier- 
Journal, Messrs. A. F. Childers, W. W. Barrett, and W. A. Daugherty, 
in a letter to the Louisville Herald-Post, make out a strong case 
against the Courier-Journal. A copy of this letter is also herewith pro- 
duced. Never have people been so aroused, and it appears that this 
establishment of a Federal court and the animosity shown by the 
Couricr-Journal is the straw which broke the camel’s back, and that 
the people of eastern Kentucky are ready to make a vigorous fight to 
sec whether or not they have any rights on the face of the earth; 
whether the western part of the State is to exclusively enjoy all modern 
conveniences at the expense of the eastern pagt, while this part must be 
satisfied to travel on muddy trails hardly passable on horseback and 
have any move for betterment in conditions here strenuously fought 
by the Courier-Journal and its friends. 


PIKEVILLE, KY., January 24, 1927. 
The CoURIER-JOURNAL, 
Louisville, Ky. 

GENTLEMEN: On the 22d instant your paper carried an article stat- 
ing in substance that the attorneys of the Pike County bar were 
opposed to the establishment of a new Federal district in Kentucky 
on the grounds that it would deprive this section of the services of 
Judge Cochran, the present judge in the eastern district of the State. 

The undersigned members of our bar in answer to this statement 
would make it known: 

That the people of.the mountains of this State are not dissatisfied 
with the services of Judge Cochran; he has been a faithful and able 
judge, but no doubt there are many others who can serve us equally 
as well. 
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Judge Cochran’s ability as a judge has nothing to do with the ex- 
pense and inconvenience of the people in getting before him. 

The people of this section are unanimous for this measure, and 
their claim is founded upon simple justice. Nothing will suffice but 
the establishment of a new district, and any rumor to the cuntrary 
is against the sentiments of our people. 

W. K. Steele, president Bar Association; W. A. Daugherty, 
attorney; W. W. Barrett, attorney; A. F. Chiders, attor- 
ney; W. W. Reynolds, attorney; W. K. Blliott, attorney, 
Pikeville, Ky.; Frank P. Damron, attorney, Pikeville, Ky. ; 
W. E. Stratton, attorney, Pikeville, Ky.; Roscoe Vanover & 
Sons, attorneys, Pikeville, Ky.; Alex L. Ratliff, attorney, 
Pikeville, Ky.; P. B. Stratton, attorney, Pikeville, Ky. ; 
Zach Justice, attorney, Pikeville, Ky.; J. P. Hobson, jr., 
attorney, Pikeville, Ky.; J. F. Hudson, attorney, Pikeville, 
Ky.; E. B. Stephens, attorney, Pikeville, Ky.; J. A. Runyon, 
attorney, Pikeville, Ky.; J. M. Bolling, attorney, Pikeville, 
Ky.; S. M. Cecil, attorney, Pikeville, Ky.; E. E. Trivette, 
attorney, Pikeville, Ky.; ©. J. Picklesimer, attorney, Pike- 
ville, Ky.; H. Pauley, attorney, Pikeville, Ky.; O. T. ilinton, 
attorney, Pikeville, Ky.; J. R. Johnson, attorney, Pikeville, 
Ky.; J. J. Moore, attorney, Pikeville, Ky.; L. J. May, 
attorney, Pikeville, Ky. 


PIKEVILLE, KY., January 2), 1927. 
To the LOUISVILLE IIERALD-PostT, 
Louisville, Ky. 

We want to know if you can tell us what the Courier-Journal has 
against the people of the mountains of Kentucky. A few years ago-a 
bond issue was proposed and presented to the people for approval, to 
the end that the State, and especially the mountain counties, might 
have a system of public highways. That proposition was fought and 
defeated by the Courier-Journal. Consequently, the development of the 
State, and more particularly the eastern portion thereof, was given a 
setback it will not overcome in the next generation. 

Now, then, we have a bill pending in Congress, establishing a new 
Federal district in eastern Kentucky. Again the Courier-Journal goes 
for miles out of its way to oppose the establishment of this district. 
If it was of any advantage whatever to the Courier-Journal or the 
city of Louisville to defeat this measure, we would accept its opposi- 
tion as a worthy foe and go ahead. But so far as we can see, it is 
moved by no other influence than to see that eastern Kentucky gets 
nothing. It is not a question of whether it will help Louisville, but 
it will hurt the mountains of Kentucky. That is the question of prime 
importance. Why this spirit of vengeance, animosity, and hatred that 
flames up every time the people of the mountains seek to make one 
step forward. But Courier-Journal or no Courier-Journal, the people 
of these hills are coming to the front. The purest Anglo-Saxon blood 
in the New World is here, and the puny arm of the Courier-Journal 
can no longer bar the marclr of progress. Congress can no doubt see 
through smoke screen of misrepresentation and deception played by 
a hostile paper, not for its own convenience but laid as a snare at the 
feet of those upon whom it would wreak vengeance. 

We can not believe that the attitude taken by this paper toward 
this section of the State is representative of the city at large. Un- 
doubtedly there are a great many good people in so large a city that 
are willing that righteousness should prevail; that in all parts of the 
State her citizens should have an equal chance before the law. 

On the 22d instant the Courier-Journal carried a statement in refer- 
ence to this proposed bill, which in effect said that we lawyers of the 
Pike County bar were opposed to any change that would deprive us of 
the service of Judge Cochran. We have no fault to find with Judge 
Cochran. We are not looking for a better judge, but what we want is 
a chance to get before the court. It matters not how able the court 
may be, if one can not get before him there might as well be no court. 
Down in the Blue Grass there is not a place in the State in which a 
litigant can not reach a Federal court in an hour or two. From 
Pikeville it takes two days to appear at the nearest Federal court and 
return, And that at an expense of not less than $25. This bill pro- 
poses a court for Pikeville, Paintsville, Hazard, Pineville, and Summer- 
set. It would not be necessary, as the Couricr-Journal would infer, to 
cross high mountains, through the wilderness, traversing sheep paths, 
to reach the courthouse. But the court would be in easy reach of all. 

We address this to you, hoping that you will sce the justice of our 
cause and be moved by your passion for a square deal to see that we 
are not imposed upon by a hostile paper. 

A. F. CHILDERS. 
W. W. BARRETT. 
W. A. DAUGHERTY, 


URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 
Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the Clerk report the 
first amendment in disagreement. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first amendment 
in disagreement. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
Page 4, after line 23, insert: 
“ OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


“The action taken by the Secretary of Agriculture in using not exceed- 
ing $253,000 of the unexpended balance of the appropriation of $3,500,- 
000 contained in the second deficiency appropriation act, fiscal year 
1924, approved December 5, 1924 (43 Stats. p. 682), for the eradication 
of foot-and-mouth and other contagious diseases of animals, for the 
purpose of making loans, under rules and regulations of the Secretary, 
to owners of crops and livestock damaged or destroyed by hurricanes 
in the State of Florida during September, 1926, and for traveling and 
other expenses incurred incidental thereto, is hereby approved and 
credit for funds so disbursed shall be allowed in the settlement of the 
accounts of the disbursing officers of the Department of Agriculture: 
Provided, That a further sum of $12,000 from the same appropriation 
is hereby made available until June 30, 1928, for necessary expenses in 
handling such loans and making collections thercon.” 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield me five 
minutes? 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, I have no doubt that this amend- 
ment will be adopted, but I rise to enter my very earnest pro- 
test against the action which prompted request for ratification 
upon the part of Congress. Congress has several times made 
very liberal appropriations for the eradication of the foot-and- 
mouth disease. As we all know, last summer or fall a great 
hurricane occurred along the coast of Florida. It resulted in 
the loss of much property and the loss of life, and considerable 
suffering. I recall that the Governor of Florida on that occa- 
sion made a statement, which was broadcast throughout the 
country, that he did not even propose to call on the Red Cross 
for relief. He said that Florida would take care of herself. 
However, it seems that, acting under the authority of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Secretary of Agriculture, without 
the slightest authority of law, took from the appropriations 
for the foot-and-mouth disease $253,000 and loaned it to farm- 
ers in Florida for the purpose of buying seed. There was not 
the slightest authority of law for doing that. The money was 
appropriated by Congress for a specific purpose. Merely be- 
cause there was a million or more dollars in that fund did 
not authorize the President of the United States or the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to use that fund for purposes other than 
those provided by Congress. If that sort of practice is to be 
pursued, then Congress may just as well cease its function 
in undertaking to designate where money shall be spent and 
resort to the practice of appropriating a great lump sum of 
$4,000,000,000 or more and leaving it to the executive depart- 
ments to say how it shall be expended. 

This is a Government of law, and all officials, high or low, 
no matter who they may be, should observe the law. [Ap- 
plauze.] I care not who made the order.. It was illegal and 
improper, and yet now after the money has been loaned, after 
this improper and illegal use has been made of the money, Con- 
gress is asked to ratify and approve it. It is because of that 
action that I rise to enter my very earnest protest. 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. I yield. 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. Does not the gentleman realize this 
was an emergency and required action at that time and that 
they could not wait for Congress? 

Mr. BYRNS. Well, I do not know. This unlawful diversion 
of public funds was made two weeks or more after the hurri- 
cane; I can not see that there was an emergency. I know the 
governor of the gentleman's State, according to the newspapers, 
said he was not even going to ask the Red Cross—— 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. The gentleman got that from the 
newspapers. 

Mr. BYRNS. I have not heard that it was contradicted. 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. Other people stated that 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Suppose it was an emergency. Is 
the President of the United States authorized to take out of 
the Treasury money without the consent of Congress and ap- 
propriate it for any purpose he sees fit? 

Mr. BYRNS. By no means; and it is because of his action 
in taking money appropriated for one purpose and utilizing it 
for another that I am making this protest. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BYRNS. May I have five additional minutes? 

Mr. WOOD. I yield the gentleman five additional minutes. 
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Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. I will. 

Mr. BLANTON. And when we approve that we become sim- 
ply rubber stamps? 

Mr. BYRNS. Absolutely. If we permit the Executive of 
this country to determine that funds appropriated for one pur- 
pose shall be utilized for another, then we had just as well 
appropriate the money in a lump sum and permit the Execu- 
tive to use it as he pleases. Now, my friends, I sympathize 
with the people of Florida. I never have objected to an emer- 
gency matter where people were actually suffering, where tents 
and supplies had been granted by the War Department and 
other departments of this Government for the relief of the 
starving and suffering. This money was used to loan money 
to the farmers for the purpose of buying seed. I know there 
have been several precedents, but those precedents were estab- 
lished by Congress, the only department in this Government 
which has a right to appropriate funds. I opposed that at the 
time because I have always questioned very seriously the con- 
stitutional right of Congress to appropriate money for such 
purpose—— 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. And is not the wrongdoing emphasized by 
sticking this kind of a ratification in a deficiency bill in con- 
ference by some other body without coming to the proper com- 
mittee for approval? : 

Mr. BYRNS. Well, it was sent up by the Budget and, of 
course, the Budget acts for the President primarily; and, of 
course, it was necessary to stick it in some bill because the 
Comptroller General of the United States will not pass the 
account, and they can not get credit for the money taken from 
that appropriation unless Congress by formal act approves and 
ratifies it. 

So far as I am concerned I do not believe Congress ought to 
permit this sort of practice. I do not believe Congress should 
be a party to that sort of action. I think we ought to express 
oyr protest against it and let the officials of this Government, 
high or low, understand our opposition to the Executive au- 
thority unlawfully diverting funds for any purpose. I wonder 
what the gentleman from Indiana, who makes this motion, 
would have to say if this was done by anybody else except the 
President of the United States? Suppose some official down 
here in the department had done this. I imagine there is no 
gentleman upon the floor who would have protested more 
strongly than the gentleman from Indiana. The President of 
the United States had absolutely no more authority to do this 
than the Secretary of Agriculture, and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture no more authority to do this than the head of some 
bureau. It is for that reason I am protesting. [Applause.] 

Mr. WEFALD. Was there any other way by which those 
farmers could have been helped? 

Mr. BYRNS. I presume so. Florida could have done just as 
they did in my town, where there was much suffering and people 
driven from their homes on account of the flood, and the people 
of Nashivlle went down in their pockets and raised $85,000 or 
more to relieve the suffering and did not call upon Congress or 
the Government to do it. But I would not object if it had been 
necessary to relieve suffering or save life. But this was not 
the case. It was a loan for the future, not to relieve a present 
emergency—a business proposition, not an act of relief in time of 
an emergency. 

They may tell you that they are going to get the money back. 
But look at the record of the loans made in the Northwest. 
We are carrying an appropriation for $12,000 to provide for an 
office to be established in Florida to collect the money—and good 
jobs for somebody. I predict that when the final records are 
shown it will appear that the Government will not have gotten 
back 50 per cent of it. [Applause.] 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to state to the House 
the facts that led up to the making of this loan of $250,000 
to the flood sufferers in Florida. It is admitted that there was 
no warrant of law for this loan, except the warrant of 
necessity. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. I understand the gentleman to 
admit that there was no authority of law for taking this 
money and loaning it to these people? 

Mr. WOOD. Only the law of necessity and the law of 
humanity. 

I hold in my hand a list of more than 200 prece- 
dents, some of them very similar to this. To some of them I 
will call your attention in order that you may know that there 
is nothing exceptional in this transaction. You will all recall 
that they had a terrible devastating flood in Florida in the 
month of September last. It absolutely destroyed thousands 
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of homes and thousands of farms and left destitute thousands 
of men who were engaged in agriculture and the gardening 
business in that State. An appeal was made to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to see if some temporary relief might not 
be had, because they were in immediate need of seed with 
which to plant their crops in a seasonal time, whereby they 
might have a chance to mature new crops and help themselves 
out of their dilemma. The Department of Agriculture, realiz- 
ing the fact that it had no authority upon which it might base 
its action in making this loan, appealed to the Budget. General 
Lord, representing the Budget, called up the chairman of this 
committee [Mr. MADDEN] over the long-distance phone and 
stated the facts and the necessity existing, as those facts had 
come to him through the Department of Agriculture. The 
chairman of the committee, in sympathy with the people of 
Florida, in sympathy with the desire of the Department of 
Agriculture and the recommendation of the Chief of the Budget, 
gave his assent that it might be done, and stated that he would 
ask for a ratification of the act. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield right 
there? 

Mr. WOOD. I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. Why did not my friend from Illinois [Mr. 
Mappen], the distinguished chairman of the committee, put 
this in his bill when he reported it out of committee? 

Mr. WOOD. I will state the reason why it was not put in. 
It was under consideration at that time, and would have been 
put in but for the fact that two members of the committee 
raised an objection at that time. 

Mr. BLANTON. Because it was subject to a point of order? 

Mr. WOOD. No. That was not the reason. I think the 
gentlemen who served on the committee, Mr. Byrgns and Mr. 
BUCHANAN, will substantiate what I say. It was cut out for 
the reason that the chairman of the committee was confined 
by illness to his room, and it was at the suggestion of Mr. 
Bygns and Mr. BucHANAN that it was cut out at that time. 

Mr. BLANTON. Because it would have been subject to a 
point of order? 

Mr. WOOD. No doubt it would have been subject to a point 
of order. 

After these communications between the Chief of the Budget 
and the Secretary of Agriculture and the chairman of the 
committee this loan was made out of appropriations for the 
eradication of the foot-and-mouth disease. Those destitute 
farmers and gardeners down there, 900 of them in number, were 
the beneficiaries of this loan. All of them have given their 
notes for repayment and such security as they were able to 
give, and we are informed that the security in most cases is 
ample. 

Now, as I say, this is not the first time this thing has hap- 
pened. It has been happening ever since this Government 
commenced. It will continue to happen as long as the law of 
humanity dictates to the consciences of men. 

I want to call your attention to some of the late cases. The 
Secretary of War made a loan of this character directing ex- 
penditures for the repair of damages caused by floods in Arkan- 
sas, and in providing sanitary measures in Pueblo, Colo., 
approved in the second deficiency act of March 20, 1922; also 
the action of the President in directing the use of Army supplies 
for the relief of sufferers from storms and floods at Corpus 
Christi, Tex., also in the second deficiency act approved March 
20, 1922; the action of the United States in directing the issu- 
ance of farming supplies for the relief of sufferers from the 
the Japanese earthquake in 1923, which was approved by 
Congress in 1925. 

Back in 1913. under the Wilson administration, an act was 
passed extending aid through various appropriations, and funds 
appropriated for the improvement of rivers and harbors were 
diverted from that appropriation for the purpose of relieving 
sufferers from floods in Mississippi. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Were those all ratifications after ex- 
penditure? 

Mr. WOOD. Every one of them was a ratification after the 
expenditure. There are many such precedents going back 
to the very beginning of our Government. 

Mr. BYRNS. The gentleman has cited cases where money 
was appropriated or used for the relief of suffering. I stated 
expressly that that had been done. But has the gentleman any 
precedent for the loaning of money to any class of citizens for 
the purpose of supplying seeds and things of that sort, and not 
for the relief of suffering? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. This is for the relief of agriculture it 
should be remembered. 

Mr. WOOD. It strikes me that there is more justification, 
or as much justification in this case as in those I have men- 
tioned and the other precedents I have here. If it had not 
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been that this relief was furnished as it was furnished, those 
men down there would have been without seed, without means 
to have recouped their losses, possibly resulting not only in 
physical suffering but also in financial suffering. 

I can not for the life of me see any difference in principle 
between the cases. This was not done without the utmost 
consideration and cooperation by the Department of Agricul- 
ture and by the Budget and by the chairman of this com- 
mittee. So I say that if we are going to reverse the practice 
of this Congress, which has been pursued ever since this Con- 
gress began, by refusing or objecting to appropriations of this 
character, the time may come when, by reason of some dire 
disaster, another call will be made upon the Government of 
the United States, which has ever lent a willing ear to cries of 
distress and suffering; and if the relief is not granted, per- 
haps those of us who might be instrumental in causing a new 
policy to be adopted would regret the hour when we ever did 
such a thing. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. GARRETT]. [Applause.] 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, the naked ques- 
tion here is that of the exercise arbitrarily of an authority not 
given by law. There have been innumerable cases, as the gen- 
tleman from Indiana has stated, in which the departments have 
strained the timbers of the law in order to relieve human suf- 
fering and protect human life, and when the Congress has been 
called upon either to initiate such an act or to ratify acts per- 
formed when they had been confined to that particular purpose 
the Congress has waived constitutional scruples and legal nice- 
ties and has proceeded to ratify or to initiate when it was in 
session and called upon so to do. But, Mr. Speaker, this propo- 
sition was not one to relieve suffering. What Congress would 
have done had it been in session toward creating a fund to be 
loaned to the farmers of this section for the purchase of seed 
I do not know. Certainly Congress would, in fixing the matter, 
have fixed the terms upon which it should be done, but that 
is not the important thing here. The important thing here is 
that the Congress is called upon to ratify an illegal act [ap- 
plause] done in the name of an emergency, with the doer of it 
himself declaring what was the emergency. Now, what sort of 
a precedent are we fixing here? I sympathize with the suffer- 
ing of this community. I have never at any time during my 
service tried to throw anything in the way of measures pre- 
sented here for the protection of life in times of catastrophes of 
nature, but this goes far beyond any proposition of relief or of 
the protection of human life. This is a proposition which pro- 
foundly touches the elemental functions of government, the mat- 
ter of keeping separate the legislative and the executive branches 
of government. I have often thought we ought to have a gen- 
eral law which in times of flood or other periods of public 
distress as a result of some convulsion of nature, would enable 
the use by the War Department of the facilities at its disposal 
for the protection of life so that Congress might not be called 
upon every time to act. That I would accede to. In the dis- 
charge of the duty of handling military stocks we can well 
afford to place that authority in the hands of the department. 

Deep as is my sympathy, and profoundly as I feel in regard 
to the suffering wrought by nature in our sister State of Flor- 
ida, I can see infinitely more distress for the future in acquies- 
cing in an act whose legality no man can defend and which no 
man now undertakes to defend as legal. 

Ah, if human life had been at stake there and numbers of 
people had been threatened with destruction we might strain 
the point, but when it comes to a purely business transaction 
in the loaning of money for the purpose of purchasing seed I 
can not acquiesce. I do not know whether they could have 
borrowed money anywhere else or not. Whether any of the 
governmental agencies, the intermediate credit banks or the 
Federal land banks, were open to them, and whether they 
approached those avenues I do not know. At any rate all that 
is presented here is that this was a simple business transaction. 
It does not have in it a single element of the protection of 
human life, and I am unwilling to set the precedent of ratify- 
ing that act. [Applause.] 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. DRANE]. 

Mr. DRANE. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
the relief was given in very large part to a community in my 
own congressional district. That community is close to the 
border line between the first congressional district of Florida 
and the fourth congressional district represented by my col- 
league [Mr. Sears]. That money was used to save human life 
from starvation. [Applause.] Diverted from cattle nd given 
to men, That is what it was used for. It was not a business 
transaction. I thank God the President of the United States, 
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who is said to be cold hearted, had a warm enough heart to 


see the situation as it then was. [Applause.] And to give 
the relief which would necessarily come into the mind of any 
man knowing the conditions and having a spark of humanity 
in his breast. 

The town of Moore Haven, which is involved here, was a 

town of about 1,500 people, happy, prosperous, orderly, and 
cosmopolitan; from every section of the United States. They 
only have one means of livelihood and that is to put green 
vegetables on the tables of the United States at times when 
they can not be produced elsewhere. There was a dike around 
a lake there. That lake is approximately 40 miles wide and 
50 miles long. That water had been impounded before that 
dike until it was said to be 19.4 feet above the level of the 
sea. The dike was there for the protection of the farm lands 
and the village behind the dike. The farm lands and the 
village were at a level of about 15 feet above the level of the 
sea, therefore, more than 4 feet below the lake level. There 
came a gale of unprecedented violence and without notice. The 
gale was 100 miles per hour. In a few hours, notwithstanding 
the fact that every man, woman, and some of the children of 
- that community were trying to build up that dike in order to 
‘hold it, the dike broke and within 30 minutes there was not 
a house standing where one stood before; the churches, the 
schools, and even the banks of the community were washed 
away. All of the animals, sheep, pigs, chickens, horses, and 
mules, Were drowned. Hundreds and hundreds of people were 
drowned there. 

I saw men, women, and children come out of that community 
with cloths around their loins to hide their nakedness; they 
stood naked before you, but that is all they had. Everything 
was destroyed. Hope was destroyed. I have seen women cry- 
ing and looking for their children, and often they were told 
their children were dead. They would ask where the body of 
a child was, and they were told it was down in the saw grass 
and the muck. Under those conditions the people of Florida 
opened not only their doors but they opened their pocketbooks 
and they opened their hearts in order to give relief to those 
who suffered and a Christian burial to those who died. I do 
not know “what the Governor of Florida said,” as quoted by 
a distinguished gentleman who preceded me in his remarks, 
and I do not care what he said. I am telling you the God’s 
truth as to conditions as I saw them, and I was there. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Florida 
has expired. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman five addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. DRANE. They had to have a way to live. We sent them 
to their homes, paid their railroad fares to all. parts of the 
United States, those who wanted to get back to the hearth- 
stones from which they came. We did that. We clothed them; 
we fed them; we gave them all the relief we could, and we 
did it out of our own pockets and freely and willingly. The Red 
Cross was not yet ready to function, and it could not. This 
is no reflection upon the Red Cross, but this was an emer- 
gency which had to be met and had to be met at once, and it 
had to be met without regard to law or anything else except 
the law of humanity, and I thank God that the President of 
the United States and that great Cabinet officer under him, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, did what they did; and if it is 
with the last breath in my body, Democrat as I am and parti- 
san Democrat as I am, if you please, I will vote to ratify what 
they have done. I thank you. [Applause.] 

Mr. THATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. SEARS]. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I hesitate to speak on 
this question because I believe the House is going to ratify the 
action of the chairman of the subcommittee in reporting out 
this agreement. 

I dislike to go into a discussion of the recent hurricane be- 
cause I fear I can not add to what my colleague and friend, the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. DRANE] has said. About three 
weeks before this hurricane struck Florida it was my pleasure 
and privilege to attend a convention having for its purpose 
the prevention of fioods. At this convention there were men 
and women from nearly every State in the Union, and as we 
sat around the festive banquet table and chatted we were full 
of life and full of hope. I shall not forget the night, at about 
1 o'clock, when out of my own home town a carload of provi- 
sions and men was sent down to help relieve the suffering and 

' to recover as many as possible of the dead. I shall never for- 
get the happy, bright, spirited minister who sat next to me at 
that banquet and whose life was lost in that disastrous hurri- 
cane. For the dead we can do no good, but for the living we 
can appeal. 
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Mr. Speaker, since being a Member of this House during the 
last 12 years I have voted for millions of dollars for seed for 
foreign countries and no voice was raised in protest. I have 
voted for relief in North Dakota and in other sections of the 
country. My good friend and colleague from Tennessee may 
Say, “Oh, yes; but Congress ratified that.” That is true, Mr. 
Speaker, but Congress was in session. At this time Congress 
was not in session. 

Regardless of what the Governor of Florida may have said 
or may not have said, I believe I owe it to my colleagues and 
to the country to say that after looking over the situation and 
after being flooded with requests I wired President Coolidge 
and Secretary Jardine, appealing to them on behalf of humanity 
to make an appropriation out of some fund to give these people 
the relief they were entitled to, and knowing my colleagues as 
I did, I believed I could speak for them and say that they 
-would ratify whatever action they took. [{Applause.] 

The following telegrams and letters are self-explanatory : 


SEPTEMBER 24, 1926. 
Hon. CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
The President, Washington, D. C.: 

The truck growers in storm area must have prompt assistance in 
way of seed and fertilizer. Federal Farm bank advises loans. Will be 
made in usual way. This will do no good. Thought possibly Agricul- 
tural Department or some other fund could take care of situation until 
Congress convenes, J. S. Rainey is county agent at Miami. Do not 
know name of agent in Moore Haven district. I have voted for many 
relief funds out West and other sections and am satisfied my colleagues 
will do likewise in approving whatever action you take. The citizens 
of Florida in and out of path of destruction are grateful for way 
Nation has and is responding, and the Red Cross and other agencies 
are doing wonderful work. If relief as suggested can be granted, 
wire me. Official business. 

W. J. SEARS, Member of Congress. 
KISSIMMEE, FLA. 
Hon. CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
The President, Washington, D. C.: 

You recall I wired you a few days ago requesting relief for farmers 
and truckers in storm sections in way of seed, etc. I desire to thank 
you for prompt acknowledgment. In yesterday’s papers I note your 
request that Secretary of Agriculture render said aid to the extent 
of $300,000 and your statement that you are satisfied Congress will 
indorse your action. As stated in my other telegram, I am satisfied 
my colleagues will promptly indorse your action as soon as Congress 
convenes. The people of all Florida are deeply grateful for your prompt 
action and the asistance rendered by the Nation and for the wonderful 
work the Red Cross, Salvation Army, and civic bodies are doing. 

W. J. Sears, Membcr of Congress. 


As a Democrat I want to thank the President and Secretary 
of Agriculture for finding some way to give to those people 
this relief. Oh, Mr. Speaker, it is unfortunate that the money 
had to come out of the foot-and-mouth disease appropriation. 
Let us hope that the foot disease has been eradicated, and that 
perhaps the little money that is left may help the mouth 
disease in order that in the future no voice may be raised 
against suffering humanity. [Applause.] 

Oh, Mr. Speaker, I have not forgotten the statement sent 
out by the distinguished and able Governor of Tennessee when 
he said that the hurricane was sent to Florida as a punishment 
of the sins of the people of Florida. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Florida 
has expired. 

Mr. WOOD. 
minutes. 

Mr. BYRNS. Does the gentleman know that the Governor 
of Tennessee made that statement? 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Oh, no more than the gentleman 
from Tennessee knows that the Governor of Florida made the 
statement he referred to. It was in the press. [Laughter and 
applause.] I think after the recent fiood in Tennessee the 
Governor of Tennessee has backed off and denied the state- 
ment. I do not believe the recent flood in Tennessee was sent 
by the hand of God to punish those people. It was just one of 
those unfortunate things that happen. 

Mr. Speaker, we are not here begging, but we are asking 
for that to which we are entitled. I understand why my 
friends technically can argue as they do, but they do not under- 
stand conditions in this great State. Living up in the moun- 
tains of Tennessee where some of the people are cold and where 
they can only plant during a few weeks of the year, they can 
not understand that in Florida you plant your seed in the 
spring or fall, and almost overnight or within a week or two 
we have our fresh vegetables ready to sena up here so that 
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my good friend from Tennessee may enjoy them on his table 
when he goes to his meals, 

We took this matter up, as I recall, with the Federal farm- 
loan banks, but they could not give us any assistance in time 
to be of any relief. We then went to the President; and, as 
my colleague and friend from Florida says, I want to thank 
the President for responding to the telegrams of the Florida 
delegation and giving this relief to us. Let us hope that the 
time may never come when we must let people suffer simply 
because Congress is not in session. 

I resent the implication that the people of Florida have not 
done their part, and I call upon my friends and colleagues 
from California, my friends and colleagues from Oregon, my 
friends and colleagues from other States who went down there 
recently, to vouch for the statement that no State could have 
come out of such a hurricane and such a loss as quickly as did 
the State of Florida. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Florida 
has again expired. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. GREEN]. 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. Mr. Speaker and Members of the 
House, of course it is impossible for me to make a thorough 
discussion of the Florida storm relief loan in the few minutes 
obtainable on this conference report; but I may say that I, 
indeed, hope that my colleagues will be thoughtful enough to 
adopt the report. It is with extreme regret that I see some 
of the most distinguished Members on my own side of the House 
opposing the ratification of the President’s emergency loans to 
the farmers of the hurricane-stricken area of my great State. 
The whole situation and the entire argument against this con- 
ference report is that there was no necessity; but, Mr. 
Speaker, if the distinguished gentlemen from Tennessee [Mr. 
GARRETT and Mr. Byrns] could have been in the lower dis- 
trict of Florida and could have seen those beautiful villages 
laid waste in only a few hours, could have seen human and 
animal life devastated, could have seen residences, dwelling 
houses, crops, fields, trees, shrubbery destroyed and floating 
away on dashing waves, and could have heard the cry there- 
after which went all over the State; in fact, which went 
through the United States; and could have heard the appeal 
for help which was so nobly responded to throughout the 
United States, and if they could have seen those who were so 
weak financially throughout the State of Florida and other 
States contributing almost to their last penny for the relief 
of suffering humanity, I am sure these distinguished gentle- 
men and the others who so loudly applauded their roaring 
speeches would not say that the President of the United States 
erred when he affirmatively answered a request of the Florida 
people for a small loan to the farmers of this district in order 
that they may purchase seeds and other necessities to start 
their crops with. 

This storm came at about the time of planting for fall crops 
and there was no time for delay. I presume these distinguished 
gentlemen opposing the conference report would say “they 
should have waited until the Congress met in December, then 
obtain an appropriation for a loan to purchase seed with”; 
but I am glad that this was not the case, and I am glad also 
to inform you that the farmers of this section bravely and 
courageously turned themselves to their task of rebuilding their 
portion of the devastated section and fruits are awarding their 
task. I read only recently where the farmers were receiving 
$3,600 per car, or $8 per hamper, for snap beans. Had not these 
loans been made, numbers of these farmers could not possibly 
have financed the planting of a fall crop, and I appreciate the 
fact that the United States had a President and Secretary of 
Agriculture who were “big enough” to come to the relief of 
stricken and suffering humanity in the manner above indi- 
cated. [Applause. ] 

Mr. BYRNS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. I will. 

Mr. BYRNS. The gentleman and his colleagues seem to 
place this matter on a different plane. My colleague and I did 
not question the suffering of the people of Florida, nor did we 
make any criticism if it was something done for the relief of 
human suffering; but here weeks afterwards money is diverted 
from one source, not for the relief of suffering, but to make a 
loan. 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. In the eye of many it seems all 
right and proper to appropriate money for the foot-and-mouth 
disease of animals, for the protection of various plants from 
pests and disease; it also seems all right to send money to 
Japan and other grief-stricken areas, then why not ratify this 
loan which was made for the relief of suffering humanity here 
in the midst of our own people? I fear that some are attempt- 
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ing to here try to make a boost in their stock or anti-Florida 
propaganda ; but, Mr. Speaker, this is no time for them to voice 
their opinion in order to satisfy and please anti-Florida knock- 
ers, at a time when we should be courageous and vote to sup- 
port that which was given for the relief of humanity. I am 
proud of the fact that the citizens of the United States, through 
the Red Cross and other agencies, responded so nobly to Flor- 
ida’s appeal; and I am also proud of the fact that our Govern- 
ment was able to make this little loan. [Applause.] Mr. 
Speaker, I love to help the farmer and I appeal to my col- 
leagues who really favor farm relief to ratify this conference 
report. This was not a gift, as some have insinuated, but was 
only a loan; and, in my opinion, the money will be repaid 
to the Federal Treasury. My colleague from the first district 
[Mr. DRaNE] and my colleague from the fourth district [Mr. 
SEARS], in whose districts the storm area lies, have already 
ably discussed the subject, therefore I do not feel that it is 
necessary for me to further discuss the matter; however, I ad- 
monish you that “ours” is a strong Government financially 
and we should not set a precedent which would hobble our 
officials in the future relief of suffering humanity. It is the 
policy of our Government to give relief where relief is needed, 
and to know no section of the country in preference to another 
section of the country, and to know no one State in preference 
to another State, but to recognize “humanity as humanity” 
and “justice as justice.” 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Florida 
has expired. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana to recede and concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 7: Page 7, after line 23, insert the following: 

“ For support and civilization of Indians under the Klamath Agency 
in Oregon, $6,342.53; the Colville Agency in Washington, $44,946 35 ; 
and the Yakima Agency in Washington, $4,000; in all, $55,288.88, to 
be paid from the funds held by the United States in trust for the 
respective tribes, the same being in addition to the tribal funds allowed 
for expenditure at the agencies named by the Interior Department 
appropriation act for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927 (44 Stats., 
p. 475); and credit shall be allowed in the settlement of accounts of 
disbursing officers of the Department of the Interior for emergency 
expenditures already made from tribal funds for suppression of forest 
fires on the Klamath, Colville, and the Yakima Reservations.” 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 8: Page 10, after line 10, insert the fol- 
lowing : 

“ Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be used to 
pay any claim in excess of $50,000 until such claim shall be approved 
by the Comptroller General of the United States in accordance with 
existing law: Provided,” 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
amendment No. 9 be considered together with No. 8. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read amendment No. 9, as follows: 

Page 10, after the word “ Provided,” insert the word “ further.” 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House further 
insist on its disagreements to amendments 8 and 9. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Indiana to further insist on disagreements 8 and 9. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report- the next amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 10: Page 10, line 18, after the word “ each,” 
strike out the balance of the page, and all of page 11 down to and 
including the word “ Commissioner” on line 19. 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House insist on 
its further disagreement to this amendment. 
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Mr. McLEOD. Mr. Speaker, I have a preferential motion. 
I move that the House recede and concur in the Senate amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, if 
you will look at the bill and the Senate amendment you will 
see that it strikes out the provision put in by the House 
whereby we endeavored when a refund was made upon an 
erroneous tax laid on automobile accessories to see that the 
proper person will get the refund. The Supreme Court has 
decided that various articles thought to be automobile acces- 
sories were not subject to a tux. In consequence of that deci- 
sion there is a large amount of money now in the Treasury 
of the United States which belongs to somebody who paid this 
tax. The manufacturers are the only ones that are insisting 
on this provision being stricken out of the bill, and I will tell 
you why they are insisting on it. If it is stricken out they 
will get almost the entire refund. And if the man who paid the 
tax, who was the ultimate consumer, the man who bought the 
automobije and the accessories, ever gets a dollar of it, he will be 
the exception. For illustration, suppose you were going from 
here to San Francisco or to Texas and you broke down. You 
would go to an automobile establishment and buy certain re- 
pairs, certain auxiliaries, that the retailer handles. When the 
manufacturer sold those parts to the retailer he charged him 
with the tax. The retailer, when he sold those things to you 
or to me, charged us with the tax. Under this law, as proposed 
by the Senate, the manufacturer will collect the tax, but how 
will you or I ever get the money that is coming to us? We 
would never get a dollar of it and they know absolutely that 
that is true. In order that the person who paid the tax may 
be reimbursed, we provided in the bill that the manufacturer 
should give a bond to the United States whereby he under- 
takes to pay to the man who is the ultimate consumer the 
amount that is coming to him. 

Failing to do that within six months, he will return that 
money to the Treasury of the Uhited States. There never was 
a fairer proposition in the world. [Applause.] 

Mr. McLEOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. McLEOD. Is it not a fact that the contents of what is 
now being discussed is what is known as the Green amendment, 
and is it not a fact that it is covered in the revenue act of 
1926, section 1120, which reads as follows: 


Src. 1120. In the case of any overpayment or overcollection of any 
tax imposed by Title V or VI, the person making such overpayment 
‘or overcollection may take credit therefor against taxes due upon any 
monthly return, and shall make refund of any excessive amount col- 
lected by him upon proper application by the person entitled thereto. 


Mr. WOOD. Yes; but how will you apply that to this propo- 
sition? It is absolutely impossible. The only way that the 
person who really paid the tax would get it would be to protect 
him as we seek to do in this bill. If any injustice is likely to 
be done to any of these manufacturers who have paid this 
tax, the Ways and Means Committee has proposed, after this 
becomes a law, that they will hear these gentlemen and will 
find a way to protect them. No one will be hurt. Let me call 
attention to a fact which is one of the best arguments in the 
world why this should be a law. One of the gentlemen in 
submitting his objection to this provision which the House 
put into the bill said that the manufacturer should have some 
of this money or a portion of it in order to defray his expenses 
in hunting up the man ultimately entitled to it. [Laughter.] 
There is absolutely no defense that can be given to this pro- 
posed action on the part of the Senate in striking this out. 
Nothing can be said in favor of it except that it will help the 
manufacturer, who will be the only beneficiary, if we do not 
insist upon the language of the bill as it passed the House. 

Mr. WEFALD. How much money is involved in this refund? 

Mr. WOOD. About $29,000,000. 

Mr. McLEOD. The gentleman will. admit that it was in the 
1926 revenue act? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes; but as I said a few minutes ago. that 
provision would not afford protection to the ultimate consumer 
in the matter we are now considering. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield five minutes to me? 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. GARNER]. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I want the House to 
thoroughly understand this matter so that if the final test 
comes between the House and the Senate the Senate will 
understand exactly the viewpoint of the House. I hope this 
provision in the House bill will be sustained by as near a 
unanimous vote of the House as possible. Let me give you a 
little bit of the history of this provision. When the court 
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decided that the automobile parts that were used for other 
purposes did not come within the provision levying a tax upon 
automobile accessories, then these manufacturers made appli- 
cation for a refund. If the law stays as it is the automobile 
manufacturer will get the refund—$29,000,000—according to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop]. I did not know that the 
amount was so large. They will make application and get 
the refund for the taxes they paid on these parts of automobiles 
that they sold. In doing that they will collect money out of 
the Treasury that the people who purchased the accessories from 
them paid. No one ever saw an invoice going out of a manu- 
facturer’s establishment while this tax was in force that did 
not include the tax as a separate item. The attention of the 
Ways and Means Committee was called to that and we thought 
it our duty to consider it. A subcommittee was appointed, of 
which I happen to be a member, to consider how we might 
avoid giving the manufacturer back something to which he 
was not entitled. We called the Treasury officials down here 
and we called in the drafting bureau and prepared this amend- 
ment. What does it do? It says, for instance, to Governor 
Morehead, “ You are the only man who paid this tax and you 
are the only man who ought to get the money back out of the 
Treasury.” Therefore, we provided that in order to get the 
money back from the Treasury which had been paid and which 
we thought ought to be paid in and what Congress intended 
should be paid in at the time we passed the law, though the 
court has decided otherwise, the manufacturers would have to 
give a bond, first, that they would give the money back to 
Governor Morehead and get Governor Morehead’s affidavit 
that he had paid the tax. Of course, we knew—I knew—when 
we inserted that provision that the manufacturer was not going 
to take any further interest in the transaction. As soon as the 
manufacturer knew that he was not going to get it, I knew 
that he would take no further interest in the transaction. That 
would leave the money in the Treasury, where I wanted it to 
stay. That was the effect of this House provision. That is the 
truth about it. One of my friends whom I greatly admire 
who makes laws in another body and of whom I am intensely 
fond, who is intensely interested in this amendment, taking the 
opposite view to mine, said: “ The trouble about it is that it 
is not honest for the Government to withhold from the taxpayer 
something that it collected illegally.” 

“ Well,” I said, “that is true, but it is a great deal more dis- 
honest for Congress to permit him to collect out of the Treasury 
a thing that he did not put in there. [Applause.] And between 
the two honest propositions I will take the latter.” I want to 
do what is right by the American taxpayer, and when we collect 
from him illegally I want to give it back, but I do not want to 
give him an opportunity to get money out of the Treasury 
which he did not pay in. That is exactly what the proposition 
is here. Gentlemen, we no more than got this amendment in 
here than the automobile manufacturers rushed down here with 
their counsel. They invaded me by wholesale, and I told them 
just as I have stated here, and finally I said to the General 
Motors man and his lawyer just what I have told you here. 
He said, “ You have accomplished just what you started out to 
do.” I said, “ Exactly what we wanted to do. We do not 
propose to permit you to take the money and return it to Gov- 
ernor Morehead; we do not trust you to do it.” I do hope that 
the House will stand by the House provisions we have put in 
here by unanimous vote of the Ways and Means Committee. 

Mr. WOOD. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. GREEN]. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, the amendment stricken 
out by the Senate had the unanimous support of the Committee 
on Ways and Means and, as I understand, the unanimous sup- 
port of the Appropriations Committee. It ought not to be 
stricken out under any circumstances whatever. These people 
who have come in here and asked for this money do not come 
with clean hands. They know they are not morally entitled to 
this money, whether any of them are legally entitled to it or 
not. I understand there is some claim made that this amend- 
ment as it is written in some few particular instances may work 
a little hardship, but if that is so a remedy for these people is 
going to be left for them. The Ways and Means Committee 
will open wide the doors of their committee room and hear 
these gentlemen on any fair proposition that they have got to 
submit, and we will take care of it at the next session. If they 
will come before the Committee on Ways and Means and ask 
for a hearing, if their claim is found to be just, we will afford 
at the next session ample remedy for it. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I will. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. That is because, as a matter of fact, this 
present provision is only a limitation upon this single ap- 
propriation 
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Mr. GREEN of Iowa. That is alL 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. And the entire subject will still remain 
for consideration by the legislative committee? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. ‘That is the situation as the gentle- 
man from Illinois has stated. It is a simple limitation upon 
this particular appropriation, and if these gentlemen have 
anything to justify their claim we will be glad to give them a 
hearing. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then, to support the Ways and Means 
Committee we ought to vote down the motion of the gentleman 
from Michigan and vote for the motion of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. That is correct; the gentleman states 
the proposition correctly. We ought to vote down the motion 
to recede and concur and vote in favor of the motion of the 
gentleman from Indiana to insist on the disagreement, and it 
ought to be insisted upon to the very last. One word further 
in reference to the situation. This claim is founded on the 
decision of the Court of Claims made about a year ago. I 
think that decision is totally wrong from one end to the other, 
and an appeal ought to be taken from it if one has not been 
taken. I think the reason these gentlemen are here crowding 
this matter was to get the money out of the very first appro- 
priation bill for fear that decision may be in some way re- 
versed and they will never have a chance to get this money. 
Now, the Ways and Means Committee considered this matter as 
best we could. The Treasury Department says this money 
ought not to be paid, and that these cases have been worked up 
by some employees formerly down in the Treasury Department 
who took advantage of some information they got there to 
work them up. The Treasury Department further says a great 
body of the automobile manufacturers, realizing they have not 
any honest claim, any real moral claim to this money, do not 
make any and are not asking to have this money refunded. 
These few concerns are trying to get this money. Mr. Speaker, 
I insist the House should stand upon the provision in the 
original bill and not recede and concur, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
ee Michigan to recede and concur in the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced the noes 
appeared to have it. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

The House divided ; and there were—ayes 1, noes 187. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the gentleman from Indiana that the House further insist 
on its disagreement to the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a further conference 
with the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks for a 
further conference with the Senate. The Chair appoints the 


following conferees on the part of the House: Mr. Woop, Mr. 


CRAMTON, and Mr. BYENS. 
PISTOLS, REVOLVERS, AND OTHER FIREARMS NONMAILABLE 


Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 4502, with a Senate 
amendment, and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 4502, 
which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 4502) declaring pistols, revolvers, and other firearms 
capable of being concealed on the person nonmailable, and providing 
penalty. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The Senate amendment was read. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Senate 
amendment. 

The Senute amendment was agreed to. 

EMMA E. L. PULLIAM 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to take from the Speakers’ table the bill H. R. 7776 and concur 
in the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill 
7776, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 7776) for the reimbursement of Emma E. L. Pulliam. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The Senate amendment was read. 

The SPEAKER. The qeustion is on agreeing to the Senate 
amendment. 


The Senate amendment was agreed to. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. FUNK. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 16800, 
the District of Columbia appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CHIND- 
BLOM] will please take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolvd itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 16800, the District of Columbia 
appropriation bill, with Mr. CHINDBLOM in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will be in order. The 
House is in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 16800, 
which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 16800) making appropriations for the Government of 
the District of Columbia and other activities chargeable in whole or 
in part against the revenues of such District for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1928, and for other purposes. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk has read to page 64, line 5. 

Mr. FUNK. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
we return to the item on page 41, line 12 and part of line 13, 
reading ‘ eight-room addition and assembly hall to the Morgan 
School, $8,531.” It is my purpose, if I receive unanimous con- 
sent to return to that item, to move that it be stricken out. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Reserving the right to object, will the gentle- 
man please state the ground on which he asks a return to this 
provision? 

Mr. FUNK. If unanimous consent is granted, I would point 
out that we are providing only for the land and nothing for 
the construction. Obviously there is no occasion at this time 
to provide for furniture for such addition. Therefore I expect 
to move to strike out those lines. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FUNK. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out line 12 
and part of line 13 on page 41 reading, “eight-room addition 
and assembly hall to the Morgan School, $8,531.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the motion of the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. FuNK moves to strike out on line 12, after the semicolon, the 
words, ‘‘eight-room addition and assembly hall to the Morgan School, 
$8,531.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the gentleman from Illinois, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. FUNK. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Clerk be authorized to make corrections in the totals. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the Clerk be given authority to make cor- 
rections in the totals anywhere in the bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. f 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Public welfare. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out that 
heading. That is a paragraph by itself. I move to strike out 
line 6. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask for recognition. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman from Texas insists on 
recognition for debate, the Chair doubts that such procedure 
would be in accordance with the custom. The Chair does not 
believe that debate can be had upon a heading. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am just following the custom that has 
been in vogue for 10 years since I have been here. When a 
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Member desires to speak on that which is embraced in the 
heading he moves to strike out the heading. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not desire to set a prece- 
dent for action on a heading unless it is shown that the heading 
is a paragraph within the meaning of the rule. 

Mr. BLANTON. It has been done frequently. The Chair 
will note that line 6 is complete, and also line 7 and lines 8 
and 9 form a paragraph within themselves. 

The CHAIRMAN. It would be the disposition of the Chair 
to hold that lines 6, 7, 8, and 9 are one puragraph. 

Mr. BLANTON. I shall not contend about that. Then let the 
Clerk read the other lines. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read lines 7, 8, and 9. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

BOARD OF PUBLIC WELFARE . 

For personal services in accordance with the classification act of 
1923, $90,460. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out line 6, 
and on the subject of public welfare I want to call the com- 


mittee’s attention to a practice which has been brought to your | 


attention before, both by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Treapway] and myself, on several occasions. I have had 


taken, in order to show the facts as they actually exist, the ! 


photographs which I submit to you, and I would like to have 
you look at them. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. What does the gentleman suggest as a 
means of curing what is admitted to be an unwarranted mo- 
nopoly of the taxicab situation at the Union Station? 

Mr. BLANTON. Make it unlawful for the Terminal Co. to 
sell privileges there. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I am perfectly willing for the 
gentleman to make his speech out of order, but I wish to make 
objection to and a point of order against the construction of the 
rules which the gentleman from Texas would contribute toward 
establishing if permitted to discuss taxicabs under this amend- 
ment to strike out the words “ public welfare.” 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman from Con- 
necticut makes that point of order, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for fivé minutes out of order. 

Mr. TILSON. I have no objection to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed out of order. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is awfully hard sometimes to satisfy the | 
powers that be. Here are the facts as they exist. I have | 
shown you photographs where the Willard Hotel sells space all 
down the block line for money to one particular taxicab mo- 
nopoly, and no other taxicab company can use the space for a 
block. Look at the pictures I submit to you. 

Mr. SIMMONS. How much do they get for that space? 

Mr. BLANTON. 


they got several thousand dollars for it. However, they do sell 


taxi space in public streets for money, and it ought to be | 


stopped. Take the Hotel Washington. Look at the picture 
where it sells to a certain monopolistic taxicab company all 
street space along its curb. Look at the Raleigh Hotel. It is 
the same thing. They sell for money the street space there that 
belongs to the people, and no other taxicab company can come 
there. Look at the pictures of the Union Station. Why, they 
are blocked up there five and six deep and eight and nine long, 
and you can not drive into that station in the first or second 
driveways at all, because they are occupied by the Black & 
White Taxicab Co. Look at the photographs I submit to you. 

The directors of the Second National Bank down here in 
Washington form the Big Five here in Washington, and they 
control several of the big hotels here, and they are making 
money out of this monopolistic taxicab business. They are sell- 
ing street Space for big money. 

Now, I want to submit this to you: The streets up to the very 
curb and sidewalk in front of every hotel in this city belong to 
the people, and the approaches down here to the Union Station 
are charged with a public interest and they belong to the peo- 
ple; yet when a Congressman or a Senator or a humble em- 
ployee of the Government in his little Ford takes his family 
down to that depot he has got to drive in the third driveway 
because the others are taken up by the Black & White monopo- 
listic taxicab company. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What is the gentleman’s remedy for the 
situation ?. 

Mr. BLANTON. My remedy is for you to do just like I pro- 
posed here in this bill last year—put in an amendment asserting 
that the approaches to that depot and the street curbs here be- 


If the gentleman will read the hearings be- | 
fore the Senate committee he will See that one man claimed | 
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long to the people and are charged with a public interest, and 
provide that no hotel company and that no terminal company 
shall sell any of same. 

There is the remedy for it. I put that in a bill here once, 
and it went to the Senate and was promptly stricken out there 
because the taxicab companies and their attorneys and the rep- 
resentatives of this Big Five appeared there and had it stricken 
out. 

Mr. TRHBADWAY. May I remind the gentleman that he has 
not made the picture bad enough as to the situation at the 
depot because there is an officer, not a member of the regular 
police force but an employee of the Union Station, placed there 
to see that you do not get anywhere near the station. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask for two minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the gentleman from 
Texas may proceed for two additional minutes. 

There was ho objection. 

| Mr. BLANTON. I want to submit this to you, my colleagues, 
. that the taxicab companies of Washington charge more than 
| in any comparable city in the United States. Go to Detroit, 
i and you can ride the first half mile there for 20 cents, and 
| here, if you get in taxicabs of either the Black & White Co. or 
the Yellow Taxicab Co. and drive out to 2400 Sixteenth Street, 
they will charge you about $1 for it. 

They charge here about three times as much as they do in 
any other city in the United States comparable with Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield. 

Mr. DOWELL. Is there any authority of law for the hotel 
companies to sell this space? 

Mr. BLANTON. None in the world; and why on earth the 
commissioners permit it I do not understand. There is cer- 
tainly no law for it. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. The commissioners have no right under the 
law to permit this? 

Mr. BLANTON. They have no right in the world, but still 
they permit it and they are going to continue to permit it 
until you direct them otherwise by affirmative law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has again expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. I simply put it up to this committee. If 
: you want to let this monopoly exist here in the Nation’s Capi- 
tal, all right. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

DISTRICT TRAINING SCHOOL 

For personal services in accordance with the classification act of 

1923, $35,000. 


i Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
i word and ask unanimous consent to proceed out of order. 

| The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
| gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, I do this to call to the atten- 
tion of the House and particularly to the attention of the Dis- 
trict Committee, a situation which I think ought to be corrected. 

A young man from my district is here in the District of 
Columbia and has been here for some time. He has been here, 
I think, since the war. He was a marine. He served in France, 
made a splendid record there, and has now made application 
for a position on the police force here in this city. He passed 
all the tests as to qualifications. He is a man of physical 

| strength and has all the qualifications except they found he 
lacked a little bit in height, 

I called up Major Hesse, of the Metropolitan police force, 
and asked him if he could not reconsider this young man’s 
application with a view to letting him go on the police force, 
telling him that he had a splendid record as a marine and that 
he had fought well for his country in France. The young man 
went down there and was reexamined physically and this morn- 
ing I received a letter from Major Hesse which I wish to have 
the Clerk read in my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the Clerk will read. 

There was no Objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

METROPOLITAN POLICE DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., February 3, 1927. 
Hon. E. E. DENISON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Mr. W. B. Lipe called at these headquarters 

| and presented your letter of the 27th of January, and I had him meas- 
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ured by the officer in charge of our identification burcau and ascertained 
that he is 5 feet 754 inches in height in his stocking feet. 

Under the regulations, the minimum height requirement is 5 feet 
8 inches, and we are not permitted under the civil service law to waive 
any qualifications in individual cases. 

I regret that it is impossible to give him favorable consideration at 
this time. 

Very truly yours, Epwin B. HESSE, 
Major and Superintendent. 


Mr. DENISON. I assume Major Hesse was following out 
literally the civil service law, but it seems to me something 
ought to be done to allow the police department here enough 
discretion so they could make an exception now and then in a 
case of this kind, where an ex-soldier only lacks a small fraction 
of an inch in height. If I were in his place I would make such 
an exception if it could be done within the purpose of the law. 
Here is a man who has served his country in time of war. He 
was tall enough and he was good enough to go to France and 
fight for the country. He made a splendid record, but now he is 
not tall enough by three-eighths of an inch to go on the police 
force here. He is 5 feet 756 inches high, only lacking three- 
eighths of an inch of being the required height after they take 
off his clothes and stand him up in his bare feet. If they could 
include the thickness of the soles of his shoes or of the hair 
on his head he would qualify. I think that is too small a matter 
to deprive a former soldier, who has served his country well, 
of the right to serve on the police force of the city of Wash- 
ington. If the civil service law specifies in detail how such 
measurements are to be made, and if the superintendent has no 
discretion at all in administering the law, then I think the law 
ought to be changed. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. We give our former soldiers preference in 
many other matters, and I quite agree with the gentleman that 
there ought to be this exception in favor of ex-soldiers. 

Mr. DENISON. I was going to mention the fact that we 
have made exceptions with respect to various other require- 
ments in favor of the boys who served the country in the 
late war. 

Mr. BLANTON. And they ought to have it, and I think the 
gentleman is right in demanding this for them. 

Mr. MICHENER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. MICHENER. Does the gentleman mean to say he would 
accept this man regardless of the law and regardless of the 
regulations, or does the gentleman mean to say he favors a law 
making such an exception? 

Mr. DENISON. I think if I were in Major Hesse’s position 
in the police department, if a soldier who had made a good 
record for his country in the war and who possessed all the 
other requirements should apply to me for a position on the 
police force, I would accept him if he had the required height 
with a pair of shoes on. 

Mr. MICHENER. Regardless of what the law required? 

Mr. DENISON. I think I would, unless some positive re- 
quirement of the law and not a mere departmental regulation 
require that the measurements be taken with the shoes off. I 
might have to act otherwise. If I did I would then come to the 
proper committee and ask that the law be changed so as to 
allow the police department some discretion in such cases. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


ST. ELIZABETHS HOSPITAL 


For support of indigent insane of the District of Columbia in 
St. Elizabeths Hospital, as provided by law, $1,200,000. 


Mr. ALDRICH. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

Last year the Secretary of the Interior appointed a committee 
of trained experts to investigate the St. Elizabeths Hospital. 
On December 10 the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] 
asked unanimous consent of the House that the report of this 
committee be printed. At that time the gentleman from Texas 
{Mr. BLANTON] objected, stating— 


I have read the report, and before the report was made I predicted to 
our Gibson committee just what this report would be. It is nothing in 
the world but a purposed, premeditated whitewashing, gotten up, in my 
“judgment, at the instance of Doctor White himself, and it is a ridiculous 
proposition to let him have a bunch of men who are in the same situa- 
tion he is come into his department and whitewash him. 


Subsequently Mr. CRAMTON introduced a resolution providing 
for the printing of this report, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Printing, and up until the present time the committee 
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has not reported the resolution, although I understand nu- 
merous Members of the House have requested them to do so. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I will. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman will go to that committee 
he will find that they agreed unanimously not to report it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Then my argument is all the more pertinent. 

Mr. BLANTON, The reason why they have refused was 
because the appointing of said committee was done without the 
authority of law. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I know it was done without the authority 
of law, but as long as we have the information I think the 
Members of the House are entitled to have it printed. We have 
had that committee of very distinguished experts who have gone 
into the matter thoroughly, and I think the Members of the 
House could get a great deal of information out of the report. 

Mr. BLANTON. The Gibson committee was making an in- 
vestigation of the subject, and in addition to that Congress 
passed a joint resolution directing the Comptroller General of 
the United States to go out there during the summer and make 
an exhaustive examination with all the machinery he has and 
make a report back to Congress in December, That was done. 
Right in the face of all that we find the distinguished Secretary 
of the Interior, who used to run an asylum very much like that 
at St. Elizabeths, in Colorado, who was friendly with every one 
of the so-called experts and whom some of us believe were 
appointed for special purposes. Does the gentleman think we 
ought to back up such a violation of law as that? 

Mr. ALDRICH. I think we ought to have the information 
that the committee of experts can furnish; whether it be pub- 
lished in a separate report or included in the Gibson report, I 
do not care. My purpose in rising at this time was to show, in 
brief, the qualifications of the various members of this com- 
mittee who were appointed by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. BLANTON. Has the gentleman ever been out at St. Eliza- 
beths and checked up the foreign names of doctors there with 
whom Doctor White has surrounded himself as his general 
staff? . 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have not, but I am familiar with the 
names of those who made the investigation, and I know one 
personally. I do not want to take up the time of the House 
now, but I am going to ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks on their qualifications. 

Mr. BLANTON. But not to put in the Recorp the report. 

Mr. ALDRICH. No. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Rhode Island asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp, Is 
there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. With the understanding that there will be 
no attempt to put in the report, I shall not object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALDRICH. The investigating committee was composed 
of five of the most eminent psychiatrists in the country, namely, 
Dr. George M. Kline, commissioner of mental diseases in Mas- 
sachusetts and president of the American Psychiatric Associa- 
tion; Dr. H. W. Mitchell, superintendent of Warren State Hos- 
pital, at Warren, Pa., and former president of the American 
Psychiatrie Association; Dr. Owen Copp, consultant for the 
development of the Pennsylvania Hospital and former president 
of the American Psychiatric Association; Dr. W. S. Smith, 
provost at Indiana University, at Indianapolis, Ind., and former 
president of the American Psychiatric Association; and Dr. 
Arthur H. Ruggles, superintendent of Butler Hospital, Provi- 
dence, R. I. I might state that the presidency of the American 
Psychiatric Association is the highest honor that can he be- - 
stowed upon a member of their profession. All of these men 
are of the highest character and integrity and are known 
throughout the world as leaders in their profession. They 
served on the commission without pay and their traveling ex- 
penses were disallowed by the Comptroller General on the 
ground that the Secretary of the Interior did not have author- 
ity to make the appointments. As a result of this ruling the 
Secretary of the Interior paid the traveling expenses out of 
his own pocket. 

It seems to me very unfortunate that a Member of the 
House should question the integrity of men of this character, 
who were performing a patriotic service without compensation 
and who have no opportunity of answering the insinuations 
as to their motives or professional ability. I am personally 
acquainted with Dr. Arthur H. Ruggles and know of the other 
members of the commission by reputation. I know Doctor 
Ruggles to be a man of the very highest standing, both per- 
sonally and professionally. During the war he was ¢ivision 
psychiatrist of the Second Division of the American Expedi- 
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tionary Forces and received a decoration from the French Gov- 
ernment for operating under heavy shellfire. 

His experience with the Army gave him a thorough under- 
standing of the nervous and mental disorders which so many 
of our veterans suffered as a result of the war. Since the war 
he has been connected with the Butler Hespital in Providence, 
one of the leading private hospitals for the cure of mental dis- 
eases in the country, and is now superintendent of that insti- 
tution. Last year he was given a leave of absence from the 
Butler Hospital and became professor of psychiatry at Yale 
University and is still rated as clinical professor of psychiatry 
and mental hygiene at Yale. He is also chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the National Committee for Mental Hygiene 
and acting medical director of the Connecticut Society for 
Mental Hygiene. Last year he received an honorary degree 
from Dartmouth College for his work in mental hygiene. The 
care and treatment of those suffering from mental diseases is a 
highly technical science. Therefore it seems to me that it is 
extremely important that the investigation of an institution of 
the character of St. Elizabeths Hospital should be conducted 
by the very best men we can find who have had practical ex- 
perience in the care of these cases, the gentleman from Texas, 
Mr. BLANTON, to the contrary notwithstanding, and I consider 
that the Members of the House and the country as a whole are 
entitled to have this report printed in order that they may 
know whether or not the hospital under supervision of our 
Federal Government is being properly conducted, and, if it is 
not being conducted properly, where the responsibility for its 
mismanagement rests. I know that Doctor Ruggles and the 
other members of the committee are far above signing their 
names to any “ whitewashing” report, and their sole motive in 
serving on the committee was for the purpose of aiding those 
unfortunates for whose welfare they have devoted their lives. 
I earnestly hope that the Committee on Printing will report 
Mr. CRAMTON’s resolution with a favorable recommendation 
and that it will be speedily acted upon by the House. 

Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Chairman, one word in regard to the sit- 
uation at St. Elizabeths. The gentleman from Texas referred 
to a resolution which passed the House in July calling on the 
Comptroller General for a survey and report on St. Elizabeths 
Hospital. 
a very exhaustive investigation. So far as our inquiry is con- 
cerned, we welcome the information contained in report of the 
experts appointed by the Secretary 9f the Interior and all other 
information that bears upon the situation at St. Elizabeths. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIBSON. Certainly. 

Mr. ALDRICH. Does not the gentleman think it would be 
for the benefit of the House if it had that information? 

Mr. GIBSON. Yes; to our committee and to all the Members 
of the House. We ought to have all the information available 
if this matter is to come up for consideration in any form. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentlemun yield? 

Mr. GIBSON. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I think the best work that the gentleman 
from Vermont could do now, following the splendid work he 
has performed, would be to take some definite, logical, active 
step to remove Doctor White from St. Elizabeths. I think he 
has concluded, as some of the rest of us have, that Doctor 
White is not the proper man to be in charge of that institution, 
with 4,400 men and women incarcerated there and 2,200 of 
whom have never been adjudged insane by any order of court. 
I think the best thing he could do would be to take some step 
to get Doctor White out of there. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. The question was raised a minute ago about print- 
ing a certain report. That report was made by a committee 
of experts appointed by somebody to look into the St. Elizabeths 
situation. The resolution went to the Committee on Printing. 
It asked for the printing of the report, which is a very lengthy 
document, and, if my memory serves me, to make it a House 
document—in any event, to have it printed at the expense of the 
people. The only statement made to us as a reason for that 
is that there was not any law for the commission and there 
was no way to pay for the printing of their report. The Com- 
mittee on Printing have assumed that if Cabinet officers start 
out appointing investigating committees without authority of 
law and then have expensive reports made, it will be a good 
thing to have them pay for the printing of it themselves. We 
do not propose to load up this House with the expense of print- 
ing things that were incurred without authority of law and 
without any warrant whatsoever. That is the reason that has 
not been done. l 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


For pay of troops other than Government employees, to be disbursed 
under the authority and direction of the commanding general, $9,000, 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I do this for the purpose of calling to the attention 
of the committee the appropriation for the National Guard 
of the District of Columbia for $35,550. I talked with the chair- 
man of the subcommittee and I had in mind offering an amend- 
ment increasing the amount appropriated for the National 
Guard by $10,000, but in view of the fact that the chairman of 
the subcommittee having this bill in charge is somewhat 
opposed to inserting items offered on the floor, I have re- 
frained from doing so. Just why the distinguished gentleman 
from Illinois should feel this way I do not know, because I 
think he is meeting with remarkable success in guiding the 
bill through the House. It is a great appropriation bill carry- 
ing $35,000,000. There have only been inserted on the floor of 
the House amendments totaling $35,000,. with the exception 
of the amendment offered by the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. CoLLINS] which was accepted by the committee. I con- 
gratulate the chairman of the subcommittee and the other 
members upon it for the diplomacy, the tact, and the skill with 
which they are getting this measure through the House. As 
one Member of the House I am sincerely sorry that the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Funx] is not going 
to be with us next session. I feel that he has rendered a 
splendid service to the country and to the District of Columbia 
during his membership of the House and I know that I voice 
the opinion of other Members of the House that we are sin- 
cerely sorry he is going to leave us with the conclusion of the 
present session. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. : Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I voice the same sentiment myself and I 
think that is the feeling on both sides of the aisle. That is 
shown I think in this, that while the bill is teeming with 
legislation no gentleman has yet made a single point of order 
against any provision. That is because of the fine feeling that 
the membership have for our friend, Mr. Funx. [Applause.] 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, in reference to the National 
Guard of the District of Columbia, this splendid military organi- 
zation which offered its service to the Government at the time 
of the Spanish-American War as a body, and again at the open- 
ing of the World War offered its services to the Government 
en masse, is to-day without a home. The only meeting place 
and drilling quarters or hall they now have is one of these 
abandoned Government hotels on the Union Station Plaza. 
The members of the National Guard of the District of Columbia 
are forced in all kinds of weather to conduct their drills in the 
open. The officers of the National Guard have time and again 
made an effort to secure an appropriation for an armory, but 
without success. Not only that, but this splendid body of troops 
have been declared by the Attorney General of the United States 
to be a branch of the Federal Military Establishment. The 
commanding general, Gen. Anton Stephan, is appointed by the 
President of the United States and confirmed by the Senate. 
They are in a measure at least a part of the Federal troops. 
Yet the several units of the National Guard have no armory, 
and if this dilapidated building is torn down, these civilian 
troops will be absolutely without a place to meet and drill. 
They receive in the bill only a total appropriation of $35,550. 
I am told by the officers of this splendid military regiment that 
$10,000 for rent for the various companies, white and colored, 
is insufficient. They submitted to the District Commissioners 
a proposal of $20,000 for rent and heat and an authorization to 
enter into contracts for a rental of $20,000 a year for a period of 
five years. That proposal was transmitted to the Bureau of 
the Budget, but was refused by that bureau. They appeared 
before this committee and again asked that their allowance for 
rent be increased and that they be given authority in the bill to 
enter into a contract for a period of five years. The committee 
saw fit to disallow that item. I have refrained from offering 
it on the floor in deference to the wishes of the chairman of the 
subcommittee in the hope that the Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations for the District of Columbia will give consideration 
to this matter and provide more adequate quarters, rented, if 
necessary, until an armory is provided for the National Guard 
of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. FUNK. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the pro 
forma amendment. In order that there may be no misunder- 
standing, your subcommittee has recommended to the House 
every dollar submitted by the Bureau of the Budget. If there 
is a need for an armory for the Militia of the District of Colum- 
bia, meeting that need does not lie within the province of your 
subcommittee. That would necessitate an authorization, and 
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I take it that authorization would have to come from the 
legislative committee on the District of Columbia. 
Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. FUNK. Yes. 
Mr. ZIHLMAN. The authorization for a public building 
does not come from the committee of which I am the chairman. 
Mr. FUNK. It certainly does not come from the committee of 
which I am the chairman. 
Mr. ZIHLMAN. I personally introduced a bill to provide an 
armory for the District of Columbia. I appeared in behalf of 
that bill with the officers of the National Guard before the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. Inasmuch as no 
favorable action has been taken, I am suggesting that there 
should be a sufficient allowance for rental that will enable these 
troops to have a home in the District until such time as a public 
building can be supplied them. 
The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn and the Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


ANACOSTIA RIVER AND FLATS 


For continuing the reclamation and development of Anacostia Park, 
in accordance with the revised plan as set forth in Senate Document 
No. 37, Sixty-eighth Congress, first session, $217,500, of which amount 
$125,000 shall be available for expenditure below Benning Bridge, and 
not more than $92,500 shall be available immediately for the purchase 
of necessary land above Benning Bridge, no part of which shall be 
expended until options have been secured on the entire area of such 
necessary land above Benning Bridge at prices which do not excecd 
in the aggregate $92,500 plus the unobligated balance of funds now 
available for the purchase of such land: Provided, That the purchase 
price of any site or sites acquired hereunder shall not exceed the full 
value assessment last made before purchase thereof plus 25 per cent of 
such assessed value. 


Mr. FUNK. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 77, line 17, strike out the comma following the word 
“ bridge ” and all matter following down to the colon in line 22, 


Mr. FUNK. Mr. Chairman, since the committee wrote and 
marked up the bill we have given further consideration to this 
matter, and we are of the opinion that in the acquirement of 
the necessary land above Bennings Bridge it may be necessary 
to enter into condemnation proceedings; and if the language 
that appears here in the printed bill be enacted into law it 
might. hamper the Army Officers who are acquiring that land. 
I will say we are recommending an appropriation here, together 
with the money on hand, that we think will be sufficient to 
acquire all the land that was contemplated to be purchased 
for this improvement above Bennings Bridge, and I ask that 
the amendment of the committee be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


NATIONAL CAPITAL PARK AND PLANNING COMMISSION 


For each and every purpose requisite for and incident to the work of 
the National Capital Park and Planning Commission as authorized by 
the act entitled “An act providing for a comprehensive development of 
the park and playground system of the National Capital,” approved 
June 6, 1924, as amended, including not to exceed $33,000 for personal 
services in the District of Columbia in accordance with the classifica- 
tion act of 1923, and not to exceed $200 for printing and binding, 
$600,000, to remain available until expended: Provided, That not more 
than $150,000 of this appropriation shall be available for the purchase 
of sites without limitation as to price based on assessed value and that 
the purchase price to be paid for any site out of the remainder of the 
appropriation shall not exceed the full value assessment of such prop- 
erty last made before purchase thereof plus 25 per cent of such assessed 
value. 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. I rise, Mr. Chairman, to make a point of 
order against this paragraph, that it is legislation on an appro- 
priation bill and a repeal of existing law; namely, the National 
Capital Park and Planning Commission act, which I send to 
the Chair for his information for ruling upon the point of 
order which I make. I call attention to the language at the 
bottom of the paragraph, in line 22, where the National Park 
Planning Commission is authorized to employ technical experts 
without regard to the classification act. This bill in repealing 
that law provides they must be employed in accordance with 
the classification act, and I make the point of order that the 
language in line 14, “in accordance with the classification act 
of 1923,” is legislation repealing existing law. 
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Mr. GIBSON. If the gentleman will yield for a suggestion. 
The act to which the gentleman from Maryland refers in con- 
nection with the National Capitol Park Planning Commission 
provides that the commission is authorized to employ the neces- 
Sary personal services, including personal services of the director 
for planning and other expert planners, and so forth. Now, 
the commission is employing about four experts at the present 
time under the provisions of the original bill. I took up this 
matter, I will say to the gentleman, with the attorney for the 
Capital Park Planning Commission prior to this session and 
he made the suggestion that we could take care of the situa- 
tion by adding the precise words which the Bureau of the 
Budget suggested in its report; namely, to use the words which 
the committee used. Those words are “in accordance with 
the classification act of 1923,” and then add these words, “ and 
the act approved April 30, 1926 (54 Stat. L. p. 374),” and I 
have prepared an amendment in accordance with the suggestion 
and I ask the gentleman if that will not take care of the 
situation? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Well, I will say to the gentleman from Ver- 
mont that will probably take care of the situation, but the 
gentleman must realize, after the tumult of yesterday it is not a 
very easy matter to amend an appropriation bill upon the floor ; 
if it is stricken from the bill, if the Chair should hold the point 
to be well taken, the gentleman can offer his amendment then. 
I am trying to protect my rights as a member and chairman 
of the Legislative Committee in raising the point of order that 
this is legislation on an appropriation bill, repeals existing law, 
and does not show upon its face an actual retrenchment of 
expenditures. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will ask the gentleman from 
Maryland whether he has in mind the following provision in 
the act of April 30, 1926, which is an amendment to section 1 
of the act approved June 6, 1924, reading as follows: 


The said commission is hereby authorized to employ the necessary 
personal services, including the personal services of a director of 
planning and other expert city planners, such as engineers, architects, 
and landscape architects. Such technical experts may be employed 
at per diem rates not in excess of those paid for similar services else- 
where, and as may be fixed by the said commission, without regard to 
the provisions of the act of Congress entitled “An act for the classi- 
fication of civilian positions within the District of Columbia and in 
the field services,” approved March 4, 1923, and amendments thereto, 
or any rule or regulation made in pursuance thereof. 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Yes, sir; that is the legislation that I have 
in mind, Mr. Chairman. The further legislation, cited by the 
gentleman from Vermont [Mr. Geson], which the act of April 
30, 1926, amends, I do not have before me. 

The CHAIRMAN. The act of June 6, 1924? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to have a copy of 
that act. In the meantime the Chair would direct the attention 
of the gentleman from Maryland to this question: The language 
in the text of the pending bill appropriates not to exceed $33,000 
for personal services in the District of Columbia in accordance 
with the classification act of 1923. The portion of the act of 
April 30, 1926, read by the Chair, does provide that certain 
technical experts may be employed without regard to the pro- 
visions of the act of Congress Known as the classification act. 
The question is whether Congress may not appropriate for per- 
sonal services other than of those who are designated here as 
technical experts, and whether such employees must not be 
employed in accordance with the classification act. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I quite agree with the Chair, but I call his 
attention to the fact that $33,000 has been appropriated for 
personal services in the District of Columbia in accordance 
with the classification act, which, it seems to me, clearly brings 
these technical experts now employed on a per diem basis 
within the provisions of the classification act. 

The CHAIRMAN. It might prevent the employment of any 
such technical experts at all. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Which is permitted by the act of April 30, 
1926. That is the point I make. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to have the opinion 
of some member of the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I think the position of the 
committee could be briefly stated as this: We are appropriating 
for men employed under the classification act. The law does 
not make it mandatory that we employ these other per diem 
men. We are not appropriating for that purppse. If they can 
be employed under this act, well and good. But the law does 
not compel us to employ other employees outside of the classi- 
fication act, and we are not doing it. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. The employees of this commission that are 
employed in accordance with the provisions of the classification 
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act are, I think, two in number, and this sum total of $33,000 
was not intended to cover their salaries only but was intended 
to give this commission the privilege of employing recognized 
city planners and landscape engineers upon a per diem basis; 
and under the appropriation made during the current fiscal 
year a celebrated firm of engineers has been employed by the 
commission to give per diem services to the commission in an 
advisory and planning capacity, and it is admitted by the 
= member of the committee from Nebraska [Mr. Simmons] that 
this is intended to deprive the commission of those per diem 
services that are permitted under the act of April 30, 1926. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is not what I said. The language of 
the bill is plain. It says, “For employment of men under the 
classification act.” We are not empioying for the purposes set 
out in the bill that the gentleman referred to. The language 
is plain. If they ean bring these men under the language of 
the bill, well and good. If they can not, they can not be paid 
out of this appropriation. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Then the limitation will nullify the exist- 
ing law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will ask the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. ZIHLMAN] if it is not within the power and 
province of the committee and of the Congress to refuse appro- 
priations for a particular purpose and under a particular provi- 
sion of a law? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I recognize the right of the committee and 
of the House to withhold appropriations for any purpose under 
the rules of the House. But I have called the attention of 
the Chairman to the fact that this $33,000, which they make 
available, is not for employees now employed under the provi- 
sions of the classification act but is a limitation for the purpose 
of nullifying and defeating the act of April 30, 1926. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman will concede that if this appro- 
priation is made as provided in the bill this money will be 
expended under the classification act, and hence according to 
law. This paragraph specifically says that not to exceed 
$33,000 shall be expended for personal services in the District 
of Columbia in accordance with the classification act. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. No; I will say to the gentleman from Con- 
necticut, the distinguished majority leader, that the money will 
not be expended for the services required by the Park Com- 
mission, the purpose of the act which provides that four city 
planners should be appointed without pay hy the President of 
the United States, who have been working on this matter 
and who have been in consultation with the President as to 
the development of future plans for the city of Washington. 
They can not be employed under the provisions of the classi- 
fication act. Men of their standing in their profession could 
not and would not accept a position under the provisions of the 
classification act. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘The gentleman’s complaint is that we have 
not appropriated money to hire certain men that the general 
law says might be appropriated for? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. No. My complaint is that by the language 
you have inserted in the bill you destroy the provisions of the 
act of April 30, 1926, creating a national park and planning 
commission and giving them the option and power to employ 
expert engineers and landscape artists on a per diem basis. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And thereby reduce the number of men on 
the pay roll. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. You have reduced the number of men but 
you have carried the same total of appropriation. However, by 
the limitation you have made it impossible to employ per diem 
experts, as provided in the act which you seek to nullify by 
this language. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The Chair 
again calls attention to the language of the act approved April 
30, 1926, reading as follows: 


The said commission is hereby authorized to employ the necessary 
personal services, including the personal services of a director of plan- 
ning and other expert city planners, such as engineers, architects, and 
landscape architects. Such technical experts may be employed at per 
diem rates not in excess of those paid for similar services elsewhere 
and as may be fixed by the said commission without regard to the 
provisions of the act of Congress entitled “An act for the classification 
of civilian positions within the District of Columbia and in the field 
services,” approved March 4, 1923, and amendments thereto, or any 
rule or regulation made in pursuance thereof. 


It seems clear to the Chair that this commission is authorized 
to have two classes of employees, certain employees rendering 
personal services under the general law, subject to the classifi- 
cation act, and certain other employees. designated here as 
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technical experts, who may be employed without regard to the 
classification act. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. May I call the attention of the Chair to the 
first sentence of the paragraph, “for each and every purpose,” 
so that it is impossible under the language of this paragraph to 
employ per diem experts as provided by the Park and Planning 
Commission act, and this limitation does not only apply to the 
employees who are under the classification act of 1923 but to 
each and every employee, and it repeals and nullifies the park 
commission act. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would think that the effect of 
the language is that the commission will be limited to $33,000 
for such personal services as may be employed in the District of 
Columbia in accordance with the classification act of 1923, and 
that there is no specific provision as to the employment of 
experts who are authorized under the act of April 30, 1926. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, it would undoubtedly be in 
order under the act of April 30, 1926, to appropriate for these 
extraordinary employees, but the House is not compelled to 
appropriate for them simply because they are authorized by law. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I concede that point, Mr. Chairman. I con- 
cede the House is not required to appropriate; that this com- 
mittee can withhold its recommendation and the House can 
then take such action as it sees fit. 

‘Mr. TILSON. It will be in order for the gentleman to offer 
an amendment, the appropriation being authorized under the 
act of April 30, 1926, but as the language of this bill now stands 
it undertakes to appropriate for a certain purpose which the 
gentleman concedes is authorized by law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of the opinion that the limi- 
tation of the expenditure of $33,000 relates only to personal 
services in the District of Columbia in accordance with the 
classification act of 1923, and that the committee and the 
House are within their rights in thus limiting the appro- 
priation. If the effect is to withhold an appropriation for any 
other purpose, that is also within the power of the committee 
and of the House. The Chair therefore overrules the point of 
order. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment: Page 
80, line 14, after the word “ Columbia,” strike out the words 
“in accordance with the classification act of 1923.” And on that 
I wish to be heard. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. ZIHLMAN: Page 80, line 14, after the 
word “ Columbia,” strike out the words “in accordance with the classi- 
fication act of 1923.” 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I really think this is a mat- 
ter of some importance, not only to the members of this com- 
mittee but to the future development of the Capital City of 
the Nation. I believe that the act of 1926, amending the 
National Capital Park and Planning Commission act passed 
several years previously, is one of the great forward steps in 
the development of the Capital of this Nation. Under its pro- 
visions the President of the United States has appointed four 
eminent engineers and city planners, one of whom is Frederick 
Law Olmstead, of Brookline, Mass., who worked on the National 
Capital park plan of 1901, known as the McMillan park plan, 
and who has for years been giving his services and talents to 
the proper development of this city without cost to the 
Federal Government, and who was appointed without salary 
as a member of this commission, who has been aided in supple- 
menting his efforts by Mr. J. C. Nichols, one of the large real- 
estate developers of Kansas City and an outstanding man in 
his chosen profession, that of landscape and planning engineer 
and technical expert; Mr. Milton B. Medary, jr., of Philadel- 
phia, one of the most prominent architects of the United 
States, a member of the Fine Arts Commission of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; and Mr. Frederic A. Delano, who has had 
a great deal to do with the wonderful park plan and metro- 
politan area of the city of Chicago, and who was at one 
time the president of the Wabash Railroad Co. These four 
eminent citizens are serving on this commission without pay. 
Aiding them and counseling with them are the Chief of En- 
gineers of the United States Army, the Superintendent of 
Public Parks and Grounds in the District of Columbia, Col. 
U. S. Grant, 3d; the engineer commissioner of the District 
of Columbia, Col. J. Franklin Bell; the head of the For- 
estry Service of the United States, Col. W. B. Greeley; the 
head of the National Park Service of the United States, Mr. 
Stephen A. Mather; and the chairmen of the two legislative 
committees of the House and Senate. In accordance with the 
provisions of the act of 1926 there has been employed on a part- 
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time basis a noted firm of engineers and landscape engineers 
of the city of St. Louis, the members of which firm have come 
here and have acted in an advisory capacity to the commis- 
sion and its personnel, and have laid out a comprehensive plan 
for the future park, parkway, and street development of 
Washington. . 

They have been following the original plans of Major lEn- 
fant and the plan approved by the McMillan Park Commis- 
sion of 1901. I feel that a great deal of the substantial progress 
of the past few years has been due, in part, at least, to their 
wise counsel. 

These experts are being paid, as I have said, upon a part-time 
basis. Mr. Harlan Bartholamew, the head of this firm, is the 
man who drafted the present zoning law of the District of 
Columbia, and is an outstanding man in his line. Their em- 
ployment was made upon the recommendation of the members of 
the commission who receive no salary. Under his supervision 
there is being developed a plan of parkway and park develop- 
ment that is going to make this city within a few years one of 
the most beautiful cities in the world. 

With the limitation, which has been held in order, providing 
that they must be employed under the provisions of the classi- 
fication act of 1923, the committee destroys the usefulness of 
the provisions of existing law. We are asking that we should 
not be compelled to employ only men who can come within the 
provisions of the classification act simply because they can give 
full time to this work. We would then secure the services of 
men who are mere beginners in their line and who know noth- 
ing about the splendid plans that have been developed after 
years of consideration and effort on the part of those who want 
to see Washington a really beautiful city. 

Not a cent will be saved, because the commission is authorized 
to expend just as much under this paragraph of the bill as they 
are authorized to expend under the provisions of the current 
law, and all that is done is to lower the quality of men we se- 
cure without saving a single cent to the Federal Government. 

I feel that the committee in putting in this limitation is en- 
deavoring to destroy the purposes of the act of 1926 providing 
for the Park and Planning Commission, and is putting a restric- 
tion upon the kind of men the commission can employ, without 
saving a single cent, but lowering the quality of work that will 
be done for the Federal Government. I certainly hope this 
language in the bill will be stricken out. 

Mr. FUNK. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment to briefly point out that the only purpose the committee 
had was to safeguard the finances and the treasury of the Dis- 
trict. There is nothing unusual in putting in the words ob- 
jected to, “in accordance with the classification act of 1923.” 

Under that classification act, grade 7 is a special, professional 
grade, the salary of which is fixed at a maximum of $7,500. 
We thought we were following the lines of good business judg- 
` ment to safeguard the appropriation, as other appropriations 
are safeguarded, by applying to it the provisions of the classi- 
fication act. Without some such limitation this commission 
could, although they probably would not, spend the entire 
amount for one firm. 

The committee is in sympathy with the objects of the Capital 
Planning Commission, and when a properly presented applica- 
tion for appropriation comes to us for special services we no 
doubt will be willing to recommend the appropriation of the 
money. 

Mr. TINCHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FUNK. I yield to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. TINCHER. Was the committee familiar with the facts 
as explained by the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. ZIHLMAN]? 

Mr. FUNK. It was not. 

Mr. TINCHER. In view of that explanation and in view of 
the fact that every fair-thinking man interested in the Capital 
must appreciate the fairness of the situation, why does not 
the gentleman agree to the amendment? [Applause.] What is 
the object in not agreeing to the amendment? 

Mr. FUNK. This language was in the bill last year. 

Mr. TINCHER. I understand that, but the gentleman from 
Maryland has made a fair explanation and has explained the 
reason for the law as it now exists. These men the gentleman 
referred to are not going to come in here under the classifica- 
tion act and become Government employees. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FUNK. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. Why could not the gentleman add to the lan- 
guage already in the bill, the language which was in the bill 
last year, “and personal services of temporary per diem em- 
ployees at rates to be fixed by the commission not in excess of 
current rates for similar employment in the vicinity.” This 
would not increase the amount of the appropriation at all. 
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Mr. ZIHLMAN. I would accept that modification if the 
gentleman would offer that as an amendment to my motion, 
because that is all I am trying to accomplish. 

Mr. TILSON. I am reading from the Budget, and as I 
understand it, this is the language that was in the bill last year. 

Mr. FUNK. We will accept that. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
modify my amendment as suggested by the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. TiLson], which is the language of the 
current law. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Maryland may be modified in the man- 
ner indicated and the Clerk will report the modified amendment, 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Modified amendment offered by Mr. ZIHLMAN: Page 80, line 13, after 
the word ‘‘ amended ” strike out ‘including not to exceed $33,000 for 
personal services in the District of Columbia in accordance with the 
classification act of 1923,” and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“And personal services of temporary per diem employees at rates to 
be fixed by the commission, not in excess of current rates for similar 
employment in the vicinity, not to exceed $33,000.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Maryland. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The rates of assessment for laying or constructing water mains and 
service sewers in the District of Columbia under the provisions of the 
act entitled “An act authorizing the laying of water mains and service 
sewers in the District of Columbia, the levying of assessments therefor, 
and for other purposes,” approved April 22, 1904, are hereby increased 
from $1.25 to $2 and $1 to $3, respectively, per linear front foot for 
any water mains and service sewers constructed or laid during the 
fiscal year 1928. 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that no quorum is present. The reason that I make that is that 
there is an item in the bill for the restoration of two items of 
water mains in Anacostia; and if there is going to be any dis- 
cussion, I want Members of the House here. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from New York makes the 
point of no quorum. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
One hundred and ten Members present, a quorum. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise to make a point of 
order against the paragraph on the bottom of page 83, that it 
is legislation on an appropriation bill and repeals existing law. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois desire to 
be heard? 

Mr. FUNK. I concede the point of order. We were attempt- 
ing to protect the taxpayers of the District; but if the gentle-: 
man insists on the point of order, I concede that it is good. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I have made an investigation of this matter. 
This paragraph authorizes an assessment of $6 per running foot 
on sewers, which is 100 per cent more than the cost. It is a 
revenue-producing item and has no place in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is clearly subject to a point of order. 
The Chair sustains the point of order to the paragraph. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For installing water meters on services to private residences and 
business places as may not be required to install meters under exist- 
ing regulations, as may be directed by the commissioners; said meters 
at all times to remain the property of the District of Columbia, $30,000. 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise to ask unanimous con- 
sent that with the concurrence of the chairman of the com- 
mittee to offer a perfecting amendment to the amendment 
adopted on page 80 a few moments ago. I am offering the 
amendment in lieu thereof drafted by the clerk of the com- 
mittee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent to return to page 80, under the heading of 
“ National Park Planning Commission,” for the purpose of offer- 
ing an amendment. Is there objection? 

Mr. TILSON. Let us hear the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the amendment for 
information. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 80, line 15, after the figures “ 1923,” insert “and the act ap- 
proved April 30, 1926, Forty-fourth Statutes at Large, page 374.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that at the present 
state of the record these words are not in the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman’s motion should be to vacate 
the action of the committee and insert the lunguage he wishes 
to put in. 
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Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the action taken amending the paragraph be vacated. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maryland ? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 80, line 15, after the figures ‘ 1928,” insert “and the act ap- 
proved April 30, 1926, Forty-fourth Statutes at Large, page 374.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Maryland. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For replacement of old mains in various locations, on account of 
inadequate size and bad condition of pipe on account of age, and laying 
mains in advance of pavement, $50,000. 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 84, after line 10, insert the following: “For the laying of 
9,000 feet of 12-inch water main in Alabama Avenue SE., from Branch 
Avenue to the District line, $42,800.” 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr, Chairman and colleagues, in legislating 
for the District of Columbia Congress occupies a position of 
peculiar responsibility. It might be said that we occupy a fidu- 
ciary relationship to the people of this District. They have no 
direct representation; they look to us for protection of their 
interests—even to a greater extent than if they were a con- 
stituency to whom we were directly accountable. 

I want it to be distinctly understood that I have no complant 
to make against the genial chairman of the committee or my 
colleagues who have devoted such unremitting and persistent 
attention to the items in the bill. Where I have differed with 
them it has been wholly on matters of judgment, and I do not 
object to their holding a different point of view. 

They have given conscientious and careful study to the items 
of the bill, and at this time I cheerfully extend my compliments 
to the chairman of the committee, who is responsible for the 
cordiality and splendid relationship of all of the members of the 
committee. We may have our little differences, but when we 
have fought our battles we shake hands and forget them. The 
chairman of this committee is a good sport, and I am glad to 
pay him this tribute. 

With regard to this amendment, all I want to do is to restore 
an item which was submitted by the commissioners and ap- 
proved by the Budget—the need of which, in my opinion, is 
imperative. 

THIS ITEM DOES NOT TAKE A SINGLE DOLLAR OUT OF THE FEDERAL OR 
DISTRICT TREASURY 


Why do I take it upon my shoulders, single-handed, to talk 
for the people of this section, to have this water main built? 
In the first place, it was passed upon by the commissioners and 
approved by the Budget. It does not take a single dollar out 
of the Federal revenues, it does not take a single dollar out 
of the District revenues. It comes out of the water fund of the 
D'strict. We have been liberal in the matter of water mains 
in other sections of Washington. Why do we ignore this par- 
ticular section where there are people who have humble homes? 


NINETEEN POLLUTED WELLS 


This is the situation. I shall not argue it. You have it in 
the hearings in front of you the same as I have, and they 
must be your guide. On page 701 of the hearings the following 
colloquy occurred: 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I want to ask Colonel Bell a question as to the mat- 
ter of the condemnation of wells in this vicinity. Has the health 
department issued any orders in that regard? 

Colonel BELL. Many of them. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. What is the purport of those orders? 

Colonel BELL, That they are condemned, that their wells have been 
inspected and examined, and notice served on them that the water 
must not be used. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. What do the residents of that section do? 

Colonel BELL. Sometimes they go to other wells and sometimes they 
go over into Maryland and establish a tap some place and carry water 
from that area. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Ilow many water mains are there on the east side of 
the Anacostia River; that is, in the entire section east of the Anacostia 
River? 

Mr. GARLAND. There are several water mains in this whole area 


through here [indicating on map]; from Congress Heights up to here 
[indicating]. 
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Mr. GRIFFIN. Congress Heights and Bennings have their own mains? 
Mr. GARLAND. Oh, yes. 

Mr. FUNK. Where the density of population is very much greater. 
Mr. GARLAND, In a great many places it is, especially through 


| Anacostia. 


Mr. Funk. What is the average depth of wells that the householders 
have in this section? 

Mr. GARLAND, I can not answer that question. 

Mr. Funx. That is a very important question. On the land I operate 
I will sink a 4-inch well 175 feet deep and provide water for the man 
who operates the land and for his stock, at a cost of three or four 
hundred dollars per well. I think that is a very important factor in 
this matter. If they have only 10-foot shallow wells, of course their 
water is probably contaminated. 


DIG ARTESIAN WELLS OR BUY APPOLINARIS 


In other words, the people of this section, who would not be 
living there if they were overblest with money, are asked to lay 
out from three to four hundred dollars to dig artesian wells. 
In the meantime I suppose my colleague will advise them to 
drink Appolinaris, On page 699 of the hearings this is what 
Colonel Bell, the Commissioner of the District, said: 


Mr. CoLLINS. If this was a private corporation, owned by you, and 
you were engaged in operating it for profit, and these people filed a 
petition with you asking for an extension of the mains out there, would 
you put them down? | 

Mr. GARLAND. That is a hard question to answer. I can not say that 
immediately I would; if I had the funds, however, I would think it 
would be my duty to extend that main. 

Colonel BELL. I doubt whether we would. But we have an obliga- 
tion to the people of the District, when we condemn their wells which 
give them their water supply, to provide a proper water supply if we 
can. It is in the the interest of health and fire protection. 


I was interested, and I got this report on polluting the wells. 
This is a letter from W. C. Fowler, the health officer, to 
Commissioner Bell: 


In compliance with your instructions I have to report that the 
records of the health department show 24 wells located on premises on 
Alabama Avenue SE, between Fifteenth Street and Twenty-fifth Street 
and between Branch Avenue and Southern Avenue SE., such territory 
being included in the proposed lines of extension of water mains. Ana- 
lysis of the samples taken from those wells since May, 1922, show in 
5 instances, on the first analysis, water to be potable and 19 polluted. 
Secondly, after superficial conditions were corrected, two of the wells 
from which the water was found polluted on first examination were 
then found to be potable. <A great majority of the wells referred to, 
however, even after cleaning and doing everything possible to correct 
the surface contamination, were still found to be poiluted. Unfor- 
tunately the records of the health department do not show the depths 
of the respective wells. f 


Mr. Chairman, that is all I have to say on this proposition. 


-The city condemns the wells and then denies the people of this 


section the opportunity to get water by extending an existing 
water main. Remember, the expense of this comes out of the 
water funds of the District. It does not come out of the Fed- 
eral Government. The people pay for it themselves. It may 
be said that they are not able to pay for it now, and we will 
not get it all at once. Oniy 125 houses are affected in this 
section. Perhaps we will not get all of the money back, but if 
we lay these mains, we lay the foundation for the development 
of the section. It will grow up. It means increased revenue, 
it means increased assessments and increased tax revenue. 

Mr. WEFALD. Have all of the rest of the water mains in 
the District been extended in the same manner? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes. I asked the water commissioner on 
that point about the other water mains. The District is full of 
Bennings has them; Anacostia has them; Con- 
gress Heights has, but this section over here is absolutely neg- 
lected. I would not insist upon it except that this terrible 
condition confronts them. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Is this the same section of the city where 
the committee by reducing the quality of the paving over the 
recommendations of the Budget Bureau saved some $75,000 or 
$80,000 ? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Exactly. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. The southeast section. 

THE DISTRICT SHOULD HAVE NO STEPCHILDREN 

Mr. GRIFFIN. We ought not to have any stepchildren in 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. And the gentleman contends that sewers 
and water ought to be extended and made available to all sec- 
tions of the city? 


INEI 


Mr. GRIFFIN. They are prime essentials. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. The principal thing pro- 
vided in the gentleman's proposition is the conservation of the 
health of the families in these 125 houses. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. That is the idea, and, furthermore, fire pro- 
tection. 

Mr. FUNK. My. Chairman, I have no personal interest in 
this matter. The action of your committee was based upon 
the following reasons: Here is an item of $42,000 for the 
purpose of running a 12-inch water main 2 miles to accommo- 
date five or six hundred people. The real purpose of this 
expenditure, as I view it, is to carry the water mains to the 
District line, beyond which is a considerable group of people, 
and after the water main has been constructed and put in, 
then it will follow that our good friends from Maryland will 
ask the privilege of attaching to the 12-inch main so as to 
have practically free water without any investment in a pump- 
ing plant or anything else. I have no interest in it except as 
a business man, but I do not think we should spend $42,000 
on such a proposition, I do not care whose money it is, whether 
the water fund or the taxpayers’ money, which will merely 
accommodate about five or six hundred people. There is a 
mile or a mile and a half of undeveloped territory or farm 
land before you reach this little fringe of houses right on the 
District line. How many Members of this House have a com- 
munity, a district of 500 people who would bond themselves 
for $42,000 for water works. I have fifty or a hundred such 
communities in my district, and I do not know of one which 
would voluntarily vote to bond themselves in the amount of 
$42,000 where the population is only four, five, or six hundred. 
Those are the facts and reasons which control your commit- 
tee. The cost is $5 a foot, and when the District revenues are 
finally reimbursed there will be about 80 cents a running foot. 

Mr. COLLINS. Colonel Bell says that is undivided property 
and that no assessment would be made against the property 
owner. 

Mr. FUNK. I realize we have taken much longer than I 
anticipated, and I do not care to prolong the discussion. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Will the gentleman yield for one question? 

Mr. FUNK. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Will the gentleman cite any instance where 
the citizens of Maryland are using District water by connect- 
ing up; I have not heard of it. 

“Mr. FUNK. I know there was a proposition from Virginia 
to get water across Chain Bridge which was turned down. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will say that Congress authorized that 
at the present session of Congress. 

Mr. FUNK. They did not do it by my vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes 
appeared to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. GRIFFIN) there were—ayes 7, 
noes 36. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 84, preceding the matter in line 11, insert the following: “ For 
the laying of 4,300 feet of a 12-inch water main in Alabama Avenue SE. 
from Fifteenth Street to a point opposite Garfield School, $20,700.” 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman and colleagues, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the amendment for the building of this other 
water main has been ignominiously defeated I will say that I 
am not downhearted. I am going to go through with this 
work because I believe I am right. I am sorry I can not stir 
my colleagues of this House, which is the legislative body, 
and ought to be the protectors of this District, to see the im- 
portance of safeguarding the health of its inhabitants. They 
may be very humble, but they are human beings. Put on your 
thinking caps, think of yourselves; stir up your hearts, animate 
your souls and be a little bit liberal.. 

This amendment I offer to you is for only 4,300 feet of water 
main from Fifteenth Street to Twenty-fifth Street, between 
water mains already in existence. Will you gentlemen look at 
that map and see what it is for? It is the necessary connecting 
link to connect up two existing water mains. That is all it 
does, and at the expense of only a few thousand dollars. Then 
as my friend from Maryland said, we saved $75,000 out of this 
District by cutting down their item for paving. Now let us 
warm up a little and give these people at least this much 
needed relief. 

The people in this stretch of territory—4,300 feet—are in a 
bad way. It is rather ungenerous to ask them to walk 2,000 
feet—over a third of a mile—to the nearest hydrant. 
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Mr. FUNK. Mr. Chairnran, I rise in opposition to say one 
word. This proposition is on all fours with the other, except 
these people do have water and both schools referred to have 
water in the school buildings. I am opposed to the amendment. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield at 
that point? 

Mr. FUNK. Yes. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Where do they get their water from? From 
the end; and they have got to walk up to the end, 2,000 feet, in 
each case. 

Mr. FUNK. There is a hydrant right there. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. The people there have to walk 2,000 feet. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. GRIFFIN]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced ihat 
the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York calls for 
a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 4, noes 47. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For the laying of approximately 21,000 feet of 48-inch Water main 
from the intersection of Nebraska and Wisconsin Avenues to Georgia 
Avenue and Military Road, and for an addition to Reno Reservoir, 
$700,000, to be available immediately, of which amount $363,500 shall 
be paid from the revenues of the water department and $336,500 from 
the revenues of the District of Columbia. 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. l 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. TREADWAY. And ask unanimous consent to proceed 
for five minutes out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes out of order. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, in this morning’s mail I 
received a letter from a publication called the National Tribune, 
printed in Washington, finding fault that Members of Congress 
are not printing in the Recorp their letters advertising them- 
selves in connection with pension matters. I have been looking 
into this matter a little, because I have received letters from 
some elderly pensioners saying that every little while they 
receive a communication from the National Tribune asking 
them for a subscription. 

I sent a post-office inspector a short time ago to one of these 
widow ladies, an elderly woman unable to write very distinctly 
and probably with a mind not as keen as those possessed by 
Members of Congress. She thought that every time a letter 
like that came, in order to do anything toward future pensions, 
she should pay money to this organization—a grossly erroneous 
impression, or a representation that carried a wrong impression 
to this lady. By the way, the lady writes me that she has 
$30 in bank, of which she sent $8 to this publication down 
town. 

The post-office inspector found that on the last wrapper of 
the National Tribune it appeared that her subscription had 
been paid to 1933! The chances are that this elderly lady 
will be dead and buried before that time expires and that the 
National Tribune will be that much the gainer. 

I find further that our former highly respected Member from 
Illinois, Mr. Fuller, now deceased, in the last speech he made 
in this House referred to this abuse on the part of the National 
Tribune on the susceptibility of widows and soldiers of the 
Civil War. He called the National Tribune and its editors 
pretty plain names in his speech of April 6, 1926. 

I know of no better way to convince these poor women that 
they are being deceived by this publication than to bring it to 
the attention of the Members of the House in this manner. 
There is no use in writing to the National Tribune to stop 
this method of solicitation, which has been going on for a 
number of years. The only thing we can do is to make it 
known that these widows and soldiers of the Civil War should 
not consider the National Tribune as their Bible. They ought, 
as this widow did when she appealed to me, to find out why 
these sums of money are being demanded almost monthly by a 
publication which does them no good, and which does the cause 
for which this publication pretends to be striving undue harm. 

I hope my colleagues will answer letters similar to the one 
I have received in the way they ought to be answered. I am 
going to do it, and I ask the rest of you to help me. We ought 
to call attention to this publication in such a ‘way that it can 
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their purses for private gain. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Is there any indication of a purpose to 
use the mails to defraud? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. That is why I wrote to the Post 
Office Department. I am afraid that they are just smart 
enough not to come within the provisions of the law. But I 
certainly shall refer such letters to the department. I hope 
the Members will do all they can to inform their constituents 
of the method of the National Tribune, and that they neither 
need to send subscriptions or pay dues to this publication to 
secure their pensions from the Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


That any person enyployed under any of the provisions of this act 
who has been employed for 10 consecutive months or more shall not be 
denied the leave of absence with pay for which the law provides. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, a message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its 
principal clerk, announced that the Senate insists upon its 
amendments to the bill (H. R. 15547) entitled “An act to 
authorize appropriations for construction at military posts, and 
for other purposes,” disagreed to by the House of Representa- 
tives, and agrees to the conference asked by the House on the 
disagreeing votes of the {wo Houses thereon, and had appointed 
as conferees on the part of the Senate, Mr. WADSWORTH, Mr. 
Reep of Pennsylvania, Mr. BincHamM, Mr. FLETCHER, and Mr. 
SHEPPARD. , 

The message also announced that the Senate insists upon its 
amendment to the bill (H. R. 10728) entitled “An act authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of War to convey to the Association Siervas 
de Maria, San Juan, Porto Rico, certain property in the city: of 
San Juan, Porto Rico, disagreed to by the House of Representa- 
tives, and agrees to the conference asked by the House on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon and had appointed 
as conferees on the part of the Senate, Mr. WADSWORTH, Mr. 
REED of Pennsylvania, Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. FLETCHER, and Mr. 
SHEPPARD. g 

The message also announced that the Senate insists upon its 
amendment to the bill (H. R. 11615) entitled “An act providing 
for the cession to the State of Virginia of sovereignty over a 
tract of land located at Battery Cove, near Alexandria, Va.,” 
disagreed to by the House of Representatives, and agrees to the 
conference asked by the House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and had appointed as conferees on the part 
of the Senate, Mr. WADSWORTH, Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, and 
Mr. FLETCHER. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 3928), “An act authorizing the designation of an ex-oflicio 
commissioner for Alaska for each of the executive departments 
of the United States, and for other purposes.” 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL 


The committee resumed its session. l 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, many of the Members of this 
House have been good enough to commend the bill brought in 
by our subcommittee of the Appropriations Committee both for 
this and last year, and I want to suggest right here that much 
- of the completeness and thoroughness of these measures are due 
to the splendid chairman of this subcommittee, FRANK H. FUNK. 
He has worked with a conscientious zeal at all times to achieve 
the best results from the tasks of our subcommittee. He has 
striven to give the District adequate appropriations consistent 
with its needs and the public welfare. He has remained pains- 
taking and fair under all conditions and, above all, uniformly 
courteous to all in the progress of our work. His fellow mem- 
bers do not wonder why he has been of such signal help to corn 
growers throughout the land in whose behalf he has labored by 
means of untiring experiments that have brought into being 
better grades of corn. 

We have glimpsed his intelligent insight into vexatious prob- 


lems and learned his efficient manner of meeting worry and ' 


grappling with it. Certain it is that he completes his work with 
our subcommittee adorned with the affection and unstinted 
admiration of every member of it—Republican or Democrat— 
and I wish for him, whether he enter the private pursuits of life 
or again the arena of public office, the unmeasured success that 
a friend wishes for one he feels to be right-thinking, honest, 
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not continue to draw the few dollars of the widows out of | warm-hearted, patriotic, and sincere. 


FEBRUARY 4 


[Applause, the Members 
rising. ] 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, it is a privilege, on behalf 
of other members of the Appropriations Committee, to add just 
a few words to those that have been spoken with reference to 
our beloved colleague, FRANK FUNK. We men who have served 
with him on this subcommittee have learned to love him as one 
man learns to love another in whom he finds by personal ag- 
quaintanceship those true characteristics that go to make up 
sterling American manhood. 

Mr. Funk has brought to the Congress, to the Appropriations 
Committee, and to the service of the District of Columbia a 
great wealth of practical business experience and judgment. 
We have found him in the committee always open-minded, al- 
ways courteous, and always fair. He goes out from the service 
of this committee and of the Congress with the best and most 
sincere wishes of his colleagues on the subcommittee, the main 
Committee on Appropriations, and I am certain, also, with the 
best wishes of the Congress, no matter what task he may take 
upon himself in the years that are to come. Fortunate, indeed, 
are we who have been privileged to serve with him, fortunate, 
too, those whom he has served while here, and fortunate, also, 
will be those who may hereafter secure his services. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman, I want to reserve a point 
of order against the language found in lines 1 and 2 at the top 
of page 89, the lines in question being, “in accordance with 
the regulations of the General Supply Committee or.” I think 
that is clearly legislation but I do not want to press the point 
of order if there is any good reason for the inclusion of that 
language in this section. 

Mr. FUNK. Mr. Chairman, I think I can satisfy the gen- 
tleman. Your subcommittee went into that matter very thor- 
oughly in connection with Mr. Brown, of the Bureau of Eff- 
ciency, and we investigated what the General Supply Com- 
mittee is doing for the Federal Government. 

When the General Supply Committee was first organized and 
established each department, bureau, and division of the Gov- 
ernment wanted to be exempted and excepted from the pro- 
visions of the General Supply Committee act, claiming they 
had special reasons and conditions whereby they could not 
function properly; but as a business man I can not see any 
reason why purchases made on behalf of the District of Colum- 
bia government should not come under the operations of the 
General Supply Committee. Here is a great committee, that 
is familiar with markets and prices, and it establishes sched- 
ules whereby the various departments of the Government may 
make their purchases at agreed contract prices. Now, it is 
just a matter of good business for the District of Columbia to 
make its purchases in that way. 

Mr. KETCHAM. I agree that as an argument that is very 
splendid, but it occurs to me also that in cases where the 
District Commissioners might purchase at a less price, as the 
hearings show they are able to do in connection with at least 
20 items, they ought to be given that privilege, so that this 
language ought to provide that they be given their choice. 
Will the gentleman please cover that point? 

Mr. FUNK. The General Supply Committee, of course, makes 
purchases for the Federal Government amounting to millions 
and tens of millions of dollars. It is fair to assume that in 
buying in great quantities they get the very bedrock and 
bottom price that comes through quantity purchases, and fur- 
thermore, this bill has been drawn and written on the theory 
that this language would not be seriously objected to and that 
the purchases on behalf of the District government would be 
made through the General Supply Committee. It is possible 
that there might be occasional items that the District could 
run around and buy slightly cheaper; but this is good business; 
it coordinates the activities of the District government with 
the Federal Government, and I think it ought to be given a 
trial for at least one year. 

Mr. KETCHAM. The gentleman thinks the language is sub- 
ject to 2 point of order if it were pressed? 

Mr. FUNK. I concede that. 

Mr. KETCHAM. I shall not press it. 

Mr. FUNK. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee <lo 
now rise and report the bill back to the House with the amend- 
ments, with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed 
to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. CHINDBLoM, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
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that committee having had under consideration the bill (TI. R. 
16800) making appropriations for the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and other activities chargeable in whole or 
in part against the revenue of such District for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1928, and for other purposes, had directed him 
to report the sume back to the House with sundry amendments, 
with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and 
that the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. FUNK. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the bill and amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them en grosse. The question 
is cn agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is now on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. FUNK, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. DICKINSON of lowa. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
16863) making appropriations for the legislative branch of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for 
other purposes; and pending that motion, I would like to ask 
unanimous consent that for the present the time be equally 
divided and controlled by the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
TAYLOR] and myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that general debate on the bill be controlled one-half 
by himself and one-half by the gentleman from Colorado. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 16863, the legislative appropriation bill, 
with Mr. TINcHER in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes 
to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Newton]. [Applause.] 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, this coming 
week the House will consider the 1927, or third Haugen bill. 
The first one was considered in 1924. By the fixing of a ratio 
price it fixed a domestic price comparable with the all commodi- 
ties index price. In the 1926 bill the ratio-price scheme was 
abandoned for one which would fix and maintain a domestic 
price on certain basic commodities of which we have more or 
less of an exportable surplus. This domestic price was to equal 
the world price plus the tariff. The 1926 bill was clothed in 
different and to some, what appeared to be, more attractive 
garments. The 1927 bill was drafted with the same basic idea 
as the 1926 bill. It has been changed in some details. For 
example, the tariff yard stick has been eliminated. There is no 
provision for an embargo on importations of basic commodities 
while the control is in operation. In some of its details this 
latest bill is more unsound and unworkable than its predeces- 
sors. In other words, in spite of changes in detail, this bill 
has all of the essential principles of the 1926 Haugen bill and 
is open to the same and probably more objections. 

The 1924 bill had substantial farmer support, but little sup- 
port elsewhere. It was decisively beaten in the House and 
failed even of consideration in the Senate. In 1926, in my 
judgment, there was in my part of the country less of a cry 
from the farmers for this character of legislation than there 
was in 1924. But the ranks of those who did want this legisla- 
tion were swelled by others whose business was being adversely 
and directly affected by the condition of the farmer. I refer to 
farm-land investments, mortgages, and so forth. This bill failed 
of passage in both Houses. 

In 1927, when a good many farmers have ceased to expect 
relief of this kind and are spending little time in asking for it, 
we find the ranks of those who are demanding this sort of legis- 
lation further increased. Among them are those who are in- 
terested in commencing a major political engagement in the 
Nation, which will be staged possibly in about one year from 
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now. With this help the proponents of this legislation hope to 
make better progress in 1927 than they made in 1924 and 1926. 

Mr. Chairman, I opposed this bill in 1924, again in 1926, and 
I am opposed to it to-day. I am opposed to it for I am con- 
vinced that if passed and put into effect that the farmer whom 
it is designed to benefit will not only not profit from it but will 
suffer substantial loss if it is enacted. It is possible that farm 
values might be temporarily stimulated. The ultimate effect, 
however, would be to further depress farm values. In the long 
run all would be detrimentally affected by this legislation, 

Just what does the 1927 Haugen bill do? Its purpose as to 
certain commodities of which it is claimed we have an export- 
able surplus is to raise the domestic price so that it will equal 
the world price plus the tariff. Further details I shall discuss 
later. 

The. occasion for this control and admitted interference with 
the laws of supply and demand is the shrinkage in the pur- 
chasing power of the farmer’s dollar as compared with this pur- 
chasing power prior to the war. In other words, it is claimed 
that a dollar’s worth of farmer products will not purchase as 
much—compared with a dollar’s worth of other commodities— 
as the farmer’s dollar in pre-war times. I want to see a res- 
toration of a normal balance between the price of farm and 
other commodities. I feel, however, that this can not be done 
by the provisions of the Haugen bill. We have been making 
progress in that line. In 1921 the farmer's dollar, as compared, 
with the dollar of nonagricultural commodities, was 51 cents 
below. To date it has been raised so that it is now about 18 
or 20 cents below that figure. This shows a coming together of 
this disparity in prices. This has been due in part to sound 
and helpful legislation. There can be no question but that the 
emergency tariff law of 1921 assisted the farmer materially. 
He was further assisted by the more highly protective pro- 
vision of the Fordney tariff law of 1922. As to wheat and 
butter, he has been even more highly protected by increase in 
the duties on those products through the efforts of the Tariff 
Commission under the flexible conditions of the Fordney 
law. 

It is claimed by some that the farmer buys in a protected 
market and sells in an unprotected market. I deny this. As 
a matter of fact, the farmer enjoys substantial protection upon 
practically everything that he produces. Ninety per cent of 
the products of the farmer are consumed in this country. 
This is his big market. He is protected in the enjoyment of 
that market to the very fullest extent. He has practically no 
competition coming in from abroad. It is infinitesimal when 
compared with the total consumption of his products here. The 
late Senator Knute Nelson said in my presence just prior to 
the final passage of the Fordney bill that the farmers of the 
country had been given practically every duty that they had 
asked for. Those of us who were here during the hearings and 
debate on the Fordney bill know that that statement is abso- 
lutely true. The farmer never had a better friend than Sen- 
ator Knute Nelson. Later on I shall demonstrate how, as to 
wheat, the farmer gets substantial benefit from the protective 
tariff on this commodity. Included among a large number of 
items on the free list are farm machinery, manufactured leather 


-goods, oil, lumber, and so forth. 


Mr. Chairman, this Haugen bill, like its predecessors, is un- 
sound in theory, violates all economic laws, would be found 
unworkable in practice, and do the farmer incalculable harm if 
put into effect. 

As to its economic unsoundness, let me elaborate: This bill 
will stimulate overproduction. That is one of the causes of 
the farmer’s present trouble. All recognize this and the diffi- 
culties in controlling production in an industry so individual- 
istic as that of the farmer. Why will this bill stimulate pro- 
duction? The obvious purpose is to increase the domestic price. 
That is in itself an inducement for the farmer to plant more. 
There is always an increased acreage put to wheat following 
a year of high prices. Prior to 1914 the wheat acreage in this 
country remained fairly stable. At that time the averuge farm 
price per bushel was under $1. In the following five years the 
wheat acreage in this country increased until in 1919 it reached 
76,500,000 acres. When the slump in prices came, acreage was 
decreased, but, following the high prices of 1924, the acreage 
was increased 5,000,000 acres, or 10 per cent. There has been 
an increase in the winter-wheat acreage for this coming crop 
year of 5 per cent, notwithstanding all of the talk that we have 
heard about low prices. 

To-day, while we are producing about as much wheat per 
capita as we did 25 years ago, we are consuming, per capita, 
more than 1 bushel less per annum. The per capita consump- 
tion 25 years ago was 5.47 bushels; in 1925 it had dropped to 
4,26 bushels. This amounts to over 20 per cent and represents 
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a decline in consumption equivalent to 125,000,000 bushels annu- 
ally. It would seem, therefore, that the wheat farmers’ prob- 
lem is more one of declining consumption than the handling of 
exportable surpluses. The same thing is true of cotton. For 
a period of 40 consecutive months the average farm price of 
cotton never fell below 20 cents a pound. Much of the time it 
was higher. Under this stimulus the cotton farmer increased 
his acreage from 30,000,000 in 1921 to 47,653,000 in 1926. Gen- 
tlemen, it is a losing game to chase prices with acreage. That 
is exactly what this bill will do. Surely the proponents of this 
legislation should make provision in the law so that if acreage 
or production is increased following the first year of control, 
that the control shall then cease to operate. 

The bill is also unsound in that it will project the Govern- 
ment into the business of buying, processing, selling, or other- 
wise handling and disposing of these basic commodities. . They 
are necessities of life. The aggregate value of their products 
annually amounts to several billions of dollars. I do not want 
to turn this great business involving the necessities of life to 
be controlled by any governmental agency. The powers given 
to the Federal board under this act are far greater than were 
held by the Food Administration during the World War. Let 
us examine this bill in detail. 

There is created a Federal farm board of 12 members, one 
from each of our Federal land-bank districts. They are ap- 
pointed by the President—one from each district. He must 
select them from a list of three eligibles whose names are sub- 
mitted by a nominating committee of five. Four of the five 
members of this nominating committee are elected by farm or- 
ganizations and cooperatives in the land-bank districts. The 
other is appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture. Members of 
the Federal farm board must be citizens of the United States. 
No other qualification is prescribed in the law. They diaw 
$10,000 annually. It is this board which is given control of these 
basic agricultural commodities. 

The board is authorized to put the control into effect when- 
ever it finds that there is or may be a surplus of a given com- 
modity during the ensuing year (1) above the domestic require- 
ments or (2) a surplus above the orderly marketing. ‘This 
latter term is so flexible as to permit the putting into opera- 
tion of the control whenever the board wants to do so. The 
only restrictions upon the board are that it shall not commence 
or terminate control unless members of the board representing 
districts producing more than 50 per cent of the commodity 
acquiesce therein. There is a further provision that the con- 
trol must be desired by the advisory council for the commodity and 
a substantial number of cooperatives engaged in that commodity. 

The surplus is to be removed, withheld, or otherwise disposed 
of by the board contracting with cooperatives handling the com- 
modity controlled or with associations created by them or with 
persons engaged in processing the commodity. By processing 
is meant the milling of wheat, the ginning of cotton, the crea- 
tion of 1,000 or more of pork products, and so forth. 

Provision is made for the payment by the board of the 
“losses, costs, and charges” of the concern disposing of the 
commodity. The words “remove” and “dispose” may very 
well mean “destroy.” Whether destruction of these basic 
commodities is contemplated I do not know. It would appear 
that the board will have power under the terms and provisions 
of this act to make agreements permitting of this and can 
assume the burden of paying for its being done. 

Public money is to be advanced for the doing of all of this. 
A revolving fund of $250,000,000 is authorized to be paid cut 
of the Treasury in order to commence the financing of opera- 
tions of this governmental control. This sum will not last 
long in operating in any basic commodities. It is to be reim- 
bursed from a fund to be created by the payment of an equali- 
zation fee. This fee is to be fixed by the board. There is no 
appeal from its decision to anyone. Neither is there an appeal 
from its decision in putting the control into effect. The exer- 
cize of their discretion under the terms of the bill is final. 
The equalization fee is to be collected upon every unit of the 
commodity placed under control. The collection is to be made 
upon either the “ sale, processing, or transportation” of such 
unit. For example, upon each bushel of wheat and pound of 
swine, and so forth, the fee will be levied. 

It must be evident that this scheme will project the Govern- 
ment through its agents into the business of buying and selling 
these commodities. It means price fixing by the board, because 
the board must obviously direct the exporter, miller, packer, or 
other processor as to quantities and prices at which they must 
buy and sell. Otherwise the scheme would give the packers, 
millers, and so forth, carte blanche to deal in these commodities 
without restriction as to either price or volume. Bear in mind 
that “losses, costs, and charges” are to be borne by the board 
out of its funds. 
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It must be obvious that to undertake to pay the losses to 
any commercial concern of any portion of its products means 
that this portion will embrace all of the residues upon which 
no profit can be earned in the domestic market. This consti- 
tutes a practical guurantee of unlimited profits in the domestie 
market. Surely neither farmer nor consumer wants this. It 
must follow unless the board regulates purchases and sales, 
in both price and volume, that this will happen. The moment 
the board does do this it is direct price fixing and nothing else. 

Furthermore, if a price is not fixed by the board, there will 
certainly follow in the operation of this control a discrimina- 
tion against those farmers who, through lack of storage facili-. 
ties or shortage of funds, can not hold their wheat for the 
maximum price. He will pay the same equalization fee as his 
more fortunate neighbor. To illustrate. The board estimutes 
a probable surplus and puts the control into effect. This prob- 
able surplus is estimated at 200,000,000 bushels. The total crop. 
is 800,000,000 bushels. The control goes into effect July 1. 
That is the beginning of the crop year. Let us assume that at’ 
that time the world price is $1 per bushel. The domestic 
price is $1.15. By putting the control into effect, the board. 
seeks to advance the domestic price where it will eventually 
equal the world price plus the tariff and freight. If the tariff 
is 42 cents and the freight say 12 cents, the price sought to be 
attained will be $1.54. Through the agencies appointed the 
wheat is bought at the then domestic price of $1.15. The buying 
is continued from time to time until the entire surplus of 
200,000,000 bushels is purchased. The domestic price will then 
reach the world price plus tariff and freight, or $1.54. The. 
first farmer who sold would sell at the then domestic-market 
price of $1.15. The others selling somewhat later would receive . 
amounts in excess of that figure. 

The last purchases would be made at close.to $1.54. It will be 
observed that the first farmer and the last farmer, and all in 
between, will be required to pay the same equalization fee. It 
will also be observed that the first farmer to sell would get 
practically no benefit from the control. He would be selling at 
the then domestic price before continued buying had shoved the 
price up. Notwithstanding this, he would have to pay the sume 
equalization fee as his more fortunate neighbor who did not 
sell until the price had practically reached the top figure. Is 
the first farmer going to be satisfied to have a Government 
agency treat him in this discriminating fashion? Of course 
not. He will not stand for it. Those equally or slightly less 
unfortunate will not stand for it. Complaints will come in. 
Out of it all will come a fixing by the board, in the first in- 
stance, of a price equal to the then world price plus tariff and 
freight and the payment of that prices to each and cvery 
farmer. This, of course, would be price fixing, pure and simple. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is not only economically unsound, but 
it is wholly impractical in operation. There are five basic com- 
modities: Cotton, wheat, corn, rice, and swine. The keystone 
of this legislative arch is the so-called equalization fee. This is 
the one feature that the advocates of this bill have insisted upon. 
They have refused to consider any kind of legislation which 
did not embody this idea. The equalization fee can not be 
applied to cotton. We export 60 per cent of the cotton pro- 
duced in this country. No tariff duty is laid on cotton imports. 
Take corn. We produce two and one-half billion bushels of 
corn annually. The greater percentage of this is consumed on 
the farm. An infinitesimal portion goes into export trade. It 
is practically nil. It is at least doubtful if the equalization 
fee could be successful applied to corn. If put into effect and it 
works, the farmer with a short corn crop and hogs to feed 
should understand that he would pay the bill. Application to 
swine is equally doubtful. Our pork exports of all kinds are 
less than 10 per cent of our gross production. As to rice, we 
import substantially more than we export, and my impression 
is that we import more than we produce. If these facts are 
true, the equalization plan can not operate as to rice. 

But if the Haugen bill will work at all, it will work on 
wheat. The agitation for this legislation commenced three or 
four years ago. We now know just what the market was on 
wheat during that period. We know what the production was 
during those years. The average yearly production of wheat 
in the period July 1, 1923, to July 1, 1926, was just under 
800,000,000 bushels. Of this amount during that period the 
spring wheat farmer produced on an average of 1538.000,000 
bushels annually. His principal market, which is the city of 
Minneapolis, is the greatest primary wheat market in the 
world. His greatest competitor is his neighbor, the Canadian 
wheat farmer. Our best grade of spring wheat is No. 1 dark 
northern. Its comparable grade in Canada is No. 3 Manitoba 
northern. Its primary market is Winnipeg. Canada has pro- 
duced in recent years a crop fluctuating in its total annual 
yield from 250,000,000 bushels to 470,000,000 bushels. In the 


main tha fluctuations have been due to differences in climati¢ 


conditions. Prices as to these markets during this three-year 
period are available. I have had tables prepared showing a 
comparison of the prices of these two comparable grades during 
this three-year period of 157 weeks. They show the average 
weekly high price of No. 1 dark northern at Minneapolis and 
the average weekly high price of No. 3 Manitoba northern at 
Winnipeg. It is possible thereby to make a comparison. The 
basis for my figures is the “ Wheat Studies” gotten out by the 
Food Research Institute of Leland Stanford University. 
reliability can not be questioned. I shall illustrate the tables 
with two charts. You will note from Chart I that the Min- 
neapolis price is always substantially higher than the Winni- 
peg price. In some instances it is higher by from 50 to 60 
cents. The average over the Winnipeg price the first year is 
34.2 cents. In the second year—Canada had a crop failure that 
year—it is 26.15 cents. In the last year it is 36.42 cents. In 
72 weeks out of 157 the differential in favor of Minneapolis is 
over 35 cents. In 99 weeks it exceeds 30 cents. In 121 weeks 
it is over 20 cents. In 185 weeks it is over 20 cents, and in 
152 weeks it is over 10 cents. 

Let us glance at the last crop year, July 1, 1925, to June 30, 
1925. The Minneapolis price for No. 1 dark northern exceeded 
the No. 3 Manitoba northern price by 40 cents in 20 weeks, 
by 35 cents in 29 weeks, by 30 cents in 34 weeks, by 25 cents 
in 43 weeks, by 20 cents in 51 weeks, and by 10 cents in 52 
weeks. 

Why was this? On account of the tariff of 42 cents per 
bushel which was effective to some extent during the entire 
period and which was completely in effect during a substan- 
tial portion of that period. 

It should be borne in mind that while the mills throughout 
a given year pay a price which is far above the Canadian price, 
and almost equal to the Canadian price plus the tariff. that they 
will be unable to pay this figure if they are required to pay an 
equalization fee upon every bushel of wheat processed. If 
the equalization fee is 10 cents, they will pay 10 cents less 
than they otherwise would pay. In the major portion of the 
weeks during this three-year period the farmer in our part of 
the country would certainly get less for his wheat than he 
would if there were no equalization fee levied. 

This fact also should be borne in mind: The board, in fixing 
the price, could never fix the price at exacily the world price 
plus the tariff. For example, assume that the world price is 
$1. The tariff is 42 cents. The very moment that the price in 
this country reached that figure the American purchaser could 
afford to pay the tariff duty. Canadian wheat would come in. 
But the importation into this country of wheat from Canada 
would add to our troubles, for it would increase the available 
surplus. It would add to the quantity of wheat which we 
would have to sell abroad at whatever the market there would 
bring. It is expected that this surplus will be sold at a loss 
and the purpose of the collection of the equalization fee is to 
pay that loss. 

The former Haugen bill contained an embargo provision 
which would have made it possible to prohibit the importation 
of wheat into this country. 
this bill. This wheat can and will come over whenever the 
price in this country is above th. Canadian price plus the tariff. 
Therefore the board in establishing the price to be paid will 
have to keep well within the price of $1.42 in order to provide 
against fluctuations and advances to bring the price up to the 
Canadian price plus the tariff. They will probably have to 
maintain this price about 10 cents below the figure of $1.42. 
This would make a differential of 32 cents. Th> chart shows 
that the farmer enjoyed a differential of this character for two- 
thirds of this three-year period without at the same time being 
obligated to pay an equalization fee. Under the Haugen bill he 
Ww ould get no more than this figure, and in addition he would 
have to pay an equalization fee of from at least 10 to 15 cents 
per bushel. This would bring the differential down to 22 cents 
or 17 cents, depending upon the equalization fee. 

It will be observed from these tables and this chart that in 
121 weeks out of the 157 weeks during the past three years that 
the Minneapolis market was over the Winnipeg market by over 
25 cents. Frankly, gentlemen, I do not see how anyone can be 
for this Haugen bill if he will only analyze it and then compare 
it with actual market conditions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has expired. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. 
gentleman 15 minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minne:zots is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes more. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. We start here in the beginning 
of the year 1923, in July, with the Winnipeg price, which is 


Mr. Chairman, I yield to the 


Their ! 


There is no embargo provision in . 
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below $11 :10; the Minneapolis price on No. 1 northern is just 


about $1.32. you Will note thal at times the differentlal was ay 
high as 40 cents and averaged over 34 cents throughout the 
year. 

Mr. 


Ar. 


CLAGUE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 
Mr. CLAGUE. Would you state right there the freight rate? 
Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I tried to get that, but I could 
not find my last year's notes on it. 


Mr. MORGAN. It is a little less than 12 cents. 

Mr, NEWTON of Minnesota. It is something between 8 and 
12 cents. 

Mr. FORT. Where from? l 

Mr. NEWTON o Minnesota. We are referring to Winnipeg 


and Minneapolis markets. 

Mr. FORT. It is about 12 cents. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. So you see we eee a very sub- 
stantial protection there from 1923 to 1924. There was less 
In 1924 
they had a short crop in Canada. That is responsible for the 
VYinnipeg price going up. But at the same time you will note 
that the Minneapolis price went up. The situation was again 
different in the year 1925 to 1926. But with all of these fiuc- 
tuations, it is apparent that the tariff was effective and that 
at times the differential in favor of the Minneapolis market was 
as high as 50 cents. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. 
tleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The tables there, I notice, 
refer to dark northern spring wheat. Can the gentleman tell 
us how much of that is preduced in the United States? 


Mr. Chairman, will the zen- 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I can give it to the gentleman 
exactly. I think on the average of five years the hard spring 


crop was about 153,000,000 bushels. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Something like 20 per cent 
of the entire wheat production in the United States. Can the 
gentleman show from the table the spread and the result of 
the tariff and so on, on the other 80 per cent? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. In a moment. I have 
been referring to spring wheat. I also have some like inter- 
esting figures in reference to the No. 2 hard winter at the 
Kansas City market, and No. 2 red winter at the St. Louis 
market. The combined production of hard winter und red 
winter for 1925-26 totaled 550,000,000 bushels. These No. 2 
grades compare in price and for milling with No. 1 dark 
northern and No. 3 Maniteba northern. I have the tables 
showing the prices paid for these respective grades at their 
primary markets based on the average weekly cash price. 
Weighted averages are given. Chart No. 2 will more graphi- 
cally set forth a comparison of the market prices of these 
representative and comparable grades of milling wheat. In 
the time that I had at my disposal, I was unable to get the 
figures together for the last three years. Generally speaking, 
the market on these winter wheats during the other two years 
was fairly comparable with the market on the spring wheat 
during that period. 

Looking at the chart, it will be observed that No. 2 hard 
winter wheat at Kansas City ranged substantially above the 
price of No. 3 Manitoba northern at Winnipeg. This wheat 
was above the Canadian wheat in all but two of the 47 weeks 
indicated. It was more than $0.10 ubove in 42 weeks; it was 
more than $0.20 above in 25 weeks; in 22 weeks it was more 
than $0.25 higher. In 15 weeks it was above by over $0.32; in 
{T weeks it exceeded Winnipeg prices by more than $0.35; and in 
1 week, it topped the Winnipeg price by more than $0.42. The 
average above Winnipeg during the vear was $0.22. 

Note the No. 2 red winter wheat at St. Louis and how it 
compared with this Canadian wheat of comparable grade. In 
17 weeks it was more than $0.40 higher; in 24 weeks in excess 
of $0.35; in 27 weeks in excess of $0.30; in 32 weeks it was 
more than $0.25 higher; in 38 weeks out of 47 it was more 
than $0.20 higher; and in 42 weeks it was more than $0.10 
higher. The average throughout the year shows No. 2 red 
winter to have been $0.31 higher than the Canadian wheat. 

This shows that not only is the tariff of 42 cents per bushel 
effective in whole or in part upon spring wheat, which uaturally 
comes into direct competition with Canadian wheat, but that 
the tariff is also affected in the case of hard winter wheat, and 
especially is it effective in reference to the red winter wheat 
at St. Louis. The average of the weekly cash price of No. 2 
red winter at St. Louis throughout that year was $1.73. Now, 
then, let us make this comparison: This price would have been 
higher than the price of No. 3 Manitoba northern at Winnipeg, 
plus the tariff during 8 out of the 47 weeks. The figures show 
not only no occasion for the putting of the control into effect, 
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but that the control would have invited importation into this 
country of the Canadian surplus of this competitive milling 
wheat. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there for a question? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Gladly, l 

Mr. MORGAN. Particularly does the protective tariff apply 
when the surplus-crop movement is on in the wide extreme 
shown there on the map? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes; and during the heavy 
crop movement, where a man who has to sell, who does not 
have the storage facilities to store grain, is forced to unload. 

Mr. MORGAN. When it moves from the farmer in Septem- 
ber and October he gets the full protection of it, because of the 
fact that the spread between the Canadian price and the United 
States price is due to the tariff? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. Does the low line indicate the price of 
Canadian wheat in Canada? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes; the Winnipeg price. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. It has nothing to do with the duty? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Oh, no. The other prices are 
the Minneapolis market price and the Kansas City market price 
and the St. Louis market price. All on comparable grades. 

Mr. MORGAN. The farmers receive the benefit of the tariff 
because they are selling at that period, and later in the season 
there is not the same corresponding benefit, as is shown by the 
gentleman’s chart? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. It is apparent that the wheat 
farmer gets substantial benefit from the tariff, and he does 
not now have to pay an equalization fee. 

Now, answering the question of the gentleman from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Summers]. The first chart gives the spring wheat. 
The second chart gives not only the spring but the hard winter 
wheat, at Kansas City and the red winter at St. Louis. It 
likewise gives the price on No. 3 Manitoba northern so that a 
comparison of the price on these different grades of milling 
wheat can be made. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. That covers how much? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. These kinds cover a very sub- 
stantial portion of the total wheat crop. I would say that 
covers from 500,000,000 to 600,000,000 bushels of the total wheat 
crop. I am only approximating; it might be a little less than 
that; possibly I might be 50,000,000 bushels off. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The gentleman does not 
contend that we get the full benefit of the tariff on the average 
grade of wheat to the extent that we get it on this particular 
quality. 

Mr. NEWTON 
grades. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Not the chart before us? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I will say this: The gentleman 
noticed that in Chart II covering 1925-26 the prices of No. 1 
northern and of the winter wheats at Kansas City and St. 
Louis followed one another and that their prices were sub- 
stantially the same. They constitute a large percentage of the 
total wheat produced. It seems to me that they are average- 
milling grades. 

Of course, the gentleman comes from the north Pacific coast. 
A substantial part of the wheat produced there finds its way 
into export channels. But while this constitutes a substantial 
percentage of our wheat exports it is but a minor percentage of 
the total amount of wheat produced in this country. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Some 175,000,000 bushels is 
produced and about 30,000,000 bushels are exported. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I do not remember the exact 
figures. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. And, unfortunately, the 
same favorable conditions do not apply out there. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. No. The wheat produced in 
the gentleman’s territory, or, at least, most of it or a substan- 
tial portion of it, gets into the export trade, so that there is not 
a domestic demand for it for milling such as exists as to these 
other grades, and, of course, it is reflected in the price. And, 
again, the Canadian wheat is so much better for milling pur- 
poses that it must compete in the markets abroad under adverse 
conditions. 

Mr. FORT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. FORT. Following the logic of the questions of the gen- 
tleman from Washington does it not come down to this posi- 
tion—that from the charts of the gentleman from Minnesota 
it appears that wheat is now securing practically the full benefit 
of the tariff on all grades for which there is a genuine domestic 


of Minnesota. These are average-milling 
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market; that the only grades as to which that does not apply 
are those grades of wheat which are raised peculiarly for the 
export trade and that consequently the equalization fee on the 
grades that are used domestically would be used to pay the 
losses on the grades for which there is no domestic demand? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman is correct. If 
the provisions of this bill are put into effect, the northwestern 
wheat farmer will indeed be penalized. He will have to pay an 
equalization fee on all of his wheat that is sold or milled, this 
in order to take care of the loss of all of the wheat growers 
that will be sustained in selling the surplus abroad. The aver- 
age total production of all wheat in this country for the years 
1920-1924, inclusive, was 834,900,000 bushels. The average of 
hard spring wheat was 153,800,000 bushels. It was 18% per 
cent of the total production. The average annual wheat exports 
of all kinds during the same period was 186,200,000 bushels, or 
about 22% per cent of the gross production. It will be observed 
that while the hard spring wheats were about 18% per cent of 
the production that they constitute only about 6 per cent of our 
wheat exports. Notwithstanding this, the spring-wheat farmer 
would pay an equalization fee based upon his production of 153,- 
000,000 bushels. He would stand to benefit only on the export- 
ing of 11,300,000 bushels. On the other hand, the farmer in 
certain other regions producing largely for export would pay 
an equalization fee on a smaller production and would at the 
same time reap a benefit from a much larger surplus. Suppose 
the equalization fee was $0.10 per bushel. That is conservative, 
The spring production is 153,000,000 bushels. Most of that 
would be sold and not consumed on the farm. Let us assume 
that 125,000,000 bushels is sold. The percentage would be 
greater than that, but we will assume that figure. On a $0.10 
per bushel equalization fee there would be collected from the 
spring-wheat farmer $12,500,000 during that year. He exports 
11,300,000 bushels—that was the average export for this five- 
year period. His payment into the equalization-fee fund would 
amount to over $1 per bushel on his exports. To almost the 
same extent this is likewise true of the farmer raising soft red 
winter wheat. With an average yield of 245,000,000 bushels 
during this period, he exported less than 10 per cent thereof. 
This was slightly over 5 per cent of the total exports of all 
grades. As the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Fort] sug- 
gests, why devise a plan which penalizes the northwestern 
spring-wheat farmer in this fashion? The farmer who produces 
the best milling wheat for our own market enjoys protection as 
these figures and charts show. Why should he be called upon 
to pay losses of the farmer who produces a quality of wheat 
that is largely for export? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. If the tariff is intended to protect the, 


growers of wheat and results in not protecting the grower who 


grows wheat for export, is it not fair that the grower who does: 


receive that protection ought to cooperate with his less fortunate 

brother so that he will receive a better price for his wheat? 
Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Before I am led off into this, 

let me say that I have not the figures on this exportable wheat 

from the Pacific coast, and I do not know just what they charge. 

It may very well be that they get substantial protection from 

aaa My answer for purposes of argument assumed that 
e did not. 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. And my question was based on the. 


gentleman’s answer, admitting the truth of the assertion made 
by the gentleman from Washington, that his wheat did not get 
protection from the tariff. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Let me make this clear. 
Our wheat does not get full protective benefits from the tariff. 
I think the answer, if the gentleman will permit, to the situa- 
tion suggested by the gentleman who is speaking is that the 
producers of wheat throughout all of the great producing sec- 
tions are for the bill. There must be something wrong, there 
must be a discrepancy somewhere, which perhaps the gentle- 
man from the city district of Minneapolis and the gentleman 
from the exporting district of the Pacific Northwest are not 
quite able to understand; but there must be a reason, or they 
would not be asking for the bill by the millions. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I fancy the real reason is they 
do not know. This situation has probably never been pre- 
sented to them. I know that until I looked up the figures 
that I did not realize that the farmer producing high milling 
qualities of wheat was receiving such a substantial benefit from 
the 42 cents a bushel duty. Neither did I realize how the 
spring wheat farmer would be discriminated against if this 
bill becomes a law. 

Mr, SUMMERS of Washington. In other words, the farmer 
is getting about all he is entitled to but he does not know it. 
Is that the contention of the gentleman? 
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Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The point is you can not go 
over these figures with the Haugen bill as it is and show that 
the Haugen bill, if put into effect July 1, last year, would have 
brought the wheat farmer any benefit, and by the wheat 
farmer I mean the farmer producing the bulk of our milling 
wheat. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. You mean 1925 or 1926? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The last year that was avail- 
able, 1925 to 1926. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. 
surplus produced in this country then. 
the crop year of 1925. 

Mr. NEWTON of 
export in 1925. : 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. But nothing like the amount 
that year that there was in other years. The 1925 crop year 
we only exported 106,000,000 bushels. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. All right that is one-sixth of 
the total crop for that year. 

If we are going to place in the Federal Farm Board power 
of this kind, we should require them to grade the equalization 
fee so that the wheat primarily grown for export pays the tax 
that it should pay. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has again expired. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. May I have just five minutes 
more? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. 
minutes more. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I have been very liberal in 
yielding for interruptions, because I think that aids in a bet- 
ter understanding of the question. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. 
a suggestion there? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. l 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. When the wheat goes into 
trade it will have an equalization fee collected, say, by the 
transportation company. I presume that would apply to all 
wheat that was transported by a transportation company. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I think it would have to be 
that way. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Then when this wheat from 
a foreign country gets over to this country on our railroads, 
it will be subject to the same equalization fee as the American 
wheat. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I have been wondering why the 
word “ transportation ” was put in this bill. It was not in the 
previous bills. It ought not to have been included, and the col- 
lection by the railroad of the equalization fee is wholly imprac- 
tical. In addition, the inclusion of this word raises a very 
serious constitutional question. The business of a railroad is to 
carry freight and passengers. Under this bill the board can 
require the payment of an equalization fee upon either the 
“sale,” “transportation,” or “ processing ” of a bushel of wheat. 
If the fee is 10 cents per bushel, the miller will deduct that 
amount from the price he pays the farmer for his wheat. The 
railroad company, which is a public carrier, does not buy wheat. 
It merely transports it. It does so at a charge which is pub- 
lished in its tariff. This charge can not be raised or lowered 
except it publishes the same, and it can not do this excepting 
by advance notice to all the public and subject to the approval 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. The railroad com- 
pany can not pay less for the wheat, because it does not buy it. 
It can not add the fee to its tariffs, for tariffs must apply to 
all alike. It would seem wholly impractical to collect this fee 
on the transportation of this commodity. If it is attempted it 
will raise a very serious constitutional question which I shall 
not discuss now. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. If the fee is collected at the 
mill then the miller will have to pay the fee on all the wheat, 
and so he would pay on wheat that came in from Canada as 
well as American wheat. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. But suppose it was not milled. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Can you conceive of buying 
wheat and not milling it and not selling it? The fee may also 
be collected “on sale.” 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 
collect it on transportation. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. It can be done at the mill. 
I am asking what will be done when it is collected at the mill 
instead of the transportation company. That was the gen- 
tleman’s own suggestion. The gentleman said it could be col- 
lected there because the miller could deduct it. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Assume that Canadian wheat 
comes in over the tariff wall and that it is subject to the pay- 
ment of an equalization fee when it reaches the miller, who can, 


There was practically no 
I am talking about 
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as a practical proposition, collect the fee—this is my offhand 
impression. In such event, he would, of course, not buy until 
the domestic price reached figures where he could afford to 
pay both the tariff and fee. However, that raises an inter- 
esting question as to the authority of this board to levy what 
is in effect if not in law, an additional “duty” or “tax” on 
importations. 

A further objection to this type of legislation is that experi- 
ence elsewhere on similar schemes have demonstrated that the 
inevitable effect is detrimental to the producers of the com- 
modity sold. It is true that the commencement of control has 
been accompanied by price advances. This has been true in 
rubber, coffee, and so forth, where the country of control pro- 
duces such a substantial portion of the total production as to 
enjoy a partial or practical monopoly providing at the same 
time one or two countries require most of the available supply. 

The artificially stimulated high prices have ultimately forced 
the use of substitutes, encouraged production in noncontrol 
areas, encouraged economics, and so forth. To illustrate, the 
Chilean nitrate producer now finds his markets going to his 
synthetic competitors not only in Germany, but in America. 
Brazil continues to produce a surplus and is accumulating 
pare a surplus which will soon pile up a two-year supply of 
coffee. 

The British control of rubber has so reacted as to materially 
stimulate production elsewhere, necessitate reclamation of used 
rubber, improve compounding processes, and so forth. Rubber 
is still under control. Now, the spot rubber market is $0.35 
as against a top price of $1.21, a little over one year ago, and 
an average price one year ago over a period of several months 
of over twice the present figure. 

The countries producing the commodity which I have men- 
tioned enjoy practical monopoly. Our own country consumed 
substantial portions of the world supply. The controls were 
put into effect under advantageous circumstances and condi- 
tions. They have resulted as I have indicated. The control of 
wheat would be much more difficult. Wheat is produced in 
practically every country on the face of the globe. It can be 
grown in a year. It takes seven years to grow and develop 
a rubber tree to a point of profit production. 

Mr. Chairman, I come from a city district. It is the gateway 
to a great agricultural country. That country will remain 
agricultural in character for many years to come. The people 
of the city of Minneapolis, whom I have the honor and the 
privilege to represent, can not enjoy prosperity if the farming 
country tributary to it is not prosperous. That is obvious. I 
do not know just how much legislation can aid in the economic 
recovery of agriculture. Far too much emphasis has been - 
placed upon the enactment of legislation to cure economic ills, 
but wherever legislation can really help, I want to assist in 
its passage. This is my own attitude and I believe it to be the 
attitude of the people in the great city which I have the honor 
and privilege to represent in this body. 

Gentlemen, we have not had the most prosperous times in 
our part of the country since 1921. 

In the period of readjustment following the war certain in- 
dustries have made slower recovery than others. Agriculture 
is one of them. This has borne heavily not only upon the 
farmer in the country, but upon the business men, professional 
men, and working men in the city. Wherever legislation can 
benefit the farmer, I welcome it and shall support it, but I re- 
fuse to be a party to having my people pay for something to 
benefit the farmer which will not only be detrimental to him but 
to every one of them. 

You have heard much during the past few years as to condi- 
tions in my part of the country. They have been bad. I am 
glad to say they are now much better. I quote from a recent 
address by Roy A. Young, governor of the Federal reserve bank 
at Minneapolis, in speaking on conditions if the ninth Federal 
reserve district. After depicting conditions for the past five or 
six years, he says: 

I am going to picture some of the encouraging things in our terri- 
tory. There must be an earning and debt paying power in the ninth 
Federal reserve district that has caused the following results to occur: 

1. There has been a reduction of indebtedness of member banks to 
the Federal reserve bank from $115,000,000 to $3,500,000. 

2. There has been a reduction in the Federal Reserve Bank of Minne- 
apolis of paper acquired prom closed banks from $14,000,000 to 
$1,800,000. 

8. Borrowing banks have edad their loans from the War Finance 
Corporation from $60,000,000 to less than $2,000,000. 


Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I will. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. That argument is used to show 
the prosperity of the farmer. Let me suggest to the gentleman, 
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for I know he wants to be fair, that the increase in farm- 
mortgage indebtedness and the decrease of personal property 
of the farmer shows that they have made that reduction in 
their indebtedness by putting mortgages on their farms and 
selling livestock in order to do it. It is not paid by profits out 
of the farm. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman wants to see 
the debts liquidated, and. this is one evidence of the return of 
prosperity. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. It is not a liquidation, it is a 
transfer from one form of indebtedness into another, which is 
just as serious against the farmer. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I must continue: 


4, The total deposits of all banks now operating are approximately 
the same as in 1920. 

5. The acreage under cultivation is within 5.2 per cent of that 
of 1920, and the number of farms has increased slightly. 

6. The value of farm production is as great as six years ago in 
spite of short crops and depressed prices for grain. 

In my opinion the accomplishments are the results of diversifica- 
tion and much more can be expected. Diversification is not entirely 
new in our territory. It has been followed by some of our people for 
many years. When the crash came in 1920, it was evidence that 
those farmers who had diversified were much better able to take care 
of themselves than those who had not. In 1920 diversification became 
our rehabilitation program, and some of the results since 1920 are 
extremely interesting. In the trade territory served by Minneapolis 
the number of dairy cows has increased 750,000 head while the increase 
in the United States only amounts to 900,000 head. 

In Minnesota the increase has been but 13 per cent, but the butter 
production in pounds has increased 63 per cent, showing that grade 
animals are being substituted for scrubs. That is why Minnesota 
had a dairy production last year of $200,000,000. Minnesota’s hogs 
have increased 30 per cent, while the rest of the United States has 
had a reduction of 5 per cent. Egg production has doubled. The 
little red hen in Minnesota alone produces $60,000,000 annually, or 
twice the value of our wheat crop which is now only $30,000,000. 
In 1926 the value of North Dakota’s dairy products, hogs, poultry, 
mutton, wool, and honey covered their losses in wheat, something 
that was not possible six years ago. What is true of Minnesota and 
North Dakota is proportionately true of the other States in our 
district. 


I mention this to show something of the progress that 
has been made by the farmers in our part of the country, and 
which can be continued if they are permitted to conduct their 
business along sound economic lines. Further progress is 
needed. We are not yet all together out of the woods. Not 
all of our trouble has been due to abnormally low prices, nor 
to a disparity in the purchasing power of the dollar of the 
farmer. It is not necessary to go into those factors at this 
time. The figures I have given show the results of the 
efforts that have been made toward diversification and other 
sound and economic efforts that is responsible for the paying 
off of the debts referred to in the forepart of my quotation 
from the remarks of the governor of the Federal reserve 
bank. Of course it is not the only factor, but it certainly is 
a prominent one in that process. 

Mr. CLAGUE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I will. 

Mr. CLAGUE. A few moments ago the gentleman told us 
that he thought the only people that were in favor of this 
bill, in favor of the McNary-Haugen bill, were largely specu- 
lators and owners of land. I think the gentleman represents 
a city district. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I said that I represent a city 
district. 

Mr. CLAGUE. Is it not true that every farm organization 
in the State of Minnesota favors the McNary-Haugen bill? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. No. 

Mr. CLAGUE. Name one. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. There is the Twin City Milk 
Producers’ Association, with a membership of about 6,500. 
Their capital is close to $1,000,000. My impression is that Mr. 
Schilling is a member. They did not favor the McNary-Haugen 
bill in 1926. I was so advised by some one who knew that they 
did not want the McNary-Haugen bill. Certainly the Land O’ 
Lakes Cooperative Creamery Co. were not for the McNary- 
Haugen bill. I was so advised one year ago, 

Mr. CLAGUE. Oh, yes; a large part of the Land O’ Lakes 
Association is in my district, and every one of them favors the 
McNary-Haugen bill. I represent wholly a farm district, and 
every farm organization of every kind favors the McNary- 
Haugen bili. Now, speaking of farmers, I want to say that the 
farmers of my district, I dare say 90 per cent of them, favor 
this bill. Is it not true that every Member of Congress from 
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the State of Minnesota, except the gentleman himself, represent- 
ing a city district, favors the McNary-Haugen bill? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. They voted for the bill a year 
ago. I have no knowledge as to what they may do on this bill. 
I assume they may do likewise. 

Mr. CLAGUE. Does the gentleman mean to say that there 
is less indebtedness on farm lands in Minnesota to-day than 
there was four or six years ago? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I have said nothing about farm- 
land indebtedness. I have given you certain figures obtained 
from the governor of the Federal reserve bank. Does the 
gentleman dispute them? 

Mr. CLAGUE. I got the gentleman on that, but when they 
paid the Federal reserve bank which demanded its money the 
farmers had to make loans from other people, and there is a 
greater indebtedness on the farming lands of Minnesota to-day 
than ever before. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I hesitate to accept that state- 
ment. l 

Mr. CLAGUE. It is correct. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I do not so understand it. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington rose. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I must proceed. I do not 
want to be discourteous. I have been liberal but I can not 
yield for any prolonged interruptions. I would be very glad 
to yield for questions. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washingion. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The gentleman has referred 
to the poultry and dairy industries. I am strong for both of 
them, but does the gentleman believe that the problem of the 
farmers all over the country can be solved by putting them all 
into such industries? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I believe that we cax materi- 
ally increase the production of butter and dairy products with- 
out hurting a single dairy farmer. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The question is suggested 
to me as to whether we did not have to increase the tariff on 
butter recently. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Oh, yes. The gentleman now 
jumps from the McNary-Haugen bill over to the tariff. Surely, 
he and I ought not to differ on that question, 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I hope we do not. We want 
the tariff effective in both cases. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. Now, then, we were get- 
ting substantial competition from abroad in the importation of 
high-grade butter. We increased the duty so that to-day it is 
12 cents as against 4 cents in the Democratic Underwood bill 
and 8 cents in the Republican Fordney bill. 

Mr. CARSS. And what was the effect of the increase of that 
tariff on butter prices in Minnesota? Is it not a fact that they 
went down 4 cents a pound? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The increase in the buiter tariff 
was made something like a year or so ago, and it was made by 
the Tariff Commission following the request which was made in 
the first instance by the Republican congressional delegation 
from Minnesota. While I am not familiar with the exact fig- 
ures, I do know and I how reiterate that this additional duty 
of 4 cents a pound placed there by the Tariff Commission under 
the flexible provisions of the Fordney law has been of tre- 
mendous benefit to the dairy interests of my State. Does the 
gentleman deny that? 

Mr. CARSS. The facts are—— ; 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Does the gentleman deny that? 

Mr. CARSS. Certainly I do, because the price of butter went 
down 4 cents a pound. There is a limit beyond which you can 
go in butter prices, and any time you get over 50 cents a pound 
wholesale the people resort to the use of substitutes just as 
they did a year ago. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I am glad that 
the gentleman has taken occasion to state his position. He 
denies that this 50 per cent increase in the then existing duty on 
butter has been of benefit to the dairy interests. . I have in my 
files letters from the cooperative creameries of the State testify- 
ing to the tremendous benefits and asking that further consider- 
ation be given by the Tariff Commission to increasing the duty 
on cream in the same proportion. And again the Republican 
delegation from Minnesota has initiated proceedings to bring 
that about. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. MORGAN. Is it not a fact that the tariff increase 
brought about by the Tariff Commission and the President's 
order was through the solicitation of the dairy interésts of the 
United States? 
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Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I know that they were a very 
prominent factor in this, and they were aided by the efforts of 
the Republican delegates from Minnesota from the start. 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. For a question. 

Mr. KVALE. The gentleman has stated several times that it 
is due to the good offices and work of the Republican delegation 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. KVALE. Why exclude the rest of us who went down 
to see the Tariff Commission long before the Republican dele- 
gation from Minnesota ever thought of it? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I was not aware that the gen- 
tleman did, and when he speaks of “the rest of us,” apparently 
he does not inelude all, because one of our colleagues [Mr. 
Carss] apparently did not favor the increase. 

Mr. KVALE. Let me inform the gentleman that I happened 
to be one of those who went down there two years before the 
Republican delegation went to see the Tariff Commission about 
it. The report of the Tariff Commission on the butter tariff 
will bear out this statement. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I am glad to know that the 
gentleman stands for the good, true, Republican principle of 
protection. 

Mr. KVALE. Yes, but 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. We welcome him to our ranks. 

Mr. KVALE. Yes; but I would like to have it apply to the 
farmer. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 
to the farmer. : 

Mr. KVALE. I mean on the McNary-Haugen bill. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman feels then that 
this duty has been of substantial benefit to the dairy interests 
and to the farmer? 

Mr. KVALE. I hope it has. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 
thaz he “ hopes so.” 

Gentlemen, this measure is claimed to be an emergency one. 
If so, the effort to pass it would appear a futile one for two 
reasons: 

First, the President of the United States has on several dif- 
ferent occasions, in addressing this Congress and elsewhere, re- 
iterated the position that he took when the agitation for this 
sort of legislation started, and that was that he was against 
the Government directly or indirectly fixing prices. This bill 
clearly comes within that term, If the purpose is to help the 
farmer in an emergency, why pass a bill which will invite a 
presidential veto. I shall undoubtedly refer to this in the dis- 
cussion of the bill this coming week. 

Secondly, a year ago I discussed the constitutionality of the 
then Haugen bill. From a careful consideration I was firmly 
convinced that the bill was unconstitutional. Whether the 
equalization fee was treated as a tax, which it is, or as a regu- 
latory fee under the power of Congress to regulate commerce 
among the several Stutes and in foreign commerce, Congress 
can not delegate the taxing power. It can not delegate the right 
to reguiate interstate or foreign commerce as it has been pro- 
vided for in this particular measure. Nor can it under the 
guise of regulating interstate or foreign commerce regulate 
intrastate commerce as is provided for in this measure. In my 
judgment, this bill is more unconstitutional than its predecessor. 

Mr. Chairman, believing the bill to be economically unsound 
and detrimental to both producer and consumer like its prede- 
cessors, I can not support it and shall oppose its passage. 
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Minne- | Winni- | Differ- 
apolis peg ence 
Crop year 1923-24: 
Week ending— 
HALF ey (en IPEE EA E PE EEE E a 133. 2 107.1 26. 1 
Jüly l4 cece ie onean aeee aeaa 132.9 103. 7 29. 2 
July Olek saaa a a e aa a ie 127. 8 100. 7 27.1 
SUNY: Peo ee se oe ee a e Ae IENE 132. 2 101. 5 30.7 
BIG 4s oe Sse Se eh te a a E E 133. 5 101.0 32. 5 
PUD EB 52 2 cite cota tect aie anne eee 128.9 101.6 27.3 
AUS) 16) occ s ce ee ares ee see tees ae 131.6 105. 2 26. 4 
AMG eM tes Ge cesses acs ve sutu sete ee waite. 127.6 111.2 16.3 
SOD: Ps.cscetens- et cee see eae eke 130. 0 109. 0 21.0 
SOPs 8 E E ce kau ee | 132. 3 109. 23.3 
MGI) Ks A EAE E EE 130. 3 102. 2 26. 1 
Sept. 22- ara a n a e aa a Se aD eet | 127.0 98.3 28. 7 
BOCDUs 20. 22, ee be ee ee ee eo | 127.7 93. 5 34.2 
OCh Oa ee ee otek a e | 126. 2 94. 6 33. 6 
Oct 1 a se ec eee ee ee | 130. 6 94.6 36.0 
OChe Waseca ker a cree coeds obec a | 128. 6 90. 3 38. 2 
OO 7 re E es ook Lee a tele 128. 7 89. 8 38. 9 
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TABLE No. I.— Average weekly high, No. 1 dark northern spring wheat at Minneapolis: 
average weekly high, No. 8 Manitoba northern wheat at Winnipeg—Continue 


[Cents per bushel] 


Minne- | Winni- | Differ- 
apolis peg ence 
-e 
Crop year, 1923-24—Continued. 
Week ending— 
ee E es eae esac tet th oe 127.3 90. 7 36. 6 
IN OM LO setae ec blebs da on eee al 123.3 90. 6 32. 7 
Novalla ag ann eS a aE 120.7 90. 3 30. 4 
Nor Ji iso eee os aha a eta ae 121.7 90. 8 30. 9 
WCC Mec ee Sekt eed ena ene end aan 122.8 88. 7 34, 1 
DBO Boe te be tS ee eck 124. 9 88. 3 36. 6 
Dec ISa aa Aa ee ene ee 123.6 86. 1 37.5 
DOG 00 oe oe se oe 121.3 85.3 38. 0 
Dee 2 Rae Oe eS ned ee ORC tere aa ee ee eine ee 119.7 §4.9 34.9 
A FSN o Po EET ir ei area usin tN ete 124.3 87.0 37.3 
ST oa alr ta eee in siete he dome at 126. 8 §9. 7 37.1 
Kc ee Ko D E eee eS 127.8 90. 8 37.0 
Jan. 20-a a ed e Eira Ane ok 127. 5 90. 1 37. 
Ci 6 iy’ atc ene TN ey One sce, See 129. 7 92. 0 37.7 
OD ys nate totes eas wea a oie ET 131.2 Q4. 4 38. R 
ODS 1G ect ect el a tent toe 130. 3. 94.0 36. 3 
WO 28 feta oe Ae ee eee 131.8 93. 9 37.9 
Mak Teorin et ee ete ee: cee ule tie 130. 1 93. 5 36. 6 
VEG Bo. te oka es ope Kara teen 132. 9 92. 9 40.0 
Mar. EG ns cP pb canted eee len aa 130. 7 92. 0 38. 7 
Ma A A nono POO Se tS er 130. 3 91.9 38. 4 
Mar 20A a en ee oe en re ieee 128. 0 90. 0 38. 0 
FG ©) si EE ee ee EO E E Ore E 6 Oy Sen 127.8 80.0 37.8 
ADE [ane et Ped Oe Oe E 126. 9 91.0 35. 9 
PLDI l9 Sasi oe 2 ta i se ate ana 129. 4 92. 7 36. 7 
ADF 202er a aadu Calas OE urate 131.1 93. 6 37.5 
May Boe ol 2 ee ete i eee eee 130. 2 94.9 35. 3 
May I0- ok te eae elena awa E 133. 5 97.4 36. 1 
May 7 tigen sade net heal oe bebe aces 133. 3 97.0 36. 3 
Ma stirs ea tate ef ee ce 134.1 100. 2 33. 9 
VERY Ole Se 2 ae aoe Bote eset se Su ee eats 135. 2 101.7 33. 6 
JUNG 7 izes ete ek ee eee Pee te a ak 132.9 101.3 31.6 
SUNOS iS a Be hn et 138. 6 104. 5 34. 1 
DUO Pe iia ear tee E ec ay tk hee 147.5 111.7 35. 8 
PUNO 28 ot cin ore a waa ere a a 149. 6 112.1 37.9 
Crop year, 1924-25: 
Week ending— 
JY isa cree desene surdan bot eee to. oe 151. 4 116.4 35.0 
July 12 ny oe ot ete ge eet oan 149. 2 116.8 32.4 
July 1? IDEM rie ei ec a nn On ta ROR TE er 155. 7 128. 7 27.0 
July 26 cee eto ek tel tit Soca epoca 157. 1 137. 1 20. 0 
S: E ac ial a cde Serb E A E T 155. 8 144.0 11.8 
Te 2 E nr a E OP de te Oe ee 156. 0 141.1 14.9 
Aug- l0 oo ee re hee kee Se 150. 2 138. 0 12.2 
BMG 8s eb Pc Boho Nein Gale ne ngs ene 151.0 135. 3 15. 7 
Aug 20love as oe ela ce Be 144. 1 129. 8 14.3 
DOU 6. notte ct e Suu ea ate 140. 3 129. 6 10.7 
POLES DA EAR Cs ae poe re ne en ne re RTE 141.5 132. 6 8.9 
DOD JO oana aa a ee aed re aa 147.0 138. 6 8.4 
BO Ol ests oi tee ceased 151.5 142. 2 9.3 
OU As ose sie ei ag ne achat OE 162. 1 150. 6 11.5 
OCG TT seas fees ee ee Oe tea eae Sa 168.0 159, 3 8.7 
OCG AB. oceans eh se cote etc Qe dee 169. 4 155. 3 14.1 
6 FC He? 45 NR een array Oe BS 168.9 150. 0 18. 9 
SIN Mins eis S Ns hc hes O eee 163. 9 145. 4 18.5 
INO 8 ss a as A tie AE 169. 2 148. 3 20.9 
NOV Ijiner cu cete Cut ocr kee ob onel 177.2 158. 7 18.5 
INV oe has he ah ks ee a a a 174.3 157. 2 17.1 
Nov 29s a or ce Bn ioe teste ee ed 177.1 157.7 19. 4 
Deeb el ie re st PS PELE IS, 178. 2 152.9 15.3 
Det 6 fot tude oe a ted tet ua ue l | 189. 1 159. 2 29. 9 
Dec: 20 o hoe a ee ae oo eek 202. 8 165. 6 37. 2 
IDIA sss ee cee tee os Soa fe et be 203. 5 173. 3 30. 2 
Jan s eee CC a Me ete MP NO oe a ee 8 SPINE 213.9 174.8 39. 1 
Jane te le ce NI aN | 212.0 176. 4 35.6 
DAN ee choo. ohoe cnet eile ane ate i 223. 0 182. 2 ! 40.8 
T N E E E | 227.7 186. 9 40.8 
Jan Il 6 peas cos ae cae ae eee aaa et ae | 240.6 201. 6 39.0 
OD ties ee pase Bee wats eee as í 229. 9 191.8 38. 1 
Feb IA toe eeu aeosseiee tacos toe | 221.3 185. 2 36. 1 
Fep 2l ais ne Os ene aa e A 219. 8 186. 6 33. 2 
Feb: 28o oaeiai ae LE i cae yes 224.3 191. 5 32. 8 
Mars ese Fo Ne aoe eh ee ae ss 228. 6 192. 6 36. 0 
Mart. lf Sn eee oie et en ea ene SRC we a 217.6 175. 5 42.1 
AY se hc Sao te at hla ent it nee ye ate eel 196. 2 158. 4 36. 6 
Mar 28s eek Soe ee ce 191.7 159, 7 32. 0 
PN a rs he At ee el ia ! 176.1 139. 3 36. 8 
7 2) ois A gr Nae NS RE REIT | 192.6 147.1 45.5 
Api: VG ots oe eat ge pete a | 187.1 152. 8 34.3 
A DT. 25 oaeeo eN ea aa EI soe: | 188.5 151.2 37.3 
May 2- os nek ne a eed a o an 188. 3 154. 2 34. 1 
May Oot os ee oe ai aa 195. 0 171.0 24.0 
INERT. oo ee a Sg kote ea ua 194. 0 170.3 23.7 
May 20 eck oe ie a ee 194. 7 181.6 13.1 
17 tas || ee a ee Ser ee E 195. 3 187.9 7.4 
MOC a PREE sees ee ee waciiam ocicos 198. 9 171.6 27.3 
JUNG losses evs ee ee eed 195. 7 169. 1 26. 6 
June 20 aoe sta saa ee Se as aaa 190. 2 158. 3 31.9 
DUNG Bia Set cee cence lawions aes 187. 5 158. 2 29.3 
Crop year, 1925-26: 
Week ending— 
DULY Bho os Soe i eee leet 177. 1 150. 0 27.1 
DAL eee se oo hc mien aT 179.0 152, 2 26. 8 
5 J gh | ape eee aN aR AIC es aOR a 196. 5 159. 7 36. 8 
July 25-eo iazer 99 as Poe Sats Ais a a a 185.7 155. 4 30.3 
S RAN pn EE nett oy ee A Se NOPD ene 187.6 154.0 33. 6 
AUG Bere o ce ack come a ra a S E ade 189. 7 165.1 24. 6 
Aug AG oso Sos Soe Mu a eis a a A tae fae 182.5 163. 5 19.0 
AUP: 22 -oea ai aa a a e ee Nee 184. 6 163.6 21.0 
P20 ee a we na lye At aE 182.8 157.4 25. 4 
Sept: 02.2 Geert soe er eae ue 179.8 149.0 30.8 
SOD 12- aca oy SI res ea 176.0 140.5 35. 5 
Sept: 19- 2 oraire ea een ec ei 177.2 131.5 45.7 
Sept. 26. coves assed cee ee 174.0 | 125.3 43.7 
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TABLE No. I.— Average weckly high, ng U 
average weekly high, No. 8 Manitoba northern wheat at Winnipeg—Continued 


{Cents per bushel] 
Winni- | Differ- 
peg ence 
Crop year, 1925-26—Continued. 
Week ending— 
Ot 3- ore soreo eredesse ge ddddeetoesiwess 118. 0 52.7 
Oct a Ia S E ET E E eee wees ecees 119.7 54.2 
OCG Y EEE ET E NN EE AEA AE E 120. 3 58. 8 
OCG 24 ENEN E E E E E 121.2 57.2 
(O T FAR Bb EEEN S EE E 126.9 54.6 
NOV Wns ee saena a a ae aaa d nEn 130. 4 51.5 
Nov 14252 cokes ce eee a AE 131.2 51.5 
IN OV e-2 hoe wo Seen A G se kceweence nsec 135. 7 47.6 
NOV 28 nS s Se ee te ed 146.9 39.3 
DCG. bese esto doesn aus eceeust aean 157.0 36. 2 
POC V eee be oe as be ea EE E 155. 5 39. 5 
Déc Ose ec ee oe ee ett aaen 145. 4 44.0 
TRO. 26s 25s tees wes ese ee Cet ae E E 142. 8 46.0 
JaN: 2oscescsscecevetecssescusecesssnsetene 153, 1 46.0 
Jat Oi ee eee EE E E 150. 0 44.9 
SOT 1G. cee E E A 145.2 44.3 
Jan Poss aeaa eon aaa 145. 2 42.0 
WAN OO oo oe Bele ee ee eee 146. 2 ! 40.9 
TOD G2 eee eee ace ae ee 149.8 39. 4 
PODS e wast sce an skeen ceteecoue owe eeees 145. 0 37.3 
Feb: 20- coos ecto a a ce techtoess uae 143. 5 37.8 
PODS 2 ice eee eo kuee ns somes ai 142. 2 41.7 
1 EE E E p ES E ENE ee ee Soe 135.5 41.3 
Mars I3ocIsoes e aaa dae 137.6 41.2 
Mar 90s ero ces enian a iaaa aa 140. 2 36. 0 
Mar 0/2326 to aas eA aaa e Eaa a daa 136. 0 33.6 
AOS 558 E E E E E 139. 9 28.0 
Apr. AO eesis ssan niihin naisiin 141.7 26. 1 
AT a r E E E EE E 146.7 27.1 
PD. 24 EET N EE E E 151.6 22.1 
May loira saitai aoas beter akan a 148. 6 24.1 
May 8- notes ce et ceed dsa a eatin aa 145.1 24.1 
May Todo ot eeri aeea aua a o aa aaen 145.6 22.3 
May 22 os Boga ete a aa ua A DAGE 144.1 23. 2 
May 20s cee eben ceca reese eco ceeseuecan ae 146. 0 22. 4 
SUNG Hoe E hoe eae E AE ASEE E Sees 142.7 26.1 
DATO 08s eee ke eat 146. 6 27.8 
JUNG 1922 hee eek ose eueadas 146. 2 30.2 
JUNC s cc6ee sce os lees yee fe 143.7 27.5 
Jüne 30 -C 2 oes Set eee eee te tewe oe 142.6 25, 4 


Source: ‘‘ Wheat Studies,” Food, Research Institute, Stanford University, California 


TABLE II.—Weekly cash prices of representative wheats, United States 
and Canada, 1925—26 


[Cents per bushel] 


1 2 3 4 
; : No. 2 No. 1 Differ- | Differ- | Differ- 
Friday | Red | winter, [Northern |Manitoba| ences, | ences, | ences 
St. Louis City apolis Winnipeg! 

August... 1.70 1. 63 1.75 1. 67 0.03 | —0. 04 0. 07 
1.72 1. 67 1.70 |...-----.- AES EE IET EE 
17 1. 63 1. 68 1.65 . 09 —. 02 -03 
1.75 1. 64 1. 67 1. 54 .21 .10 .13 
Beptember.....- 1.74 1. 60 1. 63 1. 49 .25 ell 14 
1. 73 1. 58 1. 60 1. 34 ! .39 . 24 26 
1.71 1. 58 1. 59 1.29 ~ 42 . 29 . 30 
1.71 1. 59 1.57; 1.21 . 50 -37 . 36 
October.......... 1. 60 1. 51 1. 52 1.15 45 . 36 -37 
1. 66 1. 55 1. 53 1.19 47 . 36 e34 
1.73 1. 60 1. 59 1.18 .55 .42 41 
1. 69 1. 59 1. 60 1.20 49 e 39 .40 
1.70 1. 60 1. 63 1. 23 .47 .37 .40 
Novemboer......- 1. 70 1. 60 1. 63 1. 28 . 42 32 -35 
1. 68 1.61 1. 63 1.31 of . 30 . 32 
1.73 1. 63 1. 67 1. 36 .37 27 .31 
1.75 1. 63 1.71 1. 48 oat 15 . 23 
December. .-.-.--. 1.81 1.71 1. 76 1. 59 . 22 .12 17 
1. 86 1. 73 1. 79 1. 42 44 ol ood 
1. 80 1. 69 1.73 1. 44 . 36 . 25 . 29 
1.79 1. 66 1.73 1. 47 . 32 .19 . 26 
January ...-..... 1,92 1.81 1. 85 1. 48 44 -33 oof 
1. 94 1.80 1. 84 1. 49 45 .3l 235 
1.93 1. 76 1. 78 1. 45 48 -31 .35 
1.93 1.78 1. 76 1, 42 51 . 36 . 34 
1.93 1. 78 1. 76 1. 46 47 . 32 - 30 
February... 1.91 1.77 1. 81 1. 49 -42 . 28 -32 
1. 87 1.71 1. 72 1. 44 . 43 <27 28 
1. 79 1. 67 1. 70 1. 43 .36 . 24 27 
‘1.81 1.70 1.74 1.39 42 .3l .35 
March........... 1.71 1. 63 1. 68 1.35 . 36 27 -33 
1. 72 1. 63 1. 69 1. 41 . 3l . 22 . 28 
1.75 1. 64 1.71 1.39 -36 .25 . 32 
1. 64 1. 56 1. 62 1.41 . 23 .15 21 
April... 2... 1. 69 1. 56 1. 64 1.38 .3l <18 . 26 
1. 67 1. 56 1. 62 1. 41 . 26 15 . 21 
1.72 1. 62 1. 68 1, 47 ae 15 . 21 
1.73 1. 62 1.71 1.49 . 24 .13 . 22 
1. 69 1. 58 1. 67 1.48 . 21 .10 .19 
May-.........-- 1.69 1. 57 1. 66 1. 45 . 24 .13 .21 
1. 68 1. 59 1. 65 1. 43 . 25 14 . 22 
1. 62 1. 55 1. 64 1. 44 18 ell . 20 
1. 55 1. 52 1. 64 1, 44 ell 08 - 20 
FUNG conc ee ceecse 1. 49 1.47 1. 62 1. 43 . 06 . 04 .19 
1. 56 1. 64 1. 73 1. 46 .10 18 2d 
1. 48 1, 59 1.72 1.47 . 0l ¿ll -25 
1. 46 1. 57 1. 63 1. 42 . 04 .15 .21 


í Source: ‘‘ Wheat Studies,” Food, Research Institute, Stanford University, Cali- 
ornia. 
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Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. WEFALD]. 

Mr. WEFALD. Mr. Chairman, it gives me a great deal of 
pleasure to be able to follow my distinguished colleague from 
Minnesota [Mr. Newton]. I was not able to hear all of his 
remarks, but I did hear a part of them. I was fortunate in 
hearing a part of the colloquy between him and my other 
distinguished colleague from Minnesota [Mr. CLacuE]. While 
I absolutely agree with Mr. CLAGuE, I say for Mr. NEWTON 
that the stand that he has taken upon the agricultural question 
has been a very consistent one. The viewpoint of his con- 
stituents is not the viewpoint of the farmer. I know that 
some of the newspapers in our State that have been indiscrim- 
inately handing out both praise and censure have not dealt 
quite fairly with Mr. Newron. In the stand that he has taken I 
can not remember any time when he has not been consistent. 
He has been more consistent in this matter than his party. For 
that reason I have no quarrel to make with him because of his 
stand on the McNary-Haugen hill. The Republican Party in 
our State has supported thfs legislation in one community and 
opposed it in another. 

I was very much interested in hearing him discuss the agri- 
cultural situation in our State and in the West generally; and 
especially did 1 take notice of what he said about the banking 
situation in the State of Minnesota. Hundreds of banks have 
closed their doors in our State during the Harding-Coolidge 
administration, and how any gentleman can consider the bank- 
ing situation good there I do not understand. In my district, 
in one county three banks closed the day after election day. 
They were purposely held back until the election was out of 
the way so as not to sound a discordant note in the prosperity 
chorus, and then they “busted.” I want to tell a little story 
that illustrates just how the farmers in my State and in my 
district feel on the banking situation at the present time. Last 
fall, on Thanksgiving Day, in a Norwegian community, the pas- 
tor of the congregation was preaching his usual Thanksgiving 
sermon. For his text at that time he took the Bible story. of 
Job—and I think that was a good and fitting story for that 
community just at that time. In that town, where the little 
church was located, where he was preaching, there had been 
two banks, and both of them were closed up. 

Those of you who know anything about the Norwegian people 
know that they are a very serious-minded people and they 
are very churehly. : What they lack in humor they make up 
in seriousness. I was told that after the pastor had read the 
text and was preaching a fine sermon on the text, he called 
attention to how differently the people felt at this time from 
the way Job felt in his afflictions. He told them how Job had 
lost his children and all of his property and how even his 
wife had tempted him to curse God, but that he remained true 
to God, and the pastor praised him. Then he said: 


How different it is with us! If we do not get as good a crop as 
we think we ought to have, we grumble; if we do not get as many 
bushels of wheat to the acre as we think we ought to have, we 
grumble; if the price of potatoes is not what we think it ought to be, 
we grumble. If we happen to lose a couple of hundred of dollars in 
a bank that fails we act as though the world were coming to an end, 


And right there and then, in that congregation something 
happened that has never before happened in a Norwegian 
church congregation either in the United States or in Norway. 
It was too much for one elderly lady. Her family had lost their 
savings in one of the banks, she got right up, interrupted the 
pastor, and said: 


Pastor, I call your attention to this fact. It was God who inflicted 
punishment on Job, but it was thieves and rascals who took our 
money away from us, 


[Laughter. } 

The bulk of the farmers so classify the Federal Reserve 
Board that in 1920 put on the deflation that started banks bust- 
ing and resulted in the deflation of the farmers. 

That is all I need to say about the banking situation. And 
I think it is a complete answer to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. NEWTON]. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I understand now that the McNary- 
Haugen bill is going to be passed in both Houses of Congress 
and signed by the President and will become a law and that 
the farmers’ ills are going to be solved for a time at least. I 
understand that President Coolidge has changed his mind. 
I have sat here and watched the President, as you gentlemen 
have, and I know from observations there is no man who can 
make a more lightning-like change of position than he. 

I understand that all of the time he is now on the lookout, 
day and night, for a messenger to come down from Congress 
bringing him the McNary-Haugen bill, so that he can affix his 
signature and by so doing cinch the nomination for the Presi- 
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dency. Out where I live they have been doing good work. 
The Lowden forces are at work day and night out there. The 
Lowden campaign that has been so splendidly handled here on 
the floor of the House by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DICK- 
INSON] has served a fine purpose. I am here to tell you that it 
is my opinion that Mr. Lowdea can not be nominated for the 
Presidency, but the Lowden money spent out there. has had the 
effect of stirring up the Republicans and making President 
Coolidge change his position. I hope that he will sign the 
McNary-Haugen bill and thereby cinch the next nomination. 
The West cares not who is nominated or elected President if 
they will be assured that they will not be treated as stepchil- 
dren always. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel that before the McNary-Haugen bill 
passes this House, and especially after the speech I heard my 
colleague make here, that I should have read from the Clerk's 
desk a resolution that was passed by the Minnesota Farm 
Bureau Federation, January 20, 1927. That resolution is a 
complete answer to anything that the gentleman from Minne- 
sota said in his speech here this afternoon about the satis- 
factory condition of the farmers, and when you hear this 
resolution read you will wonder if the Farmer Labor Party 
really had captured Minnesota. You will think at least that 
the Farmer Labor spirit is marching triumphantly to v ctory. 
You would not believe this is the same Farm Bureau Fede ation 
that used to be so conservative as to be reckoned reactionary. 
I send this resolution to the Clerk’s desk and ask the Clerk to 
read it in my time. I desire to have read the portions I have 
marked, bearing upon national issues, beginning with part 1 on 
the first page and the whole second page, and I wish every 
one to listen because it is good reading. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the Clerk will read. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


1. National legislation: The depression in agriculture which first 
visited the wheat and corn belts now covers the entire Nation. The 
accumulative effect of the reduction of the purchasing power of farm 
products over a period of more than six years makes the situation in 
agriculture generally, as well as industries dependent upon it, even 
more acute to-day than any time heretofore. No business has presented 
itself to Congress for solution during the past 50 years of greater im- 
portance nor of greater need for immediate correction than the pending 
agricultural crisis. The Minnesota Farm Bureau Federation was the 
first organization to tackle this problem, to study its underlying causes, 
and present a constructive program for its solution. At the annual 
meeting of this organization four years ago principles were enunciated 
and a definite policy and program for the solution adopted. This plan 
of relief hag been embodied in the well-known McNary-Haugen bill for 
agricultural relief, and after four years of continued suffering and 
patient waiting we still find the McNary-Haugen bill the center of 
thought throvghout the land, with unified demand for its adoption by 
Congress. We regret and deplore this long delay and the failure of 
Congress to act in giving our people the only solution which will solve 
their problems, We demand of Congress speedy action. 

The McNary-Haugen bill now pending in Congress embodies the prin- 
ciples vital and necessary to restore and maintain equality to agricul- 
ture. We heartily and unanimously rededicate ourselves and our efforts 
to this method and plan of solving our greatest national problem. 

The principles which we hold as fundamental are: First, a Federal 
agricultural board, nominated and selected by the farm organizations, 
and the creation of an export corporation thereunder; second, the 
segregation of the exportable surplus of all farm commodities and the 
collection of an equalization fee on each commodity affected. These 
fundamental principles are now accepted as indispensable to any farm 
relief worthy of the name, 

With equal unanimity and solemnity we oppose the Curtis-Crisp bill, 
also pending in Congress, and which we feel has been introduced 
largely, if not solely, for the purpose of dividing our people on true 
agricultural relief and is a substitution of gesture for principles, of 
words for policies, and promises for realities. After careful considera- 
tion and study we find the Curtis-Crisp bill simply creates a political 
instead of a real Federal farm board and is not designed to take care 
of the exportable surplus, nor intended to make the tariff effective 
or even to influence the domestic rice upward of farm commodities 
consumed in the highly protected, stabilized American market where 
the farmer purchases all of his necessities. This bill makes no provi- 
sion for maintaining a domestic price above the world price and will 
be wholly ineffective and afford no remedy or relief whatever to the 
producers of corn, wheat, cattle, hogs, cotton, and other major crops 
of this country. This bill also gives to the United States Department 
of Agriculture further control over the farmers and will hinder and 
prevent the operation instead of fostering and promoting the coopera- 
tive movement and the benefits thereunder. We therefore call upon 
all our people, not only in this State, the midwest section of the coun- 
try, but throughout our whole land, to oppose this or any other substi- 
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tute for the McNary-Haugen bill, and we ask leaders in all activities 
in agriculture or otherwise to champion this cause for the common 
welfare to the end that the same be speedily rejected and by the sume 
token and united effort the McNary-Haugen bill be enacted into law 
without further delay. 

We extend our thanks and appreciation to our Congressmen and 
Senators who in the past have supported the McNary-Haugen bill, but 
espccially to those of Minnesota who have been and are fighting for 
our cause and supporting this measure, and deplore that any represent- 
ative in a lawmaking body, for flimsy excuses or local contentions, 
refuses to join in this support. 

We congratulate and extend our thanks to the members of the pres- 
ent legislature and to his excellency, the governor of our State, for 
the adoption of the concurrent resolution memorializing Congress to 
enact legislation to restore and maintain equality to agriculture and 
their approval of the underlying principles and provisions of the 
present McNary-Haugen bill, and in return to our friends for the 
support of these fundamental principles both in our State and National 
Capitals and elsewhere we here highly resolve to rededicate our in- 
dividual and organized efforts for the furtherance of this cause and 
the forever establishment and maintenance of equality to agriculture. 

2, Jardine’s policy a national scandal: We regret that Dr. William 
M. Jardine, Secretary of Agriculture, has seen fit to oppose and ob- 
struct all farm legislation demanded by farmers for surplus controi 
and that his idea of the solution of this problem is to force more 
credit upon any industry which needs the ability to repay its present 
obligations instead of additional means of getting into debt. We 
are bitterly disappointed that he- has taken the viewpoint of the in- 
dustrial East instead of the viewpoint of the agricultural West and 
South in dealing with the agricultural situation in the United States. 
Under his administration the United States Department of Agriculture 
has ceased to be a coordinate branch of our Federal Government. It 
is dominated by and is subordinated to the Department of Commerce, 
and the Secretary of Agriculture is head of his department in name 
only. The historic policy of our Government has been to foster agri- 
culture, the basic industry of all, even in prosperous periods, and the 
Jardine policy is a double indignity because of the calamitous economic 
conditions now surrounding agriculture which call for constructive 
leadership. Ths is a national scandal of the first order, calling for 
a searching congressional investigation as contemplated in the Whecler 
resolution now pending in the United States Senate. Doctor Jardine’s 
unfitness for Secretary of Agriculture is further demonstrated by his 
action in sending a Federal employee to Europe to “study peasantry 
in order to apply in this country the methods used there”; by his 
reference before a New York audience to farmers as a “ pack of wolves” ; 
by his numerous broken promises to support farm legislation of a 
kind determined by farmers; and by his support of the notorious 
Fess-Tincher bill, which was a flimsy political excuse offered for the 
solution of an important problem. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. How much time does the gentle- 
man desire? 

Mr. WEFALD. Five minutes will finish it up. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I yield the gentleman five addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. WEFALD. Mr. Chairman, while the Farm Bureau 
Federation of Minnesota does not speak for all the farmers of 
that State, it speaks with the voice of the organized intelli- 
gence of thousands and thousands of real farmers, and when 
you consider that the Farm Bureau is a sort of a connecting 
link between the farmer and the business man you can get 
the full import of this resolution. The leaders in this organi- 
zation used to warn against radicalism. I ask you, did any 
gentleman here ever hear a Farmer-Labor man speak in as 
strong language as the words contained in this resolution? i 

I rejoice over the stand taken by the Farm Bureau although 
I am astonished over the strong language used. I hope that 
every Member who has heard this resolution read now will 
read it over again when it is printed in the RECORD, on a second 
reading you will get the full import of it. 

Mr. Chairman, I had this resolution read by the Clerk be- 
cause, if it had been extended in the Recorp, nobody would 
have read it. I happened to have it in my pocket, when I 
heard my distinguished colleague from Minnesota make his 
address; I thought it contained a complete answer to what 
he said. I hope that the reading of the resolution at this 
time will have at least the result that the Minnesota delega- 
tion might be unanimously behind the McNary-Haugen bill 
when it comes to a vote. I commend it especially to the con- 
sideration of my friend from the fifth district of Minnesota. 
[ Applause. ] 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. 
committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. TINCHER, Chairman of the Committee of 


Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
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the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having had under consideration the bill H. R. 16863, 
had come to uo resolution thereon. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that on Saturday, February 12, at the conclusion of 
business on the Speaker's table, following the reading of the 
Journal, the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. UpsHaw] may have 
permission to address the House for one hour. I understand 
it is his purpose to speak on National Lessons from Lincoln’s 
Creed. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that on Saturday, February 12, immediately after 
the reading of the Journal and disposition of matters on the 
Speaker's table, that the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. UpsHaw] 
may be granted leave to address the House for one hour on 
the subject of Abraham Lincoln. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 


EQUALIZATION FEES 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record on the subject of equalization 
fees. 

The SPEAKER. 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, I have to-day introduced a 
farm-relief measure identical in terms with the McNary-Haugen 
bill, except as to equalization fees on cotton. My bill would 
only authorize equalization fees to be levied upon the spinning, 
milling, or manufacture of cotton into thread or cloth and upon 
the sale of cotton for such manufacturing purposes and for 
export purposes. 

Realizing that cotton may be sold by original producers to 
manufacturers, or for export purposes, I put a provision in the 
bill that no equalization fees shall be collected from original 
producers of cotton, except when good middling cotton is selling 
above 17 cents per pound, and then only out of the excess cotton 
brings above that price. 

I had hoped for the passage of a farm relief bill without any 
equalization fee, but many differ with me and it seems that a 
bill will probably pass with such a fee. It is my purpose, there- 
fore, to perfect any bill that may pass so as not to put this 
burden on the ginning or sale of cotton by the farmer. Of 
course, as is usually the case, the fee may be eventually passed 
on to the farmer. I am hoping, however, to help secure the 
passage of a bill which will prove more beneficial than harmful 
to the farmer. I am of the opinion that the McNary-Haugen 
bill, if so amended as to contain the provisions now presented 
by me, will be helpful to the farmers as a general proposition, 
even though it does not measure up to my ideal of a farm relief 
measure. 

Let me say just here that if the McNary-Haugen bill is 
amended as suggested by me, the provisions of the bill will be 
very much improved as to equalization fees on cotton. The 
present bill as now drawn is much better than the bill of last 
year as to the equalization fees on meat products, and so forth. 
I very much feared that the bill of last year would be con- 
strued to authorize the collection of equalization fees from 
every farmer who carried pork to market. The present bill 
does not authorize any such collection. 

In order to show fully how I felt about equalization fees on 
the producer last year and what I did to prevent such fees, 
I quote from the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD of May 18, 1926, page 
9661, the following: 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. The amend- 
ment I have would really come at the conclusion of the amendment 
of the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. FULMER]. I doubt if my 
amendment be now in order until the amendment of Mr. FULMER is dis- 
posed of. My purpose was to offer it after the disposition of that 
amcndment. I ask that my amendment be reported for information, 
and I will discuss it now. 

The CHAIRMAN, The amendment will be reported for information. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“At the end of the Fulmer amendment add the following: ‘And pro- 
vided further, That no equalization fee or charge shall ever be collected 
upon any basic agricultural commodity while owned by the original 
producer, nor upon the sale thereof by the original producer direct to 
consumers or to any person, firm, or corporation which buys basic agri- 
cultural commodities for the purpose of and sells same directly to con- 
sumers, regardless of whether such sale is made before or after 
processing.’ ”’ 

Mr. LANKrorD. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of my proposal is made 
clear by the reading of the amendment. But I want to put in the bill 
a provision that so long as the producer retains his product there can 
be na equalization fee on that product. In other words, there should 


Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
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be no equalization fee charged at the gin on cotton, provided the 
farmer keeps it and stores it and retains the ownership of it. 

Mr. FULMER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANKFORD. Yes. 

Mr. FULMER. This bill takes care of the cotton equalization fee until 
he sells it. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Yes; but my amendment goes further and provides 
that where the farmer sells his pork or his beef to his neigh- 
bor in the little town where he lives there shall be no equalization 
fee charged for the selling of that to the consumer. It also 
provides that if the farmer brings into markct his hog or beef and 
sells the product to the butcher shop or market, no equalization fee 
can be charged on that sale, In other words, if my amendment is 
adopted, there can be no equalization fee charged except where the 
product is sold in wholesale or in interstate commerce, I shall ask for 
a vote on my amendment at the proper time. 


Thereafter upon a vote being taken my amendment was lost. 
This amendment was voted down last year, and yet, those of us 
who are anxious to prevent any equalization fee being levied 
upon the producer will very probably this year be able to go 
much further than we could possibly hope to go last year. We 
are gaining by keeping up the fight. 

Personally I believe that farm relief legislation can be worked 
out without any equalization fee whatever. I feel that if any 
is levied it should be only on the excessive acreage that a man 
plants, and that even then it should be done only as a part 
and parcel of a program to help the farmer get a good price 
for his products. If we succeed in getting worth-while legis- 
lation for the farmers and provide for the raising of a fund to 
stabilize the prices of the farmers’ products at a reasonable 
profit above the cost of production without a direct charge upon 
the farmer, then all will be well and good. If we can not 
get what we want, then we can afford to compromise if the 
compromise is in the interest of the farmer; otherwise it would 
be better that no bill be passed. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that this day they presented to the President of the 
United States, for his approval, the following bills and House 
joint resolutions: 

H. R. 2190. An act for the relief of Agnes W. Wilcox; 

H. R. 3664. An act to correct the military record of Daniel C. 
Darroch ; 

H. R. 6384. An act to amend the acts of June 7, 1924, and 
March 3, 1925, granting certain public lands to the city of 
Phoenix, Ariz. ; 

H. R. 7563. An act to amend section 4900 of the United States 
Revised Statutes; 

H. R. 8784. An act for the relief of Bertha M. Leville; 

H. R. 9061. An act to authorize Lieut. Commander Lucius C. 
Dunn, United States Navy, to accept from the King of Den- 
PE a decoration known as a “ Knight of the Order of Danne- 

ro 

H. R. 9268. An act to amend the agricultural credits act of 
19 

H. R. 9433. An act for the relief of Alexander Edward Metz; 

H. R. 10424. An act to ratify the action of a local board of 
sales control in respect of a contract between the United States 
and Max Hagedorn, of La Grange, Ga.; 

H. R. 11174. An act to amend section 8 of the act of September 
1, 1916 (39th Stat. L. p. 716), and fox other purposes ; 

H. R. 13778. An act for the relief of certain.citizens of Eagle 
Pass, Tex.: 

H. R. 15127. An act for the relief of sufferers tom fioods in 
the vicinity of Fabens and El Paso, Tex., in September, 1925; 

H. R. 16023. An act relating to the transfusion of blood by 
members of the Military Establishment; 

H. R. 2994. An act for the relief of Harr y J. Dabel; 

H. R. 5085. An act to remove the charge of desertion from 
and correct the naval record of Louis Nemec, otherwise known 
as Louis Nemeck ; 

H. R. 5243. An act to promote the mining of potash on the 
public domain ; 

H. R. 5486. An act for the relief of Levi Wright; 

H. R. 7849. An act for the relief of Ella Miller; 

H. R. 8923. An act for the relief of Sheffield Co., a corporation 
of Americus, Ga. ; 

H. R. 9919. An act for the relief of Stanton & Jones; 

H. R. 10082. An act to permit construction. maintenance, and 
use of certain pipe lines for petroleum and its products; 

H. R. 10901. An act to authorize the incorporated town of 
Wrangell, Alaska, to issue bonds in any sum not exceeding 
$50,000 for the purpose of constructing and equipping a public- 
school building in the town of Wrangell, Alaska ; 
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H. R. 11259. An act to reimburse or compensate James E. 
Parker for money, clothing, and other property misplaced or 
appropriated by United States authorities during the World 
War: i 

H. R. 11139. An act for the relief of Celestina Mateos ; 

H. R. 11586. An act for the relief of Fannie B. Armstrong; 

H. R. 12109. An act to amend section 115b of subchapter 3 of 


= chapter 1 of the District of Columbia Code; 


TI. R. 12110. An act to amend section 1135, chapter 31, of the 
District of Columbia Code; 

EH. R. 18451. Au act to increase the pensions of certain maimed 
veterans who have lost limbs or have been totally disabled in 
the same, in line of duty, in the military or naval service of 
the United States, and to amend section 4788 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States by increasing the rates therein 
for artificial limbs; 

H. R. 13453. An act to amend the act providing additional aid 
for the American Printing House for the Blind; 

H. R. 14250. An act to authorize reimposition and extension 
of the trust period on lands held for the use and benefit of the 
Capitan Grande Band of Indians in California ; 

H. J. Res. 53. Joint resolution to amend an act entitled “An 
act granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain sol- 
diers and sailors of the Civil War, and certain widows and 
dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said war,” approved 
December 23, 1924; and 

H. J. Res. 100. Joint resolution to authorize the Secretary of 
War to expend not to exceed $125,000 for the protection of 
Government property adjacent to Lowell Creek, Alaska, 


ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 17 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until tomorrow, Saturday, 
February 5, 1927, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 

Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Saturday, February 5, 1927, as 
reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees : 

COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

Second deficiency bill. 

COMMITTEE ON INSULAR AFFAIRS 
(10.80 a. m.) 

To clarify and amend existing laws relating to the powers 
and duties of the auditor for the Philippine Islands, and for 
other purposes (H. R. 16868). 

COMMITTEE ON MINES AND MINING 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To amend an act entitled “An act to provide relief in cases 
of contracts connected with the prosecution of the war, and for 
other purposes,” approved March 2, 1919, as amended (S. 3641). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

941. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
from the Chief of Engineers on preliminary examination and 
survey of Bear Creek, Ky. (H. Doc. No. 685) ; to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

942. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
from the Chief of Engineers on preliminary examination and 
survey of Quinnipiac River, Conn., from the new Tomlinson 
Bridge up to Lewis Bridge (H. Doc. No. 686) ; to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed, with illus- 
trations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 
Mr. WOODRUFF: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 


16771. A bill to authorize the appraisal of certain Government 
property, and for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1976). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
H. R. 15208. A bill to provide for the detention of fugitives 
apprehended in the District of Columbia; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1977). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
8. 5266. An act to prohibit the sale of black bass in the District 
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of Columbia; without amendment (Rept. No. 1978). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ARENTZ: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 12414. 
A bill for the relief of homestead settlers on the drained Mud 
Lake bottom in the State of Minnesota; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 1982). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, 

Mr. WILLIAMSON: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 
16838. A bill authorizing the Shoshone Tribe of Indians of ihe 
Wind River Reservation in Wyoming to submit claims to the 
Court of Claims; without amendment (Rept. No. 1983). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole [louse on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. LUCE: Committee on the Library. H. R. 62235. A bill 
to provide for the erection of a monument to Gen. Anthony 
Wayne at Defiance, Ohio; with an amendment (Rept. No. 1984). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. LUCE: Committee on the Library. H. R. 16656. <A bill 
to establish a national war memorial museum and veterans’ 
headquarters in the building known as Ford’s Theater; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 1985). Referred to the Committec of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LUCE: Committee on the Library. H. R. 16746. A bill 
to erect a monument to the memory of the Federal soldiers who 
were killed at the Battle of Perryville, and for other purposes ; 
With an amendment (Rept. No. 1986). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa: Committee on Ways and Means. H. R. 
16886. <A bill to authorize the Director of the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau to make loans to veterans upon the security 
of adjusted service certificates; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1987). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. LUCE: Committee on the Library. H. J. Res. 42. A 
joint resolution authorizing the erection of a monument to the 
memory of Sacajawea, or Bird Woman; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 1988). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LUCE: Committee on the Library. S. 4876. An act 
providing for the erection of a monument on Kill Devil Hill. at 
Kitty Hawk, N. C.. commemorative of the first successful at- 
tempt in history at power-driven airplane flight; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1989). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. LINEBERGER: Committee on Naval Affairs. S. 2085. 
An act to correct the naval record of John Cronin: without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1979). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. LINEBERGER: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 
10280, A bill for the relief of Kenneth M. Orr; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1980). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. MAGEE of Pennsylvania: Committee on Naval Affairs. 
H. R. 15439. A bill providing for sundry matters affecting the 
naval service; without amendment (Rept. No. 1981). Referred 
to the Committce of the Whole House. 


AND 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LANKFORD: A bill (H. R. 16945) to establish a Fed- 
eral farm board to aid in the orderly marketing and in the 
control and disposition of the surplus of agricultural com- 
modities; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 16946) to provide 
additional pay for enlisted men of the United States Navy as- 
signed to duty on submarine vessels of the Navy; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 16947) for the relief of the 
Lucy Webb Hayes National Training School for Deaconesses 
and Missionaries; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16948) to increase the salaries of the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (OH. R. 16949) to amend the District of Columbia 
traffic act, 1925, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. REECE: A bill (H. R. 16950) granting the consent 
of Congress to the department of highways and public works 
of the State of Tennessee to construct, maintain, and operate 
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a bridge across the Clinch River in Hancock County, Tenn. ; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GARBER: A bill (H. R. 16951) to authorize inter- 
mediate credit banks to assist agricultural cooperative associa- 
tions in acquiring storage facilities; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. KIESS: A bill (H. R. 16952) to ratify and confirm 
act No. 3243 of the Philippine Legislature approved November 
27, 1925; to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. GIBSON: A bill (H. R. 16953) to provide a five-year 
building and extension program for the free public library sys- 
tem of the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. SEARS of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 16954) granting 
the consent of Congress to the city of Blair, Nebr., or its 
assignees, to construct a bridge and approaches thereto across 
the Missouri River between the States of Nebraska and Iowa; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CELLER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 348) amending 
paragraph 3, section 2, Public Act 96, Sixty-seventh Congress, 
known as the Willis-Campbell Act, which is an act supple- 
mental to the national prohibition act; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BLACK of New York: Resolution (H. Res. 408) to 
obtain information from the State Department concerning our 
relations with China; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. _ 

By Mr. CRISP: Resolution (H. Res. 409) providing for the 
appointment of a committee of five members of the House to 
investigate and report to the House at the earliest practicable 
date during the present session what adjustments, if any, should 
be made in the compensation of the officers and employees of the 
House of Representatives; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Resolution (H. Res. 410) 
for the immediate consideration of bills reported to the House 
of Representatives from the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization ; to the Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented an 
referred as follows: í 

Memorial of the Legislature of the State of Oklahoma, per- 
taining to the retirement of emergency officers of the World 
War on equal terms and conditions with officers of the Regular 
Army, the Navy, and the Marine Corps; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Memorial of the Legislature of the State of Iowa, to amend 
the tariff schedule as affecting the duty on molasses imported 
for the manufacture of industrial alcohol to such an extent 
that it will be more economical to use corn in its manufacture 
than to use imported molasses; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: Memorial of the Legis- 
lature of the State of South Dakota, requesting the establishing 
of a Federal farm board with authority to direct the handling 
of surplus agricultural commodities as embodied in the McNary- 
Haugen bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SWANK: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
Oklahoma, requesting favorable action on S. 3027 and H. R. 
4548, pertaining to the retirement for disabled emergency officers 
of the World War on equal terms and conditions with officers 
of the Regular Army, the Navy, and Marine Corps; to the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Oklahoma, 
requesting that the Secretary of the Interior make collection 
of balance of purchase price of lands sold belonging to the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Tribes of Indians; to the Committee 
-on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. McSWAIN: Mémorial of the Legislature of the State 
of South Carolina, requesting favorable passage of S. 33 and 
H. R. 4548; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DOMINICK: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of South Carolina, requesting favorable passage of S. 33 and 
H. R. 4548; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOYLAN: A bill (H. R. 16955) granting an increase 
of pension to Margaret Palmer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. DOWELL: A bill (H. R. 16956) granting an increase 
of pension to Geaean J. Bennett; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 
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By-Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 16957) granting pat- 
ent to O. E. Moore; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. HOGG: A bill (H. R. 16958) granting an increase of 
pension to Amanda Anderson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16959) granting an increase of pension to . 
Nellie Misner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16960) granting an increase of pension | 
to Annie L. Staffstall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JACOBSTEIN: A bill (H. R. 16961) granting an = 
increase of pension to Alberta V. Coughnet; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16962) granting a pension to Catherine M. 
Atkins ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16963) granting an increase of pension to 
Theoda I. Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16964) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Young; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SEARS of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 16965) granting a 
pension to Elzia W. Robar ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 16966) granting an increase of 
pension to Mildred Hamlin; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 16967) granting 
an increase of pension to Martha E. Roelf; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 16968) for the relief of John 
H. Mors¢; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WILLIAMSON: A bill (H. R. 16969) for the relief 
of H. C. Lafferty; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

6043. Petition of Clinton Chamber of Commerce, Clinton, 
Iowa, supporting legislation in raising the tariff on imported 
molasses used for the manufacture of industrial alcohol; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

6044. Petition to confer jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims 
to hear, examine, and adjudicate and enter judgment in any 
claims which the Miami Indians of Indiana have against the 
United States, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

6045. By Mr. ADKINS: Petition of citizens of Decatur, State 
of Illinois, urging that immediate steps be taken to pass the 
Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6046. By Mr. ALMON: Petition of citizens of the eighth con- 
gressional district of Alabama, urging the immediate passage of 
the Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

6047. Also, petition of citizens of the eighth congressional dis- 
trict of Alabama, urging: the immediate passage of the Civil 
War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6048. Also, petition of citizens of the eighth congressional 
district of Alabama, urging the immediate passage of the Civil 
War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6049. By Mr. BARBOUR: Petition of residents of Delano, 
Modesto, and Sanger, Calif., urging passage of a bill to increase 
pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6050. By Mr. BLOOM: Petition of Abraham Lincoln Post No. 
4, Grand Army of the Republic, Denver, Colo., requesting cer- 
tain pension legislation with reference to Civil War veterans 
and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6051. By Mr. BRIGHAM: Petition in form of a resolution of 
the convention of the American Legion, Department of Ver- 
mont, favoring the passage of pending legislation provided in 
the Tyson-Fitzgerald bill for relief of disabled emergency offi- 
cers of the World War; to the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 

6052. By Mr. CAMPBELL: Petition by the Buffalo Branch 
No. 27, National Association of Postal Employees, favoring the 
passage of House bill 16435; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

6053. By Mr. CARTER of California: Petition of the Stanton 
Woman’s Relief Corps, No. 16, Auxiliary to Stanton Post, No. 
55, Grand Army of the Republic, Department of California, 
urging the passage of the bill increasing pensions of widows of 
Civil War veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6054. By Mr. CELLER: Petition of the American Society of 
Certifled Public Accountants; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

6055. By Mr. CULLEN: Resolution presented by Mr. P. J. 
Lydecker, of Paterson, N. J., and signed by members of the com- 
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mittee from Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, and Mary- 
land, indorsing increase in salaries of Federal employees; to 
the Committee on the Civil Service. 

6056. By Mr. CURRY: Petition of residents of the third 
California district, for increase in Civil War pensions; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6057. By Mr. DRANE: Petition signed by R. V. Goodwin and 
others, of Tarpon Springs, Fla., urging the passage of pension 
legislation for the relief of veterans of the Civil War and 
widows of veterans at the present session of Congress; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

6058. By Mr. DRIVER: Petition signed by citizens of Mis- 
sissippi County, Ark., indorsing legislation for the relief of the 
Civil War veterans, their widows, and dependents; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6059. By Mr. DOWELL: Petition of citizens of Polk County, 
Iowa, urging enactment of legislation increasing pensions of 
veterans of the Civil War and widows of veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

6060. Also, petition of citizens of Des Moines, Iowa, urging 
enactment of legislation increasing the pensions of veterans of 
the Civil War and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

6061. By Mr. EATON: Petition of Washington Camp, No. 54, 
Patriotic Order Sons of America, of Baptistown, N. J., opposing 
repeal or modification of present immigration acts; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration. 

6062. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Block-Jones Photo Co. 
(Inc.), Albert E. Block, president, 27 Von Hillern Street, Dor- 
chester, Mass., recommending early and favorable considera- 
tion of the Swing-Johnson bill providing for the protection of 
Imperial Valley in California; to the Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation, 

6063. By Mr. GARBER: Petition of the American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation, urging enactment of Senate bill 3170, 
the longshoremen’s compensation legislation; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

6064. By Mr. GREENWOOD: Petition of Mr. C. H. Bicknell 
and 382 other citizens of Sullivan County, Ind., urging imme- 
diate vote on a Civil War pension bill carrying the rates pro- 
posed by the National Tribune, in order that relief may be 
accorded to needy and suffering veterans and widows of vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6065. By Mr. HAWLEY: Petitions of residents of Merlin, 
Gates Creek, Port Orford, Yoncalla, Arago, Corvallis, Gold Hill, 
Newberg, Clackamas County, Ashland, Wilsonville, Salem, Linn 
County, Sandlake, Jackson County, Gervais, Dallas, and Doug- 
las County, Oreg., to bring to a vote the Civil War pension bill 
granting relief to veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6066. By Mr. HOOPER: Petition of Daniel Pikkaart, jr., and 
32 other residents of Kalamazoo, Mich., in favor of pending 
legislation to increase the present rates of pension of Civil War 
veterans, their widows, and dependents; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

6067. Also, petition of Frances J. Miller and 68 other resi- 
dents of Battle Creek, Mich., in favor of pending legislation to 
increase the present rates of pension of Civil War veterans, 
their widows, and .dependents; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

6068. By Mr. HOWARD: Petition favoring the passage of an 
increase of pensions for Civil War veterans and their widows. 
submitted by Mrs. A. E. Masterson and some 20 others of 
Fremont, Dodge County, Nebr.; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

6069. Also, petition favoring the passage of increase of pen- 
sions for Civil War veterans and widows of veterans, submitted 
by Mr. L. A. Leigh and some sixty-odd names of petitioners 
residing at Santee, Knox County, Nebr.; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

6070. By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: Petition of citizens of 
Mount Calm, Tex., in behalf of legislation increasing pensions 
of veterans of the Civil War and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6071. By Mr. KINDRED: Petition of the Women’s Commit- 
tee of the George Washington-Sulgrave Institution, protesting 
against reduction of appropriations and forces of the United 
States Army and Navy as nullifying the 1920 national defense 
act and the 5-5-3 naval ratio; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

6072. Also, resolution of the New York Commandery of the 
Naval Order of the United States, that the representatives of 
this order view with grave concern the failure of Congress to 
provide the funds to maintain the Navy in accordance with the 
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House of Representatives to provide funds to at least lay 
down the three cruisers authorized; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. À 

6073. By Mr. KVALE: Petition of Mr. J. H. Wilger and 28 
residents of Willmar, Minn., remonstrating against legislation 
repealing the Pullman surcharge; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

6074. By Mr. LETTS: Petition of Amanda Frack and 19 
other citizens of Muscatine, Iowa, urging the passage of the 
Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6075. By Mr. McCLINTIC: Petition of 248 voters of Roger. 
Mills, Custer, and Kiowa Counties, praying for the passage of 
a bill to increase the pensions of Civil War veterans and 
widows and dependents of veterans; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

6076. By Mr. McFADDEN: Petition of voters of Monroeton, 
Pa., requesting Civil War pension legislation; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

6077. By Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan: Petition of 25 
citizens of Traverse City, Mich., for a liberalization of the 
Civil War pension laws; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6078. By Mr. McREYNOLDS: Petition from the voters of 
Soddy, Hamilton County, Tenn., requesting immediate con- 
sideration of the bill for the relief of veterans of the Civil 
War and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

6079. By Mr. MAJOR: Petition of citizens of Springfield, 
Mo., urging the passage of the Civil War pension bill, for the 
relief of needy and suffering veterans and widows of veterans; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6080. Also, petition of the citizens of Slater, Mo., urging the 
passage of Civil War pension bill for the relief of needy and 
suffering veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

6081. By Mr. MANLOVE: Petition of Mrs. Maggie L. Adams, 
Dr. S. H. Miller, and 11 other citizens of Joplin, Mo., urging 
the passage of legislation favorable to veterans of the Civil 
War and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

6082. Also. petition of Mr. R. H. Kenagy, Mr. E. K. Thorn- 
berry, and 46 other citizens of Neosho, Mo., urging the passage 
of legislation for increase of pensions of veterans of the Civil 
War and for widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

6083. By Mr. MURPHY: Petition by the voters of Harrison 
County, Ohio, urging that immediate steps be taken to bring 
to a vote Civil War pension bill in order that relief may be ac- 
corded to needy and suffering veterans and widows of veterans; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6084. By Mr. NELSON of Maine: Petition from the citizens 
of Augusta, Waterville, Madison, Athens, and Bar [flarbor, 
urging the passage by Congress of the Civil War pension bill 
for the relief of needy veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6085. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the Non- 
intervention Citizens Committee of New York, favoring the 
passage of Senate resolution 309, for the recall from Nicaragua 
the American marines and warships now stationed there; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

6086. Also, petition of the George Washington-Sulgrave In- 
stitution, protesting against reduction of appropriations and 
forces of our Army-and Navy as nullifying the 1920 national 
defense act and the 5-5-3 naval ratio; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

6087. By Mr. O°CONNOR of New York: Petition of various 
citizens, urging higher pension rates for Civil War survivors 
and Civil War widows; to the Committc: on Invalid Pensions. 

6088. Also, resolutions of the New York Commandery of the 
Naval Order of the United States, urging appropriations to 
build three additional cruisers; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

6089. Also, resolutions of the women’s committee of the 
George Washington-Sulgrave Institution, protesting against re- 
ductions of appropriations and forces of the Army and Navy 
as nullifying the 1920 national defense act and the 5-5-3 naval 
ratio; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

6080. Also, resolutions passed at a mass meeting of the Non- 
intervention Citizens’ Committee, held at the Lyrie Theater, 
New York City, urging President Coolidge to submit dispute 
with Mexico to arbitration; urging passage of Senate Resolu- 
tion 309, Senate Resolution 319, and House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 45; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

6091. By Mr. O’CONNELL of New York: Petition of the 
Philadelphia Board of Trade, opposing the passage of the Mc- 


5-5-3 ratio, and particularly deploring the refusal of the ‘ Nary-Haugen bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 
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posing the McNary-Haugen bill; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

6093. Also, petition of the New York Commandery of the 
Naval Order of the United States, that the Congress provide 
funds to maintain the Navy in accordance with the 5-5-3 ratio 
and the building of the three cruisers authorized; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

6094. By Mr. PRATT: Petition of citizens of Malden-on-Hud- 
son, Ulster County, N. Y., urging enactment of legislation to 
‘increase the pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of 
veterans: also, petition of citizens of Chatham, Columbia 
County, N. Y., urging enactment of legislation to increase the 
pensions of Civil War veteraus and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6095. By Mr. ROBINSON of Iowa: Petition for the enact- 
ment of Civil War pension legislation, sent in by the citizens 
of Dubuque, Dubuque County, Iowa; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

6096. By Mrs. ROGERS: Petition of Dr. Arthur W. Gilbert, 
commissioner, department of agriculture, Commonweulth of 
Massachusetts, in favor of House bill 16172. listed on House 
Calendar No. 364; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6097. By Mr. SIMMONS: Petitions of citizens of Loup and 
Box Butte Counties and other citizens of Nebraska, asking for 
au increase of pensions to veterans of the Civil War and widows 
of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6098. By Mr. SINCLAIR: Petition of about 100 residents of 
Kenmare, N. Dak., and vicinity, urging the early enactment of 
the Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

6099. By Mr. STALKER: Petition of citizens of Jacksonville, 
Tompkins County, N. Y., urging the enactment of Civil War 
pension legislation for further increase in pension for Civil Vaur 
veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Inva. 1 
Pensions. 

6100. By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: Petition of voters of 
Agenda, Kans., urging passage of Civil War pension bill for 
widows and veterans ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6101. By Mr. THURSTON: Petition of citizens of Decatur 
County, Iowa, requesting Civil War pension legislation; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6102. Also, petition of city council of Sioux City, Iowa, re- 
questing farm legislation ; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

6103. Also, petition of Greater Sioux City Committee, Sioux 
City, Iowa, requesting farm legislation; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

6104. Also, petition of Muscatine Civic Federation, Musca- 
tine, Iowa, indorsing the McNary-Haugen bill; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

6105. By Mr. VINSON of Kentucky: Petition signed by 
numerous residents of Owingsville, in the ninth congressional 
district of Kentucky, urging the passage, before adjournment 
of Congress, of a bill for the relief of needy and suffering vet- 
erans of the Civil War and widows of veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

6106. Also, petition signed by numerous residents of the 
county of Carter, in the ninth congressional district of Ken- 
tucky, and urging the passage, before adjournment of Congress, 
of a bill for the relief of needy and suffering veterans of the 
Civil War and widows of veterans; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

6107. Also, petition signed by numerous residents of the 
county of Montgomery, in the ninth congressional district of 
Kentucky, and urging the passage, before adjournment of Con- 
gress, of a bill for the relief of Civil War veterans and widows 
of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6108. Also, petition signed by numerous residents of the city 
of Louisa, in the ninth congressional district of Kentucky, urg- 
ing the passage, before adjournment of Congress, of a bill for 
the relief of needy and suffering veterans of the Civil War and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6109. By Mr. VOIGT: Petition of W. H. Henry and 52 other 
residents of Jefferson, Wis., urging increased pensions for Civil 
War veterans and their widows; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

6110. By Mr. WATSON: Petition of residents of Pottstown, 
Montgomery County, Pa., urging the enactment of Civil War 
pension legislation; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6111. By Mr. WILLIAMSON: Petition of State Legislature 
of South Dakota, asking Congress to enact legislation creating 
a Federal farm board with authority to direct the handling of 
surplus agricultural commodities, as embodied in the McNary- 
Haugen bill, with a view to placing agriculture on the same 
footing with other industries; to the Committee on Agriculture. 
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6112. By Mr. WOODYARD: Petition of citizens of Advent, 
W. Va., favoring additional pension legislation ; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 


SENATE 
SATURDAY, February 5, 1927 


The Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty and everlasting God, though the heaven of heavens 
can not contain Thee Thou art ever willing to dwell with the 
bumble and contrite heart and to manifest Thy mercies to all 
who come reverently into Thy presence and seek Thy grace. Be 
pleased to look upon us this morning and grant unto us such 
guidance by Thy Holy Spirit ihat we may do the things which 
shall be acceptable in Thy sight, and that we shall acquit our- 
selves honorably in the presence of the Nation. We ask in 
Jesus’ name. Amen. 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of yester- 
day’s proceedings when, on request of Mr. Curtis and by unani- 
mous consent, the further reading was dispensed with aud the 
Journal was approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed a Dill 
(H. R. 16800) making appropriations for the government of the 
District of Columbia and other activities chargeable in whole 
or in part against the revenue of such District for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1928, and for other purposes, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed his 
signature to the following enrolled bills, and they were there- 
upon signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 4502. An act declaring pistols, revolvers, and other fire- 
arms capable of being concealed on the person nonmailable and — 
providing penalty; and 

H. R. 7776. An act for the reimbursement of Emma E. L 
Pulliam. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fletcher King Robinson, Ark. 
Bayard Frazier La Follette Robinson, Ind. 
Blease George Lenroot Sackett 
Borah Gerry McKellar Schall 
Bratton Gillett McLean Sheppard 
Broussard Glass McMaster Shortridge 
Bruce Goff McNary Smith 
Cameron Gooding Mayfield Smoot 

Capper Greene Means Steck 
Caraway Hale Metcalf Stephens 
Copeland Harris Neely Stewart 
Couzens Harrison Norbeck Trammell 
Curtis Hawes Norris Tyson 

Dale Heflin Nye Wadsworth 
Deneen Howell Oddie Walsh, Mass. 
Dill Johnson Overman Walsh, Mont. 
Edge Jones, N. Mex, Phipps Warren 

Ernst Jones, Wash. Pine Watson 
Ferris Kendrick Pittman Wheeler 

Fess Keyes Reed, Pa. Willis 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to announce that the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BINGHAM] is necessarily ab- 
sent on account of illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty Senators having answered 
to their names, a quorum is present. 


RELEASE OF GERMAN PROPERTY IN FRANCE 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I ask permission to have read 
at the desk a special dispatch with respect to the release of 
German property in France, which I have had translated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the clerk will 
read the dispatch. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


DECREH WITH RESPECT TO THE RELEASE OF GERMAN PROPERTY IN FRANCB 


Paris, January 18.—In furtherance of the definitive agreement of 
October 3, 1926, with the French administration, which has been rati- 
fied on December 22, the President of the French Republic now issues 
a decree of January 8, 1927, as follows: 

The French administration renounces its existing right, accorded to 
it under article 297 of the treaty of Versailles, for the liquidation of 
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German property, rights, and interests, with respect to which on De- 
cember 30, 1926, no decree for liquidation has heen promulgated by the 
competent French court. p 

Securities and demands are released if the competent French liquidat- 
ing authorities have not authorized the sale of the securities or the 
collection of the German demands by December 30, 1926. In general 
the German property not yet taken over by the French sequestrator in 
France can not now be seized. 

This renunciation of the French administration relates to German 
goods, rights, and interests in old France, in Alsace-Lorraine, in the 
French colonies and protectorates with the exception of Morocco. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the followipg 
concurrent resolution of the Legislature of the State of Arkan- 
sas, which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry : 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 6, by Senator Caldwell 

Whereas there is pending before Congress certain bills providing for 
the lease and private operation of the Muscle Shoals project for preser- 
vation of national defense, the production of fertilizer, and the use of 
electric power; and 

Whereas a recent bill introduced by Representative MappeEn, of IHi- 
nois, if enucted into law, would grant to one private industrial operator 
the complete control of the entire electric power output not only from 
Muscle Shoals, but from two other large power projects to be built by 
the Government on the Tennessce River and on some of its tribu- 
tarics; and 

Whereas the general distribution of electric power over transmission 
lines being constructed from Arkansas through Mississippi, connecting 
with lines into Muscle Shoals and into Alabama, Georgia, Tennessee, 
and the North and South Carolinas, it is vitally important to the indus- 
trial development of the South, which would be seriously retarded if 
the Madden bill is approved: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the Forty-sixth General Assembly of the 
State of Arkansas (the House concurring therein), That Congress is 
hereby memorialized to safeguard the interest of the people of Arkansas 
and of other States likewise affected by providing that all power 
beyond the requirements for national defense and fertilizer production 
be made available for general distribution to the public, under proper 
reculations, in the adjacent and contiguous States, in conformity with 
the amendment proposed by Senator T. H. Caraway and incorporated 
by Congress in legislation relating to the Muscle Shoals question during 
the year of 1926: Be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the President of 
the United States, the Vice President of the United States for the 
information of the Senate, the Speaker of the House of Repesentatives, 
to the chairman of the Military Affairs Committee of the House, the 
chairman of the Agriculture Committee of the Senate, and to the 
Senators and Members of Congress from the State cf Arkansas. 


JANUARY 31, 1927. 


Senate indorsements: Resolution read and adopted. Ordered imme- 
diately transmitted to house. Transmitted to house. 
Guy A, FREELING, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


JANUARY 31, 1927. 
Ilouse indorsements: Received from the senate. Read and con- 
curred in. 
FEBRUARY 1, 1927. 
Returned to senate. 
Ira M. GURLEY, Chief Clerk. 
I, Guy A. Freeling, secretary of the senate, hereby certify that the 
above and foregoing is a true and correct copy of Senate Resolution 6, 
together with all indorsements, as adopted by the Arkansas Senate 
and concurred in by the House of Representatives. 
Guy A. FREELING, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing concurrent resolution of the Legislature of the State of 
Iowa, which was referred to the Committee on Finance: 


STATE OF IOWA, SECRETARY OF STATE. 
I, W. C. Ramsay, secretary of state for the State of Iowa, keeper 
and custodian of the acts and resolutions of the General Assembly of 
the State of Iowa, do hereby certify that the attached is a true and 
correct copy of Senate Concurrent Resolution No. 9 as passed by the 
senate on January 26, 1927, and concurred in by the house of repre- 
sentatives on January 28, 1927. 
In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and affixed my 
official seal this 2d day of February, A. D. 1927, 
(SEAL. ] W. C. RAMSAY, 
Secretary of State. 
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Senate Concurrent Resolution 9, by Shaff, memorializing the Congress 
of the United States to adopt an adequate tariff schedule on molasses 
imported for the manufacturing of industrial alcohol 


Whereas the corn growers of the Corn Belt have met with a limited 
demand for corn that has been produced and not used for feeding pur- 
poses the past several years; and 

Whereas because of this lack of demand and the depressed condition 
of agriculture generally the price of corn has been substantially below 
the cost of production in this Corn Belt area; and 

Whereas one of the greatest single contributing factors in placing 
agriculture on a parity with other industries is that the price of corn 
be such as to allow the producer an adequate return for his labor and 
investment; and 

Whereas the dairy and livestock feeding industry would be benefited 
by the further use and manufacture of corn incident to the making of 
industrial alcohol and the large amount of distillers’ dried grains that 
would arise therefrom; and 

Whereas this would furnish a spiendid demand for low-grade corn 
not well fitted for commercial usage: Now therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the General Assembly of Towa (the House 
concurring), That we petition and pray the Congress of the United 
States to amend the tariff schedule as affecting the duty on molasses 
imported for the manufacture of industrial alcohol to such an extent 
that it will be more economical to use corn in its manufacture than to 
use imported molasses: Be it further 

Resolved, That on the passage of this resolution the secretary of 
state shall certify a copy hereof each to the President of the United 
States, the President of the Senate, and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives of the Congress of the United States, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and the Secretary of Commerce at Washington, D. C. 

January 25: Introduced. i 

January 26, 1927: Adopted—ayes 40, noes 0. 

WALTER H. BEAM, 


Secretary of the Senate. 
To the house. 


January 27: Received from senate, rule 34. 
January 28, 1927: Taken up. Adopted. 
A. C. GUSTAFSON, Chief Clerk. 


Mr. CURTIS presented a letter in the nature of a petition 
from a committee representing the United States Custodian 
Service Association, and petitions of sundry citizens of Leaven- 
worth, Atchison, Cherryvale, and Beloit, in the State of Kansas, 
praying for the passage of legislation granting increased com- 
pensation to employees of the United States Custodian Service, 
with a minimum wage of $1,200, which were referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations, 

Mr. CAPPER presented petitions of sundry citizens of Good- 
land, Bird City, and Ruleton, all in the State of Kansas, pray- 
ing for the passage of legislation regulating radio broadcasting, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Leaven- 
worth, Atchison, Cherryvale, and Beloit, in the State of Kansas, 
praying for the passage of legislation granting increased com- 
pensation to employees of the United States Custodian Service, 
with a minimum wage of $1,200, which were referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. FRAZIER presented the petitions of George Martinson 
ahd 21 other citizens, G. FE. Evans and 7 other citizens, and 
J. H. Amerland and 4 other citizens, all of Fargo; W. T. Edge 
and 22 other citizens and Arthur Evans and 23 other citizens, 
all of Williston; and M. H. Gibson and 31 other citizens and 
Mrs. Nels S. Ordahl and 57 other citizens, all of Dickinson, in 
the State of North Dakota, praying for the passage of legis- 
lation granting increased compensation to employees of the 
United States Custodian Service, with a minimum wage of 
$1,200, which were referred to the Committee ou Appropria- 
tions. 

Mr. NEELY presented resolutions adopted by the annual 
convention of the American Legion, Department of West Vir- 
ginia, favoring the passage of legislation placing disabled emer- 
gency Army officers on the retired list, as provided in the so- 
called Tyson-Fitzgerald bill, which were ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. ERNST (by request) presented memorials of sundry 
citizens in the State of Kentucky remonstrating against the 
passage of the bill (S. 4821) to provide for the closing of barber 
shops in the District of Columbia on Sunday, or any other legis- 
lation of a religious character, which were referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. WILLIS presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Hamilton County, in the State of Ohio, praying for the prompt 
passage of legislation granting increased pensions to Civil War 
veterans and their widows, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 
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Mr. COPELAND presented resolutions adopted by the Govern- 
ment Club (Inc.), of New York City, N. Y., favoring the main- 
tenance of the Army and Navy so as to adequately provide for 
the national defense, which were referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

He also presented resolutions of the board of directors of the 
New York State Federation of Women's Clubs, favoring the 
maintenance of the Army and Navy so as to adequately provide 
for the national defense, which were referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of the State of 
New York, praying for the prompt passage of legislation grant- 
ing increased pensions to Civil War veterans and their widows, 
which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the women's com- 
mittee of the George Washington-Sulgrave Institution, at New 
York, N. Y., protesting against the reduction of appropriations 
for, and the strength of, the Army and Navy as nullifying the 
1920 national defense act and the 5-5-3 naval ratio, which 
were referred to the Committee on Naval Affsirs. 

Mr. TYSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Rkrcorp a telegram from the Dark Tobacco 
Growers’ Cooperative Association, indorsipg the McNary- 
Haugen bill aud asking that tobacco be included as one of the 
basic commodities; also certain resolutions which were adopted 
by the board of directors of the Burley Tobacco Growers’ Co- 
operative Association, asking that tobacco be included within 
the provisions of the McNary-Haugen bill, and I ask that they 
may lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The telegram and resolutions are as follows: 

IIOPKINSVILLE, KY., January 31, 1927. 
Senator LAWRENCE D. TYSON, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O.: 

Board of directors of the Dark Tobacco Growers’ Cooperative Asso- 
ciation representing 75.000 farmers of Kentucky and Tennessee indorse 
the McNary-Haugen bill and ask that tobacco be included as onc of 
the basic commodities and that you use your influence and vote for its 
passage. 

DARK TOBACCO GROWERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 

Whereas we realize and agree with all fair-minded, thinking citizens 
of our country that something should and must be done to better 
equalize the business conditions of farming and relicve that important 
industry from its present unfair, unprofitable, and dangerous plight; 
and 

Whereas we have. fully and carefully considered the relief bills 
offered in Congress looking to that much-desired and greatly needed 
end, and feel that Congress can help to cure the unfortunate and un- 
happy existing situation: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the board of directors of the Burley Tobacco Growers’ 
Cooperative Association, in regular meeting assembled, at Lexington, 
Ky., this February 2, 1927, That it is the sense of said board, repre- 
senting 109,106 farmers engaged in the growing of Burley tobacco in 
the States of Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, West Virginia, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, and Missouri, that the Congress of the United 
States should promptly proceed with the enactment of what is known 
as the McNary-liaugen agricultural surplus control bill into law, es- 
pecially embracing therein its equalization fee provisions; be it further 

Resolved, That we most earnestly petition our Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress to have tobacco included in said bills as a basic 
agricultural product, and to vote for and assist in securing the passage 
of said bill during the present session of Congress; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be immediately sent to 
our Senators and Representatives in Congress. 


Mr. TYSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the REcorp at this point and referred to the 
Judiciary Committee a letter from Ozburn-Abston & Co., of 
Memphis, Tenn., in protest against Senate bill 5496, introduced 
by the junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epwarps]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the letter will 
be printed in the Record ag requested and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

The letter is as follows: 

MEMPHIS, TENN., February 2, 1927. 
Hon. L. D. Tyson, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR: As large users of industrial alcohol for antifreeze 
purposes, we wish to vigorously protest against Senate bill 5496 as 
introduced by Senator Epwanrps, of New Jers¢y. 

We have sold this year 16 carloads of denatured alcohol, formula 
No. 5, to the automotive trade throughout the territory in which we 
travel, all of this alcohol being used for antifreeze purposes in auto- 
mobiles. We are sincere in our belief that not one drop of this alco- 
hol has been diverted from the purpose for which purchased. 
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It is not a change in the present formula of denatured alcohol that 
is needed but a strict enforcement of the existing statute, and to change 
the present formula or method of handling would work a serious bard- 
ship upon the users of this product in the transaction of legitimate 
business. 

This whole denatured alcohol proposition is now linked up with the 
prohibition question, where it has no place, and should not be used as 
a political “ football ” to the injury of legitimate business, 

Yours very truly, 
OZBURN-ABSTON & CO., 
By N. F. Ozaurn, For the Company. 


Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I have here a telegram from 
W. W. Deal, master of the State Grange of Idaho, in which he 
advises me that the State grange of that State is in favor of 
the MeNary-Haugen bill. I ask that it be printed in the Recorp 
and lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wirus in the chair). 
Without objection, that order will be made. 

The telegram is as follows: 


NAMPA, IDAHO, February 5. 


19.27. 
Hoen. F., R. GOODING, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
Idaho State Grange 7 in favor of McNary-Haugen bill. 
W. W. DEAL. 


Mr. McKELLAR. I present a resolution of the Burley To- 
bacco Growers’ Cooperative Association in favor of the McNary- 
Haugen bill, and ask that it may be printed in the Recorp and 
lie on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ordered. 

[See resolution printed in full presented by Mr. Tyson.] 


LAFAYETTE SQUARE 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I have a letter with reference 
to the relation of Lafayette Square to the White House and 
Sixteenth Street, which I ask may be printed in the Recorp at 
this puint and referred to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. It is a letter from a representative of the South 
Carolina Chapter of the American Institute of Architects. 

There being no objection, the letter was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds and ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


COLUMBIA, S. C., February 3, 1927, 


A STATEMENT REGARDING THE RELATION OF LAFAYETTE SQUARE 
WHITE HOUSE AND SIXTEENTH STREDT 


Attention is called to a scrious situation which has developed in the 
matter of the White House enframement. 

The McMillan plan for developing the Capital has stood for 25 
years and is the logical interpretation of the original L’kinfant plan for 
the National Capital, It has guided the Fine Arts Commission in its 
supervision of building development, 

The McMillan plan called attention to the fact that the White [ouse 
is one of our first national monuments, but that it is a relatively modest 
unpretentious structure in architectural mass and could easily be 
dwarfed or rendered insignificant if thrown into sharp contrast with 
large buildings. The plan also called attention to the fact that the 
future main approach to Washington from the north will be via Six- 
teenth Street. It provided for both conditions by enframing Lafayette 
Square with dignified departmental buildings, uniform in mass, low 
enough to respect the White House, imposing enough to give an ade- 
quate first impression to the visitor. 

For 25 years the general acceptance of this plan has prevented ex- 
ploitation of the White louse district. Two large commercial buildings 
have been crected—one by the Governmeut. In 1925 the Carlton 
Hotel was scheduled for the corner of Sixteenth and H Streets, but the 
promoter was induced to build elsewhere, Two structures were launched 
in accordance with the general plan, one the chamber of commerce, 
the other the Treasury Annex. It will be noted that the Treasury An- 
nex has been designed to cover the entire cast side of the square, 
eliminating the Belasco Theater and the Cosmos Club, and one-third 
of the building has been completed. In 1926, at the end of the last 
session of Congress, and over the protcsts of all professional planning 
groups, an amendment was forced on the public building bill to eliminate 
areas “north of Pennsylvania Avenue,” from the Government develop- 
ment. This removed the blanket protection of the plan and immediaicly 
the results were evident. The historic residences at Sixteenth and H 
Streets are being demolished and will be replaccd by an apartment hotel; 
and plans are out for a commercial office building to be erected on the 
west side of the square. 

As matters now stand, the future holds this result: 

The Treasury Anucx, which must eventually be completed, giving an 
imposing monumental structure, will extend across the east side of the 
square. The west side will be tall commercial office buildings, the 
north side will show one monumental semipublic structure, one apart- 
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ment hotel, one church, one comMereial afica building (feyersment 


owned), and one private residence, possibly to be replaced by some 
sixth type. This is hodgepodge, the worst mix-up that could be devised, 
and inexcusable in a city preplanned as a National Capital, replanned, 
zoned, supervised, and sponsored by many interests. Its most choice 
structure is architecturally affronted. 

Is the scheme to be definitely and finally abandoned now and for- 
ever, or is it to be maintained? Delay means abandonment, because 
of added millions in improvements, or makes its accomplishment need- 
lessly expensive. If order is to prevail, the ban against Government 
buildings on Lafayette Square should be lifted and the property in 
jeopardy acquired before the improvements are made. 

‘If action is not taken by this Congress, the damage will be done be- 
fore another Congress convenes. 

As the White House was designed by a South Carolina architect, 
James Hoban, its preservation with proper environment should be a 
matter of especial pride to this State. 

Submitted by— 

Cuas. C. WILSON, 
The Committee on Plan of Washington, 
of the American Institute of Architects. 


(Representing the South Carolina Chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects.) 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS ON THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I do not very 
often ask to have articles printed in the Recorp, but there are 
two brief articles which appeared in the magazine Advocate of 
Peace for February, dealing with international relations on the 
Western Hemisphere, which I think contain a great deal of 
good, plain common sense. I ask that they may be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The articles are as follows: 


BACK-SEAT DRIVING ON THE INTERNATIONAL HIGHWAY 


Our men whom we have chosen to drive our car of State must envy 
the gentleman of San Francisco who the other ddy was granted a 
divorce because his wife was a chronic “ back-seat driver.” The grant- 
ing of a divorce for such a reason furnishes food for reflection. The 
back-seat driver is under the law a person, an individual, a legal entity 
with the constitutional rights of the rest of us. Such a person is be- 
yond the power of Congress to regulate, because the first amendment 
of our Constitution forbids Congress to make any law abridging the 
freedom of speech. If, riding in the back seat of an automobile, he— 
there is a possibility That it may be a woman—goes on to say, “Not 
so fast”; “ Look out”; “Is your emergency brake on?” “ Don’t turn 
so abruptly ” ; “ How is the oil”; “ There is a cop”; “ Don’t you know 
the traffic rules?’ or the like, Congress might investigate such a case; it 
could not “ abridge ” such talk. And yet California has a driver who 
got a divorce because of it. Here, surely, is something for President 
Coolidge and Mr. Kellogg to take notice of and, perhaps, to comfort 
themselves with; for these gentlemen, it must be confessed, have had 
their share of back-seat drivers. 

It matters not how crowded the international traffic may be, there 
is always the back-seat driver who Knows very well that, whatever 
way the chauffeur turns, shifts the gears, uses the brake, manipulates 
the horn, or adjusts the lights, he is wrong. The back-seat driver 
must everlastingly talk, advise, find fault, and admonish. Most of 
his outbursts are spontaneous reactions of his reflexes only. The less 
he Knows about a car, the worse he is. He functions only with his 
spinal cord. He may be a nice person with a through ticket to heaven ; 
but to the responsible driver he is a nuisance, usually doing more 
damage than good. 

Thus we are confronted with the question of how, in a democracy, 
people should behave when their government is confronted with a 
delicate international situation. 

On theoretical grounds, every man jack of us, every jack out of 
doors has the right in America to shout his head off when tha 
executive branch of our Government is trying to compose an inter- 
national dispute, however ticklish it may be. During the delicate 
controversy between our Government and Nicaragua nearly every man 
jack of us has done exactly that thing. This office has been choked 
with letters, petitions, newspaper clippings, arguments in various 
forms, urging this old society to “ stop our going to war with 
Nicaragua or Mexico.” 

On practical grounds these persons may become and often are 
nuisances. They don’t help; they harm. When representatives of the 
French Government had come to an agreement with representatives of 
our Government on the terms of the French debt; when the terms 
were known to be acceptable to our own Congress, and it was only a 
matter of winning the votes of the French Chamber; and when all 
other negotiations between this country and France depended upon a 
settlement—when, in short, our political car of state was going along 
pretty well, it was a fine time for the rest of us in the back seat te 
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keep quiet. It remains to be seen whether or not some of the back- 


peat drivers have ditched our program 8f SeCord with Irance: 

Mr. Coolidge and Mr. Kellogg have never had the remotest idea of 
leading the United States into a war with any other nation, much 
less Mexico and Nicaragua. It is true that they are confronted with 
a most delicate situation in each of those countries. The more delicate 
it becomes the more careful the rest of us should be. It is proper to 
advise the President or the Secretary of State, particularly if it be 
privately done, but when the crisis is on it is usually poor sense to 
hold mass meetings, write articles in the paper, and behave otherwise 
as if we wish to serve notice to foreign peoples with whom we are 
in controversy that we of this country are not behind our Government. 
The old days of trying to promote international peace by throwing 
stones at our Government, especially when our Government is trying as 
best it can to handle a delicate international situation, should remain 
among our memories of the past. If we are to achieve international 
peace, it must at the last be done with advice and consent of our 
Government. Much more than charity, peace begins at home. 

If the day is fair, the road clear, and everybody good natured, the 
back-seat driver can say almost anything he wishes; but if a storm is 
on, darkness descending, the traffic crowded, it is a good plan to leave 
the driver alone. He may get us into trouble, but, speaking generally, 
he is less liable to do so in a time of crisis if, after we have put him 
at the wheel, we let him do the driving. 

Of course, we know that metaphors walk best on one leg; that 
drivers have to be regulated; that a mad driver may have to be 
throttled. 

This is no plea that we should make our chauffeurs judges, juries, ` 
and sole high executioners along every highway and in their own right. 
They have got to be trained and watched, if need be, on occasion fired 
or shut up. But at the moment when our very lives are in their 
hands, cars are traveling fast in every direction, the pavements slip- 
pery, and guns going off, then usually is a very good time for all in the 
back seat to speak very, very softly, if at all. 

There is another thing about this trying to drive a car through fire 
and flood by a general debate. If we are ever going to establish peace 
between nations, it will have to be provided for with the cooperation 
of all in time of peace. The problem of the peace workers is to sct 
up, when men can think calmly and justly, adequate means of adjust- 
ment, and to develop the intelligence and the desire to make use of 
them, so that blow-outs and head-on collisions here and there will be 
less frequent. Constructive peace work is prophylactic. This is how 
any rational, democratic control of foreign policies gets in its work. 

If, for example, in our controversies with Mexico or Nicaragua, there 
were a body of clearly-defined rules, duly established and agreed to in 
time of peace, by which we could measure our differenccs, and if in 
case of controversy over the meaning of one or more of the rules there 
were an authority to tell us what the rules really are, then there would 
be nothing for us peace workers to do except to stand by the rules. 
Since our chauffeur would be familiar with the rules, about all we 
would have to do in congested traffic would be to keep fairly quiet. 

We are not trying here to pass upon the equity in our disputes with 
Mexico and Nicaragua. We confess we do not Know enough to do that. 

We believe in the high-minded intentions of both Mr. Coolidge and 
Mr. Kellogg. We believe, further, that they are possessed of the 
facts. In times of peace we shall try to lead them and others to 
bend every effort to organize a law-governed world, so that our future 
disputes with the Mexicos and the Nicaraguas of some later day may 
find wide-open ways for adjustment without any foolish talk of war. 

We are for special schools to teach back-seat drivers how and where. 
to make use of thcir rights under our free institutions. 


THE COURSE OF JUSTICE IN CENTRAL AMBRICA 


Since there can be no peace between nations except it be based 
upon justice, the issues between this country and Nicaragua, as between 
this country and Mexico, stand in need of examination in the light 
of that justice. i 

Justice depends upon the facts and the law. As to the facts, our 
two best-informed men, we dare to believe, are naturally our President 
and our Secretary of State. All of the documents are in their hands. 
As far as the rest of us are concerned, we are informed at best only 
partially. President Coolidge’s statement of facts, supplemented by a 
memorandum by Secretary Kellogg, appears elsewhere in these columns. 
From what we know of our Government and of its troubles with 
Central America, on the principle that swapping horses while crossing 
a stream is precarious business, we are quite willing to trust it to 
work out its case and to see that justice prevails. 

We do not believe that there is any danger of war between this 
country and Nicaragua or between this country and Mexico, unless 
uninformed and overemotional persons lose their heads completely. 

The possibilities of direct negotiation through diplomatic channels 
are not yet exhausted. If the processes of diplomacy fail, there rcmain 
other and well-known methods of settlement. For example, one or 
more friendly nations might be asked to exercise their good offices. 
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This request might come from the United States, or Nicaragua, or 
Mexico, or of wholly disinterested parties. Again, one or more nations 
not parties to the dispute might, upon their own initiative, offer to 
mediate in the premises. Again, while among our score of treaties 
calling for commissions of inquiry in cases of certain disputes, there 
is none between this country and Mexico; the principle is there and 
can be applied if the Governments desire. Again, it is possible to set 
up a council of conciliation for the purpose of arriving at a basis 
for settlement. Again, the parties in dispute may ask a disinterested 
third power to examine the issues and to hand down an opinion. 
Again, issues may be settled by the well-known processes of arbitration, 
as before the Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague. Finally, 
upon the agreements of the parties, the issues might be declared jurid- 
ical and referred to a court of law for judicial settlement in accord 
with the rules of law and equity. With all of these possibilities before 
us, any talk of war between this country and any Central American 
State seems quite beside the mark. 

It is here proper to recall that there is a Court of International 
Justice in Central America quite competent, under the treaty of 1923, 
to hear and to decide cases between any two Central American States. 
Since our own Government has nominated members of the panel of 
judges of that court, it is reasonable to assume that we might refer 
a case, in which we are a party, to that court. The processes of 
justice have an open road in Central America. 

Our Government will not ignore there processes. The chief purpose 
of political institutions is to see that justice prevails, not only as a 
matter of general principle but in concrete situations. This is not news 
‘to Mr. Coolidge or to Mr. Kellogg. 
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develop their resources, to improve their fiscal systems, to overcome 
other conditions of instability. To takė a phrase from a message of 
President Taft sent to the Senate on June 8, 1911, there is no defense 
for a policy of “listless indifference” toward these matters. Presi- 
dent Taft felt it to be wrong “to view unconcernedly’”’ the whole 
region in fomentations of turbulence, irresponsibly contracting debts 
that by their own exertions they would never be able to pay. He 
disliked to be required, as in several instances in the past, to land our 
armed forces for the protection of American citizens and their interests 
from violence and for the enforcement of “the humane provisfons 
of international law, for the observance of which, in the region con- 
cerned, this Government, whether rightfully or wrongfully, is held 
responsible by the world.” 


So, however we start out in our search for a right course, we find 
ourselves faced with the ever-present necd, the supreme task for 
statesmen, the establishment, by mutual agreement of all, of those 
principles of law without which the ways of justice are irrevocably 
closed. The course of justice in Central America hangs upon the wis- 
dom of our statesmen, backed by the enlightened opinion of the rest 
of us, codified and made tangible in time of peace. 

There is evidence that this fundamental principle in our foreign 
policy needs reemphasis, especially just now. What our Government 
thinks it necessary to do in Mexico and Nicaragua at this moment 
should not blind us to this most fundamental of all our policies. 
For reasons differently interpreted, the immediate policies of our Gov- 
ernment, particularly in South America, seem to be rather generally 
condemned. In the absence of general principles of law generally 
accepted by all American States, whatever we do in concrete situa- 


A just policy for us to pursue toward any foreign State is not diff- ; tions will invariably lead us into trouble. 


cult to define. In all matters which do not concern “our legal rights 
we should leave foreign nations alone. We have no business to dictate 
the internal affairs of any other government. Undef the law every 
government is a free sovereign and independent being. If in the exer- 
cise of its freedom, sovereignty, or independence it interferes with the 
freedom, sovereignty, or independence of another power, an issue is 
drawn, The issue being drawn, the problem is to arrive at a settlement. 
With all the experience of the centuries it ought not to be necessary for 
civilized nations faced with a clear-cut issue to resort to arms. 

The trouble with our dispute with our Central American friends is 
that the issue is not clearly drawn. Good men and true do not agree 
upon the merits of our own case. There is a difference of opinion 
even upon the facts. Some of our leaders believe that our intervention 
in Nicaragua is necessary because of our Monroe doctrine; others that 
this is not so. Some say that we have forced a loan upon Nicaragua 
against the wishes of 80 per cent of the people of that country; others 
that this is not so. Some say that the present President of Nicaragua, 
Mr. Diaz, was as much to blame for the coup d'état which we refused 
to recognize as was Mr. Chamorro; others that this is not so. Some 
say that Mr. Diaz, elected President by the Congress of Nicaragua, the 
Congress interpreting its own rights under its own constitution, is 
the lawful President of Nicaragua, and that we were quite right in 
recognizing him as such—a position supported by the fact that every 
other government having diplomatic relations with Nicaragua has recog- 
hized Mr. Diaz, with the exception of Costa Rico and Mexico; others 
claim that Mr. Sacasa is the lawful President of Nicaragua, because 
he was chosen Vice President by a popular election in 1925 by 48,400 
votes, as against 28,700 votes for Mr. Chamorro; and because upon the 
resignation of Mr. Solorzano as President Mr. Sacasa was the lawful 
successor to the office, notwithstanding the fact that he had fled the 
country. 

Some say that the vast majority of the people of Nicaragua are 
opposed to the present régime; others that this is not so. Some say 
that our marines are needed in Nicaragua to defend our citizens and 
their property; indeed, that England, Belgium, and Italy have asked us 
to protect their citizens and the property rights of their nationals; 
others that the thing for us to do is to recognize Sacasna and to get out 
of Nicaragua. Some say that we should ask Mr, Diaz to give the people 
of Nicaragua a chance to elect a President; others that this is none 
of our business. Some say that we are exploiting Nicaragua; others 
that with our cooperation the railroad has gone back into the hands 
of Nicaragua, the bank has been turned over to the State, and that 
the national indebtedness has been reduced from $30,000,000 to 
$6,000,000. Some say that the Republic of Mexico is furnishing arms 
and ammunition for the purpose of overthrowing the Government in 
Nicaragua ; others that we are furnishing arms and ammunition for the 
purpose of maintaining that Government. Some say that there is an 
organized movement centering in Mexico to set up a Bolshevik control 
of this hemisphere; others that this is simply a bad dream. Some say 
that we are interested in controlling Nicaragua because of oil; others 
that oil has never been discovered in Nicaragua. And so the differences 
run on. But this is enough to show that the situation is too compli- 
cated to be settled in public debate. 

We undoubtedly have duties toward Central American States because 
of their nearness to us and to the Panama Canal—duties we would 
not think of in the case of nations farther removed. Indeed, these 
neighbors frequently call upon us to render assistance, to help them 
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Mr. Boran suggests that the controversy in reference to land in Mex- 
ico should be submitted to arbitration. On the floor of the Senate he 
has urged that we inaugurate a campaign of peace, abolish the idea of 
force, try friendly relations, seek to establish amity, seek to get in touch 
with the masses—with the people themselves—and in this way estab- 
lish a policy in Central America which will protect our interests and 
insure respect for our rights. But that language is not enough. What 
is done must be done collectively, by instructed delegates from all the 
republics of this hemisphere, with the understanding that what they do 
shall be ratified by the respective governments. Laws thus established 
and ratified will then become the rules of the game for every one of the 
players. That is American policy. That is the only way we can hope 
to establish any abiding peace in this hemisphere. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. STECK, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported adversely thereon 
and moved that the bills be indefinitely postponed, which was 
agreed to: 

A bill (S. 4617) authorizing the appointment of Robert C. 
Kirkwood as a medical officer, United States Army; 

A bill (H. R. 3663) to correct the military record of G. W. 
Gilkison; and 

A bill (H. R. 5922) for the relief of Martha D. McCune. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 4851) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to convey to the city of Springfield, Mass., certain 
parcels of land within the Springfield Armory Military Reserva- 
tion, Mass., and for other purposes, reported it with amendments 
and submitted a report (No. 1897) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 15344) to amend the act entitled “An act authorizing 
the conservation, production, and exploitation of helium gas, a 
mineral resource pertaining to the national defense, and to the 
development of commercial aeronautics, and for other purposes, 
reported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 
1398) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred the 
following bills, reported them severally without amendment and 
submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 5332) to authorize the removal of the Aqueduct 
Bridge crossing the Potomac River from Georgetown, D. C., to 
Rosslyn, Va. (Rept. No. 1899) ; 

A bill (H. R. 9045) to establish a national military park at 
and near Fredericksburg, Va., and to mark and preserve his- 
torical points connected with the Battles of Fredericksburg, 
Spotsylvania Court House, Wilderness, and Chancellorsville, 
including Salem Church, Va. (Rept. No. 1400) ; 

A bill (H. R. 9912) approving the transaction of the adjutant 
general of the State of Oregon in issuing property to sufferers 
from a fire in Astoria, Oreg., and relieving the United States 
property and disbursing officer of the State of Oregon and the 
State of Oregon from accountability therefor (Rept. No. 1401) ; 

A bill (H. R. 11762) to provide for the sale of uniforms to 
individuals separated from the military or naval forces of the 
United States (Rept. No. 1402) ; 
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A bill (H. R. 15604) for the promotion of rifle practice 
throughout the United States (Rept. No. 1408) ; 

A bill (H. R. 15651) to encourage breeding of riding horses 
for Army purposes (Rept. No. 1404) ; and 

A bill (H. R. 15653) to furnish public quarters, fuel, and 
light to certain civilian instructors in the United States Mili- 
tary Academy (Rept. No. 1405). 

Mr. SHEPPARD, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 9667) for the relief of 
Columbus P. Pierce, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 1406) thereon. 

Mr. CARAWAY, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 670) for the relief of Joseph F. Thorpe, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
1407) thereon. 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to which was referred the bill (S. 5349) to amend section 
7 (a) of the act of March 3, 1925, known as the “ District of 
Columbia traffic act, 1925,” as amended by section 2 of the act 
of July 3, 1926, reported it without amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 1408) thereon. 

Mr. SACKETT, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to which was referred the bill (S. 5435) to provide for 
the widening of C Street NE., in the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 1409) thereon. 

Mr. BROUSSARD, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 4553) authorizing the Presi- 
dent to restore Commander George M. Baum, United States 
Navy, to a place on the list of commanders of the Navy to 
rank next after Commander David W. Bagley, United States 
Navy, reported it with an amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 1410) thereon. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported them each 
without amendment and submitted reports thereon : 

A bill (H. R. 585) for the relief of Frederick Marshall (Rept. 
No. 1411) ; and 

A bill (H. R. 10130) authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, 
in his discretion, to deliver to the president of the Rotary Club, 
of Crawfordsville, Montgomery County, Ind., a bell of a battle- 
ship that is now, or may be, in his custody (Rept. No. 1412). 

Mr. HALE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them severally with- 
out amendment, and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 12212) authorizing the Secretary of the Navy 
to dispose of obsolete aeronautical equipment to accredited 
schools, colleges, and universities (Rept. No. 1413) ; 

A bill (H. R. 12852) authorizing the Secretary of the Navy 
to accept on behalf of the United States title in fee simple to 
a certain strip of land and the construction of a bridge across 
Archers Creek in South Carolina (Rept. No. 1414) ; and 

A bill (H. R. 14248) to amend the provision contained in the 
act approved March 3, 1915, providing that the Chief of Naval 
Operations, during the temporary absence of the Secretary and 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, shall be next in succession to 
act as Secretary of the Navy (Rept. No. 1415). 

Mr. JONES of Washington, from the Committee on Com- 
merce, to which was referred the bill (S. 1266) authorizing the 
establishment of a fisheries experiment station on the coast of 
Washington, and fish-hatching and cultural stations in New 
Mexico and Idaho, and for other purposes, reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. 1416) thereon. 

Mr. WILLIS, from the Committee on Territories and Insular 
Possessions, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 11803) to 
authorize the incorporated town of Juneau, Alaska, to issue 
bonds for the construction and equipment of schools therein, 
and for other purposes, reported it with an amendment, and 
submitted a report (No. 1417) thereon. 

Mr. CAMERON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 2491) for the relief of 
Gordan A. Dennis, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 1418) thereon. 


ALIEN PROPERTY ADJUSTMENT 


Mr. SMOOT. From the Committee on Finance I report back 
favorably with amendments the bill (H. R. 15009) to provide 
for the settlement of certain claims of American nationals 
against Germany and of German nationals against the United 
States, for the ultimate return of all property of German 
nationals -held by the Alien Property Custodian, and for the 
equitable apportionment among all claimants of certain avail- 
able funds; and I submit a report (No. 1394) thereon. 

I ask unanimous consent that I may proceed for about five 
minutes in order to advise the Senate with reference to the 
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mission is granted it will assist every Senator who desires to 
study the bill and will save time to them as well as to those 
outside who are interested, if I may show exactly what the bill 
contains as it is reported to the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Senator from Utah will proceed for five 
minutes. 

Mr. SMOOT. The first amendment made by the Senate com- 
mittee to the House bill 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator 
from Utah if the committee has completed its work and whether 
the bill has been reported? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have just reported the bill to the Senate and 
have submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. SMITH. Very well. 

Mr. SMOOT. The first Senate committee amendment elimi- 
nates section 2 of the House bill, that section being the declara- 
tion of policy. 

The second amendment provides an extension of time to 
January 1, 1928, for the filing of claims, provided Germany will 
do the same. 

. Third. Payment is to be based upon the Navy Board of Ap- 
praisals, which amounts to approximately $34,000,000 plus in- 
terest at 5 per cent from July 2, 1921, the date of the treaty, 
to January 1, 1927. I may add that that is simple interest at 
5 per cent and not compound interest. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That has reference to the ships? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and the interest and principal is some- 
thing less than $50,000,000. 

Sixty per cent of this amount is paid at once instead of 50 
per cent as in the House bill. 

Fourth. No additional payments are to be made by the 
United States for patents and the radio station. The United 
States paid for patents $103,690 and for radio stations about 
$43,000. Patents and copyrights sold to individuals amount to 
approximately $1,660,000. The amount will be distributed to 
the owners—that is, whatever amount we received the Alien 
Property Custodian will distribute to the owners of the patents 
and copyrights. We do away with any arbitrator, and transfer 
back just what the Alien Property Custodian received. 

Fifth. Any person having more than one award -will not 
receive more than $100,000 as an original payment. In other 
words, without such an amendment the claimants could divide 
up their claims into one or two or three parts and claim 
$300,000. The amendment will prevent that being done. 

Sixth. Non-German mortgagees and lienors are given a right 
to collect out of the awards for the ships. 

Seventh. The United States will share its awards with the 
claimants who have not been paid in full. In other words, 
after an American claimant has 80 per cent, the shipowner 60 
per cent, and the alien property owner 60 per cent, then allt four 
groups share in future payments under the Paris agreement 
or the Dawes plan. The claims of the United States are 
approximately $60,000,000. 

I may add here, Mr. President, that beginning next year, I 
think, the 214 per cent provided for under the Dawes plan will 
amount to about $10,700,000 a year. 

Eighth. We appropriate $50,000,000 for ship claims, and if 
found too much the balance goes back into the Treasury of the 
United States. 

Ninth. The unallocated interest fund which would be paid 
under the House bill to the German nationals is not returne 
under the Senate bill. 

In other words, they are allowed interest at 5 per cent under 
the bill, and wherever that interest has not been paid out— 
and there is now an interest fund—it will not be paid in toto 
to the claimants, but they will be paid the 60 per cent of the 
amount of interest as well as for their property which has been 
seized. 

Tenth: In case of pending suits authority is given to the 
Alien Property Custodian to compromise, so that he will hold 
after the compromise 40 per cent of all the property involved. 

Eleventh. Sixty per cent accumulated income not payable at 
present on account of the $10,000 limitation will be returned 
and all income after the act is passed will be returned. 

In other words, we are returning 60 per cent of the amount 
of interest which has been collected, just exactly the same as 
we treat the property itself, but after the passage of the bill 
whatever interest shall be collected upon the fund will be paid 
in full. 

Mr. President, I think those are the eleven principal changes 
the Senate Finance Committee has made in the House bill. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. If the Senator from Utah has concluded his 


11 major amendments made to the House bill. I think if per- ! statement, I should like to ask him a question. Is there any 
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provision in the bill which attempts to protect German nationals 
against exorbitant attorneys’ fees for collecting that which be- 
longs to them? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from Idaho that there 
is no special provision in the bill relative to that matter. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes, Mr. President, there is a 
provision limiting such fees to what the commission shall find 
to be fair, and disbarring from practice before any department 
any person who takes an excessive fee. 

Mr. SMOOT. It does not apply to German contracts. 

Mr. BORAH. Such fees are being taken by persons who are 
not practicing law ; most of them are gathered up by gentlemen, 
as I understand, who are simply business men. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. We have amended the proposed 
law to provide for attorneys in fact as well as attorneys at law. 
We are trying to reach them in every way we can. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from Idaho I think 
the matter is covered in the bill as far as we could do so. 

Mr. BORAH. The point to which I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Utah and the Senator from Pennsy]l- 
vania is this: They have the contracts now; the contracts have 
been entered with German nationals, and those contracts have 
been executed. Is there any way provided by which we can 
affect these contracts and prevent them from being carried out? 
Such contracts cover, I am informed, as much as $30,000,000 ; 
and some of those who hive secured them have gone so far as 
to circulate the statement in Germany that $12,000,000 of that 
$30,000,000 was to be used with the Congress of the United 
States to get this bill through. 

It presents a serious situation; and if there is any way to call 
in those contracts and to give the commission jurisdiction of 
them and wipe them out entirely, it is a matter of absolute 
decency that we do so. Those having the contracts have gone 
to the claimants in Germany and, under the circumstances 
which existed, they have been able to obtain the most exorbitant 
contracts. They now have the contracts. 

Mr. SMOOT. Has the Senator any suggestions to make look- 
ing to a method of reaching such cases? 

Mr. BORAH. I have not seen the bill, but it did not occur 
to me that the bill as passed by the House sufficiently covered 
that situation. 

Mr. SMOOT. In the bill as reported by the Finance Com- 
mittee we have gone further than the House bill went. 

Mr, BORAH. I repeat, I have not seen the bill. 

Mr, LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does the bill provide that no claim shall 
be paid unless a reasonable contract is agreed upon? We 
could reach it in that way. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think there is a provision in regard to that, 
I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I will ask the 
Senator to indulge me for a further statement on that point. 
We have provided against excessive attorneys’ fees before the 
Mixed Claims Commission. That provision would not affect 
German nationals, because they do not appear before that com- 
mission. | 

Mr. SMOOT. That is as I remember it; but I thought when 
the Senator from Pennsylvania spoke that, perhaps, I had over- 
looked the provision which he had in mind. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. We have added a new pro- 
vision. 


Any person who violates subdivision (b) of this section or section 20 
of the trading with the enemy act as amended— 


That is the section, as I recall, that provides for a return to 
the German nationals— 


whether or not convicted of such violation in any court of the United 
States, shall be ineligible to appear as an attorney at law before any 
department, agency, or officer of the United States. 


I think it is the intention of the Finance Committee to pro- 
tect the German nationals and the American nationals against 
excessive attorneys’ fees. 

Mr. BORAH. Let me ask the Senator this question: Sup- 
pose the gentlemen who are now representing the claimants 
have contracts the execution of which they secured months 
ago—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Perhaps, years ago. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; perhaps years ago—under which contracts 
they are entitled to have 25 per cent or 50 per cent or whatever 
amount is stipulated of all that shall be recovered. I do not 
know just how we can reach such contracts. But I want the 
aid of the committee in endeavoring to do so. 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I think it is perfectly possible 
for us to make those contracts invalid so far as the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian is concerned, and to provide that in the sur- 
render of German property any such contracts shall not be 
recognized. 

Mr. BORAH. We would have to provide that the money 
should be paid direct to the claimants and not through the 
attorneys, because we can not declare contracts invalid by legis- 
lative act. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not see how we can do that. 

Mr. BORAH. Ido not know what jurisdiction we would have 
as the Congress to declare a contract invalid with reference to 
attorneys’ fees. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. We would not have any at ail; 
but we could provide for a direct return to the claimant or to 
an attorney in fact, who would have to prove that he had no 
such arrangement as the Senator indicates. If the Senator 
will indulge me further 

Mr. BORAH. I called attention to it principally because I 
should like to have the committee think about it. It is a very 
difficult subject with 'which to deal. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I do not care 
how drastic such an amendment may be made. If we can reach 
those cases I will be very glad, indeed, to do so, but I have felt 
that it was impossible to do it. If, however, there can be 
found a way, I will welcome it with all my heart. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not want to interfere if any other bill 
is before the Senate. Is this bill now before the Senate? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I merely reported the bill from the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will reserve what I have to say until the 
bill shall be before the Senate. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator a question, in order to clear up a matter in my own 
mind. As I understand the bill as reported by the committee, 
it provides that all claims of a hundred thousand dollars or 
less shall be paid in full. 

Mr. SMOOT. The bill provides that they shall be paid in 
full. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Out of the funds in the hands of the Alien 
Property Gustodian and on claims over $100,000, 80 per cent 
shall be paid. 

Mr. SMOOT. American claimants get 80 per cent and of 
the balance of that fund 20 per cent goes into what may be 
termed a pot, and they then get whatever pro rata out of that 
fund they may be entitled to. 

Mr. OVERMAN. For my own information I should like to 
ask the Senator a question. There is a little orphan girl in my 
State who has been allowed $50,000. I understand the Senator 
to say she would receive the full amount. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; she would receive every dollar of it, as 
would every other claimant whose claim did not exceed 
$100,000. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I think it ad- 
visable that I supplement the statement made by the chairman 
of the Finance Committee with a brief observation. Of course. 
Senators who have studied the bill as it came from the House 
know that there are several complex problems involved, and 
the Committee on Finance undertook to bring together the 
information bearing upon each of those complicated questions. 

We have had hearings, which consumed the forenoons of 
several different days, but the hearings were not very lengthy, 
certainly not aS compared with the House hearings. I suggest 
that each Senator who seeks to understand the problems in- 
volved get a copy of those hearings and study them. They ure 
not unduly long, and I believe they cover every essential feature 


‘of the bill. 


I desire further to state that in no sense is the bill as now 
reported to the Senate a partisan bill. We all took up these 
questions in the very best manner we could and gave to them 
our very best thought and consideration; and the bill as now 
reported to the Senate is the product of the entire committee, 
I do not mean to say that every member of the committee 
agreed to every provision of the bill: but, taken-as a whole, 
the bill as now reported to the Senate is the joint product of all 
the members of the Finance Committee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Will the Senator state what appropria- 
tions out of the Treasury it will take to meet the requirements 
of the bill by years; or are they all taken at once? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. There is no appropriation made 
out of the Treasury, further than that there is to be made 
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available $50,000,000 to cover the payment for the ships, which 
were appraised by a commission appointed by the President in 
1917, at the time they were taken over, together with interest 
upon that amount, not compounded, but at the rate of 5 per 
cent per gnnum. There is no other appropriation provided for 
in the bill, and it is not expected that the bill will call for any 
other appropriation. The amount to be paid out with respect 
to the ships is to be ascertained by the Court of Claims, and 
we are simply to pay the original award for these ships. There 
were a few that were not appraised and provision is made for 
their appraisal. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If there are no appropriations to be au- 
thorized, how are these several amounts to be paid outside of 
the $50,000,000? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The Alien Property Custodian 
has on hand now nearly $180,000,000 of cash; or, rather, it is 
in the Treasury of the United States, invested in Government 
bonds. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And that will be sufficient to pay all these 
claims? 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. The proportion of these claims 
which it is provided shall be paid—that, together with the 
amount which we appropriate in payment for the ships. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to state that 
during the day I shall have laid upon the desk of each Senator 
a copy of the bill as reported to the Senate, together with a 
copy of the committee report. I ask each Senator to give some 
attention to them, because I desire to bring up the bill for 
consideration by the Senate at the very first opportunity. 

Mr. KING.. Mr. President, in view of the statement made by 
my associate on the committee, the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. Jones], I wish to say that though I am a member of the 
Finance Committee, at the time of the last three or four meet- 
ings I was compelled to be in attendance upon other important 
committees—the Gould case and the Smith case—and I am not 
sure whether I am in accord with all the provisions of the bill. 
Generally speaking, it meets with my approval; but it is possible 
that after further examination of it I may not be in accord with 
all of its provisions. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the cal- 
endar. 

DONATION OF REVOLUTIONARY CANNON 


Mr. WADSWORTH. From the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs I report back favorably with an amendment Senate bill 
4916, donating Revolutionary cannon to the New York State 
conservation commission, and I submit a report (No. 1395) 
thereon. I ask unanimous consent for the present consideration 
of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from New York? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment of the committee 
will be stated. 

The amendment was, on page 1, line 5, to strike out “ com- 
mission ” and insert “ department,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War, in his discretion, is hereby 
authorized to deliver to the order of the New York State conservation 
department five Revolutionary cannon stored in the Watervliet Arsenal 
at Watervliet, N. Y., and marked “ W. A. 60,” “ W. A. 61,” “ W. A. 62,” 
“W. A. 63,” and “ W. A. 64”: Provided, That the United States shall 
be put to no expense in connection with the delivery of said cannon. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill donating Revo- 
lutionary cannon to the New York State conservation depart- 
ment.” 


DELAWARE RIVER BRIDGE NEAR BURLINGTON, N. J. 


Mr. STEWART. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably without amendment House Joint Resolution 
292, to amend the act entitled “An act granting the consent of 
Congress for the construction of a bridge across the Delaware 
River at or near Burlington, N. J.,” approved May 21, 1926; 
and I submit a report (No. 1396) thereon. The joint resolu- 
tion is in the usual form, and I ask unanimous consent for its 
present consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 
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The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


SENATORIAL CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES (REPT. 1197, PT. 3) 


Mr. KING. From the Special Committee appointed to In- 
vestigate Expenditures in Senatorial Primary and General 
Elections, I submit a partial report dealing with the complaint 
rer regard to alleged improper expenditures in the State of 

rizona. 


REUNION OF UNITED CONFEDERATD VETERANS AT TAMPA, FLA. 


Mr. FLETCHER. From the Committee on Military Affairs 
I report back favorably without amendment the joint resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 156) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
lend tents and camp equipment for the use of the reunion of 
the United Confederate Veterans, to be held at Tampa, Fla., 
in April, 1927. Such an authorization has been usually granted, 
and I ask unanimous consent for the present consideration of 
the joint résolution. 

Mr. CURTIS. It is a unanimous report from the committee? 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is a unanimous report. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 


Resolved, ete., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to lend, at his discretion, to the reunion committee of the 
United Confederate Veterans, for use in connection with the Thirty- 
seventh Annual Reunion of the United Confederate Veterans, to be held 
at Tampa, Fla., on April 5, 6, 7, and 8, 1927, such tents and other 
camp equipment as may be required at said reunion: Provided, That 
no expense shall be caused the United States by the delivery and 
return of said property, the same to ‘be delivered to said committee 
at such time prior to the holding of said reunion as may be agreed 
upon by the Secretary of War and Sumter L. Lowry, sr., general 
chairman of said reunion committee: And provided further, That the 
Secretary of War, before delivering said property, shall take from said 
Sumter L. Lowry, sr., a good and sufficient bond for the safe return of 
said property in good order and condition, and the whole without 
expense to the United States. 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


SURVEY OF THE CALOOSAHATCHEE RIVER DRAINAGE AREA, FLORIDA 


Mr. FLETCHER. From the Committee on Commerce I re- 
port back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 5499) au- 
thorizing a survey of the Caloosahatchee River drainage area 
in Florida, and of Lake Okeechobee, and certain territory bor- 
dering its ‘shores in Florida, and I submit a report (No. 1419) 
thereon. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I am sure that there will not be any oppo- 
sition to the bill, and I ask unanimous consent for its present 
consideration. 

Mr. CURTIS. It merely autharizes a survey? 

Mr. TRAMMBLL. It merely authorizes a survey and makes 
no appropriation in addition to the appropriations for rivers 
and harbors. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have no objection to its passage. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and it was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and is hereby, 
authorized and directed to cause a survey of the Caloosahatchee River 
drainage area in :`lorida and to determine what control works are 
necessary for navigation in connection with flood control and the cost 
thereof, and also a survey of Lake Okeechobee in Florida and certain 
territory bordering its shores and from Lake Okeechobee to the Atlantic 
Ocean to determine what measures are necessary for flood control, such 
as additional diking and outlets, and further lowering of the levels of 
Lake Okeechobee. 

Sec. 2. The sum of $45,000, or so much thercof as may be necessary, 
is hereby authorized to be expended out of any funds heretofore or 
hereafter appropriated for the improvement of rivers and harbors to 
carry out the provisions of this act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. BROUSSARD: 

A bill (S. 6597) for the relief of /Gecretanne Brannan; to the 
Committee on Claims, 
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By Mr. SACKETT: 

A bill (S. 5598) to extend the time for constructing a bridge 
across the Ohio River approximately midway between the city 
of Owensboro, Ky., and Rockport, Ind.; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: l 

A bill (S. 5599) granting an increase of pension to Hannah E. 
Lewis (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DENEEN: 

A bill (S. 5600) granting an increase of pension to Amelia 
Brant (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 5601) to provide for the refund of taxes to the 
Bank of Italy, San Francisco, Calif.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. HOWELL: 

A bil (S. 5602) granting the consent of Congress to the city 
of Blair, in the State of Nebraska, or its assignees, to construct 
a bridge and approaches thereto across the Missouri River 
between the States of Nebraska and Iowa; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

By Mr. TYSON: 

A bill (S. 5603) granting the consent of Congress to the 
department of highways and public works of the State of Ten- 


mately at Kyles Ford, on the Rogersville-Sneedville Road, in 
Hancock County, Tenn.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 5604) to regulate the marking of platinum imported 
into the United States or transported in interstate commerce, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. DALE: 

A bill (S. 5605) granting an increase of pension to Jennie M. 
Farmer; and 

A bill (S. 5606) granting a pension to George Daniel Powers 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GREENE: 

A bill (S. 5607) granting an increase of pension to Minnie C. 
Holland; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 5608) granting an increase of pension to John J. 
Mahoney (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 5609) granting an increase of pension to Eunice A. 
Mullen (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 5610) awarding a congressional medal of honor to 
Lineoln Ellsworth; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. MAYFIELD: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 157) extending the time during 
which cattle which have crossed the boundary line into foreign 
countries may be returned duty free; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. WATSON : 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 158) authorizing the Comptroller 
General of the United States to consider, adjust, and settle 
the claim of the Indiana State Militia for military service on the 
Mexican border (with accompanying papers); to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

AMENDMENT TO LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. McKELLAR submitted an amendment proposing to pay 
the first assistant in the Senate document room “$600 addi- 
tional while the position is held by the present incumbent,” 
intended to be proposed by him to House bill 16863, the legis- 
lative appropriation bill, which was ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 


AMENDMENTS TO FARM RELIEF BILL 


Mr. TYSON and Mr. McKELLAR each submitted sundry 
amendments intended to be proposed to the bill (S. 4808) to 
establish a Federal farm board to aid in the orderly market- 
ing and in the control and disposition of the surplus of agri- 
cultural commodities, which were ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. . 

MEMORIAL ADDRESSES ON DECEASED SENATORS 

Mr. STEWART submitted a resolution (S. Res. 342), which 
was considered by unanimous consent and agreed to, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That Sunday, February 27, 1927, 10.30 o’clock ante- 
meridian, be set aside for memorial addresses on the life, character, 
and public services of the Hon. ALBERT B. CUMMINS, late a Senator 
from the State of Iowa. 
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Mr. HALE submitted a resolution (S. Res. 343), which was 
considered by unanimous consent and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That Sunday, February 27, 1927, be set aside for memorial 
addresses on the life, character, and public services of the Hon. BERT 
M. FERNALD, late a Senator from the State of Maine. a 


Mr. DENEEN submitted a resolution (S. Res. 344), which 
was considered by unanimous consent and agreed to: 


Resolved, That Sunday, February 27, 1927, be set aside for memorial 
addresses on the life, character, and public services of the Hon. 
WILLIAM B. McKINLEY, late a Senator from the State of Illinois. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 16800) making appropriations for the gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia and other activities charge- 
able in whole or in part against the revenue of such District 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for other purposes, 
was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, 


URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. WARREN. I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate 
the action of the House of Representatives on certain amend- 
ments of the Senate to the urgent deficiency appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brarron in the chair) 


| laid before the Senate the action of the House of Representa- 
nessee to construct a bridge across the Clinch River, approxi- | 


tives receding from its disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 4 and 7 to the bill (H. R. 16462) making 
appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in certain appro- 
priafions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and prior 
fiscal years, and to provide urgent supplemental appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for other 
purposes, and concurring therein; insisting on its disagreement 
to the amendments of the Senate numbered 8, 9, and 10 to the 
said bill, and requesting a further conference with the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. WARREN. I move that the Senate further insist upon 
its amendments numbered 8, 9, and 10, accept the invitation of 
the House for a further conference, and that the Chair ap- 


| point the conferees on the part of the Senate. 
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The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer ap- 
pointed Mr. WARREN, Mr. CurTIS, and Mr. OVERMAN conferees 
on the part of the Senate at the further conference. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed to the 
amendment of the Senate to each of the following bills: 

H. R. 10900. An act to authorize the incorporated town of 
Wrangell, Alaska, to issue bonds in any sum not exceeding 
$30,000 for the purpose of improving the town’s waterworks 
system ; 

H. R. 11843. An act to authorize the incorporated town of 
Fairbanks, Alaska, to issue bonds for the purchasing, construc- 
tion, and maintenance of an electric light and power plant, 
telephone system, pumping station, and repairs to the water 
front, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 15649. An act to provide for the eradication or control 
of the European corn borer. 


CLAIM OF THE BRITISH QGQOVERNMENT—EDWIN TUCKER (S. DOC. 
NO. 202) 


T'he VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed: 

T'o the Congress of the United States: 


I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State 
concerning a claim against the United States presented by the 
Government of Great Britain for compensation to the relatives 
of Edwin Tucker, a British subject, who was killed by an 
United States Army ambulance in Colon, Panama, on or about 
December 6, 1924. The report requests that the recommenda- 
tion as indicated therein be adopted and that the Congress 
authorize the appropriation of the sum necessary to compensate 
the claimants in this case. 

I recommend that in order to effect a settlement of the claim 
in accordance with the recommendation of the Secretary of 
State, the Congress, as an act of grace and without reference 
to the legal liability of the United States in the premises, 
authorize an appropriation of twenty-five hundred dollars 
($2,500). 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 

Washington, February 5, 1927, 
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ECONOMIC CONFERENCE AT GENEVA, SWITZERLAND (8S. DOC, NO. 201) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed ! 


To the Congress of the United States: 


The Government of the United States has been invited by 
the Council of the League of Nations to take part in the ap- 
pointment of members of the economic conference which will meet 
at Geneva, Switzerland, on May 4, 1927. I transmit herewith a 
copy of the invitation, dated December 22, 1926, together with 
a copy of Document C. E. I. 6 containing the report of Novem- 
ber 19, 1926, made by the preparatory committee and the text 
of the resolution of the council of December 9, 1926. The 
agenda of the conference are annexed to the report of the 
preparatory committee. 

The first part of the agenda relates to “The World Economic 
Position,” and the second part to specified problems in the fields 
of “Commerce,” “Industry,” and “Agriculture.” 

The nature of the conference is indicated in the following 
statement from the report adopted by the council of the League 
of Nations on March 17, 1926, as quoted in the report of the 
preparatory committee: 


The conference is not to be composed of responsible delegates invested 
with full powers for the conclusion of conventions; it is intended rather 
to organize a general consultation in the course of which, as at the 
financial conference at Brussels, the various programs and doctrines 
may be freely exposed without the freedom of discussion being restricted 
by any immediate necessity to transform the conclusions of the con- 
ference into international engagements. 


The invitation specifies that each country is to appoint not 
more than five members. These members “ will not in any way 
bind their governments and will not be qualified to act as 
spokesmen of an official policy.” The members may be accom- 
panied by experts, who may attend the meetings, but without 
the right to speak or vote except with the special permission of 
the conference. 

I consider it important that the Government of the United 
States participate in the appointment of members of this con- 
ference, not only in order that this Government may be ade- 
quately informed of discussions in their relation to American 
interests but also in order that the American point of view may 
be duly presented and in the hope of contributing to the devel- 
opment of sound economic foundations of friendly intercourse 
and prosperity. The United States is taking its part in study 
of the problem of arms limitation at the invitation of the 
League of Nations. This country should also stand ready to 
aid in the study of means to promote economic progress. 

This is not the occasion to discuss specific problems outlined 
in the agenda. It is sufficient to note that the conference con- 
templates an inquiry into important problems affecting Ameri- 
can interests. This Government will have the benefit of its 
deliberations, but will not be bound by its results. 

In order to defray expenses pertaining to American partici- 
pation in the appointment of members of the economic con- 
ference, I recommend that there be authorized to be appro- 
priated the sum of $15,000 to be expended in the discretion of 
the Executive. In view of the prices prevailing at Geneva, it is 
important that expenditures for subsistence be exempted from 
the limitations imposed by existing law. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 

Washington, February 5, 1927. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF CIVIL SERVICE ACT 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a brief as to why the civil service 
aci should be amended. I have introduced a bill for that pur- 
pose, and I ask to have this brief printed in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is here printed, as follows: 


FOURTEEN REASONS WHY THB CIVIL SERVICE ACT SHOULD BE AMENDED 


1, The antiquity of the act, which is now interspersed with a sense- 
less Jumble of court rulings and Attorney General decisions. 

2. Do you know that the present civil-service act was passed in 1883 
as an experiment? 

3. The acknowledged inability of the Civil Service Commission to en- 
force the conflicting provisions of the act, has made necessary the 
violation of the act in its attempted enforcement. 

4. Do you know that employees with college degrees are serving under 
chiefs with messenger’s status? 
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5. The ease and facility with which the “buck is passed” from the 
commission to the Classification Board; from the Classification Board 
to the Efficiency Bureau; from the Efficiency Bureau back to the com- 
mission ; and so round and round the cycle. 

6. Do you know that many employees are given no credit in efficiency 
for work performed ? 

7. The barbaric injustices practiced by those in power upon helpless 
employees who are deprived, by the civil-service act, of their constitu- 
tional right to be heard. (See sec. 6 of the act of August 24, 1912, 
87 Stat. 555.) 

8. Do you know that under the guise of “authority ” pursued by the 
favored ones, many employees are driven into nervous breakdowns, 
some ending in St. Elizabeths and others in suicide? 

9. The removal from the departments of such vices as “ moral turpi- 
ture,” immorality, conspiracy, and bootlegging. 

10. Do you know, considering this enlightened age, that crimes 
committed in these departments would stain the pages of Babylonian 
history ? 

11. The elimination of inefficient chiefs and other employees. 

12. Do you know that the Governnrent has lost millions of dollars 
through the inefficiency of those in charge of the Income Tax Bureau, 
and will lose millions more before the 15th of March, 1927? 

13. Such a state has developed that Members of Congress are con- 
stantly beseiged by employees to intercede in their behalf. This is 
now the rule and should be the exception. 

14. Do you know that other Members of Congress are having the 
same trouble with constituents as yourself? 

We are bringing these things to your attention and asking that you 
rectify the evils by passing S. 5033. 

STATES’ FEDERAL EMPLOYEES’ UNION, 
Per Mary E. HENANGHAN, Secretary. 


MUSCLE SHOALS 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, the development of Muscle 
Shoals to give the cotton farmers cheaper fertilizer is, in my 
judgment, more important than any legislation Congress has 
been considering for the relief of the farmers. That is why 
the fertilizer trust and the water-power trust oppose this 
legislation. Georgia and the Southeastern States can not raise 
cotton as cheaply as the cotton producers of Texas and Okla- 
homa, where the great increase in the production of cotton has 
been the past few years, as we are compelled to use fertilizers. 
They employ cheap Mexican labor to help them in cultivating 
and gathering the cotton and do not have to buy fertilizers. 

As a member „of the Immigration Committee I have been 
most active and shall continue my efforts to prevent all immi- 
gration into our country. Except for the law we passed re- 
stricting immigration, there would be several million foreigners 
coming here every year. It is the most important law passed in 
recent years. We need our country for our own people and 
their descendants. 

When the immigration bill was before the Senate I offered 
an amendment prohibiting the importation of Mexican labor. 
It is not fair or just to Georgia and the southeastern cotton- 
producing States to let this cheap labor come in from Mexico 
to Texas and other States. At the next session of Congress I 
shall again urge that the Mexicans be prevented from coming 
into this country. Many of them remain here and they are not 
familiar with our laws or form of government. I think the 
less we have to do with Mexico the better it will be for our 
people. I believe in letting Mexico alone to work out its own 
problems and I do not believe in our people exploiting their 
country. I have no sympathy with the wealthy Americans who 
bought oil lands for nearly nothing in Mexico, knowing that the 
Mexican Government was always unstable, and now they are 
trying to get the United States Army sent there to protect their 
property and make it many times as valuable as it would be 
under Mexican rule, but at a cost of thousands of American 
boys. I shall never vote to go to war with Mexico to protect 
these oil lands. I am thinking about the boys who would be 
killed and the suffering of their families. As long as I am in 
the Senate I will do everything I can to prevent war with 
Mexico or any other country. I favor arbitration to settle our 
differences instead of going to war. That is why I voted for 
the World Court, which arbitrates world differences instead of 
going to war. : 

The distressed condition of the cotton farmers at this time is 
brought about by the overproduction of cotton in Texas and 
Oklahoma. The other States have not increased much, some 
States have decreased production. The additional cotton pro- 
duced in Texas and Oklahoma has reduced the price of cotton 
to all the cotton producers. The McNary-Haugen, Crisp-Curtis, 
and Aswell bills are being considered by Congress, but they 
would benefit the wheat growers more than the cotton pro- 
The McNary-Haugen bill places an equalization tax on 
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cotton, which I opposed. Congress did not place a tax on the 
manufacturers when a high tariff was levied to help them. It 
did not tax the railroads when the law was passed practically 
guaranteeing them a profit; it did not tax the railroad labor 
beneficiaries when they passed the Adamson law, and I do not 
think they ought to put an equalization fee tax on the cotton 
farmers when trying to help them. ‘axes place an additional 
burden on the cotton farmers, who are now taxed more than 
they can stand. In these bills the only help to cotton is to 
temporarily take off the market a million of more bales, but 
that will not give the permanent relief the farmers need. This 
surplus cotton would still depress the price. 
additional uses in this country and abroad for two or three 
million more bales of cotton, this would raise the price of cotton, 
in my judgment, at least 5 cents a pound above the present 
price. ~ 

At the beginning of this session of Congress I introduced a 
resolution directing the Secretary of Agriculture and the Sec- 
retary of Commerce to investigate conditions and find where 
they could find uses for more cotton than at present used. I 
conferred with all these officials and afterwards I secured an 
appropriation of $50,000 to be used by these two departments 
to find additional uses for cotton. I asked them to get in touch 
with the cotton farmers, consumers, and the manufacturers 
to confer as to how they could best find sale and additional 
uses for cotton in this country and other parts of the world. 
I am glad to say that they are making progress, and I have 
every reason to believe that within the next year or so there 
will be a large increase in the consumption of cotton. 

Cotton cloth should take the place of jute burlap, which is 
produced by cheap labor of India; and this would mean new 
uses of more than a million bales of cotton a year. I hope the 
next Congress will place a tariff on jute burlap so as to pre- 
vent this being sold here in competition with cotton. Our 
farmers should not have to compete with the cheap labor of 
India. Every sack, bag, and all strong covering used in this 
country should be made of cotton. If the low-grade cotton 
could be used for this purpose it would mean a higher price for 
low as well as high grades of cotton. 

It is an easy matter to advise the farmer to diversify, but it 
is much more difficult for the farmer to do this. If he plants 
too much of other products, there is danger of producing more 
than he or his neighbors can get ready sale for, and this 
would bring down the price. We must find additional uses for 
cotton to take care of the surplus, and wher there is no sur- 
plus, cotton will always bring a good price. The way to help 
the cotton farmers is to find more uses for cotton, and that is 
why I secured the $50,000 appropriation for this purpose. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Rrecorp an editorial from the Progressive Farmer on “What 
should be done with Muscle Shoals.” This publication has the 
largest circulution of any farm paper in the South. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is here printed, as follows: 

[From the Progressive Farmer of Saturday, January 15, 1927] 
WHAT SHOULD BE DONE WITH MUSCLE SHOALS? 


Most of the vast natural resources of the Nation, which should 
belong to all the people and be used for their benefit, are now in the 
hands of private interests and used for the purpose of exploiting 
the people. 

Is Muscle Shoals a permanent political football, the plaything of 
Congress, or is it a rich plum to be picked by the water-power com- 
panies or other private interests? Is this rich natural resource to be 
handled in such a manner as to best serve the whole people or is it 
to fall into the hands of private interests that will exploit the people 
for private gain? One not familiar with the history of Muscle Shoals 
might well think such inquiries the height of absurdity, but in the 
light of what has actually occurred, these questions and others of a 
like nature are worthy of serious consideration. 


I 


Everybody knows that the first investment of the Government at 
Muscle Shoals was made as a war-time enterprise. When the war 
ended the same question arose regarding Muscle Shoals as arose 
regarding other Government war enterprises. 
other construction work which had not been completed to be continued, 
or was the work already done to be abandoned, the plants dismantled, 
and the whole enterprise “ junked ”? 

The hydroelectric companies advised that Muscle Shoals be junked, 
because the enterprise could never prove profitable. But for the oppo- 
sition of agriculture, and particularly the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, this would probably have been the fate of Muscle Shoals. 

Later, Mr. Ford made an offer to lease the property for 100 years, 


and right here is where the Farm Bureau followed the wrong lead.- 
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The Farm Bureau advocated the acceptance of Mr. Ford's offer, and 
this would probably have been done but for the opposition of the 
watcr-power companies, the fertilizer manufacturers, the iron, railroad, 
and coal interests, and the opportunity which the opposition of these 
large interests gave Congress to play politics. 


II 


Passing over the farce of a congressional committee of investigation 
and all the details of political maneuvering, there are now three proposi- 
tions before the Nation regarding the Muscle Shoals property: 

1. The water-power companies, or several of them, have proposed to 
lease the property for 50 years. 

2. A fertilizer company with a process for taking nitrogen from the 
air has also proposed to lease the property. 

3. Senator Norris, of Nebraska, is champion of the proposition that 
the Government develop and operate the property until such time at 
least as its approximate usefulness and value are known. 

Other bids have also been made, but these are the three propositions 
that up to this time have received most consideration. A careful read- 
ing of the bids of the water-power companies and the fertilizer company 


will show that the offer of the first is the best financial proposition for 
the Government. 


It is, of course, apparent that the hydroelectric companies want the 
property in order to take it out of competition with their other prop- 
erties, The fact that they make the best financial offer is not worthy 
of any great consideration. They could just as well have offered much 
more money for the property, because State and National regulatory 
commissions of public utilities allow any such concerns to charge a rate 
for service that will pay a liberal interest on their investment. No 
matter how the investments are made, to refuse to allow the power 
companies to earn a liberal interest would be regarded as confiscatory, 
which the regulatory powers for public utilities will never permit. 

Therefore it is not difficult to dismiss the bid of the hydroelectric 
companies, especially since some of those now bidding for Muscle Shoals 
advised that the whole enterprise be ‘‘ junked ” when that appeared to 
be possible. 


The bid of the fertilizer company is taken more seriously by farmers, 
because it makes a gesture at promising cheaper fertilizers. This situa- 
tion seems to have influenced the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
but, as a matter of fact, the fertilizer company’s bid promises nothing 
definite and satisfactory as to fertilizers. Indeed it is impossible for 
this company to promise cheap fertilizers. It hag been unsuccessful 
with water power in competition with other forms of nitrogenous fer- 
tilizers, It has been unsuccessful financially and also in the quantity 
of nitrogen it has been able to get into the fertilizer used. It has not 
been able to produce a form of nitrogen that could compete with other 
forms either as to price or as a source of nitrogen in ready-mixed 
fertilizers. 

It is clear that the processes used by this company are not suitable 


for the gathering of air nitrogen that can compete in price with nitrogen 
from Germany or with nitrogen from sulphate of ammonia or nitrate 
of soda. 


In its ardent support of the bid of the fertilizer company for Muscle 
Shoals the American Farm Bureau Federation has been ill advised. 
Their support of this bid is difficult to understand on any other 
supposition. 


III 


The third plan, championed by Senator Norris, of Nebraska, has been 
anathema to American public opinion since the war. What is claimed 
as the “horrible example” of Government operation of the railroads 
during the war, and the hysteria produced by what is claimed were 
the results of that experience, make the general public incapable of 
considering Government development and operation in an unbiased man- 
ner. It would help the mental attitude of those opposed to Govern- 
ment development and operation of Muscle Shoals, if they would con- 
sider, (1) that the Government did not take over the railroads until 
the owner-management had failed to do the war job required, and (2) 
that the Government, having taken over the railroads, it did the job. 
Of course, it cost more, but the job was done. It cost more to com- 
plete many other war-time enterprises, but cost was not then the chief 
consideration. Doing the job was the really. important matter, and 
Government management of the railroads did the job after private 
ownership-management had failed. 

The same sort of problem is now involved in the development of 
Muscle Shoals. The problem of fixing air nitrogen at a cost and in a 
form that can compete with other sources of nitrogen in commercial 
fertilizers has not been solved in this country. It is the duty of the 
Government to do the experimenting necessary to develop a successful 
process and to develop the enterprise to a state where it can be made 
a successful commercial enterprise for the benefit of all the people 
and not for private interests. Moreover, no one can even approxi- 
mately estimate the value of Muscle Shoals 15 or 25 years hence; 
therefore so valuable an asset of the people should not be leased for 
a term of 50 years for a mere song, especially as no one now knows 
what sort of a song the present bidders can or will sing. 
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So many of our great natural resources have been gobbled up by com- 
merce and industry and used to exploit rather than help the masses, 
that it does seem as if Muscle Shoals, one of the last remnants of our 
great natural heritage, might be developed by the Government itself— 
at least through its cxperimental stages—and uscd in the interest of 
agriculture in time of peace and for national defense in time of war. 


LANDS IN MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. STEPHENS. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of Order of Business 13875, Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 141, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Mississippi asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of a joint reso- 
lution, the title of which will be stated by the Secretary. 

The Cuirr CLERK. Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 141) to ap- 
prove a sale of land by one Moshulatubba or Mushulatubbe on 
August 29, 1832, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May I ask the Senator from Mississippi 
whether this matter is apt to give rise to debate? 

Mr. STEPHENS. No, sir; I think not. I hope it will not. 

Mr. KING. Let the joint resolution be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the joint resolution, as follows: 


Whereas under the fifteenth article of the treaty concluded at Dancing 
Rabbit Creek, in the State of Mississippi, in September, 1830, by the 
United States and the Choctaw Nation of Indians, one Moshulatubba 
became entitled, out of the lands ceded to the United States by such 
treaty, to certain sections of land; and 

Whereas under the terms of such treaty such sections of land could 
be sold with the consent of the President; and 

Whereas it appears that the said Moshulatubba, by deed dated August 
29, 1832, sold a part of such sections of land to one Anthony Winston, 
and there seems to be no record of such sale having been consented to 
by the President: Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That the sale of land comprising sections 8 and 10 of 
township 14, range 15 east, in the county of Noxubee, State of Mississippi, 
by Moshulatubba to Anthony Winston, by deed dated August 29, 1832, 
and recorded in deed book A at page 9, and the following, in the office 
of the chancery clerk of the county of Noxubee, State of Mississippi, be, 
and it is hereby, approved as of August 29, 1832. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Mississippi? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Mississippi whether this joint resolution has the approval of the 
department? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Yes, sir. There is a letter here, addressed 
to the Senator from Oregon [Mr. STANFIELD], the concluding 
paragraph of which reads as follows: 


In view of the foregoing, if the Congress now desires to confirm title 
in the original purchaser, aS proposed in the joint resolution referred 
to, this department will interpose no objection to such legislation. 


Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator offer an amendment to the 
joint resolution? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Simply changing the name. This is an old 
Indian chief, and there was some uncertainty as to how his 
name should be spelled, so we state the name in two different 
ways and strike out the preamble. Thatis theonly amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The amendment was to strike out the preamble and, on page 
2, line 2, after the name “ Moshulatubba,” to insert “or Mushu- 
latubbe.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendment was concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “ Joint resolution to 
approve a sale of land by one Moshulatubba or Mushulatubbe 
on August 29, 1832.” 

HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, on January 21 I made a re- 
port from the Committee on Education and Labor with respect 
to House bill 8466. The bill was allowed to lie on the table at 
the request of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Oaraway]. The 
Senator now agrees to have the bill go to the calendar; and I 
ask unanimous consent that it be placed on the calendar. 

The VICE PRHSIDENT. Without objection, the bill will be 
placed on the calendar. 

The morning business is closed. 
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WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. WADSWORTH. I ask that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of the War Department appropriation bill, House 
bill 16249. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 16249) making appropriations for 
the military and nonmilitary activities of the War Department 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WADSWORTH obtained the floor. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I desire to make a statement. 
$ Mr. BLEASE. I wish to call up a resolution for counsidera- 
ioun. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I have not yielded. 

Mr. BLEASH. I know; but I think this is a matter of high 
privilege. I wish to call up for consideration Senate Resolu- 
tion 302, relative to the campaign contributions and expendi- 
tures of Hon. GEORGE WHARTON PEPPER, Senator from Pennsy]l- 
vania. I ask for the consideration of that resolution. I have 
waited now for some action on it for quite a number of days. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York has 
the floor. 

Mr. BLEASE. I rise to a point of order. I understand that 
this is a matter of high privilege. It is with reference to the 
seat of a Senator here, with reference to campaign expenditures, 
because of which you are now trying to keep two men out. I 
want to see if you are going to deal with everybody alike. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair does not understand 
that the resolution involves the right of a Senator to his seat, 
and therefore holds that it is not privileged. 

Mr. BLEASE. I do not think the resolution will take a min- 
ute. I do not see why there should be any discussion about it. 
It is merely asking for a report. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. Who 
has the floor? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York has 
the floor. The Senator from South Carolina submitted a re-. 
quest which he understood to be privileged; but the Chair held 
that his request was not a privileged one, and recognized the. 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I merely wanted to 
make a statement in connection with the item in this appro- 
priation bill which was before the Senate when we adjourned 
last night. Does the Senator from West Virginia care to make 
some statement now? If so, I will yield to the Senator for 
that purpose. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
moment? Let me admonish the able junior Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Biease] to possess his soul in patience. 
Resolutions designed to affect Senators or Senators elect travel 
toward their intended destination or oblivion at a pace that 
would disgrace a tortoise and dishonor a snail. 

Since the last day of the last session of Congress I have had 
on the calendar a resolution, the purpose of which is not to- 
oust some one from the Senate but to prevent those who have 
spent more than $25,000 to obtain their nomination from becom- 
ing Members of this body. The Committee on Rules has 
unanimously recommended the adoption of this resolution. 
But as frequently as the calendar is called some amiable but 
exceedingly static Senator on the other side of the aisle objects 
to its consideration, and thereupon it goes over under the rule. 

The Senater from South Carolina will be quite fortunate if 
he succeeds in inducing the Senate, in the language of one of 
Dickens’s famous characters, to render judgment on his resolu- 
tion on judgment day. ; 

I improve this opportunity to notify the Members present 
that I purpose at the earliest appropriate moment to move the 
consideration of my resolution to prevent corrupt practices in 
primary elections. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, when the Senate ad- 
journed last night we had reached, in the consideration of the 
War Department appropriation bill, an item found on the top 
of page 89, which reads as follows: 

KINGS MOUNTAIN AND COWPENS BATTLE FIELDS 

For commencing a study and surveys, or other field investigations, in 
accordance with the act entitled “An act to provide for the study and 
investigation of battle fields in the United States for commemorative 
purposes,” approved June 11, 1926, of the battle fields of Kings Moun- 
tain and Cowpens, $1,500 each, $3,000. 
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That item was contained in the War Department appropria- 
tion bill as passed by the House, having been inserted as an 
amendment upon the floor of the House when the bill was 
before that body. The Committee on Appropriations of the 
Senate has stricken it out, and it is upon that point that the 
question arose yesterday evening, and a quorum being called 
for, and no quorum being developed, the Senate was compelled 
to adjourn. 

I feel it to be my duty to make a statement in connection 
with this item. On its face it seems of very little importance, 
but there is a principle involved in the action of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations in striking it from the bill 

During the last three or four years a very large number of 
separate bills calling for surveys of battle fields in various 
parts of the country have been presented to the Congress. A 
considerable number of them were passed at one time or 
another. Those that were passed were bills which might be 
termed to have been fortunate in getting a chance to get 
through in the jam which so often occurs toward the end of a 
session. Other bills of equal merit were not equally fortunate 
and did not get through. 

The Military Affairs Committee of the Senate had given its 
consideration to a large number of these bills, but as they 
came to us piecemeal we realized that we had no opportunity 
to survey the whole field and really to legislate intelligently on 
these questions; that some bills of inferior merit got through, 
while others that were meritorious could not get through. 
Therefore, believing that there should be a general law on the 
subject, last spring we drafted a bill general in character, 
authorizing and directing the Secretary of War to make sur- 
veys of battle fields thus far unmarked or unsurveyed. In our 
report on that bill there is contained a report of the Secretary 
of War listing the battle fields in the order of their importance 
from the standpoint of sentimental interest, historic interest, 
and tactical or purely military interest. 

That bill was passed by the Senate, was passed by the House, 
the President signed it, and to-day it is the law, and the Secre- 
tary of War is authorized and directed to make those surveys 
and to report back to the Congress his recommendations as to 
fields that should be marked or preserved, together with the 
estimate of the costs. 

Since the passage of that act the Committee on Military 
Affairs of the Senate has declined to report any of the separate 
bills, believing that if we reported any of them we would be 
running contrary to the principle established by the Congress 
when it passed a general law on the subject. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. Before final determination in regard to these 
different battle fields, will Congress pass upon the questions? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Absolutely. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator if 
there is any money appropriated for these surveys to be made? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There is not enough money appropri- 
ated in this bill to make all the surveys in one fiscal year, but 
sufficient money is appropriated to enable the Secretary of War 
to proceed in an orderly way, to take up one battle field after 
another, and make a reasonable number of surveys per year. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I say to the Senator that I am very 
much interested in this proposition. Two bills have passed the 
House which affect battle fields in my State, and I am very 
hopeful that surveys will be made. Of course, if this item is 
taken into consideration, I want those two propositions consid- 
ered also. If it is not, I want to see that the board of the 
War Department which is to handle the matter makes surveys 
of those battle fields. ° 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Exactly. The general law took effect 
only on June 11 last. The War Department of course has not 
had time to survey the dozens of battle fields in which ap- 
parently Members of Congress are interested to the extent of 
introducing special bills for appropriations for surveys, later 
to ask for further appropriations to complete the marking of 
the battle fields. 

Since the enactment of the general law, to which I have re- 
ferred, the House of Representatives has continued to pass 
special bills, and quite a number of them have come over to the 
Senate. One of them which has come over applies to the battle 
field known as Kings Mountain. The Senate Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs has declined to report that bill. When tbat action 
became apparent on the floor of the House, provision for a sur- 
vey of Kings Mountain was put in as an amendment to the an- 
nual Army appropriation bill. The Committee on Appropria- 
tions of the Senate has stricken it out, believing that we ought 
to be consistent in this matter, playing no favorites as between 
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Senators or as between Members of the House of Representa- 
tives ; feeling that the general law should stand, that we should 
not make exceptions- as a favor to any Senator or as a favor to 
any Member of the House. 

The law is on the statute books providing for these surveys. 
If the Kings Mountain item shall be retained in this bill, then 
the Committee on Appropriations, as well as the Committee on 
Military Affairs of the Senate, can have no objection whatso- 
ever to any Member of the House or any Member of the Senate 
loading up the Army appropriation bill with these separate 
special items. I hope, however, that the Senate will sustain 
the Committee on Appropriations, and see to it that the pending 
bill is kept clean of this kind of legislation. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion in reference to the law that is now on the statute books? 
A certain appropriation was made to enable the Secretary of 
War to carry out the provisions of that law. Was that appro- 
priation sufficient to take in the principal historic battle fields 
of this country? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, the general bill which 
passed on June 11 did not carry an appropriation. The cost of 
making the surveys is provided for in the annual Army appro- 
priation bill under the heading “ Corps of Engineers—Surveys.” 

Mr. SMITH. What is the amount of the appropriation? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. In this bill there is something like 
$81,000 carried in that item. Of course, that $81,000 covers 
other things, but out of it the Secretary of War can prosecute 
these surveys. 

Let me say to the Senator that the surveys are not at all 
expensive. The objection is not based on the expense of the 
survey. The Secretary of War directs the Chief of Engineers to 
detail an engineer officer competent to make surveys. That 
officer can go to the files and archives of the War Department, 
get the whole story of the battle involved, the maps of the time, 
the military reports, which are a part of the archives of the 
War Department, take all that data with him to the battle field 
itself, check it up on the ground, make his survey, and report 
back to the Secretary of War. 

Mr. SMITH. Right there, may I ask if he is to make his 
recommendation as to whether the historic and other events 
connected with the battle fields justify an appropriation to 
carry out the act of Congress? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is the duty of the Secretary of 
War under the law. 

Mr. SMITH. In other words, we have delegated to the Secre- 
tary of War and his Corps of Engineers the estimate of the 
American people as to the historic and sentimental value of a 
battle field. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Congress takes the final action in 
that connection. 

Mr. SMITH. Suppose the Secretary of War and his Corps 
of Engineers do not report that the field is eligible for further 
action. Then what? ; : 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Had the Senator seen the report of the 
Committee on Military Affairs in connection with the general 
bill which I have described, he would have found included in 
that report a statement from the Secretary of War himself 
reciting the whole list of battle fields, arranged in groups, in 
the order of their comparative importance and significance, and 
it is the plain intention of the law, accompanied, as it was, by 
that report, that all those battle fields shall be eventually sur- 
veyed. The list is a very long one. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I do not believe there is a stu- 
dent of American history who will not admit that perhaps the 
turning point of the Revolutionary War in favor of American 
independence was the three Battles of Kings Mountain, Cow- 
pens, and, subsequently, Guilford Court House, because Corn- 
wallis was on his triumphal march from the South toward the 
North, and the disaster that had attended American arms, with 
its effect on the spirit of the American people, coupled with the 
failure of our paper money, and the seeming impotency of Con- 
gress, had well-nigh brought about the defeat of the American 
forces, when at Kings Mountain, Cowpens, and subsequently at 
Guilford Court House the tide was turned, Cornwallis went to 
Yorktown, Va., and in October of that year, 1781, he surren- 
dered. ‘That was the turning point, the first real light in the 
horrid darkness which presaged defeat for the American forces. 

I am making this statement, not because Kings Mountain 
and Cowpens are located in my State, but because they were the 
strategic points around which came the revival of hope to the 
American people, and the ultimate triumph of American arms. 
No incident in the history of the Revolution has more signifi- 
cance for the American people than that marvelous display of 
patriotism and bravery of the raw recruits who charged the 
regulars of the British forces at Kings Mountain, leaving hun- 
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dreds of British dead on the field, with slight loss to the Ameri- 
can forces, while at Cowpens only 12 of the American forces 
were killed. 

When Greene had succeeded Gates, and was redeeming the 
lost’ fortunes of the American cause, he met the enemy with 
an ill-drilled army at Guilford Court House, and the battle, set 
down as being a victory for the British, was such a victory for 
the American forces that Cornwallis limped into Yorktown, 
and there, hoping to recruit himself, ultimately was forced to 
surrender. That was the keystone of the arch which ultimately 
brought about the triumph of the American Army. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator vield? 

Mr. SMITH. - In just a moment. Let me make this point. 

I have here on my desk the works of northern writers, south- 
ern writers, and British writers, all of whom say that the two 
Battles of Kings Mountain and Cowpens made the Battle of 
Guilford Court House possible, and that the Battle of Guilford 
Court House was the final turning point which led to the 
triumph of American arms. 

Therefore, what can be more fitting than that we, the benefi- 
ciaries of that splendid triumph, should commemorate forever, 
not the heroism of a trained army, but the heroism and the 
matchless leadership of those desperate patriots who went up 
against the triumphant arms of the British and won signal vic- 
tories in those three battles? 

Now, shall we, under a law passed by Congress, turn over to 
the Secretary of War and his Corps of Engineers the matter of 
deciding for us what places should be commemorated, and leave 
others which, in our estimation, might be as important from a 
sentimental and historic standpoint, to be forgotten? I chal- 
lenge any man on the floor of the Senate to say that those were 
not the three battles which were the turning point in the Revo- 
lutionary War. 

It does seem to me that we ordinarily ought to subject our- 
selves to a rule of uniformity and fairness, I will vote for 
that procedure and policy, but what kind of uniformity and 
fairness can there be when insignificant skirmishes in favored 
States are to be set in the category of these immortal spots 
and immortal men who made us what we are? It is monstrous 
to come before this body and say that we must set the glory 
and grandeur of those three battles by the side of certain 
insignificant skirmishes, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, it may interest the 
Senator from South Carolina to know that Kings Mountain 
and Cowpens are both on the list of the War Department. 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; they are on the list along with others. 
I am not talking about some little fracas in South Carolina 
or North Carolina; I am pointing to the immortal radiance that 
has shone from the days those battles were fought until this 
good day, and I do not propose to have them without my protest 
listed with some insignificant skirmishes. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bratron in the chair). 
Does the Senator from South Carolina yield to the Senator 
from Arizona? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. ASHURST. I am in sympathy with the efforts of the 
Senator from South Carolina. When I think of the history of 
the Battle of Cowpens and of Kings Mountain my blood 
surges as it does in response to a bugle call. I remember as a 
boy reading of an episode which took place during the Battle 
of Cowpens, of which episode I have thought a thousand 
times. In the British forces was Colonel Tarleton, noted for 
his courage and for his cruelty, two characteristics seldom 
appearing in one and the same man. Tarleton was met on the 
battle field of Cowpens by Col. William Washington, not related 
to Gen. George Washington, and then and there one of the 
most epic saber duels in all history took place. Colonel Wash- 
ington was a brave soldier and expert fencer. During this duel 
Washington severed three fingers from the sword hand of 
Tarleton, and Tarleton, in order to save his life, was obliged 
to flee. Later in a private house Colonel Tarleton spoke dis- 
paragingly of Coloncl Washington, and went on to say that 
Colonel Washington could not sign his own name, whereupon 
Mrs. Willie Jones replied, “ Yes; but you, Colonel Tarleton, 
bear evidence that he can at least make his mark.” 

Mr. OVERMAN. She was a North Carolina woman. 

Mr. ASHURST. Upon another occasion Tarleton said, “I 
have never even seen Colonel Washington,” and Mrs. Ashe 
replied to Tarleton, “If you had looked behind you as you 
fied from the battle field of Cowpens you would have seen 
Colonel Washington.” Col. William Washington was called 
“the sword of his country.” 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 
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Mr. FLETCHER. May I suggest to the Senator that the 
item does not provide for a completion of the survey and mark- 
ing of Kings Mountain and Cowpens battle field. It simply 
provides for commencing a study and survey. The general act 
provides for this work. It has already been commenced and 
a report has been made, as the Senator from New York has 
pointed out. 

Mr. SMITH. It provides for the work according to the place 
it occupies on a list which will be furnished by the War De- 
partment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is already furnished and the work has 
already been commenced. The money is all provided for doing 
just what the item provides shall be done. 

Mr. SMITH. It is provided to have all the places marked 
and not these specifically. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I will yield in just a moment. I want to state, 
as it occurs to me now and it is pertinent in connection with 
our turning over to the War Department the selection of these 
places rather than discussing them here, that as students of 
the history of our country we are able to select the places 
which are unquestionably worthy of marking and commemora- 
tion, and that the interference of certain partisans led to the 
appointment of Gates and the disaster at Camden, over the pro- 
test of the Commander in Chief of our forces. Ultimately that 
body of engineers had to substitute General Greene, who had 
been the right arm of Washington and who had been turned 
down by this very bureaucracy. When disaster and ultimate 
defeat faced the American forces in the South, they had at last 
to withdraw Gates and substitute Greene. We are about to do 
the very same thing here. In place of us, as students of his- 
tory, selecting and designating these specific points 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield at 
that point? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator said a little while ago 
that he objected to Kings Mountain and Cowpens being placed 
together with a lot of little insignificant skirmishes. He cer- 
tainly gave me the impression that he thought Kings Mountain 
would be buried in the consideration of a lot of battle fields 
which did not amount to anything, and therefore Kings Moun- 
tain would not get a chance. 

Mr. SMITH. It looks very much that way. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. If the Senator will bear with me just 
a moment, I think I can persuade him. I have here the report 
which recommends the commemoration of these battle fields by 
the War Department. It is the War Department’s recommenda- 
tion already made. I find Kings Mountain, S. C.; Camden, 
S. C.; Cowpens, S. C.; Sanders Creek, S. C.; Eutaw Springs, 
S. C.—six or seven from that State—all classed in with Lexing- 
ton, Concord, Ticonderoga, Bunker Hill, Trenton, Princeton, 
Bennington, Brandywine, and Germantown. Those are the 
“insignificant skirmishes” to which the Senator refers. Has 
the Senator any complaint to make? 

Mr. SMITH. Not of that classification, but the administra- 
tion of that classification is what gives me pause. I do not 
know what time those places will be reached. As the Senator 
knows, the point I am trying to make is that among the sites 
enumerated none exceed the battle fields which we have named. 
I do think that it would be in better taste and in better pa- 
triotic spirit for us as a Congress to separate and to set aside 
an adequate amount and name the points, rather than leave it 
to a general list of this kind. Surely we know what are the 
points we want to have marked. I think Cowpens and Kings 
Mountain and Bennington are in a class together because of 
the men employed and the character of the fights. I believe 
any student of our history will classify those three together. 
One in one section of the country and the other two in another 
section of the country stand out as illustrations of the patriotic 
bravery and skill of the untrained native-born Americans. 

Mr. President, since the House has seen fit to approve the 
marking of these two places and give them a separate and dis- 
tinct standing, I hope that the Senate will follow its example 
and make an exception to the general law, because we are all 
agreed that the three battles I have mentioned were un- 
doubtedly the turning point in the darkest hours of American 
history. 

Mr. BLEASE obtained the floor. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, will the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to me for a short statement? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Maryland for the purpose 
suggested ? 

Mr. BLEASE. I yield. 
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Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, it seems to me that the list 
mentioned by the Senator from New York [Mr. WADSWORTH] 
is marked by perfect impartiality and by very rare discretion. 
Speaking from the point of view of a person who has given 
some little attention to American history, I believe that almost 
every one of the battle fields listed has a peculiar, special sig- 
nificance of its own. For instance, at the Battle of Benning- 
ton the operations of our forces were on a small scale, it is 
true, but when we look at the ultimate consequences of that 
conflict the Battle of Bennington merits an important place in 
American history. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRUCE. Certainly. 

Mr. OVERMAN. No one disputes that, but a survey of all 
these battle fields ought to be made. They all occupy great 
places in our history. Nobody is disputing the places which 
are covered by the appropriation. 

Mr. BRUCE. But what objection can there be to leaving the 
whole matter of the selection of these sites to the authority in 
which it is now lodged? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Because the Secretary has no money for 
the purpose. The Jaw says that these places shall be surveyed. 
A Congressman asked the Secretary of War to make a survey 
of Kings Mountain and was told, “I would do it, but I have 
no money.” 

Mr. BRUCE. If there is no money for Kings Mountain, 
there is no money for Lexington. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Are we going to adopt this measure when 
there is no money provided for the making of these surveys? 

Mr. BRUCE. But I understand that they are all on a parity, 
On an equal footing. ° 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRUCE. Certainly. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Under this head the Secretary of War 
has already made a preliminary report reviewing the general 
problem, reporting to the Congress its nature and significance. 
Remember that this was all done only last summer and last 
fall, because the new law did not take effect until June 11 and 
no money was available until July 1 under the War Depart- 
ment appropriation act. In the concluding paragraph of that 
report he said: 


It is planned to submit a supplementary estimate for defraying extra 
work imposed upon the historical section of the Army War College under 
this plan, both for the fiscal years 1927 and 1928. 


If Senators will give the Secretary of War a chance he will 
serve them. 

Mr. BRUCE. I agree with the Senator from New York. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Has he submitted an estimate? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Not yet; he has not yet had time. 

Mr. BRUCE. I merely wish to say further that the con- 
clusion reached by the Senator from New York about this mat- 
ter seems to me to be the right conclusion. I do not think that 
there is any danger of partisanship creeping into the matter 
at all. Speaking as an humble student of American history, it 
seems to me that the selections which have been made of battle 
sites that are to be honored have been very judiciously made. 

At the same time I wish to be understood as approving the 
views which have been expressed so eloquently by the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. SmirH] with regard to the impor- 
tance of the Battles of Kings Mountain and Cowpens. I think 
one of the most romantic, one of the most thrilling things in the 
history of the country is that rush, like so many fierce falcons, 
of those borderers down to Kings Mountain, from the mountain 
defiles of Tennessee, southwestern Virginia, and other regions. 

Mr. OVERMAN. And from North Carolina. 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes, indeed; and those falcons struck with 
beak and claw a deadly blow at the British forces in the South. 
So with the Battle of Cowpens. As the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. AsHuRST] has so well pointed out, that, too, is one of the 
most interesting and significant of all the battles of the Revolu- 
tionary War. 

But in the indulgence of our local pride we should not lose 
sight of the fact that when we come to deal with American 
history there are continental claims, universal claims on our 
consideration. What we want to do is to have the meed of 
glory, praise, and justice equally distributed between all parts 
of the country. 

So, to conclude, I think, I repeat, that the conclusion reached 
by the Senator from New York is the one that we ought to pur- 
sue in this matter. Under that conclusion there is no danger 
of any injustice being done to any State, but there is every 
prospect of full justice being done to every State. It looks as 
if we were on the point of having pecuniary estimates sub- 


mitted with regard to all these battle sites that ought to result. 


in satisfying everyone. 
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Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, yesterday afternoon when this 
matter was before the Senate I knew just what explanation 
would be made. For that reason I made the demand for the 
presence of a quorum. I know, and every man on the floor of 
the Senate knows, that South Carolina will get no more con- 
sideration from the War Department than a snowball would get 
in hades. I know it, and every man here knows it, because that 
has been the history of the past, and we certainly can judge the 
future a little by what has taken place in the past. I have 
Stood upon this floor and have backed the War Department. I 
voted yesterday for the appropriation of $250,000 for a park, 
with a perpetual cost for upkeep of $50.000 per year. 

This amendment is not offered on the floor of the Senate by a 
Senator from South Carolina. The amendment is found on 
page 1974 of the ConeressionaL Recorp of January 19, 1927. 
It was offered by Mr. BULWINKLE, of North Carolina. I read 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Record the proceedings which then 
took place, as follows: 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina offers an amend- 
ment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BULWINKLE: Page 88, line 19, insert a 
new paragraph as follows: - 


“ KINGS MOUNTAIN BATTLE FIELD 


“For commencing a study and survey, or other field investigations, in 
accordance with the act entitled ‘An act to provide for the study and 
investigation of battle fields in the United States for commemorative 


purposes,’ approved June 11, 1926, of the battle field of Kings Moun- 
tain, $1,500.” l 


Then another amendment was offered. including the battle 
field of Cowpens, providing for an expenditure of $1.500, which 
makes the pitiable and insignificant sum of $3,000. It will cost 
the Government more to consider this matter than it would 
have cost to have made the appropriation of $3,000 last night 
and have said no more about it. 

The Senator from New York states that “there are no 
favorites being played” in this matter. Let us see about that 
a little bit. i 

The pending bill, H. R. 16249, which was received in the 
Senate of the United States January 21, 1927, makes provision 
for “ national cemeteries.” In my State there are two national 
cemeteries, in which there is not the dead body of a Confed- 
erate soldier. The National Government keeps up those two 
cemeteries, and the people of South Carolina pay their part of 
the taxes for keeping them up. They have never made the 
slightest complaint about doing so, nor will they ever make the 
slightest complaint. One of those cemeteries is located in the 
city of Florence and the other in the city of Beaufort, which 
is called, I believe, by my North Carolina friends “ Bofort.” 
The portion of the bill as to national cemeteries makes provision 
for maintaining and improving national cemeteries, including 
pay of superintendents, repair of roadways, repair and preser- 
vation of monuments, tablets, observation towers, fences, and 
so forth. 

It also makes provision for interment, cremation, or for 
preparation and transportation to their homes of remains of 
officers and enlisted men. Among the places specifically ap- 
propriated for are the Confederate Mound, Oakwood Cemetery, 
Chicago, Ill.: Confederate Stockade Cemetery, Johnstons Is- 
land, in Sandusky Bay, Ohio; North Alton, Ill.; also Camp 
Chase, Ohio; Green Lawn Cemetery, in Indianapolis, Ind.; 
and Rock Island, Ill. Furthermore, national military parks are 
provided for at Chickamauga, Guilford Court House, Peters- 
burg, Shiloh, and Vicksburg. 

I do not read that there are any provided for in the bill for 
the State of South Carolina. There is not one single such item; 
and yet the Senator from New York has told us that there is no 
favoritism. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
South Carolina yield to me? 

Mr. BLEASE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have not said that there has been no 
favoritism. I said the object of Congress last year in passing 
the general bill was to prevent favoritism in the future. 

Mr. BLEASE. But here is a bill which is showing favoritism 
to-day. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Not at all. 

Mr. BLEASE. Well, if the Senator will find anything which 
South Carolina gets out of the bill, I will set him up to some- 
thing good. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, will the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to me for just a moment? 

Mr. BLEASE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BRUCE. All of these cemeteries, are they not, are lim- 
ited to the burial of Union dead? 
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Mr. BLEASE. I presume so, or they would not be in the 
bill. I have never heard of the Government giving Confederates 
anything as yet. 

Mr. BRUCE. What occasion has there been for the Govern- 
ment aiding in the establishment of cemeteries in South Caro- 
lina? 

Mr. BLEASE. There are two in South Carolina, one at 
Florence and one at Beaufort, kept up by the National Govern- 
ment in which Union soldiers are buried. 


Mr. BRUCE. Surely we have no right to find fault with: 


that. 

Mr. BLEASH. We are not finding fault. We are paying our 
part and are glad to do it, 

Mr. BRUCE. And you cover them with flowers at times, I 
presume. 

Mr. BLEASE. Yes, sir; we do. 

Mr. BRUCE. That is only right. 

Mr. BLEASE. We are glad to do it; yes, sir. 

In 1920 South Carolina paid to the Federal Government $29,- 
000,000 in income taxes; in 1924 she paid $7,500,000; in 1925 
she paid $5,220,000; and last year she paid $4,200,000. Those 
amounts represent in part what South Carolina pays into the 
Government, but it is only a part of what that State contributes 
to the Federal Treasury. 

When this matter came before the House this is what oc- 
curred, and it can not be gotten away from: The point was 
made there that there was a bill to cover this item; but it was 
shown clearly that, while there was a bill covering certain 
things, there was not one dollar that the Secretary of War 
could possibly use for Kings Mountain or Cowpens. 

As I said in the beginning, this is not my amendment; I have 
never been and am not now especially interested in it; but it 
is an amendment adopted in the House of Representatives, and 
so the Senate, out of courtesy, if for no other reason, should 
not treat it lightly. 

Mr. President, the Senator from New York has spoken about 
the historical facts which cluster around these battle fields. 
The Secretary of War does not have to hunt up anything about 
these battle fields. I have here in my hand a complete Revolu- 
tionary History of Upper South Carolina, written by Dr. J. B. O. 
Landrum, of South Carolina, who quotes from a great many 
authors, especially Draper. If the Senator from New York and 
the War Department want to know anything about Kings 
Mountain and Cowpens, this history gives the absolute and cor- 
rect truth; and not only that, but there is printed in this book 
a cut of the battle field of Kings Mountain already surveyed, 
already laid off, and properly shown, so.that it is not necessary 
for the War Department even to go to South Carolina. 

Mr. President, I propose to read into the Record extracts 
from this book concerning the Battle of Cowpens and the Battle 
of Kings Mountain, in order that the War Department will not 
have to send to South Carolina for information, but may be 
able to get it right here on the floor of the Senate: 


As the Battle of Kings Mountain was the end of the bold and daring 
Ferguson, and also the end of his plundering and marauding expeditions, 
this narrative would not be complete without a brief history of this 
brilliant engagement and victory for American liberty. 

It is impossible, as already intimated, to present anything more than 
an outline, following, as we are doing, in the line of other writers, but 
for a fuller and more comprehensive account of this battle and of the 
many little interesting incidents connected therewith the reader is re- 
ferred to that splendid work, Kings Mountain and its Heroes, by the 
Hon. Lyman C. Draper, who spent more than 20 years with tireless 
energy and industry in getting up a work perfect in all its parts, 
evincing a research hitherto unsurpassed by any American writer of 
Revolutionary history. 

“ Ferguson,” says a writer, “ was on Kings Mountain in his lair like 
a wild beast that had been brought to bay.” He showed no signs of 
fear. His little army was drawn up along the crest of one of the 
lateral spurs of Kings Mountain, which extends in length about 16 miles 
in a northeast and southwest course. While the main ranges are in 
North Carolina, the battle ground now famous and sacred in the annals 
of our history was in York County, S. C., about 1144 miles south of the 
North Carolina line and about 6 miles from the pinnacle of Kings Moun- 
tain. This hill or stony ridge was about 60 feet above the level of the 
surrounding country. It was about 600 yards long and about 250 yards 
wide from one base across to the other, or from 60 to 120 yards wide 
on the top. The mountain tapered rather to the southeast. Ferguson’s 
forces consisted of about 1,125 men and were made up of provincials 
and loyal militia, usually called Tories. The provincials, or rangers, as 
they are called by Tarleton in his memoirs, numbered only about 100, 
and were made up from other provincial bodies, the King’s American 
Regiment, raised in and around New York— 


Perhaps that is the reason some people do not want to mark 
that battle field ; I had not read this before— 
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the Queen’s Rangers and the New Jersey Volunteers. These troops 
wore scarlet coats. They were well trained and disciplined and well 
armed with muskets and bayonets, the use of which they fully under- 
stood. 

The Loyal Militia had been recruited from both North and South 
Carolina. Many of them were from the same insurgent element that 
resided in the region of Ninety-six and whose conduct at the breaking 
out of the Revolution has been described in former chapters. They 
were drilled and disciplined as far as their personal character would 
permit. Many of them had guns without bayonets. Ferguson, to meet 
this deficiency, provided each with a long knife, made by the black- 
smiths of the country, the butt end of the handle of which was filed 
the proper size to insert snugly in the muzzle of the rifle, with a 
shoulder or button 2 inches or more from the end, so that it would 
answer in place of the bayonet. 

The two armies were about equal in numbers, the advantage being 
in favor of Ferguson, who had chosen his ground of defense, his men 
being well rested and fed. Neither had artillery or cavalry. It was 
a contest of the bayonet and musket on one hand and the Deckard 
rifle on the other. 

It is useless to contrast the two armies and the motives which had 
prompted each to take part in this engagement. While the regular 
British soldiers, few as they numbered on this occasion, fought for 
the honor of their King, but a small number of the Tories were 
conscientious in taking part with them against the cause of the 
patriots. It was either disappointment, ambition, fear of punishment, 
or opportunity to plunder that caused them to enlist under Ferguson’s 
banner, 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. BLEASH. I yield. 

Mr. BRUCE. I should like to ask the Senator, just as a 
matter of curiosity, whether he ever read a novel entitled 
“ Horseshoe Robinson,” by John P. Kennedy, of Maryland? 

Mr. BLEASE. No, sir; I did not. 

Mr. BRUCE. It gives a most glowing and graphic descrip- 
tion of the Battle of Kings Mountain. I recommend that book 
to the Senator from South Carolina. I am not, however, sug- 
gesting that he read it aloud at this time. 

Mr. BLEASB. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I hope the Senator will send for it and 
read it. It is the most interesting reading he could get. 

Mr. BLEASE. I may read it a little later in debate. My 
colleague [Mr. SMITH], I presume, will get it for me. 


“No noble sentiment was found in their hearts,” says a writer, “ and 
they felt the disgrace of taking up arms in behalf of oppression and 
wrong.” 

The Whigs, on the other hand, fought for freedom and to prevent the ` 
invasion of their peaceful homes, which had been threatened. They had 
firmly implanted in their bosoms principles of religious liberty and 
independence. They were. prompted by no mercenary motive; unlike 
the great armies of Napoleon in Egypt they had no pyramids to look 
down on them to incite them to glory; no forty centuries of battle to 
provoke them to emulation. Being out in an open and lonely wilder- 
ness they had no maiden hands to crown them as victors, no applaud- 
ing thousands waiting to honor them as survivors of a victorious battle 
for liberty, no titles of nobility or badges of knighthood to animate 
them. They were simply fighting for their country’s cause, for their 
homes and firesides, and for the dear ones they had left behind them. 
The great Spectator of the occasion was the God of battles, who had 
already heard and recorded in heaven the prayer of the pioneer mis- 
sionary in the Watauga settlements. The answer, we shall see, came 
through fire and smoke on Kings Mountain. 


I desire to insert right there a letter from Judge M. L. 
Bonham, of my State, to me: 

When the States of the North were almost exhausted and the Conti- 
nental Congress about at the end of its resources, when Washington’s 
army was destitute of provisions, munitions, clothes, and shoes, almost 
a spirit of mutiny prevailed in the ranks, and there were many civil- 
ians who thought the cause was lost and that it was our policy to seek 
a reconciliation with the mother country. Savannah and Charleston 
had fallen to the British, and Cornwallis had sent to England the 
notice that the Carolinas were overrun and that the war was practi- 
cally ended. It was in this period of disaster and gloom that the spirit 
of liberty and the determination to win independence was kept alive 
by the partisans of the Southern States. Under the Campbells, of 
Virginia; of Cleveland, McDowell, Sevier, Davie, and their associates 
of North Carolina; of Sumter, Marion, Pickens, Williams, Anderson, 
and their associates of South Carolina (among whom were your and 
my forebears); of Clark and Clinch and their associates of Georgia, 
the struggle was continued, and their victories inspired the people of 
the North and the doubting ones of the South with renewed hope and 
determination to “carry on.” Doctor Draper says that the battle of 
Kings Mountain was the turning point of the war, the beginning of the 
end, and brought about the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown. 
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This battle was fought entirely by citizen troops of Virginia, North 
Carolina, and South Carolina. 

The battle was well planned on the part of the Whig commanders. 
Their forces were drawn up at the southwestern end of the mountain, 
where the slope was gentle, and the army was divided into two corps, 
which moved off in different directions to surround Ferguson and his 
army. Says Draper: ‘ Campbell was to lead his Virginians across the 
southern end of the ridge and southeast side, which Shelby designated 
as the column of the right-center; then Sevier’s regiment, McDowell’s 
and Winston’s battalions, were to form a column on the right wing, 
northeast of Campbell and in the order named, under the command of 
Lieutenant Colonel Sevier. Of these, Winston, it will be remembered, 
made a detour some distance to. the south of Ferguson in order the 
more promptly to gain the position assigned him and peradventure lend 
a helping hand in retarding the enemy, should: they conclude that a 
hasty retreat was the better part of valor. 

Shelby’s regiment was to take position on the left of the mountain, 
directly opposite to ‘Campbell, and form the left center, Campbell’s 
left and Shelby’s right coming together; and beyond Shelby were respec- 
tively Williams’s command, including Brandon, Hammond, and Candler ; 
then the South Carolinians under Lacy, Hathorne, and Steen, with the 
remainder of the Wilkes and Surry men under Cleveland, together with 
the Lincoln troops under Chronicle and Hambright, all under the direc- 
tion of Colonel Cleveland. By this disposition the patriot force was 
arranged in four columns, two on either side of the mountain, led, 
respectively, by Colonels Campbell and Sevier on the right, and Cleve- 
land and Shelby on the left. It is reasonable to presume that as 
Winston had been detached when a mile away to gain his assigned 
position on the right, that Hambright and Chronicle were also early 
ordered to gain the extreme left portion of the mountain so that the 
two parties should meet each other and thus encompass the enemy on 
that end of the ridge. 

While these movements were taking place and the Whig forces were 
gathering around Ferguson, this officer viewed them with firmness and 
courage, but not with confidence and indifference. His last dispatch to 
Cornwallis, committed to the care of John Ponder, who was captured, 
indicated his apprehension of defeat. 

Shelby and Campbell, being on the opposite side of the mountain, 
began the attack. As soon as the approach of the Americans was dis- 
covered by Ferguson, he caused the drum to beat to arms in his camp. 
His shrill whistle was heard all around. His men were soon in line of 
battle. Says Draper: “ Orders had been given to the right and left 
wings that when the center columns were ready for the attack they 
were to give the signal by raising a regular frontier warhoop after the 
Indian style and rush forward, doing the enemy all the injury possible, 
and the others, hearing the battle shout and the reports of the rifles, 
were to follow suit.” 

The first firing of the enemy was on Shelby’s column on the north 
` gide of the mountain. Shelby’s men were not yet in position, and it 
was with difficulty that this officer could restrain his men from return- 
ing it until the proper time. ‘ Press on to your places,” he cried, 
“and your fire will not be lost.” Before Shelby’s men got into position, 
however, Campbell had wheeled his men into line. He exclaimed at 
the top of his vcice, “ Here they are my boys; shout like h—l and 
fight like devils.” The Indian war whoop reverberated all around and 
the battle was begun. 

Campbell’s line in pressing forward was delayed in its march about 
10 minutes by a swampy marsh in front. Shelby’s men received the 
first bayonet charge from the enemy. They were driven down the hill 
for a short distance, but quickly reloading they poured a galling fire into 
the British ranks, which drove them up the hill again. 

The trees which retarded the charge of the British Rangers down the 
bill afforded protection to the riflemen in their advance up hill. From 
behind these they took steady aim, each ball doing its deathly work, as 
the crest of the mountain was bare and the British when in column 
were unprotected. Harry Lee said of Kings Mountain, “ It was more 
asSailable by the rifle than defensible with the bayonet.” 

The battle now raged with fury from every side of the mountain. 
“Ag the coil drew nearer Ferguson, dashing from one side to another 
to rally his men or lead a charge, was typical of Satan when he cried, 
“Which way I fly is hell.” 


There is a picture of that battle field which the War Depart- 
ment can have, in this book, already surveyed, all ready for 
use, already made out. It is not necessary for the War Depart- 
ment to designate it. It is not necessary for the War Depart- 
ment to send men down there to find its history. It is already 
recorded here. 

. With reference to the Battle of Cowpens, Mr. President, 

Doctor Landrum in his history says: 


During the trying times of the Revolution in upper South Carolina, 
and at the particular period which we have just mentioned, no military 
event took place which appeared to be more peculiarly the subject of 
a special Providence than the battle and victory at Cowpens. Had 
religion, poetry, oratory, and all the sacred and refined influences com- 
bined and concurred in addressing the Supreme Being as the God of 
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battles for a victory for the American arms, a more satisfactory answer 
and result could not have been brought about. Certain it is that it 
must have been the interposition of Providence, since General Morgan 
has been severely censured for his choice of ground and for risking a 
battle under what appeared to be the most adverse circumstances. 
At that time an open woodland, possessing nothing to recommend it 
but a trifling elevation, and Broad River winding around his left and 
parallel to his rear at a distance of about 5 miles, so as to cut off all 
retreat in case of misfortune, the ground selected by Morgan to meet 
his adversary presented little or no advantages in his favor. Charged 
with irritation of temper, extraordinary indiscretion, and imprudence 
in leaving his wings exposed to a superjor cavalry and a more numerous 
infantry, we find the following paragraph on record as written by 
Morgan himself, which is but a brief justification of the extraordinary 
boldness and originality of design which he displayed in his determina- 
tion to engage his adversary: “ I would not,” said the general, “ have 
had a swamp in the view of my militia for any consideration. They would 
have made for it, and nothing could have detained them from it. As 
to covering my wings, I knew my adversary and was perfectly sure I 
should have nothing but downright fighting. As to retreat, it was 
the very thing I wished to cut off all hope of. I would have thanked 
Tarleton had he surrounded me with his cavalry. It would have been 
better than placing my own men in the rear to shoot down all those 
who broke from the ranks. When men are forced to fight they will 
sell their lives dearly, and I knew that the dread of Tarleton’s cav- 
alry would give due weight to the protection of my bayonets and keep 
my troops from breaking, as Buford’s regiment did. Had I crossed 
the river, one-half of the militia would immediately have abandoned me.” 

If we will inquire into all the facts, we will see that there was an 
imperative necessity for Morgan to fight at Cowpens. It has already 
been stated that Tarleton occupied the ground abandoned by Morgan on 
the morning of the 16th. This made the distance between them only 
about 12 or 15 miles. Further, the British dragoons had been hang- 
ing upon Morgan’s rear during the day of the 16th for the purpose 
of impeding his march, and Morgan knew that the moment he decamped 
at Cowpens intelligence would at once be communicated to the British 
commander, and the forces of the latter would at once be set in motion 
to overtake him, This probably would have been done before he was 
clearly over the river, and his troops, fatigued and dispirited by re- 
treat and desertions, under the disadvantages of forming in the face 
of a superior enemy on ground chosen by the latter, might have be- 
haved very differently from what they did under other circumstances 
on the immortal field of Cowpens. 

The Battle of Cowpens was fought within the limits of the present 
county of Spartanburg, about 8 miles north of Cowpens station, on the 
Southern Railroad, and near, and rather between, the junction of the 
Main road from Spartanburg City via Cherokee Springs and the Green 
River Road, just below J. H. Ezell’s store. It will be remembered that 
we stated in the beginning of this narrative that there were two classes 
of persons who first moved into our upcountry in advance of civiliza- 
tion. One were the traders with the Indians and the other the Cow- 
pens’ men, who were engaged in following and grazing herds of cattle, 
which, when necessary, were penned or inclosed here and there in what 
was then a vast and uninterrupted wilderness. In referring to the 
battle field of Cowpens, Johnson says: 

“The place of this memorable event has now lost its name, but no 
American will reflect with indifference on the possibility of its identity 
ever becoming doubtful. The following remarks may direct the re- 
searches of some future traveler or historian. At the first settlement 
of the country, it was a place of considerable notoriety from a trading 
path with the Cherokees which passed by it. In the early grants of 
land in that neighborhood it was distinguished by the epithet of 
‘Hannah’s cowpens,’ being the grazing establishment of a man by the 
name of Hannah.” 

The writer has often traveled over the main road through the old 
battle ground and has taken some pains to inspect it. What has been 
described by several writers as eminences on the battle field, where 
the different lines were formed, are nothing more than ridges scarcely 
noticeable. The main road leading to Gaffney City, between Ezell's 
store, half a mile above the old monument, and the Bobby Scruggs 
place, about the same distance below, between which points the battle 
was fought, is in fact so level that if ties were properly placed and 
rails spiked down a train of cars could run over them with scarcely 
any grading. The only rising ground of any note on the whole field 
is a little eminence a short distance in the rear of the ridge, where the 
main line was formed. This is of sufficient height to cover a man on 
horseback placed in the rear of it. Behind this, as we will presently 
show, is the place where Colonel Washington remained concealed for a 
time with his cavalry. 

We have examined several accounts of this remarkable battle and 
victory as presented by different writers, and while some of them 
are conflicting we have found none which we think more reliable than 
that given in Johnson’s “ Life of Greene,” and this we have adopted 
as the groundwork of our present narrative. Unfortunately for us, 
at present, all the accounts of the Battle of Cowpens which we find 
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only deal in general facts, whilst the little interesting particulars and 
incidents, such as we find preserved in connection with the Battle of 
Kings Mountain, are lost in tradition. 

In order that the reader may better understand the disposition of 
Morgan’s forces, we will state that the forests at that time were more 
_open and the elevations and depressions were more easily seen than 
at present, as the old battle ground is now covered with a thick, 
scrubby growth of blackjack and other timber, with here and there an 
occasional tall pine or oak of ancient appearance. Morgan selected 
his ground on a ridge gently ascending for about 850 yards. On the 
crest of this ridge were posted the best disciplined troops, composed 
of 290 Maryland regulars and, a line on their right, 2 companies of 
Virginia militia, under Triplet and Tate, and a company of Georgians, 
about 140 in number, making his rear line consist of about 430 men. 
This was commanded by Lieutenant Colonel Howard, of Maryland. One 
hundred and fifty yards in front of this line the main body of the 
militia were posted in open order under Col. Andrew Pickens— 


Who afterwards’ was a Member of this body as a Senator 
from the State of South Carolina. 


These were composed of North and South Carolinians, and the number 
as given by Judge Johnson is 270. Judge Schenck, however, in his 
recent work, states that the number was greater than this, because 
the Mecklenburg militia numbered 150, and perhaps only one-half, or 
95, of McDowell’s men were detailed as sharpshooters in the front. 
Judge Schenck puts down the number at 315, which he says is approxi- 
mately correct. We have already stated that the South Carolinians 
who had recently enlisted under the banner of Colonel Pickens were, 
for the most part, citizens who, after the State had been overrun and 
overawed by British authority, had taken British protection, but could 
now no longer bear the oppression that was being heaped upon them 
and see their country backed up, as it was, by British bayonets, run 
over by a Tory mob. Determined no longer to submit to this indigna- 
tion, they resolved once more to enlist in the cause of freedom. They 
fought figuratively, said Judge Johnson, at the Battle of Cowpens with 
“ halters around their necks.” 

In advance of Colonel Pickens’s line, about 150 yards, were posted 
150 picked men, extending in loose order along the whole front, the 
right being in command of Colonel Cunningham while the left was 
commanded by Major McDowell, both excellent appointments. General 
Morgan in his account states that Brannon and Thomas were posted 
on McDowell’s right while Hayes and McCall were on Cunningham’s 
left. These commands were therefore near together. It is also stated 
that Hops and Buchannon, of the Augusta Riflemen, supported the 
right of this line. The front line of riflemen were instructed to 
“mark the epaulette men” as the British approach. Behind the 
eminence referred to, in rear of main line, was posted the American 
reserve, which consisted of Washington’s and McCall’s Cavalry, 125 in 
number, a position highly advantageous, as they were near enough to 
render the most prompt assistance yet secure at the same time from 


the enemy: 8 AEON: 
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The canton: of the British line may be better anaerataed by the 
account which Tarleton gives, as follows: ‘‘ The light infantry were 
ordered to file to the right until they were equal to the flank of the 
American front line; the Legion Infantry were added to their left, and 
under the fire of a 3-pounder, this part of the British troops were 
instructed to advance within 300 yards of the enemy. This situation 
being acquired, the Seventh Regiment was commanded to form on the 
left of the Legion Infantry and the other 8-pounder was given to the 
right division of the Seventh; a captain with 50 dragoons was placed 
on each flank of thc corps which formed the British front line to 
protect their own and threaten the flanks of the enemy; the first 
battalion of the Seventy-first was desired to extend a little to the left 
of the Second Regiment and to remain 150 yards in the rear. This 


body of infantry and near to 100 cavalry composed the reserve. 
* + + * + * + 


Immediately after the militia bad cleared away from before the 
main line of regulars under Howard, the latter commenced their fire 
and for half an hour or more kept it up with coolness and constance, 
The British in their advance halted frequently to restore order. Their 
advance was attended with so much hesitation that Tarleton ordered 
up the Seventy-first Regiment into line on his left, while a portion 
of his cavalry made a sweep on the American right. Howard, seeing 
this movement, realized the necessity of at once covering his flank. 
He naturally cast his eyes to his reserve under Washington as the 
most natural means of counteracting it. Washington was at this time, 
however, actively engaged on the American left, where duty had called 
him. It appears that as the right of the line of militia had to traverse 
the whole front of the main line of regulars they were much exposed, 
and their retreat was closely followed by Tarleton’s cavalry. 


This states, too, who Gen. Daniel Morgan was. He was born 
in Bucks County, Pa. During the year 1775 he went to Vir- 
ginia, and was a resident of Virginia at the time he went into 
the fight at Kings Mountain. 

There is to-day a tombstone in the Baptist churchyard at 
Winchester, Va., a monument placed there to this distinguished 
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general, which marks his resting place. There is also in the 
courthouse square at Spartanburg, S, C., a monument to him. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me a 
moment? 

Mr. BLEASE. With pleasure. 

Mr. BRUCE. I would like to recall an incident in connection 
with the life of General Morgan which is not so well known. 
George Washington was asked on one occasion whether he would 
like to live his life over again. He said that no human power 
could induce him to live his life over again: and when we 
recollect how full of responsibility and anxiety his life was, that 
is not so surprising. General Morgan was asked the same ques- 
tion, and he said, “ Yes; I would be willing to live my life over 
if I were nothing but a galley slave.” 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
add something to the Morgan record? 

Mr. BLEASEB. With great pleasure. 

Mr. BAYARD. I do not know whether the Senator has 
brought out or not what I think is a fact; at least, it is a tra- 
dition, and a very beautiful one. It is said that at the end of 
the Revolutionary War, when all the generals were asked to 
hand in their reports, Morgan, who fought all the time and on 
all occasions when opportunity offered, handed in his report in 
these words: “ Fought everywhere; surrendered nowhere.” 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I desire to thank both the 
Senator from Maryland and the Senator from Delaware for 
their contributions and to say to them that my people, as well 
as myself, appreciate what they have said. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. BLEASE. I yield. 

Mr. OVERMAN, I call the attention of the Senator from 
South Carolina to page 45 of the bill. I will ask the Senator 
from New York if he will accept an amendment increasing the 
appropriation found on line 1 of page 46, $81,223, to $96,223, 
and then to add a proviso to the effect that not more than 
$15,000 shall be expended in making all these surveys, carrying 
out the Senator’s idea? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I can only give my individual opinion. 
I can not pledge the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I know that. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have not the slightest objection to in- 
creasing the appropriation under which this work may be done, 
in order that it may be expedited. I do object to singling out 
any one battle field and naming it in this bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I understand the Senator’s position. My 
proviso would not do that. It would provide that not more 
than $15,000 should be appropriated for carrying out the pro- 
visions of an act entitled “An act to provide for the study and 
investigation of battle fields in the United States for com- 
memorative purposes.” 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Speaking for myself, I am perfectly 
willing to accept such an amendment, with that proviso. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I am willing to yield the floor 
to whatever suggestion may be made by my colleague from 
North Carolina, because I feel that he is the leader of this 
fight, and of course I am subservient to his wishes. 

“Mr. WADSWORTH. Of course; perhaps I am presuming too 
much, but I should expect the Senator from North Carolina no 
longer to insist upon disagreeing to the Senate committee 
amendment with respect to Kings Mountain and Cowpens. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Oh, no; of course that would go out. All I 
want is to have the money ‘appropriated. I have a letter here, 
which I would like to have inserted in the Rrcorp, from a Mem- 
ber of the House who offered this amendment. The writer 
directed a letter to the Assistant Secretary of War asking 
him to do this work. The Assistant Secretary said that they 
had no money. All I want is to be sure that we get the money 
for all these surveys. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator? 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. O., February 8, 1927. 


Hon. LEE S. OVERMAN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

Dpak SENATOR OVERMAN: In re: Kings Mountain and Cowpens battle 
fields. This amendment was placed on the military appropriation bill 
in the House at my instance. Mr. STEVENSON, of South Carolina, who is 
also interested in the Kings Mountain Battle Field survey, had Cowpens 
inserted, making the total appropriation $3,000; $1,500 for each project. 

You will recall that I spoke to you after having this amendment put 
on in the House and stated that this was the only way this could be 
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passed. Under the géneral law the War Department has less than $500 
to expend for all the surveys of all the battle fields. I called Mr. 
MacNider, Assistant Secretary of War, and he said that they were un- 
able to make any surveys on account of the lack of appropriation. For 
this reason I placed the amendment to the act. 

I will ask you to see that this is reinserted on the floor of the Senate 
as it should be done. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. L. BULWINKLE. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will not the Senator restate 

the amendment? 
Mr. OVERMAN. My motion is to increase the appropriation 
provided on line 1, page 46, from $81,223 to $96,223, with this 
proviso, “ Provided, That not more than $15,000 of this sum may 
be used ” 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Would not the Senator prefer to say 
“not less than $15,000”? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes; 
used ”—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. “Shall be used.” 

Mr. OVERMAN. Very well, “shall be used” to make the 
surveys as provided in an act entitled “An act to provide for 
study and investigation of the battle fields in the United States 
for commemorative purposes.” 

Mr. COPELAND. On what page is that? | 

Mr. OVERMAN. It is just a proviso to be added. The page 
where the amendment as to the amount is to be inserted is 46. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I do not rise to oppose this 
suggestion, but perhaps to attempt to modify it. I have been 
very much interested in what the Senator from South Carolina 
has said about the battle field at Kings Mountain. I can under- 
stand why any patriot from South Carolina should be proud of 
that battle field and of its memories. I expect, too, that the 
Senators from North Carolina will be interested, because, ex- 
cept for an unfortunate, or fortunate, accident, Kings Mountain 
would have been in North Carolina. 

Mr. OVERMAN. We claim the Battle of Kings Mountain 

was fought in North Carolina, but South Carolinians claim it 
was fought in South Carolina. It was on the line. 
_.Mr. COPELAND. In order that the record may be complete, 
let me say that when the survey for the boundary between the 
two States was made the surveyors started from the east and 
ran due west. If the line had been continued in that direction, 
it would have put the battle field in the other State, but the 
surveyors smelled a still in the mountains, and they turned off 
diagonally, which changed the geography of the battle field. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is the basis of the old story that the 
Governor of North Carolina said to the Governor of South 
Carolina that it was a long time between drinks. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BRUCE. Will the Senator from New York yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. COPELAND. Certainly. 

Mr. BRUCE. When a still is smelled that is not the direc- 
tion the person who smells it usually takes, is it, away from 
it rather than toward it? 

Mr. COPELAND. No. But, Mr. President, my colleague re- 
minds me that this is the last item in the bill, and it is nearly 
2 o'clock, when the unfinished business will be taken up. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It is but a few minutes of 2; and if the 
Senator will yield, we can complete this. 

Mr. COPELAND. Just a moment, and I will yield. I want 
- to speak about another battle field, the battle field of Saratoga. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is included in this very appropriation. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let me remind my colleague that the 
distinction in that respect is that the State of New York is 
marking that battle field at its own expense. 

Mr. COPELAND. But I want to remind my colleague that 
what the State of New York is doing is not sufficient. We 
should have more money. That was the one great strategic 
battle fought on this continent. Creasy includes it in his Fif- 
teen Decisive Battles of the World, and it was a vitally impor- 
tant battle. I believe any enemy that could hold the Hudson 
River Valley and the Port of New York to-day would conquer 
.this Nation. So Burgoyne had the right idea when he started 
on that trip. If we had lost that battle, our Nation would have 
been lost. 
~ Mr. OVERMAN. If the Senator will agree to this amend- 
ment, it will all be taken up before the Secretary of War, and 
he can go and make his speech to the Secretary of War, and 
what he wants will be done. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield just 
a moment? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to everybody! 


“not less than $15,000 may be 
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Mr. McKELLAR. I just want to call the Senator’s attention 
to the report of the Secretary of War on this very matter, on 
page 5, where he says: 


The two class 1 battles of the Revolutionary War are, first, the 
Battle of Saratoga, and, second, the siege of Yorktown. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, let me ask my colleague 
whether the fact that our State is doing something at Sara- 
toga interferes with the appropriation? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It does not. 

Mr. COPELAND. Then, is there any reason why we should 
not have a little more money added to the amount suggested 
by the Senator from North Carolina, in order that Saratoga 
may surely be taken care of? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Saratoga is bound to be taken care of 
eventually. I can not say to the Senator that they can mark 
all these battle fields in one fiscal year. 

Mr. COPELAND. What was the amounf suggested by the 
Senator? 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Fifteen thousand dollars. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Not less than $15,000. 

Mr. COPELAND. I hope the Senator will accept a modifica- 
tion and make it “not less than $25,000.” a 

Mr. OVERMAN. The work on some of these battle fields 
will not take a hundred dollars. 

Mr. COPELAND. I want Saratoga taken care of. Will the 
Senator accept an amendment making it $25,000? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am willing to take care of Saratoga. 

Mr. COPELAND. And to change the amount to $25,000? 

Mr. OVERMAN. If the Senator’s colleague will accept it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I call the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that the higher this appropriation is raised the less chance 
it will have in conference. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think so. 

Mr. COPELAND. Let me say to my colleague— 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Fifteen thousand dollars would go 
pretty far. 

Mr. COPELAND. The important Battle of Saratoga should 
certainly be taken care of, and I assume my colleague will 
accept an amendment making it $25,000. Time is flying, Mr. 
President. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I fear we will not get it in conference. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I.fear for the amendment in confer- 
ence if we increase it. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does my colleague assure me that Sara- 
toga will be taken care of? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; I can not do that. 

Mr. COPELAND. Will he do the best he can to have it 
taken care of? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I will. 

Mr. COPELAND. Very well. I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let it be read. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 46, line 1, strike out 
“ $81,223” and insert the following: 


$96,223 : Provided, That $15,000 of this appropriation shall be available 
for defraying the cost of studies, surveys, and field investigations au- 
thorized in the act entitled “An act to provide for the study and ip- 
vestigation of battle fields in the United States for commemorative 
purposes,” approved June 11, 1926, of the battle fields of Kings Moun- 
tain and Cowpens. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question now is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the committee on page 89, to strike 
out lines 1 to 7, inclusive. 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the next 
amendment. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Construction 
and maintenance of roads, bridges, and trails, Alaska,” on page 
91, line 20, after the word “ amended ” to strike out “ $700,000 ” 
and insert “ $1,060,000”; so as to make the paragraph read: 


For the construction, repair, and maintenance of roads, tramways, 
ferries, bridges, and trails, Territory of Alaska, to be expended under 
the direction of the Board of Road Commissioners described in section 
2 of an act entitled “An act to provide for the construction and main- 
tenance of roads, the establishment and maintenance of schools, and 
the care and support of insane persons in the district of Alaska, and 
for other purposes,” approved January 27, 1905, as amended by the 
act approved May 14, 1906, and to be expended conformably to the 
provisions of said act as amended, $1,060,000, to be immediately avail- 
able, and to include $1,000 compensation to the president of the Board 
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of Road Commissioners for Alaska, in addition to his regular pay 
and allowances. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the committee was, on page 93, line 
15, after the numerals “ $10,000,000,” to insert a comma and the 
following: 


of which the Secretary of War may authorize the Chief of Engineers to 
expend not to exceed $150.000 for the purpose of riprapping the bank 
and channel-mattressing the river at Vicksburg, Miss., at such a point 
and in such a manner as may be necessary to make the permanent 
establishment of an interchange terminal at that point between rail 
and water feasible, such terminal being necessary for the operation of 
Inland Waterway Corporation, the capital stock of which is owned by 
the Government. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This completes the committee 
amendments. . 

The reading of the bill was concluded. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. By direction of the Committee on 
Appropriations, I offer the following amendment. 

The .PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the 
amendment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 6, line 12, after the word “ War,” 
insert the following proviso: 


. Provided, That section 3648 of the Revised Statutes shall apply 
neither to subscriptions for foreign and professional newspapers and 
periodicals nor to other payments made from appropriations contained 
in this act in compliance with the laws of foreign countries under 
which the military attachés are required to operate. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o’clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, being Senate bill 4808, the farm-relief measure. 

Mr. MoNARY. Mr, President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the unfinished business be temporarily laid aside in order that 
we may continue the consideration of the War Department 
appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 16249) making appropriations for 
the military and nonmilitary activities of the War Department 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for other Purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is still as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I understand that the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. STECK] and the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Means] 
each has an amendment to submit. 

Mr, MEANS. I desire to offer two amendments. On page 72, 
line 19, under the subhead “ Reserve Officers’ Training Corps,” 
I move to strike out the words “ including renovating costs not 
to exceed $7.15” and to insert in lieu thereof the words “to be 
fixed annually by the Secretary of War.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 

ment is agreed to. 
Mr. MEANS. To further carry out the object of the amend- 
ment just made, I move, on page 74, in line 9, to strike out the 
figures “ $2,645,914 ” and to insert in lieu thereof the figures 
“ $2,821,914.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. STECK. Mr. President, I offer the amendments, which 
I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendments will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 11, line 14, in the items for the 
National Guard, strike out the figures “ $6,370,998” and insert 
in lieu thereof the figures $6,391,623.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

The Cuier CLERK. On page 16, line 17, after the words “in 
all,” strike out the figures “ $17,676,923” and insert in lieu 
thereof the figures “ $17,700,094.50.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 21, line 24, in the total of items 
for incidental expenses of the Army, strike out ‘the figures 
“ $3,626,724” and insert in lieu thereof the figures “ $3,656,724.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 23, line 11, after the words “in 
all,” strike out the figures ‘“ $14,688,153” and insert in lieu 
thereof the figures “ $14,693,153.” 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The increases in appropriations sug- 
gested by the amendments of the Senator from Iowa are to 
carry on a project which is authorized by law so that no point 
of order would lie against them. The committee is willing tkat 
the matter be taken to conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there are no further amend- 
ments to be proposed as in Committee of the Whole, the bill will 
be reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill te 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I make the usual request that the clerks 
be authorized to correct the totals of appropriations as they 
occur in the bill and that necessary clerical corrections may be 
made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

FARM RELIEF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 4808) to establish a Federal farm board 
to aid in the orderly marketing and in the control and disposi- 
tion of the sur plus of agricultural commodities. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from Oregon 
{Mr. McNary], in charge of the unfinished business, if he is 
willing to lay it aside in order that we may resume considera- 
tion of the conference report on the radio bill? 

Mr. McNARY. I am very willing to do that unless some one 
desires to speak on the agricultural relief bill. I had under- 
stood that the distinguished Senator from Indiana [Mr. War- 
SON] desired to speak on it this afternoon. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I had intended to take half 
an hour or such a matter to discuss the agricultural relief bill, 
but in the face of the request made by my fellow conferee on 
the conference committee I can not very well proceed. I am 
entirely willing to yield in order to permit the radio conference 
report to be taken up for consideration. 

Mr. McNARY. If there is no one who desires to speak at 
this time on the agricultural relief bill, and in order to conserve 
the working hours of the Senate, I ask unanimous consent tem- 
porarily to lay aside the agricultural relief bill in order that we 
may resume the consideration of the conference report on the 
radio bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


REGULATION OF RADIO COMMUNICATIONS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Oregon? The Chair hears none; and 
the Chair lays before the Senate the conference report on House 
bill 9971, for the regulation of radio communications, and for 
other purposes. The question is on agreeing to the report. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fletcher La Follette Robinson, Ind. 
Blease Frazier Lenroot Sackett 
Borah George McKellar Schall 
Bratton Gerr McLean Sheppard 
Broussard Gillett McMaster Spori idge 
ruce lass McNary 
Cameron off Mayfield See 
Capper Gooding Means Stewart 
Caraway Hale Metcalf Trammell 
Copeland Harris Neely Tyson 
Couzens awes Norbeck Wadsworth 
Curtis Heflin ye Walsh, Mass. 
Dale Howell Oddie Walsh. Mont. 
Deneen Johnson Overman Warren 
Dill Jones, N. Mex. Phipps Watson 
Edge Jones, Wash. ine . Wheeler 
Ernst Kendrick Pittman Willis 
Ferris Keyes Reed, Pa. 
Fess * King Robinson, Ark 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-four Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. The question 
is on agreeing to the conference report. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, in both the Senate bill and 
the House bill there were contained provisions asserting the 
absolute right of the United States in the ether and over 
channels of radio communication, Both bills absolutely re- 
quired that before a license could be executed the licensee 
should expressly waive any claim of title or of vested right. 
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Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I know the Senator does not 
want to make an inaccurate statement. I think he will find 
that the House bill contained no such statement, but the House 
passed the resolution in July which required that condition. 
The House bill itself did not contain such a provision. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator is correct in his statement 
just a moment ago, would it not be subject to a point of order? 

Mr. PITTMAN. No. The Senator from Washington is right. 
The first bill passed by the House of Representatives, but not 
the present bill, did contain the provision requiring a waiver 
of any claim of title or vested interest in the ether or any 
channels or the right to use the air for radio before they could 
get a license. The Senate bill contains such a provision. 

There was a resolution passed following the failure of legis- 
lation at the last session, and that resolution also recognizes 
the advisability of requiring the licensees to waive any claim 
of title or interest or right against the United States. I will 
read the resolution: . 


Resolved, etc., That until otherwise provided by law, no original 
license for the operation of any radio broadcasting station and no 
renewal of a license of an existing broadcasting station, shall be granted 
for longer periods than 90 days and no original license for the oper- 
ation of any other class of radio station and no renewal of the license 
for an existing station of any other class than a broadcasting station, 
shall be granted for longer periods than two years; and that no original 
radio license or the renewal of an existing license shall be granted 
after the date of the passage of this resolution unless the applicant 
therefor shall execute in writing a waiver of any right or of any claim 
to any right, as against the United States, to any wave length or to 
the use of the ether in radio transmission because of previous license 
to use the same or because of the use thereof. 


I am calling attention to this prior legislation because of the 
radical change proposed by the pending conference report in 
that legislation. From the very initiation of this legislation 
it was the opinion of those most familiar with it in the House 
of Representatives and in the Senate that it was to the interest 
of the Government of the United States to avoid any future 
contest by having a firm declaration on the subject and a 
waiver. Let me call attention to the fact that it was the 
Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Hoover, who first recommended 
this provision. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I do not wish to interfere with the 
Senator’s statement, but I think he will find that he is mis- 
taken in asserting that the House ever passed upon a provision 
of waiver. The House at one time passed a provision declaring 
the ownership of the air to be in the Government; but I think 
I am correct in saying that the first time a waiver provision 
was incorporated in any bill was in the Senate bill which 
passed last summer. I do not think that Secretary Hoover ever 
recommended it, but the Solicitor of the Department of Com- 
merce did agree to and approve the joint resolution which was 
enacted. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I am Simply basing these statements, sir, 
on statements made by Representative Davis, of Tennessee, in 
his speech on January 31, 1927, in the House of Representa- 
tives. As I have before stated, I am not well advised with 
regard to this proposed legislation or with regard to the 
science with which it deals; but for one I am totally unwilling 
to vote for a bill of such importance and so far-reachin in 
its effect which I do not understand, and which I am sati; ied 
90 per cent of the Members of this body do not understand iny 
more than I understand it. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, did Judge Davis in his sp 2ch 
assert that the House had passed the waiver provision? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Not in its last measure, but in a prior 
measure the House did so. ; 

Mr. WATSON. I have no recollection of it. The House may 
have done so, of course. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Let me read a portion of Judge Davis's 
speech. 

Mr. WATSON. Judge Davis is a very able man, and what- 
ever he would say about the matter I would naturally agree to, 
but I have no recollection of his having said that. 

Mr, PITTMAN. Now, in the first place, referring to Judge 
Davis’s speech on the subject—— 

Mr. DILL. What is the date of the RecorD from which the 
Senator is quoting? 


à Mr. PITTMAN. It is the Recorp of January 31, 1927, and I 


am quoting from page 2713. I certainly recommend the reading 
of this very able address by Mr. Davis to all those who desire 
to be informed on this subject before they vote, if they are not 
already informed. 

Mr. Davis was one of the committee which was appointed to 
prepare legislation on this subject when it was initiated three 
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years ago. He has been on that committee ever since. He was 
also on the conference committee. In his speech, which I have 
before me, he contended in the other House that both the House 
and the Senate had felt it necessary in all legislation of this 
character to assert the exclusive right of the Government of 
the United States on behalf of the people to the use of the 
ether or other means of radio transmission of sound through 
the air, and that the Senate bill, in his opinion, was the best 
legislation that was ever presented on the subject. He also 
stated that the Senator from Washington [Mr. DILL] deserved 
more credit for it than anyone else, but he felt that even the 
bill of the Senator from Washington, which was passed by the 
Senate, was indefinite in some particulars where it might have 
been more definite. He calls attention to the fact, however, 
that many of the most important provisions contained in the 
Senate bill have been either entirely eliminated or have been 
emasculated to such an extent in the conference report bill 
that they have lost their effect. 

Mr. Davis also asks the question, “ Why make the change? 
After Congress has asserted time and time again the prior 
right of the United States to the use and control of the ether 
or other means of the transmission of sound, why should we 
now draw the contrast by declining to make the assertion? ” 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator a question, if it will not interrupt him. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Certainly; I yield to the Senator from 
Indiana. 

Mr. WATSON. Does the Senator from Nevada now refer to 
the use of ether or to the ownership of the ether? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I am speaking of a claim of a vested right 
in the use of the ether by a private corporation. It is very 
difficult for me to understand what the Senator from Indiana 
means by “ownership of the ether.” 

Mr. WATSON. That is the point exactly. I thought the 
Senator from Nevada was inveighing against the Senate bill 
because one House bill which was passed provided that the 
United States was the owner of the ether and we had not 
included that provision in the conference report bill. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I am not especially interested in the par- 
ticular language used. What I am interested in is this: When 
this legislation started, and before it reached the conference- 
report stage, both the House and the Senate feared that pri- 
vate corporations which had been using these channels of 
communication would claim as against the Government of the 
United States some vested right that could not be taken away 
from them by the Government. 

Mr. WATSON. It has been the claim all the time that that 
was the fear; but does not the Senator think, after a careful 
reading of the Senate bill, that we have amply safeguarded 
the rights of the United States? 

Mr. PITTMAN. No; I do not. 

Mr. WATSON. Then, wherein have we not done so? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I will try to explain as to that. 

Mr. WATSON. Does the Senator think we have not done so 
because we have not asserted ownership of the United States? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do not think it is necessary to assert 
ownership. 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator does not care anything about it? 

Mr. PITTMAN. No; I do not care anything about that, 
because the word “ ownership” means nothing to me; but is 
there any distinction in the Senator’s mind with regard to this 
language that they are now required to waive the claim of any 
right as against the “regulatory power of the United States ”? 
In previous legislation they were required to waive the claim 
of any right against the United States. 

Mr. WATSON. But we thought that was altogether too 
broad. Suppose they had the right to prosecute a lawsuit 
against somebody, the right to obtain damages having no rela- 
tion whatever to the right of the Government or the right of 
the individual as between the United States and an individual; 
suppose some right had accrued by which a suit might be 
brought, we could not ask them to waive that right. That is 
why we put in the term “as against the regulatory power of 
the United States.” 

Mr. PITTMAN. Let me ask another question then. Here is 
the provision contained in the Senate bill as it passed the Sen- 
ate; and this provision was very ably sustained by the Senator 
from Washington, who had charge of it: 

(A) That the Congress hereby declares, asserts, and reaffirms that it 
is the policy of the United States to exercise jurisdiction over all forms 
of interstate and foreign transmission of energy, communications, or 
signals by radio within the United States, its Territories and posses- 
sions; that the Federal Government intends forever to preserve and 
maintain the channels of radio transmission as perpetual mediums under 
the control and for the people of the United States; that such channels 
are not to be subject to acquisition by any individual, firm, or corpora- 
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tion, and only the use, but not the ownership thereof, may be allowed, 
for limited periods, under licenses in that behalf, granted by Federal 
authority, and no such license, whether heretofore or hereafter issued, 
shall be construed to create any right, title, or interest, proprietary or 
usufructuary, in or to any such channel, beyond the terms, conditions, 
and periods of such licenses. 


What I am getting at is this: There is no ownership, of 
course, and there is not any question but that the United States, 
under the interstate commerce clause of the Constitution, has 
a right to reguiate any form of interstate commerce. So what 
is the sense of putting in the legislation a waiver that there 
shall be relinquished any claim against the Government in its 
“regulatory power”? They could set up all the claim they 
wanted that the Government had no right to regulate them, 
and it would amount to nothing. Private corporations own the 
railroads, but the railroads may be regulated by the Govern- 
ment through the Interstate Commerce Commission. What 
good would it do for a railroad company to waive any right 
against the regulatory power of the Government? We know 
the Government has the regulatory power over the railroad; 
and it has the same regulatory power of the channels of inter- 
state commerce through the air as it has over rail. Private 
corporations may own railroads and yet be regulated. The 
contention to-day of the great radio corporations is exactly the 
same; that they can own rights in the air, and, while those 
rights can be regulated, they can not be taken away from them. 
If this bill is carried to its ultimate conclusion, if the Govern- 
ment shall refuse to grant a license, that is not such power of 
regulation as is granted under the Constitution. We can regu- 
late the railroads but we can not refuse to let the railroads run, 
for that would be confiscation. So, we can regulate the trans- 
mission of radio through the air, but we can not refuse to let 
the radio companies operate if they have a vested right the 
same as the railroad companies have. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, there I must differ from the Sen- 
ator. When we lay down a basic principle to control the grant- 
ing of licenses, we are then in a position to limit the right of 
those who want to use radio apparatus. The trouble to-day 
with the present law is that there is no basic principle upon 
which we can refuse licenses; and the court has mandamused 
the Secretary of Commerce to issue a license to an applicant 
for the simple reason that Congress has never laid down a 
basic principle. In this proposed law, however, we have laid 
down a basic principle—namely, the principle of public interest, 
convenience, and necessity—-which is the general legal phrase 
used regarding all public utilities engaged in interstate com- 
merce. With that basic principle laid down, we then have a 
right to limit and if necessary prevent the use of radio appa- 
ratus in interstate commerce when such use would violate that 
principle. So I disagree with the Senator that they have a 
vested right or that they can acquire a vested right as against 
this basic principle laid down in the law. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I certainly agree with the Senator that I do 
not think they can get a vested right; but what difference does 
it make what I think about it or what the Senator thinks about 
it? I have thought, time and time again, that the oil lessees 
in certain cases had no rights whatever. Their counsel thought 
they did have a right. They certainly have the privilege of 
entering the courts of this country. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator is confusing a lease of something 
that is physically owned and sometimes granted by the Govern- 
ment with a right to regulate property that belongs to private 
individuals. 

I can not find in the language of the Constitution anything 
that gives the Congress the right to own all radio apparatus. 
The right to regulate interstate commerce is not the right to 
own all the means and methods of interstate commerce, except 
as the Government might want to enforce its sovereign power 
by means of legislation to that extent, which nobody is con- 
tending for. The Senator speaks of oil leases, however. There 
has been talk here about water, there has been talk here of 
other concrete things, which can not be considered as analogous 
to the use of radio apparatus. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Let me ask the Senator a question. Is it 
not a fact, within the Senator’s own knowledge, that radio 
broadcasting corporations have asserted a vested right? 

Mr. DILL. I must say to the Senator that it is not a fact. 
I had an interesting letter the other day from the president of 
the Radio Corporation, in which he protested against our put- 
ting in this legislation a provision that limited their licenses 
for interoceanic telephones for a period not to exceed five 
years. I wrote back to him to the effect that if that was his 
view he was certainly alone in it, so far as Congress was con- 
cerned; that we believed that the sovereignty of the Congress 
was complete in its power to regulate interstate commerce, 
and that if he thought théy owned a perpetual franchise to the 
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air he had better go into court and prove it. He hastened to 
write me a reply, in which he said that if that had been the 
meaning couveyed by his letter he wanted to disavow it, but 
he did want to call attention to the unfairness of limiting the 
interoceanic telephone to five-year franchises while the cables 
had a perpetual franchise. So that that, in effect, is almost a 
denial that they claim a perpetual franchise. 

Mr. PITTMAN. There has been a great fight against in- 
cluding in any legislation the assertion that neither the United 
States nor anyone else has any control over the ether or the 
channels of transmission of radio. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, will the Senator 
give us the particular language that is objected to, and by 
whom? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes; I will do that. I will read it to the 
Senator right now. The only reason why I have not been read- 
ing this is because the uselessness of this debate is so apparent. - 
It is a waste of time. Senators do not seem interested in this 
important legislation. I have charged heretofore, and I repeat 
the charge now, that there are not over a dozen Senators here, 
possibly, who know anything about this legislation. I confess 
that I knew very little about it, and know very little about it 
now. Although I have studied it intently during the short 
time that it has been beforé the Senate, I know very little about 
it; and the outrage of the situation is that legislation of the 
admitted importance of legislation of this character should be 
passed by a body that is ignorant of the subject. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
there? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes. 

Mr. DILL. This legislation has been before the Congress in 
one form or another now for about four years. This bill has 
been before the Senate now for the last year. I do not want 
to criticize anybody in the Senate for not having studied this 
legislation; but I submit that the fact that Senators have not 
studied it as much as the Senator from Nevada believes they 
should have, and as I wish they had, is in itself no reason for 
refusing to relieve a situation that is fast making the millions 
of radio sets in this country useless and worthless because of 
the interference in the air. When those in charge of the legis- 
lation have presented legislation which they think does meet the 
situation—admittedly not perfect, admittedly not complete, but 
at least a basic law that will prevent the development of the 
vested rights with which the Senator is concerned—it seems to 
me the mere fact that some Senators have not studied it is no 
reason for not passing the legislation. l 

Mr, PITTMAN. Mr. President, I consider that it is a reason. 
I do not care whose fault it is; I do not care how great the 
urgency of the thing is; I say that it is a crime against the 
citizens of this country for 90 per cent of this body to vote on 
a matter about which they know nothing, no matter what the 
emergency may be. The very fact that there is an emergency 
makes the matter all the more dangerous. 

Mr. DILL. Does not the Senator believe that a great deal of, 
legislation goes through here to which 90 per cent of the body 
have given very little, if any, attention? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do not think, sir, that in the 14 years I 
have been here there has ever been a question before the Senate 
that in the very nature of the thing Senators can know so little 
about as this subject. Most of the subjects that come before 
this body are matters that have been of lifelong familiarity to 
the Senators here, and the construction of the particular matter 
may be determined to their satisfaction by a reading of it. 
Here is the situation in this case, however: 

The Senator says that there is an emergency; that there is 
a chaotic condition existing with regard to radio throughout 
the United States, I will admit that; but, mind you, we are 
passing here to-day a piece of legislation that gives almost 
absolute autocratic control over the thing to the Secretary of 
Commerce. Certain methods of appeal to a commission are 
provided; but the Senator from Washington wanted the com- 
mission to be permanent, did he not? 

Mr. DILL. I did. 

Mr. PITTMAN. And the Senator would like to have it per- 
manent now, would he not? 

Mr. DILL. I would. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Let me say to the Senator now that the 
most fatal defect in all of this legislation is the fact that we 
have a new industry, changing rapidly, whose potentialities 
are not even dreamed of yet;.no one understands it; and in- 
stead of having a commission like the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that will be a permanent body, two-thirds of whose 
members will always be in office, moving out and in by de- 
grees, to study it and keep in touch with it and understand it 
as it advances, and to advance with it; the Senate conferees 
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have surrendered to the contentfon of certain Members of the 
House of Representatives that at the end of one year, except 
in matters of appeal in certain cases, the Secretary of Com- 
merce shall be the dictator of this institution. 

Mr. DILL. Ah, but the exceptions are controlling. The ex- 
ceptions give the commission the supreme power; and, I submit, 
that under the wording of this bill the Secretary of Commerce 
has no power if anybody objects to his exercising it. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Wait a second. Suppose, for instance, there 
is an alleged discrimination : who passes on it? 

Mr. DILL. The alleged discrimination under this bill must 
be submitted to the Interstate Commerce Commission or the 
Federal Trade Commission, and they must find that there is 
such a discrimination. 

Mr. PITTMAN. First? 

Mr. DILL. First. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Does not the Senator realize that the mem- 
bers of the Interstate Commerce Commission to-day, after 
years.and years of study of railroad problems, are questionable 
experts even in that well-known enterprise and industry that 
has been going on for over a hundred years? 

Does not the Senator, as a member of the Interstate Commerce 
Committee of the United States Senate, know that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to-day is years behind on the work 
that has already been thrust on it? Is it not a matter of 
absolute knowledge to everyone that some relief must be given 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission instead of piling on 
top of it additional work? What does the Interstate Commerce 
Commission know about radio? 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, may I say to the Senator that the 
problems to-day in the radio world are not problems of dis- 
crimination. I favored, and we had in the bill that passed the 
Senate, a provision that gave this commission power to meet 
that situation; but the House opposed that and were very 
strenuous in their opposition. When the House conceded a 
commission for a year continuously to handle everything and 
permanently afterwards to pass on everything about which 
anybody raised any question—anyone can appeal from the 
Secretary’s decision; anyone can protest against his acting on 
any application made to him; he can not even make a regula- 
tion that will stand if anybody objects to it—I felt that the 
need of legislation was such that it was better that we yield 
on those matters of discrimination which the Senator mentions, 
und other things that I think the commission should have 
power to do, than to have no legislation. 

I want to remind the Senator that the radio industry is a 
new and an undeveloped industry. There has been a great deal 
of money invested in it, but, so far as I can learn, those who 
have invested large sums of money in broadcasting have re- 
ceived little, if any, compensatory return on those investments. 
They hope for bigger returns in the future. I am not sure 
that it would be wise, if we could, to put too many legislative 
shackles around the industry at this stage of its development ; 
‘and there is so much to do in the dividing of wave lengths, 
there is so much to do in the allotment of stations for the next 
year or two, that I think it is better to pass this legislation 
and set up a commission that can do these necessary things 
and then amend the law as we amended the interstate com- 
merce act and give it the added powers as new needs develop. 

Mr. PITTMAN. There is a great deal, in my opinion, in 
what the Senator says. I think, just as the Senator from 
Washington does, that we should feel our way in this legisla- 
tion. I am willing to feel my way in it. I am willing to have 
this legislation last for 12 months, and in the meantime let us 
study whether we will reenact it as it is or reenact it wifh 
changes. The only difference between the Senator and myself 
is this: He wants to pass this bill for an indefinite time, with 
the necessity of trying to amend it. We know that when we 
come before this body with an amendment, if there are 10 or 
15 Senators here who aré bitterly opposed to that amendment, 
it will not be made. I want it so that at the end of 12 months’ 
time a majority can either reenact this bill as it is, or reenact 
it as a majority think it should be amended; and for that 
purpose I am going to make a motion right now. 

I move that the conference report be recommitted to the 
conferees, with instructions to the managers on the part of 
the Senate that they insist that a provision be included in the 
bill requiring the applicant for a license to execute in writing 
a waiver of any right or of any claim to any right as against 
the United States to any wave length, or to the use of the ether 
in radio transmission because of previous license to use the 
same, or because of the use thereof; also, that the life of the 
act terminate and expire on February 15, 1928, and that no 
license be executed under the act for a longer term than the 
expiration of the act. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President 
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Mr. PITTMAN. Let me call attention to something else. 
The language of waiver I have in this motion is the exact 
language of waiver used in the Senate joint resolution passed 
at the last session. 

Mr. DILL. Let me ask the Senator a question about that. I 
did not hear the first part of his motion. 

Mr. WATSON. May it not be reported by the clerk? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion will be reported. 

The Chief Clerk read the motion. l 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Meri PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state his 

quiry. 

Mr. LENROOT. Has the Senate been informed as to whether 
the House has acted upon this report? 

Mr. DILL. The House has acted upon the report. 

Mr. LENROOT. Then I make the point of order that the 
motion is not in order, because there is nothing to recommit the 
bill to, the House managers having been discharged. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will hear the Sena- 
tor from Nevada on the point of order, if he desires to be heard. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I would like to hear the Senator who just 
made the point of order on the question as to whether the Sen- 
ate is deprived of the privilege of taking action with regard to 
a conference report because the other House has discharged its 
conferees. 

Mr. LENROOT. There is a way of reaching the matter, but 
there is no longer any conference committee on this bill. The 
House conferees having been discharged, there is no one to whom 
the bill could be recommitted. The conferees could not meet. 
There would be no authority for the Senate conferees to meet 
any House conferees, because they have been discharged. The 
only way the matter could be handled would be to reject the 
conference report, ask for a new conference, and embody this 
instruction in the instructions to the conferees. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do not know whether the conferees have 
been discharged by the House or not. 

Mr. LENROOT. The inquiry I made was as to whether 
they had been discharged. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is advised that the 
other branch of the Legislature has already acted on the: mat- 
ter. If so, by force of that, the Chair understands, there is no 
longer any conference on the bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Has the Senate been notified of that 
action? 

Mr. WATSON. We were notified of the action. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I would dislike very much to terminate this 
proposition, but there is a method of terminating it if it is 
necessary, and I will take part in terminating it, if that action 
is the desire of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, if the Senator’s motion 
should carry, it would simply kill the bill, because there is 
nothing the conferees can do without further action of both 
Houses. I was entirely in good faith in making the suggestion. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Then I will change the form of the motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator desires to with- 
draw his motion? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I will withdraw it and put it in another 
form. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I thought the Senator had 
yielded the floor for the time being. 

Mr. PITTMAN. No. I move that the Senate disagree to the 
conference report and to the amendments on the part of the 
House, that further conference be asked, and that the managers 
on the part of the Senate be instructed to insist that a provision 
be included in the bill requiring the applicant for license to 
include in writing a waiver of any right or any claim to any 
right as against the United States to any wave length or to the 
use of the ether in radio transmission because of previous 
license to use the same or cause the use thereof; and also that 
the managers on the part of the Senate be instructed to see 
that a provision is inserted in the bill to the effect that the life 
of the act shall terminate and expire on February 15, 1928, and 
that no leases or licenses be executed or granted under the act 
for a longer term than the said expiration of the act, namely, 
February 15, 1928. 

I wish to discuss this a little further. I wish to ask the 
Senator from- Washington how many effective broadcasting wave 
lengths are now known in the United States? 

Mr. DILL. The Senator asks me how many wave lengths 
there are available, and I must say to the Senator that I have 
asked that question of the Department of Commerce and they 
have been rather indefinite about it. „I think what the Senator 
means is how many wave lengths are available in what is 
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known as the broadcasting band between 200 meters and 550 
meters, which are used now for broadcasting. I take it that is 
what the Senator is really asking. 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is what I mean. 

Mr. DILL. There are 95, as I recall, and under what might 
be called a tacit agreement we have refrained from using six of 
them, in order to permit Canada to have 6 stations, leaving 89 
available for actual use by American broadcasters. It happens, 
however, that since the Department of Commerce ceased to at- 
tempt to limit the number of stations, and carried out the 
Attorney General’s opinion as to issuing licenses whenever 
requested, that observance of the tacit agreement with Canada 
has not been fully kept, and we have been using probably some 
wave lengths which were previously reserved for Canada; but 
under the agreement we have with Canada there are 89. 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is what I thought; there are 89 effec- 
tive wave lengths between 200 and 550 meters? 

Mr. DILL. Yes; between 200 meters and 550 meters. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Below 200 meters what do they use it for? 

Mr, DILL. Below 200 meters it is used for amateurs who 
have small stations and for experimental purposes and for the 
Navy and for some of the Army stations. 

Mr. PITTMAN. What do they use it for above 600? 

Mr. DILL. Above 550 comes the S O S wave length, which, 
by international agreement, has been reserved by all nations 
and is not to be used by any station in those countries. They 
have left a band of something like 50 meters, as I recall, on 
each side of the S O S wave band. In fact, they have re- 
served it up to 1.400, as I recall. Then in the longer wave 
lengths, above that, the interoceanic telephone is licensed znd 
some of the Navy stations are licensed. Of course, in the 
longer wave lengths there are not very many wave lengths 
available. 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is in accord with the statement made 
by Mr. Davis in the speech to which I referred. 

Mr. DILL. That comes from the Department of Commerce, 
which allocates the wave lengths. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I think it is well to hear Mr. Davis on this 
subject. I assume that as far as congressional experts are 
concerned, Mr. Davis is probably as well informed as any. 

Mr. DILL. I think Mr. Davis is very well informed on legis- 
lation. I disagree with him in some of his conclusions. 

Mr. PITTMAN. In the speech of Mr. Davis, to which I have 
referred, he had this to say, among other things. I am quoting 
only a part of his speech, but it is very valuable information: 


There are now about 700 broadcasting licenses, as has been stated. 
About 600 of those are held in 21 States, chiefly in a few large cities. 
Seventy of these are in one State. The other hundred are divided 
among 26 States, but the worst feature of it is that most of those 
licenses are not worth the paper they are written on. They are either 
placed on wave lengths, as I said, with all the way from a few to 
30 other broadcasting stations and in numerous instances given the 
right to use only 10-watt or 50-watt or 100-watt power. As Mr. WHITE 
himself said on the floor of the House last session, “ There is inequi- 
table geographical distribution of stations.” 

The result is they have not got a chance in the world against the 
high-powered stations with splendid wave lengths. Generally speak- 
ing, the chosen few, chiefly members of the monopoly, have been given 
the valuable exclusive wave lengths, in the higher bands of frequency, 
and the hundreds of independents—making no charge for broadcasting, 
as a rule—are crowded together on the same wave lengths in the 
less-desirable bands of frequency and authorized to use inadequate 
power. 


Mr. DILL rose. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Does the Senator want to interrupt me? 

Mr. DILL. I want to interrupt the Senator to say this, that 
the statement which the Senator is reading was a fairly cor- 
rect statement as of last July, but I do not think that statement 
can be considered correct at this time, for the reason that since 
July the stations that have gone on the air have practically 
chosen any wave length they wanted. They have used any 
power they wanted, but the Secretary of Commerce has not 
attempted to control it, and the condition is not as Mr. Davis 
has suggested, but it is a lot worse than what he has stated. 
Every wave length now is jammed with stations, because sta- 
tions are going on the air every day. I think there are 712 or 
715 to-day, and there probably will be 720 to-morrow. The air 
is getting crowded more every day, and that is why I want the 
Senate to take action. 

Mr. PITTMAN. ‘This probably was true as of last July, 
rather than of the present. 

Mr. DILL. At that time the Department of Commerce had 
been exercising the power of assigning the wave lengths, 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. Davis said further: 
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Last spring, when I examined the situation, there were 11 licenses 
in Tennessee, and the aggregate watt power that those 11 stations 
were authorized to use was 2,910, and those 11 stations were placed 
upon these undesirable wave lengths with 125 stations, and in many 
instances only authorized to operate part time. In other words, the 
valuable wave lengths—the exclusive wave lengths, with few exceptions— 
have been given to the members of the Radio Trust and a few others, 
large concerns who are engaged in this for profit, and some of them 
are making a tremendous profit. Last spring there were 15 stations 
authorized to employ 5,000-watt power, and one of them was authorized 
to employ 50,000-watt power, and you gentlemen from New Jersey 
Know what a great disturbance station WJZ at Boundbrook, N. J., owned 
and operated by the Radio Corporation of America, has caused. There 
were 1,012 short-wave-length stations, all owned by the monopoly, 
licensed to use 20,000 to 40,000 watt power. 

Some of the highest and most disinterested authorities say that the 
chief trouble is caused by the superpower permitted to be used by some 
stations. They play all over the sets of people trying to receive pro- 
grams from local stations. 


Mr. FLETCHER. If I may interrupt the Senator a moment, 
I can see that situation very clearly. I am wondering if this 
bill corrects that in any wise. 

. Mr. PITTMAN. It does not seem to. : 
Mr. DILL. This bill gives the commission complete power 
to correct it by giving the commission the power to say who 
shall be licensed, what wave length each licensee shall use, 
what power he shall use, what kind of a transmitter he shall 
use, and in that way absolutely to control the situation. The 
very situation the Senator is reading about, mentioned by Judge 
Davis, is the situation that resulted from the Secretary of 
Commerce having power to allot these wave lengths and assign 
the stations, and it was because of that that the Senate con- 
ferees fought so consistently and so strenuously to take that 
power away from one man and give it to a commission of five 
men, representing five different sections of the country, in order 

that that very situation might not continue. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Wait a moment. What happens with re- 
gard to the allotting of these rights after one year? 

Mr. DILL. After one year, when anyone makes an applica- 
tion for a license, that application may be acted upon—— 

Mr. PITTMAN. By whom? 

Mr. DILL. By the Secretary, provided nobody objects; and 
after he has acted it will stand, provided nobody appeals. With 
the situation such as it is, when anyone appeals or objects, it 
goes to the commission, and the Secretary has no power what- 
soever. The Secretary can not even make a regulation that 
will stand if anybody disagrees with it. It will go to the com- 
mission. It was because of the fact the Senator is citing that 
the Senate conferees insisted that above everything else in this 
legislation the Secretary of Commerce should be shorn of his 
power. The Secretary is shorn of his power except by unani- 
mous consent, namely, that nobody in the country objects to 
his assigning a wave length, and after he has assigned it, if 
nobody in the country appeals, it will stand. But if anybody 
appeals it goes to the commission, which passes on it de novo. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The interesting proposition is here. It is 
not so much the granting of a license or the refusal of a license, 
but we have the question of the amount of power that may be 
used. 

Mr. DILL. That is controlled absolutely. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Not only that, but we have the number that 
may be put on the various wave lengths. 

Mr. DILL. That is controlled absolutely by the commission. 

Mr. PITTMAN. We have all those questions involved. 

Mr. DILL. Those things are all covered in the license and 
are all controlled by the commission, unless everybody is satis- 
fied to let the Secretary do it. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Why did the House object to having a 
commission ? 

Mr. DILL. I can not explain why the House objected, other 
than that they said that they do not want any more commis- 
sions, They took the position that they do not want any addi- 
tional commissions. 

Mr. PITTMAN. They thought that would kill the com- 
mission? 

Mr. DILL. I think they did, but they yielded to the Senate 
view on that proposition. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, may I make a further reply 
to the Senator? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator well knows of the very strenu- 
ous objection in the country everywhere to the creation of 
further independent commissions. That is the consensus of 
The con- 
ferees on the part of the House were very insistent on that 
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proposition. Many Senators have also spoken to the conferees 
on the question. 

Mr. McKELLAR. 
diana yield’ 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator from Nevada has the floor. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McCKELLAR. The Senator recalls the fact, however, that 
the Congress has just instituted another commission, a Public 
Utilities Commission here in the city of Washington, and the 
President has signed the bill. 

.Mr. WATSON. Generally, of course, the opposition is to the 
creation of any new independent commission, but we took the 
position that this was a new agency and the greatest of all 
modern agencies. 

Mr, WHEELER. The real reason why they did not want 
any commission was because Mr. Hoover wanted to handle the 
whole radio proposition himself. That is the real reason. 

Mr. WATSON. I will say to my friend from Montana, what- 
ever may have been Mr. Hoover’s moving purpose, that he did 
say in his testimony before the House committee that he be- 
lieved that no one man should be intrusted with this power. 
That is in his testimony. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Are those who claim a vested interest in 
the use of radio or are those who are likely to claim a vested 
interest in favor of the compromise? 

Mr. WATSON. I do not know of a single person who claims 
he has a vested right in anything except the apparatus nor do 
I know of anyone who intends to claim any such vested right. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will put it in a different way. Is the 
Radio Corporation of America satisfied with the bill? 

Mr. DILL. The radio corporation, through its president, said 
it does not want any legislation on radio. I want to say, fur- 
ther, that if those who oppose the conference report have their 
way, the Radio Corporation of America will win, because there 
would be no legislation. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Just a minute. 

Mr. WATSON. I am not reflecting at all 

Mr. DILL. I do not mean that is the purpose of those who 
oppose the conference report, but that would be the result. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I understand; but that would be the infer- 
ence drawn. 

Mr. DILL. That would be the result, and I do not mean it 
would be their purpose, but they would be playing into the 
hands of the Radio Corporation of America unconsciously and 
unwittingly. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Iam very sorry to see that the Senator has 
changed his whole attitude since the time he presented his bill 
to the Senate, because at that time he made a deep impression 
upon me as well as upon the rest of the Senate, and that is the 
reason why I am not able to get over the fact that he has con- 
ceded so much to the House. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator from Washington was in Such a sit- 
uation that he thought the importance of legislation was greater 
than some of the provisions on which he yielded. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator would not have agreed to this 
except for the emergency? 

Mr. DILL. The House yielded to the Senate position to have 
a commission in complete control. I felt that the Senate could 
afford to yield on minor matters that could be taken care of 
later if it were found desirable. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes; taken care of at a later time. The 
Senator well knows the strategy in this body, that when people 
want legislation—and I think everybody wants legislation— 
we have a better chance to get what we want in the beginning 
than after the big concerns have gotten what they want and 
then we try to amend the law. I know just as well as I know 
anything that if we come back here at the next session, and 
have come to the conclusion in the meantime that the Senator 
from Washington was right when he drafted his own bill, that 
this industry requires a special committee to study it and 
watch it every minute; and we should come forward with an 
amendment to the law, if this bill shall have been enacted into 
law in the meantime, asking to put back into the legislation 
what the Senator from Washington wanted to have in the 
bill when we passed it through the Senate originally, that five 
or six men in this body could prevent action on it. 

Mr. DILL. I do not think so. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
finish my statement? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. WATSON. We insisted on the commission as a perma- 
nent body. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Why? 

Mr. WATSON. Because we did not believe in one-man power 
in the United States on a proposition of this kind. But we 
could not get it. We fought for weeks and weeks and had con- 


Mr. President, will the Senator from In- 
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ference after conference, and conference after conference, more 
conferences being held on the subject than any other subject 
I have ever known of in my legislative experience. Finally, we 
did the best we could. 

Now it comes about, I may say to my friend from Nevada, 
that over on the House side the Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries has charge of this subject. That grew out 
of the fact that originally there was no radio broadcasting 
whatever and nobody ever thought of broadcasting. The only 
radio communications were from ship to shore and from shore 
to ship and from ship to ship. Therefore it was all under con- 
trol of the Department of Commerce, and the Secretary of Com- 
merce, as the head of that department, had all of this power 
in his hands to grant these licenses. Of course, it is an 
anomaly in legislation to have the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries have control of an interstate-commerce 
proposition; but they were standing by the Department of Com- 
merce and the right of the Department of Commerce to regu- 
late it, because that is where they got their control as a com- 
mittee. Does the Senator understand? l 

Mr. McKELLAR. I understand what the Senator says, and 
I want to ask him a question, with the permission of the Sen- 
ator from Nevada. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. As I understand it, the Senator was very 
much in favor of what was known as the Dill bill, or the Sen- 
ate bill, was he not? 

Mr. WATSON. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And this is a very great departure from 
the provisions of that bill on two features. One is that there 
is no statement in the conference report or the proposed bill 
now recommended by the committee which holds that the Gov- 
ernment is the owner of the ether. 

Mr. WATSON. No; not the owner. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Or the controller of it? 

Mr. WATSON. That is altogether different. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And the other point is that we have de- 
parted from the commission idea and put the matter in the 
hands of the Secretary of Commerce. 

Mr. WATSON. No. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Did these changes really meet with the 
approval of the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. WATSON. If I had my way about it I would have a 
perpetual commission with plenary power. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Why not let us have it? 

Mr. WATSON. Because I did not have my way about it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think we could have it if the matter 
were fully debated. 

Mr. WATSON. In the next place, when we create this com- 
mission, what authority do we confer upon it? We confer upon 
it absolute authority over the whole subject for one year. If 
there be any occasion for a continuance of the commission the 
majority of that commission can continue its life. Does the 
Senator understand that? After the first year all controversial 
questions must be submitted to that commission, wherever there 
is controversy, and if there be no controversy why should it be 
submitted to the commission? 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator no doubt has in mind what he 
is talking about. 

Mr. WATSON. I know I have. 

Mr. PITTMAN. But not what I am thinking about. 

Mr. WATSON. No; the Senator is not able to “radio” that 
to me. 

Mr. PITTMAN. One of the very important effects of the 
legislation is going to deal with the monopolization of the 
industry. There is a report of an investigating committee of 
the House of Representatives which I haye no doubt the Senator 
has seen. 

Mr. WATSON. I have. 

Mr. PITTMAN. It was appointed for a particular purpose, 
and Mr. Davis was a member of it. It was appointed for the 
particular purpose of investigating the monopolization of this 
industry. I think the Senator will agree with me that the 
report indicates that it is subject to monopolization very easily, 
compared with a great many other industries. It indicates 
that there has been a continual consolidation of the industry, 
which is now going on. It is admitted that there are only 89 
effective wave lengths that are open for use. I think the re- 
port shows that about 70 of those at the present time are con- 
trolled by the Radio Corporation of America and subsidiary 
companies. There is the monopoly. 

Then we come down to the question of discrimination—dis- 
crimination against localities. I think there has been a change 
in the bill of the Senator from Washington on the question of 
discrimination against localities. As I read the Senator’s 
original bill, localities had almost a vested right to some extent. 
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but it is a question of service. In other words, if they hold 
that the State of New York can furnish better service to the 
Southern States and the Western States than the Southern and 
Western States can furnish to themselves, then it is within 
their discretion to grant service to the South and West from 
New York. 

Mr. DILL. That is one thing that might well be explained. 
The Senator is now. of course, voicing the same view that was 
held by the Congressman from Tennessee. The House bill pro- 
vided that there should be equality of distribution of licenses 
between the different zones. That would mean that of the 89 
wave lengths in the five zones, 17 of them should go to New 
England and the Atlantic coast; 17 to States like Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Michigan, and the States in that zone; 17 to the 
Southern States; 17 to the Mississippi Valley States; and 17 to 
the Pacific Coast States. The areas and conditions for radio 
transmission are so vastly different in those different zones that 
the Senate conferees believed that that was not a fair distribu- 
tion for the purpose of giving service to the people in each 
zone. So we wrote a provision and placed it in the bill instead 
of the House provision, providing that in the distribution of 
licenses the commission should make such distribution as would 
give fair, efficient, and equitable radio service to the different 
States and communities. 

The Senator knows that there are certain sections of the 
country where radio transmission of a powerful station will 
reach only a short distance and there are other sections of the 
country where the transmission will reach long distances. The 
value of the provision is that it enables any State or city to go 
into court and.compel the commission by mandamus proceedings 
to give a license that will give them service if the commission 
does not do it. I think a community or State is in a far better 
position to get equitable service under the provisions of the bill, 
if the commission should fail to carry out the purposes of Con- 
gress, than it would be under an absolute distribution of 17 
wave lengths to each of the five zones. 

Mr. McCKELLAR. Would not that be tantamount to saying 
that it would be very much better if the whole matter were 
operated by one great concern in New York City? Would it 
not be the view of the Senator and is not the necessary result 
of his argument, if that be true, that it would be better for 
this one concern in New York to have absolute control? 

Mr. WATSON. If we do not have any legislation, that is 
exactly what will happen. 

Mr. DILL. What is happening to-day is that the National 
Broadcasting Co., which is a part of the great Radio Trust, 
to say the least, if not a monopoly, is hooking up stations in 
every community on their various wave lengths with high- 
powered stations and sending one program out, and they are 
forcing the little stations off the board so that the people can 
not hear anything except the one program. 

There is no power to-day in the hands of the Department of 
Commerce to stop that practice. The radio commission will 
have the power to regulate and prevent it and give the inde- 
pendents a chance. It becomes a question of whether we would 
rather continue present conditions, which are getting worse and 
worse, without control or regulation, or whether we would 
rather intrust a commission, composed of men from five sep- 
arate zones, to pass on these problems and decide them. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, if his conference report bill actually constituted a commis- 
sion that had control of the situation, there might be a great 
deal of force in his argument; but I wish to ask the Senator 
if it is not true that in all of the history of legislation, of the 
many commissions Congress has provided for and constituted, 
this is the only commission which has been established for one 
year and then its duties to be turned over to another officer? 

Mr. DILL. I will say that it is the only case where we have 
ever had divided control. I dislike very much the principle, 
but in order to secure legislation I agreed to it. However, I 
want, if I may, to clarify the situation with reference to the 
commission, 

The commission does not end with one year but continues, 
and may, and probably will, sit continuously. I wish the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee would give me his attention, because he 
made a statement a while ago, and I should like to get this 
clear in his mind: We are providing in the proposed statute 
that the commission must sit continuously for one year, be- 
cause we want to be certain that the commission itself will deal 
with these problems for a year and not be under the direction 
of the Secretary of Commerce, the President, or anybody else. 
We have then provided that after the expiration of the first 
year the commissioners shall receive $30 a day; that all dis- 
puted matters shall be referred to them, and all decisions that 
are unsatisfactory to any person whose interests are affected— 
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and that would include the owner of a radio receiving set—may 


be appealed to them. We have pilavlded further that the com 


mission may meet on the call of the chairman or a majority of 
the commission, and sit for such time as the commission may 
determine. So the talk about the commission dying at the end 
of the year has no justification in the language of the bill or in 
the practice which will undoubtedly follow. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Then why did the Senator fight for a 
commission? 

Mr. DILL. Because I wanted a commission to sit continu- 
ously, but in the compromise, to which I had to agree, this was 
the best we could get. 

Mr. PITTMAN. So the Senator has come back to the propo- 
sition that this is the best we could get? 

Mr. DILL. Absolutely; and I wish to say-—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is not that the attitude of the Senator in 
relation to this entire legislation? Is it not true that the 
Senator does not approve of the proposed compromise but be- 
lieves that the measure which he has reported out is a far 
better measure for the interests of the public than none at all? 

Mr. DILL. I will not say that I do not approve this com- 
promise; I do approve it; but in approving it, I say that if I 
could have had my way, of course, I would have had some 
things in it that are not in it. If, however, I believed that 
this compromise bill did not protect the public interest, if I 
believed that the commission would not have complete control 
of the situation not only for the first year but continuously 
thereafter, I would be the first to help kill the conference 
report. 

I wish to state further to the Senator that I can not close my 
eyes to the fact that the radio industry is going to ruin so far 
as its usefulness to the ordinary citizen—the man with the 
little set—is concerned. The man with the high-power set 
can secure fairly good radio service now, but the people with 
the little sets are almost helpless during the hours when 
large numbers of stations are broadcasting. I am anxious to 
remedy that situation. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
vada yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. I merely wish to ask a questions Does not the 
Department of Commerce—and that means, of course, the Sec- 
retary of Commerce—have power now to deal with the ques- 
tion; and if so, why does he permit this monopoly to exercise 
such a destructive force and crowd out and destroy the inde- 
pendents? 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, the Secretary of Commerce at- 
tempted to exercise this power and did exercise it until last 
July. When Congress adjourned he asked the Attorney Gen- 
eral for an opinion on the law, and the Attorney General said 
he did not think the Secretary had the power he was contend- 
ing for under the statute of 1912. Therefore the Secretary 
of Commerce refused further to attempt to regulate and con- 
trol the situation. He followed the advice of the Attorney 
General, and has issued everybody a license who has made 
application, and that has brought the present chaos. 

Mr. LENROOT and Mr. BRUCE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
vada yield; and if so, to whom? ; 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Washington a question in that connection. i 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield first to the Senator from Wisconsin, 
and then I will yield to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is it not true that the court in Chicago did 
hold that the Secretary did not have the power? 

Mr. DILL. I must say that the court in Chicago held in the 
case of the Zenith Radio Corporation that the Secretary had 
no right to limit them as to wave lengths, because they had an 
experimental station. My personal opinion, since this question 
is up here, is that if the Secretary of Commerce had tried to 
exercise the power as previously he could have prevented most 
of the confusion which has arisen, but he believed the court 
decision would lead to other decisions that would take away 
his power; and so he went to the Attorney General, and then 
followed the decision rendered by that official. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Nevada 
yield to me for a moment? I should like to ask the Senator 
from Washington a question. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. BRUCE. Is it not a fact that Secretary Hoover favors 
the bill in its present form as the best measure obtainable? 

Mr. DILL. I think Secretary Hoover favors this bill be- 
cause, as a number of the conferees say themselves, radio con- 
ditions are so chaotic that we must have legislation, and that 
this is a bill which will bring order out of chaos. 
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Mr. BRUCE. The Secretary of Commerce believes that the 
bill should be passed? 

Mr. DILL. Yes. I do not think the Secretary relishes all of 
the powers being given to the commission as herein provided, 
but he is forced to accept the situation. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Again, Mr. President—and I should like the 
Senator from Maryland to listen to what I am about to say— 
every excuse so far given for a defect in the conference report 
which was not contained in the Senate bill has been that exist- 
ing conditions are chaotic; that has been all. I can not answer 
that statement because it is a fact; but what I ask is that we 
limit the force and effect of this bill to 12 months; give it a 
trial, and then come back here at the next session and in the 
light of such reports as may be made to this body, as soon as 
we meet in December decide whether or not we want to reenact 
the bill as it is or whether we want to make changes and enact 
a new bill. The only answer made to that suggestion is that 
we should enact this bill for all time, and then, while it is on 
the statute books, try to amend it. . 

There is not any doubt whatever, sir, but that this subject is 
probably less understood by Congress than is any other subject. 
We are taking the opinion of people as to what to do. 

There is a grave difference of opinion as to whether or not 
‘there should be a permanent commission, such as the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, or whether the commission should sim- 
ply be a kind of appellate body. The Senate thought it should 
be a permanent body; the Senator from Indiana, the chairman 
of the Interstate Commerce Committee of the Senate, thinks it 
should be a permanent body; the Senator from Washington 
:[Mr. DILL], who helped prepare this bill, thinks it should be a 
permanent body; and I do not think there is any question but 
that it should be a permanent body; but it is proposed to pass 
a bill for all time, without providing for a permanent body, and 
then we are told we can come back here and try to amend it. 
When we try to amend a law—and there is great opposition 
on the part of 8 or 10 Senators in this body against any amend- 
ment of it—we find it very difficult to amend it. When we are 
dealing with an experiment—and we are dealing with an ex- 
periment in this case—let us enact the measure for a year; then, 
at the end of that time, pass another act. 

Mr. DILL. Of course, that suggestion is subject to this ob- 
jection, that at the end of the year, if we should not succeed in 
securing the passage of another act, by that time we will be 
right up against the same situation which faces us to-day. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Great heavens! Is the Senator from the 
State of Washington going to continue to argue to this body 
that we shall accept anything on God’s earth that the House 
will give to us because we can not get anything else? I am 
tired of hearing that argument. 

Mr. DILL. I understand the House to be a coordinate body 
of Congress. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, what objection could there 
possibly be to putting this measure into effect for one year, and 
then, after we have had the experience of one year and have 
seen how it works, to introduce such other legislation as might 
be necessary? That would meet every objection the Senator 
has urged here against not taking action at this time. It would 
be the safest thing to do, surely. 

Mr. DILL. My objection is that it establishes a dead line. 
I think it would be much better to let the legislation go into 
effect, and if Congress finds that the legislation is not suff- 
ciently complete, then Congress can easily enlarge the powers 
given under this bill. I remember that in the original inter- 
state commerce act the Interstate Commerce Commission was 
. given but very limited powers, but the commission was set up, 
and then we added to the powers of the commission year by 
year as the needs developed. 

Mr. PITTMAN. But we recognized the necessity of a commis- 
sion at the very start. 

Mr. DILL. Yes; and I wish to say to the Senator further 
that I believe the practical result of this bill will be that the 
commission will become a permanent commission, and will sit 
at all times, I wish to say that there is a difference between 
the views of the Senate conferees and the House conferees in 
that regard. The Senate conferees believe that there is suff- 
cient work for the commission to justify its being kept here 
all the time; in other words, that new problems arising in radio 
are so numerous and so conflicting that it will require the 
work of five men continuously. The House conferees rather 
acceded to the Senate’s view that there should be five men 
to allot the licenses in the beginning, to decide upon the divi- 
sion of time and to act on other essential questions, but they 
stated that after the first year, when these problems had been 
settled, there would not be sufficient work to justify keeping 
the commission in continuous operation. They pointed out, for 
instance, that amateur licenses and experimental licenses, 
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amounting to 15,000 or 16,000 in number, are not in dispute, 
and that they involve merely administrative work that may 
be done by the Department of Commerce. So, as a compromise, 
we agreed that as to matters concerning which there was no 
dispute the Secretary might act, but whenever there was raised 
a question of any kind, or a dispute arose on the part of 
anybody, the commission should handle it. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator is certainly in error there. 
Let me read this section to him and ask him if he is not in 
error—— 

f Mr. OS PULAR, From what section is the Senator about 
o Tread! 
Mr. PITTMAN. I am about to read from section 14. 


Sec, 14. Any station license shall be revocable by the commission for 
false statements either in the application or in the statement of fact 
which may be required by section 10 hereof, or because of conditions 
revealed by such statements of fact as may be required from time to 
time which would warrant the licensing authority in refusing to grant 
a license on an original application, or for failure to operate substan- 
tially as set forth in the license, for violation of or failure to obesrve 
any of the restrictions and conditions of this act, or of any regulation 
of the licensing authority authorized by this act or by a treaty rati- 
fied by the United States, or whenever the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, or any other Federal body in the exercise of authority con- 
ferred upon it by law, shall find and shall certify to the commission that 
any licensee bound so to do has failed to provide reasonable facilities 
for the transmission of radio communications, or that any licensee 
has made any unjust and unreasonable charge, or has been guilty of 
any discrimination, either as to charge or as to service or has made 
or prescribed any unjust and unreasonable classification, regulation, or 
practice with respect to the transmission of radio communications or 
service. 


Whenever the commission shall find any of those conditions 
to exist a license may be revoked. 

Now, let me go a little further. There is a provision in the 
bill intended to protect candidates for office against discrimi- 
nation. The bill provides that candidates for the same office 
shall have equal opportunities in the use of the radio. The 
provision is not in the same form in which it originally was, 
is it? 

Mr. DILL. No. . 

Mr. PITTMAN. In the original form it provided that there 
should be no discrimination against a candidate. There is noth- 
ing now to prevent one candidate being charged twice as much 
as another? 

Mr. DILL. I do not agree with the Senator as to that. The 
commission is to make regulations to carry out the provision 
referred to, and certainly the term “ equal opportunity ” includes 
the price to be charged. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do not know whether it does or not, but 
I will admit it does. However, what happens? All questions of 
discrimination, all questions of monopolization, all questions of 
overcharge, and all the other matters referred to in the provi-. 
sion which I have read can not be taken before the commission 
which understands the case and is supposed to know something 
about the radio business, but a complainant will have to go to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, which knows nothing on ` 
earth about it. It is a perfectly absurd situation. 

Mr. DILL. Let me say to the Senator that that power is 
to-day lodged in the Interstate Commerce Commission by law. 
The Senate bill took that power away from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and gave it to the new commission. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Why did the Senate do that? 

Mr. DILL. Because the Senate thought that was properly a 
part of the work of the commission as a permanent body. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Does not the Senator from Washington 
think so? 

Mr. DILL. I do, but the House insisted that we should not 
give that power to the radio commission at this time; and I say 
again to the Senator that this was a matter of compromise. I 
felt that the discriminations to date have not been such that 
anyone has ever made a serious complaint about them. The in- 
dustry is so new and undeveloped that I believed that that was 
a power that might be granted in the future to this commission 
when they have passed on these other questions that are so im- 
portant to be settled at this time. The conferees of the Senate 
did not feel that it was wise to refuse to pass the legislation 
just because we could not have every power given the commis- 
sion at this time that we thought it ought to have. 

Mr, PITTMAN. Let me answer that. It is true that the 
demand for protection of the people against large concerns has 
never existed in the past as we expect to have it exist in the 
future. Now, we come down to the proposition that there are 
practically only 89 efficient wave lengths in the United States. 
We come down to the proposition that the big corporation to- 
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day—the Radio Corporation of America and its subsidiaries, 
and one or two other corporations—are controlling about 70 
of them, so I am informed. That leaves 19. 

Mr. DILL. I must say to the Senator that it has been esti- 
mated that 89 wave lengths will properly care for from 300 to 
400 stations. In other words, more than one station can use 
the same wave length if they are separated by a sufficient 
distance as, say, New York and Seattle, or Jacksonville and 
Los Angeles, or use low power. 

Mr. PITTMAN. That depends on another thing. The origi- 
nai Lilt sought to prevent discriminations against localities like 
the West and the South; but if the West and the South are to 
be hitched up for convenience to New York, then, as I under- 
stand, those out there can not be on the same wave length. 

Mr. DILL. I do not think the Senator means seriously to 
contend that a commission of five men, representing each of 
these sections, is going to say that a New York station is fur- 
nishing service in the South. That may have been a defense 
put up by some of the clerks in the Department of Commerce 
at one time, but I can not believe that the Senator takes that 
as a serious reason against the provision for equitable service. 

Mr. PITTMAN. It is a serious reason to my mind for the 
argument that the 89 wave lengths will not go very far, be- 
cause if a wave length passes across this country to the West 
over a telephone line, and is there broadcast from one of their 
chain stations, you can not use the same wave length in the 
same neighborhood where it is broadcast. 

Mr. DILL. No; but you can have a station in the middle 
South somewhere. They can have three or four stations in the 
United States on each wave length, practically. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. Just now the Senator from Nevada read 
section 14 of the bill. I want to ask the Senator from Wash- 
ington whether there is any possibility that the licensee may 
make a charge for listening in? 

Mr. DILL. Yes, Mr. President; I understand there are inven- 
tions for broadcasting that would make it necessary for the 
person who listens to the program produced by that station to 
pay a charge in the form of having an attachment that would 
enable him to receive that particular broadcasting. 

Lr COPELAND. Then, if the Senator from Nevada will 
yie 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. That means that by a little conspiracy on 
the part of the licensees and the patentees of various devices 
the wave lengths could be arranged in such a way, or the trans- 
mission be so made, that only this particular invention could 
be used to receive it. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, in the first place, the commission 
has power to prevent any such invention being put on any 
transmitting apparatus if it sees fit to do so. I do not know 
why the commission should prevent it, because if any broad- 
caster wants so to limit his listening public to those who have 
bought the attachment, while the other broadcasters allow 
everybody to listen, that is his privilege. I do not know that 
we want to prevent men in this country from going into the 
private business. of furnishing radio programs any more than 
furnishing private programs of some other kind. 

Mr. COPELAND. Then the Senator admits that that might 
happen ? 

Mr. DILL. Yes; it might happen. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I think that matter 
ought to have a little further explanation than such as has 
developed from the colloquy thus far. Let me see if I under- 
stand that matter aright. 

At the present time the broadcaster throws out his impres- 
sions, and anybody may pick them up. 

Mr. DILL. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Now, I understand that some man 
claims to have made an invention including some attachment 
that is to be made to the transmitting instrument and another 
attachment that is to be applied to the receiving instrument, 
and that sounds sent out from a broadcasting station that is 
equipped with that invention can be received only by instru- 
ments that are equipped with the corresponding portion of the 
invention. Why should anybody want to prevent anything of 
that kind? 

Mr. DILL. I just said that I do not know of any reason why 
they should. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Here is a man who thinks he can 
make more money by erecting a broadcasting station and send- 
ing out his programs only to those who pay for them. Of 
course, he would have only a limited audience. Another man 
prefers to send out his programs to the whole world, and, of 
course, he will have a larger clientage; he will have a more 
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profitable clientage. Take a man who wants to run for office; 
of course, he would be foolish to go to a broadcasting station 
that had only a limited number of auditors. 

Mr. DILL. So would an advertiser. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course, that man would go to 
a Station that sends out the impressions everywhere and to 
everybody. 

Mr. PITTMAN. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Pardon me. So, likewise, if a 
man had a particular line of goods that he wanted to advertise, 
he would not go to a corporation that sent out its impressions 
only to a limited number of people; he would go to the general 
broadcasting station. On the other hand, some people would 
like to get their impressions, so that they would not be alto- 
gether public, and they would care to subscribe to the broad- 
casting arrangement that would reach only a limited audience. 
I can not understand why anybody should want to prevent 
anybody who cares to do so from putting in use this invention. 

Mr. DILL. It might be added that such a use would not 
interfere with the broadcasting that other people listened to, 
and to that extent would not cause interference. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I shall have to take the floor 
in a minute. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course the board, presumably, 
would not license any of those if they interfered substantially 
with the service of the general broadcasting station. 

Mr. KING. Ah! There is the point. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Neither would the board, I sup- 
pose, in its discretion, license a general broadcasting station 
that would substantially interfere with the service that was 
extended by the other station having a ñmited number of 
listeners. 

Mr. KING. But the Senator knows that they have already 
licensed those who do this large broadcasting, and they are 
destroying the independents and those with smaller watt power. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is another question. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me again? 

P Mr. PITTMAN. Ie should like to say something and sit 
own. 


Mr. COPELAND. Let me say one thing before the Senator 
concludes his remarks. . 

Mr. PITTMAN. Very well; 
New York. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. I am quite serious about this 
matter, because I was considerably concerned when I heard 
about this proposal to charge a fee for every listener. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is not this what will happen: Suppose 
all these broadcasters enter into a plan of scrapping all the 
receivers now in use; what a tremendously profitable game that 
would be. There would be created a monopoly by means of 
which all the thousands upon thousands of people in this 
country who have radio sets would have them all scrapped ` 
and would be forced to buy a machine which would receive 
these wave lengths. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, that seems to 
me—and I do not intend to be offensive—to be utterly absurd. 
Here is a proposition of scrapping all of these general broad- 
casting stations, and all of these people entering into a com- 
bination by which they would use this invention, so that their 
impressions given out could be secured only by the limited 
number who would buy the receiving end of this invention. 

Mr. COPELAND. It would not be a limited number. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Wait a minute. Of course, some- 
body then would immediately erect a general broadcasting sta- 
tion, and would say to every advertiser in the country: “ Come 
here; we will send out your advertisement to everybody, and 
they will get it free. Over there you get it only to a limited 
number, who have to pay for it.” And so a station employs 
a great singer to come and sing. Of course, the singer will 
sell her services to the one that pays her most, and presumably 
the company that sends out everywhere will be able to pay 
most. 

Mr. COPELAND. This is what will happen, if I may say 
so: The broadcasting establishment proposing to get the great 
singer will say: “We are going to have a program, by John 
McCormack, and the only way you can hear him is to have an 
instrument of a certain type”; and by advertising that great 
singer there would be forced upon the people who desire to 
hear that singer the purchase of a particular type of instrument. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; and the general broadcasting 
station would say: “ We have another singer, and you can hear 
him for nothing.” 

Mr. WHEELER. But, Mr. President, the trouble is, you 
have practically a monopoly to-day in radio. 


I yield to the Senator from 
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Mr. DILL. I can not think that there is any monopoly on 
radio broadeasting. I want to say further that the commission 
is under no compulsion to license all stations that want to put 
on such apparatus. Under the clause of public interest, con- 
venience, and necessity they could refuse to license. 

Mr. COPELAND. They would license only the Radio Cor- 
poration of America. l 

Mr. DILL. I do not believe this commission is going to be 
owned, any more than any other commissions are owned, by 
- any particular corporation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. But what happens after the expiration of 
the year? 

Mr. DILL. The commission continues just the same when- 
ever there is any dispute of any kind. : 

Mr. McKELLAR. If it continues just the same, why is this 
remarkable arrangement made by which it is to exist only 
one year for general purposes, and thereafter only for certain 
specified purposes? It is a very remarkable arrangement, as 
the Senator, I am sure, will admit. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I tried to explain to the Senator 
that we wanted to make it compulsory for the commission to 
pass on everything, disputed or undisputed, during the first 
year; but we felt that since we had to keep the Department of 
Commerce in the bill we might let it handle the undisputed 
matters without the commission being required to pass on them. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield so 
that I can get the facts straight? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes. 

Mr. WHEELER. Suppose the radio stations already oper- 
ating should combine. I think a great many of them are more 
or less controlled already. Suppose they do say: “You can 
not hear our program unless you buy a certain instrument.” 
There is not any doubt in the Senator’s mind but that they 
could force the majority of the people in this country to buy 
the instrument if they wanted to hear that program; is there? 

Mr. DILL. I think that immediately the listeners through- 
out the country would protest to the commission against such 
actions under their licenses. 

Mr. WHEELER. But they already have their licenses. 

Mr. DILL. But the commission has the power to change the 
license at any time it sees fit in the interest of public con- 
venience and necessity. 

Mr. WHEELER. Does the Senator mean that after they 
have given the license they can take it away? 

Mr. DILL. I mean exactly that. They can not take it away 
except for certain causes, but they can modify it after giving 
the licensee a hearing. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Where is that clause? I should like to 
see it. 

Mr. DILL. I will find it and read it to the Senator. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I should like to see it; but, Mr. President, 
I had the floor. 

Mr. WHEELER. If they have already granted the license— 
and they have granted now more licenses than they can 
handle—— 

Mr. DILL. The licenses all expire automatically 60 days 
after the passage of this bill. 

Mr. WHEELER. I know, but supposing they grant the 
licenses after the 60 days; after that 60 days they get together 
and say, “Here, you have to have a certain kind of an in- 
strument.” 

Mr. DILL. They can not do that without the consent of 
the commission, because they would have to change their trans- 
mitters, and they can not do that without the consent of the 
commission. 

Mr. WHEELER. Where is that provided for? 

Mr. DILL. In the commission’s power to regulate the trans- 
mitters, one of the powers of the commission. I will find the 
other paragraph a little later. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I think we have gotten down 
to just one proposition, and that is whether we should limit 
the life of this bill or whether we should expect to amend it 
at the next session of Congress. I do not think anyone can 
listen to the debate here and listen to the answers of the Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. D1ILu] and the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. Watson], the chairman of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee, without realizing that they are dissatisfied with this 
bill. Certainly, if the Senator from Washington, who did more 
than anyone else to prepare the Senate bill which we passed, 
and which has been emasculated, and the Senator from Indiana, 
the chairman of the Committee on Interstate Commerce, are 
dissatisfied with it, what would be the humor of others? 

I am willing to confess now that practically all of the things 
I had in mind have been taken care of in a way. Most of them 
were admirably taken care of in the bill passed by the Senate, 
which was largely prepared by the Senator from Washington, 
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but they have been transposed and shot in and out, and some 
words taken out of them, in the bill which comes to us now. 

As I said the other day, the uncertainty of this whole thing 
is a matter that disturbs me. We might as well face the 
proposition on both sides of the Chamber. The power of 
publicity by means of radio is greater than anything that has 
ever been known in the world. There is no newspaper that can 
reach what radio can reach. There are 15,000,000 listeners-in 
in this country, we know, and maybe twice as many. ‘Those in 
control of radio transmitting can couple up a great system over 
in New York and can reach every part of the United States by 
the voice of a man. 

There is an attempt in the bill to protect against discrimi- 
nation against a candidate. Suppose there are three candidates 
for President, as we had in the last election. Under the bill 
we passed in the Senate, those in control were compelled to give 
each one of those candidates an equal opportunity to use the 
radio under equal conditions. Under this bill they are re- 
quired to give equal opportunities, but there is nothing said 
about conditions. . 

Admitting, however, that the commission may take care of 
that, what would be the result? Suppose, for°’instance, the 
campaign comes on and one candidate is given the use of the 
radio controlled by the Radio Corporation of America for every 
day in the campaign. The result would be that one desiring 
to protest would have to go to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission or to the Federal Trade Commission ; I ask the Senator 
from Washington which one it would be? 

Mr. DILL. I do not think either one of them. I think that 
will be taken care of by the regulations of the commission, 
which will require that a radio licensee who permits his station 
to be used by a candidate shall make such an arrangement that 
there will be full equality of treatment. 

Mr. PITTMAN. That might be true were it not for the fact 
that the bill expressly grants that jurisdiction to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Mr. DILL. As to discriminations in general, but the equal 
opportunity is to be covered’by special regulation of the com- 
mission under this bill. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I understand; but it is evident that the 
House did not intend that the commission to be appointed 
under this bill should have the determination of the question 
as to whether there was a monopoly existing or whether there 
were overcharges or whether there were discriminations, and 
the reasons why they expressly left that out was because there 
were two bodies, each dealing with those subjects. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator is correct in that. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Absolutely correct. Therefore, if one candi- 
date for President were given exclusive use during the whole 
campaign of the entire service of the American Radio Corpora- 
tion, with all its branches, and the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Co., where would be the remedy? I do not know 
whether one would have to go to the Federal Trade Commission 
or to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. DILL. I do not agree with the Senator. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Suppose one went to the Federal Trade 
Commission? 

Mr. DILL. I do not agree with the Senator’s premise at 
ali, because under this bill, if they permit one candidate to 
use the facilities, they immediately become liable to give equal 
opportunity to the other candidate, and the commission would 
immediately protect the candidate who was discriminated 
against. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Does the term “equal opportunity” in- 
clude equal rates? For instance, they might say to one candi- 
date, “ We will give you the opportunity at a hundred dollars 
a minute,” and to another candidate, “ Yes; we will give you 
the opportunity at a thousand dollars a minute.” 

Mr. DILL. We believed that the words “equal opportunity ” 
included those things. We believed that the commission, given 
power to make regulations, would cover those details. That is 
why we put in the power of regulation over them specifically. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Here is the trouble about it 

Mr. DILL. Just a moment. I want to say to the Senator 
that the House had no such provision at all in the bill it passed, 
and on two occasions the conferees broke up over this very 
provision. We fought most strenuously to get anything, and I 
think we have gotten essentially what the Senate bill provided. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator calls attention to the fact that 
there is a paragraph prohibiting discriminations and monopo- 
lies. That is true. But there is another section with regard to 
the enforcement of the act against them; that is paragraph 14. 
I call attention to it again. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator read it. 

Mr. PITTMAN. It expressly provides that in the event of a 
charge of discrimination the commission can not investigate it 
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until after the Interstate Commerce Commission or the Federal 
Trade Commission has sustained the charge and certified it to 
them. 

Mr. DILL. But, Mr. President, the Senator will recognize 
that where the bill deals specifically, as it does, with candi- 
dates, the general provision as to discrimination would not 
apply, because that is taken out separately and apart, and the 
provision regarding discriminations in general refers to the rest 
of the bill. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I can not see the point, for the simple rea- 
son that the section I have just read, section 14, deals with the 
punishment for discrimination. 

Mr. DILL. This is.a special provision as to candidates, 
separate and apart from that provision. 

Mr. PITTMAN. What does that say? 

Mr. DILL. It says they shall have equal opportunities. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Undoubtedly, and how does the commission 
determine whether they have equal opportunities? 

-~ Mr. DILL. By adopting regulations and rules, which they 
will lay down. 


Mr. PITTMAN. Section 14 expressly provides that such a 


‘matter can not go to the commission until after the Interstate. 


Commerce Commission or the Federal Trade Commission, or 
some other similar body, has tried the case and found the 
charges sustained, and then refers them to the commission. 

Mr. DILL. I simply must disagree with the Senator. 

The Senator asked me awhile ago where the provision was 
in the bill to which he referred when I suggested that they 
could not make these changes in their apparatus, power, and 
so forth, without the commission giving its consent. He will 
find in section 4, page 3, of the conference report, subsection F, 
the following: 


Make such regulations not inconsistent with law as it may deem 
necessary to prevent interference between stations and to carry out 
the provisions of this act: Provided, however, That changes in the 
wave lengths, authorized power, in the character of emitted signals, 
or in the times of operation of any station, shall not be made with- 
out the consent of the station licensee unless, in the judgment of the 
commission, such changes will promote public convenience or interest 
or will serve public necessity or the provisions of this act will be 
more fully complied with. 


That is, on the one hand, that the commission can not make 
any changes. On the other hand, there is a provision that 
any violations of the terms of the license shall be reported to 
the commission by the Secretary of Commerce, and the com- 
mission is authorized to revoke a license for violation of the 
terms of the license. The license sets out all of the rights of 
the licensee as to the power, wave length, transmitting ap- 
paratus, and so forth. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Here is the situation. You can grant to a 
commission the right to make regulations, but they can not 
make regulations in conflict with the act itself, 

Mr. DILL. No. 

Mr. PITTMAN. They can not make regulations beyond the 
authority of the act. When the act expressly provides how a 
certain charge shall be considered and sustained, any regula- 
tion to the contrary is void. The act expressly says that if 
there is a charge of discrimination, or a charge of monopoliza- 
tion, or a charge of an overcharge, or a charge of lack of 
service, or failure of service, before the commission can con- 
sider it, the Interstate Commerce Commission or the Federal 
Trade Commission shall first investigate the charge, and that 
even then it shall not be considered by the commission unless 
the Interstate Commerce Commission or the Federal Trade 
Commission finds the charge well founded, and so certifies to 
the commission. Then what may happen? The commission 
could reverse it if it sees fit. It can reverse the action of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. DILL. I do not think so. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Why not? 

Mr. DILL. It can only act on the information that is fur- 
nished to it. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do not know. The bill is silent on the 
subject, anyway. It says that the Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission or the Federal Trade Commission, under the author- | 


ity of the law that now exists for them, can do so and so. 
What is the authority of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
provided by law? 

Mr. DILL. In the interstate commerce act the Senator will 
find that among the various lines of interstate commerce over 
which the Interstate Commerce Commission is given jurisdic- 
tion radio apparatus is mentioned. 

Mr. PITTMAN. To what extent—— 

Mr. DILL. All of the provisions apply to radio, as to unrea- 
sonable charges, and all of the provisions that apply generally 
to interstate commerce apply to radio apparatus. 
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Mr. PITTMAN. I will ask the Senator to tell me this: If 
a candidate should urge that he had been discriminated against 
in a campaign, before whom would he go—the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission? 


Mr. DILL. I do not think so. I think if he is discriminated 
against he goes direct to this commission, because of the special 
power given to the commission in section 18. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Take it for granted that my theory of it 
might be right—— 

Mr. DILL. If the Senator’s theory were correct, of course, 
he would have to go to the Interstate Commerce Commission ; 
but I think the Senator’s theory is wrong. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Has the Interstate Commerce Commission 
dealt extensively with such so-called discriminations between 
candidates? 

Mr. DILL. I think not, and I think the fact that it has 
not, and that it is not covered by the interstate commerce law, 
would be another reason why it should be presumed that Con- 
gress covered it in this section 18. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator admits that it is not covered 
by the interstate commerce law, and therefore it must go to 
the commission provided for here. On the other hand, I con- 
tend that under the plain construction of the right of regula- 
tion, where the statute lays down the procedure, regulations are 
illegal which are in conflict with it. The statute lays down 
the procedure for the determination of charges of discrimina- 
tion—that is, appeal to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Regulations can not be in conflict with that, and yet, if the ques- 
tion goes to the Interstate Commerce Commission, the Senator 
admits that there is no general law covering such a discrimina- 
tion as I have mentioned. 

It seems evident and plain from the debate that there is con- 
fusion here, and confusion in the minds of the two bodies. 

Mr. DILL. There is no confusion about that paragraph in 
the minds of the two sets of conferees. 

Mr. PITTMAN. There may not be any confusion in their 
minds, but at least their position would cause a great deal of 
confusion in the minds of lawyers. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is it not clear to the Senator that under 
section 14 the commission may act originally, and find viola- 
tions, but that it may accept the findings of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission or other body authorized by law to deal with 
the subject? In other words, there are two jurisdictions. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do not agree with that. 

Mr. LENROOT. It says “Any station license shall be re- 
vocable ”; then “for failure to operate substantially as set forth 
in the license, for violation of or failure to observe any of the 
restrictions and conditions of this act, or of any regulation of 
the licensing authority authorized by this act”; then the word 
“or,” and “by a treaty ratified by the United States”; then 
the word “or,” and “ whenever the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission,” and so forth, so certifies. In other words, they may 
find originally a violation and are authorized to revoke, or they 
may accept the certificate of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion or other body and may then revoke, without any finding 
upon the part of the commission itself. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The only difference is that that section 
provides for action by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and action by the commission in regard to violations of the 
provisions of the act. The causes of investigation by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission or the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion are those grounds of revocation which generally come 
within the jurisdiction of those two bodies. 

Mr. LENROOT. But not necessarily covered by the act. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Up to the point where the Senator stoppea 
reading it was all within the power of the commission; and 
then what does it say? 


Or whenever the Interstate Commerce Commission, or any other ` 
Federal body in the exercise of the authority conferred upon it by law, 
shall find— 


What? 


and shall certify to the commission that any licensee bound so to do 
has failed to provide reasonable facilities for the transmission of radio 
communications— 


That is a subject which is generally under the Interstate 
Commerce Commission? 


or that any licensee has made any unjust and unreasonable charge— 


That is another subject which is generally under the juris- 
diction of the Interstate Commerce Commission— 


or has been guilty of any discrimination— 
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That is another subject generally under the jurisdiction of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission— 


either as to charge or as to service or has made or prescribed any 
unjust and unreasonable classification, regulation, or practice respect- 
ing the transmission of radio communications or service. 


Mind you, after giving the commission authority to revoke 
licenses on certain grounds, it turns around deliberately and 
provides that the only grounds on which they can revoke a 
license regarding certain specific things, such as overcharging 
and discrimination and lack of service, is on a certificate of 
finding against them by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
There is no doubt that the House was attempting to limit the 
jurisdiction of the commission. They were trying to destroy 
the commission. They cut its life down practically to one year 
as far as initiative is concerned, and after cutting it down to 
one year so far as initiative is concerned, it determined that it 
should not even have any power with regard to some things, 
and those things were things over which the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission generally has jurisdiction, and it named 
them. When it names them, the commission can not make any 
regulation that contradicts the statute itself. 

Mr. LENROOT. The act does not prevent certain kinds of 
discrimination, and under section 14 the commission may act 
on its own motion and find the facts and revoke the license, 
or the Interstate Commerce Commission may examine the same 
facts and if it makes a certificate the commission may accept 
the certificate and revoke without finding the facts itself. That 
is the only purpose of that provision, I think. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator is so entirely in error in the 
matter that I shall have to read the section. 

Mr. LENROOT. Read it. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I hope the Senator will listen: 


Sec, 14. Any station license shall be revocable by the commission 
for false statements either in the application or in the statement of fact 
which may be required by section 10 hereof, or because of conditions 
revealed by such statements of fact as may be required from time to 
time which would warrant the licensing authority in refusing to grant 
a license on an original application, or for failure to operate substan- 
tially as set forth in the license, for violation of or failure to observe 
any of the restrictions and conditions of this act, or of any regulation 
of the licensing authority authorized by this act or by a treaty ratified 
by the United States, or whenever the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
or any other Federal body in the exercise of authority conferred upon it 
by law, shall find and shall certify to the commission that any licensee 
bound so to do, has failed to provide reasonable facilities for the trans- 
mission of radio communications, or that any licensee has made any 
unjust and unreasonable charge, or has been guilty of any discrimina- 
tions, either as to charge or as to service or has made or prescribed 
any unjust and unreasonable classification, regulation, or practice with 
respect to the transmission of radio communications or service: Pro- 
vided, That no such order of revocation shall take effect until 30 days’ 
notice in writing thereof, stating the cause for the proposed revocation, 
has been given to the parties known by the commission to be interested 
in such license. Any person in interest aggrieved by said order may 
make written application to the commission at any time within said 30 
days for a hearing upon such order, and upon the filing of such written 
application said order of revocation shall stand suspended until the 
conclusion of the hearing herein directed. Notice in writing of said 
hearing shall be given by the commission to all the parties known to it 
to be interested in such license 20 days prior to the time of said hear- 
ing. Said hearing shall be conducted under such rules and in such 
manner as the commission may prescribe. Upon the conclusion hereof 
the commission may affirm, modify, or revoke said orders of revocation. 


I contend that the language I have just read is so clear in 
its provisions to the things the commission may act upon and 
the things that the Interstate Commerce Commission may act 
upon that it requires nothing but a reading of it to demonstrate 
that fact. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, PITTMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator from Nevada evidently overlooks 
two lines in section 14; namely, that the commission may re- 
voke a license when it finds certain conditions which would 
warrant it in refusing to grant a license. It has the author- 
ity to refuse to grant a license if it finds, from the statement 
of facts when presented to it, that the granting of a license 
would not be in conformity with the public interest, conveni- 
ence, or necessity, and if it finds that a licensee has been guilty 
of acts which make it no longer desirable for it to operate a 
station it can revoke the license under the basic principle laid 
down in section 14, and also in section 9, which lays down the 
basic grounds for the granting of licenses. 

Mr. PITTMAN. If that was the admitted intention of the 
section, it never would have had to be framed in that way and 
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no one would have framed it in that way. It would simply 
have provided that upon certification of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission—— 

Mr. DILL. I am perfectly willing to accept criticism of the 
arrangement of the language to which the Senator calls atten- 
tion, because while admitting that the act may not be framed 
as it should have been framed, nevertheless I think its meaning 
is clear when the two sections are taken together. 

Mr. PITTMAN. It is admirably drawn when it is remem- 
bered that it is subject to almost any sort of interpretation by 
different lawyers. 

Mr. DILL. That is practically true of all legistation. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I am in hopes that we may have an oppor- 
tunity to redraft it before the end of the year. For that reason 
I intend to insist on my motion, and in doing so I want to say 
that I regret very much even to have to interpose any objection 
at all to the matter. I was on the committee with the Senator 
from Washington. It is true I was not on the subcommittee 
having in charge the matter, nor was I on the conference com- 
mittee. I know the work the Senator from Washington has 
done in the matter. I know that finally the managers on the 
part of the Senate practically turned the whole thing over to 
him after long hours and days and weeks of work. 

I am entirely sympathetic with the fact that the radio situa- 
tion in the United States is in chaotic condition. Whether it 
should be in chaotic condition or not, it is, and that is all there 
is to it. But in a matter of this importance, in dealing with 
a new industry which so few understand and know anything 
about and which is changing so rapidly, as everybody admits, 
which is, so subject to monopolization, in which discrimination 
will be so detrimental to localities and to individuals and to 
the people as a whole, when the methods of obtaining a remedy 
are so involved, surrounded by so much red tape, when the 
notice required is given to the broadcaster and not to the 
public—all these things lead me to the conclusion that we 
could carry out the purposes of the Senator from Washington 
and those with him in the matter by keeping this legislation 
in force for a year, and then let us come back here next Decem- 
ber and let the Senator get a report from the Secretary of 
Commerce and from the commission as to how it is moving. Let 
him answer all of the fears that some of us have. Undoubtedly 
if it is moving well this body will reenact the law for an 
indefinite period of time. 

On the other hand, if changes appear to be necessary, based 
on the report of the Secretary of Commerce and the report of 
the commission, let us be in a position where we can enact such 
legislation without the danger of a filibuster against it in this 
body. There is no danger of a filibuster against legislation, 
because we all want legislation. 

I think the whole country demands legislation, but once 
legislation is obtained, if it does not protect the interests of the 
people of the country but does protect the desires of the radio 
corporations of the country, it may be very difficult for us to 
impose our amendments on the legislation. 

I would not take a chance of that kind. I would not enter 
into a stipulation now to let this be the law indefinitely, with 
the chance of changing it at the next session of Congress. 
These are matters on which people differ widely and intensely. 
The question of the interference with business comes into the 
matter, and there are some men who are so intent in their oppo- 
sition to the control and interference with business that they 
will fight any legislation that attempts to do it. They have 
fought us in this very legislation here. I am willing, and in my 
motion I propose, that this shall go back to the conference 
committee with instructions that they shall incorporate a clause 
terminating the act one year from February 15, 1927. I would 
not care if it was March 4, just so we may have had the ex- 
perience, so we can have the question investigated and know 
the workings of the act. Then we can reenact it or repeal it 
or amend it. l 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WauLis in the chair). 
May the Chair make a suggestion to the Senator from Nevada? 
The Senator has submitted a motion to disagree to the con- 
ference report, with certain instructions. The Chair desires 
to suggest to the Senator from Nevada that usually questions 
are put in the affirmative. The Chair would suggest, therefore, 
that the Senate be permitted to vote now on the question of 
agreeing to the conference report, so that it may vote in the 
affirmative and not negatively. Then if it does not agree to 
the conference report the Senator can make his motion, which 
would accomplish the same result and be in parliamentary 
form. If the Senator prefers, the Chair will put the motion in 
that way. 

Mr. PITTMAN. It is within’ parliamentary practice to re- 
refer a conference report. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is not the point the 
Chair seeks to make. The Senator has moved to disagree to 
the conference report, so that the vote would be negative, mak- 
ing it rather awkward. The Chair thinks it is the usual par- 
liamentary practice to put the proposition in the aflirmative. 
It is not the practice to vote as the Senator would require by 
his motion. Therefore the Chair suggests that the vote come 
now upon the question of agreeing to the conference report. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am not willing to do that. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Just a moment, please. I can not agree to 
that. If we vote on the proposition to adopt the conference 
report, there is nothing contingent on the result. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. So the Chair believes. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I can not present another motion then. My 
motion is not only to disagree to the conference report, but to 
send it back to the conferees with instructions. A great many 
Senators would vote for the motion in that form who would not 
vote for a motion merely to disagree to the conference report. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, the Presiding Officer has stated 
the procedure which parliamentary rules require. To carry 
a motion to disagree to the conference report there would be re- 
quired one more vote than a tie, for on a tie vote the motion 
would be lost. The same statement applies to a motion to agree. 
Therefore, if the question be put in the negative, on a motion 
to disagree, it will require one more vote to accomplish what 
_ the Senator from Nevada desires than if the question were put 
on the motion to agree. In other words, we can disagree to the 
conference report either by a negative vote or by an affirma- 
tive vote. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I realize that my motion takes one more 
vote than it would in another form, but if it were not in the 
form I have offered it, it would not be my motion and would 
not carry out the idea I have. I do not want to defeat the 
conference report finally. I simply want to defeat it tem- 
porarily for the purpose of carrying out the remainder of my 
motion. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President. may I suggest that the 
Senator from Nevada might move to recommit the conference 
report with instructions? 

Mr. FESS. No; that motion could not be made. 

Mr, LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ne- 
vada yield to me? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. LENROOT. I may suggest that the only way the Sen- 
ator could embody the two propositions which he desires to 
embody in one motion would be in a motion to disagree, and 
inasmuch as no point of order has been made against it, it 
seems it could be done. 

Mr. DILL. I am perfectly willing to let the Senate vote on 
this motion as made, if that is the Senator’s desire. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Ashurst George Lenroot Sheppard 
Broussard Glass McKellar Smith 
Bruce Gort McMaster Smoot 
Cameron Gooding McNary Steck 
Capper Hale Metcalf Stephens 
Caraway ITarris Neely Stewart 
Copeland Harrison Norbeck Trammell 
Couzens Hawes Nye Tyson 
Curtis Heflin Oddie Wadsworth 
Dale Howell Overman Walsh, Mags. 
Deneen Johnson Pine Walsh, Mont. 
ill Jones, Wash, Pittman Warren 
Ferris Kendrick Reed, Pa. Watson 
Fess Keyes Robinson, Ind. Wheeler 
Fletcher King Sackett Willis 
Frazier La I`ollette Schall 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-three Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The question is 
on the motion of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN]. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, if the Senator is not going to 
discuss the motion, I was going to ask that it may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the motion 
which has been made by the Senator from Nevada. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The Senator from Nevada moves that 
the Senate disagree to the conference report and to the amend- 
ments of the House; that a further conference be asked and 
that the managers on the part of the Senate be instructed to 
insist that a provision be intluded in the bill requiring the 
applicant for a license to execute in writing the waiver of any 
right or of any claim to any right against the United States 
to any wave length or to the use of the ether in radio trans- 
mission because of previous license to use the same or because 
of the use thereof; also, that the life of the act terminate and 
expire on February 15, 1928, and that no licenses be executed 
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or granted under the act for a longer term than the expiration ' 
of the act, namely, February 15, 1928. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, in order that the record of : 
the parliamentary situation may be kept straight, I wish to 
make a very brief statement. I do not at all object to having 
the Senate vote upon the question in the form in which it has 
been presented by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN]. I 
do want to suggest, however, that it is not in the usual form. 
If this shall be followed as a precedent, it will inevitably lead 
to confusion, because in the form of this motion to disagree to 
the conference report those who are in favor of the conference 
report will have to vote in the negative and those who are 
against the conference must needs vote in the affirmative. The 
usual procedure would be a vote on the question of agreeing to 
the conference report. ‘Then, if that were disagreed to, the 
motion of the Senator from Nevada to recommit with instruc- 
tions would, of course, be in order. However, I shall not ob- 
ject if it is desired to have a vote on the motion in the form in 
which it is now presented. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, may I also sug- 
gest to the Senator from Ohio that under the general parlia- 
mentary rule a motion that brings the two Houses together 
takes precedence over any other motion? 

Mr. WILLIS. The Senator from Washington is quite cor- 
rect in that observation. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I merely wish to sav that it is customary 
to reject the amendments of the House and to instruct the 
managers. We can not do that because the House has acted 
and, consequently, I take this method to bring about the result 
I desire. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN]. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, while I do not desire to 
address myself particularly to the motion of the Senator from 
Nevada, I wish to say a few words on the conference report. 

I am a member of the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
which had this bill under consideration, and I think the bill as 
passed by the Senate originally was a very good bill, and that it 
protected the interests of the people of ‘the United States. I 
appreciate the earnest effort that has been made by the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. DILL], and I am not at all unmindful 
that he has worked diligently in trying to get a bill which would 
meet with his approval and would also meet with the approval 
of other Members of the Senate. I likewise appreciate the 
strain that he has been under and the pressure that has been 
brought to bear which has brought forth this compromise 
measure. 

There are two or three things to which I desire to call the 
attention of the Senate in connection with the conference report 
and I shall state them very briefly. The provisions of section 
12, which are directed against aliens, are based, presumably, 
upon the idea of preventing alien activities against the Govern- 
ment during the time of war. There is a provision in this 
connection that prevents any alien from holding any stock in 
a radio corporation and prevents aliens from owning any of the 
apparatus. If this is so, such provisions are unnecessary, as 
the war clauses give the solution by granting power 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I should like to ask those who 
have this conference report in charge if it is their purpose to 
try to reach a vote to-night. The reason why I am asking the 
question is that there are several Senators who are interested 
in this legislation who would like to have a little more time to 
look into it. The Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] is now 
addressing the Senate; the hour is late, and I am sure that we 
could not finish the consideration of the report this evening or 
this afternoon, anyway. I should like to know, therefore, if 
those in charge of the measure contemplate going on with it 
now or reaching some conclusion about taking up the matter 
next week. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, the matter has been before the 
Senate now for a week; that is, the House acted a week ago 
to-day. I have tried to be very liberal in granting time for 
Senators to consider the proposed legislation because I recog- 
nize that it is new and difficult for Senators to understand. I 
do not want to be insistent upon rushing to a vote. It is only 
4.30, however; the hour is not late in that respect; but I am 
told by Senators who desire to speak that there are enough of 
them who will probably discuss the question that we can not 
get a final vote this evening. On the other hand, I must remind 
the Senator from South Carolina of the fact that additional 
radio stations are going on the air every day this legislation is 
delayed, and that only makes the confusion worse and increases 
the work which the commission will have to do. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. I do 
not know what this is all about. Is any attempt being made to 
take a recess or an adjournment at this time? 
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Mr. DILL. No; I was not going to agree to that. I wanted 
to explain the situation to the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. McNARY. Can we not hear what is said? 

Mr. DILL. I had hoped that we might agree to vote some 
time next week, but certain Senators did not want that unani- 
mous-consent agreement asked for to-day, so I thought I would 
not ask for it. I feel, however, that I must press this matter to 
a vote early next week. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, if the Senator who has the floor 
will allow me, I merely want to suggest to the Senator from 
Washington that so much has been said that tends to clarify 
the situation that if the Senator will grant the intervening 
time, say until some time Monday, I am quite sure he will lose 
nothing by allowing the matter to go over, even though there 
were no other speeches made. Enough has been said this after- 
noon touching the salient points in this conference report that 
if the Senators who are in doubt so desire they can resolve 
their doubts by reading what has been brought out here this 
afternoon. They may not have been able to follow all of it, to 
fullow the exact connection; but the points have been so thor- 
oughly and exhaustively elaborated that I think it would be in 
the interest of expedition for us to postpone the further consid- 
eration of the matter until Monday. 

Mr. DILL. I had hoped that we might vote on this motion 
to-night; but, if we can not, of course I shall not insist upon 
staying here. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I am not unaware of the 
situation; but we must also remember the situation in which 
we find ourselves in the Senate. We have a number of most 
yortant bills before us pressing for action—the farm bill, 
e bank bill, and various appropriation bills that are yet to 
come, 

Mr. HARRISON. Muscle Shoals. 

Mr. WATSON. My friend from Mississippi says Muscle 
Shoals; also the alien property bill, and all these other bills 
that are pressing here. . 

Mr. KENDRICK. Boulder Canyon. 

Mr. WATSON. My friend from Wyoming reminds me of 
Boulder Canyon. p 

Mr. McKELLAR. The post office bill. 

Mr. WATSON. The post office bill, and various other bills. 
These are ali here. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, who was it that mentioned 
Boulder Canyon? 

Mr. WATSON. The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRICK]. 

Mr. WHEELER. Was the Senator calling that to the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Arizona [Mr. ASHURST]? 

Mr. WATSON. No; the Senator from Arizona [Mr. ASHURST] 
is here. 

Mr. SMITH. I was anxious for that name to go into the 
RECORD. 

Mr. WATSON. I think, under the conditions, if the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] is entirely willing, he had better 
make his speech to-night. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am perfectly willing to go over until Mon- 
day morning. Some Senators have suggested that they would 
like to get away, and we could not accomplish anything to-night 
anyway. 

Mr. WATSON. That is quite true. I do not think we ought 
to insist on a vote to-night, because the probabilities are that 
we would have trouble in getting a quorum. My own belief is, 
however, Senators, that we shall come very soon to a time 
when we must stay in the Senate and transact business or be 
forced into an extra session of Congress, and that nobody 
wants. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. May I suggest that the bill to create a 
bureau of customs and a bureau of prohibition in the De- 
partment of the Treasury must also be acted on at this session. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WATSON. Yes; and not nearly all of the odd townships 
have been heard from, I find. 

Mr. BRUCE. Not without the fullest discussion, Mr. Pres- 
ident. 

Mr. NEELY. I understand that the French spoliation claims 
are yet to be acted upon. 

Mr. BRUCE. There is too much discussion and too little 
action on some of these measures. 

Mr. WATSON. So that under these extreme conditions it is 
to be hoped, without assuming the authority to lecture anybody, 
that just as far as possible we will accommodate ourselves to 
the conditions and permit votes to be taken. Of course, we 
could discuss this radio question endlessly. As my friend from 
Nevada [Mr. PrrrMAN] well said to-day, it is a question about 
which most of us do not know anything. I have been dealing 
with it for months, and I confess that I know but little about 
it. My friend from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] says that is when 
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we talk the most; but, after all, it is no time now to institute 


a school for the instruction of Senators on this question. The 
debate has been progressing. The matter has been before the 
Congress for four years. It has been a subject of widespread 
discussion in the newspapers and magazines and among the 
people generally; and if Senators now are not informed, the 
probabilities are that they are not going to be informed by the 
time a vote is taken. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WATSON. Justa moment. The Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Hower], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN]. and 
others especially interested, and my friend from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKELLAR] as well, say that if we let the matter run over until 
Monday they will agree to fix a time when a vote may be taken. 
With that understanding, so far as I am concerned, I am per- 
fectly willing that the conference report shall go over until 
Monday; but when Monday comes, Senators, I do hope that 
we shall be permitted to fix a time when we can vote and end 
this legislation one way or another. 

It is not possible at this session of Congress for us to hang 
up all these important bills with the hope of fixing some time 
in the future when votes may be taken. We must either vote 
on these propositions as they come up and cease to postpone 
them, or we are going inevitably to be forced into an extra 
session of Congress, because we have but 20 working days ahead 
of us, and this vast volume of legislation must be transacted 
or be cast by the wayside. 

I think, therefore, if the Senator will be willing on Monday, 
with the other Senators, to fix a time when a vote may be taken, 
we may as well let it go over until Monday. 

Mr. WHEELER. That is entirely satisfactory to me I 
will say that I should prefer to have it go over until Monday. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I should dislike to have any 
misunderstanding as to what I stated. I am not correcting 
the statement of the Senator from Indiana, because I have an 
indefinite intention as to plan. I stated that I did not wish to 
agree to a time to vote this afternoon; let it go over until 
Monday and see what the situation is. Therefore, with that 
modification, I have nothing further to say at the present time. 

Mr. MoNARY. Mr. President, I do not think there will be 
any situation Monday that will be at all agreeable to the dis- 
position of the radio bill. There are three or four Members 
of this body who desire and are prepared and have arranged 
to speak on Monday on the unfinished business, and I do not 
think it is fair to ask that I shall give way to any speeches on 
any other subject at that time. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, may I make this suggestion: 
We have agreed, as the Senator knows, to have a night session 
on Monday night for unobjected bills, and after the calendar 
is called for them to return to the beginning of the calendar 
for the consideration of bills under Rule VIII. In view of that 
fact, may we not agree to-night to recess until 12 o'clock 
Monday, and then devote an hour or two to this measure, and 
take up the Senator’s bill at 2 o’clock, as we would have done 
had we adjourned? 

Mr. McNARY. This is in lieu of an adjournment, and we 
can fix 2 o’clock for the final vote. 

Mr. CURTIS. No; what I meant was that between 12 and 
2 some agreement might be reached as to when we would vote, 
but whether an agreement was reached or not we would pro- 
ceed with the unfinished business at 2 o’clock, anyway. That 
would give two hours in which to reach some agreement on this 
measure. In view of the fact that we are to have a session 
Monday night, I think we could agree to take a recess rather 
than to adjourn. 

If that is satisfactory to the Senator, I will ask unanimous 
consent now that when we conclude our business this afternoon 
we take a recess until 12 o’clock Monday. 

Mr. McNARY. Permit me to express the hope that during 
the hours between 12 and 2 we may agree upon a time to vote 
on the radio bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. I hope that can be done. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I merely desire to suggest that 
I do not believe we can agree this afternoon on a time when 
we will vote on Monday, but I believe we can agree on Monday 
on a time when we will vote. 

Mr. WATSON. That was the very object. 
very thought. 

Mr. DILL. That is the thought we had—to agree on Mon- 
day as to some future time to vote. 

Mr. WATSON. Not to vote at 2 o’clock on Monday. Did the 
Senator catch my meaning? 

Mr. MoNARY. I suggested that if we give way for two hours 
on Monday, we might well arrange to vote on the radio bill at 
2 o'clock. 

Mr. HEFLIN. No, 
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Mr. DILL. That was not the intention. 

Mr. WATSON. I will say to the Senator from Oregon that 
that was not the intention. 

Mr. McNARY. That may not be the Senator's intention, but 
it is my intention to make that suggestion. 

Mr. WATSON. Very well. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, as I understand, the Senator 
is asking that we take a recess until 12 o’clock Monday, and 
that from 12 until 2 we discuss this question and see whether 
it is not possible to reach some conclusion, but have an under- 
standing that at 2 o’clock the unfinished business automatically 
comes up, in view of the fact that on Monday night we intend to 
consider the calendar, which would take the place of the morn- 
ing hour on Monday in case of our adjourning. It seems to me 
that we could reach an agreement in that way without loss of 
time, and certainly that we would come as near to it as we 
would by attempting to fix a time for voting now, which seems 
to be impossible. I think the suggestion of the Senator from 
Kansas is a solution of the proposition temporarily. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I would not in any way inter- 
fere with the plans of the Senator from Kansas or any other 
Member of this body; but I must say that if I should give way 
for two hours on Monday, from 12 until 2, I should expect dur- 
ing that period of time that some arrangement would be made 
for a vote; otherwise, I should decline to give way later in 
the week until the unfinished business is finally disposed of. 

Mr. WATSON. There will never be any way to tell whether 
we can reach any agreement or not until we get to it and try it. 

Mr. McNARY. I understand that; and I am simply saying 
that if no arrangement is made on Monday I do not feel that I 
should give way on another day until a final vote is had on the 
farm bill. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Sen- 
ator that he is losing nothing, he is giving nothing away, be- 
cause, if we adjourn, the unfinished business can not be taken 
up until 2 o’clock anyway. 

Mr. McNARY. I am quite willing to have this course taken. 
I am only availing myself of this opportunity to say that I 
hope some agreement will be reached. 

Mr. CURTIS. Then, Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the Senate concludes its business to-day it take a 
recess until 12 o’clock on Monday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, it has been called 
to the attention of the Senate this afternoon that there are a 
great many very important bills pending on the calendar— 
bills that it is hoped to dispose of during this session. It has 
also been called to the attention of the Senate that we have 
just about 20 days of the session left. It seems to me that the 
time has about arrived when we ought to take action on these 
bills one way or the other, and that the only way to do that is 
to hold night sessions regularly until they are disposed of. So 
far as I am concerned, I think the Senate ought to start in 
regularly with night sessions in order to dispose of those bills 
one way or the other. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, a few days ago when we se- 
cured unanimous consent for a night session on Monday night 
for the consideration of unobjected bills, and then for the con- 
sideration of the calendar under Rule VIII, I gave notice that 
I would ask for night sessions later on so that we might dispose 
of measures on the calendar, and it is the intention to have 
agreements made, as far as possible, that will enable us to 
dispose of as many of the important bills on the calendar as 
possible, 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session, the doors were reopened, and the Senate 
(at 4 o’clock and 55 minutes p. m.), under the order previously 
entered, took a recess until Monday, February 7, 1927, at 12 
o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate February 5, 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 
To be vice consuls of career 


Roy E. B. Bower, _ Bertram Galbraith. 
Joseph L. Brent. Carlos C. Hall. 
John E. Carr, Gerald Keith. 


Andrew G. Lynch. H. Charles Spruks. 
John S. Mosher. W. Quincy Stanton. 
Kennett F. Potter. David A. Turnure, 


Walter H. Ritsher. 
To be secretary 
Howard Bucknell, jr. 
To be Foreign Service officers, unclassified 


Roy E. B. Bower. John S. Mosher. 
Joseph L. Brent. Kennett F. Potter. 
John E. Carr. Walter H. Ritsher. 
Bertram Galbraith. H. Charles Spruks. 
Carlos C. Hall. W. Quincy Stanton. 
Gerald Keith. David A. Turnure. 


Andrew G. Lynch. 
REGISTER OF THE LAND OFFICE 
George Clarence Dillavou to be register of land 
Lander, Wyo. > 
UNITED STATES Coast GUARD 
To be commanders 


Raymond L. Jack. 
John J. Hutson. 


POSTMASTERS 
ARIZONA 


Lee L. Scott, Ajo. 
Orvil L. Larson, Thatcher. 


CALIFORNIA 
Alfred A. True, Barstow. 
John L. Ross, Beverly Hills. 
James R. Willoughby, Corcoran. 
Gertrude B. Leavens, Roscoe. 
DELA W ARE 
Elijah W. Short, Cannon. 
GEORGIA 
Pleasant N. Little, Madison. 
INDIANA 
Thomas C. Dodd, Gosport. 
William E. Davisson, Petersburg. 
LOUISIANA 
Pierre O. Broussard, Abbeville. 
James M. Cook, Oakdale. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
John G. Faxon, Fitchburg. 
MISSOURI 
Jesse E. Fette, Alma. 
MONTANA 
Claude C. Mills, Big Sandy. 
Mathew H. Casey, Kremlin. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
William H. Parker, Carrboro. 
Ruley G. Wallace, Carthage. 
Bertha I. Hauser, East Bend. 
Walling D. Vreeland, Fort Bragg. 
Jasper R. Guthrie, Graham. 
John W. Kelly, Jonesboro. : 
Montgomery T. Speir, Winterville. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
William A, Kessler, Homestead. 
Frank H. Cratsley, Imperial. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
William O. Johnson, Faulkton. 
Oscar W. Geranen, Lake Norden. 


John H. Deuschle, Ravinia. 
Harry C. Sherin, South Shore. 


UTAH 
Alfred L. Hanks, Tooele. 
VERMONT 
James E. Kidder, Derby. 
WASHINGTON 
Stanley J. Slade, Bridgeport. 


Lillian R. Menkee, Hunters. 
Elmer M. Armstrong, Washougal. 


WISCONSIN 


Albert Liebl, Luxemburg. 
Louis J, Bettinger, Plain. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
SATURDAY, February 5, 1927 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and was called to order 
-by the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Thou who art from everlasting to everlasting, hear us as 
we humbly pray. May we be conscious of Thy sublime goodness 
and of that great love which wraps a world in its embrace. 
Oh, may our hearts go out in eager admiration of Him who 
bade us to love mercy, deal justly, and to walk humbly with 
our God, the Father of us all. May we never allow indiffer- ; 
ence or pleasure to dim and deaden our loyalty to His truth. 
Every life has its burden and every heart has its prayer. Read 
ours and do what is best for us, and finally bring them to a 
beautiful fruition. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed Senate bill of the follow- 
ing title, in which the concurrence of the House is requested: 

S. 5402. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide more effectively for the national defense by increasing the 
efficiency of the Air Corps of the Army of the United States, and 
for other purposes,” approved July 2, 1926. 

The message also announced that the Senate has passed with 
amendments House bills of the following titles, in which the 
concurrence of the House is requested: 

H. R. 11768. An act to regulate the importation of milk and 
cream into the United States for the purpose of promoting the 
saad industry of the United States and protecting the public 

ealth ; 

H. R. 15649. An act to provide for the eradication or control 
of the European corn borer; and 

H. R. 16576. An act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State and Justice and for the judiciary, and for the 
Departments of Commerce and Labor, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1928, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that that committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled House bills of the following titles, when the Speaker 
signed the same: 

H. R. 4502. An act declaring pistols, revolvers, and other fire- 
arms capable of being concealed on the person nonmailable and 
providing penalty ; and 

H. R. 7776. An act for the reimbursement of Emma E. L. 
Pulliam. x 

HOUSE BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that this day they presented to the President of the 
United States, for his approval, the following bills: 

H. R. 12952. An act to authorize the village of Decatur, in 
the State of Nebraska, to construct a bridge across the Missouri 
River between the States of Nebraska and Iowa; 

H. R. 4502. An act declaring pistols, revolvers, and other fire- 
arms capable of being concealed on the person nonmailable, 
and providing penalty; and 

H. R.7776. An act for the reimbursement of Emma B. IL. 
Pulliam. 

SENATE BILL REFERRED 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, the following Senate bill was 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as indicated below : 

S. 5402. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to provide 
more effectively for the national defense by increasing the 
efficiency of Air Corps of the Army of the United States, and for 
other purposes,” approved July 2, 1926; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

STATEMENT OF HON. CORDELL HULL, OF TENNESSEE 


Mr. HILL of Alabama rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Alabama rise? 

Mr. HILL of Alabama. To ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the ReEcorp by printing therein a statement 
made by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. HULL] on Govern- 
ment expenditures, taxes, and debts. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Rrecorp by printing 
a statement of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. HULL] on 
Government expenditures, taxes, and debts. Is there objection? | 

The was no objection. 
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Mr. HILL of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Record, I include the following: 


GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES, TAXES, AND DEBT 


Mr. HULL. The American people are certainly entitled to know the 
unvarnished and unmistakable facts about the course and status of Fed- 
eral taxes, debt, and expenditures as developed during recent years to the 
present stage. Certain wholly misleading inferences can easily be drawn 
from the figures presented in the speeches of President Coolidge and Di- 
rector of the Budget, General Lord, on the evening of January 29. For 
example, President Coolidge stated that “six years ago the costs of the 
Government were over $5,500,000,000 * * * and we have reduced the 

| costs of the Government nearly $2,000,000,000, so that they now stand 
somewhat over $3,500,000,000.” The clear inference from this partial 
statement is that the Harding and Coolidge administrations have been 
annually reducing the level of expenditures at the rate of $333,000,000 
each year. The whole truth is that the expenditures of the Government 
have been actually increasing since 1924. Omitting public debt and 
Post Office items, the expenditures were $3,048,677,000 for 1924; they 
were greater for 1925 and still greater for 1926, while for 1927 they 
will be not less than $3,077,000,000. What has happened and nearly 
all that has happened was that for the single year 1922 the reduction 
of the Army and Navy to a peace basis and the discontinuance of appro- 
priations for the railroads and a portion of those of the Shipping Board 
permitted a permanent reduction of the level of expenditures in the 
amount of near $1,750,000,000, so that the total appropriations for 
1922, omitting public debt and Post Office items, were $3,372, 607,000. 
If we take the expenditures for the five years, 1922—1926, inclusive, the 
total reductions have been only $275, 000,000, or an average of 
$55,000,000 a year. This is a vastly different picture of reductions 
from that presented by the President. 

To leave no room for controversy, the following are the total annual 
expenditures of the Federal Government for the years mentioned, 
excluding debt and post-office Poe ee and taking the Treasury 
estimates for 1927 and 1928: 


Fiscal year: 

1982 -—~—~- mann nnnnn nn nnn nn nnn nn nanan nnn n $3, 372, 607, 000 

se Ses te le ee re a ee at 3, 94, 627, 000 
1924 Spice oe ce oe ne Cae A IOS ER a 3, 048, 677, 000 
1920 42 eae awe tee cce eee eae ee 8, 063, 125, 000 
ES 15 es ta el PS EI a eR 3, 097, 611, 000 
oe re ee ee ee la ke 3. OTT, 545, 000 
a a a ct in he et ay E 3, 008; 891, 000 


President Coolidge further states :°“'The total taxes have been re- 
duced about $1,500,000,000—this is a saving of $5,000,000 for each 
working day.’’ The inference is that the Federal tax burden of the 
American people has actually been reduced by $1,500,000,000. This is 
in no sense what has happened. The tax receipts of the Federal Gov- 
ernment for 1922 were $3,569,696,000, while for 1926 they were 
$3,417,369,000, or a reduction of the total burden of $152,000,000, in 
contrast with the implications of President Coolidge’s figures of 
$1,500,000,000, President Coolidge would have been far more accurate 
had he stated that tax rates have been reduced as the income mainly 
of certain corporations have increased, so that the total tax burden 
since 1922 has been kept virtually at the same level. The actual 
amount of customs and internal revenue receipts of the Treasury for 
the years 1922 to 1928, taking the Treasury estimates for 19°7 and 
1928, are as follows: 


Tax TO : 


1922 ome awe Geode tebanawtes mesa A ` $3, 569, 696, 000 
i Eon ei eas eee ee este ee S E 3, 186, 401, 000 
DO 2h eco Wee ean cheese cacw eso 3, 340, 792, 000 
DOLD is wie aia ate ae eae us ee 3, 136, 737, 000 
LO 20. G eee eee aU , 417, 369, 000 
OO 28 ee ee ee 8 a tee 3, 427, 485, 000 
OS secret ee ee eee ee 3, 260, 785, 000 


General Lord, speaking with the President on the evening of January 
29, said: “ The World War debt on August 31, 1919, reached its most 
portentous proportions—$26,596,701,000. December 31 last it had 
dropped—not dropped, but brought down—to $19,074,665,000, a reduc- 
tion in seven years of $7,522,000,000.” The public is naturally left 
to infer that the Harding and Coolidge administrations are entitled to 
most or all of the credit for this seven and one-half billion dollars 
debt reduction. The literal truth is that this war debt had “ dropped ” 
to $24,051,000,000, or $2,545,000,000, on February 28, 1921, under the 
Wilson administration. It is equally true that the Wilson adminis- 
tration turned over to the Harding and Coolidge administrations realiz- 
able cash assets aggregating over $2,250,000,000, including back taxes, 
surplus property, assets of War Finance Corporation, Railroad Admin- 
istration, and interest and principal on foreign debts. Fully this 
amount has been collected and applied to the debt. In other words, 
the Wilson administration supplied the money or its equivalent for the 
payment of more than $4,800,000,000 on the war debt of the Federal 
Government, while the Harding and Coolidge administrations, to De- 
cember 81 last, raised the money and paid less than $2,750,000,000 on 
the debt. 

| Summing up the true situation, the uncontroverted facts are that 
Federal expenditures were only reduced $275,000,000 from and includ- 
i ing 1922 to 1926; the burden of Federal taxes have only been reduced 
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$152,000,000 for the same five-ycar period, and both the Harding and 
Coolidge administrations have only reduced the public debt from money 
they raised in the sum of $2,750,000,000. I would not deny these ad- 
ministrations full credit for what they have actually accomplished in 
each of these three lines, but it is due the American people that the 
true facts should be known. I challenge contradiction of the figures 
cited. 


DESIGNATION OF SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE ON SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 6 


The SPEAKER. The Chair designates the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. BRITTEN] to preside to-morrow at the services in 
memory of the late Representative CHARLES E. FULLER. 


TAX ON PASSAGE TICKETS 


Mr. BACHARACH. Mr. Speaker, I call up privileged bill 
H. R. 16775. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey calls up 
a privileged bill, H. R. 16775, which the Clerk will report by 
title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 16775) to limit the application of the internal-revenue 
tax upon passage tickets. 


Mr. BACHARACH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be considered in the House as in Committee of 
the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey asks 
unanimous consent that the bill be considered in the House 
as in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

Mr. EDWARDS. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
what is this bill? 

Mr, BACHARACH. This is a bill dispensing with the inter- 
nal-revenue tax upon passage tickets. 

Mr. XDWARDS. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey asks 
unanimous consent that the bill be considered in the House as 
in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That under regulations prescribed by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the provisions of Title VIII of the revenue act of 1926 
imposing a tax on passage tickets shall not apply to any round-trip 
passage ticket issued to any individual if— 

(1) Such individual is certified, by such national officer or officers 
of the American Legion and in such form and manner as the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue may be regulations prescribed, as authorized 
to participate in the 1927 National Convention of the American Legion 
or of the American Legion Auxiliary, to be held at Paris, France; and 

(2) The eastbound portion of the passage covered by the ticket is 
upon a vessel certified, by such national officer or officers of the Ameri- 
can Legion and in such form and manner as the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue may by regulations prescribe, as having been desig- 
nated by the American Legion France Convention Committee as an 
official ship, and such vessel is scheduled to sail on or after June 1, 
1927, and not later than September 15, 1927. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will correct 
the last word on line 10, changing the word “be” to the word 
“by.” Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, 

On motion of Mr. BACHARACH, a motion to reconsider the 
vote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. HOWARD rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Nebraska rise? 

Mr. HOWARD. For the purpose of offering a resolution and 
asking unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska offers a 
resolution and asks unanimous consent for its immediate 
consideration. 

Mr. BEGG. May I inquire if this is a personal-privilege 
resolution? 

The SPEAKER. No. 

Mr. BEGG. Then I make the point of order that that is not 
the regular order of business. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

Mr. HOWARD. I would like to have the resolution read. 
Then I will not say anything more if the gentleman objects. 

Mr. BEGG. I call for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from .Ohio objects. 
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ERADICATION OF THE CORN BORER 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimoys consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 15649, with a 
Senate amendment, and agree to the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 
15649, with a Senate amendment, and agree to the Senate 
amendment. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 15649) to provide for the eradication or control of the 
European corn borer. 


The SPEAKER. 
ment. 

The Senate amendment was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Senate 
amendment. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 


ISSUE OF BONDS BY THE TOWN OF FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 11843, with a Sen- 
ate amendment, and agree to the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to take from tne Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 11843, 
with a Senate amendment, and agree to the Senate amendment. 

Mr. DOWELL. I ask that the Senate amendment be read. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title, with 
the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 11843) to authorize the incorporated town of Fair- 
banks, Alaska, to issue bonds for the purchasing, construction, and 
maintenance of an electric light and power plant, telephone system, 
pumping station, and repairs to the water frent, and for other purposes. 


The Senate amendment was read. 

Mr. RANKIN. I would ask whether or not the Delegate from 
Alaska [Mr. SUTHERLAND], who introduced this bill, was con- 
sulted with reference to this amendment? 

Mr. DOWELL. He has seen it and accepts it. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the Senate 
amendment. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to, 


ISSUE OF BONDS BY THE TOWN OF WRANGELL, ALASKA 


Mr, DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 10900, with a Sen- 
ate amendment, and agree to the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 10900, 
with a Senate amendment, and agree to the Senate amendment. 
The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 10900) to authorize the incorporated town of Wrangell, 
Alaska, to issue bonds in any sum not exceeding $30,000 for the purpose 
of improving the town’s waterworks system. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate amend- 
ment, 

The Senate amendment was read. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask whether this bill takes any money out of 
the United States Treasury? 

Mr. DOWELL. It does not. It is merely an authorization 
for this city to issue bonds for the purpose of purchasing its 
water supply. 

Mr. RANKIN. And this amendment is also agreeable to the 
Delegate from Alaska, is it? 

Mr. DOWELL. It is; yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was agreed to. 


LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr, DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
16863) making appropriations for the legislative branch of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for 
other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 


The Clerk will report the Senate amend- 
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tion of the bill H. R. 16863, the legislative appropriation bill, 
with Mr. TINcCHER in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 45 
minutes, and I ask unanimous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks in the RECORD. 
Ts there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. In a recent editorial in the Wash- 
ington Post comment was made with reference to a paragraph 
in my statement on the floor of the House on farm relief legis- 
lation under date of January 15. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland makes the 
point of order that there ds no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. 
order. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. In a recent editorial in the Wash- 
ington Post comment was made with reference to a paragraph 
in my statement on the floor of the House on farm relief legis- 
lation under date of January 15. This statement with reference 
to the development of a surplus of foodstuffs in Ohio and other 
Western States and the failure of the Eastern States to indorse 
in the beginning the protective-tariff policy for the protection 
` of manufacturing industries. The editor of the Post implies 
that I did not tell the whole story. This may be true, in view 
of the fact that had I told the whole story my position would 
have been twice as strong, as suggested in my previous state- 
ment, and the position of the editor with reference to tariff 
sentiment absolutely disproven. I do not think it is anything 
exceptional to disprove the accuracy of Washington Post edi- 
torials. [Applause.] 

The Post editorial suggests that the tariff of 1824 was not 
sufficiently protective for the manufacturing interests of Massa- 
chusetts. The entire debate in the tariff discussion leading up 
to the passage of the tariff act of 1824 proves the contrary. 

In the final vote on the passage of the tariff act of 1824, the 
principal advocate thereof being Henry Clay, of Kentucky, the 
sentiment expressed by the votes of the various States with 
reference thereto is shown in Taussig’s Tariff History of the 
United States, on page 70: 


The stronghold of the protective movement was in the Middle and 
Western States of those days—in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and Kentucky. 


In those days the New England States came down to the 
Iiudson River. They were the States east of that line. 

They were the great agricultural States; they felt most keenly the 
loss of the foreign market of the enrly years of the century and were 
appealed to most directly by the cry for a home market. At the same 
time they had been most deeply involved in the inflation of the years 
1816-1819 and were in that condition of general distress and confusion 
which leads people to look for some panacea. The idea of protection as 
a cure for their troubles had obtained a strong hold on their minds. 


The same author on page 71 states: 


In New England there was a strong opposition to many of these de 
mands. The business community of New England was still made up 
mainly of importers, dealers in foreign goods, shipping merchants, and 
vessel owners, who naturally looked with aversion at measures that 
tended to lessen the volume of foreign trade. 


Oun page 72: 


In 1824 Massachusetts was still disinclined to adopt the protective 
system, and it was not until the end of the decade that she came 
squarely in line with the agricultural States on that subject. 


In looking up the roll call on the passage of the tariff act of 
1824 you will find Massachusetts divided, Connecticut divided ; 
that the votes for the bill came largely from New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, New Jersey, and Kentucky; and that votes 
against came from Virginia, North Carolina, and Maryland. In 
the annals of Congress, with reference to the tariff act of 1824, 
there is also found resolutions remonstrating against the tariff 
bill from the chamber of commerce of the city of Boston, Mass., 
New Haven, Conn., New York City, and Philadelphia, and many 
other civic organizations, and then the editor of the Post says 
that the schedules for 1924 were not sufficiently protective to 
satisfy the New England demands. Nothing could be further 
from the fact with reference to tariff history. 

After the passage of the tariff act of 1824 and the inaugura- 
tion of the American protective system Henry Clay became a 
candidate for the Presidency and was opposed by Adams, Jack- 


Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of 
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son, and Crawford. The election resulted in no choice. Ohio 
did not help nominate Adams, but Ohio in the House of Repre- 
sentatives with the votes from Kentucky controlled by Clay did 
assist in making Adams the choice of the House of Representa- 
tives, and this resulted in the charges that the election had been 
bought with the promise that Adams be sclected President and 
that Henry Clay be made Secretary of State. This cry of bar- 
gaining and corruption was carried through the campaign of 
1828 and resulted in the election of Jackson. Between 1824 and 
1828 textiles were rapidly extending in the New England States, 
and it was the woolen schedule in the 1827 act that forced 
Massachusetts into line for this bill and caused some of the 
Western States to vote against the same. It was a conflict be- 
tween the wool producers and the wool manufacturers. The 
result of the tariff fight of 1827 resulted in a renewal of the 
fight in 1828, and we now find that the New England States are 
holding mass meetings and memoralizing Congress to increase 
the woolen schedules, and behind the woolen schedules we find 
the vote of the Massachusetts delegation in the year 1827, it 
being the first time that Massachusetts had ever lined up in 
support of a tariff measure. Tariff agitation started in 1816. 
and again I say it took 10 long years to cram down the throats 
of the New Englanders the theory that a protective tariff would 
help the people of that section. 

I have made these few remarks for the purpose of showing 
to the House that I was not in error in making my original 
statement in reference to the protective-tariff system of this 
country. 

Now I want to talk with reference to the sentiment in New 
England to-day and I want to show you what I have found 
that sentiment to be after having spoken twice in the State of 
Massachusetts just recently. 

The present sentiment in the New England States against 
farm relief legislation is largely due to the fact that in New 
England they buy dairy feeds and are therefore fearful of the 
increase in the cost of feeds in the dairy business. In my 
judgment this apprehension is unfounded. First, the price of 
dairy feeds according to all statistics fluctuates with the price 
of dairy products and not with the price of grains. During the 
past few years, when the price of grains has fluctuated up ond 
down by reason of ruinous margins, the price of dairy feeds 
has steadily followed the price of dairy commodities. Therefore, 
the dairyman of the New England States ought to realize that 
in purchasing his feed he is paying “ what the traffic will bear” 
rather than the cost of the grains in the feed; second, the con- 
tinuous depression in the price of grains, particularly feed 
grains, is gradually driving the mid-western States into the 
dairy business. 

There is now being delivered into Springfield, Mass., fresh 
cream and milk, from the State of Wisconsin, in carload lots. 
It would be better for the dairyman of the New England States 
to permit a reasonable increase in the cost of grains, particu- 
larly a stabilized price, rather than to be compelled in the fu- 
ture to face the competition of the mid-western States in the 
dairy business. Under the present system he has no way by 
which he can avoid such competition. 

By reason of our present transportation system we car trans- 
port fresh milk and fresh cream long distances, and for that 
reason Massachusetts and the New England States are put in 
direct competition with the dairy-producing States of the Mid- 
dle West. 

Yesterday the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. NewrTon] at- 
tempted to leave the impression here that we could go on 
increasing the amount of dairy products in this country indefi- 
nitely and we would never have a surplus of dairy commodities. 
But such is not the case. Missouri is increasing her dairy 
products every year; Iowa is increasing her dairy products 
every year; and all of the States of the Middle West are 
gradually increasing their dairy products, so that last year we 
found the country getting up to the maximum and we found 
an increase in the tariff necessary from 8 to 12 cents per 
pound on butter in order to protect the dairy interests of this 
country. I say that the man who thinks you can diversify into 
the dairy business in the Middle West and thus save the pres- 
ent farm problem is wrong, because as soon as you increase 
those products and get a surplus in dairy commodities you 
have harder commodities to handle than grain, pork products, 
or any of the various commodities covered in this bill. 

I now want to get down a little nearer to the present-day 
phase of this problem, but before proceeding further I think I 
ought to make reference to an article that appeared in a famous 
New England farm journal whose advice, I presume, the New 
England farmers are supposed to take. The Hon. Davin I. 
WALSH, a Senator from the State of Massachusetts, put in the 
Recorp a few days since an editorial as to what this famous 
bill would do with reference to the New England farmer. This 
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is found in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of January 28 last, at 
page 2429. 
The first statement is— 


Tax every pound of wheat, corn, rice, cotton, and pork produced in 
the United States any amount the bureau fixes. 


What a ridiculous statement—any amount the bureau sees fit 
to fix. I presume, carrying out this logic, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission could absolutely. fix railroad rates at any 
amount they wanted to fix. Why, of course, you know that 
they are barred and limited as to just what they can levy the 
equalization fee for; as to just what the purpose of the equali- 
zation fee is for; as to just what scope they can use the 
equalization fee for; and the editor of the New England Home- 
stead made that statement for no other purpose than to preju- 
dice the people of his section of the country with the thought 
that we are trying to put over something that is far-reaching 
and unreasonable and unwarranted. 

Now, what is his second item? 


The tax to be inescapable and to be included in the price paid by 
each consumer of these products. 


Well, the equalization fee is going to be inescapable and 
should be, because every man ought to pay his pro rata share, 
but there is absolutely no mar on the floor of this House who 
has ever been able to make the statement and prove it that 
an increase in cost to the consumer followed an increase in the 
cost of the raw products of that commodity. 

Mr. ELLIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I am not going to yield. I am 
going to go through with this statement, and then if I have any 
time left I will make some more statements, and probably will 
not yield then. [Laughter.] 

In other words, we find that they are now advertising that 
this will increase the cost of a loaf of bread from 2 cents to 
4 cents. I would like to have any man go back through the 
statistics and show us that when they reduced the price of 
wheat out in the Northwest and in the Southwest they ever 
reduced the price of bread one single, solitary cent. The price 
of pork chops did not follow the price of livestock out in the 
Middle West during the deflation days. It is absolutely unwar- 
ranted to make any such assertion as is made in this New 
England Homestead. 


3. Prices of these products also are to be dictated by the bureaucrats, 
since through their taxing power and control over the revenues from 
such taxation plus their control of $250,000,000 given to these dictators 
by Congress to thus “ stabilize ” prices the bureau controls the rate at | 
which supply may be marketed. 


Now, as a matter of fact, the bureau does not fix the rate. 
As a matter of fact, the agency which is composed of the co- 
operatives under the organization fixes the price and fixes the | 
rate. This is absolutely a misstatement that can not be justified | 
by the terms of the bill. 


4. Any surplus of these crops not sold at the dictated prices may be 
dumped upon foreign markets for what it will fetch. 


Dumped upon foreign markets? Under the McNary-Haugen 
bill the surplus will be marketed more orderly than it is mar- | 
keted at the present time. Why? Because under the present | 
situation speculators and foreign exporters handle these com- | 
modities solely for their own financial benefit, while under the ! 
proposed bill the board that is to be appointed under the bill | 
would be bound, if you please, to market the commodity at the ! 
very best available terms, which would mean gradually feeding 
it into the foreign market on a business basis; and this New 
England editor is not justified in saying we are going to dump 
anything anywhere under any conditions. 


6. The ostensible purpose is to force domestic consumers to pay 50 
per cent more for flour— 


And so forth. 

I do not know how easy it is to deceive the people of New 
England. I do not know how many of them are going to 
Swallow any such statement as the one put in this farm paper. 
I do not know whether this farm paper in New England has 
the same reputation among consumers up there that the Wash- 
ington Post has here in Washington, but I do know that there 
is practically nothing in this editorial that you would be justi- 
fied in believing, because it does not follow the terms of the 
bill at all. There is not a single, solitary conclusion found in 
this article that is justified under the terms of the bill. 

I am now coming to a matter that is Just a little more far- 
reaching. The gentleman from Georgia has introduced what 
is known as the Crisp bill. The gentleman said he had a co- 
partner, and after reading his bill very carefully, and after 
reading the minority report prepared by the gentleman from 
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New Jersey, I am thoroughly convinced that the gentleman 
ought to have said that the gentleman from New Jersey is 
his side partner in this whole operation. 

I notice that in his first bill he used the expression “a world 
surplus,” and then after bothering with that a little while 
the gentleman came in and amended his bill and took out the 
words “surplus above or beyond world requirements.” 

The Crisp bill, as amended, is still a world surplus bill, and 
the whole machinery is set up with reference to world sur- 
pluses, and for 111 years, ever sinee the tariff act of 1816, we 
have had protected industry in this country, and we have 
gloated, if you please, that we were maintaining a scale of 
wages and a scale of living in this country above the standard 
of living and the scale of wages in the old countries. 

We had a domestic price under the protective tariff system, 
and for 111 years the system has been carried along, and all 
of that time the producers of the world’s cotton and food 


.products have been dealing in world markets. Never before 


in the history of this country—and I measure my words well— 
has anybody had the courage to come in and say to the farmers 
of this country, “From now on you are to operate under the 
world conditions and we are going to operate under protective 
domestic conditions.” Never before has it been suggested that 
our farm price of raw commodities shall be fixed on a world 
basis, and fixed by a national act of Congress. I want to say 
to you that if New England wants to take the Crisp bill and 
vote for it as a substitute for the McNary-Haugen bill, New 
England is going to be put into the hands of men who want 
to revise the tariff downward, the best argument they ever had 
for such revision. 

Now, if we adopt the world’s surplus for the farmer, we will 
have to adopt it for all the industry and go on a similar basis. 


-Under these conditions I contend that men that vote for the 


substitution of the Crisp bill for the McNary-Haugen bill are 
voting to make our agriculture subservient to world prices 
from now on, because the world’s surplus, the werld price, 
dominates the whole machinery under the Crisp bill. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. No; I have refused to yield 
several times, and I can not yield to the gentleman. : 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I yielded several times yester- 
day to proponents of the Haugen bill. s 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Yes; and I yielded the gentleman 
the time. 

Mr. Chairman I refuse to yield. 

I will give the gentleman from Minnesota au opportunity a 
little later after I have paid my compliments to the statement 
of the gentleman from Minnesota. I may consider yielding a 
minute or two to see if he has anything to sa, for himself. 

Now, following out the proposition I have presented to you 
here, I find the farm organizations in their report that was 
attached to my statement of January 15 made this finding: 


Crisp bill boldly stands on the proposition that the world prices shall 
rule the American market. 


That is the thing that we have been trying to get away from 
in this country during our entire existence. 

The farmers of this country only survive because they had 
increase in land values, fertile soil, in the early days, and gen- 
eral conditions favorable to them, but now they come in “under 
the Crisp bill and say that legislatively we will tie you up to 
the world market from now on. 


OVERPRODUCTION 


I was very much interested in the statement of the gentleman 
from Georgia on overproduction. 

I was very much interested in his definition of a surplus, and 
after he got through with his definition of “ surplus” it was just 
as clear in my mind as mud. As a matter of fact he failed to 
define surplus, and now he has left a ehaotic condition in his 
bill. We do not know what a surplus is, and I presume it 
would take 25 years to find out what it means. 

Then he comes down to the question of overproduction. I 
do not know whether he is a disciple of Ed Meridith or not. 
Meredith has the view that if you fix the price you fix the 
production. That is absolutely untrue. The price does not con- 
trol the production. That is the reason why the Meredith 
claims have never been found practicable, and now we come 
down to where the gentleman from Georgia says if you limit 
the acreage you will fix the production. He says if you increase 
the acreage from one year to another, you are not to have 
the benefit of this legislation. What does that mean? Iowa 
acreage in her corn runs along 10,000,000 acres per year, vary- 
ing hardly 10,000 to 25,000 or 50,000 acres a year. We find that 
our produetion increases and decreases from 300,000,000 to 500,- 
000,000 bushels, depending entirely upon the crop, and when it 
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comes to the matter of surplus in corn, the Iowa farmer usually 
has mighty little to do with it. Acts of providence do it, a 
favorable season or an unfavorable season, favorable conditions 
or unfavorable conditions, lack of rain or plenty of rain to ma- 
ture the crop, and now the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] 
comes along and says, “ Oh, if you have an increase in acreage, 
you can not have the benefits of this legislation.” 

Mr. Chairman, acreage is not a certain or accurate yardstick 
by which you can measure production. Production varies some- 
times 40 per cent, sometimes 50 per cent, sometimes 60 per 
cent on exactly the same acreage. Kentucky raises on the 
whole about 3,000,000 acres of corn. Her yield is low. Iowa 
as a rule raises about 10,000,000 acres of corn, and yet if Ken- 
tucky had a poor year in tobacco and the next year those peo- 
ple down there would increase their acreage of corn 500,000 
acres, then this board, under the machinery set up in the Crisp 
bill, would go out to Iowa and say, “ Well, you fellows are not 
to blame for it, but the law says that if the acreage is increased 
you can not have the benefits of the bill.” As a matter of fact, 
that part of the legislation can not be supported. 

Next, I wonder if the board under the Crisp bill would be any 
wiser than the board under the Haugen bill. The funny part 
of this thing is the fact that it seems, according to the minority 
report of the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Fort], and ac- 
cording to the statement on the floor made by the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Crisp], that the board under the Crisp bill 
will be all wise, and it will be well informed, whereas the 
board under the Haugen bill will be absolutely bent on ruining 
the whole machinery. There is absolutely no reason for assum- 
ing that the board under one bill will be a bit better or wiser 
or composed of better business men than the board under the 
other bill. Therefore, I do not think they should try to make 
angels out of one board and spendthrifts out of the other. 

I shall insert here a statement on overproduction. I quote from 
the statement of the gentleman from Ohio. Decrease in prices 
has no tendency to materially decrease the acreage in some com- 
modities. The matter of acreage depends largely upon condi- 
tions outside of the price regulations. Take a good farmer. 
If he is getting a dollar for his corn and he finds that he needs 
only a certain amount to carry him along on his farm, he is 
very apt to put the other acreage in grass, where he does not 
have to work so hard or hire a man, and in that way he will 
not have an overproduction, because he wants largely to sum 
up the returns on his farm, and he fixes his effort according 
to what his returns will be. The following statement on over- 
production I think is quite convincing: 


Those who fear that profitable farming will be followed by disastrous 
overproduction overlook or disregard the following facts and common- 
sense reasoning : 

1. The overproduction argument against surplus-control legislation 
is based on the theory that high prices bring increased acreage and 
low prices result in decreased acreage. Then it should follow that 
stable prices will mean stable acreage. 

2. It is obviously inconsistent, not to say insincere, for those who 
advocate cooperative marketing and voluntary limitation of production 
by farmers to oppose surplus-control legislation on the ground that it 
will cause overproduction. The effect of profitable prices on production 
will be the same whether they are the result of cooperative marketing, 
voluntavy reduction, or surplus-control legislation. 

If these objectors would be consistent, they should oppose cooper- 
ative marketing and voluntary restriction of production for the same 
reasons they urge against surplus-control legislation, namely, disastrous 
overproduction resulting from profitable prices. 

3. Our farm acreage and production alike are falling steadily behind 
per capita of our population. 

This decline will not be checked until farm prices increase so greatly 
and for a sufficient period of time to make farming so attractive that it 
will draw capital away from other forms of productive investment. 

4. With a large class of farmers, low prices are as potent as high 
prices in increasing acreage. With taxes, mortgage debts, interest, 
and living costs fixed, this class of farmers increase acreage of cash 
crops to the limit when prices are low as the only available means of 
paying their obligations. Gov. Frank O. Lowden, himself a farmer, 
in discussing this point in a recent speech, said: 

“If the farmer’s taxes and interest and the bare necessaries of life 
for himself and his family require a cash outlay of $2,000, and prices 
are low, he must push his acreage in cash crops to the limit, with the 
hope of securing the $2,000 which stands between him and bankruptcy. 
Acting as an individual, he can not do otherwise. The more desperate, 
therefore, the financial situation of the farmer is, the more is he inclined 
to maximum production until he reaches the very end of his resources.” 

5. Prosperity will no more tempt the farmer to overwork than 
short hours and good wages have tempted union labor to overwork. 

Time and a half and double time for overtime and holiday work 
has not led labor to abandon the eight-hour work day. Instead, the 
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well-paid laborer has employed his free time in recreation and self- 
improvement. 

In like manner, when farmers are prosperous, they will give more 
time to recreation and self-improvement, to fixing up their homes, 
and making them more attractive, rather than to putting in a few more 
acres of cash crops to pay taxes and debts. 

So much for reason and common-sense theory. Let us examine the 
officially recorded facts concerning price and acreage of wheat and 
see if it supports the assertion that price alone controls acreage and 
that profitable prices will bring serious overproduction. 

During the decade 1880-1889 the December farm price of wheat 
averaged 83.4 cents per bushel, and the acreage during the last year 
of the decade (1889) was 33,580,000 acres. During the following 
decade 1890-1899, the December farm price of wheat averaged 65.1 
cents per bushel, or 22 per cent lower. Following the “ overproduc- 
tion ” theory, one would expect to see the acreage of wheat fall off corre- 
spondingly, but the reverse was truc. The wheat acreage during the 
last year of the decade (1899) was 52,589,000, an increase of 57 
per cent over the acreage of 10 years before, when the price was 
higher. Through the following decade (1900-1909) the December 1 
farm price of wheat averaged 76.7 cents per bushel, an increase of 18 
per cent above the average price of the preceding decade; but the 
acreage, instead of showing an increase, decreased to 44,262,000 in 
the last year of the decade (1909), a drop of 15 per cent. 

During the five years—1910-1914the average weighted price of 
wheat dropped from $1.01 in the season of 1909-10 to $0.793; In the 
season of 1913-14 a decline of 21.4 cents per bushel; but the acreage 
went the other way, and increased from 45,681,000 in 1909 to 
53,541,000 in 1918, an increase of 8,860,000 acres. 

The foregoing figures are taken from Statistical Bulletin No. 12, 
“Wheat and rye statistics,” published by the United States Department 
of Agriculture, January, 1926, and the December, 1925, monthly supple- 
ment of Crops and Markets issued by the same department. 

The lesson of these figures is that influences other than price affect 
the acreage of crops, as for illustration, the appeal to the patriotism 
of farmers to increase production of food crops during the war 
years. 

But acreage alone does not determine volume of production. Weather, 
insect pests, and plant diseases may reduce the acre yield and result 
in a given acreage producing a larger crop in one year than a larger 
acreage will produce in another year. Very good evidence on that 
point was presented by Mr. BRAND of Ohio during the debate on the 
Haugen bill in the first session of the Sixty-ninth Congress, Mr. 
BRAND heard Mr. Fort’s speech and decided the only real point made in 
it was that, since farmers are now producing a surplus at a loss, there- 
fore they would swamp us in wheat if the price were advanced. Mr. 
BRAND said: 

“ Now, I want you to listen carefully, because this is basic and funda- 
mental in this debate; from 1913 to 1915, inclusive, we produced on 
an average in the United States 893,399,000 bushels of wheat per year 
for the three years. We got for it 90.1 cents a bushel, Now, in the 
next five years—those were the war years, 1916, 1917, 1918, 1919, and 
1920—tthe next five years we produced in those years at thea price of 
$1.84, or an average of twice what it was in the tlfree years previous. 
What did we produce? We produced 799,083,000 bushels a year, or 
nearly 100,000,000 bushels a year less than we produced at half the 
price. * * * Now, after 1920 the price went down. What happened 
to the yield? According to Mr. Fort, the yield would immediately go 
down. It would not be attractive to the farmer. In the five years 
following 1920 we produced 802,364,000 bushels a year, or 3,281,000 
bushels more each year than we produced during the era of war prices. 
We actually increased the yield when the price went down, and we 
actually decreased the yield when the price went up. 

‘ Gentlemen, that is the history in 13 years of wheat growing. 
Now, there is some psychology here that the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. FORT] does not understand. Let me talk to you people about 
labor. Twenty-five years ago labor was working 12 hours a day, from 
morning to night. Labor worked 12 hours a day, and then something 
happened 25 years ago, and we gave them more pay. They were offered 
more pay per hour. Did they work more hours and produce more? No. 
We all know that they reduced the hours that they worked to 10. 
Then we raised their wages again for some reason or other. What did 
they do? Did they work more? No. They reduced their hours ard 
asked Congress to reduce their hours to 8; and now they are thinking 
of going to 6. Now, what is the lesson of all this? Gentlemen, I say 
to you that when an average man can make a living and be comfortable 
he is willing to rest and take recreation and improve himself and his 
family.” 

The existence of a downward trend in agricultural production is 
unmistakably shown by the startling fact that the wheat acreage in 
the United States in 1925 was 389,000 acres less than it was in 1899, 
although the population during that period increased from 74,799,000 to 
115,378,000. 


A great deal was said, both in the remarks of the defender 
of the Crisp bill and in the minority report, about the relative 
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effect of the committee bill and this Crisp bill upon production. 
At the present moment I merely want to make this comment: 
The Haugen bill makes every grower who contributes to the 
production of a surplus responsible with other growers for 
taking care of it through the equalization fee. The Crisp bill 
would permanently relieve the growers of this responsibility 
and fasten it instead upon the Treasury of the United States. 

Which bill, I ask you fairly, is economic? Which is sound? 
The one which makes the industry responsible for its own 
stabilization or the one that makes the Treasury responsible 
for it? 

There is only one way for opponents of the committee bill 
to answer that question, and they have not hesitated to take it, 
even though by so doing they leave themselves in an inde- 
fensible position. They say “Oh, yes; but you are going to 
raise prices out of all reason with the Haugen bill. You are not 
going to have any sense in the way you operate under your plan, 
while under our plan we will have a wise board. It will not 
raise the farmers’ prices, but instead will fix prices so low that 
the farmers will have to quit producing under them.” 

I challenge as totally unsupportable the assertion that the 
board under the Crisp bill would be possessed of any better 
judgment or superior resources than the board provided in the 
bill recommended by the committee. I do assert that the pro- 
vision of drawing the operating funds under the Haugen bill 
from the industry benefited is infinitely preferable to drawing 
them from the Treasury as under the Crisp bill. 

And I want to say further that if the object of the Crisp bill 
is to fix prices of cotton so low that the southern farmers will 
have to quit growing it, then I See no reason why Congress 
should legislate to speed up the starvation process. 

Next we come to the matter of price fixing. Here we come 
again to some famous definitions in the Crisp bill, and the 
definition that we have this time is with reference to an effi- 
ciency producer. It is an amendment to the old bill, and is 
inserted in the new bill to define what the cost of production is. 
It is found on page 16 of the bill, paragraph (5). It is as 
follows: 


(5) The cost of production to efficient producers shall be estimated 
by excluding the costs of the highest cost producers whose production 
is not required to supply the amount needed for domestic consumption, 
together with the further amount represented by the average of the 
three previous years’ exports of the commodity or the products thereof. 


The most remarkable new feature in the second Crisp bill is 
paragraph 5 in section 19, which is the attempt to write into 
the bill a rule for the board to follow in dealing with the “ cost 
of production to the efficient producers.” The words “ attempt- 
ing to define” are used advisedly, because, while paragraph 
5 appears in the section devoted to definitions, it, in fact, does 
not constitute a definition of the term which is probably the 
pivotal point in the bill. 

The paragraph above referred to says “the cost of production 
to efficient producers’’—which is the price-fixing measuring 
stick of the Crisp bill—“ shall be estimated” in the following 
manner: “by excluding the costs of the highest cost producers.” 

Now, who are the “highest cost producers”? This para- 
graph defines them as producers “ whose production is not re- 
quired to supply the amount needed for domestic consumption,” 
and “the further amount represented by the average of the 
three DESO years’ exports of the commodity or the products 
thereof.” 

It takes a little study to see what this means, and then no 
one will ever be sure. Apparently, the thought is that “cost to 
efficient producers” is a cost high enough to include all that 
production which meets our normal domestic requirements plus 
our average exports. For example, if that means 14,000,000 
bales of cotton, then it means the cost of production which is 
high enough to cover the highest cost involved in producing 
those 14,000,000 bales. 

If the production exceeds the normal domestic requirements 
plus the average of exports, then the amount in excess of the 
14,000,000 bales shall be considered the “production of high- 
cost producers,” and therefore shall be eliminated by the board 
in estimating the “cost of production to efficient producers.” 

This merely raises the question of how the board is going to 
determine who are the producers who grew that excess amount 
of cotton raised at the highest cost. If the last year’s expe- 
rience be taken as a guide, and if the board had available 
(which it does not have) accurate figures covering the cost of 
producing each bale of cotton that year, the board could say 
that the excess supply was produced at costs ranging from a 
certain amount per pound to another amount much higher. 
Therefore under this rule these would be excluded by the board 
in estimating the “cost of production to efficient producer.” 
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It is clear that there are no figures, even in past years, which 
show what these costs would be. Even if there were, they 
would be totally inapplicable to the current year’s condition of 
eost of production. For example last year’s cost of production 
of cotton, for illustration, might have ranged from 7 cents per 
pound to 40 cents per pound. Because of climatic conditions 
the “high-cost producers” last year may have been in Georgia 
and surrounding territories, while the low-cost production may 
have been in Texas and Oklahoma. 

Let us say that last year’s crop was 17,000,000 bales and, 
therefore, there were 3,000,000 bales of cotton which should be 
excluded under the rule attempted to be laid down in the 
definition. 

If figures were available to show what each lot and parcel 


-of cotton cost to produce last year, then the board could ascer- 


tain that the 3,000,000 bales cost the growers from 30 to 40 
cents per pound to produce, while the 14,000,000 bales not ex- 
cluded cost from 7 to 30 cents a pound to produce. 

The rule says: “The cost of production to efficient producers 
shall be estimated by exgluding the costs of the highest cost 
producers ”—in other words, the 3,000,000 bales of 30 to 40 cents 
cost of production. 

But when that is done, what rule is left for the board to 
follow? What level of cost of production within that range of 
7 to 30 cent cost of production shall the board select? The rule 
does not say. On the face of it, the level would be fixed at the 
dividing point between the lowest cost included in the quantity 
not needed for domestic consumption and export, and the high- 
est cost included in the quantity needed. In the illustration 
used, that would be at 30 cents a pound, since that is the lowest 
cost included in the 3,000,000 bales, and just above the highest 
cost included in the 14,000,000 bales. 

Or should the board take the average cost of producing those 
14,000,000 bales? The rule does not say. 

The illustration used assumes that the board would know 
what it cost every farmer to grow cotton the previous year— 
which, of course, is an assumption absolutely without warrant. 
As a matter of fact, the board never would have such informa- 
tion. But even if it did, does it occur to the authors of the 
Crisp bill that the cost of production of a previous year would 
probably not even be close to the cost of production in the year 
when it is proposed to operate, because of variation in yield 
per acre? 

I should like to know who was responsible for putting over 
such an absurd and unworkable provision on our friend CRISP. 
It is vague and meaningless; it is confusing. This is the vital 
price-fixing section of the so-called Crisp bill, and it is totally 
unworkable. 

If anybody knows where the board would end after trying 
to make out what that definition means, I would like to have 
either the gentleman from Georgia or the gentleman from New 
Jersey make an analysis of it and present it to this House for 
its consideration. As to the charge that the Haugen bill is price 
fixing, I insert the following statement: 


PRICE FIXING 


One phrase of opposition to surplus control legislation says that it 
is “ price fixing.” In fact, the phrase has become an epithet and is 
applied, as most epithets are, without understanding its exact meaning. 

This is not a price fixing bill. “ Price fixing ” has a definite mean- 
ing. It means the act of naming a definite price by a person or 
agency with power to enforce it, or the making of a price formula which, 
when applied to a given set of circumstances, will produce a definite 
price. l 

The essential elements of price fixing are (1) definiteness and (2) 
power to enforce. 

“ Price fixing” should not be confused with or used as synonymous 
with “price influencing.” To “fix” prices is one thing; to “ influ- 
ence’ prices is another, and may be a wholly different thing. 

The fixing of resale prices by manufacturers and the fixing of rail- 
road rates by the Government are two examples of pure and simple 
price fixing. Tariff laws are typical examples of price-influencing 
legislation. 

The Federal Reserve Board fixes the rediscount rate and influences 
the rate of interest in private transactions. 

The United States Steel Corporation fixes the price of its own 
products and influences the price charged by others. 

Much of the legislation of Congress has no other aim than to in- 
fluence prices of commodities and services. Included in this category 
are all tariff, antitrust, and railroad legislation, and much labor, bank- 
ing, shipping, and inland waterway legislation. No policy of our 
Government is more firmly established than that of influencing price 
levels by legislation. 

The McNary surplus control bill aims to infiuence price levels, but 
its severest critic can not point to anything in the bill which will fix 
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prices. To charge that it is a price fixing bill is to descend from the 
high level of argument to the low level of abuse. 


Ir 


This bill addresses itself to surplus control, from which it is ex- 
pected stabilization will result. Its aim and purpose is clearly stated 
in section 1, which reads: 

“ SECTION 1, It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress to 
promote the orderly marketing of basic agricultural commodities in 
interstate and foreign commerce, and to that end to provide for the 
control and disposition of surpluses of such commodities, to enable 
producers of such commodities to stabilize their markets against undue 
and excessive fluctuations, to preserve advantageous domestic markets 
for such commoditics, to minimize speculation and waste in marketing 
such commodities, and to encourage the organization of producers of 
such commodities into cooperative marketing associations.” 

There is not a word or sentence in this declaration of national policy 
about price fixing, but instead there is a clear purpose to sanction price 
influencing; and the method of accomplishing that purpose is definitely 
limited to “ orderly marketing,” to stabilizing markets “ against undue 
and excessive fluctuations,” to preserving ‘‘advantageous domestic 
markets,” and to minimizing “ speculation and waste in marketing.” 
Further than is necessary to accomplish these admittedly desirable 
ends the Federal farm board will have no authority to go. 


III 


In order to carry out these purposes a Federal farm board is cre- 
ated. Let us examine the powers of that board and see if it is given 
power to fix prices. 

The Federal farm board is authorized at the request of the producers 
to commence operations with surpluses under certain conditions only. 
(Sec. 6-c.) One of these conditions is that there is or may be during 
the ensuing year a surplus above domestic requirements or above the 
requirements for orderly marketing. If there is no surplus on hand 
or in sight the board’s functions in relation to a commodity are general 
and advisory only. 

During such operations the board “ shall assist in removing or with- 
holding or disposing of the surplus” (not of the regular supply) by 
entering into agreements with cooperative associations, corporations 
created by cooperatives, or with processors of such products. (Sec. 
6—d.) 

Such agreements may provide for payment out of the stabilization 
fund (derived from the equalization fee) of losses, costs, and charges 
of such agencies, arising out of the purchase, storage, sale, or other 
disposition of the surplus only, and for making advances. to such 
agencies for financing the purchase, storage, or sale of the surplus. 
(Sec. 6-a.) 

The clear aim of the bill is to enable prodrcers through their own 
organizations so to control and regulate the flow to market of the 
surplus any storage and withholding or diversion to export as to 
permit the normal or regular supply to be marketed at fair and 
profitable prices. 

There is not one word in this or any other section of the bill which 
provides for any price fixing by the board or by anybody else. In the 
first place, the bill treats only with the surplus. If there is no surplus, 
the board can not operate with that commodity. When there is a sur- 
plus and the board does operate, its powers are limited to assisting 
the producers in “ removing or withholding or disposing of the sur- 
plus.” leaving the remainder, or the regular supply, to be sold and 
distributed in a regular way through regular agencies. 

It is anticipated that a result of the passage of this bill and its 
successful administration by the board that producers, through their 
cooperatives, will attain a proper degree of bargaining power in the 
sale of the commodities named in the bill. When the market is freed 
of the demoralizing influence of surpluses, the farmers’ cooperatives 
will have a fair chance to prove their efficiency and usefulness, If, as 
a result, prices should be advanced unreasonably, the remedy will lie 
in proceedings under the Capper-Volstead Act, which provides that 
when cooperative associations ‘ monopolize or restrain trade in inter- 
state or foreign commerce to such an extent that the price of any 
agricultural product is unduly enhanced thereby” the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall order such cooperative to “cease and desist from 
such monopolization or restraint of trade,” and upon failure to obey 
judicial proceedings shall be instituted, (Capper-Volstead Act, 67th 
Cong.) 

From the foregoing it is apparent that the board not only can not 
fix prices in a general or universal sense but can not even fix the price 
at which cooperatives may sell that part of the crop normally handled 
by them or, indeed, of the surplus itself. Whatever prices are named 
will be prices agreed upon between the organizations representing the 
producers and the buyers. 

Iv 


Neither Congress nor the Supreme Court has ever questioned the 
right of an individual or corporation, no matter how large, to determine 
absolutely the price at which it would buy or sell. The aim of our 
antitrust and antimonopoly laws has been to prevent conspiracy and 
coercion to stifle free competition. It has been repeatedly held by the 
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Supreme Court, for instance, that manufacturers have a right to fix 
the resale price of their products and to refuse to sell to any dealer 
who does not observe such prices, but the courts have restrained con- 
spiracy and coercion to compel observance of such prices by dealers. 
Under the surplus control bill farmers’ cooperatives will have 
the same right as any other producer or dealer to name the prices at 
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i which they sell, and the board will have the right to finance such 


operations in so far as they involve the surplus with the stabilization 
fund. The rights and powers of the cooperatives and of the board in 
these operations (those relating to the surplus) will be that of a dealer 
and his banker, with the one exception that the board may agree to 
absorb any losses in the transaction and pay the same out of the 
stabilization fund provided by the commodity itself. 

From the foregoing it is apparent tbat the plain and simple purpose 


y| of this bill is to make it possible for the producers of the five products 


named in the bill to control a sufficient supply of these products to 
prevent surpluses from causing ruin and bankruptcy. No price-fixing 
power is conferred by this act either upon the Federal farm board or 
the cooperative agencies of producers. l 


v 


Stated in the plain terms of the market place, this legislation will 
give farmers the same power to withhold surplus supply of these five 
products that the United States Steel Corporation and other large in- 
dustrial groups have in their products. The steel corporation may 
withhold products from the market or sell in foreign markets at lower 
prices for the purpose of maintaining fair and stable domestic prices. 
Why should not cotton farmers, wheat farmers, corn farmers, rice 
farmers, and hog producers be given a practical means to exercise the 
same rights and the same powers as the numerous corporations compos- 
ing the United States Steel Corporation? 

But, we will be told, the United States Steel Corporation is a vol- 
untary combination and has received no aid from the Government. 
That is not a completely accurate statement. The Federal Govern- 
ment gave positive aid, through President Roosevelt, in the organiza- 
tion of the corporation, and by a decision of the United States 
Supreme Court placed the stamp of its approval upon the combination 
and its methods of operation and price control. In some circumstances 
negative aid may be as potent as affirmative aid. The decision of 
the Supreme Court, giving a new interpretation of our antitrust laws 
was as effective and accomplished the same result that an amendment 
of these laws by Congress would have accomplished. The point I am 
making is, that the United States Government has contributed to the 
organization and preservation of the steel corporation to the extent 
that was necessary to make it what it is. No more than this is 
asked by farmers in the pending bill; the difference in the two cases 
is one of method only. 

When the United States Supreme Court gave its sanction to the 
methods of price influence employed by the Steel Corporation it gave 
the stamp of legality and economic soundness to the methods of 
price influence authorized in this bill. 

“It is a mere truism,” said the court in that case, “to say that 
the fixing and maintaining by a manufacturer of a fair price above 
cost is not only a right but a commercial necessity, and when such 
fair prices are departed from and they are unreasonably raised and 
exacted from the purchasing public, the public is prejudiced thereby. 
On the other hand, when that price is so unreasonably lowered as 
to drive others out of business, with a view of stifling competition, 
not only is that wronged competitor individually injured, but the 
public is prejudiced by the stifling of competition.” (United States v. 
United States Steel Corporation, 223 Fed. Rep. 81.) 

Substitute farmers and wheat or cotton or corn for steel corporation 
and steel and we have a court decision to the effect that a fair 
price above cost of production is not only a right of farmers but 
a commercial necessity, and that when prices are lowered to a point 
that drives farmers out of business the public suffers. That is the 
sound doctrine that underlies this bill. 

In his testimony in this case Judge Gary said: 

“The United States Steel Corporation has endeavored, so far as it 
could, to prevent unreasonable increase of prices. It has been a decided 
factor from time to time in keeping prices down to a level which was 
believed to be fair and just. Prices generally are controlled very much 
by the business conditions of the country. The ordinary laws of trade 
and supply and demand fix the general prices of commodities, but the 
Steel Corporation has endeavored to prevent sudden and violent fluc- 
tuations downward by its advice, but more particularly by its own action 
in fixing its prices, and has endeavored to prevent the unreasonable in- 
crease in prices at times when the demand was greater than the sup- 
ply and there was a general disposition in the trade to take advantage 
of these conditions and unduly increase prices.” 

In the same case Charles M. Schwab testified: 

“ While I was president of the Steel Corporation I should say that 
our prices were somewhat above the other prices in depressed times 
and below the other prices in prosperous times. In other words, we 
endeavored to keep more uniform.” 

The price policy for farmers which this bill seeks to make possible 
aims to stabilize Prices at profitable levels, to prevent them from going 
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too low or too high. If such a policy is legal and sound for the Steel 
Corporation, why is it not sound and legal for farmers? If such policy 
and practice are not price fixing by the Steel Corporation, the same 


policy and practice- by the farmers’ organizations will not constitute 
price fixing. 

If it be argued that farmers, through their cooperatives and with the 
aid of the stabilization fund (which they would themselves provide), 
would be able to control so large a volume of products as to give them 
great power, we answer, in the language of the court in the Steel case, 
“the law does not make mere size an offense.” Continuing, the United 
States Circuit Court said in that case: 

“ We find no proof to show that it tends to monopolize the steel busi- 
ness or to unduly restrain trade or to prejudice the public. There is no 
proof that it in any way interferes with the right of any other person in 
the steel business to fix his own price on his own steel products. The 
proof shows that the Steel Corporation, in the exercise of its own busi- 
hess judgment, has elected to publicly announce its prices, to adhere to 
them with all buyers, and to give timely notice of its purpose to change 
them.” (U. S. v. U. S. Steel Corporation, 223 Fed. Rep. 81.) 

Here is legal sanction of the policy of price influencing by farmers 
as authorized and foreshadowed in this bill, Large cooperatives of pro- 
ducers with full knowledge of supply and demand will negotiate the 
price on their own products. But this is done by the cooperative asso- 
ciations, not by the farm board. But all other producers and dealers 
will be free to sell and buy at any price that suits them. They will 
be as free to follow or disregard the prices of the cooperatives as inde- 
pendent steel producers are to disregard the prices of the Steel Corpora- 
tion. If the Steel Corporation should by conspiracy or coercion unduly 
enhance steel prices it would be subject to prosecution under the anti- 
trust law. If a farmers’ cooperative should unduly enhance prices, 
even without resorting to conspiracy or coercion, it would be subject to 
prosecution under the Capper-Volstead Act. 

Not having as large measure of control over production as the Steel 
Corporation, the farmers’ cooperatives would have to be more careful 
than the Steel Corporation to keep prices at reasonable levels to pre- 
vent overproduction. The only means of direct price control available 
to the cooperatives would lie in the power to determine the price they 
would ask for their own products. They would have no control of any 
supply not produced or purchased by them and no power to prevent 
increased production if prices were sufficiently attractive. 


VI 


In the steel case the court did more than establish the legality of 
the combination. It considered the trade policies and practices of the 
Steel Corporation and approved them. After describing in some detail 
the old policy of ruthless competition in the steel industry which pre- 
vailed before the days of the Steel Corporation and which had been 
superseded by the Steel Corporation’s policy of price stabilization, the 
court said: 

“The cause of falling steel prices is, of course, that there are not 
enough orders to cover the production, and this leaves two courses 
open to the steel manufacturer; he must either shut down his mill 
or go after orders to keep it running. The policy of the Carnegie Co. 
(and others) was to try to keep the mills running, no matter what 
price they got for their products, or no matter whether their getting such 
orders meant the complete stoppage of their competitors’ mills. Prac- 
tically applied, this policy meant a fierce, ruthless, price-cutting trade 
war.” (U. S. v. U. S. Steel Corporation, 223 Fed. Rep. 81.) 

Summed up in a few words the conditions complained of and the 
remedy proposed, in so far as they relate to prices, may be stated thus: 

Occasional and seasonal surpluses of crops break the price of the 
entire supply ; 

The number of farmers involved is so large as to make voluntary 
action to control this surplus impracticable ; 

It is proposed to create an agency which will make it possible for 
producers to so manage the surplus that supply and demand in the 
domestic market will be fairly balanced ; 

When the market has been freed of the weight of an unneeded 
surplus, the free operations of supply and demand will equate fair 
prices in line with and justified by general business conditions. 

The participation of the Government is limited to— 

(1) Making it possible to prorate the cost of thus managing the 
surplus on the same basis as the direct benefits; and 

(2) Encouraging the development of cooperatives which will give 
farmers proper bargaining power in markets freed of the incubus of 
the surplus. 

Instead of artificially fixing prices this legislation will in reality 
make free markets in which prices will be made in the usual ways of 
trade without the unfair influence of an unneeded supply. Instead of 
fixing prices and restraining trade, this legislation will encourage 
legitimate trade by substituting stable market conditions for unstable 
conditions. 


Next we come to the statement in the final report that this 
bill will injure the cooperatives. The best answer I know to 
that is this, that practically everywhere you find a cooperative, 
the members of it are in favor of the machinery set up in the 
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Haugen bill and are against the machinery set up in the Crisp 
bill. The only exception I know to that is the cotton cooper- 
ative of the gentleman’s own State, and I know nothing about 


Whether they have indorsed the gentleman’s pill or not, but 


the gentleman from Georgia made the statement that they were 
favorable to him and had indorsed this plan. I did notice the 
other day that the cotton cooperatives from 10 to 11 States 
down there had met and indorsed the McNary-Haugen bill and 
not the Crisp bill. I say to you that these cooperatives ought 
to know something about what they want. They ought to 
know whether this machinery is for their best interests. If 
they are to designate as the agency to handle a commodity, 
then under the machinery set up in the Haugen bill they have 
an all-controlling influence, and they do not have an all-con- 
trolling influence under the bill of the gentleman from Georgia. 
I insert at this point a statement on the question of coopera- 
tives under this machinery, which is too long and detailed to 
read to the House, but I hope that those of you who are inter- 
ested in the matter will read it— 


SURPLUS CONTROL AND COOPERATIVES 


In discussion of the surplus control bill four objections have been 
advanced which relate to cooperative marketing associations of farmers, 
as follows: 

(1) That farmers cooperatives can and should stabilize markets 
through control of surplus by means of loans. 

(2) That the surplus contro] bill aims to compel all producers of the 
commodities named in the bill to join cooperatives; or, at least, to 
require nonmembers to pay part of the operating costs of cooperatives. 

(3) That the stabilization plan will make cooperatives unnecessary 
and destroy those now in existence. 

(4) That the bill will so increase the number and size of farmers’ 
cooperatives that they will become trusts and monopolies and will 
oppress the public. 

These four points will be considered in numerical order: 


I 


(1) That farmer cooperatives can and should stabilize markets through 
control of surplus by means of loans 


In theory, the proposition is unsound, because it involves imposing 
upon a fraction of a group the cost of a service to the entire group. 

Actually, it is impossible; every cooperative that has undertaken it 
has abandoned the effort, and some have failed as a result of the 
attempt. : 

There is not in the United States to-day a single cooperative handling 
a staple crop which has been successful in stabflizfng prices over a 
period of years by carrying over seasonal surpluses from one year to 
another or by exporting the surplus in ways to maintain domestic 
prices on a higher level than world prices. 

Several large cooperatives have attenypted stabilization by carrying 
over seasonal surpluses. Some have appeared to succeed for a time, 
but in the end all of them have abandoned the practice. Others have 
perished in the attempt. 

If one were searching for expert and reliable opinion on this point he 
would expect to find it among the officers and managers of the big Amer- 
ican cooperatives handling our staple crops. With one voice these co- 
operative officials declare that cooperatives can not stabilize markets 
through management of surpluses with loans from the Government or 
any other lending agency. This is the recorded judgment of the cotton, 
wheat, rice, and livestock cooperatives, Certainly these men ought to 
know. 

There was filed with the Agricultural Committees of the House and 
Senate last spring a statement signed by 29 of the large cotton, wheat, 
and livestock cooperatives in which it was declared: 

“All properly organized and properly managed cooperative market- 
ing associations handling nonperishable products are able at this time 
to secure marketing credit from commercial banks and from the inter- 
mediate credit banks. There is no need for the establishment of an- 
other system of Government credit for the ordinary and current mar- 
keting operation of cooperative associations. 

“What is needed at this time by cooperative marketing associations 
and by all agriculture is a way by which unpreventable surpluses may 
be taken off the market and not permitted to depress the price of the 
entire crop below the cost of production. For some crops this will 
mean storage and carry over from years of large production to years of 
small production. For others it will mean so handling the export sur- 
plus as to make the tariff effective. 

“In neither case will the mere granting of additional credit to co- 
operatives accomplish the desired purpose. No cooperative can afford 
to burden its members with the cost and risk of borrowing money to 
buy scasonal surplus and carry it over to the next year to sell it in 
foreign free-trade markets.” 

The American Cotton Growers’ Exchange, a growers’ cooperative 
which handles more than a hundred million dollars of cotton annually 
and sells in both domestic and foreign markets, said in a statement to 
Congress last April: 
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“In the very nature of things it is utterly impossible for all the 
producers of a given farm commodity to establish an equalization fund 
and a stabilizing system, just as it was impossible for all the bankers 
by voluntary action to establish agencies through which credit might 
be stabilized and adjusted to demand. 

* It is impossible and utterly unfair for any small group of farmers, 
through their cooperatives, to undertake the burden of stabilizing the 
entire industry, in the benefits of which all will share and the cost 
of which will be borne by a few.” 

It thus appears that the proposition that farm markets may be 
stabilized by control of the surplus through loans to cooperatives is 
(1) unsound in principle; (2) has failed in practice; and (3) is opposed 
by practically all cooperatives handling our basic staple crops and is 
advocated by none of them. 


II 


(2) That the surplus control bill aims to compel all producers of the 
commodities named in the bill to join cooperatives, or, at least, to 
pay part of the operating cost of cooperatives 


These statements belong in the category of misrepresentation and are 
not supported by any provision of the bill or warranted by fair inter- 
pretation of any provision. 

One of the aims of the bill is to give the scattered millions of Ameri- 
can farmers more bargaining power in the market places than they can 
have as an unorganized group of individuals. Therefore the bill 
frankly declares the aim “to encourage the organization of producers 
of such commodities into cooperative associations.” (Sec. 1.) That is 
not merely the policy of this bill, but it is the declared policy of Con- 
gress and the executive branches of the Government. 

This bill proposes to encourage organization of farmers, not by com- 
pelling them to join cooperatives, which would be foolish and futile, 
but by making it possible for cooperatives to render a larger measure 
of service and thus increase their membership by voluntary action. 

Section 6—d of the bill authorizes the Federal farm board to assist 
in “removing or withholding or disposing of the surplus,” and to that 
end it may enter into contracts with certain agencies, including “ co- 
operative associations * * * or a corporation or association cre- 
ated by one or more such cooperative associations.” 

By section 6 the contracts between the farm board and the coopera- 
tives may provide that the board will make advances from the stabiliza- 
tion fund to the cooperative to purchase, store, and resell any part of 
the surplus in domestic or foreign markets, and that any losses sus- 
tained in such operations will be paid out of the stabilization fund. 

These provisions of the bill make it clear that the ope-ations of the 
cooperatives in buying, storing, and selling the surplus under contract 
with the board will be entirely separate and apart from their regular 
operations in marketing the products delivered to them by their mem- 
bers. In order that these two different sets of transactions may be 
kept separate the bill provides (sec. 6—-d) that the board may contract 
with corporations created by one or more of such cooperative associa- 
tions. The clear intent and purpose of this and other sections of the 
bill is to make it possible, for instance, for all the regional wheat 
cooperatives to organize one or more corporations through which sur- 
pius wheat may be purchased, stored, or sold in domestic or foreign 
markets under a contract with the Federal farm board. By the same 
provisions of the bill the various cotton and rice cooperatives will be 
permitted to contract with the board for handling the surplus through 
subsidiary corporations created by them. 

This plan and procedure keeps the surplus operations of the board 
separate from the operations of the cooperatives in handling the crops 
of their members and completely answers the charge that the bill will 
drive farmers into cooperatives against their will or compel nonmembers 
to pay a part of the expenses of the cooperatives. 

The organization with which the board will contract for the handling 
of the surplus may buy in the open markets and may buy from the 
cooperatives, if the latter wants to sell; or it may buy from nonmembers 
or dealers. They will (under contract with the board) buy, sell, store, 
export, or otherwise dispose of the surplus in ways to accomplish the 
aims and purposes of this legislation. Members of cooperatives will sell 
through their cooperatives and pay the expense of maintaining the co- 
operative. Nonmembers will continue to sell when, where, and to whom 
they please. 

The product of members of cooperatives and nonmembers alike will 
pay the equalization fee, because all will share alike in the benefits of 
stabilization. The expenses of cooperatives will be paid only by their 
members, because the members only share in the direct benefits of 
cooperative selling. 


ITI 


(3) That the stabilization plan will make cooperatives unnecessary 
and destroy those now in existence 


This objection is in direct contradiction of the claim that the plan 
is unworkable and will not benefit agriculture, for it is predicated upon 
the assumption that the plan will bring such great benefits to farmers 
that they will not want or need the benefits of cooperative marketing. 
To contend that the plan will make cooperatives unnecessary is to admit 
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that it has more merit than is claimed for it by the most ardent 
supporters. 

The plan will depend in large measure for its successful operation 
upon the effective organization of farmers, and the relation of the 
Federal farm board to the cooperatives is clearly defined in the bill 
itself. 

There can not be any possible conflict between the functions of the 
Federal farm board and the cooperatives and neither can supplant the 
other or render the other unnecessary. The board will keep in touch 
with the big questions of supply and demand and the general economic 
conditions affecting agriculture and administer the stabilization funds 
in “removing or withholding or disposing of the surplus” through 
proper contracts with cooperatives and other agencies. It will not 
relieve farmers of any of their own responsibilities of production and 
marketing which create the necessity for cooperative organizations. 
There will remain the same need for efficient production, for proper 
grading and standardization, for the elimination of unnecessary costs 
and waste in distribution, and for intelligent selling as exists to-day. 

When the farm board has freed the domestic market of the demoraliz- 
ing influence of surplus there will remain the task of marketing the 
regular supply and farmers will continue to need the bargaining and 
other powers of cooperation. Under those conditions cooperative mar- 
keting associations will have a better opportunity than they now 
have to prove their efficiency and value. 


IV 


(4) That the bill will so increase the number and size of farmere’ co- 
operatives that they will become trusts and monopolies and will 
oppress the public 


Many of the most ardent opponents of this legislation have declared 
publicly that a farmers’ trust is not possible, The large number of 
persons engaged in farm production renders conspiracy and coercion 
impossible, and without conspiracy and coercion price extortion by so 
large a number is impossible. Furthermore, long before the price of 
farm products could be raised to the extortion level, increased produc- 
tion would lower them. 

There is nothing in the surplus control bill which gives farmers any 
right to organize which they do not now possess under State and Fed- 
eral laws. All that the bill aims to do in respect to this phase of the 
question is to assist cooperatives in the task of stabilizing markets 
through control of the surplus. 

If as a result of this legislation farmers’ cooperatives should increase 
in number, size, and efficiency, one of its primary aims will have been 
accomplished, viz, the development by farmers of bargaining : power 
which will enable them to deal on even terms with the buyers of their 
products, 

The law provides ample safeguards against abuse of power by - 
farmers’ cooperatives. The Capper-Volstead Act, which authorizes such 
cooperatives to engage in interstate commerce, also provides severe 
penalties for abuse of cooperative power. 

Under section 2 of the act it is the duty of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, if he believes that any association operating under it monopo- 
lizes or restrains trade in interstate or foreign commerce to such an 
extent that the price of any agricultural product is unduly enhanced 
by reason of such monopoly or restraint of trade, to serve upon such 
association a complaint with respect to such matters requiring the asso- 
ciation to show cause why an order should not be made directing it to 
cease and desist from monopolization or restraint of trade. 

After a hearing, if the Secretary of Agriculture believes that such an 
association monopolizes or restrains trade in interstate or foreign com- 
merce to such an extent that the price of any agricultural product is 
unduly enhanced thereby, the act provides that he shall issue an order 
reciting the facts found by him and directing such association to cease 
and desist from monopolization or restraint of trade. If such order 
is not complied with by the association within 30 days, the Secretary 
of Agriculture is then required to file a certified copy of the order 
issued by him, together with certified copies of all records in the mat- 
ter in the district court of the United States in the judicial district in 
which such association has its principal place of business. The De- 
partment of Justice has charge under the act of the enforcement of 
such order. The district court of the United States is given jurisdic- 
tion to affirm, modify, or set aside the order, or to enter such other 
decree as it may deem equitable, 

Y 


There are two additional and very important provisions of the 
surplus control bill which relate to farmers’ cooperatives. 

Section 12-a authorizes the Federal farm board “ to make loans out 
of the revolving fund to any cooperative association engaged in the 
purchase, storage, sale, or other disposition of any agricultural com- 
modity (whether or not a basic agricultural commodity) for the purpose 
of assisting such cooperative association in controlling the surplus 
of such commodity in excess of the requirements for orderly marketing.” 

This provision will enable the board to do all that can be done with 
loans toward stabilization of farm prices. If the producers of any 
of the five basic commodities named in the bill believe they can 
stabilize their markets by the use of loans and prefer that method to 
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the use of the equalization-fee method, they would have an opportunity 
to obtain loans under this section. 

Loans are not limited to the five basic products named in the bill, 
but may be made to cooperatives handling “any agricultural com- 
modity.” This broadens the scope of the bill and will permit the 
Federal farm board to extend special aid to any cooperative group in 
dealing with its surplus problem. In addition to making loans the 
board will also be in position to aid cooperatives with surplus problems 
in many other ways. Section 5-b and 5-c require that— 

“Sec. 5. (b) The board shall keep advised, from any available 
sources, of crop prices, prospects, supply and demand, at home and 
abroad, with especial attention to the existence or the probability of 
the existence of a surplus of any agricultural commodity or any of its 
food products. 

“(c) The board shall advise cooperative associations, farm organiza- 
tions, and producers in the adjustment of production and distribution, 
in order that they may secure the maximum benefits under this act.” 

vI 

Still further aid is provided for cooperatives in section 12-b, which 
follows : 

“ Swe. 12. (b) The board is authorized, upon such terms and condi- 
tions, and in accordance with such regulations as it may prescribe, 
to make loans out of the revolving fund to any cooperative association 
engaged in the purchase, storage, sale, or other disposition, or proc- 
essing of any agricultural commodity, for the purpose of assisting 
such cooperative association in the purchase or construction of facilities 
to be used in the storage or processing of such agricultural commodity. 
In making any such loan the board may provide for the payment of 
a fixed number of annual installments which will, within a period of 
not more than 20 years, repay the amount of such loan, together with 
the interest thereon. ‘The aggregate amounts loaned under this sub- 
division and remaining unpaid shall not exceed at any one time the 
sum of $25,000,000.” 

This feature of the bill will bfing aid and relief to a great many 
cooperative elevators, feed mills, creameries, warehouses, and farm 
marketing and processing enterprises. Also, it will enable many farm 
groups to provide much needed facilities, 


VII 


From the foregoing, it is apparent that this legislation is much 
broader and more comprehensive than many of its critics have been 
willing to admit. So far as they relate to farmers’ cooperatives they 
may be summed up as follows: 

1. A Federal farm board which will keep advised of crop prices, 
prospects, supply and demand at home and abroad and will advise 
- cooperatives in the adjustment of production and distribution. 

2. Will encourage the organization of producers into cooperative 
marketing associations. 

3. Will assist the producers of wheat, cotton, corn, rice, and hogs 
through removing, withholding, or disposing of the surplus and pro- 
rating the cost to all of the marketed commodity. 

4. By relieving cooperatives handling these five commodities of the 
entire burden of managing the surplus will enable them to grow in 
size and number and exercise real bargaining power in markets freed 
of the incubus of the surplus. 

5. Will assist cooperatives handling any agricultural product in 
controlling the surplus through the use of low interest-bearing loans. 

6. Will make loans to cooperatives for construction or purchase of 
facilities for storage or processing, and permit amortization over 
periods as long as 20 years. 

Taken as a whole, this legislation provides the kind of assistance 
to cooperatives which experience shows they need and which will 
enable them to prove their worth and efficiency. 


The other day the gentleman from Georgia made the state- 
ment here that only $250,000,000 are appropriated in his bill, 
and when that is used up it is all gone and there will be no 
more. He also made the statement in the analysis of his bill 
that if you lose on handling the farm commodity you are 
handling, that loss must come out of the Public Treasury. Last 
year a great many men who opposed the McNary-Haugen bill 
spent most of their time opposing it on the ground that it fur- 
nished a subsidy. We admitted that a certain portion of the 
bill did have a subsidy. That these same gentlemen opposed to 
that bill are now proposing a loan as a subsidy to the com- 
modity out of the Public Treasury. How are they going to 
avoid a loss? They are going to avoid it by fixing the price 
at the cost of the efficient producer plus a reSasonable profit, 
and the principal reason why they say there is going to be 
no loss in buying so low is there will not be any loss on a 
commodity. I would like to know if there is not some cot- 
ton man on the cotton exchanges of the South who would 
like to have an opportunity to make money on cotton and food- 
stuffs at so low a price they are bound to make money if the 
commodity goes even higher. Who is to stand the loss? Is 
it the cotton speculator? No. Is it the cotton commission con- 
cerns? No. It is the cotton producer. What does it mean, 
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then? Under the Crisp bill, in order to prevent a Treasury 
loss you have to buy it so cheaply the farmer can not make 
money. You bankrupt him first and then take the com- 
modity off his hands. Some of you men are friends of the 
farmer and have farmer constituents. I want you to explain 
under the Crisp bill how you are going to save the cotton men 
when the price gets so low you can not lose money in buying 
it and expect him to make money producing it at that price. 
Why do something that will add to the already terrible condi- 
tion of the cotton people of the South? 

The $250,000,000 would not stop the operation of the scheme 
under the Crisp bill. Say we loaned $250,000,000 in the Cotton 
Belt and we find an emergency in corn or swine or any of 
the other products, they would have to take $150,000,000 to 
take care of their interest. Therefore, the only fair way here 
is to say to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] and the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Fort], “Take back your 
gold,” we want to finance our own machinery. We want the 
men who produce these commodities to pay their own cost, 
and they are willing to do it and if you will let them have the 
management of the machinery under the Haugen bill they 
will manage the marketing of their foodstuffs, and in time 
they will be able to stabilize prices at a fair rate. Next, there 
are a good many people saying “Ob, this McNary-Haugen bill 
is going to be a plan imposed upon the farmer. They have 
got to take it whether they want it or not. You are going to 
hold their noses and pour it down them.” Such is not the case, 
nothing is further from the truth. What must you find in order 
to get an operating period? First, a surplus above the domestic 
requirements. In cotton a surplus above requirements for 
orderly marketing. Second, you have to have an advisory 
council who are selected from the 12 land-bank districts of 
the United States, with particular regard to the particular 
commodity, and they must advise and consent to an operating 
period before the same can be declared by the board. Third, 
a substantial number of the cooperative associations or other 
organizations representing the producer of such commodity, 
must approve such operating period; and, fourth, the members 
from the lIand-bank districts will have more than 50 per cent 
of the production of such commodity in their districts, so must 
approve. such operating period. 

Therefore this is only put in operation after the real pro- 
ducers of such commodities ask that the same be given to them 
for their benefit. Therefore the equalization fee is not a -tax 
imposed. It is a privilege granted whereby they raise a sink- 
ing fund, by which they carry on and help cover losses in case 
that commodity is sold at a loss, which is the same suggested. 
way to have the farmers themselves carry the loss. In other 
words, I want to see some of the conservative Members of 
this House who heretofore have been critical of the men spon- 
soring the McNary-Haugen bill explain their attitude and tell 
us how they can switch their views and support the Crisp bill. 

Now, I was very much interested in the statement of the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Newton] last night. I have 
also seen a letter that has been circulated here by Sidney 
Anderson, a former Member of the House, with reference to 
wheat, in which they say they are trying to protect the inter- 
ests of the wheat farmers, and that it is only in the interest of 
the wheat farmer that they are opposing this legislation; and 
then they set out a very keenly-devised scheme whereby they 
show that if you will impose an equalization fee twice the 
amount that will be necessary, we are going to have a less 
price in this country than the Canadian farmer receives. Let 
me tell you why that would not be so. Under the whole ma- 
chinery of the McNary-Haugen bill you can levy the equaliza- 
tion fee against Canadian wheat brought in by the millers the 
same as against the domestic wheat. [Applause.] 

Why, then, be fearful that we are going to subsidize the 
Canadian farmer in this bill, when there are three places in 
the bill where you can levy the equalization charge against the 
wheat imported from Canada? In some sections of this coun- 
try, like the State of Washington and the State of Oregon, 
where they raise wheat, a large portion of which is exported, 
under the definitions drawn in the Crisp bill the only hope 
ea al would have is to change to some other grade of 
wheat, 

My only purpose in taking this time now is to sift out some 
of these objections that are floating around here and present 
them to the House for its consideration. But let me suggest 
one more thing, and that is the propaganda. Here is the Wash- 
ington Post coming out yesterday with this statement, that 
“It is an inexcusable attempt to discriminate against some 
Americans in favor of others.” Does anybody believe that an 
increase of 4 cents a pound on butter was for any other pur- 
pose than to stabilize and increase the price of butter? Is there 
anybody who thinks that this project is intended to do more 
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than to give a higher price? We know that when you object 
to a benefit being derived by the food producer you are dis- 
criminating against him. It was started back in the days of 
Thomas Jefferson, when they imposed customs duties in order 
to raise revenues, 

We are really being complimented by the kind of attention 
we are getting. The Philadelphia Board of Trade passed a 
resolution and sent it to Members of Congress in which they 
say, “And your memorialists will ever pray,” and so forth. I 
venture to suggest that this is the first time those fellows have 
ever prayed for a long period of years. [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] 

What do they say? They say it is not believed that any 
system can be devised for the withdrawal of a surplus in the 
market that will not tend to produce overproduction here in 
competition with the other countries of the world. In other 
words, they say, “ Let the farmer continue in the status he is 
in at the present time.” That is the attitude of the Phila- 
delphia Board of Trade. I venture to say that there is not 
one of those members who, if he saw a copy of the McNary- 
Haugen bill, could tell it from one of this month’s comic valen- 
tines. [Laughter.] They spread their views all over the coun- 
try and say, “This thing is bad; run away from it.” 

A word further with reference to the wheat figures circulated 
by the millers. Everybody who knows Sidney Anderson, of 
Minnesota, knows that he represents the milling industry of this 
country. The millers for all these years have looked largely 
to the processing end; and so far as the miller needs pay for 
his services in processing and grinding the wheat into flour, he 
must have his pay. But the trouble is that in a large number 
of milling enterprises the millers are dealing more in grain and 
grain gambling than in the milling end of the commodity. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s time has again expired. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I will give myself five minutes 
more. 

That being the case, we want to read over carefully that kind 
of propaganda. We want to read it with a good deal of mis- 
giving. And with reference to the letter from the millers, I 
would simply suggest that what they say is not applicable under 
present conditions. They get out that whole mass of figures, 
followed by a long list of prices, and when you come to the end 
of it you find that the only mistake they make is that the very 
evil they suggest is cured by the terms of the bill. 


Oh, what a tangled web we weave 
When first we practice to deceive. 


And their statement is for no other purpose than to deceive. 

Now, coming down to the last analysis, what is the difference 
between the remedy proposed in the Crisp bill and, the McNary- 
Haugen bill? The committee has found, if you please, one 
fundamental difference, and that is that we are trying to estab- 
lish here a method by which you can’ maintain a price that is 
favorable to the producer, while on the other hand the Crisp 
bill makes an effort first to determine what the cost of pro- 
duction is, which is impossible, where no two economists have 
been able to agree, and where if you put this machinery into 
effect they can not agree for the next 25 years; and then they 
say that in order not to lose the Government money you must 
buy this stuff so low that there will be no loss. In other words, 
do we want farm relief or do we not? Do you want to try 
to handle farm commodities through proper machinery, and 
machinery which will carry on for the benefit of the farmer, or 
do you want to say to the farmer, “ We can not buy your stuff, 
except at that low rate”? And, therefore, the whole question is 
a question of degree. What do you want to do for the farmer? 
Do you want to do anything or do you not? If you do not 
want to do anything, let us vote down all legislation; but if 
you do want to do something, do not let us camouflage by 
saying to the producer, “ We are going to estimate what an 
efficient producer is.” So far as I know the definition given by 
the gentleman from Georgia the other day is a definition of 
bulk-line production, but it is not the definition of an efficient 
producer so far as I know. In all the books on economics I 
have been able to get hold of I never heard an efficient pro- 
ducer defined. I do not know what an efficient producer is, and 
it will be a matter of guesswork for the next 25 years. 

If we are going to do something in behalf of the farmer, let 
us put in a system of legislation that will at least tend toward 
the point.of equality for the farmer in the handling, in the 
carrying, and in the marketing of his commodities. Less than 
that we ought not to do, and more than that he does not ask. 
Therefore, why not put through the McNary-Haugen bill in its 
present form. This is the beginning of a system. The Federal 
reserve act now on the statute books had, I believe, only 15 per 
ceut of it put on the books in the original enactment. Of course, 
we will find our difficulties. This is not a piece of legislation 
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which anybody thinks is going to take prosperity and lay it at 
the front door of the farmer, but it is a piece of legislation that 
will start in to build an American agricultural policy, the first 
of which will be economical and efficient production as well as 
good management on the part of the farmer, and, second, it 
will provide machinery, if you please, that will help market his 
crop and give him a bargaining power that will permit him to 
compete with the other interests he is compelled to combat. 

That is the whole purpose of this bill, and with that state- 
ment I yield the floor. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I ask the gentleman from Colorado to use 
some of his time. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
ask the chairman of this subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Iowa, as to what we can rely upon, if he knows, as to the 
amount of time to be used in this general debate. I have re- 
quests from some 15 Members on this side of the House, and 
the time totals about five or six hours. If we are going to be 
compelled to close the debate to-day, I think we ought to 
know that. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. It is my belief we should run 
on all of to-day and probably a part of Tuesday. By that time 
we will know how much of our material we have exhausted and 
ean then make an adjustment. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. The only thing is that I do not 
want to yield some Members 30 minutes and then have the 
time made so short that I can not yield time to other Members. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. We will do the best we can 
to accommodate them all. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield time to 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. TILLMAN]. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I shall consume very little 
time, and I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks in 
the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Arkansas asks unan- 
imous consent to extend his remarks in the Rrecorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Chairman, much in the way of bitter 
criticism has been uttered by the wets against the use of decoys, 
detectives, and against what is termed entrapment and entice- 
ment on the part of officers charged with the duty of enforcing 
laws against the illegal sale of intoxicating beverages. Members 
of this body profess to feel greatly outraged at some of the 
alleged acts of enforcement officers seeking to secure convictions 
under the statutes mentioned. I wonder if they condemn the 
use of the same methods if invoked to run down counterfeiters, 
murderers, rapists, and criminals generally. 

When a man is charged with crime I am in favor of respect- 
ing every safeguard that the law throws around him; the pre- 
sumption of innocence; trial by an impartial jury of his own 
selection ; defense by counsel; the right of appeal to the highest 
courts, and every delay coming to him under the wise and long- 
established procedure wrought during the centuries by sover- 
eignties, always jealous of the rights of men accused of com- 
mitting offenses against the peace and dignity of the State. 
But I see no harm, I see only a well-recognized and proper 
custom, age-old in its observance, that is to say, the privilege 
of officers to obtain evidence in the manner above discussed 
against chronic offenders, against criminal statutes. Great 
judges, great courts, clean and law-loving officials with only the 
love of orderly conduct and the desire to benefit society by en- 
forcing the laws of the land have practiced and sanctioned the 
methods that I am defending. 

We sometimes waste too much sympathy on the murderer and 
too little on his victim and the victim’s widow and orphans. 
We are outraged over the arrest and conviction of the wealthy 
bootlegger and show a reckless unconcern for the boy who has 
been poisoned by drinking his dangerous wares. Just what 
sympathy is a chronic day after day offender against laws that 
are made for everybody to obey, entitled to have, and why 
should some obey the laws and others flout and disobey them? 

Bred to the law, having been a district attorney and a dis- 
trict judge, I have great respect for law and for the opinions 
of distinguished law writers and able judges. 

I shall discuss somewhat in detail the subjects mentioned, 
citing declarations and decisions from the highest courts, both 
State and Federal. 

THE DEFENSD OF ENTRAPMENT 


In detecting certain classes of crimes which are committed in 
secrecy, the use of funds for the purchase of evidence fre- 
quently becomes an urgent necessity. When rightly empl: ,;ed, 
there is no objection to this method of obtaining evidence, and 
it has been sustained by the courts in many cases. 

A distinction is to be made between those cases where an 
officer merely furnishes an opportunity to commit a crime and 
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those, on the other hand, where he persuades, induces, and en- 
tices a person to the performance of a criminal act; and, 
even in the latter class of cases, if independent evidence showed 
that the person in question had been engaged in a series of 
similar criminal acts, the defense of entrapment would not be 
sustained. 

Every case is to be determined upon its own particular facts, 
and the inquiry should be directed to whether or not the officer 
persuaded the defendant to commit the crime or whether he 
merely offered him the opportunity to commit it. A few cita- 
tions from the authorities will serve to illustrate the difference 
(16 Corpus Juris, sec. 57): 

A general rule is that it is no defense to the perpetrator of a crime 
that the facilities for its commission were purposely placed in his way 
or that the criminal act was done at the “decoy solicitation ” of per- 
sons seeking to expose the criminal or that detectives feigning com- 
plicity in the act were present and apparently assisting in its commis- 
sion. Especially is this true in that class of cases where the offense 
is one of a kind habitually committed and the solicitation merely fur- 
nished evidence of a course of conduct. Mere deception by the detective 
will not shield defendant if the offense was committed by him free from 
infiuence or the instigation of the detective. (United States v. John 
Reisenweber et al., T. S. 8441, published in Treasury Decisions, vol. 43, 
No. 8, February 22, 1923.) : 

It is no enticement to ask a physician to write an illegal prescrip- 
tion, if you suspect that he might do it and you want to find out if he 
does it, nor to ask a druggist to sell narcotics illicitly, because both of 
them know better; and if they are going to obey the law, why they 
won’t do that in respgnse to any form of petition or inducement; and it 
is perfectly within the rights of investigating officers to determine, by 
means that have been here disclosed, whether a party, or parties, are 
engaged in violation of the law and, if they are, to take steps accord- 
ingly, so that I wish to disabuse your minds of all this confusion that 
this, in itself, was such an unwarrantable offense on the part of the 
Federal officers that it relieves this offense charged, if you find any 
offense was committed, of its character as such offense. (Smith v, 
United States, 284 Fed, 673 on 680.) 


Some of the above cases appear to be based on the ground 
that the crime committed is the only one committed by the de- 
fendant and for that reason infer that the Government officers 
caused the commission of the offense, but when considered with 
the other cases it appears that the singleness of the offense is not 
the real reason for acquittal, but that acquittal always reverts 
to the proposition: Did the crime originate in the mind of and 
was it conceived by the defendant? The result of the authori- 
ties, when considered together, is that if the crime is conceived 
by and originates in the mind of the defendant then the fact 
of entrapment by a Government official is no defense. 


ENTRAPMENT 


The overwhelming weight of authority in both Federal and 
State courts is to the effect that where an officer, detective, or 
decoy engaged in the effort to supress crime purchases liquor 
from a defendant, pays for it, and accepts delivery of the liquor, 
that this does not constitute entrapment, which will operate as 
a defense for the benefit of the accused. The cases further 
hold that such a transaction constitutes a sale, that the pur- 
chaser is not in such a transaction an accomplice, and that a 
conviction may be sustained upon the uncorroborated testi- 
mony of such a purchaser. The only exception to this rule is 
where the conduct of the officer or detective may be said to go 
beyond a mere attempt to detect crime and in effect become an 
effort to instigate crime, as, for example, where some addi- 
tional misrepresentation is employed beyond the mere con- 
cealment of the purpose of the purchaser or where it clearly 
appears that the accused was led to embark upon a criminal 
career solely as a result of the methods employed by the prose- 
cuting officers and his agents. 

The following are decisions from.the Federal and State 
courts upon the subject. There are no decisions by the United 
States Supreme Court involving the purchase of liquors under 
such circumstances. Quite a number of decisions by the United 
States Supreme Court passed upon the somewhat analogous 
question of the use of decoy letters in detecting violators of 
the postal laws. These decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court are listed first, followed by the decisions of the inferior 
Federal courts bearing upon the subject of the purchase of 
intoxicating liquors under such circumstances, and by the de- 
cisions of the courts of last resort in the States upon the same 
subject. 

UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT DECISIONS 


The case of Grimm v. United States (156 U. S. 604, 15 8. 
Ct. 470, 39 (L. Hd.), 550) involved a prosecution under section 
8893 of the Revised Statutes for sending through the mañ 
letters conveying information where obscene matter could be 
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obtained. The evidence upon the prosecution was obtained by 
means of a letter written by a post-office inspector under an 
assumed name, to which the defendant replied. 

The defense was made that this constituted entrapment, and 
for this reason conviction could not be sustained. Mr. Justice 
Brewer, speaking for the Supreme Court, said: 


It does not appear that it was the purpose of the post-office in- 
spector to induce or solicit the commission of a crime, but it was to 
ascertain whether the defendant was engaged in an unlawful business. 
The mere facts that the letters were written under an assumed name 
and that he was a Government official—a detective he may be called— 
do not of themselves constitute a defense to the crime actually com- 
mitted. The official, suspecting that the defendant was engaged in a 
business offensive to good morals, sought information directly from 
him, and the defendant, responding thereto, violated a law of the 
United States by using the mails to convey such information, and he 
can not plead in defense that he would not have violated the law if 
inquiry had not been made of him by such Government official. The 
authorities in support of this proposition are many and well considered. 

Andrew v. United States, 162 U. S. 420, 16 S. Ct. 798, 40 (L. Ed.), 
1023. (Conviction for sending obscene matter through the mail ob- 
tained by decoy letter sent by a Government detective.) 

Goode v. United States, 159 U. S. 663, 40 (L. Ed.), 297. (Convic- 
tion for embezzlement and larceny from mail sustained upon evidence 
obtained by decoy letter sent by Government detective to fictitious 
address. ) 

Rosen v. United States, 161 U. S. 29, 40 (L. Ed.), 606. (Conviction 
sustained for sending obscene paper through mail where evidence ob- 
tained by decoy letter.) 

Price v. United States, 165 U. S. 311, 41 (L. Ed.), 727. (Conviction 
for sending obscene matter through mail, although evidence obtained 
by decoy letter.) 


DECISIONS IN FEDERAL COURTS IN LIQUOR CASES UPON QUESTION OF 
ENTRAPMENT 


CASES HOLDING FACTS DO NOT CONSTITUTE ENTRAPMENT 


Ritter v. U. S. (c. c. a. 9th), 293 F. 187. (Instruction on entrap- 
ment held to correctly state law.) 

U. S. v. Reisenweber (c. ¢. a. 2d), 288 F. 520, held. (The fact that 
Government officer furnished defendant with opportunity to commit 
offense by purchasing liquor in their restaurant did not show entrap- 
ment which would bar the entry of a decree abating the nuisance under 
the national prohibition act.) 

Zucker v. U. S. (c. c. a. 3d), 288 F. 12. (One of a number of con- 
spirators to violate the national prohibition act not entitled to ac- 
quittal on the ground of entrapment, because when approached by 
Government agents for the purchase of liquor he told them he did not 
handle it, but willingly put them in connection with others who did 
and with whom the purchase was negotiated.) 

Billingsley v. U. S. (c. c a. 6th), 274 F. 86. (Prosecution for trans- 
portation in violation Reed amendment, instruction held correctly 
stated law of entrapment, facts held not to constitute entrapment.) 

Farley v. U. 8. (c. c a. 9th), 269 F. 721. (Where they purposed 
ascertaining whether defendant was dispensing liquor in violation of 
the national prohibition act officer called for cough syrup, which was 
understood to mean whisky and was served with drinks, held not to 
constitute entrapment.) 

Ramsey v. U. S. (c. c. a. 6th), 268 F. 825. (Fact that witness who 
purchased liquor was a decoy no defense to prosecution under war- 
time prohibition act.) 

Saucedo v. U. 8. (c. c. a. Sth), 268 F. 830. (Fact that sale of liquor 
charged indictment under war prohibition act was a Government agent 
held not to relieve defendant from liability to prosecution.) 

Fetters v. U. S. (c. c. a. 9th), 260 F. 192, certiorari denied, 64 
(L. Ed.). (That a seaman in uniform encouraged and incited de- 
fendant to sell him liquor for purpose of obtaining evidence held no 
defense where act was done because of prior complaints of violation of 
law by defendant.) 

U. 8. v. Amo (D. C. W. D. Wis.), 261 F. 106. (Conviction for selling 
liquor to Indian not invalidated because Government agents having 
reports of illegal sales sent two full-blooded Indians to defendant’s 
saloon, where on merely asking for whisky they were sold several 
drinks.) 

Goldstein v. U. S. (ce. c. a. 7th), 256 F. 813. (Fact that soldiers 
who purchased liquor were merely police who made the purchase to 
procure evidence no defense where no deception was practiced, although 
soldiers represented they wanted liquor for sickness.) 


LIQUOR CASES HOLDING FACTS TO CONSTITUTE ENTRAPMENT 


U. S. v. Certain Intoxicating Liquors, D. C. N. H. 290 F. 824. 
(Where Federal prohibition agent crossed line to Quebec and induced 
claimant’s son to sell liquors on the American side held entrapment.) 

Peterson v., United States (c. c. a. 9th), 255 F. 438. (In prosecu- 
tion for sale of liquor soldier where defense was that officers induced 
defendant to commit the offense, refusal to give instruction on law of 
entrapment error.) 
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Voves v. United States (c. e. a. 7th), 249 F. 191. (In prosecution 
for sale of liquor to Indian where Government witness led defendant 
to believe that he was not an Indian but a Mexican, held entrapment.) 

United States v. Echols, D. C. S. D. Texas, 253 F. 862. (Facts held 
entrapment.) 


STATE DECISIONS INVOLVING ENTRAPMENT IN LIQUOR CASES 
ALABAMA 


Borck v. State, 39 S. 580. (That liquor was purchased on Sunday 
for purpose of prosecuting seller no defense.) 

Swope v. State, 68 S. 562. (Accused guilty of violating liquor law 
though sale was induced by officer.) 

Strother v. State, 72 S. 566. (Instruction that no jury believed 
officer sought to entrap defendant properly refused.) 


ARIZONA 


Duff r. State, 171 P. 133. (That sale of liquor was to detective held 
no defense.) 


ARKANSAS 


Whittington v. State, 254 S. W. 532. (Fact that purchase was made 
for purpose of prosecuting immaterial where seller exercised his own 
volition.) 

CALIFORNIA 


People v. Tomasovich, 206 P. 119. (Where officers were informed 
accused was violating and purchased whisky to be delivered there was 
no improper inducement.) 

People +. Heusers. (When induced to make unlawful sale of liquor 
to a detective upon the latter’s mere request and payment of price was 
not entrapped.) 

People «. Amort, 212 P. 50. 
entrapment.) 

People v. Barkdoll, 
detective no defense.) 


(Sale of liquor to officer held no 


171 P. 440. (That sale of liquor was to a 


COLORADO 


Simmons v. People, 199 P. 416. (Purchase by prosecuting witness 
of liquor with money furnished by the sheriff held no entrapment 
so as to render such witness incompetent.) 

Plue v. People, 193 P. 496. (Where defendant asked to procure 
liquor for friends who turned out to be police held no entrapment.) 

People v., Chipman, 71 P. 1108. (Act of town attorney in employing 
detective who gave witness money to purchase liquor held no defense 
to seller.) 

Wilcox v. People, 67 P. 343. (The sale of liquors in violation of a 
town ordinance to one who purchased liquor at instigation of the town 
does not authorize a conviction under the ordinance.) 


ILLINOIS 


City of Evanston v. Myers, 50 N. E. 204. (That money was fur- 
nished by city to a person to detect violations of law no defense to 
accused.) 

IOWA 

State v. See, 158 N. W. 687. (The fact that a State agent asked for, 

received, and paid for a pint of liquor held no entrapment.) 


KANSAS 


State v. Spiker, 129 P. 195. (That purchase of liquor was by persons 
sceking to ascertain if the seller was engaged in unlawful traffic no 
defense.) 

KENTUCKY 


Cooke v. Commonwealth, 250 S. W. 802. (Officers who purchased 
liquor held not to have induced crime but to detect crime do not partici- 
pate in the offense so as to prevent a conviction upon their testimony.) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Commonwealth v. Downing, 4 Gray 29. (When purchasing liquor 
with n view to prosecuting vendor, purchaser does not become his ac- 
complice, is not barred from testifying, and his testimony may be suff- 
cient to convict.) 


MICHIGAN 


People v. McIntyre, 188 N. W. 407. (Act of officer in gaining confi- 
dence of accused and satisfying him it will be all right to sell him 
whisky did not constitute unlawful inducement.) 

People v. England, 192 N. W. 612. (That sale of liquor was to a 
decoy no defense.) 

People v. Christiansen, 190 N. W. 236. 
defense.) 

People v. Murn, 190 N. W. 666. (Where defendant denied sale can 
not defend on ground of entrapment.) 

People r. Everts, 70 N. W. 430. 

People v. Rush, 71 N. W. 863. 


MISSOURI 


State v. Feldman, 129 S. W. 998. (That defendant was enticed into 
gelling liquor to minors by persons furnished money by citizens held no 
defense.) 

State v. Richa, 180 S. W. 2. 
beld no defense.) 


(Sale of liquor to officer no 


(That purchase of liquor was by sheriff 
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State v. Quinn, 67 S. W. 974; affirmed 70 S. W. 1117. (The fact 
that prosecuting witnesses were furnished money by citizens for the pur- 
pose of buying whisky and prosecuting seller no defense.) 

State v. Lucas, 67 S. W. 971. 


NEW JERSEY 


State v. Contarion, 182 At. 872. (Where officers who testified to sale 
engaged in no conspiracy to entrap defendant evidence competent— 
weight for the jury.) 

NORTH CAROLINA 

State v. Smith, 67 S. Ð. 508, 30 L. R. A. (n. 8.) 946. 
was to an officer no defense.) 

State v. Hopkins, 70 S. E. 394. (That sale of liquor was to a decoy 
employed by police officer no defense.) 


OKLAHOMA 
Stack v. State, 129 P. 126. (That sale of liquor was to informer 
at the instance of sheriff no defense.) 
Moss v. State, 111 P. 950. (That purchase of liquor was made at in- 
stance of prosecuting attorney no defense.) 
OREGON 


State v. Beeson, 211 P. 907. (Mere inquiry by officer of where he 
could purchase liquor no entrapment.) 


_ TEXAS 


Bird v. State, 256 S. W. 277. (In prosecution for sale it was imma- 
terial that State witness was sent by sheriff to defendant's home on 
occasion of alleged sale.) 

Smith v. State, 135 S. W. 154. (The employment of detectives to 
induce violation of the local option law is to be deplored.) 

Scott v. State, 153 S. W. 871. (An officer is not justified in induc- 
ing others to commit crime in order to obtain evidence against them.) 

UTAH 


Salt Lake City v. Robinson, 125 P. 657. (That sale of liquor was 
procured by officers no defense for selling liquor without license.) 
VIRGINIA 
Bauer v. Commonwealth, 115 S. E. 514. (Initiative on the part of 
one violating the liquor laws not being element of the crime, it is no 


defense that accused was induced to violate such laws for the sole pur- 
pose of prosecuting him.) 


(That sale 


FEDERAL DECISIONS IN NARCOTIC CASES INVOLVING ENTRAPMENT 


The following cases hold facts not to constitute entrapment: Nutter v. 
U. S. (c. c. a. 4th), 289 F. 484; Aultman v. U. S. (c. c. a. 5th), 289 
F. 251; United States v. Papagoda (D. C. Conn.), 288 F. 214; Smith v. 
U. S. (c. c. a. 8th), 284 F. 673; Lucadmo v. U. S. (c. c. a. 2d), 280 F. 
653; Rothman v. U. S. (c. c. a. 2d), 270 F. 31; Finkin v. U. S. (c. c. a. 
9th), 265 F. 1; Fisk v. U. S. (c. c. a. 6th), 279 F. 12. 

In the following narcotic cases facts hold to constitute entrapment: 
Yick v. U. S. (c. c. a. —), 240 F. 60; Butts v. U. S. (c. c. a. 8th), 273 
F. 35. 


e 
BRIBERY 


Martin v. U. S. (c. c. a. 2d), 278 F. 913. 
U. S. v. Lynch (D. C. N. Y), 256 F. 983. 


COUNTERFEITING 
Luterman v. United States (c. c. a. 3d), 281 F. 374. (No entrapment.) 
PURE FOOD LAW i 


United States v. Eman Manufacturing Co. (D. C. Col.), 271 F. 353. 
(Held cntrapment.) 


(No entrapment.) 
(No entrapment.) 


ESPIONAGE 


Partan v. United States, 261 F. 515. (No entrapment. See also 
under a collection of cases in 30 L, R. A. (n. s.) 946; 25 L. R. A. 
(n. s.) 449; 25 R. L. A. 341; 25 L. R. A. 349.) 


I have recently heard much for and against poison liquor. It 
is all poison. The surest way to avoid blindness or death from 
poison liquor is to refuse to buy or to drink the stuff. As 
against poison liquor I recommend H-O, nature’s wholesome, 
palatable, life-giving beverage—pure water. It is superior to 
the white mule of the moonshiner or the 40-rod stuff sold at $10 
a quart by the furtive-eyed poison purveyor from the slums, 

You can easily find the liquor which God brews for us. You 
can procure it without money and without price. “ You will not 
find it in the simmering still, over smoky fires choked with poi- 
sonous gases, and surrounded with the stench of sickening 
odors, You will find it in the green glade, the grassy dell, 
where the red deer used to wander, where the child loves to 
play; there God brews it. And down, low down in the deepest 
valleys, where fountains murmur and the rills sing; and high 
up on the tall mountain tops, where the naked granite glitters 
like gold in the sun, where the storm clouds brood and the 
thunders crash; and away far out on the wide wild sea, where 
the hurricane brawls music and the big waves roar—the chorus 
sweeping the march of God—there he brews it, that beverage of 
life, health-giving water. And everywhere it is a thing of 
beauty, gleaming in the dewdrop, singing in the summer rain, 
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shining in the ice gem, till the leaves seem turned to Lying 
jewels, spreading a golden veil over the setting sun or a white 
gauze around the midnight moon; sporting in the cataract, 
sleeping in the glacier, daneing in the hail shower, folding its 
bright snow curtains softly about the wintry world, and weay- 
ing the many-colored iris, that seraph’s zone of the sky whose 
warp is the raindrop of earth and whose woof is the sunbeam 
of heaven.” [Applause.]. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Wooprum]. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend his remarks. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I object, in conformity 
with the policy I announced the other day. I shall not object 
if the gentleman makes his request after he makes his speech, 
but- I do intend to make objection to all Members asking this 
unanimous consent in advance of making their speeches. I 
think it is a wrong policy and one which has grown up in the 
last year or So. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland objects. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I have asked for this time to address you upon a sub- 
ject that I am sure has claimed the interest not only of both 
_s branches of Congress and the public press but of every thought- 
ful American citizen who is interested, not only in the position 
which Ameriea has assumed as an exponent and advocate of 
universal peace among nations but likewise in the continued 
security of American institutions. 

On January 7 the House passed the current appropriation bill 
for the maintenance of our Navy, and an unsuccessful effort 
was made to incorporate in that bill an appropriation to begin 
work on three battle cruisers previously authorized by the Con- 
gress. December 18, 1924, the Congress authorized the building 
of eight scout cruisers, which were then considered necessary for 
the adequate and efficient operation of our naval forces. This 
authorization by Congress was based upon the deliberate judg- 
ment of experts, who advised that the Navy was badly in need 
of additional tonnage in this type of vessel. Appropriations 
have heretofore been made under which considerable work has 
been done upon two of these cruisers. Three other eruisers 
have had partial appropriations, and work will likely be begun 
in six months upon the building of these three ships. Three of 
the cruisers authorized in the act of December 18, 1924, have 
not been appropriated for, and it was for the purpose of begin- 
ning work upon these three cruisers that the effort was made 
to incorporate such an appropriation in the current naval bill 
After a spirited discussion in the House, by a vote of 183 to 161 
the House refused to make this appropriation. I voted for the 
appropriation. The bill then went to the United States Senate, 
and the Committee on Appropriations in its report to the Senate 
on January 17, 1927, incorporated an item of $1,200,000 to start 
the building of the last three cruisers authorized by the act of 
December 18, 1924. Therefore, the House will be shortly called 
upon to reconsider its action heretofore taken, and it is in the 
interest of concurring in this action of the United States Senate 
that I desire to make a few observations upon this subject, 

The present condition and strength of our naval defense and 
its relation to other navies was elaborately discussed when this 
bill was before the House. A reference to the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp from January 4 to January 7, inclusive, will disclose 
much useful and enlightening information upon this subject, 
and I would also like to refer to the splendid and timely address 
of the distinguished Senator from Maine [Mr. Hate], chairman 
ef the Committee on Appropriations, made in the United States 
Senate on January 21, and found in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of that date. Many figures, estimates, tables, charts, compari- 
sons, and so forth, may be found in the Recorp of these days 
and it is not necessary here to repeat them, and I refer to that 
fact merely for the purpose of incorporating into my remarks 
this information for future reference. 

THE ISSUB 


The issue presenting itself to the Congress has been narrowed 
eonsiderably, It may be fairly asserted that certain proposi- 
tions have been agreed upon and recognized. 

First. That the American Navy is at present below its rela- 
tive strength as agreed upon in the Washington conference of 
1921-22, which adopted the 5-5-3 ratio, and which was incor- 
porated in the treaty between Great Britain, America, Japan, 
France, and Italy. | 

Second. That it is desirable that America should maintain at 
all times an “ adequate Navy.” 

Third. That America has taken a position before the world 
as an advocate of universal peace, and that therefore she should 
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not under any ciraiimisthinead adopt ANY course or embark op 
any program inconsistent with that attitude. 

Therefore, the issue presented to the Congress is a simple 
one, namely, What is an adequate Navy for the United States, 
considering her own national security and her desire to continue 
as an advocate of universal disarmament? 

AGAINST WAR 

May I at the outset define my own position as regards mili- 
tary preparedness for America? I am not a militarist. I 
would not knowingly lend my effort or my vote to any program 
that might cause America to stand before the world as an 
exponent of militarism in any Sense of the word. I abhor war. 
It is useless, extravagant, and its path down through the cen- 
turies has been marked by untold economic loss, physical and 
mental pain and suffering, and moral and spiritual degenera- 
tion. Nor am I of that body of our citizenship who feel that 
there is any reason whatever now to anticipate that America 
will be involved to any considerable extent in any war. Even 
in the present day of unrest in the world’s affairs there is no 
present reason to suppose that America is threatened or 
menaced by any foreign power. Yet I am unwilling that we 
should deliberately and unreasonably weaken our national 
defense on the seas, on the land, or in the air. [Applause.] 

I believe that Ameriea has a great mission to perform among 
the nations of the earth in lending her great financial and 
economic resources and her political power and prestige in be- 
half of universal peace and the amicable adjustment of mis- 
understandings between nations. Yet I can not subscribe to 
that strange and new philosophy which seems to hold that 
America should not in an orderly, conservative manner supply 
her admitted defense needs, lest, forsooth, some nation shall 
accuse us of a change or heart and charge us with embarking 
upon a program of competition in naval armament. 

DO WH NEED A NAVY? 


But while there is no reason at the moment to fear any 
involvement for our Nation, yet I realize that we are living in 
an age when a great world conflagration can be ignited almost 
overnight. A few years before the World War it is hardly prob- 
able that any patriot in America could have prophesied coming 
events, and, before we hardly realized what was happening, 
America was foreed into a position where she had to draw 
upon the man power and resources of our Nation to the utmost 
to maintain our rights on the high seas and vindicate our na- 
tional traditions. I am reminded at this moment of the very 
timely and pertinent remarks of Monsieur Briand in his address 
at the Washington peace conference: 


“ When we say we contemplate a reduction of naval armaments, when 
we discuss it with ourselves, heart to heart, we could have nothing 
in our minds, we were speaking between friends, there is no threat of 
war; if there is any menace to peace, it is so far distant that you 
can hardly conceive it, and yet you have not assumed the right of 
ignoring this danger altogether—you intend to keep your navies to the 
extent necessary to defend your liberty and insure your life. 

Well, if you do that, gentlemen, on the sea, what shall we do when 
the danger is there at our doors and hanging over our heads? 

If there was any statesman—and as one I may say I have always 
been in favor of peace; I have assumed power for the sake of peace 
in very difficult conditions where my country was feeling natural im- 
patience at the state of things; I formally attached myself to the 
cause of peace; I fastened my heart on that noble task, and I may say 
that if ever peace is to be disturbed in the world, I shall not be the 
one to disturb it. But, gentlemen, precisely because I have urged every- 
body on the road to peace, because I have done everything in my power 
to obtain peace, I feel all the more the great weight of the responsibility 
which I have assumed, and if to-morrow, because I shall have been too 
optimistic, I saw my country again attacked, trampled under foot, 
bleeding because I had weakened her, gentlemen, I should be a most 
despicable traitor. 


But let it be not supposed that the only need for naval 
strength is that we may be in a position to wage aggressive 
warfare. True it is that the— 
ruling passions in the annals of time of great nations abroad has been 
the conquest and subjugation, acquisition and annexation, destruction 
of the weak and helpless—always added power and prestige by might 
alone. 


The American story is quite different. By tradition we are 
a peaceful people. We have never waged war for conquest. 
When our battle flag has unfurled it has always been in the 
defense of America and her rights. Generosity and friendli- 
ness has always marked our treatment with other nations, 
friends and foes alike. America now has no hostility for any 
nation. There is no territory we desire to acquire, no peoples 
we desire to conquer. We desire peace and a right to be let 
alone to enjoy continued progress and prosperity. [Applause.] 
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America must maintain an “adequate navy” to protect the 
lives and property of her citizens who are lawfully in foreign 
lands, and to carry out our duty under the Monroe doctrine to 
afford protection to other nationals who may be in territory 
over which we have promised such protection. With a war 
cloud hanging in the horizon to the south of us, and the in- 
creasingly complex situation developing in the Far Hast, this 
need alone should cause us to inventory our naval strength 
with the greatest care and concern. 

America must be prepared to protect her rights upon the high 
seas. With our increasing capacity for production in almost 
every line of economic endeavor, our immense surpluses to be 
disposed of in foreign markets, we are rapidly becoming the 
great outstanding competitor of all the nations in the matter 
of the commodities necessary for industry and food and cloth- 
ing. We must be prepared at all times to insure our right 
to uninterrupted commerce upon the high seas. And then there 
are many commodities America must have from abroad, and the 
lanes of commerce must be kept open that we may be able to 
buy in foreign markets. 

Theodore Roosevelt, early in his marvelous career, realized the 
great need of a Navy to protect the economic and commercial 
interests of our Government. His first literary work, “The 
Naval War of 1812,” written soon after he graduated from 
Harvard, contained this observation: 


Had America possessed (in 1812) a fleet of 20 ships of the line, 
her sailors could have plied their trade unmolested, and the three 
years of war, with its loss in blood and money, would have been 
avoided. From the merely monetary standpoint such a navy would 
have been the cheapest kind of insurance, and morally its advantages 
would have been incalculable, for every American worth the name would 
have lifted his head higher because of its existence. 


Let us therefore profit by the experience. 
THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCB 


It might be worth while at this point to briefly recall what hap- 
pened at the Washington conference for the limitation of naval 
armaments, which convened in the City of Washington at the 
request of President Harding in 1921-22. The distinguished 
President of the United States, prompted unquestionably by the 
very highest motives of patriotism and humanity, invited the 
Governments of the British Empire, France, Italy, and Japan 
to participate in a conference on the subject of a limitation 
of naval armaments. It is not my purpose to undertake to 
appraise the sum total results of that effort, or to place any 
criticism upon the distinguished gentlemen who represented 
America in that conference. That it was a step in the right 
` direction none will deny; that it accomplished much good all 
will admit; but as evidence of our desire to promote universal 
peace and good will among the nations, and to end the mad rush 
for naval and military supremacy among the nations, Americ: 
offered, and made a sacrifice of her Navy which was the most— 


magnificent gesture in the interest of peace ever recorded in the annals 
of civilization. 
AMERICA’S SACRIFICE 


America in 1922 was engaged in a naval program which, 
by the year 1925, would have given her the greatest Navy 
of any nation on earth. No power, Great Britain included, 
could have approximated the naval strength of America when 
she had completed her program. We had in the process of 
building, seven battleships, and six battle cruisers, for which 
we had appropriated over $350,000,000, and they were from 
35 to 45 per cent completed. Great Britain had a small naval 
program. Japan had just completed two ships and had plans 
drawn for others. 

In the interest, however, of world peace, the Washington 
conference, after much consideration, adopted the 5-5-3 ratio 
of naval strength for Great Britain, America, and Japan, and 
as a result of that America was called upon to make a stupen- 
dous sacrifice of our naval strength. The total tonnage that 
America scrapped as a result of the treaty was 842,380. The 
total tonnage scrapped by Great Britain was 447,750. The 
tonnage scrapped by Japan was 354,709. Be it noted here that 
America scrapped nearly twice as much tonnage as Great 
Britain. The line ships scrapped by America were 19. Of 
these, only two were obsolete vessels. Great Britain scrapped 
22 vessels, and of these 18 were obsolete. Japan scrapped 12 
vessels, and none were classed as obsolete. And that was not 
all. America was called upon to scrap 13 vessels which were 
either new or in the course of construction, and upon which, as 
stated, many millions of dollars had been expended. Great 
Britain scrapped no new vessels, Japan 4. France and Italy 
had no vessels in the course of construction and agreed to scrap 
none. Therefore it may be seen from these figures what a 
tremendous sacrifice the American Government made in the 
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interest of this cause. The provisions of the 5-5-3 ratio did 
not apply to auxiliary craft, and therefore did not apply to 
battleships of the light-cruiser type, but only to capital ships. 
Therefore, since the adoption of the Washington treaty, Great 
Britain has continued to build battle cruisers and so has Japan. 
America has authorized 8 cruisers and has only commenced 
work on 5 of them. The total of all modern light cruisers built, 
building, or appropriated for is, Great Britain 54, Japan 25, 
and America 15. While it is true that the provisions of the 
5-5-3 ratio did not in letter apply to the cruiser type of vessel, 
yet it may be readily seen that the present relative strength 
of America in this important branch of naval strength is far 
from the ratio agreed upon in the Washington conference. In 
all types of naval vessels laid down since the Washington con- 
ference the United States has laid down 16 vessels, of which 
6 are river gunboats used for police purposes. Similar vessels 
have been laid down by the other powers, but disregarding 
these small boats which have no fleet value, the figures are as 
follows: The United States has laid down 10 vessels, Great 
Britain 33, Japan 112, France 87, Italy 46; therefore it would 
seem to be idiotic to say that when America proposes to com- 
mence the construction of three light cruisers to complete 
her program provided for in 1924 we are thereby making a 
gesture that might be considered by some power as embarking 
upon a policy of competition in naval armaments. The Secre- 
tary of the Navy has said that it would take 22 light cruisers 
to put America on a parity with Great Britain, as provided for 
in the Washington conference. 
WHAT IS AN “ADEQUATE NAVY ” FOR AMERICA? 


Under some circumstances this question might be the subject 
of debate and conflicting opinions. The extreme pacifist might 
think that little or no navy was adequate. The militarist might 
require embarking upon a superbuilding program that would 
give America such a naval force upon the high seas that it 
would strike terror to the hearts of all the nations of the earth; 
but, fortunately, we are not left to speculation or debate or 
conflicting opinions. There has been a definite and a solemn 
adjudication by the Congress of the United States upon this 
subject. When the treaty reSulting from the Washington con- 
ference was ratified by the Congress, then and there America 
went upon record before the nations of the earth as declaring 
that it was necessary for the protection of our citizens and 
their property and the protection of our rights upon the high 
seas and our commerce to have a navy equal in strength to that 
of Great Britain and a navy based on the ratio of 5 and 3 
with Japan; and while America ought not to violate in letter 
or spirit her solemn treaty, yet, as one humble Member of the 
legislative branch of the Government, upon which is placed 
the duty by the Constitution of providing for the national 
defense, I am unwilling that the naval strength of America 
should at any time fall below that ratio until and at such a time 
as it may be clearly demonstrated that the other nations in- 
volved are willing to join hands with us in a still further 
reduction of naval armaments. 

When America ratified the treaty for the limitation of naval 
armaments, she then and there defined what she considered an 
“adequate” navy for America. By agreeing to scrap certain 
of her ships, and thus abandon her program for a supernavy, 
she gave up that part of her Navy in excess of her needs for 
defense; but by providing the 5-5-3 ratio of strength she 
claimed the right and announced the principle that her naval 
strength should be equal to Great Britain. Not only did 
America define what should constitute an “ adequate” navy but 
by becoming parties to the treaty Great Britain, France, Italy, 
and Japan likewise agreed that such a navy was. necessary for 
America. 

Even with the building of these three cruisers America will be 
pathetically behind and below the ratio provided by the Wash- 
ington conference. I am unable to understand the reasoning 
of the legislative or Executive mind that concludes that because 
America in a belated way proceeds upon a conservative pro- 
gram for her Navy, under the terms of which she is still far 
below the strength to which she is entitled under the letter and 
spirit of her treaty, that she has thereby and therein com- 
mitted any act or gesture which might be inconsistent with her 
desire to reduce and limit naval armaments. Not only that, 
but let it be remembered that the very act of December 18, 
1924, authorizing the cruisers, provides that— 


In the event of an international conference for the limitation of naval | 
armaments the President is empowered to suspend in whole or in part 
any of this building program. 

NO SIGNS OF WAR 
I do not think it is conceivable that conditions could ever 


arise whereby there could be any serious misunderstanding be- 
tween Great Britain and America, and certainly there is no 


1927 


cloud upon the horizon at the present moment. On the contrary, 
there are many reasons why these two great English-speaking 
countries should continue down through the centuries upon 
terms of amity, friendship, and understanding. Yet I am not 
ready to admit that there is any reason why Great Britain- 
should have a naval force so greatly superior to that of the 
American Government. Great Britain has always been jealous 
of her title as “ mistress of the seas.” It may be well to recall 
that when Mr. Wilson was in Paris in 1919 in the great peace 
meeting, what was tantamount virtually to an ultimatum was 
laid down to the American Nation by Great Britain. Mr. Lloyd- 
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George took occasion to make it known in no uncertain way to | 


President Wilson and his Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Daniels, 
that Great Britain would not consent to any other nation having 
the supremacy of the seas. “Britain must control the sea” was 
the dictum. In a recent interview given to some of the leading 
American papers, Mr. Josephus Daniels made this remarkable 
statement about the attitude of Great Britain in Paris in 1919: 


Mr. Lloyd-George can not support the League of Nations unless the 
United States will agree to cease the construction of its big naval pro- 
gram. Great Britain can not consent to any other nation having the 
supremacy of the seas. 

That was the surprising statement, delivered in the quiet tones of 
an ultimatum, conveyed to me as Secretary of the Navy of the United 
States, in Paris on Monday, March 31, 1919, by Walter Long, first lord 
of the British admiralty. It came as the conclusion of a discussion 
that precipitated the naval battle of Paris between British and Ameri- 
can naval officers and officials. * * * 

The Washington conference, hailed as a notable achievement for 
America, was in fact a sweeping victory for the British demand made 
first.in Paris that the big 16-inch gun ships ordered by Congress should 
not be completed. Never for a moment from the time the United States 
entered the World War did the British fail to keep in mind their fixed 
resolve that these ships which would enable American capital ships to 
outrange British capital ships should never be commissioned. 


OUR DUTY TO AMERICA 


And while, as I have stated, there is no present reason to 
suspect that America will be called upon for the use of our 
naval forces to any considerable extent in the near future, yet 
Congress as the legislative branch of the Government can not 
justify itself in the eyes of the American people should it fail 
to make adequate and proper provisions for our defense. To 
my mind the distinguished Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives struck the keynote of the whole matter when this bill was 
before the House for consideration. Speaker LoNawortTH, who 
was on the floor of the House, made this timely observation: 


I think the gentleman will agree with me that while under the treaty 
we owe an obligation to the nations participating in the treaty not to 
exceed the ratio provided, we owe an equally great obligation to the 
American people to see that we do not go below the ratio. 


[Applause.] 

Volumes could be written and hours could be consumed in 
debate, and yet our duty could not be more clearly stated. We 
owe a duty to the American people and we should courageously 
perform that duty. The gentlemen who have opposed the ap- 
propriation for these cruisers in the House and in the Senate 
have based their opposition usually upon one of two grounds: 
First, that America has taken a position as an advocate of a 
limitation of naval armament, and that she should make no 
gesture that might be construed by other nations as a revival 
of competition in armaments; or, second, that we should delay 
the matter because the President hopes to have another disarm- 
ament conference. 

In my judgment, partly for reasons that I have tried to point 
out, it is unthinkable that the mere fact that we appropriated 
for three cruisers, heretofore authorized, as a part of an orderly, 
conservative, defense program, would be noticed by the other 
nations and construed as an intention to embark upon any con- 
siderable program of naval armament. 

AMERICA’S STANDING 

Will Rogers says: 


There is only one way that America could make European nations 
hate her more, and that would be to help them win another war. 


The universal ill-feeling toward America in Europe is an 
open secret. It is attested by travelers who have been there. 
It is given expression in the public press and in the forum. 
In England we are called “ Shylocks,” in France, “ Swine,” and 
in Belgium, “Traitors.” It has been said that America is with- 
out a real friend among the nations There are many reasons 
that may account for this feeling. In the first place, they are 
envious of our economic and material progress; they are jealous 
of our financial supremacy; they bitterly resent the fact that 
America claims to have played so important a part in the win- 
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ning of the World War; and they are sensitive because we 
emerged from that great conflict almost without a scar. We did 
not pay enough for the glory we claim. These are very human 
elements that enter into the consideration, but nevertheless 
they are elements that we may well bear in mind. At least, 
there is not such cordiality and brotherly love being manifested 
toward America at the moment as leads me to feel that the 
time is opportune for demobilization, and the patriot who delib- 
erately shuts his eyes to these conditions, pregnant as they are 
with possibilities, is living in a “ Fool’s paradise,” and destined 
some day to be rudely awakened by the bugle call of “ Boots and. 
saddles,” or the shock of bursting shell. 


THE DREAM OF PEACH 


The dream of universal peace is, indeed, comforting. Since 
the beginning of time man has dreamed of that day when love 
and brotherhood would be the universal law. The poet has 
sung of that day: 

When all crime shall cease, 

And ancient fraud shall fail, 

Returning justice lift aloft her scale, 

Peace o’er the earth her olive wand extend, 

And white-robed innocence from heaven descend. 


It is a beautiful dream. Its realization will usher in a new 
day for civilization. Toward that day all of us do devoutly 
look, but to those of us who may refuse to close our eyes to the 
Stern facts that surround us we must know that as yet it is 
but a dream; that its realization lies beyond the horizon of the 
present generation. Since the beginning of time every step in 
human progress has been made only after a struggle against 
those forces that opposed it. The foundation of government by 
law was for the purpose of compelling man to live in justice 
and in peace with his neighbors and society, and I venture to 
suggest that as long as nations are composed of men and as 
long as the hearts of men are moved and influenced by impulses 
of envy, greed, and covetousness, then just so long will men 
and nations be compelled to be ready and willing not only to 
defend their right to peace and progress but to defend and 
enforce those rights by arms if necessary. 


NATIONAL PREPAREDNESS 


This is not a new thought. It is as old as time and has 
many times been eloquently expressed from the lips of great 
men. In one of his messages to the Congress on the need of 
military preparedness the first President of the United States, 
George Washington, made this eloquent observation : 


Among the many interesting objects which will engage your attention 
that of providing for the common defense will merit particular regard. 
To be prepared for war is the most effectual means of preserving peace. 


And upon another occasion Alexander Hamilton enunciated 
this principle of national efficiency: 


We ought to be in a respectable military posture, because war may 
come upon us, whether we choose it or not, and because to be in a con- 
dition to defend ourselves and annoy any who may attack us will be 
the best method of securing our peace. 


Pages might be consumed in quoting from great Americans 
who have voiced these sentiments. Theodore Roosevelt has been 
called the father of the American Navy. Herewith is a charac- 
teristic sentiment by this great American: 


A GREAT NATION SHOULD NOT BLUBF 
(Address at Williams College, Williamstown, Mass., June 22, 1905) 


I demand that the Nation do its duty and aecept the responsibility 
that must go with greatness. 

I ask that the Nation dare to be great, and that in daring to be great 
it show that it knows how to do justice to the weak no less than to ex- 
act justice from the strong. 

In order to take such a position of being a great Nation, the one thing 
that we must not do is to bluf 

The: unpardonable thing is to say that we will act as a big Nation 
and then decline to take the necessary steps to make the words good. 

Keep on building and maintaining at the highest point of efficiency 
the United States Navy or quit trying to be a big Nation. Do one or 
the other, 


The present distinguished Chief Executive, at least upon one 
occasion, recognized the force of this truth. Some months ago 
each Member of the Congress received an attractive little 
volume entitled ‘“‘ World Chancelleries,” edited by Mr. Edward 
Price Bell, and dedicated to the memory of Victor Vernon Law- 
son. The introduction to that very attractive little volume was 
written in November, 1925, by President Coolidge, and in the 
course of his introduction he made the following observations, 
which I find it quite hard to reconcile with his present attitude 
on this appropriation. 
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Humanity, with reference to the danger of war, is to-day in a posi- 
tion different from that which it occupied yesterday. Wars once sprang 
from varied causes—biological, racial, dynastic, political, commercial, 
personal. Wars were sought. Wars were planned. Wars were a part 
of the accepted rationale of organized human life. 

Those days, we venture to think, are past. But if they are, it does 
not follow that the danger of war is past. War may be, and doubtless 
is, less probable than it was. Its real nature, its horror, and unmiti- 
gated calamity, are more poignantly and widely realized than they were. 
Yet so imperfectly do races and nations understand one another, so per- 
plexing are many of their multiplying relationships, so restless are cer- 
tain forces of evil, so insecure are the psychological bases of peace that 
humanity truly may be said to live constantly in the shadow of the 
possibility of war. 

Not in war deliberate, but in war accidental, seems to lie the prin- 
cipal present peril. We have a world psychology more inflammable, 
more explosive than it ought to be. There is tinder about. There are 
powder mines. Any flying spark is dangerous. Our War with Spain, 
as we all remember, was precipitated by the sinking of the Maine; and 
the Great War, whatever may have been its antecedents of history and 
of rivalry, rushed upon the world out of the Sarajevo assassination. We 
need fortification against accidents. We need an international mind 
more stably balanced against sudden shocks. 


But it may be fair to say that the above quotation was written 
by President Coolidge, the philosopher, and that his present atti- 
tude is that of President Coolidge, the economist, 

THE MOUNTAIN LABORED AND BROUGHT FORTH A MOUSE 


But why all of this agitation about preparedness and the 
relative strength of navies? Why all of this useless discussion 
of the necessary and required strength of the American Navy? 
Why waste all this time on disarmament conferences, and so 
forth? Behold, the problem is solved! The answer has been 
given. The formula for national security has been laid down 
by the “ Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy.” 

The President, in addressing the executive officers of the 
Government on January 29, 1927, departed from custom in dis- 
cussing the financial and economic condition of the Government 
long enough to make a memorable pronouncement upon the 
subject of preparedness. 


I am for military preparedness— 
Says the President. 


It is a question to which I always give the most serious thought in my 
recommendations in my Budget message. 


As Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy the Chief 
Executive of this Nation has an emphatic responsibility for this 
phase of our welfare. 

Ah, sirs! Picture, if you can, our President preparing his 
Budget message. And always at this season, ’mid the maze of 
dollar marks and estimates, and cuts and slashes, his thoughts 
“always lightly turn” to the “question of military prepared- 
ness”! Picture him, I say, with knitted brow, bowed under 
the awful weight of the responsibility of the Chief Executive 
as he prepares his Budget message and is thinking of military 
preparedness. Imagine, if you please, his travail of spirit as 
he ponders this subject that has for ages baffled the mind of 
‘man. Seeking, groping for an answer. 

But, listening world, take heart. Ye would-be statesmen, edi- 
‘tors, writers, and so forth, cease your prattle, for the light has 
broken. The answer is here. Harken ye, the Commander in 
Chief is about to speak. Continuing, the President said: 


What we need, and all that we need, for national protection is 
adequate preparedness. 


There you have it. The issue is solved. And who will have 
the hardihood to challenge the deep-striking truth of this pro- 
nouncement? So clearly expressed ; with such convincing logic; 
and such profound philosophy. 

But, mark you, gentlemen, I fear you do not appreciate the 
unbounded possibilities contained in this classic formula. Why 
can it not be applied to other great problems that now bafile 
the finite minds of men? Take the farm problem. Ah! There 
is a problem. What about the poor farmer? 


What they need, and all that they need, for prosperity is adequate 
prices. 


Think of it! How simple the remedy! Why had not some 
master mind thought of this before? But let us not stop. Take 
tax reduction. Ah! There is the rub. The taxpayer usually 
gets it where the proverbial chicken got the ax. What about 
the poor taxpayer? 

What he needs, 
lower taxes. 


Marvelous! 
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‘doubtless be impressed. 


‘is prepared to win it for himself every day.” 
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But to return again to the formula for national security. It 
has another quality that is quite characteristic. It ean offend 
no one. The pacifist will be pleased, the militarist hopeful, 
and sister nations, insolent and belligerent though they be, will 
(Will some one please page the honor- 
able mayor of Beverly Hills?) 

NOW TO BE SERIOUS 

I would be the last Member of this House who would want to 
assume an attitude of hostility to our Chief Executive or to 
treat flippantly any utterance of the President worthy of serious 
thought. I differ with him often and radically. Upon the other 
hand, I have agreed with him on many occasions. I have more 
than once found myself standing almost alone among my Demo- 
cratic colleagues when I have agreed with the President. Many 
of his qualities I admire. Of his high and lofty patriotism 
and sincerity there can be no possible question, but I am equally 
convinced that he is gravely in error in his willingness to see 
the American Navy reduced to a woeful and inefficient condition 
in the present state of world affairs. 

Until such time as all nations of the earth can meet and 
agree upon some plan to reduce naval and military strength, 
I want to see America go forward with a steady, orderly, and 
progressive strengthening of her Military Establishment on the 
seas, on land, and in the air, so that at all times she may not 
only be willing but ready and able to defend her: traditions 
and protect her citizens and their property. [Applause.] 

I have said that in the present state of world affairs there is 
little to lead us to expect anything approaching universal peace 
in the near future. Such a statement seems to be abundantly 
justified when we inventory the happenings of the day in 
Europe, shot through as it is by passions, misunderstandings, 
and ambitious rulers thirsting for power and domain. 

AMERICA’S MISSION 

America must ever be ready with her good offices, her eco- 
nomic strength, and her political prestige to counsel and advise 
upon an amicable settlement of these varied disputes; and while 
a realization of the dream for universal peace, certainly so far 
as it affects Europe, may lie for future generations to enjoy, 
yet we can have peace in America. _ | 

PEACE BY PREPAREDNESS 
America can be spared the wasteful effects of another war. 


American boys can be. spared the awful experience of the boys 
in the recent war. American homes can be spared the horror 


‘and the heartaches that ever follow in the wake of conflict. 


We can be spared all of this by putting ourselves in such a posi- 
tion with reference to our national defense that the nations of 
the earth may know that not only does America. stand for 
peace among the nations of the earth but that she demands 
peace for her own territory; that America will protect her citi- 
zens and their property wherever they may rightfully be; that 
not only- does America stand for freedom of the seas for all 
nations but that she will demand freedom of the seas for her 
own commerce; that not only will America refrain from in- 
volving herself in European entanglements but that she is in a 
position to successfully resist any effort to cause her to be so 
involved. It has many times happened in the history of the 
world that the only way to have peace was to fight for it, and 
the poet has said, “ He only deserves freedom and liberty who 
No, sirs ; the time 
is not yet come when America can strip herself of her arms 
and stand naked and defenseless before the world, relying for 
protection only upon the beauty and glory of her innocence and 


‘the lofty ideals for which she stands! 


O freedom! Thou art not, as poets dream, 

A fair young girl with light and delicate limbs, 
And wavy tresses gushing from the cap 

With which the Roman master crowned his slave 
When he took off the gyves. <A bearded man, 
Armed to the teeth, art thou; one mailed hand 
Grasps the broad shield and one the sword; thy brow, 
Glortous in beauty tho’ it be, is scarred 

With tokens of old wars; thy massive limbs 

Are strong with struggling. Oh, not yet 

May’st thou unbrace thy corselet nor lay by 

Thy sword; nor yet, O freedom, close thy lids 
In slumber; for thine enemy never sleeps, 

And thou must watch and combat ’til the day 
Of the new earth and heaven. 


{ Applause. ] 
‘Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes 


and all that he needs, for national prosperity is | to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON]. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, I have sought the floor at this time not for 
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the purpose of making a speech but to make a practical sug- 
gestion. [Applause.] 

I thank my friend the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. WIL- 
son] for his applause. I construe it as a realization on his 
part that fewer speeches and more practical suggestions are 
needed in the House. 

Next week we are to consider the important subject of farm 

relief legislation. Before the debate begins and Members 
align themselves as champions of the various bills, I want to 
discuss an amendment that should appeal to the sound, sober 
judgment of both the advocates and the opponents of the three 
bills that will be discussed, namely, the Haugen bill, the Aswell 
bill, and the Crisp bill. 
. I realize that when formal consideration of a bill is begun 
that sentiment at that time has usually so crystallized that it 
is exceedingly difficult to have any proposal for a change in a 
bill seriously considered. The proponents of the bill usually 
fight all amendments; and the opponents of a Dill, thinking 
that the best way to encompass its defeat is not to perfect it, 
likewise vote against amendments; and as a result, a Member 
who attempts to change a bill in any respect has about as much 
chance of success as a Democratic candidate for office would 
have in the State of Vermont. 

I had that unhappy experience at the last session of Con- 
gress, when the McNary-Haugen bill was being considered, and 
I offered a perfectly good amendment, only to witness its over- 
whelming defeat; and I saw other Members offer equally good 
amendments share the same fate. My colleague from Texas 
[Mr. CONNALLY] was among the number. 

I want to direct your attention now to an amendment which 
I shall offer to each of these bills when the time arrives for 
the consideration of. amendments. 

It is applicable to each of the three bills. It does not in any 
manner affect or change the terms of the bills as they are now 
written. It would simply place a time limit upon the existence 
of the bill if enacted into law. In other words, it would provide 
that at the expiration of a given period from the enactment of 
the bill, say for a period of not more than five years, the bill 
would be automatically repealed unless affirmative legislation 
should be enacted to extend it. 

It will be conceded, I think, by the authors of each of these 
bills, that they are experiments. The plans proposed in each 
and all of them are new and untried as applied to America, 
and what will be the result is largely one of speculation. The 
advocates of each think that their particular bill will bring 
the desired relief to agriculture, put whether or not it will do 
so remains to be seen.  . 

If the legislation to be enacted is of an emergency character 
and in the nature of an experiment, should not the existence of 
the law be limited to a definite period of time—a period suffi- 
ciently long to give the plan a fair trial, say for five years, 
and in that time we can test the efficacy of the remedy. If 
it works, it will be easy to reenact for another fixed period, or 
indefinitely. 

I am glad to see the author of one of the bills, the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] is present. I regret the authors of 
the other two bills are not on the floor at this time. The 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] thinks his bill will solve 
the problem. The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. ASWELL] 
is equally certain that his bill will meet the conditions, and 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HAUGEN], whose name has be- 
come linked with his measure, doubtless believes that his bill 
will bring relief. Now, if they have faith in its success, why 
not incorporate an amendment in which if the bill passes, that 
it shall be given a fair and impartial trial for a period of years, 
and then at the expiration of that time the legislation, if 
found to be workable and satisfactory, there is no question 
but what the life of the bill could be extended for another 
period of years, or possibly indefinitely. 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Gladly. 

Mr. CRISP. I think there is a great deal of merit in the 
gentleman’s suggestion, because all must concede that legisla- 
tion of this character is experimental. If any of the bills were 
passed and work, as the authors believe, to the interest of agri- 
culture, they would be continued in operation. If they work 
unjustly, they could be revised before the period of five years, 
and for those reasons, as far as I am concerned, I would not 
oppose an amendment of the character which the gentleman 
mentioned to the bill I introduced. [Applause.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. With pleasure. 

Mr. BLANTON. Did the gentleman ever investigate to see 
where Congress has placed a limitation on the life of a bureau 
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it creates, just how many years it takes Congress thereafter to 
get rid of the bureau? Because when you place hundreds of men 
on the pay roll of the Government in a bureau and the time for 
its termination arrives, these employees besiege Members, and 
I have never seen Congress able yet to get rid of the bureau for 
years and years. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. In reply to the statement of my 
colleague from Texas I want to say that we could come nearer 
to getting rid of a bureau, if thought necessary to do so, if we 
had a time limit fixed than if the law continued it indefinitely. 
Under my amendment the law and all offices created thereby 
would automatically cease to exist at the expiration of the 
period fixed. Without it affirmative action would be necessary 
to abolish them. 

A majority of this House want to help agriculture. 

Mr. BLANTON. I agree with the gentleman. I have reached 
this conclusion myself: That I am for some kind of farm relief 
being passed before we adjourn. I am against the uneconomic 
provisions that still remain in the new McNary-Haugen Dill, 
but I am going to vote for the Aswell bill first and for the Crisp 
bill next ; and if it comes to a show-down and it looks as though 
we were not going to get any kind of farm relief legislation 
otherwise, I shall vote for the new, amended McNary-Haugen 
bill, with all its uneconomic possibilities, for we must pass some 
kind of farm relief before we adjourn. The producers are en- 
titled to relief. And I am going to vote for the best bill possible. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I think the membership of this 
House seriously desires to pass some legislation that will be 
beneficial to agriculture. By this amendment I am seeking to 
assist in the passage of farm-relief legislation. Many Members 
will vote for a bill as a temporary expedient, if the act so 
declares, who would not be so inclined if it should be perma- 
nent in character. l 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] says boards are 
difficult to abolish. I agree with him, and that is one reason 
why I am going to offer this amendment. It is more difficult 
to repeal legislation than to enact it, and it is almost impos- 
sible to repeal. legislation if offices are created thereby; and 
each of these bills creates a large number of offices to carry into 
effect the terms and provisions of the bills. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. If it should be proven that it is 
salutary legislation, there will be no necessity of abolishing it 
at the end of five years. We are carrying now no end of 
boards and commissions that ought to have been abolished 20 
bei ago. We are still carrying them in the appropriation 

ills. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If the legislation works success- 
fully, if it brings the predicted relief, it will be an easy matter 
to extend it for a given period or for an indefinite period. Some 
of the boards heretofore created, or institutions operating there- 
under, have'been for a limited period of time. We did that in 
the case of national banks directed by the Federal Reserve 
Board. Why should we establish for an indefinite period the 
various agencies created under these bills? 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes; I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Does the gentleman believe, in consideration 
of the fact that many of us have honest misgivings as to this 
legislation, that by the incorporation of the gentleman’s amend- 
ment a repeal of the act would be made less difficult? . 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes. I am certain that it will 
make it much less difficult, as I have already pointed out. It 
is from no motive of hostility to farm relief legislation that I 
offer this amendment; but on the contrary, on account of my 
desire to assist in passing some such legislation. I think my 


‘amendment, if adopted, would win support of some Members, 


who otherwise would vote against all of these bills. Such an 
amendment would make any or all of these bills more attractive 
to me. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
` Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. The gentleman does not say that there was 
a time limit to the Federal Reserve Board? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. No; but the banks operating there- 
under are limited. There is no time limit in any of these bills 
to any of the boards or advisory councils or other agencies 
created thereby. 

Mr. HASTINGS. The gentleman’s amendment is to place a 
time limit on the entire act? 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 

iven. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. In reference to the Federal reserve 
act, it was provided that the banks, the machinery under the 
act, would have a life of 20 years, and at the end of that time 


Yes; for the reasons I have already 
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it would be necessary for them to come back and show justifica- 
tion of their work and secure a renewal or continuation of their 
charter. I think that the Federal reserve banks now, under 
no circumstances, ought to be chartered for a greater length 
of time than 20 years after the expiration of their charter. I 
think the gentleman’s amendment is thoroughly sound, and by 
all means ought to be adopted. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank my colleague. I followed 
his leadership in opposing the granting of charters for an 
indefinite period of time to national banks. 

Mr. BLANTON. I agree with my colleage as to the value of 
the limitation. But there is an attempt now in the case of the 
new McNary-Haugen bill to suspend certain operations of that 
bill for two years. Now, what is the use of passing a bill if you 
make its application date two years in advance? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Well, as to that, I would not like 
to be diverted from the discussion of my amendment to take up 
other features of either of the bills at this time. In the brief 
time given me I shall not undertake to discuss the merits or 
demerits of any of these farm-relief measures. 

Mr. BLANTON. I think if the original McNary-Haugen bill 
had been passed as it was framed its provisions would have 
ruined all our Texas cotton farmers, so that it has been of 
benefit to our cotton farmers that it did not pass that bill and 
that our action has forced it to be amended in many vital 
particulars. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. What I am trying now to do is to 
get those sponsoring these bills to agree to an amendment 


whereby those who may not agree in principle with the legisla- |. 


tion will, on account of the emergency that exists, be persuaded 
to accept it with this amendment. 

In the crisis that confronts the agricultural interests of Amer- 
ica and our desire to alleviate the intolerable conditions which 
now exist—in our zeal to pass beneficent legislation for the 
greatest of all industries—let not our judgment become warped 
by our enthusiasm or our vision be clouded so that we will 
write permanently upon our statute books any plan or system 
until it has been given a fair trial and its fruits and effect fully 
determined by the American people. 

I say to the authors of each of these bills, if you have faith 
in them, if you believe that your bill will solve the problem 
that now confronts us, you will be, or at least should be, will- 
ing that it shall first be given a fair trial before it shall 
become the permanent and fixed policy of the Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I must say in 
advance that I have some 15 requests for time. Some gentle- 
men are going to be left out, and therefore I can not extend the 
time further than that yielded. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. WHITTINGTON]. 

H. R. 8902, KNOWN AS THE GENERAL CONTRACTORS’ BILL, UNNECESSARY 
AND EXPENSIVE TO THE TAXPAYERS 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, the construction work of the Government is now 
largely done by contract. The laws in force impose certain 
restrictions upon letting contracts and have successfully pro- 
tected the interests of the people. There has been in recent 
years no increase in the percentage of Government work done 
by kired labor as compared with that done by contract. The 
proposed legislation would impose regulations that could have 
no beneficial effect and would increase the costs of construction. 
Government improvements, including public buildings, high- 
ways, and bridges are now generally done by contract. 

THE PROPOSED BILL 


The title of this bill is really misleading. Instead of regu- 
lating and safeguarding the disbursement of public funds, it 
would be more accurate if the bill were entitled “An act to 
increase the cost of river and harbor work.” 

The bill provides in section 1 for estimates on every project; 
in section 2 for public contracts for all projects in excess of 
the estimated cost of $25,000, and not constituting mainte- 
nance or repair; in section 3, undertakes to provide for public 
emergency, when estimates and competitive bids may be elimi- 
nated ; in section 4, provides for rental and sale of Government- 
owned equipment; in section 5, undertakes to define mainte- 
nance and repair; as well as in section 6, to define the mean- 
ing of construction projects; in section 7, stipulates that esti- 
mates shall include charges for equipment, and that the 
estimates be made public at the time of the opening of the 
bids; and provides in section 8, that any person willfully 
violating any provision of the act shall be summarily removed 
from oflice. 
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This is not a new subject; it has been before Congress in 
one form and another for many years. The Senators and 
Representatives interested in river and harbor work are op- 
posed to the bill. Three years ago the contractors undertook 
to secure an amendment to the War,Department appropria- 
tion bill that provided that 75 per cent of the levee work on 
tae ee River should be done by contract. The plan 
ailed. 

Not only the hearings before the Committee on Appropria- 
tions in 1924 but the hearings before other committees in 1915 
and 1919 on similar bills have convinced all the committees 
that the present law ought not to be changed. The above bill 
as reported by the Judiciary Committee is quite different from 
the bill as originally introduced. Many changes and amend- 
ments have been made; the bill has practically been rewritten. 
The fact that so many changes have been made shows that 
the committee itself was really in doubt as to the merits of 
the bill. 

THE PURPOSE 


Practically all of the work done by the Government by hired 
labor is river and harbor work, which is under the direction of 
the Corps of Engineers of the Army and largely under the 
Mississippi River Commission. This work is divided into four 
general classes : 

1. Levee construction. 

2. Bank revetment. 

3. Dredging. 

4, Lock and dam construction, 

This work may now be done by day labor, and a large part 
of it of necessity is done by day labor, but the intent of this 
legislation is to require all this work to be done by contract. 

There is a reason for the Government heretofore having 
done a great deal of river and harbor work by day labor. It 
is largely emergency work. Moreover, it was necessary for 
the Government to provide and to own equipment to main- 
tain and to repair river and harbor work. It is estimated that 
the value of such equipment now owned by the Government is 
approximately $57,000,000. 

The Mississippi River Commission now has invested in revet- 
ment equipment and in levee machinery more than $12,000,000. 
Large equipment is necessary to do maintenance and repair 
work. Inasmuch as the Government must maintain this equip- 
ment, is it not wise that the cxecutive departments of the Gov- 
ernment charged with the responsibility of the work should 
have the discretion of using the Government equipment and 
doing the work by day labor if costs can be saved? 

Most of the equipment consists of modern machinery which 
contractors do not own. The old method of levee construction 
can not compete with the machine method of levee building. 

Again, the Government had to buy large equipment to do 
levee construction during the war period, because contractors 
were unable to do the work and because of war prices and the 
scarcity of labor. 

Moreover, levee construction has been done more cheaply by 
day labor than by contract. I quote from the statement of Col. 
C. L. Potter, president of the Mississippi River Commission, in 
the hearings before the Subcommittee on Appropriations on Feb- 
ruary 11, 1924, page 1728: 


In 1923, Roach, Stansell, Lawrance Bros. & Co. bid on 270,000 cubic 
yards at Dennis, which would have cost us 33 cents. We did it for 
24.9 cents and paid for a very expensive machine breakage. 

In the fourth district I have a list of bid prices and costs by machine 
after rejecting bids, involving millions of cubic yards in 10 separate 
works. The actual savings were 3 cents, 5.3 cents, 4.3 cents, 8.4 
cents, 13.4 cents, 0.8 cent, 11.2 cents, 19.1 cents, 21.8 cents, and 15.1 
cents. These are all completed works, whcre the cost is accurately 
known, and there is no guesswork about it. 


The Chief of Engineers estimated the cost of Dam No. 7 on 
the Monongahela River at $605,749.99. Bids were opened on 
December 22, 1924, the lowest being $769,320.66 and the high- 
est being $843,309.79. All the bids were rejected, and the 
work was done by the engineers with hired labor for $630,000. 
There was thus a saving of $139,000 on this one project. 

The bill does not clearly give the Government the right to 
reject any and all bids. It does not properly provide for river 
and harbor work. The general policy of the Corps of Engineers 
has always been and is now to do all work practicable by con- 
tract when a reasonable bid can be obtained. 

But I maintain that frequently the Government is able to 
do the work more cheaply and more economically by having 
machinery. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I gladly yield 
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Mt. BLANTON. If the gentlgman will look in the Record 


of January 28, 1926, he will there see where I called the atten- 
tion of the committee to the work done by Major O’Connor on 
the Mississippi levees and the gentleman will find that the 
committee of expert engineers, Huffstetter, McChilds, and Elam, 
who checked him up, found that on account of one defect in 
the work he had done with day labor we would have to remove 
5,000,000 cubic yards of dirt at a cost to the Government of 
$1,000,000, and that on account of another defect in the levee, 
which work was done by day labor, we would have to remove 
400,000 cubic yards of dirt which would cost the Government 
$120,000. Now, these were defects right in the very Mississippi 
Levee that the gentleman speaks about. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I am familiar with the work re- 
ferred to. 

Mr. BLANTON. They had covered up entire trees with dirt, 
great, big trunks that were a foot and a half or more in diam- 
eter, which the engineers said in the course of time would have 
caused leakages and destroyed the entire levee. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I will say in reply to the statement 
of the gentleman from Texas that I am thoroughly familiar 
with the case he refers to and that is an old story and the 
illustration he uses has served its day and generation. That 
matter was brought to the attentiog of the Committee on Appro- 
priations in 1924. There was a mistake made in one case 
and that is the only case that has ever been cited. I respect- 
fully submit that the agents of the Government are human and 
they are likely to make one mistake, but that. mistake cost 
nothing like the amount the gentleman has mentioned. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is what the Committee of Engineers 
said it would cost. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. But the Committee on Appropria- 
tions turned down the proposition to amend the present law 
after hearing the testimony on that particular case in 1924, 
and similar amendments were reported in 1915 and 1919. 


So I say that every previous committee of Congress that has 


investigated the matter, including the very case that the 
gentleman has cited, has absolutely refused to be bound by 
it. Every one admits there was a mistake made, but because 
one mistake was made is no reason why the governmental 
agencies should be hampered by the proposed legislation. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. Is it not a fact that the Missis- 
sippi River Commission and the Chief of Engineers knew noth- 
ing about the defective work referred to by the gentleman from 
Texas, but after their attention was called to it, a thorough 
investigation was made, the defect was cured, and there has 
been no recurrence of anything of that kind since? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Absolutely. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana. The Congress passed on that 
case two years ago. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DICKIN- 
son], I think, was a member of the subcommittee of which 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY] was chairman, 
and the committee thoroughly investigated it and their report 
completely exonerated the Mississippi River Commission, and 
Congress has known about that case for over two years and 
what the gentleman from Texas has said is not new at all. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Let me first say in reply to the 
gentleman from Louisiana that the gentleman is absolutely 
correct. A very careful investigation was made by the Missis- 
sippi River Commission. They desired to conceal nothing. 
They brought out the facts. They admitted a mistake was 
made but nothing like the amount of loss suggested by the 
gentleman from Texas was involved. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, the records of the committee itself—— 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I yield for a question. I can only 
yield for a question, because my time is limited. 

Mr. BLANTON. But there was 5,000,000 cubic yards of dirt 
which had to be removed in one case and 400,000 cubic yards in 
the other, estimated by the three expert engineers who checked 
up the work done by Major O'Connor. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I do not recall that any amount was 
removed, but the fact of the matter is—— 

Mr. BLANTON. Now, the question I want to ask—— 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Let me finish my statement. The 
fact of the matter is that particular case was brought to the 
attention of the Mississippi River Commission by my prede- 
cessor, the late B. G. Humphreys, and by the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. WILson], who was opposed to the very character 
of legislation now pending. 
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Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman now yield for one ques- 


Honi 
Mr. WHITTINGTON. Yes. 
Mr. BLANTON. Is it not a fact that this same Major O’Con- 


nor is still in charge of this Mississippi levee work and is still 
employing day labor? 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. I think not. 
Mr. BLANTON. What has become of him? 
Mr. WHITTINGTON. I could not tell the gentleman. I 


think he has been stationed in Washington. 

Mr. BLANTON. He is the only man the engineering depart- 
ment sends before our committee to tell us what we are to do 
and what we are not to do. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. If he is not in Washington, I do not 
know where he is now. 

oe BLANTON. He is still in the engineer’s office, is he 
no 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I do not know. I want to be cour- 
teous, but I must decline to yield further to the gentleman, be- 
cause my time is limited. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Certainly; I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In contrast with what the gentleman 
from Texas states, is it not true that the work in and around 

‘ew York harbor, which has to be performed under most 
trying and difficult conditions, has been carried on very suc- 
cessfully by the Corps of Engineers? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Undoubtedly; and I say we had bet- 
ter let well enough alone; that the public interest has been 
protected and promoted under the system that now obtains, 
and we ought not to change it, because it is very difficult to 
prepare estimates covering harbor work and dredging work. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And the gentleman knows that in con- 
nection with all contracts the Government lets out, that they 
either come in with supplemental contracts or come in and get 
additional appropriations. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I revert to the faulty construction of 
levees along a stretch in the third Mississippi levee district in 
1921 and 1922 under the supervision of Major O’Conner. I am 
familiar with the hearings on this matter. An investigation 
was made by the Mississippi River Commission, and as a result 
the commission condemned the work that the local engineer had 
permitted to be done. The investigation showed that safe work 
was sacrificed in order to make speed. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] has referred to 
the report of the field party that was appointed by the Missis- 
sippi River Commission to make an investigation of the defec- 
tive work. This' report may be found on page 1705 to page 1708, 
inclusive, of the hearjngs before the subcommittee on the War 
Department appropriation bill for 1925, which were conducted 
on February 8 and 11, 1924. The gentleman from Texas. in 
his question, referred to item 14; I now quote item 14 of this 
report from page 1708: ` 


To restore the berm and borrow pits to a standard section will 
require the handling of approximately 5,000,000 cubic yards of earth 
at an estimated cost of $1,000,000. 

To bring the levee section up to standard it will require the handling 
of approximately 400,000 cubic yards of earth at an estimated cost 
of $120,000. 


The question propounded to me by the gentleman from Texas 
would indicate that he was seeking to prove that the Govern- 
ment lost $1,000,000 in the one case and $120,000 in the other 
case. Such is not the fact, however. Col. C. L. Potter, chair- 
man of the Mississippi River Commission, testified before the 
Committee on Appropriations, and I call attention to the fact 
that while the commission condemned the work on the report 
of this board of engineers, the commission did not agree with 
the findings of the board in the two particulars mentioned, as 
well as in other particulars. I furthermore call attention to 
the fact that while there was defective work the levees were 
brought up to the grade at a cost of $80,500, instead of the 
estimated cost of $120,000, and that this was intended to be 
done regardless of the defects. The commission determined 
that it was not necessary to restore the berm and borrow pits. 
Time has vindicated the commission; there has not been any 
break in the levees along the Mississippi River where the al- 
leged faulty work was done, and I may say in this connection 
that there has never been any break in the levees of the Missis- 
sippi River that were constructed according to the specifications 
of the Mississippi River Commission. 

Colonel Potter testified that it was not necessary to handle 
the 5,000,000 cubic yards of earth, and it was not necessary to 
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restore the berm and borrow pits. I quote from his testimony 
on page 1722 of the hearings: 


The commission condemned the laxness in following out its specifica- 
tions, but told the people that there was nothing for them to fear; 
that there was nothing to warrant the tearing down of the work, and 
that it would not happen again. 


In other words, the 5,000,000 cubic yards of earth were not 
handled, and no part of it was moved, the estimated cost of 
$1,000,000 was not incurred, and no part of the estimated cost 
was incurred. I quote again from page 1722: 


Our field party estimated that it would cost $120,000 to bring this 
levee up to grade. As a matter of fact, not only this but the dressing 
and sodding has been done at a cost of 1 cent per cubic yard for the 
work done in those two sections, or for $80,500, using Mr. Stansell’s 
figures for the total yardage. But this was all intended to be done 
anyhow. 


The field party referred to was appointed under the super- 
vision of the commission, as Colonel Potter testified in these 
hearings. There was a total misconception by the Board of 
Engineers composing the party as to what this party was ex- 
pected to do relative to the berm and borrow pits. Colonel 
Potter stated that their report as to the yardage from berm and 
borrow pits was probably due to a misinterpretation of the 
specifications of the commission, and again I quote from Colonel 
Potter’s statement, page 1723: 


So there was not intended to be any berm— 
And— 


That the specifications did not require the building of a berm, 

The district engineer assumed that he could follow the old borrow 
pits and I must admit that the specifications did not definitely state 
that he could not. 


I am therefore familiar with the instance cited by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Texas, and I maintain that the facts 
in that case show that while a mistake was made, while there 
was defective work, the mistake has been corrected and the 
Government did not suffer loss. Colonel Potter further stated 
that the same solution as to berm and borrow pits would have 
obtained if the work had been done by contract. 

The Committee on Appropriations went into an investigation 
of this alleged defective work, as I stated in the beginning, in 
1924, when the contractors endeavored to secure an amendment 
to the War Department appropriation bill providing that 75 
per cent of the levee work on the Mississippi River should be 
done by contract. The committee refused to adopt the amend- 
ment, after considering carefully the facts in reference to the 
defective work done under Major O’Conner, referred to by the 
gentleman from Texas. e 

PUBLIC WORK BY CONTRACT 

Generally, I favor public work being done by contract. I 
oppose the Government engaging in business in competition 
with individuals. I would favor any legislation that would 
require as much levee work as possible to be done by contract. 
There are certain classes of work, however, which, because of 
their nature and necessity, the Government can do more cheaply 
than individuals. In these cases the Government is merely do- 
ing its own work to protect the public. Damages resulting from 
floods constitute emergency work. Caving banks occur on the 
Mississippi and other rivers when there are no floods. To pro- 
mote navigation these banks must be protected by revetment, 
which can not be done in flood time, and which may be neces- 
sary in normal times on the Mississippi River. ) 

I am familiar with Mississippi River conditions and improve- 
ments. As a taxpayer, I am interested in the economic con- 
struction of both levees and revetment. I have been raising 
cotton for over 22 years in the Mississippi Delta. I am famil- 
jar with levee legislation and with problems of levee construc- 
tion. I have inspected all of the levees and most of the revet- 
ment work in both of the levee districts in the Yazoo and 
Mississippi Deltas. I have observed the work done by the 
Government and the work done by contractors. 

I recall the days when levee construction was exceedingly 
expensive in the Yazoo Delta because of combinations on the 
part of contractors. Under the present law, however, the 
levees are being completed in a satisfactory manner, and 
to-day are being built more cheaply than they have ever been 
constructed. 

OBJECTIONS 


The proposed bill would hinder the completion and make 
more expensive levee and revetment work along the Missis- 
sippi River. The Mississippi River Commission some years 
ago passed a resolution that all levee work be advertised and 
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let to the lowest bidder if the bids are lower than the estimated 
cost of day-labor work. In other words, under the present law 
in levee construction estimates are always made, and if the 
work can be constructed more cheaply by contract than by 
day labor, contracts are awarded. Fifty-six per cent of all the 
levee work along the Mississippi River from Rock Island to 
New Orleans during the past year was done by contract. I 
maintain that all levee work, except in cases of emergency, 
should be done by contract wherever reasonable bids can be 
obtained. I am not fighting contractors; I want to encourage 
them, but at the same time I want to protect the public. 

The Government ought to have the discretion to reject any 
and all bids; it is doubtful whether it has this discretion under 
the proposed legislation. Sixty per cent of the appropriations 
by Congress for the improvement of the Mississippi River is 
in the interest of navigation and is for dredging and revetment. 
Dredging and revetment are peculiarly emergency work. An 
emergency may arise between the time of advertising for bids 
on revetment work and the time of actually beginning the work, 
when it is necessary to change the program. A cave along the 
banks of the Mississippi River may develop in normal times as 
well as in flood times. It is necessary to ship the equipment 
and plant from one point to another. 

A break may occur in a revetment calling for $50,000 worth 
of repairs to be made as soon as a plant can be moved to the 
break, but if contracts have been made under the allotments 
for revetment there would be no funds except those tied up in 
contracts, 

Again, it is said that dredging can not be done by contract. 
It depends on river conditions. Sometimes millions of yards 
are moved in a single season. In other years the amount is 
much less. The amount of solid material a dredge is actually 
pumping is almost impossible of ascertainment. An estimate 
of this item will bring up eternal controversy with the con- 
tractors, for the contractor may not care whether he is moving 
dirt or pumping water. The longer the job the more the pay. 

The Mississippi River Commission and the Corps of Engi- 
neers maintain that it is impracticable, if not impossible, to 
prepare estimates of the costs of dredging and estimates of the 
cost of bank revetment. The commission now prepares esti- 
mates of the costs of levees, except when there is an emer- 
gency requiring the immediate construction of a levee. 


LEVEES AND REVETMENT 


There are about 300 miles of levees in the congressional dis- 
trict I represent, and there are two levee boards, located at 
Clarksdale and Greenville. The levees in the Clarksdale dis- 
trict are completed; the proposed legislation would have no 
effect on levee construction in that district, for levee work there 
is done by the local board and the State law would control. 

The levees in the Greenville district are not complete; there 
are some 20 miles to be constructed, and the levees in other 
places must be built up to a higher grade and section. The 
Mississippi River Commission is building the levees in the 
Greenville district. The taxpayers contribute one-third of the 
costs of the levees and furnish the right of way, which aggre- 
gate a contribution of substantially one-half. Levee construc- 
tion, therefore, is on a 50-50 basis. My object is to secure the 
completion of these levees at the least possible cost, The figures 
I have quoted show that there are hundreds of thousands of 
dollars invested in levee machinery; bought because of scarcity 
of labor during the war period. 

These machines can be utilized to do the work very much 
more cheaply than it can be done by contract. During the year 
1926, however, the large part of levee work was done by con- 
tract. Machine work was done wherever reasonable bids could 
not be obtained. At present all levee work in the Clarksdale 
district is done by contract under the State law, and a large 
part of the work in the Greenville district is done by contract. 
Under the present law the work may be done by contract or by 
day labor. It is necessary for the Mississippi River Commis- 
sion to have discretion to protect the public funds. 

However, the most serious objection to the proposed legisla- 
tion involves revetment work. There are no contractors who 
own revetment plants along the Mississippi River. The equip- 
ment of one revetment plant costs about $500,000. These plants 
must be maintained by the Government for maintenance and 
repairs and for emergency work, and surely it is the part of 
wisdom to utilize these plants in doing revetment work, for 
there are no contractors equipped to do this work. Revetments 
are needed to protect the levees constructed. The proposed 
legislation would hinder and make more expensive revetment 
work. 

As a matter of fact, while I favor public work by contract, 
because of its emergency character I believe that revetment 
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work should be absolutely eliminated from this bill. I can 
not favor the legislation with the revetment work included. 
If emergency levee work were properly protected, and if dredg- 
ing and revetment work were eliminated from the bill, the situ- 
ation would be different. I repeat to emphasize that there 
must be a provision, however, giving the Government the right 
to reject any and all bids. 

But it is said that the bill provides that equipment owned 
by the Government shall be rented, that the levee machinery 
and revetment plants shall either be leased or sold. The bill, 
however, is inadequate to protect the Government either in the 
leasing or sale of the equipment. It provides no basis for rental 
or sale that would protect the Government in the millions of 
dollars invested in machinery and equipment. 

The two levee boards in the congressional district I represent 
oppose the legislation. The Mississippi River Commission op- 
poses it. The Corps of Engineers opposes it. The Navy 
Department opposes it. In many places the ships could not be 
repaired and plants constructed by contract. In remote sec- 
tions it is absolutely necessary for the Navy to use day labor 
to protect its own equipment. 

The Bureau of Reclamation feels that its activities would 
be hampered. It has been the long-established policy of the 
Government to invest the executive departments with some 
discretion in the discharge of their duties. There is no neces- 
sity for change in the law. Existing legislation is entirely satis- 
factory to the organizations promoting the improvement of the 
waterways of the country, as is shown by resolutions adopted 
by the Ohio Valley Improvement Association, at Paducah, Ky., 
October 11, 1926; by the Mississippi Valley Association, at St. 
Louis, Mo., November 24, 1926; and by the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress, in Washington, on December 9, 1926. 

UNNECESSARY AND EXPENSIVE 


Finally, the proposed legislation is unnecessary. There is 
a new era in waterway improvement. Congress has increased 
appropriations for waterways, and the country is thoroughly 
aroused to the benefits of water transportation. River and 
harbor work is esSential to the development of navigation. 

I said in the beginning that the bill reported by the commit- 
tee is quite different from the bill introduced. The advocates 
evidently recognize the force of the objections. I am informed 
that they are now willing to eliminate sections 4 and 8 of the 
bill as reported, which deal with the sale and rental of equip- 
ment and removal from office. The proponents say that the 
only remaining requirement of the bill that changes the law 
is the provision for estimates. They now contend that work 
could be done by day labor in the future, if the bill passed, 
under section 2, by the use of the words “ by contract or other- 
wise.” I submit that the construction of the said section as 
contended is doubtful and would certainly be confusing. The 
law could accomplish no good, and probably would do great 
harm. Moreover, estimates are always made now, when prac- 
ticable and possible. 

By substituting in reality a new bill the proponents admit 
that the bill as originally introduced was unsound. By agree- 
ing to eliminate sections 4 and 8 of the bill as reported they 
virtually admit that the pending bill is unsound. If the Gov- 
ernment is required to lease its equipment, it will only be a 
short time until the equipment will so deteriorate as to be of 
no value. Contractors would certainly not take the same care 
of Government equipment that they would take of their own. 

Again, the provision for the sale of the equipment fixes no 
basis and would not adequately safeguard the funds invested 
by the Government in equipment, 

Then, too, as long as the Government owns its own equipment 
and has the discretion of doing the work by day labor or by 
contract it is reasonable to suppose that the Government will 
be able to obtain better bids from contractors. The discretion 
to do the work by day labor constitutes in reality a safeguard 
in the expenditure of public funds. I must not be misunder- 
stood; I think the Government should estimate, wherever pos- 
sible, the cost of every project. If it is the desire of the advo- 
cates of the bill merely to require a detailed estimate of the 
entire cost of every project where possible, I respectfully sub- 
mit that all of the sections of the bill except the first should 
be eliminated. If it be true that under section 2 the Gov- 
ernment may do the work by contract or by day labor, in its 
discretion, then I respectfully ask why the necessity for section 
3, that requires the declaration of a public emergency before 
the provision for estimates shall become inoperative? 

Then again, if the argument of the proponents is correct, if 
the work could still be done under the terms of the bill as 
amended by contract or by day labor, why the necessity of 
retaining sections 5, 6, and 7? To permit them to remain with 
sections 4 and 6 eliminated amounts to much confusion. The 
proposed bill, therefore, is so indefinite and uncertain that it 
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would probably result in hampering the improvement of our 
waterways and the development of our harbors. This confu- 
sion would probably result in much expense to the taxpayers 
of the country. 

Under the existing system the contractors are given a square 
deal. The public is protected, and it is best to let well enough 
alone. The Mississippi River Commission and other govern- 
mental agencies let levee work and other work by contract if 
the contractor’s bid is not in excess of the estimated cost of the 
project. This limit would be repealed by the pending legisla- 
tion. The result would be additional expense to the taxpayers. 
Our experience with contract work during the war was not 
altogether satisfactory. We are familiar with the cost-plus 
system. The passage of this bill might be the opening wedge 
for the cost-plus system in peace time. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. I wanted to ask the gentleman if we had 
let the work done by Major O’Connor by contract and not by 
day labor, if all of this work of which I have spoken relative to 
repairs would have been necessary, and the Government would 
have been protected? 

Mr, WHITTINGTON. The gentleman is misinformed as to 
the amount of the work and the cost. He is evidently not fully 
advised as to the facts in that case, for the facts show that no 
additional costs were incurred because of the defective work 
and that it was not necessary to remove the 5,000,000 cubic 
yards or any other amount of dirt, as I have already shown by 
the testimony of Col. C. L. Potter, chairman of the Mississippi 
River Commission. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman. I yield 30 minutes 
to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Larsen]. 

Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend and revise his remarks. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I shall not object if the 
gentleman makes that request after he has concluded his speech. 

Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Chairman— 


Personal dissension may exist among some delegations, 
But among Georgia Members there are no such relations, 
When a Georgia Member has something worth while to do 
He relies upon bis colleagues to help put it through. 
But, Mr. Chairman, when it comes to farm legislation 
We just can’t get together on the Georgia delegation. 


(Laughter. ] 


What, sir, is the matter? Our recalcitrant ways? 
No; this awful, perplexing, legislative mystic maze. 

is The Aswell, Crisp, Tincher, and a dozen other bills 
Would substitute the Haugen for relief of farm ills. 
When we deal with bills of such various denomination, 
No wonder we can’t get together on farm legislation. 


Mr. Chairman, to meet objections of every shade, 
Yearly some vital change in Haugen bill is made. 

In discord and dissension no farm relief lies, 

Those who would help the farmer must compromise. 
Big interests and speculators prefer our agitation, 
For well do they know it means no farm legislation ! 


[Laughter and applause. ] 

There are some 20 so-called farm relief bills pending before 
Congress at this time, but as the Aswell, Crisp-Curtis, and 
McNary-Haugen bills are the only ones being seriously con- 
sidered by either branch of the Congress, I shall confine my 
remarks to these three proposed measures. Under the circum- 
stances, as stated, a discussion of the others would be a useless 
consumption of time. i 

In order to appreciate the relative importance of the various 
legislative propositions looking to farm relief, we must consider 
them by comparison. 

The marketing features of the Aswell bill are very good, but 
I do not like its method of selecting officers, nor its loan fea- 
tures. My idea is that the farmer has already borrowed too 
much money. What he needs most is some method for payment. 
Fifteen years ago the farmers of the United States owed less 
than three and a half billion dollars ; to-day they owe more than 
twelve billion. They can only pay this immense debt by receiv- 
ing more than cost of production for what they produce. Any 
legislation which does not accomplish this will prove worthless. 

Judge Crisp, author of the bill which bears his name, is a 
member of my own delegation and a man with whose judg- 
ment I usually find myself in accord. Certainly there is no 
Member of the House for whom I have a higher regard and I 
am sure of his friendship for me. As I am not inclined to sup- 
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port his bill, but prefer the Haugen bill instead—a measure to 
which he is unalterably opposed—I feel that I should at this 
time briefly state some of the salient reasons which impel my 
course of action. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] states that the 
bill bearing his name is a composite bill, embracing the good 
provisions of the various bills or proposals for legislation, and 
in addition thereto some others, which, in his judgment, would 
bring relief to agriculture. I am quite sure Judge Crisp is 
entirely sincere in this statement but I do not agree with his 
conclusion. We all know the administration of a law is of 
as much importance, or practically so, as the letter of the law 
itself. Whatever bill may be passed, the relief or lack of 
relief depends to a great degree upon its administration. Let 
us consider sections 2 and 3, of the Crisp bill, and what I 
_ may say with reference to the Crisp bill will also apply in 
a certain degree to the Aswell bill, for neither of these bills 
impose any restrictions upon the appointing power regarding 
the selection of members for the board. The Haugen bill does 
and herein lies a fundamental difference. What does the ap- 
pointment of the board by the President mean? 

It means that we will have a politically appointed board; 
that we may have men on the board appointed, strictly speak- 
ing, not by the President himself, but by some politician or 
group of politicians who may or may not have an interest in 
agricultural welfare. I am for real farm relief, and when we 
create a board I want one in which the farmers of this country 
will have implicit confidence. I want a board composed of 
farmers or of men whom the farmers themselves select and 
are willing to trust. I am not willing to create legislative 
machinery which will enable the President, if he see fit, to 
appoint bankers, lawyers, politicians, or any other class of men 
on the board regardless of whether they are satisfactory to 
agriculture. I, for one, am unwilling to turn the agricultural 
element of our population over to the tender mercies of a board 
composed of the representatives of other industries. 

Under provisions of the Haugen bill no such condition is 
possible for it provides that proposed board members shall 
first be selected by a nominating committee of five. One of 
the committee is selected by the Secretary of Agriculture and 
the other four by the farmers themselves and cooperative 
associations of the districts for which each member of the 
board is appointed. The committee of five thus selected for 
each district, submits the names of three persons to the 
President and he must appoint one member of the board from 
this three. Under this arrangement politics will be practically 
adjourned and the agricultural interests should thereby be 
served. 

But the Crisp bill goes one step further than is proposed 
in the Aswell bill. The Aswell bill enables the board to, 
at least, name its chairman, but the Crisp bill provides that 
the Secretary of Agriculture shall be the chairman of the 
board. What does that mean? We all know that the chair- 
man of any board is the most important official on it, and 
that as a rule the chairman dictates, to a large extent, the 
policies of the board. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. 
man yield? 

Mr. LARSEN. Yes. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Is it not also true that under 
the Crisp bill the board is an adjunct to the Department of 
Agriculture? 

Mr. LARSEN. That is so. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Would it not be true that the 
Secretary of Agriculture therefore, being the head of that de- 
partment, would absolutely dominate the entire transaction? 

Mr. LARSEN. Of course that is evidently true. The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is, of course, always a splendid gentleman, 
but nevertheless a political official created by and existing at 
the will of the President. The chairman of any board is always 
an important official of the organization, but the chairman of 
this board, being also the Secretary of Agriculture, would no 
doubt completely dominate the board. I am unwilling for the 
Secretary of Agriculture to be forced upon this supposedly farm 
organization without its consent. With a board selected and 
organized either under terms of the Aswell bill or the Crisp bill, 
we had just as well say: 


Mr. President, do as you please; Mr. Farmer, take care of yourself 
as best you can. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. LARSEN. Yes; for a question. 
Mr. BLANTON. Do you think the Agricultural Department 


and the Secretary of Agriculture are dependable friends of the 
farmer? 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
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Mr. LARSEN. Judging by the resolutions read into the Rec- 
orD yesterday bv the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. WEFALp] 
and passed, as I understand, by the farm organization of Minne- 
sota, I would say that in certain sections, at least, there must be 
some doubt; but we must remember that the personnel of the 
Secretary of Agriculture changes, and we may have a dozen 
different chairmen of that board if the Crisp bill should pass. 
The point I make is that we do not want a political official at 
the head of the board. We do not want a man in there who 
owes his political existence purely and simply to the President 
of the United States. We want a man there who is selected by 
the farmers themselves, and who will at least feel the respon- 
sibility of representing the agricultural interests in preference 
to the responsibility of representing a man who holds his ex- 
istence in the hollow of his hand. 

Mr. BLANTON. Each member of the board is appointed by 
the President, and the Supreme Court has held that the Presi- 
dent at will can remove his appointees; so they are political 
after all. 

Mr. LARSEN. No; they are not, and I will come to that in 
a moment. They would be under the Aswell and Crisp bills. 
There is no doubt about that. Under each of these bills you 
would have a board created by the President and men solely 
responsible to him. I am opposed to any method of selecting 
a board which may make of its members chameleon-like char- 
acters who can change the color of their political raiment to 
meet demands of any Executive under whom they may chance 
to serve. 

I want a free and independent board, and that is what we get 
under the Haugen bill. Why? In the first place, the members 
of the board are selected by a committee of five, and of that 
committee of five four at least are farmers, and only one of 
them, who is not even the chairman of the nominating com- 
mittee, is elected by the Secretary of Agriculture, They submit 
to the President a list of three names and the President must— 
not may—appoint one member of the board from this list of 
three. Suppose the President appoints a man and discharges 
him the next day, what would happen? The nominating com- 
mittee would again convene and send three more of their own 
selection to the President of the United States and he again 
would be forced to appoint one of the three. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will not the gentleman admit that under 
the Haugen bill the President has a right to remove any mem- 
ber of the board if he wants to? 

Mr. LARSEN. Perhaps so; but that is a question of law. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. And if he did, he would have 
to appoint them in the same way, would he not? 

Mr. LARSEN. Yes. That is what I said. 

But what I am talking about is the method of appointment, 
not removal, and, thank God, under the provisions of the 
Haugen bill, when a man once fails to function on behalf of 
the agricultural interest and his appointment comes up again, 
the farmers themselves can remove him and the President can 
not put him back. If he be appointed by the President he will 
likely keep him there so long as he suits the ideas of the ad- 
ministration, whether he suits the ideas of agriculture or not. 
For this reason, if for no other, I am opposed to the Aswell 
and Crisp bills. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, on January 31 I referred to a reported utter- 
ance of Aaron Sapiro, general counsel for the American Cotton 
Growers Exchange, made in a speech at the twentieth annual 
conference of farmers at the State College of Agriculture, 
Athens, Ga., January 27, to the effect that the McNary-Haugen 
bill could possibly be of no material aid to cotton growers 
under present surplus conditions, and that the farm problem 
will never be solved by legislation, but through the organiza- 
tion of farmers and proper marketing of their products. I 
understand that on account of the address he made he has lost 
his position as counsel for the Cotton Growers Exchange. 
[Applause. ] 

While I advocate cooperation and marketing through such 
associations, I believe that legislation may be very beneficial 
for this purpose, and I also believe that farm legislation of the 
proper kind will aid in farm problems. Not only the cotton 
farmer, but all classes of farmers. 

If legislation will help the banker, the manufacturer, the rail- 


roads, and other transportation companies, I can not under- 


stand why it will not also help agriculture. Legislation has 
benefited the coffee and rubber industries. If it helps the coffee 
producer of Brazil, I can not understand why it will not help 
the farmers of the United States. If it helps the rubber grow- 
ers of the British Empire, why can not beneficial legislation be 
passed in this country? If beneficial legislation can be enacted 
for the men who manufacture into cloth the wool that is shorn 
from the back of the farmer’s sheep, I can not understand why 
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some form of legislation can not be enacted that will benefit 
the farmer who raises the sheep. If legislation can be enacted 


which will enrich the man in New England who manufactures 
boots and shoes from hides taken from animals raised by the 
farmer in other sections of this great Nation, I can not under- 
- stand why we can not at least enact laws that will enable the 
man to wear shoes who raises the animals. If legislation can 
be enacted to enable the manufacturer of cotton to accumulate 
his millions, I can not understand why we can not also enact 
legislation that will enable those who grow the cotton to hide 
their nakedness, and why we can not enact legislation that will 
enable the farmer who grows the wheat and corn that breads 
this Nation, to save a crust for his own hungry children. 
[ Applause. ] 

I believe the farmer can be helped by legislation. The 
Haugen bill has for its main purpose the control of surplus 
production, but I am certain the farmer can be helped in other 
ways. 

On December 15 last I brought to the attention of the House 
what was going on in the Post Office Department, where some- 
thing like two and one-half million pounds of jute twine is 
being used, when cotton twine should be used instead. I urged 
the use of cotton instead of imported jute. I also called your 
attention at that time to the report that one of the depart- 
ments of the Government had recently before given out a large 
contract for shirting to be used by the Government, and had 
stipulated in the contract that it should be made from 
Egyptian cotton. I denounced it then, and I shall continue to 
denounce such policy. 

An interesting article reached my office this morning. It 
came from the Daily News Record of New York, and is dated 
Wednesday, February 2. It is an article written by Mr. Leavell 
McCampbell. He points out the steady and tremendous in- 
crease in burlap imports, and quotes the scale of wages paid 
to employees in India, who manufacture it. I will not read 
the article, but it points out that from 1890 to 1899 the yearly 
import of jute burlap into this country was 126,929,254 yards, 
and that for the. period from 1920 to 1927 there was annually 
imported into this country 998,151,188 yards of jute burlap. 

The goods are manufactured in India, and here is the scale 
of wages which Mr. McCampbell says is paid by those who man- 
ufacture the goods: A carder gets 89 cents a week; a rougher 
$1.85 a week. A spinner gets $1.40 a week; a winder gets $1.91 
a week; a beamer gets $2.07 a week; a weaver gets $2.84 a 
week; a coolie gets $1.19 a week. 

The American people are importing about 1,000,000,000 yards 
of jute burlap from India every year and selling it in compe- 
tition with American cotton goods, while our spindles stand 
idle, our labor is unemployed, and our cotton brings less than 
its cost of production. 

Now, gentlemen, we can remedy that situation by either 
creafing a Sentiment against it or by legislating against it. 
I am in favor of either. 

I am not advocating it, nor do I favor it, but we can help 
conditions by amending our immigration law and increasing 
the supply of labor for the industrial enterprises. If we import 
labor from foreign countries we would cheapen the cost of 
production and reduce prices of manufactured articles which 
the farmer uses. But this would flood the country with un- 
desirable aliens and would disrupt our social fabric. I would 
not favor this. I simply mention what can be done by legisla- 
tion. The Government can help very much by finding new mar- 
kets and by using itself American-grown products—cotton in- 
stead of jute, and so forth—but from its present attitude we 
are not justified in expecting it. 

In conclusion, may I add the Crisp bill is purely and simply 
a subsidy. There can be no doubt of it. All losses are to 
be absorbed by the Government. I am opposed to that kind 
of legislation. The farmer does not want it, and if he wanted 
it I would be unwilling to give it to him. I do not believe that 
any legislation which we may pass will be profitable and 
lasting unless we provide for an equalization fee, and I be- 
lieve it is sound in principle. If a neighbor uses your wagon, 
free of cost, and breaks the tongue, I would think he ought at 
least to put the tongue back before he brings it home. He 
should keep it in repair. That is all the equalization fee does. 
It gives the farmer a working capital and enables him to 
function. [Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. 
utes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. REED]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlem:in from New York is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 


Mr. Chairman, I yield five min- 
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Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Chairman, much interest has 
been manifested by the Members of the House in H. R. 15340, 
known as the Federal buildings bill, The past few days many 
Members have inquired when the bill would come up for con- 
Sideration. It will be of interest to the Members to know that 
the present plan is to bring the bill H. R. 15340 up for con- 
sideration under a suspension of the rules next Monday. I am 
making this statement so that every Member may have due 
notice. 

I wish also to explain to my colleagues the purpose of the 
legislation. It is not necessary to enlarge upon the great need 
for this legislation throughout the country. This was well 
known to each Member when the act of May 25, 1926, was en-. 
acted into law. This act, you will recall, authorized an appro- 
priation of $165,000,000, of which $50,000,000 was for sites and 
buildings in the District of Columbia and $15,000,000 to take 
care of buildings authorized under the omnibus public buildings 
act of 1918, which could not be built within the limits of cost. 
This makes available, under the act of May 25, 1926, the sum 
of $100,000,000 for construction work in the country at large. 
There were certain limitations of expenditure. 

It is provided in that act that expenditures may not exceed 
$25,000,000 per annum, of which amount not more than $10,000,- 
000 may be expended annually in the District of Columbia. 
This leaves $15,000,000 to be spent outside the District of Co- 
lumbia, but for the fiscal years 1927, 1928, and 1929, respec- 
tively, at least one-third shall be for buildings authorized in 
prior acts. This leaves only $10,000,000 per annum for new 
construction for the entire country during the fiscal years 1927, 
1928, and 1929. 

It soon became apparent to the Members of the House that 
$10,000,000 spent annually on new projects would not meet the 
present and rapidly increasing need of the country. When the 
hearings were held on the triangle bill (S. 4663), the subject 
was gone into very fully, and the testimony of the officials of 
the Treasury Department and the Post Office Department dis- 
closed the necessity for a liberalization of the building program 
to meet the urgent needs of the country at large. 

The purpose I had in introducing H. R. 15340, authorizing a 
further appropriation of $100,000,000 for Federal buildings, 
was to liberalize the building program without changing the 
policy of the act of May 25, 1926. What it actually does in this 
respect is to increase the annual expenditure from $25,000,000 
to $35,000,000. i 
It does not increase either the annual expenditure or the 
total expenditure for the District of Columbia as provided in 
the act of May 25, 1926. The entire $100,000,000 authorized in 
H. R. 15340 as amended by the committee will be spent out- 
side of the District of Columbia. 

In other words, it will make available annually for building 
construction outside the District of Columbia $20,000,000 instead 
of $10,000,000. It is provided further, as amended, that— 


2 * not more than $35,000,000 in the aggregate shall be ex- 
pended annually (except that any part of the balance of such sum of 
$35,000,000 remaining unexpended at the end of any year may be 
expended in any subsequent year without reference to this limitaion). 


_I wish to call your attention to the fact that under the pro- 
visions of this legislation there will be available after the years 
1927, 1928, and 1929 $25,000,000 annually for the country at 
large, and after the expiration of five years there will be 
available for the country at large the sum of $35,000,000. 
The liberalization of the act of May 25, 1926, will meet the 
urgent needs of the country at a much earlier date than would 
otherwise be possible. It will bring relief to the smaller cities, 
where conditions are in many instances intolerable. 
The failure to enact this legislation will cause inexcusable 
delay in meeting a widespread national emergency. 
This legislation will conform to the policy embodied in the 
act of May 25, 1926; it is in harmony with the President's 
financial program; and it has the approval of the Post Office 
Departinent and the Treasury Department. 
I hope that every Member of the House will be present and 
support this bill. [Applause.] 

ANALYSIS OF PUBLIC BUILDING BILLS 
Act of May 25, 1926 H. R. 15340 (Reed Dill) 
Authorization $165, 000, 000 


Extension limit of 


+ 


$100, 000, 000 


15, 000, 000 


.COSt-—--—------- 
ites and buildings, 

District of Co- 

humbia ___-_-~__ 50, 000, 000 
Country outside of 

District of 

lumbia ~..-..... 100, 000, 000 . Increase to-------- 200, 000, 000 


Act of May 25, 1926 
LIMITATIONS 


Annaal expenditure- $25, 000, 000 
Annually in District 
i 10, 000, 000 


1927, 1928, and 
1929, per annum, 
outside of Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 
buildings author- 
ized in prior acts. 

New projects out- 


H. R. 15340 (Reed bill) 
LIMITATIONS 
Increase to0o-------- $35, 000, 000 


5, 000, 000 
10, 000,000 Makes available---- 
After third year, for 

new projects out- 
side of District 
of Columbia .--- 
After fifth year, for 
new projects out- 
side of District 
of Columbia... 35, 000, 000 


LIMITATION BY AMENDMENT 


Unexpended balance of $35,000,- 
000 may be expended in any sub- 
sequent year. 

This bill liberalizes program 
without changing policy of the act 
of May 25, 1926. 


20, 000, 000 


15, 000, 000 25, 000, 000 


“After fifth year for 
new projects out- 
side of District 


of Columbia- 25, 000, 000 


This act contemplates a survey 
of the public building needs of the 
country and provides that the 
$100,000,000 authorized for public 
buildings outside the District of- 
Columbia shall be allocated to the 
different States, where buildings 
are found to be necessary, in such 
manner as to distribute same fairly 
on the basis of area, population, 
and postal receipts. 

Mr. Chairman, I have made an analysis of this bill and I 
ask unanimous consent to extend that analysis in the RECORD 
as a part of my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks as indicated. 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

' Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REED of New York. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The gentleman made the statement that 
the effect of his bill would ultimately be for the relief of some 
of the small towns in the country. Does it affect the question 
of policy with reference to receipts of $20,000 or over. Would 
it have the effect of giving towns with receipts of $15,000 a 
look-in on this proposed extension? 

Mr. REED of New York. That I do not know. We estab- 
lished a policy and that is in the hands of the Postmaster 
General and the Treasury Department. However, I want to 
say this to the gentleman, that unless we do secure legislation 
liberalizing this proposition there is absolutely no chance for 
relief in the rest of the country for a period of years. 
{ Applause. ] 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield 50 minutes 
to the gentleman from Utah [Mr. Learuerwoop]. [Applause.] 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, in discussing the development of the Colorado River 
I would much prefer to talk to you without notes, but for the 
sake of accuracy of statement I shall confine myself largely to 
some notes which I have prepared. 

The issue raised by the Swing-Johnson bill is not as to the 
need of flood control for the Imperial Valley of California. 
The controversy centers about the method by which this flood 
control shall be provided. It is represented that this bill as 
now proposed represents the best possible plan; that the 
measure proposed will confer not only great protection to the 
Imperial Valley but will confer a great boon upon the people 
of the United States at no cost to the taxpayer. 

Those having this conception of the bill say that opposition 
and criticism are merely perverse obstruction. Hence it is 
charged against opponents that they are influenced by malign 
and selfish forces which would deprive not only Californians but 
the people at large of a great gift in order that selfish greed 
may be satisfied. We find these proponents obsessed with 
visions of trusts and sinister combinations of evil powers behind 
every opponent. One would be led to think in fact that there 
was an evil conspiracy on foot to drown the fine citizens of 
the United States who live in the Imperial Valley, to destroy 
the future greatness of the city of Los Angeles, to stop the 
further growth of all of southern California. 

Now, I am one of those opposed to this bill in its present 
form, and yet I hope it is unnecessary for me to assure my 
fellow Members of the Congress that I find in my heart no such 
evil designs or sinister purpose. On the contrary, I am, in 
common with others who are opposed to this legislation, in en- 
tire and hearty accord with the advertised purposes and aims 
of this bill. I am anxious to lend such assistance as I can to- 


Is 
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ward providing flood control for the Imperial Valley and needed 
domestic and irrigation water for all of southern California. 

I have devoted several years to the study of the problem in- 
volved here; I have sat through hundreds of hours of hearings 
and discussions dealing with the development of the lower Colo- 
rado River. I think I can claim to be at least reasonably well 
informed concerning this legislation in all its aspects. And 
with all the information and facts thus made available to me 
I am unable to agree that this bill is what it is represented 
to be. 

However the bill may have been originally conceived, I charge 
that it is not now a flood-control measure, but primarily a 
scheme for power development through which it is proposed to 
embark the United States Government upon two grave depar- 
tures from its established policy. -These two new policies which 
this bill would inaugurate are Government ownership and oper- 
ation of great electrical enterprises and Federal control over 
economic activities within the State which have heretofore been 
accepted as belonging to State control. 

There are three objections to this legislation as it is pro- 
posed : 

First. Congress has no authority under which it can accom- 
plish anything by passing this bill. 

Second. It violates a fundamental policy of the Government 
with respect to public ownership. 

Third. It violates a second fundamental policy in proposing 
serious invasion of the rights of States and interferences with 
State sovereignty. 

The bill, as it is now framed, provides that before it can be- 
come effective there must be an agreement between six of the 
seven interested States. There is no such agreement in exist- 
ence. California has not ratified the six-State compact except 
upon condition that this legislation be passed. Utah has with- 
drawn from the six-State compact because of the threat of thi 
legislation in the form in which it is now proposed. 

The action of Utah was taken last month by an almost unani- 
mous vote of the State legislature. I think that action was 
fully justified by the facts. It is useless to argue now whether 
or not it was justified. Congress is faced with the fact that 
Utah did withdraw from the six-State agreement because of this 
legislation in its proposed form, and to pass the legislation in 


‘the face of that fact is merely to invite delay and litigation. 


The seyen-State Colorado River compact was drafted for the 
protection of the States in the upper and lower Colorado River 
Basins, and constituted an effort to reach an agreement on 
rights that: would eliminate the possibility of costly and in- 
terminable litigation. 

Six States—Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, New Mexico, Califor- 
nia, and Nevada—ratified the pact without reservation, Arizona 
alone declining to ratify. 

When Arizona’s refusal to approve the compact without fur- 
ther adjustments and negotiations became evident the repre- 
sentation was made that California would suffer great economic 
loss if a way was not found to permit that State to proceed with 
the development it required. 

Upon such representation, and solely for the purpose of re- 
moving from California’s path the handicaps imposed by Ari- 
zona’s reluctance to ratify the compact, a six-State agreement, 
based on all the ‘essentials of the seven-State compact, was 
drafted and this was unconditionally ratified by five States— 
Colorado, Wyoming, Nevada, Utah, and New Mexico. 

California, the one State demanding immediate action, re- 
fused to ratify, and under the leadership of those sponsoring 
the Swing-Johnson bill imposed conditions which in the light of 
subsequent events proved merely to be an attempt at coercion 
upon the other interested States. 

Utah entertained and still entertains the warmest feelings 
of friendship for California. We have demonstrated our good 
will. We feel that what benefits California benefits Utah and 
that our welfare and progress will help that State. We do not 
want to be placed in the position of rivalry with any State, 
but that undesirable condition is certain to develop if groups 
or factions in California pursue the course they have followed 
in regard to the Colorado River and its development. 

Utah refuses to be made the cat’s-paw of any State or any 
group within a State. We will not stand in the way of Cali- 
fornia’s progress, but we shall be alert to prevent any State, 
any faction, from gaining selfish advantage at our expense. 

The record of Utah is clear. We have shown our desire to 
work in harmony with our sister States. When we are ap- 
proached on the same straightforward basis we shall be glad 
to proceed in the future as we have in the past. 

Utah’s repeal of its unconditional approval of the six-State 
pact is not a withdrawal of any willingness to work out the 
river problem; we have merely acted to place ourselves on the 
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Same basis occupied by California. In all the discussions of 
Utah’s withdrawal from the six-State compact it should be 
remembered that California has never become a party to the 
six-State compact. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. I prefer to go on with my statement 
and to yield later, but I will yield now for a short question. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I simply wanted to ask the gen- 
tleman the present estimated cost of the Boulder Dam project. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. In the present bill it is estimated at 
$125,000,000. ; 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Does that include the all-Ameri- 
can canal? 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. I understand it does. 

Mr. PERKINS. Will the gentleman yield for a short question? 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. I will be pleased to yield. 

Mr. PERKINS. Will the gentleman tell us why Utah with- 
drew from the compact? 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Yes; if the gentleman will follow me 
I think he will get an answer from my remarks, and if I do 
not cover the matter fully I will be glad to yield later; but, 
briefly, we withdrew from the compact because it was sought 
to put this legislation through Congress and accomplish all 
that our sister State of California wanted, and by so doing and 
with only a six-State compact we would be left at the mercy of 
any State that failed to ratify the agreement, and under the 
law applicable to the appropriation of unappropriated waters in 
those western streams any appropriation made by a State in the 
lower basin not bound by the agreement would create a pri- 
ority as against my State and the other upper-basin States in 
the compact. Briefly, that is why we withdrew. The same 
caution, the same deliberation that prompted California to put 
the following condition upon her ratification, prompted the 
people of my State to be likewise careful and cautious. I call 
your attention to the resolution of California withdrawing from 
the compact. I will read the privso: 


Provided, however, That said Colorado River compact shall not be 
binding or obligatory. upon the State of California by this or any former 
approval— 


You see, she put a condition upon her seven-State ratifica- 
tion— l ; 
by this or any former approval thereof, or, in any event, until the 
President of the United States shall certify and declare (a) that 
the Congress of the United States has duly authorized and directed the 
construction by the United States of a dam in the main stream of the 
Colorado River at or below Boulder Canyon adequate to create a storage 
reservoir of a capacity of not less than 20,000,000 acre-feet of water; 
and (b) that the Congress of the United States has exercised the power 
and jurisdiction of the United States to make the terms of said Colo- 
rado River compact binding and effective as to the waters of the said 
Colorado River. 


Our sister State has elected to sit back and say that she will 
come into this agreement when she gets everything she ever 
hoped for and ever asked for. Do you criticize any other State 
in that great basin for exercising the same caution and the 
same care in its conduct with reference to this proposed agree- 
ment? 

Mr. ARENTZ. Does the gentleman want that answered now 
or later? i 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. I do not yield now. I will take the 
gentleman on, and all the rest of the proponents of the bill, a 
little later. . 

It should be clearly understood that in the absence of consent 
on the part of the States to Federal control of the waters to 
the extent here proposed there is no power in the Congress to 
exercise that control. The rights of the seven States in the 
waters of the Colorado River can only be finally determined by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

May I say here, gentlemen, that you must bear in mind that 
there are only two sources from which an allocation of the 
unappropriated waters of these western streams can be had; 
one by the States themselves entering into a voluntary agree- 
ment or treaty by and with the consent of the Congress; and 
the other through a court of competent jurisdiction. But Con- 
gress has no power to allocate the waters of one of these 
western streams where the doctrine of prior appropriation ap- 
plies. Action by Congress at this time would only result in 
forcing this issue into the Supreme Court. 

If it be thought, as was suggested in the hearing before the 
Rules Committee by Chairman SmitH, that this should be 
done, then Congress might pass this legislation with the un- 
derstanding that that will be the result. 

Evidently, emboldened somewhat by the spirit of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Irrigation, a few days ago the 
Commissioner of Reclamation wrote a letter. I am constrained 
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to think, perhaps, that he wrote it with the object of having 
it inserted in a speech that was made by a modern Horatius 
who stood at the bridgehead and stopped all lobbies passing 
that way save and except the Boulder Dam Association; and 
the learned doctor in writing this letter fell into two very 
grievous errors. Like many who have attempted to discuss 
this question, he assumed that the Congress had the power to 
go ahead and allocate the waters of this great river. Then 
again he subscribed, methinks, to the doctrine that has been 
held all along by certain proponents of this bill that we should 
go ahead and pass this legislation irrespective of what effect 
it might have upon the economic future of the upper basin 
States. He thinks only of a great dam and is willing to go 
ahead, no matter what the effect might be on the upper basin 
States, so long as California gets what she wants. 

He says in that letter that Congress might go ahead and 
pass legislation irrespective of the compact by reserving to 
the upper basin States 7,500,000-acre feet of water overlook- 
ing the fact that Congress has no power to make an allocation, 
and how could an act of Congress contain the terms of an 
agreement which never existed and may never eome into 
existence. 

Now let me Suggest that if my good friend, the Commis- 
sioner of Reclamation will keep in mind that there are rights 
in the upper basin States. just as sacred as any on the 
lower river, and if he will cease dreaming about playing with 
the greatest power plant ever dreamed of in the history of 
the world, it will not be long before we have legislation that 
will give California the protection to which she is entitled. 

But Utah—and I speak only for my State—will act very 
promptly if the Commissioner of Reclamation or the chairman 
of the Committee on Irrigation seek to secure legislation that 
will injure the people of my State. 

Men of Congress, let us be fair in this matter and meet 
each other half way. If anyone is selfish enough to force my 
State and the State of my colleague, the gentleman from 
Arizona, into court, do you not realize that you will delay the 
Gevelopment proposed in this bill by 10, 12, and maybe 15 
years. 

Now for a few moments I want to say something about 
lobbies. I hold. no brief for any lobby. I had hoped that it 
would never be necessary to refer to this subject, but in view 
of certain statements that have been made in both branches of 
Congress and that have appeared in the press throughout 
the country, I feel that I must say something on the question. 

Very early in the hearings before the committee one of the 
members of the committee was rash enough to infer that any 
person who opposed the legislation and the purpose of the legis- 
lation was a tool of the Power Trust. On behalf of myself and 
the people of my State, I accepted that challenge and we went 
into the facts in the hearings in detail as to whether or not 
there were any sinister influences back of this matter trying 
to prevent this legislation. As a result of all that investigation 
and the extensive hearings, there is not a syllable to show that 
there has ever been a dollar spent by any individual or com- 
bination of individuals, in lobbying or otherwise, to prevent th 
passage of this bill. ; 

The record does show that thousands and thousands of dol- 
lars have been expended by the Boulder Dam Association in 
maintaining lobbies and in keeping gentlemen here urging this 
legislation. 

Now, gentlemen, understand me correctly. Personally, I am 
not criticizing the activity of the Boulder Dam Association or 
any other combination of men in seeking to pass legislation in 
which they are interested, but it does seem to me that it is 
pertinent to remind the proponents of this bill that before you 
become too severe in your criticism you should remember that 
you, yourselves, have set the example by the ruthless expendi- 
ture of large sums of money in or about the Halls of Congress. 
Let him that is without sin cast the first stone. 

Complaints have been made here about telegrams—that some 
mysterious power was trying to prevent the passage of the bill. 
My good Democrats on this side of the House, do you not re- 
member a few months ago that every one of you got an emer- 
gency telegram telling you if you did not vote for the Boulder 
dam, you might never again hear the soft voice of the emblem 
of your party. [Laughter.] 

Men on the Republican side, do you not remember you got 
floods of telegrams telling you that unless you promptly passed 
the Boulder dam bill your elephant would disappear forever 
into the grand canyon of oblivion, leaving no track, trace, or 
semblance to remind you that he ever existed? [Laughter.] 

Mr. LOWREY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Not now. One ardent advocate of 
this bill vouchsafed the statement that unless the bill was 
promptly passed a new party would spring up and it would 
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have for its platform Government ownership of public utilities. 
Perils all around us, all about us, we are threatened by this 
lobby that has spent thousands upon thousands of dollars, as 
shown by the hearings before the Committee on Irrigation in 
1924. ; 

My good friend, Col. Benjamin Franklin Fly, admits that 
he has distributed large quantities of citrus fruit in and about 
Washington in the hope that the delicious flavor of this fruit 
would soften the hearts of the recipientsS so that they would 
vote for the Boulder dam. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, there are in 
the United States more than 2,000,000 men and women who 
have the major portion of their savings invested in private cor- 
porations engaged in the generation of electrical energy. Me- 
thinks they might have some right to even express an opinion 
with reference to legislation that might affect the business in 
which their savings are invested. Thousands and thousands of 
them have not to exceed four or five hundred dollars invested 
in this business, When we want to create some prejudice on 
the floor of the House we always try to array capital against 
the common people and the common people against capital. As 
I said a moment ago, I hold no brief for any lobby. I believe 
there is a proper way to present the views of individuals or 
groups. Personally, if I had the power, I would. make it im- 
possible for any lobby to exist in or about the city of Wash- 
ington. The pay rolls of the Boulder Dam Association show 
many things, even the name of one upon whose shoulders rests 
the mantle of national legislative responsibility. 

I have proposed two principal amendments to this bill. One 
is to protect the rights of my State to the waters of the river. 
I have not the time to discuss the details of the amendments. 
Another amendment provides that the question of the disposi- 
tion of the power at the great dam proposed to be built shall 
be regulated and controlled by the Federal Power Commission. 
I invite the attention of my Republican colleagues to this fact. 
I have not gone out and sought support for these amendments. 
I have not attempted to get commitments from any person, 
high or low, in the Government service. I have not gone to 
your offices and sought your individual support for these amend- 
ments. I have tried to go along with what I believe to be the 
policy of my party. Let us see how far I have gone astray. I 
call your attention to the following plank in the National Re 
publican platform, adopted at Cleveland, in 1924: 


The prosperity of the American Nation rests on the vigor of private 
initiative which has bred a spirit of independence and self-reliance. 
The Republican Party stands now, as always, against all attempts to 
put the Government into business. American industry should not be 
compelled to struggle against Government competition. The right of 
the Government to regulate, supervise, and control public utilities in 
the public interest we believe should be strengthened, but we are firmly 
opposed to the nationalization or Government ownership of the public 
utilities. 


I call your attention to another plank in that same platform: 


The Federal water power act establishes a national water-power policy, 
and the way has thereby been opened for the greatest water-power de- 
velopment in our history under conditions which preserve the initiative 
of our people while protecting the public interest. 


In drawing my amendments I thought I was going along with 
my party, and I think so yet. I believe those two planks of 
the national platform were made to stand upon and not to run 
upon. 

These amendments had two objects: First, further protection 
of the States of Utah and other upper basin States against 
loss of their rights in the water of the Colorado River, and 
second, the placing of the power rights at the dam under the 
control of the Federal Power Commission and subject to the 
Federal water power act. If any further proof were needed 
of the fact that this is primarily a power proposition it has 
been furnished by the bitterness with which these amendments 
ae to power have been fought by the proponents of this 

ill. 

It should be emphasized that the amendments I proposed 
do not militate against the primary objects of the bill. They 
do not eliminate the Government appropriation for the dam; 
they in no way interfere with the construction of the All- 
American Canal; they leave the Secretary of the Interior in 
full control of the operation of the dam, and specifically pro- 
vide that power rights shall be subject to the superior rights 
of flood control, and use of water for irrigation and domestic 
purposes. These amendments simply remove the governmental 
ownership feature of the bill, and provide for the handling of 
the power at this dam according to the established policy for 
handling water-power development throughout the United 
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States; that is, the granting of licenses by the Federal Power 
Commission under the terms of the Federal water power act. 

Yet, these amendments have been strenuously opposed and 
the effect of them falsely represented. The attempt has been 
made through a section of the press to intimidate the Members 
of Congress into opposition to these amendments under the cry 
of “power trust,” and ulterior influence. I think the time has 
long since passed when these tactics of the demagogue in the 
false and malicious misleading of the public opinion have any 
effect upon the Congress. But the fact that it has been at- 
tempted, that speeches insinuating malevolent influences at 
work against flood control and reclamation for the benefit of 
selfish interests, have been made in Congress, unmask the real 
purposes behind this bill—that if inauguration of public owner- 
ship of power projects. 

If this is not so, if these gentlemen who profess themselves 
so much interested in providing flood control, who harry the 
feelings of Congress about the terrible menace to the Imperial 
Valley, are in fact not primarily interested in Government own- 
ership of power, why is it that they choose to oppose with all 
their might and every sort of influence, falsely inspired and 
otherwise, amendments to their bill which have no other effect 
upon it than to remove the peril of Government ownership and 
operation from it? These amendments do not prevent the 
financing of the project through the sale of- power rights. If 
it can be financed through the sale of power, as they represent, 
but which I very much doubt, it can be financed quite as well 
through the established system of issuing licenses for power 
rights under the Federal water power act. 

The only argument that I have heard advanced to support the 
assertion that these amendments would militate against the 
success of the project is that the Government would be at the 
mercy of those who would lease the power rights. In other 
words, that unless the Government has the right to build 
power plants, the municipal and public utility purchasers of 
power rights would hold the Government up. Such an argu- 
ment does not stand examination for one moment. Either there 
is a market for this power or there is not. If there is, the 
Government can make contracts for the right to use the water 
quite as well as for the sale of the power after it is generated. 
If there is no market for it or no sufficient demand for it, then 
the Government will be unable to dispose of it after it is gen- 
erated. The only difference is that the Government will not 
have the extra $31,500,000 invested for the building of power 
plants. For it must be understood that the Government, so 
the sponsors of the bill say, does not intend to distribute the 
power; that is, to take it to market. The bill would, in my 
judgment, permit the distribution of the power. If the Govern- 
ment must wait at the dam for the purchasers to come, why 
will they come any more readily because the power is gener- 
ated? May this not be a subterfuge by which if the purchasers 
do not appear the Government might go out into the open 
market and peddle the power? No, gentlemen, there is posi- 
tively no escape from it—this issue is Government ownership 
and operation against ownership and operation by municipali- 
ties and private capital under State regulation. l 

I said a moment ago I had not gone out and solicited sup- 
port or commitments from any individual or group of individ- 
uals, either in official life or otherwise. I have tried to go along 
with the platform of my party and with the expressed views 
of the leaders of my party. I call attention to the expressions 
and views of some charged with the responsibility of govern- 
ment much higher in official life than myself. 

In his message to Congress December 8, 1925, President 
Coolidge said with reference to Muscle Shoals: 


If anything were needed to demonstrate the almost utter incapacity 
of the National Government to deal directly with an industrial and 
commercial problem it has been provided by our experience with this 
property. We have expended vast fortunes, we have taxed everybody, 
but we are unable to secure results which benefit anybody. This prop- 
erty ought to be transferred to private management under conditions 
which will dedicate it to the public purpose for which it was conceived. 


In his inaugural address March 4, 1925, President Coolidge 
said: 

This administration has come into power with a very clear and 
definite mandate from the people. The expression of the popular will 
in favor of maintaining our constitutional guaranties was overwhelming 
and decisive. There was a manifestation of such faith in the integrity 
of the courts that we can consider that issue rejected for some time 
to come. Likewise, the policy of public ownership of railroads and 
certain electric utilities met with unmistakable defeat. The people 
declared that they wanted their rights to have not a political but a 
judicial determination, and thcir independence and freedom continued 
and supported by having the ownership and control of their property, 
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not in the Government but in their own hands. As they always do 
when they have a fair chance, the people demonstrated that they are 
sound and are determined to have a sound government. 


In an address October 22, 1924, President Coolidge said: 


+ * * Measured by our experience, by efficiency of service, by 


rate of wages paid, we have everything to lose and nothing to gain by 
public ownership. It would be a most perilous undertaking, both to the 
welfare of business and the independence of the people. 


The letter from Secretaries Weeks, Work, and Wallace, writ- 
ten March 24, 1924, with reference to this legislation, which 
will be found as an appendix to my minority report, expressly 
points out that the bill proposes that the United States should 
undertake a new national activity— 


the business of constructing facilities for production of electric power 
for general disposition, an activity which, if logically pursued, has 
possibilities of demands upon the Federal Treasury in amounts far 
beyond those now involved in reclamation and highway construction 
combined. 


That letter, after pointing out why this should not be under- 
taken without an understanding that it is a proposal to reverse 
the policy of the Government, further recommends that this 
power be handled under the Federal water power act. I spe- 
cifically direct your attention to these statements in that letter: 


In 1920, after many years of consideration, Congress adopted a gen- 
eral policy with respect to power development on sites under Federal 
control. That policy has been attended with marked success. Mil- 
lions of horsepower are being constructed under the terms of the Fed- 
eral water power act. These sites are being held in public ownership 
under public control, with every essential public interest protected. 


I would not insult the intelligence of this House by under- 
taking an answer to the suggestion that has been put forward 
that failure of the Government to develop this water power 
means the turning over of billions of dollars of public property 
and resources to “ private trusts.” The demagogue, of course, 
must resort to this malicious misrepresentation to put over the 
follies of Government ownership. But all thinking people, all 
who have given any study to the problem whatsoever, must 
know that water power in the United States developed under 
the Federal water power act is developed, as these Cabinet offi- 
cers have said, with every essential public interest protected. 

The public utilities who undertake developments under State 
or National laws are hedged about with restrictive regulations 
which prevent overcapitalization, which require that income 
shall be computed on the amount actually invested and invested 
in necessary improvements. Earnings are regulated; rates are 
restricted under these rules. There is no taking away from 
the people of these great resources. Instead, they are de- 
veloped for the people, under protective regulations; private 
capital is employed and Government funds raised from the 
taxpayers of the Nation are not diverted to wasteful, bureau- 
cratic administration of business enterprises. Furthermore, 
the private lessees from governmental agencies are not given 
ownership of sites, but at the end of 50 years the Government 
may take over these sites from the lessees. It is the basest 
sort of misrepresentation therefore to say that unless the Gov- 
ernment owns and operates these developments, the people will 
be exploited for private gain. The truth is that the taxpayers 
of the Nation will be exploited for the benefit of bureaucratic 
inefficiency under the plan of Government ownership and oper- 
ation. 

Here is the opinion of other Cabinet officers: 

Secretary Work, in his testimony before the committee on 
this bill in its old form, H. R. 2903 (hearings on H. R. 2903 
at p. 1032), says: 


Private enterprise can carry on works of that scope so much cheaper, 
that in my opinion they can take care of the interest and compete 
with the Government on a project of that kind and take the business 
away from it. 


Again, at page 1028 of the same hearings, his testimony ap- 
pears as follows: 


I am opposed to the Government doing anything that an individual 
or a company can do as well and as cheaply, and under the laws of 
most States the rate is prescribed by the State government as to what 
charge shall be made for power sold in that State. They may pre- 
scribe the height of the poles, the color of them, even. So it is under 
State government control although generated by private enterprise. 


Secretary Weeks, in the same hearings, said, as appears from 
page 1006: 


Now the Federal Power Commission. in sending you that letter to which 
I have just referred (the letter of March 24, 1924), had no other pur- 
pose than the best way of developing this great river. We did believe, 
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and do now, that the method proposed in the bill which you have 
before you is not the most economical way of doing it. 

Personally I am opposed to Government operation wherever the opera- 
tion can be carried on under private auspices and with private capital. 
Generally speaking, I think the Government is the least effective of all 
agencies for carrying on business operations. 


Secretary Wallace, in the same hearings, said, as appears at 
page 1040 thereof: 


My own feeling with reference to this river is that it should be 
developed by private enterprise, under the terms of the Federal} water 
power act. That Federal water power act was enacted by Congress 
after prolonged debate and consideration of all these questions. It was 
very properly committed to the administration of the three Secretaries— 
of War, Interior, and Agriculture—for the very good reasons that each 
of them had to do with the development of power in their respective 
departments, and because of the fact that you had three independent 
departments having to do with power it was very difficult to get 
intelligent action. One would grant a permit sometimes where another 
would not. J 

That act puts the responsibility in the hands of those three admin- 
istrative offices in order to avoid the difficulties which had existed up 
to that time. i l 

And let me say further that I think the Federal Power Commission 
is the most conspicuous illustration you have of the efficient coordina- 
tion of Government departments. 


At page 1041, the following in the testimony of Secretary 
Wallace : 


I am in favor of developing this river under the provisions of the 
Federal water power act, which throws ample safeguards around the 
use of the stream and which was designed to, and I think does, protect 
the interests of all people. 


Last year, on March 3, 1926, in his last appearance before the 
committee considering this bill now before you, Secretary 
Hoover said with reference to this point: 


In the bill as it is now proposed, there are a number of secondary 
amendments which I believe could well be hammered out by the com- 
mittee. For instance, it seems to me that we should not depart from 
the national policy established by the water power act and that the 
handling of the power question at this dam should be placed in the 
hands of the Federal Power Commission to give licenses for the use 
of the water for power purposes under the water power act without 
imposing a new system of allocation. Of course, any licenses issued 
should be subject to the approval of the Secretary of the Interior as 
to the major purposes of finance of the obligations of the Government, 
and other requirements of the region. 

I have no sympathy with the Federal Government going into the 
power business. 


Now, as I have said, my amendments do exactly what these 
cabinet officers have recommended—place this power develop- 
ment under the Federal water power act—-simply that and 


nothing more. : 


Permit me also to call your attention to the following in 
letter of Secretary Mellon with reference to this bill, written on 
March 18, 1926, to Chairman ADDISON SMITH: 


I believe that in general, sound, public policy in America, as else- 
where, is to encourage private initiative and not to have Government 
ownership or operation of projects which can be handled by private 
capital under proper Government regulations. The Government oper- 
ation of railroads in this country was our largest experiment on this 
line, and a comparison of public and private operation in that field 
justifies my faith in private enterprise. Canadian and European 
experience is the same. To get the Government out of business, whether 
it be in banks, utilities, or monopolies, has become one of the most 
essential steps to a permanent fiscal restoration of Europe, and I am 
loathe to have the United States embark on enterprises not strictly 
governmental in their nature. The fact that a government can furnish 
capital at lower rates of interest is illusionary, if there be taken into 
account that the public project pays no tax, and therefore does not 
bear its share of the cost of government. It seems to me that if the 
project is one which can pay its own way, private capital can be 
found. If it can not pay its own way, then we should consider whether 
all taxpayers throughout the United States should be taxed for the 
benefit of a part of the country. 


Now, the only argument that I have heard for putting the 
Government into this particular project is that because of its 
international aspect, and because it is connected with a flood 
control and irrigation project, it should be handled by the 
Government. Not one of these reasons present a single argu- 
ment. They are all based upon the assumption that if the 
Government does not own and operate the power plant, these 
other things will be interfered with; but it is expressly pro- 
vided that all power licenses shall be subject to the superior 


right of the Secretary of the Interior to the control of the water 
for all purposes. There is nothing whatever to take the con- 
trol out of his hands or to interfere with it if the licenses are 
taken subject to these conditions. These reasons are baseless ; 
they are mere camouflage, and a second thought and study will 
show them to be so. 

I want to call your attention for a moment to one or two 
things that are claimed by the proponents of the bill. : It 
is claimed that there is an optional provision in it by which 
the Secretary of the Interior could lease the right to generate 
power at the dam. I also want to call your attention to the 
fact that the present Secretary has made his election with 
reference to that question, and has said that the Government 
should construct the generating works at the dam. 

I am not sure but that I would be content to let this question 
rest if the present Secretary of the Interior should have the 
execution of this legislation. But I have no assurance, and 
you have none, that if this proposed act should become a 
lav’ that he will execute it. I am persuaded that any time 
you give any department or bureau of the Government here 
at Washington an option to do something, they will do it. 
And therefore I assume with a great deal of assurance that 
if there is any option given the Government to construct this 
plant, its agents will construct it and go into the power busi- 
ness. That is the dream of the Commissioner of Reclamation. 
The proponents of the bill have consulted him at all times 
and he has shaped the power provisions of the proposed act. 

. Some of the proponents say the power will be sold at 
the switchboard. It may be, or it may be sold somewhere 
else. I warn all of you on both sides of the Chamber that 
you are not going to get away from the responsibility of 
deciding whether the Government shall go into the power 
business by saying that the power is to be sold at the switch- 
board. The question is for you to determine whether you are 
going to put the Government into the power business or 
whether you are going to keep it out. 

I want to call your attention also briefly to another serious 
objection to this bill which I think will particularly appeal 
to my Democratic colleagues. You will find a tendency on the 
part of the Federal Government to invade the rights of the 
States and to assume control of public utilities; to take from 
the States their right to control and manage these industries. 
The provisions of this bill with reference to transmission lines 
are in point. I want to call your attention briefiy to what 
Secretary Hoover said on that subject in his address at the 
National Association of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners 
on October 14, 1925. 

The Secretary said: 


I can imagine no more profound invasion of State sovereignty than 
the substitution of Federal for State control of electric utilities. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Utah has 
expired. : ` 
Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentle- 

man 10 additional minutes. 
Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Quoting further from the Secretary: 


The infinite energies of this great mass of humanity will be dulled and 
thcir progress stopped if we are to attempt more than a minor part 
of their government frony Washington. I believe there is no surer 
method of sapping the foundations of self-government and the sense of 
responsibility of our citizens than unnecessary extension of Federal con- 
trol over these economic services which so vitally touch the life of every 
family, every industry, and every community. 

It, therefore, becomes our duty to examine every proposed step in this 
direction, and where it is not impelled by a resolute necessity we must 
oppose it, if only for the purpose of the preservation of self-govern- 
ment. There are some economic services which must be regulated by 
Federal authority. Our probleny is to apply these touchstones to each 
and every case. 


There is one other point I desire to call to your attention. It 
is confidently asserted by the proponents of the bill that the 
cost will not exceed $125,000,000. It is important for you to 
consider this, and for this reason: It is proposed in the bill that 
the Secretary of the Interior shall go out and get contracts sufti- 
cient to pay for the construction of all the things provided for in 
the bill on the basis of the total cost of $125,000,000. However, 
there is no assurance that the total cost will be $125,000,000. 
My candid judgment, based upon past experience, is that the 
cost will be nearly twice $125,000,000. Why do I say that? 
There will no doubt be brought before this House certain reports 
by engineers of the Reclamation Service, the last of which, I 
think, was prepared by F. E. Weymouth, who for a number of 
years worked in the engineering department of the Bureau of 
Reclamation. 
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Gentlemen will point to that and tell you there are the esti- 
mates and there are the figures limiting and fixing the cost of 
this great construction, the greatest the world has ever dreamed 
of; but I say to you there is nothing in that report except gen- 
eral estimates, and the engineers to whom it was submitted 
disagreed with Weymouth’s conclusions. Now, if it should cost 
more than $125,000,000, the Secretary having contracted upon 
the basis of $125,000,000, who is going to pay the difference? 

But my time is limited and I simply want to call your atten- 
tion to how close these engineers of the Reclamation Service 
get to the facts in making these estimates. I hold in my hand 
a table of estimated costs of certain reclamation projects and 
the actual costs after construction. Just for a moment I want 
to give you the results in two or three cases. I find on the Salt 
River project that the estimated cost by these engineers, the 
men who estimated this work, was $5,650,000, while the actual 
cost, in round numbers, was $10,548,000. On the Yuma project 
they estimated $2,700,000, while the actual cost was $9,026,000. 
On the Uncompahgre project the estimated cost was $2,500,000 
and the actual cost was $6,715,000. On the Minidoka project 
the estimated cost was $2,538,000 and the actual cost $8,054,000. 


‘On the North Platte project the estimated cost was $3,500,000 


and the actual cost was $13,672,000. On the Yakima project the 
estimated cost was $6,500,000, while the actual cost was $12,161,- 
000. The men who made those estimates for the Government 
are the men who are figuring the cost of this great project at 
$125,000,000. Now, in fairness, let me say there are some two 
or three projects that fell below the estimated cost, but I under-. 
stand certain units were left out of the original estimates. 

All of this is worth thinking about, gentlemen, before you 
obligate the Government to pay for such an uncertain under- 
taking. Engineers have never before dreamed of undertaking 
such a stupendous job. 

Now, in conclusion. Much has been said here and elsewhere 
of the responsibility of those opposing the enactment of the 
Swing-Johnson bill. Mention has been made of the danger to 
the lives and the property of the 60,000 men, women, and chil- 
dren living in Imperial Valley in southern California, 

There is a real and constant danger there. It is recognized 
no less by the opponents of this measure than by its proponents. 
Those energetic and courageous people deserve the utmost en- 
couragement and the fullest protection, both of their lives and 
of their property. 

The Federal Government, under well-established policy and 
practice, has an obligation to the people of Imperial Valley. 
They should be protected from flood. Flood protection is the 
fundamental need, and storage of water for irrigation, domestic 
supply, and hydroelectric development are matters of secondary 
importance. 

It is obviously true that any development in the Colorado 
River should be made to serve every possible useful purpose. 
There can be no logical objection to the fullest development by 
California or by any other State or other agency of the poten- 
tial resources of the river, but this development must be accom- 
plished in keeping with the best interests of all concerned. 

In addition to protection from flood Imperial Valley needs 
a regulated supply of water during the low flow of the river. 
That can be accomplished without committing the Federal 
Government to an elaborate and purely speculative venture into 
competition with its own citizens. 

We have heard for years of the crying necessity for flood 
protection, and when we have assembled all the facts and 
become persuaded of this vital need, we suddenly find ourselves 
confronted with an entirely new situation. Although used as 
a nominal argument, flood protection becomes merely a stalk- 
ing horse for something else—for Government ownership, for 
an invasion of the rights of the States, for visionary schemes. 

This Government does have a responsibility to the people 
of Imperial Valley so far as protection from the ravages of the 
Colorado River is concerned. It is a real responsibility and 
none of us here should ignore it or shirk it. But the Federal 
Government does not have any responsibility to the people of 
the Imperial Valley or of Los Angeles or of any other locality 
for the development of their water supply, for the production 
of the electrical energy on a basis not enjoyed or desired by 
any other section of this country. 

When we come to a frank and direct discussion of responsi- 
bility, therefore, we should place that responsibility where it 
belongs—upon the supporters of the Swing-Johnson bill. They 
have placed obstacles in their own path and they are now the 
chief objectors to any and all proposals that would give pro- 
tection to those who need it. 

Whether it be pride of opinion, honest conviction, or faulty 
judgment, the proponents of this highly involved and contro- 
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. versial proposition are wholly responsible for the position in 
which they find themselves. 

At home they have created a state of mind which does not 
comprehend the real issues involved, which does not understand 
the relationship of California’s local problem with the problem 
of other States and of the Nation. Perhaps they hesitate or 
refuse to tell their people the truth. This may account for the 
inspired attacks on mysterious power lobbies and sinister busi- 
ness influences. But unfortunate as the case may be, the people 
of California must eventually learn that their needs should be 
considered along with the rights and needs of other States. 

We are a Nation of energetic and independent workers, and 
we have demonstrated beyond any reasonable doubt that our 
best welfare is served by encouragement of individual effort 
and of private enterprise. 

When the principle of Government operation of our industries 
shall become recognized and approved, we shall become the 
prey of the idle, the incompetent, and the demagogues. 

So far as Utah is concerned we feel that any flood that may 
occur in Imperial Valley, any destruction of property, any 
shortage of water, must in all fairness and justice be attributed 
to those who say if they may not have exactly what they want 
they will have nothing, be the cost what it may. 

The amendments that we propose to this bill are simple and 
not involved. They will not prevent people of southern Cali- 
fornia from receiving every benefit that they hope for by the 
passage of this bill. They will keep the Government out of 
business, Can it be possible that the violent opposition that 
is hurled at every amendment that seeks to keep the Govern- 
ment out of business comes from one who feels that it would 
take one of the most important planks out of his political plat- 
form for 1928 if he should accept them? Some day in the near 
future the people of southern California will know the real 
story. If this bill fails, it will not be because it is opposed 
by a $7,000,000,000 combine that exists only in the minds of 
those who see things at night, but because a distinguished 
gentleman—not of this body—prefers to make a political issue 
out of the needs of 60,000 people in southern California. 
[ Applause. ] 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield three miu- 
utes to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LANKFORD]. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to exteud my remarks in the Recorp On the subject of Sunday 
observance laws and to print in connection with my remarks 
a statement of Dr. David G. Wylie, president of the Lord's 
Day Alliance, and a statement of Dr. Harry L. Bowlby, general 
secretary of the Lord’s Day Alliance. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the man- 
ner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Chairman, inquiry has been made from 
time to time as to how a Sunday rest law for the District of 
Columbia would help any individual in the city of Washington. 
This is a proper question, and unless such a law would help 
the people of Washington and the Nation it should not be 
enacted. 

As author of the proposed legislation I have given much 
thought to this question, both before the introduction of my 
bill and since, and, to my mind, a sufficient and proper answer 
to this inquiry is contained in a statement of Doctors Wylie 
and Bowlby, of the Lord’s Day Alliance of the United States, 
which I am inserting as part of these remarks, and in my per- 
sonal belief on the subject. 

Mr. Speaker, I am prompted in this matter by motives which 
to me are fundamental. 

For I believe in God, the Father Almighty, and in Jesus 
Christ, His only Son, our Lord. I believe in the book of our 
mothers—the Bible of our fathers, as the only lamp to the path- 
way of humanity leading to life everlasting. 

I believe that Christianity as taught in that book is the 
foundation of our national greatness, and that an assault upon 
the Bible or any of its teachings, by Sunday desecration or 
otherwise, is a thrust at all we hold near and dear and is an 
effort to undermine and destroy the great principles and noble 
institutions which constitute our country’s greatness and which 
through the ages have been gained and established by brave, 
patrictic, and divinely led men and women, ofttimes at the 
price of their own sacrificial blood. 

I believe that our Nation can never be greater than our citi- 
zenship, our eitizenship never greater than our homes, our 
homes never greater than the children reared therein, and our 
children, who are to preserve this Nation if it is to endure, can 
never be greater than is the faith of their fathers and mothers 
in God and in the teachings of His Word. 
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I believe that our national life, our every constitutional right, 
our people’s welfare, our Christian civilization, our great insti- 
tutions, our great respect for the noble men and women of the 
past, our every patriotic motive, our respect for the Bible, our 
observance of its teachings, our regard and observance of law 
and order, our belief in God and our love for Him as our Father 
Almighty are so inseparably connected that an assault upon 
either is an effort to destroy all. 

I believe that the example of flagrant Sunday desecration in 
the Nation’s Capital and the turning away from God, of which 
Sunday desecration is a part and parcel, are more insidious 
and more dangerous to our Nation and all the people thereof 
than the invasion of a foreign army or the bombardment of a 
hostile fleet. 7 

I believe the city of Washington should be the Nation’s 
model of righteousness rather than its Sodom of ungodliness. 

May the peoples of all the earth justly expect to find there 
the highest and best of which a self-governing people are capa- 
ble, and may the light of national greatness and purity and 
godly trust and love shining from this Capital encompass the 
earth. 

Thus believing and praying, I am convinced that Sunday laws 
for the Nation’s Capital will be beneficial not only to every 
man, woman, and child in the city of Washington but also to 
all throughout our great Nation. 

REASONS WHY THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA SHOULD HAV. 
Rest LAW i 
(By Rev. Harry L. Bowlby, D. D., general secretary Lord’s Day Alli- 
ance of the United States, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City) 
AN IMPERATIVE NEED 

That the District of Columbia should have a Sunday law as a civil 
safeguard of our American Sunday and that it should have had such 
an effective Sunday law long ago who can question? That the Lank- 
ford bill “to secure Sunday as a day of rest in the District of 
Columbia,” if enacted, will provide such a law who can doubt if he has 
made an examination of the bill? . 

THE BILL ANALYZED 

What is this bill? Briefly stated, it would stop the pursuit of 
ordinary labor, trade, and business on the first day of the week, works 
of necessity and charity being excepted. 

It would prevent the hiring of labor, except for those pursuits which 
are regarded as “ needful” during the day for the good order, health, 
or comfort of the: community, provided the right to weekly rest and 
worship is not thereby denied. 

The bill provides for the sale on Sunday of medicines, surgical arti- 
cles, supplies for the sick, foods, and beverages. Hotels, restaurants, 
and cafés are open. Public utilities are given the widest freedom. 

The bill very wisely prevents the opening of public dancing places, 
theaters, motion pictures, or any other kind of silent opera, vaudeville, 
or other entertainments, and prohibits commercialized sports or amuse- 
ments. 

The bill is in keeping with the better provisions, if not in some 
instances with the very best provisions, as contained in the Sunday 
laws of 46 of the 48 States, and it makes an insistent appeal to Con- 
gress and the people the Members of Congress represent for pressing 
forward and securing the most prompt enactment of the law. 

CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES RECOGNIZES SUNDAY 

Sunday laws are constitutional. The Supreme: Court of the United 
States so declared in 1886. The Sunday law of the District of Columbia 
would be in keeping with the spirit and the letter of the Constitution 
or the United States. (Art. I, sec. 7, par. 2.) 

Sunday is definitely recognized as the existing weekly rest day. It 
makes sure that the President of the United States will not have to 
give his time even to the important duties that fall to him as the Chief 
Executive of the Nation. It relieves him from even so much as signing 
a bill on Sunday. Sunday for the President is a non dies; no business 
day at all. Impliedly it is likewise the people’s weekiy rest day and 
ought to be effectively protected by Sunday law. 

CONGRESS SHOULD ACT 

Just as charity begins at home, so should Cougress protect Sunday, 
recognized by the Constitution, in that District over which it is charged 
with supervision, a District in which the head and heart of the Nation, 
through its executive, legislative, and judicial departments of Govern- 
ment, are located. Face to face with the facts, we have no doubt Con- 
gress will gladly enact the Sunday law for the District of Columbia and 
bring the national seat of government up at least to an average level 
of the Sunday legislation of the vast majority of the States of the 
Tnion. 


INDAY 


LINCOLN ON THE CONSTITUTION 


“What do you understand by supporting the Constitution of a State 
or of the United States? Is it not to give such constitutional helps to 
the rights established by the Constitution as may be practically needed? 
There can be nothing in the words ‘ support the Constitution ’ if you may 
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run counter to it by refusing support to any right established under the 
Constitution.” (Made in Lincoln-Douglas debate at Jonesboro, Il, 
September 15, 1858.) 

“If you withhold that necessary legislation for the support of the 
Constitution and constitutional rights, do you not commit perjury? I 
ask every sensible man if that is not so? That is undoubtedly just so, 
say what you please.” (Made at Quincy, IIL, October 13, 1858.) 


ESTABLISHED RELIGION—-A BOGHBY 


The Supreme Court of the United States on February 9, 1892, de- 
clared that “this is a Christian Nation.” By that it did not mean 
that a particular form of the Christian religion is the established 
religion of America, for the Supreme Court of the United States knew 
that the first amendment to the Federal Constitution provides that— 
“ Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of a religion, 
or prohibit the free exercise thereof.” : 

And the Supreme Court itself in Watson v. Jones (Wall. 728) said: 

“The full and free right to entertain any religious belief, to prac- 
tice any religious principle, and to teach any religious doctrine which 
does not violate the laws of morality and property and which does not 
infringe personal rights is conceded by all.” 

A CHRISTIAN NATION 


But the Supreme Court of the United States in that excellent deci- 
sion of February 9, 1892, in the noted case of The Church of the Holy 
Trinity v. The United States (145 U. 8. 227) made it very clear that 
the h xperiences, and history of the Nation from its early 
beeing the time Sir Walter Raleigh touched its shores through 
JamestóW and Plymouth Rock on to the date of its decision, lead 
naturally and logically to the conclusion as reached by Justice Brewer, 
who wrote the opinion of the court, “ This is a Christian Nation.” 

Following his able argument based upon a mass of organic utter- 
ance, Justice Brewer adds a number of unofficial declarations, among 
which are mentioned : 

“The laws respecting the observattce of the Sabbath and the cessa- 
tion of all secular business and closing of courts, legislatures, and 
other public assemblages on that day; the church and church organiza- 
tions which abound in every city, town, and hamlet; the multitude 
of charitable organizations existing everywhere under Christian 
auspices; the gigantic missionary associations, with general support, 
aiming to establish Christian missions in every quarter of the globe.” 


STATE CONSTITUTIONS AND RELIGION 


In that same decision of the Supreme Court State constitutions recog- 
nize religion as essential to the well-being of a community and itg 
protection as necessary. The court said: 

“If we examine the constitutions of the several States, we find in 
them a constant recognition of religious obligations. Every constitu- 
tion of every one of the 48 States contains language which either 
directly or by clear implication recognizes a profound reverence for 
religion as an assumption that its influence in all human affairs is 
essential to the well-being of a community. This recognition may 
be in the preamble, such as is found in the constitution of Ilinois, 
1870: ‘We, the people of Illinois, grateful to Almighty God for the 
civil, political, and religious liberty which He has so long permitted us 
to enjoy, and looking to Him for a blessing on our endcavors to secure 
and transmit the same unimpaired to succeeding generations,’ and so 
on. It may be in the familiar requisition that all officers shall take 
an oath closing with the words, ‘So help me God,’ declared the court.” 


SABBATH A CIVIL INSTITUTION 


In the famous case of Lindenmuller against The People, before the 
Supreme Court of New York, in 1861, Judge Allen, in rendering the 
decision of the court ably shows that Christianity. is not the legal 
religion of a State but that the Christian Sabbath is a civil institution, 
and every State has power to enact regulative laws. 

The court said: 

“ Christianity is not the legal religion of the State, as established 
by law. If it were, it would be a civil or political institution, which it 
is not; but this is not inconsistent with the idea that it is in fact, and 
ever has been, the religion of the people. * * * The Christian Sab- 
bath, as one of the institutions of that religion, may be protected from 
desecration by such laws as the legislature, in their wisdom, may deem 
necessary to secure to the community the privilege of undisturbed wor- 
ship, and to the day itself that outward respect and observance which 
may be deemed essential to the good order of society. 

“As a civil and political institution the establishment and regulation 
of a Sabbath is within the just powers of the civil government. With 
us the Sabbath, as a civil institution, is older than the Government. 
The framers of the first Constitution found it in existence; they recog- 
nized it in their acts, and they did not abolish it or alter it or lessen 
its sanctions or the obligations of the people to observe it. 

“The Christian Sabbath is then one of the civil institutions of the 
State, and to which the business and duties of life are by the common 
Jaw made to conform and adapt themselves. The same can not be said 
of the Jewish Sabbath or the day observed by the followers of any 
other religion. 
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“The existence of the Sabbath Day as a civil institution being con- 
ceded, as it must be, the right of the legislature to control and regulate 
it and its observances is a necessary sequence.” (33 Barb. 548.) 


NO COMPULSORY CHURCH ATTENDANCE 


There is an abundance of evidence to prove also that there is no in- 
tention whatever by Sunday statute to compel a man to go to church, 
but just as the law renders constructive service for the laboring man, 
protecting him in his rights of the weekly rest day, so also Sunday law 
protects the rights of those who wish, undisturbed in a city or com- 
munity, to worship God on the national weekly rest day. 

In the case of Johnston v. Commonwealth (22 Pa. 102), Judge Wood- 
ward said: 

“They (Sunday statutes) were not designed to compel men to go to 
church or to worship God in any manner inconsistent with personal 
preferences; but to compel a cessation of those employments which 
are calculated to interfere with the rights of those who choose to 
assemble for public worship.” 

LIGHT FOCUSED ON WASHINGTON 

Further, the Capital of the Nation, under the direction of Congress, 
owes to the Nation her traditions and her customs to bring that area of 
the Federal Government under such restrictions on the first day of the 
week, the Christian Sabbath, that will command the admiration of a 
God-fearing people and prove a worthy example and influence to the 
youth of America and to the countless thousands who come from foreign 
shores to visit the Capital of the greatest Republic on earth. 

OBLIGATION TO CHILDREN AND TO ITSHLF 

It has been said that “ civilization moves forward on the feet of its 
children.” That being true, the Government owes much to the young 
who are to be its guide and guardian in the future. The converse is 
likewise true—through the children, the Government owes much to 
itself. It should keep the keys to the lock on its doors of future 
strength and security. 

OUR CIVILIZATION DEMANDS SUNDAY 

I think it may be shown that an abiding civilization has always gone 

with the Christian Sabbath, and I believe it will always go with it. 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


The longer I live the more highly do I estimate the Christian Sabbath 
and the more grateful do I feel to those who impress its importance on’ 
the community. 


DANIEL WEBSTER. 


You show me a nation that has given up the Sabbath and I will show 
you a nation that has got the seed of decay. 


DwicHTt L. Moopy, 


Without Sunday there can never be a successful American Republic. 
JOSEPH COOK. 
SABBATH MIGHTIDR THAN ARMED BATTALIONS 


Of the capital of the Empire of Great Britain, Count Montalembert 
once said respecting the success and might of London: 

“Men are surprised sometimes by the ease with which the immense 
city of London is kept in order by a garrison of three small battalions 
and two squadrons; while to control the capital of France, which is 
half the size, 40,000 troops of the line and 60,000 national guards 
are necessary. But the stranger who arrives in London on a Sunday 
morning, When he sees everything of commerce suspended in that 
gigantic capital in obedience to God; when, in the center of that colos- 
sal business, he finds silence and repose scarcely interrupted by the 
bells which call to prayer, and the immense crowd on their way to 
church, then his astonishment ceases. He understands that there is 
another curb for a Christian people than that of bayonets, and that 
where the law of God is fulfilled with such a solemn submissiveness, 
God himself, if I dare to use the words, charges himself with the 
police arrangements.” , 

CONCLUSION 


We have pointed out that Sunday is recognized by the Constitution 
of the United States as the national weekly rest day for President 
and people. 

We have shown that the validity of Sunday laws has been sustained 
by the Supreme Court of the United States and that, therefore, Con- 
gress should enact an effective Sunday law for the District of Columbia. 

We have proved that Sunday laws are not put on the statute books 
for the promotion of religious observances, but that if a Sunday law 
protects one in his rights to religious worship, undisturbed or un- 
annoyed—the State and the Nation owe this to him, so much the 
better, and especially to that vast majority of citizens who acknowledge 
Sunday as their weekly rest day, and their Sabbath. 


NO UNION OF CHURCH AND STATB 


We have made clear the fact that Sunday laws could not possibly 
promote a union of church and state, for the latter means an estab 
lished church, such as the Church of England or Germany, a church 
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which, together with its ministry, is supported by the Nation itself. 
Such a thing for the United States is not only undreamable but 
unthinkable. 

OTHER OPPOSITION AND WHY 


It is likewise true that opposition to the Sunday rest bill for the 
District of Columbia is a determination on the part of a very few to 
prevent the passage of any kind of Sunday law, and whose avowed 
purpose, as already stated before the Judiciary Committee and the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, at hearings on this bill, is to work 
for the repeal of every Sunday law in every State. If these facts were 
not serious, it would be absurd for 2 group of not more than 100,000 
religionists in the entire United States to attempt such an ambitious, 
un-American program and to try to force it upon more than 100,000,000 
people of the Nation. 

SUNDAY—MONEY DAY 


And still another fact deserves mention in this conclusion. There 
are amusements and sporting corporations and various kinds of busi- 
nesses determined to make Sunday the biggest money-getting day of the 
week, These forces frequently use political influence, bore into cham- 
bers of commerce, clubs, and even churches seeking aid for their com- 
mercial Sunday business. Some of these go to the length of “ crashing 
the gates” of our Sunday laws, and in some instances the process is 
timidly watched by public officials, who stand supinely by, forgetful of 
their oath to support the Constitution and to maintain the integrity of 
the law. 

Not only, then, do we urge that the Lankford Sunday rest bill is a 
fair bill, neither drastic nor intolerant, as our brief analysis explains, 
but it will also be seen that it recognizes and contends for the meeting 
of an imperative need of placing proper restrictions upon certain things 
which have no proper place in our American Sunday in the District of 
Columbia and of putting the proper civil safeguards about the Ameri- 
can Christian Sabbath, the institution that has done more for the 
security and perpetuity of the Nation than any other single force or 
factor. ‘ 

PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATHS AND SABBATH 


Our Presidents almost uniformly, from George Washington to Calvin 
Coolidge, have stood four-square for the Christian Sabbath, They have 
recognized the need of one day in the week when the people and the 
children of our homes could gather together in houses fof worship, 
Sunday and Bible schools, and build morals and religion into life and 
thereby aid its people to become pillars of the State in citizenship as 
well as moral and mental bulwarks of society and their communities 
and country. 

And, as the final word in this statement, we believe we can no better 
close the argument than with those words delivered by President Cool- 
idge to a delegation of the Lord’s Day Alliance of the United States on 
October 10, 1923, when he said: 

“I profoundly believe in the Sabbath and have always recognized its 
sacred importance. With you, I feel that we should give attention not 
only to the physical aspects but also to the moral and spiritual phases 
of the holy day. 

“ In regard to the other matters you have mentioned, I promise you 
my influence toward a more wholesome observance of the Sabbath Day 
in the District of Columbia and elsewhere throughout the Nation.” 


Statement of Rev. David G. Wylie, D. D. LL. D., President, Lord’s Day 
Alliance of the United States, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


I am president of the Lord’s Day Alliance of the United States. The 
men who are directors of that alliance are appointed by the highest 
bodies, conferences, general assenrblics, whatever they may be called, 
and they are appointed with care. 

The men who compose the board of managers of the Lord’s Day Alli- 
ance are fair-minded men. They are men representing large interests 
in the business world and ministers of influence and power in the 
church. 

Let me say that the churches that are in this Lord’s Day Alliance 
represent a very large number of people. For example, we represent 
8,700,000 Methodists; 5,227,225 Baptists; 2,500,466 Presbyterians; 
1,668,906 Disciples of Christ; 1,147,814 Protestant Episcopal; 532,668 
Reformed ; 405,103 Brethren; 307,177 Evangelical Synod ; 108,500 Chris- 
tians; 42,758 Scandinavian Evangelical ¢ 26,802 Moravians; and various 
other bodies, 122,928, making a total of about 20,000,000. 

I do not say all of those 20,000,000 people look on this question 
in exactly the same way, but I do say that I know these great bodies 
really believe in a Sunday. Talk about petitions. If we started a 
propaganda for signing petitions for the Sunday rest bill we could 
put down not 100,000, but 1,000,000 or 5,000,000 names of people. If 
it were a question of arousing the people to put their names on peti- 
tions they are ready to do it if we ask them to do it. 


WEEKLY REST DAY NEEDED 


I happenel to attend a meeting 10 years ago of the West Side Re- 
publican Club. What was the subject under discussion? Is one day 
of rest in seven necessary to safeguard the physical, moral, intellectual, 
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and spiritual interest of the people? Who were represented there? 
The laboring men of the great State of New York by James Lynch, a 
leader of organized labor; Raynal C. Bolling, the solicitor general of the 
United States Steel Corporation; Judge Alton B. Parker, who was 
nominated on the Democratic ticket a few years ago for the Presidency 
of the United States; Doctor Martin, a professor from Harvard Col- 
lege, etc. I happened to be the only man who spoke for the church. 
Every man there said: 

“ We believe that one day of rest in seven is absolutely necessary 
to safeguard the physical, moral, intellectual, and spiritual interests of 
the people.” 

OBJECT 


The Lord's Day Alliance of the United States works to preserve a 
day of rest for toilers and quiet for those who desire to worship and 
to perform works of charity. The aim of the alliance is to prevent, as 
far as possible, the conmmercialization of Sunday, and this is a sane 
program. 

We are cncouraged by the testimonies of large employers of labor, 
for among men of big business there is a concersus of opinion that 
men and women who spend their Sundays in the right way are more 
reliable and efficient workers. 


“BLUE LAWS "—aA MYTH 


We hear much about “blue laws.” A careful reader of our daily 
press is almost forced to the conclusion that these two words, “ blue 
laws,” are kept in stereotype, ready for instant use in case the Lord's 
Day Alliance shows special activity in urging and helping to enforce 
the laws in various parts of the country. 

The constant use of the term “blue laws” by the daily press is 
somewhat disturbing, and there is cause for regret that the press © 
should, at times, hold a great cause up to ridicule, but it has the effect 
of keeping the important matter of Sunday observance to the forefront. 


SUNDAY LAW FOR BARBERS 


Some years ago, when the barbers of the State of New York asked 
the legislature to pass a law closing their shops, there was a cry of 
“blue laws.” However, a law was passed which closed all barber 
shops, except in the cities of New York and Saratoga. The barbers 
again approached the legislature and again there was a “bue and cry” 
about “blue laws.” The outcome, however, was a law closing all the 
barber shops in the State of New York, and this law was signed by 
Governor Smith. The alliance assisted in securing the law and the 
barbers are supremely happy. 


FIFTY THOUSAND WORKMEN APPEAL FOR SUNDAY REST 


Just now some fifty thousand men, who shine and repair our shoes 
and clean our hats, are asking for Sunday rest, and we are informed 
that 95 per cent of all these worthy and hard-working péople are in 
favor of the enforcement of the law. The alliance is leading the move- 
ment and we are seeking the support of the commissioner of police of 
the city of New York in enforcing the law. The practical difficulty 
is that where a few violate the law and keep open on Sunday the rest 
feel obliged to do so for self-protection. 


LAWLESSNESS 


Our judges as a class are men of ability and distinction, who seek 
to enforce the law without fear or favor. As Americans we have 
reason to be proud of our courts of justice, which are the safeguards 
of society. Holding the scales of justice evenly balanced is delicate 
and difficult, and only men of high intelligence and fine character should 
be appointed or elected judges in our police courts. If a judge holds 
a certain theory in regard to Sunday and seeks to gain favor of cer- 
tain classes in a community that desires to keep their places open 
on Sunday in violation of the law, he is himself lawless and should 
be removed from office. Lawlessness is one of our national sins. 
President Coolidge well said in his recent message to Congress: ‘ For 
any of our inhabitants to Observe such parts of the Constitution as they 
like, while disregarding others, is a doctrine that would break down 
all protection of life and property and destroy the American system 
of ordered liberty.” All citizens who love this country and are seek- 
ing its best interests should unite in enforcing the laws, whether in 
municipalities, States, or ‘Nation, and we call upon our judges and 
enforcement officials to be true and loyal to their oaths and faithful 
in enforcing our laws. 

All of our States have Sunday laws except California and Oregon. 
As a rule, these laws are fair and just and make ample provision for 
works of necessity and mercy. Sunday laws have been declared con- 
stitutional by courts of justice in the various States and by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 


THE GREAT QUESTION 


The Sunday question is one of the big questions before the public at 
the present time, and we are confident that the American people will 
uphold laws enacted for the purpose of giving a day of rest from toil 
and of freedom for worship. The day is intended for the betterment 
of the individual, the home, the State. We believe that the Mighty 
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Ruler of Nations will be with us in our efforts to preserve the day of 
rest for ourselves, for our children, and for generations yet unborn. 


God bless our native land; 
Firm may she ever stand 
Through storm and might; 
When the wild tempests rave, 
Ruler of wind and wave, 
Do thou our country save 
By Thy great might, 


For her our prayers shall rise 
To God above the skies; 
On Him we wait; 
Thou who are every nigh, 
To Thee aloud we cry, 
God save the State. 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Bussy]. 


SUNDRY MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, sundry messages from the President, in writing, 
were communicated to the House by Mr. Latta, one of his sec- 
retaries. 

LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. BUSBY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
during the short time I shall talk to you I will address my 
remarks to the proposed public buildings bill that will likely 
come before you for consideration this coming Monday. 

I very much dislike to find myself in a position where I have 
to oppose this bill. I do so, because I believe my opposition to 
the Elliott bill when it was enacted into law was correct. This 
proposed measure seeks to extend the Elliott bill by giving 
additional funds which can only be reached at the end of five 
years from now. 

I want you to follow me closely, and I will show you the 
reason we should not go into this public buildings bill at the 
present time. The Elliott bill passed the House and became a 
law the 25th day of May, 1926. Under the terms of that bill 
there was authorized $100,000,000 to be used for public build- 
ings throughout the country. There was $15,000,000 provided 
for to be used in completing buildings that had been authorized 
under the 1913 buildings act and acts prior to that time. 

The Reed bill is very short. It contains only a few lines. 
It seeks to strike out the figures “ $25,000,000,” which was the 
annual amount that might be expended under the Elliott bill, 
$10,000,000 in the District of Columbia and $15,000,000 in the 
country at large, and insert in lieu thereof “ $35,000,000,” which 
would give $25,000,000 for the country at large and leave $10,- 
000,000 for the District of Columbia. It also seeks to strike out 
the figures ‘“ $150,000,000 °? where they appear in the bill and 
insert in lieu thereof “ $250,000,000.” 

In other words, it seeks to raise the amount which may be 
expended each year $10,000,000. It seeks to increase the amount 
authorized from $100,000,000 to $200,000,000. Now, if we were 
to increase the amount that may be spent to $25,000,000 a year 
with which to construct Federal buildings for the country at 
large instead of the $15,000,000 limit authorized before, we will 
have $115,000,000, which would provide $25,000,000 for each of 
43% years. We have now authorized enough to last us for five 
years to come. They told us last session that this was an 
experimental proposition; that we were going to put it on and 
if it did not work to satisfaction we could substitute a bill giv- 
ing a definite project to be constructed at a definite amount. 
And yet, before they have put it in operation, even as an experi- 
mental proposition, they come along with another bill and seek 
to increase the authorized amount $100,000,000, which will carry 
us at the maximum almost eight years from the present time 
when we have enough authorized to carry us five years. 

Some one says, Will that not give us more buildings? It 
will not change the policy of administration of the building 
program one bit; there is nothing in the bill to suggest the 
change of policy, but it will be for the Secretary of the Treasury 
to decide, if the bill is passed, as it is the policy for him to 
decide at the present ime. 

An estimate has been submitted of the public-building needs 
of the country. Each of you, I presume, have procured House 
Document 651, which contains a survey made by the Treasury 
and Post Office Departments. 

In this survey there is recommended projects of construction 
to the amount of $176,000,000 connected with the post office 
activity, and in addition there is enough recommended for other 
Federal buildings not connected with the Postal Service to the 
amount of $194,000,000. Now, increasing the amount that may 
be spent during the next eight years to $200,000,000, where can 
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you see that we put in any extra buildings besides those already 
recommended ? 

I have great regard for the chairman of the committee, I have 
a very high regard for the author of the bill, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. REEp], but in principle I am opposed to 
this proceeding. 

It is amusing to me to see how they will pacify Members 
when they come to them. The Supervising Architect will pacify 
gentlemen who make complaints about the estimates. I am 
told by several who have gone down there that they say. “Oh, 
yes; we will make an estimate for you and put it in.” What 
good will an estimate do? It is nothing but a piece of paper, 
and yet the Member is satisfied. If $25,000,000 is to be ex- 
pended and all they can expend, they are going to put some one 
in and crowd some one out. I presume the man that does the 
most kicking for the thing will get the most promises, but I 
doubt if he will get any more buildings. But they will put you 
in for that estimate. 

My idea ig that $25,000,000 is too low. You remember that 
last year I advocated the proposition of putting $25,000,000 
for the country at large into this bill, and they said I was 
wrong and outvoted me. They heaped troubles upon me from 
every direction. Then this year they come and say, “ You are 
right; it ought to be $25,000,000.” I say it ought to be $25.- 
000,000. If we are going to place the maximum we ought to 
place it as high as $50,000,000. We do not have to reach it, 
but we do not want to be tied down. For years we have gone 
along and had no public-building construction, and we have 
got badly behind. It seems to me a sort of pinch policy to 
authorize the construction of cruisers and other expensive con- 
struction and then limit the public program of this country to 
$15,000,000 or $25,000,000 a year. 

Mr. PEERY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUSBY. Certainly. 

Mr. PEERY. Will the addition of $100,000,000 take care of 
all post offices in the country having receipts of about $20,000 
a year, and two in each State whether they had that amount 
or not? 

Mr. BUSBY. No; the estimate shows that it would take 
$346,000,000 to take care of all of the Federal post-office build- 
ings that have receipts of more than $10,000 a year. 

Mr. PEERY. My question applies to offices having receipts 
of $20,000 a year. 

Mr. BUSBY. They do not have that separated. They say 
there are 799 places that have over $20,000 of receipts a year, 
and about 900 with $12,000 a year receipts, that are not 
estimated for, for public buildings in the $176,000,000 of esti- 
mates for post-office buildings, but all of the remainder of the 
$200,000,000 is in estimates for buildings of another character. 
If this hundred million dollar authorization would speed up 
the building program by furnishing more money, I would be 
very much persuaded not to oppose it, but there is this propo- 
sition about it. It will not be reached for a period of five 
years, because we have enough authorized now to last prac- 
tically for five years, and it is better for us to defeat this and 
wait until what we have has been consumed or until the plan 
has been thrown overboard by this Congress, and I believe 
it will be within the five years, and we will be in just as 
good shape when the need comes to authorize it and the country 
will not suffer a dollar and the program will not be retarded 
as it is to-day. 

What we ought to do is to pass a bill embodying one feature 
that the Reed bill has of raising the limit from $15,000,000 
to $50,000,000 that may be spent each year. We do not want 
to reach that limit. Why have a limit? The Budget says 
that they would like to know something about what they may 
be called upon to estimate for. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. 
man yield? 

Mr. BUSBY. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. In the event that we pass 
this authorization bill, and it is probable that we will, what 
will be the total expenditure made by the Government for 
building purposes year after year? 

Mr. BUSBY. Twenty-five million dollars, outside of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and $10,000,000 in the District. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. And that means $35,000,000 
a year? 

Mr. BUSBY. Yes; $35,000,000 for thé’ country at large. That 
is under the Elliott bill. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. In the event that we pass 
this bill on Monday, then what will the Government be able 
to spend in building operations as a total every year? 

Mr. BUSBY. It will be $35,000,000 under the Elliott bill, 
but all of these other activities like the triangle purchase and 
the Supreme Court Building and the authorization of these 
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District of Columbia projects are outside of the limitations 
that we have bound ourselves down to for the rest of the 
country. .I want you to get that. They are not tied up in 
this bag that we have put the whole country in and that you 
are backing up by your votes. There is no limitation on how 
much they may spend for the District of Columbia activities 
which we are running over ourselves to back up here. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUSBY. Yes. S 

Mr. THOMPSON. Does tbe gentleman not think it would be 
wise to amend the basic law so that there could be more than 
two buildings mapped out for erection in each State. Take, 
for instance, the State of Ohio. It is a very great State, and 
it has many sites for buildings. They allow us only two 
buildings. 

Mr. BUSBY. Yes. 

Mr. THOMPSON. An amendment put on in the other body 
could readily change it, because it was a mistake to pass that 
law, and if we are going to pursue the policy and take the 
function away from the Congressman of the naming of his own 
building, then I think there should be more buildings allowed 
than two in a great State like Obio. 

Mr. BUSBY. I am very glad the gentleman has raised that 
point. I think there should be; but, mind you, the Secretary 
of the Treasury has met the requirements when he makes the 
estimates for those two buildings. He does not ever have to 
build them, and all he has to do is what he has done to pacify 
a great many perturbed Members on this floor. He has told 
them that he will make an estimate for them for buildings in 
their districts; and they go home happy and satisfied with an 
estimate and never a building. 

Mr. APPLEBY. Does the gentleman not think this bill of 
last year, which specifically provided post offices where the 
Government had sites, is better than this bill? 

Mr. BUSBY. It strikes me that the right policy for Congress 
to pursue is to keep within its hands this power and exercise 
it with discretion after having acquired the information it needs 
from these various departments. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has again expired. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes 
to the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SWING. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. 

Mr. SWING (interrupting the count). 
draw the point of no quorum. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. TiLson having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, 
by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, announced that the Sen- 
ate further insists upon its amendments Nos. 8, 9, and 10 to 
the bill (H. R. 16462) entitled “An act making appropriations to 
supply urgent deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1927, and prior fiscal years, and to provide 
urgent supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1927, and for other purposes,” disagreed to by the 
House of Representatives, and agrees to a further conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and had appointed as conferees on the part of the 
Senate Mr. WARREN, Mr. CURTIS, and Mr, OVERMAN. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment House Joint Resolution 292, to amend the act 
entitled “An act granting the consent of Congress for the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Delaware River at or near 
Burlington, N. J.” approved May 21, 1926. 

LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL 

The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. Chairman, on the 22d of December the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation, of which I am chair- 
man, reported a bill (H. R. 9826) to provide for the protection 
and development of the lower Colorado River basin. This pro- 
posed legislation represents about 6 years of study by the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation and about 12 years of 
study by the engineers of the Government operating under the 
Reclamation Service, the Federal Power Commission, and the 
United States Geological Survey, and also by engineers em- 
ployed by various irrigation districts in southern California 
interested in flood protection, and making available water for 
irrigation purposes. 

I invite your attention to the map of the northern part of 
Lower California in Mexico and the southern part of California. 


LXVIII——194 


Mr. Chairman, I with- 
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The Colorado River comes down from the mountains of Utah, 
Wyoming, Nevada, Arizona, and Colorado, making a great delta 
in Mexico, which has been filling up through centuries by the 
deposit of silt from the waters of the Colorado River. 

Every spring and summer there are great quantities of water 
overflowing the lands in Southern California and Lower Califor- 
nia in Mexico. Centuries ago the Gulf of California extended up to 
what is now the Salton Sea but silt closed off the water, and 
the Salton Sea became an inland sea nearly 300 feet below the 
ocean level. As the water receded it left a great deal of very 
rich land surrounding the Salton Sea, which about a quarter of 
a century ago was looked upon as a very desirable section to 
place under irrigation, and a canal was built to bring the water 
from the Colorado River through Mexico to reclaim the land 
surrounding the Salton Sea, and over 400,000 acres have been 
reclaimed in a period of over 20 years. It was soon found, 
however, that it was necessary to protect the lands from flood 
waters by building levees; as the silt in the water raised the 
bed of the river about 10 inches every year, and at great ex- 
pense they have been constantly raising the levees. 

About 1905 the Colorado River broke from its bank at a point 
near Yuma, Ariz., and turned into the valley then direct into 
the Salton Sea. Nearly 50,000 acres of land were ruined be- 
cause of the canyons formed through the soft silt by the 
rushing waters. Colonel Roosevelt was President at that time 
and he was appealed to by the people there to come to their 
rescue. He sent a special message to Congress urging relief 
but Congress failed to undertake the work. He then called 
upon the Southern Pacific Railroad Co., of which Mr. Harriman 
was president, and insisted that he should turn his engineers 
to work to stop the flood by turning the water back into the 
Colorado River in Mexico. 


The railroad company expended over $2,000,000 to stop the 
waters going into the Salton Sea and turn them to the south 
into the old river channel. About 14 years later the river again 
broke out and rushed in a westerly direction into the Voleano 
Lake section, and after a number of years filled up that section 
of the country. Then the people living in the Imperial Valley, 
nearly 60,000 in number, where there are many towns and 
cities, combined together to build levees into what is known as 
the Pescadaro Cut and further down near the old channel of 
the river, which in 1909 flowed along the eastern section of 
Lower California. The railroad company was never reimbursed 
for the expenditure incurred in restoring the river to its old 
bed. It was estimated by engineers when this Pescadaro Cut 
was built and the levees raised that in 10 or 12 years the 
bottom of the river would be so high that it would be impossible 
to confine it to its banks and it would be necessary for them to 
look to some other source for relief. On the advice of the 
engineers they turned to the plan to build a dam up the Colo- 
rado River and hold the water back during the flood season, 
also to build an all-American canal—indicated by the red line— 
so they would not be dependent upon the canal in Lower Cali- 
fornia in Mexico. Now, there is another feature which is a 
very strong argument in favor of our having the canal in 
the United States, and that is, in addition to the river con- 
stantly rising, there is also danger of the canals being blown 
up or seized and stop the water supply of the people in the 
Imperial Valley. The proposition was looked on with a good 
deal of favor, and Congress has been during the last 10 years 
gathering engineering data in reference to the building of a 
dam on the Colorado River and an all-American canal and use 
the water in our own country instead of having it first go into 
Mexico and then back into the Imperial Valley. 

There are a number of dam sites on the Colorado River 
which have been investigated, but the engineers have concluded 
it would be most advantageous to build a dam at Boulder 
Canyon. In reference to the danger of floods, there is probably 
no one who is better informed in regard to the importance and 
necessity of controlling the floods than the Member of Congress 
from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN]. He was born there and has lived 
there his entire life. He has shown more distinctly than I 
could explain here the importance of this flood control, and I 
wish to read from a statement made by Mr. HAYDEN in regard 
to menace of floods in this section. He says: 


Undoubtedly the Colorado River has broken into and filled the Im- 
perianal Valley a number of times during past geological ages. In 1905 
and 1906 the river broke into the valley and threatened its destruction. 
When the river reached the Salton Sink, it began to cut a channel 
nearly a half mile wide back through the soft soil, which can be seen 
to-day as a great scar which extends through the length of the Imperial 
Valley. With a fall of over 200 feet in less than 100 miles, the Colorado 
washed out this deep channel at the rate of half a mile a day, and if 
the break had not been stopped the cutting would have continued until 
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the Yuma reclamation project In Arizona was reached. Every engineer 
who has studied the situation says that if another break should occur, 
which could not be closed, that the Colorado would begin where it left 
off in 1906 and cut its way back to the sipbon at Yuma and to the 
Laguna Dam, and that both of those structures would be destroyed. 

The first effect of such a disaster would be to dry up and turn 
back to the desert again both the Imperial Valley and the lands now 
under cultivation at Yuma, because the river would be running in 
the bottom of a deep gorge and there would be no way to raise the 
water to the level of the exjsting canal systems. The engineers also 
agree that sooner or later that calamity is bound to occur, because 
the Colorado is continually raising its delta by the deposit of over 
100,000 acre-feet of silt each year. The river can not continue 
to run on top of a ridge. It must break over some time. 

The only way that such a disaster can be prevented is to build 
a great dam in the Canyon of the Colorado which will be high 
enough to create a reservoir of a size sufficient to store the cntire 
flow of the main river for over a year. Such reservoir sites have 
been found and the question now is to determine which site is the 
best and how the dam shall be constructed. It is upon this question 
that opinions differ but a solution must be found and the work 
commenced without delay. If nothing is done, California will be 
the first to suffer, but Arizona can not escape sharing the tremendous 
loss of life and property which is sure to come if we do not exert 
every effort to control the floods of the Colorado River. 


It is now proposed to build a dam at this point [indicating] 
in the Colorado River, known as the Boulder Canyon damı. 
The plans contemplate building a dam 550 feet high. As I 
remarked a moment ago, there is so much silt in this water 
that the question of silt must be taken into consideration, and 
it is estimated that it will be 300 years before the reservoir 
created by this high dam would fill up with silt, whereas 
the reservoirs created by proposed dams elsewhere in the 
river would be much more shallow and their life, so far 
as controlling the floods are concerned, would be much shorter. 
At Boulder dam site the water would be backed up nearly 
80 miles and make a great inland sea, and the water would be 
let down as needed for tlood-control and irrigation purposes. 

There is some objection raised to this bill because of the fact 
that if the flow of the stream is equated it would enable the 
farmers in Lower California in Mexico to place additional 
lands under cultivation, and in that way they would be com- 
peting with us. But large storage plus the all-American canal 
guards absolutely against that possibility, but would be kept 
within the boundaries of the United States, to the extent that 
the United States pursuing a sound national policy desires. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH. Certainly. . 

Mr. HAYDEN. Does the gentleman know the capacity in 
second-feet of the all-American canal? 

Mr. SMITH. I am not sure that that question has been 
raised, but it is estimated that it would irrigate 900,000 acres of 
land, about 500,000 more than is now under cultivation. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The estimates I have given are for 900,000 
feet and the discharge from the reservoir as 13,000 second-feet. 
I would like to inquire where the additional 4,000 feet would go? 

Mr. SMITH. It would go to Lower California, but with the 
large storage at Boulder dam the Government would not be 
required to let it down during the irrigation season. 

Mr. SWING. The discharge from the dam would be what- 
ever the Government saw fit to make it. 

Mr. STALKER. May I ask the gentleman: Is the farm bloc 
in favor of it? 

Mr. SMITH. It has been indorsed by the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. The crops raised in Imperial Valley are 
not raised elsewhere and would not come in competition with 
other sections. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. 
of it? 

Mr. LARSEN. The gentleman speaks of diverting the river 
at the point where it now enters Mexico? 

Mr. SMITH. No. The diversion for the all-American canal 
is at a point 10 or 15 miles above the international boundary 
line. 

Mr. LARSEN. What right have you to regulate that river 
going into a foreign country? 

Mr. SMITH. It is an American river. There is no treaty 
with Mexico giving Mexico the right to use the water. 

The cost of the Boulder dam is a very important item. I 
wish to say to the Members of this House that we are not com- 
ing here with the expectation of getting this money from the 
Government without paying interest. The bill provides that 
before any money shall be expended in the construction of this 
wrk the Secretary of the Interior shall make contracts for the 
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sale of water and of power in sufficient quantity to reimburse 
the Government at the rate of 4 per cent interest for a period of 
50 years or legs. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Chairman, 
there? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Does not the gentleman from Idaho think 
that the most important consideration, aside from supplying 
water for culinary purposes in southern California, is the 
supply of water in the Imperial Valley, and that the consid- 
eration of the allocation of water to the several streams abut- 
ting on the Colorado River is one of the most important con- 
siderations in connection with this bill? 

Mr. SMITH. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. ARENTZ. And that if the objection is raised by Utah 
as to Arizona being outside the compact, by a very short amend- 
ment this could be remedied by providing that until Arizona 
does come into the compact the Federal Power Commission shall 
have no authority to allocate water or give permits for the use 
of water other than a reasonable amount that should be allo- 
cated to Arizona? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. 
later on. 

Mr. WINTER. Mr. Chairman, 
there? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. WINTER. The gentleman has spoken in regard to the 
contracts that the Secretary of the Interior must enter into in 
order to get back the construction cost. Will the gentleman 
state whether there is a demand already existing by which 
the Secretary would be able to make such contracts? 

Mr. SMITH. Undoubtedly there is such a demand. Repre- 
sentatives from the cities of southern California have convinced 
the committee that the demand for power there and for water 
for domestic purposes is so great that there would be no doubt 
at all but that the money would be available to reimburse the 
S within 50 years, and possibly within a much shorter 
period. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. COLTON. Does the gentleman realize that it is by the 
dam that you provide the means to generate such power as is 
now generated in California for high-power needs? 

Mr. SMITH. It is optional whether the Government shall 
build the power plant or not. The Secretary is not to be ex- 
pected to sell power in such quantities as would interfere with 
the business of the already established power companies or 
more rapidly than the market can absorb. 

Mr. MICHENER. On what building price for the cost of 
the work are the contracts to be made for $125,000,000 or more? 

Mr. SMITH. The engineers have estimated that the all- 
American canal, the power plant, and the dam would cost $125,- 
000,000, including $20,000,000 as interest over the construction 
period. 

Mr. MICHENER. Assuming that the dam cost $200.000,000, 
would that cost be taken care of by the contracts so let’ 

Mr. SMITH. Certainly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Idaho 
has expired. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. 
tleman 20 additional minutes. 

Mr. SMITH. I wish now to refer to the need of the cities in 
southern California for additional water. It is absolutely nec- 
essary for some arrangements to be made in regard te a water 
supply for domestic purposes for those cities which are grow- 
ing at such a rapid rate that the present supply of water, which 
comes from far up in the State of California, and which is not 
sufficient to assure them of an adequate water supply after 
three or four years. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of Louisiana. The gentleman from Georgia 
asked you a very interesting question, a question that has been 
repeatedly discussed on our side of the House in private con- 
versation, and that is whether or not you can divert water from 
Mexico by way of this canal without a treaty. The gentleman 
nodded, and we did not know exactly whether you meant it 
could be done or could not be done. The interest in that mat- 
ter has been emphasized as the result of the many legal battles 
in this House over river and harbor bills. 

The advocates of the Lakes proposition urge with a great 
deal of force that as a legal proposition we in our own country 
could not divert waters from one watershed to the other, and 
if that be the case, a fortiori, there ought to be considered the 
question as to whether or not we can divert waters that now 
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naturally flow into another country. I am not commenting 
upon the merits of the proposition but am asking for legal 
information. 

Mr. SMITH. It was brought out in the hearings by legal 
authorities that the United States owns and controls the water 
falling within its own boundaries. Mexico has no particular 
right to the water, but after the United States has secured 
physical control of the water by this development, doubtless it 
will let down sufficient water to irrigate land in Mexico now 
irrigated, and if a treaty is made to fulfill treaty obligations. 
We have already agreed that Mexico shall have sufficient water 
to irrigate as much land in Mexico as is now irrigated in the 
Imperial Valley. They are already using it and we made that 
concession in order to get our canal in their country, and when 
we build the all-American canal and bring the water to our own 
borders we plan to continue that but not recognizing any right 
in them to use additional water. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. If the gentleman will permit, I will say, 
in further answer to the gentleman from Georgia, that there 
is now in existence a commission, appointed by act of Con- 
gress passed a number of years ago, to confer with a like 
commisson to be appointed by Mexico with reference to the Rio 
Grande. Mexico has delayed appointing any commission as a 
result of which, only a few days ago, the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs voted out a resolution, to meet the wishes of Mexico, 
enlarging the power of that commission so as to include the 
waters of the Colorado in the study they will make of the 
Rio Grande. 

Mr. LARSEN. Then I understand it is contemplated we 
shall make some arrangement with Mexico? 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. That resolution was reported out by the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs only a few days ago. 

Mr. LARSEN. I did not think we would have any right to 
divert water running into a foreign country. 

Mr. LOWREY. Mr. Chairman, a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

: Mr. LOWREY. I hold that the gentleman from Georgia is 
out of order in claiming that Mexico and other Spanish-Ameri- 
can people have rights which this Government ought to respect. 

Mr. SMITH. Now, Mr. Chairman, I will insert in the RECORD 
some statistics showing what has been expended by the people 
of southern California in protecting themseives against these 
floods. It amounts to over $9,000,000 and over $200,000 a year 
is being expended now by the people living in this Imperial 
Valley; but, as I indicated, regardless of the amount of money 
expended, it will soon be impossible to protect themselves 
against these overflows when the beds of the river are filled up, 
as they are being constantly, to such an extent that they can 
not control the stream: 
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EXTRACT FROM THE REPORT OF COL. WILLIAM KELLY, CHIEF ENGINDER, 
FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


(Transmitted to the chairman of the committee, March 17, 1924, by the 
Secretary of the Interior) 


Expenditures for river control below Laguna Dam 


Reclamation Service: 

Yuma project levees (built 1905-12); length, 54 
miles—earth embankment, 3,040,000 cubic yards: ; 
rock revetinent, 1,650,000 cubic yards ; ; construction 
and maintenance, 1905-1923 

California Development Co. 

California Development “Levee (built 1906- 
1909), 27 miles, 10 miles rocked______ 

Volcano Lake Levee, 8 miles built 1908; 
raised and reveted in 1912; 10-mile 
extension built 1914—-15.____-_________ 


$3, 234, 500 


pc ae sph et a 1, 625, 000 
general fund: 
Ockerson Levee, 4.5 miles 1910-11) ___ 800, 000 
Repairs and betterments to California De- 

velopment and Volcano Lake Levees by 

Ockerson (1910-11) 
Repairs to California Development and 


Volcano Lake Levees by Marshall, 1915_ 
Hf OVA oe eee SSeS ee oe oe eee 


200, 000 | 


“Development and 


1, 100, 000 


aah and riprapping 
roximate) 
eneral Marshall for re- 
pairs, 1915 (raised by subscription) —__ 
Saiz Levee, 1919 (destroyed) (estimated). 
Saiz Levee, 1922 (estimated) 
Bee River Levee and Pescadoro cut-off 
(1921-22 aaa re eee ee 
Raising a revetting upper end of Ocker- 
son Levee and revetment and repairs to 
ee Development Levee (esti- 
MAC0G) 22 cece a Se 


500, 000 
100, 000 


413, 000 


300, 000 
———————_ 1, 453, 000 


Total cost of levees... iii MiMi T, 412, 000 
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Southern Pacific Railroad: 


Closing first break, to Dec, 1, „1906 EEEL $1, 375, 000 
Closing second break, Dec. 7, 1906—July 
21 NOOT eee ee oe 1, 084, 000 
OCG oa a ee ei ta $2, 459, 000 
Grand total for river control- -~-= 9, 871, 500 


The average annual cost of maintenance of levees for the past 
six years = as follows: 
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The Imperial Valley irrigation district alone has paid. for 
construction and maintaining the levees for the year 1924, 
$76,236; for 1925, $81,710; and for 1926, $112,959. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Does the gentleman contend that 
the Federal Government is under any obligations to furnish a 
ri supply for Los Angeles and other southern California 
cities 

Mr. SMITH. If, in performing its strictly Federal functions 
of flood control and river regulation and reclamation, it can 
so shape the development as to make it possible for these cities 
to supply their necessities, it certainly should do so. The Fed- 
eral Government is looking after the people of the country 
under the general welfare clause of the Constitution, and it is 
its duty to cooperate in making available to them the natural 
resources of the country if they are willing to pay the expense 
of developing them. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Has the Federal Government here- 
tofore supplied Los Angeles with its required amount of water 
for domestic and city use? 

Mr. SMITH. No; and it is not doing so in this case, except- 
ing to make it possible for them to secure this water, and at 
their own expense. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. The next question is: Are the flood 
conditions in the Imperial Valley any worse nowadays than 
they have been for many years? = 

Mr. SMITH. Absolutely so. As I stated, they are growing 
constantly worse, because every year the bed of the river is 
growing higher and that makes it more difficult to control. 
The river is now in the last remaining depression on the ridge 
of silt along which it runs. When this depression fills, as it 
will if we do nothing, I hesitate to contemplate the flood ca- 
tastrophy sure to result—a catastrophy that will be without 
parallel in the Nation’s history. 

I wish to refer briefly—because my time is limited—to the 
reasons this legislation has not been enacted. I am sure every 
Member here is curious to know, in view of the urgency of this 
legislation, why more progress has not been made toward hav- 
ing the bill considered by this House. In four successive Con- 
gresses this legislation has. been before the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation. During the last two Congresses 
we have held hearings on an average of twice a week; and I 
wish to say here that not a cent of expense has been incurred 
by the committee for witnesses. They have come here from the 
Pacific coast at their own expense time and time again. 

It has never been necessary to subpoena anyone, but we have 
called before the committee every person who wished to come 
and have called everyone whom it was suggested by members 
of the committee should come, including representatives of the 
power companies, newspaper editors, and engineers throughout 
the country, whose testimony fills many volumes. 

The consensus of opinion is that this legislation should he 
enacted, and the reason it has not been earlier reported by the 
committee has been out of deference to two members of the 
committee who have opposed it, one of whom spoke here to-day. 
The gentleman from Utah [Mr. LEATHERWOOD] has consistently 
opposed this legislation unless certain amendments he advocated 
are adopted; and as he indicated to-day, the amendments he 
wishes have reference to how the power shall be handled. 

The bill gives to the Secretary of the Interior authority to 
build the power plant and distribute the power at the switch- 
board, and the amendments offered by the gentleman from 
Utah provide that the Secretary shall have nothing to do with 
it whatever. In other words, although the Government owns 
the land on both sides of the river, and we contend by reason 
of that fact owns the land under the river, yet the Government, 
under his amendments, shall not be permitted to use its discre- 
tion as to whether it shall build the power plant in that great 
canyon. 

Because of the precipitous walls of that canyon and its great 
depth and narrowness, it is impossible for two or three agen- 
cies to be engaged there at one time in building a power plant, 
and it would be difficult to determine, if there were more than 
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one power company bidding, which particular power company 
should build the plant. We contend that it should be left to 
the Secretary of the Interior to determine whether the Gov- 
ernment should build the power plant or if it should be built 
by private capital. If the Government builds the plant the 
power would be generated and distributed ameng the several 
States in an equitable way instead of favors being given to 
certain people, as might be the case if it were in the hands 
of private ownership. 

It was found desirable as indicated by the gentleman from 
Utah [Mr. LEAatHERWooD] this afternoon, to secure an agree- 
ment among the States as to the division of the water. The 
upper basin States were apprehensive that unless some agree- 
ment was reached the lower basin States would get more water 
than they were entitled to. So a law was passed by Congress 
authorizing the seven States in this watershed to agree upon a 
compact, with the hope they would bring to Congress some 
agreement which would relieve any possible danger of litiga- 
tion, and in this way remove the objection to the enactment 
of this legislation. 

This commission met more than four years ago, and there was 
on the commission, under the act of Congress, a representative 
of the Federal Government, Mr. Herbert Hoover, the Secretary 
of Commerce. They held extensive hearings and finally decided 
they would not try to make a division among the States, but 
would make a division between the upper basin States and the 
lower basin States. The agreement was signed by every 
member of the commission; but the law also provided that 
the legislatures should ratify the agreement. Six of the States 
enacted legislation ratifying the agreement. Arizona ratified 
the agreement conditionally, but this was vetoed by the gover- 
nor March 24, 1925. Consequently, Arizona is still out of the 
compact. 

The pending bill was amended to provide that it should be 
a six-State compact and that the dam should be built, one end 
of it in a State that had already ratified the compact. Recently 
Utah withdrew from the compact, largely because of the fact, 
as we believe, that the gentleman from Utah [Mr. LEATHER- 
woop] was sufficiently influential with the delegation here in 
Congress to prevail upon them to join him in a wire to the 
Governor of Utah asking him to urge the legislature to pass 
an act withdrawing from the compact unless the committee 
would agree to adopt the Leatherwood amendments, which, if 
adopted, deprives the Secretary of the Interior of the option vf 
constructing the power plant. 

When the Leatherwood amendments were offered in the com- 
mittee they were discussed at great length at several sessions, 
and there were only three members of the committee who were 
in favor of the Leatherwood amendments, and those three were 
not a unit. 

If I misstate the position of the gentleman from Arizona, he 
will correct me; but I think the gentleman from Arizona was 
not opposed to the bill because of our refusal to adopt the 
Leatherwood amendments. The objection of the gentleman 
from Arizona was based on other grounds—because Arizona was 
not in the compact. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Does the gentleman believe it is within the 
power of the Congress of the United States to divide the waters 
of the Colorado River or any other river by definite allocations 
to the States? 

Mr. SMITH. We are not trying to do that. We propose to 
let the States agree among themselves, if possible; but the Fed- 
eral Government certainly. has the right to construct a dam on 
its own property upon a stream which is not navigable without 
the consent of either of the States. Otherwise, the Federal 
Government would have to acknowledge that it is not superior 
to the States. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Does not this bill propose to ratify on the 
part of Congress an allocation and apportionment of waters 
amongst the States? 

Mr. SMITH. Absolutely not; except as between the upper 
basin States and the lower basin States. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The States have not yet agreed upon that, 
and is it within the power of the Congress to make that kind 
of division when the States do not agree? 

Mr. SMITH. I think it is competent for Congress in advance 
to consent to the States so agreeing, and it is certainly competent 
for Congress to provide that the United States shall be subject 
to the provisions of this compact. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is exactly what the situation is. 

Mr. SMITH. There is one thing I can not understand. If 
the gentlemen opposed to this legislation think their position is 
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so well taken and can be so ably fortified, why do they not 
allow this bill to come up on the floor of the House? When 
we had the special rule under consideration before the Coni- 
mittee on Rules to give this bill a privileged status on the floor 
of the House of Representatives, whom did we find there 
opposing it? Only the gentleman from Utah [Mr. LEATHER- 
woop] and the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN]. They 
were the only two Members from the entire western country 
who are opposing the bringing out of this bill. 

We feel very confident of our position, and we believe if the 
bill is brought out on the floor of the House of Representatives 
the Members are capable of weighing all the arguments, and we 
are sure that the conclusion you will reach will be a wise one. 
In any event that is our manner of enacting legislation. When 
there is a controversy over measures they are brought into the 
open House, and arguments are presented for and against. and 
a conclusion reached by a vote. But for two men to attempt 
to prevent the Committee on Rules from bringing out this piece 
of legislation supported by practically all the people in the 
western country is unfair and unreasonable. [Applause.] 

Now, I am not criticizing the Committee on Rules. I never 
knew of a Committee on Rules where the members were more 
courteous and more patient than this committee has always 
been. They sat for three days continuously to hear arguments 
on this legislation. As far as I am personally concerned I still 
believe that the Committee on Rules will bring this bill out. 
There has been no time so far in which the House had the 
opportunity to consider it since the bill was reported on 
December 22. Other legislation had the right of way. I be- 
lieve the committee will bring the bill out and let the House 
consider it and determine whether or not we shall put this 
legislation over another year or whether the House wants to 
act on it now. 

As chairman of the Committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion I have felt humiliated because the bill was kept in the 
committee for such a long time. I considered it a reflection 
on my management of the program of the committee, and con- 
sequently I insisted on taking a vote on it, and yet the 
persuasiveness of the gentleman from Arizona was so great that 
at the last moment I was almost impelled to let it go over 
until after the holidays, but finally we reported it out on the 
22d of December, with only three dissenting votes. 

Mr. VINCENT of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. VINCENT of Michigan. The gentleman said that Cali- 
fornia had stayed out of the compact unless it could have 
certain provisions in the bill. 

Mr. SMITH. California claims it will be bound by the 
compact the instant the bill is passed. Other States have 
questioned the form of the California action. Hence the bill 
contemplates a reratification by California, which is agree- 
able to that State and which is merely formal and will doubtless 
be made within a day or two after the passage of the bill. 
California, under the six-State plan, in effect, underwrites the 
lower basin States in favor of the upper basin States. Hence 
she took the position that if she was to assume this obligation 
she should be assured of sufficient storage of the flood waters 
to make it possible for her to operate under it. 

Mr. WINTER. Is it not true that under the provisions of 
the bill not a dollar will be spent unless California does 
ratify it? 

Mr. SMITH. Absolutely. Arizona is not handicapped at all 
by the bill as we have shown. There is no controversy over the 
water in Arizona; the commissioners practically agree as to 
the water division. The gentleman from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN] 
wants to engraft onto the compact a condition which I do not 
believe that Congress would submit to, and that is that a 
tribute shall be paid to Arizona from the power developed, 
because the end of the dam rests in the State of Arizona. When 
we begin to impose upon one State a burden for the benefit of 
another State we are controvening the spirit of the American 
Union. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Idaho 
has expired. l 

Mr. SMITH. I ask for 10 minutes more. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I yield to the gentleman 10 
minutes more. 

Mr. COLTON. There is one point which is vital to the upper 
States. We maintain that this is a navigable stream and that 
it will not interfere with the gentleman’s argument I am sure 
he will let me say that we do not concede at any stage that 
this is a nonnavigable stream. 

Mr. SMITH. These are matters which can be thrashed out 
after the law is passed. 
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Mr. COLTON. 
gable stream. 

Mr. SMITH. I am sincere in that; I do not believe that it 
is. Mr. Cotton has submitted an amendment which the com- 
mittee will offer to the effect that all permits from the Federal 
Water Power Commission shall be subject to the terms of the 
Colorado River compact. 
ment. Indeed, every amendment calculated to perfect the water 
rights of the upper States has been gladly accepted by the 
committee. . 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I will. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. That could only be true under cer- 
tain circumstances. The gentleman will concede that as long as 
any State stays out the lower basin would not be protected 
against appropriations for agricultural purposes. 

Mr. SMITH. We are willing to have the State of Utah 
write the provisions which would require the Federal Power 
Commission whenever they give a permit in the lower basin 
that it shall contain the provision that the water which was 
allocated to the upper-basin States should not be drawn upon. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield again so that we may have this clear? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. I am talking about agricultural ap- 
propriations. It does not make any difference what we write 
into this bill. So far as the agricultural appropriation of a 
State that is not bound by the compact is concerned, we are 
unprotected. 

‘Mr. SMITH. You would not be unprotected if we wrote 
specifically in the law that the Federal Power Commission shall 
not allocate waters to the lower States to the detriment of the 
reservation to the upper-basin States. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD. That would be only for power pur- 
poses. 

Mr. SMITH. We will provide for agricultural or any other 
purpose. 


The gentleman stated that it ig not a navi 
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Mr. LEATHERWOOD. But the gentleman does not contend 
that this Congress would have any power over a State, if the 
State is not a party to the compact. 

Mr. SMITH. The Congress would be able to pass legis- 
lation which would bind the Federal Power Commission to 
reserve to the upper-basin States the water that was allocated 
to them. 

Mr. SWING. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. SWING. The objection which the gentleman from Utah 
[Mr. LEATHERWOOD] makes to this bill on the ground that it 
does not prevent appropriation for agricultural use, is no argu- 
ment against the bill. That same opportunity would prevail, 
bill or no bill, merely because Arizona is outside the compact 
and is physically located so that she could take some of the 
water; but this bill does discourage that sort of creation of ad- 
verse rights because it directs the Government agency not to 
give rights of way over public lands for canals unless the bene- 
ficiaries of those rights of way respect this Colorado River com- 
pact. The gentleman’s argument is not against the bill, but is 
against a situation which will be many times worse if the bill is 
not passed. [Applause.] 

Mr. MITH. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Utah 
pleaded here this afternoon not to have the Government go 
into the power business, and he attempted to leave upon the 
minds of the Members here the impression that we are not 
already in the power business. On one-half of the reclamation 
projects in the western country, there are power plants con- 
structed, and the proceeds of the power is used to enable the 
farmer to pay for the construction cost. If it were not for the 
proceeds from the sale of power on those projects a lot of them 
could not possibly pay out; so that it is part of the business 
of the Government in its development of the resources to use 
these water-power sites in a way which: will be for the best 
interests of the people living in that section of the country. 
Attention is directed to the following data showing develop- 
ment of power on reclamation projects: 


Power plants constructed on reclamation projects 


Station 


acity į First cost} Gross power Net power | 
State and project Name of plant (kilovolt of plant a ice M A Remarks 
ien Costs and sal lants tructed 
osts an es cover plants construc 
P E aaa ae Coca soos, 411.08 || PY quilted States and operated to Nov. 
A T aca a 411. ; : o not include enlargemen 
cou = cones cr ac a alae or new plants constructed by Salt” 
SSR rise eases ae River Valley Water Users’ Association. 
AY UMS cc'sdbceustacesucceweteceense Siphon DrOp...-----222---22----.---- $6, 074. 11 2,649.11 | Operation commenced July 26, 1926. 
Estimated net annual power revenues, 
Idaho: i 
Boise... 00...02.. Black Canyon. ........-....2..-.---.- 41, 390. 00 35, 000. 00 
aide Poe Riy RiVeT 23 c22ubvecce ele ano (2) 157, 491. 72 
NIGOKS DO IMIGOK S22 oot ces eorssetee seo eco 
TEET Falls (2 plants) .....-....-.. yy, 040, 657. 85 639, 860. 90 
Nebraska-W yoming: 
North Platte... .nccccannncccvcocee Linglé l-o aoe eects ee seces ini 304, 029. 45 82, 534. 52 
GUCIDSCY -ooo 2o02o2.-22..--->=--====-| 6,000 | 475,000 |e cach cece ee cces Hevinated cost. Plant under construc- 
on. 
Nevada: 
N@Wi8hd8 32s. ccc ckccccaceeviebose Dehontan: so cosssscsscccsccasecsctucces 142, 486.23 | Leased to Canyon Power Co. for 10 
ears. 
New Mexico-Texas: 4 
apo Grande... ...................-| Elephant Butte... .....2.........-... 2, 243.33 | Plant used for irrigation facilities mainly. 
Strawberry Valle Wicca wcesuteee= Spanish Fork.........necncneencaene 15, 125. 07 
Washington 
Okanogan NOE: re al Nr ek ee eed Power plant No. 1__..............-.-- 952, 84 lants not operated for commercial sales 
; Power plant No. 2___........--.------ i due to water shortage. 
Yakima.......... EEE EEA Rocky Ford.......-..--.....----.----. 3, 635. 33 aani operated for irrigation facilities 
y. 
Wyoming: ; 
Riverton 2 telco 2.22.2- Pilot Butte....--- 222.2- .2------ -== 19, 281. 81 4, 182. ul 
Shoshone.................-..-----. Shoshone... 2222222... --20. 41, 551. 10 
TONG) DROE EE PE A SEEE PA SE EAE E: Y- E 878 POE 2, 092, 073. 61 


1 Gross power sales and net power reyenues cover sales of surplus power only. 
tion of irrigation works, AAST for irrigation, and other purposes. 
2 Gross sales not av 


Do not include power developed by the plants and used by the United States for construc 


3 Net power revenues in all cases except Lingle power plant, North Platee project, based upon operating costs only, not including depreciation on plant. 


Here is a power site that is all on Government land. It is 
on an interstate stream. The Government has an interest in 
this great river which is interstate and international in char- 
acter. It is a part of the resources of the national Government 
and it is the duty of the Government to utilize those natural 
resources in a way that would be for the best interests of the 
people of the country. If the Government should build this 


power plant there is no intention to undertake to interfere with 
the activities of existing water power hydroelectric companies 
throughout the country. As far as I am concerned, I think it is 
a good thing for the Government to keep its hand on some of 
the natural resources of the country, most of which in the 
eastern section have already passed beyond control, and give the 
people of the West an opportunity to have the benefits of these 
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natural resources without having them swallowed up by a 
great organization which is now attempting to get its hands 
on every power plant and power site in the country. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH. In a moment. Under ordinary conditions I 
am opposed to the Government doing what private capital can 
do, but when the Government owns the land and it is so 
situated that more than one agency could not be engaged in 
constructing a power plant, it seems to me it is the duty of 
the Federal Government to construct this power plant, but as 
I remarked, it is optional with the Secretary of the Interior. 

If these gentlemen who are opposed to the Government con- 
structing the power plant wilk let the bill go through, they can 
argue the matter out with the Secretary of the Interior, because 
it is optional with him whether the Government shall build 
the power plant; but we contend that to close to the Govern- 
ment the opportunity to protect its own resources would not 
be in the interest of the general welfare of the people of the 
country. I yield to the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Some time since the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT], the minority leader, 
placed in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD correspondence between 
himself and Senator Shields with reference to the powers and 
activities of the Federal Water Power Commission. The reply 
of Senator Shields, which. is a very interesting legal document, 
conveys the idea that the Senator believes that the Federal 
Power Commission act is unconstitutional, illegal, null, and 
void. 

Mr. SMITH. But it has not been so decided by the Supreme 
Court. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of Louisiana. I said that the minority leader 
thought the matter was so interesting that he placed the cor- 
respondence in the Recorp giving the opinion of a celebrated 
jurist upon that point. 

Mr. SMITH. The opinion of the Supreme Court is the one 
that would be guiding to us, not the opinion of a former 
Senator. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I will. 

Mr. McFADDEN. If the Government supplies this power 
plant who is going to dispose of the water? : 

Mr. SMITH. The Federal Government will control the dis- 
tribution of water and will sell the power at the switchboard 
to ae various. cities, companies, and distributing agencies who 
wish it. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Is there any danger of getting us in the 
position where we are in reference to Muscle Shoals? 

Mr. SMITH. I do not think so, because the Secretary of 
the Interior is not permitted under the bill to spend a dollar 
until there are contracts for a sufficient amount by the sale 
of power and water to reimburse the Government. The Gov- 
ernment is spending millions of dollars on flood control. I 
have figures showing that on the Mississippi River we are 
spending $10,000,000 a year in flood control, and on the Sacra- 
mento River large amounts which will never be returned to the 
Treasury. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
expired. 

Mr. DICKINISON of Iowa. 
gentleman desire? 

Mr. SMITH. Can the gentleman give me five additional 
minutes? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. 
tional minutes. 

Mr. MICHENER. Before the gentleman closes will he state 
just what the primary purpose of this legislation is? The gen- 
tleman suggested a while ago one of the primary purposes was 
to provide drinking water for Los Angeles and attempted to 
justify that. 

Mr. SMITH. The primary purpose is flood control. Irriga- 
tion possibilities are provided for. An international situation 
is handled in a sensible way. A group of cities need an addi- 
tional supply of domestic water. These cities will have to 
pump this water to an elevation of 1,200 feet. This will require 
a large block of power, the sale of which guarantees the finan- 
cial integrity of the project. Again, as I have said, I think 
the Government should, as far as it reasonably can, so shape 
its development as to make it possible for these cities to acquire 
a domestic water supply. The highest duty of water is for 
domestic purposes. The people are first entitled to water for 
drinking and for cooking purposes. That is the highest duty 
of water. The next duty of water is for irrigation; that is, 
placing water on land which will result in the raising of food- 
stuffs which are necessary for consumption. The next purpose 
is for the development of power to aid in manufacture, heat, 


The time of the gentleman has again 
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and light. Section 6 of the bill recognizes the various uses 
and their respective priorities as to the waters to be stored in 
the reservoir; but the primary purpose of this legislation is 
the control of floods in that section, to protect the people and 
property in southern California and Arizona. 

The next purpose is to develop power to supply the industries 
and to heat and light houses and to get an income from which 
the Government can be reimbursed, with interest, on the money 
expended. 

Mr. MICHENER. One question further. Then, as I under- 
stand the gentlemen in the beginning it was not for the purpose 
of creating here by legislation something that would control 
the floods. It is not the gentleman’s contention these other 
things are incidents? 

Mr. SMITH. The bill itself in the beginning provides—— 

Mr. MICHENER. I am familiar with the bill. 

Mr. SMITH. The first line of the bill states the primary 
object of this legislation. 

Mr. MICHENER. But I want to get the gentleman’s views. 

The gentleman stated as a justification the furnishing of 
drinking water to Los Angeles—— 

Mr. SMITH. Well 

Mr. MICHENER. If we are going into the business of 
furnishing drinking water to cities primarily we should not 
go into it unless that is a mere incident to something else. 

Mr. SMITH. The gentleman misunderstands me in reference 
to that being the prime purpose. The opening statement of the 
bill is as follows: 


That for the purpose of controlling the floods and regulating the flow 
of the lower Colorado River, providing for storage and delivery of the 
water thereof for reclamation of public lands and other beneficial uses 
within the United States for the generation of electrical energy, as a 
means of making the projects herein authorized a self-supporting and 
financially solvent undertaking, the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized— 


And so forth. 

The prime purpose of this bill is to control the floods, and 
if it were not possible to build the power plant at this time 
it would be up to the Federal Government to spend from $30,- 
000,000 to $40,000,000 to protect the lives and property of the 
people. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman says the Fed- 
eral Government will distribute the power at the switchboard. 
As I understand, the Government is to sell the power at the 
switchboard for public distribution? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. To sell it to the distributing companies. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I did not understand that the 
Federal Government itself was to distribute it from the switch- 
board. 

Mr. SMITH. Oh, no. 

Mr. Chairman, in coucluding my remarks permit me to say 
this: The aston‘shing nature of the claims advanced on behalf 
of his State, by the gentleman from Utah [Mr. LEATHERWOOD], 
impel me from a sense of fairness and the spirit of fair play 
common to our people not to let them pass without further com- 
ment. 

This is a bill, it should be remembered, for flood control and 
the protection of irrigation in the lower Colorado, and to settle 
certain international complications. Power is a by-product from 
the disposition of which the Federal Treasury is to be reim- 
bursed. 

There is nothing extraordinary in this class of legislation. 
Heretofore, when considering measures of this kind, we have 
not heard it said that nothing may be done until this State or 
that interest approves. 

Here, because certain water rights would be established 
through the development, States of the upper division—among 
which is Utah—urged that certain provisions be inserted in the 
bill to protect them against the creation of rights that might 
prove injurious in the future. 

Their request was heeded and every amendment to the bill, 
every protective device, suggested by these States was inserted. 
A large part of the pending bill is devoted to these. Among 
these provisions inserted at the insistence of Utah and other 
upper-division States was one to the effect that six States must 
have ratified the Colorado River compact before work could be 
started. Utah and all the upper-basin States at the time had so 
ratified. 

Now, Utah takes advantage of the very provisions she partici- 
pated in inserting in the bill, withdraws from the six-State 
compact, and insists that hence nothing can be done. She does 
not seriously claim her water rights are not protected. She 
could not very well do this. But she does not like the form 
of the bill, and particularly the provisions inserted at the in- 
sistence of the Secretary of the Interior respecting the way in 
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which power is to be handled, and says it shall not pass until 
these are modified. . 

Fortunately such a position need not be countenanced. If 
Utah does not wish the protection in respect to her water 
rights, which was the announced reason for this provision in the 
bill, by simple amendment she may be left out of the picture. 
Representatives from other States desiring to save the Colorado 
River compact and to secure to their States the great benefits 
of that instrument are urging action. They are unwilling that 
the plan worked out so carefully and after months and years of 
consideration be destroyed and set at naught by the action of 
this one State. l 

This great and urgently needed development has been delayed 
many years under the claim that all the States shouid agree. 
But when the. State of Arizona holds out so as to secure the 
right to levy a royalty on the power, and another State seeks to 
take advantage of a provision which was inserted at her own 
insistence in the bill, the six States’ compact, and: says nothing 
can be done until a feature of the development provision au- 
thorizing Government to build power plant having nothing to 
do with the protection of her water rights is changed, the limit 
of patience and waiting is passed and the time to do something 
has arrived. 

In the course of my remarks the gentleman from Arizona 
raised a question which calls for further comment. The idea 
suggested by him is stated in his minority report on House bill 
9826, as follows: 

AGRICULTURAL COMPETITION FROM MEXICAN IRRIGATED LANDS 

From the best available information I am convinced that at least 
1,000,000 acres of land in Lower California and Sonora, Mexico, can 
be irrigated from the Colorado River. At the present time about 
200,000 acres are actually under cultivation in that part of Mexico. 
The remainder of the delta of the Colorado is readily susceptible of 
reclamation at very reasonable expense and undoubtedly will be 
promptly brought under irrigation if the flow of the river is regulated 
and water is thereby made available for use in Mexico. 

x% * * * * * * 

Practically all of the cotton and other crops now grown on the 
Colorado delta lands in Mexico are shipped into the United States, 
and this country will continue to be the market for the products of 
the larger irrigated area. i 


Mr. Chairman, this statement is calculated to create the 
impression that the Boulder Canyon development will - result 
in increased cotton acreage to compete with existing acreage. 

The exact reverse of this is true and is susceptible to 
absolute demonstration. Continuance of present conditions 
means increasing cotton production in Mexico. The Boulder 
Canyon project means a limitation on this. Cotton production 
in the Imperial Valley in the United States is negligible and 
is rapidly decreasing, as experience has demonstrated that 
Imperial Valley is best suited for the raising of early vegetables 
and similar specialities, noncompetitive with the stable farm 
crops. : 

The physical situation now existing in the lower Colorado 
River Basin and the irrigation development and tendencies 
there are clearly stated in the report of the committee on 
H. R. 9826, as follows: 


When the development of Imperial Valley was first conceived, it 
was thought impossible to undertake the expense of building a 
canal all in the United States to furnish water to the valley. Hence, 
advantage was taken of an old river channel and the canal was 
built, taking water from the Colorado River just above the boundary 
line, and thence meandering through Mexico for a long distance before 
returning to the valley. This canal was built in Mexico by a Mexi- 
can corporation, under a concession, by the terms of which lands 
in Mexico were entitled to “ one-half of the volume of water passing 
through the canal.” At this early date there was little or no irriga- 
tion in Mexico. Since that time irrigation has increased very rapidly 
in Mexico, much more rapidly of late years than in the Imperial 
Valley in the United States. This appears from the following table, 
showing by years the acreage irrigated in the United States and in 
Mexico from the existing main canal: 


Acres irrigated 


Year States Total 

J908 ns cies eos ts aaa a a SENS GOE 147, 965 
1908 = ce rote aut ceoh awabcan nr eceeaweees 169, 521 
1910: sth ee es eae te Rea ee tou S 160, 111 
VOM tice eee eee eee eek et tie eestor ks 216, 735 
s KaD i MNE te cea Caen E E 242, 110 
FOG oe ec ee ee mete S E EET 275, 797 
te ST et Oa SME LOS at tree be oe TIA aR ORS 316, 832 

E eae en A deren toe eee ake 834, 534 
EED Ka AN coast EEI A E 375, 509 
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Acres irrigated—Continued 


Year States Mexico Total 
TS: eee ae er ee ave TCR nr aE 367, 020 118, 530 485, 550 
E eet eae ae ce ee athe ene 413,440 | 136, 580 550, 020 
J020 os seine Setlaweuaeucs Houceudseettvusweuwacue 414, 720 190, 000 604, 720 
TOs ick a ee S 410,070 | 120, 000 530,070 
QOD se EN EE EE V ot 413,400 | 150, 000 563, 400 
V T O TIO 415, 000 180, 000 595, 
TES EE E E eR NAAR Al CeO 413,832 | 185, 022 598, 854 
(| RE E S E O E SREY 1400,000 | 217, 000 617, 

1 Estimated. 


There are approximately 800,000 acres of land in Mexico susceptible 
of irrigation by gravity from the present main canal. 

Already there are more lands being irrigated from this canal than 
may reliably be cared for by the available water in the river. As said 
by Mr. M. G. Dowd, chief engineer of the imperial irrigation district, . 
in November, 1925, when testifying before the Senate committee: 

“There is no question but that even with the present irrigated 
acreage in Mexico the area now in crop in the United States is larger 
than it should be, if losses are to be avoided from water shortages dur- 
ing the low flow of the river. Mexico has been using for several years 
past more than one-half of the water diverted from the river for bene- 
ficial use during July and August. As an example, take those two 
months for the present year: During July we delivered 144,236 acre- 
feet to users in Mexico and 117,589 acre-feet to users in the United 
States; during August the respective amounts were 139,292 and 102,442 
acre-feet. With the additional 100,000 acres mentioned above, Mexico 
will require half the water diverted during longer periods of the low 
flow of the river, increasing the frequency and length of water short- 
ages. This means that there will be that much less available for the 
lands in the United States than was the case heretofore during these 
periods when the acreage across the line was not large enough to 
demand half the water for any great length of time.” 

It will be observed from the table inserted above that for the last 
six years there has been practically no increase in the irrigated areas 
in the Imperial Valley. In Mexico, however, there has been an increase . 
in the irrigated acreage of nearly 100 per cent, the acreage mounting 
from 118,530 acres in 1918 to 217,000 in 1925. Soon there will be 
another 100,000 acres of land brought under water in Mexico, this 
being the additional acreage referred to by Mr. Dowd. This spells 
disaster for ranchers in Imperial Valley. 

As well expressed by the Secretary of the Interior in his report to 
this committee on January 12, 1926: 

“The canal now supplies water for the irrigation of over 400,000 
acres in California, and irrigators in Mexico at present require water 
for the irrigation of 200,000 acres. But Mexican irrigators are entitled, 
under this concession, to double the volume they are now using, or for 
enough to irrigate as many acres as are now irrigated in California. 
That is more water than the unregulated flow of the river will now 
supply. As the Mexican irrigators are on the upper end of the canal, 
the pinch of scarcity, when it has come in the past or when it may 
come in the future, falls first on irrigators in the United States, which 
country supplies the water, all the construction cost, and all the money 
advanced for operation. It is unfair to California irrigators now and 
will be even more so after the reservoir is built. Š 

“It is physically possible to irrigate much more than 400,000 acres 
from this canal in Mexico. If this concession remains in force with- 
out any amendment and the canal continues to be used as now, the 
irrigated area in Mexico will continue to extend. The volume needed 
to be diverted from the river would be more than the direct flow at 
the low-water season, and the area irrigated in California would be 
subject to ruinous uncertainties and loss. If storage is provided, a 
part of the water for the irrigation of lands in Mexico would, under 
this concession, have to be supplied from the reservoir, as this canal 
would be the only means of conveying water to the Imperial Valley, 
and it can be operated only if the terms of the Mexican concession are 
complied with.” 


Mr. Chairman, referring to the table of irrigated acreage, the 
amount underwent no change in 1926, although in Mexico new 
land was brought under water and about a like quantity of land 
theretofore irrigated was not cultivated. 

Actual figures thus demonstrate an increasing acreage in 
Mexico, a stationary or decreasing acreage in the United States. 
There is every reason to expect and to fear that if nothing is 
done, as said by the Secretary, “the irrigated area in Mexico 
will continue to extend.” 

Actual figures of cotton acreage in Mexico and in Imperial 
Valley have been procured from 1920 to date. These show that 
the land irrigated from the river in Mexico is almost exclusively 
devoted to cotton, while in Imperial Valley cotton raising is 
gradually being abandoned. 
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The reason why cotton is raised largely below the border and 
not in the United States, is that there is available below the 
border an abundance of cheap Chinese labor. 

These figures are: 


Cotton acreage in Imperial Valley, United States, and.in Mexico 


United 
Year States Mexico 
W020 PEE E oye fasts ee E Lal Soa ade oe tele E 126, 081 180, 500 
pke A oLctecaneee ote ed odie ea eaeeesean E EE E 43, 732 114, 000 
1922 hc eco t a a a See Sa oe Ua eee cece et eee eh eneuweues 36, 440 142, 519 
NODS et ee en oe Came San eee T AE, 64, 654 171, 000 
LOA ee eC E ae 2 oe a ee oe ee ele eeu eee et 79, 800 170, 100 
1025 eae So aE OO ct BY EO PEE oe oe OO cet emcee e S 47, 200 197, 430 
1026) boon cece ke ere eau ace weenie eee Seca es We 32, 000 145, 300 


It is interesting to combine this table with the table of irri- 
gated acreage in Mexico and the United States. Thus: 


Sand aia Land in Mexico 
Year 

Total In cotton Total In cotton 
1920- oe hee ates 414, 720 126, 081 180, 500 
TOD) ek ee Bo hee eta 410, 000 43, 732 114, 000 
102i Jeet ccc cose ee kee deases 413, 400 36, 440 142, 519 
1028 on eoccc ee EA 415, 000 64, 654 171, 000 
Syy D ee cbc aeeeo ace 413, 832 79, 800 170, 000 
1025 22 cote cuts eu raaa a sete 400, 000 47, 200 197, 430 
1920- sence adeseteiuuesscecite 400, 000 32, 000 145, 300 


Thus it conclusively appears that a continuance of the present 
conditions will be conducive to increased cotton production in 
Mexico, while the Boulder Canyon development will put a stop 
to this process by placing the United States in a position where 
it can control and limit water deliveries to these Mexican lands 
and prevent further increases in cotton acreage. Every year’s 
delay means more land in cotton in Mexico. 

Mr. Chairman, the engineers of the Reclamation Service, who 
have constructed some of the largest dams in the Western 
States, have been conducting investigations for a number of 
years of the proposed development of the Colorado River, many 
of whom have appeared before the committee, and their testi- 
mony has been printed and is available. I have just received 
the following letter from Dr. Elwood Mead, the Commissioner 
of Reclamation, who has a national and international reputa- 
tion as a constructing and hydraulic engineer, setting forth his 
views on the pending bill: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THB INTHRIOR, 
BUREAU OF RECLAMATION, 
Washington, February 2, 1927. 
Hon. Appison T. SMITH, 
Chairman Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. SMITH: My long and intimate contact with the farmers of 
Yuma and Imperial Valleys and my knowledge of their struggle to pro- 
tect their farms and homes from being destroyed by Colorado River 
floods leads me to express the hope that early action may be taken in 
placing the Swing-Johnson bill before the House of Representatives. 

The growing menace to the levees which now hold the river out of 
these valleys has led recently to appeals to this bureau for investiga- 
tions and advice regarding emergency measures for protection from the 
floods of next summer. Thcse valleys have been visited and reports 
made within the last two or three months by Colonel Jackson, of the 
United States Engineer Corps; by R. M. Priest, engineer, United States 
Reclamation Bureau; and Prof. Frank Adams, of the University of 
California. They are in agreement that the Imperial Valley is menaced 
by a disaster of dramatic proportions, 

All agree that a reservoir large enough to hold back floods and in- 
crease the low-water flow is an imperative necessity. Levees are a 
temporary makeshift. The river runs along the rim of the Imperial 
Valley Basin. It is building up its channel through the deposit of the 
100,000 acre-feet of silt carried down yearly by its sediment-laden 
waters. This means that levees must be raised higher and higher, 
with greater costs to maintain and incrensing danger of failure. A 
break at a critical point may easily cause the loss of all that has been 
built up by 20 years of sacrifice and arduous effort. Only less serious 
is the recurring danger of drought during August and September. The 
loss of crops in one year has reached the staggering total of $6,000,000. 

There is no reason why the Nation should not favor early action on 
this measure. Its provision for entire repayment of the cost relieves 
the general taxpayer of any financial burden, present or prospective. 
The stupendous dam will regulate the river. The all-American canal 
to carry the water to Imperial Valley will end a vexatious and costly 
conflict with Mexico over international water rights. 
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The Government has been drawn into this great enterprise because 
no private company has offered to assume the risk and incur the ex- 
pense of building the dam and related irrigation works, and no private 
company could adequately deal with interstate and international water 
rights, provide domestic water for the needs of cities, protect the 
rights of existing irrigators and construct works for the irrigation of 
new areas. These complex factors make this a national enterprise in 
the truest sense. 

It is fortunate, therefore, that building the dam creates great power 
possibilities. Without the revenue to be obtained from the sale of 
power at the switchboard, or the lease of the power privilege, this proj- 
ect would entail a burden of many millions of dollars on the taxpayers 
of the whole country. The power possibilities ought to be utilized and 
the revenue therefrom ought to be used to help pay for the works. The 
bill is so drawn that contracts to furnish the needed revenue must be 
signed before construction begins. It is a unique, safe, soivent, busi- 
nesslike scheme, 

The act is so drawn that the Secretary of the Interior is not re- 
quired to build the power plant. He can lease the power privilege 
to private companies or municipalities who would erect their genera- 
ting works, or he can build a power house and lease it with the water 
to those who would install electric machinery. These alternatives for 
dealing with the power opportunity are necessary in order to enable 
the Secretary to bargain to advantage. If he is deprived of authority 
to invite alternative proposals I am convinced that competition will 
be restricted and the result will be an unworkable measure because 
of lack of revenue. 

While the bill as drawn embodies the Colorado River compact and 
is conditioned on ratification by six States of that compact, such condi- 
tion is not essential to the accomplishment of the purposes of the bill. 
If these States do not desire to ratify, it is entirely within the power 
of Congress to provide for the protection of the upper States by sub- 
jJecting this development to the terms of the compact, in so far as 
it gives to those States the prior right to 7,500,000 acre-feet of water 
each year. 

If these works are built, I favor such reservations of power to the 
different States of the lower basin as will assure them of cheap power 
for the development of their industries, but I am not in favor of power 
reservations that will enable them to levy toll on revenue due the 
Government and needed to repay construction costs. Until the entire 
investment of the Government has been repaid all the revenue, whether 
from power sold at the switchboard of a Government plant or from 
water leases to private works, should go to the Federal Government. 
After that has been done, then the Government may properly consider 
who should be the beneficiaries of profits from the operation of these 
works; but an attempt to allocate now any part of the revenue from 
irrigation, sale of water for domestic purposes, or from power to anyone 
outside of the Government will, I fear, make financing the enterprise 
impossible. 

If this bill is brought before the House, its discussion will educate the 
public as to the urgent necessities of the imperiled sections of the 
Southwest and as to the economic value of the latent resources which 
it will bring into use. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELWoopD MpaD, 
Commissioner, 


In regard to the importance and urgency of this legislation 
I desire to direct attention to a public statement made on Febru- 
ary 27, 1926, by Hon. Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, 
and generally published in the press, as follows: 


The legislation which will secure the great works on the Colorado is 
urgent for three imperative reasons: 

First. The steadily increasing menace of irreparable flood damage to 
the lower valleys of California and Arizona. 

Second. The necessity of the Los Angeles section to reinforce its 
domestic water supply, which implies development of great power to 
pump this water into southern California. 

Third. The urgent need for protection of our international rights. 

The legislation is unique in that it imposes no burden on the Iederal 
Government except the loan of the necessary credit. 

No work is to be undertaken until the contracts and guarantees, 
which amply cover the return of all funds, have been entered into. 

No such proposal has ever been put up from the West before, and 
in itself indicates the anxiety of the Southwest; for usually the 
Federal Government has provided at least flood control at national 
expense. 

The forms of legislative proposals are never perfect at the start. It 
can never entirely suit every interest. 

There must be some bending in compromise if we are to get forward 
in any subject, and I can not but feel that the major issues are being 
overlooked in the apprehension over secondary questions by the sister 
States in the Colorado Basin. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Idaho 
has expired. 
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Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. TINcHER, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
16863) making appropriations for the legislative branch of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for 
other purposes, had come to no resolution thereon. 


ADDRESS OF MR. FRED STEWART, OF GOODLAND, KANS., ON CONDITION 
OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a short 
statement from Mr. Fred Stewart, of Goodland, Kans., on the 
subject of agriculture. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record as indicated. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to 
extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I include the following 
address by Mr. Fred Stewart, a Sherman County, Kans., 
rancher, published in the Goodland (Kans.) News-Republic of 
December 16, 1926: 


MUST WORK OUT THEIR OWN SALVATION, 
ADDRESS 


The following address was given by Fred Stewart, Sherman County 
rancher, at the annual farm bureau meeting Wednesday of last week. 
Mr. Stewart’s talk created such a favorable impression at the meeting 
that the News-Republic obtained his permission to reproduce it in 
full. It follows: 

“Mr. President, ladies, and gentlemen, as members of the farm bu- 
reau we are vitally interested in the welfare of agriculture; we are 
justified in that vital interest, for we are farmers. 

“ I believe I am safe in making the statement that we are all more 
or less dissatisfied with farming conditions, and that we are justified 
in that dissatisfaction, for agriculture has participated very little, if 
at all, in our much-talked-of national prosperity. Government statis- 
ticians tell us that, compared with pre-war values the dollar of labor 
and capital is from 20 to 60 per cent above par, while the dollar of 
agriculture is from 20 to 40 per cent below par, with the annual 
average income of farm operators something less than $500. 

“Wee are concerned, and rightly so, in this disparity, and we can 
not hold to our self-respect if we suffer this condition to continue 
unchallenged. : 

“Others are concerned. Labor and capital realize that their dollar 
can not be long: held at its present level if agriculture’s dollar is not 
brought to a parity with their own; that they can not continue to 
enjoy prosperity unless agriculture participates in that prosperity. 

“ There are those who advocate measures tending to deprive labor and 
capital of their hard-won positions through lower wages and less profits. 
History records no instance whereby one class or interest was ever 
benefited by dragging down another class or interest. It will be 
remembered that Samson gained nothing by pulling down the temple 
upon his enemies. While he brought death to them he likewise perished. 
It might be possible for. agriculture to combine with some political 
faction and force legislative action that would have a depressing in- 
fluence upon labor and capital, but to do so would be economic suicide. 
To illustrate: Practically all of us are in debt; these debts were 
largely contracted during the high-price levels of or following the 
World War. Let us say that we borrowed $5,000 when wheat was 
selling at $2 per bushel. Twenty-five hundred bushels of wheat at 
that price would have liquidated our debt. But at present prices it 
would require nearly 5,000 bushels, In one sense our debt has doubled, 
and our salvation rests, not in a lower price level, but in the return 
to a higher one, 

“ Government is also concerned. In the last session of Congress 
there were several bills under discussion the aims of which were to 
remedy the ill of agriculture, but fortunately, perhaps, none were en- 
acted into law. 

“All of you, no doubt, have had at some time a cow get down, either 
from lack of proper feed, accident, or illness. When we get an animal 
in that condition we tail her up. It has been my experience, which I 
believe is not unusual, that when we find an animal in that condition 
who either can not or will not help itself, the best method of procedure 
is to get the ax and assist nature in taking her course, for that cow will 
never get up under her own power. 

“ There are those who would tail up agriculture by lowering freight 
rates. It has been stated so often that the farmer not only pays the 
freight on that which he buys but on that which he sells as well, that 
we have almost come to believe it; and yet nothing is farther from the 
truth. If the railroads were to carry our products to market free of 
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charge, we would not benefit a penny other than as consumers. For. it 
is the consumer that pays all charges, which includes the freight. 

“In the early statehood days of Oklahoma, the corporation conmis- 
sion acting with the corporation commission of Texas arbitrarily lowered 
the freight rate on wheat from common Oklahoma and Texas points to 
Galveston by 3 cents per bushel. Figures were published showing that 
that action would put several millions of dollars into the pockets of the 
farmers of these two States. The rate went into effect, but the farmer 
did not get the 3 cents per bushel that he was led to expect. I hada 
friend who operated an elevator, and one day while in his office I told 
him I thought it mean of him to hold out this 3 cents on the needy 
farmer. He denied he had it. I then said, the export elevators must 
have it. There was a representative of one of these export elevator 
companies in the office at the time, and he said that they did not have 
the 3 cents. ‘Then, who has it?’ I asked; and he answered: ‘The 
ultimate consumer, who in this instance happens to be the people of 
Europe, has that 3 cents. The corporation commissions of Oklahoma 
and Texas have reduced the freight charges 3 cents on every bushel of 
wheat carried by the railroads of these two States.’ 

“ Reducing freight charges will never put agriculture on its feet. 

“ Others would tail up agriculture by loaning it more money. I am 
sure that agriculture is more interested in getting rid of the old mort- 
gage than in contracting a new one. That remedy will not work. 

“ Some advocate cooperative marketing as a remedial measure. That 
has been tried, and except in a few isolated cases, has proven a 
failure. The citrus fruits associations, the tobacco pool, the wheat 
pool are all flopping or about to flop. With efficient marketing machin- 
ery already in existence, why throw additional overhead on agriculture 
by adding more. 

“ Cooperative marketing will never enrich agriculture. 

“ We have others who would do away with boards of trade and make 
future buying and selling illegal. How foolish! Farmers should be 
the best patrons of the wheat pit, not as speculators, but as producers 
stabilizing the prices of their products from season to season. 

“ Other would-be economists would have the Government buy the 
surplus. If the Government starts in buying the surpluses it will be 
doing some business. No system of subsidy will ever be popular or 
practical in this country. It is a bad idea, and one which agriculture 
has always fought, and for a good reason—no other industry, in the 
end, would ever suffer so much from its general adoption. 

“If these suggestions, and they comprise practically all that have 
been brought forward to remedy the ills of agriculture, are not worka- 
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ble, perhaps you think that agriculture’s condition is hopeless, Not 
at all. | 
“It is said that God helps those who help themselves. There is a 


remedy at hand, at practically no cost. We have a national, State, and 
county farm bureau, with a full corps of officers and county agents 
who are willing to give every assistance to any movement tending to 
improve agricultural conditions. The Department of Agriculture, Fed- 
eral and State, maintains a bureau of statistics, and sends out free 
of charge the findings of these bureaus. To-day you may know the very 
probable amount of next year’s wheat crop, the tonnage of beef and 
pork, how many bushels of corn and bales of cotton that will go to 
market before the year ends. You may know, approximately, what 
price these products will bring on the market, whether the demand will 
exceed the supply or the supply exceed the demand. The law of 
averages, in a country of so great an extent as this, works nearly 
perfect. 

“With this information, free of charge at hand, and with a working 
organization already in existence, the farmers of this country can by 
becoming members of the Farm Bureau and working in harmeny, within 
12 months’ time become masters of their own destiny, captains of their 
own souls. They can do it by letting the Farm Bureau use an adding 
machine and estimating the acreage necessary to produce the food to 
meet the demands of our home market and acting in accordance with 
those estimates. They can do it by working eight hours a day. By 
their own initiative, without the help of Congress, they can bring their 
now depreciated dollar to a parity with any dollar on earth. None 
others can do this for them. They must help themselves to their 
feet. They must work together for the good of themselves, asking only 
justice, and granting justice to those in all other callings. 

“They must cease producing unwieldly surpluses. Last year it was 
the Corn Belt that was calling for help; this year it is the Cotton Belt; 
next year it may be the Wheat Belt bankrupting themselves by over- 
production and failing to learn in the bitter school of experience. 
These recurring periods of overproduction can be avoided only through 
thorough organization, and no organization could be any better than 
the one we have now—the farm bureau. Organization alone will not 
help, there must also be 100 per cent loyalty. 

“ Labor and capital went through the reconstruction days following the 
World War on their own power and came out stronger than ever. Agri- 
culture can do the same if it will. If it will not, it is not worth 
saving, and should give way to some more worthy system. If agricul- 
ture will not help itself to get on its feet some one should be sent for 
the ax and nature assisted in taking its proper and accepted course. 
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“We, who practice agriculture, have ever been prone to wait for Con- 
gress, or some other agency, to heal our ills; have ever expected some- 
one else to do our thinking for us; to look after our intcrests; to get 
us on our feet after we are down, and we have been down about 50 per 
cent of the time in the past 50 years. It has never worked very well 
in the past, and I believe it will work even Icss in the future. 


“I have a friend in Oklahoma, Bill Kuder by name, a lumberman by 


profession. Bill was an easy flesher and at the time would have tipped 
the scales at better than 200. This was a long time ago, when the 
ladies wore ’em long and the opportunity to get an eye full was limited 
to windy days, and even then the wind that ruffled the skirts above 
the ankles more often than not filled the bad man’s eye with dust. One 
day I found Bill working a gang of men back of his lumberyard and 
stopped and asked what it was all about. Bill said that he was going 
to reduce by playing tennis, and that he was building a court. A few 
days later I dropped around to watch Bill reduce. When I arrived I 
found him sitting on a bench on the shady side of the court watching 
four of the prettiest girls in town skipping about after the elusive ball. 


I was a little overweight myself at the time, so I sat down by the side | 


of Bill to reduce. We kept at it for several weeks and then weighed 
up heavier than ever. It was pleasant exercise but not the kind that 
reduced the belt line. 

“ If farmers want to be prosperous, want to get a decent return for 
their labor and investment, they can do it by helping themselves and 
no one can help them but themselves. They must play the game, not 
sit on the side lines.” 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE—CLAIM OF EDWIN TUCKER (S. DOC. NO. 202) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and ordered printed: 

T'o the Congress of the United States: 


I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State, 
concerning a claim against the United States, presented by the 
Government of Great Britain for compensation to the relatives 
of Edwin Tucker, a British subject who was killed by a United 
States Army ambulance in Colon, Panama, on or about De- 
cember 6, 1924. The report requests that the recommendation 
as indicated therein be adopted and that the Congress author- 
ize the appropriation of the sum necessary to compensate the 
claimants in this case. 


I recommend that in order to effect a settlement of the claim 


in accordance with the recommendation of the Secretary of 
State, the Congress, as an act of grace and without reference 
to the legal liability of the United States in the premises, 
authorize an appropriation of twenty-five hundred dollars 


($2,500). 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, February 5, 1927. 
PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE—ECONOMIC CONFERENCE AT GENEVA (8. DOC. 
NO, 201) 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United States, which was read 
and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs and ordered printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 


The Government of the United States has been invited by 
the Couné¢il of the League of Nations to take part in the 
appointment of members of the economic conference which will 
meet at Geneva, Switzerland, on May 4, 1927. I transmit here- 
with a copy of the invitation dated December 22, 1926, together 
with a copy of Document C. E. I. 6 containing the report of 
November 19, 1926, made by the preparatory committee and 
the text of the resolution of the council of December 9, 1926. 
The agenda of the conference are annexed to the report of the 
preparatory committee. 

The first part of the agenda relates to “The World Economic 
Position,” and the second part to specified problems in the 
fields of “ Commerce,” “ Industry,” and “Agriculture.” 

The nature of the conference is indicated in the following 
statement from the report adopted by the Council of the League 
of Nations on March 17, 1926, as quoted in the report of the 
preparatory committee: 


The conference is not to be composed of responsible delegates in- 
vested with full powers for the conclusion of conventions; it is 
intended, rather, to organize a general consultation, in the course of 
which, as at the financial conference at Brussels, the various programs 
and doctrines may be freely exposed without the freedom of discussion 
being restricted by any immediate necessity to transform the conclu- 
sions of the conference into international engagements. 


The invitation specifies that each country is to appoint not 
more than five members. These members “will not in any 
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way bind their Governments and will not be qualified to act as 
spokesmen of an official policy.” The members may be accom- 
panied by experts, who may attend the meetings, but without 
the right to speak or vote except with the special permission of 
the conference. 

I consider it important that the Government of the United 
States participate in the appointment of members of this con- 
ference, not only in order that this Government may be ade- 
quately informed of discussions in their relation to American 
interests, but also in order that the American point of view may 
be duly presented and in the hope of contributing to the develop- 
ment of sound economic foundations of friendly intercourse and 
prosperity. The United States is taking its part in study of 
the problem of arms limitation at the invitation of the League 
of Nations. This country should also stand ready to aid in the 
study of means to promote economic progress. 

This is not the occasion to discuss specific problems outlined 
in the agenda. It is sufficient to note that the conference con- 
templates an inquiry into important problems affecting Ameri- 
can interests. This Government will have the benefit of its 
deliberations but will not be bound by its results. 

In order to defray expenses pertaining to American partici- 
pation in the appointment of members of the economic confer- 
ence, I recommend that there be authorized to be appropriated 
the sum of $15,000, to be expended in the discretion of the 
Executive. In view of the prices prevailing at Geneva, it is 
important that expenditures for subsistence be exempted from 
the limitations imposed by existing law. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 

Washington, D. C., February 5, 1927. 
BOULDER DAM PROJECT 


Mr. SWING. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks on the Boulder dam. ; 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks as indicated. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SWING. Mr. Speaker, under the privilege extended me 
by the House I am inserting my statement made to the Rules 
Committee of the House on January 22, 1927. In these remarks 
I fully discuss the attitude of Arizona and Utah toward the 
Boulder dam legislation, and undertake to show that their 
objections are without a sound basis in fact and should not 
be permitted to hold up this urgently needed project. 

The statement is as follows: 


The Boulder dam project has for six years been between the upper 
and the nether millstones, represented by two very able and persuasive 
Members of Congress. The upper millstone is the gentleman from 
Utah [Mr, LEATHERWOOD] ; the nether millstone has been the gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN]. They have protested the project and 
fought it at every stage of the game, and, I think, in the language of 
the lawyer, their presentations here might be described as a general 
and specific denial on all points. 

It is easy, as to anything conceived by the mind of man, to criti- 
cize. It is easy to throw out questions and doubts, and because you 
may not be able to think at the moment of an answer, to conclude that 
there is no answer, and, therefore, that it is open to that criticism. 

This great undertaking (because it is a great undertaking) has not 
been hastily conceived. It has been the result of ycars of study. The 
year before I came to Congress, by the Kinkaid Act passed in May, 
1920, the Interior Department was given a mandate by Congress to 
undertake a study of the problems of the lower Colorado River, and to 
solve those problems they found it necessary to make a study of the 
whole Colorado River. There was appropriated $20,000 at that time, 
and in the next year Congress, in its appropriation for the Interior 
Department, appropriated $100,000 to continue the studies. Local com- 
munities advanced money to a total of about $185,000; Arizona some, 
the Imperial Valley some, various cities who needed domestic water, 
some; all of which, together with the Government appropriation, has 
been expended in this. 

The year following that $100,000 more was appropriated by Congress 
to continue the study further, and after that, to close it up and to make 
their entire studies available, $20,000 in the succeeding appropriation 
for the Department of the Interior. Under Mr. Arthur P. Davis there 
was compiled and published what is generally known as Senate Docu- 
ment No. 142, Sixty-seventh Congress. It was published in 1922, con- 
taining investigations and conclusions and recommendations of the 
Department of the Interior, which were sent down to Congress by the 
Secretary of the Interior with the recommendation that they enact 
those recommendations into law. 

Mr. Davis subsequently ieft the service and Mr. F. E. Weymouth, 
builder of the Arrowrock Dam, the highest dam that has ever been 
built, and a number of other dams, including the Lower Yellowstone, 
the Boise, the Minidoka, and the Jackson Lake Dams, became chief 
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engineer of the Reclamation Service. He went all over the problem 
anew and he called together in Denver a consulting board, after he had 
concluded his investigations, consisting of the greatest engineers of the 
West. In addition to such well-known Reclamation Service engineers 
as Savage, Gaylord, Dibble, and Debler, there was called in Ransome, 
Jenison, and Homer Hamlin to pass upon the site and A. J. Wiley. 
Louis Hill, and James Munn to pass on plans and cost estimates. 

The CHAIRMAN. Did Mr. Weymouth build the Roosevelt Dam? 

Mr. Swing. No. He built the Arrowrock Dam. 

Mr. SMITH. That is the highest dam in the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. How high is that dam? 

Mr. SMITH. Three hundred and forty-eight feet. 

Mr. Swinc. They investigated all of the recommendations, includ- 
ing the unit price. That report came in to the Secretary of the In- 
terior. Ile felt that in an undertaking of this magnitude he should 
have the best obtainable engineering advice the Government could 
offer, whereupon he convened an engineering board of his own, con- 
sisting of Col. Spense Cosby, from the War Department; Col. William 
Kelly, from the Federal Water Power Commission ; Mr. Herman Stabler, 
from the Geological Survey; and F. E. Weymouth, E. B. Debler, and 
Walker R. Young, from Reclamation Service. They re-reviewed what 
had already been reviewed, and after their recommendations had been 
presented to the Secretary of the Interior this bill was drawn con- 
taining an embodiment of the Government experts’ recommendations 
as to what the Government should do to solve the problems of the lower 
Colorado. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let me ask you do you understand that they have 
drawn definite plans to such an extent that they can really figure the 
cost of this dam? 

Mr. Swine. Absolutely. It is here compiled, with unit costs of pro- 
duction plans and specifications. 

The CirarrnMaNn. Complete specifications on the whole works? 

Mr. Swina, Absolutely; and before they did that they had the 
United States Geological Survey with their two best men go out there 
and spend a month going up and down the site studying the rock 
formation of the canyon walls. They took diamond-test borings on 
these sites. They studied and examined everything. It was not a 
bird’s-eye view. They went to the bottom of it. They located lime- 
stone deposits from which they could make their own cement, if neces- 
sary. They studied out the question of the location of a railroad to 
connect up the site and to put their machinery and material in there 
at the cheapest cost. It has all been gone into most definitely and most 
carefully. 

The CHAIRMAN. How long a railroad would they have to build? 

Mr. Swina. They have two tentative plans, one from Arizona and one 
from Las Vegas, Nev., which is the shortest distance, about 28 miles. 

While flood is the great problem, it is not the only one. Let me read 
to you some of the problems this project must solve. I read from 
section 6 of the bill: 

“The dam and reservoir provided for by section 1 hereof shall be 
used, first, for river regulation and flood control.” 

The flood problem is well understood. As to river regulation, there 
is nowhere any denial that the river is navigable. In the majority 
report it recognizes that this work will improve navigation. Above the 
dam for a hundred miles it will make the water navigable, and by 
regulating the flow below it will make the river navigable between that 
dam and the Laguna Dam. It is not necessary for the river to be 
navigable to the sea in order to be held navigable. That is a matter for 
Congress, in its wisdom, to determine. 

The CHAIRMAN. As a matter of real fact, is that a question in connec- 
tion with this whole project? 

Mr. Swine. When we come to discuss the rights of States, we are 
discussing legal rights, and the rights of the United States nright turn 
on whether the river was navigable, and on that phase of it there is no 
dispute, as far as I can see, because the report of Mr. Hayden says it is 
navigable. We admit it will improve navigation, and the bill provides 
that one of its purposes is for stream regulation. 

Mr. GARRETT. The courts have gone no further on the question of 
navigation than to deal with the natural stage, have they? 

Mr. Swine. That is true, but there has been commercial navigation 
on the river. It may be to some extent restored by this project. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is no commercial navigation at present? 

Mr. Swine. Not now. There has been. l 

Mr. RANSLEY. There is a treaty existing between Mexico and the 
United States in reference to the river being navigable? 

Mr. Swine. It provides that nothing shall be done by either party to 
interfere with navigation by United States citizens and American boats. 

Mr. GARRETT. That is all there is in that treaty, what you have just 
quoted ? 

Mr. Swine. The exact language I will quote from Article IV of the 
treaty of 1853: 

“ The vessels and citizens of the United States shall in all time have 
free and uninterrupted passage through the Gulf of California to and 
from their possessions situated north of the boundary line of the two 
countries. It being understood that this passage is to be by navigating 
the Gulf of California and the River Colorado, and not by land, without 
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the express consent of the Mexican Government, and precisely the same 
provisions, stipulations, and restrictions in all respects are hereby 
agreed upon and adopted and shall be scrupulously observed and en- 
forced by the two contracting Governments in reference to the Rio Colo- 
rado, so far and for such distance as the middle of that river is made 
their common boundary line by the first article of this treaty.” 

“ Second, for irrigation.” It does not bring under cultivation new 
land, but it does stabilize the supply to existing communities and make 
possible at a future date, when Congress is ready, additional recla- 
mation. 

“And domestic uses.” The Pacific coast cities, to the extent of about 
a dozen, are now at work, cooperating to build an aqueduct to this river 
to bring to those cities additional domestic water which is vitally 
needed. It is most ridiculous to have anyone say to this commitiec 
that those cities which have already spent nearly $2,000,000 with pre- 
liminary surveys and the beginning of actual work, are doing it as a 
bluff in order to get Congress to pass this legislation, or to cheapen the 
value of some water rights some place else which they rcally intend to 
buy. They are doing it because they have exhausted all local resources, 
including the subterranean water, which is rapidly failing, and have 
found that it is impossible for them to get an adequate supply of 
domestic water from any other source. 

“And satisfaction of present perfected rights in pursuance of Article 
VIII of said Colorado River compact.” 

There is a Pandora box closed by this compact which may open a 
flood of litigation, the like of which das never been seen'in any part 
of the United States, over water rights, which may keep the Supreme 
Court of the United States busy for the next 100 years and hold back 
development in all of these States unless in some way these rights are 
settled. 

Mr. GARRETT. Doés this bill actually settle those rights? 

Mr. Swina. Yes. This bill has worked out an adjustment which no 
one has complained of, not even the gentleman from Arizona, as to the 
merits or justice of it. This bill puts that compact into effect as to 
those States which have ratified it. 

“And third, for power.” The bill does not refer to another obligation, 
because it is not now existent, and it was not thought wise to spe- 
cifically refer to it, but this country, as sure as we are here, is going to 
have to assume some kind of an obligation to deliver some amount of 
water (and I hope it will be small) to Mexico, because in all treaties 
that we have negotiated in the past we have, as a matter of comity with 
other nations, accorded them some water where they have been putting 
it to beneficial use. Where can the United States get that water to 
supply such treaty obligation unless it owns and controls the dam from 
which it can discharge the water? 

Now, I want to take up, because it is seriously pressed here, the 
objections made by two great States. Ilow can the passage of the 
Swing-Johnson bill, as it is called, possibly injure the State of Utah? 
If this great dam is built, a condition precedent to the expenditure of $1 
on it is that the State of California must ratify, unconditionally, the 
Colorado River compact. Now, it becomes immaterial what California 
did at some previous legislature. They must ratify, anew and uncondi- 
tionally, and this dam when built must be under the control of the pro- 
visions and limitations of the Colorado River compact. Regarding that 
there can be no question whatever. 

The CHAIRMAN. Up to this date California has not ratified it uncon- 
ditionally ? 

Mr. SwiInc. California did unconditionally ratify the seven-State 
compact, but when she was asked by the upper-basin States to ratify 
the six-State compact we found that the assumption of responsibility — 
under the six-State compact was a great deal different from the as- 
sumption of responsibility undcr the seven-State compact. The com- 
pact divides the water into groups, and it is a group obligation, 
one basin to the other; not the individual State of California to any 
other State. With Arizona staying out, California was underwriting 
the good conduct of the entire lower-basin group. That meant that 
we would have to let Arizona have all the water they could possibly 
use, because if Arizona was restricted as to the extent to which she 
could use water, she, while staying out of the compact, could enjoin 
some project in an upper-basin State and that would be a violation 
of our contract to stand back of the upper-basin States in their right 
to use up to 7,500,000 acre-feet a year under the compact. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then, as I understand it, this reservation in Cali- 
fornia simply makes provision for water for the lower-basin States? 

Mr. Swine. Yes. Under the Colorado River compact the upper-basin 
States can hold back all of the water in any one year. We have 
vested water rights now in the lower-basin States approximating 
nearly 5,000,000 acre-feet. 

Mr. GARRETT. You do not mean to say that California has uncon- 
ditionally ratified it? 

Mr. Swine. California did unconditionally ratify it, and then sub- 
sequently made it conditioned. 

Mr, GARRETT. It repealed it? 

Mr. SwIinc. Yes. It stands now on the conditional ratification that 
if it has to give up its vested water rights to the upper-basin States, 
which it is willing to do if it is supplied with storage water, because 
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water is water, whether it comes out of a reservoir or out of the flow 
of the stream. In the interests of peace on the river, all it asks is 
that it be afforded storage to take the place of its present rights 
in and to the natural flow of the river. So. the construction of this 
dam can not possibly interfere with the rights of Utah under the 
Colorado River compact, because the terms of the Colorado River 
compact cover this project by express declaration. And, in addition 
to that, all contracts to be made by the Secretary of the Interior 
for the beneficial use of either water or power out of this project, are 
to be governed by the restrictions and limitations of the compact which 
are put into the contracts, and those same restrictions and limitations 
must go into every contract, and the beneficiary of the contract must 
recognize the superior right of the upper-basin States to that extent. 

It is therefore impossible that there could be a million acres in 
Utah or in all the rest of the upper States, left desert by reason of this 
bill, unless it would be left desert by the terms of the Colorado River 
compact. 

Mr. GARRETT. Now, the act of the California Legislature, in which 
the condition was imposed, as found on page 3 of Mr. LEATHERWOOD’S 
minority report, uzes this expression : 

“That the provisions of the first paragraph of article 11 of the said 
Colorado River compact, making said compact binding and obligatory 
when it shall have been approved by the legislature of each of the 
Signatory States, are hereby waived, and said compact shall become 
binding and obligatory upon the State of California when by act or 
resolution of their respective legislatures at least six of the signatory 
States, which have approved or which may hereafter approve said con- 
tract, shall consent to such waiver and the Congress of the United 
States shall have given its consent and approval: Provided, however, 
That said Colorado River compact shall not be binding or obligatory 
upon the State of California by this or any formal approval thereof.” 

So the act prior to this was unqualifiedly ratified? 

Mr. Swing. Absolutely. Yes, sir. There is no question about that. 

The CHAIRMAN, I do not understand the reservation of that proviso, 
if it is unqualified. 

Mr. GARRETT. There was a former act that unqualifiedly ratified it. 

Mr. Swine. And then when Arizona did not ratify it, we ratified 
conditionally upon Congress authorizing Boulder dam. The whole 
thing is immaterial, because this bill absolutely compels California to 
reratify, unconditionally, before a stone can be turned. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does it also compel Utah to come in, or some other 
State, before anything can be done? 

Mr. Swing. As the bill now stands, it requires six States to ratify. 
We think Utah will reenter the compact. If she does not, this bill 
may have to be amended. The Governor of California has stated that 
within 24 hours after this bill is passed they will reratify the compact. 

Mr. MICHENER. Assuming that he should not, then what? 

Mr. Swine. Then there is no project, and Utah is not hurt in any 
particular, because there is not a stone put in the river. 

Mr. MICHENER. In other words, we passed this bill, and if the 
Legislature of California at that time does not see fit to ratify it, 
then all we have gone through with here means nothing? 

Mr. Swina. If you pass this bill and the Secretary of the Interior 
sees fit not to do anything, it has all gone for nothing. 

Mr. MICHENER. But the bill places certain discretion intentionally 
in the hands of the Secretary of the Interior, but I am quite sure 
that the bill does not intentionally, or I do not understand that there 
is any desire to give the State of California any particular option 

Mr. Swina. None at all. 

Mr. MICHENER. To accept or refuse what we have tendered. 

Mr. Swing. That is true. There is no option at all. It must ratify 
unconditionally, and it will do so. 

Mr. LEATHERWOOD complains that there is a possibility that the State 
of Arizona, without ratifying the compact, may go along the river and 
initiate some water rights on its side. Is that an argument against 
this bill? If they can do it after the bill is passed, they can do it 
if the bill is not passed. It is not because of the bill but because of 
the physical location of the State with reference to the river, and 
because they have not ratified the compact. It has nothing whatever 
to do with the project or with the bill, but as a matter of fact, the 
authorization of this project is a guaranty that no large undertaking 
will be started for the acquisition of adverse water rights in Arizona, 
without its ratifying the compact, because you have, for the time being, 
10 or 15 or 20 years, possibly, preempted the markets. It is not 
likely that after having built this dam, any other large undertaking 
would be started for some considerable time to come. 

As a matter of fact, the upper States have put into this bill, that 
the United States Government will not assist Arizona in initiating 
rights which are injurious to upper-basin States, by giving them rights 
of way for canals and transmission lines, in violation of the terms 
of this friendly agreement that has been negotiated between all parties. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Do you mean the compact? 

Mr. Swinc. Yes. Now, what are these terms that are in the bill? 
The best minds of the upper-basin States worked out their own protec- 
tive measures, and at their request we put them in the bill in good 
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faith, with the understanding that they would not longer object to the 
passage of the bill. 

Mr. Hopkins, an official representative on the Colorado River com- 
mission from Wyoming, in testifying before the committee said (p. 96 
of hearings): 

“ Mr. Carpenter, of Colorado, was here and I think was before your 
committee two or three weeks ago. He held several conferences with 
those persons who are pressing what I know as the Swing-Johnson bill, 
which, I understand, has been introduced in a new form by the chair- 
man of your committee. 

“ Mr. Carpenter returned to Colorado, bringing with him several sug- 
gested amendments to this bill. He then called the commissioners of 
Utah, New Mexico, Wyoming, and Colorado together for the purpose of 
discussing those proposed amendments. We met in Denver a couple of 
weeks ago and went rather carefully into those suggested amendments. 

“ Mr. LEATHERWOOD. Who were present? 

“Mr. Hopkins, Mr. Wilson, attorney general of New Mexico: Mr. 
Carpenter, of Colorado; and I represented Wyoming. Mr. Wallace, the 
commissioner for Utah, was notified of the meeting, and he wrote that 
he could not be prescnt. However, he stated that he had read the 
amendments, and he submitted some suggestions in writing. 

“After considerable discussion of those amendments the conference at 
Denver agrecd upon certain proposed amendments.” 

They were about 20 in number, which he then presented to the 
committee. 

Later Mr. Carpenter arose and testified. We said: 

“The amendments in question were agreed to after much deliberation 
and a great deal of discussion (p. 120). 

“These amendments proposed are purely upper-State amendments 
(p. 121). 

“ Mr. TAYLOR. If these amendments are agreed to and inserted, the 
upper States are perfectly willing that construction work may procecd 
at once? 

“ Mr. CARPENTER. They will not object (p. 130). 

* * * * * * 2 


‘“Mr. CARPENTER. I believe I am correct in saying that it is the 
thought of our States that no impediment shall be placed in the way 
of just progress in the matter. Were that not their attitude, we would 
not be here except to oppose the measure” (p. 132). 

Again he said: 

“In view of the physical peril threatening the lower-river country, 
we do not object to the present line or procedure if adequate meas- 
ures are taken to protect our interests by ratification of the Colorado 
River compact by the State of California and the United States, prior 
to any overt act upon which adverse claims might later be predicated ” 
(p. 147). 

Mr. Bannister, also from Denver, testified a little later: 

“ Referring to the bill as thus amended, there are reasons leading 
me to support it. Some of these reasons are simply appealing reasons, 
but others, I think, are absolutely compulsory ” (p. 67). 

The mayor of Denver wired the chairman of the committee as 
follows : 

“ Now, that the proponents of the Swing-Johnson bill for the con- 
struction of the Boulder Canyon project have accepted the protective 
provisions of the upper States, as drawn by the upper States them- 
selves, it is of vital importance to Denver that the bill be passed as 
a solution to a very material extent of the interstate controversy over 
the Colorado River. Were Denver not to bespeak prompt action, it 
would be blind to its own interests as a city in the upper States. The 
issue is serious ” (p. 281). 

These amendments were submitted to Mr. Leatherwood, and, after 
considering them, he made one suggestion or criticism, and at his 
suggestion, an amendment was adopted to section 4—a, as follows: 

“And no water rights shall be claimed or initiated hereunder and no 
steps shall be taken by the United States or by others to initiate or 
perfect any claims to the use of water * * œ until California shall 
have unconditionally ratified,’ * * s, 

That was put in. 

I might say there was another amendment suggested by Utah, and 
it was that out of this money which the lower-basin States are bor- 
rowing, and for which they gave their promise to repay, and which 
they sign a ‘contract to return principal and 4 per cent Interest, out 
of that should be taken a quarter of a million dollars and diverted to 
investigate upper-river conditions, without any cost to them, and we also 
accepted that Utah amendment. 

Now, the truth is that the upper States do not fear Arizona with the 
provisions that are included in this bill. It is California they fear; 
and, as I have pointed out, California is surrounded and restricted by 
these ironclad limitations, including the compact itself. 

The CHAIRMAN. While you are discussing the question of amend- 
ments—yesterday or the day before you asked Mr. LEATHERWOOD if he 
would agree to certain amendments that might be proposed. Are you 
going to discuss that? 

Me Swina. I am coming to that presently. 
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Mr. Carpenter testified as follows: 

“We have no fear of the ultimate action of the people of Arizona. 
Had we, we would not have passed the measure to make the Colorado 
River compact effective between the six States which had ratified in 
1923, without awaiting or prejudicing action by Arizona. * * * 

“I make this statement because I personally appeared before each of 
the committees of the legislatures of the four upper States and of 
Nevada” (p. 130). 

If there was any representation made to Utah for them to come in, 
as they say, it must have been by Mr. Carpenter. He says they are 
not afraid of Arizona. 

I have before me an extract from the Desert News, published in Utah, 
with reference to this matter, which I want read. It is the report of a 
committee appointed by Governor Dern: 

“If the six-State pact is repealed by Utah and the Swing-Johnson 
bill is made inoperative, it is rumored on good authority the Federal 
Power Commission will reopen the river, in which event it would be 
necessary for Utah and Arizona to commence litigation to protect its 
rights, Governor Dern’s advisory committee was told yesterday after- 
noon in a report submitted by a subcommittee headed by Lloyd Garri- 
son, former State engineer. 

“ Other members of the subcommittee are W. W. Ray and A. B. 
Irvine, president of the State senate. 

“The only recourse the upper States will have against Arizona and 
Nevada is that outlined in the Colorado-Wyoming case. They will, 
however, have recourse against California under the Kansas-Colorado 
case. 

“ If the six-State compact and the Swing-Johnson bill were in effect, 
California and Nevada would be precluded from entering into an agree- 
ment with Arizona contrary thereto, nor could citizens of California 
appropriate water in the river without the consent of California, 
- Nevada, or the Federal Government. 

“In conclusion, I must say that it now appears to me that the six- 
State compact, supplemented by the Swing-Johnson bill, protects the 
upper-basin States from all appropriation by the lower States in viola- 
tion of the compact.” 

That seems to show that students of this problem in Utah do not 
fear any injury to their water rights by the passage ‘of this bill. 

I believe that the present situation in Utah is the result of a mis- 
understanding which can be ironed out, 

This is a wire which was sent from Washington, according to the 
Salt Lake Tribune: 

“California refuses to agree to Leatherwood amendments ’———~ 

Mr. HAYDEN. What is the date of that? 

Mr. Swine. The date of this paper is January 16, 1926. 

“California Representatives refuse to consider amendment to pro- 
tect Utah’s interest in Boulder dam bill. Program is to take bill up in 
Senate for consideration this coming week and hearing of application 
for rule in the House has been arranged for the 20th. Utah Legisla- 
ture should take whatever action it deems proper at once, but not later 
than January 19.” 

This paper is signed, “ Rump, Smoot, LEATHERWOOD, COLTON, Kina.” 

Later, Senator Smoor is reported to have received a telegram from 
President Irvine of the Utah Senate, asking: 

“ Do you recommend we pass this bill under suspension of the rules 
Monday?” 

Then a little further down it refers to the answer from Senator 
SMOOT: 

“ Senator Smoor, after consultation with other members of the Utah 
delegation, replied : 

“<All we want is repeal of the six-State compact. The Auerbach bill 
is all right for our purpose. Pass bill Monday.’ ” 

As I say, that must be the result of a misunderstanding. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Is it not true that right now Utah is standing on 
the seven-State compact? ‘Their ratification of the seven-State com- 
pact stands? 

Mr. Swine. Yes. But what I want to say is that there was never 
any amendment for the protection of the State of Utah water rights 
presented to me or any other members of the California representation 
that I have known of or heard of at all. Nor was any such amend- 
Ment rejected by the irrigation commission. I never knew of the 
point which they have in mind until Mr. COLTON brought it out yester- 
day. While I think the point which Mr. COLTON made is covered in 
the bill, I am perfectly ready and willing to have an appropriate 
amendment along that line presented and adopted in the bill. Mr. 
CoLTon says he thinks that will satisfy the majority of the people in 
his State. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. What was that proposed amendment? 

Mr. Swing. The proposed amendment was to the effect that “Any 
leases, licenses, permits, etc., issued by the Federal Water Power Com- 
mission, shall be governed by the terms of this Colorado River com- 
pact.” The anrendment would be to make the provisions of this bill 
contro] the Federal Power Commission in any license or permit issued 
by that commission on the Colorado River; and prevent them from 
issuing anything which would initiate an adverse water right at 
variance with the terms of the Colorado River compact, 
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Mr. Cotton. May I interrupt? I think the gentleman has covered 
it. My point is that there would need to be a specific amendment 
to the power act to compel that commission to act under the terms 
of the’Colorado River compact, in granting applications on that river. 
I do not think this bill, by implication, would make that amendment. 

Mr. SwInG. I agree that such an amendment, specifically amending 
the avater power act for the purpose of covering that situation here, 
would be all right. ‘ 

The CHAIRMAN. Does not this bill take this property entirely out 
of the control of the power commission? 

Mr. Swing. It takes this one project on the Colorado River out 
from the power commission, but not from under the water power act. 
All of the rules of the water power act have been adopted and made 
applicable to this project. I want to hurry on, because the next 
question is‘an important one. 

How is Arizona injured in any way by this project? 

The site to be occupied is one that Arizona has repeatedly declared 
that she does not want, and which is not a part of her plan for future 
development. Bridge Canyon site, a little farther up, which she thinks 
is vital for her future development, is what she wants. As a result 
of that evidence coming out before the Senate committee, at the sug- 
gestion of one of the Senators it was agreed, and has been made the 
plan of the Reclamation Service, that this dam shall be only 550 
feet high. The 605-foot dam originally planned would have flooded 
the Bridge Canyon site. This brings the water well this side of that 
site and leaves that site for Arizona’s future development. 

Under this bill she is not punished, because her citizens are at 
liberty to contract with the Secretary of the Interior on identically 
the same terms, at identically the same rates for both water and 
power, as are the citizens of Nevada and the citizens of California. 
It is true, this project does not reclaim new land in Arizona. Neither 
does it reelaim new land in California or Nevada. All of that is 


‘left for some future determination by Congress when it thinks the time 


4s appropriate. 

Arizona’s position with reference to the project is not the same 
as the upper-basin States. The upper-basin States have said ‘ We 
desire the reservation of enough water to guarantee future reclama- 
tion within our States.” As I have already pointed out, California 
stands ready, and has all along stood ready, to accord to Arizona 
whatever amount of water is reasonably determined to be needed, 
not only for her present but also for her future development; and 
power the same way. 


I may say in passing that the State commissioners out there have 
reached a tentative agreement for virtually a 50-50 division of the 
waters of the Colorado River system between the two States. Ari- 
zona is to have all of the water that flows into the Colorado River 
from her tributaries, estimated at between three and five million acre- 
feet per year. In addition to that, she is to have one-third of the 
water which is contributed to the river by Utah, Colorado, and Wyo- 
ming. It amounts to about a 50-50 division of the water in the system, 
where California and Arizona are interested. 

The trouble is not the question of water, which can readily be set- 
tled; not the question of power, because they can have it under the 
bill. The question is as to whether or not Arizona shall be given the 
right to tax and collect royalty or revenue from a Government project. 

Arizona complains that she gets no special benefit under this bill. 
Neituer did California get any special benefit when the Salt River 
project was authorized for Arizona. We can not, as national legisla- 
tors, take that attitude: Because a bill does not do something for my 
State I will not favor it. 

Neither when the San Carlos project was up at the last session of 
Congress did California get any benefit, but we did not object. 

I have letters from the Reclamation Service of the Western States 
as to the amount Arizona has contributed to the reclamation fund; 
the amount that Congress has expended in that State out of the recla- 
mation fund. Arizona stands at the head of all the Western States, 
having paid in $2,181,539.75, and benefited to the extent of $18,543,- 
038.89—having gotten back from the Government over what it put into 
the reclamation fund 849 per cent. 

After that it does not lie in Arizona’s mouth to complain that she 
is entitled to special benefits if the Government should be about to 
do something for California, for California is at the bottom of the 
list, having gotten back only 59 per cent of what she put in. Since 
these figures were compiled the $5,000,000 San Carlos project was also 
handed hy Santa Claus to the State of Arizona. 

Mr. MICHENER. You refer to Congress as Santa Claus? 

Mr. Swine. I think Arizona ought to consider that the Government 
has been very generous to her. 

The CHAIRMAN. And California supported that, as I remember. 

Mr. Swina. Yes, sir; we have not assumed the attitude of retaliation. 

Mr. GARRETT. Is that due to the fact that there has been so much 
more of the publicly owned lands irrigated in Arizona than in California? 

Mr. Swing. Yes, sir. More projects have been created in Arizona 
than any other State. 

Mr. GARRETT. Is that due to the fact that it is public land? 
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Mr. Swine. Why, Nevada has proportionately as much, if not more 
public land. i 

Mr. GARRETT. But it is the public lands that have been really 
irrigated? ` 

Mr. Swine. I think so. Now, just one step further. Arizona is 
making a great point here that one end of the Boulder Dam is to be 
in Arizona. When the Yuma project was undertaken and planned, 
one end of the dam was put in California. Well, what about the 
rights of the State of California? Does that depend upon whose ox is 
being gored? It is all right to build a dam and rest one end of it on 
California’s soil when they want to develop the great wonderful Yuma 
Valley in Arizona, but it is all wrong to build a project partly for 
California and rest one end of the dam upon Arizona soil. 

Also, 16 or 17 miles of the Yuma main canal is on California soil. 
Also the power plant in connection with that project -is built at 
Siphon Drop, on California soil, and nine-tenths of it all is for the 
benefit of the State of Arizona. That is all right. There is no ques- 
tion about that. They are willing to take, but they are not willing, 
in the spirit of friendly reciprocity, to give. When our needs are 
great, and 60,000 American citizens in Imperial Valley are in danger 
of losing everything they have, they stand and quarrel and say, “ This 
bill shall not pass until we are paid money.” 

When did it become the national policy to have the Congress give 
its approval to have the citizens of one State pay the taxes of the 
citizens of another? And yet the amount they are to-day demanding 
as royalty off of this project amounts to pretty near $5,000,000 a 
year, which is as much as that State is now expending in current 
expenditures for its State activities. With three additional dam sites 
in Arizona totalling 4,000,000 horsepower, if this precedent is estab- 
lished, of taxing $5 per horsepower per year, will give them $20,000,000 
collected from some other State, so that their citizens not only will 
not have to pay any taxes, but the State can even declare dividends 
in favor of people who will come there and live. 

The principal concern of the Government if it goes into this project 
will be to get its money back. The Federal Government can not be 
expected to collect reyenue from the project and then turn it over to 
the State of Arizona while the project is still indebted to the Govern- 
ment, and yet that is exactly what Arizona is demanding. 

Now, Mr. Haypgen said that his principal objection was Mexico and 
the possibility of cotton being developed in Mexico with water from 
this dam. I will tell you what their objection is. I have hinted at it. 
I read from the Tucson (Ariz.) Citizen of January 7, 1927: 

“Reid and McCluskey (they were Arizona’s representatives to nego- 
tiate a treaty with California) last night divulged that they believed 
some advantage had been gained by Arizona in the jockeying around 
that has been going on for the past several months. 

“They were unanimous in their opposition to the Swing-Johnson 
Boulder Canyon dam bill, asserting that until this bill was defeated 
Arizona had little chance to consummate a favorable agreement with 
California,” : 

Then follows a list of things that they ought to do at once, such as: 

“Send a resolution to Congress condemning the Swing-Jobnson bill 
and asking that it be not passed.” 

But especially notice this: 

“ Enunciate the right of Arizona to tax hydroelectric power.” 

Mr. HAYDEN frankly, in his minority report, states the same thing: 

“Arizona asks the right to collect each year from any hydroelectric 
power produced by the Federal Government on the Colorado River 2 
sum equal to the taxes which would be paid if the same site were owned 
and developed by private enterprise.” 

This proposal can not be compared to payments made by the Govern- 
ment to States on incomes derived from coal, oil, gas, and timber. 
These are exhaustible resources, present property within the State, 
which are depleted and consumed by use. Not so hydroelectric power. 

In the newspaper statement there is no suggestion that Arizona is 
afraid of Mexico. What is the situation with reference to Mexico? 
Unless the lower river basin is to be abandoned, and that includes 
the Yuma Valley as well, a flood-control dam must be built. AN 
engineers agree that, to adequately control floods alone, with everything 
else left out of consideration, they must have a reservoir of a capacity 
of not less than 8,000,000 acre-feet, because floods of 11,000,000 acre- 
feet have passed that point in a period of 60 days: If you use such 
a reservoir as a pure flood-contro] dam, how will you have to operate 
it? You will fill it up when there is lots of water in the river, and 
you will let it out when there is little in the stream. Where does it 
go? It has to flow to Mexico. And you by the operation of your 
flood dam have double the low flow of the stream. One million acres 
will only require 5,000,000 acre-feet of water to irrigate. You will 
furnish them with 8,000,000. If you are going to solve the flood- 
control problem alone, you are going to give Mexico that much water. 
Therefore, the thing Arizona fears can not be effected by a compact 
with California. It can not be effected by a pure flood-control dam 
as compared with a high dam, because a low dam would give them more 
water than they need to reclaim their 1,000.000 acres of land. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you not have to operate a big dam on the same 
principle as a low dam? 
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Mr. Swinc. I am going to come to that. The catch is not in the 
dam, high or low. It is the all-American canal that must be counted 
upon to control the situation. That, with the dam, makes it absolutely 
certain that the Government can control the flow of that stream. 
Why do they not put more land in Mexico in cultivation to-day? Be- 
cause the river fluctuates. With the dam and canal we can also 
cause the river to fluctuate. Under the present system with the canal 
running through Mexico, under conditions prescribed by the Mexican 
Government, which they are enforcing, they are entitled to reclaim 
as much land in Mexico as is cultivated in Imperial Valley. This is 
their own private arrangement, not under any treaty with the United 
States, but by contract or franchise issued by the Mexican Government 
to a Mexican private corporation—they are entitied to reclaim as 
many acres as we do as long as our water comes through Mexico. They 
can go on right now and put in 200,000 more acres in Mexico if we 
do not build the all-American canal. But, when you have built that 
canal on our own soil, then the fluctuation that is in the river to-day 
ean be artificially restored by use of the dam and the all-American 
canal, passing surplus water into the Salton Sea instead of the Gulf 
of California. While you could not turn all the surplus into Salton 
Sea you could do that at intervals and over sufficient lengths of time 
to prevent the increase of any additional area, whether for cotton 
or anything else in Mexico. The cutting off of water for 10 or 15 
day periods during June, July, and August would totally destroy any 
crop from which that water had been withdrawn. This would give our 
Government for all practical purposes complete manual control of the 
river. 

Mr. HAYDEN says a treaty is what is needed, and so it is. 
American canal is one thing that can bring it about. 
in which you can say to Mexico: 

“ We have control of this river. We want to do the right thing by 
you. If you refuse to negotiate with us, we will be compelled to exer- 
cise such means as we have to bring to your attention the need and 
necessity of a treaty.” 


Mr. HAYDEN thought there ought to be a notice to Mexico inserted 
in the bill. There is just such a notice in the bill. You can not simply 
write in a bill, “We shall never give Mexico any water.” That is 
foreign affairs, subject for a treaty. It is not the prerogative of Con- 
gress. It belongs to the executive department. We have done as much 
as can be done in this bill in a legislative way in declaring in the first 
sentence that the object and purpose of the project is “for the pro- 
viding for storage and delivery of the waters thereof for reclamation 
of public lands and other beneficial uses within the United States.” 
In what plainer language can we serve notice on Mexico than to say: 
“The water we are storing here is for beneficial use within the United 
States ”? 

Of course, a treaty would override that, and we would bow in acqui- 
escence to its terms—but until a treaty is negotiated we had said that 
water stored in Boulder dam is dedicated to use within our own 
country. 

As to the Mexican situation I want to read from a statement of 
Senator Winsor, at that time president of the senate of Arizona and 
now president of the senate. I thank Mr, HAYDEN for putting this in 
the hearings: 


“ Neither has Arizona anything to fear in the matter of a division of 
the water available for use by the States of the lower basin. The sug- 
gestion has been offered that California might “ hog it,” but the sug- 
gestion must have been uttered thoughtlessly, or entirely without 
knowledge of the facts. If California were disposed to “hog” the 
waters of the lower basin, and physical conditions were such that it 
might avail itself of their benefits, Arizona, by this compact, loses no 
legal right or power she now possesses to prevent aggressions at that 
State’s hands. But the fear expressed is entirely swallowed up in the 
certainty that there will be no shortage. California will not “ hog” 
the water, for she has no place to put it. Her present needs and ulti- 
mate possibilities of reclamation from the Colorado are well established 
and present no menace to Arizona’s hopes or aspirations.” (Hearings, 
p. 269.) " ; 


My good friend Mr. Heard, who is here as Governor Hunt’s repre- 
sentative, at that time was opposing the governor, but he has been 
won over to the governor’s view since. At that time he stated what 
I think is sound. This is an editorial published in his paper, the 
Arizona Republican, and it sounds statesmanlike to me: 

“Since assuming the position of spokesman for the opponents of 
the compact, Governor Hunt professes to fear the rapacity of Cali- 
fornia ; he professes to fear development to the advantage of American 
interests in Mexico and the founding of an Asiatic colony; professes 
to fear disaster to Arizona from the construction of a dam at Boulder 
Canyon, in the event of ratification of the compact. These fears are 
without merit in so far as they bear any relationship to the com- 
pact. The broadcasting of them has all the signs and sounds of 
propaganda.” 


Mr. HAyDEN. Would you be kind enough to give the dates of the 
letter and editorial? 
Mr. Swina. October 24, 1924, 


The all- 
It is the one way 


1927 

On the question of Arizona’s rights in and to the water of the 
river, let me say that the Government is not undertaking to create 
or to assert or to deal in or to dispose of water rights. It proposes 
to go in and construct a dam and store water for reasons which 
have been set out, and then it turns the water loose. The Sccretary'a 
power, as given by this act, is not to sell water. The act says “ The 
Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized, under such general 
regulations as he may prescribe, to contract for the storage of 
water.” Whose water? It does not say. It might be a community 
like Imperial Valley that has already acquired a water right, and 
wants its water stored, or it may be some one who hereafter will 
acquire a water right, but that right will not be acquired under this 
bill; not from the United States Government. He will acquire his 
water right, if he acquires one, from the State and under the laws 
of the State, in which he puts the water to a beneficial use. There is 
nothing in this bill which puts the Government in conflict with the 
water laws of Arizona or Utah or any other State. As a matter of 
fact, the reclamation law is adopted by section 13 of this bill, and 
section 8 of the reclamation act says that what the Government does 
must not be in conflict with the water laws of the States, so there 
can be no violence done State laws on this score. 

If the water is used in Arizona, the water right must be acquired 
under the laws of Arizona; if in Nevada, under the laws of Nevada; 
if in California, under the laws of California. 

On the question of whether Arizona owns the river bed, I hold that 
is immaterial. However, there is excellent authority that the United 
States Government owns it. 

Mr. HAYDEN bas made this so much plainer than I can that I want 
to quote him: 

“ But referring to the much-discussed Boulder Canyon and Black 
Canyon Dam, the fact that these power sites are within this State has 
led a number of people to assume that they belonged to the State and 
that the State alone could determine how they shall be utilized. Upon 
being informed for the first time that such is not the case, that the 
title to all the power sites on the Colorado River is in the United States, 
it is but natural that some citizens of this State should cry out that 
Arizona has been robbed by the Federal Government of the greatest of 
her natural resources. That the title of the United States to those 
power sites is perfectly good can be determined by an examination of 
the facts of history.” (Iearings, 68th Cong.) 

He starts in with the Indians and traces title through the Crown of 
Spain, the Republic of Mexico, to the United States; the formation of 
a territory 

Mr. BANKHEAD. When and where was that statement made? 

Mr. Swine. It was made before the Kiwanis Club of Phoenix, Tues- 
day, June 19, 1923, but the law has not been changed since that time. 
The statement was inserted by Mr. HAYDEN in the hearings on my Dill. 

He goes on down and then says: 

“No one who is familiar with the law and decisions will deny that 
the power sites belong to the United States Government.” 

I have here and can file with the committee a long brief written by 
two lawyers in Arizona, one a Republican and one a Democrat, I under- 
stand, John Mason Ross and James S. Casey, not for the use of any- 
body in California, but written during the late political campaign in the 
State of Arizona, in which it is pointed out that the United States 
Government, while Arizona was a Territory, owned all the land, in- 
cluding the bed of the river, and when it admitted Arizona as a State 
it withdrew and specifically reserved that land for its own use. Ac- 
cording to this brief, under the provisions of the enabling act and 
subsequently under the constitution of the State of Arizona, these 
power sites belong to the United States Government. And, Mr. HAYDEN 
says in his very excellent article: 

“The fact that a number of Americans moved from other parts of 
the United States to Arizona and that they were living there at the 
time the Territory of Arizona became a State could not automatically 
invest them with title to all the land within the State. The only way 
that the title to the public lands could be transferred from the people 
of the United States to the people of Arizona was by an act of Con- 
gress. No such grant was made, but, upon the contrary, Congress 
provided as a condition of admission into the Union that. the people of 
this State must declare by an irrevocable ordinance included “in the 
State constitution that they forever disclaim all title and interest in 
the public lands. No protest was made against retention of title by the 
United States to all the power sites on the public domain along the 
Colorado River. We made open acknowledgment of Federal ownership 
and did so willingly.” (Hearings, 68th Cong.) 

Now, are we violating any right of Arizona if the United States Gov- 
ernment should as a relief measure exercise its prerogative and build a 
dam that is vitally necessary for the protection of some of its citizens 
on a site which it owns? 


Suppose it did not own it and it is a navigable stream, as evidently. 


is conceded by both parties, majority and minority, in legal technology 
at least—Mr. Carpenter has given in the hearings at pages 141, 142, 
143, and 144 as clear, as brief, and as succinct a statement as to the 
rights of the United States Government to build a dam, not primarily 
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for navigation. Even if it is secondarily for navigation, it has the 
power to do so. As was said by— 

“Mr, CARPENTER. I take it that improvement of navigation is a pur- 
pose, although, perhaps, not the primary purpose. It is much similar to 
Federal aid to public roads. The primary purpose of those roads is to 
handle ordinary traffic, principally local trafic, the construction of post 
roads a secondary consideration. The subject of post roads is linked 
up with this, 

“So here. If it be true that the Colorado River is navigable, as you 
contend it to be or to have been, then the right of Congress to regulate 
commerce and to improve navigation can not be questioned, and the 
matter of whether such regulation is the primary or the secondary 
purpose is probably a matter for the Congress to determine and may be 
held to be of no consequence.” 

Mr. GARRETT. The compact itself, though, recites that it was not 
navigable. 

Mr. Swine. No, sir; you are mfstaken, I believe. I will read you 
that section, because Mr. Hayden tried to make that point with Mr. 
Carpenter : 

“Mr. HAYDEN. Article 4 (a) of the Colorado River compact reads 
as follows: 

“* Inasmuch as the Colorado River has ceased to be navigable for 
commerce and the reservation of its waters for navigation would 
seriously limit the development of its basin, the use of its waters for 
purposes of navigation shall be subservient to the uses of such waters 
for domestic, agricultural, and power purposes.’ 

“ Mr. CARPENTER. The compact does not declare that the river shall 
be abandoned for navigation. It merely declares that navigation shall 
be made subservient, not destroyed. Navigation may still be carried 
on to a greater or less degree as future conditions may warrant. Noth- 
ing is said about abandoning or destroying navigation.” 

The United States therefore has full power to do this beneficial act, 
very much needed for these lower States, because the Colorado River 
is at least technically a navigable stream. 

Mr. GARRETT. The compact says this, article 4: 

“ Inasmuch as the Colorado River has ceased to be navigable for 
commerce and the reservation of its waters for navigation would se- 
riously limit the development of its basin, the use of its waters for 
purposes of navigation shall be subservient.” 

That is a recital of facts. Navigation is always a question of fact. 

Mr. Swine, Yes; and there does not have to be a boat sitting on 
the water to make it navigable. If it is capable of being navigated, 
that is a question of fact. You do not actually have to have boats 
there. You understand that, of course? 

Mr. GARRETT. Of course, I understand that. 

Mr. Swine. Boats have been there, and there will be boats there 
again after this structure is built. 

With reference to the flood situation, I have here a letter and a 
telegram handed to me by Colonel Fly, of Yuma, Ariz., who is very 
sick and can not be here to-day. One is from the board of governors 
of the Yuma project, earnestly asking that this bill be passed for 
their protection. I will insert it without reading it. 

“ Whereas the Yuma project is in the territory most vitally interested 
in the pending legislation affecting Colorado River control; and 

“ Whereas the general plans for the control of that stream, as pro- 
posed by the Swing-Johnson bill now before Congress, are for flood and 
silt control so necessary to us; and 

“Whereas, by reason of our location and circumstances and our 
danger from floods, and by reason of the vital interests of all our inter- 
ests and property, we know the conditions confronting us: Therefore 
be it 

“ Resolved by the board of governors of the Yuma County Water Users’ 
Association, That we heartily approve the plan of control in manner 
provided by the Swing-Johnson bill. This approval has no political 
slant, does not object to any reasonable changes which do not affect 
the spirit of the bill, and is solely actuated by our intense desire to 
assure our national legislators that we consider the matter of the 
speedy adoption of this bill to be of supreme importance to the entire 
Yuma project and all the people living here. 

“ Resolved further, That copies of this resolution be sent to our Sen- 
ators, Congressmen, the Bureau of Reclamation, and to the Governor 
of Arizona and to the local State senator and representative; and that 
our State officials be requested that every effort be made by Arizona 
officials and representatives to regard as of the highest importance 
the making of such concessions and of such conciliatory actions as will 
in every way encourage the enactment into law of said bill at the 
present session of Congress.” 

The foregoing resolution was adopted at a meeting of the board of 
governors of the Yuma County Water Users’ Association the 4th day 
of December, 1926; and is shown on the minutes of said meeting as 
above set forth. 

O. W. INGHAM, Secretary. 


The other is a telegram from the Mohave Chamber of Commerce say- 
ing that they ask the Swing-Johnson bill be passed. It is as follows: 
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Col. B. F. Fry, 
Oontinental Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. FLY: There seems to be a united effort on the part of a 
few to defeat the Swing-Johnson bill, which is now in the hands of 
the Rules Committee for a hearing Thursday. We stand bitterly op- 
posed to this effort and do assure you that such action on their part 
does not coincide with the opinions and earnest wishes of our people 
of Mohave County as well as thousands of good citizens of this State, 
who feel that political and sectional issues have clouded the situation 
to the detriment of Arizona and the Southwest. Knowing the Colorado 
River situation as we do here, it causes us to beg for immediate pro- 
tection by flood control of its waters for thousands of lives and millions 
of dollars of valuable property, as future delay truly means increased 
danger. We earnestly indorse your continued support of the Swing- 
Johnson bill, Without further obligation to us we respectfully request 
you to represent us as being in favor of this bill, in order that the 
much needed protection might become a reality in the near future. 

Very truly yours, 


KINGMAN, ARIZ., January 19, 1921. 


Monavs COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
WwW. J. BLACK, President. 


Mr. RaMSeEyeR. What State? 

Mr. Swine. Arizona, both of them. 

Mr. Chairman, my time has expired, and I will not myself make 
any effort to plead for my people. I would probably be considered 
to be biased. I have lived there 18 years in the Imperial Valley. I 
know the valley and I know the fear that constantly hangs over these 
people, of destruction by flood. I will content myself by simply 
reading a cold, analytical statement of a man of Arizona, who could 
not be. held to be biased in favor of our people. Prof. George Smith, 
of the University of Arizona, in University Bulletin No. 98, published 
February 25, 1922, says: 

“The flood protection is the main incentive which is spurring many 
agencies to action. The people of the Imperial Valley, for 16 years, 
have been fighting a defensive battle against the Colorado, sometimes 
gaining, sometimes losing, but in the main losing. They can not hold 
out for many more years. At least once every year, in June, and some- 
times at other seasons, the river threatens to change its course from the 
Gulf of California to the Imperial Valley, as it did in 1905. The only 
protection at present is the system of levees, called respectively the 
first, second, and third lines of defense. Frequently the floods break 
through the first and second lines and reach the third line. Each year 
the river, through silt deposition, builds up that part of the alluvial fan 
in front of the levees, in some years as much as 4 feet, and each year 
the levees must be raised an equal amount. Over one-quarter of a 
million dollars is expended each year by the farmers of the Imperial 
Valley in this work. The limit will be reached soon.” 

Now, may I quote again from Mr. HAYDEN, who himself is very fa- 
miliar with this situation. He refers to the fact that the Gulf of 
California once extended into the interior, covering what is now Im- 
perial Valley. He says: 

' “Undoubtedly the Colorado River has broken into and filled the 
Imperial Valley a number of times during past geological ages. In 
1905 and 1906 the river broke into the valley and threatened its 
destruction. When the river reached the Salton Sink, it began to cut 
a channel nearly a half mile wide back through the soft soil, which can 
be seen to-day as a great scar which extends through the length of the 
Imperial Valley. With a fall of over 200 feet in less than 100 miles, 
the Colorado washed out this deep channel at the rate of half a mile a 
day, and if the break had not been stopped the cutting would have con- 
tinued until the Yuma reclamation project in Arizona was reached. 
Every engineer who has studied the situation says that if another break 
should occur, which could not be closed, that the Colorado would begin 
where it left off in 1906 and cut its way back to the syphon at Yuma 
and to the Laguna Dam, and that both of those structures would be 
destroyed. 

. “ The first effect of such a disaster would be to dry up and turn back 
to the desert again both the Impertal Valley and the lands now under 
cultivation at Yuma, because the river would be running in the bottom 
of a deep gorge and there would be no way to raise the water to the 
level of the existing canal systems. The engineers also agree that 
sooner or later that calamity is bound to occur, because the Colorado 
is continually raising its delta by the deposit of over 100,000 acre-feet 
of silt each year. The river can not continue to run on top of a ridge. 
It must break over some time, 

“The only way that such a disaster can be prevented is to build a 
great dam in the canyon of the Colorado which will be high enough to 
create a reservoir of a size sufficient to store the entire flow of the 
main river for over a year. Such reservoir sites have been found, and the 
question now is to determine which site is the best and how the dam 
shall be constructed. It is upon this question that opinions differ, but 
a solution must be found and the work commenced without delay. If 
nothing is done, California will be the first to suffer, but Arizona can 
not escape sharing the tremendous loss of life and property which is 
sure to come if we do not exert every effort to control the floods of the 
Colorado River.” 
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Gentlemen, I bring this to your doorstep. I place it before you as 
a matter of extreme urgency. When we in the lower basin have to 
face that river year after year we can only wonder whether the break 
will come that year or the next. It will take seven years to build 
this dam, but in three years it will begin to exert a controlling in- 
fluence. It can be built without the loss of a single dollar to. the 
United States Government. It is not true that if the cost should 
exceed the estimate that the Government would lose. It is not lim- 
ited to collecting $125,000,000. ‘These contracts are not limited as to 
time. They provide for so much per horsepower; so much per second- 
foot of water. The Government must be repaid in full. The plan 
of the Secretary of the Interior calls for it being repaid in 25 years. 
If the Government engineers are 100 per cent wrong, the Secretary 
would still have time in which to complete the return of the money 
to the Government and still comply with the terms of the bill, but 
if he did not, at the end of 50 years the Government owns this dam 
in perpetuity and could continue to collect revenue until it is reim- 
bursed. These contracts, however, run for 50 years, and in that time 
they will have returned, according to the rate which the Secretary 
has announced he intends to charge, at least twice as much as the dam 
would cost. 

I submit the matter to your thoughtful and earnest consideration. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that that committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled Senate bill of the following title, when the Speaker 
signed the same: 

S. 3928. An act authorizing the designation of an ex officio 
commissioner for Alaska for each of the executive departments 
of the United States, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 
3 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned, under the order pre- 
viously made, until to-morrow, Sunday, February 6, 1927, at 
11 o'clock a. m. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Monday, February 7, 1927, as 
reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees : 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
Second deficiency bill, 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To amend the Federal farm loan act (H. R. 15540). 
COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To secure ganday as a day of rest in the District of Columbia 
(H. R. 7179). 

To amend an act entitled “An act to provide for the exami- 
nation and registration of architects and to regulate the prac- 
tice of architecture in the District of Columbia,” approved 
DECEME 13, 1924 (H. R. 15343). 


COMMITTEE ON INSULAR AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To clarify and amend existing laws relating to the powers 
and duties of the auditor for the Philippine Islands, and for 
other purposes (H. R. 16587). 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
(10 a. m. ) 


To amend the interstate commerce act as amended in respect 
to tolls over certain interstate bridges (S. 3889). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

943. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimates of appropriations 
under the legislative establishment, United States Senate, for 
the fiscal year 1927, in the sum of $6,000 (H. Doc. No. 687) ; to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

944. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimates of appropriations 
under the legislative establishment, House of Representatives, 
for the fiscal year 1927, $3,776.50, and for the fiscal year 1928, 
$2,500 ; in all, $6,276.50 (H. Doc. No. 688) ; to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed, 
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” 945. A communication ` from ‘the President of the United 


States, transmitting supplamantal estimates of appropriations 
for the Department of Commerce, for miscellaneous items of the 
Bureau of Fisheries, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, to 
remain available until June 30, 1928, amounting to $85, 000 (H. 
Doc. No. 689) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
S. 4027. An act to authorize the construction of three cottages 
and an annex to the hospital at the National Home for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers at Marion, Ind. ; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1990). 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
H. R. 9009. A bill to provide for the acquisition of a site and 
the construction thereon of a fireproof offce building or build- 
ings for the House of Representatives; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1991). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. LEAVITT: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 
16173. A bill to add certain lands to the Missoula National 
Forest, Mont.; with amendment (Rept. No. 1992). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
si as follows: 

A bill (S. 4943) for the relief of George H. Cecil; Committee 
on Claims discharged, and referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

A bill (H. R. 15176) granting a pension to John Charles 
Inglee; Committee on Invalid Pensions, discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. KINCHELOE: A bill (H. R. 16970) to extend the 
time for constructing a bridge across the Ohio River approxi- 

‘mately midway between the city of Owensboro, Ky., and Rock- 
nart, Ind.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, f 

By Mr. DOMINICK: A bill (H. R. 16971) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the South Carolina and Georgia State high- 
way departments, their successors and assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Savannah River; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. . 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 16972) to provide for the 
equitable distribution of fuel during emergencies; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 16973) to author- 
ize the Secretary of the Navy to proceed with the construction 
of certain public works, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. WURZBACH: A bill (H. R. 16974) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to establish a department of economics, gov- 

‘ernment, and history at the United States Military Academy 
at West Point, N. Y., and to amend chapter 174 of the act of 
Congress of April 19, 1910, entitled ‘An act making appropria- 
tions for the support of the Military Academy for the fiscal 

-year ending June 30, 1911, and for other purposes,” approved 
June 8, 1926; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 16975) to provide for con- 
tinued hospitalization at Saranac Lake, N. Y., of certain bene- 
ficiaries of the Veterans’ Bureau; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. PRATT: A bill (H. R. 16976) to provide for contin- 
ued hospitalization at Liberty, N. Y., of certain beneficiaries of 
the Veterans’ Bureau; to the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 


“MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

Memorial of the Legislature of the State of Arkansas, relat- 
ing to the lease and private operation of the Muscle Shoals 
project for preservation of national defense, the production of 
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fertilizer, and the use of electric power; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 

Memorial of the Legislature of the State of New Jerscy, 
favoring a bill to amend the postal laws providing for admis- 
sion of disinfectants, fungicides, and insecticides to the mails 
when packed in container specified by the Postmaster General; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of South Carolina, providing for the retirement of disabled 
World War emergency officers; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADKINS: A bill (H. R. 16977) granting an increase 
of pension to Kate E. Ray; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 16978) granting an increase of 
pension to Orinda Carson; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. BAILEY: A bill (H. R. 16979) granting an increase 
of pension to Mae E. Garrison; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 16980) granting an increase of 
pension to Evaline Andrew; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 16981) for the relief of 
Homer C. Parker; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ESTERLY: A bill (H. R. 16982) granting an increase 
of pension to Aravina M. Koons; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. , 

By Mr. McDUFFIE: A bill (H. R. 16983) for the survey of 
the Tombigbee River between Locks 1 and 2 for flood control; 
to the Committee on Flood Control. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16984) for the survey of the Tombigbee 
River and its tributaries for flood control; to the Committee on 
Flood Control. 

By Mr. SEGER: A bill (H. R. 16985) granting an increase of 
pension to Dora Emmens; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 16986) for the relief of Bertha 
O'Donnell; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 16987) granting 
an extension of patents to Simon Hymes; to the Committee on 
Patents. 

By Mr. WAINWRIGHE: A bill (H. R. 16988) authorizing 
William M. Chadbourne to accept a decoration from the King 
of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON: A bill (H. R. 16989) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Rebecca A. Thomas; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. oo 

Also, a bill (H. R. 16990) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Neff; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WURZBACH: A bill (H. R. 16991) granting a pen- 
sion to Edward W. Reichelt; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

- 6113. By Mr. ANTHONY: Petition of citizens of Topeka, 
Kans., requesting Civil War pension legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

6114. By Mr. BACHMANN: Petition of Thomas J. Cooper and 
other good citizens of Marshall County, W. Va., urging imme- 
diate action on the Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

6115. By Mr. BLOOM: Petition of International Longshore- 
men’s Association, requesting legislation granting compensation 
to longshoremen at this session of Congress; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

6116. Also, petition of women’s committee of the George 
Washington-Sulgrave Institution, protesting against any reduc- 
tion of appropriations and forces of our Army and Navy as 
nullifying the 1920 national defense act and the 5-5-3 naval 
ratio; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

6117. By Mr. BRIGHAM: Petition of voters of Cambridge, 
Vt., requesting passage of legislation favorable to relief of 
veterans and widows of the Civil War; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 
~ 6118. By Mr. CAMPBELL: Petition of citizens of Carnegie, 
Pa., urging immediate passage of legislation providing increase 
of pensions for Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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6119. By Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD: Petition of 60 citizens 
of Dayton, Ohio, protesting against the passage of bills for com- 
pulsory Sunday observance and other bills of religious nature ; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

6120. Also, petition of the House of Representatives of the 
State of Oklahoma, urging passage of the Fitzgerald bill (H. R. 
4548) for retirement of disabled emergency Army officers of the 
World War; to the Committee on Rules. 

6121. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Philip Stockton, presi- 
dent Old Colony Trust Co., Boston, Mass., vigorously opposing 
enactment of the McNary-Haugen farm bill; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

6122. By Mr. GILBERT: Petition of citizens of Adair Coun- 
ty, Ky., to increase pensions to Civil War veterans and widows 
of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6128. By Mr. HADLEY: Petition of a number of voters of 
Marysville, Wash., urging further relief for Civil War veterans 
and widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6124. By Mr. HAUGEN: Petition of 18 voters of Nashua, 
Iowa, urging that immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote 
a Civil War pension bill for relief to needy and suffering vet- 
erans and widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6125. By Mr. HAYDEN: Petition signed by 40 citizens of 
Light, Ariz., urging that immediate steps be taken to bring to 
a vote a Civil War pension bill carrying rates proposed by the 
National Tribune; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6126. Also, petition signed by 141 citizens of Douglas, Ariz., 
urging that immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote a Civil 
War pensions bill carrying rates proposed by the National 
Tribune; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6127. Also, petitions signed by 147 citizens of Phoenix, Ariz., 
urging that immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote a Civil 
War pension bill carrying rates proposed by the National 
Tribune; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6128. By Mr. HILL of Washington: Petition of Mrs. R. A. 
Brewer and 58 others, of Spokane, Wash., urging immediate 
passage of legislation to increase pensions of Civil War veterans 
and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6129. Also, petition of J. W. Wright and 22 others, of 
Spokane, Wash., urging immediate passage of legislation to in- 
crease pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6130. Also, petition of L. B. Apley and 103 others, of Spokane, 
Wash., urging immediate passage of legislation to increase the 
pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. - 

6131. Also, petition of Martha J. Ricks and four others, of 
Verndale, Wash., urging immediate passage of legislation to in- 
crease pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans ; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6132. Also, petition of H. R. Bergman and 88 others, of Elk, 
Wash., urging immediate passage of legislation increasing pen- 
sions of Civil War Veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6133. Also, petition of Elizabeth Cochrane and 60 others, of 
Hillyard, Wash., urging passage of legislation to increase pen- 
sions of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6134. Ry Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL: Petition of R. G. Harms 
et al., recommending the passage of the Elliott pension bill for 
the increase of Civil War soldiers’ pensions; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

61835. Also, petition of John Watson et al, recommending 
the passage of the Elliott pension bill for the increase of Civil 
War soldiers’ pensions; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6136. Also, petition of H. Paul Jones, mayor, et al., recom- 
mending the passage of the Elliott pension bill for the increase 
of Civil War soldiers’ pensions; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

6137. Also, petition of L. N. Osborne et al., recommending 
the passage of the Elliott pension bill for the increase of 
Civil War soldiers’ pensions; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

6138. Also, petition of J. W. Shores et al., recommending the 
passage of the Elliott pension bill for the increase of Civil 
War soldiers’ pensions; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6139. By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Petition of citizens 
of Clarke County, Wash., against Sunday legislation; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

6140. By Mr. KNUTSON: Petition signed by Sarah Garrard 
and others, of Pinewood, Minn., urging Civil War legislation; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6141. By Mr. LETTS: Petition of W. J. Navin and 59 other 
citizens of Nichols, Iowa, urging the passage of the Civil 
Wur pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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6142. By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of the Barton, Duer & 
Koch Paper Co., Baltimore, Md.; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

6143. By Mr. MORROW: Petition of certain citizens of 
Albuquerque, N. Mex., indorsing Civil War veterans and widows’ 
legislation; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6144. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the 
American Legion, Department of New York, favoring the pas- 
age of Senate bill 3027 and House bill 4548 to correct the 
injustice to disabled emergency Army officers; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

6145. Also, petition of the National Home Study Council, 
with reference to third-class postal rates; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

6146. Also, petition of the International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation, Buffalo, N. Y., favoring the passage of Senate bill 
3170, now on the Union Calendar, and that the Rules Committee 
report a rule for its consideration at this session; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

6147. By Mr. O'CONNOR of New York: Resolution submitted 
by the Government Club (Inc.), of New York City, in favor of 
the maintenance of the Army of the United States in accord with 
the provisions of the national defense act of 1920; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

6148. Also, resolution passed at the State convention of the 
American Legion, Department of New York, indorsing the 
principles of retirement for disabled emergency Army officers 
as already established for the eight other classes of disabled 
military and naval officers of the World War and which 
principles are embodied in Senate bill 3027 and House Dill 
4548 ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

6149. Also, resolution of the board of directors of the New 
York State Federation of Women’s Clubs urging the main- 
tenance of the Army of the United States in accord with the 
provisions of the national defense act of 1920; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

6150. By Mr. RAMSEYER: Petition of residents of Mahaska 
County, Iowa, urging that immediate steps be taken to bring to 
a vote a Civil War pension bill in order that relief may be 
accorded to needy and suffering veterans and the widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6151. Also, petition of residents of Keswick, Iowa, urging 
that immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote a Civil War 
pension bill, in order that relief may be accorded to needy and 
suffering veterans and the widows of veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

6152. By Mr. ROMJUE: Petition of Roxanna Dunn, of Clark 
County, Mo., requesting legislation granting increased pensions 
to Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

6153. By Mr. SINCLAIR: Petition of residents of Lignite, 
N. Dak., urging the early enactment of the Civil War pension 
bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6154. By Mr. TAYLOR of New Jersey: Petition of sundry 
citizens of Bloomfield, N. J., urging the enactment of legislation 
increasing the pension of veterans of the Civil War and widows 
of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6155. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Bayonne, N. J., 
urging the enactment of legislation increasing the pension of 
veterans of the Civil War and widows of veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

6156. By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition of United Presbyterian Sab- 
bath School, of Claysville, Pa., in support of the Sunday rest 
bill for the District of Columbia (H. R. 10811); to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

6157. By Mr. UPDIKE: Petition of Sallie Webster, Merrill 
E. Wilson, and others, all residents of Marion County. Ind., 
favoring legislation increasing pensions for Civil War veterans 
and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6158. By Mr. VINCENT of Michigan: Petition of residents of 
Vestaburg, Mich., in behalf of increased pensions for Civil War 
veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

6159. By Mr. WASON: Petition of Mrs. Maria W. Baker and 
eight other residents of Greenville, N. H., urging that immedi- 
ate steps be taken to bring to a vote a Civil War pension bill 
in order that relief may be accorded to needy and suffering 
veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

6160. By Mr. WEAVER: Petition of citizens of Cherokee 
County, N. C., for Civil War pension legislation ; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

6161. By Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois: Petition of citizens of 
Clay, Wayne, Edwards, White, Hardin, Gallatin, Saline, Hamil- 
ton, Pope, Johnson, and Massac Counties, asking Congress to 


pass the Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid 


Pensions. 

6162. By Mr. ZIHLMAN: Petition of citizens of Oldtown, 
Mū., urging immediate action and support of the Civil War 
pension bill, providing relief for needy veterans and widows of 
veterans ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6163. Also, petition of citizens of Hagerstown, Md., urging 
immediate action and support of the Civil War pension bil] to 
provide relief to needy veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Sunpay, February 6, 1927 


The House met at 11 o’clock a. m. and was called to order by 
Mr. BRITTEN, Speaker pro tempore. 

Dr. B. B. James, of the American University, offered the 
following prayer: 


Assembled here, O God, to pay tribute to those whose lives 
have been lived in the richness of the memorials of Thy en- 
during love, we pay grateful testimony to the memorials of 
labor and of service which have been left behind them by these 
men whose lives and achievements are cherished by their 
fellows. 

They have passed on in the continuity of spirit into the 
wider sphere, leaving behind the evidences of lives whose public 
and private worth contribute richly to the immortality of in- 
fluence, to which great spirits yield so much. 

The reverent tributes which are to be here paid those who 
have departed from the fellowships of time, that are the por- 
tion of all men, have this as their added claim to the lasting 
regard of their associates: That they built into the fabric of 
their times, they laid their offerings upon the altar of citizen 
service, and honored their high public trusts by diligence. 

May Thy blessing, Almighty God, be with this gathering of 
those who knew and loved these men and add Thy sanction to 
the testimonies they shall offer, in the name of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Amen. 


By unanimous consent the reading of the Journal of yester- 
day’s proceedings was deferred. 


THE LATE HON. CHARLES E. FULLER AND THE LATE HON. WILLIAM B. 
M’KINLEY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the order 
for to-day. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


On motion of Mr. MADDEN, by unanimous consent— 

“ Ordered, That Sunday, February 6, 1927, at 11 o'clock a. m., be set 
aside for memorial services in honor of the late Hon, CHARLES E. FUL- 
LER and the late Hon. WILLIAM B. McKINLEY.” 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I present the following reso- 
lutions: 
The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 411 


Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended, that 
opportunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. CHARLES 
FULLER, late a Member of this House, and Hon. WILLIAM B. MCKINLEY, 
late a Senator of the United States from the State of Illinois. 

Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of 
the deceased, and in recognition of their distinguished public careers, 
the House, at the conclusion of these exercises, shall stand adjourned. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate. 

Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
families of the deceased. 


The resolutions were unanimously adopted. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, we are here to-day to express 
our satisfaction of the life and work and achievements of 
WILLIAM B. McKINLEY, who served in this House for 16 years 
and for 6 vears in the Senate, from the State of Illinois. 

Senator McKINLEyY’s passing was a shock to everybody who 
knew him. A silent man through all his life, but a very effec- 
tive worker—a citizen of distinction, not only in his State but 
throughout the Nation and the world. The son of a Presby- 
terian minister, born in Champaign, Ill., buried from the church 
in which his father preached, and laid away in the little ceme- 
tery where his father and mother lie. 

Mr. McKINLEy learned early in his life the need for industry. 
He soon discovered that success came from work—that work 
was one of the essential needs of those who would succeed, and 
he devoted himself to the task of becoming. a success. That 
he did succeed and that he was a success nobody will deny, 
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for the State has produced few men who have achieved as much 
and have done the good that WiLLram B. McKINLEy did. 


Consistent in his devotion to education he contributed fraaly 
of what he made to every institution of learning which needed 
assistance. He made no distinction of race or creed in his 
contributions to the advancement of education in America. The 
University of Illinois, one of the greatest institutions of learning 
in America, was the beneficiary of his work and contributions. 
He gave them of his genius, of his organizing powers, of his 
money and of his time, without stint. He gave to all the strug- 
gling colleges of our State without publicity. His contributions 
to education, to religion, and to charity were made without 
advertising. He didn't let his left hand know what his right 
hand did. He was a benefactor for the good his benefactions 
did to those who received them and not for the publicity which 
he received as the result of his benefactions. He lived to do 
things for the public and for the people he liked. He was not a 
speech maker—he shunned the limelight, but he was none the 
less an effective force in shaping the Nation’s policies. During 
the 16 years of his service in the House he was probably as 
influential as any man here. His word, never profusely given, 
was always kept. If he believed in a thing he did it. If it did 
not appeal to him he shunned it. One need but have an intima- 
tion from him that he would do what was wanted and it was 
done. He did not enter into arguments as to why he did it or 
why he refused to do it. He was a public servant in the truest 
sense. He was not in public life because he wanted additional 
power—he was in the service because he wanted to serve. 

Senator McKINLEY built up several tremendous industrial 
enterprises; he accumulated a large fortune, but no one ever 
saw him take advantage of that. He considered himself but 
the trustee of the fortune he made, and as trustee of that for- 
tune he administered the trust to the best advantage of his 
country. 

WILLIAM B. McKINLEY took a great interest in the World War. 
He was a man of peace, but he was an American. He wanted 
to see America supreme. He wanted her to be just and he 
exercised all the power he had to see that what she did was 
justly done. I traveled with him over the battle fields during 
the World War. I saw the solicitude with which he entered 
upon every phase of the war's activities. I saw the hope that 
he had for future peace. I watched him develop the organiza- 
tion known as the Interparliamentary Union, of which he 
became the head and of which he was the head when he died. 
I saw him build that organization up to a point where it ex- 
pressed international power in behalf of peace—peace without 
the surrender of honor. He was a silent, modest, unassuming, 
great man. I loved him for what he was. I revere his memory. 
He has passed on from the turmoil of life and he has been 
handed over to history. He will not be forgotten. His work 
will go forward. He will be remembered for what he was and 
for what he did. What he thought and what he said and what 
he did has been indelibly impressed upon the minds of thou- 
sands. They will carry on the ideas that he expressed in life 
and WILLIAM B. McKINLEy, through those who still remain, will 
be planting the seed of patriotism and devotion to the Nation 
that he so well loved. And so, while we are here to tell the 
story of his life and his work, we will not mourn, because he 
would not mourn if he were here to pay tribute to one of his 
colleagues. He would not watt us to mourn for him. While 
he was here he did his duty—he was happy in the performance 
of that duty and he passed on across the divide with peace in 
his mind and love in his heart. And so, as we meet to-day in 
this Hall, we do so not in sorrow that WILLIAM B. McKINLEY 
has gone but in pride that it was our privilege while he lived 
to know him and associate with him in the great work he had 
to do and did so well in behalf of the Nation’s future. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will recognize the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DENISON]. 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I shall speak very briefly of 
Senator McKINLEY as I knew him. I never enjoyed the advan- 
tages of a close or an intimate personal relationship with him. 
I first met him when I came here in 1915 as a Member of the 
Sixty-fourth Congress. Senator McKINLEY had been reelected 
to the House after an absence of two years. The friendship 
which we then formed grew somewhat closer, I think, in the 
years that followed than that which generally exists between 
Members and their colleagues, and it became more firmly fixed 
as the years passed by. 

During the six years he served in the House after I became 
a Member, and the six years he served in the Senate, I had 
occasion very often to go to Senator MCKINLEY for help and 
counsel. He was never too busy to give help freely and 
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promptly when called upon by the younger Members. It was 
one of Senator McKINLEY’s characteristics to assist young men 
in whatever field of endeavor they might be engaged. He 
seemed to take a pride and pleasure in doing so, and this was 
true with reference to the younger Members of Congress as well 
as to the young men of his acquaintance in other fields of 
activity. 

Senator MCKINLEY was one of those strange characters whom 
a great many people knew a great deal about, but whom very 
few really knew. He seemed to shrink from unfolding his 
soul to those about him. Very rarely did he disclose his pur- 
poses to any save those who were bound to him by the very 
closest personal or spiritual ties. 

He was one of the few men I have known who possessed 
those rare qualities of mind and soul that make men great in 
the estimation of their fellowmen, but who prefer not to be 
publicly praised because of them. 

As I look back upon the life of Senator MCKINLEY as I knew 
him there are certain qualities of his character which stand 
out prominently in the picture of his life. One was his child- 
like modesty. Modesty very rarely clothes those who attain 
high place, especially in the realm of politics; but with Senator 
McKINLEY it was always apparent. He did many things that 
would entitle any one to unreserved praise; but to praise him, 
especially in his own presence, seemed to cause him embarrass- 
ment. He was always doing something for others; he seemed 
to get a pleasure out of helping or contributing to the pleasure 
of others without letting them know he was doing it. 

How easy itis for most of us to lend a helping hand to others, or 
bestow our favors upon others, when we can hear our name and 
our action praised by our neighbors for doing so. But how very 
few of us get a pleasure from helping others and yet concealing 
the identity of the helper. That was characteristic of Senator 
McKINLEY. He possessed many of the qualities and virtues of 
greatness hidden or dimmed by the mantle of modesty. 

But any appraisal of Senator McKINLEy’s life and work would 
be incomplete without mention of his splendid courage and his 
indomitable determination to accomplish what he undertook to 
do. I have sometimes suspected that it was to these qualities 
more than to all others that his unusual success in busineSs was 
due. When he started to do a thing that he thought was right 
and desirable, nothing could turn him from his purpose. Those 
who were interested in a national politics before and following 
the days of the Chicago convention in which Justice Taft was 
nominated for President, will remember and appreciate the 
courage and determination with which Senator MCKINLEY pur- 
sued the work he had in hand. Whether it was an election or 
the consummation of an important business transaction or the 
enactment of legislation in which he felt an interest, he always 
drove courageously ahead, and gave his whole heart and 
splendid energy toward the accomplishment of his purpose with 
a determination that could not be bent or halted by the thought 
of defeat or the fear of results. 

But under the surface of things the key to Senator McKIN- 
Lrey’s life and character was his devotion to service. In his 
public and private life he served others unselfishly. As a mem- 
ber of the House and of the Senate he served well and faith- 
fully those whom he represented. For many years before his 
death he was prominently identiffed with the Interparliamentary 
Union, an international organization composed of representa- 
tives from the parliaments of the world and devoted to the 
promotion of better understanding and peace among the nations. 
He unselfishly devoted his time and his energy and his resources 
to that great work, because he thought that by doing so he was 
serving his country and the cause of peace by promoting fuller 
cooperation and better understanding among the nations of 
the world. 

In his private life and his various business activities he was 
always willing and anxious to be of some helpful service to 
others. Whether by contributing to their welfare or to their 
pleasure, Senator McKINLgEy seemed to get his greatest pleasure 
from serving others. 

Many of us here can recall, I am sure, how, when he was a 
Member of the House, he always gave a reception or banquet 
to the Members at the beginning of each Congress in order to 
help the new Members become acquainted. That was a real 
service to all the Members. I recall once when a congressional 
party was returning from a trip to the Canal Zone. We all 
wanted to call at Kingston, Jamaica, and spend a day on that 
beautiful island which was not on the regular route for our 
steamer. Senator McKinitpy heard members of the party ex- 
. press their desire. Without letting any one on board know 
who did it, he, at his own expense, sent a wireless message 
from the center of the Caribbean Sea to the Secretary of War 
in Washington asking for an order to the captain to call at 
Jamaica. The request was granted. On orders from the Secre- 
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tary of War, the ship was turned from her course and steamed 
into Kingston Harbor. The congressional party spent a won- 
derful day motoring through the tropical mountain valleys of 
that island, and none of the party knew how it had happened. 
That was characteristic of Senator McKINLEY. He was always 
trying to contribute to the happiness of others without letting 
them know he did so. 

The Great Teacher of Nazareth, whom we all follow, taught 
His disciples to serve one another and that they would be the 
greatest who served the most. I have sometimes thought that 
Senator McKINLgEy believed literally in that doctrine and tried 
to conform his life to that precept. 

Senator McKINLEY was one of the most charitable men of 
his time. By his own efforts he accumulated a large fortune, 
He gave it freely to the service of others. He was not a 
philanthropist as that term is popularly understood, because his 
charities were usually unannounced and unsung. The philan- 
thropist of to-day gives his fortune to some great cause but 
usually does it in such a manner as to leave a monument to 
perpetuate his own name and his deeds. Andrew Carnegie was 
a philanthropist. He gave away millions that the public might 
have free libraries, but every library is a monument in marble 
to perpetuate the name of Andrew Carnegie. Mr. Rockefeller 
has given many millions to the cause of science and education, 
but the Rockefeller foundations and the university buildings 
will forever perpetuate the name of Rockefeller. 

Senator McKINLey gave away millions, but his gifts provided 
no monuments to his memory. He did not want them known 
and I doubt if it would be in accord with his wishes that they 
be mentioned on this occasion. But how can we fitly speak of 
the life and character of Senator McKINLEy without making 
some mention of his charity which was, I believe, one of the 
controlling motives of his life and was the virtue from which 
he derived his greatest pleasure. 

I have known very few men, either in public or private life, 
with a more kindly disposition than Senator McKiniry. At 
his funeral one of his most intimate friends said of him that he 
was childlike in his kindness and simplicity. 

A sense of humor is always a happy virtue for anyone in 
public life. Senator McKINLEy was blessed with a sense of humor 
that made it always a pleasure to be with him. In the course 
of his public life he passed through many stormy and turbulent 
times, but he never lost his temper nor seemed to worry. I 
have never seen him angry. He had troubles, of course, and 
many sorrows, as all of us have, but he concealed them from 
the world and always showed to the world the same kind 
expression. 

Senator McKINLEY was a good man; he was a charitable 
man; he was an able and wise legislator and possessed many 
elements of true greatness as a man, and the country, as well 
as the State of Illinois, has suffered a great loss in his passing. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, death has again visited these 
gilded Halls. He has removed from this Chamber a strong 
man, long a familiar figure here, whom we all respected, and 
whom the people of a great State trusted and repeatedly hon- 
ored through a public career of a half century. 

CHARLES E. FULLER’s ancestors for more than 200 years 
were men of means and character in New England. His 
immediate ancestor, Robert Fuller, came to Massachusetts from 
England in 1638. Robert Fuller and his descendants were 
prominently connected with the early colonial and Indian wars, 
and in each generation for 200 years they were among the fore- 
most citizens of Massachusetts and Vermont. 

Seymore Fuller, the father of Cuarres E., lived at Shaftsbury, 
Vt. In 1845 he removed with his family to Boone County, 
Ill., then an unsettled prairie, and established his home near 
the present city of Belvidere. Here our colleague was born, 
March 31, 1847. 

A few days before Mr. FuLLER’s birth Stephen A. Douglas, 
also a New Englander and a native of Vermont, entered the 
United States Senate from Illinois. For the next 14 years 
this marvelous and fascinating man was destined to play a 
dominating part in American politics. He was also later to 
exert a profound influence on the character and life of 
CHARLES E. FULLER The year of FULLER’S birth, 1847, wit- 
nessed the complete triumph of American arms in Mexico. The 
thunder of General Taylor’s guns in Mexico, presaging victory 
to our cause and an expansion of our territory, marked the 
beginning of the final phase of the contest over African slavery. 
Tremendous political and moral forces began to marshal them- 
selves for the supreme struggle that was to result in war a 
dozen years later. Men throughout the free States were becom- 
ing alarmed at the increase of slave territory as a result of 
the war with Mexico and were beginning to organize to pre- 
vent the further extension of the institution. 
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When Futtee was 7 years old Congress, under the | for his ability to strip every question of the nonessentials and 
leadership of Douglas, repealed the Missouri compromise. | to present in simple terms the substance. He was an eloquent 
This measure startled the country and aroused a fury and a | and compelling orator and was almost irresistible before a jury 


storm in the free States the bitterness and intensity of 
which can hardly be understood or appreciated now. This 
storm broke witk peculiar intensity in the State of Illinois and 
especially in that part of the State where young FULLER lived. 
The people of northern Illinois at that time had migrated from 
New England and the Eastern States and were very strong in 
their antislavery sentiments. Douglas had been their idol. He 
came on after the adjournment of Congress to find the State 
in revolt against him. He at once started a campaign to regain 
his prestige and reestablish his leadership in the State. He 
found standing squarely in his path his old-time rival, 
Abraham Lincoln. For the next six years Illinois became the 
stage on which Abraham Lincoln and Stephen A. Douglas 
fought the greatest political battle ever waged in any State of 
the American Union. It was a contest between giants, and 
every citizen of the State became a partisan. Interest in this 
remarkable political duel soon became nation-wide and millions 
of people read and pondered daily the arguments of these, the 
greatest men on the American Continent. 

The contest reached its highest plane both in interest and 
importance in the great senatorial campaign of 1858 in which 
the contestants engaged in eight history-making debates. The 
most epochal of these debates was held in the city of Freeport 
in northern Illinois. It was here, when answering a question 
submitted by Mr. Lincoln, Senator Douglas enunciated what 
soon became known as the “ Freeport doctrine,” a doctrine that 
sundered the great historic Democratic party in twain, lost Sen- 
ator Douglas forever the support of the southern wing of his 
party, and made inevitable the bolt from his nomination at 
Baltimore two years later. 

CHARLES E. FULLER, then a boy 11 years of age, was at 
Freeport on that fateful day. He heard the great debate and 
heard the multitudes assembled there give thunderous applause 
to both combatants. He heard Abraham Lincoln ask Senator 
Douglas this question: 

Can the people of a United States Territory, in any lawful way, 
against the wishes of any citizen of the United States, exclude slavery 
from its limits prior to the formation of a State constitution? 


He then heard the deep, eloquent voice of Stephen A. Douglas, 
as it rang out over the prairies of Illinois and reverberated in 
every State of the Union, answer Mr. Lincoln’s question— 


I answer emphatically, as Mr. Lincoln has heard me answer a hun- 
dred times from every stump in Illinois, that in my opinion the people 
of a Territory can, by lawful means, exclude slavery from their limits 
prior to the formation of a State constitution. It matters not what 
way the Supreme Court may hereafter decide as to the abstract 
question whether slavery may or may not go into a Territory under 
the Constitution, the people have the lawful means to introduce it or 
exclude it as they please, for the reason that slavery can not exist 
a day or an hour anywhere unless it is supported by local police 
regulations. 


Many historians believe Abraham Lincoln lost a United States 
senatorship and gained the Presidency at Freeport on that day. 

CHARLES E. FULLER, although but a boy, was profoundly im- 
pressed by all he saw and heard at Freeport. The memory of 
that great day influenced him throughout all the years of his 
long and eventful life. He became then a devoted desciple of 
Abraham Lincoln, and the political philosophy of that great man 
was ever to him a polar star in all his public life. 

The political contest of 1860, when Lincoln and Douglas finally 
ended their great duel, soon followed, and then the war came 
with all its horrors, tragedies, and emotions, FULLER was old 
enough to understand the tremendous issues involved and to 
share with the people of his neighborhood the universal patriotic 
sentiment that animated all classes of people throughout the 
country. He heard the drum and the fife and the stirring war 
songs of those days. He heard patriotic speeches delivered by 
our great war governor, Yates, and others, He saw the soldiers 
march away to war. He saw their broken and decimated ranks 
return. 

It was in this atmosphere and under these inspiring and 
patriotic environments that the youth and young manhood of 
CHARLES E. FULLER were spent. Patriotism and love of country 
became an essential and dominating trait of his character, and 
his enthusiasm never waned, and his ardent loyalty to country 
and party stood the test of the years and grew stronger all 
the while. 

Admitted to the bar at the early age of 23 years, he soon rose 
to prominence in his profession and took his place among the 
leaders of the bar in Illinois. He was gifted by nature with a 
fine analytical mind that swiftly and unerringly went to the very 
heart of every proposition presented to him. He was remarkable 


or in addressing a popular assembly. 

Had he devoted his time and fine talents exclusively to the 
law, he would have ranked high in his profession. However, 
like many young men, gifted with fine abilities, a natural elo- 
quence and a talent for leadership, politics lured him away from 
his books, and he entered the political arena at an early age, and 
the greater portion of his life thereafter was spent in the public 
service. This service was long, brilliant, and fruitful of worth- 
while things well done. He served for 14 years in the General 
Assembly of Illinois—G years in the house and 8 years in the sen- 
ate. He was the leader of his party in both chambers. He wasa 
foreeful, brilliant leader at a time when the Illinois Legislature 
had on its rolls some of the first men of the State in importance 
and ability. He served under the administrations of Governors 
Collum, Hamilton, Oglesby, and Fifer. He was the trusted 
friend and counselor of each of them and piloted their measures 
through the legislature. It has been said he never lost an im- 
portant legislative battle during his 14 years’ service. 

John R. Tanner, who served with Mr. FULLER in the State 
senate and was afterwards governor, said FULLER was the 
greatest parliamentary leader the Illinois Legislature ever pro- 
duced. He was something more than a parliamentary leader. 
He was a sound and constructural legislator and many of the 
statutes of Illinois bear the impress of his learning and care- 
ful and accurate phrasing to this day. 

Had Mr. FULLER’s public career ended when he retired from 
the Illinois State Senate in 1892 his reputation and fame as a 
suecessful legislator and party leader would have insured him 
a high place among the public men of Illinois. His reputation 
and acquaintance were state-wide. He had been the intimate 
friend, the associate and coworker of such men as Richard J. 
Oglesby, Shelby M. Cullom, John M. Palmer, John A. Logan, 
Judge David Davis, Joseph W. Fifer, Adlai E. Stevenson, 
John R. Tanner, William E. Mason, Stephen A. Hulbert, Albert 
J. Hopkins, William R. Morrison, and many others whose 
names and fame adorn the pages of the history of Illinois. And 
it can be truthfully said he was regarded by these great men 
as their equal and worthy of their friendship. 

It was Mr. FULLER’s intention at this time to retire perma- 
nently from politics and devote his whole time to the practice 
of the law, and he made a public announcement of his purpose. 

He little dreamed what the future had in store for him. The 
people of his county and district soon called for further service 
from him and he was destined to fill exalted public stations 
for 28 years after he had formally retired from the political 
arena, 6 years as a district judge on the cireuit bench and 22 
years as a Member of this great body. 

Elected without opposition, he served a six-year term as cir- 
cuit judge, displaying in a marked degree those peculiar abilities 
and attributes required by a trial judge. He was fair and 
always courteous in his contact with members of the bar and 
litigants. His fine discriminating mind, his almost intuitive 
insight into a complicated question of law and of fact, his 
thorough knowledge of the law and his rare power of accurate 
and lucid statement made him an ideal trial judge, one whose 
decisions were seldom appealed from by litigants and whose 
judgments were rarely reversed in the higher courts. 

Before his term as judge had expired the people of his 
district sent him to represent them in this body. Entering 
this Chamber in 1903 he served continuously, except for a Single 
term, until his death last June. Others will speak of the high 
character of service rendered by him in this Chamber. I can 
not hope to add to what will be said by them. 

I do, however, want to bear testimony to the fine service he 
rendered the country, the soldiers and widows of the Civil War, 
and this House as chairman of the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. I was a member of his committee during the Sixty-sixth 
Congress. I had an opportunity to observe his work on this 
great committee. The thing that first impressed me was his 
exact and amazing familiarity with the pension laws and the 
hundreds of rulings of the various Commissioners of Pensions 
in applying and construing these laws. The thing that next 
impressed me was his apparent desire in each case that came 
before us, where merit appeared, to find some ruling of the 
bureau that would warrant favorable action by the committee 
on that particular case, and he was usually able to find a ruling 
in point. 

He was always careful in the interests of the public and dili- 
gent in protecting the Government, but he never allowed techni- 
cal questions to weigh against what he deemed a just and 
equitable case. No man ever presided over this great com- 
mittee who had more at heart the welfare of the old soldiers, 
their widows and orphans, than CHARLES E. FULLER. He felt 
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the Nation owed these old heroes a debt it could never pay, and 
that the utmost generosity and liberality should at all times be 
practiced by the Government in its dealings with them. It was 
the ambition of his life, it was the one thing he wanted to live 
to accomplish, to see the Civil War widows granted the increase 
to $50 per month, that everyone concedes is now their due. 

Mr. Speaker, our colleague who is gone was an honest man; 
a plain, blunt man, and he would want no words of praise 
spoken of himself to-day that were not abundantly justified by 
the facts—by his life and deeds. Fortunately, we can speak of 
him in plain, simple truth and yet in the language of eulogy. 
He was an honest man. He was a good man. He was a 
strong manly man, who spent the long years of his life in a 
service to others. 

He was a man who achieved greatly in life. For twenty-two 
years he represented a great and intelligent constituency in this 
Chamber, where the greatest men of the Republic have served 
and aspired to serve. That achievement alone would mark him 
as a man among men. When we add to this the fact that he 
served 4 years as city attorney of his home city of Belvi- 
dere, 2 years as State’s attorney of Boone County, 14 years in 
the Illinois Legislature, and 6 years as circuit judge, making 
a combined total service of forty-eight years in elective office, 
we begin to realize what a wonderful man and what a wonder- 
ful career we are commemorating to-day. Forty-eight years in 
the public service—in elective positions—where neighbors and 
friends, who are often more critical than strangers, are the 
electors! What more could be said of any man by way of 
eulogy? Volumes could be written and less said. Yet that is 
the record—the marvelous and unparalleled record of our col- 
league and friend, who in the dispensations of an all-wise 
Providence has passed to the other side. 


Mr. ADKINS. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, at 
Petersburg, Ill, on September 5, 1856, WILLIAM B. MCKINLEY 
was born. His father was a Presbyterian minister and not 
financially able to give his son the advantages of early educa- 
tion and training that some of the more fortunate boys of his 
time received. 

I think Senator McKINLEy's life is the greatest inspiration 
to the humble-born boy I have ever known. I would say there 
was three phases of Senator McKINLEy’s life—one business, one 
political, and one constructive philanthropy. He climbed to the 
top of the “ladder of success ” in each field, which demonstrates 
to the young man, no matter how humble born, if he so lives and 
conducts himself and has the right kind of “stuff” in him, 
he can succeed in his chosen field of endeavor. No other coun- 
try in the world offers the poor boy such an opportunity, and is 
it any wonder that the poor people of other lands want to 
come to this country. 

At the age of 48 years Senator McKINLEY found his various 
business enterprises well organized, and as he often stated— 
he was unnecessary in his business and that he had them so well 
organized they could get along without him. 


In 1904 he was elected to Congress. I campaigned the dis- 
trict for him each time he was a candidate. In 1912 when our 
party was divided I was returning home with him one evening 
and we both knew we were conducting a losing fight. I asked 
him why he was running for Congress when he had already 
served four terms in Congress, had money enough to meet all 
his needs, and I could not see why he should work so hard to 
be elected. He then told me that he had all the money he 
needed and that he did not care whether he ever added another 
dollar to his income or not. He said that he believed that 
every citizen who makes a large fortune in a community should 
give some of it back to that community by helping worthy 
public enterprises and institutions; that he had enough to keep 
him and to contribute to worthy enterprises each year, and that 
his work in Congress kept him busy, as he had been busy for 
more than 48 years of his life. 

In his business and political triumphs or failures he was the 
same congenial and modest man. His many successes in busi- 
ness activities and his many successful political campaigns 
never turned his head. His two political defeats in 1912 and 
1926, his attitude toward his successful rival, was such that it 
impressed me that the words of the poet applied to his case 
when he said: . 

Dear Lord, in the battle that goes on through life, 
I ask but a field that is fair, 
A chance that is equal with all in the strife, 
A courage to strive and to dare; 
And if I should win, let it be by the code 
With my faith and my honor held high; 
And if I should lose, let me stand by the road, 
And cheer as the winners go by. 
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Rey. J. Walter Malone, pastor of the George McKinley Me- 
morial Church, erected by the Senator in memory of his father, 
said of Senator McKINLEy’s interest in education and his desire 
for world peace that while reading a passage in Doctor Fos- 
dick’s book, The Meaning of Service, came to these words: 


“When we see a wealthy man, who honorably fortunate, is as simple 
in his life and as sensitive in his conscience*as when he was a boy, as 
amiable, approachable, democratic, fraternal, and generous as when 
his business life began, we have seen one of the most difficult and 
admirable spiritual victories that a man can win.” 

When I read this I wrote in the margin of the book the initials of 
Senator McKINLby. 


_The large fortune he gave away to churches, schools, hos- 
pitals, and other worthy struggling public institutions were 
helped because he felt it his Christian duty to do so and very 
few people knew about it. The many men in Illinois who he 
helped financially through college will tell you how Senator 
McKINLEY helped them get started in life but the Senator would 
never tell you. The fine Christian training he received at the 
fireside of his father and mother remained a part of him 
through life and he devoted his life and fortune to the better- 
ment of mankind. In other words, he impressed me as the 
man who— 


lived in a house by the side of the road and was a friend to man. 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, it was my good fortune to 
become acquainted with the late Hon. CHARLES E. FULLER dur- 
ing the year 1917, when I became a Member of the Sixty-fifth 
Congress. A strong personal friendship was formed for him 
by reason of the splendid sympathy which he extended to me 
and the troubles of my soldier constituents which I was con- 
stantly bringing before the Committee on Invalid Pensions, of 
which he was a member. The committee was at that time 
headed by the late Gen. Isaac R. Sherwood, that grand old 
veteran of the Civil War, who left a brilliant record on the 
scroll of fame and whose name is revered by all who knew 
him. Inasmuch as I was intimately acquainted with Judge 
FULLER and his work on the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
I shall for a brief time talk about his career from that 
standpoint. 

The record of our late colleague would be incomplete with- 
out the history of his notable achievements in behalf of the 
rapidly thinning ranks of Civil War veterans and their depend- 
ents. These old soldiers and their widows owe the late Hon. 
CHARLES E. FULLER an everlasting debt of gratitude. Soon 
after I became a Member of Congress one of my committee 
assignments was to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, of 
which Judge FULLER had become chairman at the opening of 
the Sixty-sixth Congress. He was then, as he had been for 
years, the recognized authority on pensions and pension legis- 
lation in the House of Representatives. Our committee never 
found it necessary to call in experts to advise us on technical 
or difficult problems concerning pensions. Judge FULLER'S 
knowledge of pension legislation and pension decisions was so 
comprehensive and so complete that he could determine any 
difficult question as readily as a judge on the bench decides 
points of law, and in the most authoritative manner. 

When Judge FULLER began his long career as a Member of 
the House in the Fifty-eighth Congress, the first session of 
which began November 9, 1903, I am informed that he made a 
special request to be assigned as a member of the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. His request was granted and he became as- 
sociated on that committee with Hon. Cyrus A. Sulloway, of 
New Hampshire, its chairman of that long-ago period. “ Uncle 
Cy,” as Chairman Sulloway was best known to his many friends, 
was a strong advocate of more liberal treatment toward Civil 
War veterans. Judge FULLER joined him in his persistent ef- 
forts to show more gratitude to the brave defenders of our 
country. His first pension bill was approved and reported by 
the committee in the Fifty-eighth Congress. It was known as 
the Sulloway bill, and was the first general bill to increase pay- 
ments provided in the act of 1890. The House passed the 
measure, but it failed in the Senate. 

Judge FULLER steadfastly remained a member of the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. With his reelection term after 
term he became eligible under the seniority rule for appoint- 
ment on the major committees of the House. Waiving aside 
honors which would have come to him on such committees as 
Judiciary, Ways and Means, or Appropriations, he declared he 
wanted to hold his ranking position on the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions until he should become chairman. That ambi- 
tion was gratified when the Sixty-sixth Congress convened. 
One of his first official acts was the introduction of a general 
pension bill, which became law, and is known as the act of 
May 1, 1920. For the first time since the Civil War the aged 
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veterans of that memorable conflict found themselves entitled 
to a pension of $50 a month, and to a rating of $72 a month 
when they reached a degree of physical disability requiring the 
regular personal aid and attendance of another person. 

The widows of Civil War soldiers were increased to $30 a 
month if married before June 27, 1905. For the first time 
since the war Army nurses were given proper recognition and 
special provision was made for helpless and dependent children 
after the death of the mother. This act of of May 1, 1920 was 
undoubtedly the crowning achievement of our late beloved 
coHeague. It was by all odds the most liberal pension measure 
in the history of the United States. Judge FULLER received 
letters of thanks and praise from thousands and thousands of 
Civil War veterans and widows from all sections of the United 
States. He was lauded and congratulated at the subsequent 
annual encampment of the Grand Army of the Republic as the 
great friend of the Civil War veterans. 

During the last year or two of his life he advocated more 
liberal pensions for Civil War veterans who had become help- 
less. He believed it was the duty of the Government to provide 
adequate care and comforts for these aged and helpless vet- 
erans whose ranks were being so ruthlessly depleted by death 
each succeeding year. And so with his last ounce of strength 
when life’s vitality was ebbing away, and his days on earth 
were becoming fewer and fewer, he raised up his weakened 
voice in behalf of the Grand Army. Faithful and true to this 
Grand Army of the Civil War through the long years of his 
public service, working conscientiously and tirelessly session 
after session in the interests of the gray and grizzled veterans, 
the Grand Army lost one of its truest and greatest friends when 
the voice of Judge FuLLER was stilled, and his spirit took its 
flight to that undiscovered country from whose bourne no 
traveler ever returns. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, CHARLES E. FULLER, a friend 
of my boyhood days, one of God’s noblemen, one of the men who, 
in the State of Illinois, grew to a full man’s size. 

He had intelligence, discretion, industry, and vision; he had 
ambition, too, and his ambition led him into the performance 
of public acts. He became an orator of the first order; he was 
eloquent beyond most men; he was forceful in debate. His elo- 
quence and his genius were always uséd on the side of the peo- 
ple. He never had any ulterior purpose to serve. Among those 
who knew him best he was trusted without question, and the 
trust which was reposed in him was justified. He never vio- 
lated a confidence. His friendship was of an enduring charac- 
ter. His integrity knew no turning. He stood foursquare 
before every wind that blew. He never trimmed his sails to 
meet a passing breeze. j 

CHARLES E. FULLER served the people of his State with dis- 
tinction in the General Assembly of Illinois. He was one of the 
103 stalwart Republicans who stood firmly for the reelection of 
Gen. John A. Logan to the Senate of the United States when 
every power that could be used to defeat him was exercised. 
One hundred and three was a bare majority, and to have been 
one of that number has always been considered by the people 
of our State as a badge of honor and distinction. 

The State of Illinois was always proud of CHARLES E. FULLER, 
both as a citizen and as a legislator, and they expressed that 
pride in his overwhelming selection to the Congress of the 
United States while he was on the circuit bench, where he 
served with distinction. He was a Member of Congress for 21 
years, in which capacity he reflected great credit upon his State. 
CHARLES E. FuLLER’s associates in the House of Representatives 
from Illinois were always proud of him and the service he 
rendered to the country. 

Mr. FULLER was especially interested in the recognition of 
the men who fought to defend the Union in the Civil War. He 
saw that as these men grew older it would be necessary for 
the Government to give them some financial assistance, and he 
never lost an opportunity to seek out the worthy cases of the 
Veterans of the Civil War for governmental consideration. 
Under his leadership as chairman of the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions more beneficent legislation was enacted for the com- 
fort and care of those patriotic men who gave themselves to 
the country in its greatest hour of need than under any other 
chairman. He was not unmindful of the sacrifices made by 
the widows of the Civil War soldiers and as a result of his 
thoughtful consideration, many of them are now enjoying the 
comforts of which they would have been deprived but for his 
activity in their behalf. 

Mr. FuLuer’s family came from Vermont in the early his- 
tory of Illinois and they settled at Belvidere, where he lived 
and died and where his body now lies as the sacred heritage 
of the people of Illinois, who will always continue to revere 
his memory. 
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It was my good fortune, early İn life, lò become tha friand of 
CHARLES E. FULLER. We tramped the State from end to end 
on many occasions together. He took a leading part in the 
conversion of the people against the free silver policy advo- 
cated by the Democrats in 1896, and to his eloquence and perse- 
verance and personal sacrifices, as much as to that of any other 
man, the people of certain sections of Illinois were converted 
against the Democratic 16 to 1 policy. 

Fortunate indeed was the Nation that such a man as CHARLES 
E. FULLER lived in those days, and more fortunate still that this 
man had the power to voice their views; that he had the 
eloquence to attract the attention of the people. 

When CHARLES E. FULLER died he left a sorrow in the hearts 
of a horde of people. Many were the hearts that mourned his 
passing. He was a human being and he believed in the future 
life and I am rather inclined to think that he is not far off as 
these words are being prepared for the record of his achieve- 
ments. I hope he is looking down upon us to-day—seeing what 
we are doing, and guiding us in our work. I am sure that if 
he has a voice in what is to happen here it will be exercised 
in the interest of the people he loved. He made life agreeable 
for many while he lived and I look forward to the time when 
we shall meet him again and enjoy association with him where 
Sickness and sorrow and death are to be no more. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, between the States of Kentucky 
and Illinois there has always existed a bond of sentimental 
affection. Kentucky was the first State carved out of that vast 
territory west of the Alleghenies which formed that great mid- 
continent to which we refer with pride and admiration. The 
opening up of Kentucky soon after the Revolution excited the 
venturesome spirit of the pioneers, men and women, who lived 
along the eastern fringe of the country. Then later, that same 
venturesome spirit led to the settlement of Illinois and Indiana, 
and other States north and west. It is a source of great pride 
to us in Kentucky that some of the greatest names that have 
adorned the pages of the history of Illinois were born in Ken- 
tucky—Shelby M. Cullom, the first Governor Yates, Adlai I. 
Stevenson, who was my grandmother’s first cousin and of whom 
I used to sit and listen as a boy to the stories she told of him 
after she lived to see him Vice President of the United States. 

The greatest of all, of course, was Abraham Lincoln, who 
went from Kentucky to Indiana and then into Illinois. So 
from a historical standpoint Kentucky and Illinois have always 
felt close together, and as a Representative from Kentucky I find 
special pleasure in offering a word of tribute to one of the really 
great and good men of Illinois. 

The House of Representatives is a fair cross-section of the 
people of the United States. Men from time immemorial have 
railed against it, and no doubt will continue to rail against the 
House for what they deem to be its shortcomings, but I doubt 
whether in any country in the world or in any other sort of 
body in this country a more representative group of men could 
be gathered together by any process or in any profession than 
is represented here year after year by the membership of this 
House chosen by the people. Frequently we see members come 
here and we wonder what it is about them that attracts public 
attention and draws the voter to them, and probably in our 
ignorance and in some instances in our egotism, we express 
wonder at the election of such and such a man to the House of 
Representatives. Yet when we become intimately acquainted 
with these men, we learn that there are hidden virtues and 
qualities which can not be discovered upon superficial acquaint- 
ance. These qualities have been impressed upon those who 
trust them, who are willing to confide to their keeping the 
destinies of a great nation. 

Senator McKINLEY was such a man. He was defeated in 
1912, the year when I was first elected to this body. So I did 
not know him until he came back again two years later. When 
he came into the House again I had, of course, known him in a 
newspaper sense for some years as a Member of Congress, and 
when I observed his quiet, unobtrusive methods, coming as I 
do from a State which has been noted for its picturesque politi- 
cal controversies, I wondered just how it was that a man of his 
temperament and type could appeal to the rough-and-tumble 
spirit of a State like Illinois, whose political controversies have 
been noted for their picturesque characteristics. But when I 
learned to know Senator McKINLEy and to know his real worth, 
his real qualities, his real virtues, his real heart, I could under- 
stand why in a State like his and like mine it might come about 
that people would conclude that statesmanship is not always 
sound and fury. I did not become as well acquainted with Sena- 
tor McKINLEY in the House as I did after he became a Member 
of the Senate, because it fell to my lot to make two rather 
extended trips with him—one to Panama on the occasion re- 
ferred to by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DENISON] and 
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later on an extended trip to Europe. On these intimate ac- 
quaintanceships which travel together always brings about I 
learned to appreciate the real qualities of this real man. I 
recall his activities as the head of the American group of the 
Interparliamentary Union. I had not been named as one of the 
delegates originally, but one of those who had been named for 
some reason was unable to go, and Senator McKINLEY ap- 
proached me with only one day’s notice before the sailing of the 
ship with a request that I take the place of the delegate who 
could not go. 

Of course it afforded me an opportunity which was wholly 
unexpected, and I scurried around with his assistance and got 
my passport and photograph and all of the necessary accouter- 
ments of a trip of that sort; and on the way over, in Europe, 
and on the way back I became intimately acquainted with this 
good mau. He was kindness and generosity personified. He 
was the soul of courtesy. He was a diplomat. In the cross 
currents of opinion that existed among the 25 or 30 nations 
that were represented at the Interparliamentary Union at 
Stockholm, Senator McKINLEY was more instrumental in 
smoothing out differences and rubbing off the rough edges and 
sharp corners and bringing about harmony than any other man 
from any delegation at that great conference. 

So, my friends, I am glad to pay this feeble tribute to Senator 
McKINLEY, who was my friend, as a conscientious, devoted, 
unselfish, modest, public servant, who impressed his person- 
ality not only upon Illinois but upon the United States, and 
whose monument can not be expressed in cold marble or stone. 
As I think of him I recall an inscription that I saw on that 
same trip in St. Paul's Cathedral in London. I had been with 
some other members through the Westminster Abbey and had 
viewed the wax figures of kings and queens and had seen the 
tombs of historians, poets, and warriors in that great abbey. 
From there we went over to St. Paul’s, designed and built by 
that great English architect, Sir Christopher Wren, who was 
the designer of nearly all of the magnificent buildings you 
will find in London. Finally we came to his tomb in the floor 
of this great cathedral, and on it were inscribed these words: 


` Here lies the body of Sir Christopher Wren, the builder of this 
cathedral. He lived not for himself alone but for mankind. Stranger, 
if you seek a monument, look around. 


There may be no tall shaft of marble erected to the memory 
of Senator McKiniey. I think his whole life typifies that 
inscription on that tomb of Sir Christopher Wren. He lived 
not for himself alone, but for mankind. Stranger, if you seek 
a monument, look around—look around at better men, better 
cities, better schools, better homes, better States, a better 
Nation, and a better world, made better because he lived and 
worked in it. Let us hope ‘that. all of us here who participate 
in these exercises may deserve such an iscEipion when our 
time shall come. 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, to those of us who are ad- 
vaneed in age it is a source of the deepest sorrow that we 
must witness the passing on of a majority of those whom we 
have loved. i 

There are so many younger in years with bright hopes and 
work incomplete who are taken away before us. Troops of 
friends may remain, but in the roster of those with whom we 
have associated much the larger share have gone on before us. 
So many have had occasion to say— 


My boyhood friend has fallen, 
The pillar of my trust, 

The truc, the wise, the beautiful, 
Is sleeping in tbe dust. 


It was my good fortune to know WILLIAM McKINLEy inti- 
mately. He first came to Congress in 1905. I traveled with 
him, I worked with him, we were interested together in a great 
number of causes, and during that score of years I saw him 
sometimes in triumph and sometimes in defeat. I saw him 
when he was in the pride of health and again when he was 
suffering and wracked with pain. Always there was in him a 
constancy and equanimity, a faith and will power which raised 
` him above his immediate surroundings. 

In his public career he inspired confidence by his unswerving 
integrity and loyalty and by his discriminating judgment. He 
did not claim to be an orator, but he was a master of terse and 
forceful statement. His words were few but weighty. I think 
in no public man with whom I have been acquainted was there 
more highly developed the virtue of modesty. In his private 
life he was termed a capitalist. He acquired wealth, but that 
wealth was freely dispensed to kindred and friends, to charity, 
for education, for religion, always with an eye to the public 
good. Where devoted hands seek to lift up the heads of the 
poor and suffering his benefactions are widely known and will 
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be very helpful in the years that are to come. It may be said 
of him that he enjoyed business success, political preferment, 
service, but the greatest of these was service. He inspired the 
confidence of his friends by his affection for them, by his loyalty, 
by his good will, by his helpful suggestions. We must in the 
last analysis judge of any one who lives on this sphere, not as 
a statesman, not as a legislator or general, but by what he was 
as a man, and judged by this standard we may say of him— 


His life was gentle and the elements so mixed in him that Nature 
might stand up and say to all the world, this was a man. 


Reference has been made to his association with the Inter- 
parliamentary Union. For six years he was president of the 
American group. He was the leader and the bulwark of that 
organization. He was intensely interested in the cause of 
world peace and understanding. He attended six of those inter- 
national gatherings, and in each he was notably a diplomat, 
bringing together conflicting interests, preventing any friction 
or jar. 

I may almost say that while he said the least, he accom- 
plished. the most. I remember with the keenest satisfaction 
how the representatives of many nations stood with bowed 
heads at Geneva last September when a cablegram to him was 
framed expressing sympathy and hope for his recovery. It will 
be exceedingly difficult to fill his place, not merely in that organ- 
ization but in the great causes in which he was so much inter- 
ested. His work is done. I saw him not many months before 
his death, after the mortification of defeat, tortured by pain, 
realizing not dimly but vividly that his end was near, yet I 
never saw a braver spirit than his in those days of weakness 
and distress. He has passed from us. His body will lie in 
the cemetery at Champaign, in the community where he de- 
lighted to dwell, in the State which honored and loved him, in 
the country to which he gave so many years of faithful and 
efficient service. I can not forbear to say that such a life as 
his revivifies and strengthens our belief in immortality. In the 
wonderful scheme of creation, is it possible that such a life 
shall be swallowed up and lost? I can not believe it. I rather 
feel like uttering the sentiment, 


Nor blame I death because he bare 
The use of virtue out of earth; 

I know transplanted human worth 
Will bloom to profit otherwhere. 


Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I was a Member of the 
House when Senator McKINLEY, after an absence of one term, 
returned to this body in 1915. I recall how unobtrusively he 
sat near the rear on the left. He never sought the “ high places 
of the synagogue.” This act was one of many so typical of his 
modesty. I had never seen him and was rather surprised at his 
appearance, as I expected one of more commanding presence. 
Through chance I was shortly thrown into personal contact 
with him, and I then quickly learned his real worth. I dis- 
cerned at once his administrative talent and judgment, coupled 
with great industry and tact, and then understood the wisdom 
of his selection in the councils of his party. 

Latterly I was thrown more intimately with him as presi- 
dent of the American group of the Interparliamentary Union. 
I accompanied him and the group on four trips abroad, and 
was associated with him when the conference met in this hall 
in 1925. 

One had to be rather closely associated with Senator Mo- 
KINLEY to appreciate his full worth. When working in a small 
company, solving difficult and complicated questions, his mind 
worked rapidly, justly, and accurately in assembling and as- 
sessing the real points involved. 

On these trips abroad every member of the American Inter- 
parliamentary group, as well as those of their families who 
accompanied him, esteemed Senator McKINLEY as a personal 
friend. It was surprising and pleasurable to realize how con- 
siderate and helpful he was to all the members of the group, 
even when engrossed in matters of responsibility and detail. 
There was no day that he did not evidence his kindly assistance 
to one or more members of the group. 

It will be difficult to fill his place as president of the Ameri- 
can group. He performed the varied duties of this position with 
great diligence and success, giving every phase of the work 
unstinted energy and well-poised judgment. He never seemed 
to hufry, but was prodigious in accomplishments. 

I fear that the most prominent qualification for modern 
political success is audacity. This Senator McKINLEY did not 
possess; he was among the diminishing number of public serv- 
ants who did great work under the shield of modesty. He 
seemed to efface himself; he accomplished big things without 
desiring praise therefor. 


Lat 


I was one of the committee of the Congress who attended the 
obsequies of Senator McKintey in his home town of Cham- 
paign. The funeral was most impressive. There was no dis- 
play, no pomp, nor circumstance—in full keeping with his 
taste, his simplicity, and naturalness. The church was packed 
with sorrowful neighbors and friends. The altar was heaped 
with flowers, as if the Tropics had kindly showered their floral 
wealth upon his bier. Great crowds, unable to gain standing 
room in the church, stood without upon wet sod and streets and 
in the chilling winds, apparently unconscious of any discom- 
fort save the heavy weight of their sad hearts. The music 
was of a high and appealing order. The sermon of the pastor 
was concise, but exhibiting great sincerity and dignity. Then 
followed an address by the President of a college which Senator 
McKINLEY had largely aided in maintaining and developing— 
an address of impressive force, not of studied phrase, but a clear 
and effective analysis of his subject’s life. 

I think I sum up that address and the minds of everyone 
present when I say that we may speak by the hour of Senator 
McKINLEY only to come to one conclusion, namely, that he was 
a good man, singular in the fidelities of life, the sanctities of 
home, the capacity for friendships, and diligent in business for 
nobler and higher ends. The operations of his spirit in philan- 
thropy and altruism was the applied philosophy of his life. 

I wish to mention another characteristic of Senator McKInN- 
LEY, and that was his extraordinary patience, which is no insig- 
nificant gift in the category of human excellencies. He was 
equanimity itself. With unruffled mind he met the irritations 
and exactions of publie life, justly, kindly, and industriously 
disposing of each frictional incident as it arose. He seemed to 
have achieved the equilibriums of life. I can well see how the 
people of the great State of Illinois, belonging as it does to that 
section of the country that is now or soon will be the center of 
social, economic, and political gravity of this Nation, elected 
him year after year to high places of public trust. They discov- 
ered the inherent merits of Senator McKIN Ley, the merits of 
diplomacy, of parliamentary efficiency, and practical sagacity, 
but, most of all, those great human qualities that reach out and 
touch all. It is not the Senate or the favor of the multitude 
that makes greatness, but the inner self that sees the luminous 
line in the clouded struggle, that hears the cries and hope of 
humanity, and that gladly responds to the light and the call. 

To-day, as in the many days to come, we recall his gentle 
personality, his multiform and considerate courtesies, his re- 
fined and humorous amenities, and his high sense of public duty 
and service. His friends will not forget him, and his country 
will embalm him in grateful memory. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to file letters and telegrams from 
some of the distinguished men of other lands who were associ- 
ated with Senator MCKINLEY in the work and deliberations of 
the Interparliamentary Union. 

The SPEAKER. There being no objection it is so ordered. 

The matter referred is as follows: 


(Circular to the Groups No. 3 (1927) on death of Mr. W. B. MCKINLEY, 
president of the American group) 


INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION, 
5, PLACE CLAPAREDE, 
Geneva, January 17, 1927. 


[Telegrams : Interparlement-Genéve] 


Mr. President we deeply regret to announce the death, which occurred 
on December 7 last, of Senator WILLIAM B. McKINLEY, President of the 
American Group. The event was not unexpected, as Senator McKINLEY 
had been seriously ill for many months, and his recovery had long been 
dispaired of. 

All who have met Mr. MCKINLEY at our postwar conferences and 
particularly those who were privileged to take part in the Washington 
conference which he so ably presided, will cherish his memory with 
respectful gratitude. They will no doubt wish to send a message of 


sympathy to the American Group, for whom the death of Senator 
MCKINLEY is a heavy loss. 


An article on the life and work of our deceased colleague will ap- 
pear in the next number of the “ Bulletin,” but it is felt that the 
groups should be informed without delay of the sad news. 

I am, dear sir, your obedient servant, 
CHR. L. LANG, 
Secretary General Interparliamentary Union. 


OTTAWA, January 11, 1927. 
Mr. ARTHUR DEERIN CALL, 
American Peace Society, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. CALL: It was very thoughtful of you to send me a num- 
ber of “The Advocate of Peace” in which appears a sympathetic ref- 
erence to the late Senator WILLIAM B. MCKINLEY. 


/ 
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I have read this with much interest and sympathy. I learned, dur- 
ing the short time of my very pleasant meeting of the late Mr. 
McKINLgY, to love and admire him for his kindness and his genuine 
and human philosophy. . 

May I renew the expression of my warmest good wishes for the New 
Year and with the hope of having the pleasure of meeting you soon. 

Believe me, most sincerely yours, 
N. A. BELCOURT, 
President Canadian Group. 


9, SQUARE VERGOTE, 
BRUSSELS, January 19, 1927. 
To the President and Members of the United States Group of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union. 

Dear Sirs: In the name of my colleagues of the Belgian group of 
the Interparliamentary Union, I am led to express to you the regrets 
that come to us all in hearing of the death of Senator WILLIAM B. 
McKINLEY, your venerated president. Those among us who had the 
privilege of knowing him will always hold a precious memory. 

His courtesy, devotion to the ideas which are at the foundation of 
the Interparliamentary Union, the welcome which he extended to us 
during the sessions of the Interparliamentary Union held in Wash- 
ington in 1925, created between him and us bonds of affection and 
friendship which will survive his passing. Death can separate men 
but it is powerless to make them forget. 

We quite understand all the pain which must be yours because 
of the loss of him who guided your actions toward that better entente 
between peoples. We share in this most keenly and pray you to 
believe in our cordial sentiments of sympathy. 

The PRESIDENT, 
H. LAFONTAINE, 
President of the Belgian Group. 


Ete 


LLANOVER ABERGAVENNY, SOUTH WALES, 
January 20, 1927. 
ARTHUR D. CALL, Esq. 

Dear Sir: As president of the British group of the Interparliamentary 
Union I have the sad duty of conveying to you, on behalf of my 
group, an expression of the deep regret with which we have received 
the news of the death of Senator WILLIAM B. McKINLEY, president of 
the American group of the union. 

To me personally the meeting with Senator MCKINLEY was a 
pleasure which I had many times enjoyed at various gatherings con- 
nected with the union in Europe and to which I have always looked 
forward with many of my colleagues, who, more fortunate than I, took 
part in the conference of Washington in 1925, will always retain a 
happy memory of his pleasing personality. 

May I ask. you to be so good as to convey this expression of our 
sympathy to the members of your group of the union whom we would 
wish to join in the expression of condolence which they will doubtless 
address to the family of their president and our colleague and friend. 

Believe me, dear sir, 

Yours very sincerely, 
i TREOWEN, 
President of the British Group. 


DUBLIN, January 20, 1927. 


CALL, 
618 Colorado Building, Washington: 
Irish group Interparliamentary Union sends deep sympathy on death 
of Senator MCKINLEY, 
Harms, Speaker Dail Eiraenn. 


KJOEBENHAVN, January 29, 1927. 
CLT. AMERICAN INTERPARLIAMENTARY GROUP, 
Washington: 

Danish Interparliamentary group learn with deep sadness about 
President MCKINLEY’s death and want to express sympathy with the 
severe loss of the American group. 

. MOLTESHN LAUNSGAARD, 

Secretary Danish Group. 


*8-GRAVENHAGE, January 21, 1927. 


The United States Group of the Interparliamentary Union: 

The Dutch group of the Interparliamentary Union just now has be- 
come aware of the decease on December 7 of Mr. W. B. MCKINLEY, 
your venerated president. i 

The group knows that his death is not only a bereavement for the 
United States members of the Interparliamentary Union, but that the 
union in its entirety will feel keenly the loss of this noble man, who 
was one of the best friends of peace movement and international 
understanding. 
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We beg you to be sure of the feelings of high respect the Dutch 
group will connect with the memory of Mr. MCKINLEY. 
WITTERT VAN HOOGLAND, 
President, Dutch Group. 


HUNGARIAN GROUP OF THE 
INTHRPARLIAMENTARY UNION, 
Budapest, January 22, 1927. 
Mr. ARTHUR DEERIN CALL, 
Secretary of the American Group of the 
Interparliamentary Union, Washington. 
Sir: The Hungarian group of the Interparliamentary Union ex- 
presses its profoundest regret upon the death of Senator WILLIAM B. 
McKINLEY, president of the American group of the union. Senator 
MCKINLEY was one of the most prominent representatives and most 
illustrious in activities tending to realize the noble ends of our union. 
We are conscious of the great loss which his death means to the 
American group, especially as many members of our group were 
privileged to enjoy the amiable and hospitable reception extended by 
the deceased upon the occasion of the last conference of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union in Washington. 
Please accept, dear Mr. Secretary, the expression of our highest con- 
sideration. 
A. DB BERZEVICZY, 
President. 
E. pp RADISICS, 
Secretary General. 


JANUARY 24, 1927. 
Mr. A. D. CALL, 
Secretary American Group of the Interparliamentary Union, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Mr. CALL: I have received from the Finnish group of the 
Interparliamentary Union a communication requesting me to express 
to the American group the deep regret and sympathy they have felt upon 
learning of the death of Senator WILLIAM B. McKINLEY, late chairman 
of the American group of the Interparliamentary Union. 
May I request you to convey this message to the American Inter- 
parliamentary Union? 
I am, my dear Mr. Call, 
Very truly yours, 
L. ASTROM, 
Minister of Finland, President Finnish Group. 


See ees 


SEANAD EIREANN, 
TIGH LAIGHEAN (LEINSTER HOUSE), 
Baile Atha Cliath (Dublin), January 26, 1927, 
ARTHUR DEERIN CALL, Esq., 
613 Colorado Building, Washington, D., O., U. X. A. 

DEAR Sır: On the 20th instant Deputy Hayes, Speaker of Dail 
Eireann, sent you a telegram in the following form: 

“ Irish group Interparliamentary Union send deep sympathy on death 
of Senator McKINLEY.” 

I am directed by the Irish group to send you further the inclosed 
resolution of regret on the death of the distinguished president of your 
group. 

Yours very truly, 
DIARMID COFFEY, Secretary. 
SEANAD EIREANN, 
Tico LAIGHBAN (LEINSTER HOUSE), 
Baile Atha Cliath (Dublin). 

The Irish group of the Interparliamentary Union wishes to place on 
record its sense of the great loss suffered, first, by the United States 
group, and, secondly, by the Interparliamentary Union in general, in 
the death of Senator WILLIAM B. MCKINLEY, president of the United 
States group. Senator McKINLEy’s work for world peace will remain as 
a record of his ability, and will serve as an inspiration to members of 
the Interparliamentary Union in all countries. The Irish group remem- 
bers with gratitude the kindness and hospitality extended to its dele- 
gates by Senator MCKINLEY in the course of their visit to the United 
States in 1925, and expresses its sympathy with the United States 
group and with his relatives in the loss they have sustained. 

D. Corrgy, Honorable Secretary. 

JANUARY 26, 1927. 


KIEL, GERMANY, January 27, 1927. 

To the United States of America Group of the Interparliamentary 

Union ; to the Hands of the Chairman, Washington, Capitol. 

GENTLEMEN : It is only in these days that our group with deep regret 
has got notice of the demise of Mr. MCKINLEY, chairman of your group. 
And we have heard with living pain that he had still to endure a weari- 
some sickness. We feel it our greatest duty at this occasion to express 
to your branch of our organization our sincerest condolence. There is 
nobody among us who would not have had any opportunity to get ac- 
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quainted with Mr. McKINLEy in the conferences of our union and would 
not have been impressed with deep respect for the personality of the 
deceased. The plainness of his air, joined to his high intelligence and 
his noble feeling, made him a representative of your grand people such 
as could not be imagined more impressive. If all our members feel 
sincerely afflicted, knowing that such a man does not live more, those 
members of our group particularly must feel so who could assist the 
last full session in the U. S. A. The splendid manner in which he pre- 
sided over our assembly and all his endeavors for widest hospitality we 
enjoyed make his person in quite particular manner unforgotten to 
those who took part in that voyage. I have been charged to express to 
the U. S. A. branch, in the name of all members of the German group, 
our sincere condolence and to assure that the memory of this eminent 
man will ever be highly honored by us. 

I beg to accept the expression of my highest esteem. 

Yours truly, 
WALTHER ScHUCKING, 
Seerctary German Group. 
THE CZECHOSLOVAK GROUP INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION 
XXIII CONFERENCE, 
Prague, February 10, 1927. 

Dear Sir: The circular letter from the secretary general of the 
Interparliamentary Union, by Christian L. Lange, brings us the news 
which is sad, not only for your interparliamentary group, but which 
touches deeply the hearts of us all. It is with the greatest sorrow that 
we have read that a man so quick and active, who presided with so 
much vigor and directed the twenty-third conference in the United States 
of America, and of whom all the members believed they were taking 
leave only for the briefest time, that this illustrious and amiable man, 
Senator WILLIAM B. MCKINLEY, has left us forever. 

Permit me, my dear secretary, to pray you be kind enough to transmit 
to your interparliamentary group the expression of our profoundest 
condolences. 

For the Czechoslovak group of the Interparliamentary Union. 

JAROSLAV BRABEC, President. 
OTOKAR NEBUSKA, Secretavy. 


Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Mr. Speaker, in this life we come 
in contact with all kinds of men. It would be a queer world if 
all were of the same temperament, the same type and of the 
same mind. So, it seems that each man must conduct his life 
on an individual plan. Some pursue one course and others pur- 
sue another; some are more energetic than others; some are 
more humble than others. 

My experience in meeting with men has been a large one 
because a great portion of my like has been spent in traveling 
over the country and I have been thrown in contact with all 
kinds of people. 

My latter years brought me in contact with politicians, men 


who were in politics for the game, men who were in politics 
for the office, and men who were in politics not only for the 


thrill of the game but also for the office. l 

I am speaking to-day of a man I always admired, whom I 
always respected and whose death was a great personal loss. 
Senator WiLLIAM B. McKINLEY was in a class by himself. 
Starting a poor man, working his way through life on his own 
responsibility, he grew to be very rich, and still his general 
appearance, his general attitude and deportment would not indi- 
cate that he was any richer when he was at the zenith of his 


greatness than he was at the beginning of his career. He Started - 


poor and it was his ambition to die poor. 

In politics Senator McKINLEY was generous to everybody and 
had a kind word for everybody. 

His own campaigns were conducted largely by his personal 
friends who admired him because they knew him to be a good 
honest conscientious citizen. His election or defeat meant 
nothing to him. 

Like most men, he had an ambition to hold office and espe- 
cially the one he cherished so much, the office of Senator of 
the United States. 

My relations with Senator McKINLEy were based solely upon 
friendship. I took an interest in him because of that friend- 
ship. I used what influence I had in his political welfare be- 
cause I felt that he was a good man and a man that could do 
things in the office to which he aspired. 

In his first campaign as United States Senator, I managed 
his campaign in Peoria County and he was given a large and 
handsome majority. And Senator McKINnLry always had a 
friendly feeling for the city of Peoria and Peoria always had 
a friendly feeling for him. 

His passing has been recorded in the State of Illinois with 
regret and sorrow and I believe as time goes on and as the 
history of the life of this man is fully written in the hearts 
of men, his generous gifts, his donations for the benefit of the 
generations yet to come will be remembcred by a grateful people 
as his greatest achievement for the State he loved so well. 
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Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of 
the House, those who have preceded me have spoken so appro- 
priately and accurately of the life and character of Senator 
McKINLEy that I feel it impossible to add anything which will 
in any material respect change the estimates that the public 
will place upon him. Before coming to Congress I had read of 
Senator McKINLEY. One of my first recollections of him was 
fixed by a newspaper account of his being chairman of the 
Republican Congressional Committee. To one who was inter- 
ested in politics, a young man, that office impressed me, of 
course, aS one of great importance. Like Governor MONTAGUE, 
I, too, received an impression of him as being a ponderous 
personage, with a loud deep voice, with a habit of thrusting his 
hands in the front of his coat and arousing the multitude. Of 
course, when I met Senator McKinugey I found an altogether 
different type and different character of man, and I was not 
disappointed in so finding him. It seems to me that Senator 
McKINLEY was a negation in two respects of popularly accepted 
conceptions of successful types. First, he was a successful 
public man without any of the tricks or devices which are com- 
monly associated in the public mind with success in public life. 
He made no pretentions to oratory; he was not a spellbinder. 
He practiced none of the commonly accepted methods of public 
men in that regard, and yet he was eminently successful. 
Next, he was a rich man, and yet he did not pursue the methods 
generally associated in the public mind with men of great 
riches. There was no vulgar ostentation of his wealth. Sena- 
tor McKINLEY, was essentially a gentle-spirited man. He was 
quiet, he was modest; and when we contemplate the things 
that he accomplished, the accumulation of great wealth, the 
attainment of high political office, I know of no one with those 
attributes that exceeded him in modesty and gentleness. He 
had the faculty of going into matters of detail with absolute 
thoroughness. 

I recall having been on a trip with him when he spent all 
of his leisure time in sending post cards and mementos and 
letters to his friends back home. While the rest of the party 
were indulging in amusements Senator McKINLEY was devot- 
ing himself to his friends back home. It seems to me that the 
life of Senator McKINLEY, his splendid personal qualities and 
his public accomplishments, ought to make his memory a very 
lasting one in the records of his country. 

Senator Burton referred to those who are of advanced age 
having certain sober reminders on occasions like this. It seems 
to me that the passing of a man like Senator McKINLEY must 
give us all occasion to pause and take appraisement of our- 
selves and of our public activities. We come here and stand 
in this Hall and on this floor and our feeble voices ring and 
resound in this Chamber for a_little while and then we are gone. 
Occasions like this might well impress us with the fact that 
after all the solid, genuine qualities are the things that count. 
What difference does it make when we come to the end of the 
trail, whether we are reelected or go down to defeat on some 
vote that we cast in this House, if in appraising our whole 
career we have the consciousness of having done what we 
thought was right? I remember to have read a story some 
years ago of an old Norwegian King of the Middle Ages who 
had his barons at a great banquet. They were quafiing their 
bumpers of ale. It was a bitter night without. The storm 
raged. The snow was falling furiously. Suddenly into the 
rude chamber in which they were gathered there flew through 
some crack or crevice in the roof a little bird. Blinded by the 
light and perplexed, it flew wildly here and there and beat itself 
against the rude beams. Finally it found another crevice and 
out it went into the night again. The Norwegian King, ad- 
vanced in years, spoke to his barons and said: 


That bird is like a life; it comes from out of the night, it flits and 
flies around a little while, blinded by the light, and then it goes back 
out into the night again. 


Gentlemen of the House, as we witness the passing of a great 
and good man like Senator McKINLEY we may well take 
appraisal of our own public and private merits and remember 
that we only flit about a little while, our voices resound in 
this Chamber only a little while, and then we are gone. These 
things are evanescent. The real substantial qualities of hon- 
esty, integrity, kindness, gentleness, modesty, and generosity 
will make the life of Senator McKINLEY remembered when much 
of what we do here in this Chamber shall have passed away 
and perished. 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, it was my privilege to 
attend the funeral of our late colleague, the Hon. CHARLES E. 
FULLER, aS a member of the delegation appointed for that pur- 
pose from the House of Representatives. The place which our 
colleague had attained in the hearts of the people of his district 
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and of his State was attested by the large concourse who 
attended the rites at his burial. With our colleague, the Hon. 
Henry T. Rarney, I was requested to make some remarks at 
the services in the First Baptist Church at Belvidere. These 
remarks were inspired by the occasion and were subsequently 
published in the Belvidere Daily Republican of June 29, 1926. 
I deem it fitting, and therefore request, that I be permitted to 
extend my remarks here by the inclusion of those made at the 
funeral. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. They were as follows: 


Fellow citizens of the city of Belvidere and the twelfth congres- 
sional district of Illinois, as your pastor has stated, when the unex- 
pected news came to Washington last Friday that the Hon. CHARLES E., 
FULLER had passed away, the Congress, both the House and Senate, 
passed resolutions expressing their profound sorrow by reason of Judge 
FULLER’sS death and directed that a committee should make the journey 


-to attend the funeral of the deceased, and the House, after a very short 


session for the transaction of only routine, necessary business, ad- 
journed for the day as a further mark of respect to the memory of our 
late colleague. Were it not that the Congress is endeavoring to close 
the work of a long, laborious session as soon as possible, a larger 
delegation than is here would have come to show their profound respect 
and affection for your distinguished fellow citizen. There are par- 
ticularly some members of the Illinois delegation, notably the chairnran 
of the great Committee on Appropriations, the Hon. MARTIN B. MADDEN, 
who on March 31 paid a splendid tribute to Judge FuLLER in the 
House, and several Senators, who would have come here if the business 
of the Congress had permitted. 

It has been my pleasure to serve in the House with Congressman 
FULLER for seven years last past. He was much my senior in service 
and in years, but we became very much better acquainted than we had 
been formerly and formed for each other a very sincere feeling of 
regard, esteem, and affection. When the House passed the resolution 
of sympathy and sorrow by reason of his death and took the adjourn- 
ment, it was not only because it is a uniform custom to do so in case 
of the death of Members of the House, but it was because spontaneously 
throughout the entire membership, not only from our own State but 
from all the States, not only of one political organization but of all 
political organizations, there was a feeling that this tribute was due to 
the memory of Judge FULLER. He has impressed himself not only 
upon his district, his neighbors at home, the people of the State of 
Illinois, but upon the entire Nation and particularly upon men and 
women in official life in the National Capital, by those sturdy personal 
characteristics which are so well known to you among whom he lived 
SO many years. 

At this moment I can see him on the floor of the House, every act, 
every word, every gesture bearing the impression of his sturdy honesty 
and integrity. The National House of Representatives is quite a 
democratic institution. Very little attention or regard is paid toa man’s 
antecedents or even his present environments; when he comes to the 
House, the House makes its own appraisal of his worth. It is like 
any other body of men and women, the men of honest purpose, the 
men whose word may be depended upon, the men who seek to help 
the House and help the Congress in its work are those who make last- 
ing impressions. So Judge FULLER has won in the hearts of the mem- 
bership of the House and the Senate a place of high esteem and regard 
for those personal characteristics which marked his every purpose with 
that high sense of honor which seemed to be the very fiber of his being. 
There was noted also a fearless courage of which we are indeed in 
great need at these times. I can recall the last speech which he made 
on the floor of the House. He felt that he had been injured; that he 
had been wronged, and, notwithstanding whatever effect it might have 
had upon him personally or politically, he had no hesitation whatever 
in expressing fully, completely, and courageously his views upon the 
situation which had arisen. 

Of latter years, at least since I came to Congress, he did not fre- 
quently participate in debate, but time was when he was one of the 
most vigorous of men in public speech. He has been the chairman 
latterly of one of our large and important committees, giving his atten- 
tion particularly to the needs and the wants, the conditions, of those 
wen rapidly leaving us who in the dire days of stress of our Republic 
for its very existence bared their breasts for the preservation of the 
Union, and they never had a better friend. Their appreciation is 
attested by the delegation who have come here traveling at some dis- 
tance to be present to-day. I am advised that he was made an honorary 
member of the organization of the veterans of the Civil War. 

Judge FULLER, it may truthfully be said, gave his life to the service 
of his country. I shall not refer to the other posftions in which he 
served with conspicuous ability and fidelity the people of this locality. 
I have confined myself briefly to the work in the House of Representa- 
tives with which I and his colleagues have become familiar. I some- 
times called at his office to speak to him about matters in which we 
were interested. His mind was always alert. He was keenly interested 
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and absorbed in the work of his committee and in the work of the) his make-up. His outstanding personal attribute was a meek, 
Congress. When he appeared upon the floor he was always ready to | mild, and generous nature. It has been well said that the 
cast his vote as his conscience and his judgment dictated would best | best way to get an accurate estimate of a man is to know what 
serve the interests of all the people of our fair land. his friends and neighbors—his home folks—think of him. Their 
To the sorrowing widow and other relatives we tender our sincere | estimate goes to the real merit of a man as he is, not as people 
sympathy. To his friends and neighbors we bring this message of the sometimes think a man is. 
good will of the Congress of the United States. For you, his late fellow He was loved and respected by them. They will tell you that 
citizens, his memory will live long in this community and in the National | his theughts were laden with love and sympathy for human 
Capital he will be missed by these who frequently had the pleasure of | kind; that his generous nature responded readily to the ery of 
his association. the afflicted; that when the needy and distressed turned to him 
Mr. Speaker, the late Hon. WitL1AM B., McKIn ey, Senator | for aid and comfort, his gentle ministrations smoothed their 
from Illinois, was serving his seventh and last term in the House | pathway of life; that words of good counsel and wholesome 
of Representatives when I came here in 1919. He entered the | advice fell from his lips, an inspiration and encouragement to 
United States Senate on March 4, 1921. Even before our as- untold numbers in meeting the stern realities of life. Such is 
sociation in the House, I had known Senator McKintey for a | the estimate of old friends and neighbors. 
number of years. For a generation he had been an outstanding | Before his entry into the field of national polities he was 
figure in the industrial and political life of our State. His | an integral part of his community. A successful business man 
connections were principally with the banking and transporta- | then, his continued success, first in the farm-loan business and 
tion interests, but he gave great attention as well to agriculture | later in the public utility field, brought him a competency. The 
and industry. He was eminently successful in business and | growth and development of his home community and the life 
polities alike. of Senator McKINLEy are closely interwoven. He was deeply 
He was the most affable of men, kindly and courteous always, | concerned in its business affairs and took pride in watching 
and ever willing to serve. No task was too small to receive his | its progress. He added materially to its advancement and 
personal attention; no problem too large to receive careful and i contributed liberally of his time and money to its development. 
critical analysis. He had the keen business intellect of the! Elected to the National House of Representatives in 1904, 
Yankee. Good, hard common sense characterized his logic. An | he served with distinction until elected to the Senate in 1920, 
interesting and charming conversationalist, he indulged very | with the exception of two years of that period, when the wheel 
little in public speech. Even his campaign talks were brief, but | of political fortune retired him from active participation as a 
always to the point. Both privately and publicly, he inter- | Member of the lower House. After the people of Illinois 
spersed his speech with dry delightful humor which, however, ' elected him to the Senate he served with credit to himself and 
honor to his country until his death, December 8, 1926. He 
was a conscientious legislator and did what he thought was 
right. As a legislator, the welfare of his country, as he saw it, 
was his guiding star. While engaged in the larger field of 
national legislation he never grew away from his friends at 
home nor they from him. They loved and admired him for 
his honesty and sincerity of purpose. 
He was a kindly man, hard working, well informed, sincere, 


was never satirical, but always entertaining. He made a point 
and then went on to some other phase of his subject. 

He was an indefatigable worker. A letter or telephone call 
did not satisfy his efforts to serve his constituents. He probably 
spent more time in the departments, even at his ripe age, than 
most of the young men in either House. The same close atten- 
tion must have been given to his business, in which he achieved 
marvelous success. pire all ee ag aes he Ried ie ae feign of pe pelts aa 
will and unyielding determination. e amassed a large for- , a Iriend Of peace and good wili at home and abroad. e gave 
tune, but used little of it for his personal enjoyment. His | largely of his means to institutions of Learning The Uni- 
principal pleasure was travel, and upon his trips ‘he invariably | versity of Illinois, located in his home community, was of 
had with him relatives or friends whose comforts engaged his | special concern to him, McKinley Memorial Church, located 
solicitude more than his own. He entertained much in his ; near the coe of the university, aaah by him that ve 
home in the National Capital where he was ably assisted by his | student body might receive spiritu ight an religious an 
faithful and ee sao ona ee Mattis, Male nae mal as | e as Seg err aE) p Re oe rea ane 
his hostess. Members of the erican group of the Interpar- | activities 0 f n l ; 
liamentary Union and of other organizations in which Senator | for the McKinley Hospital, located on the university grounds, 
McKINLEY was interested have fond memories of his hospitality. | that sick and afflicted students might have proper care and 
palit ag When hey ep a Ane coun pee | eee hobby of his was the education of boys. He estab- 
ree. a Biag ea een Sua. Bis RR RE | lished a fund to be loaned to boys to enable them to complete 
were many and varied and both public and private. The world : their university course. The boys were put on their honor. 
will never know many of the individuals who received financial | If misfortune overtook them when they were out in the world 
aid from him. His public generosity extended to every branch ! pee eae vere oan T res ane : ee f n i: 
of public welfare ; universities, colleges, and schools of every | obligations Pe e c i a : Hh a ree 
kind; hospitals and homes for orphans and for the aged; | obligations, the sums repaid went into the revolving fun a 

| 


churches and religious societies of every Christian denomination, | and assist other worthy boys. er 

It was my privilege to attend his funeral at Champaign, Il. He gave largely of his means to other institutions of learning. 
The whole city and countryside observed the day. Leading citi- | Religious and eleemosynary institutions were the object of his 
zens from every part of Illinois came to pay their respects to | lavish bounty. His Working Girls Home in Chicago and the 
his memory. The streets were lined with men, women, and , Sarah Hacket Stevenson Home for Girls in the same city lifted 
children who stood in respectful silence as his remains were | many burdens and shed rays of cheer, comfort, and aid—a boon 
carried to their last resting place. Clergymen and scholars | to many working mothers and girls. He did not seek the spot- 
spoke his praises in those soft, tender tones which always char- | light of publicity in his giving, but the accomplishment of real 
acterized his own utterances on subjects of personal or human , service to mankind in his gentle ministrations was his dominat- 
interest. He was buried under a mountain of flowers which | ing thought. A believer in thrift, honesty, efficiency, and gener- 
bore the message of esteem and affection which filled the hearts | osity to the needy and unfortunate, and adherence to that belief 
of all his friends and neighbors. Senator McKINuEy’s life was | by precept and example, his life has enriched mankind and 
one worthy of the emulation of us all. added to the sum total of human happiness. 


Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, as an admirer of the late Senator | Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, there is a little poem that comes to 
McKINLEy, I desire to add a little word of tribute to his memory į us from our school days— 


on this occasion. It was my good fortune to have known Sen- Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase !) 
ator McKINLEY for a great many years. His father, a Presby- Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
terian minister, was called to the pastorate of the First Pres- And saw within the moonlight in his room, 
byterian Church in Champaign, Ill., when Senator MCKINLEY Making it rich and like a lily in bloom, 
was a small boy, and there he grew to manhood and became An angel writing in a book of gold. 
identified with the business and commercial life of that com- Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold} 
munity. | And to the presence in the room he said— 

When I was a student in the University of Illinois in his “ What writest thou?” The vision raised its head. 
home town of Champaign-Urbana, I first came in contact with And, with a look made of all sweet accord, 
him more than 25 years ago. That was before he entered Answered “ The names of those who love the Lord.” 
the arena of national politics. From that time until his “And is mine one?” said Abou. “Nay, not so,” 
passing away I have been impressed with the sincerity and Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low, 


simplicity of the man. Ostentation and show were foreign te But cheerily still; and said “I pray thee then 
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Write me as one that loves his fellow men.” 

The angel wrote and vanished. The next night 

It came again, with a great wakening light, 

And showed the names whom love of God had blessed 
And lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest! 


WHO’S WHO 


Yesterday I hurriedly turned the pages of a number of vol- 
umes of Congressional meimorial addresses and, to my surprise, 
discovered that while, as a rule, there were 20 addresses con- 
cerning each deceased Member, there was not a biographical 
summary or synopsis in any address. 

Consequently, I submit, as a part of my remarks the follow- 
ing words, which must be authentic, as they appear in the great 
publication known as Who’s Who in America: 


Senator WILLIAM Brown MCKINLEY, born Petersburg, Ill., September 
5, 1856, son of George and Hannah (Finley) McKinley; student Uni- 
versity of Illinois two years; married Kate Frisbee, of Chicago, Feb- 
ruary, 1881. Partner in banking and mortgage-loan business of J. B. & 
W. B. McKinley since 1877; building and operating public utilities 
since 1885. Member of Fifty-ninth to Sixty-second Congresses (1905- 
1913) and Sixty-fourth to Sixty-sixth Congresses (1915-1921), nine- 
teenth Illinois district; United States Senator, term 1921-1927. Trus- 
tee of University of Illinois, 1902-1905. Republican. Clubs: Chevy 
Chase, Press, and Metropolitan (Washington, D. C.); Hamilton and 
Union League (Chicago). Home: Champaign, Il. 


I would, if I could, change that last item or word and say not 
‘Home: Champaign, Ill,” but “Home in the heart of 
countrymen.” 

WILLIAM Brown MCKINLEY of course had many character- 
istics. And of course he excelled in some, indeed many, respects. 


Quiet solicitude for others: silent effort to constantly contribute to 
others’ comfort and contentment— 


Was the answer a young lady gave me, who was a member 
of a party who were Senator McoKINLEy’s guests on a sea voy- 
age to Panama a few years ago. The young lady happens to be 
my own daughter Dorothy. 

Many men know a great deal about WILLIAM B. McKINLEY. 

I, for one, know enough of him, and his character and life 
to know that a mighty cloud of witnesses could testify to the 
things he did to justify the confidence and devotion of citizens 
by the hundred thousand, of capitalists possessing untold mil- 
lions of money, and by laborers who always respected and 
deferred to him. 

But I think I will always remember and recall hs life as 
being a quiet constant effort to help others. 

His successful use of the “democracy of opportunity ” is not 
to be belittled nor is his life-long battle to be belittled whereby 
he earned the right to enter “the aristocracy of achievement.” 

But his helpfulness to others is my theme in this brief hour. 

A brilliant writer has said that Chaucer describes things as 
they are, and Spenser as we would wish them to be, and 
Shakespeare as they would be under the conditions supposed, 
and Milton as they ought to be, and Byron as they ought not 
to be, and Shelley as they never can be. 

This is simply another way of saying that a great many dif- 
ferent views can be held concerning one particular man; as 
many views, in fact, as there are different men. 

It so happens that the man in whose honor and memory we 
meet here to-day was a many-sided man. His life touched a 
great many different phases of American existence. 

He was a student, a store clerk and a banker and a financier 
and a railroader and an owner and operator of gas plants 
and electric-light plants and electric-power plants and an inter- 
urban railroad with 500 miles of track in Illinois, and a $5,000,- 
000 bridge across the Mississippi River. In addition he for 
years was a trustee of the State University of Illinois, and a 
valuable friend of that institution. He was elected several 
times to that position, and later seven times to the House of 
Representatives and once to the Senate of the United States. 

He was loyal to his fraternities and the church, including 
many acts in support of such institutions as the Y. M. C. A. 
and the Red Cross. 

He was a man of accuracy. He knew what was needful for 
health and strength. He knew the calories he ought to con- 
sume. He knew the calories he did consume and he knew the 
calories you ought to cansume. 

He was attentive to all duties, and equipped and quick for 
all calls upon his capacities. 

I remember upon one occasion he told of how Judge William 
Brown, of Jacksonville, Morgan County, Illinois, was his uncle, 
and it was from him he got his name, WILLIAM BROWN 
McKINLEY. 

It so happened that the William Brown was for many years 
a praciicing lawyer and that during many of those years Wil- 
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liam Brown’s partner was my father; so I knew the connection 
very well. Perhaps that was why I enjoyed being a member 
of the legal force of the Illinois Traction System, in other 
words the McKinley Interurban System, from 1905 to 1913— 
eight years. 

In addition to his accuracy he was punctual. Notably so. 

He did not conceive it to be his duty to remain in attendance 
at all sessions of the House, but whenever the Committee on 
Agriculture, of which he was a member. had its bills before the 
Iouse, Mr. McKinley was in his place in the very heart of the 
committee on the floor.. 

He was not addicted to either short or long speeches. He 
told me once that he had a conversation with Ambassador 
Bryce as the two were riding on a certain occasion from Chicago 
to Springfield. He said that Ambassador Bryce said: 


When I am talking to another man I allow him to do a part of the 
talking for in that way I learn something, whereas if I did all the 
talking myself I would not learn. 


Mr. McKINLEY seemed always to be at leisure, when in the 
House and on campaigns talked to a great many men and 
women and always seemed to have plenty of time to do so. 

I have heard him say “ Why, I have nothing to do,” when I 
knew that he had many and many a thing to do. 

He relied upon his office force to do a great many things and 
his office organization was perfect. If he felt inclined to put 
in a whole half day with some new member advising and 
suggesting things, he seemed to have had no difficulty in getting 
away from the office. 

Mr. McKINLEY was most modest. He would often stand back 
and call upon another to speak. I remember one night when 
there was a meeting of the battery at Bissen south of Ettel- 
bruck which is south of Diekerch, Belgium (the battery was 
the Springfield (Ill.) battery and part of the Thirty-third 
Division of the A. E. F.), Mr. John H. Harrison of Danville, 
Ill., who with Hon. Martin B. MADDEN and Mr. McKINLEY and 
myself had been traveling together, was introduced to the boys 
by Mr. McKINLEY and spoke most briefly. I did the same and 
it left the situation such that Mr. McKIN Lgey had to speak at 
greater length than usual. It was a gem of a speech. 

It was not sad although it reminded tlie boys that for every 
one of them there was a service flag hanging in a window back 
in Illinois. 

It was patriotic and cordial and all together a lovely expres- 
sion of a heart just full. 

He had intense emotions. On the next day I saw the tears 
standing in his eyes as the whole Thirty-third Division came 
down a drill ground 5 miles long. Thirty thousand men of 
Illinois passed before General Pershing and the Crown Prince 
of Belgium, and General Harbord and General Dawes and the 
Secretary of War and Congressman MADDEN, and McKINLEY's 
eyes were not the only ones wet when the seven regimental 
bands played the marching song Illinois. 

He loved young people and wanted to help and did help in 
a hundred ways. 

When his funeral occurred at Champaign students and voung 
people came from every quarter to testify how he had helped 
them. 

I know that the verbal tributes of this hour will be scores 
in number, and that, on an appropriate day, a score of Senators 
will add their testimonies; so I will confine myself to empha- 
sizing the fact that he “ was one who loved his fellowmen.” 

I, myself, can well recall, with interest and gratitude, that 
during the six weeks from April 1, to May 10, 1919, in France 
and Belgium, it was an almost daily occurrence that McKINLEY 
would do some personal thing for me, which I was entirely 
capable of doing myself, just in order to contribute to my 
equipment or efficiency during those trying trips of 10 hours 
a day by Army automobile which a number of us Members 
took. For example, one rainy morning at 6, I found that 
certain things, particularly my travel checks, or American 
Express checks, were missing from my haversack, and I rushed 
rather frantically around Paris trying to locate a minister of 
the gospel who had helped me in my packing the night before. 

I went miles across the city. to the hotel of this minister, 
namely the Y. M. C. A., waked up him (and others), then 
rushed around to other points, all in vain, wrapped up for the 
day’s 200 miles of travel, dashed up to our Army automobile 
at 8, only to find that McKINLry also had been busy and been 
over half of Paris to locate my checks, which all the time were 
securely hiding in my haversack which I had carefully not 
unpacked at sunrise because my minister friend had too care- 
fully packed it, money and all, the night before. In spite of 
all the effort, MCKINLEY never scolded or criticized, was per- 


fectly calm and said, “ Oh, very well ”—his favorite expression 


and conclusion. 
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McKintey is substantially described in a few sentences which 
impressed me when I found them in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of February 13, 1921, uttered by Congressman CoLLIER, of Mis- 
sissippi, concerning a colleague, namely : 


Ile was not one who sought the spotlight, and there was little of 
the spectacular about him. He seemed to care little for the “ hilarious 
applause of men,’ but by the dignity of his manner, the earncstness 
of his every undertaking, and the rectitude of his conduct, he ever 
strove, by all his acts, to gain their sound sober approval. 


His fearless nature, his independent spirit, his innate mod- 
esty, his rugged honesty, and his splendid judgment and keen 
insight were recognized by all who knew him. 


CONCLUSION 


Under the headline “A Man Passes,” 
said: 

The thoughts cf thousands of his friends were not of the politician, 
the railrond builder, or the financier, but of the little man, himself, 
who had the simplest tastes, loved home folk, and liked to give away 
his money. Death, when it came, found a man who had enjoyed 
most of the good things of life, and had enjoyed them in voluntary 
moderation, one who had received many honors and bore them modestly, 
one who fought hard and never carried a grudge for long, one who 
had been flattered, feted, and praised, and was shrewd enough to dis- 
tinguish between those who lauded him for what he had done, and 
those who loved him for what he was. 


the Decatur Herald 


LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS 


= Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members of the House may have leave to extend their 
remarks in the Recorp on the life, character, and services of 
the late CHARLES E. Furrer and the late Senator WILLIAM B. 
MCKINLEY. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, it was my good 
fortune to know Hon. CHARLES E. FULLER before he became 
a Member of Congress. My boyhood days were spent in the 
same section of Illinois. When I was a boy my county, Stephen- 
son, was a part of the congressional district with Boone County, 
the home of our departed colleague. The congressional conven- 
tions were usually held in my home city of Freeport, Ill. In 
those days CHARLEY FULLER, aS everybody called him, was 
recognized as one of the political leaders of Illinois. He was 
known far and near as a great orator. 

He had won a nation-wide reputation in the Illinois General 
Assembly by his magnificent and battling leadership in the 
famous John A. Logan-Lambert Tree senatorial deadlock at 
Springfield. 

During the session of the Fifty-seventh Congress I was of- 
fered a position on the roll of the House of Representatives and 
came to Washington. Four years later Judge FULLER became a 
Member of the House. In him I always found a loyal friend. 
Although I occupied a comparatively minor position, I never 
hesitated to go to his office and ask for a favor, because he 
always made me feel welcome and always extended every pos- 
sible courtesy. This was characteristic of the man. He loved 
to serve others, and this seemed to be his outstanding trait. 

Judge FULLER devoted his efforts in Congress mainly to aid 
the soldiers of the Civil war and their widows and helpless and 
dependent children. That he accomplished more in their behalf 
than any public man of his day is amply borne out by the 
record of his achievements. He made a careful study of the 
pension question and came to be recognized as the leading au- 
thority in Congress on that subject. Some of us who were not 
so familiar with the history of pension legislation listened with 
deepest interest to the address delivered on the subject by 
Mr. FULLER in the House of Representatives April 6, 1926. His 
speech was a revelation to many of us. We did not realize how 
one man had been so largely responsible for sa many of our 
pension acts. That man was CHARLES E. FULLER, and I feel I 
can pay him no greater or more fitting tribute than to quote 
from his own speech delivered on April 6, 1926, the last speech 
he was able to denver in the House. On that occasion he said 
in part: 


Mr. FULLER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I am for 
pensions. We want to do what we should do for the men who have 
defended the flag, who have fought the battles of the country. For 
them and for their dependents we can hardly do too much. It may 
be well, perhaps, for me to recite something of the pension legislation 
in the past few years. It has been my privilege to be a member of 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions for something more than 20 years, 


Without objection, it will be so 
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and for the past 7 years chairman of that committee. I know some- 
thing of the legislation and what has been done during this time. 

When I became a member of this committee, for instance, there was 
no service pension. There was no pension except for disability, or 
perhaps a part-way service pension for disability not incurred in the 
service. The pension of a private soldier at that time for disability 
not incurred in the service was from $6 to $12 a month; $12 a month 
for total disability and graded from $6 up. Even for disability incurred 
in the service the original pensions were for very small amounts, At 
different times during the years following bills have been passed and 
the pensions of the Civil War soldiers increased from time to time, 
based sometimes on age, sometimes on length of service, until the 
Sherwood dollar-a-day pension bill was passed, providing a pension for 
most of the veterans of $30 a month. 

And there the matter rested, so far as pensions for veterans was 
concerned, until the act of May 1, 1920. That was the Fuller bill, 
introduced by me as chairman of the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
reported by the Committce on Invalid Pensions, passed through the 
House under suspension of the rules, passed the Senate, and went to 
the President and became the act of May 1, 1920. That bill provided 
for a pension of $50 a month for every veteran of the Civil War who 
served 90 days or more, and if totally disabled, $72 a month, It 
was the most liberal service pension bill that ever was passed by any 
legislative body in the world. [Applause.] 

The pension of the widows of veterans at the time when I first 
became a member of that committee was $8 a month, provided they 
had less than $250 a year income; after a while it was increased to 
$12 a month and later by other legislation to $20, then to $25, and 
by the act of May 1, 1920, to $30 a month, without any property 
qualification. So that under that law every widow of a veteran of the 
Civil War, although not married to the veteran until 40 years after 
the close of the war, has a pension under that law of $30 a month, 

I am willing to do whatever is thought best for the veterans and 
for the widows of the Civil War. It seems to me that a pension of 
$50 a month for every veteran who served 90 days, of $72 a month as 
& mere service pension for a man who served perhaps 90 days and 
never suffered injury in the service is a liberal pension. 

Yesterday by action of the House, if it passes the Senate and becomes 
a law, we added something over $18,000,000 to the pension roll of 
the United States for the pensioners of the Spanish-American War. 
I was glad to vote for that bill. I was glad that it passed the House 
unanimously. There is now pending before the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions a bill proposing to materially increase the pensions of the 
maimed soldiers of ‘all the wars, the Civil War and all other wars, and 
of those who become totally disabled or blind. 

That bill has passed the Senate, and it will be reported by the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, and I think it will pass the House. 

How much further we ought to go on the pension question at this 
session of Congress is for the House to determine. I simply decline 
to be held responsible for everything that is not done. 


CHARLES E. FULLER 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, one of the few men that I had 
the privilege to serve with for nearly 20 years in this House 
we are here to-day to honor. During all those many years 
that I have had the pleasure to serve with him, I can not recall 
anyone who was more modest and retiring and who worked 
more diligently than he, I think there is no Member that has 
ever served here that has brought about more pleasure and 
satisfaction to the individual citizen in our country than he has. 
For years he was chairman of the Pension Committee and was 
instrumental in securing relief legislation to hundreds and hun- 
dreds of men, who rendered great service to our country, and to 
their widows and their orphan children. 

Technicalities to him were unknown, but justice was the 
main object. Though frequently people were denied relief and 
stress has been laid that under the strict construction of thé 
law people were not entitled to relief sought, he would in- 
variably answer: 


What does justice demand and docs not justice demand that relief he 
granted ? 


He was a man of great heart, being ever ready and ever 
willing to aid and assist those that needed his aid and 


assistance. 
WILLIAM B. M’KINLEY 


We are here to-day to pay tribute to the memory of a man 
who was not only an outstanding statesman, but America’s 
foremost humanitarian. I believe, Mr. Speaker, that I am one 
of the two Members present, and in fact there are only few in 
the House that have served with him for a longer number of 
years than I have. 

When I entered the House, 20 years ago, it was generally 
recognized throughout the country that the State of Illinois had 
the strongest and most influential delegation in the House. 
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Joseph G. Cannon, whom we laid at eternal rest a short time ago, 
was the Speaker; James R. Mann was the actual floor leader ; 
there were Boutel, Caldwell, former Governor Lowden, HENRY 
T, RAINEY, and MARTIN B. MADDEN, who are still rendering our 
State and Nation a great service, and the two colleagues whose 
memory we have assembled here to-day to pay tribute to were 
the outstanding Members representing at that time the State of 
Illinois in this House. 

I am indeed pleased that I have had the opportunity from 
the very beginning of my service to have met and become ac- 
quainted with WILLIAM B. McKINLEY, who later on was hon- 
ored by the people of Illinois, and who served his State with 
credit and distinction in the upper legislative branch. I am 
indeed gratified that my intercourse with him did not cease 
after he became a Member of the Senate, as he continued to 
serve as chairman of the Interparliamentary Union, of which 
organization I was the treasurer—and a member of the execu- 
tive committee—and in that way came frequently in contact 
with him. As time progressed my admiration for him gradually 
increased as I found him to be one of the kindest, noblest, and 
most patriotic humanitarians, not only in the Capitol but I be- 
lieve in the Nation. He was one of the most modest, sweetest, 
and retiring characters I have ever known. I recall about 
14 years ago, I beiieve it was in 1912, when the great advocate 
of universal peace, Count Lutzo, visited America. Being famil- 
iar with the underlying motives of his visit and being desirous 
to bring home to the Congress and the American people the 
principles that he advocated, I endeavored to secure unanimous 
consent that he might address the House on the subject of 
universal peace. This privilege has not been accorded in the 
past but to two foreigners. They were representatives of their 
governments; but Count Lutzo was opposed by his government 
and was here merely as an individual invited by some universi- 
ties to deliver lectures on that noble and vital question. ‘The 
principle that he advocated was not generally known or under- 
stood in America. But he and the present President of the 
Czechoslovak Republic had foreseen the threatening clouds that 
they felt might engulf the world and were endeavoring to im- 
press America as to that approaching danger. Realizing that 
danger, I refused to desist in bringing before the American 
people the views that were entertained by these students, his- 
torians, and philosophers, and therefore continued my efforts 
to secure the privilege for Count Lutzo to address this House. 

I canvassed the situation and found more or less opposition 
to the granting of this high privilege to this advucate of uni- 
_ versal peace. When I explained the situation to that peace- 
loving man, Senator McKINLEy, he immediately became inter- 
ested and worked incessantly until he eliminated every objec- 
tion from every source and made it possible that unani- 
mous consent be granted. From that time on I have closely 
followed his activities and at all times found him ever ready 
and ever willing to aid the cause of humanity, working for 
peace and harmony among the people and the nations of the 
world. 

Not only is he mourned by the people of his district, his 
State, and our country, but by the representatives of every 
parliament in all the enlightened nations. 

His activities as chairman of the Interparliamentary Union 
have been fully explained by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Burron], the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. MonTacuE], and 
others. 

Therefore I shall only give brief outline of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union’s aim. 

The Interparliamentary Union has for its aims the uniting 
in common action the members of all parliaments constituted in 
national groups in order to bring about the acceptance in their 
respective countries, either by legislation or by international 
treaties, of the principle that differences between nations should 
be settled by arbitration or in other ways either amicable or 
judicial. It likewise has for its aim the study of other ques- 
tions of international law and in general of all problems relating 
to the development of peaceful relations between nations. 

I am indeed grateful that I have been placed in a position 
where I could be associated with him in this splendid work 
which he has carried on against great odds for many, many 
years. 

In WiLtt1amM B. MCKINLEY the State, the Nation, and the 
world lost a sincere advocate of peace. 

Peace was nearest and dearest to his noble heart. 


PEACH 


And they shall beat their swords into plowshares, and their spears 
into pruning hooks. Nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more. (Isaiah, ii, 4.) 
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SENATOR WILLIAM D, M’KINLEY 


Mr. RATHBONE. Mr. Speaker, I rise to pay my tribute to 
the memory of a distinguished son of Illinois whom I was 
privileged to call friend, Senator WILLIAM B. MCKINLEY. 

He was a worthy son of our great State. Sprung from her 
soil, closely identified with her life by his ancestry, we are proud 
to claim him as our own, and we feel that in his career he 
exemplified the highest traditions of public service and the 
finest spirit of the people of our Commonwealth. 

But he was something more than a representative of a single 
State. He belonged to the Nation. For many years he served 
in the House of Representatives and later in the Senate of 
the United States with entire devotion to the best interests of 
all the people and left behind him in his public services a 
legacy which a grateful Natgon will not forget. 

Senator McKINLEY was not a brilliant orator swaying multi- 
tudes or captivating Senates. He was a business man in poli- 
tics, sagacious, steady, and staunch. It takes various types 
of men to make a rounded legislative body, and MCKINLEY 
contributed much to the work of Congress by his sage counsel 
and business efficiency. He was of the substantial type of man, 
solid, enduring, reliable in all things. 

There was a certain Scotch bluntness about the man. He 
never hedged or dodged, much less did he pretend a friendship 
or a feeling that was not genuine. He spoke the truth and 
gave expression to his honest thought; or he was silent. Sin- 
cerity was one of his distinguishing traits. 

Loyalty was another. He was a party man and he fe:t most 
strongly the obligation of party regularity. Fealty to his 
party was deeply ingrained in his nature, so as to have become 
almost a religious conviction. 

But not only was he faithful to his party, he was supremely 
loyal to his friends. He seemed to grapple them to his soul 
with hooks of steel. His friends recognized and appreciated 
this trait of his character. 

For this reason he had a great host of sustaining friends, 
who. believed in him, trusted him, and loved him. His friend- 
ships, like ivy, were the growth of years. He proved by his 
life the truth of Emerson’s word— - 


To have a friend, you must first be one. 


He combined a cool head with a warm heart. There was 
never a trace of arrogance about him. In the moment of 
triumph, in the flush of victory, he was always modesty itself. 
He did good almost blushingly. His acts of benevolence were 
performed in silence, with a certain shyness, which evinced 
more clearly than words that the benefits he bestowed were 
for the love of the doing and not for any expectation of re- 
ward. His friends were not bought, but were won, and so his 
memory will always be cherished and the multitude of those 
who love him living will not cease to love him dead, 

He was one of the most genial of companions, one of the 
most delightful of hosts. No detail that could contribute to 
the comfort and happiness of his guests was ever overlooked 
by him. They were warmed and cheered not only by the fire- 
side of his home but at the fireside of his heart. Instinctively 
everyone felt that here was a man who enjoyed being a host 
and who wanted everyone to enjoy being a guest. 

He was the finest type of the successful «American business 
man whose nature was never spoiled, or even impaired, by his 
fortune. Wealth, in his estimation, was chiefly to be valued 
for the opportunity it afforded its possessor of doing good. 

The genuine obligations of wealth were never more clearly 
recognized by any may than by him. He held his fortune as 
a trust, as it were, for the benefit and the blessing of his 
fellow men. 

How many a struggling church or college, how many a person 
in distress, how many of the young at the outset of their 
careers, when a little money meant a start that might lead to 
success, have him to thank for his generous and timely aid. 

His beneficences were part of his very self. He scattered 
blessings along the pathway of life. He donated a fortune, 
acquired by his industry and sagacity. But, more than that, 
his generosity was not that of money only, for he gave himself. 

His manner was never effusive, but he was by nature one 
of the kindliest of men. A cold-bicooded McKINLEY would have 
been no McKINLEy at all. He took as much pains to conceal 
his acts of kindness and generosity as many other men to 
herald them abroad. He seemed to feel that little acts of 
benevolence were well-nigh as important as great gifts, for 
after all we are apt to find that such. are— 

Perhaps the best part of a good man’s life, 


_ The little nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love. 
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He never sought to rise on the ruins of others. In his politi- 
cal contests there was no trace of vindictiveness. In the midst 
of the conflict, in victory, as in defeat, he was always without 
malice. i 

This kindliness of nature was all the more beautiful because 
there was a granite wall behind. ° He had firmness without 
obstinacy. 

His interest in humanity found ever larger scope and expres- 
gion as the years went by. His outlook broadened and his 
sympathy for humanity became as wide as the world. Hence 
his deep interest in the Interparliamentary Union, of which 
organization he became the head. No doubt he felt that in this 
body of representative men and women there was a force at 
work for closer cooperation among nations and the assurance 
of peace for the world. Unquestionably, he cherished the hope 
that this organization would hasten the day of which the poet 
dreamed— 


When the war drums throb no longer and the battle flags are furled 
In the parliament of man, the federation of the world. 


His life came to its close abruptly, amid the gloom of defeat, 
in the torture of the body, and the blighted hopes of the soul, 
and so the tragedy of his death has added a touch of sympathy 
E the affection felt for him by the host of friends who mourn 

s loss. : 

And now we pay our final tribute above his grave. Able 
statesman, true American, dear old friend, we take our sad and 
proud farewell. ; 

CONGRESSMAN CHARLES Ð. FULLER 


Mr. Speaker, the death of our friend, Hon. CHARLES E. 
FuLim, is a great loss to Illinois, to Congress, and to the 
Nation. . 

Congressman FULLER came of good old American stock and 
his ancestors were among the early settlers of this country. 
His family came to Illinois in 1845, and were among the pio- 
neers of Boone County. 

Congressman FULLER was born March 31, 1849. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1870 and held successively the offices of 
corporation attorney of Belvidere, State’s attorney of Boone 
County, member of the State senate, Ilinois House of Repre- 
sentatives, and again the Illinois senate. He was elected judge 
of the seventeenth judicial circuit in 1897 and to the Congress 
of the United States in 1902, where he continued to serve, with 
the exception of one term, until his death, June 25, 1926. . 

Congressman FULLER throughout his life lived up to the finest 
traditions of the Puritan stock from which he sprang. He was 
a devout Christian and a man of exemplary character. He 
steadfastly kept before his eyes the highest principles of his 
forefathers and consistently lived up to them. 

He was a courageous man, and his splendid fighting qualities 
were displayed throughout a lifetime in many a well-fought 
legislative, legal, and political battle. His leadership in the 
contest for Gen. John A. Logan, the “ Black Eagle of Illinois,” 
for United States Senator attracted nation-wide attention, and 
his final triumph in this great political battle stamped him as 
one of the best political fighters and generals that his State has 
ever produced. s 

His service in Congress was marked by indefatigable labor 
and the closest attention to the wants of his constituents. 
Never for a moment during the long years of his honorable 
service were the interests of the people of his district in the 
slightest measure neglected, 

There was nothing spectacular about the man, and it was 
greatly to bis credit that most of his work was of the quiet, 
unobtrusive kind, which many men would rather shun than 
seek. He became a master of the intricate law and practice 
bearing upon the subject of invalid pensions, and to these wards 
of the Government he devoted in his latter years his best ener- 
gies and closest attention. Surely no more worthy service could 
have been performed than the assistance which he gave to those 
who were least able to protect their own interests and who most 
needed the helping hand of the Government. This work was 
peculiarly congenial to a man of his nature. 

In manner be was simple, unaffected, and shunned the lime- 
light. He cared nothing for the glitter, glamour, and pomp of 
power. His heart was always with the plain people, whom he 
understood and loved and who in return most loyally supported 
him throughout his life. ; 

His associates in the House of Representatives will mourn his 
loss and will always cherish his memory. At this moment 
words are vain and our hearts are too full for utterance. 
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Our sorrow for his loss is— 


Such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound or foam 

When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home. 


Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL assumed the chair. 


Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
during 14 years of Washington political life it has been my 
very good fortune to know and to understand Senator McKrn- 
LEY as few men on Capitol Hill have, and our association during 
that time has been so varied that it was possible for me to 
see almost every side of the character of this plain, kindly 
man who has so unostentatiously labored for his fellow men. 

The great financial and political success of Senator MCKINLEY 
never in the slightest degree changed his character, his homely 
ways, or his sympathetic interest in the little things which 
make life so dear to all of us, No so-called “little” favor 
or courtesy was too small to attract the Senator’s personal 
charge, nor did he ever hesitate to take personal heed and 
real pleasure in seeing that the little things were well done. 

Some years ago, when the Senator headed the American 
group of the Interparliamentary Union to the Interparliamen- 
tary Conference at Stockholm, Sweden, I distinctly recall that 
it was he who personally looked after railroad tickets, hotel 
accommodations, sight-seeing comforts, as well as the indi- 
vidual pleasures of our entire delegation, rather than taking 
the slightest chance of something going wrong to the displeasure 
of some one in our group. The Senator was the first to arise 
in the morning and usually the last to retire at night. He 
watched over his little party as a kindly mother would care 
for her children, and this was the Senator’s natural and con- 
stant character. He was so lovable, so kindly, so self-sacrificing, 
and with it all so modest that few people really appreciated 
his actual accomplishments. 

Senator McKINLEY had a personal acquaintance with more 
world statesmen and politicians than any other man or woman 
in the United States, and his personal direction of the American 
group of the Interparliamentary Union for many years past, as 
its president, has done much for a better understanding among 
the parliamentarians of the world. His passing out of this 
life leaves a vacancy in the Interparliamentary Union which 
will be very, very hard to fill. 

Senator McKINLEY was not an orator nor was he what is 
ordinarily called a statesman, yet many men of both of these 
types of national figures called upon him for advice and . 
counsel. His judgment was regarded as sound, and he was 
an invaluable Member of the House of Representatives and 
of the Senate of the United States. 

The passing away of Senator McKINLEY is a distinct loss to 
the State of Illinois as well as to the Union. He was a 
national character in the very finest and highest sense. 


Mr. BRITTEN resumed the chair. 


Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, when the delegation from 
Oklahoma, like the delegation from Illinois to-day, was paying 
tribute to one of our colleagues who had passed on, we were pleas- 
antly surprised at the entrance into the Hall of Hon. WILLIAM 
B. McKIniey, of Illinois. We asked him if he wished to say a 
word about our deceased colleague. He proceeded to pay him a 
tribute. We had never known him very closely, but the grati- 
tude of Oklahoma went out to that great man of Illinois. So 
I am pleased at this moment to have this opportunity in turn 
to pay a tribute to the character and worth of Senator WILLIAM 
B. McKinitny. Since listening to these tributes to his character 
I am convinced that God gave him to Illinois and to the country 
as a living example of what men who are fortunate in the 
accumulation of great wealth should do with that wealth. I 
believe from what has been said that when the black camel 
knelt at his tent to carry him across the Divide, he believed 
as I believe that not by what we do here, but that through the 
death of Jesus, who to me has come and to some is to come, shall 
we enter into that life above. I agree with the gentleman 
from Ohio, Senator Burron—lI do not believe that here is the 
last of a man nor the last of his efforts or his work. 


ADJOURN MENT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. In accordance with the resolu- 
tion heretofore adopted, the House will stand adjourned. 

Accordingly (at 1 o’clock and 15 minutes, p. m.) the House 
adjourned until to-morrow, Monday, February 7, 1927, at 12 
o'clock noon. 


1927 
SENATE 


Monpay, February 7, 1927 
(Legislative day of Saturday, February 5, 1927) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expira- 
tion of the recess. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate will receive a message 
from the House of Representatives. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
resolutions (H. Res. 411) adopted as a tribute to the memory 
of Hon. CHARLES E. FULLER, late a Representative from the 
State of Illinois, and Hon. WitLt1AM B. McKIN Ley, late a Sena- 
tor from the State of Illinois. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a bill 
(i. R. 16775) to limit the application of the internal-revenue 
tax upon passage tickets, in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message further announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tion, and they were thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

S. 3928. An act authorizing the designation of an ex-officio 
commissioner for Alaska for each of the executive departments 
of the United States, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 10900. An act to authorize the incorporated town of 
Wrangell, Alaska, to issue bonds in any sum not exceeding 
$30,000 for the purpose of improving the town’s waterworks 
system ; 

H. R. 11843. An act to authorize the incorporated town of 
Fairbanks, Alaska, to issue bonds for the purchasing, construc- 
tion, and maintenance of an electric light and power plant, 
telephone system, pumping station, and repairs to the water 
front, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 15649. An act to provide for the eradication or control 
of the European corn borer; and 

H. J. Res. 292. Joint resolution to amend the act entitled “An 
act granting the consent of Congress for the constructing of a 
bridge across the Delaware River at or near Burlington, N. J.,” 
approved May 21, 1926. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Frazier Lenroot Robinson, Ark. 
Bayard George McKellar Robinson, Ind. 
Blease Gerry McLean Sackett 
Borah Gillett McMaster Schall 
Bratton Glass McNary Sheppard 

`- Broussard Goff Mavfield Shipstead 
Bruce Gooding Means Shortridge 
Cameron ould Metcalf Smith 
Capper Greene Moses Smoot 
Caraway Hale Neely Stanfield 
Copeland Harreld Norbeck Steck 
Couzens Harris Norris Stephens 
Curtis Harrison Nye Stewart 
Dale Hawes Oddie Trammell 
Deneen Heflin Overman Tyson 
Dill Howell Pepper Wadsworth 
Edwards Johnson Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
Ernst Jones, Wash. ine Walsh, Mont. 
Ferris Kendrick Pittman Warren 
Fess Keyes Ransdell Watson 
Fletcher King Reed, Pa. Wheeler 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to announce that the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BINGHAM] is absent on account 
of illness. I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. BRATTON. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
JoNES of New Mexico] is necessarily absent owing to illness. I 
ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-four Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 


BOARD OF REGENTS, SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


The VICE PRESIDENT. In accordance with the provisions 
of section 5581 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, 
the Chair appoints the following-named Senators as members 
of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution to fill 
vacancies that will occur on March 4 next: The Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoor], to succeed himself, and the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Rosinson], in place of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. PEPPER]. 
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PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I have a short letter from 
the disabled veterans at Saranac Lake, N. Y., which I ask may 
be printed in the Recorp at this point and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, 

There being no objection, the letter was referred to the Com- 
pied on Finance and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS OF THE WORLD WAR, 
SARANAC LAKE CHAPTER, No. 18, 
Saranac Lake, N. Y., February 5, 1927. 
Hon. ROYAL S. COPELAND, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 

HONORABLE ÑIR: We, the undersigned officers representing the Sara- 
nac Lake Chapter of the Disabled American Veterans of the World 
War, are writing to you on behalf of the 300 ex-service men curing in 
Saranac Lake to enlist your aid and assistance both before the com- 
mittee and on the floor in the support of a bill that is aggressively sup- 
ported by the disabled American veterans’ organizations throughout the 
entire country to rescind that section of the law which will reduce 
compensation of hospitalized veterans without dependents from $80 to 
$40 per month on July 1, 1927. 

Should this legislation go into effect without the requested change 
before adjournment in March, this present law, which we feel is very 
unjust, will create a hardship on the numberless men who will suffer 
directly. : 

We would also like to call your attention at the same time to the 
fact that the men who get well to-day have not the benefits of rehabili- 
tation, which is anotber reason for the men maintaining the present rate 
of compensation, which is $80, so that when they are ready and able 
to go back to an occupation they will have put aside a little saving 
to give them a start. You can readily see that if their compensation 
is cut to $40 a month they will not have been able to put a penny 
aside for their future day, that they all look forward to, in getting 
well and starting out on their own. 

For the above reasons we earnestly request your hearty support for 
the rescinding of this bill. We further respectfully request that you 
have this letter inserted in full in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Thanking you in advance for your cooperation and support in this 
matter, we remain, dear sir, 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM J. BRIGANDO, 
Commander. 
JOHN J. MCDERMOTT, 
- Senior Vice Commander, 
GREGORY M. POWERS, 
Junior Vice Commander. 

Mr. COPELAND presented a resolution adopted by the board 
of aldermen of the city of New York, N. XY., which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

IN THE BOARD OF ALDERMEN, 
The City of New York. 


Resolution 917 memorializing Congress to pass bill helping veterans 
to get loans on soldiers’ bonus certificates 


Whereas veterans of the World War have met with embarrassment 


| and difficulty in negotiating loans upon the security of soldicrs’ bonus 


certificates; and ' 

Whereas in the granting of the bonus it was the intention of the 
people of the country that some compensation be made for the heroism 
and sacrifice displayed by members of the military and naval forces 
of the country ; and 

Whereas because of the aforesaid embarrassments and difficulties 
the compensation is depreciated and minimized; and 

Whereas there is pending in the Congress a bill by Senator WALSH 
of Massachusetts authorizing the Treasury Department of the Federal 
Government to pay soldiers’ bonus certificates in the same manner as 
banks are authorized to pay the same, and to issue loans against such 
certificates in a similar manner: Now therefore be it 

Resolved, By the board of Aldermen that the Congress be and the 
same hereby is memorialized to pass with all convenient speed the 
bill so pending before it; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be transmitted to cach Sena- 
tor and Representatives in the Congress from the State of New York. 

A true copy of resolution adopted by the board of aldermen January 
25, 1927. 

Approved by the mayor. 

M. J. Cruise, Clerk, 


Mr. COPELAND also presented memorials numerously signed 
by sundry citizens of New York City, N. Y., remonstrating 
against the passage of the bill (S. 4821) to provide for the 
closing of barber shops in the District of Columbia on Sunday, 
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or any other legislation of a religious character, which were 
referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New York, favoring the making of 
an appropriation for the improvement of Governors Island, 
N. Y., and the establishment there of a full regiment of in- 
fantry, ete., which were referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

He also presented telegrams in the nature of memorials from 
George B. Smith, president of the Ward Baking Co.; P. M. 
Stafford, manager of the Ward Baking Co.; the executive com- 
mittee of the Quality Bakers of America; and B. H. Wunder, 
president of the New York Produce Exchange, all of New York 
City, N. Y., remonstrating against the passage of the so-called 
MeNary-Haugen farm relief bill, which were ordered to lie on 
the table. 

He also presented a letter in the nature of a petition from 
the pastor of the Methodist Episcopal Church, of South Otselic, 
N. Y., praying the passage of legislation reorganizing the pro- 
hibition enforcement department, and also favoring the settle- 
ment of present difficulties with the Republic of Mexico by 
means of arbitration, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a letter from George Flume, of Palatine 
Bridge, N. Y., relative to the decrease in the demand for pure 
cider vinegar, etc., which was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. WATSON presented the following concurrent resolution 
of the Legislature of Indiana, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance: l 
A concurrent resolution of the Indiana State Legislature requesting 

the Congress of the United States to appropriate funds for the es- 

tablishment of a United States Veterans’ Bureau general hospital 
within the State of Indiana for honorably discharged ex-service men 
of this area 


Whereas the World War veterans act of 1924, as amended, provides 
that “the Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau is author- 
ized to furnish hospitalization and necessary traveling expenses to 
veterans of any war, military occupation, or military expedition since 
1897, not dishonorably discharged, without regard to the nature or 
origin of their disabilities: Provided, That preference to admission to 
any Government hospital for hospitalization under the provisions of 
this subdivision shall be given to those veterans who are financially 
unable to pay for hospitalization and their necessary traveling ex- 
penses ”; and 

Whereas as the result of the above enactment of Congress there has 
been a substantial increase of admissions to hospitals, and as this 
increase of admissions is expected to continue for years to come; and 

Whereas in this area, comprising the States of Indiana, Kentucky, 
Ohio, Michigan, and Illinois, there is at this time an acute and in- 
creasing need for general hospital facilities, and as the State of 
Indiana has not been allowed a United States Veterans’ Bureau hospital, 
while in each of the States bordering Indiana there have been United 
States Veterans’ Bureau hospitals established; and 

Whereas as Indiana is the center of population of the United States, 
a nucleus of the agricultural and industrial elements, the greatest 
railroad center of the world, and easily accessible by highways, there is 
probably no area within the. United States comprising States that po- 
tentially serve such a large number of ex-service men; and 

Whereas a United States Veterans’ Bureau general hospital, located 
within the State of Indiana, would economically serve approximately 
1,000,000 ex-service men who are residents of this area; and 

Whereas the savings alone in transportation would be of such stu- 
pendous amount, because of the central location, and because of serving 
such a wide area, the institution should be of such proportions as to 
meet the present acute and increasing needs, so that the large necessary 
expenditure will be an economic one: Therefore be it 

SECTION 1. Resolved by the Senate of the State of Indiana (the House 
of Representatives concurring), That the United States Government is 
hereby respectfully urged and requested to provide the necessary funds 
for the establishment of a United States Veterans’ Bureau general 
hospital at some convenient place within the State of Indiana, of such 
capacity as to afford adequate hospital facilities for persons entitled 
to treatment in such hospitals in the area consisting of the States of 
Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio, Michigan, and Illinois. The United States 
Senators and Members of Congress from this State are hereby urged 
to use all honorable means to secure the establishment of such a hos- 
pital in the State of Indiana. 

Sec. 2. That the secretary of the senate is hereby directed to send 
certified copies of this resolution to each of the United States Senators 
and each Congressman from Indiana. 

I hereby certify that senate concurrent resolution No. 5 was adopted 
by the senate on February 1, 1927. 

FERN ALB, Secretary of the Senate. 

I hereby certify that senate concurrent resolution No. 5 was adopted 
by the house of representatives on February 4, 1927, 

W. T. LYLLE, Clerk of the House. 
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Mr. SHORTRIDGE presented numerous memorials of sundry 
citizens in the State of California remonstrating against the 
passage of the bill (S. 4821) to provide for the closing of barber 
shops in the District of Columbia on Sunday, or any other legis- 
lation of a religious character, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. ODDIE presented resolutions adopted by Stanton Woman’s 
Relief Corps, No. 16, Department of California and Nevada 
(Grand Army of the Republic), at Los Angeles, Calif., favoring 
the passage of legislation providing that all widows of regularly 
discharged Union veterans of the Civil War shall receive a pen- 
sion of $50 per month, which were referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Mr. McLEAN presented a paper in the nature of a petition 
from the board of directors of the Connecticut Chamber of Com- 
merce (Inc.), of Hartford, Conn., praying for the passage of 
legislation establishing national battle field parks at Fredericks- 
burg, Chancellorsville, Spotsylvania, the Wilderness, and Salem 
Church, Va., “ as fitting memorials to those men of New England 
who there fought and made the supreme sacrifice that the 
Union might be preserved,” which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a paper in the nature of a petition from 
the Seymour (Conn.) Chamber of Commerce, praying for the 
passage of the so-called McNary-Woodruff bill, being Senate 
bill 718, authorizing an appropriation for the purchase of land 
in Mad River Notch, situated in the town of Waterville, N. H.. 
etc., which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

He also presented a paper in the nature of a petition from 
Abraham Lincoln Camp, No. 2, Sons of Veterans, of Stamford, 
Conn., praying for the passage of legislation granting increased 
pensions to Civil War veterans and their widows, which was 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented petitions of a committee representing the 
United States Custodian Service Association and sundry other 
citizens of New Haven, East Haven, West Haven, Derby, An- 
sonia, Seymour, and Danbury, all in the State of Connecticut, 
praying for the passage of legislation granting increased com- 
pensation to employees of the United States Custodian Service, 
with a minimum wage of $1,200, which were referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

He also presented numerous papers in the nature of memo- 
rials (at the request of the radio editor of the Hartford Times) 
of sundry citizens of Hartford, East Hartford, West Hartford, 
Windsor, New Britain, Manchester, Middlefield, Glastonbury, 
South Glastonbury, Wethersfield, Madison, Burnside, Addison, 
Unionville, Bristol, Putnam, Elmwood, Plantsville, West 
Cheshire, Pomfret Center, Cromwell, Newington, Newington 
Junction, Southington, Rocky Hill, Ellington, and Silver Lane, 
all in the State of Connecticut, remonstrating against the pres- 
ent chaotic radio conditions and favoring the prompt passage of 
legislation regulating radio broadcasting, which were ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. TYSON presented petitions of a committee representing 
the United States Custodian Service Association and sundry 
other citizens of Maryville and Nashville, in the State of Ten- 
nessee, praying for the passage of legislation granting increased 
compensation to employees of the United States custodian 
service, with a minimum wage of $1,200, which were referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. ASHURST presented a telegram, which was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


PHOENIX, ARIZ., February 5, 1927. 
Hon. HENRY F. ASHURST, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

As a member of the American Legion, I earnestly request your sup- 
port on Tyson bill on retirement of disabled emergency officers. We 
feel that failure of passage of this measure would be unjust discrimi- 
nation against emergency officers. 

A. M. CRAWFORD, 
Speaker of the House. 


He also presented a letter, in the nature of a petition, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, DEPARTMENT OF ARIZONA, 
. Phoenis, Ariz., February 2, 1927. 
The Hon. HENRY F. ASHURST, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR ASHURST: We are becoming alarmed at the possibility 
of the Tyson-Fitzgerald bill, for retirement of disabled emergency Army 
officers, failing of enactment during the present session of the Congress, 
which is drawing so near to a close. The use of parliamentary tactics 
may again prevent a vote upon this bill and result in continued discrimi- 
nation against and hardship for this class of disabled veterans. 


1927 


As I informed you several months ago, our last annual convention 
adopted unanimously a resolution the gist of which is as follows: 
“That the delegates from this department to the national convention 
be instructed to urge before that convention the inclusion in the next 
legislative program of those measures which failed of passage during 
the past session of Congress.” Those measures included the Tyson- 
Fitzgerald bill, and this was particularly in the minds of those who 
drew the resolution mentioned. 

This department again requests you to energetically work to the 
limit of your powers to have the bill brought to a vote and passed 
during the present session. 

With kindest personal regards, 

Very sincerely yours, 
D. D. DovuGuas, 
Department Adjutant. 


: He also presented a resolution adopted by Cactus Chapter, 
No. 2, and Tucson Chapter, No. 4, Disabled American Veterans 
of the World War, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance and ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, as follows: 


TUCSON, ARIZ., January 38, 1927. 


Senator HENRY F. ASHURST, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


Resolution adopted by Cactus Chapter, No. 2, and Tucson Chapter, No. 
4, Disabled American Veterans of the World War 


Whereas the last provision of paragraph 7, section 202, of the diss 
abled American veterans’ relief act, passed by Congress on June 6, 
1924, as amended by act of Congress of July 2, 1926, reads as follows, 
to wit: 

“After June 30, 1927, the monthly rate of compensation for all vet- 
erans (other than those totally or permanently disabled), who are 
being maintained by the bureau in an institution of any description, 
and who are without wife, child, or dependent parents, shall not exceed 
$40”; and 

Whereas this provision constitutes a clear and unjustified discrimi- 
nation against veterans of that class who are seeking to regain their 
health in Government hospitals, and places a penalty upon the honest 
effort of the men who are taking advantage of the opportunities to 
regain their health which are offered them; 

Whereas the Congress of the United States should not at any time 
or in any manner make, or seek to make, any distinction between dis- 
abled veterans, except upon the question of physical disability alone, 
and any effort of the Congress to discriminate as between disabled 
veterans of the same degree of disability should be branded as inequi- 
table, unfair, and plainly unjust; and 

Whereas any disabled veteran who has been, or may hereafter be, 
awarded compensation in accordance with the degree of his disability, 

without regard to his being or not being a patient in a Government 
hospital, and without regard to his being or not being married or hav- 
ing or not having children or dependent parents, and any distinction 
made between men of the same degree of disability is arbitrary and 
against the American spirit of a square deal; and 

Whereas we fear that the enforcement of this provision would prove 
to be an opening wedge of a concerted effort to deprive all disabled 
veterans of the right to compensation, and that its enforcement would 
pave the way for the reduction of compensation of those veterans de- 
scribed in said provision to an absolute minimum, the provision set- 
ting out that the monthly rate of compensation of such veterans “ shall 
not exceed $40,” thereby giving the bureau an unrestricted power to 
reduce the compensation of such veterans to nothing at all, pauperizing 
them and rendering them helpless; and 

Whereas such condition would beyond question bring about an untold 
amount of mental suffering and worry which would naturally react to 
the detriment of the physical condition of such veterans, thereby tend- 
ing to break down and destroy whatever good results which might have 
been attained by the long-continued fight for the relief of disabled 
veterans: Now therefore be it 

Resolved by members of Cactus Chapter, No. 2, and Tucson Chapter, 
No. 4, Disabled American Veterans of the World War, That we unani- 
mously recommend the repeal of the provision of the law quoted above, 
and that we sincerely urge the Congress of the United States to repeal 
said provisions by enacting H. R. No. 16019 on the grounds of fairness, 
justness and square dealing; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be forwarded to each Member 
of the Congress of the United States. 

Cactus CHAPTER, No. 2, D. A. y. W. W. 
GILBERT B. HESPIN, Commander. 
Tucson CHaprmr, No. 4, D. A. V, W. W. 
T. W. Bunt, Commander. — 


Mr. McKELLAR presented a resolution of the directors of 
the. Robertson County Farm Bureau, at Springfield, Tenn. 
which was ordered to lie on the table and to be es in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 
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ROBERTSON COUNTY FARM BUREAU, 
Springfield, Tenn., February 5, 1927. 
Senator KENNETH D, MCKELLAR, 
Washington, D. 0. 

DEAR SIR: The board of directors of the Robertson County Farm 
Bureau, in a regular monthly meeting at Springfield, Tenn., passed 
the following resolution: 

“ Whereas American agriculture is now facing the most critical period 
in the history of the Nation, due to the fact that the American farmer 
is not receiving proper consideration at the hands of Congress; and 

“ Whereas he is placed in a disadvantageous position as compared 
to industry, and all articles he must purchase are selling at high prices 
and his productg are selling at very low prices; and 

“ Whereas we realize that should present conditions continue it would 
mean ruin to the American farmer: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the board of directors of the Robertson County Farm 
Bureau, That we petition all Members of Congress from Tennessee to 
actively support the McNary-Haugen bill.” 

Trusting that you will do all in your power to secure passage to 
the McNary-Haugen bill, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 
GRAYDON L, Morris, 
President Robertson County Farm Bureau. 


EMPLOYMENT OF FEDERAL PRISONERS 


Mr. OVERMAN. From the Committee on the Judiciary I 
report back without amendment the concurrent resolution 
(S. Con. Res, 27) relative to the employment of Federal prison- 
ers in United States penitentiaries, United States Industrial 
Home for Women, and the United States Industrial Reforma- 
tory. As it provides for an appropriation out of the contingent 
fund, I move that the concurrent resolution be referred to the 
comme to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 

enate. 

The motion was agreed to. 


BIENNIAL INDEX TO STATE LEGISLATION 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. From the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary I report back favorably with amendments the bill (H. R. 
9174) providing for the preparation of a biennial index to State 
legislation, and I submit a report (No. 1420) thereon. This is 
a bill coming from the House on the same subject on which the 
Senate passed a bill a week ago. The committee now reports 
amendments to the House bill to make it conform to the bill 
which passed the Senate, and I ask unanimous consent for its 
immediate consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The amendments were, in section 1, page 1, at the end of the 
first paragraph, to insert “together with a supplemental digest 
of the more important legislation of the period ”; and in section 
2, line 9, after the words “sum of,” to strike out “ $25,000” 
and insert “ $30,000,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Librarian of Congress is hereby author- 
ized and directed to prepare and to report to Congress biennally an 
index to the legislation of the States of the United States enacted dur- 
ing the biennium, together with a supplemental digest of the more impor- 
tant legislation of the period. 

Src. 2. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated annually for 
carrying eut the provisions of this act the sum of $30,000, to remain 
available until expended. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bił was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


REPORTS OF THE MILITARY AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 

Mr. MCMASTER, from the Committee on Military Affuirs, to 
which was referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 233) author- 
izing the Secretary of War to loan certain French guns which 
belong to the United States and are now in the city park at 
Walla Walla, Wash., to the city of Walla Walla, and for other 
purposes, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 1422) thereon. 

Mr. CAMERON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 3378) for the relief of Ran- 
dolph Foster Williamson, deceased, reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 1423) thereon. 


THE MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT 


Mr. WADSWORTH. By direction of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs I report a bill to increase the efficiency of the 
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Military Establishment, and I submit a report (No. 1421) 
thereon. 

The bill (S. 5634) to increase the efficiency of the Military 
Establishment, and for other purposes, was read twice by its 
title. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Dill will be placed on the 
calendar. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. In view of the great importance of this 
measure to the Army generally and to the national defense I 
ask that the bill and the committee report be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bill and the committee report 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 


[S. 5634, 69th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A bill to increase the efficiency of the Military Establishment, and for 
other purposes 


Be it enacted, etc., That commissioned officers on the active list of 
the Regular Army, exclusive of general officers of the line, of officers 
of the Medical Department, of chaplains, and of professors, shall here- 
after be known as promotion-list officers, and the numbers of such 
promotion-list officers in each of the authorized grades shall, in lieu of 
the numbers heretofore authorized, be such numbers as result from 
the system of promotion hereinafter prescribed: Provided, That the ag- 
gregate number of officers of the Regular Army shall not exceed the 
number now or hereafter expressly authorized by law: Provided fur- 
ther, That the number of general officers of the line, of officers of the 
Medical Department, of chaplains, and of professors shall be such as 
are now or may hereafter be expressly authorized by law, and pro- 
motion to the grades of major general of the line and brigadier general 
of the line and promotion of officers of the Medical Department, of 
chaplains, and of professors shall continue to be made as now provided 
by law. 

Sec. 2. Except as hereinafter provided, promotion-list officers below 
the grade of colonel shall be promoted to the grade of first lieutenant 
after three years’ service, to the grade of captain after 10 years’ serv- 
ice, to the grade of major after 17 years’ service, to the grade of lieu- 
tenant colonel after 23 years’ service, and to the grade of colonel after 
28 years’ service. For purposes of promotion there shall be credited 
all cominissioned service with which such officers have been or may be 
credited in determining their positions on the promotion list, except 
that officers originally appointed lieutenant colonels or majors as of 
July 1, 1920, shall be deemed to have the same length of service as 
the next preceding officer on the promotion list who was in the Regu- 
lar Army or Philippine Scouts prior to July 1, 1920, and except that 
no officer originally appointed a captain or lieutenant after April 6, 
1917, shall be considered to have less commissioned service than any 
officer originally below him on the promotion list. Any officer whose 
original position on the promotion list has been or may hereafter be 
changed by sentence of a general court-martial or by law shall be 
deemed to have the same commissioned service as the officer next below 
whom he has been or may be placed by such change. All promotion- 
list officers below the grade of colonel shall be promoted in the order 
of their standing upon the promotion list notwithstanding any other 
provisions of this act. The aggregate number of promotion-list officers 
in the grades of colonel, lieutenant colonel, and major shall not be 
less than 26 per cent nor more than 40 per cent of the total author- 
ized number of promotion-list officers, and in so far as necessary to 
maintain said minimum of 26 per cent, officers of less than 17 years’ 
service shall be promoted to the grade of major, and only in so far 
as their promotions will not cause said maximum of 40 per cent to 
be exceeded shall officers who have completed 17 years’ service be pro- 
moted to the grade of major. No promotion-list officer shall be pro- 
moted to the grade of lieutenant colonel until he shall have served 
at least three years in the grade of major. The number of promotion- 
list officers in the grade of colonel shali not be less than 4 per cent 
nor more than 6 per cent of the total authorized number of promotion- 
list officers, and, in so far as necessary to maintain minimum of 4 
per cent, officers of less than 28 years’ service shall be promoted to 
the grade of colonel, and only in so far as their promotions will not 
cause said maximum of 6 per cent to be exceeded, shall officers who 
have completed 28 years’ service be promoted to the grade of colonel. 

Sec. 3. The fifth sentence of section 24b of the act entitled “An act 
for muking further and more effectual provision for the national de- 
fense, and for other purposes,” approved June 3, 1916, as amended, 
be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: “The record 
of such court of inquiry shall be forwarded to the final classification 
board for reconsideration of the case, and after such consideration the 
finding of said classification board shall be final and not. subject to 
further revision.” 

Sec. 4. All prior statutory provisions for termination of active serv- 
ice of officers shall, except as otherwise provided in this act, continue 
in full force and effect and shall be administered as now provided by 
law. 

During each fiscal year the President may, in his discretion, designate 
as supernumerary and discharge or retire upon their own applications 
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promotion-list officers originally appointed to date from July 1, 1920, or 
prior thereto, the number so designated in any fiscal year not to exceed 
1 per cent of the maximum number of promotion-list officers au- 
thorized by law during said fiscal year. 

At such times as may be necessary, the President shall cause to be 
convened a board of five general officers, which board, from a considera- 
tion of all applications received, of the interests of the Army as a 
whole, and of the branches thereof, shall recommend the officers to be 
designated as supernumerary and discharged or retired. Supernumerary 
officers shall be selected, first, from among officers who apply for dis- 
charge with a cash allowance and, second, from among officers who 
apply for transfer to the retired list. The board of general officers shall 
also recommend the officers who have served more than 30 years who, 
in the opinion of the board, should, in the interest of the Government, 
be retired from active service: Provided, That any officer eligible for 
retirement under existing law, upon his own application by reason of 
having served more than 30 years, may, upon recommendation of the 
board of general officers, be retired from active service, in the discre- 
tion of the President, without such application, and any officer who has 
served more than 40 years shall, if he makes application therefor, he 
retired: Provided further, That all retired officers of the Army shall 
hereafter be carried on one list designated as the ‘ Regular Army 
retired list,” and there shall be no subdivision into limited and un- 
limited retired lists. 

Suc. 5. Officers designated as supernumerary, upon their own applica- 
tions and pursuant to the recommendations of a board of general 
officers, shall be discharged or retired as follows: Those of less than 
10 years of commissioned service shall be honorably discharged with a 
cash allowance of $40 for each complete month of commissioned service; 


- those of more than 10 years of commissioned service, who have applied 


for discharge, shall be honorably discharged with a cash allowance of 
$40 for each complete month of commissioned service; those of more 
than 10 and less than 20 years of commissioned service, who have 
applied for retirement, shall be retired from active service with retired 
pay at the rate of 2.5 per cent of active pay for each complete year 
of service with which credited for pay purposes; those of 20 or more 
years of commissioned service, who have applied for retirement, shall 
be retired from active service with retired pay at the rate of 3 per 
cent of active pay for each complete year of service with which credited 
for pay purposes: Provided, That the retired pay of supernumerary 
officers retired under this act shall not be less than 50 per cent or more 
than 75 per cent of active pay at the time of retirement: Provided 
further, That any officer originally appointed as of July 1, 1920, at 
an age greater than 45 years, may, in lieu of retired pay as herein- 
before provided, receive retired pay at the rate of 4 per cent of active 
pay for each year of commissioned service as heretofore provided by 
law, whichever shall be the more favorable to him. 

Sec. 6. Except as specifically herein provided, nothing in this act 
shall be held or construed to discharge any officer from the Regular 
Army or to deprive him of the commission which he holds therein, 

Src. 7. The provisions of this act shall be effective beginning July 1, 
1927, and all laws and parts of laws which are inconsistent herewith 
or are in conflict with the provisions hereof are hereby repealed as of 
that date. 


[S. Rept. No. 1421, 69th Cong., 2d sess.] 
PROMOTION AND RETIREMENT IN THE ARMY 


Mr. WADSWORTH, from the Committee on Military Affairs, submitted 
the following report: 

The Committee on Military Affairs reports favorably the bill (S. 
5634) to increase the efficiency of the Military Establishment, recom- 
mends that it pass. 

An investigation by your committee of the personnel situation in 
the Army has disclosed a critical state of affairs that seriously 
threatens the national defense. The Army is facing a situation already 
acute, the inevitable result of which will be the deterioration of the 
morale and efficiency of the Military Establishment unless remedial 
action be taken without delay. 

The primary cause of the trouble is the existence of a large group of 
officers—some 5,800 in number—inducted into the Regular Army during 
the World War period. This large group, technically known as a 
“hump,” is composed of officers varying less than two years in length 
of service, the bulk of whom vary but little in age. In magnitude 
this hump comprises more than half of the commissioned personnel, 
exclusive of the Medical Department and chaplains. Were the personnel 
of the Army normally constituted there would be, in lieu of this hump, 
an equal number of officers composed of small groups which had 
entered the service each year over a period of about 20 years and 
which would vary accordingly in length of service and in age. 

It is inevitable that the existence of an abnormally constituted 
personnel such as we now have should produce abnormal effects 
disastrous to the Army unless the situation be squarely faced and 
corrective measures applied. 

One grave consequence of the present state of affairs is increasing 
stagnation and disparity in the promotion of officers in and below the 
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hump. - Officers at the head of the hump have been captains since 
1920; others at the foot, of nearly the same age and service, will not 
become captains until about 1938. Not. until about 1950, when they 
will be about 55 years of age and will have served 82 years in sub- 
ordinate grades, will officers at the foot of this hump reach the grade 
of major. Many other equally striking examples of ruinous stagnation 
and inequalities in promotion might be cited. 
_ As a corollary to the forecasted promotion situation about one-half 
of the officers in the hump are confronted with the prospect of passing 
to the retired list while still serving in grades below colonel, being 
denied the opportunity of rounding out a creditable career and serving 
the Government as general officers. It appears that about 2,800 officers 
are due for retirement while still in grades below colonel and of these 
about 1,250 will not get above the grade of major before reaching the 
age of 64 years, 

Still another consequence of this hump will be a subnormal flow of 
officers from and into the Army for many years. Then as the bulk of 
the hump makes its sudden exodus to the retired list its replacement 
will cause an excessive inflow. Thus will successive humps be created 
with a periodic recurrence of irregularities and stagnation in promotion 
and of wholesale retirements. 

The further this state of affairs and what it portends for the future 
is inquired into the more appalling do the consequences appear. No 
organization, military or otherwise, can be subjected to such influences 
and survive with any semblance of efficiency. Rapid deterioration in 
personnel is inevitable. Deterioriation in the professional military per- 
sonnel will affect the whole fabric of our national defense. An inefii- 
cient Army is the greatest extravagance in which we can indulge. 

There can be no such thing as a sudden obliteration or alteration of 
the character of the hump which is the underlying cause of our troubles. 
But although the hump is composed of excellent and valuable officers 
with war experience, there can be no doubt that in the interests of the 
Nation, of the Army as a whole, and of the officers who comprise it, the 
hump must be reduced. The reduction must be progressive and gradual 
and should begin at once. And unless other evils are to take the place 
of those avoided the reduction must be accomplished with the greatest 
possible fairness and justice to individuals. 

There can be no doubt that the remedy for the impending conditions 
lies in bringing about at once a greater and sustained outflow from the 
active list. A greater outflow, confined largely to officers in and above 
the World War hump, will serve two necessary purposes. It will insure 
a steady and progressive reduction of the hump and a sustained flow 
of replacements in lieu of the prospective future passage to the retired 
list and replacement of the hump practically as a body. And it will 
assist in providing and maintaining the flow of promotion for officers 
in and below the hump that is essential to their efficiency. 

Studies made by the War Department indicate that an average 
annual attrition of not less than 4 per cent of the total number of 
officers, exclusive of the Medical Department’ and chaplains, main- 
tained for about 20 years, is essential to the gradual reduction and 
replacement of the hump and to the establishment of a normal con- 
dition. The present attrition and that forecasted for many years in 
the future is somewhat less than 3 per cent. 

Your committee believes that in the face of a situation that demands 
a greater number of transfers from the active list of the Army it 
would be unwise to abandon or to fail to make full use of all means 
that now exist for terminating the active service of officers. These 
well-tried and satisfactory means comprise retirements for age, retire- 
ments for disability and by reason of length of service, and both 
retirement and discharge by reason of being placed in class B; that 
is, in the class of officers defined by law as those who should no 
longer be retained in the service. Even though these means be fully 
utilized, as your committee believes they should be, it is estimated 
the average annual attrition will not rise much above 3 per cent. 
It is imperative that some new means be found to bring about during 
the next 20 years the additional attrition of about 1 per cent. 

In general this additional attrition may be accomplished by volun- 
tary or involuntary transfer of officers from the active list or by a 
combination of these. Your committee has fully considered all of the 
possible means. It concurs in the view expressed by the Secretary 
of War that in so far as possible the requisite number of transfers 
from the active list should be obtained by voluntary means. There 
is now in effect a statutory provision whereby officers whose qualifi- 
cations do not warrant their being continued on the active list may be 
placed in class B and retired or discharged. Should there be super- 
imposed upon this any other statutory provision whereby more eft- 
cient officers might be selected for removal from the active list all 
officers may well feel that their commissions are placed in jeopardy. 
The apprehension and loss of morale in the service due to this might 
more than offset any advantage gained. Should it be found imprac- 
ticable to attain the necessary outflow by the combined use of existing 
laws and of a provision for voluntary release from active service it 
will become necessary to resort to sterner measures. Your committee 
believes, however, that a plan of attaining the necessary outflow by 
voluntary methods should first be given a fair trial, and only in case 
it fails should other methods be considered. Your committee has 
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therefore prepared the bill in such way as to permit but not to require 
an attrition of not to exceed 1 per cent annually over and above the 
normal attrition, this additional 1 per cent to be attained by the dis- 
charge and retirement of officers upon their own application. 

In order that officers may be able to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity for release from active service without an undue sacrifice your 
committee has provided in the bill what it conceives to be reasonable 
retired pay, graded according to the length of service rendered by the 
officer, and for those of short service who may be discharged (and for 
those of long service who see fit to take advantage of it) a reasonable 
cash allowance which will compensate them for the equity they have 
established toward retirement. 

The only exception made by your committee to the transfer of officers 
from the active list being of their own volition is in the case of those 
officers who have served more than 30 years and who, under existing 
law, are eligible to be retired upon their own application. Your com- 
mittee has deemed it fair and just to the Government and to the Army 
that the option in such cases should not rest entirely with the indi- 
vidual, and that such officers, whether or not they apply, should, in the 
discretion of the President and upon the recommendation of a board of 
general officers, be subject to retirement. 

A suStained outflow from the active list of the Army will assist in 
establishing a reasonable flow of promotion. The effect will, however, 
be gradual and cumulative over a long period, and unless some other 
measures be taken there will in the meantime be stagnation in promo- 
tion that will be highly detrimental to efficiency. To meet this situa- 
tion your committee has concluded that there should be adopted a 
system of promotion such as now obtains in the Medical Department 
of the Army, whereby officers will be promoted from grade to grade 
upon the completion of fixed periods of service and without regard to 
vacancies. In order, however, that there may not be an excessive 
number of officers in grades above captain it has been found necessary 
to place limitations upon promotion according to length of service. 
Due to these limitations, all officers will not be promoted strictly in 
accordance with the adopted schedule, but their promotions will not be 
materially delayed and their prospects of promotion, of efficient careers, 
and of rising high in their profession will be infinitely better than those 
now confronting them. 

Your committee believes that the combined effect of the two essential 
features of the bill—that is, a steady and sustained outflow from the 
active list and the promotion of officers so far as practicable in accord- 
ance with their length of service rather than as vacancies occur—will 
go far toward remedying the conditions detrimental to efficiency that 
now obtain or are in prospect and will be highly beneficial to the 
morale and efficiency of the officer personnel of the Army. 

The enactment by the Congress in 1922 of the present pay law, 
whereby the pay of officers is determined primarily by their length of 
service and secondarily by the grades they have attained, makes it pos- 
sible to put into effect the measures contained in the bill without an 
appreciable increase in the cost of the Military Establishment. Details 
as to this appear hereinafter in this report. They may be summarized 
by stating that it appears that the increased cost to the Government 
due to the operation of one typical year under this bill will amount to 
approximately $65,000. Should this prove to be correct, the increased 
cost due to the operation of the bill for the period of about 20 years, 
which will be necessary to restore normalcy, would be approximately 
$1,200,000. 

Not only will the bill preserve efficiency but it will, without appre- 
ciable cost, actually increase our total of trained officers for use in 
an emergency, in that both the officers transferred from the active list 
and their replacements on that list will be trained and available. 

EXPLANATION OF SECTIONS 

For your information the measure is explained, section by section, as 
follows: 

Section 1 provides that officers affected by the bill be known and 
designated as “ promotion-list ” officers, the total number to be as now 
provided by law, and the distribution in the various grades, in lieu of 
fixed numbers now prescribed, to be such as results from a system of 
promotion according to length of service. The total number of officers 
of the Army, the number of general officers, and the number of officers 
of the Medical Department and chaplains remains unchanged. 

The total authorized number of officers will be 12,402 when all in- 
crements under the Air Corps act are completed. Of these 10,863 will 
be promotion-list officers. 

Section 2 provides that, in general, officers be promoted from grade 
to grade upon completion of years of commissioned service as follows: 


After 

To— years of 

service 
Second lieutenant.........-.-..-. First lieutenant............-....---- 3 
First lieutenant.....-......2.22-.2. CAD IAI p22. ote oe ee 10 
Captain 2. 28s ccc ene cde seecesuéeee DATAT NE E esse 17 
BOF E E E Lieutenant colonel. ._-..--.......--- 23 
Lieutenant colonel........-.....-.. CONG ioe cree e cece teewaneccceses 28 
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With one exception these promotions are coordinated with increases 
in pay now provided by law; the officers will receive the increase in 
pay whether promoted or not, hence the schedule of promotion is not 
only just and reasonable but is without appreciable cost. The one 
exception is the promotion from second lieutenant to first lieutenant 
after three years of service. This accelerates by not more than two 
years the advance of these young officers from a base pay of $1,500 per 
year to a base pay of $2,000 per year. This promotion and the accom- 
panying increase in pay will correspond to that now obtaining in the 
Navy. It is deemed highly desirable, as the pay of these officers is 
now inadequate and is causing large numbers of excellent second 
lieutenants to resign from the Army for financial reasons. 

The section further provides that the service to be credited for 
promotion purposes shall be as at present. It maintains the present 
relative order as fixed by the promotion list and in some instances 
credits officers with the constructive service necessary to do this. 

The section further provides limitations upon promotions so that the 
aggregate number of officers in grades above captain shall not fall below 
26 per cent and shall not rise above 40 per cent of the total number 
of promotion-list officers. Also the number of colonels shall not fall 
below 4 per cent nor rise above 6 per cent of the authorized total. 

The minimum limits will assure the numbers needed to meet organi- 
zational requirements, and the maximum limits will permit promotions 
so far as practicable according to the prescribed schedule. Under these 
provisions the aggregate number of colonels, lieutenant colonels, and 
majors will vary between limits of 2,824 and 4,345, the minimum being 
exceeded only when there are captains of more than 17 years of service 
to be promoted. Similarly, the number of colonels will vary between 
434 and 651, the minimum being exceeded only when there are lieu- 
tenant colonels of more than 28 years of service to be promoted. Lim- 
itations in other grades are deemed unnecessary and undesirable. ` 

Due to the limitation of 40 per cent, some captains may not become 
majors until they have served more than 20 years. In such cases it is 
deemed desirable that they remain in the latter grade at least three 
years before being promoted, notwithstanding they have completed more 
than 23 years of service—the service normally required for promotion 
to the grade of lieutenant colonel. This provision will not affect the 
pay of such officers and will not delay their later promotion to the 
grade of colonel; it will merely serve to equalize their service in the 
grades of major and Heutenant colonel. 

Section 3: This section amends the present law for placing officers in 
class B by placing the full responsibility for final classification upon 
the board of general officers, making their decision after a full inves- 
tigation final and not subject to revision. At present the burden of 
reviewing and revising the findings of the board is thrown upon the 
President. It is believed he should be relieved of this burden. 

Section 4: This section provides for a continuance and full utilization 
of all existing statutes for removal of officers from the active list. In 
order that there may be such further transfers from the active list as 
are essential to bring about a normal composition of the officer per- 
sonnel the section provides that, in the discretion of the President, 
not to exceed 1 per cent of the promotion-list officers may be designated 
as supernumerary and discharged or retired upon their applications. 
Only officers in and above the World War hump may be so designated ; 
hence, when the hump has disappeared, this provision will cease to be 
operative. 

With a view to conserving the interests of the Government and of 
individuals, it is made the duty of a board of general officers to con- 
sider all applications for discharge or retirement as supernumerary 
and to recommend acceptance or disapproval of such applications. 

Officers who apply for discharge with a cash compensation in lieu of 
retirement are believed entitled to preference in being released from 
active service, and the section so provides. Only in so far as the num- 
ber of approved applications for discharge fails to produce the desired 
attrition may applications for retirement be considered and recommended 
for approval. 

This section also makes it the duty of the board to recommend to the 
President the officers of more than 30 years of service who should be 
retired from active service either upon their applications or without 
such applications. Retirement in either case upon recommendation of 
the board is in the discretion of the President. ‘The board is not empow- 
ered to recommend disapproval nor the President to disapprove an appli- 
cation for retirement from an officer who has served more than 40 years, 
thus insuring continuance of existing law in such cases. 

In order that retirement laws may be freely and fully administered 
as the interests of the Government dictate, restrictions due to having a 
limited retired list of not to exceed 350 are removed by abolishing said 
list and merging all retired officers on one retired list. 

Section 5: This section prescribes the compensation of officers dis- 
charged or retired as supernumerary. 

Officers of less than 10 years of commissioned service are to be hon- 
orably discharged with a cash allowance of $40 for each month of their 
commissioned service. This allowance will vary between $3,840 and 
$4,800, depending upon length of service. 

Officers of more than 10 and less than 20 years of commissioned 
service may, in accordance with the terms of their applications, either 
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be discharged with a cash allowance of $40 for each month of service 
or placed on the retired list with 244 per cent of active pay for each 
year of service with which they are credited for pay purposes. The 
cash allowance in such cases will vary between $4,800 and $9,600. The 
retired pay in such cases will vary between $1,380 and $2,600 and may 
be somewhat greater for officers having aggregate service credited for 
pay purposes of more than 20 years. 

Officers of more than 20 years of commissioned service may, in 
accordance with the terms of their applications, either be discharged 
with a cash allowance of $40 for each month of commissioned service 
or be placed on the retired list with 3 per cent of active pay for each 
year of commissioned service. The cash allowance in such cases would be 
$9,600 for an officer of 20 years’ service plus $480 for each additional 
year of service. The retired pay in such cases will vary between 
$2,340 and $4,500, according to grade and length of service. 

In no case is retired pay to be less than 50 per cent of active pay 
nor more than 75 per cent of active pay. 

The law under which officers were appointed July 1, 1920, when 
over 45 years of age, provided that when retired they receive retired 
pay at the rate of 4 per cent for each year of commissioned service. 
The bill provides that such officers retired as supernumerary be paid 
either according to this statute or according to the general rule appli- 
cable to all other officers, whichever is the more favorable to them. 

In general these rates of compensation are deemed equitable to both 
the Government and to individuais, and to provide the least compen- 
sation that can reasonably be expected to cause officers to volunteer 
for transfer from the active list practically for the convenience of the 
Government. 

COST OF THE BILL 


Your committee finds nothing in this bill that will materially increase 
the cost of the Military Establishment over what it would be were 
the bill not enacted. The promotions provided for in the bill are so 
coordinated with increases in pay under existing law that in general 
there will be no increased cost due to promotions except the acceleration 
of promotion of second lieutenants. The cost of the latter will not 
exceed $1,962 for each such promotion. The retirements authorized 
are merely an acceleration of retirements that would normally occur 
later and generally at higher rates of retired pay. Practically all re- 
tirements will serve to increase the immediate though not the ultimate 
cost of the retired list, and will serve to immediately decrease the cost 
of the active list due to the officer retired being replaced by a less expen- 
sive officer. Discharges with a cash allowance in lieu of retirement 
reduce the cost of both the active and retired lists. Considering all of 
these factors there appears to be no element of eventual material in- 
crease in cost. This is borne out by the statement below, which was 
submitted to the committee, and from which it appears that as a result 
of 20 typical years of operation such as that assumed in the state- 
ment the increased cost of the Military Establishment would be approxi- 
mately $1,207,600, or $65,380 for each such year of operation. This 
does not mean, however, that the actual cost will be increased this 
amount during each such year, as the increased cost or the saving due 
to each retirement or discharge is projected far into the future and 
makes itself felt during a long period. During some years the increased 
cost may be much greater than the above average. ‘This will be com- 
pensated by an actual saving in other years. 


A STATEMENT SUBMITTED TO THE COMMITTER 
COST OF PROPOSED PERSONNEL PLAN 


1. The cost, in comparison to what the cost of personnel will be with- 
out the plan, breaks down into two primary elements: First, the cost 
of accelerating promotion ; second, the cost of accelerating the departure 
of officers from the active list and their replacement. 

2. The promotions are in general coordinated with existing pay 
schedules in such way that, with one exception, they may be made 
without cost, i. e., the pay increase will take place whether the 
officers are promoted or not. The one exception is the promotion of 
second lieutenants upon completion of three years of commissioned 
service. 

The promotion of second lieutenants after three years accelerates 
their promotion by not more than two years, with a consequent increase 
in maximum annual pay and allowances from $2,271 to $3,252, an in- 
crease of $981 per year. Each such promotion costs, therefore, $1,962. 
The actual increased cost would be less, as many of these officers would 
not receive the dependents’ allowance, and some are due to be promoted 
in any event before they complete five years of service. 

Hence the increased cost of the plan incident to promotions under it 
consists primarily of something less than $196,200 for each 100 second 
lieutenants promoted under it. 

3. The cost incident to accelerating the departure of officers from the 
active list and correspondingly accelerating the inductance of their re- 
placement into the service can not be accurately stated. It can only 
be approximated under some reasonable assumption. 

If it be assumed that 100 officers more than normal leave the active 
list annually and be replaced, and that these are classified as stated 
below, we have a representative cross section of the average annual re- 
moval and replacement of supernumerary officers: 
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Ten colonels of 32 years’ service and 56 years of age retired with 
75 per cent of active pay. 

Fifteen lieutenant colonels of 26 years’ service and 50 years of age 
retired with 75 per cent of active pay. 

Twenty-five majors of 20 years’ service and 44 years of age retired 
with 60 per cent of active pay. 

Thirty captains of 15 years’ service and 39 years of age retired with 
50 per cent of active pay. 

Twenty captains of 12 years’ service and 36 years of age discharged 
with cash allowance of $6,000. 

Computing the effect of these operations over a period of 80 years 
in order to get a fair estimate of the ultimate cost of accelerated re- 
moval and replacement, the following figures are derived : 

(a) The total active and retired pay of each colonel up to time of his 
death would be $35,100 less than if he remained on the active list until 
64 years of age. The total active and retired pay of his replacement 
would be $59,048 more than if he were not replaced until 64 years of 
age. Hence the net ultimate increased cost during a period of 80 years 
of this accelerated retirement of a colonel would be $24,548. 


(b) The total active and retired pay of each lieutenant colonel up: 


to the time of his death would be $72,806 less than if he remained on 
active list until 64 years of age. The total active and retired pay of 
his replacement would be $96,200 more than if he were replaced at the 
age of 64. Hence the net ultimate increased cost during a period of 
80 years incident to each such retirement would be $23,394. 

(c) For each major retired after 20 years’ service the total active 
and retired pay would be reduced $129,008, and the increased cost due 
to accelerating his replacement would be $126,470. Hence the saving 
due to this accelerated retirement and replacement would be $3,338. 

(ad) For each captain retired after 15 years’ service the total active 
and retired pay would be reduced $164,346 and the increased cost due 
to accelerated replacement would be $157,814. Hence the saving due 
to this accelerated retirement and replacement would be $6,532. 

(e) For each captain of 12 years’ service, discharged with a cash 
allowance, the total active pay, plus the bonus, would be $221,000—less 
than he would receive in active and retired pay if continued in active 
service and retired at age of 64. The increased cost due to accelerated 
replacement in this case would be $178,990. Hence the saving due to 
this discharge and replacement would be $42,010. 

(f) The cost of the 100 accelerated separations and corresponding 
replacements would be: 


aa aaga Saving 

10 colonels, at $24,548... eeu ceeseseseecesskecsccseceess $245, 480 |... 
15 lieutenant colonels, at $23,394 350, 910 |... 
25 majors, at $3,338 -_--.--------.-----------------+-------+-----|---- 2-22 , 450 
30 captains, at $6,532-.......---.--20------------------- ~~ ---]--- +--+ 195, 960 
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This includes the cost of advancing 100 second lieutenants to first 
lieutenants on completion of threc years’ service, these second lieu- 
tenants being the replacements included in the above computations. 

4. Combining the cost of accelerated promotion and the saving in- 
cident to accelerated separation and replacement gives the following 
result : 

(a) Accelerated retirement and replacement of 100 officers, an annual 
saving of $523,220. 

(b) Accelerated promotion of about 300 second lieutenants not in- 
cluded in above replacements, an annual increased cost of $588,600. 

(c) Difference between a and b, above, an increased cost due to 
operations of one typical year of approximately $65,380. 

5. Twenty years of such operation would restore the personnel situa- 
tion to near normal, at a total ultimate cost of about $1,207,600. This 
is some $10,565,000 less than it would cost to establish the proposed 
promotion schedule, without the compensating saving made on acceler- 
ating separation from active service of more expensive officers and 
replacing them by those less expensive. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 
Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that on February T that committee presented to the 
President of the United States the enrolled bill (S. 3928) au- 
thorizing the designation of an ex-officio commissioner for 
Alaska for each of the executive departments of the United 
States, and for other purposes. 


? BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. GLASS (for Mr. Swanson): 

A bill (S. 5611) authorizing the acceptance from the Republic 
of Chile of the order Al Mérito, conferred on certain officers of 
the United States Navy ; to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
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By Mr. EDWARDS: 

A bill (S. 5612) granting an increase of pension to Anna L. 
Sweet (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

A bill (S. 5613) to make it the duty of certain courts of the 
United States to render decisions within certain maximum 
limits of time ; to the Committee on the J udiciary. 

By Mr. ODDIE: 

A bill (S. 5614) granting a pension to Adelaide C. Young; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FESS (for Mr. Wus): 

A bill (S. 5615) granting an increase of pension to Missouri A. 
ae (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions 

By Mr. GOULD: 

A bill (S. 5616) granting an increase.of pension to Frances M. 
Gushee (with accompanying papers) ; ; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 5617) for the relief of the city of New York; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FESS: 

A bill (S. 5618) authorizing the erection of a sanitary fire- 
proof hospital at the National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers at Dayton, Ohio; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. ° 

By Mr. NYE: 

A bill (S. 5619) granting an increase of pension to Kizzie 
Morgan (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWES: 

A bill (S. 5620) igre the consent of Congress to John R. 
Scott, Thomas J. Scott, E. E. Green, and Baxter L. Brown, their 
successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Mississippi River; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. SHIPSTHAD: 

A bill (S. 5621) granting an increase of pension to Ethalinda 
Holbrook ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 5622) authorizing the acceptance by the Navy De- 
partment of a site for an aviation training field in the vicinity 
of Pensacola, Fla., and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 5623) granting a pension to Arthur L. Williams; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 5624) to provide for continued hospitalization at 
Liberty, N. Y., of certain beneficiaries of the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau; and 

A bill (S. 5625) to provide for continued hospitalization at 
Saranac Lake, N. Y., of certain beneficiaries of the Veterans’ 
Bureau ; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. BROUSSARD: 

A bill (S. 5626) granting the consent of Congress to George A. 
Hero and Allen S. Hackett, their successors and assigns, to con-. 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Mississippi 
River ; to the Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 5627) granting a pension to John F. Mathews; and 

A bill (S. 5628) granting a pension to Minnie Alexandria 
Williams (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

A bill (S. 5629) granting a pension to Minnie M. Billings 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 5630) granting an increase of pension to Emma J. 
Case; and 

A bill (S. 5631) granting an increase of pension to Mary J. 
Barrows; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McMASTER: 

A bill (S. 5682) granting a pension to Thomas Morrison; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 5633) to authorize per capita payments to the 
Indians of the Cheyenne River Reservation, S. Dak.; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. FESS (for Mr. WILt!s) : 

A bill (S. 5635) granting an increase of pension to Emma E. 
Gillespie (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BLEASE: 

A bill (S. 5636) granting an inre of pension to Ellen A. 
Toale (with accompanying papers); .to the Committee on 
Pensions. 
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By Mr. ASHURST: 

A bill (S. 5637) to amend the World War veterans’ act, 1924, 
as amended; to the Committee on Finance. 

AMENDMENT OF THE FEDERAL WATER POWER ACT 

Mr. McCKELLAR submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 5862) to amend the Federal water 
power act, and for other purposes, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be -printed. e 

l CHANGE OF BEFERENCE 

On motion of Mr. LENroot, the Committee on Public Build- 

ings and Grounds was discharged from the further considera- 


tion of the bill (S. 5533) to regulate the height and exterior 


design and construction of public and private buildings in the 
National Capital fronting on or located within 200 feet of a 
public building or public park, and it was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 16775) to limit the application of the internal- 
revenue tax upon passage tickets was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Finance. 


AMENDMENT OF FARM BELIEF BILL 


Mr. NEELY submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (S. 4808) to establish a Federal farm board 
to aid in the orderly marketing and in the control and dis- 
position of the surplus ôf agricultural commodities, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


AMENDMENT TO DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. COPELAND submitted the following amendment intended 
to be proposed by him to House bill 16800, the District of Colum- 
bia appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed: 


On page 46, line 8, after the clause “ For continuing the construction 
of the McKinley Technical High School, $1,000,000,” and the semicolon, 
to insert the following proviso: 

“ Provided, That no part of the appropriations made for the con- 
struction of said school shall be used for the erection of a heating 
or power plant at or immediately adjacent to the intersection of Second 
and R Streets NE., but such funds shall be available for the extension 
and expansion of the present heating plant of the Langley Junior 

High School to adequately serve said new McKinley High School.” 


EMPLOYEES OF THE INTERNAL REVENUE BUREAU 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I send to the desk a Senate 
resolution which I think will not lead to any debate. If it does, 
I shall withdraw my request for immediate consideration. I 
ask for the present consideration of the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read for the 


information of the Senate. 
The resolution (S. Res. 345) was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Civil Service Commission be, and it is hereby, 
directed forthwith to furnish to the Senate a list of the names of the 
employecs of the public-debt section of the Income Tax Unit of the 
Internal Revenue Bureau of the Treasury Department, showing the 
legal residence, the civil-service status, length of service, and salary of 
each, as of January 1, 1926, and January 1, 1927. 


Mr. SMOOT. The resolution applies to the public-debt sec- 
tion? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes. It will show who and how many of the 
employees have been taken off and how many have been put on 
and what States they are from. 

Mr. SMOOT. That list is published weekly, anyway. I could 
furnish the Senator the information that he wants. However, 
if that is all the resolution calls for I have no objection to it. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, so far I have been unable to 
obtain this information. I ask to have printed in the RECORD 
at this point a list of the names of employees who had not 
served their probationary periods, but who were retained last 
summer when experienced employees were dismissed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection it is so ordered. 

The list is as follows: 


Names and length of service of employees who had not served their 
probationary period but were retained last summer when experienced 
employees were dismissed : 


Months Months 
Louise E, Palmer_-o.— 2 5 | Evelyn Sampson_~.-_—.--____ 5 
Floyd L. Swindell__-__-....-_. 3 | Constance Gottschalk —__._ 5 
Mary G. Corey- 5 | Vera I. Haywood----—------ 5 
Rachel M. Morris--_-—-.-__ 5| Zula G. Hawkins-—--—---— — 4 
Mildred V. Baker___-— EREET 5 | Theresa Murphy. —..~-—-____~ 4 
Edna M. Dumond_..— ~~ 5| Mary Carello -..----—- -~ 4 
Lenore Allen__-__._-—-_-~~- 5 I| Rose A, Linton -____.___ ete A 
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5 Months Months 
earl Rainwater____________ 5| Edna Gerke_ ~~ ______ 
Mary A. Conley 5 cs A E ot 5! V. M. Bigelow_______-_______ ? 
Faith A. Richardson-—------ 5 | Genevieve Anderson -.-----—- 5 
Katherine Thomas____.______ Esther D. Lewis_______.____ 5 
Eva M. Tawyea-.__________ 5| Sophie Dodek „2. 5 
Rachel A. Cook. ~_-~______ 3 | Marion O'Keefe --------—--—- 5 
F. Pierce- -—----— 5 ' Lucile King-------------- 5 


Employees who had served only six months and less than a year but 
were retained last summer when experienced employees were dismissed : 


5 Months Months 
orothy Stevens- 9. 9 | Rose C. Kumor_ ui. 6 
Marjorie Hathway__________ 6 Lillian Cady- 9.9 
Edith P. Swiger__..._.______ 9. 9 | Marie Geraci____.__._ 9 
G. W. Skilton E cl re Cs EA 9. 6 | Dorothy Evans_ 8 
Nancy D. Scott_-_.____.---___ 9 Bertha Shenk”... 9.9 
Sibyl I. Pierce 9.9] M. R. Swartzman_____.______ 6 
Emma H. Cage- 9. 9 | Alice Erskine- 9.9 
Fannie B. Weisman_________ 6 Grace Russel--——----—---- 9.9 
Marjorie Grist _-......____ 6 Esther Nelson- 6 


Mr. HEFLIN. On June 19, 1926, a report from the Civil 
Service Commission showed 10,794 employees in the apportioned 
Service when they were allowed only 138, or the surplus of 
10,656 ; notwithstanding this inequality, from that date until 
November 6, 1926, we find in another report from the Civil 
Service Commission 10,814 District of Columbia employees in 
the apportioned service, a gain of 20, while the States which are 
most in arrears lost 379. 

On July 3, 1926, the Senate registered a unanimous protest 
against the illegal dismissal of a number of first-grade civil- 
service employees from the Treasury and Interior Departments 
by passing Senate Joint Resolution 115. Some days later I 
issued a warning through the Associated Press to the depart- 
ment heads not to disregard this protest of the Senate, and if 
they did that they would be forced to restore these employees 
to duty and also reimburse them for the time lost. Now, in 
behalf of the Senate, I demand that the order of separation be 
rescinded and all first-grade civil-service employees from States 
whose quotas are in arrears and who were separated from the 
service because of a reduction in force be restored to duty im- 
mediately and reimbursed for the time lost. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE LAWS AND DECISIONS 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw the motion entered by me on the 2d instant to recon- 
sider the vote by which the Senate agreed to the resolution 
(S. Res. 334) requesting the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to prepare a manuscript covering the text of the various acts 
administered by it, annotated with digests of decisions, and 
indexed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, leave 
to withdraw the motion is granted. 


THE PROHIBITION QUESTION 


Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. President, I would like to have unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Recorp an article by Dr. 
Charles Norris, chief medical examiner of New York City, on 
the prohibition question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The article is as follows: 


{The New York Herald-Tribune, February 7, 1927] 


PROHIBITION Hit By DOCTOR NORRIS AS HEALTH PERIL—CHIEF MEDICAL 
EXAMINER PREDICTS DEATHS TRACHABLE TO POISON RuM Soon WILL 
STARTLH WHOLE WORLD 


“It is utterly incomprehensible to me,” said Dr. Charles Norris, chief 
medical examiner of the city for the last nine years, ‘* how this country, 
containing the best brains and the most brilliant business men of the 
world, can calmly sit by and throw up its hands on the prohibition 
question, saying, in effect, they can do nothing about it.” 

Doctor Norris was interviewed in the library of his home at 344 
West Seventy-second Street. He was resting from the labor of making 
the comprehensive report for Mayor Walker, printed Sunday, in which 
he showed that deaths and other afflictions due to alcoholic causes are 
steadily increasing under prohibition. 

“ The alcoholic psychoses,” he explained, “ which are disorders which 
formerly would have come under the general term of delirium tremens, 
but which embrace all the mental troubles resulting from excessive use 
of aleoholic stimulants, are amazingly on the increase during recent 
years. 

CONDITION GENERAL, HE SAYS 


“And though I am speaking only for New York City in my official 
capacity, I am able to state that the same condition is true of hospitals 
in other cities throughout the United States, even in States where 
prohibition was enacted before it became a part of the Federal Constitu- 
tion. 

“This situation I am convinced, and medical men who have studied 
the situation will confirm the statement, is due to the deleterious action 
on the human system of the poisonous drugs, such as ‘barbers’ alcohol,’ 
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is now denatured by the Government. The physiological action of this 
and other poisonous drugs upon the human system is quite unknown. 
We have never had occasion to determine what the action would be 
and all we know is that the action is See deleterious not merely 
to the body but to the mind. 


CALLS DRY LAW SOURCE OF GRAFT 


“ Let us be simply sensible about this thing of prohibition. We know 
as a matter of fact that it is the greatest source of graft in the exercise 
of governmental functions that has ever been recorded. We know 
that it is utterly impossible to curb the human appetite. We know 
that by making sin sweet we make it more likely and we know that 
nothing exists about sin except its secretness. No man or woman 
knowingly commits sin in the open. But put a fence around either or 
both and they will sin to their heart’s content. 

“So, if drinking is a sin—which I neither affirm nor deny, for I 
am quite impartial in my personal relation to the subject—we have 
made it sweeter and more desirable by forcing it to be secret. Witness 
the hip flasks and the stocking flasks of to-day and the petting parties 
and the moral disintegration of a large section of our youth of both 
sexes, 

MORALS LOWER, HE SAYS 


“That is one thing prohibition can be proud of: It has brought 
our young people to a lower standard of personal morals than ever 
the world has known. This mental let-down is shown in the alcoholic 
psychoses which to-day are the bane of the medical profession. I 
carry no banner for drinking, but I do say that under drinking in its 
worst times we never knew such a moral looseness as is to-day visible 
on every hand. l 

“It is true that the Government must take some steps to carry out 
the law and to prevent violations, But it it quite necessary to make 
murder & part of the covenant? Is it wholly inevitable that the trans- 
gressor of the eighteenth amendment must carry his life in his hands 
all the time? Surely the violator hurts only himself and possibly the 
feelings of his friends or relatives when he transgresses. ae he then 
be made a victim of a death-dealing legislation? 


SMILES AT CAPITOL BOOTLEGGING 


“I have to smile when I think of legislation. Summoned to Wash- 
ington some months ago to testify at a Senate hearing, I had pointed 
out to me the sleek, well-dressed man who was known as the official 


bootlegger of certain Senators, and also I was shown a negro attendant, 


who was known as the official ‘try-out’ If a new bootlegger arrived, 
the stuff was administered to the ‘try-out, and if he survived, all was 
well. Nothing so comical or purely ridiculous has ever been thought out 
by any of the funny men of the Sunday colored pages. 

* Denmark, Canada, Sweden, and Norway, even Russia, tried out 
some sort of prohibition, and it failed. The only hope they have found 
lies in some form of license. And that brings up the purely commercial 
side. Think of the millions, I might say billions, in taxes, America 
has lost through a farcical prohibition enforcement. 


MILLION SPEAK-EASIES, HE DECLARES 


“The swinging doors of old are gone—well and good. And what 
have we now? ‘The locked doors of a million speak-easies throughout 
the land. Speak-easies rob the customer of every cent he has and take 
away his health besides, blaming the Government for it. 

“ Long years ago we had alcohol bootleggers. But no self-respecting 
saloon would ever handle their poison stuff. Now no SKERP RIE 
speak-easy will handle anything else. 

“ Unless the Government reaches into its drawer of magic and finds 
some way to remedy the situation, I venture to predict that the increase 
of deaths from organic troubles, all directly traceable to alcoholic 
excess under present conditions, will eventually startle the country 
and the world. 

“We are using every effort to abate disease with one hand and with 
the other we are finding new ways, by legislation if you please, of 
increasing the damage to the human system, of making heart disease, 
cirrhosis, and all manner of kidney troubles more prevalent. 


RUINING NATION’S HEALTH, HE SAYS 


“We are in a condition of social helplessness, apparently. The 
physician has been set aside for the moralist, the bootlegger substituted 
for the nurse. To save qa few drunkards—who never can be saved— 
we have cheerfully entered upon the business of ruining a Nation’s 
health and gravely endangering its morals. 

“It is a situation which might well give the angels pause.” | 

Doctor Norris was born in Hoboken 60 years ago. He is a graduate 
of Sheffield Scientific School at Yale and of Columbia. He was for years 
instructor of pathology and bacteriology at Cornell, and is recognized 
throughout the medical profession as an authority on matters dealing 
with the health of the human body. 


NICARAGUA AND THE BRYAN-CHAMORRO CANAL TREATY 


Mr. ERNST. Mr. President, I ask consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an address on the subject of Nicaragua and the 
Bryan-Chamorro canal treaty, delivered by George T. Weitzel, 
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former minister to Nicaragua, before the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation, in New York, on the 5th instant. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection; the address will 


be printed in the RECORD. 
The address is as follows : 


NICARAGUA AND THE BRYAN-CHAMORRO CANAL TREATY 


Ilistory is repeating itself in Nicaragua. The cause of the disg- 
turbances is not of recent origin. Disorders were frequent even in 
Spanish Colonial days, and after the independence of Central America 
and the organization of its five States in-a Federal Union which 
lasted from 1823 to 1839, Nicaragua was the scene of continual 
bloodshed caused partly by the bitter rivalry of its two leading cities 
and partly by warfare with its neighbors, so that during the brief 
existence of the Confederation, no fewer than 396 persons exercised 
the supreme power of the Republic and its component States. The 
Gisorders are therefore not of our making but are caused by the 
nature and antecedents of the people, and also, which is perhaps of 
greater importance, by the physical character of their country; for 
Nicaragua, as the strategic center of the narrow isthmus, lying between 
the two seas and connecting the two American continents, provides, 
like Panama, Suez, and Constantinople, another potential water route 
for the rapid transportation of the world’s commerce. 

In order to pass judgment on whether American life and property 
are endangered by these disturbances, whether the Monroe doctrine is 
involved, and whether the United States Government has any special 
interests of its own to protect, it will be helpful to consider what 
has happened in the past, and to bear in mind that protection to be 
effective must come before, not after, the lives and property are 
destroyed. 

During such consideration of past events the names “ Liberal” and 
“ Conservative” will frequently appear, but in Nicaragua they do not 
represent anything either progressive or reactionary, and have no 
meaning whatsoever. Indeed these names are seldom used except by 
poets and orators, the two factions being locally known as Occidentals 
and Orientals, showing the division to be purely sectional, grouped 
around Leon to the west, and Granada to the east of the capital. 

A convenient starting point for our study of existing conditions in 
Nicaragua is 1909. In October of that year a revolution headed by 
Gen, Juan J. Estrada, a Liberal, broke out in Bluefields, on the Atlan-' 
tic coast, against the government of Gen. José Santos Zelaya, also a’ 
Liberal. For a while it seemed no different from the other numerous 
attempts to overthrow the corrupt and barbarous régime which had 
ruled the country for more than 16 years, but in a few months the 
movement spread with amazing rapidity. 

The United States took no particular interest in the matter until 
word was received that two American citizens had been murdered. An 
investigation was ordered, and it developed that the two unfortunates 
were executed by direct order of Zelaya himself. Thereupon, in the 
celebrated Knox note of December 1, 1909, the United States broke off 
diplomatic relations with the Nicaraguan Government, and on Decem- 
ber 10 Senator Rayner, Democrat, of Maryland, introduced a resolution 
in the Senate authorizing the President of the United States to take 
all the necessary steps for the apprehension of Zelaya and for bringing 
bim to trial for his crime. 

Bad news travels fast even in Nicaragua, and when Zelaya heard of 
these happenings he fled from the country on board of a Mexican war 
vessel which had been sent to him for the purpose. Before leaving be 
conferred the title of president.on one of his friends, Dr. José Madriz, 
another Liberal, who had then recently returned to Nicaragua to re- 
ceive the gift after a sojourn of 14 years in Mexico. The United States 
refused to recognize either Estrada or Madriz as President of Nicara- 
gua, but notified both of them that they would each be held responsible 
for the protection of American life and property within the territory 
under his de facto control. 

After Madriz had been engaged for three months in a futile and 
bloody attempt to suppress the Bluefields revolution, Estrada, the leader 
of the revolution, having demonstrated by force of arms the strength 
of his following, made an offer on March 8, 1910, in which he proposed 
that the United States should be invited to mediate and to supervise 
elections for the choosing of a president and vice president of the 
Republic. 

Madriz responded that he was the legitimate successor of Zelaya 
and that patriotism prevented him from admitting a foreign nation 
to act as intermediary in internal affairs. But in June, 1910, his 
agent on the Atlantic coast secretly proposed to the British minister 
at Guatemala, in consideration of English inter vention, to cede Great 
Corn Island to England for a coaling station. One month later, when 
the victorious revolutionists had arrived at the gates of the capital, 
Madriz changed his mind about the United States and sent urgent 
appeals to the Department of State to interpose in behalf of peace 
and humanity, expressing his willingness “to follow every indication 
which the Government of the United States may be pleased to make” ; 
and receiving no reply, he requested mediation by foreign consular 
corps in order to gain time to make a safe exit from the country. 
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All: organized opposition to General Estrada having ceased, the latter 
applied to the United States for recognition and assistance, but the 
United States still refused to recognize him until his power should 
be regularized and his title confirmed by the people in a general elec- 
tion. However, the Department of State sent a special commissioner 
to Managua, Mr. Dawson, who was then minister to Panama; and 
through his good offices the leaders of the Bluefields revolution entered 
into agreements among themselves known as the Dawson agreements, 
which contained the following provisions: First, the calling of general 
elections and convocation of a constituent assembly to reorganize the 
government; second, the annulment of all illegal contracts and con- 
cessions, making reimbursement when justly due; third, the organiza- 
tion of a mixed claims commission for ascertaining and paying claims; 
and fourth, the rehabilitation of the finances of the country by means 
of a loan placed in the United States and supervised by the Department 
of State. 

Elections were accordingly held and resulted in the naming of General 
Estrada for President and Don Adolfo Diaz, a business man of character 
and ability, for Vice President. After the election and inauguration of 
the new officers on January 1, 1911, the United States extended recog- 
nition and resumed diplomatic relations, which had been broken off in 
1909. l . 

The new Government was in the nature of a coalition such as has 
been tried numerous times in Nicaragua, but has never yet succeeded. 
The President, Estrada, a Liberal, and the Vice President, Diaz, a 
Conservative, soon found themselves regarded as mere figureheads, be- 
cause the real power was being exercised by Gen. Luis Mena, a Con- 
servative, who had been named Minister of War and was thereby in 
control of the army and all military supplies. 

Estrada’s position became untenable, and he resigned in May, 1911, 
being succeeded by the Vice President. For a time matters grew worse, 
and the prospect seemed very dark for Diaz, as he was not a military 
man and appeared to be sure to fall whenever General Mena should 
decide to seize the power for himself. In the meanwhile, through the 
good offices of the Department of State, a small loan of $1,500,000, 
afterwards increased to $2,500,000, had been placed with New York 
bankers. The proceeds were used to establish a national bank in Nica- 
ragua, to convert the currency on a gold-exchange basis, and to pay off 
some of the most pressing claims through the Mixed Claims Commission. 

The results were so successful and Diaz’s power was thereby so 
strengthened that he resolved to assume real as well as nominal re- 
sponsibility for the Government. Accordingly, he demanded the resig- 
nation of General Mena as a member of his cabinet. Mena had pre- 
pared for this eventuality by removing the military supplies to a pre- 
viously arranged stronghold at Granada; so, after resigning, he pro- 
claimed a revolution, calling on the Liberals for support. ‘They were 
glad to take advantage of this split among the Conservatives, and a 
bitter struggle followed for supremacy ; but Diaz, with the assistance of 
Gen. Emiliano Chamorro, a popular and skillful military leader, sup- 
pressed the revolution and consolidated his power. 

During the hostilities the rebels bombarded for four days the resi- 
dence section of the capital where the legation was located. As no 
military purpose could be served, the object seemed to be to terrorize 
the people. One hundred and thirty-two women and children were 
killed or injured. To prevent any more such barbarities.the American 
minister notified the rebel leaders that in the interest of humanity 
and for the protection of the lives of Americans, foreigners, and non- 
combatants no further bombardment or other hostilities would be per- 
mitted in the capital. Meanwhile, but after the rebels had been re- 
pulsed from Managua, one battalion of 350 marines under Maj. Smedley 
Butler had arrived. 

When order was restored the marines were withdrawn except a few 
who were at the request of both factions retained for a number of 
years as a legation guard. Peace being thereby assured, the Nica- 
' raguan Government was able to rid itself of a big army and costly 
military expenditures, with the result that the country entered on a 
period of great prosperity, during which it refunded at a reduced in- 
terest rate its debt of several million dollars to British bondholders, 
settled its French indebtedness, paid off the New York bankers, recov- 
ered full ownership of its national bank and railroad, and engaged 
in much-needed and long-deferred public improvements. Another quite 
remarkable fact which speaks volumes for the financial reorganization 
is that Nicaragua during the World War was one of the few countries 
that maintained its currency on a par with the dollar. 

In 1923 President Diego M. Chamorro, who had still one year to 
serve, died in office, and was succeeded by Vice President Martinez. 
This was the béginning of the present trouble. Martinez, who had 
been elected to office by the Chamorro vote, desired to succeed himself, 
‘but the Conservatives, knowing that reelection was prohibited by the 
constitution and would not be recognized by the United States, refused 
to support his ambition; and as a result of this break with his party 
organization he planned to choose his own successor and run him on a 
coalition ticket. 

In these circumstances Carlos Solorzano, a Conservative, was selected 
as nominee for President, and Juan Bautista Sacasa, a Liberal, for Vice 
President. Meanwhile, the regular Conservative Party met in con- 
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vention and nominated Emiliano Chamorro as its candidate; and the 
Liberal Party named Dr. Luis Corea, formerly Nicaraguan minister to 
the United States. 

As the Conservative Party believed it had a clear majority of voters 
in the country, if given a square deal by Martinez, who was in control 
of the machinery, Chamorro appealed to the United States to supervise 
the elections and use the marines for the purpose. The Department 
of State seenred to look with favor on the proposal, but Martinez, the 
official head of the Government, refected the suggestion, and no super- 
vision was had. 

In the elections which followed in October, 1924, the adherents of 
Chamorro claimed a victory and in support thereof showed that he 
carried Managua, the home of Solorzano, by a larger vote than the 
combined strength of Solorzano, Sacasa, and Corea, no fraud having 
taken place in the capital because of the presence of the legation. 
But elsewhere, they alleged, gross frauds were committed by the Gov- 
ernment, one instance being cited of the throwing out of the entire 
vote of Chamorro’s home district of Chontales. They further alleged 
that the Government, in order to get a friendly Congress, upon which 
body rested the duty of canvassing the returns, used force to deprive 
sufficient Chamorro deputies, including the presiding officer, of their 
seats to obtain a Solorzano majority. Martinez was said to be 
actuated by the hope that both candidates, because of the frauds. 
would fail of recognition, and that consequently he would remain in 
the Presidency. 

Notwithstanding these charges of fraud and violence, the new 
coalition government composed of Solorzano, Conservative, and Sacasa, 
Liberal, entered office on January 1, 1925, and was duly recognized by 
the United States. But Solorzano soon found himself in difficulties in 
selecting a cabinet. He knew that if he put the military power in 
control of the Liberals they would use it to overthrow the Government, 
as Mena had attempted to do when Minister of War in 1912; on the 
other hand, Solorzano felt equally sure that the Conservatives, if 
given an opportunity, would assume the direction of affairs. 

In these trying circumstances he attempted to compromise, and the 
Conservatives regarding his action as a slight on his own party to the 
advantage of its opponents, decided to seize the key positions before the 
Liberals could act. So bitter are the rivalries and feuds between the 
two parties that each fears and expects violence to person and property 
at the hands of the other if it be in control of the Government. For 
that reason both factions regretted the withdrawal in August, 1925, of 
the marines, a small number of whom by their mere presence had been 
sufficient to guarantee peace for more than 12 years. 

Left to their own devices, the Conservatives on October 25, 1925, 
without serious opposition took possession of the fort which controls the 
capital and turned it over to Chamorro. The latter assured Solorzano 
that there would be no interference with the Presidency, and that the 
only purpose of the move was to forestall the Liberals from doing the 
same thing. [Tor a while Solorzano was apparently satisfied with this 
assurance and continued to hold office, but Sacasa took fright and fied 
to Mexico. Congress met and demanded his return to Nicaragua to 
answer charges; he refused, and was thereupon removed from office, and 
the Vice Presidency was declared vacant. This caused Solorzano, who 
is an amiable individual, unused to the tribulations of politics, to waver 
back and forth, and finally to resign on January 16, 1926. There being 
then vacancies in both the Presidency and Vice Presidency, Congress 
named Chamorro as Chief Executive in conformity, it is said, with the 
provisions of the constitution covering such a contingency. The matter 
was thus put up again to the United States on the question of recog- 
nition. 

Under the Central American conventions signed at Washington in 
1923, of which the United States, although not a signatory, is committed 
to moral observance, it is provided that the contracting parties will not 
recognize any other government which may come into power in any of 
the five Republics through a coup d'état or revolution. Clearly there had 
been no revolution in the sense of violence and bloodshed ; and Chamorro 
made the claim, somewhat technical, that there had been no coup d’état 
in the taking of the fort, because Solorzano had continued to function 
as President for several weeks thereafter. 

However, the United States refused to extend recognition, and on 
January 22, 1926, the Nicaraguan Minister in Washington was so 
informed; but Chamorro continued in the Presidency until October 
30, 1926. Denial of recognition showed the Secretary of State’s 
disposition to insist on strict observance of the Nicaraguan constitution 
and to be impartial between Conservatives and Liberals, notwith- 
standing. that Chamorro, a man of the highest character and ability, 
had previously demonstrated his friendship for the United States by 
negotiating with Secretary Bryan the present canal treaty even 
against the bitter opposition of the Zelaya faction of Liberals who 
are leading the present revolution. 3 

In May, on the east coast, they started an insurrection which 
Chamorro suppressed, but another followed a few months later and 
made such progress that American lives and property became en- 
dangered, necessitating the dispatch of naval vessels to Bluefields, 
where, with the consent of both factions, Admiral Latimer established 
@ neutral zone. That these precautionary measures were taken 
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at the proper time seems to be indicated by the later action of 


the British and Italian Governments in requesting of the United 
States protection for their nationals, 

A peace conference was called at Corinto and upon its failure 
Chamorro resigned and turned over the executive power to Uriza. 
The United States declined to recognize him, so Uriza called a 
special session of the Congress which had been elected at the same 
time as Solorzano. On November 11, 1926, Sacasa still being absent 
from the country, Congress elected Don Adolfo Diaz as President in 
the method provided by the constitution, and the United States at 
once recognized him. 

President Diaz upon his inauguration addressed a note to the 
United States Government requesting its guidance, cooperation, and 
aid in restoring peace and order. He declared that he could easily 
control the situation if it were not for the hostile attitude of the 
Government of Mexico, which also imperiled the interests of Ameri- 
caps and foreigners in Nicaragua and threatened what he described 
as the “ continental equilibrium ”; and at the conclusion of bis note 
he said: 

“I desire to manifest to you at the same time that whatever may be 
the means chosen by the Department of State, they will meet with the 
approval of my absolute confidence in the high spirit of justice of the 
Government of the United States.” 

In a later statement he explained that his absolute confidence in the 
motives of the United States when dealing with the smaller republics 
of Latin America was due to its conduct in the past, when it willingly 
withdrew, without compulsion from any source, its forces from Cuba, 
from the Dominican Republic, from Nicaragua, and the other countries 
after rendering them unselfish services in the restoration of order and 
the stabilization of government. 

Precedents cited by him for sending naval vessels and marines to 
protect American and foreign life and property go back many years. 
In 1896 President Cleveland disembarked forces at Corinto, Nicaragua, 
on request of the then government of President Zelaya, who, in an 
official note of February 25, urged the United States to take this means 
of protecting property and supporting his government against revo- 
lutionists. It is a noteworthy circumstance that the request at that 
time came from the Liberals, who are now shouting treason at the 
Conservatives for doing the same thing. It is also interesting to know 
that the property to be protected in that case was principally British 
and not American, nevertheless Mr. Cleveland complied with the request 
in pursuance of the obligations imposed by the implications of the 
Monroe doctrine and also because he had in mind a far more important 
reason for taking vigorous action. Without going too deeply into his 
motives and the then recent history which impelled them, it is sufficient 
to say that in 1894 President Cleveland accomplished one of his greatest 
diplomatic triumphs when he finally succeeded in terminating the pro- 
tectorate which Great Britain had exercised over the so-called Mosquito 
Kingdom, which included the whole eastern coast of Nicaragua from 
Cape Gracias to the San Juan River and which formed the basis for 
the British pretension to equal authority with the United States over 
any canal route across the isthmus. 

It might be thought that this diplomatic stroke by the great Presi- 
dent would finally have eliminated England from Nicaraguan affairs, 
but the lesson of history is that the highways of commerce have ever 
been the subject of most profound interest to the trading nations of 
the world and their attention therefrom is not easily distracted. In 
1895 the British seized Corinto, the principal port of Nicaragua, in 
order to collect a claim for indemnity. It is therefore not surprising 
that when, in the following year—1896—President Zelaya requested 
the United States to land marines to protect British property and to 
support the Liberal Government against revolutionists, Mr, Cleveland, 
although it was campaign year, did not hesitate to respond. 

Since his day every President of the United States has sent naval 
vessels and marines to various Latin-American republics when needed 
to protect life and property, or has maintained the guard sent by his 
predecessors, 

Referring merely to a few important cases without attempting to 
trace all of them, it may be noted that United States forces were 
landed in 1901 in Panama; 1902 in Colon; 1903 in Dominican Re- 
public, where they stayed off and on for 11 years; 1906 in Cuba for 
pacification service which lasted to 1909; 1907 in Honduras; 1908 in 
Panama; 1909 an expeditionary regiment of marines was sent to 
Nicaragua and remained on board naval vessels for five months in the 
waters of Corinto; 1912 in Nicaragua, where a marine guard was sta- 
tioned until August, 1925; 1915 in Haiti to the present day; 1916 in 
Dominican Republic for eight years; and 1924, 1925, an 1926 in Hon- 
duras, 

Every administration has been faced with the problem of putting an 
end to the constant disorders in Central America, and thereby removing 
the occasion for European interference in a strategic position to 
menace communications between our eastern and western shores; and 
numerous solutions have been proposed for assisting the small republics 
and strengthening our national defense. 

It is too long a story to trace the trial and failure of them all, but 
in 1911 the Department of State decided to try out in Nicaragua the 
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plan which President Roosevelt had worked with: great success in the 


. Dominican Republic in 1907, known as “dollar diplomacy,” because it 
provided for reorganization of finances under an American collector of 


customs and for payment of the foreign debt ia order to climinato 
European interference, the theory being to prevent disorders by taking 
away from revolutionists any opportunity to seize customhouses which 
had always been a principal incentive for overturning governments. AS 
the late Senator La Follette, of Wisconsin, who was neither a banker 


| Ror a militarist, supported the Dominican treaty it can hardly have 


been intended as a Wall Street measure or an act of imperialism. 

The financial plan as applied to Nicaragua was embodied in the 
Knox-Castrillo loan convention, signed at Washington June 6, 1911, 
and provided for an amount sufficient to pay off the European indebted- 
ness, to meet internal obligations, and to construct a railroad from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. It was promptly approved by the Nicaraguaa 
Congress, but met with opposition in the United States Senate, and a 
motion to report it out of the Foreign Relations Committee in 1912 
(the Taft administration being then in a minority and divided on the 
Roosevelt issue) was lost by a tie vote in May of that year. ‘This 
action was interpreted by the Zelaya elements in Nicaragua to be a 
repudiation of President Taft and an invitation to overturn his policy 
in Central America. Accordingly in a few weeks the Mena revolution 
mentioned above broke out in Managua, but was eventually put down 
by President Adolfo Diaz. 

After the loan convention failed in the Senate a new plan was 
devised and embodied in the Canal treaty which was negotiated by 
Secretary Knox and signed by the American minister at Managua on 
February 8, 1913. It contemplated that the desire to control the canal 
route had caused many of the foreign complications and internal dis- 
orders of Nicaragua, and that peace would be promoted if this cause 
were removed: by conferring on the United States an option to build 
the canal. 

Without going into the details of these foreign complications and 
the seizure by different European governments at various times of 
Greytown on the Atlantic coast, Corinto on the Pacific, and Tigre 
Island in the Gulf of Fonseca, it may be mentioned that one of the 
objects of the ill-starred attempt of the French to establish Maximilian’s 
Empire was to extend the power of Mexico to include the boundaries 
of Nicaragua. Napoleon III, whose enthusiasm for the canal project 
had been aroused by certain of the Leon Liberals, wrote as follows: 

“There exists in the New World a State as admirably situated as 
Constantinople, and we must say, up to this time, as uselessly occupied. 
We allude to the State of Nicaragua. As Constantinople is the center 
of the ancient world, so is the town of Leon the center of the new, 
and if the tongue of land which separates its two lakes from the 
Pacific Ocean were cut through, she would command by virtue of her 
central position the entire coast of North and South America. The 
State of Nicaragua can become, better than Constantinople, the neces- 
sary route of the great commerce of the world, and is destined to 
attain an extraordinary degree of prosperity and grandeur.” 

But the French challenge to the Monroe doctrine was answered 
and Louis Napoleon’s dream of conquest vanished when Grant’s army, 
after Appomattox, moved toward the Rio Grande. 

Union of Nicaragua with Mexico was not original with Napoleon, 
as the annexation of the whole of Central America to the so-called 
Mexican Empire had already been once forcibly accomplished in 1822 
by the Mexican Emperor Iturbide. That action was vigorously pro- 
tested and fought by all five Republics, and Salvador petitioned to be 
annexed to the United States. 

The southern as well as the northern neighbor of Central America 
has entertained an ambition to secure control of Nicaragua. The 
Republic of Colombia set up a claim in September, 1880, to the entire 
Atlantic coast of Costa Rica and Nicaragua os far north as Honduras, 
the apparent purpose being to frustrate the negotiations relating to 
the proposed canal then being carried on between Washington and 
Managua. 

Most of the internal conflicts in Nicaragua are caused by the bitter 
feuds an rivalries between the two chief cities, Leon and Granada, 
resembling the Guelph and Ghibelline struggles of the Italian cities of 
the Middle Ages. In colonial days Leon was the capital, bishopric, and 
garrison, and as such had become the residence of the civil, religious, 
and military authorities sent from Spain to govern the country. On 
the other hand, Granada had grown to be the center of the trade and 
wealth of the colony by virtue of its advantageous position at the head 
of the lake, 3,000 square miles in area, which connects with the Atlantie 
by the San Juan River. As the people of Granada were denied any 
voice in the government at Leon they led the movement for independ- 
ence and fought the rival city. Even after separation from Spain their 
antagonism did not cease and for more than 30 years they were en- 
gaged in bloody warfare, both cities being several times partially. de- 
stroyed. It was during this period that the celebrated adventurer, 
William Walker, was called in by the Leon Liberals to assist them 
against Granada, and ended by making himself President. The two 
cities also took opposite sides on the canal question. Granada desiring 
commercial development favored the enterprise, while Leon, though 
friendly to the United States, continued to oppose any measure that 
would supposedly contribute to the advantage of its rival If it had 
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not been for the opposition of Zelaya, then leader of the Liberals, the 
Nif@araguan route would probably have been chosen in 1903 in prefer- 
ence to that of Panama. 

The Taft financial policy in Nicaragua, known as “ dollar diplomacy,” 
was continued and even enlarged by the succeeding Wilson administra- 
tion: and not only was the Knox canal treaty fully approved by Secre- 
tary Bryan but he also redrafted it under the name of Bryan-Chamorro 
treaty, adding a provision similar to the Platt amendment, conferring 
protectorate rights on the United States. The amendment failed of 
adoption, but on February 18, 1916, the Senate advised and consented 
to the ratification of the treaty. Rights acquired thereunder are there- 
fore not merely contractual; Article VI, clause 2, of the Constitution 
provides, in part, that “all treaties made, or which shall be made under 
the authority of the United States, shall be the supreme law of the 
land.” 

Mr. Bryan negotiated a new loan for Nicaragua from American bank- 
ers as well as suggested the protectorate, but he never professed to 
be acting in the interests of Wall Street; and although he kept marines 
in Nicaragua during his entire term of office and also acquired for the 
United States a naval station in the Gulf of Fonseca, he would have 
resented the charge of imperialism. As a matter of fact Mr. Bryan aid 
what every Secretary of State does when faced with the practical re- 
sponsibilities of office. One who is not a deserving Democrat may, 
perhaps, be permitted to say in justice to Mr. Bryan that if the Senate 
had accepted his amendment to the treaty the Nicaraguan problem 
would have been settled without bloodshed. 

Whatever variations of our foreign policy toward other countries 
have been caused by changes of administration, it may be confidently 
asserted that in the matter of protecting our interests in Nicaragua 
there is an unbroken line of precedents from Cleveland through Roose- 
velt and Taft to Wilson. And President Coolidge, in his recent mes- 
sage to Congress, said: “It has always been and remains the policy 
of the United States in such circumstances to take the steps that may 
be necessary for the preservation and protection of the lives, the prop- 
erty, and the interests of its citizens and of this Government itself. In 
this respect I propose to follow the path of my predecessors.” 

The President is on equally well-trodden ground in the matter of 
recognition of the Diaz government. By the United States Constitu- 
tion, the power to recognize a foreign government is vested exclusively 
in the Executive, and can not legally be interfered with or restricted 
by Congress. In practice, at least with respect to Central America, 
the act of recognition is not a mere formality. Because of the weight 
of our moral influence, recognition may so strengthen a government as 
to enable it to withstand attacks of its enemies: and on the other 
hand, nonrecognition may cause its downfall. Both recognition and 
nonrecognition are therefore positive functions upon which the Execu- 
tive alone has the power and information to pass. 

Our policy regarding recognition has not always been uniform, but 
we have invariably required that the government seeking recognition 
should be in de facto control of the country at the time of recognition. 
By this test Doctor Sacasa’s claim was utterly without merit, as he had 
fled from Nicaragua, and even since his return has no control what- 
soever, except perhaps in two ports on the Atlantic coast. The real 
Nicaragua, where substantially all of the Nicaraguan population and 
most of the wealth are concentrated, is west of the Continental Divide, 
which ts entirely free from revolutionist activities except sporadic at- 
tacks by raiders. Diaz is not only in de facto contro] but is also de 
jure President by virtue of election in conformity with provisions of 
the constitution. The principal charge against him is that he believes 
that friendship with the United States offers the best prospect of 
solving the difficulties of Nicaragua. 

In 1912 Secretary Knox announced the principle, which has been 
followed ever since, that the United States would lend its moral support 
to constitutional government in Central America and would discounte- 
nance revolution. The Washington conventions of 1907 and also those 
of 1923, negotiated under the auspices of Secretary Hughes and signed 
by all five of the Central American Republics, contain a more rigid 
provision that any government coming into power by coup d’état or 
revolution shall not be recognized. This idea, to be consistent, would 
seem to require as a corollary that the United States should exercise 
some sort of supervision over elections, as it did on one occasion in 
Panama ; otherwise a party in control of the machinery may keep itself 
indefinitely in office, and, as claimed by General Chamorro at the time 
of the Iast election, the will of the majority would have no means of 
protecting itself against fraud. 

Elections, as now conducted in Central America, it must be admitted, 
do not mean the same thing as in the United States and might, if 
judged by our standards, cause some investigations and rejections. 
One difficulty is the lack of education of the mass of the people, and 
their inexperience in government. There are no political parties in our 
sense of the term. The names Liberal and Conservative, as stated 
above, are misnomers. Among themselves the Liberals are known as 
the reds and the Conservatives as the greens, from the respective colors 
worn in their contests. The only real party issue in Nicaragua is 
the feud between Leon, the Liberal stronghold, and Granada, the head- 
quarters of the Conservatives. The losing party in an election never 
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concedes defeat, but waits for a chance to oust the other; this is 
usually found when the faction in power splits, or a coalition or com- 
promise can be effected with the ‘“ resentidos” or disgruntled, or with 
the assistance of elements in the neighboring republics. Then a revo- 
lution starts, which is seldom a popular movement, but a military upris- 
ing getting its adherents by conscription. 

Not only are the Liberals in a minority but they are divided into 
numerous factions, so that even if the present revolution were to suc- 
ceed, Sacasa, who is a kindly dector and a gentlemanly figurehead, 
would be thrust aside and all of his generals would become candidates 
for president. Lacking in conesiveness, the Liberals are seldom able 
to summon their full strength to the polls. For this reason when 
in power from 1893 to 1910, Zelaya and Madriz never risked an elec- 
tion or thought it necessary to ascertain the popular will, whereas 
since their régime elections have been held with constitutional regu- 
larity. 

When all is said and done, in spite of their fighting proclivities, per- 
haps because of them, the Nicaraguans are a most likeable and interest- 
ing people. Nobody can live among them for any length of time and 
know them well enough to converse in their own language without 
forming a genuine attachment for them. On the other hand, the 
Nicaraguans admire and trust the United States, as conclusively demon- 
strated during the World War, when they declared war on Germany and 
became an associate in the American cause; but it is nevertheless true 
that some of the local leaders for selfish or political purposes may in 
times of turbulence incite them to acts of unfriendliness. 

With life and property so insecure during such disorders, it is much 
better for the United States to take up the task, however unpleasant, 
to stay the hands of the leaders of the revolution rather than collect 
indemnities afterwards from the innocent people. And when the United 
States takes such action, not against the consent but at the request of 
the Nicaraguan Government, it is a misuse of language and a misunder- 
standing of international law to call it “intervention.” It is likewise 
an abuse of terms to describe friendly services as “ imperialism ” when 
the forces are withdrawn as soon as peace is restored and government 
stabilized. 

Criticism of international relations is usually vigorous and contro- 
versial, depending on the point of view and the interest to be served; 
but if it is to be helpful and constructive it should take into considera- 


tion the aims and purposes of the two Governments most directly 
coneerned. 


The attitude of the Nicaraguan Government was well expressed by its 
President in 1923, when, shortly before his death, he spoke as follows: 

“Nicaragua has by the accident of fate been chosen to help the 
United States in working out the problem of their relationship to Latin 
America. The problem is everywhere the same, for the United States 
are, by their power and place, the natural protectors of these countries, 
and logically hold their place of influence in this hemisphere. Latin 
America enjoys existence as separate, free nations, in large part, be- 
cause of the United States. Even Chile and Argentina, for all their 
pride, owed their opportunity to achieve their high standing as inde- 
pendent nations to the United States; without the United States and 
the Monroe doctrine they would, evcn to-day, be unable to stand before 
any first-rate European power. 

“The difference between those others and Nicaragua then, is that 
Nicaragua recognizes and is proud to admit the fact of this relationship 
with the United States. Nicaragua works with the facts as they 
are, and is solving its problems by the hard realities of its situa- 
tion. * + + Moreover, as I can say with authority, Nicaragua 
has not had and never will have any threats against its independence 
from the United States. For seven years I was Foreign Minister of 
Nicaragua; I was minister in Washington for two years, and now 
for three years President. Never in all those 12 years bave I found 
the United States grasping or unjust or unwilling to help us as wisely 
as they knew in all that concerned Nicaragua’s welfare.” 

The policy of the United States was restated recently by President 
Coolidge, in his reply to Don Alejandro Cesar, the new Nicaraguan 
minister, at the time of the latter’s presentation of his letters of 
credence, The President said: 

“The United States, as I know your Government and the people of 
Nicaragua fully appreciate, has no selfish ends or imperialisic designs 
to serve. * © * The United States desires the independence and 
the prosperity of every Central American Republic.” 


REPORT OF THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
NO. 203) 


Mr. PEPPER. From the Committee on Printing I present the 
report of the National Society of Daughters of the American 
Revolution, which was submitted under the law, and from the 
Committee on Printing I also report a resolution under the law 
for printing the report as a Senate document. I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gorr in the chair). Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the resolution (S. Res. 346) was 
read, considered, and agreed to, as follows: 
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Resolved, That the “ Report of the National Society of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution for the year ended March 1, 1926,” be 
printed, with illustrations, as a Senate document. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed to 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 11601) granting 
pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors 
of the Regular Army and Navy and certain soldiers and sailors 
of wars other than the Civil War and to widows of such soldiers 
and sailors, etc. 

The message also announced that the House had disagreed to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 16576) making 
appropriations for the Departments of State and Justice and 
for the judiciary, and for the Departments of Commerce and 
Labor for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for other 
purposes; requested a conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. SHREVE, 
Mr. ACKERMAN, and Mr. OLIVER of Alabama were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at the conference. 


STATE, JUSTICE, ETC., APPROPRIATIONS 


` The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Neetry in the chair) laid 
before the Senate the action of the House of Representatives 
disagreeing to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
16576) making appropriations for the Departments of State 
and Justice and for the judiciary, and for the Departments 
of Commerce and Labor for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1928, and for other purposes, and requesting a conference with 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 
' Mr. JONES of Washington. I move that the Senate insist 
upon its amendment, accede to the request of the House for a 
conference, and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer appointed 
Mr. Jones of Washington, Mr. SMoot, Mr. HALE, Mr. OVERMAN, 
and Mr. HARRIS conferees on the part of the Senate. 


REGULATION OF RADIO COMMUNICATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses upon the bill (H. R. 9971) for the regulation of radio 
communications, and for other purposes. 

Mr. DILL obtained the floor. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I ask the Senator from Washington if he 
will yield to me to have read a letter from the Radio League 
of America (Inc.) on this question? 

Mr. DILL. 1 shall be glad to do so. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


THE RADIO LEAGUE OF AMERICA (INC.), 
Washington, D. C., February 6, 1927. 
Hon. KEY PITTMAN, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR SENATOR: We hope that you will press the matter of throw- 
ing the radio conferee report back into the committee for more thought- 
ful consideration and a more thorough investigation before any legisla- 
tion is enacted upon by the Senate. 

A careful study of the reports of statements made before the com- 
mittee on the White bill and the committee on the Dill bill will reveal 
the fact that there has been heard but one side of the question, namely, 
that of the Radio Corporation and their allied interests and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and this report which is before you clearly shows 
the handwriting of the Radio Corporation of America. 

You will also note in studying the reports in the hearings on these 
bills that complaint was made by Norman S. Baker, president of the 
American Broadcasters Association, that Secretary Hoover has showed 
discrimination in dealing with the small and independent broadcasting 
station and favoritism toward the interests during the time that the 
control was supposedly held by him, and the said Norman S. Baker pub- 
licly before the committee announced that he intended to ask for an 
investigation of Mr. Hoover's action. 

Congressman E. L. Davis, of Tennessee, a member of the conferees 
who failed to sign the conferees’ report, as you already know, stated to 
us in an interview the other day that after the resolution passed by 
Congress and signed by the President requiring all broadcasting station 
operators to sign waivers of vested rights in the air, Radio Corporation 
and its allied interests signed these waivers under protest. This gives 
you to understand their position and their intent of obtaining vested 
rights under the conferee compromise. 

Congress is being fooled as to the demand for legislation by a care- 
fully managed system of propaganda demanding legislation—Radio Cor- 
poration and their allied interests assisted by the Department of Com- 
merce. The people of America have not awakened to the fact that 
radio is a power, and the question is not of clearing the air but of 
power control for the future. 
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The fact is that the so-called Mmterference is a manufactured inter- 
ference as the statements made before the two committees will show if 
studied well, and that the Department of Commerce is not guiltless in 
the manufactured interference. 

A demand for an investigation of the way radio control has been 
handled by the Department of Commerce and in whose interest it has 
been operated for the past four years, and the steam-roller rulings that 
have been forced over the independent broadcasters during that time, 
which caused some of them to bring the matter to the attention of. 
the Federal courts, and which, in fact, threw this matter into Congress, 
should be thoroughly investigated before any legislation is enacted or 
a great injustice will be done. 

The enactment of the proposed conferee compromise bill at this time 
can only be looked upon as a congressional permit for a national trust 
in radio, and will act as a precedence for the letting down of the bars 
of the Sherman antitrust law and the Clayton Act and, therefore, is 
dangerous legislation. l 

One of the worst features of this bill is the power granted to the 
commission to grant wave lengths and time allotment to stations. No 
law can be enforced under the Constitution of the United States that 
grants the right to operate a line of industry to one man or corporation 
and refuses that right to another. And when such commission is estab- 
lished and a request is made the same old question of interference 
will arise to be settled by the commission, and the only grounds that 
such objection can be given is on account of the interference with sta- 
tions already licensed, which brings up the priority right, which means 
proprietary right and hence vested rights. 

We are not against fair regulation for all, but we recognize the fact 
that Radio Corporation and her allied interests are more interested in 
the advertising purposes of radio than in the public’s enjoyment of 
radio as an entertainer and educational utility. 

Canada has placed the radio industry in its proper position as a 
utility by an enactment of law passed by Parliament some three weeks 
ago, which forbids “ direct advertising ” on the radio. Such a demand 
on the part of Congress would settle the question of “interference ” and 
would lessen the number of stations and discourage the ever-increasing 
number of stations. 

We hope you will fight this matter in the interest of the people and 
good government. 

Respectfully yours, 
THE RADIO LEAGUE OF AMERICA (INC.), 
C. Woop ARTHUR, Secretary. 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, before the debate starts, so as 
to have the matter in the REcorp in consecutive order I should 
like, with the consent of the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Dit], to have read at this time my motion embodying instruc- 
tions, which is before the Senate. 

Mr. DILL. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the motion of 
the Senator from Nevada. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


The Senator from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN] moves that the Senate dis- 
agree to the conference report and to the amendments of the House; 
that a further conference be asked and that the managers on the part 
of the Senate be instructed to insist that a provision be included in the 
bill requiring the applicant for license to execute in writing a waiver of 
any right or any claim to any right as against the United States to any 
wave length or to the use of the ether in radio transmission because of 
previous license to use the same or because of the use thereof; and also, 
that the managers on the part of the Senate be instructed that a provi- 
sion be inserted in the bill that the life of the act shall terminate and 
expire on February 15, 1928, and that no licenses be executed or granted 
under the act for a longer term than the expiration of the act, namely, 
February 15, 1928. 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I received this morning the 
letter which I had read at the desk from the Radio League of 
America sustaining the motion that I have made by what I con- 
sider to be a very able argument. The Radio League of Amer- 
ica, as I am informed, is.a very large association having for 
its members amateur broadcasters and independent broadcasters 
and those who are interested in radio throughout the United 
States either as broadcasters or as receivers. 

I wish to say here that by my motion I have raised only two 
questions: One of them is that the policy which was established 
by Congress at the last session shall be maintained. We passed 
a joint resolution in the last Congress, on the failure of general 
legislation on the subject of radio, in which we used the exact 
language that I have employed in the motion with regard to the 
waiver of any claim to any right as against the United States. 
That policy was well considered, and both branches of Congress 
indorsed it by the joint resolution which was passed. Whether 
it is of great importance or not of great importance in the ulti- 
mate determination of the legal question, it seems to me that 
the Congress of the United States is placing itself in a bad 
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position when it deliberately recedes from a policy which it 
adopted last year. 

There is involved just one other question, to which I wish 
again to call attention, and that is the particular reason why 
I desire that this proposed legislation shall continue for only one 
year. I am opposed to a great many provisions of the bill, but 
I am willing that the bill shall be enacted and that the law be 
tried out for one year. Here is a provision that is very danger- 
ous. It is section 14 of the conference bill, and provides: 


Any station license shall be revocable by the commission for— 


The provision then enumerates several grounds on which li- 
censes shall be revocable, and the commission may revoke on 
those grounds. However, here is what I am particularly calling 
attention to: 


or whenever the Interstate Commerce Commission, or any other Federal 
body in the exercise of authority conferred upon it by law, shall find 
and shall certify to the commission that any licensee bound so to do, 
has failed to provide reasonable facilities for the transmission of radio 
communications, or that any licensee has made any unjust and unrea- 
sonable charge, or has been guilty of any discrimination, either as to 
charge or as to service or has made or prescribed any unjust and unrea- 
sonable classification, regulation, or practice with respect to the trans- 
mission of radio communications or service. 


What I am calling attention to is that these most vital ques- 
tions must first be determined by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission or by the Federal Trade Commission. Under this bill, 
should it become a law, the wrongs that may be committed are 
going to be wrongs of discrimination as to service and other- 
wise, wrongs of overcharge, wrongs of monopoly; and yet those 
vital questions as to the conduct and operation of radio can not 
be determined by the Federal radio commission, but they must 
first be determined by the Interstate Commerce Commission or 
the Federal Trade Commission. There are many reasons why 
that would be objectionable. In the first place, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the Federal Trade Commission 
know nothing of the science of radio or the industry of radio. 
In the second place, those commissions have not time to study 
or to learn that science, because it is a well-known fact that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to-day is overburdened and 
away behind in its work. In the third place, a tremendous in- 
dustry of this kind, which is growing beyond the imagination 
of men, whose power can not be conceived, should be studied by 
a commission, a permanent commission, the members of which 
or some of them should always be in office. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has proven a success. 
The proposed radio commission was framed along similar lines 
to those of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and it is as 
essential to the proper control of this new industry as is the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to the railroad industry. Yet 
the proposed radio commission is divested of the power of con- 
sidering charges of discrimination; it is divested of the power 
of considering charges of monopoly; it is divested of the power 
of considering questions of overcharge; it is divested of the 
power of cnsidering charges of a failure of service. If there is 
any doubt about that, I wish to read a colloquy between the 
Senator from Washington and myself on Saturday to see 
whether or not that is the fact. I read from page 3120 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp of February 5: 


Mr. PITTMAN. I do not know whether it does or not, but I will 
admit it does. However, what happens? All questions of discrimina- 
tion, all questions of monopolization, all questions of overcharge, and 
all the other matters referred to in the provision which I have read can 
not be taken before the commission which understands the case and is 
supposed to know something about the radio business, but a com- 
plainant will have to go to the Interstate Commerce Commission, which 
knows nothing on earth about it. It is a perfectly absurd situation. 

Mr. DILL. Let me say to the Senator that that power is to-day lodged 
in the Interstate Commerce Commission by law. The Senate bill took 
that power away from the Interstate Commerce Commission and gave it 
to the new commission. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Why did the Senate do that? 

Mr. Dinu. Because the Senate thought that was properly a part of 
the work of the commission as a permanent body. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Does not the Senator from Washington think so? 

Mr. DILL. I do, but the House insisted that we should not give 
that power to the radio commission at this time; and I say again to the 
Senator that this was a matter of compromise. 


Mr. President, I have stated the two main objections I have 
to the bill in its present form. I do not insist that the bill, 
which has been worked over so long, shall be defeated in the 
last hours of this Congress, but I do insist that we should treat 
it as a temporary measure; that we should announce to the 
country and to the radio industry that this is not the final 
law, that this is not the final word. I think we should say 
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to them, “ We will give this legislation a trial for 12 months, 
and then we will come back here next December and prepare 
permanent legislation, and that permanent legislation will 
either be reenactment of the law as it is or the enactment of 
legislation of a similar character with such changes as Congress 
may then think proper in view of the experience obtained during 
the operation of the act for one year.” What harm can there 
be in that? There is no doubt that the Congress will be just 
aS anxious to enact legislation at the next session as it is now. 
The same reasons that exist now for urgency in enacting legis- 
lation on the subject will exist then. The only difference is 
that if we now enact hasty legislation, legislation that is not 
understood or is defective, when we come back here to amend 
it, to amend a permanent law, we will be subject to obstruction 
and delay in this body which, if seriously maintained by 8 
or 10 Senators, may result in its defeat. But, under our rules, 
we can very easily overcome any such danger. We can simply 
limit the life of the legislation, and then new legislation will 
be required. I think that it is far sounder that we should ex- 
periment with this legislation ; and for that purpose I urge that 
there shall be a clause limiting the life of this bill to one year, 
and that there shall also be a provision in it that no license 
shall be granted beyond that period of time. Then, when we 
come back here at the next session, having the experience of 
12 months, having a report from the commission, having a 
report from the Secretary of Commerce, we will be prepared to 
consider and enact permanent legislation. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield for a question? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. In all probability after the 
4th of March the Congress will not again be in session until the 
first Monday in December. If the legislation that we enact 
now expires by limitation in the bill itself on the 15th of Febru- 
ary, 1928, does not the Senator gravely doubt whether there 
will be any revised legislation before the expiration of this act? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do not anticipate it, Mr. President. We 
meet in December, and that will give us two and a half months 
in which to prepare legislation before that expiration. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The difficulty about it is very 
great where differences of opinion are sharp, as they appear to 
be concerning this legislation. I wonder why the Senator does 
not extend the limitation so as to include the probable term of 
the next session of Congress. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I am perfectly willing to do so. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I make that suggestion to the 
Senator because, unless that is done, I think it is more than 
probable that if this motion prevails we will find ourselves in 
the same situation on the 15th of February that we are in now. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I modify my motion in ac- 
cordance with the suggestion of the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Of course, it might be sug- 
gested, with reference to the wording, that that is not a definite 
date. Nevertheless, for practical purposes of legislation it will 
be notice to Congress that unless we act during the next session 
there will be no law governing the subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the mo- 
tion as modified. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


I move that the conference report be recommitted to the conferees, 
with instructions to the managers on the part of the Senate that they 
insist that a provision be included in the bill requiring the applicant 
for a license to execute in writing a waiver of any right or of any 
claim to any right as against the United States to any wave length, 
or to the use of the ether in radio transmission because of previous 
license to use the same, or because of the use thereof; also, that the 
life of the act terminate and expire on the last day of the first session 
of the Seventieth Congress, and that no license be cxecuted or granted 
under the act for a longer term than the expiration of the act. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I should think that would be an improve- 
ment on the original motion. I desire to ask the Senator with 
regard to the waiver clause of which he speaks. In the bill, 
page 5 of the conference report, appears this language: 


No station license shall be granted by the commission or the Secre- 
tary of Commerce until the applicant therefor shall have signed a 
waiver of any claim to the use of any particular frequency or wave 
length or of the ether as against the regulatory power of the United 
States because of the previous use of the same, whether by license cr 
otherwise. 


The question in my mind is whether that was not intended 
to cover what the Senator has in mind in the first provision of 
this motion, because it is limited there by the language “as 
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against the regulatory power of the United States.” I am not 
clear whether that is broad enough to meet the view of the 
Senator; but I call his attention to that provision in the bill, 
and I should like to hear whether he feels that that is insuff- 
cient to meet the objection that he has with regard to the wave 
length. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, the provision now found in 
the conference report is intended as a substitute for the lan- 
guage that was contained in the Senate joint resolution passed 
at the last session of Congress, and which appeared in the 
Senate bill. The difference, of course, is largely in the limita- 
tion. In the Senate joint resolution last year the applicants 
for licenses had to waive any claim of the right to use the éther 
as against the United States. In this bill they have to waive 
the right to use it as against the regulatory power of the United 
States. The distinction in my mind is this: 

There is no doubt that the United States has a right to exert 
its regulatory power over radio transmission through the power 
to regulate interstate commerce, the same as any Other form | 
of commerce. There is no doubt, also that that power of regu- 
lation can not be so used as to be confiscatory, or to deprive 
a person of the right to use the ether at all, if he has a right. 

I may compare it with the railroads again. The railroad 
owns its property. The Interstate Commerce Commission may 
regulate that property to the extent that the regulations are 
reasonable, but it can not so regulate that property as to re- 
fuse to allow the railroads to run. It can not regulate that 
property to the extent of confiscating their rightful earnings; 
and we should draw the same distinction in this conference 
report. In other words, we do not object in this conference 
bill to the regulation of radio, but we do object to the stopping 
of radio. 

It is perfectly evident that in the regulation of radio some 
of these concerns will have to be put out of business. There 
is only a limited number of these channels—about 89 effective 
channels. As has been said, they may be duplicated in dif- 
ferent parts of the country to a certain extent, but they are ex- 
ceedingly limited. Not all of the applicants can get permits. 
Some of the existing permittees may have to abandon their 
permits or have them taken away from them. 

In other words, if there are 70 broadcasters radioing from 
New York State, as a matter of justice some of these broad- 
casting stations may have to he distributed through other 
zones and other States, and in urder to do so a radio-broadcast- 
ing concern that is now broadcasting will have to be deprived 
of the right to broadcast further. Now, if a broadcasting con- 
cern can be stopped from broadcasting, it will not be done under 
the regulatory power of the Government under the interstate 
commerce clause of the Constitution, because under that power 
of the Constitution no rightful operation in interstate com- 
merce can be stopped. If done, it must be by reason of sov- 
ereignty over the ether. That is why I desire a waiver of the 
licensee in favor of such sovereignty. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, in other words, as I under- 
stand the Senator, he is opposed to the recognition of any vested 
right in the ether and in wave lengths. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Exactly. 

Mr. FLETCHER. And the Senator’s contention is that the 
provision in the bill with regard to regulatory powers would not 
be inconsistent with the claim of a vested right. In other 
words, it is merely the power of regulation that is preserved, | 
and there is no disallowance of any claim of vested right. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Exactly; just exactly the same as is now in | 
existence with regard to the railroads, There is nothing in- | 
consistent between the ownership and operation of railroads by 
private corporations and the power of the Government to regu- 
late them. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, let me make this suggestion: The 
only right Congress has to legislate on radio at all is the right 
that it gets under the provision of the Constitution empowering 
it to regulate interstate commerce. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. DILL. Just a moment. When we have asserted that 
right to regulatory power we have gone as far as the Consti- 
tution authorizes us to go, except as a war power or as a sov- 
ereign power, when we decide to exercise it as a sovereign 
government. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, the Senator’s statement is 
true, but it concerns only one part of this case. There is no 
doubt that the only power that we have is a power of control 
under the interstate commerce clause if there is no waiver. If 
that is true, then we have not any power to stop an existing 
concern from operating, unless the control of the United States 
over the ether is admitted. 
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Mr. DILL. I disagree with the Senator. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Under what power? 

Mr. DILL. When we lay down a basic principle of regulat- 
ing interstate commerce, we have a right to stop the stations 
that interfere with the application of that basic principle. AS 
a matter of course, that will have to be decided in court; but 
this bill gives them authority to do it. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator could not stop one railroad 
from operating because it interfered with the business of an- 
other railroad. 

Mr. DILL. Then the Senator’s provision will not stop it. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Ah! That all depends on whether it rests 
Solely on the regulatory power or on some higher power. That 
is exactly it. We have no higher power with regard to rail- 
roads; but who is prepared to-day to say that we have no 
higher power with regard to the ether than we have with re- 
gard to private lands? What we ask is that that question be 
left in abeyance; and we say that if these people are coming 
here for the purpose of getting the Government of the United, 
States to help regulate this matter, and they want it regulated 
so that they will not be interfered with, it will have to be on 
the basis, when we start, that they do not claim any vested 
right in the ether; that the Government of the United States 
not only has the right to regulate them, but has a right to stop 
them; and the Government has not any right to stop them if 
they have a vested right in the ether. I say that the proper 
thing for us to do, before we go jumping out into this vast field, 
is to announce, not that the Government owns the ether, but 
that no one else owns the ether. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
yield for a question? 

Mr. FLETCHER. One minute. Do I understand that the 
position of the Senator from Washington is that any individual 
or corporation can acquire a vested right in the ether’ 

Mr. DILL. I do not contend that for a moment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Then in that case, is the power of Congress 
limited entirely to regulating the use of the ether? i 

Mr. DILL. I tbink the power of Congress is limited to regu- 
lating the apparatus that sends out these radio signals, and that 
no man owning an apparatus can get any vested right in that 
apparatus when Congress issues licenses for limited periods of 
time, and provides in those licenses that no rights are extended 
beyond the period for which the license is granted. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It seems to me, though, that it is impor- 
tant for us to let it be known that we do not recognize that 
any individual or corporation can acquire a vested right in any 
portion of the ether or any particular wave length. 

Mr. DILL. I think we have done that. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, may I suggest that the compari- 
son between the ether and the railroads breaks down when we 
consider that the ether as a medium of transmission is nat- 
ural; it is a highway already here that needs no construction. 
The wave lengths, as they are discovered, are also natural. 

It is not a matter an investment is made to produce. The 
highway is already constructed, it is common to all, and it is 
cupable of being used by all. Hence it is clothed with a char- 
acter that is peculiarly the property of all the people. No 
one has put a nickel in it, and no man can add to or subtract 
from it: It is here. It is the natural vehicle of certain elec- 
trical impulses. Therefore no one should or could claim, and 
we ought to make it clear that no one can claim a vested right 
either in the ether or in a wave length that uses this highway 
of transmission. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It belongs to the public. 

Mr. SMITH. It belongs to the public. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
| yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I want to ask a question either 
of the Senator from Nevada or of the Senator from Washing- 
ton about this bill. Something which has just been discussed 
seems to me to suggest this. 

In Pittsburgh we have had for six years a broadcasting 
station, operated by one of the newspapers there, the Pittsburgh 
Press. It uses a wave length of 461 meters. It has broad- 
east throughout that time the highest possible type of pro- 
gram. It gives service throughout the day and every evening 
news reports, market reports, music lessons, and what not, and, 
in addition to that, the very best class of musical offerings. 
It also relays the best of the programs put out in New York. 

I am told by a correspondent in Youngstown, Ohio, that there 
are three stations, two in the West and one in the South, that 
have just recently adopted the same wave length, and my corre- 
spondent says: 


Mr. President, will the Senator 
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programs are terrible. The two Iowa stations spend most of the time 
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it. That does not detract from my view that traffic regulation 
is necessary. 


trying to sell alfalfa seeds at cut rates, or “ gyp” automobile tires and 
other accessories. Some of these talks last for fully one-half hour, and 
then are broken usually by a phonograph or other cheap musical number. 


I appreciate the strength of the point the Senator makes 
against a monopoly in any particular wave length, but I want 
to ask whether or not there is in this bill as it stands some 
remedy for the state of affairs which I have described, and I 
wish the Senator would tell me just what that remedy is. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, the Senator by his question has 
placed his finger on the very fact that I should like to impress 
on the Senate for a moment. The Senator calls attention to the 
wave length used by station WCAE of Pittsburgh, 461 meters, 
and states that three other stations use the same wave length. 
There are to-day a large number of wave lengths which are used 
by as many as from 12 to 15 stations. The result is that to the 
ordinary user of a radio set there is no service, because it is 
impossible to get any of those stations clearly, as each one jams 
the other off the air and makes a whistle or'a squeal or a rattle 
in the set, so that it is impossible to hear anything, and unless 
legislation shall be enacted there will be no effective means of 
curing that situation, until stations finally quit because people 
no longer listen to them. That is why I am insisting that we 
have this legislation, or at least some legislation, at this session. 

The Senator asks me how this bill would correct that situa- 
tion. This bill would give the commission to be formed under 
it the power to say who should broadcast, what wave length 
should be used, what power should be used, where the station 
should be located, when it should broadcast, and every other 
power that would be necessary for the prevention of the very 
interference which is complained of in the letter of the Senator’s 
correspondent. 

The Secretary of Commerce to-day has no such power. There 
is no Government official who has such power, and it is-in the 
hope that we may have established a governmental body that 
can regulate this situation by preventing the interference which 
the Senator mentions that I am insisting on legislation. 

This bill would give complete power to the commission to say 
which station should broadcast on a given wave length and to 
prevent any other station interfering with that station broad- 
casting. 

If I may say just a word further, I hope we can have a vote 
this morning on the motion of the Senator from Nevada and 
decide whether the bill is to go- back to conference. I do not 
want to shut off discussion on the part of Senators, or questions 
that may be asked, but the defeat of this motion would leave 
the conference report still here to be discussed. But if it is the 
desire of the Senate that the bill should go back to conference, 
we want to send it back immediately, because we have very 
little time; and I want to say in all frankness to Senators that 
if we send this bill back to conference I do not believe it will 
be possible to get any legislation. But, of course, if the Senate 
desires that it must go back. with this condition, I shall to the 
best of my ability try to get the House conferees, when they 
are appointed, to adopt the ideas of the Senate as expressed in 
the proposed instruction. What I am pleading for is action on 
the part of the Senate. I -believe Senators understand what 
the Senator from Nevada wants. I do not want to cut anyone 
off, but I hope we may have a vote on this motion, so that if we 
are going back to conference we may go now, and not some days 
later, when we will have still less time left to get an agreement. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Now, Mr. President, I want to say some- 
thing to the Senator from Pennsylvania. The Senator from 
Washington has answered the Senator’s question by stating that 
there is full power given in this bill for the regulation of the 
three conflicting stations mentioned in the Senator’s letter. 
The commission may change the wave length of some of them. 
But it may be necessary entirely to cut out the Pittsburgh sta- 
tion, because, as the Senator knows, there is a limit to the 
bands, or channels. There are only 89 effective ones. It may 
be that the stations in Pittsburgh are too congested. It may be 
that New York can serve Pennsylvania without having any 


stations at Pittsburgh. This bill purports to give power to the 


commission to allow New York to serve Pennsylvania. New 
York may be given the power to serve Iowa, it may be given 
the power to serve all of these neighborhoods that are now 
conflicting, and thus end the conflict. What I am getting at is 
this: Does the Senator think that under the regulatory power 
. of the Congress over interstate commerce they can absolutely 
stop business? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, it seems to me 
it. is analogous to the regulation of traffic on the streets. If 
we do not allow one vehicle to pass a particular point, traffic 
will be blocked. Some one else’s vehicle may be permitted to 
have the exclusive right to that space and mine may be denied 


We have to put the power of regulation somewhere, just as 
we put the power of regulation of traffic in a traffic policeman, 
or the streets will be useless to everybody; and so the air will 
be useless to everybody if it is not regulated. 

The fact that the power may be abused does not seem to me 
to be a reason against granting power. We have to assume that 
vesting power in this commission .we will find the power used 
temperately, judicially, and impartially, and if we find that the 
licensees do not so use it, we will have the remedy in our own 
hands and can abolish the commission afterwards. But we 
havé to trust somebody, because if we do not trust somebody 
this whole great industry and this field of enjoyment for our 
people is going to be absolutely wrecked. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I thoroughly agree with the Senator. I not 
only want the commission to be trusted, but I want them to 
have absolute power to put the Pittsburgh broadcasting station, 
or any other station, out of business forever. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is all right. 

Mr. PITTMAN. What I fear is this, that it is going to be 
the subject of litigation, because information has come to 
me that it will be contended if a broadcasting concern has 
been broadcasting over a certain wave length without interrup- 
tion, we can not destroy it absolutely, on the theory, I suppose, 
that the regulatory power of the Government does not go that 
far, that the power of reasonable regulation does not imply the 
power to destroy. 

Mr. President, I want the power of this commission to be 
absolute, and I want to be assured that it is to be absolute. I 
want anyone asking for a license to admit that it is absolute 
by simply waiving any claim whatever to any vested right in 
the ether by virtue of a license or by virtue of use without a 
license, and I do not believe that the Government can carry out 
its plan and its program unless it is assured of the control of 
the ether beyond the control it gets through the Constitution to 
regulate transportation. 

I am not arguing that this bill may be destroyed, I say to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. I do not like many provisions of 
the bill. I think it is a poor bill. It is a hodgepodge. The Sen- 
ate bill, which was largely drawn by the Senator from Wash- 
ington, is a fine bill. This thing has been jammed together in 
order to get somewhere. All I ask is this, that instead of mak- 
ing permanent legislation out of this, instead of saying to all 
of the radio fans of the country, “ This is the final word,” let 


. us say that we will take all of the next session of Congress to 


prepare a bill, with the experience we will have had in the 
operation of this proposed law during the next year. 

‘Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, we can do that 
anyway. As for any apprehension that the prior use of a wave 
length gives a vested right, it seems to me that as a matter of 
law it is very clear that it does not do so, any more than I 
would acquire a vested right in a street from having tramped 
the same street every day for 10 years. 

Mr. PITTMAN. - I agree with the Senator. Then why should 
any broadcasting concern object to signing a waiver? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If there were provision for a 
waiver in this bill—I understand there is not 

Mr. DILL. Yes; there is. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. There is such a provision? 

Mr. DILL. Yes; there is such provision. 

Mr. PITTMAN. - As against the regulatory power, but not as 
against a vested right. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do not believe there can be a 

vested right in a subject of this ‘sort. 

Mr. DILL. I do not believe go, either. 

Mr, REED of Pennsylvania. Any more than I could have- a 
vested right to travel New Jersey Avenue because I have been 
doing it every day for years. . 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Just a moment. As for the 
suggestion that this commission, when organized, may put the 
Pittsburgh station out of business, I say that is no argument 
against the bill at all, because if we are going to regulate 
traffic, my share of the traffic has to be regulated just as sternly 
as anybody’s else, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I was going to say to the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania that it is probable that his contention 
with reference to the acquiring of a vested right is correct, 
but as I view this subject matter about which we are trying to 
legislate, no one knows or can know what place it is going to 
occupy, either in our laws, our judicial decisions, our economic 
affairs, or our pleasures. It is a subject which the courts will 
have to pass upon. It is a subject upon which the future has 
to set its stamp, as to whether it means this or whether it 
means that. It is wholly a new problem. 
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I can not understand why the Congress should take any 
chance whatever of permitting vested rights to be acquired, 
however much we may believe now that that can not occur. 
Why should we take any chance of permitting it to happen? 
I know that the Senator from Washington and those who have 
been identified with this legislation have done a vast amount of 
sincere and good work in this matter, and, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I have only words of commendation for the work they 
have done. I know what they have had to contend with. I 
introduced a bill of my own at one time, and I know the vast 
amount of work which is: implied even in the framing of a 
bill, But it does not seem to me to be in any sense a disparage- 
ment of the work they have done that the Congress should give 
an expression to the effect that we should at least attempt to 
get the conferees to write in this positive declaration. 

It is worth while to make the effort. The subject is of such 
vast moment, and so thoroughly unknown and undefined, that 
we should not take any chances in the matter. 

I know that there are those who think they can acquire vested 
rights. I know that they are very anxious about the proposi- 
tion. They may be right. With as profound respect as we 
have for the Supreme Court, no man knows, in advance what 
that tribunal may determine. 

.Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If they have acquired a vested 
right, our power to remove it and strike it down will be as 
great next year, or after a decision to that effect, as it is now. 
I do not know of any reason why the Congress can not take 
away that vested right now or at any other time, but the claim 
seems to me to be so preposterous that I do not think we ought 
to delay the legislation in order to destroy the possibility of 
which the Senator speaks. 

Mr. BORAH. We might delay the legislation 24 hours, we 
might delay it two or three days, and we might delay it a week. 
We have three weeks yet before the end of the session. We 
will undoubtedly pass some legislation on the matter before 
we adjourn, and I have no desire to prevent some proper legis- 
lation being enacted; but when the Senator says that it is pre- 
posterous, he expresses his view about the matter which is in 
conflict with the views of those who have given a vast amount 
of study to the subject. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
do I not, that it is preposterous? 

Mr. BORAH. No; I would not say that it is preposterous; 
but I do not think it is well founded. I do not think, however, 
that it is a nondebatable subject. The thought that strikes me 
is that if it should turn out to be a matter about which they 
could secure such rights, it would be of stupendous importance, 
and I think we should take steps to prevent it being done. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. They can not claim vested 
rights under the terms of the bill. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not quite agree with the Senator. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Is it not a fact that there are some people 
now asserting claims to some vested rights? 

Mr. BORAH. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. FLETCHER. We want to make it clear that we do not 
recognize those claims. 

Mr. DILL. I have been unable to learn of anyone claiming 
a vested right. There is a-lot of loose talk about it, but I do 
not know of a single radio broadcaster to-day who claims a 
vested right. 

Mr. FLETCHER. . I am glad to Hew that. 

Mr. DILL. At any rate, he has not a vested right, and the 
courts will so decide. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I want to ask the Senator a question and 
then I am through. The question in my mind is about the 
power of the commission to adopt rules and regulations which 
would control the use of the air in connection with our Army 
and Navy. Section 6 of the bill provides that the President 
may, by proclamation, relieve the Army and Navy of the regula- 
tions of the commission. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator i; mistaken. The President has the 
power under the preceding section to take any wave length 
for the Army and Navy. The section to which the Senator 
refers authorizes the President to take over any or all sta- 
tions in case of war, but in time of peace the President has 
the power to select any wave length for the Army and Navy. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That matter, then, is in the control of the 
Government? 

- Mr. DILL. It is in the control of the President. 

Mr. FLETCHER. And not under the control of the com- 
mission? 

Mr. DILL. That is correct. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. - Mr. President, with respect to 
the subject of vested rights, I do not think anyone having a 
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license can successfully maintain in the courts such a claim of 
right. There are a number of persons or associations now 
operating radio stations who feel that by virtue of their 
licenses they are entitled to some sort of priority, and unques- 
tionably that condition will exist or arise in a number of 
communities. 

Mr. DILL. But the bill does not even recognize that con- 
dition. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The bill does not even recog- 
nize priority. I myself have felt that there is a substantial 
foundation for a claim of priority in many cases and that it is 
neither necessary nor desirable to preclude a claim for priority, 


-particularly as the bill does not recognize it. 


With respect to the suggestion of the Senator from Wash- 
ington that the motion of the Senator from Nevada should 
now be promptly disposed of, I am in hearty concurrence. If the 
bill is to go back to conference with the instruction or implied 
instruction which the motion of the Senator from Nevada car- 
ries, it should be sent back as soon possible in order that the 
conferees may have an opportunity to enter into an agreement 
which will result in legislation, whether temporary or perma- 
nent. I feel that it would be somewhat calamitous for this 
session of the Congress to end without any legislation on the 
subject whatever. I know there are a number of Senators and 
some Representatives who have a different opinion on the sub- 
ject, but it does seem to me that, after studying the question 
for approximately four years, we ought to be able at least to 
write temporary legislation so as to relieve this new and 
very important industry from the embarrassment, confusion, and 
complications which now surround it by reason of the failure 
of Congress heretofore to legislate respecting the subject.. It 
must be admitted that there is a lack of accurate information 
concerning radio, and therefore it is difficult to legislate intelli- 
gently with a view to making our status permanent. I would 
be satisfied if the motion of the Senator from Nevada pre- 
vailed. That would insure a review, in the light of experience, 
on the questions which have been raised here. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, I yield. 

Mr. FESS. The motion is to recommit to the conferees. 
The House has acted upon the report. What would be the legis- 
lative status if we adopted the motion of the Senator from 
Nevada? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. It would be necessary for the 
body at the other end of the Capitol to create a new conference 
committee, and unless it did that there would be no legislation. 

Mr. DILL. I want to say to the Senator that if the report 
has to go back to: conference, I very much prefer that the 
amendment which was later made by the Senator from Nevada 
should be adopted, namely, that the present temporary legisla- 
tion should continue in effect until the end of the next session 
of Congress. But I want again to state that, in my judgment, 
if the report goes back to conference there will be no legislation. 
I may say that I fought the House conferees—— 
` Mr. PITTMAN. If that is the proposition, there will be no 
legislation. 

Mr. DILL. Do not misunderstand me. I.will do everything 
I ean, but I do not believe the House will yield, and I think I 
ought to say that to the Senate. before the vote is.taken. I 
will do everything I can, because I fought as hard as anybody 
a for the very thing the Senator from Nevada wants. 

PITTMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ar- 
nee yield to me for a brief statement? 

‘Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I have been trying to argue this matter 
from a logical and fair standpoint. I think ever since I have 
been here I have heard that the House will not do this and 
that the House will not do that, and the House has not done 
anything we want. I am not willing that the Senate should 
take a vote on the proposition at this time if it is going to 
be under a threat to defeat it. If the motion is going to be 
defeated under a‘threat, I will debate the matter further after 
the motion is defeated. I want the Senate to decide this mat- 
ter not under any threat, not under a fear of what the House 
may do or may not do. I want the Senate to consider that 
the House will be reasonable, and I think they will be reason- 
able. If we allow this matter to run for 18 months, and that 
is about the length of time it would run, they will have ample 
opportunity to do business and agree with us on a bill. If, 
on the other hand, the attitude of the House is that they are 
going to have their bill and nothing but their bill, I would 
just as soon let them rest on that basis. 

Mr. DILL: Mr. President, I did not mean to make a threat. 
It is not only the 18-month provision that I am worried about 
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in a conference with the House members. It is on the demand 
for the particular form of waiver, for I held up the conferees 
myself for weeks on that very thing. I think, not in the form 
of a threat but as a matter of information, that I ought to say 
that I believe that. I do not know of anything I would rather 
see happen about the legislation than to see that provision go 
in, because I fought for it harder than I did for anything else. 
I did not make that statement as a threat, but I did make it 
as a matter of information. 

Let me say further that it is the privilege of Senators to 
defeat the conference report, but their responsibility is to the 
people of the country and to the industry of the country, for 
the millions of sets of the common citizens of the country are 
rapidly becoming worthless. For my part I am not going to 
take the responsibility of keeping the people any longer without 
legislation. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Arkansas 
yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. I want to ask the Senator from Washington what 
position we put him in if we adopt the motion to recommit? 

Mr. DILL. It would put me in the position of going back 
and fighting for what I fought for before and failed to get. 

Mr. FESS. I am a little in doubt about that. There is no 
eonference committee now on the part of the House. 

Mr. DILL. Of-comrse, the House would have to be asked to 
appoint new conferees to meet us. 

Mr. FESS. Is it the judgment of the Senator that the House 
would do that? 

Mr. DILL. I do not know whether they would or not. It 
is my judgment that we can not get the particular form of 
waiver desired, but I would do the best I could to get it. 

Mr. FESS. Of course, the Senator knows that the motion is 
subject to a point of order, but we have not made the point 
of order. i 

Mr. DILL. I think we should let the motion be voted on, 
and I would like to have a vote before 2 o’clock, because at that 
time the farm relief bill in charge of the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. McNary] comes up, and if this matter is going back to 
conference, it ought to go back to-day and not be postponed 
any longer. i 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I think it is 
true that the motion of the Senator from Nevada should be 
promptly disposed of, for the reasons stated by the Senator 
from Washington, and also for the reasons I stated a moment 
ago. 

In every measure in which sharp issue arises between the 
two Houses we have differences which, of course, can only be 
adjusted through conference. It is. not fair, it is not good form, 
for either body to take the position that it will not yield touch- 
ing measures at issue in conference, for such an attitude logi- 
cally means the failure of legislation. The object of a confer- 
ence committee is to reconcile the differences between the two 
Houses. It would be astonishing—amazing—if either House 
should assume the attitude that it will not further consider 
the questions involved in this bill or that it will not consent to 
any arrangement which constitutes in a measure experimental 
legislation, as is contemplated by the motion of the Senator 
from Nevada. 

I would like to see the legislation worked out thoroughly and 
intelligently, because it relates to a subject of which little is 
known, and one which is of constantly growing importance. It 
has been manifest during the course of the debate that there 
is marked dissatisfaction with the conference report in the 
Senate expressed by many Senators. I have not felt that it 
is subject to all of the objections which have been urged 
against it, and I have felt that little weight should be given to 
some of the objections. 

In my judgment, the fundamental issue is whether this great 
industry shall be controlled by the head of a department or by 
an independent commission. Back of many of the problems 
that have been discussed here lies that proposition. This bill, 
if the motion of the Senator from Nevada shall be agreed to, 
will enable the Congress to experiment; and if there shall be 
found necessity for a modification of the legislation it will 
appear sufficiently early in the first session of the Seventieth 
Congress to enable the Congress to make the necessary. revi- 
sion. If the measure shall work satisfactorily and promises to 
prove effective for the future, all that will be required will be 
its reenactment. 

I am heartily in sympathy with the suggestion of the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. DILL] for an early vote; and in this 
connection it seems not improper to say. that the Senator from 
Washington has devoted a large part of his time to the study 


I yield to the Senator from 
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of the problems underlying this legislation. He has expressed 
very emphatic views concerning what should be included in the 
legislation, and he comes before us now with a measure admit- 
tedly a compromise—one which is not acceptable to him in all 
its features. He is certainly entitled to have an expression 
of the Senate on this subject long enough in advance of the 
adjournment of the session tv afford him an opportunity to 
bring back another proposal if this one is to be sent back to 
conference. I believe the time has now arrived when a vote 
should be taken on this motion, and, unless some other Senator 
wishes to claim the floor, I will ask for a vote. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I shall not occupy the floor for 
more than five minutes. I agree with the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. Prrrman] and the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] 
that the motion of the Senator from Nevada should prevail; 
that this measure ought to go back to conference. As I said on 
yesterday, and I am going to repeat now, I can not see why any 
Member of the House should want to strike out of this very im- 
portant legislation this language: 


That the Federal Government intends forever to preserve and main- 
tain the channels of radio transmission as perpetual mediums under the 
control and for the people of the United States; that such channels are 
not to be subject to acquisition by any individual, firm, or corporation, 
and only the use, but not the ownership, thereof may be allowed for 
limited periods under licenses in that behalf granted by Federal au- 
thority. 


That language was in the bill when it passed the Senate. That 
language is so clear, so strong, so vital, so fundamental that I 
can not understand why a Member of the American Congress in 
either branch should desire to have it stricken out. I want this 
measure to go back to conference and I want to see that provi- 
sion put back in the bill, as well as some other provisions which 
have been discussed by the Senator from Nevada. 

Under the bill as now framed I fear that those who control 
the radio industry would have the power to require the people 
throughout the United States to buy new apparatus, new equip- 
ment, and put them to a great deal of unnecessary expense in 
order to conform to this new legislation. That ought not to be 
the case. Hundreds and thousands of them have already bought 
the necessary equipment. I desire the measure passed in such 
shape that the people may continue to listen, to gather the news, 
and to hear what is going on with the instruments which they 
already have. I am hoping that the Senate will send the meas- 
ure back to conference. No harm can be done by letting the 
other House know that we are not satisfied with the measure in 
its present form. If that shall not be done, the Senate will be 
criticized, and Members of the House will be criticized in the 
future for failing to put the provision which I have read back in 

bill. 
se us not forget the rights and interests of the people who 
use the radio. I want the radio companies treated fairly, but I 
am not willing for them to manage and manipulate the radio 
business of the United States to the hurt and injury of those 
who use the radio. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I think I had better call for a 
quorum in order that we may have a vote on the pending ques 
tion. If there is no objection to that being done, I make the 
point of no quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gorr in the chair). 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 
Ashurst Fletcher 


The 


Lenroot Robinson, Ark.” 


Bayard Frazier v McKellar” Robinson, Ind. 
Blease George, McLean Sackett 

Borah ” Gerry + McMaster Schall 
Bratton Gillett McNary” Sbeppard * 
Broussard Glass v Mayfield Shipstead » 
Bruce Goff feans Shortridge 
Cameron Gooding Metcalf Smith ~ 
Capper ~ Gould Moses | Smoot 
Caraway ,. Hale ~ Neely Steck 
Copeland / Harreld Norbeck’ Stephens 
Couzens ,, Harris Norris ~ Stewart 
Curtis Hawes Nye ~ Trammell 
Dale Heflin Oddie Tyson 

Deneen Howell Overman Wadsworth 
Dill Johnson Pepper Walsh, Mass.» 
Edwards Jones, Wash. Phipps Walsh. Mont. 
Ernst Kendrick Pine Warren 
Ferris Keyes Pittman , Watson 

Fess King, Reed, Pa. Wheeler y 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

‘Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I propose to speak but a 
few moments upon the motion of the Senator from Nevada, and 
then will yield in order that a vote may be taken. 

I call attention to the fact that the conference report is sub- 
ject to a point of order, on the ground that certain language 
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contained in the House bill, to wit, “with due consideration of 
the right of each State to have allocated to it, or to some per- 
son, firm, company, or corporation within it, the use of a wave 
length for at least one broadcasting station located or to be 
located in such State, whenever application may be made 
therefor,’ which was identical with the language contained in 
the Senate amendment has been excluded by the conference 
committee, contrary to the Senate rules. 

Mr. President, during the first session of the Sixty-eighth 
Congress a bill on the subject of radio was introduced by me 
and passed by the Senate. It is a very short measure; I will 
read a portion thereof: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the ether and the use thereof for the trans- 
mission of signals, words, energy, and other purposes, within the terri- 
torial jurisdiction of the United States is hereby reaffirmed to be the 
inalienable possession of the people of the United States and their Gov- 
ernment, but privileges to enjoy such use may be granted as provided by 
law for terms of not to exceed two years. 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. HOWELL. Ido. 

Mr. BRUCE. I should like to ask the Senator from Nebraska 
where he finds the law to justify the idea of that bill, that the 
Government has any property in the ether. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, this was declaratory, and in 
my experience certain declarations of this character have been 
recognized ultimately by the courts; therefore, I have believed 
that there should be some declaration made by Congress respect- 
ing this matter. 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator, I am sure, would not think that 
the Government could make a fine building on Lafayette Square 
its property by promulgating a declaration of that kind. 

Mr. HOWELL. I called attention the other day to the fact 
that whereas the law of riparian rights was recognized in the 
United States and in my State prior to 1895, through a declara- 
tion of a similar character in connection with water, the courts 
finally abrogated riparian rights and accepted the view that the 
waters in the streams were owned by at least certain States 
and were subject to appropriation. But, Mr. President, as I wish 
to give the Senator from Washington [Mr. DILL] the oppor- 
tunity of having a vote upon the pending motion, I must 
refuse to yield any further at present. I regret that such is 
the case, because I do not know of any better way of bringing 
to the attention of the Members of the Senate the facts in this 
case than by question and answer. 

Mr. President, the bill went on to provide as follows: 


All such licenses heretofore granted by authority of Congress shall 
terminate within two years (if not sooner under the terms thereof) 
from the date of the approval hereof, and no such license shall be re- 
newed, or any additional license granted, except upon the filing with 
the Secretary of Commerce of an application by such licensee or appli- 
cant, executed under oath, setting forth, in the form prescribed by the 
Secretary of Commerce, that the claims of such licensee or applicant to 
the use of the ether are in consonance with and limited to the recita- 
tions and provisions of this act. 


Mr. President, I introduced this bill because I had become con- 
vinced that radio interests were prepared to claim vested 
rights to the use of the ether, although they were declaring, 
through their spokesmen, that there was no such intention and 
no such possibility. However, I believed that there were such 
intentions in the backs of their heads and it seemed to me that, 
in the present state of the art, it would be a calamity to have the 
right to the use of the ether owned by others than the Govern- 
ment of the United States. I, therefore, provided for bringing 
any such claims immediately to the surface and litigating them 
now, not 25 years hence, so that Congress might, at an early 
date, take action to meet the situation should the courts sup- 
port the vested-rights theory. 

This bill went to the House of Representatives, and all after 
the enacting clause was stricken out. That was in 1924. How- 
ever, when the Senate took up the House bill, enacted at the 
last session of this Congress, it inserted the same words con- 
tained in my 1924 bill, as follows: 

And no license shall be granted until the applicant either for a license 
or for a renewal of a license has signed under oath a waiver of any 
claim of right to any wave length or to the use of the ether because of 
any previous use of the same, whether by license or otherwise. 


This bill went to conference; and, as the conferees were un- 
able to agree, there was passed by both House and Senate, as 


a sort of stop-gap, a joint resolution which became a law last 


December, this joint resolution containing almost identical lan- 
guage, to wit: 
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And no renewal of the license for an existing station of any other class 
than a broadcasting station, shall be granted for longer periods than two 
years; and that no original radio license or the renewal of an existing 
license shall be granted after the date of the passage of this resolution 
unless the applicant therefor shall execute in writing a waiver of any 
right or of any claim to any right, as against the United States, to any 
wave length or to the use of the ether in radio transmission because of 
previous license to use the same or because of the use thereof. 


Mr. President, after the passage of this joint resolution and 
its approval by the President, that is, during the present session, 
the conferees reported the radio bill, but in doing so they emas- 
culated this provision. They substituted language that made 
the bill read as follows. I am now reading from the conference 
report: 


No station license shall be granted by the commission or the Secretary 
of Commerce until the applicant therefor shall have signed a waiver of 
any claim to the use of any particular frequency or wave length or of 
the ether as against the regulatory power of the United States. 


The two other provisions of this character which I have 
previously read provided that all applicants should waive any 
claim to the use of the ether or to any particular wave length; 
but this amendment provides that they shall waive any claim 
against the regulatory power of the United States—a very dif- 
ferent matter—and we are assured by the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. DILL], a member of that conference committee, 
that if the Senate insists upon the language contained in the 
joint resolution signed by the President last December, then 
and in such case he is satisfied the House conferees will refuse 
to allow this bill to become a law. Is this not suggestive? It 
is the identical position the great radio interests would take. 

Mr. President, there are two theories respecting the ether. 
One is that if anyone has used the ether for a period of time 
he has a vested right to continue that use, subject to regulation 
by the United States Government. The other theory is that 
anyone using the ether is merely a tenant at will, and at any 
time the United States Government can order him to desist, 
and he has no legal right to continue. It is this second theory 
that we are endeavoring to make a part of the law of the land. 
That it should be so is of tremendous importance; and such is 
the purpose of the motion made by the Senator from Nevada. 
It is to send this report back to the House and ask that new 
conferees be appointed and the report be changed as specified 
in his motion. If adopted it may preserve for all the people— 
not a few—a great natural resource—the ether. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I thank the Senator from 
Nebraska for giving us an opportunity to have a vote. I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman]. On that motion 
the yeas and nays have been demanded and ordered. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GILLETT (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] 
to the junior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BINGHAM], and 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. HARRELD (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
SimMons]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. CAMERON], and vote “nay.” 

Mr. NYE (when his name was called). Upon this subject, 
I have a pair with the senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
JONES]. I understand that if he were present he would vote 
“nay.” If at liberty to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson], but on 
this question I am at liberty to vote, and I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont], which I transfer to the 
senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rrep], and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McKELLAR (after having voted in the affirmative on a 
transfer of his pair to Mr. CoPELAND). I have a general pair 
with the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. WIL.is], who is absent. 
Not being able to obtain a transfer, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to announce that the 
senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Eper] has a general pair 
with the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison]. 

I also desire. to announce that the junior Senator from 
Connecticut (Mr. BINGHAM] is necessarily absent on account 
of illness. 
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The result was announced—yeas 29, nays 48, as follows: 


X YEAS—29 
Blease Geor Neel Stephens 
Borah Bene Novus Trammell 
Broussard Glass Overman acon 
Caraway Harris Pittman alsh, Mass. 
Copeland Heflin Robinson, Ark, Wheeler 
Edwards Howell Sheppard 
Fletcher King Shipstead 
Frazier Mayfield Smith 
NAYS—48 

Ashurst ess Lenroot Robinson, Ind. 
Bayard Gillett McLean Sackett 
Bratton ff McMaster Schall 
Bruce Gooding McNary Shortridge 
Capper ould Means Smoot 
Couzens Hale Metcalf Stanfield 
Curtis Harreld Moses eck 
Dale Hawes Norbeck Stewart 
Deneen Johnson Oddie Wadsworth 
Dill Jones, Wash. Pepper Walsh, Mont. 
Ernst Kendrick Phipps Warren 
Ferris Keyes Reed, Pa. Watson 

NOT VOTING—18 
Bingham Harrison Pine Underwood 
Cameron Jones, N. Mex. Ransdell Weller 
du Pont La Follette Reed, Mo. Willis 
Edge McKellar Simmons 
Greene Nye Swanson 


So Mr. PrrrMAn’s motion was rejected. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I offer another motion which 
I send to the desk. . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the motion. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


I move that the Senate disagree to the conference report and to the 
amendments on the part of the House, that a further conference be 
asked, and that the managers on the part of the Senate be instructed 
to insist that there be inserted in the bill that the life of the act shall 
expire and terminate on the last day of the first session of the Seven- 
tieth Congress, and that no licenses shall be executed or granted under 
the act for a longer period or term than the said expiration of the act 
on the last day of the first session of the Seventicth Congress, 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I have eliminated the pro- 
vision which was in the former motion with regard to a waiver, 
as it appears that a majority of this body does not desire to 
have a waiver as against the United States. All that is left of 
the motion now is that the act shall last only until the last day 
of the first session of the Seventieth Congress. I ask for a vote 
on the motion. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, lest some misun- 
derstanding might arise from the statement of the Senator from 
Nevada, I desire to say that I voted against the motion just 
rejected because, in my judgment, the provision for a waiver in 
the bill is all that is necessary. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, may we not have a roll call on this 
motion also? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN], on which 
the yeas and nays are demanded. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as to my pair and transfer as before, I 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. NYE (when his name was called). On this subject I am 
paired with the senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jones]. 
Were he present, he would vote “nay.” Were I at liberty to 
vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

. Mr. WATSON (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson]. 
I am informed that I am permitted to vote on this question, and 
I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
ing general pairs: 

The senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Gretr] with 
the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNpERwoop]; and 

The senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epee] with the 
senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison]. 

I also desire to announce that the junior Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. BIncHAM] is absent on account of illness. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have a general pair with the senior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. WILLIS], which I transfer to the senior 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL], and vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 32, nays 43, as follows: 


I desire to announce the follow- 


YBAS—32 
Blease Edwards Glass Kin 
Borah Fletcher Harris McKellar 
Broussard Frazier Hawes Mayfield 
Caraway George Heflin Neely 
Copeland Gerry Howell Norris 
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Overman Sheppard Stephens Walsh, Mass. 
Pittman Shipstead Trammell Walsh, Mont, 
Robinson, Ark. Smith Tyson Wheeler 
NAYS—43 
Ashurst Ferris McLean Robinson, Ind. 
Bayard Fess McMaster Sackett 
Bratton Goff McNary Schall 
Bruce Gooding Means Shortridge 
Capper uld Metcalf Smoot 
Couzens Hale Norbeck Steck 
Curtis Johnson Oddie Stewart 
Dale Jones, Wash. Pepper Wadsworth 
Deneen Kendrick Phipps Warren 
Dill Keyes Pine Watson 
Ernst Lenroot Reed, Pa. 
NOT VOTING—20 

Bingham Greene Moses Stanfield 
Cameron Harreld Nye Swanson 
du Pont Harrison Ransdell Underwood 

ge Jones, N. Mex. Reed, Mo. Weller 
Gillett La Follette Simmons Willis 


So Mr. PITtTMAN’S motion was rejected. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, the question is on the adoption 
of the conference report. If possible, I should like to have that 
voted on, so that we may dispose of the matter now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. 

Mr. COPELAND and Mr. HOWELL addressed the Chair. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senators addressing the 
Chair have been expecting to speak on the bill. The Senator 
from New York addressed the Chair, as did the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York [Mr. 
CorPELAND] is recognized. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. MeNARY. It is now 5 minutes after 2, and as I recall 
the obligation made on Saturday we were to revert to the farm- 
relief measure at 2 o’clock to-day. 

Mr. DILL. I think that was the agreement. I appreciate 
the Senator’s courtesy in permitting us to proceed as far as 
we have gone. I thought we could get a vote, but since we can 
not I think the agreement should be adhered to. 

Mr. McNARY. I am willing to yield if we can immediately 
have a vote. 

Mr. DILL. Will the Senator permit me to submit a unani- 
mous-consent request as to the time to take a vote? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield for that purpose. . 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, it was my understanding 
when I agreed to the taking of a vote here a short time ago 
that there would be no final vote upon the matter to-day. 

Mr. DILL. I understand that. The Senator from New 
York was on his feet addressing the Chair, and I know that 
no vote can be taken to-day. I said that if there was no desire 
on the part of anyone to address the Senate we might take a 
vote. I was wondering if we might agree upon a unanimous- 
consent request to vote to-morrow at 2 o’clock. 

Mr. HOWELL. I object. 

Mr. McNARY. In view of the objection I ask that the 
unfinished business be laid before the Senate and proceeded 
with. 

FARM RELIEF 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 4808) to establish a Federal farm 
board to aid in the orderly marketing and in the control and 
disposition of the surplus agricultural commodities. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kansas is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, have I lost the floor? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I think really I had the floor, 
if there is going to be any dispute about the matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair had recognized the Sen- 
ator from New York, and he lost the floor when the business 
before the Senate was changed. : 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, in order that there may be 
no lack of harmony in the Chamber, and in order that we may 
proceed to the consideration of the important bill sponsored by 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. MoNary], I shall not speak now, 
but I do want to say something about the radio bill before we 
take final action. I was called from the floor of the Senate 
on Saturday by the illness of one of our colleagues and lost my 
opportunity to speak then. I think we may well spend a little 
time in considering this important radio legislation. As for 
myself I am not satisfied with the matter as it is pending. I 
probably shall be unabie to assist anybody else, but, at least, I 
want the satisfaction of having expressed at some time my views 
regarding the bill. 

Mr. CURTIS obtained the floor. 
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Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me for a moment? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. McMASTER. I have here a copy of a concurrent reso- 
lution adopted by the Legislature of South Dakota in regard to 
farm relief. With the consent of the Senator from Kansas I 
ask that it may be read at the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection the clerk will 
read as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Senate Concurrent Resolution 9, introduced by committee on agriculture, 
relating to the agricultural dcpression and its solution 


Whereas our major political parties appealing for support in past 
campaigns promised legislation to restore agriculture to the level of 
other industries, which promises have not been fulfilled; and 

Whereas the continucd unequal purchasing power of farm products 
makes impossible the return of agricultural prosperity: Now therefore 
be it 
Resolved by the senate (the house of representatives concurring), 
That we petition and insist that the Congress enact at an early date 
legislation to place agriculture upon an equal footing with other indus- 
tries by establishing a Federal farm board with authority to direct the 
handling of surplus agricultural commodities, as embodied in the 
McNary-Haugen bill; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forthwith transmitted 
by the secretary of the senate to the President of the United States and 
to the Senators and Representatives in Congress from the State of 
South Dakota. 

H. E. Covnry, 
President of the Senate. 
y W. J. MATSON, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
R. F. WILLIAMSON, 
Speaker of the House. 
WRIGHT TARBEEL, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The concurrent resolution of the 
Legislature of South Dakota will lie on the table. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I desire to offer a substitute for 
the pending unfinished business, by which I propose to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and insert new matter. I ask 
that the substitute may be printed and lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The proposed substitute follows: 


Amendment in the nature of a substitute intended to be proposed by 
Mr. Curtis to the bill (S. 4808) to establish a Federal farm board to 
aid in the orderly marketing and in the control and disposition of the 
surplus of agricultural commodities, which was ordered to lie on the 
table, to be printed, and to be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the following: 


DECLARATION OF POLICY 


It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress to promote the 
orderly marketing of agricultural commodities in interstate and foreign 
commerce; to enable producers of such commodities to stabilize their 
markets against undue and excessive fluctuations, to preserve advan- 
tageous domestic markets for such commodities, to minimize speculation 
and waste in marketing such commodities, and to encourage the organi- 
zation of producers of such commodities into cooperative marketing 
associations. 

FEDERAL FARM BOARD 


Sec. 2. A Federal Farm Board is hereby created in the Department 
of Agriculture which shall consist of the Secretary of Agriculture, who 
shall be chairman ex officio, and 12 members, one from each of the 12 
Federal land-bank districts, appointed by the President of the United 
States, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. Not more 
than six of the specially appointed members shall be members of the 
same political party. 

QUALIFICATIONS AND TERMS OF BOARD MEMBERS 


Sec. 3. (a) The terms of office of the appointed members of the board 
first taking office after the approval of this act shall expire, as desig- 
nated by the President at the time of nomination, four at the end of 
the second year, four at the end of the fourth year, and four at the 
end of the sixth year, after the date of the approval of this act. A 
successor to an appointed member of the board shall be appointed in the 
same manner as the original appointed members, and shall have a term 
of office expiring six years from the date of the expiration of the term 
for which his predecessor was appointed. 

(b) Any person appointed to fill a vacancy in the board occurring 
prior to the expiration of the term for which his predecessor was 
appointed shall be appointed for the remainder of such term. 

(@) Any member of the board in office at the expiration of the term 
for which he was appointed may continue in office until his successor 
takes ofice. 
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(d) Vacancies in the board shall not impair the powers of the re- 
maining members to execute the functions of the board, and a majority 
of the members in office shall constitute a quorum for the transaction 
of the business of the board. 

(e) Each of the appointed members of the board shall be a citizen of 
the United States, who shall have had experience in agriculture or the 
cooperative marketing of agricultural products, shall not actively engage 
in any other business, vocation, or employment than that of serving as 
a member of the board, and shall receive a salary of $10,000 a year, 
together with necessary traveling expenses and expenses incurred for 
Subsistence or per diem allowance in lieu thereof, within the limitations 
prescribed by law, while away from the principal office of the board on 
business required by this act, or, if assigned to any other office estab- 
lished by the board, then while away from such office on business re- 
quired by this act. 

GENERAL POWERS 

Sec, 4. The board— 

(a) Shall annually designate an appointed member to act as vice 
chairman of the board. 

(b) Shall maintain its principal office in the District of Columbia, 
and such other offices in the United States as it deems necessary. 

(c) Shall have an official seal which shall be judicially noticed. 

(d) Shall make an annual report to Congress. 

(e) May make such regulations as are necessary to execute the func- 
tions vested in it by this act. 

(f) May (1) appoint and fix the salaries of a secretary and such 
experts and, in accordance with the classification act of 1923 and sub- 
ject to the provisions of the civil service laws, such other officers and 
employees. and (2) make such expenditures (including expenditures 
for rent and personal services at the seat of government and elsewhere, 
for law books, periodicals, and books of reference, and for printing and 
binding) as may be necessary for the execution of the functions vested 
in the board. 

SPECIAL POWHRS AND DUTIES 


Sec. 5. (a) The board shall meet at the call of the chairman or of 
a majority of its members. 

(b) The board shall keep advised, from any available sources, of 
crop prices, prospects, supply and demand, at home and abroad, with 
especial atiention to the existence or the probability of the existence 
of a surplus of any agricultural commodity or any of its food products. 

(c) The board shall advise cooperative associations, farm organiza- 
tions, and producers in the adjustment of production and distribution, 
in order that they may secure the maximum benefits under this act. 

(d) The board may publish, from time to time, such information as 
may be useful to farmers generally, in planning their future plantings, 
in order that burdensome crop surpluses may be avoided or minimized. 


COMMODITY ADVISORY COUNCILS 


Sec. 6. (a) The board is hereby authorized and directed to create 
for each agricultural commodity which in its judgment may at any 
time require the application of this act an advisory council of seven 
members fairly representative of the producers of such commodity. 
Members of each commodity advisory council shall be selected annually 
by the board from men actually engaged in cooperative marketing asso- 
ciations and farm organizations determined by the board to be repre- 
sentative of the producers of such commodity. Members of each com- 
modity advisory council shall serve without salary, but may be paid 
by the board a per diem compensation not exceeding $20 for attending 
meetings of the council and for time devoted to other business of the 
council and authorized by the board. Each council member shall be 
paid by the board his necessary traveling expenses to and from meet- 
ings of the council and his expenses incurred for subsistence, or per 
diem allowance in lieu thereof, within the limitations prescribed by 
law, while engaged upon the business of the council. Each commodity 
advisory council shall be designated by the name of the commodity it 
represents, as, for example, “ The cotton advisory council.” 

(b) Each commodity advisory council shall meet as soon as practi- 
cable after its selection at a time and place designated by the board 
and select a chairman. The board may designate a secretary of the 
council. 

(c) Each commodity advisory council shall meet thereafter at least 
twice in each year at a time and place designated by the board. 

(d) Each commodity advisory council shall have power, by itself or 
through its officers, (1) to confer directly with the board, or to make 
oral or written representations concerning matters within the jurisdic- 
tion of the board, (2) to call for information from the board and to 
make representations to the board in respect of the commodity repre- 
sented by the council on all matters pertaining to the interests of the 
producers of the commodity, and (3) to cooperate with the board in 
advising producers and cooperative associations and farm organizations 
in the adjustment of production in order to secure the maximum benefits 
under this act. 

Sec, 7. Immediately upon its organization the board, upon the request 
of any cooperative marketing association, or upon its own motion, may 
investigate the conditions surrounding the marketing of any agricul- 
tural commodity produced in the United States and determine: 
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: 1. Does a surplus of any such commodity. exist or threaten to exist; 

‘2. Does the existence of threat of such surplus depress or threaten 
tò- depress the price- of such commodity below the cost of production 
with a reasonable profit to the average producers thereof ; 

3. Are the conditions of durability, preparation, processing, preserv- 
ing, and marketing of such commodity—or the products therefrom— 
adaptable to the storage or future disposal of such commodity ; 

4. Are the producers ef any such commodity sufficiently organized 
cooperatively to be fairly representative of the interests of the producers 
of the commodity ; 

5, Are the cooperative marketing associations efficiently organized to 
direet the purchasing, storing, and marketing such commodity. 

If the board shall by a majority of its members and with the ap- 
proval of the majority of the advisory council in such commodity find 
affirmatively that any agricultural commodity falls within the provi- 
sions 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 of this section, then the board shall declare that 
an emergency exists in such commodity. 

The board may, from time to time, on its own motion or upon the 
request of any organization of producers, declare that such emergency 
has passed. l 

Sec: 8. Where the board has made a finding in accordance with 
section 7 that an emergency exists, and where the producers of the 
commodity request the cooperation of the board, then the board shall 
publicly declare its readiness to extend to the cooperative associations 
engaged in the handling of such commodity its assistance in accord- 
ance with this act. And it may— ` 

(a) Require the associations concerned to form a corporation under 
the laws of any State (hereinafter referred to as the corporation) to 
represent such association or associations in all transactions with the 
board and to handle surplus commodities under the provisions of this 
act. The capital of such corporation may be nominal in amount and 
shall be subscribed by such cooperative association, or, if there be more 
than one such association, in such proportions as they may agree, or, 
in failure of such agreement, then in such proportions as the board 
may determine. 

(b) Make advances for working capital to such corporation to en- 
able it to purchase, store, merchandise, or otherwise dispose of such 
portion of the commodity concerned as may be responsible for unduly 
depressing the price thereof. 

(c) Such advances may be for such period as the board may deter- 
mine and may be renewed from time to time by the board. 

(d) Such advances shall bear interest at 1 per cent per annum above 
the rate of interest paid by the Treasury of the United States for its 
loan last preceding the date of such advances. 

(e) Commodities purchased with said advances (unless disapproved 
by the board) may be pledged as marginal security for loans with 
which to purchase further amounts of such commodity. 

(f) Whenever in the judgment of the board sufficient loans can be 
secured by the corporation at reasonable rates from other lenders, it 
shall suspend the further making of advances. 

Src. 9. No commodity which is liable to spoilage during the period 
of such loan by reason of its inherent nature or inferior condition 
shall be purchased with the advances made by the board. 

Sec. 10. The corporation receiving such advances shall make pur- 
chases of such commodity with the proceeds thereof only: 

(a) When prices are below or, except for such purchases, may fall 
below the cost of production to average producers. 

(b) Of those grades and qualities of such commodities the production 
of which it is desirable in the interest of the domestic consumers of the 
United States, or for which normally a foreign market exists at a price 
showing a reasonable profit to an efficient producer thereof. 

(c) So long as ensuing production of such commodity does not show 
an increase in planting or breeding according to the estimates of the 
Department of Agriculture of planting or breeding of the commodity. 

(d) If the commodity so purchased shall be properly conditioned, 
preserved, stored, and safeguarded: Provided, however, That no such 
commodity shall be processed with the aid of advances made by the 
board in such manner as to produce a change of form except with the 
specific approval of the board. 

(e) If every reasonable effort shall be exerted by the corporation to 
avoid losses and to secure profits on resales, but the corporation shall 
not withhold any commodity from the domestic market if the price 
thereof has become unduly enhanced, resulting in distress to American 
consumers, — 

Sec. 11. The corporation shall enter into agreement with the 
board to— 

(a) Adopt by-laws satisfactory to the board in accordance with 
which any cooperative association handling the same commodity may 
become a stockholder in such corporation and putting such restrictions 
upon the alienation of stock in such corporation as will insure the 
retention both of such stock and of all beneficial interest therein by 
cooperative associations. 

(b) Keep such accounts, records, and memoranda, and make such 
reports in respect of its transactions, business methods, and financial 
condition as the Federal farm board may ‘from time to time pre- 
scribe. 
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(c) Permit the Federal farm board upon its own initiative or upon 
written request of any stockholder in the corporation to investigate its 
financial condition and business methods. 

(d) Set aside a rearonable per cent of its profits each year for a 
reserve fund, which reserve fund may be transformed into fixed capital 
and certificates representing its ownership issued to the coopcrative 
associations, stockholders in the corporation, with the assent of the 
board and under terms and conditions approved by the board. 

(e) Distribute the balance among its cooperative association stock- 
holders ratably, according to the amount of such commodity produced 
in the current year that has been marketed through such associations 
by the producers thereof, 

Sec. 12. The cooperative associations concerned shall enter into an 
agreement with the corporation to— 

(a) Set aside a reasonable per cent of the profits prorated to them 
for a reserve fund. 

(b) Distribute the balance among their members, ratably, according 
to the amount of such commodity marketed through the association by 
said members. 

Sec. 13. If, by reason of unforeseen conditions, a loss is sustained in 
the disposition of a commodity purchased under the provisions of this 
act, which exceeds the reserves previously accumulated by the corpora- 
tion, such loss may be assessed against the succeeding operations in 
connection with the commodity concerned, but shall not be assessed 
against the cooperative association stockholders of the corporation. 

LOANS TO COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS 

Sec. 14, The board is authorized, upon such terms and conditions 
and in accordance with such regulations as it may prescribe, to muke 
loans out of the revolving fund to any cooperative association engaged 
in the purchase, storage, sale, or other disposition, or ptocessing of any 
agricultural commodity or to corporations formed jointly by two or More 
such associations, for the purpose of assisting such associations in the 
purchase or construction of facilities to be used in the storage or 
processing of such agricultural commodity. In making any such loan 
the board may provide for the payment of a fixed number of annual 
installments which will within a period of not more than 20 years 
repay the amount of such loan, together with the interest thereon. 
The aggregate amounts loaned under this subdivision and remaining 
unpaid shall not exceed at any one time the sum of $50,000,000. 

(b) Any loan under this section shall bear interest at the rate of 
414 per cent per annum, 

Sec. 15. (a) The board is authorized, upon such terms and conditions 
and in accordance with such regulations as it may prescribe, to make 
loans out of the revolving fund to any cooperative association or to 
any cooperative association created by two or more of such cooperative 
associations to act as a common agent in marketing any agricultural 
commodity. Such loans may be made to assist in the orderly marketing 
of the products of such association or associations, and may be cither 
In the making of loans under this subdivision 
the board shall designate such terms and conditions as to satisfy itself 
that there is a reasonable prospect of repayment, but shall not require 
for the repayment of such loan any asscSsment or charge against the 
members of any such cooperative association. 

(b) Any loan under this section shall bear intercst at 1 per cent per 
annum above the rate of interest paid by the Treasury of the United 
States for the last loan made by it preceding the date of such advances. 

Sec. 16. No loan shall be made under the provisions of section 14 or 
section 15 to any cooperative association dealing in any commodity for 
which a corporation has been organized in accordance with the provi- 
sions of section 8, except upon the request of such corporation. 

EXAMINATION OF BOOKS AND ACCOUNTS OF BOARD 

Src. 17. Expenditures by the board for loans and advances from the 
revolving fund and expenditures by the board from the appropriation 
under subdivision (b) of section 20 shall be allowed and paid upon the 
presentation of itemized vouchers therefor, approved by the chairman 
of the board. Vouchers so made for expenditures from the revolving 
fund shall be final and conclusive upon all officers of the Government; 
except that all financial transactions of the board shall, subject to the 
above limitation, be examined by the General Accounting Office at such 
times and in such manner as the Comptroller General of the United 
States may by regulation prescribe. Such examination in respect of 
expenditures from the revolving fund shall be for the sole purpose of 
making a report to the Congress and to the board of expenditures in 
violation of law, together with such recommendations as the Comp- 
troller General deems advisable concerning the receipt, disbursement, 
and application of the funds administered by the board. 


COOPERATION WITH EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 
Suc. 18. (a) It shall be the duty of any governmental establishment 


in the executive branch of the Government, upon request by the board, 


or upon Executive order, to cooperate with and render assistance to 
the board in carrying out any of the provisions of this act and the 
regulations of the board. The board shall, in cooperation with any 
such governmental establishment, avail itself of the services and facili- 
ties of such governmental establishment, in order to avoid preventable 
expense or duplication of effort, 
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(b) The President may by Executive order direct any such govern- 
mental establishment to furnish the board with such information and 
data pertaining to the functions of the board as may be contained in 
the records of such governmental establishment not otherwise pre- 
vented by law. The order of the President may provide such limita- 
tions as to the use of the information and data as he deems desirable. 

(c) The board may cooperate with any State or Territory, or depart- 
ment, agency, or political subdivision thereof, or with any person. 

DEFINITIONS 


Src. 19. (a) As used in this act— 

(1) The term “person” means individual, partnership, corporation, 
or association. 

(2) The term “United States,” when used in a geographical sense, 
means continental United States. 

(3) The terms “ cooperative association” means an association of 
persons engaged in the production of agricultural products, as farmers, 
planters, ranchers, dairvymen, or nut or fruit growers, organized to 
carry out any purpose specified in section 1 of the act entitled “An act 
to authorize association of producers of agricultural products,’ ap- 
proved February 18, 1922, if such association is qualified under such act. 

(4) The term “ corporation’ represents any corporation formed 
under the laws of any State, the stock of which is owned wholly by a 
cooperative association or cooperative associations. 

(5) The cost of production to efficient producers shall be estimated by 
excluding the costs of tbe highest cost producers whose production 
is not required to supply the amount needed for domestic consumption 
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together with the further amount represented by the average of the . 


three previous years’ exports of the commodity or the products thereof, 
REVOLVING FUND AND APPROPRIATION ° 


Sec. 20. (a) There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 


a revolving fund, in accordance with the provisions of this act. 
Secretary of the Treasury shall deposit in the revolving fund such 
amounts, within the appropriations therefor, as the board from time to 
time deems necessary. i 

(b) For expenses in the ađministration of the functions vested in 
the board by this act, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, 
- out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $500,000, to be available to the board for such expenses (including 
salaries and expenses of the members, officers, and employees of the 
board and the per diem compensation and expenses of members of the 
commodity advisory councils incurred) prior to July 1, 1928. 


PENALTY 


Src. 21. Any member, officer, or employee of the board who, except 
under order of a court, shall, without authority of the board, make 
public any information obtained by the board under this act, or who 
shall, prior to the time such information is made public under the au- 
thority of the board, make us of any such information for the pecuniary 
advantage of himself or of any other person, shall, upon conviction 
thereof, be punixhed by a fine of not more than $5,000, or imprison- 
ment for not more than 10 years, or both. 


ANTITRUST LAWS 


Src. 22. Any corporation which has entered into an agreement with 
the board under this act shall, to the extent of its operations in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this act, be relieved from the provi- 
sions of the “antitrust” laws as designated in section 1 of the act 
entitled “An act to supplement existing laws against unlawful re- 
straints and monopolies, and for other purposes,” approved October 15, 
1914, 

SEPARABILITY OF PROVISIONS 


Src. 25. If any provision of this act is declared unconstitutional or 
the applicability thereof to any person, circumstance, commodity, or 
class of transactions in respect of any commodity is held invalid, the 
validity of the remainder of the act and the applicability of such pro- 
vision to other persons, circumstances, commodities, and classes of 
transactions shall not be affected thereby. 

SHORT TITLE 


Src. 24. This act may be cited as “ The farm surplus act of 1927.” 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the proposed surplus control 
act, known as the MeNary-Haugen bill (S. 4808), and the sub- 
stitute which I have offered and which, of course, has no num- 
ber, being a substitute, have several important differences which 
I wish briefly to explain. 

Under the proposed Federal control act, the McNary-Haugen 
bill, the board is composed of 12 members, 1 from each Federal 
land-bank district, appointed by the President and the Senate 
for staggered terms of six years. The nomination of a member 
of the board from a particular Federal land-bank district is re- 
quired to be made by the President only from a list of three 
individuals submitted to him by a nominating committee for the 
district. The nominating committee is to be composed of five 
members from the district, selected at a convention of repre- 
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sentatives of the farm organizations and cooperative associations 
of the district, held under the supervision of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. The board is to select its chairman from among 
the appointed members. The Secretary of Agriculture is an 
additional ex officio member of the board. The salary of each 
member of the board is $10,000 a year. 

Under the substitute which I have submitted the board is to 
be composed of 12 members, one from each Federal land-bank 
district, appointed by the President and the Senate for staggered 
terms of six years. Not more than six of the appointed mem- 
bers are to be members of the same political party. No nomi- 
nating committees are provided for; nor is the President re- 
quired to consult with farm organizations or cooperative asso- 
ciations in making the nominations. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture is an ex officio member of the board and is to be chair- 
man of the board. The salary of each member of the board is 
to be $10,000 a year, the same as is fixed by the McNary-Haugen 
bill. 

Each bill authorizes an appropriation for the administrative 
expenses of the board prior to July 1, 1927, of $500,000. 

Under the pending measure operations are to be conducted by 
a Federal farm board through agreements entered into with co- 
operative associations and their agents and with persons en- 
gaged in processing, such as packers, millers, and so forth. 

Under the substitute bill operations are to be conducted by 
private corporations formed under State law by cooperative 
associations. Only cooperative associations may be stockhold- 
ers in the corporation. 

Under the McNary-Haugen bill operations are to be had in 
wheat, corn, rice, swine, and cotton. If conditions require 
operations in other agricultural commodities, the Federal farm 


. board is to submit its report thereon to Congress. 
$250,000,000, which shall be administered by thé board and used as |; 
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Under the substitute bill operations may be had in all agri- 
cultural commodities not liable to spoilage by reason of their 
inherent nature. 

Under the McNary-Haugen bill the Federal farm board may 
establish an operating period if it finds— 

First. That there is or may .be during the ensuing year a 
surplus above the domestic requirements of wheat, corn, rice, 
or swine. 

Second. That there is or may be during the ensuing year a 
surplus above the requirements for the orderly marketing of 
cotton or of wheat, corn, rice, or swine. 

Third. That the advisory council for the particular commod- 
ity favors the full cooperation of the board in the stabilization 
of the commodity. 

Fourth. That a substantial number of cooperative associa- 
tions and other organizations representing producers of the 
commodity favor the full cooperation of the board in the stabil- 
ization of the commodity. 

Under the substitute bill the Federal farm board may com- 
mence operations if it finds— 

First. That there exists or threatens to exist a surplus in 
the United States. 

Second. That the existence or threat of such surplus depresses 
or threatens to depress the price of the commodity below the 
cost of production with a reasonable profit to the average 
producers thereof. 

Third. That the conditions of durability, preparation, process- 
ing, preservation, and marketing of the commodity or its prod- 
uets are adaptable to the storage or future disposal of the 
commodity. 

Fourth. That the producers of the commodity are sufficiently 
organized cooperatively to be fairly representative of the inter- 
ests of the producers of the commodity. 

Fifth. That the cooperative marketing associations are effi- 
ciently organized to direct the purchasing, storing, and market- 
ing of the commodity. 

Sixth. That the producers of the commodity request the co- 
operation of the board. 

Under the McNary-Haugen bill commodity advisory councils 
for each basic agricultural commodity are created. Each coun- 
cil is to be composed of seven members representative of the 
producers of the commodity and selected by the Federal farm 
board from lists of nominees submitted by cooperative market- 
ing associations and farm organizations. The commodity ad- 
visory councils, in addition to participating in the commence- 
ment of operations as above set forth, may also call for infor- 
mation from the Federal farm board, confer with it and with 
cooperative associations and farm organizations in the adjust- 
ment of production. The members of the council are to receive 
a per diem compensation when engaged upon the business of the 
council. The provisions of. the substitute bill in this regard 
are the same as those of the McNary-Haugen bill. 

Under the McNary-Haugen bill a stabilization fund is pro- 
vided for each basic agricultural commodity. The fund is com- 
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4 per cent per annum interest, of equalization fees imposed in 
respect of the transportation, processing, or sale of the com- 
modity, and of the profits arising from operations in the com- 
modity. Losses are met by equalization fees as well as by prior. 
profits and advances to the stabilization fund from the revolving 
fund. 

Under the substitute bill no stabilization fund or equaliza- 
tion fees are provided. The capital of the corporations formed 
by the cooperative associations are to be used as a basis for 
operations. This capital comes from temporary advances from 
the revolving fund, bearing interest at 1 per cent per annum 
above the rate of interest paid by the United States Treasury 
for the last loan made by it preceding the date of the advance. 
The corporations may also use prior profits that have been 
placed in reserves and not distributed to cooperative associa- 
tions. The corporation may also borrow upon the security of 
commodities acquired by them. Losses can be met only from 
prior -profits, advances made from the revolving fund, and pro- 
ceeds of loans upon the commodities. 

Under the McNary-Haugen bill there are no limitations upon 
operations. 

Under the substitute bill the corporations formed by the co- 
operatives may make purchases from the proceeds of the ad- 
vances from the revolving fund only— 

First. When prices are below or, except for the purchases, 
would fall below the cost of production to average producers. 

Second. If the commodities are of a grade and quality the 
production of which is desirable in the interest of domestic con- 
sumers or for which normally a foreign market exists at a price 
showing a reasonable profit to average producers. 

Third. So long as ensuing production of the commodity does 
not show an increase in planting or breeding. 

Fourth. If the commodity is properly conditioned, preserved, 
stored, and safeguarded. 

Fifth. If the commodity is not of inferior grade or liable to 
spoilage by reason of its inherent nature or inferior condition. 

Under the McNary-Haugen bill, after payment of temporary 
advances from the revolving fund profits from operations will 
result in the reduction of subsequent equalization fees, and in 
the case of cotton they may also result in ratable distributions 
to producers. Under the substitute bill, after repayment of 
temporary advances from the revolving fund, profits are to be 
set aside in the reserves of the corporations created by the co- 
operatives, and are then to be distributed ratably to cooperative 
associations that are stockholders. 

Under the MeNary-Haugen bill, the Federal farm board is 
authorized to make loans from the revolving fund to coopera- 
tive associations for the purpose of assisting in controlling the 
surplus of basic and other agricultural commodities, and also 
for the purpose of constructing storage and processing facilities. 
Loans are to bear interest at the rate of 4 per cent per annum. 
Under the substitute bill, the Federal farm board may make 
loans to cooperative associations for the purchase or construc- 
tion of storage and processing facilities and to cooperative as- 
sociations or common marketing agencies for the orderly mar- 
‘keting of products of the associations. The loans are to bear 
interest at 1 per cent per annum above the rate of interest paid 
by the Treasury of the United States for the last loan made by 
it preceding the date of the advances. 

Both bills provide for a revolving fund of $250,000,000. ; 

Mr. President, the measure which I have offered as a substi- 
tute creates in the -Department of Agriculturė a farm loan 
board consisting of 12 members, to be selected by the President 
and confirmed by the Senate, 1 from each of the 12 Federal 
land-bank districts, and they must be experienced as producers 
or in cooperative marketing. The bill gives each of them a 
salary of $10,000 a year and traveling expenses; and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is made chairman of the board. When 
that board shall be created, then it will have the right to ap- 
point an advisory council for each of the agricultural com- 
modities to which the bill is made applicable. That provision 
is the same as the one in the McNary-Haugen bill. When the 
board and advisory council are appointed, then they are to 
investigate the conditions of agriculture; but let me point out 
one marked difference between the McNary-Haugen bill and the 
bill which I have offered as a substitute. The McNary-Haugen 
bill names certain basic commodities which alone can receive 
the benefits of the act. The substitute bill makes the board 
of 12 a forum before which the producers of any agricultural 
commodity may appear when, on account of conditions, they 
are in distress and a showing is made that an emergency 
exists as to that commodity. Then if a majority of the board 
coe that there is an emergency, the provisions of the bill 
apply. 
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When the board finds that there is an emergency as to any 
basie agricultural commodity and that the provisions of the 
bill should become operative as to that commodity, then the 
board is authorized to have the cooperatives, or one cooperative 
dealing in that particular commodity, organize a holding cor- 
poration. The economic condition of all agricultural products is 
There may be an emergency as 
to wheat and not as to corn; as to cotton and not as to swine; 
and, therefore, each commodity is dealt with separately. The 
substitute bill further provides that if private credit can be 
obtained at reasonable interest, the board shall cease to loan 
money ; but the board may authorize the corporation to hypothe- 
cate the commodity it has bdught as security for additional 
loans. But the corporation can not take such action unless the ~ 
board authorizes it to do so. 

The Government will have a first lien on the commodities 
purchased out of the revolving fund by the holding corporation 
unless the board shall waive its first lien and take a second lien. 

The substitute bill is not intended as a price-fixing measure, 
but it is intended as a price stabilizer and such stabilization is 
essential to the producers and to the consumers. Nor is the 
bill intended to interfere with the law of supply and demand, 
except in one respect. The only effect it is intended to have . 
on the law of supply and demand is this: It will peg the price 
to the cost of average production, and it will do no more than 
that so far as the operation of this corporation is concerned. 
The substitute bill also provides that when one holding cor- 
poration is created for any commodity no other holding corpora- 
tion for that same commodity can be created; nor can any loan 
be received out of the revolving fund by cooperatives, but they 
must deal with this one agency created to deal in that particu- 
lar commodity. 

The substitute bill authorizes the loaning of not to exceed 
$50,000,000 out of the revolving fund for the purpose of building 
storehouses, warehouses, and so forth, in which to hold the com- — 
modity. 

The substitute bill also authorizes, as did the Tincher-Fess 
bill, the loaning of money to cooperatives which are efficiently 
organized, or which control any particular commodity, in order 
to enable them to bring about orderly marketing. 

Mr. President, in my opinion, the substitute bill will aid 
cooperatives, because it provides that the corporation shall be 
organized by cooperatives; that if the corporation shall make a 
profit a certain per cent of the profit shall be set apart as a 
reserve for the corporation, and that the remainder of the profit 
shall be distributed to the cooperative, or cooperatives, organiz- 
ing the corporation, with the mandatory provision that the . 
dividends received shall be distributed pro rata to the members 
of the cooperatives who are marketing through those coopera- 
tives. The substitute bill also provides that if loss should be ` 
sustained there shall be no individual liability against the stock- 
holders of the corporation or the cooperatives, but any reserve 
acquired by the corporation and profits made in future opera- 
tions shall be subject to pay the loss. There is, however, no 
assessment against the stockholders of the corporations or the 
members of the cooperatives forming the corporation. 

Both bills create a revolving fund of $250,000,000. This is to 
finance the initial requirement of all the bills, to enable them 
to function. Then the Haugen bill provides for the levy of an 
equalization fee in the future to get money with which to pay 
the loss on the surplus which is to be sold in Europe at any 
price, and the Haugen bill provides that contracts may be made 
with cooperatives ; that contracts may be made with the packers, 
and so forth, to process and take the commodity off the market ; 
and the bill provides that if these packers or these other 
agencies to whom is given the power and duty of buying and 
taking the commodity off the market sustain a loss, the loss 
they sustain is to be paid. They can process and hold it, and, 
if they lose, their loss is paid. 

How does the Haugen bill propose that this fund from the 
equalization fee be spent? First, there is to be paid the amount 
agreed to be paid by the board for losses, costs, and charges 
in respect of the operation in any basic agricultural commodity 
or its food products. There is paid the contract price to the 
packers and others, private agents with whom contracts are 
made; second, salaries and expenses of such experts as the 
board determines should be payable from such fund; and, third, 
repayment to the revolving fund or the United States. I fear 
under the McNary bill the farmers will be taxed to save the 
private agents who process the product from loss. 

Under the substitute bill the commodity is in the hands of the 
corporation with a lien on it, and they can only buy when the 
commodity is selling below the cost of the average production. 
They can only buy when the commodity is capable of being 
preserved and stored. 
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I had intended to refer to some of the doubtful provisions of 
the McNary-Haugen measure. I do not intend, however, to read 
what I had written in regard to them, but will state off hand 
what I think of one or two of the provisions of that measure, 
and state why this substitute was prepared. 

The object of both bills is to take care of the surplus. Under 
the McNary-Haugen measure an equalization fee is assessed. 
The substitute eliminates the equalization fee, because there are 
many who urge that the equalization fee is not constitutional. 
I do not pretend to be a constitutional lawyer and shall not dis- 
cuss the constitutionality of the provision, but will leave that to 
those who are to follow. 

The measure which I have offered as a substitute follows the 
old plan of handling the surplus. Many of us can remember, 
years, ago, that if there was a surplus of corn in our com- 
munity it was purchased by men who desired to hold it or it 
was stored by the producers. I can remember, 25 or 30 years 
ago, that if you went along the railroads in Kansas you would 
find corncribs four or five blocks long full of corn. The 
owners of those cribs bought the corn when it was low and 
held it until there was a shortage and then sold it at a profit. 
If you were to go to the houses of the substantial farmers 
you would find that they had large corncribs in which to 
store their corn produced in years when there was a large 
crop so that they might sell it in the years when there was a 
short crop; and in like manner wheat was held from year to 
year in bins. 

This bill offered as a substitute is intended to carry out that 
theory, and is based on the assumption that there may be a 
surplus of a product this year and next year there may be a 
shortage. It is seldom that more than two or three years 
elapse without a shortage; and the purpose of the substitute 
is to buy the product, no matter what it is, when there is a 
surplus that may endanger the production and reduce the price 
below that which will give to the average producer a reason- 
able profit, and hold that product until there is a shortage in 
the crop or until the price changes, and then when it does 
change they are to ease off and sell the product, so as to pre- 
vent the consumers from having to pay extraordinarily large 
prices when there is a shortage. 

In other words, the substitute bill is intended not only to 
protect the producer, but, when there is a shortage, to protect 
the consumer. Of course, I do not know about cotton and rice 
and the other products, but I do know that out in our country 
we will have, say, two large wheat crops and then it will be two 
or three years before we will have another one. We may 
have a large corn crop this year, and it may be one or two 
years before we have another large corn crop. ° As I stated a mo- 
ment ago, this bill is drawn with the idea of having corporations 
organized with a nominal amount of capital that can obtain 
loans upon this nonperishable product, store it, and hold it 
until they feel that it should be sold. 

There is another thing in this measure that, I believe, makes 
it better than the McNary-Haugen measure, and that is the 
danger in the McNary-Haugen bill of encouraging overproduc- 
tion. I believe that by the terms of that measure there is 
danger of overproduction; and as I read the bill—I may be mis- 
taken, but I have read it several times—I find but one provi- 
sion in it that would stop overproduction, and that is advice. 
The measure which I haveg offered as a substitute places power 
in the hands of the corppration to limit advances of money if 
there is an effort upon the part of the producers to bring about 
an overproduction over and above that estimated by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. . Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I deem it proper in this con- 
nection to call the attention of the Senator from Kansas to the 
fact that the proponents of the McNary-Haugen bill contend 
and believe that the levying or prospect for the levying of an 
equalization fee will automatically operate as a restriction on 
production. 

Mr. CURTIS. I know that is their contention; but while I 
voted for the measure before, and frankly state that if this 
substitute is defeated I expect to vote for it again, I have my 
doubts about it limiting production. I think there is another 
danger in the bill; that is, the equalization fee, the constitu- 
tionality of which I shall not discuss, because, as I say, I am 
not a constitutional lawyer and do not pretend to be. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator is too modest. 

Mr. CURTIS. Second, I fear it will encourage overproduc- 
tion. Third, I fear the producers will object to an equaliza- 
tion fee. 

In the second place, I believe that under the McNary-Haugen 
bill there is a chance of speculation. fif you will read the 
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bill—I have forgotten the number of the section, but the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. McNary] probably will remember it—you 
will find a provision which requires the board in declaring an 
emergency in a product to fix a date when the provisions of 
the bill shall begin to operate. It seems to me that if you 
fix a date in the future when the provisions of the bill are to 
take effect against any product you encourage the speculators, 
who know all about that product, to speculate in it until the 
bill goes into operation. 

The measure I have introduced as a substitute has been 
changed in two regards since it was introduced in the Senate 
and in the House. As first introduced it provided for a world 
surplus. That was not intended as it was construed by some. 
The intention was only that there be a surplus in the United 
States; so I have changed the wording of the substitute to 
make it apply to a surplus in the United States. I may add 
that that provision of the bill was taken from the remarks 
made by ex-Governor Lowden in one of his speeches on this 
subject, and one or two of the provisions of the substitute are 
intended to carry out his theory in regard to the surplus. The 
substitute bill as prepared was taken from the McNary-Haugen 
bill, the Aswell bill, the suggestions made by Governor Lowden, 
the Fess-Tincher bill, and some of the provisions of a biil sug- 
gested by Mr. Drummond, of Kansas City, Mo. 

The measure as drawn and offered seeks to eliminate from 
the bill the controverted features of the McNary-Haugen 
measure. We believe we have a measure that is constitu- 
tional and against which that question will not be raised. We. 
believe we have a measure that with proper management by 
the board will not cause a loss to the Government, but by 
holding and properly handling the product will bring back all 
the money advanced and a profit will be made for the 
cooperatives. 

I hope the substitute will be adopted. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, although opposed at first 
to the McNary-Haugen bill, I have decided, after careful re- 
study, to support it. 

The emergency affecting agriculture shows no sign of diminu- 
tion. The spread between the price received by the farmer and 
the price paid by the consumer continues to be of outrageous 
dimension. There is a continued absence of any just relation 
between the purchasing power of his products and that of the 
products of the manufacturer. He can not continue to endure 
existing conditions without being beaten and driven to a lower 
standard of living than any American ought to be permitted 
or expected to endure. 

Agriculture is not only the essential accompaniment of in- 
dustry, commerce, and every other form of human enterprise, 
but it forms almost half the buying power of the country; and 
if that power be lost, or substantially impaired, untold losses 
and retrogression will occur in manufacturing, banking, trans- 
portation, and trade, to the infinite injury of our whole economic 
fabric. The disappearance or substantial impairment of Ameri- 
can agriculture will mean that the multitudes in American in- 
dustry and commerce, if such industry and commerce are to 


continue on the present or on an increasing scale, must be 


more and more largely sustained by food products and in- 
dustrial raw materials from other parts of the earth. This 
will necessitate increasing our naval and military strength 
in order to safeguard our very existence, probable clashes with 
other nations in a similar situation, a colossal war establishment 
with all that such an institution implies, and the ultimate erec- 
tion of a militaristic Government on the ruins of a Republic 
which had its roots in a self-sustaining balance within its own 
borders between agriculture and industry. Once the art of agri- 
culture is lost it can not be replaced for generations. 

The collapse of agriculture as a profitable calling enabling 
its followers to maintain American standards of life and prog- 
ress is fraught with such fatal consequences to the Nation and 
the world, as well as to the farmer himself, that no human terms 
can measure the need of immediate and effective action. It 
will not do simply to dismiss every proposal for relief. The 
legislator who rejects every suggestion and offers nothing of 
constructive purpose assumes a terrible responsibility. Evi- 
dently the supreme problem in agriculture is that of a perma- 
nent economic reorganization adapting it to modern conditions. 
Such a purpose can not be studied and accomplished in a single 
year or in a few years. Meanwhile the crisis in agriculture 
becomes more menacing and acute. It must be protected from 
the influences that are paralyzing it while a permanent adjust- 
ment is being developed. The McNary-Haugen bill is intended 
to bridge the chasm between the unorganized present and the 
organized future. 

In addition to a more intensive application of the principles 
of cooperation, the bill seeks to establish a method by which 
producers may control the handling and marketing of crop sur- 
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pluses and prevent violent price fluctuations. The Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture has pointed out that the variation of 
yield due to weather and other natural factors makes it impos- 
sible for farmers to control volume of production by regulating 
acreage ; that the task of managing the supply not immediately 
required must be borne by each agricultural commodity group 
as a whole if disastrous price fluctuations are to be avoided ; 
that for each commodity group a fund is provided by this bill 
to be used for withholding or removing surpluses above current 
needs and distributing them to the best advantage; that thus 
a greater degree of stability in agriculture may be secured to the 
benefit of the farmer, processor, and consumer, The fund re- 
ferred to is to be supplied by what is called an equalization 
charge or fee calculated and collected by the board on each com- 
modity after it becomes the subject of operation under the bill. 
Before action under the bill can be taken as to a commodity the 
board must find that there is or may be a surplus and that a 
substantial number of associations of those producing that com- 
modity favor such action. Further conditions precedent to 
action are a favorable finding by an advisory council and 
approval by those members of the board who represent at least 
half of the production of the commodity concerned. It should 
be observed that whenever the board finds that commodities not 
mentioned in the bill might be profitably included within its 
operations it is required to report to Congress and that thus 
Congress is given opportunity to extend the bill to other 
commodities. 

Whatever may be said in criticism of this measure, it can not 
be denied that it is the proposal for farm relief most widely 
supported by the agricultural elements of our population. What- 
ever doubt I may still have as to its effectiveness I shall resolve 
in its behalf. The hour calls for action. The great problems 
of humanity have approached solution more rapidly through 
the process of trial and error than through any other method. 
The situation confronting the farmer and the Nation is such 
that this measure is entitled to a trial. If the farmer sinks, 
the flood that engulfs him will attack and dissolve the very 
ground on which the rest of us stand. In the name of both the 
Nation and the farmer I give my support to this bill. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I hold in my hand an edi- 
torial which I wish to call to the attention of the Senate. I 
am reminded also of two clippings to which I desire to refer. 

Under a Chicago date line of February 5, one of these states: 


Wheat prices higher. Hope for farm relief bill stimulates buying 
in Chicago. 


I find this also: 


Cotton up 16 points in active trading. Market broadened under 
influence of proposed farm relief measure. 


In this morning’s Washington Post is an editorial headed 
“The McNary-Haugen bill,” which reads in part as follows: 


When the Chicago grain gamblers learned that the McNary-Haugen 
bill was scheduled to pass Congress there was a scramble to accumu- 
late wheat, and the price advanced. Why shouldn’t it? The purpose 
of the bill is to raise the price of wheat. 

In spite of all disguises, the vicious character of the McNary- 
Haugen bill stands out. It is a plan to cinch American consumers 
for the benefit of producers. Thus class is arrayed against class and 
the spirit of hatred is engendered. 


I am surprised to find that in the Washington Post. As 
long as the city was being fed at about one-half of what it 
cost the farmers to produce, and legislation was being enacted 
for the benefit of manufacturers of commercial interests, and 
to extend nothing but burdens to the agricultural interests, this 
very live paper never found out that there was any class legis- 
lation being enacted, or anything that was calculated to stimu- 
late class hatred. As long as the legislative favors were being 
extended to the commercial and the industrial interests, that 
was an entirely. proper and wise use of legislative power. But 
when Congress seeks by means of such a bill as the pending 
one to enable the farmers to acquire some machinery by which 
they can force those who eat what they grow to pay prices 
equal to the cost of production, then it is vicious. 

I will not comment on that further at this time except to 
say this, that the only Members of the Senate who do not 
realize that this legislation is going to help the farmer are the 
farmers’ representatives themselves. There are some Sena- 
tors here from agricultural States who will not believe their 
friends when they tell them that this measure will help the 
farmers; nor will they believe the enemies of the farmers when 
they say it is going to increase the prices for which farmers 
will be required to sell their products. We can not convince 
them at all that it is going to do anything to change the 
prices of farm products; why, I do not know. The industrial 
East knows it. Every Senator on this floor whose constituents 
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are interested in cheap raw materials knows it, and every one 
of them is responsive to the demand of his constituents and is 
going to vote against this bill. It is entirely proper, from their 
viewpoint, to vote against it; and their viewpoint will be ap- 
proved by papers like the Washington Post, which seem to 
think that Congressmen are patriots as long as they vote to 
keep the cost of raw materials low, although the farmers starve. 
Every Senator on this floor knows that it is the purpose of this 
bill to enable farmers to get living prices for the products 
they produce, and every one of the Senators to whom I have 
referred will, regardless of political affiliation, vote against the 
pending measure. 

The thing that fills me with amazement is that some Senators 
who come from agricultural communities refuse to believe their 
friends when they are told that the measure will help the 
farmer, and will not even believe the farmers’ enemies when 
they say it is going to increase the cost of living in the city 
because it is going to increase the prices for which farmers will 
sell their products. 

Sometimes I feel that if it were possible I would like to have 
passed a resolution of investigation into the mental processes 
of Senators of that particular kind. It seems to me that it 
might be helpful if we could find out how it is that they never 
can realize that they stand against the combined opinion of 
both the farmer and his enemies that this legislation will in- 
crease the prices of farm products. 

I do not intend to take any more time at this moment, but 
I wish to discuss the matter a little later on. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
in charge of the bill if he could give me time to call up a 
conference report. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, as I said on Saturday, I hoped 
that we might devote all of this afternoon, following 2 o’clock, 
to the pending measure. Several Senators have spoken to me 
about addressing the Senate to-day, and I think if the Senator 
from Wyoming will wait, perhaps, by 4 o’clock there will be an 
opportunity to take up the conference report in which he is 
interested. 

Mr. WARREN. Very well. I thank the Senator for his 
courtesy. I want to say, further, that unless I can have it taken 
up this afternoon, I give notice, and ask to have it noted, that 
I shall attempt to have the conference report taken up to- 
morrow immediately after the morning business shall be dis- 
posed of. 

Mr. McNARY. I can assure the Senator that he will have an 
opportunity during the afternoon. 

Mr. WARREN.. I trust that I may. 

Mr. BRUCE. r. President, I would like to inquire of the 
Senator from Oregon whether he proposes to ask for a vote on 
the pending bill to-day? 

Mr. McNARY. I would like to have a vote at 3 o'clock. 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes; the Senator would have liked to have had 
a vote four or five days ago. 

Mr. McNARY. Certainly. 
hope. 

Mr. BRUCE. Does not the Senator propose to give us an 
opportunity to discuss it? 

Mr. McNARY. I would be very glad to have the Senator 
from Maryland make his discussion at this very hour. 

Mr. BRUCE. Iam not prepared now. I have had to give my 
attention to other measures. We are to have a session to- 
night, and there are two or three matters of legislation which 
will come up about which I am very much concerned. I want 
some little time to consider this bill critically. I certainly do 
want to have an opportunity to express my opposition to it. 

Mr. McNARY. I am very eager to hear the Senators’ opposi- 
tion, and I do not want to do anything which may foreclose 
him of that opportunity. The bill has been the unfinished busi- 
ness for three days. Will the Senator be ready to-morrow? 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes. 

Mr. McNARY. Very well, then; we will make a note of that. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. I think I said to the Senator from Oregon that 
I would be ready to speak this afternoon. 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator did. 

Mr. FESS. I am not ready; but if it will prevent delay in 
the consideration of the bill, I shall go on anyway. 

Mr. McNARY. I know the Senator is very thoughtful about 
such things, and I personally hope he may go on, because the 
program was arranged with that idea in mind. If the Senator 
will permit me to suggest the absence of a quorum, I shall be 
delighted if he will follow with his speech. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. NEEty in the chair). 
Secretary will call the roll. 


I am still entertaining the same 
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The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Bayard George McLean Robinson, Ind. 
Blease Gerr McMaster Sackett 
Bratton Gillett McNary Schall 
Broussard Glass Mayfield Sheppard 
Bruce Goff Metcalf Shipstead 
Cameron Gooding Moses Shortridge 
Capper ale Neely Smith 
Caraway Harris Norbeck Smoot 
Copeland Harrison Norris Steck 
Couzens awes Nye Stephens 
Curtis Heflin Oddie Stewart 
Dale Howell Overman Trammell 
Deneen Johnson epper Tyson 

Dill Jones, Wash Phipps Wadsworth 
Edwards Kendrick ine Walsh, Mass. 
Ernst Keyes Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Ferris -King Ransdell Warren 

Fess Lenroot Reed, Pa. Watson 
Frazier McKellar Robinson, Ark. Wheeler 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-six Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. The Senator 
from Ohio will proceed. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, with reference to the farm relief 
bill now before the Senate, I shall content myself with a mere 
statement, with some comments upon’some features of the Dill. 
I do not intend to go into it and to discuss it in extenso, be- 
cause I did that during the last session. While the pending bill 
is not identical with the bill before the Senate in the last ses- 
sion, it is fundamentally the same measure. In other words, 
if I had fundamental objections to the previous bill, those ob- 
jections have not been relieved by the pending measure. 

The first objection I have is that the bill does not deal with 
the agricultural problem in a fundamental way. There is a 
method which is legitimate and economic for increasing the 
price of agricultural products. That is either by expanding the 
demand for them or limiting the production. Either one would 
do it. The limitation of the production of agricultural prod- 
ucts is a difficult problem, as has been stated over and over by 
both the proponents and the opponents of the legislation. I 
need not comment upon that matter. 

But there is no doubt that production can be tempered at 
least. There can be limitation without necessarily effecting it 
by legislation or statutory enactment. The bill proposes to 
limit it by the operation of the equalization fee. Just how far 
that would go no one could tell. I am perfectly willing to say 
that any burden that is put upon the product of the farmer 
which was not there before might deter him from an increase 
of his production. Every Senator will recognize that in the 
last 25 years we bave put the emphasis upon production. That 
was because the acreage is more or less limited, while popula- 
tion, which measures the demand, is constantly increasing. 
Therefore, the economic force seemed to operate to make the 
acre increase the production under scientific application. That 
has been the emphasis placed upon agriculture from the stand- 
point of the Government and States for the last 25 years, until 
we have very largely increased production. Now the emphasis 
is no longer on the increase of production. The fact is that we 
are producing away beyond our ability to consume. If we can 
not increase that consumptive power, then there ought to be 
some effort put upon the reduction of the amount of production. 

There are ways to increase the consumptive power. We are 
doing it right along in the United States. Whenever we lift 
to a higher level the buying power of our people, such as we 
are doing by maintaining a high level of wages, which is the 
real consumptive power of the country, then and thereby we 
increase the power of consumption. Whenever we also aug- 
ment the home market so as to sell at home what heretofore 
we were unable to sell, that will expand consumption. Wherever 
we can increase the foreign exports, that will also increase 
consumption. Wherever that can be done, it is a legitimate 
function of the Government to do it. These are fundamentals, 
and when we go beyond these two items we have gone into a 
ma of more or less experiment, and that is what we are 
n now. 

I will admit with all on the floor that there is an agricul- 
tural problem. Just how the problem is to be relieved is a 
point of difference in the discussion. I would relieve the sur- 
plus problem by handling it through agencies outside of the 
Government. That is the purpose not only of the substitute 
which I offered in the last session, but of the substitute offered 
by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. CurtTIs] this afternoon. I 
would much prefer to follow the method of relief by private 
agency rather than to enter upon governmental relief. 

The pending bill provides primarily governmental relief, and 
it is that feature which differentiates it from the measure I 
would like to see favorably considered. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. FESS. I will yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is not the protective tariff governmental 
relief? 

Mr. FESS. The protective tariff is a stimulation to build up 
American industry in order that American capital may invest 
in the employment of American labor to maintain the stand- 
ards of American living. 

Mr. COPELAND. It violates the economic law in that it 
violates the law of supply and demand, does it not? 

Mr. FESS. It does not violate the economic law in the United 
States. Whenever we put the United States on the same level 
with Europe, either by pulling down the United States to the 
level of Europe or lifting Europe to the level of the United 
States, then we have freedom of trade, but not until we make 
it uniform the world over. 

Mr. COPELAND. Let me ask the Senator another question. 
Is not the American farmer brought down to the level of Europe 
in that he has to compete in the world market for the sale of 
his grain? 

Mr. FESS. Certainly not. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is not the price of wheat in this country 
fixed by the price abroad, in Liverpool? 

Mr. FESS. It is not. That is a statement, Democratic in 
origin, which has been embraced by a good many Republicans. 
The statement has been made over and over again that the 
American farmer is required to sell in the world market, with 
no protection, and is compelled to buy in a protected market, 
where he has to pay an additional price. That statement is not 
true. 

Mr. COPELAND. I hope the Senator from Ohio will dis- 
prove it. 

Mr. FESS. I will disprove it. 

Mr. COPELAND. I shall be interested to hear the Senator’s 
argument. 

Mr. FESS. If the Senator from New York will take his seat 
and listen he will have no trouble in hearing what I have to say. 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ohio 
yield to me for a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. FESS. I ask the Senator from South Dakota to wait 
until I shall have answered the Senator from New York [Mr. 
CopELAND], and then I will yield to him. 

In the levy of duties, which in some cases are for revenue 
only and in other cases for protection in addition to revenue, 
we require by law that certain articles which are produced in 
this country and which come into competition with similar articles 
imported from Europe shall be protected, while on other articles, 
which we do not produce, we put no protection whatever and do 
not even levy a revenue duty. On the other hand, in the lan- 
guage of a great Ohio statesman of years ago, whenever under 
stimulation the development of domestic production is sufficient 
to bring the price of the domestic article down to what it is in 
Europe, we take from that protected article all duty and allow 
it to have freedom of sale either in this or in other countries. 

Ninety-two per cent of all which is produced in America is 
sold in the United States. Of course, that is not true as to cot- 
ton, which is an exception. Something like 37 per cent only of 
the domestic cotton crop is manufactured and consumed in the 
United States. The major portion of the raw cotton is ex- 
ported. However, considering the production of the American 
farmer as a whole, more than 90 per cent of all he produces is 
sold at home, and less than 10 per cent is exported. Then, what 
becomes of the argument that the American farmer is required 
to sell in an unprotected world market and not in the home 
market? 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President 

Mr. FESS. I will ask the Senator to wait until I get through 
this branch of my subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Obio de- 
clines to yield. 

Mr. FESS. On the other hand, if there is a burden to the 
buyer here at home by reason of protective-tariff rates, in case 
of the farmer we undertake to relieve that burden by putting 
commodities on the free list. So upon the free list are found 
building materials; lumber, the basis of farm building; cement 
and bricks, which are the basis of heavier construction. 

Mr. COPELAND. And steel wire also? 

Mr. SMITH. All steel products, too? 

Mr. FESS. Certain styles of fencing are on the free list. 

Mr.’ COPELAND. The Senator means probably certain 
“stylish ” fences. 
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Mr. FESS. A certain style of fence wire is on the free list; I 
would not say every style of fencing, but the most important 
kinds of fencing are on the free list, having been put there in 
the interest of the farmer. In addition to that, we have put on 
the free list most of the implements which the farmer uses on 
his farm. In other words, on the things which the farmer must 
buy in order to cultivate his farm, he does not pay a cent of 
duty. Not only that, his shoes, his boots, his harness, and his 
leather are on the free list. The farmer thinks that we ought 
to put hides on the protected list, and I am not opposing that, 
providing there be a compensatory tariff upon shoes, into the 
manufacture of which the hides go. 

So that the statement which has been made by my good 
friend from New York [Mr. CopELanp], and which has been 
bandied about here and there all over the country, that the 
American farmer has to purchase his goods in a protected mar- 
ket and to sell his goods in a world market is misleading and 
it has been so from the beginning. 

Mr. COPELAND and Mr. McMASTER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield ; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. FESS. I yield first to my friend from South Dakota. 

Mr. McMASTER, The political economist, Adam Smith, 175 
years ago—— 

Mr. FESS. That is too long ago. 

Mr. McMASTER. Now, just let me finish, and then I shall 
let the Senator interrupt me. Adam Smith laid down the prin- 
ciple that the surplus of a crop determined the price of the 
whole crop. In the case of wheat in this country we produce 
on an average between seven hundred and eight hundred mil- 
lion bushels a year; and we consume approximately about 500,- 
000,000 bushels a year; therefore, we have a surplus neces- 
sarily ranging from 150,000,000 to 300,000,000 bushels. Now, I 
want to ask the Senator if he had $10,000,000 to invest in wheat 
to-day when he went onto the market to invest in wheat 
would he or would any commission firm in the United States 
think of paying 10 cents a bushel more than the London market 
price? Why? 

Mr. FESS. If I did not, I would not want the Government 
to do it for me, as the Senator from South Dakota wishes. 

Mr. McMASTER. Let us confine ourselve~ to the issue that 
is here, which we are discussing, as to whether or not the sur- 
plus crop determines the price of the whole crop. 

Mr. FESS. It does not. 

Mr. McMASTER. There is not a commission: firm in the 
United States to-day—in Minneapolis, in Chicago, or in New 
York—that would begin to think of paying 10 cents a bushel 
more for wheat than the London price. Why? Because they 
know that at the end of the crop year there are bound to be 
200,000,000 bushels of surplus wheat in this country, and that 
that wheat must be sold upon the world market. So no com- 
mission firm at any time or in any place ever thinks of paying 
more than the London price for wheat. 

Mr. FESS. If the Senator is right, then, in dealing with the 
surplus, we ought either to repeal all tariff legislation or else 
we ought to reduce the production of wheat and not have a 
surplus. We should do one or the other. 

Mr. McMASTER. The Senator has just stated the impossi- 
bility of curbing or controlling the production of crops in the 
United States; it is practically an impossibility. We know that 
with the same acreage we may produce this year 100 per cent 
more of wheat or of corn than we shall produce next year on 
exactly the same acreage. We have our surplus crop to deal 
with ; and in the case of wheat the Senator from Ohio, I think, 
is one of the few students of political economy to-day who 
make the statement that London or Liverpool does not fix the 
world price of wheat. 

Mr. FESS. The London price of wheat is always above the 
American price. How, then, does it control the American price? 

Mr. McMASTER. The Senator says the London price is 
always above the American price—— 

Mr. FESS. The Senator can have plenty of time to speak on 
the subject later on. 

Mr. President, if the Senator from South Dakota is correct, 
he should at least do one of two things: He should be opposed 
to all protective tariff rates on commodities of which there is 
any surplus or he should undertake to reduce the production 
so that there will not be a surplus. If we are bound to have a 
surplus whether there is legislation or not, then let us handle 
the surplus in a way by which the Government itself will not be 
required to pay the industry a subsidy. 

Mr. McMASTER. The Senator merely suggests a different 
way of handling the proposition. The Senator himself admits 
that the surplus should be handled either through private 
agencies or through Government agencies. 
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Mr. FESS. Because I do not take the position the Senator 
takes about the surplus. 

Mr. McMASTER. Why should we want to handle any sur- 
plus at all if the world market does not determine the price of 
that surplus? 

3 aa FESS. To get rid of it, because we have not any use 
or i 

Mr. MCMASTER. There is only one place to get rid of it, 
and that is in the world’s market. 

Mr. FESS. - The Senator does not propose to get rid of it in 
the world’s market; he proposes to withhold it. 

Mr. McMASTER. Oh, no, Mr. President. 

Mr. FESS. But I am proposing to withhold it until such 
time as the market conditions will absorb it. The Senator 
proposes that the Government shall do what I propose that the 
farmer himself shall do. That is the difference. 

Mr. McMASTER. Then it is a difference of opinion as to 
which way it should be handled. Private agencies thus far 
have not been able to handle the surplus problem at all. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, the Senator can take his time to 
present his side of the issue. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ohio 
yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the Senator from New York for a 
question. 

Mr. COPELAND. If I must formulate my interruption in 
the form of a question, I think the Senator has stated that 
the farmer is going to get relief either by a destruction of the 
tariff system or by getting rid of his surplus. Does the 
Senator—— 

Mr. FESS. The Senator from New York must not put words 
in my mouth. I was referring to the position of the Senator 
from South Dakota; I was not saying that his position is my 
position. 

Mr. COPELAND. Well 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, now I shall proceed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Ohio de- 
clines to yield further. 

Mr. FESS. On page 2 of the bill it is provided: 


Spc. 2. (a) A Federal farm board is hereby created which shall 
consist of the Secretary of Agriculture, who shall be a member ex 
officio, and 12 members, one from each of the 12 Federal land-bank 
districts, appointed by the President of the United States, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, from lists of eligibles submitted 
by the nominating committee for the district, as hereinafter in this 
section provided. 


Mr. President, there has never been such an innovation in 
the matter of giving to an industry absolute control; there has 
never been in this country such an approach to sovietism as 
that particular section. It does not give the power to the Presi- 
dent to appoint, but limits the power of the President. This 
proposal puts behind the board the official prestige of the Gov- 
ernment, but the board is to be selected by propagandists repre- 
senting farm organizations throughout the United States. I 
say again that there never has been in this country such an 
approach as that to sovietism. The idea that the members of 
the Federal Trade Commission should be appointed on the 
nomination of the business enterprises of the country, the idea 
that the members of the Federal Reserve Board should be 
appointed on the nomination of the banks and commercial in- 
dustries, and the idea that the members of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission should be appointed by the presidents of 
railroads or the managers of railroads have never been sug- 
gested, and, if suggested, would not only be rejected but re- 
sented; yet this bill embodies the idea that the members of the 
proposed farm board shall be nominated by farm organizations. 
In order to get the prestige of the Government behind it, the 
President is to make the appointments, but he is limited to the 
three recommended by farm organizations. 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I have no authority to say what 
will be done; I have not talked with anyone on this matter; 
but I feel absolutely confident that no President will be free to 
sign a bill that contains such a provision. Not only is it without 
constitutional authority but he can not maintain his self-respect 
and sign a measure with such a limitation of his power and at 
the same time give to the board the prestige of the Govern- 
ment. While, as I have said, I have never talked with anyone 
upon that phase of the subject, I am giving my opinion of it. 
Whatever this House does and whatever the other House 
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does, if that provision is left in the bill, in my judgment, it 
can not become a law. 

Mr. STECK and Mr. MCMASTER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield, and, if so, to whom? 

Mr. FESS. I yield first to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. McMASTER. In regard to the Federal reserve system, is 
it not true that in each regional district the national bankers 
send in their recommendations and their nominations for the 
local board in the district? 

Mr. FESS. If they do, it is simply voluntary, because there 
is no provision in the law to that effect. 

Mr. McMASTER. But they do that. 
paid to their recommendations? 

Mr. FESS. That may be, but they are not binding. 

Mr. McMASTER. Of course, it is true that this is probably 
the first bill that ever came before the Congress where the 
farmer really had an opportunity to say something about his 
own business. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator may take some consolation from that 
statement; but we do not legislate for the American people on 
that basis, not even for the farmer nor for the people of any 
section of our country. 

Mr. STECK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. STECK. As I understand, the Senator objects to this 
provision of the bill as a matter of principle, and says the Presi- 
dent would not consent to be so limited, or should not be so 
limited. Am I correct? 

Mr. FESS. I object to it on principle, and I stated that it 
was my personal judgment that the President would not sign 
it if we should pass it. 

Mr. STECK. The Senator knows, of course, that the Presi- 
dent is now limited, in the appointment of general officers of 
the Army and the Navy, to a list recommended by a board in 
each of those branches of the service. 

Mr. FESS. Under general law upon which seniority builds 
an army. 

Mr. STECK. Not necessarily so. 

Mr. FESS. When the time comes, Mr. President, I shall move 
to strike out all after the word “ Senate,” in line 11, page 2, 
including the rest of page 2, all of page 3, and page 4 down to 
line 21. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr, FESS. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WHEELER. Let me ask the Senator if the President 
did not sign a bill which provided that three members of the 
farm loan board should be recommended by the districts from 
which they came? 

Mr, FESS. I have no knowledge as to that. 

Mr. WHEELER. I will say that the farm loan board Dill 
has such a provision in it, and it was signed by the President. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, we have been moving toward re- 
gionalizing various commissions. The first movement of that 
kind was in the Federal reserve act of 1913, and it was thought 
by some not to be the wisest move. Then that was followed 
by an attempt to do the same thing in what is known as the 
vocational education bill. With another Member of the House 
I took that bill to President Wilson. President Wilson criti- 
cized that effort, but said it was in the bill, and that he would 
not veto it because of that. Now, there is an effort to region- 
alize the Interstate Commerce Commission. I have been fight- 
ing that to the limit, as I think it very unwise. Some of my 
colleagues on both sides do not agree with me, but I think it is 
very unwise. 

This, however, goes away beyond that. This is not region- 
alizing; this is sovietizing. It is putting the business con- 
trolled by the Government under the business itself. In other 
words, it is Government operation by the business that is con- 
cerned ; and I say again that I do not think the President will 
sign a bill with that provision in it. 

I am not going to speak on the provision on page 8 that was 
spoken of by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] in regard 
to the speculative feature, because he mentioned it. That is 
one of the objections I have to this measure; and I am of the 
opinion that that feature on page 8, line 16, ought to be 
modified. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the Senator from Idaho, 


Is not any attention 
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Mr. GOODING. I want to ask the Senator a question. The 
Senator surely does not mean to say there is no difference be- 
tween the commission which this bill provides and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the Federal Trade Commission, - 
or any other commission dealing with public questions alone. 
This commission will deal only with the marketing of agricul- 
tural products. Under this bill the farmers will only be per- 
forming, through a board of directors, the same service that 
they are now performing for themselves; but they will be or- 
ganized so as to bring about an orderly and intelligent market- 
ing of their farm products. Surely the Senator does not say 
that a commission created in that way is the same as the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission or the Federal Trade Commission. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I will say to my friend from 
Idaho that he is certainly limiting the operation of this farm 
board if he says, while the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
created primarily to deal with transportation, that it is limited 
to transportation. 

Mr. GOODING. It is created for that purpose. 

Mr. FESS. This board is to deal with the farmer 

Mr. GOODING. The marketing of farm products alone. 

Mr. FESS. But it will affect all classes of people who are 
interested in farm production, just the same as the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, dealing with the railroads, affects the 
public in general. This board will affect the public in general. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
another question. Could there be anything fairer than having 
36 representatives of farm organizations recommended to the 
President and providing that he shall select 12 out of them? Is 
not that fair enough? Is not that latitude enough? 

Mr. FESS. If the President should ask that recommendations 
be made by the farm organizations, that would be well and 
good; but there is a world of difference between that and say- 
ing that the President can not appoint anybody except from the 
list of those whose names are nominated to him. That is 
different. 

Mr. GOODING. Does not the Senator think, in all spirit 
of fairness, that the farmers ought to be the masters, as far 
as that is concerned, of the marketing of their own products? 

Mr. FESS. That is precisely what I want them to do, and 
I do not want them to do it through the Government. I want 
them to do it themselves, and let the Government assist them in 
so doing. 

Mr. GOODING. The Senator knows that we might just as 
well talk about organizing the wind as to talk about organizing 
the American farmers without legislation. That is all this 
bill does. 

Mr. FESS. I know that some farmers have plenty of wind; 
but that does not mean, because they have, that there is no 
possibility of organizing them, any more than in the case of 
labor. 

Mr. GOODING. That is all the farmer has. He has not 
anything left but wind. Everything else has been taken away 
from him. 

Mr. FESS. Labor is highly organized, but when vou take 
the fraction of organized labor in proportion to all the labor 
you find that there is a small fraction only that is organized, 
but the organization maintains a level; and if the farmers 
would organized they would not all have to be in the organiza- 
tion, any more than all of labor does, and it would greatly assist 
them. That is what I have been trying to do, and that is what 
the Senator from Idaho has been trying to do until the last two 
years. 

Mr. GOODING. The Senator is entirely mistaken. Let me 
say to the Senator that the small fraction of labor that is 
organized has made it possible for labor to exist in America and 
get a fair return for its services. 

Mr. FESS. True; and if the same proportion of the farmers 
would do likewise like results would follow. 

Mr. GOODING. The Senator knows that that is impossible. 
With 6,500,000 farmers scattered throughout 48 States of the 
Union, organization is impossible. 

Mr. FESS. Yes; and there are 20,000,000 laborers scattered 
throughout 48 States of the Union. 

Mr. GOODING. Does the Senator know that labor organiza- 
tions have gone on record for this bill, without an exception? 

Mr. FESS. Some of the bankers have gone on record for the 
bill. I have seen bloc operation in this Chamber before, as I 
have seen it elsewhere; that is not bespeaking the best welfare 
of the American people. 

Mr. GOODING. The facts are that where bankers have 
studied this problem and understand agricultural problems they 
have gone on record for the McNary-Haugen bill; and even 
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some of the great bankers of Wall Street have gone on record 
for it. 

Mr. FESS. Yes; the bankers who have obligations due them 
.from the farmers who have overborrowed and can not pay are 
as wild for this legislation as the Senator from Idaho is; and 
I understand why they would like to have the Government pull 
their chestnuts out of the fire. 

Mr. McMASTER. And, Mr. President, the industries of the 
country, of which the distinguished Senator from Ohio is the 
spokesman, are just as bitterly opposed to the bill. 

Mr. FESS. Not only the industries but a great number of 
farmers are bitterly opposed to this bill; and if the Senator 
would like to have me do so, I will read what the Ohio farmers 
want to do about this bill, and that does not extend to industry. 
That is limited to the farming element. 

I want to say to my friend from South Dakota, so that I will 
not be misunderstood, that I do not allow my vote on this meas- 
ure or on any other measure to be determined by anybody meet- 
ing back in Ohio and. passing resolutions favoring or condemn- 
ing a certain thing. 

I believe that the people of my State have sent me here to 
study these problems, and I believe they want me to study 
them up one side and down the other and then vote, exercising 
the best judgment I have; and, whether they want me to do 
it or not, that is what I will do. I am not going to be in any 
way persuaded by the resolutions that have come in on this 
bill; but I say to my friend that the resolutions have all been 
against the bill, with one single fugitive exception. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President = 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

‘Mr. STEWART. The Senator realizes that there is a great 
deal of difference between the ability of labor to organize and 
the ability of the farmer to organize, because the farmer is 
dependent not only upon his own will but upon seasonal con- 
ditions, drought, ete. ' 

Mr. FESS. I recognize that it is much more difficult for 
the farmer to organize. 

Mr. STEWART. Will the Senator yield for another ques- 
tion? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. STEWART. If the McNary-Haugen bill provided a sub- 
sidy, as the substitute bill does, I can understand how the 
Senator might object to permitting those in the industry to be 
regulated to have anything to say about the people who were 
to be on this board. Under the McNary-Haugen bill, however, 
the equalization fee is to be paid by the farmers themselves. 
Therefore, it seems to me that it is wise to let them have some- 
thing to say about those who are on this board, because cer- 
tainly they will not impose or put into operation the equali- 
zation fee unless it is absolutely necessary. 

Mr. FESS. I will attend to the equalization fee when I 
get to it. Let me refer again to the attitude of the farmers’ 
organizations back in Ohio. 

Mr. STEWART. Will the Senator yield further? Is that 
the State where one of these so-called farm papers took one 
of these so-called straw votes or referendums, where they go 
around in the neighborhood and say to the farmer or to the 
housewife: “Well, now, you are not in favor of being taxed, 
are you?” and then they put down his answer, “No,” and 
hand that in as a poll against the bill? I think Ohio is one 
of the States where a very extensive poll of that kind has been 
taken. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator comes from a State that is full of 
vagaries, and that is one of the wildest that I have yet heard 
expressed from Iowa. 

Mr. STEWART. I might say for the benefit of the Senator 
from Ohio that the same kind of a poll was taken in regard 
to whether or not there should be an adjusted compensation 
for the soldiers ; and we had the same kind of a false, malicious 
result published to the people of the United States to preve to 
the people of the United States that the people did not want an 
adjusted compensation for the soldiers. We have seen enough 
of these polls that are taken by expert, paid propagandists, 
who go around and get the people to say what they want them 
to say; but when the farmers’ organizations meet in their own 
halls and vote among themselves they have voted all over this 
country in favor of the McNary-Haugen bill and no substitute. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator is speaking, I presume, from in- 
formation he has gleaned. He has no right to speak for Ohio. 
Let me give him a bit of information that certainly will open 
his eyes. Here is the report of a meeting of the farm bureau, 
‘the organization of which the Senator evidently is a part in 
his own State. At that meeting there were 86 counties repre- 
sented. There were 142 authorized delegates seated. They 
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took up tlie question of Muscle Shoals and 
favoring speedy disposition of it. 
Then. the following resolution was offered: 


We favor legislation that will provide for handling of temporary sur- 
pluses as well as surpluses above home requirements, providing this can 
be done without encouraging overproduction. 


It would be expected that that resolution would receive con- 
siderable approval, because, if that can be done, I do not see 
why it should not be done, if it could be confined to the farm- 
owned organizations, instead of calling upon the Federal Gov- 
y ae to do it. Then the following resolution was intro- 

uced. 

Mr. McMASTER. Was the resolution the Senator just read 
passed ? 

Mr. FESS. No; that resolution was defeated. 
resolution wag introduced: 


Resolved, That by reason of the present acute depression in agricul- 
ture, we earnestly request the National Congress and the President to 
pass the McNary-Haugen bill now before Congress, that farmers may 
have the same degree of protection accorded other major industries 
of our country. 


Mr. President, that resolution is the stock resolution that 
has come out of the conventions held in the Middle West and 
been sent to the various State legislatures and also to the various 
farm organizations. On that question a roll call was had; and in 
the roll. call 16 delegates voted for the resolution and 116 voted 
against it. That was the Farm Bureau, a convention of chosen 
delegates representing 86 counties out of the 88 in Ohio. Yet 
I say that decision is not the thing that determines my vote 
here; but I do not want a man from Iowa to rise and say that 
Ohio is this or that when he does not know. I know what the 
State of Ohio believes about this sort of legislation. 

Mr. STEWART. I hope the Senator does. 

Mr. FESS. I have stacks of telegrams here, received in the 
last five days, every one of them protesting against this legisla- 
tion. I am not voting against it because of that. I am voting 
against it because it is fundamentally, elementally wrong. _ 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, the reason the Senator has 
received those telegrams is because the industries of the coun- 
try have inspired those telegrams. They knew that the Senator 
was going to speak in their behalf, and naturally every tele- 
gram he has received will be against the proposition. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, the Senator from South Dakota 
can interpret the intelligence of his own agricultural section, 
but Ohio is an agrieultural State, as much so as is South Da- 
kota, and the intelligence there is not in any way persuaded 
or in any degree thrown off its feet by any sort of influence 
from bankers, or industrial establishments, or what not. The 
farmers of Ohio do their own thinking. At one time I repre- 
sented a district of the State of Ohio in which were nine col- 
leges, all existing, all in operation, and the level of intelligence 
in that district, as in others, will be indicated by the fact that 
there will be found on the farm the wife, who is the college- 
bred girl, and the husband, who is a college man. When the 
Senator says that the farm intelligence is such that the farmers 
do not do their own thinking, but are persuaded by industry, 
he does not speak from information. 

Mr. McMASTER. The statement was not made by the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota that the farmers did not do their own 
thinking. I said that the industries knew that the Senator 
from Ohio was here trying to defeat this McNary-Haugen bill, 
and naturally there would be a lot of telegrams, that had been 
inspired by industries, which would come to the Senator from 
Ohio. That was the statement that was made. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator now repeats the same thing, that 
these telegrams do not mean anything, that they were inspired 
by the industries that are opposed to this legislation. These 
telegrams express the common judgment, which is common 
sense, of the farmers of Obio, who are opposed to this legisla- 
tion. — 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator from Ohio, in 
discussing the part of the pending bill which provides for the 
appointment of members of the farm board 

Mr. FESS. I passed over that. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Just a moment; in discussing 
the section providing for the appointment of members of the 
farm board from lists of nominations made by the farm organi- 
zations, stated that there was no precedent for such legislation. 
There was protracted discussion of the subject. I think I ought 
to call the Senator’s attention to the provisions of the trans- 
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portation act approved February 28, 1920, by which substan- 
tially the same limitation on the appointing power was imposed. 
The then: President of the United States did approve that act. 
It is provided in section 304 of the transportation act, as 
follows: 


There is hereby established a board, to be known as tbe “ Railroad 
Labor Board,” and to be composed of nine members as follows: 

(1) Three members constituting the labor group, representing the 
employees and subordinate officials of the carriers, to be appointed 
by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
from not less than six nominees whose nominations shall be made and 
offered by such employees in such manner as the commission shall by 
regulation prescribe ; 

(2) Three members, constituting the management group, represent- 
ing the carriers, to be appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, from not less than six nominees 
whose nominations shall be made and offered by the carriers in such 
manner as the commission shall by regulation prescribe; and 

(3) Three members, constituting the public group, representing the 
public, to be appointed directly by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. 


My only purpose in interrupting the Senator at this time is 
to point out the fact that there is a very important precedent 
for this provision relating to the nomination of candidates for 
appointment on the proposed farm board by the farm organi- 
zations. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, the Senator from Arkansas will 
recognize instantly that that was a form of arbitration, in 
which the three parties were represented, and it was so unsatis- 
factory that it ceased to exist last year. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I am not dis- 
cussing the merits of the legislation at this time at all. 

Mr. FESS. And they had no authority ‘to enforce their 
decisions. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I am simply pointing out the 
fact that in the appointment of these officials whose offices were 
created by the transportation act there was a similar limita- 
tion on the Executive appointing power to that contained in 
the pending bill. Of course, the functions of the labor board 
were not identical with the functions of the proposed farm 
board, and they could not be. But the functions of the labor 
board affected the public quite as much as the functions of 
this farm board can affect the public, and in principle there is 
no difference. The Senator from Ohio was simply in error 
when he made the declaration that there was no precedent for 
such a limitation on the appointing power as is contained in 
the McNary-Haugen bill. 
` As to whether the President will approve or refuse to approve 
the act on that ground is a question on which I am not qualified 
to speak. The Senator from Ohio is undoubtedly better quali- 
fied to speak on that subject. 

Mr. FESS. In answer to the dogmatic statement of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator must not charac- 
terize my statement in that manner. 

Mr. FESS. That that is on a parity with this, I say he is 
mistaken because that is a form of arbitration, in which there 
are three—— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
a moment. 

Mr. FESS. I refuse to yield until I answer the Senator. 
The labor board was to deal with differences arising between 
employees and employers. There was nothing else to be con- 
sidered by them outside of the differences which might arise, 
and in order to make sure of a square and fair arbitration 
there were to be three from the labor group, three from the 
managers, and three from the public, and if they were to ex- 
press the views of the three of course it would be legitimate for 
those interests to select the representatives. But they never 
were given any power at all, as the Senator from Arkansas 
knows. All they could do was to collect the facts and then 
publish the facts to the world and allow public opinion to 
operate on them. ‘There was no possibility of enforcing any 
finding the board should ever make—and the Senator knows 
that—because we were not in favor of compulsory arbitration. 
So that can not be held to be the same as this. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Now does the Senator yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
entirely in error. 

Mr. FHSS. In what way? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I am going to tell the Senator, 
if he will give me the privilege of doing so. 

Mr. FESS. Very well. 


It was not arbitration. Just 


Mr. President, the Senator is 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. And I will make it so clear 
that even the Senator from Ohio can understand it. 

Mr. FESS. It will be a fine manifestation of the ability of 
the Senator from Arkansas if he does. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes; and it will be some evi- 
dence of the intelligence of the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. Sometimes, but not always, it is not a case of a 
poor teacher, but it is a case of a poor pupil. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator has said that the 
Railroad Labor Board was merely an arbitration tribunal. 
Even if that were true, it would not be in any sense or degree 
an answer to the assertion I have made that the manner in 
which members of the labor board were appointed constitutes 
a precedent for the legislation proposed in the McNary-Haugen 
bill with respect to the appointment of the members of the pro- 
posed farm board. But if the Senator will refresh his memory 
of the act to which I have referred, and for which he voted, the 
transportation act, containing this provision, he will find that it 
gave the President the power to make appointments of six of 
the nine members of the board from lists of nominations fur- 
nished him, three by the carriers and three by the employees. 
The labor board’s functions scarcely began until efforts at 
mediation, conciliation, and arbitration had failed. The labor 
board was empowered to make decisions on almost every char- 
acter of controversy that might arise between the railroads and 
their employees. 

It is true that there was no provision placed in the act for 
the enforcement of the decisions of.the board. It is true that 
the Congress relied on public opinion for securing the execution 
of the decisions. Nevertheless, the labor board did render deci- 
sions with respect to wages, salaries, and a large class of other 
disputes. 

Without regard to the character of the functions which the 
board performed, the members of the board constituted public 
officials, whose offices were created by act of Congress, which 
act provided that they should be appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, from nomina- 
tions made in the manner I have already described. 

I respectfully insist that this provision of the transportation 
act constitutes a literal precedent for the legislation that is pro- 
posed in this bill with respect to the appointment of members 
of the proposed farm board. 

I think it is entirely true that if the President had refused 
to accept or recognize the limitations imposed in the transporta- 
tion act, and had made his appointments without regard to the 
nominations, and the Senate had confirmed them, the Labor 
Board would still have been legally constituted, and I think it 
is also true that if the President should refuse to recognize 
the nominations made by the farm organizations, as proposed 
in this bill, and should appoint some one else who had not been 
nominated, and the Senate should confirm them, they would still 
legally be members of the farm board. 

But the provision is directory, and in that sense mandatory, 
and there is just as much reason for accepting the recommenda- 
tion of those who are directly concerned in agriculture in the 
appointment of members of the farm board as there could have 
been for accepting the recommendation of the employees and 
the recommendation of the managers in appointing members of 
the Railroad Labor Board. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, for 40 years there has been a con- 
test between labor and capital in our country, and in much of 
that time there has been a great desire to find some means by 
which adjustments could be reached. Some people have offered 
compulsory arbitration, and a good many people have worked 
for it. We in the legislative halls never thought that such a 
severe method should be resorted to. Others thought there 
ought to be industrial courts, so that either party could drag 
the other into court and compel them to abide by the decision 
of the court. We did not think that that was justified, and it 
was not even considered at all. There were others who be- 
lieved that it ought to be left purely to mediation or arbitration 
without any particular legal enactment; but that has been tried 
for years. 

I was a Member of the House of Representatives in 1920 and 
sat in on the work of the legislation of the transportation act 
of 1920. We put into that bill not the wording but the sub- 
stance of a plank in a platform which had been adopted the 
same year or just prior thereto, in which the statement was 
made that there should be an agency with moral, but not legal, 
power of enforcement. In order to get that wording written 
into law, which was purely to represent the three fields or the 
three parties to the dispute—the employer, the employee, and 
the public—we provided in the transportation act for the Rail- 
road Labor Board, and being an arbitral piece of legislation 
providing for arbitration, of course it was proper to consult the 


parties who were to be represented by the board, and the fact 
that the parties did permit it and that we did not give the 
board power to enforce it, caused it to break down at once, as 
the Senator Knows. . 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield at that point? | 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the Senator from Arkansas, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The functions of the Rail- 
road Labor Board, created under the transportation act, were 
in no sense arbitral. In every case in which they were in- 
trusted with authority they were empowered to render deci- 
sions. By reference to the statute it will be seen that the 
Railroad Labor Board, in determining controversies with re- 
spect to wages, were required to take into consideration the 
scale of wages paid for similar kinds of work in other indus- 
tries, the relation between wages and the cost of living, the 
hazard of employment, the training and skill required, the 
degree of responsibility, the character and regularity of the em- 
ployment, the result of previous wage orders or adjustments, 
and so forth. The point is that it is utterly immaterial that 
the Railroad Labor Board may not have had authority to arrest 
or punish for contempt persons who disregarded their orders. 
The point is that the Railroad Labor Board were a constituted 
Federal authority, created by Federal statute, appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate, and the President was 
directed to make his appointments from lists of names fur- 
nished him in the manner described. There is this distinction, 
that in the matter of the Railroad Labor Board neither the 
railroads nor the employees were permitted to nominate all of 
the members of the board. They did nominate two-thirds of 
the members, the other third being appointed by the President 
to represent the public. In the pending bill the overwhelming 
majority of the members of the board are to be appointed from 
nominations made by the farm organizations, but in principle 
there is no distinction. 

Mr. FESS. However interesting this colloquy may be, we 
are not getting anywhere. We are just consuming time. I 
repeat that the labor board, created by the transportation act, 
had no authority whatever to enforee any of its findings. It 
was limited simply to collecting data, publishing its findings, 
and leaving the public to enforce them, with absolutely no 
authority whatever. If the board here provided is put upon a 
parity with that board, then I have not anything further to say. 

Mr. McCKELLAR. Mr. President, may I call the attention of 
the Senator to one other matter? 

Mr. FESS. Let me go on, because I am detaining the Senate 
way beyond what I desired and, more than that, way beyond 
_ the patience of the Members to listen. I would like to talk 
while the Members of the Senate are here and not after they 
have all gone out. 

On page 9 of the bill we have subsection (d), as follows: 


(d) During such operations the board shall assist in removing or 
withholding or disposing of the surplus of the basic agricultural com- 
modity by entering into agreements with cooperative associations en- 
gaged in handling the basic agricultural commodity, or with a corpora- 
tion or association created by one or more of such cooperative associa- 
tions, or with persons engaged in processing the basic agricultural 
commodity. 


Mr. President, that goes to the core of the bill. It specifies 
how the surplus is to be handled. I would change the wording, 
because I would not use the word “ assist.” It is not the board 
that is assisting. It is the board that is doing this through its 
corporation. During such operation the board, through the 
corporation or cooperative associations, will handle the sur- 
plus, and that goes to the very heart of the bill. It differs 
from the bill suggested by the Senator from Kansas and the 
one which I introduced last session. Under the terms of the 
pending bill the board selected by the farm organizations and 
appointed by the President after they have selected them, and 
that board, through its corporation or its cooperative associa- 
tions, handles the surplus. 

Anyone who says that this is private enterprise overlooks the 
very meaning of the bill. If Senators will turn to the report, 
where the purpose of the bill is discussed, they will ascertain 
why the Government is doing it rather than having the cooper- 
ative associations or the corporation created under the bill do it. 
On page 9 of the majority report, under the head of “ How the 
bill aids cooperatives,” I want especially the Senators who have 
been misled to believe that the bill will aid the cooperatives to 
note the language: 


If they attempt this— 
That is, to handle the surplus— 


the costs, losses, and risks of carry over and of selling exportable sur- 
pluses of certain crops at competitive prices outside the United States 
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must be borne by the members of the cooperatives, while the better 
prices will be shared equally by the outsiders who, on the other hand, 
escape the inconveniences of deferred settlement and, perhaps, actual 
losses. 


That is quoted as demonstrating that the cooperatives them- 
selves can not handle it, Then at the end of the paragraph in 
the last four lines is the following: 


It takes 100 per cent cooperation to deal effectively with the surplus, 
and it is impossible to get such complete cooperation otherwise than 
through Government action. Honest, able, and sincere men with ex- 
traordinary ability have attempted it and have failed. 


In other words, the bill requires Government action to handle 
the surplus, and I insist that we are making buying agencies 
and selling agencies out of the Government, doing a thing 
through its agents, and becoming responsible for what the agent 
does. One of my objections to thesbill is that the cooperatives 
ought to be assisted by loans to the cooperatives, so that they 
can carry over the surplus, but be responsible for what is done. 
Here it is provided that the Government is made responsible 
for what is done, and that is the fundamental error in it. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. GOODING. But back of it all there is a guaranty fund 
known as the equalization fee, which the Government is not 
going to lose, and if there is a loss, the farmer takes it, while 
under the substitute bill if there is a loss the Government must 
accept it and absorb it. 

Mr. FESS. I am not ready to discuss the equalization fee yet. 
The Senator will have enough of it when I get to it. I am not 
there yet. 

I am calling attention now to the language on page 9 of the 
bill: z 

Such agreements may provide for, first, the payment out of the 
stabilization fund hereinafter established for the basic agricultural 
commodity, of the amount of losses, costs, and charges of any such 
association. 


What association ? 
Corporation or person. 


If it is wheat, it is the miller. If it is pork or swine, it ig 
the packer. Who pays the losses? The stabilization fund will 
permit the Government to pay for losses. Who makes the 
losses? The packer who deals with the swine or the processing 
of the swine, the miller who deals with the flour from the wheat 
or the corn meal from the corn. Does he run any risk in the 
handling of the surplus? No. He is guaranteed that the losses 
made will be recouped by the stabilization fund written into 
the law. Who supplies the funds in the stabilization fund? 
The farm board. Out of what? The revolving fund loaned to 
the board, and then an equalization fee is levied upon every 
producer without his consent to pay, while the man who does 
the actual trading is free of any danger of loss. 

When I say that the bill guarantees safety to the millers who 
handle the flour and the packers who handle the swine and 
put it into pork, when I say that they are guaranteed from 
any loss I am saying precisely what the committee proposes 
to write into law. I wonder whether the American people are 
ready to enter into such a contract as that? 

Then we are told on page 10 of the report: 


Any such agreement may further provide for the making of advances 
out of such stabilization fund to any such association or corporation 
for financing the purchase, storage, or sale, or other disposition of 
basic agricultural commodities in accordance with the agreement. 


Mr. President, there is a feature of this bill to which I desire 
to call especial attention. While I believe Senators have exam- 
ined it fairly closely, it seems to me it ought to be scrutinized 
even more closely. I say that there is an element of price- 
fixing in this bill. The proponents of the bill deny it. My 
friend from Idaho says that it is not price fixing, and the 
author of the bill stated the other day that it was not. I 
have read most carefully every word of the voluminous ma- 
jority report, which is a rather elaborate history of the agri- 
cultural situation to-day: 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President 

Mr. FESS. I will ask the Senator to wait until I make this 
point. I wish to call attention to something which I should 
like to have my friend from Idaho explain. 

Mr. GOODING. Inasmuch as the Senator has referred to 
me, I wanted to ask him, before he proceeds, a question con- 
cerning his statement as to price fixing. I want to call the 
Senator’s attention to the fact that the bill fixes prices only 
in the same way that any industry fixes its prices, by controlling 
the market; that is, the supply going onto the market. That 
is what every great industry does and that is exactly what 
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this bill proposes to do—to put the surplus of the crop on the 
market as there is a demand for it, and in that way to stabilize 
the price. That is the way the steel industry markets its 
products. The American Woolen Co. advertises its prices 
sometimes a month ahead, before the market is opened up, 
when the company has the samples from which purchases can 
be made. That is all this bill proposes to do. It does not 
fix prices. 

Mr. FESS. I beg pardon of the Senator if I do not reply 
to his suggestion just now because I have another thought in 
mind. When I shall have developed that, I will come to what 
he has said. 

Mr. President, when these agreements between the board, 
which, in this instance, is the Government, and the packers, 
who are the processors, or the persons or the corporation with 
which the board is making its contracts, are entered into, the 


board can fix the price for which the commodity shall be sold. 


If it does, then the Government fixes that price; and if it 
does not, then the Government leaves it to the packer to deter- 
mine what the price is; and the packer is under no danger or 
jeopardy of losing, whatever price may be fixed, because this 
bill guarantees against loss. 

So under this bill the Government may fix the price at which 
the miller or the packer shall sell the surplus; and if it does do 
so, then the Government is fixing prices. I oppose that, for if 
the Government of the United States ever goes into the busi- 
ness of fixing prices then prices will become an issue in every 
campaign; and whenever we start on a campaign where the 
producer wants a higher price for his wheat and the consumer 
wants a lower price and the question of price is injected into 
the campaign—and under this bill it will be, for the Govern- 
ment will fix the price—then, as there is one grower of wheat 
for, say, every six consumers of flour, the consumers will fix 
the wheat grower when that question becomes an issue. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, the Senator would be quite 
willing to permit the wheat growers to derive the benefit of the 
tariff duty of 42 cents a bushel on wheat, would he not? 

Mr. FESS. Yes, sir; I voted for that rate of duty on wheat. 

Mr. GOODING. The Senator knows the farmer does not get 
it, does he not? 

Mr. FESS. If I believed he did not, I would vote against it, 
and the Senator from Idaho also should do so. l 

Mr. GOODING. The Senator knows that the farmer does not 

et it. 
s Mr, FESS. Ido not know it. 

Mr. GOODING. Of course, if the Senator knew anything 
about the world’s price of wheat and the price of wheat at 
Winnipeg, he would know that the wheat growers get only 
about 12 cents out of the 42. 

Mr. FESS. Let me ask the Senator a question. If he says 
the wheat grower does not get the benefit of the tariff duty, 
why does he vote for the tariff duty? Why does he not vote 
against it? 

Mr. GOODING. The Senator knows that the tariff on wheat 
is like the old Schedule K, embracing the duties on wool. The 
woolgrowers never did get the benefit of the duty under old 
Schedule K until we wrote an honest schedule into the tariff act 
of 1922. The Senator knows that there is a duty on flour of 
$1.06 a hundred and that while the people pay the full duty of 
42 cents on wheat the farmers do not get it. The Senator knows 
that as well as I do. 

Mr. FESS. Why did not the Senator vote against it, then? 
Why does he stand up here and indict the tariff and then vote 
for it? 

Mr. GOODING. I am trying to get a measure passed that 
will give the benefit of the duty to the farmer and under which 
he will not be robbed by the miller. Now the miller takes it— 
and the Senator knows it—just as the manufacturer of wool 
took the benefit of the tariff from the woolgrowers for a quar- 
ter of a century. We heard Senators get up and admit on the 
floor that Schedule K was crooked after defending it for a 
quarter of a century. 

Mr. FESS. There is no man in either body of Congress who 
has been more vociferous in demanding increases of the tariff 
on wheat and upon farm products than has the Senator from 
Idaho, and yet the same man arises here and says that the 
farmer gets no benefit from the tariff duties so levied; but he 
still persists in increasing them. 

Mr. GOODING. I want the farmer to get the benefit, be- 
cause it is written in the law that a rate of 42 cents shall be 
levied ; and it is the duty of this administration to see that the 
farmer does get it; but the Senator from Ohio knows as well as 
I do, if he knows anything about the market for wheat in Win- 
nipeg and in London, that the farmer does not get it; in fact, 
all the farmer has had since the present increase in the tariff 
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has been 13 cents a bushel out of the 42 cents, and that ia ouly 
in the case of hard wheat—the dark northern wheat. 

Mr. FESS. My friend is in the wrong camp. He ought to 
be with the free traders; he ought not to stand here—— 

Mr. GOODING. Iam merely for an honest duty; that is all. 

Mr. FESS. He ought not to stand here and speak of increas- 
ing the tariff and then say the tariff is no good. 

Mr. GOODING. It is of no use when the farmer is robbed 
of it and it is taken away from him. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator ought to be consistent. 

Mr. GOODING. When the Government puts a tariff duty 
of $1.06 a hundred on flour and 42 cents on a bushel of wheat, 
then the Government ought to see that the farmer shall get the 
full measure of that tariff duty. That is what this bill pro- 
poses to do, that is all; and that is all the farmer can get; 
nothing more and nothing less. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. FESS. I do not yield just now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Ohio declines 
to yield. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President—— 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, Dr. Lyman Beecher—— 

Mr. BRUCE. I should merely like to ask, Mr. President, 
whether this is what is called “ orderly marketing”? [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, Dr. Lyman Beecher, the father of 
the most distinguished members of the Beecher family, once 
preached a sermon in Litchfield, Conn. He came in after that 
sermon, threw himself down on the settee, and said, “ Well, 
if I do not feel different from what I now do, I will never preach 
another sermon in my life.” Young Henry Ward Beecher, then 
18 years old, said, “ Father, I never before in my life heard 
you talk so loud.” And Doctor Beecher rejoined, “That is the 
trouble, son, when I have not anything to say I make it up in 
noise.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. GOODING. The Senator has been doing very well him- 
self, has he not? [Laughter.] Is the Senator willing to call 
it fifty-fifty? [Laughter.] 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I always try to keep step with 
my company, so as not to be regarded as impolite or lacking 
in cordiality. 

Mr. GOODING. The Senator is a little careless, sometimes. 

Mr. FHSS. But whenever a Senator on his own responsi- 
bility states, as the Senator has stated, that the farmer is get- 
ting no advantage of the tariff, and then persists in increas- 
ing the tariff, his consistency may be a jewel but it is difficult 
to find, and ought to be passed with as little notice as is 
possible. 

I was stating that these agreements guaranteed the packer 
and the miller and the processor against losses. That is not 
an interpretation; that is not an inference; but it is in the 
bill. Not only that, but in the bill there is not only the element 
of price-fixing, but what is worse, for when the board makes 
an agreement with the packer the board may either say at what 
price the commodity shall be sold or may leave it to the packer 
in his own judgment as to determine what the price shall be, 
and in the latter case the packer may fix any price he chooses, 
for he is guaranteed against loss. He is paid out of the stabi- 
lization fee, I think that is a most serious situation. That is 
found on page 9, paragraph (e), of the bill, where it deals with 
profits and losses. 

Paragraph (g) on page 10 provides: 


If the board is of the opinion that there are two or more cooperative 
associations capable of carrying out any such agreement, the board in 
entering into such agreement shall not discriminate unreasonably 
against any such association in favor of any other such association. 


The chairman of the committee in presenting the bill men- 
tioned the recognition in the bill of the employment of coopera- 
tive associations. There is also another place in the bill where 
that is mentioned, and it is provided that there can be loans 
out of the fund for the assistance of the cooperatives. I want 
Senators to note what I am about to say, if I am wrong I shall 
be glad to be corrected; but I hold that this bill, instead of 
assisting the cooperatives will destroy them. The coopera- 
tive is a farm-owned corporation and what it does is the 
farmer’s doing while the board is to be a Government instru- 
mentality. The board may employ the farm cooperatives in 
this work, but note the language of the paragraph: 


(g) If the board is of the opinion that there are two or more co- 
operative associations capable of carrying out any such agreement, 
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the board in entering into such agreement shall not discriminate un- 
reasonably against any such association in favor of any other such 
association. 


In the first place, the determination rests in the opinion of 
the board. There is nothing binding; there is no limitation 
as to what an opinion must be; absolute latitude is given. If 
the board should choose to employ a corporation other than a 
cooperative it is free to do it according to the bill. 

More than that, the bill says, “two or more.” The number 
of cooperatives is great. Whenever the board employs one 
cooperative the other cooperatives will go out of business, be- 
cause no cooperatives can compete with one with which the 
Government is doing business and carrying the overhead. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. And guaranteeing the losses. 

Mr. FESS. And guaranteeing the losses; in other words, in- 
stead of this bill being an assistance to the present existing 
cooperatives it will destroy them. It not only says that the 
board may if, in its opinion, there are two or more cooperatives 
capable of carrying out an agreement, enter into such agree- 
ment, but it says the board shall not “ discriminate unreason- 
ably.” What does the word “ unreasonably ” mean? Where is 
the gauge of its meaning? It is within the purview of the 
board itself. If the board should choose not to employ any 
cooperative or if it should choose to employ but one, every 
other cooperative would go out of business, because it could 
not compete. 

My friend, the chairman of the committee, offered a very 
interesting suggestion as to the cooperatives. I think he is 
mistaken. I will refer to section 6. 

Mr. COPELAND. On what page? 

"Mr. FESS. It is subsection (d) on page 9. The majority 
report, which I assume the chairman wrote, explains what the 
last three lines of section (d) on page 9 mean. I will read the 
whole section: 


(d) During such operations the board shall assist in removing or 
withholding or disposing of the surplus of the basic agricultural com- 
modity by entering into agreements with cooperative associations en- 
gaged in handling the basic agricultural commodity, or with a corpora- 
tion or association created by one or more of such cooperative 
associations, or with persons engaged in processing the basic agricul- 
tural commodity. 


On page 19 of the majority report the chairman of the com- 
mittee explains what he means by dealing with a corporation 
created by the cooperative association. This is what he says: 


This provision expressly authorizes agreements with a corporation 
created by one or more cooperative associations handling the com- 
modity. Such a corporation would be controlled by cooperative asso- 
ciations doing 50 per cent or more of their business with members, 
but the corporation itself would be subject to no such restriction. It 
might and could enter the market and buy and sell regardless of the 
membership restriction. 


If you will recall, the cooperative marketing law of 1922, 
known as the Volstead-Capper law, requires that at least 50 
per cent of the business must be done with members. That law 
allows them to go out and deal with nonmembers upon a cer- 
tain basis. When the chairman mentions cooperative associa- 
tions, he mentions a law which says that they must deal to the 
extent of at least 50 per cent with members; but he says that 
if a cooperative association creates a corporation, the corpora- 
tion created by it could deal extensively, without reference to 
this particular law. 

I do not think that would follow at all; for if the coopera- 
tive assoviation can not deal except under limitations, how can 
it create an agent that could deal beyond the way in which the 
principal could deal? That certainly is an error, and when we 
look into the law of principal and agent it will be obvious; and 
yet that seems to be the opinion of the Senator. 

Mr. President, I have deferred dealing with the equalization 
fee. I have frankly said that if the equalization fee could be 
made operative under the Constitution, I should be inclined to 
look with favor upon that method of making up losses. In 
other words, it does seem to me that if there is any advantage 
to come from legislation, if there should be losses in attempting 
to get the advantage, the losses ought to be made up by the 
people who are to get the advantage. 

If it could be done, that seems to be a proper course to 
pursue. There is, however, an objection to the equalization fee 
that I can not get over. I have read all of this report. This 
report says that the equalization fee is not a tax but is a charge 
for service, and that it is written not under the taxing power 
but under the power of regulation of interstate coinmerce, and 
then numerous far-fetched cases are used as illustrations. Not 
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a single one of the illustrations is pertinent or applicable to the 
statement of the general law. 

Here is the situation: The board shall state where the 
equalization fee is to be charged. It may be on delivery. That 
is transportation. It may be on processing. That is when it 
goes to the miller or the packer. It may be on the sale. That 
is when it is transported. There can be but one equalization 
fee, however. If it is charged on transportation, the other two 
are excluded; if it is charged on one of the other two, then 
transportation is excluded ; but it is a payment that is required 
by whom? By the board. When? Whenever the board sees 
fit. It is within the knowledge of the board as the board gets 
the information from the advisory councils. I think the ad- 
visory councils are a very important feature of the bill, because 
they gather the information as to the existence of a surplus; 
but the board lays the equalization fee, determined in its own 
judgment, at the place, at the time, and in the amount it fixes, 
and the man who pays it is not consulted. He does not vote 
on it. He has it exacted of him because he happens to be a 
producer of that particular preduct. 

I say it is unworkable. I do not believe that by any process 
of law you can collect money from a person who refuses to go 
into an organization, but because he happens to be a producer 
you seek to collect from him willy-nilly. That is a tax just as 
much as a sales tax. It is an involuntary exaction and he has 
no say about it. I am just as certain that if payment of the 
fee is refused, and he is sued, as the law gives the board the 
power to do, and he carries the matter to the court, it never will 
pass the Supreme Court of the United States, because nobody 
can be denied without his agreement the power to contract in 
regard to something that is his unless it is under the power 
of eminent domain, and then he has to be paid a reasonable 
price for it. 

When I ask why such a provision is put in, the answer comes, 
“If you do not do it, his losses will be a great deal more.” 
Therefore it is said that that explains the justice of it; that 
the losses by virtue of not handling the surplus will be much 
greater than what he has to pay in the equalization fee. 

There is another feature of the equalization fee upon which 
I wish to comment. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. GOODING. The Senator knows that the farmer must 
always be charged for marketing. He has to pay the cost 
of marketing. The farmer pays the freight. In this case he is 
simply paying the cost of the marketing through a board of his 
own selection; and the Senator knows full well that the board 
can not operate until a majority of the growers of cotton ask 
them to operate through their organizations and through their 
associations. The farmers are quite willing to take their 
chances with the Supreme Court; and the hope is that the Sen- 
ator and all those who have any doubt in their minds in regard 
to that question will leave it to the Supreme Court. 

Mr. FESS. Then the Senator would think that it is proper 
here, no matter whether the unconstitutionality of such a 
measure is obvious or not, just to act on it and let the Supreme 
Court deal with that question? 

Mr. GOODING. Oh, no; not at all. The friends of this 
measure believe that it is constitutional and will be held con- 
stitutional, and that the President will sign it and will be glad 
to sign it. That is what the friends of this measure believe. 
The Senator from Ohio thinks differently, however. We will 
fet the President decide for himself, and we will let the Su- 
preme Court decide on the constitutionality of the law. 

Mr. FESS. And upon that basis the Senator from Idaho 
always votes, whether a measure is glaringly unconstitutional 
or not? 

Mr. GOODING. No; the Senator is not fair at all. That is 
not fair, and surely the Senator does not want to be unfair. 
I would not vote for this bill if I believed it was unconstitu- 
tional. I would not be a friend of agriculture if I did. I 
would be deceiving my own people. The Senator must not put 
me in that attitude. 

Mr. FESS. Why does the Senator lecture me because I will 
not vote for a bill that I believe to be unconstitutional? 

Mr. GOODING. I am not lecturing the Senator. I say, 
give the farmer the benefit of the doubt. I was not lecturing 
the Senator from Ohio. That is up to him and his own con- 
science. 

Mr. FESS. My conscience is clear. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator has assumed in his argument 
that this fee is to be paid by the producer. Does the Senator 
find anything in the bill that so requires? 
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Mr. FESS. No; it is left to the board to determine. 

Mr. LENROOT. Unless the producer is required to pay the 
fee, can the Senator find any possible ground upon which the 
fee could be exacted from anybody else under the Constitution? 

Mr. FESS. I was just thinking, when the Senator from Idaho 
was relieving himself by saying to me that the farmer pdys 
for his marketing and pays the freight, that no voice has been 
heard here more often in a militant tone against the farmer hav- 
ing to pay the freight than the voice of the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. GOODING. I have said that because the farmer paid 
an undue charge. He is paying more than his share of the 
freight bill. 

Mr. FESS. What will he say when he is required to pay a 
thing and has not any right to say what it shall be? 

Mr. GOODING. He has all the right. 

Mr. FESS. How? 

Mr. GOODING. Through an organization that he himself 
has created. 

Mr. FESS. He has not anything to say about what the 
equalization fee is. 

Mr. GOODING. He proposes to have his own agents to 
market his own products from the soil, and not turn them over 
to the Shylocks of America. 

Mr. FESS. I am talking about the equalization fee. 

Mr. GOODING. I am talking about the equalization fee, too. 


Mr. FESS. How does the farmer have anything to say about ; 


the equalization fee? 

Mr. GOODING. He says it through his agents that he has 
created, just the same as the board of directors of a corporation 
levy a tax or an assessment. 

Mr. FESS. I see. The Senator means that the board is 
the farmer's agent, because he selects the board. 

Mr. GOODING. To be sure. 

Mr. FESS. Oh, I understand why the Senator does not want 
the President to appoint whomever he pleases, then. 

Mr. GOODING. Did not the Senator know that? 

Mr. FESS. The Senator wants the agricultural organiza- 
tions to appoint the board so that the farmer will say what the 
equalization fee is, and if it is not paid, then the Government 
pays it. 

Mr. GOODING. No; the Government does not pay it at all. 

Mr. FESS. The Government must pay it. 

Mr. GOODING. The Senator knows that the Government 
pays no part of it at all. 

Mr. FESS. How will the packer and the miller be guaranteed 
against losses if there is not a fee out of which to pay them? 

Mr. GOODING. That would come out of the farmer himself. 
The Senator knows that. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator knows that there is no money here 
except the $250,000,000 that is going to be gotten out of the 
Treasury of the United States. Out of that comes the stabiliza- 
tion fee. Out of the stabilization fee comes the recompense for 
losses. 

Mr. GOODING. Oh, no; the Senator is entirely mistaken. 
The $250,000,000 is merely loaned to cooperatives. 

Mr. FESS. Suppose it is lost? 

Mr. GOODING. Then that is where the equalization fee 
comes in. 

Mr. FESS. Suppose it is not paid? 

Mr. GOODING. The Senator knows that if it is lost the 
equalization fee takes care of it. The revolving fund is not 
there to take care of any losses, and the Senator knows that. 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, suppose your $100,000,000 
last year had been loaned to farmers and lost? 

Mr. FESS. It would have been lost. 

Mr. McMASTER. What is the difference? 

Mr. GOODING. Suppose the $250,000,000 in the bill that the 
Senator is now championing is lost. Where is there any fund 
to take care of it except that provided by the Government? 
This bill creates a fund to take care of the loss that the Sena- 
tor is talking about. 

Mr. FESS. Let the Senator from Idaho wait until I answer 
the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. GOODING. Go on. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator from South Dakota makes no dis- 
tinction between a bill that guarantees against losses, like this 
bill, and one that simply provides for a loan to cooperatives. 

Mr. McMASTER. But what is -the difference in the loss, 
Mr. President, whether it is a loan or any other kind of a loss? 
It is a loss, is it not? 

Mr. FESS. It is a loss. 

Mr. McMASTER. Certainly it is. What is the difference 
whether it is a loss one way or the other? If you lose the 
money that is sound economics, apparently. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, you have two places where you 
lose. First, you lose out of the $250,000,000. Secondly, you pay 
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the losses out of the stabilization fee; and the losses out of the 
stabilization fee depend upon the payment of a very doubtful 
fee, known as the equalization fee, and if it is not paid your 
loss occurs at both ends. 

Mr. McMASTER. The loss is a loss, then, whether it is under 
the Senator’s.bill or under any other bill. It does not make any 
difference what kind of a loss it is. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator does not get anywhere with that 
kind of a statement. The bill I introduced provides for the 
loaning of money to cooperatives out of a revolving fund. I 
want the Senator to listen, because he has the level of intelli- 
gence to understand what I am saying. There was no guaranty 
of losses to the cooperatives, if they lost, while there is in the 
case of this measure. 

Mr. McMASTER. But the loss would be the same. It does 
not make any difference whether you lose money one way or 
another, it is lost just the same. ° 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. HOWELL. What assurance was there, under the meas- 


' ure proposed by the Senator, that the money would be returned? 


Mr. FESS. The same assurance that I would have if the 
Senator from Nebraska would borrow money from me—his 
ability and credit and good faith in the loan. 

Mr. HOWELL. Would the security have been such as a 
banker would have accepted? 

Mr. FESS. I did not make any provision as to security. The 
loan was not to be to farmers, the loan was not to be to ranch- 
ers; the loan was to be to corporations under farm organiza- 
tions, cooperatives under the law which permitted cooperatives. 
If the cooperative had failed, we ran that risk just the same as 
the Senator would run the risk if I should borrow from him. 

Mr. HOWELL. Did the Senator provide that the coopera- 
tives should have capita! before they could borrow? 

Mr. FESS. No; for the reason that the cooperatives should 
not make money off the farmers whose product they handle. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, is it not a fact that the Sena- 
tor anticipates losses; and if the losses take place, tuey are 
to be the losses of the Government of the United States? 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, there is no way I know of by 
which to guarantee against a loss when the Government loans 
to anybody. But this bill goes beyond that. It provides not 
only for loans to the cooperatives or to the millers or to any- 
one who is doing the work, but it guarantees those agencies 
against any losses. There is a world of difference between that 
and what my bill provided. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I send to the clerk’s desk an 
amendment which I intend to propose at the appropriate time 
to the pending measure. I ask that it be printed and lie on 
the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be printed 
and lie on the table. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the Senatar. 

Mr. CURTIS. I want to know if the Senator expects to com- 
plete his speech to-night. We have an agreement for a recess 
from 5 o’clock until 8, and I would like to have a short execu- 
tive session. So, if the Senator will yield now and proceed 
with his speech to-morrow, I would be glad to have him do so. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I have detained the Senate away 
beyond the time I had expected to talk, due entirely to the 
practice in the Senate of allowing any Senator to break in 
when another is discussing a subject. It is a practice we have 
entered upon here, and I yielded to interruptions because of 
that practice, and have no complaint. I have not been able 
to complete my address, but in view of the fact that we are 
approaching the time when we must take a recess I will desist. 
I may not take the floor to-morrow, but wait to hear what 
others may say. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION— RECESS 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 10 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened; and the hour of 5 
o’clock having arrived, the Senate, under its order previously 
entered, took a recess until 8 o’clock p. m. 


EVENING SESSION 
The Senate reassembled at 8 o’clock p. m., on the expiration 
of the recess. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The period of the recess 
having expired, under the unanimous-consent agreement pre- 
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viously entered into, the calendar is in order for the considera- 
tion of unobjected bills, beginning with Order of Business 1350. 
The clerk will proceed to call the calendar. 


COMPENSATION OF UNITED STATES EMPLOYEES FOR INJURIES 


The bill (H. R. 11325) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
provide compensation for employees of the United States suffer- 
ing injuries while in the performance of their duties, and for 
other purposes,” approved September 7, 1916, and acts in 
amendment thereof, was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CAPT. ELLIS E. HARING AND EDWARD F. BATCHELOR 


The bill (S. 4756) for the relief of Capt. Ellis E. Haring and 
Edward F. Batchelor was considered as in Committee.of the 
Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United States 
is authorized and directed to credit the account of Capt. Ellis Ð. 
Haring, United States Army, disbursing officer of the Office of Public 
Buildings and Grounds (now Office of Public Buildings and Public 
Parks of the National Capital), in the sum of $163.62 disallowed upon 
vouchers Nos. 102, 27, and 117 during the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1925, and to credit the account of Edward F. Batchelor, disbursing 
clerk of the Office of Public Buildings and Public Parks of the National 
Capital (formerly Office of the Superintendent, State, War, and Navy 
Department Buildings), in the sum of $38.80 disallowed upon voucher 
No, 38, fourth quarter of the fiscal year ended June 30, 1924. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

THOMAS JOHNSEN 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, may I ask the attention 
of Senators for a moment? I was not here the other evening 
when the calendar was called. There are two bills on page 13 
of the calendar, Nos. 1336 and 1337, Senate bill 4719 and Senate 
bill 496-4, to which I understand there is no objection from any 
quarter. May I ask unanimous consent to return to those bills 
for the moment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BRUCE. I think the Senator from Utah [Mr. KiNG] 
objected to the bills. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. That is true, but I have conferred with 
the Senator from Utah, explaining the bills to him and he said 
he would have no further objection to their passage. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 4719) for the relief of 
Thomas Johnsen, and it was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
or any laws conferring rights, privileges, or benefits upon persons 
honorably discharged from the United States Army, Thomas Johnsen 
shall be held and considered to have been honorably discharged as a 
private, Battery C, Third Artillery, United States Army, on September 
13, 1900, but no pension, pay, nor bounty shall be held to have accrued 
prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


PRESIDIO MILITARY RESERVATION, SAN FRANCISCO 


The bill (S. 4964) transferring a portion of the lands of the 
military reservation of the Presidio of San Francisco to the 
Department of the Treasury was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the following described lands furming a part 
of the military reservation of the Presidio of San Francisco, Calif., 
are hereby transferred to and placed under the jurisdiction and control 
of the Department of the Treasury for use for marine hospital purposes, 
and such lands shall no longer be held and considered a part of such 
military reservation, except that a strip of land lying north of the 
southern boundary of the reservation and west of a line through the 
center of Fifteenth Avenue extended, of which Lobos Creek shall be 
the median line, together with a 40-foot right of way as an cxit from 
the military reservation of the Presidio of San Francisco to the boule- 
vard lying between Thirteenth and Fourteenth Avenues, city of San 
Francisco, are reserved to the War Department: 

Beginning at a concrete monument on the southern boundary of the 
Presidio Military Reservation, which monument is 396 feet south 76 
degrees west from a point which is 151.14 feet north of the monument 
marking the west end of the course on the southern boundary of said 
reservation described in General Orders 189, War Department, 1907, as 
bearing south 76 degrees 20 minutes 40 seconds, west 110.96 chains; 
thence north 19 degrees 31 minutes, east 221.4 feet; thence north 27 
degrees 26 minutes, east 174 feet; thence north 42 degrees 45 minutes, 
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east 69 feet; thence north 5 degrees 6 minutes, west 204.6 feet; thence 
north 10 degrees 12 minutes, east 170.5 feet; thence north 23 Gegrees 
52 minutes, east 185 feet; thence north 70 degrees 7 minutes, west 308 
feet; thence north 1 degree 38 minutes, east 225 feet; thence north 53 
degrees 57 minutes, west 209 feet; thence south 81 degrees, west 264 
feet; thence south 59 degrees, west 717.2 feet; thence in a southerly 
direction 1,030 feet, more or less, to the point of intersection of the 
west line of Sixteenth Avenue, San Francisco, Calif., and the southern 
boundary of the reservation of the Presidio of San Francisco, Calif. ; 
thence in an easterly direction by courses and distances, following the 
southern boundary of said reservation, to the point or place of 
beginning. 

Provided further, That whenever this property ceases to be used 
for marine hospital purposes, title to same shall revert to the War 
Department. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

LESTER P. BARLOW 


The bill (H. R. 10178) to confer authority on the Court of 
Claims to hear and determine the claim of Lester P. Barlow 
against the United States, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I would like to 
inquire of. the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Means], who re- 
ported the bill, whether there is not a general law taking care 
of these cases? I had occasion to look up the matter a short 
time ago and I think I found a general statute providing for 
actions of this character. 

Mr. MEANS. Yes; and I do not know why the House con- 
tinually sends bills of this character to us, but they do so and 
we pass on them in the committee here because they have passed 
through the House. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Suppose we let the bill go over 
in order to see if it is not covered by a general law? 

Mr. MEANS. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

CRANE CO. 


The bill (H. R. 8345) for the relief of Crane Co. was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Crane Co. the sum of 
$3,936.34 for material furnished in excess of the authorization in 
connection with the construction of Building C~3 at Fort Sill. Okla. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ALBERT G. TUXHORN 
The bill (H. R. 9287) for the relief of Albert G. Tuxhorn was 


considered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to Albert G. Tuxhorn, the sum of 
$2,500, in full for damages suffered by reason of being negligently shot 
and permanently injured while a student at the citizens’ military train- 
ing camp at Camp Custer, Mich., on August 11, 1924. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CHARLES C. HUGHES 
The bill (H. R. 1464) for the relief of Charles C. Hughes was 


considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, in full scttlement against the Government, to Charles 
C. Hughes the sum of $709.86 on account of injury sustained by the 
said Charles C. Hughes when struck by a United States Army truck as 
he was crossing Sixty-second Street at Stony Island Avenue, in the city 
of Chicago, Ill., on the 6th day of December, 1921. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE EXHIBITION 


The bill (H. R. 12931) to provide for maintaining, promoting, 
and advertising the International Trade Exhibition was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the purpose of providing the corpora- 
tion known as the International Trade Exhibition with funds for use 
in maintaining, promoting, and advertising the permanent trade exposi- 
tion at New Orleans, La., inaugurated on September 15, 1925, there is 
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hereby authorized to be appropriated a sum not in excess of $150,000. 
Such sum when appropriated may be expended for such purposes by 
the corporation. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


NEW AMSTERDAM CASUALTY CO. 


The bill (S. 1787) for the return of $5,000 to the New Amster- 
dam Casualty Co. was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Claims 
with an amendment, on page 1, line 3, to strike out the words: 


That the sum of $5,000 be appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, or from such other source as may by 
the Secretary of the Treasury be deemed proper, for the payment of said 
$5,000 to the New Amsterdam Casualty Co. 


And to insert in lieu thereof the words: 


That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay to the New Amsterdam Casualty Co., out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $5,000. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to the New Amsterdam Casualty 
Co., out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $5,000 in adjustment of an equal amount heretofore received 
from said company in forfeiture of a bond guaranteeing the appearance 
in the United States District Court, Eastern District of New York, of 
one Antonio Cassesse, who, after the forfeiture of said bond, was appre- 
hended, tried, and convicted. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 3436) for the relief of certain officers and 
former officers of the Army of the United States, and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 


RUSSELL W. SIMPSON 


The bill (H. R. 6586) for the relief of Russell W. Simpson 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated and in full settlement against the Gov- 
ernment, to Russell W. Simpson, the sum of $2,500, being the amount 
of damages suffered by him as the result of a collision caused by an 
Army Air Service airplane with an airplane piloted by the said Russell 
W. Simpson at Langin Field, Moundsville, W. Va., on or about October 
2, 1924. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


NEW BRAUNFELS BREWING CO. 
The bill (H. R. 4719) for the relief of the New Braunfels 


Brewing Co. was considered as in Committee of the Whole and 
was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to the New Braunfels Brewing 
Co., of New Braunfels, Tex., the sum of $8,179.58, in full settlement 
of their claims for damages caused when a United States Army air- 
plane crashed into a building belonging to the New Braunfels Brewing 


Co. on or about November 10, 1920, said amount to be paid out of any 


funds not otherwise appropriated. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MAURICE E. KINSEY 


The bill (H. R. 7156) for the relief of Maurice E. Kinsey was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, and in full settlement against 
the Government, to Maurice E. Kinsey the sum. of $5,000 in full com- 
pensation for injuries sustained in an accident in the elevator in the 
Federal building at Rochester, N. Y., on May 14, 1924, and for the 
expense of medical treatment thereby made necessary. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third read, read the third time, and passed. 
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CLAIMS OF CERTAIN TELEPHONE COMPANIES 


The bill (H. R. 12309) for the relief of the Bell Telephone 
Co. of Philadelphia, Pa., and the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
was considered as in the Committee of the Whole and was read, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, otc., That the Comptroller General of the United States 
be, and he is hereby, authorized to adjust and settle the claim of the 
Bell .Telephone Co. of Philadelphia, Pa., for the expenses incurred in 
connection with the installation and removal of excess equipment at 
the navy yard and the headquarters, Fourth Naval District, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., and the claim of the Illinois Bell Tclephone Co. for labor 
and material in connection with the furnishing telephone service at 
the naval training station, Great Lakes, Ill., both claims having accrued 
during the late war. z 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


WILLIAM C. HARLLEE e 


The bill (H. R. 10485) for the relief of William C. Harllee 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. The bill had 
been reported from the Committee on Claims with an amend- 
ment on page 1, line 5, to strike out “$1,125” and insert in 
lieu thereof “ $2,391.90,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $2,391.90 to William C. 
Harllee, on account of loss sustained by him when a fire destroyed his 
personal effects and household goods at the United States Army trans- 
port wharf, Seattle, Wash., May 7, 1906, while the said effects and 
goods were in the hands of the Federal Government in transit and 
upon the occasion of the transfer of the said William C. Harllee, then 
serving as first lieutenant of the United States Marine Corps under 
orders from marine barracks, Honolulu, Territory of Hawaii, to marine 
barracks, Mare Island, Calif. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


ROBERT H. LEYS 


The bill (S. 8271) for the relief of Robert H. Leys was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill was reported from 
the Committee on Claims adversely. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. In view of the adverse report 
of the Committee on Claims, I move the indefinite postponement 
of the bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 


STEAMSHIP ‘‘ GAELIC PRINCE” 


The bill (S. 118) for the relief of all owners of cargo aboard 
the steamship Gaelic Prince at the time of her collision with 
the U. S. S. Antigone was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the claims of all owners of various ship- 
ments of merchandise which were laden on board of the steamship 
Gaelic Prince, at the time hereinafter mentioned, against the United 
States of America for damages alleged to have been caused by col- 
lision between the said vessel and the U. 8. S. Antigone, formerly 
known as steamship Neckar, on the 9th day of October, 1919, near 
buoy 10, in Ambrose Channel, in the harbor of New York, may be sued 
for by the said owners of cargo in the District Court of the United 
States for the Southern District of New York, sitting as a court of 
admiralty, and acting under the rules governing such court, and said 
court shall have jurisdiction to hear and determine such suits and to 
enter judgments or decrees for the amounts of such damages and costs, 
if any, as shall be found to be due against the United States in favor 
of the owners of said cargo, or against the owners of said cargo in 
favor of the United States, upon the same principles and measures of 
liability as in like cases in admiralty between private parties and with 
the same rights of appeal: Provided, That such notices of the suits 
shall be given to the Attorney General of the United States as may 
be provided by orders of the said court, and it shall be the duty of the 
Attorney General to cause the United States attorney in such district 
to appear and defend for the United States: Provided further, That 
said suits shall be brought and commenced within four months of the 
date of the passage of this act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


MARTHA ELLEN BAPER 


The bill (S. 4858) for the relief of Martha Ellen Raper was 
considered as in Committee on the Whole. The bill had been 
reported from the Committee on Claims with an amendment, 
on page 1, line 6, to strike out “$5,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof “ $2,500,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized and directed to pay to Martha Ellen Raper, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $2,500 
as reimbursement for the death of her husband, William Raper, who 
died from personal injuries resulting from the negligence of a United 
States railway mail clerk, while the said William Raper was engaged 
in carrying the United States mail at Bearden, Tenn., and said sum 
is hereby appropriated for this purpose. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

Thg bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


SAMUEL J. LEAPHART 


The bill (S. 4841) for the relief of Samuel J. Leaphart was 
considered as in Committee on the Whole and was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Samuel J. Leaphart, 
United States marshal for the eastern district of South Carolina, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $90.94, representing payments made by him to a number of special 
deputies for traveling expenses, which payments were disallowed by 
the Comptroller General of the United States, but which were sub- 
sequently paid by Samuel J. Leaphart. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


BOUNDARIES OF THE BLACK HILLS AND HARNEY FORESTS 


The bill (H. R. 5991) authorizing the adjustment of the 
boundaries of the Black Hills and Harney Forests, and for 
other purposes, was considered as in Committee of the Whole 
and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That any lands within 5 miles of the exterior 
boundaries of the Black Hills National or Harney National Forest not 
in Government ownership which are found by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to be chiefly valuable for national-forest purposes may be offered 
and title thereto accepted in exchange for national-forest land or tim- 
ber in the Black Hills National or Harney National Forest, under and 
in accordance with the provisions of the act of March 20, 1922, Public 
173, and the acts amendatory thereto. Lands conveyed to the United 


States under this act shall upon acceptance of title become parts of 
the adjacent national forest. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


NORWEGIAN SAILING VESSEL ‘f DERWENT” 


The bill (H. R. 7978) to provide American registry for the 
Norwegian sailing vessel Derwent was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, in behalf of my colleague, the 
senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wus], who is absent tempo- 
rarily, I ask that the bill may go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I desire to make a statement to 
the Senator from Ohio. I talked to his colleague about the 
bill. He was on the committee: and I had hoped, as these 
parties are waiting for this action and it was just a small 
barge and the amount involved is only $12,000, that it might be 
passed. 

As will be seen from the report, the Department of Commerce 
recommended that the vessel be put under American registry. 
The Shipping Board took exception, because they said they 
thought the parties could have found a vessel of that kind to 
be sold by the Shipping Board. But these parties went, as they 
thought, to the proper officials at the customhouse and were 
told that as this barge was being used for local coastwise serv- 
ice the officials saw no reason why it should not be purchased 
and put under American registry. The money involved is only 
$12,000. It will be noticed from the report that the Depart- 
ment of Commerce recommend that they be given registry. 
It is only a local affair right around the city of Charleston. 

Mr. FESS. I know nothing about the merits of the case; but 
my colleague asked me to request that the bill go over and left 
a copy of the calendar on my desk with the bill marked for that 
purpose. In his behalf I shall have to ask that it go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 
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H. W. KRUEGER AND H. J. SELMER 


The bill (S. 4268) for the relief of H. W. Krueger and H. J. 
Selmer, bondsmen for the Green Bay Dry Dock Co., in their 
contract for the construction of certain steel barges and a 
dredge for the Government of the United States, was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Claims 
with an amendment to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to H. W. Krueger, of Green 
Bay, Wis., the sum of $6,385.01, and to H. J. Selmer, also of Green 
Bay, Wis., the sum of $1,000, out of any moneys in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, in full and final payment of the amounts which 
said H. W. Krueger and H. J. Selmer, as bondsmen for the Green Bay 
Dry Dock Co., expended in excess of their bonds, and for equipment 
furnished not otherwise called for by the contract between the Green 
Bay Dry Dock Co., and the United States for the construction of five 
steel barges and one dredge, these being the only bondsmen who made 
expenditure in connection with said contracts. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


LEHIGH COAL & NAVIGATION CO. 


The bill (H. R. 5866) for the relief of the Lehigh Coal & 
Navigation Co. was considered as in Committee of the Whole 
and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the claim of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation 
Co., a corporation organized and existing under the laws of the State 
of Pennsylvania. and doing business in the city of Philadelphia, State of 
Pennsylvania, owner of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Lighter No. 40, 
against the United States for damages alleged to have been caused by 
collision between the said lighter and the United States quarterboat 
Chester, in tow of the United States Army Engineer’s tug Philadelphia, 
in the Schuylkill River, on the 11th day of March, 1920, may be sued 
for by the said Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. in the District Court of 
the United States for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, sitting as a 
court of admiralty and acting under the rules governing such court, 
and said court shall have jurisdiction to hear and determine such suit 
and to enter a judgment or decree for the amount of such damages and 
costs, if any, as shall be found to be due against the United States in 
favor of the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., or against the Lehigh Coal 
& Navigation Co. in favor of the United States, upon the same prin- 
ciples and measures of liability as in like cases in admiralty betwecn 
private parties, and with the same rights of appeal: Provided, That 
such notice of the suit shall be given to the Attorney General of the 
United States as may be provided by order of the said court, and it 
shall be the duty of the Attorney General to cause the United States 
attorney in such district to appear and defend “for the United States: 
Provided further, That said suit shall be brought and commenced within 
four months of the date of the passage of this act. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, there is a gen- 
eral law which authorizes suits for recovery in cases of this 
character. I think there should be an explanation of the 
reason why the beneficiaries have not proceeded to bring action. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, the bill provides 
for the bringing of a suit. It does not authorize an appropria- 
tion, but provides for the bringing of a suit to determine the 
liability. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I presume there is some ques- 
tion of limitation involved which makes it necessary to have 
the authority granted. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
sure. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I see by the report that Con- 
gress passed a general law on March 3, 1925. authorizing suits 
in admiralty against the United States for damages caused by 
and salvage services rendered to vessels belonging to the 
United States, and that this action could not be brought by 
reason of the time when the cause accrued. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I think that is true. The gen- 
eral law was passed one month after the particular accident 
which gave rise to the bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I have no objection. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and pased. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN ARMY OFFICERS 


Mr. MEANS. Mr. President, I was called out a few mo- 
ments ago when Calendar No. 1359, the bill (H. R. 3486) for 
the relief of certain officers and former officers of the Army 
of the United States, and for other purposes, was called and 


Probably that is so. I am not 
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some objection was made to it. May I have the privilege of 
explaining the provisions of the bill and what we have done? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It was I who objected to the 
bill and I did so because of the amendment which does not 
seem to relate to officers of the Army. 

Mr. MEANS. I want to explain the measure. It is an omni- 
bus bill reported out by the War Claims Committee of the 
House, containing the adjustment of accounts of certain Army 
officers during the last war, and is recommended by the War 
Department and by the Accounting Office. It came to our com- 
mittee. Our experience upon the committee is that we have 
passed in the Senate, two, three, and four different times, bills 
which pertain to the time of the Civil War, to which there is 
no objection, right and justice being on the side of those claims, 
but they can receive no consideration from the War Claims 
Committee in the House. Therefore, the Committee on Claims 
of the Senate decided to amend this bill by adding thereto in 
the way of amendments only bills which have passed the 
Senate on prior occasions at least twice and sometimes three 
. and four times. I refer to one of them in particular, for in- 
stance, to which the Senator from Virginia [Mr. GLass] just 
called my attention. We added that one because of the appar- 
ent merit of the claim. 

Owing to the fact that they are Civil War claims and of the 
period 1861 to 1865 and mostly referred to the South, the House 
seems to have adopted a rule or to have a mutual understand- 
ing to the effect that the House will not pass such bills. All 
the claims are meritorious. The Committee on Claims de- 
sired to add and did add to the bill amendments covering those 
particular claims which have been thoroughly examined by 
the Committee on Claims on at least two prior occasions, and 
bills covering which claims have passed the Senate. That is 
the only way we can get them into conference and have an 
understanding between the Claims Committee of the Senate 
and the War Claims Committee of the House. 

Therefore, we have added the amendments and would like 
to see them adopted and the bill passed. There is no objection 
to the bill in the House at all. It is entirely a matter of amend- 
` ment, but the amendments added thereto are necessary if the 
Senate is to have any action on bills which have heretofore 
passed the Senate. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I should like to add that the 
bill just now referred to by the Senator from Colorado has 
passed this body four times. On the last occasion it passed by 
unanimous consent after a thorough explanation of it. Other 
bills on the calendar have no doubt shared the same sort of 
treatment, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I suggest to 
the Senator from Colorado that after his explanation, perhaps 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REED] would be pleased 
to permit the Senate to consider the bill. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I do not object 
at all to the consideration of the bill for the time being, but 
it oceurred to me that to pass appropriations aggregating about 
$600,000 as amendments to the entirely meritorious House bill 
ought not to be done without explanation. For instance, there 
is an appropriation carried in the bill for the State of Massa- 
chusetts for $233,000. Something ought to be said in the Sen- 
ate to explain that. The item is put in without anything to 
indicate why we should appropriate that much money. 

Mr. MEANS. Mr. President, may I interject to say that that 
item and every other item placed on this bill by way of amend- 
ment have passed the Senate at this session, so that the Senate 
has already acted upon these proposals and they have already 
been passed. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. This item does not refer to 
any particular bill. Section 19 of the proposed act simply au- 
thorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to pay $233,000 to the 
State of Massachusetts. 

Mr. MEANS. That item was contained in a bill which passed 
the Senate in the form of an individual measure at this session 
prior to this time, and we merely add it as an amendment to 
this bill. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If that is the case, I have no 
objection, but I thought we were entitled to some explanation. 

Mr. MEANS. That is what I tried to explain. I will answer 
any questions. I am not trying “to put over anything” at 
all. The Senate, I repeat, has already passed all of these 
items in the form of separate bills. I am merely trying to get 
them into conference so that we can have some action upon the 
bills which Senators have heretofore introduced and which 
have been passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
consideration of the bill? 
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There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Claims with amendments. 

The first amendment was, on page 8, line 5, after the Bible 

“sum of” to strike out “$4,153.32” and insert “ $4,727.57,” 
SO as to read: 


(19) Capt. Talmage Phillips, Quartermaster Corps, the sum of 
$4,727.57, being the amount he has refunded to the United States to 
partially cover the loss of public funds for which he was responsible, 
stolen at Gatun, Panama Canal Zone. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 11, after line 21, to insert 
a new section, as follows: 


Sec. 11. The Secretary of the Treasury he, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, and of any money in the Treasury not other- 
Wise appropriated, to the estate of C. C. Spiller, deceased, late of 
Hamilton County, Tenn., the sum of $8,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 12, after line 2, to fnsert 
as a new section the following: 


Sec. 12. The Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, the sum of $7,666.67 to Wynona A. Dixon. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on the same page, after line 6, to 
insert: 


Sec. 13. The Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay to Sargeant Prentiss Knut, administrator de 
bonis non cum testamento annexo of the estate of Haller Nutt, late of 
Natchez, Miss., out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro. 
priated, the sum of $181,328. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on the same page, after line 12, to 
insert: 

Sec. 14. The Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pay to the legal representatives of Henry H. 
Sibley, deceased, the sum of $101,242.50, in full settlement of his claim 
against the United States for the use of a patented invention in the 
manufacture of a tent known as the Sibley tent. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on the same page, after line 18, to 


insert: 


Sec. 15. That the claim of the legal representatives of the estate of 
Alphonse Desmare, deceased, and the claim of the legal representative 
of the estate of Cyprian Dupre, deceased, surviving partner of the 
late firm of Desmare & Dupre, for the net proceeds of cotton pur- 
chased or owned by them, taken by the United States officers, sold, 
and the net proceeds thereof placed in the United States Treasury, 
be, and the same is hereby, referred to the Court of Claims for deter- 
mination of the law and the facts, under the act of Congress approved 
March 12, 1863 (12 Stat. L., p. 820), any statute of limitations, or 
the act of July 2, 1864 (13 Stat. L., p. 376), and all other noninter- 
course laws, or section 179, Judicial Code, to the contrary notwith- 
standing, and report to Congress. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 13, after line 7, to insert: 


Sec. 16. That the claim of Louise Saint Gez, executrix of Auguste 
Ferre, deceased, surviving partner of the late firm of Lapene and 
Ferre, for the net proceeds of the cotton purchased or owned by 
them, taken by United States officers, sold, and the net proceeds 
thereof placed in the United States Treasury, be, and the same is 
hereby, referred to the Court of Claims for determination of the law 
and the facts, under the act of Congress approved March 12, 1863 
(12 Stat. L., p. 820), any statute of limitations, or the act of 
July 2, 1864 (13 Stat. L., p. 376), and all other nonintercourse 
laws, or section 179, Judicial Code, to the contrary notwithstanding, 
and report to Congress. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 13, after the line 20, 
to insert: 


Sec. 17. That the claim of the legal representatives of Robert 
Dillon, deceased, for the net proceeds of the cotton purchased, or 
turned over to him, or owned by him, taken by United States officers, 
sold, and the net proceeds thereof placed in the United States Treas- 
ury be, and the same is hereby, referred to the Court of Claims of 
the United States for determination of the law and the facts, under 
the act of Congress approved March 12, 1863 (12 Stat. L., p. 820), 
any statute of limitations, or the act of July 2, 1864 (13 Stat. 
L, p. 876), and all other nonintercourse laws, or section 179, 
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Judicial Code, to the contrary notwithstanding, and report to Con- 
gress: Provided, That the sum so paid shall be in full settlement of 
all claims and demands whatsoever growing out of any judgment 
so rendered in said claim of Robert Dillon, deceased, and in full of 
all claims, and demands whatsoever growing out of said trans- 
action, and that no interest shall be paid thereon. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 14, after line 13, to insert: 


Sec. 18. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, to William Zeiss, administrator of William 
B. Reaney, survivor of Thomas Reaney and Samuel Archbold, the sum of 
$34,161.63. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 14, after line 19, to insert: 


Sec. 19. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to pay to the Governor of the State of 
Massachusetts, or his duly authorized agent, the sum of $233,885.82, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, at the top of page 15, to insert: 


Sec. 20. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, to Edward I. Gallagher, administrator of 
the estate of Charles Gallagher, deceased, of New York, the sum of 
$23,387.03. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 15, after line 5, to insert: 


Sec. 21. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to pay to the city of Baltimore, State of 
Maryland, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $173,073.60. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, aid the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


CAPT. C. R. INSLEY © 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 10725) for the relief of Capt. C. R. Insley. 
It purposes to pay to Capt. C. R. Insley, Finance Department, 
United States Army, such amount as he may have refunded to 
the United States on account of loss of public funds amounting to 
$535.54, for which he is responsible, and which represents 
‘checks lost in the mails on or about August 18, 1924, under 
circumstances which rendered it impossible to secure duplicates, 
and that he be relieved from further responsibility therefor. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


PRACTICE OF PHARMACY IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 4474) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
regulate the practice of pharmacy and the sale of poisons in 
the District of Columbia, and for other purposes,” approved 
May 7, 1906, as amended, which had been reported from the 
Committee on the District of Columbia with amendments. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, this bill ap- 
pears to be of considerable importance, and I note that one 
lengthy amendment has been reported by the committee. I 
think the Senator in charge of the bill should make a brief 
explanation of it. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, the bill is in line with the 
pharmacy acts of the different States, is designed to put the 
District of Columbia in this respect on a parity with the States, 
It requires that in the future, when this act shall go into opera- 
tion—and it is not to be effective for one year—persons seeking 
a license shall be graduates of an accredited pharmacy school 
and have had three years’ practical experience. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. May I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. CAPPER. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Is there any statute now 
regulating the practice of pharmacy and the sale of poisons 
in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. CAPPER. There is one that has been in effect for about 
20 years. I think it is very generally admitted that it is 
out of date, and there is no objection from any source to this 
measure as now reported by the committee. It has the hearty 
approval of the District Commissioners, of the Citizens’ Ad- 
visory Council, and not an objection to its enactment came 
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from any pharmacist or anyone seeking to become a pharmacist 
in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Very well. 

The first amendment of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia was, on page 1, at the beginning of the line 7, to insert 
“Sec. 2,” so as to read : 


Sec. 2. Strike out all of section 3 of said act and insert in lieu 
thereof the following to be known as section 3. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 3, at the beginning of line 
7, to insert the words “ Sec. 3”; in line 11, after the word 
n whose,” to insert the words “license or”; in line 14, after 
the word “such,” to insert the words “license or”; in line 
16, after the word “such,” to insert the words “license or”: 
in line 19, after the word s every,” to insert the words “ license 
or,” so as to make the clause read: 


Sec. 3. Strike out all of section 7 of said act and insert in lieu 
thereof the following, to be known as section 7: 

“ Sac. 7. That in the month of November of each year every licensed - 
pharmacist and every licensed dealer in poisons for use in the arts or 
as insecticides, whose license or permit has been issued not less than 
three years prior to the first day of such month, shall apply to the 
board of pharmacy for the renewal of such license or permit. And said 
board is hereby authorized, upon the payment of such fees as are 
hereinafter provided, to renew such license or permit in the month of 
November for a period of three years from the 31st day of October 
immediately preceding the date thereof. And every license or permit 
not renewed within the month of November as aforesaid shall be void 
and of no effect unless and until renew 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 4, after line 2, to insert: 


In the event the board shall fail or refuse to renew any license or 
permit within the month of November, for which application has been 
made, it shall make written record of the reasons for such nonrenewal. 
Upon request of the person seeking renewal of his license or permit, the 
board shall grant a hearing, and the applicant shall have the right to 
be represented by counsel, introduce evidence, and examine and cross- 
examine witnesses. The secretary of the board is hereby empowered to 
administer oaths. 

The said board shall have power to require the attendance of persons 
and the production of books and papers and to require such persons 
to testify in any and all matters within its jurisdiction. The chair 
man and the secretary of the board shall have power to issue subpenas, 
and upon the failure of any person to attend as a witness when duly 
subpoenaed or to produce documents when duly directed by said board, 
the board shall have power to refer the said matter to any justice of 
the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, who may order the 
attendance of such witness or the production of such books and papers 
or require the said witness to testify, as the case may be; and upon the 
failure of the witness to attend, to testify, or to produce such books or 
papers, as the case may be, such witness may be punished for contemot 
of court as for failure to obey a subpcena issued or to testify in a case 
pending before said court. 

The board shall make a written report of its findings after such hear- 
ing, which report, with a transcript of the entire record of the pro- 
ceedings, shall be filed with the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and if the board’s finding shall be adverse to the person seek- 
ing reissuance of his license or permit, such license or permit shall 
stand revoked and annulled at the expiration of 30 days from the filing 
of such report, unless within said period of 30 days a writ of error 
shall be issued as hereinafter provided, in which event said license or 
permit shall stand suspended until the final determination of the court 
of appeals upon such writ of error. If an exception is taken to any 
ruling of the board on matter of law, the exception shall be reduced to 
writing and stated in the bill of exceptions with so much of the evi- 
dence as may be material to the question or questions raised, and such 
bill of exceptions shall be settled by the board and signed by the sec- 
retary within such time as the rules of the board may prescribe. 

Any party aggrieved by the decision of the said board may seek a 
review thereof in the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia by 
petition under oath setting forth concisely, but clearly and distinctly, 
the nature of the proceeding before said board, the trial and determina- 
tion thereof, and the particular ruling upon matter of law to which 
exception has been taken, said petition to be presented to any justice 
of the Court of Appeals within 30 days after the filing of the report of 
said board with the commissioners, with such notice to the board as 
may be required by the rules of the Court of Appeals. If the justices 
shall be of the opinion that the action of the board ought to be re- 
viewed, a writ of error shall be issued from the Court of Appeals, 
within such time as may be prescribed by that court, a transcript of the 
record in the case sought to be reviewed, and the Court of Appeals shall 
review said record and affirm, reverse, or modify the judgment in ac- 
cordance with law. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 6, at the beginning of line 
19, before the word “ Strike,” to insert “ Sec. 4,” so as to read: 

Suc. 4. Strike out all of section 10 of said act and insert in liea 
thereof the following, to be known as section 10. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 7, after line 16, to insert: 

Sec. 5. This act shall take effect one year after the date of its 
approval. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was repprted to the Senate as amended and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSE OF FEDERAL WATER POWER ACT 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 5362) to amend the Federal water power act, 
and for other purposes, which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Commerce with an amendment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I offer an amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The committee amendment 
will be first considered, 

The amendment of the committee was, on page 3, line 16, 
after the word “ appropriated,” to insert the words “by Con- 
gress.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Tennessee will now be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. At the bottom of page 3 it is proposed to 
insert the following: 

That the act of Congress approved June -10, 1920; creating the Fed- 
eral Water Power Commission, providing for the improvement of navi- 
gation, the development of water power, and the use of the public lands 
in relation thereto, shall not be construed or interpreted to authorize 
and empower the Federal Power Commission to grant permits or 
authorize any person or corporation to survey the banks, shores, or 
soils of nonnavigable streams for the purpose of constructing dams and 
reservoirs on such streams, otherwise than upon the public lands of 
the United States, or to grant licenses to construct dams, reservoirs, or 
other improvements, to develop water powers and use the banks, soils, 
and waters of said stream for private purposes and in any way violate 
the sovereignty and property rights of the State within which the 
stream is situated and the right of riparian proprietors. ; 

Sec. 2. That the jurisdiction and power of the Federal Power Com- 
mission and other commissions, agencies, officers, and agents of the 
United States to authorize the construction of dams in and upon 
streams and develop the water powers of streams, shall be and is con- 
fined to navigable streams, other than on the public lands, and navigable 
streams upon which the Congress has the power to regulate commerce 
and improve for navigation and transportation of commerce, which are 
defined and declared to be streams and waters that are navigable in 
fact and used or are susceptible of being used in their ordinary condl- 
tion for navigation and as highways for commerce. 

Sec. 3. That so much of the act creating the Water Power Commis- 
sion and of all other acts in conflict with this act are hereby repealed. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I desire to explain the 
amendment very briefly. I can not better explain it than by 
stating the conditions which I find in my own State. We have 
a number of navigable rivers in Tennessee and a largé number 
of nonnavigable streams, streams over which no boat ever 
travels and over which no boat ever will travel; yet, under the 
existing act the Federal Water Power Commission assumes the 
right to grant permits on those nonnavigable streams. The 
remarkable situation developed not long ago that a water-power 
company already in existence in my State, having a large plant 
on a nonnavigable stream and desiring to build a second plant, 
bought the land which the dam would cover, made all of its 
preparations to develop that dam, and obtained a permit from 
the State utilities commission. It did not, however, apply to 
the Federal Water Power Commission, with the result that its 
proceedings were all stopped, the Water Power Commission 
held hearings, and is now undertaking, as I understand the 
present situation, to give, under the act, to another company a 
three-year license to develop this water power on a nonnavigable 
stream, and with the power of condemnation of the lands that 
had already been bought by a water-power company which is 
doing a splendid business there. That is merely an illustration. 
I might say that it never was intended, as I believe, by our 
Constitution that the Federal Government should have jurisdic- 
tion over nonnavigable streams. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield, 
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Mr. WALSH of Montana. Why does not the company which 
acquired the prior right and which insists that the stream is 
nonnavigable and, therefore, that the Federal Water Power 
Commission has no jurisdiction over it, as we all understand 
the act, institute proceedings to enjoin, and thus have the ques- 
tion determined. 

Mr, McKELLAR. That course was suggested, as I under- 
stand, and at one time agreed upon, but——— 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Why was that not done? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will give the reason to the Senator. 
When the company proposed to sell its bonds based upon its 
own property in view of this assertion of power in the Federal 
Water Power Commission they could not sell the bonds, and, 
therefore, could not secure the money with which to complete 
the building of the dam. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I apprehend that the real con- 
troversy is over the question as to whether the stream is a 
navigable stream or a nonnavigable stream 

Mr. McKELLAR. No, sir. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. And the amendment offered by the 
Senator will not grant any relief, because, if it is a non- 
navigable stream, I never heard anybody question the sole 
right of the State to grant the right to dam such streams. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Federal Water Power Commission 
does assert the right, and claims, however remote, however 
sinall, and however completely within one State the stream 
may be, that because its water finally flows into a navigable 
stream it has jurisdiction to grant licenses, not for any naviga- 
tion purpose, not for any interstate conimerce purpose, but 
for the purpose of developing water power. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The time of the Senator 
from Tennessee has expired under the unanimous consent 
agreement. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr, President, I hope that the 
Senator from Tennessee will not insist upon his amendment 
to this bill. As I heard the amendment read, it involves a very 
important proposition over which, I think, there is very sharp 
difference of opinion, and it ought to be treated as a separate 
measure. I should like to see the bill pass without the amend- 
ment. Let me explain briefly what the purpose of the bill is. 

Under the water power act the permittees and developers of 
power are required to pay a fee that is estimated to be suff- 
cient to take care of the expense of administering the act, so 
that under the water power act the Government is not sup- 
posed to be put to any expense at all. The act also provides 
that it shall be administered, until we otherwise provide, by 
details from the other departments—the Department of War, 
the Department of the Interior, and the Department of Agri- 
culture. Since the act was passed over 700 applications for 
power permits have been presented. Many of those applica- 
tions have been disposed of, but something over 200, involving 
24,000,000 horsepower, have remained for final adjustment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Washington yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Will not the Senator first let 
me explain the purpose of the bill? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Very well. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. There are about 136 important 
applications pending, involving about 14,000,000 horsepower. 
The commission is from four to five years behind in adjusting 
the cases before it. The fees and the expenses of the details, 
and so forth, amount to about $160,000 a year. The fees paid 
in by these licensees yield about $230,000 a year. 

The sole purpose of this bill is to take those fees and put them 
into a special fund, and the bill authorizes the appropriation 
from that fund by Congress from time to time to provide the 
additional force to administer the act. It does not involve a 
single cent of expenditure on the part of the Government. It 
simply takes the money which the original act provided the 
permittees should pay and makes it available for the purpose 
intended. Unless we do something of this kind the permittees 
are apt to come here by and by and say, “ you are collecting too 
much money. Under the act there was only authorized to be 
collected enough to pay the administration of the act, and yet 
you are accumulating from $60,000 to $75,000 a year more than 
is expended.” This additional force is absolutely necessary to 
bring about prompt action upon these permits. That is the sole 
purpose of the bill; and, without expressing any opinion as to 
the merits of the amendment of the Senator from Tennessee— 
and I think I appreciate the importance of it to him—I do hope 
that he will not complicate this bill with an amendment of that 
kind. f 

Mr. McKELLAR. I offered it to another bill not long ago, and 
the Senator then took the same position that he takes now; so, 
under those circumstances, I will just ask that the bill go over. 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. I am very sorry indeed that it 
has t go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill will be passed over. 

Mr. JONES of Washington subsequently said: Mr. President, 
with reference to the bill that went over a moment ago, I feel 
that we can safely let that amendment go on the bill. It will 
have to pass the House and pass the scrutiny of the committee. 
We have not had an opportunity to examine it fully, and I will 
say—— 

Mr. ASHURST. I eall for the regular order. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, that matter was considered 
for years before the water power act was passed. I could not 
consent to the change in definition now, under these circum- 
stances, and I should have to object. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not understand that it 
makes any difference in the definition. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I shall be glad to show the Senator—— 

Mr. LENROOT. I certainly would not want to pass on that 
on the spur of the moment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I believe myself that the law now does 
precisely what the amendment of the Senator from Tennessee 
provides. 

Mr. LENROOT. If so, it seems to me it should be tested and 
tried out in court rather than to make a change in language 
under these circumstances. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection being made, the 
Secretary will state the next bill on the calendar. 


LOAD LINES FOR AMERICAN VESSELS 


The bill (S. 5463) providing for the consolidation of the func- 
tions of the Department of Commerce relating to navigation, to 
establish load lines for American vessels, and for other purposes, 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, 
as follows: | 


Be it enacted, etc., That load lines are hereby established for the 
following vessels: 

SusBsEc. 1 (a) Cargo-carrying vessels of 250 gross tons or over, load- 
ing at or proceeding to sea from any port or place within the United 
States or its possessions for a foreign voyage by sea. 

(b) Cargo-carrying vessels of the United States of 250 gross tons or 
over, loading at or proceeding to sea from any foreign port or place 
for a voyage by sea. 

Scpsizc. 2. The Secretary of Commerce is hereby authorized and di- 
rected in respect of the vessels defined in subsection 1 (a) and (b) 
of this section to establish by regulations from time to time in general 
accordance with the practice of the principal maritime nations the load 
water lines and marks thereof indicating the maximum depth to which 
such vessels may safely be loaded: Provided, That no load line shall be 
established or marked on any vessel, which load line, in the judgment 
of the Secretary of Commerce, is above the actual line of safety. Such 
regulations shall have the force of, law. 

SuBSEc. 3. It shall be the duty of the owner and of the master of 
every vessel subject to this section and to the regulations established 
thereunder to cause the load line or lines so established to be per- 
majlently and conspicuously marked upon the vessel in such manner as 
the Secretary of Commerce shall direct and to keep the same so marked. 
The Secretary of Commerce shall appoint the American Bureau of 
Shipping, or such other American corporation or association for the 3ur- 
vey or registry of shipping as may be selected by him, to determine 
whether the position and manner of marking on such vessels the load 
line or lines so established are in accordance with the provisions of 
this act and of the regulations established thereunder: Provided, hot- 
ever, That, at the request of the shipowner, the Secretary of Commerce 
may appoint, for the purpose aforesaid, any other corporation oy asso- 
ciation for the survey or registry of shipping which the shipowner may 
select and the Secretary of Commerce approve; or the Secretary of 
Commerce may appoint for said purpose any officer of the Government, 
who shall perform such services as may be directed by the Secretary of 
Commerce. The Secretary of Commerce may, in his discretion, revoke 
any appointment made pursuant to this section. Such corporation, 
association, or officer shall, upon approving the position and manner 
of marking of such load line or lines, issue a certificate, in a form to be 
prescribed by the Secretary of Commerce, that the same are in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this act and of the regulations established 
thercunder, and shall deliver a copy thereof to the master of the vessel. 
It shall be unlawful for any vessel subject to this section and to said 
regulations to depart from any port or place designated in subsection 
(1) of this section without bearing such mark or marks, approved and 
certified by such corporation, association, or officer, and without having 
on board a copy of said certificate. 

Suzssec. 4. It shall be unlawful for any vessel subject to this sec- 
tion and to the regulations established thereunder to be so loaded as 
to submerge in salt water the load line or lines marked pursuant to 
this act and to the regulations established thereunder applicable to 
her voyage; or so as to submerge under like conditions the point where 


Objection being made, the 
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such load line or lines ought to be marked pursuant to the provisions 
of this act and of the regulations established thereunder; or so as in 
any manner to violate the said regulations, 

Suspsec. 5. Whenever the Secretary of Commerce shall certify that 
the laws and regulations in force in any foreign country relating to 
load lines are equally effective with the regulations established under 
this act, the Secretary of Commerce may direct, on proof that a vessel 
of that country has complied with such foreign laws and regulations, 
that such vessel and her master and owner shall be exempted from 
compliance with the provisions of this section, except as hereinafter 
provided: Providcd, That this subsection shall net apply to the vessels 
of any foreign country which does not eee recognize the load 
lines established under this act and the regulations made thereunder. 

SUBSEC. 6. It shall be the duty of the master of every vessel subject 
to this section and to the regulations established thereunder and of 
every foreign vessel exempted pursuant to subsection 5 of this section, 
before departing from her loading port or place for a voyage by sea, 
to enter in the official log book of such vessel a statement of the 
position of the load-line mark applicable to the voyage in question 
with reference to the actual water line at the time of departing from 
port as nearly as the same can be ascertained. 

Scssec. 7. If any collector of customs has reason to believe, on com- 
plaint or otherwise, that a vessel subject to this section and to the 
regulations established thereunder is about to proceed to sea from a 
port in the United States or its possessions within his district when 
loaded in violation of subsection 4 of this section, or that any vessel 
exempted pursuant to subsection 5 of this section is about to proceed 
to sea from such port when loaded in violation of the laws and regu- 
lations of ber country with respect to load line, he may by written 
order served on the master or officer in charge of such vessel detain 
her provisionally for the purpose of being surveyed. The collector shall 
then serve on the master a written statement of the grounds of her 
detention and shall appoint three disinterested surveyors to examine 
the vessel and her loading and to report to him, whereupon the said 
collector may release or may by written order served on the master 
or officer in charge of such vessel detain the vessel until she has been 
reloaded in whole or in part so as to conform to subsection 4 of this 
section; or, in case of a vessel exempted pursuant to subsection 5 of 
this section, so as to conform to the laws and regulations of her own 
country with respect to load line. If the vessel be ordered detained, 
the master may, within five days, appeal to the Secretary of Commerce, 
who may, if he desires, order a further survey, and may affirm, set 
abide, or modify the order of the collector. Clearance shall be refused 
to any vessel which shall have been ordered detained. 

Suegsec. 8. (a) If the owner or master of any vessel subject to this 
section and to the regulations established thereunder shall permit her 
to depart from her loading port or place without having complied 
with the provisions of subsection 3 of this section, he shall for each 
offense be Hable to the United States in a penalty of $500. If the 
owner or master of any vessel exempted pursuant to subsection 5 of 
this section shall permit her to depart from her loading port or place 
without having the load line or lines required by the laws and regula- 
tions of the country to whom she belongs marked upon her as required 
by said laws and regulations, he shall for each offense be liable to the 
United States in a penalty of $500. The Secretary of Commerce may, 
in his discretion, remit or mitigate any penalty imposed under this 
paragraph, or discontinue prosecution therefor on such terms as he 
may deem proper. 

(b) If the master of any vessel subject to this section and to the 
regulations established thereunder, or of any foreign vessel exempted 
pursuaut to subsection 5 of this section, sball fail, before departing 
from her loading port or place, to enter in the official log book of 
such vessel the statement required by subsection 6 of this section, he 
sball for each offense be liable io the United States in a penalty of 
$100. The Secretary of Commerce may, in his discretion, remit or 
mitigate any penalty imposed under this paragraph. 

(c) If any person shall knowingly permit or cause or attempt to 
cause any vessel subject to this section and to the regulations estab- 
lished thereunder to depart, or if, being the owner, manager, agent, 
or master of such vessel, he shall fail to take reasonable care to pre- 
vent her from departing from her loading port or place when loading 
in violation of subsection 4 of this section; or if any person shall 
knowingly permit or cause or attempt to cause a foreign vessel ex- 
empted pursuant to subsection 5 of this section to depart, or if, being 
the owner, manager, agent, or master of such vessel, he shall fail to 
take reasonable care to prevent her from departing from her loading 
port or place when loaded more deeply than permitted by the laws and 
regulations of the country to which she belongs, he shall, in respect 
of each offense, be guilty of a misdemeanor, unless her going to sea 
in such condition was, under the circumstances, reasonable and justi- 
fiable, and shall be punished by a fine not to exceed $500. 

(d) If the master of any vessel or any other person shall knowingly 
permit or cause or attempt to cause any vessel to depart from any 
port or place in the United States or its possessions in violation of 
any order of detention made pursuant to subsection 7 of this section, 
he shall, in respect of each offense, be guilty of a misdemeanor and 
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shall be punished by a fine not to exceed $500 or by imprisonment 
not to exceed three months, or both such fine and imprisonment, in 
the discretion of the court. 

(e) If any person shall conceal, remove, alter, deface, or obliterate 
or shall suffer any person under his control to conceal, remove, alter, 
deface, or obliterate any mark or marks placed on a vessel pursuant 
to this section or to the regulations established thereunder, except in 
the event of lawful change of said marks, or to prevent capture by an 
enemy, he shall in respect of each offense be guilty of a misdemeanor 
and shall be punished by a fine not to exceed $1,000, or by imprison- 
ment not to exceed one year, or both such fine and imprisonment, in 
the discretion of the court. 

(f) Whenever the owner, manager, agent, or master of a vessel 
shall become subject to a fine or penalty by way of money payment 
pursuant to the provisions of this section, the vessel shall also be 
liable therefor and may be seized and proceeded against in the district 
court of the United States in any district in which such vessel may 
be found. 

SussEc. 9. This section shall take effect one year after the date of 
the approval of this act or at such earlier tinre as the Secretary of 
Commerce may fix. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I inquire of 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] what are the pur- 
poses of this bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Let me say that I overlooked 
the title when I reintroduced the bill: The bill was introduced 
covering everything that the title here designates. The com- 
mittee decided, however, that they would simply deal with 
the load-line question, and we cut out everything else, and 
ordered that reported. I was asked to introduce a new bill 
covering that feature, and I forgot to amend the title. In the 
report we recommend the amendment of the title so that it 
will read: “An act to establish load lines for American vessels 
in the foreign trade, and for other purposes.” 

The bill simply provides for the establishment of a load line 
for vessels of 250 tons and upward engaged in the foreign 
trade only. We are confronted with this situation: We have 
no laws relating to load lines. There are other nations that 
have. For instance, Great Britain has a law requiring load 
lines. The British have threatened for four or five years to 
require our vessels to comply with their law, and have threat- 
ened to refuse entrance into their ports of our vessels unless 
we do it; but this bill has been pending for three or four 
years, and on the representation of the Department of Com- 
merce that we would take action they have withheld action. 
This bill is primarily to meet that particular situation. It is 
to give us load lines for our vessels in the foreign trade, so 
that we will meet the requirements of these other laws. I 
think it will be a very serious matter unless we take action at 
some time during the session. i 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I understand that this bill 
applies only to vessels in foreign commerce and not to vessels 
in coastwise commerce. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
gaged in foreign trade. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “An act to establish 
load lines for American vessels in the foreign trade, and for 
other purposes.” 


It applies only to vessels en- 


LANDS IN WASHINGTON 


The bil (H. R. 12064) providing for a grant of land to the 
county of San Juan, in the State of Washington, for recreational 
and public-park purposes, was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


LANDS IN OOLORADO 


The bill (S. 4069) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to exchange for lands in private ownership in Gunnison County, 
Colo., certain public lands in Delta County, Colo., was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys with amendments, on page 1, line 6, after 
the word “ The” to strike out “west half” and insert “ south- 
west quarter”; in line 8, after the words “south half of the 
south half” ta strike out “and the northeast quarter of the 
southeast quarter”; in the same line, after the words “ section 
8”, to strike out “the south half of the southeast quarter of 
section 4”; on page 2, line 3, after the word “value” to strike 
out “and area ”; in line 6, after the word “The” to strike out 
“south half of the southeast quarter of section 18, the”; and 
after line 11, to insert: “ And provided further, That patent 
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of be issued for the south half of the southwest quarter of 
section 3, township 13 south of range 91 west, shall contain 
appropriate notations as provided by section 9 of the act of 
oe 29, 1916 (39 Stats., p. 862),” so as to make the bill 
read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized and empowered, in his discretion, to exchange certain public 
lands in the county of Delta, State of Colorado, described as follows: 
The southwest quarter of the southwest quarter of section 2, the 
south half of the south half of section 3, the north half of the north 
half of section 10, and the northwest quarter of the northwest quarter 
of section 11, all in township 13 south of range 91 west of the sixth 
principal meridian, for other lands of approxinrately equal aggregate 
value, now owned by the Juanita Coal & Coke Co., a Colorado cor- 
poration, and situate in the county of Gunnison, State of Colorado, 
described as follows: The east half and the southwest quarter of 
section 19, all in township 13 south of range 90 west of the sixth 
principal meridian: Provided, That by such action he will be enabled 
advantageously to consolidate the holdings of coal lands by the United 
States: And provided further, That patent of be issued for the south 
half of the southwest quarter of section 3, township 13 south of 
range 91 west, shall contain approximate notations as provided by 
section 9 of the act of December 29, 1916 (39 Stats., p. 862). 

Sec. 2, That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to 
perform any and all acts and to make such rules and regulations as 
may be necessary and proper for the purpose of carrying the provisions 
of this act into full force and effect. 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I notice in the last amend-. 
ment that there is very evidently an error. The word “of” 
should be “to.” It should read “ That patent to be issued.” I 
ask that that amendment be stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment to the 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 2, line 12, in the committee 
amendment, after the word “patent,” it is proposed to strike 
out “of” and insert “to,” so that it will read “That patent to 
be issued.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendments, as amended, were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

FRANK TOPPING AND OTHERS 


The bill (S. 1453) for. the relief of Frank Topping and others 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Claims 
with amendments, on page 1, line 6, after the words “sum of,” 
to strike out “$2,517” and insert “$372”; in line 7, after the 
words “sum of,” to strike out “ $748.75” and insert “ $127.90”; 
in line 8, after the words “sum of,” to strike out “ $3,225.50 ” 
and insert “ $1,006.50”; in line 9, after the numerals “ $1,240,” 
to strike out “to P. F. White, the sum of $1,041.70”; in line 
11, after the words “sum of,” to strike out “ $642.60” and 
insert “ $492.60”; on page 2, line 1, after the words “sum of,” 
to strike out “ $1,397.80” and insert “$421.80”; and in line 4, 
after the words “in the,” to strike out “ Wakeruss River” and 
insert “ Wakarusa River during the years 1921 and 1922,” so 
as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, as follows, to wit: To Frank Topping, 
the sum of $372; to J. A. Garrett, the sum of $127.90; to Charles H. 
Lemon, the sum of $1,006.50; to Elmer B. Irvan, the sum of $121; 
to G. C. Rothwell, the sum of $1,240; to E. L. Brown, the sum of 
$492.60; to Robert White, the sum of $228; to Charles L. Shirar, the 
sum of $332.50; to A. E. Welsh, the sum of $421.80; said sums repre- 
senting losses and damages sustained by above-named individuals as a 
result of the flood gates in Haskell Institute’s drainage ditch not being 
closed during the high water in the Wakarusa River during the years 
1921 and 1922, 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, if I understand 
the matter correctly, these amendments, reducing the amounts 
claimed in some instances very materially, are made to conform 
to the recommendation of the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. CAPPER. That is correct; and they cover the claims 
made for the year 1920 which the committee disallowed on 
account of the unfavorable report of the Secretary of the In- 
terior as to damages sustained for that year. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
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LANDS IN WYOMING 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 120) authorizing the accept- 
ance of title to certain lands in Teton County, Wyo., adjacent 
to the winter elk refuge in said State, established in accordance 
with the act of Congress of August 10, 1912 (37 Stat. L. p. 293), 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The joint resolution had been reported from the Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys with an amendment, on page 1, 
line 7, after the word “ Wyoming,” to strike out ‘described as 
the southeast quarter of the southeast quarter of section 12; the 
east half of the northeast quarter of section 13; the north half 
of the northeast quarter of section 24, and the northeast quarter 
of the northwest quarter of section 24; all in township 41 
north, range 116 west of the sixth principal meridian; and the 
south half of section 4, the east half of the southeast quarter 
of section 5, the southwest quarter of the southeast quarter of 
section 5, the south half of the southwest quarter of section 5, 
the southeast quarter of the northeast quarter of section 7, 
the southwest quarter of the southeast quarter of section 7, 
and the southwest quarter of the southwest quarter of section 
7; all of section 8; the north half of the northwest quarter of 
section 9, and the southwest quarter of the northwest quarter 
of section 9; the north half of section 17; all of section 18; 
the north half of the northwest quarter of section 19, and the 
north half of the northeast quarter of section 20; all in town- 
ship 42 north, range 115 west of the sixth principal meridian,” 
and to insert “ described as the south half of section 4; the east 
-half of the southeast quarter of section 5; the southwest quarter 
of the southeast quarter of section 5; the south half of the 
southwest quarter of section 5; the southeast quarter of the 
northeast quarter of section 7; the east half of the south- 
east quarter of section 7; the southwest quarter of the south- 
east quarter of section 7, and lot 4 of section 7; all of section 
8; the north half of the northeast quarter of section 9; the 
north half of the northwest quarter of section 9; and the 
southwest quarter of the northwest quarter of section 9; the 
north half of the northeast quarter of section 17; lot 1 of 
section 18; and the east half of the northwest quarter of section 
18: all in township 41 north, range 115 west. of the sixth prin- 
cipal meridian,” so as to make the joint resolution read: 


Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of Agriculture be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to accept, on behalf of and without expense to the United 
States, from the Izank Walton League of America, or its authorized 
trustees, a gift of certain lands in Teton County, Wyo., described as the 
south half of section 4; the east half of the southeast quarter of sec- 
tion 5; the southwest quarter of the southeast quarter of section 5; 
the south half of the southwest quarter of section 5; the southeast 
quarter of the northeast quarter of section 7; the east half of the 
southeast quarter of section 7; the southwest quarter of the southeast 
quarter of section 7, and lot 4 of section 7; all of section 8; the north 
half of the northenst quarter of section 9; the north half of the north- 
west quarter of section 9; and the southwest quarter of the northwest 
quarter of section 9; the north half of the northeast quarter of section 
17; lot 1 of section 18; and the east half of the northwest quarter 
of section 18; all in township 41 north, range 115 west, of the sixth 
principal meridian, including all the buildings and improvements 
thereon, and all rights, easements, and appurtenances thereunto apper- 
taining, subject to the conditions that they be used and administered 
by the United States, under the supervision and control of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, for the grazing of, and as a refuge for, American elk 
and other big game animals, and that they be known as the Izaak 
‘Walton League addition to the winter elk refuge: Provided, That upon 
the conveyance of said lands to the United States, as herein provided, 
they shall become a part of the winter elk refuge established pursuant 
to the authority contained in the act of August 10, 1912 (87 Stat. L. 
p. 298), and shall be subject to any laws governing the administration 
and protection of said refuge. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendment was concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


KENTUCKY-WYOMING OIL CO. (INC.) 


The bill (S. 4669) for the relief of the Kentucky-Wyoming 
Oil Co. (Inc.), was considered as in Committee of the Whole 
and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he 
hereby is, authorized and directed to make an examination of the claim 
of the Kentucky-Wyoming Oil Co. for a remission of any balance of 
the rentals claimed to be due under oil and gas prospecting leases 
Cheyenne 028177 (a) and 028177 (b), issued under the act of February 
25, 1920, entitled “An act to promote the mining of coal, phosphate, 
oil, oil shale, gas, and sodium on the public domain” (41 Stat., p. 437), 
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and if it shall be satisfactorily established that the Kentucky-Wyoming 
Oil Co. has expended or caused to be expended $100,000 or more in 
the exploration and development of the land covered by said leases, 
in accordance with the provisions of an oil and gas prospecting permit, 
issued under said act; and that said leases were entered into pre- 
maturely, and the Kentucky-Wyoming Oil Co. has paid or caused to 
be paid $5,000 or more to the United States as rental under said leases, 
and has received no remuneration or return of any kind whatsoever, 
for the expenditures so made, then, in which event, the Secretary of the 
Interior is authorized and directed to cancel said leases if still in 
force and to release the Kentucky-Wyoming Oil Co. from the payment 


of any rentals now due or which may hereafter become due under said 
leases. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


LANDS IN ALABAMA 


The bill (H. R. 11421) to provide for conveyance of certain 
lands in the State of Alabama for State park and game preserve 
purposes was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys with an amendment on page 1, line 6, after 
the word “rights” to insert “including rights heretofore 
granted to Henry T. Henderson and associates by act of Con- 
gress approved June 30, 1906,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized and directed, upon payment of $1.25 per acre, to transfer 
and convey to the State of Alabama, subject to valid existing rights, 
including rights heretofore granted to Henry T. Henderson and associ- 
ates by act of Congress approved June 30, 1906, the following-described 
parcels of land: In township 8 south, range 9 east, Huntsville meridian, 
lots 1, 2, 3, and 4, section 1; lots 1, 2, and 3, section 2; lots 1 and 2, 
section 10; lots 1, 2, 5, 4, 5, and 6, section 11; lot 1, section 12; lots 
1, 2, and 3, section 14; lots 1, 2, 3, and 4, section 15; lots 1, 2, 3, and 
4, section 22; lots 1, 2, 3, and 4, section 23; lots 1 and 2, section 26. 
east half northeast quarter; lots 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, section 27; lot 1, 
section 28; lots 1, 2, 3, and 4, section 33; and lots 1 and 2, section 34, 
containing 1,625.19 acres more or less, the same to be held and made 
available permanently by said State as a State park and game preserve 
under such rules and regulations as may be necessary and proper for 
use thereof by the public: Provided, That should the State of Alabama 
fail to keep and hold the said land for park and game-preserve purposes 
or devote it to any use inconsistent with said purposes, then, at the 
option of the Secretary of the Interior, after due notice to said State 
and such proceeding as he shall determine, title to said land shali 
revert to and be reinvested in the United States: Provided further, 
That there shall be reserved to the United States all gas, oil, coal, or 
other mineral deposits found at any time in the said lands and the 
right to prospect for, mine, and remove the same. 

Src. 2. There is expressly reserved by the United States, its per- 
mittees or licensees, the right to enter upon, take, or use any or all of 
said lands for power purposes in accordance with the terms and condi- 
tions of section 24 of the Federal water power act (41 Stat. p. 1063). 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

LANDS IN ARKANSAS 

The bill (H. R. 7921) to authorize the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office to dispose by sale of certain public land 
in the State of Arkansas was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

LANDS IN ALABAMA 

The bill (H. R. 12889) to relinquish the title of the United 
States to the land in the ¢laim of Moses Steadham, situate in 
the county of Baldwin, State of Alabama, was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

HAWAII NATIONAL PABK 


The bill (H. R. 15821) to revise the boundary of the Hawaii 
National Park on the island of Maui in the Territory of 
Hawaii was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JAMES GAYNOR 


The bill (H. R. 2184) for the relief of James Gaynor was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
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The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JOSEPH R. HEBBLETHWAITE 


The bill (H. R. 4376) to allow and credit the accounts of 
Joseph R. Hebblethwaite, formerly captain, Quartermaster 
Corps, United States Army, the sum of $237.90 disallowed by 
the Comptroller General of the United States, was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD CO. 

The bill (H. R. 7617) to authorize payment to the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Co., a corporation, for damage to its rolling 
stock at Raritan Arsenal, Metuchen, N. J., on August 16, 1922, 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


WILLIAM C, PERRY 


The bill (H. R. 10076) for the relief of the estate of William 
C. Perry, late of Cross Creek Township, Washington County, 
Pa., was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


HELENE M. HUBRICH 


The bill (H. R. 1330) for the relief of Helene M. Hubrich was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
NATIONAL SUBETY CO. 


The bill (S. 2618) for the relief of the National Surety Co. 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $10,500 to the Na- 
tional Surety Co., which sum represents the loss sustained by the said 
company on the bail bond of Austin H. Montgomery, jr., who was after- 
wards captured and returned to the United States officers by the said 
National Surety Co. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 

CITIZENS’ NATIONAL BANK, OF PETTY, TEX. 

The bill (S. 5466) for the relief of the Citizens’ National 
Bank, of Petty, Tex., was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury of the United States not otherwise appropriajed, the sum of 
$1,380.83 to the Citizens’ National Bank, of Petty, Tex., or its assigns, 
on account of unavoidable loss sustained through theft from robbery 
from said bank of war savings certificate stamps of the series of 1919, 
which said bank held as duly authorized agent of the second class for 
the sale of war savings certificate stamps, and which loss resulted 
from no fault or negligence on the part of the said Citizens’ National 
Bank, of Petty, or any of its officers or employees. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. l 

KELLY SPRINGFIELD MOTOR TRUCK CO. 

The bill (H. R. 1105) for the relief of the Kelly Springfield 
Motor Truck Co. of California was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

ALEXANDER J. THOMPSON 

The bill (H. R. 6806) authorizing the payment of a claim to 
Alexander J. Thompson was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

HENRY 8S. BOYCE 


The bill (H. R. 8685) for the relief of Henry S. Royce was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BUILDING FOR CUSTOMS PURPOSES, NEW YORK CITY 


The bill (S. 5339) to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
to enter into a lease of a suitable building for customs purposes 
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in the city of New York was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Finance 
with an amendment, on page 2, line 4, after the word “foot,” 
to strike out “and such contract shall provide that the lessor 
shall convey to the United States, at or before the expiration of 
the period of the lease, all right, title, and interest in the site 
on which such building is erected, together with such building, 
free and clear of all encumbrances ” and to insert: “and such 
contract shall provide that the lessor shall convey to the United 
States all right, title, and interest in the site upon which such 
building is erected, together with such building, free and clear 
of all encumbrances, (1) upon the expiration of the period of 
the lease and without the payment of any compensation by the 
United States in addition to the annual rentals, or (2) at any 
time prior to the expiration of the period of the lease, upon the 
payment by the United States of an amount equal to the present 
value, at the time of such payment, of the annual rentals for 
the unexpired period of the lease, based upon a rate of 41%4 
per cent compounded annually,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby au- 
thorized, in his discretion, to enter into, on behalf of the United States, 
a contract of lease, for a period of nat more than 20 years, of a modern, 
fireproof building, to be erected on a*plot of ground known as block 
581, bounded by Varick, King, Hudson, and West Houston Streets, ag 
shown on the land map of the Borough of Manhattan, city of New York, 
and to contain not more than approximately 1,040,000 square feet. 
Such contract shall be upon such terms and conditions as the Secretary 
of the Treasury deems advisable, except that the annual rental shall be 
at a rate not in excess of $1 per square foot; and such contract shall 
provide that the lessor shall convey to the United States all right, title, 
and interest in the site upon which such building is erected, together 
with such building, free and clear of all incumbrances, (1) upon the 
expiration of the period of the lease and without the payment of any 
compensation by the United States in addition to the annual rentals, or 
(2) at any time prior to the expiration of the period of the lease, upon 
the payment by the United States of an amount equal to the present 
value at the time of such payment, of the annual rentals for the un- 
expired period of the lease, based upon a rate of 4144 per cent com- 
pounded annually. Such building shall be for the use of the United 
States appraiser of merchandise, United States Customs Court, and 
other governmental officers in the city of New York; and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury may, if he deems it to the best interests of the 
Government, lease or sell, upon such terms and conditions as he deems 
advisable, the premises located at 641 Washington Street, New York 
City, now occupied by customs officers and other officers of the United 
States. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


INDIAN TRIBES IN STATE OF WASHINGTON 


The bill (S. 4611) authorizing certain Indian tribes and bands, 
or any of them, residing in the State of Washington, to present 
their claims to the Court of Claims was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That jurisdiction is hereby conferred on the Court 
of Claims, with the right to appeal to the Supreme Court of the United 
States by either party, as in other cases, notwithstanding the lapse of 
time or statutes of limitation, to hear, examine, and adjudicate and 
render judgment in any and all legal and equitable claims of the 
Okanogan, Methow, San Poeils (or San Poil), Nespelem, Colville, and 
Lake Indian tribes or bands of the State of Washington, or any of said 
tribes or bands, against the United States arising under or growing 
out of the original Indian title, claim, or rights of the said Indian 
tribes and bands, or any of said tribes or bands (with whom no treaty 
has been made), in, to, or upon the whole or any part of the lands 
and their appurtenances in the State of Washington embraced within 
the following general descriptions, to wit: Commencing at the intersec- 
tion of the west bank of the Okanogan River with the international 
boundary line between the Province of British Columbia, Canada, and 
the State of Washington, thence west along said line to its intersection 
with the summit of the main ridge of the Cascade Mountains; thence in 
a southerly direction along the summit of said main ridge of the Cascade 
Mountains to a point where the northern tributaries of Lake Chelan 
and the southern tributaries of the Methow River have their rise; 
thence southeasterly on the divide between the waters of Lake Chelan 
and the Methew River to the Columbia River; thence, crossing the 
Columbia River in a true-line course east, to a point whose longitude 
is 119 degrees and 10 minutes; thence in a true south course to the 
Government survey township line between townships 24 and 25 north; 
thence east along said township line to Hawk Creek, in Lincoln County, 
Wash.; thence down said Hawk Creek to its intersection with the 


- necessary to a final determination of any suit or suits brought here- 
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Columbia River; thence westwardly along the south bank of the Colum- 
bia River to a point opposite the mouth of the Okanogan River; thence 
north across the Columbia River and up the west bank of the Okanogan 
River to the place of beginning; also, commencing on the north bank 
of the Spokane River at its junction with the Columbia River, thence 
in a northeasterly direction along the summit of the ridge separating 
the drainage basin of the Spokane River from that of the Columbia 
River and its tributary, the Colville River, to the main ridge of the 
Calispell Mountains; thence in a northerly direction along the summit 
of the main ridge of said Calispell Mountains, extended, to the inter- 
national boundary line between said Province of British Columbia, Can- 
ada, and the State of Washington; thence west along said line to the 
east bank of the Columbia River; thence in a general southerly direc- 
tion along said east bank of the Columbia River to the said mouth of 
the Spokane River; also, commencing at a point on the west bank of 
the Columbia River opposite the mouth of the Spokane River; thence in 
a general northerly direction to and along the summit of the main 
ridge dividing the waters of the San Poil River from those of the 
Columbia and Kettle Rivers, and along the summit of said ridge ex- 
tended northerly to the said international boundary line between the 
Province of British Columbia and the State of Washington; thence 
west along said international boundary line to the summit of the main 
ridge separating the waters of the Okanogan River from those of the 
upper Kettle River; thence in a general southerly direction to and 
along the summit of the divide between the waters of said Okanogan 
River and those of Nespelem Creek to the north bank of the Columbia 
River; thence in a general easterly direction along the north bank of 
the Columbia River to a point opposite the mouth of the Spokane 
River, the place of beginning; which said lands or rights. therein or 
thereto are claimed to have been taken away from said Indian tribes 
and bands, or some of them, by the United States, recovery therefor in 
no event to exceed $1.25 per acre; together with all other claims of 
said tribes or bands of Indians, or any of said tribes or bands, arising 
under or growing out of fishing rights and privileges held and enjoyed 
by said tribes and bands, or any of them, in the waters of the Columbia 
River and its tributaries; or arising or growing out of hunting rights 
and privileges held and enjoyed by said tribes and bands, or any of 
them, in common with other Indians in the “ common hunting grounds ” 
east of the Rocky Mountains as reserved by and described in the treaty 
with Blackfoot Indians, October 17, 1855 (11th Stat. L., pp. 657 to 
662), and which are claimed to have been taken away from said tribes 
and bands, or any of them, by the United States without any treaty 
or agreement with such Indian claimants therefor and without com- 
pensation to them. 

Sec. 2. Any and all claims against the United States within the 
purview of this act shall be forever barred unless suit or suits be insti- 
tuted or petition, subject to amendment, be filed as herein provided 
in the Court of Claims within five years from the date of the approval 
of this act, and such suit or suits shall make the said Okanogan, 
Methow, San Poeils (or San Poil), Nespelem, Colville, and Lake 
Indian tribes or bands of Washington, or any of said tribes or bands, 
party or parties, plaintiff, and the United States party defendant. 
The petition shall be verified by the attorney or attorneys employed 
to prosecute such claim or claims under contract with the Indians 
approved in accordance with existing law; and said contract shall 
be executed in their behalf by a committee or committees selected by 
said Indians as provided by existing law. Official letters, papers, 
documents and records, maps, or certified copies thereof may be used 
in evidence, and the departments of the Government shall give access 
to the attorney or attorneys of said Indians to such treaties, papers, 
maps, correspondence, or reports as they may require in the prosecu- 
tion of any suit or suits instituted under this act. 

Sec. 3. In said suit or suits the court shall also hear, examine, 
consider, and adjudicate any claims which the United States may 
have against the said Indian tribes and bands, or any of them, but 
any payment or payments which have been made by the United 
States upon any such claim or claims shall not operate as an estoppel, 
but may be pleaded as an offset in such suit or suits, as may gratuities, 
if any, paid to or expended for said Indian tribes and bands or any 
of them. 


Sec. 4. Any other tribes or bands of Indians the court may deem 


under may be joined therein as the court may order: Provided, That 
upon final determination of such suit or suits the Court of Claims 
shall have jurisdiction to fix and determine a reasonable fee, not to 
exceed 10 per cent of the recovery, by any one of said tribes or 
bands, and in no event to exceed the sum of $25,000 for any one of 
said tribes or bands of Indians, together with all necessary and proper 
expenses incurred in the preparation and prosecution of such suit 
or suits to be paid to the attorney or attorneys employed as herein 
provided by the said tribes or bands of Indians, or any of said tribes 
or bands, and the same shall be included in the decree, and shall be 
paid out of any sum or suns adjudged to be due said tribes or bands, 
or any of them, and the balance of such sum or sums shall be placed 
in the Treasury of the United States, where it shall draw interest at 
the rate of 4 per cent per annum. 
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The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

MILITABY TELEGRAPH CORPS 


The bill (S. 1959) granting relief to persons who Served in 
the Military Telegraph Corps of the Army during the Civil 
War was considered as in Committee of the Whole and was 
read, as follows: 


Be enacted, etc., That the laws governing the granting of penstons 
to Civil War veterans and their widows shall be extended to and 
include the members of the Military Telegraph Corps of the Civil War 
and their widows; and that the laws governing the National Home 
for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, or any branch thereof, shall also be 
extended to include the members of said corps: Provided, That no 
pension, pay, or allowances shall be held to have accrued prior to 
the passage of this act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


E. A. GOLDENWEISER AND OTHERS 


The bill (S. 5589) to authorize and direct the Comptroller 
General to settle and allow the claims of E. A. Goldenweiser, 
Edith M. Furbush, and Horatio M. Pollock for services ren- 
dered to the Department of Commerce was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United 
States be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to settle and allow 
the claim of E. A. Goldenweiser in the sum of $600, and the claim 
of Edith M. Furbush and Horatio M. Pollock in the sum of $2,000, 
for services rendered the Department of Commerce in the prepara- 
tion of monographs on census subjects notwithstanding provisions of 
existing law. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

CHARLES H. NIEHAUS 


The bill (S. 4557) for the relief of Charles H. Niehaus, 
sculptor, for losses in connection with Francis Scott Key Memo- 
rial at Baltimore, Md., was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Claims 
with an amendment, on page 1, line 5, after the words “sum 
of,” to strike out “ $48,759.90 ” and insert “ $33,121,” so as to 
make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $33,121 to Charles H. Niehaus, 
of Grantwood, N. J., to compensate the said Niehaus for losses suffered 
by him in the designing and erection by the said Niehaus of the 
Francis Scott Key Memorial at Fort McHenry, Baltimore, Md., under 
his contract with the United States, dated October 19, 1916, said 
memorial having been completed by the said Niehaus and accepted by 
the United States June 14, 1922. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, can we not have 
an explanation of that bill? That is a very large sum of 
money, and it seems to me we ought to understand why it is 
being appropriated. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, while I did not have the 
bill in charge, still I can tell the Senator what it purposes 
to do. 

The Government entered into a contract with Mr. Niehaus 
to erect a statue to Key at Fort McHenry, in Baltimore, for 
$75,000. From time to time he did some work on it, and then 
it was delayed, he contending, and possibly correctly so, that 
the property was desired to be used by the Government dur- 
ing the war, and the increase in cost of materials and labor 
and other things made the cost of the statue very much greater 
than it had been anticipated it would be. He came here with 
a claim for $48,000. Among the items for which he asked the 
Government to pay him was $6,000 which he paid to a lawyer 
at one time, and $6,000 at another; so the committee finally 
adopted an amendment striking out certain items and refusing 
to allow those, and reported the bill for the amount mentioned. 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator thinks the bill is all right, does he? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Well, I presume so. It is certainly large 
enough. 

Mr. BRATTON. Let it go over. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 


AMENDMENT OF REVISED STATUTES 


The bill (H. R. 15537) to amend section 476 and section 4934 
= the Revised Statutes was considered as in Committee of the 
hole. 
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The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JOSEPHINE DOXEY 


The bill (S. 3739) to extend the provisions of the United 
States employees’ compensation act of September 7, 1916, as 
amended, to Josephine Doxey was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Claims 
with amendments, on page 1, line 4, after the words “ directed 
to,” to strike out “extend” and insert “pay”; in line 6, after 
the word “the,” to strike out “provisions of an act entitled 
‘An act to provide compensation for employees of the United 
States suffering injuries while in the performance of their 
duties, and for other purposes,’ approved September 7, 1916, as 
amended, compensation hereunder to commence from and after 
the date of the passage of this act,” and insert “sum of $50 
per month, this compensation to commence from and after the 
date of the passage of this act,’ so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the United States Employees’ Compensation 
Commission is authorized and directed to pay to Josephine Doxey, a 
former employee of the Treasury Department (Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing), the sum of $50 per month, this compensation to com- 
mence from and after the date of the passage of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill for the relief 
of Josephine Doxey.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington subsequently said: Mr. President, 
Senate bill 3739, relating to the United States employees’ com- 
pensation act, was passed a moment ago. I have not had an 
opportunity to examine that bill, and I would like to have the 
Senator who reported it briefly explain the reasons for extend- 
ing this act. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. By unanimous consent, the 
vote by which Senate bill 3739 was passed will be reconsidered, 
and the Senate will return to the consideration of the bill. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 37389) 
to extend the provisions of the United States employees’ com- 
pensation act of September 7, 1916, as amended, to Josephine 
Doxey. 

Mr. TYSON. Mr. President, the beneficiary of this bill was 
employed in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. She was 
a very large woman, and was injured through slipping and 
falling on the floor at the bureau. She went before the doctors 
a good many times, and it was a close case, but she never did 
recover from her injury. The United States Employees’ Com- 
pensation Commission declined to give her any compensation 
whatever, and there was no other way for her to get com- 
pensation except through a private bill. She was examined 
several times, and the last doctor who examined her said that 
she ought to have been compensated. But she could not get 
a favorable report from the Employees’ Compensation Commis- 
sion. Her case was deemed to be meritorious, and the only 
way should could get any compensation, in the view of the 
Claims Committee, was through such a bill as this. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If the Senator will permit, did 
this injury occur to the lady after the passage of the compen- 
sation act? 

Mr. TYSON. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. But she could not bring herself 
within the terms of the act? 

Mr. TYSQN. She never could get a favorable report from 
the Compensation Bureau. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Does not the Senator think that 
it would set a very unwise precedent to have Congress review 
the action of the Compensation Commission? 

Mr. TYSON. The woman was destitute. She had been work- 
ing for the Government for a long time; she had fallen and 
injured herself while in the Government employ, and it seemed 
that the Employees’ Compensation Commission ought to have 
given her something; but they declined to do so. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Did the committee believe that 
she brought herself clearly within the terms of the compensa- 
tion act, or was it because of her poverty-stricken condition that 
the bill was reported favorably? 

Mr. TYSON. In view of the last report of the surgeon who 
examined her, the committee, as I understand it, thought that 
she came within the terms of the law, but that she could not 
get the commission to change their minds and to give her a 


favorable report, because once having stated that she was not. 


entitled, they did not like to change their minds. That. was 
the idea the Claims Committee had as to the matter, 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. I am afraid the committee is 
setting a very bad precedent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
bill pass? 

The bill was passed. 


The question is, shall the 


G. W. ROGERS 


The bill (S. 4491) for the relief of G. W. Rogers was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to G. W. Rogers, former captain, Quartermaster Corps, 
United States Army, the sum of $400, representing the amount of de- 
ductions, during the months of May, June, July, and August, 1919, from 
his pay as captain, Quartermaster Corps, toward the settlement of a 
shortage in his accounts as disbursing officer in France during the 
period from December 23, 1918, to April 26, 1919, such shortage haying 
been subsequently credited in his accounts by certificate of settlement 
No. M—19682-W. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


SHOSHONE INDIANS 


The bill (S. 5523) authorizing the Shoshone Tribe of Indians 
of the Wind River Reservation in Wyoming to submit claims to 
the Court of Claims was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That jurisdiction be, and is hereby, conferred 
upon the Court of Claims, with right of appeal to the Supreme Court 
of the United States by either party, notwithstanding the lapse of 
time or statutes of limitation, to hear, examine, adjugicate, and render 
judgment in any and all legal and equitable claims which the Shoshone 
Tribe of Indians of the Wind River Reservation in the State of 
Wyoming may have against the United States arising under or growing 
out of the treaty of July 3, 1868 (15th Stats., p. 673), or arising 
under or growing out of any subsequent treaty or agreement between 
said Shoshone Tribe of Indians and the United States or any subsequent 
act of Congress affecting said tribe, which claims have not heretofore 
been determined and adjudicated upon their merits by the Court of 
Claims or the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Sec. 2. The claims of said tribe shall be presented by petition, 
subject, however, to amendment at any time. The suit under this 
act shall be instituted or petition filed in the Court of Claims within 
three years from the date of approval of this act. Such suit shall 
make the Shoshone Tribe of Indians of the Wind River Reservation 
in Wyoming party plaintiff and the United States party defendant. 
The petition shall be verified upon information and belief by the 
attorney or attorneys employed by said tribe to prosecute said claims 
under contract approved by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and 
the Secretary of the Interior. Letters, papers, documents, and public 
records, or certified copies thereof, bearing upon the claims presented, 
may be used in evidence; and the departments of Government shall 
give the attorney of said tribe access to any such letters, papers, docu- 
ments, or public records and shall furnish certified copies of such 
thereof as may be deemed material. 

Sec. 3. In said suit the court shall also hear, examine, and adjudi- 
cate any claims which the United States may have against said tribe, 
but any payment, including gratuities which the United States may 
have made to said tribe, shall not operate as an estoppel, but may be 
pleaded as an offset in such suit: Provided, however, That the United 
States may interpose to guch suit or action any and all pleas of defense, 
affirmative and negative, legal and equitable, which it may have thereto 
not herein specifically barred by the provisions of this act. In reference 
to all claims which may be the subject matter of the suits herein au- 
thorized, the decree of the court shall be in full settlament of all 
damages, if any, committed by the Government of the United States 
and shall annul and cancel all claim, right, and title of the said 
Shoshone Indians in and to such money, lands, or other property. 

Src. 4. Upon final determination of such suit or suits the Court of 
Claims shall have jurisdiction to fix and determine a reasonable fee, 
not to exceed 10 per cent of the recovery, together with all necessary 
and proper expenses incurred in preparation. and prosecution of the 
suit, to be paid to the attorneys employed by said Shoshone Tribe of 
Indians, and the same shall be included in the decree and shall be 
paid out of any sum or sums found to be due said tribe, 

Sec. 5. The Court of Claims shall have full authority by proper orders 
and process to bring in and make parties to said suit any or all per- 


‘| sons deemed by it necessary or proper to the final determination of the 


matters in controversy. 

SBc. 6. A copy of the petition in such suit shall be served upon the 
Attorney General of the United States, and he, or some attorney from 
the Department of Justice to be designated by him, is hereby directed 
to appear and defend the interests of the United States. 

Sec. 7. All amounts which may be found due and recovered for said 
tribe under the provisions of this act, less attorneys’ fees and cx- 
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penses, shall be deposited in the Treasury of the United States to the 
credit of said tribe and shall draw interest at the rate of 4 per cent 
per annum from the date of the judgment or decree, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


LUCY WEBB HAYES NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


The bill (S. 5218) for the relief of the Lucy Webb Hayes 
National Training School for Deaconesses and Missionaries, 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That neither the corporate existence nor the 
validity of the acts and authority of the Lucy Webb Hayes National 
Training School for Deaconesses and Missionaries, nor of the persons 
purporting to act as its officers, shall be affected by the failure of 
said officers heretofore to make or to record the making of by-laws or 
to make a record of the election of trustees, directors, or nranagers of 
said corporation, as duly incorporated for the term of 20 years, by 
the name of the National Training School for Missionaries, November 
9, 1894, under the laws of the District of Columbia, as will appear by 
reference to incorporation book 7, page 1, in the office of the recorder 
of deeds of said District; nor shall such existence or validity be 
affected by any insufficiency, irregularity, or defect in the proceedings 
undertaken to change its name to the Lucy Webb Hayes National 
Training School for Deaconesses and Missionaries, January 4, 1908, 
as will appear by reference to incorporation book 25, page 285, in 
the office of said recorder of deeds; nor by any insufficiency, irregu- 
larity, or defect in the proceedings undertaken. to make its existence 
perpetual, on November 6, 1914, as will appear by reference to incor- 
poration book 31, page 53, in the office of said recorder of deeds; 
nor by any insufficiency, irregularity, or defect in the appointment or 
election of the persons undertaking to act as its officers or trustees 
subsequent to any of the proceedings above mentioned. 

Sec. 2. That Ida H. Goode, Mary Leonard Woodruff, Jane H. Free- 
.man, May Conant Fruit, William T. Galliher, Charles $. Cole, G. Ellis 
Williams, Maurice Otterback, and Merrill C. Slutes are hereby declared 
to be the persons now constituting the said Lucy Webb Hayes National 
Training School for Deaconesses and Missionaries, a body corporate, 
with perpetual existence, and they and thcir successors are hereby 
given authority by a majority vote to adopt by-laws to carry out the 
corporate objects of said corporation. Prior to the adoption of such 
by-laws, the persons above mentioned, or a majority of them, shall 
constitute the trustees of said corporation and shall have full power 
and authority to perform all corporate acts. 

Sac. 3. That all things heretofore done or attempted to be done 
by the said Nationa] Training School for Missionaries or by the said 
Lucy Webb Hayes National Training School for Deaconesses and 
Missionaries or the persons acting as its officers or trustees, as men- 
.tioned or referred to in the first section of this act, be, and the same 
‘are, in all respect, hereby validated, ratified, confirmed, and approved. 

Sec. 4. That nothing in this act shall be held to limit or lessen any 
power, right, or privilege now possessed or enjoyed by said corporation. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
‘ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


OLYPHANT, PA., POST-OFFICE BUILDING 
The bill. (H. R. 13481) authorizing the Secretary of the 


‘Treasury to accept title for post-office site at Olyphant, Pa.,. 


. with mineral reservations, was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


FEDERAL HIGHWAYS 


The bill (S. 4530) amending sections 11 and 21 of the Fed- 
-eral highway act approved November 9, 1921, amending para- 
graph. 4, section 4, of the act entitled “An act making appro- 
priations for the Post Office Department for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1923, and for other purposes,” prescribing limi- 
tations on the payment of Federal funds in the construction of 
highways, and for other purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In behalf of and in the name 
of the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine], objection is made 
to Order of Business 1413, Senate bill 4530, and Order of Busi- 
ness 1414, Senate bill 4602, and those bills will go over. 


RURAL POST ROADS 


The bill (S. 4602) to amend the act entitled “An act to provide 


that the United States shall aid the States in the construction 
of rural post roads, and for other purposes,” approved July 11, 


1916, as amended and supplemented, and for other purposes, 


was announced as next in order. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The announcement just.made 
as to Senate bill 4530 applies to this bill, and it will be passed 
over. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, the two bills just referred to by 
the President pro tempore were reported by me favorably from 
the committee, and as this rather long-distance objection has 
been made, I do not see that anything can be done to-night. I 
give notice, however, that at the very first opportunity I shall 
ask that these bills be taken up. They are bills which affect 
practically every State in the Union, and I do not know that 
any valid objection can be made to them, because the highway 
departments of all the States in the Union have approved the 
bills. I hope an opportunity will come very soon for their 
consideration. . 

ALIEN PROPERTY ADJUSTMENT 


The bill (H. R. 15009) to provide for the settlement of certain 
claims of American nationals against Germany and of German 
nationals against the United States, for the ultimate return of 
all property of German nationals held by the Alien Property 
Custodian, and for the equitable apportionment among all claim- 
ants of certain available funds, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. FESS. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will go over. 

COLUMBUS P. PIERCE 

The bill (H. R. 9667) for the relief of Columbus P. Pierce was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill -was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

l i JOSEPH F. THORPE 

The bill (S. 670) for the relief of Joseph F. Thorpe was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there is appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $1,300 to reim- 


burse Joseph. F. Thorpe, formerly clerk at the American Legation at 


Athens, for expenditures incurred in accompanying Garrett Droppers, 


formerly United States minister to Greece, then under physical disa- 


bility, to the United States pursuant to instructions of the State Depart- 
ment. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

_ . SPRINGFIELD ARMORY MILITARY RESERVATION, MASS. 
The bill (S. 4851) authorizing the Secretary of War to con- 


vey to the city of Springfield, Mass., certain parcels of land 


within the Springfield Armory Military Reservation, Mass., and 
for other purposes, was considered as in Committee of the 


Whole. 


The bill had been reported from the Committee on Military 
Affairs with amendments, on page 8, line 7, after the word 
“ feet,” to insert a Semicolon and the words “thence north 29 
degrees 5 minutes 15 seconds west, a distance of 7.19 feet,” 
and on page 10, line 15, after the word “ highways,” to insert 


the words “ Provided further, That the city of Springfield shall 


reconstruct and reset the fences bounding the property of the 
United States wherever the boundary lines are changed by this 
act, without expense to the United States and to the satisfac- 
tion of the Secretary of War,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he hereby 
is, authorized and empowered to convey by quitclaim deed to the city of 
Springfield, Mass., for public highway purposes, and for no other 
purpose, all the right, title, and interest of the United States of 
America in and to certain strips or parcels of land within the Spring- 
field Armory Military Reservation, Mass., the areas to be conveyed 
being particularly described as follows: 

* First parcel. Beginning at a point in the boundary line between land 
of the United States and the highway already established as Walnut 
Street, said point being located in the westerly line of Walnut Street 
extended and 1.56 feet.southerly of the south line of Hickory Street; 
thence southerly 10 degrees 1 minute 50 seconds east, a distance of 
71.46 feet; thence south 18 degrees 44 minutes 30 seconds east, a 
distance of 70.29 feet; thence on a curve to the right of 30 feet radius, 
a distance of 35.43 feet; thence south 48 degrees 54 minutes 50 
seconds west, a distance of 26.69 feet, to the boundary line between 
land of the United States and the highway established as Mill Strect; 
thence south 27 degrees 32 minutes 10 seconds east, on said boundary 
line, a distance of 65.22 feet; thence north 62 degrees 27 minutes 50 
seconds east, a distance of 9.32 feet; thence on a curve to the right 
of 20 feet radius, a distance of 34.49 feet; thence south 18 degrees 
44 minutes 30 seconds east, a distance of 117.4 feet; thence on a curve 
to the left of 201.78 feet radius, a distance of 161.73 feet; thence on 
a curve to the right of 42.76 feet radius, a distance of 45.25 feet, 
to a point in the westerly line of Oakland Street; thence north 4 
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degrees 1 minute 55 seconds west, a distance of 37.44 feet to a point 
in the boundary line between the land of the United States and the 
highway established as Allen Street; thence north 82 degrees 18 
minutes 5 seconds east, by the said boundary line, a distance of 270.51 
feet to the northerly line of Allen Street; thence north 87 degrees 19 
minutes 10 seconds west, a distance of 197.54 feet; thence on a curve 
to the right of 143.1 feet radius, a distance of 67.11 feet; thence 
on a curve to the right of 161.25 feet radius, a distance of 106.68 
feet; thence north 22 degrees 31 minutes 30 seconds west; a distance 
of 49.36 feet; thence north 18 degrees 44 minutes 30 seconds west, a 
Gistance of 248.97 feet; thence north 12 degrees 23 minutes 15 seconds 
west, a distance of 49.41 feet; thence on a curve to the right of 30 
feet radius, a distance of 43.76 feet, to a point in the above-mentioned 
boundary line between the land of the United States and the highway 
established as Walnut Street; thence south 71 degrees 11 minutes 20 
seconds west, by the said boundary line, a distance of 88.74 feet to the 
point of beginning. l 

Meaning to describe all that portion of Allen Street now owned by 
the United States, with additional land so that a highway 66 feet wide 
at certain points may be constructed, as shown on plan entitled “ Spring- 
field, Mass., department of streets and engineering, study of proposed 
widening of Allen Street between Hickory and Oakland Streets, .pre- 
pared for the board of public works, January, 1925.” 

Second parcel. Beginning at the intersection of the northwesterly 
line of State Street and the westerly line of St. James Avenue; 
thence south 56 degrees 23 minutes 35 seconds west, a distance of 
55.52 feet; thence northerly by a curve of 35.63 feet radius, a distance 
of 35.34 feet; thence north 26 minutes 40 seconds west, a distance of 
20 feet ; thence northwesterly by a curve of 50 feet radius, a distance of 
28.94 feet; thence north 33 degrees 36 minutes 40 seconds west, a dis- 
tance of 630.61 feet; thence northwesterly by a curve of 50 feet radius, 
a distance of 68.81 feet; thence north 60 degrees 36 minutes 40 seconds 
east, a distance of 145.28 feet; thence southerly by a curve of 30 feet 
radius, a distance of 51.64 feet; thence south 33 degrees 36 minutcs 
40 seconds east, a distance of 501.28 feet; thence easterly and northerly 


by a curve of 30 feet radius, a distance of 76.88 feet to St. James: 


Avenue; thence south 26 minutes'40 seconds east, a distance of 217.35 
feet, to the point of beginning, as shown on a plan entitled “ Spring- 
field, Mass., department of streets and engineering, Magazine Street, 
November, 1926; scale, 1 inch to 40 feet.” 

. Third parcel. Beginning at the intersection of the southerly curb line 
of Lincoln Street extended and the easterly line of. Federal Street, 
thence north 64 degrees 50 minutes 45 seconds east, a distance of 
867.29 feet; thence north 33 degrees 36 minutes 40 seconds west, a 
distance of 34.38 feet; thence north 65 degrees 20 seconds east, a 
distance of 370.67 feet, to the southwesterly line of Bowdoin Street ; 
thence south 80 degrees 18 minutes 30 seconds east, a distance of 
96.71 feet; thence northerly and westerly by a curve of 40 feet radius, 
a distance of 50.12 feet; thence south 65 degrees 20 seconds west, a 
distance of 324.24 feet; thence south 60 degrees 36 minutes 40 seconds 
west, a distance of 145.28 feet; thence south 67 degrees 33 minutes 15 
seconds west, a distance of 260.29 feet; thence south 64 degrees 50 
minutes 45 seconds west, a distance of 482.24 feet; thence southerly 
by a curve of 16 feet radius, a distance of 26.23 feet to Federal Street ; 
thence north 29 degrees 5 minutes 15 seconds west, a distance of 40.89 


feet to the point of beginning. As shown on a plan entitled “ Spring- 


field, Mass., 
scale, 1 inch equals 40 feet. 
1926.” 

Fourth parcel. Beginning at the most northerly point of the westerly 
curb of Federal Street acquired from the United States of America, 
December 1, 1922, being also in the southerly limit of the public part 
of Federal Street at that time; thence south 29 degrees 5 minutes 15 
seconds east, a distance of 345.76 feet; thence south 71 degrees 34 min- 
utes 45 seconds east, a distance of 58.38 feet; thence north 64 degrees 
50 minutes 45 seconds east, a distance of 15 feet; thence south 29 
degrees 5 minutes 15 seconds east, a distance of 57.44 feet; thence 
south 60 degrees 54 minutes 45 seconds west, a distance of 75.40 feet ; 
thence north 29 degrees 5 minutes 15 seconds west, a distance of 
420.69 feet; thence westerly by a curve of 35 feet radius, a distance 
of 53.81 feet to Pearl Street, as established June 29, 1925; thence 
north 59 degrees 25 seconds east, a distance of 35 feet; thence north 
29 degrees 5 minutes 15 seconds west, a distance of 7.19 feet; thence 
south 82 degrees 28 minutes 5 seconds east, a distance of 26.16 feet 
to the point of beginning, as shown on a plan entitled “ Springfield, 
Mass., Department of Streets and Engineering, Federal Street, Pearl 
to Lincoln Street; scale, 1 inch equals 40 feet. December, 1921. Cor- 
rected to November, 1926.” 

Fifth parcel. Beginning at the intersection of the northeasterly curb 
of Byers Street and the northwesterly line of State Street; thence 
north 49 degrees 30 minutes 30 seconds west, a distance of 1,325.70 
feet to Pearl Street; thence northeasterly by Pearl Street, a distance 
of 39 feet; thence southerly by a curve of 35 feet radius, a distance 
of 54.55 feet; thence south 49 degrees 30 minutes 30 seconds east, a 
distance of 1,256.27 feet; thence easterly by a curve of 35 feet radius, 
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a distance of 59.86 feet to State Street; thence southwesterly by 
State Street, a distance of 39.04 feet to the point of beginning, as 
shown on a plan entitled “ Springfield, Mass., Department of Streets 
and Engineering, Byers Street; scale, 1 inch equals 40 feet. December, 
1921. Corrected to November, 1926.” 

Sixth parcel. Beginning in the northerly line of State Street, distant 
westerly from a stone bound at Byers Street, 4.04 feet; thence north 
48 degrees 29 minutes 15 seconds east, a distance of 472.34 feet ; thence 
north 50 degrees 36 minutes 10 seconds east, a distance of 546.34 feet; 
thence north 55 degrees 51 minutes 55 seconds east, a distance of 550.54 
feet to the westerly curb of Federal Street; thence south 29 degrees 
5 minutes 30 seconds east, a distance of 24.07 feet; thence south 55 
degrees 51 minutes 55 seconds west, a distance of 547.27 feet; thence 
south 50 degrees 36 minutes 10 seconds west, a distance of 544.8 feet; 
thence south 48 degrees 29 minutes 15 seconds west, a distance of 
468.63 feet; thence north 49 degrees 30 minutes 30 seconds west, a 
distance of 24.23 feet to the point of beginning, as shown on a plan 
entitled “ Springfield, Mass., Department of Streets and Engineering, 
State Street, from Byers Street to Federal Street. November, 1926.” 

Provided, That the conveyance herein authorized shall be upon condi- 
tion that the city of Springfield, Mass., shall improve and maintain each 
and all of said parcels as public highways: Provided further, That the 
city of Springfield shall reconstruct and reset the fences bounding the 
property of the United States wherever the boundary lines are changed 
by this act, without expense to the United States, and to the satisfac- 
tion of the Secretary of War: Provided further, That there shall be re- 
served in the conveyance herein authorized the right to construct and 
maintain over, under, and across said streets. water, gas, and sewer 
mains, electric light and telephone wires and cables, and any other 
utility which the operation and use by the Government of said armory 
may require: And provided further, That the said city of Springfield 
shall not sell or convey the said described premises, nor devote the same 
to any other ‘purpose than highway purposes; and in the event said 
premises shall be used for any other purpose or shall not be cared for 
and maintained as are other public highways of said city, the right, title, 
‘and interest hereby authorized to be conveyed shall revert to the United 
States. , 


‘The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. l ’ 


` AQUEDUCT BRIDGE, GEORGETOWN, D. C. 


The bill (S. 5332) to authorize the removal of the Aqueduct 
Bridge crossing the Potomac River from Georgetown, D. C., 
to Rosslyn, Va., was considered as in Committee of the Whole 
and was read, as follows: — 


-Be it: enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and. he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to cause the Aqueduct Bridge crossing the 
Potomac River from Georgetown, D. C., to Rosslyn, Va., to be removed 
and sold or otherwise disposed of, and the sum of $228,000 is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to cover the cost of such removal and dis- 
posal: Provided, That any balance remaining from this appropriation 
may bè applied to such protection and improvement work on the 
Virginia side of the river, in the area included in the approaches to 
the Aqueduct Bridge and the new Francis Scott Key Bridge, as may 
be deemed necessary to insure that the surrounding conditions, after 
the removal of the old bridge, shall harmonize with the design of 
the new bridge and in no way endanger the said structure. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


FREDERICKSBURG MILITARY PARK 


The bill (H. R. 9045) to establish a national military park at 
and near Fredericksburg, Va., and to mark and preserve his- 
torical points connected with the Battles of Fredericksburg, 
Spotsylvania Court House, Wilderness, and Chancellorsville, in- 
cluding Salem Church, Va., was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


RELIEF FOR FIRE SUFFERERS, OREGON 


The bill (H. R. 9912) approving the transaction of the adju- 
tant general of the State of Oregon in issuing property to suf- 
ferers from a fire in Astoria, Oreg., and relieving the United 
States property and disbursing officer of the State of Oregon 
and the State of Oregon from accountability therefor was con 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported. to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


DISPOSAL OF MILITARY UNIFORMS 


The bill (H. R. 11762) to provide for the sale of uniforms to 
‘individuals separated from the military or naval forces of the 
United States was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


HELIUM GAS 


The bill (H. R. 15344) to amend the act entitled “An act 
authorizing the conservation, production, and exploitation of 
helium gas, a mineral resource pertaining to the national de- 
fense, and to the development of commercial aeronautics, and 
for other purposes, was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Military 
Affairs with an amendment, on page 4, line 18, to strike out 
“The Army and Navy may each designate an Officer,” and 
insert in lieu thereof “The Secretary of War and the Secre- 
tary of the Navy may each designate representatives,” so as 
to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled “An act authorizing the 
conservation, production, and exploitation of helium gas, a mineral 
resource pertaining to the national defense, and to the development of 
commercial aeronautics, and for other purposes,” approved March 3, 
1925, be, and it is hereby, amended to read as follows: . 

“ SmcTion 1. That for the purpose of producing helium with which to 
supply the needs of the Army and Navy and other branches of the Fed- 
eral Government, the Secretary of Commerce is hereby authorized to 
acquire land or interest in land by purchase, lease, or condemnation, 
where necessary, when helium can not be purchased from private par- 
ties at less cost, to explore for, procure, or conserve helium-bearing gas; 
to drill or otherwise test such lands; and to construct plants, pipe 
lines, facilities, and accessories for the production, storage, and repuri- 
fication of helium: Provided, That any known helium gas bearing land 
on the public domain not covered at the time by leases or permits 
under the act of February 25, 1920, entitled ‘An act to promote the 
mining of coal, phosphate, oil, oil shale, gas, and sodium on the public 
domain,’ may be reserved for the purposes of this act, and that the 
United States reserves the ownership and the right to extract, under 
such rules and regulations as shall be prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Interior, helium from all gas produced from lands so permitted, leased, 
or otherwise granted for development. 

“Sec. 2. That the Bureau of Mines, acting under the direction of 
the Secretary of Commerce, is authorized to maintain and operate 
helium production and repurification plants, together with facilities 
and accessories thereto; to store and care for helium; to conduct ex- 
ploration for and production for helium on and from the lands acquired 
or set aside under this act; to conduct experimentation and research 
for the purpose of discovering helium supplies and improving processes 
and methods of helium production, repurification, storage, and utili- 
zation. 

“Spc. 3. That all Government plants operated by the Government or 
under lease or contract with it for the production of helium shall be 
under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Mines: Provided, That the 
Army and Navy and other branches of the Federal service requiring 
helium may requisition it from the said bureau and make payment 
therefor from any applicable appropriation at actual cost of said helium 
to the United States, including all expenses connected therewith: Pro- 
vided further, That any surplus helium produced may, until needed for 
Government use, be leased to American citizens or American corpora- 
tions under regulations approved by the President: Provided further, 
That even though no surplus exists, helium in an amount not to exceed 
5,000 cubic feet in any one year may be leased or sold to aid scientific 
and commercial development upon approval of the Secretary of War, 
the Secretary of the Navy, and the Secretary of Commerce, and under 
regulations approved by the President: And provided further, That all 
moneys received from the sale or leasing of helium shall be credited 
to a helium-production account and shall be and remain available for 
the purposes of this section’; and that any gas belonging to the United 
States, after the extraction of helium or any by-product not needed for 
Government use, shall be sold; and the proceeds of such sales in excess 
of the cost of said gas or by-product shall be deposited in the Treasury 
to the credit of miscellaneous receipts. 

“Seo, 4. That hereafter no helium gas shall be exported from the 
United States, or from its possessions, until after application for such 
exportation has been made to the Secretary of Commerce and per- 
mission for said exportation has been obtained from the President of 
the United States, on the joint recommendation of the Secretary of 
War, the Secretary of the Navy, and the Secretary of Commerce. That 
any person violating any of the provisions of this section shall be 
guilty of a mislemeanor and shall be punished by a fine of not more 
than $5,000 or by imprisonment of not more than one year, or by 
both such fine and imprisonment, and the Federal courts of the United 
States are hereby granted jurisdiction to try and determine all ques- 
tions arising under this section. 

“Sec. 5. The Secretary of War and the Secretary of tlie Navy may 
each designate representatives to cooperate with the Department of 
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Commerce in carrying out the purposes of this act, and shall have com- 
plete right of access to plants, data, and accounts,” 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I wish the Senator from New 
York would explain the bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, the Bureau of Mines 
used to be under the supervision of the Department of the 
Interior, and when Congress passed an act something over a 
year ago providing for the production of helium in this coun- 
try, we placed the production of helium in charge of the Bureau 
of Mines, then a part of the Interior Department. We stated 
in that act that this work should be done by the Bureau of 
Mines, under the supervision of the Secretary of the Interior. 

Since that time the President, by Executive order, has trans- 
ferred the Bureau of Mines to the Department of Commerce, 
and so this now comes under the jurisdiction of the Commerce 
Department. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 
Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. I notice a change in the law here. 
Can the Senator tell us where the President got the power to 
inake that change? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I can not cite the Senator the statute 
just now. I remember that the President did it by Executive 
order last spring, I think. Anyway, the transfer has been made. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I learned of this transfer. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. My recollection may be wrong, but I 
think that when the Department of Commerce was established 
by an act of Congress the President at that time was authorized 
to transfer to that department bureaus from other departments. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I see that the act of Congress did that, 
Senators will find in the report that on March 3, 1925, Con- 
gress enacted legislation that all the existing Government plants 
operated by the Government, and under lease or contract for 
the production of helium, should be transferred to the juris- 
diction of the Bureau of Mines on or before June 30, 1925. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That is not the question the Senator 
from Montana asked me. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I thought it was a auesHen as to the 
transfer. An act of Congress transferred it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The act of Congress put under the 
Bureau of Mines the job of producing helium, and at the time 
that was done the Bureau of Mines was part of the Interior 
Department. Our law of that day provided that the work 
should be done under the supervision of the Secretary of the 
Interior, and, of course, the Senator understands this bill is to 
put it under the jurisdiction of the Department of Commerce. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I speak of this because at the 
time we established the Department of Commerce the activities 
of the Bureau of Mines, as far as legislation was concerned, 
were under the care and charge of a committee of the Senate 
known as the Committee on Mines and Mining. I do not know 
where a bill appropriate to that matter would go now. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am not able to suggest an answer to 
the Senator. 

Mr. FLETCHER. On June 4, 1925, the President issued an 
Executive order transferring the jurisdiction 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes, but the President at one 
time issued an Executive order transferring some of the duties 
imposed by Congress upon the Secretary of the Navy to the 
Secretary of the Interior, but the general view in this body, 
I think, was that that was beyond his power. 

Mr. FLETCHER. To make my own position clear, I may 
say that I thought it was done by an act of Congress, but I find 
it was through an Executive order. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course, if we pass the bill 
at this time we ratify the action of the President, and I am 
undisposed to ratify it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Chair understand 
the Senator from Montana to object? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I object. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think if the Senator will look up the 
act creating the Department of Commerce—lI intend to look 
the matter up myself—he will find that the President was 
authorized by that act to transfer bureaus from other depart- 
ments to that department. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Is it the understanding of the 
Senator from New York that the President could transfer the 
bureau having jurisdiction over the disposition of the public 
lands to the Department of Commerce? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There may be some limitation. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Or that he could transfer the 
Bureau of Animal Industry or the Forestry Service from the 
Department of Agriculture to the Department of Commerce? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am confident the Senator will find 
that the President has acted in accordance with a statute. I 
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remember the incident perfectly. The statute was cited at the 
time the transfer was made. It created no discussion at the 
time from the standpoint of its legality or illegality. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection being made, the 
bill will be passed over. 


RIFLE PRACTICE THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES 


The bill (H. R. 15604) for the promotion of rifle practice 
throughout the United States was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BREEDING OF RIDING HORSES FOR UNITED STATES ARMY 


The bill (H. R. 15651) to encourage breeding of riding horses 
for Army purposes was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MILITARY ACADEMY CIVILIAN INSTRUCTORS 


The bill (H. R. 15653) to furnish public quarters, fuel, and 
light to certain civilian instructors, in the United States Military 
Academy, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


TRAFFIC REGULATION IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The bill (S. 5349) to amend section 7 (a) of the act of March 
3, 1925, known as the “ District of Columbia traffic act, 1925,” 
as amended by section 2 of the act of July 3, 1926, was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 7 (a) of the act known as the 
“ District of Columbia traffic act, 1925,” approved March 3, 1925 (43 
Stat., p. 1119), as amended by section 2 of the act of July 3, 1926 
(44 Stat., p. 812), be, and the same is hereby, amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following proviso: f 

“ Provided, That enlisted men of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard shall be issued, without charge, a permit to operate Gov- 
ernment-owned vehicles, upon the presentation of a certificate from 
their commanding officers to the effect that they are assigned to operate 
a Government vehicle and are qualified to drive, and upon proving 
to the satisfaction of the director of traffic that they are familiar with 
the traffic regulations of the District of Columbia.” 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. May I ask the Senator from 
Kansas what changes the bill makes in the law? 

Mr. CAPPER. All it does is to permit the issuance of oper- 
ator’s permits to enlisted men of the Army and Navy who are 
engaged in driving vehicles in the Government service here in 
the city. The bill was prepared by the Secretary of War, who 
requested that it be introduced and passed. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Very well. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, the only thing I would 
suggest about it is that some bill, this one, perhaps, as well 
as any other, ought to provide that when a person is run over 
and killed in the District of Columbia the proof of death shall 
be prima facie evidence of negligence. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

WIDENING OF C STREET 


The bill (S. 5435) to provide for the widening of C Street, 
NE., in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes, was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That under and in accordance with the provisions 
of subchapter 1 of Chapter XV of the Code of Law for the District of 
Columbia, the Commissioners of the District of Columbia be, and they 
are hereby, authorized and directed to institute in the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia a proceeding in rem to condemn the land 
necessary for the widening of C Street between North Carolina Avenue 
and Twenty-first Street NE., to provide for an addition to the width of 
said street of 40 feet on the south side of said street, the land to be 
condemned for the said widening being a strip of land 40 feet wide 
through squares 1082, 1093, 1107, 1118, and 1125, lying immediately 
south of the present south line of C Street: Provided, That if the 
amount found to be due and awarded by the jury in such proceeding as 
damages for and in respect of the land condemned for said widening of 
C Street, plus the costs and expenses of the proceeding, is greater than 
the amount of benefits assessed, then the amount of such excess shall 
be paid out of the revenues of the District of Columbia, but it shall be 
optional with the Commissioners of the District of Columbia to abide 
by the verdict of the jury or, at any time before the final ratification 
and confirmation of the verdict, to enter a voluntary dismissal of the 
cause. 

Sec. 2. That the appropriation contained in the District of Columbia 
appropriation act for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927 (Public, No. 
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205, 69th Cong.), for the opening, extension, widening, or straightening 
of streets, avenues, roads, or highways, in accordance with the plan of 
the permanent system of highways in that portion of the District of 
Columbia outside of the cities of Washington and Georgetown, is hereby 
made available to pay the awards and expenses under this act, and the 
amounts assessed as benefits, when collected, shall be covered into the 
Treasury to the credit of the District of Columbia. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

COMMANDER GEORGE M. BAUM, UNITED STATES NAVY 


The bill (H. R. 4553) authorizing the President to restore 
Commander George M. Baum, United States Navy, to a place on 
the list of commanders of the Navy to rank next after Com- 
mander David W. Bagley, United States Navy, was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs with an amendment, on page 1, line 7, after the word 
“Navy,” to insert a colon and the words “Provided, That the 
said George M. Baum shall be an additional number in the 
grade of commander and to any grade to which he may here- 
after be promoted,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized to restore Commander George M. Baum, United States Navy, to a 
place on the list of commanders of the Navy to rank next after Com- 
mander David W. Bagley, United States Navy: Provided, That the said 
George M. Baum shall be an additional number in the grade of com- 
mander and to any grade to which he may hereafter be promoted. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


FREDERICK MARSHALL 


The bill (H. R. 585) for the relief of Frederick Marshall was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ROTARY CLUB, CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 


The bill (H. R. 10130) authorizing the Secretary of the 
Navy, in his discretion, to deliver to the president of the Rotary 
Club of Crawfordsville, Montgomery County, Ind., a bell of 
a battleship that is now or may be in his custody, was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


AERONAUTICAL EQUIPMENT DISPOSAL 


The bill (H. R. 12212) authorizing the Secretary of the 
Navy to dispose of obsolete aeronautical equipment to accred- 
ited schools, colleges, and universities, was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 


The bill (H. R. 14248) to amend the provision contained in 
the act approved March 3, 1915, providing that the Chief of 
Naval Operations, during the temporary absence of the Secre- 
tary and Assistant Secretary of the Navy, shall be next in 
succession to act as Secretary of the Navy, was considered as 
in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a.third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ARCHERS CREEK BRIDGE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


The bill (H. R. 12852) authorizing the Secretary of the Navy 
to accept on behalf of the United States title in fee simple 
to a certain strip of land and the construction of a bridge across 
Archers Creek in South Carolina, was considered as in the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The bill- was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JUNEAU, ALASKA, SCHOOL BONDS 


The bill (H. R. 11803) to authorize the incorporated town 
of Juneau, Alaska, to issue bonds for the construction and 
equipment of schools therein, and for other purposes, was con- 
sidered as in the Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Territories 
with an amendment, on page 2, line 20, after the word “ each” 
to strike out the words “the principal to be due in 10 years 
from date thereof: Provided, however, That the common council 
of said town of Juneau may reserve the right to pay off such 
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bonds in their numerieal order at the rate of $10,000 or less 
thereof per annum from and after the expiration of four years 
from their date,” and to insert: “ Provided, however, That no 
issue of bonds or other instruments of any such indebtedness 
shall be made, other than such bonds or other instruments of 
indebtedness in serial form maturing in substantially equal 
annual installments, the first installment to mature not later 
than five years from the date of the issue of such series, and 
the last installment not later than 30 years from the date of 
such issue,” so as to make the bill read. 


Be it enacted, eto., That the incorporated town of Juneau, Alaska, is 
hereby authorized and empowered to issue its bonds in any sum not 
exceeding $100,000 for the purpose of purchasing a site for and for 
constructing and equipping and enlarging and repairing schoolhouses in 
said town. 

Sec. 2. That before said bonds shall be issued a special election shall 
be ordered by the common council of the town of Juneau, at which 
election the question whether such bonds shall be issued shall be sub- 
mitted to the qualified electors of said town of Juneau whose names 
appear on the last assessment roll of said town for municipal taxation. 
Thirty days’ notice of any such election shall be given by publication 
thereof in a newspaper printed and published and of general circulation 
in said town before the day fixed for such election. 

Sec. 3. That the registration for such election, the manner of con- 
ducting the same, and the canvass of the returns of said election shall 
be, as nearly as practicable, in accordance with the requirements of law 
in general or special elections in said municipality, and said bonds shall 
be issued only upon the condition that 65 per cent of the votes cast at 
such election in said town shall be in favor of issuing said bonds. 

Suc. 4. That the bonds above specified, when authorized to be issued 
as hereinbefore provided, shall bear interest at a rate not to exceed 6 
per cent per annum, payable semiannually, and shall not be sold for less 
than their par value with accrued interest and shall be in such denom- 
inations as the common council of said town may designate, but not 
exceeding $1,000 each. Provided, however, That no issue of bonds 
or other instruments of any such indebtedness shall be made, other 
than such bonds or other instruments of indebtedness in serial form 
maturing in substantially equal annual installments, the first install- 
ment to mature not later than 5 years from the date of the issue of 
such series, and the last installment not later than 30 years from the 
date of such issue. Principal and interest shall be payable in lawful 
money of the United States of America at the office of the town treas- 
urer of the town of Juneau, Alaska, or at such other place as may be 
designated by the common council of the town of Juneau, the place of 
payment to be mentioned in said bonds: And provided further, That 
each and every such bond shall have the written signature of the mayor 
and clerk of said town of Juneau and also bear the seal of said town. 

Sec. 5. That no part of the funds arising from the sale of said bonds 
shall be used for any purpose other than that specified in this act, but 
may be used for enlarging the present school building. Said bonds shall 
be sold only in such amounts as the common council shall direct, and 
the proceeds thereof shall be disbursed by the school board of said town 
under the limitations hereinbefore imposed and under the direction of 
said common council from time to time as the same may be required for 
the purposes aforesaid. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to 
be read a third time. - 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 8466) to amend section 8 of an act entitled 
“An act to incorporate the Howard University in the District 
of Columbia,” approved March 2, 1867, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
over. 


The bill will be passed 


FISHERIES EXPERIMENT, STATE OF WASHINGTON 


A bill (S. 1266) authorizing the establishment of a fisheries 
experiment station on the coast of Washington, and fish-hatching 
and cultural stations in New Mexico and Idaho, and for other 
purposes, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Commerce 
with amendments, on page 2, line 5, to strike out “‘ $100,000” 
and insert “ $50,000,” and on page 2, after line 5, to insert 
section 2, so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That to aid in acquiring and diffusing among 
fishermen and those engaged in the fishery industries useful and prac- 
tical information connected with the fisheries, the method of capture 
of fishes, the handling, curing, and preparing of fishery products, and 
the methods of utilizing fishery products heretofore unutilized or 
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wasted, and to cenduct scientific investigations and experiments re- 
specting the principles and application of science in relation to the 
fisheries, the Secretary of Commerce be, and he is hereby, authorized, 


| empowered, and directed to establish a fisheries experiment station on 


a site to be selected by him on the coast of Washington: Provided, 
That the cost of sald station, including the site, buildings, wharves, 
and other structures appertaining thereto shall not exceed $50,000. 

Suc. 2. That the sum of $50,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the establishment of 
a fish-hatching and fish-cultural station, including purchase of site, 
construction of buildings and ponds, and equipment, in the State of 
New Mexico, at a suitable point to be designated by the Secretary 
of Commerce: Provided, That before any final steps shall be taken for 
the construction of a fish-hatching and fish-cultural station in accord- 
ance with this act, the State of New Mexico, through appropriate 
legislative action, shall accord to the United States Commissioner of 
Fisheries and his duly authorized agents, the right to conduct fish 
hatching and fish culture and all operations connected therewith in 
any manner and at any time they may consider necessary and proper, 
any fishery laws of the State to the contrary notwithstanding: Pro- 
vided further, That the operations of said hatchery shall be discon- 
tinued whenever the State ceases to accord the right referred to in the 
preceding proviso. 

Sec. 3. That the sum of $50,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the establishment of 
a fish-hatching and fish-cultural station, including purchase of site, 
construction of buildings and ponds, and equipment, in the State of 
Idaho, at a suitable point to be designated by the Secretary of Com- 
merce: Provided, That before any final steps shall have been taken 
for the construction of a fish-hatching and fish-cultural station in ac- 
cordance with this act, the State of Idaho through appropriate legis- 
lative action shall accord to the United States Commissioner of Fish- 
eries and his duly authorized agents the right to conduct fish hatching 
and fish culture and all operations connected therewith in any manner 
and at any time that may by them be considered necessary and proper, 
any fishery laws of the State to the contrary notwithstanding: Pro- 
vided further, That the operations of said hatchery shall be discon- 
tinued whenever the State ceases to accord the right referred to in 
the preceding proviso, and may be suspended by the Secretary of Com- 
merce whenever, in his judgment, the laws and regulations affecting the 
fishes cultivated are allowed to remain so inadequate as to impair the 
efficiency of said hatchery. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I offer an amendment to 
the bill, which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. Add at the end of the bill the following: 


That the Secretary of Commerce be, and he is hereby, directed to 
have made a survey of the natural oyster beds and barren bottoms 
contiguous thereto in waters within the State of Florida, and to make 
and publish a report of the results of such survey. That for such pur- 
pose the Coast and Geodetic Survey and the Bureau of Fisheries be, 
and are hereby, directed to expend, under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, a sum not exceeding $25,000, which said sum 
is hereby appropriated for the purpose of said survey. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill authorizing the 
establishment of a fisheries experiment station on the coast 
of Washington, and fish hatching and cultural stations in New 
Mexico and Idaho, and for other purposes.” 

GORDAN A. DENNIS 
The bill (H. R. 2491) for the relief of Gordan A. Dennis, 


was considered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of all laws conferring 
rights, privileges, or benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, 
Gordan A. Dennts, late of the Twentieth Infantry, shall be held to 
have been discharged honorably from the military service of the 
United States on May 5, 1909; Provided, That no back pay, pension, 
or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of 
this act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

LOAN OF FRENCH GUNS TO WALLA WALLA, WASH. l 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, on the table 

there is a House joint resolution which was reported thig 

afternoon. It simply allows the city of Walla Walla to have 
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certain French cannon used by the battery just organized there. 
I ask for its present consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
233) authorizing the Secretary of War to loan certain French 
guns which belong to the United States and are now in the 
city park at Walla Walla, Wash., to the city of Walla Walla, 
and for other purposes, and it was read as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to loan the four French 155-millimeter guns with 
their carriages and all appurtenances thereto which are now in the 
city park at Walla Walla, Wash., to the city of Walla Walla without 
bond until such time as said guns may be needed for national defense. 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

AMENDMENT OF MERCHANT MARINE ACT 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the other evening 
when the Senate reached Calendar No. 1283, the bill (S. 3896) 
to amend section 11 of the merchant marine act of 1920 and to 
complete the construction loan fund authorized by that section, 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKELLAR] objected to its 
consideration. I understand that the Senator has looked into 
the matter and will withdraw his objection. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have looked into the matter, and I 
desire to withdraw my objection for the reason that I do not want 
to leave any stone unturned to secure for our people a real 
American merchant marine. I think possibly this measure will 
help us in so doing. ` 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and it was read, as follows: 


Whereas authority was given the United States Shipping Board by 
section 11 of the merchant marine act, 1920, to establish a fund aggre- 
gating $125,000,000, as a revolving fund to be known as the construc- 
tion loan fund, to be used, under conditions therein prescribed, in 
aiding citizens of the United States in the construction of modern 
vessels in private shipyards within the United States, to be accumu- 
lated by setting aside out of revenues from sales and operations, 
$25,000,000 annually, during a period of five years from the enactment 
of that act, during which period’ the revenues from sales alone ex- 
ceeded $125,000,000 in cash; and 

Whereas the total amount set aside in the construction loay fund during 
the five-year period was $67,740,499.58 only, excluding: (a) $11,808,729, 
revenues from sales and operations, also set aside as a part of that 
fund, in cash, during the year 1923, but which was transferred there- 
from to the United States Treasury, by direction of the Treasury 
Department, for technical reasons, notwithstanding revenues from 
sales and operations to the time the transfer was made exceeded the 
amount transferred; and (b) certain securities having an aggregate 
face value of $18,464,177, by their terms due and payable subsequent 
to June 5, 1925, consisting of notes, letters of credit, and other evidences 
of debt taken by the board for deferred payments of purchase money 
for sales made on terms allowing deterred payments so as to effect 
sales and secure higher prices, which securities, however, the Comp- 
troller General of the United States has ruled are not a part of the 
fund, on the ground that they were not converted into cash within 
the five-year period, notwithstanding the securities could have been 
sold within that period, but were not thus sold in order to save the 
United States the discount such sale would have involved; and 

Whereas the construction loan fund is effective in promoting the 
policy declared in the first section of the merchant marine act, 1920, 
particularly the policy that the American merchant marine shall be 
ultimately owned and operated privately by citizens of the United 
States: Therefore, to the end that the construction loan fund may be 
completed to the amount originally authorized, 

Be it enacted, etc., That the first paragraph, being the paragraph 
marked ‘(a),” of section 11, of the merchant marine act, 1920, as 
amended by the act of June 6, 1924, be, and the same is hereby, 
amended to read as follows (the amendments made thereto by this act 
shall be retroactive to and effective as from June 5, 1920, the date of 
the original enactment of the merchant marine act, 1920): 

“Sec, 11. (a) That the board may set aside, out of the revenues 
from sales and operations, including proceeds of securities consisting of 
notes, letters of credit, or other evidences of debt, taken by it for 
deferred payments on purchase money from sales by the board, or reve- 
nues from vessels controlied by the board, whether such securities are 
to the order of the United States or the United States Shipping Board 
or the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
either directly or by indorsement, until the amounts thus set aside from 
time to time aggregate $125,000,000. The amount thus set aside shall 
be known as the construction loan .fund. The board may use such 
fund to the extent it thinks proper, upon such terms as the board may 
prescribe, in making loans to aid persons citizens of the United States 


Is there objection to the 
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in the construction by them in private shipyards or navy yards in the 
United States of vessels of the best and most efficient type for the 
establishment or maintenance of service on lines deemed desirable or 
necessary by the board, provided such vessels shall be fitted and 
equipped with the most modern, the most efficient, and the most eco- 
nomical engines, machinery, and commercial appliances; or in the out- 
fitting and equipment by them in private shipyards or navy yards in 
the United States of vessels already built with engines, machinery, and 
commercial appliances of the type and kind mentioned.” 

Sec. 2. The construction loan fund shall be a revolving fund. All 
repayments on loans from the fund shall be credited to the fund; 
interest on such loans, however, shall be paid into the Treasury of 
the United States as miscellaneous receipts. The proceeds of sales 
(including proceeds of evidences of debt for deferred payments on such 
sales) of any vessel or vessels in which since June 6, 1924, the board 
has had internal-combustion engines installed as the main propulsive 
power, shall be transferred and credited to the extent necessary to 
restore to the fund any and all amounts transferred therefrom under 
the provisions of section 12 of the merchant marine act, 1920, as 
amended by the act of June 6, 1924. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 


OHIO RIVER BRIDGE AT LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Mr. STEWART. I am directed by the Committee on Com- 
merce, to which was referred the bill (S. 5083) to supplement 
the act entitled “An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Louisville, Ky., to construct a bridge across the Ohio 
River at or near said city,” approved April 2, 1926, to report it 
favorably with amendments, and I submit a report (No. 1424) 
thereon. I ask unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Let it be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill, and the Senate, by unanimous 
consent, proceeded to its consideration. 

The amendments were, on page 1, line 8, before the word 
“span,” to strike out “ through” and insert “fixed ”; in line 9, 
before the word “span,” to strike out “through” and insert 
“fixed”; and on page 2, line 3, before the word “ lift,” to insert 
the word “ canal,’ so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the bridge authorized to be constructed over 
the Ohio River by the act entitled “An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the city of Louisville, Ky., to construct a bridge across the 
Ohio River at or near said city,” approved April 2, 1926, may be con- 
structed without a draw span and in lieu thereof a fixed span may be 
constructed. The vertical clearance of such fixed span, as well as the 
vertical clearance of the channel span to be constructed for high-water 
navigation, shall be not less than the vertical clearance of the canal 
lift span when raised to its highest position in the existing Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad bridge over the Ohio River at Louisville, Ky. 

Sec. 2. The times for commencing and completing the construction of 
the bridge authorized by such act of April 2, 1926, are hereby extended 
one and three years, respectively, from the date of the passage of this 
act. 

Src. 3. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


LIEUT. COL. HARRY N. COOTES 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I ask leave, for the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Swanson], who is necessarily detained from 
the Senate, to report favorably from the Committee on Foreign 
Relations without amendment the bill (S. 4682) granting per- 
mission to Lieut. Col. Harry N. Cootes, United States Army, to 
accept certain decorations tendered him, and I ask for its 
present consideration. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. This is a Senate bill? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is a Senate bill. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. As it is a Senate bill, I have 
no objection to its consideration. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and it was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Lieut. Col. Harry N. Cootes, United States 
Arnyy, be authorized to accept the decoration of the great silver cross 
of merit tendered him by the Republic of Austria, and the military 
cross tendered him by the Republie of Czechoslovakia, and that the 
Department of State be permitted to deliver the said decorations to 
Lieut. Col. Harry N. Cvootes, United States Army. 
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The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


COMMANDER JULES JAMES, UNITED STATES NAVY 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Also, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, for the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swan- 
son], who is necessarily detained from the Senate, I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 4683) granting 
permission to Commander Jules James, United States Navy, to 
accept the decoration of the Legion of Honor tendered him by 
the Republic of France, and I ask for its present consideration. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole and it was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Commander Jules James, United States Navy, 
be authorized to accept the decoration of the Legion of Honor tendered 
him by the Republic of France, and that the Department of State be 
permitted to deliver the decoration to Commander Jules James, United 
States Navy. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


SECOND PAN AMERICAN CONFERENCE ON HIGHWAYS 


Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, the other evening Calendar 
No. 1322, the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 329) to provide for 
the expenses of participation by the United States in the 
second Pan American conference on highways at Rio de Janeiro, 
was passed over on objection. I suggest that it is a measure 
which should be passed. It has been shown that at previous 
conventions the industries of the United States have been very 
much aided by the attendance of our people, the exhibitions of 
machinery and the explanation of the manner in which we 
conduct highway construction. It has resulted in large sales 
of automobiles and other machinery in South America. The 
resolution provides that our people may visit the second Pan 
American conference to be held at Rio de Janeiro. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. FLETCHER. ‘The next measure on the calendar pro- 


` vides for holding a Pan American conference at Lima, Peru. 


Mr. PHIPPS. I am not familiar with that. It was not 
called to my attention. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Colorado 
is referring to Calendar No. 1322, House Joint Resolution 329? 

Mr. PHIPPS. That is correct. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I yield. 

Mr. BRUCE. I want to ask the Senator if these conferences 
are to be held for public purposes? They are not just for 
commercial purposes? 

Mr, PHIPPS. They are held for the interchange of infor- 
mation as much as anything else. The experience of former 
conferences has been that they are productive of great good, 
not only in the matter of holding conferences, but otherwise. 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I ask the Senator who gets the infor- 
mation? He said there is an exchange of information. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Our people experienced in highway construc- 
tion, road building, automobile construction, and everything 
pertaining to transportation, get in touch with the represen- 
tatives of these other countries. Ninety per cent of the infor- 
mation perhaps is given by our people to the representatives 
of the South American countries. ' 

Mr. CARAWAY. Who goes down there? 
information to the conference? 

Mr. PHIPPS. The representatives of the Department of 
Agriculture and the Department of Commerce, as I understand 
it. The measure is recommended by the Secretary of Agri- 
pels the acting Secretary of Commerce, and the Secretary 
of State. 

Mr. CARAWAY. How do we select these gentleman to go 
down there? Who selects them? 

Mr. PHIPPS. The assistants in the different departments. 
a have a Bureau of Good Roads in the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes; I have heard of that bureau. 

Mr. BRUCE. These men are not automobile sales agents? 

Mr. PHIPPS. No; they are all Government employees. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I believe I shall have to object to the pres- 
ent consideration of the measure. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On objection the joint reso- 
lution will be passed over. 


HELIUM GAS 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, if we may go back to 
Calendar No. 1423, the bill (H. R. 15344) to amend the act enti- 


Who takes the 
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tied “An act authorizing the conservation, production, and 
exploitation of helium gas, a mineral rescurce pertaining to the 
national defense and to the development of commercial aero- 
nautics, and for other purposes,” in order that I may have an 
opportunity to read from the statute creating the Department 
of Commerce, I am quite sure the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WaLsH] will withdraw his objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection the Sen- 
ate will return to the consideration of Calendar No. 1423. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Title 13 of the United States Statutes, 
section 675, contains this language: 


That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized, by order in writ- 
ing, to transfer at any time the whole or any part of any office, bureau, 
division or other branch of the public service engaged in statistical 
or scientific work, from the Department of State, the Department of 
the Treasury, the Department of War, the Department of Justice, the 
Post Office Department, the Department of the Navy, or the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, to the Department of Commerce and Labor. 


That is the statute creating the Department of Commerce. 
The authority of the President is perfectly clear. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; I have that statute before 
me; but I can not agree that it is perfectly clear. I think it 
is perfectly clear that there is no such power. I have before 
me the act creating the Bureau of Mines, section 1 of which 
reads as follows: 


That there is hereby established in the Department of the Interior a 
bureau, to be called the Bureau of Mines, and a director of said 
bureau-— 


And so forth. Section 4 reads: 


That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to transfer 
to the Bureau of Mines from the United States Geological Survey the 
supervision of the investigations of structural materials and the analyz- 
ing and testing of coals, lignites— 


And so forth. Section 12 of the act creating the Department 
of Commerce reads as follows: 


That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized, by order in 
writing, to transfer at any time the whole or any part of any office, 
bureau, division, or other branch of the public service engaged in statis- 
tical or scientific work from the Department of State— 


And so forth. Everyone realizes that the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus is one of the chief bureaus of the Department of Commerce. 
Indeed, it was one of the chief reasons for creating the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, so that the great work of the census would 
be for obvious reasons detached from the department with 
which it was associated. Now, other bureaus in other depart- 
ments which are engaged in statistical or scientific work may 
be transferred; that is to say, bureaus in other departments 
which are engaged in collating statistics might be transferred 
over there to help out in the work of the Bureau of the Census. 
When we get “scientific ” in immediate connection with “ statis- 
tical” they are associated. 

The Bureau of Mines does, indeed, do some scientific work, 
but that is only a very small part of the duties of the Bureau 
of Mines as defined in the statute: 


Sec. 2. That it shall be the province and duty of said bureau and 
its director, under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, to 
make diligent ‘investigation of the methods of mining— 


No one would undertake to say that that is scientific work— 
especially in relation to the safety of miners. 


Certainly that would not be classified as scientific work. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I would call it highly scientific. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Then, of course, if we do that, all 
work is scientific work. Every inquiry then is scientific. The 
safety of men in the mines is a matter of the construction of 
elevators. It is a matter of the method of timbering the mines, 
It is a matter of the method of handling explosives so as to be 
the least likely to cause injury. Nobody can think of that kind 
of work as under the definition of scientific work. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. BRUCE. As I understand it the Senator from Montana 
persists in his objection, does he not? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I do. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection is made. 


- THE MERCHANT MARINE 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate return to Calendar No. 1377, the bill (S. 5463) pro- 
viding for the consolidation of the functions of the Department 
of Commerce relating to navigation, to establish load lines for 
American vessels, and for other purposes, and I move to recon- 
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sider the vote by which the bill was ordered to a third reading 
and passed. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I am very sorry 
that the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLErTE] wanted to 
have that bill go over, but, of course, I would not take advan- 
tage of his absence. I did not know that he was opposed to 
the bill. It is quite important, but I am perfectly willing that 
it should be reconsidered and take its place on the calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the vote 
will be reconsidered and the bill restored to its place on the 
calendar. 

THE WORLD’S INORGANIC NITROGEN INDUSTRY 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an article entitled “The World’s 
Inorganic Nitrogen Industry,” by F. A. Ernst and F. S. Sher- 
man, of the Fixed Nitrogen Research Laboratory, Bureau of 
Soils, Washington, D. C., as published in Industrial and Engi- 
neering Chemistry of February, 1927. 

In this connection may I say to those who are interested in 
Muscle Shoals—and I suppuse every Senator is interested in 
Muscle Shoals—and in the fixation of nitrogen, this is one of 
the most complete and instructive articles that I have ever read 
on the subject of nitrates, and I commend it to all Senators, 
including my friend from Arkansas. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I presume the article bears out the theory 
of the Senator from Tennessee in reference to the subject? 

Mr. McKELLAR,. .No; it does not; it does not bear out any 
theory. ° 

Mr, CARAWAY. Then I presume it is not very valuable. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; it is very valuable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ropinson of Arkansas in 
the chair). Is there objection to the request of the Senator 
from Tennessee? 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

THH WORLD’S INORGANIC NITROGEN INDUSTRY ! 


By F. A. Ernst and M. S. Sherman, Fixed Nitrogen Research Labora- 
tory, Bureau of Soils, Washington, D. C. 

{From a study of the statistics as shown, there can be no doubt 
that the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen for agricultural and peace- 
time uses, as well as for war use, is here to stay. Not only does it 
appear that the products of such fixation can successfully compete with 
Chile nitrate, but also that atmospheric nitrogen is displacing and will 
continue, in a large and perhaps increasing measure, to displace Chilean 
nitrate. Of the three atmospheric nitrogen fixation processes, the 
position of major prominence held by the direct synthetic ammonia 
process can not be disputed. Not only is the production by this process 
far in excess of the combined production of the are and cyanamide 
processes, but the capacity in the former case is being greatly increased, 
while no expansion in the two latter processes is anticipated. In fact, 
a part of the increase in capacity of the direct synthetic ammonia 
process is to displace cyanamide process capacity. Of the hydrogen 
required for the fixation of nitrogen, according to the direct synthetic 
ammonia process, 82 per cent is produced through coal, either from 
water gas or by-product eoke-oven gas, as compared with 15 per cent 
by the electrolysis of water. The world is fast becoming less and less 
dependent upon Chile as its source of supply of inorganic nitrogen, 
while several of the major nations have reached or are approaching the 
position of total independence of foreign sources of supply.] 

It is now over 25 years since Sir William Crookes gave his warn- 
ing of the possibility of the world facing ultimate starvation “ within 
a comparatively limited time” because of its dependence upon the 
natural niter beds of Chile for its nitrogen supply. In taking heed to 
this warning the world has changed during this period from practically 
100 per cent dependency upon Chile for its inorganic nitrogen supply 
to 30 per cent dependency. 

Two sources of supply have been utilized in bringing about this 
change—coal and the atmosphere. It is true that by-product coke 
ovens were coming into commercial use even prior to the time of Sir 
William's statement, but at least that date marks the beginning of 
industrial research on the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen. AS a 
result of a world consumption in 1925 of nearly 1,500,000 tons of 
inorganic nitrogen, 31 per cent was as Chile nitrate, 24 per cent 
as a by-product of the coke and gas industry, and 45 per cent as fixed 
atmospheric nitrogen, 

CHILE NITRATE 


Although Crookes piaced the year 1921 as the limit to the com- 
mercial life of the Chilean deposits, and that time has now been passed, 


1 Received December 8, 1926. Statistics in this paper are compiled 
from International Institute of Agriculture, Rome, Italy; Reports of 
the Census Bureau and Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
United States Commerce Department; American Fertilizer Handbook ; 
British Sulphate of Ammonia Federation; and for 1910-1919 War De- 
partment Ordnance Office Report 2041, “ The Fixation ang Utilization 
of Nitrogen.” 
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the point of exhaustion is not yet in sight. In fact, but 2,240 square 
miles, or less than 3 per cent of the nitrate-bearing grounds, have been 
examined and the contents ascertained by excavations and test holes. 
Remaining in this relatively small area are some 250,000,000 tons of 
exportable nitrate. This is calculated on a caliche of at least 11 per 
cent nitrate of soda content and a layer not less than 1 foot in thick- 
ness, Further, in arriving at this figure 40 per cent has been allowed 
for losses in extraction, mining, and manufacture. i 

If the remaining 97 per cent of the nitrate-bearing grounds carry the 
Same unit quantity of nitrate as the explored 3 per cent, the total ex- 
portable nitrate is nearly 9,000,000,000 tons. This quantity might 
further be increased because of the likelihood of the adoption of more 
efficient methods which will reduce the losses below 40 per cent and also 
permit of the use of lower grade caliche. 

At the present rate of consumption of 2,500,000 tons per year the 
life of these explored deposits will be 100 years, while a much longer 
life can be assumed for the Chilean deposits if the total nitrate- 
bearing area is considered. 

Although the scare of the early exhaustion of the Chilean deposits 
has long since passed, these deposits have been of steady decreasing. 
importance as a source of supply. It is true that the present consump- 
tion of Chilean nitrate is practically the same as in 1910, but the total 
consumption of inorganic nitrogen has more than doubled during this 
period. While a consumption of 2,500,000 tons of Chile nitrate in 1910 
represented 65 per cent of the total inorganic nitrogen consumption, a 
similar consumption in 1925 represented but 81 per cent of the total 
consumption. 

In addition to the large increase in the production of ammonium 
sulphate, there appear to be two reasons for this percentage decrease in 
consumption: (1) the desire of the various major nations to become 
independent of foreign sources of supply, and (2) cost. 

The war of 1914-1918 clearly pointed out the dangers of dependence 
upon Chile as a nation’s source of supply of war-time nitrogen. Al- 
though Germany was completely shut off from Chile during the war 
with but a few converted freight and passenger ships, she prevented 
the exportation of saltpeter from Chile for several months during the 
early part of the war. This world blockade was so complete as to 
cause quite an alarming situation before it was broken. Even after 
the seas were cleared of these blockading ships a shortage of freighters 
for carrying nitrate was responsible for a continued tenseness through- 
out the war period. Germany, being completely shut off from Chile, 
made the most rapid progress toward self-sufficiency in nitrogen pro- 
duction, and has now become an exporting country. The other major 
countries, although not so hard pressed as Germany, nevertheless 
started on a construction program which has continued after the war 
toward the goal—‘ independence of foreign sources of supply.” 

Germany, largely through import restrictions, was able to continue 
her nitrogen program after the war uninterrupted. She was not forced 
to consider Chile nitrate competition. Domestic production in the 
other countries, however, has been in competition with Chile nitrate. 

Hobsbawn (Chile, vol. 1, No. 5, p. 205) gives the cost of Chile 
nitrate as of one of the better oficinas, as follows: 


Per long ton of 96 per cent nitrate 


(A) Manufacture of nitrate___..--_-__-.-.~-.-_-..___--___--- $11. 61 
(1) Mining raw material---------------------- $3. 57 
(a) Wa POR ee EA ee See $3. 00 
(b) Explosives PAINTER AP toa ToD eae eee . 42 
(C) (SP0res24..5 25 ee ees . 15 
(2) Transport of raw material----=-----------—-- 2, 41 
By carts— 
(a) Wages ~----------------- $0. T6 
ee Fodder ----------------—- . 85 
C) -StOrCS- asaan ros . 24 
By rail— 
(a) Wages -~-a . 28 
(b) Fuel stores__-_--_----_-__ .28 
(3) Elaboration of raw material--------------- 5. 63 
Crushing. elevating, and conveying— 
(a) Wages oe nna 192 
(D) POW Cis Se ea 075 
(C) SEOreS--- -MMM 050 
Leaching 
(a) Wages ---------------- 1. 130 
(b) POW eG? ee a 140 
(c) Repairs... . 280 
(d) Puel- cs ea 2. 230 
(e) StOresS----------- 298 
(f) Water co ee eb eee 107 
(g) General management —____ 1,125 
(8) Baggage ONO le G in oo et 1. 86 
C) Railway freight to port.____._-_____-___o-- -n 2.70 
(D) Export duties... 223 a ies Sree 12. 30 
(E) Shipping Charges... - 555256550 5o4 sooo soe oso ee 1.06 
(F) Commission 22 222 te ee eee . 44 
(G) Capital charges (investment, $40 per annuali ton of nitrate- 
producing capacity) ------------------~----~-----~.-=. 7. 60 
Amortization, at 5 per cent___-_-_--___---___-.~------ $2. 00 
Interest, taxes, insurance, ete., 9 per cent____---~_-__ 3. 60 
Repairs, additions, renewals, ete., at 5 per Cente- 2. 00 
Total; 1.8. 8) Chiles. ee eee oe ee Lee 37.5 


If the ocean freight charge is $7.50 per ton, the cost f. a. s. port of 
consuming country is $45. The September price at New York was $2.36 
per 100 pounds in bags, or $52.86 per long tou. It is often necessary to 
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rebag the material at the port of entry. This cost must, of course, be 
added to the f. a. s. port-of-entry cost. 

Hobsbawn believes that by the introduction of new methods of mining, 
leaching, and handling this cost can be reduced to $23.06 per ton f. a. 8. 
Chile, which with ocean freight at $7.50 would bring the cost to $30.56 
per ton at the port of entry. Bain and Mulliken (Bur. Foreign Domes- 
tic Commerce, Trade Inf. Bull. 170), however, advise: 

“It may be stated here that the present price of $48 f. o. b. America 
seaboard could, by abandonment of taxes (upon which the Chilean Gov- 
ernment is dependent), by improved methods, and by the narrowest 
margin of profits, be reduced to about $35 per ton. This is not given 
as a probability, but the ultimate base figure which our fixed nitrates 
must meet before the Chilean industry will cease to function.” 

Although the United States has been consuming approximately 45 per 
cent of the total shipments from Chile, but 2.5 per cent of this exporta- 
tion has, until 1925, been produced by Americans. The acquisition in 
1925 of the Anglo Chilean Co. by the Guggenheim interests increased 
American-controlled producing capacity to 7 per cent of the total. 


BY-PRODUCT AMMONIA 


Fixed nitrogen as a by-product of the coke and gas industries is also 
dependent upon natural deposits of raw material—namely, coal. Al- 
though this source of supply is also limited, the danger of exhaustion is 
not imminent. According to Haslam and Russell (Fuels and Their 
Combustion, 1st ed., p. 87, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1926), there are 
4,302,214,000,000 tons of bituminous coal in sight. At the present rate 
- of consumption, 85 per cent of this coal is used directly as such, while 
15 per cent is coked. This latter is equivalent to 645,332,100,000 tons. 

Each ton of this coking coal contains from 30 to 40 pounds of com- 
bined nitrogen. During the coking process 4 to 5 pounds of this are 
driven off and recovered as ammonia, while the remainder escapes as 
free nitrogen, either then or later during the combustion of the coke. 

Of the total coal coked, in the United States, however, 20 per cent is 
processed in beehive ovens where the contained nitrogen along with 
other materials ig lost. Thus, 80 per cent, or 515,265,680,000 tons, at 
the present rate of coking, would be processed in by-product ovens with 
the recovery of nitrogen. At the average rate of 4 pounds per ton, 
1,030,531,360 tons of nitrogen will be recovered from this coal. 

As this nitrogen is a by-product, the producfion is not particularly 
affected by the demand. It would not do to consider this source as a 
possible world source of supply. Improvements in coking may be 
realized which will permit of the recovery of a larger percentage of the 
contained nitrogen. There is also the possibility of additional quan- 
tities of coal being coked for the recovery of the valuable by-products, 
using coke instead of coal as fuel. In any case, however, the produc- 
tion of nitrogen is dependent upon the production of coke. ‘At present 
the demand for coke comes from the steel industry and coke production 
follows almost parallel with that of pig iron. 

Of 42,000,000 tons of coke produced in 1910 but 17 per cent was pro- 
duced in by-product ovens, while in 1925 of a production of 51,000,000 
tons nearly 40,000,000 tons, or 79 per cent, were produced in ovens 
permitting the recovery of the contained valuables, including nitrogen. 
The by-product oven production in 1925 was almost equal to the total 
coke production of 1910. 

By the end of 1923 there were in the United States 11,156 by-prod- 
uct coke ovens built and 629 under construction, and 62,349 beehive 
ovens built and 68 under construction. As compared with the end of 
1920 this shows an increase in by-product ovens of 275 built and 233 
under construction, and a decrease in beehive ovens of 12,949. 

The sale price of by-product sulphate has been fundamentally based 
on the price of nitrate of soda and secondarily upon supply and 
demand. . 

Since the war prices of both sulphate and Chile nitrate have come 
down approximately to the pre-war level. Since the value of the dollar 
at present is considerably less than before the war, nitrogen is rela- 
tively cheaper now. 


FIXED ATMOSPHERIC NITROGEN 


The third source of supply, the atmogphere, is by far the largest; 
in fact, it can be considered inexhaustible. The nitrogen of the atmos- 
phere over every square mile of the earth amounts to about 20,000,000 
tons. This alone, at the present rate of consumption, is enough to 
supply the whole world for 14 years. When it is considered that the 
earth’s surface is some 200,000,000 square miles, the magnitude of this 
source of supply can be realized, 

The fixation of atmospheric nitrogen might be divided into two gen- 
eral classes, natural and commercial. 

Fixation according to the first class is through the lightning discharge. 
It is estimated (Report on the Fixation and Utilization of Nitrogen, 
War Department, 2041) that by this means 100,000,000 tons of nitro- 
gen are fixed annually and carried to the earth’s soil by precipitation 
of rain, snow, and hail. Unfortunately, this fixed nitrogen is not re- 
turned to the earth at the time and place most convenient to man, and 
he must resort to mcthods more under his control. 

Commercial fixation may be considered as having started in 1903, 
when the first successful experiments were carried out in Norway by 
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Birkeland and Eyde. This method, known as the arc process, is tbe 
result of attempts to emulate the lightning discharge. 

Although with a few small exceptions fixation by this process has 
been confined to Norway, and has never become a large factor in the 
world supply, nevertheless, it served as the pioneer, which was soon 
followed by the cyanamide process, and later by the direct synthetic 
ammonia process. 

The atmospheric nitrogen fixation industry has enjoyed a rapid 
growth, stimulated no doubt by the war, but also later undoubtedly 
retarded by the effects of the war. From the small beginning of 1908 
production increased to 9,000 tons for the year 1910, and over 600,000 
tons for the year 1925. While this production in 1910 represented but 
1.4 per cent of the total production, the 1925 fixed atmospheric nitrogen 
production, which was approximately equal to the total world nitrogen 
production of 1910, ESDEeoeneee 45 per cent of the total 1925 produc- 
tion. 

Of the 1925 production, but 41,000 tons, or 6.7 per cent, were fixed 
by the arc process, 188,000 tons, or 30.3 per cent, by the cyanamide 
process, and 390,000 tons, or 63 per cent, by the direct synthetic 
ammonia process. 

The territorial distribution of this production by the various proc- 
esses is shown in Tables I to ITI. 


TABLED I.—WNitrogen fixation by arc process 


Annual Rate of 


Location produc- Remarks 
capacity tion, 1926 
Net tons | Net tons è : 
Rjukan, Norway...--.....-- 31, 000 roduct—calcium nitrate, so- 
Notod den, Norway.......... 8, 000 \ 38, 000 | san saree and nitrite, 
Rhina, Germany ....-...-... 4, 500 0 | Being prepared for operation in 


near future with refrigerating 
system without use of organic 
refrigerants. 

250 A a acid. 


” 300 Product—sodium nitrite. 


La Roche de Rame, France.. 

Patsch, Austria._........-.-- 

La Grande, Wash., United 
States of America., 


39, 550 


: Rate of 
Annual produc- 


x Remarks 
capacity | tion, 1926 


Germany: | 
Piesteritz_........------- 


Half of Piesteritz carbide 
furnaces being used for phos- 
phoric acid production. 


N otre Dame de Briancon 
Italy: 


converted into sulfate of 


i production is being largely 
| ammonia. 


United States: 


Muscle Shoals, Ala.....- 0 | Plant has never operated except 


for test run of 2 months. 
Canada: 

Niagara Falis......-.... 25,000 | Being consumed as cyanamide in 
mixed fertilizers in United 
States and also converted to 
Yugoslavia: cyanide and ammouia. 

Sebenico...---....... ao 

Almissa..---..-..2.....- 
Poland: 

Chorzow...........-.-.- 


4,500 | Half being exported as cyana 
mide and half converted te 
ammonia. 


Rumania: 
Sweden: | 


Total cccesecccucececs 


1927 
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TABLE III.—Nitrogen fivation by direct synthetic ammonia process 


Location Company Method of operation Yearly Source of hydrogen Remarks 
capacity `~ 
United States: Net tons 

Syracuse, N. Y.......-- Atmospheric Nitrogen Co-_....-....---. General Chemical Co.. 7,750 | Water gas_....._..-......-.--. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y....| Niagara Ammonia Co..............--. Casale!_..........-..-- A Half by-product of chlorine | Operating at arate of 3,450 tons per 
manufacture, half electrol- year maximum hydrogen pro- 
ysis of water. ducing capacity. 

Seattle, Wash........-- Pacific Nitrogen Corporation... -.....- F: N, Rs Dus ccescuccue 865 | Electrolysis of water.......---. , 

Belle Charleston), Lazote (Inc.).........2-.--- 2-2 eee Claude !. 2.222222... 6, 350 | Water gas..........-.--.----.- It is expected that this plant will 

w.V actually operate at a rate of 7,000 
to 8,000 tons per year. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y....| Mathieson Alkali Co................-. Nitrogen Engineering 2,880 | By-product of chlorine manu- 

Corporation. facture. f 
DOssessseutceseace Roessler-Hasslacher Chemical Co.....| F. N. R. L...._.....-- 865 | By-product of sodium manu- 
cture. 
Peoria, Il_..........--- Commercial Solvents Corporation.....| Nitrogen Engineering 4,320 | By-product of corn fermenta- | Expected to be ready for operation 
Corporation. ion. ; by the end of year 1926. 
Pittsburg, Calif.......- Great Western Electrochemical Co-...| Mathieson Alkali Co.. 300 | By-product of chlorine manu- | Expected to get into operation by 
facture. December, 1926 
STO 125, 000 Plants being increased to capacit 
Mea Badische Anilin und Soda Fabrik.....| Haber...........------ JS O00 J Water 888.------nnceneennne-- A OLO OAOD A E RASA 
Piesteritz....-..---.-.- Mitteldeutsche Stickstoffwerke A. G__| Fauser_.............-- 2,500 | By-product........-....-...-- Under construction. 
England: 
s Silingham-on-Tees- ---| Synthetic Ammonia & Nitrates (Ltd.).| Haber at 250 atms....- 14,400 | Water gas...........---------- Plant being enlarged to 55,000 tons, 
with further enlargements pro- 

Widnes. ......-...----- United Alkali Co. (Ltd.)_....-.......- Casale. .....-..-..-.-- 3,000 | By-product of chlorine manu- { Under construction. 

France 4 ; 

Montereau........----- ad Chimique de la Grande | Claude___.-.....-__.-. 1,500 | Water gas__........-.....-..-. Experimental plant. 

aroisse. 

Bethune. .-......--.--- Compagnie des Mines de Bethune. ---}.._-. (6 (tO nS ae, 6,000 | Coke-oven gas..........-...-.- Being enlarged to 18,000 tons. 

St. Etienne--.....-..-.- Houilleres de Saint Etienne....--.--- ere GOs oct ee 1, 500 j....- s Co EET at econ ee 

Decazeville............. Société de Commentry Fourcham- |_---- 0626 oc tes. 3, 000 |....- C 1 a ee eee teed EI To be enlarged. 

bault et Decazeville. > 

St. Aubon............-- Cie d’Alais Froges et Camarque---_--_-_- Casale...2.....--..-.-- 700 | By-product from chlorine 
manufacture. 

Henin Lietard. .......- Ste. des Mines de Dourges.-._........-}_...- rio a ae oe eee 4, 500 | Coke-oven gas._............... 

Pont a Vendin......... Ste. des Mines de Lens__._....-.....--|-...- dO i eee, 7,000 i... QO E S Under construction. 

Henin Lietard.......... oe des Mines de Vicoigne Noeux & |... Go...........------| 4,500 |-...- AG DE E OAE Do. 

rocourt 
Anzin.................- Cie des Produits Chimiques Anzin |-_.... OO st ee ae 7,000 |... Ce o pe ae UO ate eae ane Do. 
Kuhlmann. 

Carling.............--.- Ste. Honillere de Sorre et Moselic____.)__._- ie (s ae ee 4,500 |... Co (5 OENE Or RN Do. 

Soulom.............-.-- Ste. des Engrais Azotes et Composes--_]_-...do..............--- 15, 000 |... G0 22.35 hasan naeceenuse Do. 

Toulouse..............- French Government --_...............-}-..-. se oe ese 57,000 | Water gas__.....-...-.--...--- Do. 

Firminy-............--- Cie des Produits Chimiques de Roche |... Onis seaccccnsvece 4, Coke-oven gas._........-----.. Do. 

LaMoliere. 
Italy: 

Terni Caan ee eee ert Italiana Ricerche Industriali |... QG:c220 ae dect oad 1, 500 | Electrolysis of water._......... 

Nera Montoro........-- aoe Societa per l'Industria & l’Elet- |____. QOzecescen sche 9, 500 j....- a o ah a er ee ce eve Ba operating; half undef con- 

icita. ; 

Dalmazia..--.......---- pase Italiana Forse Idrauliche della |... do Sscs2-ceereeses 1, 500 |... ri EIEE AE eer Under construction. 

mazia. 
Bussi... 0-2... ----- Societa Azogeno...............-.....-- Claude... 15, 000 By produa of chlorine manu- 
. acture. 
RA a EEA ERE OO EE NENE A EET EEE i 1 Se ee eee 3, 000 | Coke-oven gas__.............-. Do 
Novara..__..........--- poser ors Ammonia (Mon- | Fauser..............-- 5, 750 | Electrolysis of water_.......... 
ecatini 
Merano.-...........-... Montecatini... 2c) cyl eu 2c oso h U0 ncemasedawecantec 14, 000 j....- CO PE EE EE 
Mas (f (Beliuno) en eee 0 can el se NE ee (ME RD e (0 cep ann ECO ES 1,000 }...-- OOo sche SSA 
Belgium: 
Ougree................. Société Belge de ]’Azote..........-...- Claude__.........-.... 4,500 | Coke-oven gas......--....-.---- To be enlarged soon. 
Ostende.......-.......- 8. A. des Fours a Coke Semet Solvay | Casale.....-.........- 7, 500 |... (1 Co ee ee eee enn ne 
and Piette. 
‘ Willebrock..........--- Société Evence Coppe........-.-...-.- Fauser .........-.----- 10,000 | Water gas._.........-.......-- Under construction. 
pai 

Sabinanigo.._......-... Energia Industrias Aragonesas 8. A. | Casale_......-...-..-- 4,500 | Electrolysis of water. _........ 

Bole cee gieeuueekane Société Iberica del Nitrogeno..........| Claude.....-.......... 700 By produe: of chlorine manu- 

acture 
Felguera.............-.|----- fs (EE E I E sees Cs (1 ee ae E 2,200 | Coke-oven gas................. 
| 
Hikoshima............. Suzuki & Co_..-. 22-2 tee Col a Sa Rea Ee aa 3,000 : Water gas_.-.---.--..-.-..---. 
Nobeoks.............-- Ni ippon Chisso Hiryo Kabushiki, | Casale................. 9,000 : Plea ysis of water ..-.-._-... 
aisha. 
) D Lo Sea ee eee tras eo o | ¢ eRe ee ea CES RE Se ES E C6324 ocb tes: 10, 000 | S22 (a (a PASE Do. 
Minamata-.-........--.|...-- Oe te et eee Nees ta (se ee 21, 500 i... OO S E E esecveecpeevses Do. 
Poland: | 

KnUroW....-.---------- Société Fermiere des Mines Fiscales de | Claude......... pee 3,000 | Coke-oven gas................ Do. 

PEtat Polonais. 
Czechoslovakia: 
fea aT: N K A Société Czechoslovakia d’Azote........]...-- G0 4222620) cote 4, 500 |... i (o PEE E Do. 
Switzerland: : i l | 
Ras Medi EE R Usines Electriques de la Lonza_._.._.- CÇasalö:-csosdiatusnaai 2,200 | Electrolysis of water..........- 
s N Tinjinougorod Frores Severny Chimicecky Trust__......_...|..__- sf a cee 7,300 | Water gas...-----------.--...- Do. 
weden: 
JUDE ss 252s senses neccwe Stockholm Superfosfat Akt_._.._...._-. Fauser__.............- 2, 600 | Electrolysis of water........... Do. 


1 Data on Claude and Casale plants given by those interests. It is believed that some of the Casale figures are for total installed capacity, including spare units. Capacities 


figured on 350 days operation per year. 


Of this total operating and under-construction capacity of 700,000 
annual tons of nitrogen by the direct synthetic ammonia process, 70 
per cent is fixed with hydrogen secured through coal by the water-gas 
process, while only 15 per cent is fixed with hydrogen from the elec- 
trolysis of water. The hydrogen for the remaining 15 per cent is 
secured as a by-product of other industries, 12 per cent from by- 
product coke oven gas, and 3 per cent from chemical industries. 

The nitrogen fixation industry is developing so rapidly, capacity and 
production figures are ever changing. New direct synthetic ammonia 
plants are being erected, plans are on foot for substituting direct 


synthetic ammonia plants for cyanamide plants, and new develop- 
ments in the direct synthetic ammonia process are being announced. 
By diverting the power now being used to fix the 40,000 tons of nitro- 
gen as of the year 1925 by the arc process to the direct synthetic 
ammonia process, 100,000 tons of nitrogen could be fixed. One producer 
of cyanamide advises that “as a whole I think the production of 
cyanamide is at a standstill. The existing factories are probably used 
as far as possible, but no new factories will, in my opinion, be built, 
owing to the high production costs per ton of nitrogen compared with 
synthetic nitrogen.” In parts of Europe, however, the market is still 
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time. 


The new developments of most note are the Mont Cenis direct syn- 
thetic ammonia process in Germany and the du Parc process in Switzer- 
land. A plant of a capacity of 3 tons of ammonia per day is set 
up at Sodingen between Essen and Dortmund, Germany, for experi- 
mental work on the Mont Cenis process. It is claimed that at 98 
atmospheres and 400° C. operation according to this method at com- 


mercial space velocities yields 20 per cent of ammonta 
gases of the converter. 
the catalyst and method of gas purification. 
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good for cyanamide and it is likely this market will continue for some 


It is believed the features of the process are 
In Switzerland, Professor 
du Pare has worked up a catalyst rather than a process. Operating 
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at 25 to 30 atmospheres, 325° C., and with commercial space velocities 
a yield of 25 per cent of ammonia is claimed. 


SURVEY OF CONDITIONS IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


In addition to such work, a great deal of attention is being given 
to improvements of present processes and to hydrogen production. In 
this connection our oil and natural-gag fields are becomiug the subject 
of considerable investigation. To give a clearer picture of the situa- 
tion, a brief review of conditions existing in each of the principal 
nitrogen consuming and producing countries will be made, The data 
are summarized in Table IV. Consumption figures as shown are for 
apparent rather than actual consumption. 


in the effluent 


TABLE IV.—WNitrogen statistics 
[Expressed in net tons of nitrogen] 


i GERMANY 
Domestic production: 

By-product Ammon acs. co ose dens nemana 
Fixed atmospheric nitrogen__........ 22-2222. nen ene 


Total Nroductone se uc cctescdtccsscade cone eesctencessveessel 


Exports: 
Chilean nitrate -._-. 2-2 eee nwe en ne ene emn enn eee enes--e-- 
By-product: GMMOnNI S222. eee ose s cee cdecccwcaenceenoe nk 
Fixed atmospheric nitrogen... -02 ee eee ee eee eee ee 


TT ObAI-OX DOWNS 2225 cS cscens cceaeshanessueeseeuesiacucesess 


Imports: l 

Chilean nitrate ...-..------------- E 
By-product amMMonlg 2.226. onc. ew sete ne sucenSueedc seen ece 
Fixed atmospheric nitrogen..............----.-..-------------- 


Total IMportSiuscsvesocdewtscueciedaslecccvetecenboccecdecce 
Total consumption. ..........---.- Ube docu Seaste seat aas 


UNITED STATES 

Domestic production: _ 
By-product ammonia......--.-..---------------002------------ 
Fixed atmospheric nitrogen._.............-..-------------.--- 


Total production wick eewceecaweds cckoeecsetevssesecesctsccons 


Exports: 
Chilean: nitrate 22 s.6ccwesoe ose oe ees enanssar 
By-product ammonis...._.......-.---------------------------- 
Fixed atmospheric nitrogen....... 202.0. n wwe nen ee eee nee 


Total GX DOF Ss sic sccenscecnekesucecns sccecuolegesccivscteseu: 


Imports: 
Chilean DIAC si cdebutoledocdiee wore esa eedeouluteouene 
By-product ammonia....................-------.--------- eee ee 
Fixed atmospheric nitrogen.............-..--.-.--.-...-------- 


Total fm Portsesoe ees cen ee ce sb cececeee co cewwesoeecscceces 


Total consumption ....----.--=.- 2222.2. ..-20s2r2.- -=-= 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Domestic production: 
By-product ammonif... ... 0.02. n-coccennnccccesccweccccscacoe 
Fixed atmospheric nitrogen........--...22-.-.-- ee eee eee ne 


Total- Production = soe cu coves Seeoew secu cudedceceescewsteas 


Exports: 
Chilean nitratewoo 6 cence sss ee ianen aba a naese nan 
By-product aMMODIS.... 2. 22. o nee sos cece cnc ee nn eckeenecnccee 
Fixed atmospheric nitrogen.....- 2-2-2. ne een ne eww wn cere een ne 


Total OX ORES ohio sees nanes cccetewes ctecwadcvuccscicensssece 


Imports: 
hilean Nitrate ccs oo esc cvose ete es ce eieeueeccedesecce ee 
By-product ammonia..o6- 5 ccencccccccnsccccenccsccesnasaene sc 
Fixed atmospheric nitrogen 


Total WMPOr S25. cnet ets eo sec ogee tae ee oo 


Total consumption 


Domestic production: _ 
By-product ammonia.......2..- 2-2 sss ccbecedencseeesesnssecess 
Fixed atmospheric nitrogen...-......-...-.-.-1....---——--------- 


Total production ec ccvecs sso cee et so ele coeds - 


Exports: 

Chilean nitrate ice wee es cer oce renter ces eceeeweseeo ogee 
By-product ammonia... < ccc jon nawecceccaeewcasssntesnsscu5 
Fixed atmospheric nitrogen....................-222-- eee 


Total OX DOL scscoweckacess osr ieat riea saeun ies 


Imports: 
Chilean nitrate: <6 occ cc sues cecisencdk Soc becclausaccacedasdsccs 
By-product ammonia.........2.-.----.. ene ne ne ee ene eee 
Fixed atmospheric nitrogen 


Total MN pOrts = especies eco se cee tendecdewicucesuscesacaveanacas 


Total consumption sock cic cu desu ce entedceinackecosecdewescs 


| 1910 


1913 1916 


| 
1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 | 1925 
| 


reer | a | ns | renee O | eee e er 


144, 200 


62, 000 88, 000 
166, 980 


90, 750 
147, 520 


256, 300 


53, 200 
142, 768 | 
136, 214 E 195, 968 209, 520 | 294,800 | 347,050 | 334,400 | 357,150 | 447, 828 


0 0 s| 1,360! 2,647 
0 0 6,980 | 3,630 19,064 
0 0 22,240 | 21,658: 61, 
0 0 4,440) 29,270} 26,654] 83, S11 
| sei bloat i ane ee 
o| 13,602 5,403 | 1, 987 
0 34 409 73 
0 0 1, 420 102 
135, 891 o| 13,636 7282| 2,112 


ers | pe | EES | SNR EE | CE ES |S | Tc | er 
EE | RE | RE NRE | | TR NT 


205, 376 | 260,557 | 311,180 | 209,604 | 208, 541 349, 842 | 307, 242 
22, 901 59,383 | 86,960 | 102, 401 97,747 | 139, 550 5 
0 0 276 270 200 740 | 5,910 
22,901 | 39,330 | 59,383 | 87,236 | 102, 671 98, 487 | 145, 460 
9,337 | 2334| 3,456 2,265 | 9,146 
104 | 12,100 | 20, 300 33,831 | 34, 569 
0 0 0 514| 1,240 
| 9,441 | 14,494 | 23,756 36,610 | 44, 955 
S | Seana, = a ze 
109,351 | 212,867 | 71,200 | 230, 480 94,581 | 155, 468 
13,481 | 2, 991 542 459 1, 123 813 
5,403 | 5,847] 12,407| 2,590 6,070 | 11,814 


128, 235 | 221, 705 84, 239 | 260,529! 69,662 | 101, 774 | 168,095 | 185, 796 | 223, 764 


` 167,565 | 271,647 | 156,991 | 339,444 | 113,405 | 163,651 | 268,600 | 203,078 | 325, 566 
S| aS OS eee Te ———— 


99,814 | 100,064 | 89,470 69,760 | 81,600} 99,700| 93,380! 97,500 
0 0 0 0 0 0| 8,000] 13,300 
99,814 | 100,064 | 89,470 59,760 | 81,600 | 99,700 | 101,880 
1, 859 127 | 38,494 134| 2,176 593 954 830 
74,510 | 59,808 | 24,950 26,580 | 42,380] 56,820| 56,450| 59,402 
0 0 0 0 0 0| 7,500] 12500 
76,369 | 50,935 | 63, 444 26,714 | 44,556 | 57,413 | 64,904 | 72,732 
24,628 | 71,515| 4,279 9,732 | 7,985 | 12,663 | 14,340] 14,170 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
5,958 | 22,115| 7,536 1,90 | 3,600] 4,200} 5,300 4,720 
30,586 | 93,630 | 11,815 11,632 | 11,585 | 16,863 | 19,640 | 18,899 
TSAS N G CO ee ES A 
133, 759 |- 37, 841 44,678 | 48,629 | 59,150 | 56,616 | 56,967 
5, 677 14,690 | 20,001 | 22,530] 23,200 
19, 800 090 | 6710| 10,630] 13,050| 23,960 
25, 477 | 35, 580 
2, 028 1, 883 
335 
909 
3, 272 


eee | | ee 
SNS ge | AE | 


46, 063 48, 400 56, 000 


4, 998 16,682 | 17,400 19, 015 
1,318 | 1,264 4,983 | 13,322 14, 900 
99,142 | 33,123 67,728 | 79,122 | 89,915 
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TABLE I1V.—Niétrogen statistics—Continued 


1910 1913 1916 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
iai ITALY 
omestic production: 
By-product ammonia___..........------ eee ene eee 1, 625 1, 850 2, 130 2, 600 
Fixed atmospheric nitrogen...........--..-----..-------------- 638 9, 350 13, 200 19, 800 
Total proqductiOn =. cc sececcoceceeceeccetccosedse_eoceeess.s 2, 263 | 11, 200 15, 330 | 22, 400 
Exports: 
Chilean nitrate 22.02 son. secs eben cecceeceueuuneuewestencen 0 21 12 
By-product ammonia-..._........--.------------0------ ee eee eee 0 0 0 
Fixed atmospheric nitrogen...........-.-..----.----..-----.--- 0 0 110 
Total Gxpertsiecocs2s sakes fase oe essere cee eesesretecase 0 21 | 122 
Imports: SS SSS — SS 
Pe hilean nitrates coco eee et ee dt eo cdesu eles ccoue a| 10,525 11, 596 14, 732 2, 208 7, 440 3, 257 6, 747 8, 895 9, 780 11, 080 
By-product ammonia....__...---.- eee eee ee ene 4,710 4,919 641 1,072 1, 599 1, 119 2, 493 2, 521 3, 030 4, 750 
Fixed atmospheric nitrogen__........-.---.......-----2.2-.--.e 0 0 0 0 0 0 324 | ; 6, 448 8, 240 
Total iMports 2 42eccke ate ecte ci deceetueecucnceustes 15, 235 16, 515 15, 373 3, 280 9, 039 4, 376 9, 564 13, 480 | 19, 258 24, 020 
Total consumption... ..........---------------e------eeee-e = 17,481 | 22,519| 23,760} 8,086) 16,174] 9,778] 18,724| 24,680] 34,588| 46,298 
JAPAN 

Domestic production: 

By-product ammonia..-...-....-2-------.0-- een ene n eee n enn 253 1, 816 19, 100 19, 000 19, 560 20, 003 , 
Fixed atmospheric nitrogen.._.........---.-.-...2.-----2------ 0 1, 386 20, 140 21, 970 21, 450 20, 760 
Total production. oscouis ye nos eee een se Coasts seecceccet cece 253 3, 202 39, 240 40, 970 41,010 40, 763 

Exports, none. 

Imports: z 
Chilean nitrate. ...-...000 0- Leek eee et eee eos 2, 422 4, 597 9, 075 11, 500 6, 925 6, 550 
By-product ammonia.............-..----.-2----- neon eee 15, 764 25, 315 21, 025 33, 010 33, 130 19, 912 
Fixed atmospheric nitrogen..._.......-.-..-----------e--<------ 0 486 2, 084 5, 890 29, 948 

Total imports: 22 escent ccauth aa e aaa 18,186 | 29, 912 30, 586 | 46, 504 56,410 ` 
Total consumption- .- ceisexecicexeccudiakesSodeneseeccuelsees 18, 439 33, 114 90, 564 


69, 826 | 


GERMANY 


Germany, the largest nitrogen consumer, is self-supporting. Not only 
is she supplying her own demands, but is now exporting practically as 
much nitrogen as her total 1910 domestic production. Of a consumption 
in 1910 of 205,000 tons, 66 per cent was supplied through imports of 
Chilean nitrate, while for the year 1925 not only was the total consump- 
tion of 370,000 tons produced domestically, as shown in Table IV, but 
80,000 tons in excess of this demand were produced and exported. 

The figures for the year show a domestic production in Germany of 
450.000 tons of nitrogen, as compared with 430,000 tons exported from 
Chile. It is true that Chile is still by far the largest exporter, but here, 
too, it seems that Germany has an advantage which may alter that 
situation. Germany's supply is such that it can meet the demand for 
both nitrate nitrogen and ammonia nitrogen, which can further be sup- 
plied in various forms and in combination with phosphoric acid and 
potash. On the other hand, Chilean nitrate will probably always be 
supplied as Chilean nitrate or nitrate nitrogen. ` 

Chile may continue to supply the world with 2,500,000 tons of nitrate 
yearly for some time to come, but it is unlikely that her exports will 
increase. In fact, some authorities expect a gradual decrease, and it is 
known that producers are viewing the situation with alarm. Germany, 
on the other hand, is carrying out her program of expansion and for 
1926 will have total exports of, perhaps, double those for 1925. 

The United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce reports 
that quite a stir was caused among Chilean nitrate producers recently 
over the discharge at a Peruvian port in transit to Bolivia of 200 tons 
of German synthetic nitrate. Bolivia adjoins Chile and the report 
states that the Chileans were unprepared for such close competition. 

The present program of construction will increase the capacity of the 
two plants, Oppau and Merseburg, to a total of 500,000 tons of nitrogen 
per year, while further plans, for which it is reported a large loan has 
been floated, will, when consummated, increase the capacity of these two 
plants to a total of 1,000,000 tons of nitrogen per year. Expansion, 
then, is taking place through the medium of the direct synthetic 
ammonia process. The by-product coke industry can be expanded but 
little, and it is not likely that any plants for additional cyanamide 
capacity will be erected. It is true that cyanamide is still in popular 
demand in Germany, but the present capacity can well take care of this 
demand. In fact, this year the producing capacity has been reduced by 
15,000 tons of nitrogen by the use of half of the carbide furnaces of 
the Piesteritz cyanamide plant for phosphoric-acid production. 

This is an indication of how closely the nitrogen interests, through 
the Stickstoff Syndikat and the I. G. are working together. The 
Badische Co., the operators of the direct synthetic-ammonia process, 
are erecting this phosphorous plant at the cyanamide plant of the Bayer 
Co. The method of Liljenroth is being installed. The metallic phos- 
phorus produced at Piesteritz will be processed to phosphoric acid and 
hydrogen at Merseburg, where the hydrogen will be used for ammonia 
synthesis, while the phosphoric acid will be used in the production of 


ammonium phosphate. The cyanamide capacity of the Piesteritz 
plant has thus been reduced from 35,000 tons of nitrogen per year to 
15,000 tons. 

It is further reported on good authority that the Knapsack plant is 
to fade from the nitrogen picture. This plant is to be used by one of 
the large German interests for other chemical purposes, which will 
render it no longer available for cyanamide production. Work on this 
project has already started. 

Germany in working up an export market is not confining her activi- 
ties to fertilizers and fertilizer materials. She is already cutting into 
the export refrigerating ammonia trade of the United States. The am- 
monia cylinders of the Badische Co. are now quite frequent in 
the Philippines and Cuba, and Badische ammonia is gaining a market 
in South America. 

In becoming independent of Chile for its nitrogen supply, is the world 
going to become even more dependent upon Germany? Perhaps a 
study of the situation in some of the other countries will help to answer 
that question. 

UNITED STATES 


The United States, second only to Germany in inorganic nitrogen 
consumption, is the largest importer and Chile’s best customer. By 
importing a million and a quarter tons of Chile nitrate, or half of the 
total exports from Chile for the year 1925, this country contributed 
through the export tax $15,000,000 to the support of the Chilean 
Government. 

It is seen from the table that 66 per cent of the inorganic nitrogen 
consumed in 1925 was imported and that 86 per cent of this importa- 
tion was from Chile. 

The atmospheric nitrogen industry is increasing, but the increase to 
date has been relatively slow. The years 1926 and 1927 will show a 
rather marked increase in production, however, and it is known that 
several companies have active plans for large installations. 

It is reported that the Atmospheric Nitrogen Corporation, now operat- 
ing the largest synthetic-ammonia plant in this country, is planning 
the erection of a 100-tons-per-day ammonia plant in Alabama in the 
vicinity of Sheffield. The product of this plant will presumably be 
fertilizers. 

Lazotte (Inc,) has started into operation during the year its plant at 
Belle, W. Va., with a rated capacity of 25 tons of ammonia per day. 
The product of this plant will be distributed as far as possible to the 
refrigerating market by the du Pont National Ammonia Co. and the 
remainder oxidized to nitric acid. It is reported that the du Pont 
Powder Co. is erecting an ammonia oxidation plant at. Repauno, N. J., 
for the conversion of 15 tons of ammonia per day to nitric acid. 
Plans have been worked out, and it is believed will be put into execu- 
tion shortly, for the addition of another 25-ton ammonia unit to the 
Belle plant, with two additional such units proposed to bring the ca- 
pacity of this plant to 100 tons of ammonia per day. This nitrogen 
should also find its way into fertilizers, 
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The German interests- are known to be studying conditions in this 
country with a view of locating synthetic-ammonia fertilizer plants here. 
Whether such an operation should be complete in itself or in connec- 
tion with other industries and interests is a question of this study. 

There is no cyanamide production in this country, although the largest 
cyanamide plant in the world, United States Nitrate Plant No. 2, 
Muscle Shoals, Ala., is located here. This plant, built for war purposes, 
was operated only during a short-test run and has been maintained in 
idle standby since 1919. Offers for lease of the Government’s Muscle 
Shoals properties, including this nitrate plant, now before Congress, call 
for the annual production of fertilizers or fertilizer materials contain- 
ing up to 40,000 tons of nitrogen per year under certain conditions. 

The American Cyanamid Co. operates a cyanamide plant at Niagara 
Falls, Canada. The greater part of its production finds its way into 
this country, either as cyanide or cyanamide. Part of this cyanamide is 
consumed in mixed fertilizers, the remainder being autoclaved to am- 
monia and disposed of as such or converted to ammonium phosphate for 
export. A portion of the ammonia is disposed of as liquid anhydrous 
ammonia, and so cyanamide ammonia is finding its way into the refrig- 
erating trade. The market supplied is small and local to the producing 
plant at Warners, N. J. Ordinarily this would not be an economical 
operation, but in this case it is perhaps more economical to operate the 
cyanamide plant at full capacity and dispose, in whatever form possible, 
of the product remaining after the cyanide and cyanamide demands are 
filled than to run the cyanamide plant in part capacity with the attend- 
ant loss of power, which must be paid for even though not used, Fur- 
ther, it is understood that this company contemplates the erection of a 
synthetic-ammonia plant, and it is probably well to have a market 
ready for the plant when built. Whether this plant would be located at 
Niagara Falls at the site of the cyanamide plant and displace a part of 

that plant, or elsewhere, is not known. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Although not a large consumer, Great Britain, with a domestic pro- 
duction already over twice her consumption, is following an active cam- 
paign of expansion. The by-product production for 1926 will show a 
decided decrease from the 1925 figures, because of the strike and conse- 
quent coal stoppage. This was but a temporary condition, however. 

The plant of the Synthetic Ammonia & Nitrates (Ltd.) now pro- 
ducing at a rate of 60,000 tons of sulfate of ammonia per year, is being 
increased to 250,000 tons per year, at which rate it is expected to get 
into operation during the latter half of 1927. This increase in capacity 
is made possible through the sale of Government-assured bonds of the 
company. Very tentative plans are being made for additional enlarge- 
ments of the plans beyond the 250,000 tons sulfate capacity. 

The product of this plant is disposed of through the British Sulphate 
of Ammonia Federation (Ltd.).- In fact, 90 per cent of the total produc- 
tion of Great Britain, as well as a large proportion of the output in 
Canada, India, and South Africa, is represented by this federation. 

Exports from Great Britain for 1925 increased some over the year 
1924, and must undergo a large increase to take care of the proposed 
increased production. At the same time, the German production will 
be increasing at a greater rate than the domestic consumption. How- 
ever, it is not believed that there will be a trade conflict between these 
two countries in nitrogen exports, as it is known that an agreement 
has been reached by the British Sulphate of Ammonia Federation (Ltd.) 
and the Stickstoff Syndikat covering sale of nitrogen materials. The 
sales propaganda of these two organizations is creating a demand in 
India, China, and other countries of the Orient which, it is thought, 
will exceed production according to the present program of enlargement. 

Great Britain’s 1925 exports exceeded those of 1924 by some 8,000 
tons of nitrogen. There was a falling off of exports to Japan of about 
50,000 tons of sulphate, but an increase in exports to Spain of a like 
amount offsets this. The tendency of powdery neutral sulphate to 
eake is the reason given for the loss of this 57 per cent of Great 
Britain’s Japanese trade. Exports to Belgium and Holland fell off 
10,000 tons of sulphate, while exports to France increased 8,000 tons; 
to Italy, 3,000 tons; and to Egypt and the Canary Islands, 5,000 tons 
of sulphate. 

A second synthetic ammonia plant in England is that of the United 
Alkali Co. The ammonia product of this plant will be oxidized and 
the resulting nitric acid used in the chemical industry. 

There is no cyanamide industry in Great Britain, and it is believed 
that by-product ammonia production capacity will increase but little. 


FRANCH 


The consumption of nitrogen in France, like domestic production, is 
on the increase. The mines and coke ovens of northern France de- 
stroyed during the war have now practically all been restored and are 
operating. As reconstruction replaced old and obsolete equipment with 
the latest ovens, operation is more efficient and production has in- 
creased over the pre-war period. Some of the many cyanamide plants 
erected during the war are still in operation and there is a fair de- 
mand for cyanamide in France. No new plants arë being built and 
it is doubtful if any are contemplated. 

Upon completion of the program of construction already under way, 
France will have a direct synthetic ammonia capacity of 116,700 tons 
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of nitrogen per year. This will rank France second only to Germany 
in the production of fixed atmospheric nitrogen. The only large plant 
eontributing to this total is that of the French Government at Toulouse, 
which is to be of 57,000 tons of nitrogen per year capacity. It is 
reported that construction on this project which had actually started 
has been somewhat suspended, due to financial stringencies in France. 
This, however, is but a temporary setback and plants for a continuation 
of the work are under way. 

Hydrogen is to be produced for the Toulouse plant through the water- 
gas process. Of the remainder of the 116,700 tons capacity, 57,500 tons 
are to be operated on hydrogen from by-product coke-oven gas. 

It is to be noted that in the three countries of greatest develop- 
ment—Germany, England, and France—coal is depended upon as the 
means of hydrogen supply. 

ITALY 


Although not g large consumer, Italy has been increasing steadily in 
nitrogen consumption at a rate of from 15 to 25 per cent each year 
over the preceding year for the last five years. Domestic production 
has kept pace with this increased consumption, so that through these 
years, although imports increased, the domestic production for each 
year amounted to about half the consumption. 

Italy has practically no coal and, hence, by-product ammonia produc- 
tion can not be expected to show much, if any, increase. For the same 
reason the cyanamide process must have but a short future life in 
that country, and similarly the direct synthetic ammonia process, 
although on the increase and due for even further expansion, will never 
make the enormous strides necessary to keep pace with Germany, 
England, France, and perhaps the United States. 

Coal and coke for the operation of the cyanamide process are im- 
ported. Italy, however, has good water-power resources, and it is 
because of this that the direct synthetic ammonia industry is prosper- 
ing. The necessary hydrogen is produced by the electrolysis of water. 

The plant listed in the table as located in Dalmatia, although an 
Italian plant, is located on the Yugoslavia coast of the Adriatic Sea. 
This plant when in operation will consume power heretofore used in 
the production of cyanamide. 

In addition to the Fauser plants listed in Table III as operating 
or under construction, the following plants are projected: One at 
Coghinas, Sardinia, of 5,000 tons of ammonia annual capacity; and one 
at Cotrone, Calabria, of 10,000 tons of ammonia annual capacity. 
Both these plants are to operate on electrolytic hydrogen. 


JAPAN 


Japan, like Italy, does not possess extensive coal deposits, but has 
large water-power resources which lend themselves to low-cost develop- 
ment. The table shows that 60 per cent of the Japanese consumption 
has been imported. Although she has always been an importer of 
nitrogen, chiefly in the form of sulphate of ammonia, she is now working 
on a program of fixation-plant construction which will make her in- 
dependent of foreign sources of supply. 

Production according to the cyanamide process has been carried on 
for several years by the Nippon Chisso Hiryo Kabushiki Kaisha (Japan 
Artificial Nitrogenous Manure Co., Ltd.). This company is now, 
however, as is shown in the table of direct synthetic ammonia plants, 
operating or erecting direct synthetic ammonia plants of a total annual 
capacity of 40,000 tons of nitrogen. As production at these plants 
is accomplished, production at the cyanamide plants is curtailed, until 
shortly the cyanamide industry in Japan will be an operation of the 
past. This company is further planning for the erection of a plant of 
20,000 tons of nitrogen or 100,000 tons of sulphate of ammonia per 
year at Chosen (Korea). 

In addition to this synthetic ammonia capacity the Dai Nippon Jurge 
Hiryo Kaisha (Great Japan Artificial Fertilizer Co.) is completing plans 
for the erection of a plant at Toyama having a capacity of 25,000 tons 
of sulphate of ammonia annually, while the Denki Kagyo Kaisha (Elec- 
tro-chemical Manufacturing Co.) is planning to erect a plant for the 
production of 30,000 tons of sulphate of ammonia annually, 

With the plants now operating, those under construction, and those 
actively planned, Japan’s annual synthetic ammonia production will be 
the equivalent of 74,000 tons of nitrogen. This, with her 20,000 tons 
by-product production, will give a total domestic production of 94,000 
tons, exclusive of any cyanamide. This is but 5,000 tons less than her 
1925 consumption. 

The Japanese Government Department of Commerce and Industry is 
erecting a direct synthetic ammonia plant and sulphate of ammonia 
plant of 4 tons of sulphate per day capacity for experimental purposes. 


NORWAY 


The electrical power required to fix 1 ton of nitrogen by the are 
process is sufficient to fix 4 tons by the direct synthetic ammonia 
process, assuming that the hydrogen is to be secured by the electrolysis 
of water. It may be with this in mind that the Norsk Hydro Co. of 
Norway, is turning to the direct synthetic ammonia process. This 
company has let a contract to the Nitrogen Engineering Corporation, of 
New York City, for the design, construction, and erection of a synthetic 
ammonia plant to be located at the site of its arc process plant at 
Notodden, Norway. 


1927 


The Norsk Hydro Co. is now consuming 40,000 kilowatts at Notod- 
den and 200,000 kilowatts at Rjukan for the annual fixation of 35,000 
tons of nitrogen by the arc process. By the direct synthetic ammonia 
process this company could fix 140,000 tons of introgen with the same 
power. With the low cost of power and with the arc process plant’s 
capital cost paid off, the production cost of nitric acid is very low and it 
is not likely the direct synthetic ammonia process will completely re- 
place the arc process. Present plans call for a synthetic ammonia 
plant of a yearly capacity of 3,800 tons of nitrogen. The product of 
this plant will be used with nitric acid of the arc plant for the manu- 
facture of ammonium nitrate. 

SWEDEN 


As there is practically no demand for cyanamide in Sweden, the 
domestic production of nitrogen is exported and nitrogen for consump- 
tion is imported. To remedy this condition the Stockholm Superfosfat 
Fabriks, the company operating Sweden’s two cyanamide plants, is 
planning for the erection of a direct synthetic ammonia plant and 
appurtenant conversion plants for fertilizer production. For this work 
the company is seeking a loan of three to five million kronen. Although 
the operation of the cyanamide plants will probably be continued as 
long as there is an export market for cyanamide, it is known that this 
company believes that the future for cyanamide is not bright, and to 
stay in the business it must turn to the direct synthetic ammonia 
process for its fixed nitrogen. 


SPAIN 


Spain, but a small consumer of nitrogen, is showing the effects of 
sales propaganda, not only by its comparatively large increase in im- 
ports but also in its activity in domestic production. With three 
direct synthetic ammonia plants operating, it is reported that others 
are contemplated, and methods of operation of the by-product coke ovens 
are being improved for better production. 

A United States Commerce Department bulletin states that, following 
representations made by leading agriculturists and by the principal 
Spanish chamber of agriculture, the Spanish import duty on calcium 
cyanamide has been reduced by royal decree to a nominal figure. 


BELGIUM 


With the starting into operation of the Casale plant at Ostend in 
October, 1926, Belgium has operating direct synthetic ammonia plants 
with a capacity of 55,000 tons of sulphate of ammonia per year. Her 
by-product production for 1925 was 95,000 tons of sulphate. Although 
a small country, Belgium is a very large per-acre consumer of fertilizer 
and so has a relatively large total consumption. 


OTHER COUNTRIES 


Although normally small consumers of nitrogen, synthetic ammonia 
plants are now being constructed ir. Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Russia. 
Such plant erection, it is believed, is not so much because of agricul- 
tural necessity as of military preparedness. As in the case of other 
European plants, the principal conversion product of these plants is to 
be nitric acid. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to Calendar No. 1345, the bill (H. R. 10735) to prevent 
fraud, deception, or improper practice in connection with busi- 
ness before the United States Patent Office, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. McNARY. Regular order! 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The regular order is de- 
manded. The call of the calendar under Rule VIII is in order. 
The clerk will state the first bill on the calendar under Rule 
VIII. 

The bill (S. 2607) for the purpose of more effectively meeting 
the obligations of the existing migratory bird treaty with Great 
Britain by the establishment of migratory bird refuges to fur- 
nish in perpetuity homes for migratory birds, the provision of 
funds for establishing such areas, and the furnishing of ade- 
quate protection of migratory birds, for the establishment of 
public shooting grounds to preserve the American system of free 
shooting, and for other purposes, was announced as first in 
order. 

Mr. FESS. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will go over. 

The bill (S. 2808) to amend section 24 of the interstate 
commerce act, as amended, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BRATTON. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will go over. 

The bill (S. 1618) to prevent deceit and unfair prices that 
result from the unrevealed presence of substitutes for virgin 
wool in woven or knitted fabrics purporting to contain wool 
and in garments or articles of apparel made therefrom, manu- 
factured in any Territory of the United States or the District 
of Columbia, or transported or intended to be transported in 
interstate or foreign commerce, and providing penalties for the 
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violation of the provisions of this act, and for other purposes, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. FESS. Let that bill go over. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I had intended to move to 
take up that bill, but the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoot], who is very much interested in it and wishes to discuss 
it, has asked that it be passed over for to-night. At a future 
date, however, I shall ask that the bill be taken up for con- 
sideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rosrnson of Arkansas in 
the chair). The bill, being objected to, will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 718) authorizing an appropriation to be expended 
under the provisions of section 7 of the act of March 1, 1911, 
entitled “ An act to enable any State to cooperate with any 
other State or States or with the United States for the pro- 
tection of the watersheds of navigable streams, and to appoint 
a commission for the acquisition of lands for the purpose of 
conserving the navigability of navigable rivers,’ as amended, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BRUCE. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 66) to provide for the establishment, operation, 
and maintenance of foreign-trade zones in ports of entry in 
the United States, to expedite and encourage foreign commerce, 
and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BRATTON. Let that bill go over. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The senior Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Saoot] asked that that bill might go over, and I therefore 
shall not ask that it be taken up in his absence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


RETIREMENT OF DISABLED WORLD WAR OFFICERS 


The bill (S. 3027) making eligible for retirement, under cer- 
tain conditions, officers and former officers of the Army of the 
United States, other than officers of the Regular Army, who 
incurred physical disability in line of duty while in the service 
of the United States during the World War, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr: REED of Pennsylvania. Let that bill go over. 

Mr. TYSON. I move, notwithstanding the objection, that 
the Senate now proceed to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr: ASHURST. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Tennessee 
moves that, notwithstanding the objection, the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of the bill. The Senator from Arizona 
asks for the yeas and nays on the motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
BayaArgpD].- I transfer that pair to my colleague the senior Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEPPER] and vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. My colleague the junior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. MAYFIELD] is absent on account of illness. If he 
were present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. BRATTON. My colleague the senior Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. Jones] is absent on account on account of illness. 
If he were present, he would vote “ yea” on this question. 

Mr. FLETCHER (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a general pair with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu 
Pont], who is absent. I believe he would vote as I have voted. 
Without knowing definitely how he would vote, however, I 
transfer my pair with him to the Senator from Missouri "Mr. 
REED] and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McKELLAR (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a pair with the Senator from Ohio [Mr. WIiLtis]. I un- 
derstand that, if present, he would vote as I have voted. There- 
fore I will allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. MOSES (after having voted in the affirmative). I have 
a general pair with the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
BRouSSARD]. He is not in the Chamber, but I understand that, 
if present, he would vote as I have voted. I will therefore 
permit my vote to stand. 

Mr. HEFLIN. My colleague [Mr. UNDERWooD] is absent on 
account of illness. If he were present, he would vote “ yea.” 

The result was ahnnounced—yeas 44, nays 4, as follows: 


YEHAS—44 
Ashurst Ferris McKellar Robinson, Ark. 
Blease Fess McMaster Robinson, Ind. 
Bratton Fletcher McNary Sheppard 
Bruce Glass Means Shortridge 
Cameron Hale Metcalf Snith 
Capper Hawes Moses Stephens 
Caraway Heflin Neely Stewart 
Curtis Howell Nye Trammell 
Dale Jones, Wash. Oddie Tyson 
Deneen Kendrick ine Walsh, Mass. 
Edwards Keyes Ransdell Wheeler 
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NAYS—4 

Lenroot Phipps Reed, Pa. Wadsworth 

NOT VOTING—47 
Bayard Ger La Follette Simmons 
Bingham Gillett cLean moot 
Borah ff Mayfield Stanfield 
Broussard Gooding Norbec Steck 
Copeland ould orris Swanson 
Couzens Greene Overman Underwood 
Dill Harreld Pepper Walsh, Mont. 
du Pont Harris Pittman Warren 
Edge Harrison Reed, Mo Watson 
Ernst Johnson ackett Weller 
Frazier Jones, N. Mex. Schall Willis 
George King Shipstead 


So the motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3027) 
making eligible for retirement under certain conditions officers 
and former officers of the Army of the United States, other 
than officers of the Regular Army, who incurred physical dis- 
ability in line of duty while in the service of the United States 
during the World War. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I think on two prior 
occasions I have addressed the Senate on this bill. To-night I 
do not expect to repeat the arguments which I attempted to 
make on those other occasions, but merely to state the pur- 
pose of the bill, so that it may be understood by those who have 
not read it or studied it. 

The purpose of the bill is to provide pensions for emergency 
officers of the World War, in the event that they have been dis- 
abled to the extent of 30 per cent or more, in accordance with 
their rank rather than in accordance with the severity of their 
disability. In my judgment, if passed, the bill will inject into 
our pension system a principle which is extraordinarily un- 
healthy, undemocratic, and one which in the end will be de 
moralizing; for be it remembered that if a major lost an arm, 
for example, in war he will draw as a pension, if this bill shall 
pass, three-fourths of the active pay of a major for the rest of 
his life, while if a second lieutenant lost an arm he will draw 
three-fourths of the active pay of a second lieutenant for the 
rest of his life, which is only about one-third of the active pay 
of a major, and the enlisted man will continue under the 
present compensation system provided for in the World War 
veterans’ act and will be compensated or pensioned in accord- 
ance with the severity of his injury, as contrasted with the 
officers, who are to be compensated in accordance with their 
rank. Thus a caste distinction will be injected into our pen- 
sion system, and we might as well face it here and now. 

I have taken occasion, Mr. President, to obtain a list of 
former emergency officers who are now employed in the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, either here at Washington or at its regional 
offices scattered over the country, who have been rated at 30 
per cent in the matter of disability as the result of injuries 
sustained in the war. I have that list before me. I shall not 
read the names, but I have the rank of every such officer, the 
compensation he is now receiving for his injury, the salary 
he is drawing from the Government as an employee of the 
Government, and the pay or pension which he would draw 
if this bill should pass. Perhaps, quoting some of the figures 
may be of interest to Senators who have not worked out this 
problem. 

I find that a certain major who is employed in the central 
office is drawing a salary of $4,500 a year from the Government 
and at the same time is drawing $64 1. month as compensation 
for his war injuries. If this bill shall pass, instead of drawing 
$64 a month he will draw $187.50 a month for the rest of his 
life. Yet he is able to earn $4,500 as a Government official. 

I find a captain who is drawing $4,000 a year. He is also 
drawing $67 a month as compensation for his injury. If this 
bill shall pass, he will receive $150 a month for his injury as 
contrasted with the amount received bv the major, who will 
receive $187.50 a month for his injury; and the two injuries 
are alike in their severity. 

I find a lieutenant colonel who is drawing a salary from the 
Government of $5,157 per year. He is drawing compensation of 
$32 a month for a war-time injury. That indicates that his 
disability is slightly in excess of 30 per cent. He would come 
in under this bill. Instead of $32 a month he will draw $218.75 
a month for the rest of his life. 

Mr. President, the mere statement of that situation ought to 
open the eyes of Senators to what this bill means. He will 
draw that large monthly pension of $218 not because his injury 
is severe as compared to the injuries of other people—because it 
is only slightly in excess of 30 per cent—but because he has 
been a lieutenant colonel, and therefore draws three-fourths of 
the active pay of a lieutenant colonel for the rest of his life. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. I am wondering if the Senator could give 
us the number of retired Army officers who are also earning in 
their private capacity considerable sums. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have no such list. 

Mr. McKELLAR. There are a great many engaged in other 
businesses. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. There are very few of the retired off- 
cers of the Army who earn a living worth mentioning outside 
of their retired pay. Occasionally we will find one; but the 
overwhelming majority of them have to struggle through the 
rest of their lives on their- retired pay. 

That is the case of a lieutenant colonel. 

Mr. TYSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. TYSON. I have a case from the Senator’s own State, 
the case of Lieutenant Colonel Gardner, who before the war 
was making $20,000 a year as an attorney in New York, and 
now he is drawing $1,200 a year. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am acquainted with Colonel Gardner, 
and a great admirer of that soldier. He was a very excellent 
officer in the New York National Guard, and, of course, I 
regret exceedingly the misfortune that has come to him. His 
disability is a serious one; but I can not see why he should get 
more for that disability, he being a lieutenant colonel, than a 
first lieutenant should get for the same disability. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. The Senator from New York 
has no objection to a lieutenant colonel receiving more pay in 
time of war than a first lieutenant, has he? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Not at all. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Why would not the same situa- 
tion be just for those who were injured in time of war for 
the rest of their lives? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, in time of war Army 
pay is supposed to be graded in accordance with the responsi- 
bility of the recipient of the pay. That has nothing to do with 
pensions after the war is over. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. The same thing holds good 
with the Regular Army officer of the same rank who receives 
additional pay for additional responsibility. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator may think so. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Why should he receive more 
after he retires in the regular service than a first lieutenant, 
if the Senator’s argument is consistent? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator is tempting me to en- 
deavor to repeat all the arguments I made on that point on 
a former occasion. I am not sure that they are worth repeat- 
ing; but the retirement system in the Regular Army bears no 
relation or resemblance to a pension system among volunteer 
or emergency soldiers—none at all. 

Mr. President, I find here a captain who is drawing $4,000 
a year from the Government. Apparently he is something like 
70 per cent disabled. He will get $150 a month for that dis- 
ability instead of the $70 a month that he is getting now. 

I find here a first lieutenant who is drawing $4,400 a year 
from the Federal Government, and $28.50 in compensation for 
his war-time injury. Instead of the $28.50, he will get $125 a 
month for his war-time injury, and yet he is able to do $4,400 
worth of work for the Government every year. I think we are 
getting these things a little out of balance. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, all of that holds 
good with reference to retired Army Officers of the Regular 
service. Why should it be any different with an emergency 
officer who, as suggested by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Tyson], was earning $20,000 a year when he volunteered and 
went into the service to serve his country? Now, since the war 
is over, he is so thoroughly handicapped that he can not earn 
any money at all in his regular vocation, and must depend on 
the very slight compensation he receives. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I remind the Senator from Indiana 
that the law prohibits a Regular Army retired officer drawing 
any pay from the Federal Government in excess of $2,500 a 
year. This officer is getting $4,400. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indianae That may be true, but they 
have every opportunity to work elsewhere and get as much for 
their services as they can; and they do it, as a matter of fact. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Very few. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. One major general, that I know 
of, has been engaged in lucrative employment recently, making 
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more than he ever made in the service, and still draws his 
retired Army pay. . 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is it not true that there are a great many 
privates, who are totally disabled, who had large earning ca- 
pacity before they were disabled? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Why certainly; hundreds and hun- 
dreds. 

Mr. LENROOT. And yet nothing is proposed to be done for 
them. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Not a thing for privates. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. These very enlisted men that 
the Senator from Wisconsin suggests are in favor of this bill, 
understanding its justice; and the American Legion has gone 
on record for it, and the soldiers’ organizations, year after year, 
because they have examined it carefully. Again, following 
to its logical conclusion the statement of the Senator from 
Wisconsin, why should not all men.who go into the service in 
time of war serve for exactly the same pay, if there is any 
merit in the Senator’s argument? They do not do it, and 
it is recognized that it is proper that they should not; they 
should have the same rights that the Regular Army has; and 
that is all we are asking for in this legislation. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, to indicate how un- 
evenly this thing will work as the result of using rank as the 
standard instead of using the severity of the injury as the 
standard in the payment of pensions, I call your attention to 
the case of a second lieutenant who to-day is drawing $76 a 
month compensation for his war-time disability. This bill will 
raise him only $93 a month. He is over 70 per cent 
disabled; and the bill, generous as it is, generally speaking, 
will increase his compensation by only $17; but when it comes 
to the lieutenant colonel who is only 32 per cent disabled, it 
increases his compensation from $32 a month to $218 a month. 
Where is the justice in that? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. If the Senator will yield, there 
are only 1,800 persons, all told, who will get any benefit from 
this legislation. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The number involved does not affect 
the principle. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. No; of course; and thé prin- 
ciple is the same with the Regular Army as it is with the 
emergency officer, if this bill becomes a law. 

Again, Mr. President, if the Senator will permit an addi- 
tional interruption, enlisted men can retire from the service, 
and do, and they receive their pro rata, whatever the retire- 
ment pay amounts to, and they do not receive as much as a 
lieutenant colonel of the regular service. Why should they 
not all receive the same?—enlisted men in the regular service 
and commissioned officers in the regular service retiring, if the 
Senator’s argument has any merit? 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield at 
that point? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. I should like to ask the Senator from New 
York whether the officers of the Spanish-American or Civil 
Wars received greater disability compensation or pension than 
the enlisted men? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They did not for the Spanish War, 
and do not to-day, according to my best recollection. There 
may be some exceptions. I think they do for the Civil War. 

Mr. MEANS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. MEANS. I do not like to prolong the discussion, for it 
looks like a case of talking against time; but, with all due 
consideration to the abilitx of the Senator, I want to say to 
him now that there never has been, prior to the World War, a 
retirement bill or a pension for disability received in line of 
duty alone that was not based upon rank—not only the Civil 
War, but the Spanish War. It is not a new thing, but it has 
existed since we have had pensions or retirement, where the 
injury was received during the service, in line of duty; it has 
always been based upon rank. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. MEANS. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does any officer of the Spanish War or Civil 
War to-day receive a greater disability pension than an enlisted 
man? 

Mr. MEANS. The Senator is asking now about a pension, 
not disability incurred in line of duty. They all come under the 
general law which we just passed, which gives them more; but 
I say to the Senator again that there is a difference between a 
pension because of service and a pension because of injury re- 
ceived in line of duty. 
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Mr. LENROOT. I will put the question in this way: Does 
any officer of the Spanish-American War or the Civil War re- 
ceive greater compensation to-day than does an enlisted man of 
the Spanish-American or Civil War? 

Mr. MEANS. He does not receive greater pension, because 
the pensions now are all based upon injuries, whether in line 
of duty or without. The only bills that we have ever had which 
allowed compensation or pension for injury received in line of 
duty, I repeat, have been based upon rank. There is no other 
bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. 
dent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York further yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. This is not a pension. I object 
to the suggestion of the Senator that this is a pension. This 
is a retired pay for one who suffered his disability in line of 
duty, in line of action. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, if this is not a pension, 
I do not know what a pension is; call it what you will. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Would the Senator call retired 
pay of officers of the Regular Army a pension? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No. That is an entirely 
proposition. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Then, this would not be a pen- 
sion. They are exactly alike and based on the same scale. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am trying to avoid a repetition of 
the very discussion which I have indulged in at least three 
times on the floor of the Senate in an effort to distinguish be- 
tween retired pay in the Regular Army and this proposal. To 
my mind, they are on an entirely different basis. Perhaps I 
might just as well go into the matter, because the Senator has 
asserted again and again that there is no difference at all. 

Mr. President, we did not have a retirement system for the 
Regular Army until about the time of the Civil War. Either 
during that contest or just after it, as I recollect, the Congress 
passed an act establishing the retirement system. Primarily, 
that act was to preserve the efficiency of the Regular Army. 
The fate of the officers in it was secondary. Its primary 
purpose was to increase and preserve the efficiency of the 
Regular Army. It was found that without some method of 
taking officers off the active list, those at the top in the Army 
would be of such an age that they would be utterly unsuited 
for war; and, indeed, I recollect that when the Civil War 
came along Gen. Winfield Scott was the ranking officer of 
the United States Army. I think he was over 80 years of age. 

He was on the active list. There was no provision of law 
in that day to take him off the active list. He stayed on it as 
long as he lived, as did every other officer; but it became ap- 
parent to the Congress as soon as the Great War started that 
such a situation as that prevented efficiency. The primary pur- 
pose of the retirement system is to get the old men off the 
active list and let the young men hold the commands. 

The other purpose of establishing a retirement system in the 
Regular Army was to encourage a young man to go into the 
service at the lowest rank, where the law provides he must go 
in, the rank of second lieutenant; to give up all chance of 
making a fortune in some business or in some profession; to 
devote his life to the military service at qa pay notoriously low 
when one considers his education and his talents. He is told, in 
other words, that if he will go into the Regular Army in the 
grade of second lieutenant—this also applies to the Navy in 
exactly the same way—and will stay there until he is 64 years 
old, or until he has had 40 years of commissioned service, he 
will be retired at three-quarters pay, or if at some time during 
his service he is wounded he will be retired for physical dis- 
ability. And, mind you, the physical disability necessary for 
the retirement of an Army officer is in nearly every case far ' 
greater than 30 per cent. There is many a man in the Regular 
Army to-day who under Veterans’ Bureau computation as to 
disabilities would pass with over 30 per cent; but, depending 
upon the nature of his injury, he is still regarded as fit for 
duty in the Army. There are some injuries he may sustain, 
such as injuries to eyesight or to hearing, which, when it comes 
to passing upon his availability or eligibility for continued ac- 
tive service in the field, would be rated higher, perhaps, than 
they would be rated by the Veterans’ Bureau, because the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau ratings are based upon the occupation of the 
officer before he went into the Army, and his disability is com- 
puted with respect to his ability to return to his former avo- 
cation. 

That situation does not exist in the regular service at all. 
The Regular Army officer has no former avocation. He goes 
into the service as a man of 21 or 22, in the grade of second 
lieutenant. He is asked to enter at a very small pay, to con- 
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tinue on all his life, with a sort of contract handed him provid- 
ing that if he serves faithfully he will be taken care of in his 
old age. 

The retired pay of a Regular Army officer is in a very true 
sense deferred compensation or salary. It is not a pension, in 
the sense that it is a reward or compensation for injuries. All 
these cases are cases of compensation for injuries, and in that 
sense they are in truth pensions, just as Civil War soldiers get 
compensation for injuries and we call them pensions; just as 
the enlisted men of the World War get compensation rated on 
a percentage basis and they are really pensions. 

This bill is an attempt to fix the retired-pay schedule, the 
schedule of pay of the Regular Army, and use it as a device to 
increase the pensions of these men, and it will increase their 
pensions solely in accordance with their rank, and with no rela- 
tion whatsoever to the degree of their disability, how much they 
suffered, what sacrifice they made. No one can tell me that this 
lieutenant colonel who is rated at 32 per cent disability has 
sacrificed anything like what the second lieutenant has who is 
rated at 70 per cent. Yet it is proposed to give the lieutenant 
colonel $218 a month and the second lieutenant only $93 a 
month. That is common sense. 

I say this proposal is unjust; it is undemocratic; it can not 
be defended before any body of former soldiers who are told 
how this bill works out. 

I have heard from many members of the American Legion 
who, having read some of the debates on this bill on former 
occasions, state that when they, as members of a Legion post, 
permitted a resolution endorsing this bill to go through, they 
had no idea it worked this way, that they were utterly opposed 
to it. One man cited an instance, in a letter I have received, 
of men of his own acquaintance, two men in his home town, 
and he carried it out and applied to them the provisions of this 
bill, and illustrated how brutally unjust it would be. 

Two young men of equal education work in the same bank. 
Both go into the service at the beginning of the World War. 
One goes to an officers’ training camp. The other is not am- 
bitious to get a commission. He goes either as a volunteer or 
in the draft as an enlisted man. The boy who goes to the train- 
ing camp is commissioned finally as an officer. He may rise 
during the war to the rank of captain. The boy who went in 
the ranks may rise to be a first sergeant of his company in a 
combat unit. Both those boys lose their right hands. The 
captain will get $150 a month for it, and the first sergeant will 
get something like $75 a month for it. How can that be 
defended? You are rewarding the captain because he is a 
captain, and, by comparison, you are punishing the sergeant 
because he is a sergeant. 

I think it will be a calamity if a measure of this sort is 
made a part of the permanent pension system of this great 
country. I know that systems like this prevail in other coun- 
tries, but so do caste systems prevail in those other countries. 
We have no caste system in this country yet. This bill estab- 
lishes a caste system. It prefers rank. The higher the rank, 
the greater the pension. The lower the rank, the less the 
pension, and the enlisted man who may have made just as great 
a sacrifice as the captain, who may have come from a family 
endowed with all the advantages the captain’s family was en- 
dowed with, who may have been a graduate of law school 
along with the captain, gets from one-third to one-fourth as 
much pension as the captain gets for exactly the same injury. 

I have read the details of some of these cases to the Senate, 
eases taken from the records of the Veterans’ Bureau, identi- 
fiable cases, showing a lieutenant colonel raised from $82 to 
$218 a month for a comparatively trifling injury, and a second 
lieutenant for a fearfully severe injury is raised only $18 a 
month by this very bill. 

Mr. President, I know full well that upon two occasions 
“the Senate has passed a similar bill, and upon three occasions 
the Military Affairs Committee has reported it. I voted against 
it upon every occasion in that committee, and voted against it 
upon two prior occasions here in the Senate, as I shall do on 
this occasion if it reaches a vote. 

I do not think it is any betrayal of confidence to say, how- 
ever, that as this proposal is studied more and more, as has 
been the case during the last three years, Senators are opening 
their eyes to what it means. That is illustrated by the fact 
that, while three years ago there were only three members of 
the Military Affairs Committee opposed to it, and 10 or 12 for 
it, at the last session this bill was reported from the Military 
Affairs Committee by but one majority. 

I am not talking here to delay a vote. I have discussed this 
measure so many times here that I would feel guilty in attempt- 
ing to detain the session any longer. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 
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Mr. LENROOT. The Senator is making some comparisons. 
I would like to ask him whether it is true that a private with 
a 30 per cent disability receives $30 a month? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Approximately $30 a month. 

Mr. LENROOT. If this bill goes through, a captain with a 
30 per cent disability will receive $150? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. $150 a month. 

Mr. LENROOT. Or five times as much as the private? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Five times as much, for the same 
injury. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
ator yield to a further question? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. _REED of Pennsylvania. Suppose that private were 
exceptionally good, and had performed exceptionally meritori- 
ous service, and had risen to the distinction of being a first 
Sergeant of his company, or of his troop, or of his battery, 
and was 30 per cent disabled, how much would he get? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Thirty dollars, and the captain would 
get $150 for the same rating. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. NEELY. The Senator has stated that this is an un- 
democratic measure, because under it a maimed general will 
receive more compensation, for instance, than a similarly 
maimed second lieutenant will receive. Does the Senator think 
it was undemocratic to pay the general more than was paid 
the second lieutenant when both were sound in body? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not. The pay we give to officers 
and soldiers is based upon the varying degrees of respons- 
bility, which they must carry. 

When we give pensions to men we are not paying them for 
responsibilities they are asked to carry while receiving the pen- 
sions. Relative responsibility means nothing and has no place 
in our consideration when we are rewarding men or compen- 
sating men for injuries or pensioning them for injuries. Of 
course, we pay General Pershing more than we would pay a 
buck private. We have to do it. That is true in all under- 
takings. It may seem an exaggerated case. Of course, I do not: 
know. There are probably one or two former general officers 
drawing compensation for injuries sustained in the service, but, 
somehow or other, Senator, I like to know that they are not 
drawing any more pay than the buck private draws. I do not 
know whether that appeals to the Senator or not. 

Mr. NEELY. It ought to appeal to me. I have been a buck 
private and I have never been a gencral. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator has nothing on me in that 
regard. 

Mr. NEELY. I congratulate the Senator from New York 
upon his having been an enlisted man, and beg leave to ask 
another question. Is the able Senator of the opinion that it is 
not undemocratic to pay a whole general more than we pay a 
whole lieutenant while they are in the service? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. NEELY. Then why is the Senator not willing for us 
to pay three-fourths of a retired general more than we pay 
three-fourths of a retired second lieutenant? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Because we are not paying three- 
fourths of a general for any services he is rendering. We are 
paying him a pension for an injury he has received. His 
services are over. 

Mr. NBEELY. Certainly they are; but at the time he was 
rendering those services we were paying him more than we 
were paying the second lieutenant. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Because he was rendering more service. 

Mr. NEELY. And because he held a more responsible 


Mr, President, will the Sen- 


position. 
Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 
Mr. NEELY. If both have been entirely incapacitated, 


why is it not fair to assume that the one who was worth 
more immediately before he was injured has suffered a greater 
loss than the one who was worth less at the time he sustained 
his injury? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let us work that out. 

Mr. NEELY. I should be glad to learn the Senator's solu- 
tion of the problem. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let us bring it down to ourselves and 
see how we would feel. Who suffers the most in losing an 
arm, a general at 60 years of age or a second lieutenant 25 
years old? I say the second lieutenant suffers the most. 

Mr.. NEELY. Does the Senator mean physical pain? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; not the physical pain, but in the 
injury of prospects in life. 

Mr. NEELY. But we have established precedents here by 
providing pensions for the widows of generals and Presidents 
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four or five times greater than we ever provided for the widows 
of privates. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think probably the Senator exagger- 
ated a little when he said four or five times. 

Mr. NEELY. I am at least on the right track. [Laughter.j 

Mr. WADSWORTH. My recollection is that the Civil War 
widows of the advanced class—that is, those who were married 
during the Civil War itself—get $50 a month, as we amended 
the law last year. 

Mr. NEELY. I accept whatever the Senator says on that 
subject, because he is quite familiar with it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The law provides that the widow of 
the Regular Army officer shall get $30 a month. 

Mr. NEELY. How much does the widow of a general re- 
ceive? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Thirty dollars a month. Often it is 
true we pass special bills in the case of some widow who is in 
such destitute circumstances that the Congress feels in common 
decency we ought to enable her to live her life out in the pos- 
session of ordinary creature comforts. I have never known a 
Wwidow’s pension in a case of that kind to exceed $150 a month. 
A lieutenant colonel under the pending bill would get $218 for 
a 30 per cent injury. 

Mr. NEELY. Or three times as much as is paid the widow 
- of a private? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; three times as much. The Sen- 
ator said four or five times as much. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr, President, will the Senator 
yield for a question? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The matter of the relief of the 
Widow seems to me to introduce a new and interesting point. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. That will come later. Some bill will 
come along later for the widow. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If this bill should pass, what 
would happen to the widow of an officer after that officer’s 
death? Would the retired pay continue for her benefit? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It would not. May I call the Senator’s 
attention in all seriousness to another effect of the bill? The 
bill takes out of the compensation system of the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau all those officers who have been disabled to the extent of 
30 per cent. They no longer will draw compensation on the per- 
centage basis. They will get this flat retired pay. Mark you, 
this is a very substantial increase. It is a multiplication all the 
way from two to five times in amount. But when they die their 
widows will have no right to the compensation now provided 
for them under the World War veterans’ act. The men will 
die uninsured to. that extent. The men will die, leaving their 
widows without any protection to that extent. I do not think 
that one emergency officer out of ten has looked into this thing 
and worked out its possibilities. Of course, the 1,500 officers 
who are to be beneficiaries of the act are very strongly for it. 
I do not blame them. But I wonder if those 1,500. or at least 
those of them who are married, have told their wives about it, 
because when they die their retired pay stops and the widows 
get nothing. The Senator from Pennsylvania can tell us how 
much such a widow would get if the present law is not dis- 
turbed. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Between $80 and $100, depend- 
ing upon the number of children. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. She is assured of getting from $80 
to $100 a month under the existing law, the World War vet- 
erans’ act. If this bill goes through she gets nothing after 
her husband’s death. There is a matter of policy for the 
Senate to consider. I do not think we ought to pass such a 
bill. I do not think it has been thought of by those who have 
with such enthusiasm urged its enactment. 

During the last three years, as I have traveled about and 
met veterans, both former officers and former enlisted men, I 
have found that as they come to understand the bill they appre- 
ciate the very grave dangers incident to its passage. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I made a misstatement a 
moment ago as to what the widow would get. It might range 
as high as $80, but if the widow were without any children she 
might get as little as $30. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. At least she would get something. 

Mr. REED of Pennsytvania. That is the very minimum. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. From $80 to $80, which is about the 
same pension that the Civil War widow now gets. It is in the 
same range. As a matter of fact, if we look through our pension 
laws and the compensation law for World War veterans, we 
will find that, whether by accident or design, we have just about 
leveled off and made the adjustments as to pensions or com- 
pensation for the Civil War, the Spanish War, and the World 
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War vo neirly aqual that we are treating all our injured 
veterans alike. This bill would break the picture. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I would like 
to ask the Senator from Pennsylvania if it is not a fact that the 
law provides $30 a month for the widow alone and $40 for the 
widow and one child, and $6 for each additional child. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Thirty dollars a month is the 
minimum. At the present time there are 7,066 widows who are 
receiving total monthly payments of $210,600. There are that 
many widows without children. They average about $30 a 
month if they have no children at all. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understood it was $40 for 
a eer and one child and $6 per month for each additional 

ild. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, like the Senator 
from New York I have spoken several times on the bill and, 
like him, I hesitate to repeat myself, but I feel so deeply upon 
the principle which the bill involves that I-am going to ask 
the Senate to bear with me for a short time while I state my 
reasons. — 

May I say that it is not a pleasure to oppose the bill? Many 
of the soldier organizations to which I have the honor to 
belong have passed resolutions in its favor, some of them 
against it. Most soldiers do not know what is in the bill and 
do not know why we oppose it. Most of them, I believe, would 
oppose it if they knew what it means. But it is quite true 
that the average veteran of the last war thinks that the bill 
would confer an additional benefit on some of his comrades 
and therefore he is for it without reading a line of it. 

Mr. President, in the World War the United States organized 
its Army on democratie lines. It did it more admirably than 
has ever been done in the organization of an army in an Eng- 
lish-speaking country. it has not been so long ago, measured 
in the history of the world, since being an officer in an army 
came to men as a matter of right from their birth. Under the 
feudal system which obtained in England it was the duty of the 
lord of some manor to have a group of his servants, his feudal 
servants, appear with him and under his command whenever 
his prince called for military service. It followed as a matter 
of course that the lord of the manor was socially the superior 
of those he commanded. They were little better than slaves. 

The caste which prevailed marked him off sharply from the 
men who fought under him. That idea carried down, long 
after the feudal system was abolished, into our Revolutionary 
War, when commissions were granted largely as a matter of 
eaprice, partly upon political influence, and principally because 
the commissioned officer had enough money to arm and equip 
a company or a regiment to serve under him. Then it went 
on into our Civil War and into our Spanish War, when we all 
know that commissions were granted largely through political 
influence. In the Spanish War there were thousands of com- 
missions granted for no better reason than that the commis- 
sioned officer had influence with the governor of his State: 

In England, as we all know, commissions were bought and 
sold as suits of clothes are bought and sold in the United States 
to-day. A man became a lieutenant in the Horse Guards, 
for example, because his wealthy father put up a sufficient 
number of hundreds of pounds to buy the commission from 
some one already in the army and blessed with the king’s com- 
mission to command. No wonder there was a caste system. 
No wonder that men came to think and all the world came 
to think as a matter of course that there was a social personal 
superiority in the officer over his men. 

Now, for the first time in history, in 1917, we rose above that. 
We recognize the fact that the ancestors of all of us were com- 
moners when they came to this continent. Very few of them 
had flowing in their veins the blue blood of the aristocracy of 
any country, and those of us now who do have it have too much 
sense to pride ourselves upon the fact, because we realize that 
essentially men are equal and that the equality of opportunity 
which our system of government guarantees to them puts the 
stamp of hypocrisy on any effort to set one group of men off as 
a better caste than the other. 

In 1917 we organized the Army for the first time on demo- 
cratic lines. Of course there had to be rank. There had to 
be corporals commanding privates. There had to be colonels 
commanding the regiments. Of course, there had to be, just 
as in any football team there has to be a quarterback to call 
out the signals and tell the team what to do next, just as the 
catcher on the baseball team signals for the kind of ball he 
wants and the places he wants his infield to play. But does 
anybody suppose that that fact of momentary authority gives 
to the person vested with the authority a personal superiority 
over the rest of the team? 
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So it was in our Army. It is a matter as to which we can 
all feel the keenest pride. The men who went to France, pri- 
vates, captains, colonels, were equal in mind and there was not 
any caste whatever. 

We have carried that through into our veterans’ legisla- 
tion, and all of us, I think, felt a pride when that was done. 
It did not occur to those of us who saw war-time officers here 
in Washington, who saw the second lieutenants in the Quar- 
termaster Corps and in the Ordnance Department, with their 
clanking spurs, and messing each day at the Shoreham or the 
. Willard Hotel, that they should be vested with any superiority 
over the first sergeants of the line companies of infantry and 
the first sergeants of the batteries of artillery who were at the 
front in France. We realized, I think, that it took a whole lot 
more of a man to, be a top sergeant in a line company or a line 
battery than it did to be a second lieutenant clerk in some 
department in Washington; and yet, if this bill goes through. 
mark you, we say to the enlisted man, notwithstanding his 
heroism, notwithstanding his character, his strength, his 
bravery, that he is an inferior kind of a human beimg to the 
second lieutenant of the Quartermaster Corps, who sat at a 
desk in Washington. 

And among the officers the bill makes great distinctions. 
Understand at the present moment there are on the Veterans’ 
Bureau rolls drawing compensation 8,327 officers of the World 
War. This bill, should it become a law, will benefit only 1,618 
of them. Eighty per cent of those officers will get nothing from 
the bill; they will be left classed with the enlisted men, drawing 
the same kind of compensation, but 1,618 out of the 8,327 will 
be put in a different class, 

See what that will mean. If I, a major, had a finger cut off 
or got it infected opening a tin can of beef in the war and lost 
the finger my compensation under existing schedules will be 
$20 a month for the remainder of my life; and if I were a little 
more clumsy and infected and lost two fingers, the second and 
third fingers, my compensation would be the same. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The disability being less than 30 per 
cent, compensation would be drawn under the veterans’ com- 
pensation act. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Being less than 30 per cent, I 
am put back into the second class and counted with the riffraff, 
the enlisted men, and I get $20 per month under the World 
War veterans’ compensation act. However, should I be so 
fortunate or unfortunate as to lose a third finger on the same 
hand, then my compensation under this bill would be $2,250 
per year, as against $240 per year for the one finger. 

Let us consider another example. In the early part of the 
World War the most spirited of our young men hastened to 
enter the service. The training camps did not open until the 
15th of May, 1917. There were literally hundreds of our best 
young men who enlisted in order to get in even more quickly 
than that. The first regiment of the Marine Corps, for example, 
which went to France included the very pick and flower of the 
young men of America; and yet, if you please, under this bill 
they would be relegated to an inferior class in favor of some 
officer, commissioned no matter how much later, simply because 
the one had rank and the other had not. The other might have 
had a noncommissioned status, won with great bravery, but 
nothing is given him for that; only the commissioned rank 
will count. 

It has been said that the privates who served in the Army, 
the enlisted men, are all in favor of this bill. I send to the 
desk and ask unanimous consent to have read at this time a 
letter addressed to me by the president of the Private Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Legion of the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection, the 
letter will be read. The Chair hears none. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
PrRIvVATH SOLDIERS AND SAILORS’ LEGION 
OF THE UNITED STATES oF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., January 30, 1925. 
Hon. Davip A. REED, . 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: The Private Soldiers and Sailors’ Legion most 
earnestly protests against the adoption of a bill now before the Senate 
(S. 33) providing for the retirement of disabled emergency officers on 
terms identical with those which accompany the retirement of officers 
of the Regular Army. 

This proposed measure is grossly discriminatory against the enlisted 
men. It is only in rare and most unusual circumstances that Regular 
Army Officers are retired until they have served extended terms. 

It should be further pointed out that this assurance of retirement 
and protection for officers who become incapacitated in the service of 
their Government is absolutely essential to the maintenance of a high 
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efficiency among the Regular Army officer personnel. When men enter 
the profession of arms, to make it their life work, they must have 
reasonable assurance that when tbey are no longer fit for that service 
or any other the Government will stand between them and financial 
want. 

For emergency officers, some of whom served but brief terms with 
the colors, to ask for treatment on a parity with that of officers of 
the Regular Army seems to this organization of enlisted men to be 
highly inappropriate to say the least. 

Were the bill now before your honorable body to become law, an 
emergency officer with the rank of captain who is 30 per cent dis- 
abled would receive from the Government for the remainder of his 
life a fixed income of $200 per month. 

As the law now stands all disabled veterans of the World War, 
other than officers of the Regular Army, are entitled to compensation 
on an equal basis, without discrimination as to rank. A former cap- 
tain 30 per cent permanently disabled, and a former private 30 per 
cent permancnily disabled, are each entitled. to compensation from 
the Veterans’ Bureau at the same rate—$24 a month—subject always 
to revision by the Veterans’ Bureau, but the former captain, suffering 
no greater disability, would become entitled to three-fourths of a cap- 
tain’s pay and allowance for life, amounting to something over $200 
a month, and not subject to any revision if this bill should become a 
law. 

On the other hand, the emergency officer has something .for which 
he has not paid and to which he is not entitled. 

It may be pointed out in this connection that when they entered 
the war the status of the officer and enlisted man may not have been 
markedly different. it may even be that the officer suffering 30 per 
cent disability may be in every respect better able to care for himself 
than the enlisted man. 

The bill does not provide that those who served bravely and well, 
or that those who made unusual sacrifices or suffered unusual hard- 
ships shall be correspondingly rewarded. It provides that those who 
were officers shall be rewarded because, and only because they were 
officers. We served under these officers, and we know that their serv- 
ice as such, compared to the services of the enlisted men, do not entitle 
them to any special preferment. 

Why, then, should the Government, through any mistaken idea of its 
duty to its emergency officers, discriminate against them in a manner 
that would be discriminatory against the millions of enlisted men whe 
had hoped that classes that were necessary during the warfare would 
disappear when peace was restored? 

We further direct your attention to the recent action of your honor- 
able body on the so-called “bonus” bill with the object of pointing 
out to you that in preparing this measure there was no thought of 
discriminating between officers and enlisted men. 

Indeed, it has been urged throughout the long-continued discussion 


' of the bonus subject that officers, for reasons that seemed obvious, 


should not be included in legislation that ostensibly sought only to 
measurably compensate the soldiers for economic losses sustained 
during—and not after—the war. 

May we say that to the enlisted man the loss of an arm, leg, eye, or 
some other vital member is just as vital, just as disabling, as would 
be the loss of a similar member by an emergency officer? 

This bill (S. 33) if enacted into law will eventually cost the Nation 
millions of dollars and add to the already overburdened taxpayer. 

The war is over and men are to-day rated neitber as officers nor 
enlisted men. Those who were disabled are simple citizens, entitled 
to the most generous consideration that the Nation can give them. 

But this consideration, when bestowed, should be upon a basis of 
absolute equality. The distinctions they obtained during the war 
disappeared when the emergency Army was demobolized. 

We assert that there is warrant neither in justice nor fairness for 
the discrimination that is proposed by a bill that establishes a difference 
in the dispensation of governmental relief to those who serve it to 
their best ability and at their serious physical sacrifice. 

The adoption of this bill is being urged by the controlling officials 
of the American Legion and the Veterans of Foreign Wars, all former 
officers, but the opinion of the enlisted personnel of these organizations, 
as far as this bill is concerned, has never been sought. On the con- 
trary, the men assuming to voice the opinion of the enlisted member- 
ship of the American Legion and the Veterans of Foreign Wars have 
never dared inform their members of the purpose of this bill, or of 
their activities in support of it. We know enough of the attitude of 
former enlisted men to justify us in saying that the cnlisted mem- 
bership of both of the American Legion and the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars is practically unanimously opposed to the adoption of this bill. 
Our membership is a unit in opposing it. 

The Private Soldiers and Sailors’ Legion earnestly appeals to your 
honorable body not to give its approval to a measure that would 
be provocative of widespread dissatisfaction and discontent, and which 
would be a complete and emphatic denial of that equality which is the 
cornerstone of our Republic. 

Respectfully submitted. Marvin GATES SPEREY, 

National President. 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President—— 

Mr. TYSON. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. TYSON. I should like to ask the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania if he knows how many members there are in the organ- 
ization which is called the Private Soldiers and Sailors’ Legion. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No, I do not know. 

Mr. TYSON. I should like to ask the Senator further if 
he knows whether the writer of the letter is not the same 
man who was investigated by a House committee and who 
served a term in the penitentiary in California for embezzling 
funds in connection with the sale of pencils for the benefit of 
disabled soldiers, the proceeds of which he pocketed? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I never heard that suggested 
until this moment, Mr. President. - 

Mr. TYSON. I think I can produce evidence to that effect. 
I will see if I have it in my files. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I wish to say, Mr. President, 
I do not agree with Mr. Sperry’s protest against this measure 
on account of its cost. The enactment of this bill ‘would cost 
the United States about a million and a half dollars. That 
does not seem important when the Nation is paying, as at 
present, $450,000,000 a year in relief to veterans of the last 
war alone. I would not for one moment object to the increase 
of that sum by a million and a half dollars, but it is the dis- 
crimination to which I object, and the giving of it to some 
and not to all. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

‘Mr. WADSWORTH. With respect to the Senator’s state- 
ment as to the cost, it is true that this bill as reported from 
the committee will not cost much in excess of $1,500,000 
annually, but the Senator must remember that the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. HALE] has an amendment, which I am certain 
will be adopted if it reaches a vote, including all naval reserve 
officers who have not thus far been retired and making them 
eligible under the same conditions. 

Mr. HALE. If that shall be done, the amount involved will 
be $375,000. . 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Let me ask the Senator from Maine 
if he would also include marine reserve officers? 

Mr. HALE. I have included both marine and naval reserve 
officers in the amendment. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr, President, I have letters of 
protest from disabled marine officers and disabled naval officers 
because of the fact that the bill as now drawn does not in- 
clude them; and if, as seems just to me, the bill should be 
amended to include also noncommissioned officers of the Army 
on some basis that will give them a similar compensation, then, 
of course, we can not tell hov: great the cost will be. 

Mr. President, I do not know about the record of the private 
soldier who wrote the letter just read at the desk, but here is 
another letter from a disabled private who is in the hospital at 
Oteen, N. C. The letter is addressed to me, and this is what he 
thinks about the bill that the Senate is now asked to pass: 


Why should a small class, because they were lucky enough to hold 
commissions granted during the confusion and stress of war, be placed 
on easy street the remainder of their natural lives while the great 
majority of their comrades in the struggle are endowed with no sueh 
subsidy ? 

This is not a tirade against officers. The officers as a whole were 
splendid types of men and did their job thoroughly in the war. But 
did they do any more thoroughly and any more whole-heartedly than 
the men in the ranks? Then, too, officers in war and officers in peace 
are two different matters. Military discipline necessitates a certain 
amount of caste system, but civil life docs not, and why place a 
premium upon a Prussian military system of caste which does not 
belong to the civilian life of America and is opposed to all the demo- 
cratic ideals and institutions of the American pcople? 

There can’ be but one conclusion as concerns the Bursum emer- 
gency officers’ bill—it is unfair. It is unfair to the officers because it 
seeks to place them in an unpleasant position—the position of seem- 
ing to enjoy unfair advautages over their comrades in arms. It is 
unfair to the enlisted men because it is a rank discrimination against 
them both as a class and as individuals, 


officer who was injured so much less than himself? 


This major, with his second and third fingers missing, is . 


going to receive more than twice as much as the first sergeant 
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with a broken back. Can you justify that, Mr. President, by 
any system of philosophy? 

Private soldiers with war-time injuries, the less of limbs. or, 
like one poor devil I saw over here in a hospital in Evergreen, 
with both arms blown off by the explosion of a shell and both 
eyes blown out at the same moment—that man will get less 
than his major with two fingers off. Can you in all humanity 
justify such a system? And remember how these officers, the 
few who will be benefited by this bill, got their injuries, most 
of them. 

We have been so liberal in the veterans’ legislation that we 
have provided that any insanity, any tuberculosis, any sleeping 
sickness, any paralysis occurring within five years after the 
armistice shall be conclusively presumed to be related to war- 
time service; and the second lieutenant who worked here in 
Washington, and suffered no graver peril that than of indiges- 
tion from overeating, if he got tuberculosis at any time before 
January 1, 1925, is conclusively presumed to have gotten it as 
a result of his war-time service. Compensate him at the rate of 
$250 a month, or whatever this bill will give him, and then tell 
the enlisted man who lacks a limb that was shot off in the 
Argonne that you are being fair, and I should like to hear his 
answer ! 

Mr. President, 
distinction. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Pennsylvania yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Perhaps the Senator will forgive me 
for interfering with the thread of his address; but, like him, 
I feel so deeply about this matter that I want to ask him if 
he will let me recite, as best I can,. the illustration given by 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BINGHAM], who was in the 
Air Service during the war, and did a great deal of flying him- 
self. The Senator from Connecticut pictured this situation in 
the event that this bill shall pass: | | 

He, a lieutenant colonel, goes up in an airplane. With him 
goes a sergeant. There is a crash. The lieutenant colonel 
is disabled to the extent of 30 per cent or more. The sergeant 
may, as the Senator indicated a moment ago, suffer from a 
broken back, and be bedridden the rest of his life. The lieu- 
tenant colonel who went up in the same plane with the ser- 
geant—the two alone up there in the air, facing the same risks, 
taking the same chances—will get three times as much as the 
sergeant. How can it be defended? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Back in the days when we were 
organizing this Army, Mr. President, we came to pass what 
was known as the war risk insurance act, which provided in- 
surance for all the men in our Army and Navy against the 
perils they were going to meet, and it was suggested in the 
House of Representatives that it was not right to limit an 
officer to the same amount of insurance that was given to a 
mere enlisted man, and the proposition was made that the in- 
surance to officers should be increased. They were going to 
give $10,000 insurance to private soldiers, but a captain would 
have sixteen or seventeen thousand dollars, and a colonel would 
have been insured for $25,000, and a brigadier general—valu- 
able as they were—would have been insured at $35,000. 

I am sure the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Tyson] will un- 
derstand what I mean when I say that the life of a brigadier 
general was worth much more than $35,000; but, at any rate, 
that was the proposition back in May, 1917, and the House de- 
bated it thoroughly. They were to grade the amount of insur- 
ance offered according to the rank of the individual; and that 
proposition came to a vote, and was defeated by a roll-call 
vote of 139 to 3. Only three Members of the House dared to 
vote that day, when they were raising the Army, that they 
would give the officers better protection than the enlisted men; 
and yet that is precisely what this bill now undertakes to do, 
now that the war is over. They did not dare to do it then, 
when they were asking these men to come out and offer their 
lives; but the war is over now, and a number of officers have 
bombarded the Senate and each Member of it—I know they 
have bombarded me—with letters of appeal in every mail, all 
based on the theory that somehow we were hard-hearted in 
resenting this discrimination. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Penn- 


there is nothing new in this proposed 


1 sylvania yield to the Senator from New York? 

That is from a private who is still lying in a hospital in. 
Otee, N. C., suffering from a war-time disability; and do you- 
blame him for objecting to so much larger compensation to the . 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Would it interest the Senator to know 
that 138 of the officers who are beneficiaries under this bill 
are employed in the Veterans’ Bureau now? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is, about 8 per cent of 
the beneficiaries—about 1 in 12—under this bill. 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. They are drawing salaries from the 
Federal Government ranging all the way from $2,000 a year to 
$5,100 per year. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. And yet I will warrant that 
none of the letters the Senator has received tell how much pay 
the writers are getting from the Government in addition to the 
compensation they are asking. I know none of mine have told. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator 
Pennsylvania yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NEELY. If the objection which the Senator from New 
York has just made to this bill, namely, that a number of the 
beneficiaries of the proposed legislation are employed in the 
Veterans’ Bureau, be a valid argument against the measure, 
why not amend it so as to exclude those employees? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is, the Senator would 
penalize them for having the industry and persistence and 
courage to try to work in spite of their disability? 

Mr. NEELY. Not by any means. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am not criticizing these gentlemen 
for being employed in the bureau. I merely state the fact that 
138 of them are so employed, some drawing salaries as high 
as $5,000 a year, to indicate that at least that group are not 
in destitution, and they are getting their compensation besides ; 
nor are they very, very severely disabled, or they could not 
earn that amount of money. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NEELY. Does the Senator from Pennsylvania approve 
of the illustration presented by the Senator from Pennsylvania 
a moment ago in which a colonel or general and a sergeant 
were injured while they were making a flight in an airplane? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do, and I think the case for 
the sergeant is even stronger than for the colonel, because the 
colonel was the pilot and was to blame for the accident, prob- 
ably. if anybody was. 

Mr. NEELY. They were both presumably doing their best at 
the time they were injured and giving their all to their coun- 
try? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Of course. 

Mr. NEELY. Was it undemocratic or inequitable to pay the 
general or colonel eight or ten times as much salary as was paid 
the sergeant fur making that flight? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. In the first place, a lieutenant 
colonel does not get eight or ten times as much as a sergeant, 
especially when you take into account the number of things 
that are supplied to the sergeant free for which the lieutenant 
colonel has to pay. In the next place, that is pay for service 
rendered. This is compensation for a past injury received, 
except that it is not based upon the severity of the injury, but 
is based upon the loftiness of the rank. 

Mr. NEELY. Are not a number of our compensation laws 
based upon the theory that their beneficiaries shall receive 
compensation in proportion to the wages or salary previously 
paid them? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It is true that certain work- 
men’s compensation laws are graded within narrow limits 
according to the pay the man received at the time; but those 
limits are very narrow, and I do not know of any difference 
being made according to the rank or position of authority of 
the injured workman. The Senator must understand that a 
sergeant in the Army, when you include all his allowances 
and free issues of subsistence and clothing, gets much more 
than a second lieutenant; so that if you are going to base the 
bill upon the pay that is received you would have to invert 
the system and give your first sergeant or master sergeant 
more than you give the second lieutenant, which is not what 
this bill does. 

Mr. NEELY. For example, what proportion would the com- 
pensation provided by this bill for a first lieutenant and a first 
sergeant who had lost their right arms bear to the respective 
salaries received by them immediately before they were injured? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The lieutenant would get a 
smaller amount in proportion to the base pay of the enlisted 
man, because the lieutenant has to provide for himself a great 
number of things that in the Army are issued free to the en- 
listed men. The amount paid by the Veterans’ Bureau to the 
two men would depend to some extent upon their occupations, 
as it should. A man who is engaged in manual labor is rated 
in the Veterans’ Bureau at a higher percentage of disability 
than the man who is engaged at desk work, and so forth, as the 
Senator indicates. 

Mr. NEELY. Is that because as a rule higher wages or sal- 
aries are paid for mental than for physical work? 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. . No; not for that reason, but 
because the loss of an arm causes a very slight reduction in the 
earning-power of the brain-worker—the lawyer, for example. 
or the doctor—while the loss of an arm causes a very substan- 
tial impairment of the earning-power of the manual worker. 
That is the theory on which it is done. 

Mr. NEELY. Will the Senator yield for one more question? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Of course, the Senator will 
understand that I am pressed for time. but I yield. 

Mr. NEELY. Did the Senator support two bills that were 
in recent years passed by this body, allowing the wives of 
ex-Presidents $5,000 a year compensation? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do not remember whether I 
did or not, but if I had been here, I think I would have. 

Mr. NEELY. Why should the widow of a deceased Presi- 
dent, particularly if she has inherited a half a million dollars, 
be paid $5,000 a year, if it is inequitable to pay a maimed 
general three-fourths of the salary he received immediately 
before he was injured? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
tions, Mr. President. 

Mr. NEELY. On what ground does the Senator justify the 
action in one case and condemn it in the other? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I have tried to explain, in the 
brief time that was allotted to me, why I think this is a dis- 
crimination in favor of the commissioned personnel against the 
enlisted. I do not think that has anything to do with the pen- 
sions Congress has from time to time given the widows of Presi- 
dents who have died. It is a matter in which we are all 
interested that the surviving relatives of one who has been 
President of the United States should live in dignity for the 
remainder of their lives. It is a matter of embarrassment and 
concern to all of us if the relatives of a former President are 
reduced to poverty and the makeshifts that poverty requires, I 
do not think there is any analogy between that case and the 
bill that is before us now. I do not think our action on that 
should furnish any guide for our action in this matter. Other- 
wise, I suppose we would have to pay the widows of all de- 
parted soldiers $5,000 a year, which would not leave much in 
the Treasury for other purposes. 

Mr. NEELY and Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield ; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I will have to yield first to the 
Senator from West Virginia, and then I will be glad to yield to 
the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. NEELY. I am not arguing for an allowance of $5,000 
a year to every injured soldier, but it has been stated by an 
able Senator within the last hour that the compensation paid 
officers and enlisted men, before they are injured, is based on 
service. But I deduce from what the Senator said that he is 
opposed to making prior service the basis of compensation for 
those who have been injured in the line of duty. 

For what are we compensating the widow of a deceased Presi- 
dent who has inherited more than half a million dollars? Is it 
for the service her husband rendered while he was President ? 
Why should we vote her compensation of $5,000 a year out of 
the Treasury, and at the same time argue that it is undemo- 
cratic to pay a maimed officer three-fourths of the amount he 
was receiving immediately before he was injured? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, if the Senator 
wants a parallel case, I suppose we would have to take the 
cases of widows of different Presidents. I think it would be 
an offensive discrimination to pay some widows more than 
others, particularly if we did it on the ground that one Presi- 
dent was of a higher caste or more distinguished than the 
other. That is practically what we are asked to do in this 
measure. In the cases of two widows who have lost their hus- 
bands, there ought to be an equality of treatment of them, and 
it is discrimination I object to. If we were able to pay the 
widows of all soldiers $5,000 a year, it would be a fine thing tu 
do, but it is not fair to pay some of them more than others. 

Now, I am glad to yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, it is perfectly 
evident that no vote can be reached on this measure to-night 
before 11 o'clock. While I do not question the Senator's motive 
in the slightest degree, I strongly suspect both he and the Sen- 
ator from New York have had that in view from the beginning. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator does us an injus- 
tice. I was just about to offer an amendment and quit. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. The amendment has not yet 
been offered, and it is almost time for closing the debate. I 
merely want to Suggest in the Senator’s time, if I may, as an 
observation, that we do not desire that any statements of the 


Those are totally different ques- 
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able Senator from Pennsylvania or the distinguished Senator 
from New York shall go unchallenged. Each and every argu- 
ment can easily be answered. In my own opinion, the Senator 
is begging the question. On another occasion, when there is 
sufficient opportunity and plenty of time to indulge in debate, 
all that the Senator has said, and all that has been said by the 
able Senator from New York, will be answered, I think, satisfac- 
torily to the Senate, and there will be a vote ultimately. Though 
I am not a prophet or the son of a prophet, I make the predic- 
tion that this bill, because of the justice of the measure and be- 
cause it is thoroughly equitable, will be passed by an overwhelm- 
ing majority of both Houses. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, the Senator has 
called my attention to the fact that we have unwittingly taken 
a lot of his time. I would be very glad to yield the floor to the 
Senator now and allow him to use the rest of the time in rebut- 
ting our arguments. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I am perfectly willing, if there 
is a quorum present, to have the bill voted on this moment, 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I do not care to speak further, 
for I think the Senate is prepared to vote. The Senate has on 
another occasion passed this bill by an overwhelming majority, 
and will do so again if given an opportunity to vote; and I am 
ready for a vote. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Then, Mr. President, I did not 
understand the Senator. I though he was complaining because 
he was not given a chance to speak. Now I am astonished to 
find that the Senator does not want to speak. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I would be perfectly willing to 
speak if it were necessary, but we are ready to vote on the 
bill, I submit, and I think we can pass it if we have a quorum 
present and if the Senator is willing to have a vote now. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is admirable. In view of 
the Senator’s expressed readiness to get to a decision on the 


measure, I offer the following amendment: On page 1, line 3,. 


after the word “ officers,” I move to insert the words s or non- 
commissioned offiċers.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Pennsylvania. 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. Undoubtedly we will get one. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fess Moses Shortridge 
Blease Hale Necly Stephens 
Bruce Heflin Oddie Stewart 
Cameron Jones, Wash Phipps Prammen 
Capper King Pine yson 
Curtis McMaster Reed, Pa. Wadsworth 
Deneen Means Robinson, Ind. 
Ferris Metcalf Sheppard. 
Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to announce that the 


junior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BineHam] is necessarily 
absent on account of illness. 
ADJOURNMENT 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The hour of 11 o’clock 
having arrived, under the unanimous-consent agreement pre- 
viously entered into, the Senate stands in adjournment until 12 
o'clock to-morrow. 

Thereupon (at 11 o’clock p. m.), the Senate adjourned until 
to-morrow, Tuesday, February 8, 1927, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate February 7 
(legislative day of February 5), 1927 
MEMBER OF BOARD OF MEDIATION 

Pat Morris Neff, of Texas, to be a member of the Board of 
Mediation created by section 4 of the railway labor act, ap- 
proved May 20, 1926, for the term expiring three years after 
January 1, 1926, vice Carl Williams, resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate February 7 
(legistative day of February 5), 1927 
MEMBER OF FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 

Edgar A. McCulloch to be a member of the Federal Trade 

Commission. 
JUDGE OF MUNICIPAL COURT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Nathan Cayton to be judge of the municipal court, District of 

Columbia. 
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UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 


George E. Q. Johnson to be United States attorney, northern 
district of Illinois. 


GENERAL OFFICER—REAPPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY 
Edward Gottlieb Heckel to be brigadier general, reserve. 
GENERAL OFFICER—APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY 
Guy Merrill Wilson to be major general, reserve, 

PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY 


Milosh Radosablavitz Hilgard to be colonel. 
Lewis Turtle to be lieutenant colonel. 
Calvin DeWitt, jr., to be major. 
Frank Charles Jedlicka to be captain. 
Robert MacDonald Graham to be captain. 
Leo Buffington Conner to be captain. 
Joseph Brenner to be first lieutenant. 
Raymond Taylor Tompkins to be first lieutenant. 
George Alfred Arnold Jones to be first lieutenant. 
George Evans Burritt to be first lieutenant. 
William Madison Mack to be first lieutenant. 
Robert Crane Hendley to be first lieutenant, 
APPOINTMENTS By TRANSFER IN THE ARMY 
i Benjamin Peter Heiser to be second lieutenant, Field Artil- 
ery. 
Mason Harley Lucas to be second lieutenant, Field Artillery, 
APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY 


Linwood Ellsworth Hanson to be colonel. 
Clifford Jones to be lieutenant colonel. 

James Mitchell Crane to be major. 

Arthur Burnola Custis to be captain. 

Walter Jesse Klepinger to be first lieutenant. 
Grady David Epps to be first lieutenant. 


POSTMASTERS 
KANSAS 


Adna E. Palmer, Kingman. 
Margaret M. Marks, Oberlin. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Charles H. Bean, Franklin. 
Joseph H. Geisel, Manchester. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Ira L. Walla, Arnegard. 
Lottie E. Dettman, Judson. 


TEXAS 


Walter K. Weber, Coupland. 
Edwin C. Hill, El Campo. 

Peter W. Henry, Henrietta. 

James E. Moore, Lometa. 

Thomas M. Welch, Palestine. 
Nena M. Iiams, Sugar Land. 
Hiram H. McGuffey, Three Rivers. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, February 7, 1927 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


To Thee, O God, out of the busy voices of life we lift our 
breath in prayer. Give us the understanding that nourishes, 
restores, and establishes the way that we should go. The 
heights and the depths of Thy nature are far, far from us; but 
may we grow toward them with fine apprehension. Prepare us 
by gain and loss, by joy and sorrow, to rise above all things 
false and to know Thee. Heip us to be truth-loving seekers; 
may we not just blink at the true light and pass on. When our 
sunset pales to dusk may we feel the touch of Thy hand that 
bids us rest. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journals of the proceedings of Saturday and SSunday, 
February 5 and 6, 1927, were read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THD SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed with amendments House 
bill of the following title, in which the concurrence of the House 
is requested : 

H. R. 16249. An act making appropriations for the military 
and nonmilitary activities of the War Department for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1928, and for other purposes. 
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The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
Senate bills and Senate joint resolutions, in which the concur- 
rence of the House is requested: 

S. 4916. An act donating revolutionary cannon to the New 
York State conservation department ; 

S. 5499. An act authorizing a survey of the Caloosahatchee 
River drainage area in Florida and of Lake Okeechobee and 
certain territory bordering its shores in Florida; 

S. J. Res. 141. Joint resolution to approve a sale of land by 
one Moshulatubba or Mushulatubbe on August 29, 1832; and 

S. J. Res. 156. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of | 
War to lend tents and camp equipment for the use of the re- 
union of the United Confederate Veterans, to be held at Tampa, ' 
Fla., in April, 1927. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that that committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled House bills and a House joint resolution of the follow- | 
ing titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

II. R. 10900. An act to authorize the incorporated town of 
Wrangell, Alaska, to issue bonds in any sum not exceeding : 
$30,000 for the purpose of improving the town’s waterworks 
system ; 

H. R. 11843. An act to authorize the incorporated town of 
Fairbanks, Alaska, to issue bonds for the purchasing, construc- 
tion, and maintenance of an electric light and power plant, tele- 
phone system, pumping station, and repairs to the water front, 
and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 15649. An act to provide for the eradication « or control | 
of the European corn borer; and 

H. J. Res. 292. An act to amend the act entitled “An act | 
granting the consent of Congress for the constructing of a 
bridge across the Delaware River at or near Burlington, N. J.,” 
approved May 21, 1926. 

THE FEDERAL ESTATE TAX 


Mr. BOWLING. Mr. Speaker. I ask unanimous consent to 
print in the Recorp a concurrent resolution of the two houses . 
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of wars other than the Civil War, and to widows of such sol- 
diers and sailors, and so forth, and concur in the Senate 
amendments. ; 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table House bill 
11601 and concur in the Senate amendments. The Clerk will 
report the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make a reservation of objec- 
tion in order to ask the gentleman a question: What is the 
gentleman going to do about the Indian pension bill? It has 
been lying pigeonholed by the committee for months: 

Mr. KNUTSON. I will say to the gentleman he is in error 
when he says it has been pigeonholed by the committee. 

Mr. BLANTON. Where has it been? 

Mr. KNUTSON. It has been on the calendar, and we hope 
to bring it up to-day. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman is going to take it up under 
: suspension? 

Mr. KNUTSON. If we can get recognition, we hope to bring 
it up to-day. 

Mr. BLANTON. If you are going to do those Indian veterans 
any good you had better do it pretty soon or they will all þe 
dead. They defended the frontiers of this Republic when every 
day they took their lives in their hands. They performed 
brave, valiant, patriotic service of great value to the United 
States, and they should draw the same amounts as other vet- 
erans of other wars. 

T KNUTSON. As I say, we are going to try to bring it up 
| to-da 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. This bill was passed in the last session? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. And it is time we had some action 
n it. 


upo 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 


of the Legislature of the State of Alabama memorializing the | , tleman from Minnesota? 


Congress to repeal the Federal inheritance tax. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection. to the request of the gen- | 


tleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOWLING. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my | 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following joint resolution . 
memorializing Congress to abolish the Federal estate tax: 


House Joint Resolution 18 (by Merrill). For memoralizing the Con- . 
gress of the United States to abolish the Federal estate tax 


Whereas the Federal estate (inheritance) tax law, as amended Feb- 
ruary 26, 1926, provides that the estate liable thereunder shall be cred- | 
ited with any inheritance tax paid by the beneficiaries to the State, or 
States, the credit not to exceed 80 per cent of the Federal levy; and 

Whereas this amendment menaces the rights of the States, because | 
its object is to coerce the State of Alabama and other States having 
no inheritance tax law to adopt such a tax and to persuade the States 
having State inheritance tax laws to abandon their State laws in favor 
of statutes based on the Federal law; and 

Whereas the joint levy is contrary to the‘theory of this Government, 
unprecedented and offensive to the independence of the legislatures of 
the sovereign States: Thercfore be it 

Resolved by the House (the Senate concurring), That we hereby 
request the present Congress to repeal immediately the Federal estate 
(inheritance) tax provisions of the revenue law effective February 26, 
1926, and abandon this field of taxation in time of peace: Be it 
further 

Resolved, That certified copies of this joint resolution be forwarded to 
Alabama’s Senators and Representatives in the Congress of the United 
States. 

Approved January 28, 1927. 


THD STATE OF ALABAMA, 
Department of State. 

I, John M. Brandon, secretary of state, do hereby certify that the 
pages hereto attached contain a true, accurate, and literal copy of 
House Joint Resolution No. 18, by Merrill, approved January 28, 1927, 
as the same appears on file and of record in this office. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
great seal of the State, at the Capitol, in the city of Montgomery, this 
ist day of February, 1927. 

[SBAL. ] JNO. M. BRANDON, 

Secretary of State 
PENSIONS 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 11601) granting 
pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors 
of the Regular Army and Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors ! 


i 
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There was no objection. 
The Senate amendments were agreed to. 


DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND JUSTICE, ETC., APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
' from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 16576) making appro- 
priations for the Departments of State and Justice and for the 
: judiciary, and for the Departments of Commerce and Labor, 
: for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for other purposes, 
| disagree to the Senate amendments, and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s table House bill 
16576, disagree to the Senate amendments, and ask for a con- 
ference. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER appointed the following conferees: Messrs. 
SHREVE, ACKERMAN, and OLIVER of Alabama. 


VETERANS’ HOSPITAL, STATE OF INDIANA 


Mr. UPDIKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp Senate Resolution No. 5 as adopted by the 
Senate and House of Representatives of the State of Indiana, a 
concurrent resolution requesting the Congress of the United 
States to appropriate funds for a United States veterans’ 
hospital. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks by printing in the RECORD 
a resolution adopted by the Legislature of Indiana, requesting 
the Congress of the United States to appropriate funds for a 
United States veterans’ hospital. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UPDIKE. Mr. Speaker. under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I include the following concurrent reso- 
lution of the Legislature of Indiana: 


A concurrent resolution requesting the Congress of the United States 
to appropriate funds for the establishment of a United States Veter- 
ans’ Bureau general hospital within the State of Indiana for 
honorably discharged ex-service men of this area 


Whereas the World War veterans’ act of 1924, as amended, provides 
that “ the Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau is authorized 
to furnish hospitalization and necessary traveling expenses to veterans 
of any war, military occupation, or military expedition since 1897, not 
dishonorably discharged, without regard to the nature or origin of their 
disabilities: Provided, That preference to admission to any Govern- 
ment hospital for hospitalization under the provisions of this sub- 
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division shall be given to those veterans who are financially unable 
to pay for hospitalization and their necessary traveling expenses” 3 
and 

Whereas as the result of the above enactment of Congress there has 
been a substantial increase of admissions to hospitals, and as this 
increase of admissions is expected to continue for years to come; 
and 

Whereas in this area, comprising the States of Indiana, Kentucky, 
Ohio, Michigan, and Illinois there is at this time an acute and 
increasing need for general hospital facilities, and as the State of 
Indiana has not been allowed a United States Veterans’ Bureau hospi- 
tal, while in each of the States bordering Indiana there has been 
United States Veterans’ Bureau hospitals established; and 

Whereas as Indiana is the center of population of the United States, 
a nucleus of the agricultural and industrial elements, the greatest 
railroad center of the world, and easily accessible by highways, there is 
probably no area within the United States, comprising States that 
potentially serve such a large number of ex-service men; and, 

Whereas a United States Veterans’ Bureau general hospital, located 


within the State of Indiana, would economically serve approfimately | 


1,000,000 ex-service men who are residents of this area; and, 

Whereas the savings alone in transportation would be of such stu- 
pendous amount, because of the central location, and because of serv- 
ing such a wide area, the institution should be of such proportions 
as to meet the present acute and increasing needs, so that the large 
necessary expenditure will be an economic one: Therefore 

SECTION 1. Be tt resolved by the Senate of the State of Indiana (the 
house of representatives concurring), That the United States Govern- 
ment is hereby respectfully urged and requested to provide the neces- 
sary funds for the establishment of a United States Veterans’ Bureau 
general hospital at some convenient place within the State of Indiana, 
of such capacity as to afford adequate hospital facilities for persons 
entitled to treatment in such hospitals in the area consisting of the 
States of Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio, Michigan, and Illinois. The United 
States Senators and Members of Congress from this State are hereby 
urged to use all honorable means to secure the establishment of such a 
hospital in the State of Indiana. 

Sec. 2, That the secretary of the senate is hereby directed to send 
certified copies of this resolution to each of the United States Senators 
and each Congressman from Indiana. 


I hereby certify that senate concurrent resolution No. 5 was adopted 
by the senate on February 1, 1927. 
FERN ALE, Secretary of Senate. 


I hereby certify that senate concurrent resolution No. 5 was adopted 
by the house of representatives on February 4, 1927. 


W. T. LYTLE, Clerk of the House. 
CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. The Consent Calendar is in order to-day. 
The Clerk will report the first bill. 


POSTMASTERS OF THE FOURTH CLASS 


The first business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 4040) granting allowances for rent, fuel, light, and 
equipment to postmasters of the fourth class, and for other 
purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this bill carries a cost of about $3,800,000. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. It will cost about $2,600,000. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Well, we will let it go at that. It is not 
approved by the Post Office Department, and the gentleman 
will recall that at the last Congress, when we were consider- 
ing the postal salary increase bill, this very thing was under 
consideration; and I do not believe this sort of legislation ought 
to be pushed through on the Consent Calendar. This is a far- 
reaching policy. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The gentleman in his statement that the 
Post Office Department is opposed to this bill states what is 
the fact. The Post Office Department is opposed to this bill, 
but the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, notwith- 
standing the attitude of the Post Office Department, reported 
out this bill, thinking that the fourth-class postmasters were 
entitled to this’ additional allowance for heat, light, fuel, and 
equipment. | 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman is not serious about this, 
is he? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The gentleman from Iowa has given the 
matter careful consideration. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. He always does. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. And the gentleman does not like to have 
his seriousness in doubt. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman knows I did not mean to 
impute that. 
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Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from New York has no 
third-class postmasters in his district. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. On the statement made by the gentleman 
from Texas, Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, I was going to offer an 
amendment. It does not go to the merits of the proposition, 
but I ask unanimous consent that I may have printed in the 
Recorp the amendment I was going to propose to this bill so 
i Record will show in what shape it may come up the next 
ime. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The amendment referred to follows: 


Proposed amendment to H. R. 4040: Strike out all after the enacting 


. Clause and insert the following: “ That after July 1, 1927, postmasterg 


of the fourth class shall be paid as allowances for rent, fuel, light, and 
equipment an amount equal to 15 per cent of the compensation earned 
in each quarter, exclusive of commissions on money orders issued, such 
allowances to be paid at the end of each quarter at the same time and 
in the same manner as their regular compensation.” 


SHOSHONE NATIONAL FOREST, WYO. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 9640) to add certain lands to the Shoshone National 
Forest, Wyo. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? . 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the following-described lands are hereby 
added to and made parts of the Shoshone National Forest, Wyo., sub- 
ject to any valid adverse rights initiated prior to the passage of this act : 

Township 45 north, range 101 west, sixth principal meridian: Sec- 
tion 5, south half; sections 8, 17, 20, 29, and 32, all. 

Township 44 north, range 101 west, sixth principal meridian: Sec- 
tions 5, 6, 7, 8, 17, and 18, all. 

Township 53 north, range 103 west, sixth principal meridian: Sec- 
tion 6, lots 12, 13, 14, east half southwest quarter, west half south- 
east quarter; sections 7 and 8, all; section 9, west half, southeast 
quarter; section 10, west half, southeast quarter southwest quarter, 
south half southeast quarter; section 14, southwest quarter, south half 
northwest quarter, southwest quarter northeast quarter, west half 
southeast quarter; sections 15, 16, 17, 18, all; section 19, north half 
northeast quarter; section 20, north half, southeast quarter, east half 
southwest quarter; sections 21 and 22, all; section 23, west half, south- 


' east quarter, west half and southeast quarter northeast quarter; sec- 


tion 24, west half southwest quarter, southwest quarter northwest 
quarter; section 25, all; sections 26 and 27, all; section 28, north half; 
section 35, lots 1, 2, 3, and 4; section 36, lots 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6. 
Township 53 north, range 104 west, sixth principal meridian: Sec 
tions 1, 12, 13, 24, 25, and 36, all not now included in the forest. 
Township 54 north, range 103 west, sixth principal meridian: Sec- 
tion 4, southwest quarter southwest quarter; section 5, south half; 
section 6, south half; section 8, all; section 9, southwest quarter, west 
half, and southeast quarter northwest quarter; section 16, west half; 
section 17, all; section 20, north half northwest quarter. 
Township 54 north, range 104 west, sixth principal meridian: Sec- 
tions 1, 24, 25, and 36, all not now included in the forest. 
Township 55 north, range 104 west, sixth principal meridian 
tions 1, 12, 13, 24, 25, and 36, all not now included in the forest. 
Township 56 north, range 104 west, sixth principal meridian 
tions 1, 12, 13, 24, 25, and 36, all not now included in the forest. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 2, beginning with line 1, strike out the remainder of the para- 
graph down to and including line 16. 
Page 2, line 23, strike out “ west half ” and insert “ west half north- 


west quarter.” 

Page 3, line 2, strike out “sections 1, 24, 25, 36, all not now in- 
cluded in the forest,” and insert “sections 1, west half and northeast 
quarter 24, west half 25, and west half 36, all not now included.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


DUTIES OF POSTMASTERS 


The next business on. the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 13444) amending section 4031 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States to enable postmasters to designate one or 
more employees. to perform duties for them during their ab- 
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scence, including the signing of checks in the name of the 
postmaster. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I want to point out that this bill as it is now drawn would 
vitiate the bond of every postmaster. Later on in the calendar 
we have a similar bill for departments other than the Post 
Office Department, which properly provides for the consent of 
the sureties on the bonds executed before the enactment of 
the bill. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. 
there? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. 
this for the past 30 years. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman did not get my point. If 
the gentleman will look at Calendar 879, H. R. 16655, he will 
find in that bill this necessary proviso: 


Provided, however, That the written consent of the surety or sureties 
shall be secured when such bond has already been executed prior to 
the date of the approval of this act. 


If the gentleman will accept such an amendment, the bill will 
be in good shape. If you do not amend the bill, if the post- 
masters should act as authorized under this bill, that would 
vitiate the bond. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. I am perfectly satisfied to accept 
the amendment, and I believe the committee will be agreeable 
to that. Will the gentleman offer the amendment? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I will. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. 
amendment. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. With that understanding, I withdraw the 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 4031 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States is amended to read as follows: 

“The postmaster of any money-order office, or any disbursing officer 
of the Post Office Department or Postal Service, may, with the approval 
of the Postmaster General, authorize a supervisory officer. or clerk, 
employed in his office to act in his place, and may authorize one or 
more of such officers or clerks to sign checks in the name of such post- 
master or disbursing officer, including checks drawn on the Treasuver 
of the United States; and the bond furnished by the said supervisor or 
clerk shall be held to cover his acts under such authorization; and the 
official bond given by the principal of the office shall be held to cover 
also and apply to the acts of the person or persons authorized to act 
in his place in such cases; and the person authorized to act in his 
place shall, while so acting, be subject to all liabilities and penalties 
prescribed by law for the official misconduct in like cases of the officer 
for whom he shall act.” 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LAGUARDIA : On page 2, at the end of line 
10, strike out the period, insert a colon and the following: Provided, 
That the written consent of the surety or sureties shall be secured when 
such bond has already been executed prior to the date of the approval of 
this act.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask recognition for five min- 
utes. 

It ought to be understood by us, and the postmasters ought to 
understand, that when we pass this bill we are not expecting 
postmasters to absent themselves from their places of business 
whenever they get ready. They should be absent only in cases 
of great emergency. I understand this bill is only to meet 
emergencies where they are compelled to leave their post offices. 

I want to call your attention, in connection with parties leav- 
ing their places of business and leaving their duties to make 
‘money on the side, to an advertisement that has appeared in 
your Washington papers with respect to one of the university 
law schools here in Washington. 

It advertises that Frederick L. Siddons, one of your associate 
justices of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, is 
one of its professors of law of negotiable instruments and evi- 
dence. It advertises that Charles H. Robb, an associate justice 
of the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia, is its pro- 
fessor of the law of equity and of admiralty. It advertises that 


Will the gentleman yield right 


The department has been doing 


I will accept the gentleman’s 
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Jennings Bailey, an associate justice of the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia, is its professor of equity pleading and 
practice, equitable trusts, and conflict of laws. These judges 
can not hold two jobs. They are either neglecting their courts 
or their law classes. It advertises that Charles S. Lobingier, 
who is an Assistant United States Attorney General of the 
United States, is its professor of Roman law and its professor 
of modern civil law. It advertises that Peyton Gordon, your 
present United States district attorney for the District of 
Columbia, is its professor of case law of crimes. Now we know 
why our criminal dockets here are congested. It advertises 
that Dr. D. Percy Hickling, who is the alienist for the District 
of Columbia, employed at an annual salary, if you please, is its 
professor of medical jurisprudence. The District is entitled to 
his undivided time and service. It advertises that Vernon E. 
West, who is an assistant United States district attorney of the 
District of Columbia, is its professor of the law of insurance and 
its associate professor of the law of evidence. It advertises 
that J. Robert Anderson, who is a special assistant to the United 
States Attorney General, is its lecturer on Government contracts 
and claims and jurisdiction. It advertises that Richard Flour- 
noy, who is assistant solicitor in the United States Department 
of State, is its professor of international law. It advertises that 
George Percy Barse, who is an Assistant United States Attorney 
General, is its professor of the law of damages and its associ- 
ate professor of real property. It advertises that Thomas C. 
Havell, Assistant Commissioner in the United States Land Office, 
is its professor of land, mining, and irrigation law. It adver- 
tises that Herbert L. Davis, who is the auditor of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia, is its instructor in legal ac- 
counting and court auditing. It advertises that Bertrand Emer- 
son, who is an assistant United States district attorney for the 
District of Columbia, is its professor of case law of evidence 
and criminal procedure. It advertises that John Keeler, an ex- 
aminer in the Interstate Commerce Commission, is its professor 
of law of bailments and carriers. It advertises that Russell P. 
Bellew, who is the assistant clerk of the District of Columbia 
Supreme Court, is the clerk of all its moot courts. 

. Now, I want to say that if these Government employees are 
doing their duty by the public they have no time to be profes- 
sors of law and university employees. If they are doing their 
duty to the students and the university, they have no time to 
hold Federal positions. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Does the gentleman know that this law 
school is a night school and that these men are serving out of 
office hours doing this work? 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to say that it requires my work in 
my office night after night and year in and year out to attend 
to my official duties. If these men are attending to their official 
duties, they have no time to prepare law lectures. If they lec- 
ture nights, they must prepare their lectures in the daytime. 
And it ought to be stopped. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


ADDITIONAL DISTRICT JUDGE FOR THE SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF IOWA, 


The next bill on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 475) 
to authorize the President of the United States to appoint an 
additional judge of the District Court of the United States for 
the Southern District of the State of Iowa. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CROSSER. I object. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will not the gentleman reserve his ob- 
jection? 

Mr. CROSSER. Yes; I will reserve it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I object. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will not the gentleman from New York 
reserve his objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. For a moment. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I would like to ask these gentlemen if 
their objection is on the ground of the merits of the bill. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. It seems to me that where we have a 
district judge who is incapacitated, his place can be taken by a 
substitute judge. If a judge has a stomach ache and goes to 
rei I do not think we should pass a law appointing another 
judge. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I do not think my friend is speaking 
This judge is totally incapacitated, so that he can 
never serve again. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Let me ask the gentleman, has not 
this bill passed the House in the omnibus judge bill? 
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Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. If my friend thinks this is a 
temporary incapacity, he is mistaken. 

Mr: LAGUARDIA. If it is a permanent incapacity, he ought 
to retire. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. That is true; but will the gentleman 
inform me of any way to make him retire? 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. What time does the judge open court in the 
Iowa Federal courts 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I do not know. 

Mr. BLANTON. Ten o’clock. What time do they adjourn? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. If they have no judge, they have no 
court. 

Mr. BLANTON. How much time does he take out for lunch? 
If these judges will go to work, they will not need so many 
judges. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. We have not got any. 
strange to me that there should be any objection. 

Mr. CROSSER. I do not think this is the way to legislate 


It seems 


for a new judge. . 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. In what way? How should we legis- 
late? 

Mr. CROSSER. We ought to have time to discuss the matter 
fully. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. This bill has passed the House once 


after debate. I confess that I do not understand the situation, 
but apparently gentlemen seem to object while they concede it 
is a meritorious bill, and it has once passed the House. | 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CROSSER. I object. 


ADDITIONAL JUDGE FOR THE EASTERN DISTRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
1642) to provide for the appointment of an additional district 
judge for the eastern district of Pennsylvania. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. BLANTON. I withdraw my objection for that purpose. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 


TO PREVENT DESTRUCTION AND DUMPING OF FARM PRODUCE BY 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 10510) to prevent the destruction or dumping without 
good and sufficient cause therefor of farm produce received in 
interstate commerce by commission merchants and others, and 
to require them truly and correctly to account for all farm 
produce received by them. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. HOOPER. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
ask a question of the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Hare]. Has there been to your knowledge any question raised 
as to the constitutionality of this bill? 

Mr. HARE. I can only say that that question was raised in 
the hearings and the legal representative of the Department of 
Agriculture appeared at the hearings. 

Mr. HOOPER. Was that question discussed? 

Mr. HARE. Yes. 

Mr. HOOPER. Is the gentleman satisfied as to the constitu- 
tionality of the bill? 

Mr. HARE. Fully. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 


The Clerk reported the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That after June 30, 1926, any person, firm, asso- 
ciation, or corporation receiving any fruits, vegetables, melons, dairy 
or poultry products, or any perishable farm products of any kind or 
character, hereinafter referred to as produce, in interstate commerce, or 
in the District of Columbia, for or on behalf of another, who without 
good and sufficient cause therefor, shall destroy, or abandon, discard 
as refuse, or dump any produce, directly or indirectly, or through 
collusion with any person, or who shall Knowingly make any false 
report or statement to the person, firm, association, or corporation 
from whom any produce was received, concerning the handling, con- 
dition, quality, quantity, sale, or disposition thereof, or who shall know- 
ingly fail truly and correctly to account therefor, shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction shall be punished by a fine of not 
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period of not exceeding one year, or both, at the discretion of the 
court, <A certificate of inspection issued by an inspector designated or 
licensed by the Secretary of Agriculture for the inspection of produce 
shall be prima facie evidence in all Federal courts as to the quality 
and condition of produce at the time of such inspection. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized and directed 
to enforce this act. It is hereby made the duty of all United States 
attorneys to prosecute cases arising under this act, subject to the super- 
vision and control of the Department of Justice. 

Suc, 3. The Secretary of Agriculture may make such rules and regu- 
lations as he may deem advisable to carry out the provisions of this 
act and may cooperate with any department or agency of the Govern- 
ment, any State, Territory, District, or possession, or dcpartment, 
agency, or political subdivision thereof, or any person; and muy call 
upon any Federal department, board, or commission for assistance in 
carrying out the purposes of this act; and shall have the power to 
appoint, remove, and fix the compensation of such officers and em- 
ployees not in conflict with existing law and make such expenditure 
for rent, outside the District of Columbia, printing, telegrams, tele- 
phones, books of reference, books of law, periodicals, newspapers, furni- 
ture, stationery, office equipment, travel, and other supplies and ex- 
penses as shall be deemed necessary to the administration of this act 
in the District of Columbia and elsewhere; and there is hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated, out of any moneys in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, the sum of $25,000, to be available for expenditure 
during the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1926, and the appropriation 
of such additional sums as may be necessary thereafter to carry out the 
purposes of this act is hereby authorized. This act shall not abrogate 
nor nullify any other statute, whether State or Federal, dealing with 
the same subjects as this act, but it is intended that all such statutes 
shall remain in full force and effect, except in so far only as they are 
inconsistent herewith or repugnant hereto. 

Sec. 4. If any provision of this act is declared unconstitutional or the 
applicability thereof to any person or circumstance is held invalid, the 
validity of the remainder of the act and the applicability of such provi- 
sions to other persons and circumstances shall not be affected thereby. 

With the following committee amendments: 

Page 2, line 3, after the word “ knowingly,” insert the words “and 
with intent to defraud.” 

Page 2, line 8, after the word “ knowingly,” insert the words “and 
with intent to defraud.” 

Page 2, line 13, strike out “A certificate of inspection issued by an 
inspector designated or licensed by the Secretary of Agriculture for the 
inspection of produce shall bt prima facie evidence in all Federal courts 
as to the quality and condition of produce at the time of such inspec- 
tion,” and insert: 

“The Secretary of Agriculture shall by regulation provide for the 
making of prompt investigations and the issuing of certificates as to 
the quality and condition of produce received in interstate commerce or 
in the District of Columbia, upon application of any person, firm, 
association, or corporation shipping, receiving, or financially interested 
in such produce. Such regulations shall designate the classes of per- 
sons qualified and authorized to make such investigations and issue such 
certificates, except that any such investigation shall be made and any 
such certificate shall be issued by at least two disinterested persons 
in any case where such investigation is not made by an officer or 
employee of the Department of Agriculture or of any State or political’ 
subdivision thereof or of the District of Columbia. A certificate made 
in compliance with such regulations shall be prima facie evidence in 
all Federal courts of the truth of the statements therein contained as 
to the quality and condition of the produce; but if any such certificate 
is put in evidence by any party, in any civil or criminal proceeding, 
the opposite party shall be permitted to cross-examine any person 
signing such certificate, called as a witness at the instance of either 
party, as to his qualifications and authority and as to the truth of the 
statements contained in such certificate.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amendments, 
which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendments offered by Mr. Hake: Page 1, line 3, strike out “ 1926” 
and insert ‘ 1927,” and on page 4, line 15, strike out “1926” and 
insert “ 1927.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
the third time, was read the third time and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


HILLCREST UNIT, BOISE RECLAMATION, IDAHO 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 3782) making appropriations for the Hillcrest and Black 


- 
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The Clerk read the title of the bill. , 

The SPEAKER. In there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. HOOPER. I object. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman reserve 
his objection? 

Mr. HOOPER. Certainly. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I desire the objection.reserved 
in order that I may observe that this legislation is not neces- 
sary so far as the authority is concerned. There is authority 
now to appropriate for this purpose if this Congress desires to 
do so. Of course, as to this particular item, the department has 
adversely reported upon it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. HOOPER. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard and the bill is stricken 
from the calendar. 


= DRAINAGE CHARGES IN BELTRAMI AND OTHER COUNTIES, MINN. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 8035) to authorize the appropriation of not more than 
$375,000 for the payment of drainage charges due on the public 
lands within the counties of Beltrami, Koochiching, and Lake 
of the Woods, in the State of Minnesota. 

The Clerk read the title of the biil. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


MUNICIPAL IMPROVEMENTS ON RECLAMATION PROJECTS 


The next bill on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
430) to authorize payments for municipal improvements on 
reclamation projects, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object 
for this reason: If we are to enter on this policy as to all 
Government buildings throughout the country, it will involve 
the Government in a good many million dollars of expense. I, 
therefure, join with the gentleman from Texas in objecting. 

The SPEAKER. Two objections are noted. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
for a moment? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas, lf we were to embark on this policy, 
what would be the difference from requiring the Government 
to pay for its one-third cost of street paving in front of the 
post office in the town where I live? 

Mr. CRAMTON. That would be the logical consequence of 
passing the bill. 
Mr. SMITH. 

yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes; if I have the floor. 

Mr. SMITH. The difference is this, that this improvement 
would be paid for from the reclamation fund and not from the 
Federal Treasury. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I think the ‘principle would be the 
same. The precedent would be very bad. 

Mr. SMITH. This bill was introduced at the request of the 
Secretary of the Interior. I reported the bill as chairman of 
the Committee on the Public Lands, believing it to be meritori- 
ous legislation. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I have no fault to find with the gentle- 
man’s attitude, but I think it would be a dangerous precedent. 

Mr. SMITH. It is for the benefit of the settlers on a Gov- 
ernment reclamation project. They pay for it and the money 
does not come out of the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. It is setting a precedent for paying 
for municipal improvements on Government projects. I object, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. This bill requires three objections. 
Chair has noted two. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Three objections have been entered, and the 
bill is stricken from the calendar. 


CONSTRUCTION OF CERTAIN PUBLIC WORKS AT QUANTICO, VA. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 14242) to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to proceed 
with the construction of certain publie works at Quantico, Va. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the bill? 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Texas 


The 
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‘Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, will the gentleman from Pennsylvania give information 
as to whether it is intended by this bill to make a direct ap- 
propriation or to authorize an appropriation for this purpose? 

Mr. COYLE. Mr. Speaker, it is not intended, and the Dill 
does not make a direct appropriation. It merely authorizes an 
appropriation. In view of the fact the appropriations subecom- 
mittee in its report this year said that had they had an authori- 
zation for this appropriation they would have included in the 
bill the starting appropriation for this particular work, and in 
view of the very serious disastrous fire in 1 of 80 similar 
barracks buildings, which occurred last Friday night, the fire 
having caused the death of one officer and two other persons, I 
would greatly appreciate it if the gentleman would withdraw 
his objection, 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. If the gentleman will permit, I have 
no objection, except it ought to be made plain this is an authori- 
zation for an appropriation and not a direct appropriation, and 
I suggest the gentleman strike out the period at the end of the 
bill and offer an amendment reading as follows: 


And said sum is hereby authorized to be appropriated. 


Mr. COYLE. Mr. Speaker, the committee have no objection 
to such an amendment. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, further reserving the right to 
object, I desire to ask if the passage of this authorization is to 
be construed as mandatory on Congress? 

Mr. COYLE. Mr. Speaker, I can not answer that for the 
Congress, but answering for myself I should say it is not a 
mandatory resolution at all. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I want to observe that I think there is no 
question that construction along these lines is needed at this 
point, but construction is also urgently required at various 
Army posts and in the Army. Being restricted to the use of 
funds derived from the sale of property at various Army posts, 
the construction is being withheld because of the lack of such 
funds. I do not think that legislation ought to permit the build. 
ing of everything the Navy needs unless similar treatment 
shall be given to Army posts. I want to make this explanation, 
that ordinarily when the Congress passes an authorization for 
an appropriation, as soon as that becomes a law the parties 
interested go to the Budget. They come before the Committee 
on Appropriations saying, “ Now, this has passed out of your 
discretion ; Congress has ordered this; you have nothing to say 
about it any more as to whether you shall build this year or 
next; you must approve the expenditure.” If it is understood 
that the question as to when the building is to be done is to be 
left up to the department, the Budget, and the Congress in the 
ordinary way 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. That is all the bill does. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If it will not be mandatory to construct, I 
am for the Army also. 

Mr. DARROW. Camp Humphreys and Camp Meade have 
been authorized to make permanent construction. 

Mr. CRAMTON. That is for the Army. 

Mr. DARROW. That has been done. 

Mr. CRAMTON. They are proceeding as rapidly as the funds 
available will permit, but it is not as rapidly as the necessities 
of the case require. But I accept the gentleman’s statement in 
reference to it and withdraw the objection. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Of course there is nothing to prevent 
Congress from making further provisions for needed improve- 
ments as it sees fit, and I sincerely hope we will take that mat- 
ter up soon in reference to some of the Army posts which cer- 
tainly need serious recognition and attention of the Congress. 

Mr. CRAMTON. At any rate we should not show partiality, 
but should treat one branch of the service as generously as 
the other. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. As you will recall, last session we were 
told we were appropriating for it. Now we are going at it in 
piecemeal fashion in finishing the Army posts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to proceed with the construction of certain public 
works at Quantico, Va.—toward the replacement of the temporary 
buildings erected during the World War—one regimental group of bar- 
racks, $850,000; three storehouses, $225,000; commissary, bakery, cold 
storage, and ice plant, $150,000; disciplinary barracks, $30,000; motor 
transport storehouse and repair shop, $100,000; power house and 
equipment in part, $380,000; apartment houses for officers, not to 
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exceed $370,000; improvement of grounds and distributing systems in 
part, $100,000; total, $2,205,000, to be accounted for as one fund. 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BLACK of Texas: Page 2, line 4, after the 
word “fund” strike out the period and insert a comma and add the 
following language: “and said sums are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 


EXCHANGE OF LAND BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. 
R. 15541) to authorize the exchange of certain lands between 
the United States and the District of Columbia. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be tt enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby au- 
thorized and empowered to convey to the District of Columbia, free 
from all encumbrances and without cost to the District of Columbia, all 
right, title, and interest of the United States of America to that por- 
tion of the Naval Observatory grounds, with the improvements thereon, 
Tying outside of Naval Observatory Circle and east of Massachusetts 
Avenue, NW., Washington, D. C., containing 14.449 acres, more or 
less, and also that other portion lying outside of and adjoining said 
Naval Observatory Circle on the south, containing 1.706 acres, more 
or less, in consideration of which the Board of Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia are authorized and empowered to convey to the 
United States of America, free from all encumbrances and without 
cost to the United States of America, all right, title, and interest of 
the District of Columbia to that portion of the Industrial Home 
School site, with the improvements thereon, lying within said Naval 
Observatory Circle, containing approximately 6.76 acres: Provided, 
That the said board of commissioners are further authorized and em- 
powered on behalf of the District of Columbia to utilize or sell, as they 
see fit, all of that remaining portion of the said Industrial Home 
School site with the improvements thereon lying outside of the said 
Observatory (1,000-foot radius) Circle, and also all of the land and 
improvements thereon east of Massachusetts Avenue and south of said 
Naval Observatory Circle, hereunder authorized to be acquired from 
the United States of America: Provided further, That if utilized the 
land shall be used for school, playground, or highway purposes or 
transferred to the Director of Public Buildings and Parks to become 
part of the park system of the District of Columbia: Provided further, 
That all of the proceeds from the sale of the aforesaid Industrial Home 
School property and one-half of the proceeds from the sale of any of 
said lands mentioned as lying east of Massachusetts Avenue and south 
of said Naval Observatory Circle shall be deposited in the Treasury 
of the United States to the credit of the District of Columbia and 
are made available for the purchase of a site and the erection thereon 
of suitable buildings for a new Industrial Home School: Provided fur- 
ther, That the remaining half ef the proceeds from the sale of any of 
said land lying east of Massachusetts Avenue and south of said Naval 
Observatory Circle shall be deposited in the Treasury of the United 
States to the credit of the Naval Observatory, and is made available, 
under the direction of the Secretary of the Navy, for improving the 
property within said Naval Observatory Circle: And provided further, 
That the said Board of Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
shall be permitted to continue to use all of the Industrial Home School 
property herein mentioned until such time as it may have acquired 
another site and constructed suitable buildings thereon in which to 
house the inmates of said Industrial Home School. 

Spe. 2. The Secretary of the Navy, on behalf of the United States, 
and the board of commissioners, on behalf of the District of Colum- 
bia, are hereby authorized to execute and deliver all instruments neces- 
sary to accomplish the aforesaid purposes. 


. The SPEAKER. Without objection, the word “the,” next to 

the last word on line 9 of page 2, will be corrected as to spelling. 

It appears here as “he.” 
There was no objection, 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


NEGOTIATIONS BY THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR WITH DRAINAGE 
DISTRICTS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
15284) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to negotiate 
with irrigation districts, drainage districts, and water users’ 
associations for release from obligation to construct drainage 
works, and for corresponding reduction in contract obligations 
of such districts and associations. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of*the bill? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, I want to call the attention of the gentleman from 
Idaho to the Secretary’s letter on page 2 of the report, as fol- 


| lows: 


For this and-«other reasons, it seems desirable that, where feasible, 
the irrigation districts or associations do the necessary drainage work 
with their own Organizations and at their own expense. 


Where does the gentleman carry that out in the bill? 

Mr. SMITH. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] 
has an amendment which he wishes to offer in connection with 
the consideration of the bill which I think will cover that. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Has the gentleman from Michigan an 
amendment? 

Psy CRAMTON. I have an amendment which I propose to 
offer. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Does it cover that? 

Mr. CRAMTON. In my judgment it does. If not, I am sure 
the gentleman will offer an amendment that will not be objected 
to, if mine does not cover it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection te the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be tt enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby au- 
thorized to negotiate with irrigation districts, drainage districts, and 
water users’ associations having contracts with the United States for 
the construction, operation, and maintenance of drainage works on 
reclamation projects constructed and operated under the act of June 30, 
1902 (32 Stat., p. 888), and acts amendatory thereof and supplementary 
thereto, for the release of the United States in whole or in part from 
the obligations imposed by such contracts to construct drainage works, 
in consideration of an appropriate reduction of construction costs; 
and to consummate by means of amendatory contracts or in such other 
manner as may be found most appropriate, such arrangements as may 
be thus made, 


With committee amendment, as follows: 


Page 1, line 8, strike out the figures “ 30” and in lieu thereof insert 
the figures “17.” On page 2, line 5, strike out the words “and appro- 
priate ” and insert in lieu thereof “a commensurate.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a further amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. CRAMTON: On page 2, line 8, after the 
word “ made,” strike out the period and insert a colon and the follow- 
ing: “ Provided, That such authority to negotiate for such relief shall 
only exist where the operation and management of such a reclamation 
project has been taken over by such district or association.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 
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COMPACTS CONCERNING THE NORTH PLATTE RIVER 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(S. 4409) granting the consent of Congress to compacts or 
agreements between the States of Colorado, Nebraska, and 
Wyoming with respect to the division and apportionment of the 
waters of the North Platte River and other streams in which 
such States are jointly interested. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I shall have to object to the present consideration of this bill. 
I shall not object, however, if the gentleman from Wyoming 
[Mr. WINTER] requests that it be passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. WINTER. Well, in view of that statement I will ask 
that it be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I object, unless the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming makes the request that it be passed over. The gentleman 
does make that request that it be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the bill will be passed 
over without prejudice. 

There was no objection. 


SUSPENSION OF THE RULES 


The SPEAKER. Gentlemen have asked the Chair at what 
time a motion to suspend the rules will be recognized by the 
Chair. The Chair will state that that will be done at 3 o'clock. 
The Clerk will report the next bill. 


WATERS OF THE BELLE FOURCHE AND CHEYENNE RIVERS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
4411) granting the consent of Congress to compacts or agree- 
ments between the States of South Dakota and Wyoming with 
respect to the division and apportionment of the waters of the 
Belle Fourche and Cheyenne Rivers and other streams in which 
such States are jointly interested. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I want to point out to the gentleman from Wyoming that 
the Secretary in his letter suggests that there is no provision 
in the bill authorizing an appropriation for the representatives 
who are to negotiate these compacts or agreements. 

Mr. WINTER. I have no objection to such an amendment, 
and I think the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CRaAmMToN] has 
prepared one to that effect. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enactcd, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby given to 
the States of South Dakota and Wyoming to negotiate and enter into 
compacts or agreements providing for an equitable division and 
apportionment between such States of the water supply of the Belle 
Fourche and Cheyenne Rivers and of the streams tributary thereto and 
of other streams in which such States are jointly interested. 

Src. 2. Such consent is given upon condition that a representative of 
the United States from the Department of the Interior, to be appointed 
by the President, shall participate in the negotiations and shall make 
report to Congress of the proceedings and of any compact or agreement 
entered into. 

Src. 3. No such compact or agreement shall be binding or obligatory 
upon either of such States unless and until it has been approved by the 
legislature of each of such States and by the Congress of the United 
States. 

-Sec. 4. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is herewith 
expressly reserved. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend by inserting, 
at the end of section 2, the amendment I send to the Clerk’s 
desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. CRAMTON: On page 2, line 6, after the 
word ‘* into,” strike out the period, insert a colon, and add the follow- 
ing: “ Provided, That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
out of the reclamation fund $1,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, to pay the expenses of such Federal participation.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
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HORSES FOR THE MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 15838) to provide for the purchase of horses for the 
Military Establishment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. This bill requires three objections. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, what is the necessity of this bill? Is not the Army buying 
horses every year? 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. The purposes set forth in this bill 
are effectuated by legislative language carried in Army appro- 
priation bills for many years, and this is to rectify that 
condition. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. There is no permanent legislation? 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. Not on this subject. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, still reserving the right 
to object, I understand the bill authorizes the purchase by the 
War Departinent of horses for breeding purposes. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. A certain limited number. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. So far as I am concerned, I think 
that is a purpose beyond the province of the War Department, 
and unless that language goes out I shall feel it is my duty to 
join with the other objectors. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. I will say to the gentleman from 
Texas that the War Department insists that the breeding of 
animals for Army and military purposes under the policy of 
this bill has served a real need. I may further say to the gen- 
tleman that while the Government owns some 500 horses, as I 
recall it, 200 of them have been donated free of cost. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Let me say to the gentleman I think 
it would be just as reasonable for the War Department to pur- 
chase Hereford bulls and distribute them free in order to breed 
better beef for the Army as it is to purchase stallions and dis- 
tribute them free in order to breed better horses. I think that 
this is an unnecessary activity on the part of the War Depart- 
ment and I shall feel compelled to object. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. If the Army were riding cows 
the observation of the gentleman might be very pertinent. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. There is no scarcity of horses in this 
country; there are millions available: and it is wholly unneces- 
sary for the War Department to be purchasing stallions and 
placing them over the country, as it is now doing. It should be 
stopped. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. Let me present this further ob- 
servation: This bill permits the purchase of horses below the 
standard set by the Army regulations for Cavalry and Artillery 
horses when they are used as remounts or for the Military 
Academy. A real economy will be effected. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. If the gentleman will permit, fhe 
only objection I have to the bill is that language which author- 
izes the War Department to purchase stallions for breeding 
purposes. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. Of course, the gentleman could 
offer an amendment striking that out. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I think we had better not take it up 
at this time if we can avoid it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

oe BLACK of Texas, Mr. BLANTON, and Mr. CAREW ob- 
jected. 


UTILITIES OF THE WAR DEPARTMENT 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 15661) to regulate the operation of sales commissaries 
and other utilities of the War Department selling services or 
supplies. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in operating sales commissaries of the War 
Department, other than in Alaska, Philippine Islands, and China, the 
prices charged shall include the customary overhead costs of freight, 
handling, storage, and delivery, notwithstanding the provisions of the 
act entitled “An act making appropriations for the support of the Army 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1885, and for other purposes,” 
approved July 5, 1884. 

Sec. 2. In operating any utility of the War Department selling 
services or supplies the cost of the services or supplies so sold shall 
include all customary overhead costs of labor, rent, light, heat, and 
other expenses properly chargeable to the conduct of such utility. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
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CITIZENS’ MILITARY TRAINING CAMPS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
15652) to fix the age limit for training in the first year’s course 
in citizens’ military training camps. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
‘tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That no person shall be eligible for the training in 
the first year or lowest course of any citizens’ military training camp 
who shall have reached his twenty-fourth birthday before the date of 
enrollment. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
MILITARY TOPOGRAPHIC SURVEYS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. 
R. 15662) to further provide for the execution of topographic 
surveys for military purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the execution of topographic and other 
surveys, the securing of extra topographic data, the preparation and 
printing of maps required for military purposes, in the research and 
development of surveying by means of aerial photography, and in field 
reproduction methods, the Secretary of War is authorized to secure the 
assistance, wherever practicable, of the United States Geological Survey, 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey, or other mapping agencies of the 
Government. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

MENDON, UTAH 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. 
R. 12851) granting certain lands to the city of Mendon, Utah, to 
protect the watershed of the water-supply system of said city. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That upon payment of $1.25 per acre there is 
hereby granted to the city of Mendon, Utah, and the Secretary of the 
Interior is hereby authorized and directed to issue patent to the city 
of Mendon, Utah, for certain public lands for the protection of the 
watershed furnishing the water for said city, the lands being described 
as follows: The west half of section 12, township 11 north, range 2 
east, Salt Lake meridian, and containing approximately 80 acres, 
more or less. 

Sec. 2. The conveyance hereby authorized shall not include any 
lands which at the date of the issuance of patent shall be covered 
by a valid existing bona fide right or claim initiated under the laws 
of the United States: Provided, That there shall be reserved to the 
United States all oil, coal, and other mineral deposits that may be 
found on the lands so granted and the right to prospect for, mine, 
and remove the same: Provided further, That said city shall not have 
the right to sell or convey the land herein granted, or any part thereof, 
or to devote the same to any other purpose than as hereinbefore de- 
scribed; and if the said land shall not be used for such municipal pur- 
post the same, or such parts thereof not so used, shall revert, to the 
United States. The conditions and reservations herein provided for 
shall be expressed in the patent. 


With the following committee amendments: 

Page 2, line 1, strike out the word “east” and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “ wost’’; page 2, line 2, strike out the word “eighty” and 
insert in licu thereof the words “ three hundred and twenty.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The biil was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

UNITED STATES COURT OF CUSTOMS APPEALS 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 16222) to change the title of the United States Court of 
Customs Appeals, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection:to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. HOOPER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object— 
and I do not intend to object—I desire to get some information 
from the gentleman from Pennsylvania. Is the business of the 
Customs Appeals Court in such condition that this will not 
cause a congestion of its docket? . 

Mr. GRAHAM. I will say in reply that the business of the 
court is in such a condition that this transfer ought first to - 
be made. The Court of Customs Appeals is willing that it 
should be made, and the District Court of Appeals in the Dis- 
trict is willing to part with it. Their business is so cluttered 
up at the present time that this transfer will be wholly bene- 
cial, and it meets with the approval of all the parties in 
interest. 

se eee And it will not clutter up the business of this 
cou 

Mr. GRAHAM. It will not. ; 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

. The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the title of the United States Court of Cus- 
toms Appeals created by the act approved August 5, 1909, is hereby 
changed to the United States Court of Patent and Customs Appeals. 

Sec. 2. That the determination of appeals from the decision of the 
Commissioner of Patents in patent and trade-mark causes, now vested 
in the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia in pursuance of 
the provisions of the act of February 9, 1923, shall hereafter be, and 
the same is hereby, vested in the United States Court of Patent and 
Customs Appeals: Provided, That all appeals from the decisions of 
the Commissioner of Patents now pending in the Court of Appeals of 
the District of Columbia but not submitted for decision, together .with 
the original papers, printed records, and record entries duly certified, 
shall, by appropriate orders duly entered of record, be transferred and 
delivered to the United States Court of Patent and Customs Appeals: 
and said United States Court of Patent and Customs Appeals is hereby 
vested with authority and jurisdiction to hear and determine the ap- 
peals so transferred. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 5, strike out the words “ Patent and” and insert the 
words “and Patent” after the word “ Customs.” 

Page 1, line 11, strike out the figures “1923” and insert in lieu 
thereof the figures “ 1893.” 

On page 2, in lines 1, 2, 8, and 9, strike out the words “ Patent and” 
and insert the words “and Patent” after the word “ Customs.” 

Page 2, line 11, strike out the period after the word “ transferred ” 
and insert a colon and the following proviso: “ Provided further, That 
nothing in this act shall be construed as affecting in any way the juris- 
diction of the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia in equity 
cases.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Record a comment upon the question of the con- 
stitutionality of this transfer. That question has been raised 
under a decision of the Supreme Court January 3, 1927, and 
these remarks would clearly, I think, establish the constitu- 
tionality of the act. ; 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the REecorp by pub- 
lishing a statement upon the constitutionality of the act. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. May we have the remarks placed in the 
ReEcorp at this point? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that the remarks be placed in the Recorp at this 
point. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The statement is as follows: 


Congress exercises the function of creating courts under several differ- 
ent grants of power. It is expressly given the power of creating inferior 
courts to the Supreme Court of the United States in the administration 
of Federal justice under the grant of Article III of the Constitution. 
These courts exercise jurisdiction within the borders of each State in 
all cases described in the third article as judicial power cxtended by 
that article to the United States. Congress may create courts to 
exercise complete jurisdiction over the District of Columbia, as given 
it by reason of the exclusive governmental jurisdiction that it has over 
the District vested expressly by the Constitution. Congress may in the 
same way create courts to exercise complete and exclusive judicial 
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jurisdiction over the Territories of the United States under that pro- 
vision of the Constitution which gives Congress the right to impose 
ncedful regulations over the territory and property of the United States. 
This latter power is also said by Chief Justice Marshall and others to 
grow out of the power of the United States as a sovereign to govern 
the territory which it owns, not in the States. In the same way it 
may be properly said that were there no third article to the Consti- 
tution, the United States as a sovereign Government could create courts 
to decide cases arising between it and private individuals, to construe 
and decide questions arising between the Government and such indi- 
viduals in reference to its own taxes, its own grants, and in reference 
to its own debts. In other words, I conceive that without the special 
grant of power under the third article of the Constitution Congress 
could exercise the power of a sovereign, create a court of claims to pass 
on the debts which the United States may owe to individuals, on grants 
of lands which it may have granted to individuals, to grants of patent 
rights which it may have granted to individuals, and the construction 
and decision of cases arising under the customs or internal revenue 
laws affecting the payment of the revenue which a sovereign must 
collect in order that it may live. With reference to these latter courts, 
it may be said that the same rigid rule would not be applied to the 
functions which Congress may give to them as to whether they shall 
be purely judicial or not, as has been applied in respect to courts that 
exercise a Federal jurisdiction under the third article of the judicial 
power of the United States, as distinguished from the general adminis- 
tration of justice by the States within State borders, which could not 
exist but for the third article. In this way the Court of Claims, the 
Court of Customs Appeals, and a court of patents may be easily dis- 
tinguished from the Supreme Court and its subordinate courts under 
the third article in respect to limitation to strictly judicial functions. 

The Supreme Court and the subordinate courts of the United States, 
exercising jurisdiction within the several States of the Union, all deal 
with cases and controversies in the sense of the third article of the 
Constitution, but as to courts which are not concerned with the exercise 
of judicial power within or affecting the several States, there is reason 
to believe that they stand on a different plane, and that as they are 
brought into being and exist in virtue of the sovereignty of the United 
States, and of its power to do all that is essential to the effective 
exercise of a government, such as aiding in the enforcement of the 
taxation laws, aiding in the administration and enforcement of the 
public land laws and the Indian laws, and in the ascertainment and 
determination of claims against the United States and the administra- 
tion of the laws relating to the granting of patents, copyrights, and 
trade-marks, they may be invested with jurisdiction and powers which 
lie outside of and beyond the controversies and cases which are com- 
prehended by the third article of the Constitution. Illustrations of this 
will be found in the court of private-land claims, which for many years 
ascertained and reported the facts respecting conflicting claims to lands, 
jurisdiction over which was ceded to the United States by Mexico, to 
the special Indian court, which dealt with claims to citizenship of the 
Five Civilized Tribes in the Indian Territory when Congress was pre- 
paring that region for admission to the Union as a State, to the Court 
of Claims, and especially its power and authority to examine and report 
on claims, at the instance of either House of Congress or at the 
instance of any of the executive departments of the Government. In 
Gordon v. United States (117 U. S., Appendix 697, 699), Chief Justice 
Taney said: 

“So far as the Court of Claims is concerned, we see no objection to 
the provisions of this law. Congress may undoubtedly establish tribu- 
nals with special powers to examine testimony and decide, in the first 
instance, upon the validity and justice of any claim for money against 
the United States, subject to the supervision and control of Congress 
or a hend of any of the executive departments.” 

And while in that and other cases it is held that where the action 
of such a tribunal is intended to be advisory only, und in aid of legis- 
lative or administrative action, there can be no review by the Supreme 
Court, the cases all recognize that Congress, consistently with the Con- 
stitution, may establish special tribunals and clothe them with power 
to ascertain and decide facts and report them as a basis for legislative 
or administrative action, without putting them in the form of a con- 
trolling judicial judgment. 

The case of the Postum Cereal Co. v. California Fig-Nuts Co., decided 
January 3, 1927, following the case of Keller v. The Potomac Electric 
Power Co. (261 U. S. 428), which in turn followed the case of Baldwin 
v. Howard (256 U. S. 35), and Muskrat v. United States (219 U. S. 
346), were cases in which the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of the 
United States was in question, and it was held that its power and 
jurisdiction as a court was limited to judicial cases and controversies 
and could not extend to mere decisions as by a commission or special 
tribunal created for the purpose of aiding governmental functions, 
whether legislative or administrative. But these cases would not apply 
to a Court of Customs and Patent Appeals, to whose jurisdiction Con- 
gress may properly add the duties of an administrative tribunal for 
governmental purposes. 
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MONTANA AND PRIVATE OWNERS FOR 
GRAZING 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 15603) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to enter 
into a cooperative agreement or agreements with the State of 
Montana and private owners of lands within the State of Mon- 
tana for grazing and range development, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, I ask the 
gentleman to let this go over and not take it up at this time. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Montana? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, and the bill will go to the foot of the calendar. 


NATIONAL HOME FOR DISABLED VOLUNTEER SOLDIERS AT MARION, 
IND. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 9265) -to authorize the construction of three cottages 
and an annex to the hospital at the National Home for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers at Marion, Ind. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Reserving the right to object, this 
bill is the same as S. 4027. These bills were referred to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds instead of to the 
Military Affairs Committee. I ask unanimous consent that 
both bills be recommitted to the Military Affairs Committee. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent that this bill H. R. 9265, and a similar bill S. 
4027, be recommitted to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. VESTAL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Yes. 

Mr. VESTAL. This bill, while probably it should have been 
referred to the Military Affairs Committee, has been referred 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. That com- 
mittee has taken jurisdiction, had hearings on the bill, and, it 
seems to me, that at this time the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland ought not to be made and ought not to be granted. 

. Mr. HILL of Maryland. Let me say that the Military Af- 
fairs Committee has already had hearings on the bill and is 
ready to report it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The rule is that when a bill goes to the 
Public Buildings Committee when it should have gone to the 
Military Affairs Committee and the Military Affairs Committee 
makes no objection to the Cominittee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds reporting the bill, it comes before the House in a 
proper legislative shape, even though originally it should have 
gone to the Military Affairs Committee. So the gentleman has 
lost his day in court. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. And for that reason I am asking 
unanimous consent that it be recommitted to the Military 
Affairs Committee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I object. 

Mr. VESTAL. Let me Say that the chairman of the Military 
Affairs Committee gave his consent that the bill should go to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. This is a 
very important bill and it ought to be passed. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. That is correct; the chairman of 
the Military Affairs Committee did not understand that hear- 
ings had already been held on the bill. I object to the con- 
sideration of the bill at this time, Mr. Speaker. I favor the 
bill and will assist in its final passage. 


PER CAPITA PAYMENTS TO INDIANS OF THE CHEYENNE RIVER 
RESERVATION, 8, DAK. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 16212) to authorize per capita payments to the Indians 
of the Cheyenne River Reservation, S. Dak. 

The Clerk read the title to. the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, I would 
like to ask the gentleman if these funds are paid directly to the 
Indians? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. They are paid directly to the Indians 
under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Does this take all the money they have? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Oh, no; they have a general fund of 
$1,115,000, but they have been going through a hard winter and 
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it is desired to give them a little money out of. their own funds 
so that they can buy seed for the spring planting. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA, Why do wo nat iva tham All af thelr 
money and establish their status as citizens so that some time 
in the future perhaps our great-grandchildren will see the 
Indian Bureau closed? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. That is not important now. What we 
are after is to let these Indians have some of their own money 
so that they can go ahead and do their planting in the spring. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I am interested a little further than next 
spring. 

Mr. HOOPER. This will amount to two or three hundred 
dollars per capita? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Oh, no; not over $10 or $15 per capita— 
the amount is within the discretion of the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized, in his discretion and under such rules and regula- 
tions as he may prescribe, to make reasonable per capita payments to 
the Indians of the Cheyenne River Reservation from their tribal funds 
on deposit in the Treasury of the United States under section 6 of the 
act of May 29, 1908 (35 Stat. L. p. 463). 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill Was passed 
was laid on the table. 

CORRECTING ERROR IN PUBLIC, NO. 526, SIXTY-NINTH CONGRESS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was House joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 332) to correct an error in Public, No. 526, 
Sixty-ninth Congress. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the joint resolution? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to know what tHe error is that ought to be corrected? 

Mr. GRAHAM. It is an error in engrossing the copy as it 
passed both Houses. In the act as it stands it reads “ an officer ” 
and we desire to have it amended to read “a civil officer.” 

Mr. BLANTON. I withdraw the reservation, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as follows: 

Whereas the act entitled “An act to require the filing of an affidavit 
by certain officers of the United States,” approved December 11, 1926 
(Public, No. 526, 69th Cong.), was prior to its passage, amended by 
the Senate, brie amendment was agreed to by the House, by striking 
out the word “an” before the word “ officer”’ in the third line of the 
first section of ad act and by inserting in lieu thereof the words “a 
civil”; and 

Whereas said act as presented to and approved by the President did 
not contain said amendment: Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That the first section of the said act entitled “An act 
to require the filing of an affidavit by certain officers of the United 
States,” approved December 11, 1926 (Public, No. 526, 69th Cong.), be 
corrected and amended so as to read as follows: 

“That each individual hereafter appointed as a civil officer of the 
United States by the President, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, or by the President alone, or by a court of law, or by the 
head of a department, shall, within 30 days after the effective date of 
his appointment, file with the Comptroller General of the United States 
an afidavit stating that neither he nor anyone acting in his behalf has 
given, transferred, promised, or paid any consideration for or in the 
expectation or hope of receiving assistance in securing such appoint- 
ment.” 


With the following committee amendments: 


Strike out the preambles, and on page 2, line 3, strike out the word 
“said.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to, and the joint 
resolution as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the joint resolution 
was passed was laid on the table. 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN MONTANA AND PRIVATE OWNERS OF LAND FOR 
GRAZING, ETC. 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to No. 843 on the calendar (H. R. 15603) authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to enter into a cooperative agreement 
or agreements with the State of Montana and private owners 
of lands within the State of Montana for grazing and range 
development, and for other purposes. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Montana asks unani- 
mous consent to return to H. R. 15608. Is there objection? 


There wag no objection. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized to enter into a cooperative agreement or agreements with 
the State of Montana and private owners of such lands in townships 
4 north of ranges 50 and 51 east; 5 north of ranges 45, 50, and 51 
east; and 6 north of ranges 49, 50, and 51 east, Montana principal 
meridian, as lie between Mizpah and Pumpkin Creeks, in the State of 
Montana, whereby such lands and lands within the same area belong- 
ing to the United States may be jointly leased for a period of not to 
exceed 10 years to stockmen owning lands within or adjacent to the 
said area, under such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the 
Interior may prescribe; and to enter into such an agreement and issue 
such a lease to a regularly organized association of such stockmen as 
will fulfill the purposes of this act: Provided, That the lands of the 
United States within the said area shall be withdrawn from all forms 
of homestead entry during the period of said lease but shall remain 
subject to the mineral land laws of the United States: And provided 
further, That any lease issued under the provisions of this act shall he 
for grazing and range development purposes only: And provided fur- 
ther, That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to coop- 
erate with any department of the Government in carrying out the pur- 
poses of this act with a view to securing the fullest possible benefit to 
the Government and the livestock industry of such studies as may be 
made of the operation and results of said cooperative agreements and 
leases. 


Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, the reason I objected to 
this bill when it was called up first is that it seeks to do by 
piecemeal what the general grazing bill would do all over the 
country. The general grazing bill has been reported favorably 
in the Senate, but it has not yet in the House. 

If we are going to get at this project in any way, we ought to 
do it in an orderly way, and unless the Committee on the Public 
Lands reports out the general grazing bill, which has been rec- 
ommended by the department and on which hearings have been 
held all over the country, I do not believe that in the future 
we ought to allow small bills to come out for certain localities, 
and in that way seek to benefit one locality at the expense of 
another. That is the reason for my objection. I think the gen- 
eral grazing bill ought to be reported out by the committee. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


PATENTS ISSUED TO PERSONS SERVING IN WORLD WAR 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent con- 
cerning the enroiled bill, S. 4480, passed by the Senate and 
House and signed by the Speaker, providing for the extension 
of the time limitations under which patents were issued in ihe 
case of persons who served in the armed forces of the United 
States during the World War, which has been on the Speaker’s 
desk since December 13, 1926, that the Speaker be directed to 
return it to the Senate with notice that the House has refused 
to rescind its action. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. VES- 
TAL] is here. I asked him to be present. That is a bill, Mr. 
Speaker, which protects the patent-right applications of the 
American Legion boys who were in France at a time when 
they could not be here in this country to protect their own 
rights. I think to permit the bill to lie on the Speaker’s table 


any longer and finally die with adjournment would not be 


treating the soldier boys right. They are entitled to this pro- 
tection. They were not here to speak for themselves. We sent 
them over to France, and this bill was passed in their behalf. 
It ought to be sent back to the Senate, so that the Vice Presi- 
dent may sign it and send it to the White House. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Speaker, I shall be compelled to object 
to the request of the gentleman from Texas and for th's 
reason—and I desire to take the responsibility myself in this 
matter—and shall give the House just a short history of the 
bill and the reason for my objection. This bill was passed by 
the Senate during the closing days of the last session of 
Congress, just two or three days before we adjourned. It was 
brought over here and was referred to our committee. We 
did not have any public hearings on the bill. I think it was 
brought here probably next to the last day of the session. One 
gentleman spoke for the bill, and in the hurry of business we 
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reported the bill out. We did not object to it. The bill was 
passed on the last day of the session. No public hearings were 
held. The bill was not signed by either the Speaker or the 
Vice President at that time, and at the beginning of this ses- 
sion the Senate held hearings on this particular bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, this bill was signed by the Speaker. 
It was enrolled. 

Mr. VESTAL. No. I am giving the statement of facts 
exactly. The bill was not signed by the Speaker and was not 
signed by the President of the Senate. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman say that it has not 
got the signature of the Speaker on it now? 

Mr. VESTAL. I wish the gentleman would permit me to 
finish my statement. The Senate held hearings immediately 
at the beginning of this session, and by unanimous vote of the 
Senate, requested that the Vice President not sign the bill. 
In the meantime the Speaker had signed the bill, I thnk on 
probably the first or the second day of this session. Then the 
request came over here unanimously by the Senate, that the 
Speaker withdraw his name from the bil. I made that 
request, and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] objected. 
Since that time a similar bill has been introduced in the Sen- 
ate and a s‘milar bill has been introduced in the House. Hear- 
ings have been held on that bill in the Senate, and I under- 
stand that an unfavorable report has been made on the bill 
in the Senate. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VESTAL. - And I expect to hold hearings on the bill here, 
which has been introduced in the House. I am mistaken about 
that. I am informed that the Senate has not acted on it. They 
have simply held hearings, 

The House Committee on Patents was called together and 
this particular bill considered. By a unanimous vote of the 
committee, with the exception of the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. HAMMER], who is not present, and the gentleman 


from New York [Mr. BLoom] and one other gentleman, who was. 


out of the city, it was the judgment of the committee that this 
bill ought not to become a law, and it is at the request of the 
committee that I make this objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield now? 

Mr. VESTAL. Yes. l 

Mr. BLANTON. I think the gentleman is in error when he 
says it was the unanimous vote of the Senate. I dare say there 
were not 10 Senators at the other end of the building who even 
knew about this matter. It was brought up on a motion and 
passed perfunctorily as motions pass here without the member- 
ship knowing anything about the merits. This was a bill to 
protect the rights of the ex-service men in reference to patent 
applications when they were in the trenches of France and 
could not protect themselves. It is a question of giving them 
these rights— 

Mr. VESTAL. But I think this bill goes entirely too far. 

Mr. BLANTON. I know the big manufacturing interests, the 
large interests, are against the interests of the soldier boy. 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Regular order! 

Mr. BLANTON. And it is the influence of them that keeps 
this bill from coming up here and being passed. 

Mr. VESTAL. I object. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I desire to raise 
a parliamentary question in connection with this measure in 
order to have a ruling by the Chair. I make the point of order 
that it is the duty of the Chair to return the bill to the Senate 
in the form in which it now is. Now, I do not propose to deal 
in any way with the merits or demerits of the legislation. I 
am presenting simply a parliamentary question. The duty of 
transmitting this bill is, of course, a part of the Clerk’s duty, 
as I understand it, but the Chair necessarily exercises a certain 
control over these measures. This is a bill that passed the 
Senate and the House in the regular way, and has received the 
signature of the presiding officer of the House, the Speaker of 
the House, in accordance with the law and the rules of the 
House, and the Senate returns the bill to us from that body 
with the request that we take certain action concerning it. 
That action the House declines to take. There is nothing fur- 
ther that the House can do about the matter, and I respectfully 
submit, Mr. Speaker, that since the duty of the Chair in sign- 
ing a measure is purely clerical, that the Chair in holding the 
bill upon the Speaker’s table is exceeding the authority of the 
Chair. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? The only prece- 
dent for holding that it requires a motion of the House, oc- 
curred back some 15 or 20 years ago, when a similar situation 
rose. Just as soon as the House refused to rescind, the party 
who had charge of the bill asked and obtained unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be sent back to the Senate with notice of 
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their refusal, and because the party did that it did not estab- 
lish a precedent that it was necessary for the House to take 
that action, but the House should have done it automatically. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I understood in that case there 
was no parliamentary question raised. 

Mr. BLANTON. No; there was not. That is a precedent 
that does not cover the situation. I believe it is the duty of’ 
the Speaker as, an automatic proposition, to return the bill 
back to the Senate with notice that the House refused to 
rescind its action. 

Mr. FISH. If the gentleman will yield, is not the proper pro- 
cedure, if we have gone too far on this bill, to offer another bill 
to amend it? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; the bill ought to be sent back to the 
Senate for the Vice President to sign and then send it to the 
White House for the President to sign or to veto it. But if we 
hold it up and it takes an order and the Speaker refuses to 
recognize us to make a motion for an order, it is, in fact, the 
Speaker making a pocket veto of a bill. It passed both Houses, 
and I take it neither the Speaker nor the floor leader would 
want to establish that precedent that the Speaker of the House 
could kill a bill under such circumstances by refusing recog- 
nition to some one to suspend the rules. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is ready to rule. The resolution 
here to be sent to the Senate is that the Speaker have author- 
ization to sign the enrolled bill. The Speaker does not deem it 
his duty in the absence of an order from the House to do this. 
So far as the question of privilege is concerned, there is no 
privilege attached to this matter. 

Quoting from section 4694 of volume 4 of Hinds’— 


A request of the Senate for the return of a bill, no error being alleged, 
does not make in order a motion in the House to discharge the com- 
mittee having possession of the Dill, 


That is the position of this bill. The Chair thinks that the 
only way to rescind his signature would be by order of the 
House by rule or by unanimous consent. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, as to the prece- 
dent which the Chair read, I do not think it is exactly in point. 
That is a case where the Senate requested the return of a bill. 
The Chair simply held that it was not privileged. But in this 
case the Senate made a specific request, upon which the House 
took action, declining that request. So that now the bill is just 
in the position of any other bill that has passed the House and 
has been signed by the Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. In the case the Chair referred to there was 
a direct request that the House of Representatives should re- 
turn a Senate bill. The Speaker ruled that it was not a matter 
of privilege; that it had to be done by unanimous consent. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. On the bill under discussion 
the request was that the House take certain action, not the re- 
turn of the bill, but to virtually rescind its action in passing it. 
That is what it amounted to—a killing of the bill—and the 
House declined to accede to that request, but the Chair is 
killing it by holding it on the table. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I yield. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Does the gentleman contend that because 
the House refused to grant the unanimous-consent request, that 
thereby the House took action? That was not the case. The 
effort was merely made to get action by the House at an 
unusual time and in an unusual manner in violation of the 
rules. The House refused to act in that manner. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The House acted on it in the 
only way it had opportunity to act. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The House could act by resolution. The 
matter is not privileged. It would have come up as any other 
matter, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Then it is the contention of 
the gentleman from Illinois that if the Senate returned to us 
a bill that we had passed and that it had passed, with a re- 
quest that we do a certain thing, and we refused to do that, 
that kills the bill? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. No. If the gentleman will yield to mea 
moment, I will state my view. The Senate has sent this bill to 
the House with the request that the House do a certain thing. 
The House has not yet refused to do the thing the Senate 
requested. The Senate, if it so desires, if it believes the House 
is unduly delaying the matter, can pass another resolution re- 
questing the House to send the bill back to it. Surely the House 
is not responsible for this condition simply because there has 
not been obtained the consent of every Member of the House 
to dispense with its rules and proceed in an exceptional manner, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The point of my contention 
is that the function of the Speaker in signing a bill is a clerical 
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function; that it is mandatory upon him to sign the bill without 
reference to whether he approves the measure or not, and after 
having signed the bill, as he has done in this case, it is his 
clear duty to put it on the ways in some way. What the 
Vice President may do in the Senate is another matter. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has before him a precedent to 
which he wishes to refer: 


A request of the Senate that the House vacate the signature of the 
Speaker to an enrolled bill, was denied by the House, unanimous con- 
sent being refused. On June 23, °1902, in the Senate, Mr. James K. 
Jones, of Arkansas, by unanimous consent, presented and the Senate 
agreed to the following resolution : 

“ Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be directed to return 
to the House of Representatives the enrolled copy of the bill (S. 5718) 
providing for the sale of sites for manufacturing plants or industrial 
plants in the Indian Territory, and request the House of Representa- 
tives to vacate the action of the Speaker in signing said enrolled bill, 
and to return said enrolled bill and the message of the Senate agreeing 
to the amendment of the House of Representatives to said bill to the 
Senate.” 

Mr. Jones at the same time entered a motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the Senate concurred in the amendment of the House to 
the bill. ` 


On June 26, the resolution of the Senate was read, and the 
Speaker, Speaker Henderson, said: 


This: being a request for the erasing of name of Speaker from a 
bill, and there being no allegation that the request is for tbe purpose 
of correcting an error, the Chair feels that this should be done by 
unanimous consent. 


In other words, the Chair does not feel that he is authorized 
to take the action requested unless ordered to do so by the 
House, and that question is not a matter of privilege. It can 
only be done by unanimous consent or a rule. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the Speaker permit a parliamentary 
inquiry? 

The SPEAKER. He will. 

Mr. BLANTON. This bill having been passed by the Senate 
and engrossed and sent to the House and acted upon here 
and enrolled and signed by the Speaker, this request of the 
Senate, that the House rescind-its action, could be granted only 
by unanimous consent of the House. 

The SPEAKER. It could be granted in any way that a 
measure that is not privileged could be granted. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then the Speaker could recognize some one 
to move the adoption of an order under suspension of the rules 
to return the bill to the Senate with notice that the House 
refused to rescind. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks so. 

Mr. BLANTON. I hope the Speaker will do that. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE OHIO RIVER NEAR THE CITY OF POINT PLEASANT, 
W. VA. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
14841) granting the consent of Congress to the Ohio & Point 
Pleasant Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Ohio River at or near 
the city of Point Pleasant, W. Va., to a point opposite thereto 
in Gallia County, State of Ohio. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to state that this permit, if granted, will allow this 
company to build a bridge at the same place where Congress 
granted another permit about a month or two ago. I would 
like to state further that the citizens on both sides of the river 
where this bridge will be located, by their letters and telegrams, 
have indicated they do not want this permit granted, because it 
will result in confusion in financing the bridge that has already 
been allowed. For that reason, Mr. Speaker, I am moved to 
object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE OHIO RIVER NEAR THE TOWN OF MASON, W. VA. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 14842) granting the consent of Congress to the Pomeroy- 
Mason Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Ohio River at or near 
the town of Mason, Mason County, W. Va., to a point opposite 
thereto in the city of Pomeroy, Meigs County, Ohio. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? i 
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‘Mr. JENKINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
wish to make a statement with reference to this bill. This con- 
cern is seeking a permit to build a bridge within 18 miles of 
where this other permit was asked for. Representing the 
people on the Ohio side, I have taken the position that this 
bridge would hardly be necessary if the bridge at Gallipolis is 
built, but I have been asSured by those who seek this permit 
that the bridge will be built, and in order that I may have the 
ReEcorp show their agreement, I wish to read about four lines 
from a telegram received to-day: 


My clients will begin work on Pomeroy Bridge this summer if author- 
ization is grantcd, no matter what the outcome at Point Pleasant. 


This telegram is signed by the attorney of the company seek- 
ing this permit. While I would have objected, as before indi- 
cated, but with this assurance I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the Pomeroy-Mason Bridge Co., a West Virginia corporation, its suc- 
cessors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and 
approaches thereto across the Ohio River at a point suitable to the 
interests of navigation, between a point at or near the town of Mason, 
Mason County, W. Va., and a point opposite thereto in the city of 
Pomeroy, Meigs County, Ohio, in accordance with the provisions of the 
act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over 
navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906, and subject to the condi- 
tions and limitations ceatained in this act. ° 

Sec., 2. There is hereby conferred upon the Pomeroy-Mason Bridge 
Co., its successors and assigns, all such rights and powers to enter 
upon lands and to acquire, condemn, occupy, possess, and use real 
estate and other property needed for the location, construction, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of such bridge. and its approaches, as are pos- 
sessed by railroad corporations for railroad purposes or by bridge cor- 
porations for bridge purposes in the State in which such land or 
property is situated, upon making just compensation therefor to be 
ascertained and paid according to the laws of such State, and the pro- 
ceedings therefor shall be the same as in the condemnation and expro- 
priation of property in such State. 

Sec. 3. The said Pomeroy-Mason Bridge Co., its successors and as- 
signs, is hereby authorized to fix and charge tolls for transit over such 
bridge, and the rates of toll so fixed shall be the legal rates until 
changed by the Secretary of War under the authority contained in the 
act of March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 4. After the completion of such bridge, the State of Ohio or the 
State of West Virginia, or any political subdivisions thereof within or 
adjoining which such bridge is located, may at any time jointly or 
severally acquire and take over all right, title, and interest in such 
bridge and its approaches, and any interest in real estate necessary there. 
for, by purchase or by condemnation in accordance with the laws of 
either of such States governing the acquisition of private property for 
public purposes by condemnation. If at any time after the expiration 
of 30 years after the completion of such bridge the same is acquired by 
condemnation, the amount of damages or compensation to be allowed 
shall not include good will, going value, or prospective revenues or 
profits, but shall be limited to the sum of (1) the actual cost of con- 
structing such bridge and its approaches, less a reasonable deduction 
for actual depreciation in value; (2) the actual cost of acquiring such 
interests in real property; (3) actual financing and promotion costs, 
not to exceed 10 per cent of all other cost of constructing the bridge 
and its approaches and acquiring such interest in real property; and 
(4) actual expenditures for necessary improvements. 

Sec. 5. If such bridge shall at any time be taken over or acquired as 
provided in section 4 of this act, and if tolls are charged for the use 
thereof, in fixing the rates of toll to be charged the same shall be so 
adjusted as to provide as far as possible a sufficient fund to pay for the 
cost of maintaining, repairing, and operating the bridge and its ap- 
proaches, and to provide a sinking fund sufficient to amortize the amount 
paid for such bridge and its approaches within a period of not to ex- 
ceed 20 years from the date of acquiring the same. After a sinking 
fund sufficient to pay the cost of acquiring the bridge and its approaches, 
and any interest that shall accrue on money borrowed for that purpose, 
shall have been provided, such bridge shall thereafter be maintained 
and operated free of tolls, or the rates of toll shall be so adjusted as to 
provide a fund of not to exceed the amount necessary for the proper 
care, maintenance, and operation of the bridge and its approaches. An 
accurate record of the amount paid for acquiring the bridge and its ap- 
proaches, the expenditures for operating, repairing, and maintaining the 
same, and of the daily tolls collected shall be kept, and shall be avail- 
able for the information of all persons interested. 

Sec. 6. The Pomeroy-Mason Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, 
shall immediately after the completion of such bridge, file with the 
Secretary of War, a sworn itemized statement showing the actual 
original cost of constructing such bridge and its approaches, the actual 
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cost of acquiring any interest in real estate necessary therefor, and the 
actual financing and promotion cost. The Secretary of War may, at any 
time within three years after the completion of such bridge, investigate 
the cost of constructing the same and for such purpose the said 
Pomeroy-Mason Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, shall make avail- 
able all of its records in connection with the financing and construction 
thereof. The findings of the Secretary of War as to the cost of the 
bridge shall be conclusive, subject to review in a court of equity for 
fraud or mistake. 

Suc. 7. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the rights, 
powers, and privileges conferred by this act, is hereby granted to the 
Pomeroy-Mason Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, and any corpora- 
tion to which or any person to whom such rights, powers, and privileges 
may be sold, assigned, or transferred, or who shall acquire the same 
by mortgage foreclosure or otherwise, is hereby authorized and em- 
powered to exercise the same as fully as though conferred herein 
directly upon such corporation or person. . 

Sec. 8. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the following: 

“That the consent of Céngress is hereby granted to the Pomeroy- 
Mason Bridge Co., a West Virginia corporation, its successors and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches 
thereto across the Ohio River at a point suitable to the interests of 
navigation between a point at or near the town of Mason, Mason 
County, W. Va., and a point opposite thereto in the city of Pomeroy, 
Meigs County, Ohio, in accordance with the provisions of the act 
entitled ‘An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable 
waters,’ approved March 23, 1906, and subject to the conditions and 
limitations contained in this act. 

“Sec. 2. There is hereby conferred upon the Pomeroy-Mason Bridge 
Co., its successors and assigns, all such rights and powers to enter upon 
lands and to acquire, condemn, occupy, possess, and use real estate and 
other property needed for the location, construction, operation, and 
maintenance of such bridge and its approaches and terminals, as are 
possessed by railroad corporations for railroad purposes or by bridge 
corporations for bridge purposes in the State in which such real estate 
or other property is situated, upon making just compensation therefor, 
to be ascertained and paid according to the laws of such State, and the 
proceedings therefor shall be the same as in the condemnation and 
expropriation of property in such State. 

“Sc. 3. The said Pomeroy-Mason Bridge Co., its successors and 
assigns, is hereby authorized to fix and charge tolis for transit over 
such bridge, and the rates of toll so fixed shall be the legal rates until 
changed by the Secretary of War under the authority contained in the 
act of March 23, 1906. 

“ Sec. 4. After the completion of such bridge, as determined by the 
Secretary of War, either the State of Ohio, the State of West Vir- 
ginia, any political subdivision of either of such States, within or 
adjoining which any part of such bridge is located, or any two or more 
of them jointly, may at any time acquire and take over all right, title, 
and interest in such bridge and its approaches, and any interest in real 
property necessary therefor, by purchase or by condemnation in accord- 
ance with the laws of either of such States governing the acquisition 
of private property for public purposes by condemnation. If at any 
time after the expiration of 25 years after the completion of such 
bridge the same is acquired by condemnation, the amount of damages 
or compensation to be allowed shall not include good will, going value, 
or prospective revenue or profits, but shall be limited to the sum of 
(1) the actual cost of constructing such bridge and its approaches, less 
a reasonable deduction for actual depreciation in value, (2) the actual 
cost of acquiring such interests in real property, (3) actual financing 
and promotion cost, not to exceed 10 per cent of the sum of the cost 
of constructing the bridge and its approaches and acquiring such in- 
terest in real property, and (4) actual expenditures for necessary 
improvements. 

“ Sec. 5. If such bridge shall be taken over or acquired by the States 
or political subdivisions thereof as provided in scction 4 of this act, 
and if tolls are charged for the use thereof, the rates of toll shall be 
so adjusted as to provide a fund sufficient to pay for the cost of 
maintaining, repairing, and operating the bridge and its approaches, 
to pay an adequate return on the cost thereof, and to provide a sink- 
ing fund sufficient to amortize the amount paid therefor as soon as 
possible under reasonable charges, but within a period of not to exceed 
20 years from the date of acquiring the same, After a sinking fund 
sufficient to pay the cost of acquiring the bridge and its approaches 
shall have been provided, such bridge shall thereafter be maintained 
and operated free of tolls, or the rates of toll shall thereafter be so 
adjusted as to provide a fund of not to exceed the amount necessary 
for the proper care, repair, maintenance, and operation of the bridge 
and its approaches. An accurate record of the amount paid for acquir- 
ing the bridge and its approaches, the expenditures for operating, 
repairing, and maintaining the same, and of the daily tolls collected 
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shall be kept, and shall be available for the information of all persons 
interested. 

“ Src. 6. The Pomeroy-Mason Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, 
shall within 90 days after the completion of such bridge file with the 
Secretary of War a sworn itemized statement showing the actual 
original cost of constructing such bridge and its approaches, the actual 
cost of acquiring any interest in real property necessary therefor, and 
the actual financing and promotion costs. The Secretary of War may 
at any time within threc years after the completion of such bridge 
investigate the actual cost of congtructing the same, and for such 
purpose the said Pomeroy-Mason Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, 
shall make availabale all of its record in connection with the financing 
and the construction thereof. The findings of the Secretary of War as 
to the actual original cost of the bridge shall be conclusive, subject 
only to review in a court of equity for fraud or gross mistake. 

“Src. 7. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the 
rights, powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby granted 
to the Pomeroy-Mason Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, and 
any corporation to which or any person to whom such rights, powers, 
and privileges may be sold, assigned, or transferred or who shall acquire 
the same by mortgage foreclosure or otherwise is hereby authorized 
and empowered to exercise the same as fully as though conferred herein 
directly upon such corporation or person. 

“Suc. 8. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE OHIO RIVER NEAR STEUBENVILLE, OHIO 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 14920) to amend an act entitled “An act granting the 
consent of Congress to the Weirton Bridge & Development 
Co. for the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River near 
Steubenville, Ohio,” approved May 7, 1926. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 4 of “ An act granting the consent 
of Congress to the Weirton Bridge & Development Co. for the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Ohio River near Steubenville, Ohio, 
approved May 7, 1926,” be and is amended to read as follows: ` 

“Suc. 4. After the completion of such bridge, the State of Ohio, 
or the State of West Virginia, or any political subdivision or subdivi- 
sions thereof, within or adjoining which such bridge is located, may 
at any time jointly or severally acquire and take over all right, title, 
and interest in such bridge and its approaches, and any interest in 
real estate necessary therefor, by purchase or by condemnation, in 
accordance with the laws of either of such States governing the acqui- 
sition of private property for public purposes by condemnation. If at 
any time after the expiration of 30 years after the completion of such 
bridge the same is acquired by condemnation, the amount of damages 
or compensation to be allowed shall not include good will, going 
value, or -prospective revenues or profits, but shall be limited to the 
sum of (1) the actual cost of constructing such bridge and its approaches, 
less a reasonable deduction for actual depreciation in value, (2) the 
actual cost of acquiring such interests in real property, (3) actual 
financing and promotion costs, not to exceed 10 per cent of all other 
cost of constructing the bridge and its approaches and acquiring such 
interest in real property, and (4) actual expenditures for necessary 
improvements.” s l 


With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after line 7, page 1, and insert the following: 

“Sec. 4. After the completion of such bridge, as determined by the 
Secretary of War, either the State of Ohio, the State of West Virginia, 
any political subdivision of cither of such States, within or adjoining 
which any part of such bridge is located, or any two or more of them 
jointly, may at any time acquire and take over all right, title, and 
interest in such bridge and its approaches, and any interest in real 
property necessary therefor, by purchase or by condemnation in accord- 
ance with the laws of either of such States governing the acquisition 
of private property for public purposes by condemnation. If at any 
time after the expiration of 25 years after the completion of such bridge 
the same is acquired by condemnation, the amount of damages or com- 
pension to be allowed shall not include good will, going value, or pros- 
pective revenues or profits, but shall be limited to the sum of (1) the 
actual cost of constructing such bridge and its approaches, less a 
reasonable deduction for actual depreciation in value, (2) the actual 
cost of acquiring such interests in real property, (3) actual financing 
and promotion cost, not to exceed 10 per cent of the sum of the cost 
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of constructing the bridge and its approaches and acquiring such 
interest in real property, and (4) actual expenditures for necessary 
improvements.” 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
ask the gentleman from Illinois a question. 
state bridge? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Why is it deemed necessary for 
the Federal Government, through the Congress, to undertake to 
fix what the States shall pay for this bridge if they ever choose 
to exercise the right of eminent domain and take it over?. Of 
course, this is an interstate bridge and I can see some distinc- 
tion, but there is another bill here to which I am going to offer 
an amendment when the time comes. 

Mr. DENISON. In the case of an interstate bridge the view 
of the committee is that neither State can take it over by 
condemnation. 
to construct it‘and where Congress in the bill granting the fran- 
chise has fixed the terms for taking it over, it can only be taken 
over by the States in accordance with those terms. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. It occurs to me the Congress. 
is going rather far afield when, in protecting the only interest 
the Government has, it provides what the States shall pay. The 
only interest the Federal Government has is to be sure a bridge 
shall be constructed which shall not interfere with navigation. 
That is all the interest on earth the Federal Government has, 
and for the Federal Government to assume to say what the 
States shall pay, it seems to me, is going rather far afield. 

Mr. DENISON. The gentleman seems to misunderstand the 
provisions of the bills we are now passing. We are trying to 
protect the interests of the States. Unless. we put a limitation 
upon the amount to be paid, if the. States should condemn the 
bridge they would have to pay the full measure of damages. 
We are imposing a limitation so the people will not be ex- 
ploited, but can take over the structure at the actual value 
of the bridge itself without having to pay for its earning 
power which the public itself has given it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I understand the theory upon 
which the gentleman is proceeding, and I simply want to say 
it seems to me Congress has pretty well exercised its function 
when it has provided that the State may acquire it. There 
might be some doubt about that if consent is not given, it being 
an interstate bridge; but it is not particularly the function of 
the Congress to determine what the State shall pay for it. 

Mr. DENISON. May I state to the gentleman from Tennes- 
see another matter which he has doubtless overlooked? Con- 
gress not only has jurisdiction over this subject, because of 
our control or jurisdiction over navigation on the river, but 
we also have jurisdiction over it because the tolls that are 
charged are a tax on interstate commerce over the bridge, and 
for that reason Congress has the additional jurisdiction of 
regulating the tolls that are charged on such commerce. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
was laid on the table. 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
This is an inter- 


passed 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE OHIO RIVER NEAR ST. MARYS, W. VA. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 14930) granting the consent of Congress to the H. A. 
Carpenter Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Ohio River at or 
near the town of St. Marys, Pleasants County, W. Va., to a 
point opposite thereto in Washington County, Ohio. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. TiLson). 
tion to the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, this is another bridge bill 
and, as I remember it, it is quite long. It is in accordance 
with the forms which have been agreed upon by the committees 
of the House and of the Senate, and therefore I do not think 
it is necessary to delay the House or to take up the time neces- 
sary to read the bill. I am sure it is in proper form, and 
therefore in order to save time and permit the committee to 
reach other bills that are important I ask unanimous consent 
that the reading of the bill may be dispensed with. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the bill be printed in the Recorp at this 
point? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes; they will all be printed in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


Is there objec- 
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The bill referred to follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the H. A. Carpenter Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across 
the Ohio River at a point suitable to the interest of navigation, between 
a point at or near the town of St. Marys, Pleasants County, W. Va., and 
a point opposite thereto in Washington County, Ohio, in accordance 
with the provisions of the att entitled “An act to regulate the construc- 
tion of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906, and 
subject to the conditions and limitations contained in this act. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby conferred upon the H. A. Carpenter Bridge 
Co., its successors and assigns, all such rights and powers to enter 
upon lands and to acquire, condemn, occupy, possess, and use real 
estate and other property needed for the location, construction, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of such bridge and its approaches as are pos- 
sessed by railroad corporations for railroad purposes or by bridge cor- 
porations for bridge purposes in the State in which such land or 
property is situated, upon making just compensation therefor to be 
ascertained and paid according to the laws of such State, and the pro- 
ceedings therefor shall be the same as in the condemnation and ex- 
propriation of property in such State. 

Src. 3. The said H. A. Carpenter Bridge Co., its successors and 
assigns, is hereby authorized to fix and charge tolls for transit over such 
bridge, and the rates of toll so fixed shall be the legal rates until 
changed by the Secretary of War under the authority contained in the 
act of March 23, 1906. . 

Sec. 4. After the completion of such bridge, the State of Ohio or 
the State of West Virginia, or any political subdivision thereof within 
or adjoining which such bridge is located, may at any time jointly or 
severally acquire and take over all right, title, and interest in such 
bridge and its approaches, and any interest in real estate necessary 
therefor, by purchase or by condemnation in accordance with the 
laws of either of such States governing the acquisition of private prop- 
erty for public purposes by condemnation, If at any time after the 


expiration of 30 years after the completion of such bridge the same is 


acquired by condemnation, the amount of damages or compensation to 
be allowed shall not include good will, going value, or prospective 
revenues or profits, but shall be limited to the sum of (1) the actual 
cost of constructing such bridge and its approaches, less a reasonable 
deduction for actual depreciation in value; (2) the actual cost of 
acquiring such interests in real property; (3) actual financing and pro- 
motion costs, not to exceed 10 per cent of all other cost of constructing 
the bridge and its approaches and acquiring such interest in real 
property; and (4) actual expenditures for necessary improvements. 

Sec. 5. If such bridge shall at any time be taken over or acquired 
as provided in section 4 of this act, and if tolls are charged for the 
use thereof, in fixing the rates of toll to be charged the same shall be 
so adjusted as to provide as far as possible a sufficient fund to pay 
for the cost of maintaining, repairing, and operating the bridge and its 
approaches, and to provide a sinking fund sufficient to amortize the 
amount paid for such bridge and its approaches within a period of not 
to exceed 20 years from the date of acquiring the same. After a sink- 
ing fund sufficient to pay the cost of acquiring the bridge and its ap- 
proaches and any interest that shall accrue on money borrowed for 
that purpose shall have been provided, such bridge shall thereafter be 
maintained and operated free of tolls, or the rates of toll shall be so 
adjusted as to provide a fund of not to exceed the amount necessary 
for the proper care, maintenance, and operation of the bridge and its 
approaches. An accurate record of the amount paid for acquiring the 
bridge and its approaches, the expenditures for operating, repairing, 
and maintaining the same, and of the daily tolls collected shall be kept 
and shall be available for the information of all persons interested. 

Sec. 6. The H. A. Carpenter Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, 
shall] immediately after the completion of such bridge file with the 
Secretary of War a sworn itemized statement showing tie actual 
original cost of constructing such bridge and its approaches, the actual 
cost of acquiring any interest in real estate necessary therefor, and the 
actual financing and promotion cost. The Secretary of War may, at 
any time within’ three years after the completion of such bridge, 
investigate the cost of constructing the same, and for such purpose the 
said Hi. A. Carpenter Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, shall make 
available all of its records in connection with the financing and con- 
struction thereof. The findings of the Secretary of War as to the cost 
of the bridge shall be conclusive, subject to review in a court of equity, 
for fraud or mistake, 

Sec. 7. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the rights, 
powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby granted to the 
H. A. Carpenter Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, and any corpo- 
ration to which or any person to whom such rights, powers, and 
privileges may be sold, assigned, or transferred, or who shall acquire 
the same by mortgage foreclosure or otherwise, is hereby authorized 
and empowered to exercise the same as fully as though conferred herein 
directly upon such corporation or person. 

Sec. 8. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 
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With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof the 
following : 

“That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to the H. A. Car- 
penter Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge and approaches ‘thereto across the Ohio River at 
a point suitable to the interests of navigation between a point at or 
near the city of St. Marys, Pleasants County, W. Va., and a point oppo- 
site thereto in Washington County, Ohio, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of 
bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906, and subject 
to the conditions and limitations contained in this act. 

“ Suc. 2. There is hereby conferred upon the H. A. Carpenter Bridge 
Co., its successors and assigns, all such rights and powers to enter upon 
lands and to acquire, condemn, occupy, possess, and use real estate and 
other property needed for the location, construction, operation, and 
maintenance of such bridge and its approaches and terminals as are 
possessed by railroad corporations for railroad purposes or by bridge 
corporations for bridge purposes in the State in which such real estate 
or other property. is situated, upon making just compensation therefor, 
to be ascertained and paid according to the laws of such State, and the 
proceedings therefor shall be the same as in the condemnation and 
expropriation of property in such State. 

“ Sec. 3. The said H. A. Carpenter Bridge Co., its successors and as- 
signs, is hereby authorized to fix and charge tolls for transit over such 
bridge, and the rates of toll so fixed shall be the legal rates until 
changed by the Secretary of War under the authority contained in the 
act of March 23, 1906. 

“Sec. 4. After the completion of such bridge, as determined by the 
Secretary of War, either the State of Ohio, the State of West Virginia, 
any political subdivision of either of such States, within or adjoining 
which any part of such bridge is located, or any two or more of them 
jointly, may at any time acquire and take over all right, title, and 
interest in such bridge and its approaches, and any interest in real 
property necessary therefor, by purchase or by condemnation in accord- 
ance with the laws of either of such States governing the acquisition 
of private property for public purposes by condemnation. If at any 
time after the expiration of 25 years after the completion of such 
bridge the same is acquired by condemnation, the amount of damages 
or compensation to be allowed shall not include good will, going value, 
or prospective revenues or profits, but shall be limited to the sum of 
(1) the actual cost of constructing such bridge and its approaches, less 
a reasonable deduction for actual depreciation in value, (2) the actual 
cost of acquiring such interests in real property, (3) actual financing 
and promotion cost, not to exceed 10 per cent of the sum of the cost of 
constructing the bridge and its approaches and acquiring such interest 
in real property, and (4) actual expenditures for necessary improve- 
ments. f 

“Suc. 5. If such bridge shall be taken over or acquired by the States 
or political subdivisions thereof as provided in section 4 of this act, 
and if tolls are charged for the use thereof, the rates of toll shall be so 
adjusted as to provide a fund sufficient to pay for the cost of main- 
taining, repairing, and operating the bridge and its approaches, to pay 
an adequate return on the cost thereof, and to provide a sinking fund 
sufficient to amortize the amount paid therefor as soon as possible under 
reasonable charges, but within a period of not to exceed 20 years from 
the date of acquiring the same. After a sinking fund sufficient to pay 
the cost of acquiring the bridge and its approaches shall have been 
provided, such bridge shall thereafter be maintained and operated free 
of tolls, or the rates of tolls shall thereafter be so adjusted as to pro- 
vide a fund of not to exceed the amount necessary for the proper care, 
repair, maintenance, and operation of the bridge and its approaches. 
An accurate record of the amount paid for acquiring the bridge and its 
approaches, the expenditures for operating, repairing, and maintaining 
the same, and of the daily tolls collected shall be kept, and shall be 
available for the information of all persons interested. 

“ Sec. 6. The H. A. Carpenter Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, 
shall within 90 days after the completion of such bridge file with the 
Secretary of War a sworn itemized statement showing the actual origi- 
nal cost of constructing such bridge and its approaches, the actual 
cost of acquiring any interest in real property necessary therefor, and 
the actual financing and promotion costs. The Secretary of War may, 
at any time within three years after the completion of such bridge, 
investigate the actual cost of constructing the same and for such pur- 
pose the said H. A. Carpenter Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, 
shall make available all of its records in connection with the financing 
and the construction thereof. The findings of the Secretary of War 
as to the actual original cost of the bridge shall be conclusive, subject 
only to review in a court of equity for fraud or gross mistake. 

“Sec. 7. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the 
rights, powers, and privileges conferred by this act, is hereby granted to 
the H. A. Carpenter Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, and any 
corporation to which or any person to whom such rights, powers, and 
privileges may be sold, assigned, or transferred, or who shall acquire 
the same by mortgage foreclosure or otherwise, is hereby authorized 
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and empowered to exercise the same as fully as though conferred herein 
directly upon such corporation or person. 

“Sec. 8. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


RECONNAISSANCE WORK IN THE RIO GRANDE VALLEY 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. 
R. 16209) to authorize an appropriation for reconnaissance work 
in conjunction with the middle Rio Grande conservancy dis- 
trict to determine whether certain lands of the Cochiti, Santo 
Domingo, San Felipe, Santa Ana, Sandia, and Isleta Indians 
pre susceptible of reclamation, drainage, and irrigation. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

. There was no objection. 

Mr. MORROW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
substitute the Senate bill (S. 5197) in lieu of the House bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from New Mexico? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be tt enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $50,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to provide for 
reconnaissance work on the lands of the Cochiti, Santo Domingo, San 
Felipe, Santa Ana, Sandia, and Isleta Indians, or so much thereof as 
may be susceptible of irrigation, lying within the exterior boundaries 
of the middle Rio Grande conservancy district, a political subdivision of 
the State of New Mexico, but not subject to district assessments, and 
to enable the Secretary of the Interior to provide for surveys, examina- 
tions, and the preparation of plans and specifications for the reclama- 
tion, drainage, and irrigation of said lands and conservation of waters 
appurtenant thereto, in cooperation with said middle Rio Grande con- 
servancy district, in the preparation of plans for like improvements to 
lands in white ownership, said money to be paid to said district from 
time to time as said work proceeds, such payments to be made in pro- 
portion to the expenditures made by the district in the ratio that the 
area of the Indian lands bears to the other lands to be benefited, and 
under such rules and regulations as may be prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Interior: Provided, That said Secretary, through the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, shall designate an engineer, who shall repre- 
sent the department in the preparation of said plans and report thereon, 
and said sum or any part thereof that may be expended for this recon- 
naissance work shall be reimbursable if and when the project referred 
to is adopted for construction, under such rules and regulations as may 
be prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior. 


Mr. MORROW. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New Mex- 
ico offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment to the Senate bill offered by Mr. Morrow, of New Mexico: 

Page 2, line 10, strike out the rest of the line after the comma after 
the first word. . 

Page 2, line 11, strike out the words “land in white ownership”; in 
the same line strike out the last two words, “to said.” 

Page 2, line 12, strike out the first word “ district.” 

Page 2, line 13, after completion of first word, “ payments,” insert 
the following: “ including the salary and expenses of the engineer here- 
inafter referred to”; in same line, after the word “ expenditures,” 
insert the following: “heretofore or hereafter.” 

Page 2, line 15, strike out the word “and ” and insert after the word 
“ benefited ” the following: “such expenditures to be subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of the Interior and to be made.” 

Page 2, line 20, after the comma after the word “ thereon,” insert 
the following: “and whose salary and expenses shall be paid out of 
the funds herein authorized to be appropriated: Provided further, 
That.” 

Page 2, line 22, after the word “ reimbursable,” strike out the rest 
of the line, and also lines 23 and 24, and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: “ by said Indian lands if and when the participation by the 
United States in construction of said project is approved by the United 
States, such reimbursement to be in accordance with the terms of the 
act of Congress approving such participation: Provided further, That 
the Secretary of the Interior shall report to Congress the results of 
said reconnaissance work and his recommendations thereon.” 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I was not sure, in the report- 
ing of the amendment, that the amendment reached the lan- 
guage that is in lines 10 and 11 of the House bill, “in the 
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preparation of plans for like improvements to lands in white 
ownership.” Does the amendment reach that language and 
strike it out? 

Mr. MORROW. I think it does. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I was not sure. As I heard the amendment 
reported I noticed the word “ district” stricken out in line 12, 
but I did not understand, with respect to the language “in the 
preparation of plans for like improvements to lands in white 
ownership,” and, again, the words “to said,” preceding the 
word “ district.” That is all to be stricken out? 

Mr. MORROW. I think that is stricken out. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

This bill is of considerable importance in its future possibili- 
ties, and I think there is one suggestion that should be made 
a matter of record in connection with it. 

This bill affects a district 150 miles long and 6 miles wide, 
involving a question of irrigation and drainage of private lands 
intermingled with Indian lands. The bill provides for coopera- 
tion between the Government and these private owners in an 
investigation, and an appropriation is authorized. It seems to 
me it should be suggested here, however, that if the investiga- 
tion is followed by a favorable report and the construction of 
the project is entered upon, it ought not to be anticipated by 
anyone that the Government will enter into the construction 
of the project on the same basis that we are entering on the 
investigation. That is to say, we ought not to have to put up 
our money in cooperation in the construction of a ten-million- 
dollar project for the reason that if the private owners should 
fail in the financing of their end of the project we would be 
left holding the bag. It should be the anticipation that, if the 
project is finally constructed. its construction would be under- 
taken by the district organized, and the Government, if it par- 
ticipated at all, would do so by buying water rights when the 
project should be completed. 

I offer that suggestion now so that it may not be taken that 
our cooperation in this form of an investigation will commit 
us to a similar form of cooperation in the construction. 

Mr. MORROW. Mr. Speaker, in replying to the gentleman 
I will say that we have tried to conform in this bill to all of 
the requests that have been made, in strict conformity to the 
desires of the Interior Department that has charge of Indian 
affairs. There is no doubt that, after the survey is completed 
and the district should go further, the same safeguards will be 
placed by the Interior Department in the further considera- 
tion of legislation along that line. As far as I am personally 
concerned, it is my desire to cooperate in every way with the 
department and with those in charge of the improvements. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to; the bill was 
read a third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Morrow, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table, 

A similar House bill (H. R. 16209) was laid on the table. 


APPOINTMENT OF STENOGRAPHERS IN UNITED STATES COURTS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 5564) to authorize the appointment of stenographers in 
the courts of the United States and to fix their duties and 
compensation. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, this bill is 
very far-reaching and I admit that the conditions which it 
seeks to remedy are necessary. But I would suggest that there 
be a new section, as follows: . 

Sec. 5. The official reporters herein provided for shall be appointed 
in accordance with the provisions of the civil service act of January 16, 
1883. 


Mr. GRAHAM. I will accept that. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Reserving the right to object, will the 
gentleman inform us how many official stenographers will be 
appointed if.this bill is passed? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I can not inform the gentleman. . 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Can the gentleman give us any infor- 
mation as to'what it will cost? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I can not give the gentleman that. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. In view of the insufficient informa- 
tion given by the report, Mr. Speaker, I will object. 

NATIONAL MILITARY PARK ON BATTLE FIELD OF STONES RIVER, TENN. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 6246) to establish a national military park at the battle 
field of Stones River, Tenn. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That a commission is hereby created, to be com- 
posed of the following members, who shall be appointed by the Secre- 
tary of War: 

(1) A commissioned officer of the Corps of Engincers, United States 
Army ; 

(2) A veteran of the Civil War who served honorably in the military 
forces of the United States; and 

(3) A veteran of the Civil War who served henorably in the military 
forces of the Confederate States of America. 

Sec. 2. In appointing the members of the commission created by sec- 
tion 1 of this act the Secretary of War shall, as far as practicable, 
select persons familiar with the terrain of the battle field of Stones 
River, Tenn., and the historical events associated therewith. 

‘Src. 3. It shall be the duty of the commission, acting under the 
direction of the Secretary of War, to inspect the battle field of Stones 
River, Tenn., and to carefully study the available records and historical 
data with respect to the location and movement of all troops whicli 
engaged in the Battle of Stones River, and the important events con- 
nected therewith, with a view of preserving and marking such field for 
historical and professional military study. The commission shall sub- 
mit a report of its findings and recommendations to the Secretary of 
War not later than December 1, 1926. Such report shall describe the 
portion or portions of land within the area of the battle field which 
the commission thinks should be acquired and embraced in a national 
park and the price at which such land can be purchased and its rea- 
sonable market value; the report of the commission shall also embrace 
a map or maps showing the lines of battle and the locations of all 
troops engaged in the Battle of Stones River and the location of the 
land which it recommends be acquired for the national park; the report 
of the commission shall contain recommendations for the location of 
historical tablets at such points on the battle field, both within and 
without the land to be acquired for the park, as they may deem fitting 
and necessary to clearly designate positions and movements of troops 
and important events connected with the Battle of Stones River. 

Suc. 4. The Secretary of War is authorized to assign any officials of 
the War Department to the assistance of the commission if he deems , 
it advisable. Ile is authorized to pay the reasonable expenses of the 
commission and their assistants incurred in the actual performance 
of the duties herein imposed upon them. 

Sec. 5. That upon receipt of the report of said commission the Secre- 
tary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to acquire by 
purchase, when purehasable at prices deemed by him reasonable, other- 
wise by condemnation, such tract or tracts of lands as are recom- 
mended by the commission as necessary and desirable for a national 
park; to establish and substantially mark the boundaries of the said 
park; to definitely mark all lines of battle and locations of troops 
within the boundaries of the park and erect substantial historical 
tablets at such points within the park and in the vicinity of the park 
and its approaches as are recommended by the commission, together 
with such other points as the Secretary of War may deem appropriate: 
Provided, That the entire cost of acquiring said land, including cost of 
condemnation proceedings, if any, ascertainment of title, surveys, and 
compensation for the land, the cost of marking the battle field, and the 
expenses of the commission, shall not exceed the sum of $100,000. 

Sec. 6. That upon the ceding of jurisdiction by the Legislature of 
the State of Tennessee and the report of the Attorney General of the 
United States that a perfect title has been acquired, the lands ac- 
quired under the provisions of this act, together with the area already 
inclosed within the national cemetery at the battle field of Stones 
River and the Government reservation in said battle field upon which 
is erected a large monument to the memory of the officers and soldiers 
of General Hazen’s brigade who fell on the spot, are hereby declared 
to be a national park, to be known as the Stones River National Park. 

Sec. 7. That the said Stones River National Park shall be under the 
control of the Secretary of War, and he is hereby authorized to make 
all needed regulations for the care of the park. The superintendent 
of the Stones River National Cemetery shall likewise be the superin- 
tendent of and have the custody and care of the Stones River National 
Park, under the direction of the Secretary of War. 

Sec. 8. That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to enter into 
agreements, upon such nominal terms as he may prescribe, with such 
present owners of the land as may desire to remain upon it, to occupy 
and cultivate their present holdings, upon condition that they will 
preserve the present buildings and roads, and the present outlines of 
field and forest, and that they will only cut trees or underbrush under 
such regulations as the Secretary may prescribe, and that they will 
assist in caring for and protecting all tablets, monuments, or such other 
artificial works as may from time to time be erected by proper 
authority. 

Sec. 9. That it shall be lawful for the authorities of any State hav: 
ing troops engaged in the battle of Stones River to enter upon the 
lands and approaches of the Stones River National Park for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining and marking the lines of battle of troops engaged 
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therein: Provided, That before any such lines are permanently desig- 
nated, the position of the lines and the proposed methods of marking 
them by monuments, tablets, or otherwise shall be submitted to the 
Secretary of War, and shall first receive the written approval of the 
Secretary. 

Sec. 10. That if any person shall willfully destroy, mutilate, deface, 
injure, or remove any monument, column, statue, memorial structure, 
or work of art that shall be erected or placed upon the grounds of the 
park by lawful authority, or shall willfully destroy or remove any 
fence, railing, inclosure, or other work for the protection or ornament 
of said park, or any portion thereof, or shall willfully destroy, cut, 
hack, bark, break down, or otherwise injure any tree, bush, or shrub- 
bery that may be growing upon said park, or shall cut down or fell or 
remove any timber, battle relic, tree, or trees growing or being upon 
such park, except by permission of the Secretary of War, or shall will- 
fully remove or destroy any breastworks, earthworks, walls, or other 
defenses or shelter, or any part thereof, constructed by the armies for- 
merly engaged in the battle on the lands or approaches to the park, 
any person so offending shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon 
conviction thereof before any court of competent jurisdiction shall for 
each and every such offense be fined not less than $5 nor more than 
$100. 

Sec. 11. That the sum of $100,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any moneys 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be expended for the 
purposes of this act. 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk. ; 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Davis: Page 2, line 16, after the words 
“ December 1,” strike out the figures “ 1926” and insert in lieu thereef 
the figures ‘‘ 1927.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to, and the bill as amended was 
ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


ADDITIONAL DISTRICT JUDGE, EASTERN DISTRICT OF MICHIGAN 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 9043) to provide for one additional district judge for 
the eastern district of Michigan. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject—— 

Mr. CAREW. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

ADDITIONAL JUDGE, DISTRICT OF MARYLAND 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 3418) to create an additional judge for the district of 
Maryland. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there abjection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CAREW. Mr. President, I object. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
reserve his objection? 

Mr. CAREW. Mr. Speaker, I do not think it is worth while; 
I object. 

ADDITIONAL JUDGE, DISTRICT OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 10595) to create an additional judge in the District of 
South Dakota. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CAREW. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


PURCHASE OF FEED AND SEED GRAIN 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 15973) authorizing an appropriation of $6,000,000 for 
the purchase of feed and seed grain to be supplied to farmers 
in the crop-failure areas of the United States, said amount to 
be expended under the rules and regulations prescribed: by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA., Mr. Speaker, who is in charge of this 
bill? 


The question is on agreeing to 
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Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I am not in charge of the 
bill, but I am very much interested in the bill. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I suggest that on page 2, line 16, the 
bill be so amended as to provide for a first or second Lien. 
The farmer in need who has the first lien on his farm would 
be precluded from obtaining the assistance that this bill seeks 
to provide, and I suggest saying first or second liens, so as to 
enable such a man to get the relief he needs, 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Personally I can see no objection to 
that amendment. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, this bill involves an 
expenditure of $8,000,000. I do not think it ought to come up 
under the Consent Calendar. I object. 


ADDITIONAL DISTRICT JUDGE, NORTHERN DISTRICT OF CALIFORNIA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 16206) to provide for one additional district judge for 
the northern district of California. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill. 

Mr. CAREW. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mrs. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman reserve his 
objection? 

tae CAREW. I shall reserve the objection, but I intend to 
object. 

Mrs. KAHN. The conditions in northern California are 
different from what they are in many other States. The judge- 
ship was filled by Judge Partridge, who held one of these tem- 
porary judgeships. He died. With his death, of course, the 
temporary judgeship expired. We simply want a continuance of 
the judgeship, which would have continued had Judge Part- 
ridge lived. It does not really create a new judgeship, but 
simply continues one that was authorized under the act passed 
when President Harding was in the White House in 1922. 

bene BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the lady from California 
yield? 

Mrs. KAHN. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I notice that in the report there is given 
the number of cases, both civil and criminal, that are docketed, 
but the report nowhere states that the two judges who are now 
functioning in California in the northern district are over- 
worked. l 

Mrs. KAHN. Oh, certainly. The calendars are clogged, and 
I fear a greater clogging in the future. 

Mr. BLANTON. It would appeal to me a great deal more if 
they would show exactly what work these judges are doing. 
The great trouble with most of them is that they take about 
three months vacation every year and do not work enough dur- 
A other nine months, and, of course, their dockets are con- 
gested. 

Mrs. KAHN. I feel quite sure that because of the action of a 
former Governor of Texas they will have a whole lot more work 
to do than they have been doing. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLANTON. I quite agree with the lady, but we have 
learned in Texas that the office of governor is a man’s job and 
not a woman’s job. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

Mr. CAREW. I object. 


ADDITIONAL JUDGE FOR SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF CALIFORNIA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
10665) to provide for one additional district judge for the south- 
ern district of California. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CAREW. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Speaker, this bill simply provides 
for making the present temporary judgeship in southern Cali- 
fornia permanent. The reason for it is very similar to the one 
advanced by my colleague [Mrs. KAHN] from northern Cali- 
fornia. The calendar in southern California to-day, despite the 
fact of the appointment of this temporary judge, who is one of 
three, is more congested to-day than it was at the time the 
appointment was made in 1922. In fact, the congestion has 
increased, as shown by the report, over 100 per cent, which is 
clearly indicative to Members of the House of the situation that 
would occur there if this judgeship, like the one in northern 
California, should by virtue of the incapacitation, resignation, 
or death of the judge become vacant; and while there have 
been objections to-day on the part of several Members of this 
House to these judgeship bills, which, of course, prevents their 
consideration, I had hoped that on account of the extremely 
peculiar and extenuating circumstances that exist both in 
southern and northern California that there might be an excep- 
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tion to those two bills. I simply rose to bring to the attention 
of the House the importance of some sort of legislation at the 
earliest possible moment on this matter, and to suggest to the 
distinguished chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary [Mr. 
GRAHAM] that an omnibus bill ought to be reported to include 
all of these meritorious judgeships; and I hope the various 
Members of the House will contact their respective Senators 
in order that action may be had at both ends of the Capitol 
at the earliest possible moment, so that this situation be reme- 
died without delay, as it is obvious from what has happened 
here to-day that no progress can be made with this legislation 
on the Unanimous Consent Calendar, where 1 Member out of 
435, by his objection, can estop the consideration of such merito- 
rious and necessary legislation. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I simply rise to say that the 
House passed an omnibus bill containing all these bills. The 
Senate reported it out, striking out all except five individual 
cases, Which they had previously passed. I have been in confer- 
ence two or three times with the chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee to try to get action on our bills, so that it would come 
back to us in conference and we might do something with it. 
That is the only hope for legislation in order to get these 
judges. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I am glad to hear the chairman has 
been active, and I hope the Members of the House will give 
their assistance in reference to this matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. CAREW. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


SALE OF LAND BY ONE MOSHULATUBBA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was House joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 323) to approve a sale of land by one 
Moshulatubba on August 29, 1832. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
Senate Joint Resolution 141 be substituted, it being an identical 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Montana 
asks unanimous consent to substitute a similar Senate resolu- 
tion. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. The Clerk will report the Senate joint resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate joint resolution (S. J. Res. 141) to approve a sale of land by one 
Moshulatubba or Mushulatubbe on August 29, 1832 


Resolved, etc., That the sale of land comprising sections 3 and 10 
of township 14, range 15 east, in the county of Noxubee, State of Mis- 
sissippi, by Moshulatubba or Mushulatubbe to Anthony Winston by 
deed dated August 29, 1832, and recorded in deed book A at page 9, 
and the following, in the office of the chancery clerk of the county of 
Noxubee, State of Mississippi, be, and it is hereby, approved as of 
August 29, 1832. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, this is a very important mat- 

ter to the people of Noxubee County, Miss. It not only in- 
volves the homes of a great many people in that county, but it 
also involves the title to the land on which is situated their 
county agricultural high school, an institution established and 
maintained at the expense of and for the benefit of the people 
of the whole county. They have come to Congress by their 
representative to ask for this relief, to which they are clearly 
entitled, from a constant threat of annoyance on the part of 
certain individuals who have been attempting to harass them 
into the payment of large sums of money which they do not 
owe. 
In the treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek, signed, I believe, on 
September 15, 1830, in which the Choctaw Indians ceded to the 
United States their territory east of the Mississippi for lands 
in what is now the State of Oklahoma, then known as the 
Indian Territory, there was reserved to three of the Choctaw 
chiefs, namely, Greenwood LeFlore, Nutackachie, and Moshu- 
latubba, four sectinns of land each. It was provided in the 
treaty that these chiefs might sell this land “ with the consent 
of the President.” On August 29, 1832, Moshulatubba sold the 
land described in this bill to Col. Anthony Winston, through 
which chain of title the present occupants and owners of this 
land now hold. 

Some time ago an alleged Indian agent by the name of Carter, 
pretending to represent the Bureau of Indian Affairs here in 
Washington, began making demands on the owners of these 
lands for large sums of money for quit-claim deeds from cer- 
tain Indians, which he pretended to represent, on the ground 
that they were the heirs of Moshulatubba and owned interests 
in these lands because of the fact that the record did not show 
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that the deed from Moshulatubba to Colonel Winston had ever 
been approved by the President of the United States; although 
that deed, which recites a valuable consideration, was made 
and recorded more than 94 years ago and had remained uncon- 
tested, if not unquestioned, throughout the lives of three gen- 
erations. 

The Government could not issue a valid patent to this land, 
for the reason that the title was not in the Government at the 
time this deed was made, but was in Moshulatubba, with the 
right reserved to the President to grant or refuse approval of 
any sale of it that he (Moshulatubba) might make. The man 
who was President at the time has been dead for more than 
80 years, and it is doubtful whether or not the approval of a 
subsequent President, especially at this late date, would be 
sufficient to give this transfer its proper validity. Therefore 
the only recourse left to these people was to come to Congress 
and ask for the passage of this measure, which will forever 
Settle this question, and relieve them from the possibility of 
further annoyance of this kind in the future. i 

I introduced the resolution in the House, and Senator STE- 
PHENS was kind enough to introduce it in the Senate. It passed 
that body several days ago, and I now ask that it be passed by 
the House in order that it may reach the President for his sig- 
nature and become a law before this Congress finally adjourns. 

The Senate joint resolution was ordered to be read the third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the Senate joint 
resolution was passed was laid on the table. 

A similar House joint resolution was laid on the table. 
sae SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will. report the next 

WIDENING OF NICHOLS AVENUE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 14833) to provide for the widening of Nichols Avenue 
between Good Hope Road and S Street SE. 

.The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I think the bill is subject to a point of order in that it makes 
an appropriation in the second section. I shall not make the 
point of order, but shall offer an amendment during the con- 
sideration of the bill to strike out the appropriation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

The Clerk read as follows:’ 


Be it enacted, etc., That under and in accordance with the provisions 
of subchapter 1 of Chapter XV of the Code of Law for the District 
of Columbia, the Commissioners of the District of Columbia be, and 
they are hereby, authorized and directed to institute in the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia a proceeding in rem to condemn 
all of those pieces or parcels of land taxed as lots Nos. 816, 821, and 
834, and the following-described part of that parcel of land taxed as 
lot No. 833, in square No. 5601, beginning for the same at the south- 
west corner of said lot No. 833 in square 5601, said point of be- 
ginning being in the easterly line of Nichols Avenue, 60 feet wide, 
aS now publicly owned, and running thence with said easterly line of 
Nichols Avenue, north 19 degrees 15 minutes 15 seconds, east 9.39 feet; 
thence leaving said easterly line of Nichols Avenue, and running with 
the northwesterly line of said lot No. 833, north 39 degrees 28 minutes, 
east 17.39 feet; thence with the northerly line of said lot No. 833, 
south 76 degrees 36 minutes 30 seconds, cast 1.0 foot; thence leaving 
said northerly line of said lot No. 833, and running south 19 degrees 
15 minutes 15 seconds, west 25.13 feet to the southerly line of lot No. 
833; thence with said southerly line, north 76 degrees 36 minutes 30 
seconds, west 7.04 feet to the point of beginning, as shown on the 
plat books of the surveyor’s office of the District of Columbia, for the 
widening of Nichols Avenue between Good Hope Road and S Street SE. 

If the entire amount found to be due and awarded by the jury in 
such proceeding as damages for and in respect of the land condemned 
for the widening of Nichols Avenue, between Good Hope Road and S 
Street SE., plus the costs and expenses of the proceeding hereunder, is 
greater than the amount of benefits assessed, then the amount of such 
excess shall be paid out of the revenues of the District of Columbia, 
but it shall be optional with the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia to abide by the verdict of the jury or. at any time before the 
final ratification and confirmation of the verdict, to enter a voluntary 
dismissal of the cause. 

Sec. 2. That the appropriation contained in the District of Columbia 
appropriation act for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927 (Public, No. 
205, 69th Cong.), for the opening, extension, or widening of streets, 
avenues, roads, or highways in accordance with the plan of the perma- 
nent system of highways in that portion of the District of Columbia 
outside of the cities of Washington and Georgetown, is hereby made 
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available to pay the awards and expenses under this act, and the 
amounts assessed as benefits, when collected, shall be covcred into the 
Treasury to the credit of the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 3. That the act approved January 15, 1925, entitled “An act to 
provide for the widening of Nichols Avenue between Good Hope Road 
and S Street SE.,’”’ be, and the same is hereby, repealed, and the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia are authorized and directed to 
discontinue and abandon the proceeding heretofore instituted by them 
under this act, known as District court cause No. 1721. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk calls attention to the 
fact that there is an identical Senate bill that has been passed 
by the Senate. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Well, I am not in charge, but I will ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate bill be considered in lieu 
of the House bill, and if it is identical, I will ask that the 
reading of the Senate bill may be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
asks unanimous consent that the Senate bill S. 4727 be con- 
sidered in lieu of the House bill and that the reading of the 
Senate bill may be dispensed with. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
is recognized. l 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. CrAMTON: On page 3, line 11, after the 
word “the,” which occurs before the word “appropriation,” strike out 
all the remainder of line 11 and all of lines 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
and 19. 


Mr. CRAMTON. The only effect of that amendment is to 
eliminate the amount of the appropriation and leave the au- 
thority for the appropriation. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for recognition against 
the amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
recognized. 

Mr. BLANTON. I hope the gentleman from Michigan will 
not push his amendment. This is a Senate bill, and it is all 
right as it is, and if we amend it it will have to go back to the 
Senate. While the appropriation would have been subject to a 
point of order if the gentleman from Michigan had made it, he 
did not make it; he waived making the point of order. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Not necessarily, I will say to the gentle- 
man. Tt is still in order to make it. 

Mr. BLANTON. No; the gentleman Wwaiv ed it, and asked 
that the Senate bill be read in lieu of the House bill. The 


The gentleman from Michigan 
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-. gentleman did that voluntarily and asked to amend this section, 


and that waives the making of the point to it. 

I hope the House will not accept the amendment, This is an 
absolutely necessary provision in this bill. Without this section 
2 the bill would be futile. Unless you provide that whatever 
money is necessary may be taken out of the appropriation for 
this year, already made for just such purposes, there is no use 
in passing this bill. 

We shall adjourn on March 4 and will not be back here, 
thank goodness, until the first Monday of December, and if you 
do not pass this provision in the bill, its purposes can not be 
carried out at all. I hope the amendment will be voted down. 

Mr. CRAMTON. There is nothing to prevent action upon 
this in the deficiency bill in the regular way. Hence my course 
in the matter. I showed my friendly attitude when I moved 
that the Senate bill be considered in lieu of the House bill. If 
any question is raised about it, Mr. Speaker, I make a point of 
order against the language covered by my amendment that it is 
an appropriation upon a bill that is not an appropriation bill, 
and therefore not in order, and under the decisions, it is never 
too late to make that point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
the gentleman’s point of order comes too late, he having himself 
moved to substitute the Senate bill for the House bill and also 
had unanimous consent that the reading of the Senate bill be 
dispensed with; and he having moved to amend this section 2, 
and the bill having been debated, I make the point of order that 
his point of order comes too late. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair would rule that a 
point of order never comes too late. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I make the point of order that the language 
is not in order on this Dill. l 

Mr. BLANTON. And the Chair, I understand, rules that that 
is in order now, when I make a point of order against the 
gentleman’s point of order? 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. It is in order at any time under 
the rules. The gentleman from Michigan now makes it. His 
point of order is good against the offending language. 

Mr. CRAMTON. That is all that I made the point of order 
in reference to. The offending language was covered by my 
motion to amend. I have not the bill in hand; otherwise I 
could read the language. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
makes his point of order against the word “ appropriation ” in 
line 11 and thence down to and including the word “as,” in 
line 19. Has the gentleman the language in front of him? Is 
the Chair correct in stating the language against which the 
gentleman makes his point of order? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I have sent my bill up. The whole section, 
of course, if any language in the section is out of order, would 
be out of order. The whole section would be out of order if I 
made the point of order against the whole section. Instead of 
doing that, I made the point of order against such language as 
would eliminate the appropriation. 

Mr. BLANTON. That language is what? 

Mr. CRAMTON. That language is the following, beginning 
with line 11 and running down to and including line 19, the 
language being as follows: 


appropriation contained in the District of Columbia appropriation act 
for the fiscal ycar ending June 30, 1927 (Public, No. 205, 69th Cong.), 
for the opening, extension, or widening of streets, avenues, roads, or 
highways in accordance with the plan of the permanent system of 
highways in that portion of the District of Columbia outside of the 
cities of Washington and Georgetown, is hereby made available to pay 
the awards and expenses under this act, and the amounts assessed as— 


That leaves the balance of the language intelligible, pro- 
viding— 
that the benefits, when collected, shall be covered into the Treasury to 
the credit of the District of Columbia. 


Pies SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair sustains the point 
of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker. I offer an amendment. At the 
end of section 2, as amended, add the following language: 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. As a new paragraph? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; as a new sentence at the end of section 
2 as amended. l 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
offers an amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BLANTON: At the end of section 2 insert: 
“That the money necessary to carry out this act that is in the 


Treasury not otherwise appropriated is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated.”’ 


Mr. BLANTON. That is merely an authorization for the 
money. 

Mr. CRAMTON. That is entirely unnecessary. The bill as 
it stands contains ample authority for the appropriation. The 
language is entirely unnecessary, 

Mr. BLANTON, I think that authorization ought to be in the 
bill in order to authorize the money to be placed in the de- 
ficiency bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman will read section 1, he 
will find there is ample authority for the appropriation. 

Mr. BLANTON. I think not; I think it is necessary, and I 
think the bill would be futile without it. I hope that my 
amendment will be accepted. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 


EDWARD HINES JUNIOR HOSPITAL 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 3767) to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to 
amend, in his discretion, contracts for the erection of the 
Edward Hines Junior Hospital, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


STATUE OF HENRY CLAY 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 11278) to authorize the erection of a statue of Henry 
Clay. 


1927 


The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I would like to suggest a simple amendment providing that 
this statue shall be the work of an American artist. If we are 
going to present this statue to Venezuela, surely we want to 
present something which represents American talent. I recall 
that when we received the statue of Bolivar at New York City 
that point was stressed—that it was the work of an artist in the 
country which presented it. At this time we have able artists 
and sculptors in this country, artists and sculptors of world 
standing, afid there is no reason why we should not provide— 
especially when we are giving a gift to another country—that it 
should be the work of an American artist. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does not the gentleman feel this should be 
done by an Italian artist? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I want an American artist. 

Mr. BLANTON. I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, I do not think there is any 
objection to the principle involved, but ‘I do not believe it is 
necessary. There has been negotiation with the Fine Arts 
Commission and others, and unquestionably the artist would 
be an American. The only vestige of objection I would have is 
that it would sound somewhat provincial to put such a pro- 
vision as that in an international matter. However, if the 
gentleman will suggest such an amendment, I shall not object. 

Mr. CELLER. May I ask the gentleman from Ohio whether 
or not a similar provision was attached to the bill in the South 
American Republic that presented the United States with the 
statue of Simon Bolivar? _. 

Mr. BURTON. I understand there was; I am not absolutely 
certain about it, but I am informed that was the case. 
` The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of State is authorized and 
directed to procure, to present to the Republic of Venezuela, and to 
erect in the city of Caracas, Venezuela, a bronze statue of Henry Clay. 
Such statue shall be prepared and erected only after the plans and 
specifications therefor have been submitted to, and approved by, the 
Commission of Fine Arts. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend by striking 
out the period at the end of line 8 and adding the following: 


and shall be the work of an American artist. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
offers an amendment which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LAGUARDIA : Page 1, at the end of line 8, 
strike out the period, insert a comma, and add the following language: 
‘Cand shall be the work of an American artist.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2. There is authorized to be appropriated the sum of $41,000, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, to carry out the provisions 
of this act, including the cost of such statue, of transportation, of 
grading the site, and of building the pedestal, expenditures for archi- 
tectural services, and traveling expenses of the persons employed in 
erecting such statue, and of the persons delegated by the Secretary 
of State to present, on behalf of the United States, such statue to the 
Republic of Venezuela. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

STATUE OF HENRY CLAY IN VENEZUELA 

Mr. THATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THATCHER. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
this measure (H. R. 11278) authorizes the appropriation of 
$41,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to enable the 
Secretary of State to procure, to present to the Republic of 
Venezuela, and to erect in the city of Caracas, the capital of 
Venezuela, a bronze statue of Henry Clay. The bill is as fol- 
lows: l 

An act to authorize the erection of a statue of Henry Clay 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of State is authorized and 

directed to procure, to present to the Republic of Venezuela, and to 
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erect in the city of Caracas, Venezuela, a bronze statue of Henry Clay. 
Such statue shall be prepared and erected only after the plans and 
specifications therefor have been submitted to, and approved by the 
Commission of Fine Arts, and shall be the work of an American artist. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum of 
$41,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to carry out the pro- 
visions of this act, including the cost of such statue, of transportation, 
of grading the site, and of building the pedestal, expenditures for archi- 
tectural services, and traveling expenses of the persons employed in 
erecting such statue, and of the persons delegated by the Secretary of 
State to present, on behalf of the United States, such statue to the 
Republic of Venezuela. 


Mr. Speaker, Henry Clay was the great American advocate 
of Latin-American independence a century and more ago. 
Largely through his powerful appeals and efforts the people of 
the United States were led to understand and appreciate the 
struggles for freedom being made at that time by the Latin- 
American people, under the leadership of Simon Bolivar and 
Jose San Martin. Also, largely because of Clay’s impassioned 
eloquence in their behalf, those people were cheered and in- 
spired to fight for their liberties until the Spanish yoke was 
forever thrown off. Some of the greatest utterances in Clay’s 
long and brilliant career were those contained in his speeches 
in the House of Representatives in 1818 and 1820, when he 
pleaded for the cause of Latin-American freedom, and for the 
recognition of the Latin-American colonies, by the United 
States Government. As Secretary of State, from 1825 to 1829 
he was able to render most effective service in behalf of the 
independence of those colonies. 

During this same period his work in connection with the 
Panama Congress was notable. He negotiated treaties with 
several of the new Republics set up in Central and South 
America. He was the contemporary and friend of Bolivar, 
known as El Libertador (the Liberator) throughout Latin- 
America, 

It was inevitable, therefore, that Henry Clay, the great 
champion of their freedom, should become and remain one of 
the great heroic ideals of Latin-Americans. It was a fitting and 
graceful, though altogether natural thing, for the Venezuelan 
Government, in 1921, to present to the American people a statue 
of the great Bolivar, himself a native of Venezuela, born in 
Caracas. Identical with the unveiling of that statue in New 
York City, the Government of Venezuela christened the most 
important square in Caracas, Plaza Henry Clay. The statue 
proposed in the pending legislation, it is expected, will be 
erected in that plaza, and the placing of it there will constitute 
a graceful act of reciprocation on our part for what the 
Republic of Venezuela has done. 

It was my very great pleasure to have been a resident of the 
Isthmus of Panama, in the Canal Zone, during the years 1910, 
1911, 1912, and 1913, where I had the honor to serve as a mem- 
ber of the Isthmian Canal Commission during the construction 
period of the Panama Canal. I was thus brought into most 
intimate and pleasant contact, both personal and official, with 
Latin-American people, particularly with those of the Republic 
of Panama. I know how responsive these people are to every 
thoughtful and friendly gesture of our people and our Govern- 
ment for themselves. I hold for them every sentiment of af- 
fection and esteem. Their generous, sympathetic spirits will 
be quick to sense the kind meaning of the erection of the pro- 
posed statue in the land of Bolivar. I know how thoroughly 
the Latin-American people love and revere the name and mem- 
ory of Henry Clay. 

In this connection I would also refer to the testimony ad- 
duced at the hearing on this bill before the House Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, especially to the statements: of my dis- 
tinguished fellow Kentuckian, Hon. William Jennings Price, 
who for more than eight years served as the American minister 
to the Republic of Panama. He is eminently qualified to 
speak on the subject. He gives emphasis to the considerations 
I have urged. He believes that the presentation to Venezuela 
of the indicated statue will prove of inestimable value in the 
promotion of more cordial relations between our own country 
and our sister Republics to the southward. 

In any discussion of this subject it should also be noted that 
in 1923, at Santiago, Chile, the International Conference of 
American States, with: representatives present from all, or 
practically all the Latin-American countries, unanimously voted 
for the erection by these countries in Washington of a statue 
of Henry Clay. This is but another of the many evidences of 
the love and reverence which the Latin-American people hold 
for the memory of the great Commoner. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of the Spanish-American colonies 
lighted their fires of liberty from our own great torch of free- 
dom, and the consuming zeal and eloquence of the great Clay 
for Latin-American independence inevitably caused those people 
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to accept our Republic as the example and pattern for their own 


governments. There is no better or higher diplomacy than that 
embodied in a graceful or generous act of good will, such as that 
which is now under contemplation. In the years to come, as 
our own United States of America becomes more and more popu- 
lous, our people may have to look to other lands for outlet. To 
what quarter of the globe may they look with the same confidence 
as they may look to Latin America. There they will find gov- 
ernments modeled on that Washington, Clay, and Lincoln helped 
to mold. There they will find a people imbued with the same 
ideas of liberty that have imbued ourselves. There they will 
find the unsurpassed natural resources which so greatly dis- 
tinguish those vast regions. When such a time may come let 
us look to it that our contacts with these high-spirited, generous 
people shall have been so maintained as to insure the heartiest 
welcome of all those who go from our own land to these great 
countries to the south of us; and let us hope, also, that if and 
when that day shall arrive our people, in large numbers, shall 
go to these favored lands, they shall go for the purpose—not 
of selfish exploitation—but for the nobler one of becoming home 
builders, part and parcel of the woof and fabric of those coun- 
tries, and, as worthy citizens, contributing everything within 
their power to the progress and advancement of these sister 
republics which are marching in the same direction we are 
marching and whose welfare, in a thousand ways, is our own 
welfare. 

Hence there is involved in the present measure everything of 
good will not only to Venezuela but to all of Latin America as 
well. At this time, when in certain parts of the Latin American 
world delicate situations have arisen, situations which have 
engaged our most serious consideration, I believe that we 
should welcome every opportunity for giving to the Latin Ameri- 
can people the evidences of our friendship and regard for them. 
The ties that may bind us together can not be too many nor too 
strong. Let us seize on every opportunity to multiply and 
strengthen them. Such an opportunity is presented in the 
matter before us. 

Mr. Speaker, permit me to add that it is very important that 
this bill shall become a law without delay so that the appropria- 
tion authorized by its provisions may be provided for at the 
present session, soon to close. The 12th day of April, 1927, will 
mark the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the birth of 
Henry Clay. On that sesquicentennial day it would be most 
fitting to break, in Caracas, the ground for the site of the pro- 
posed statue and to have there performed the initial ceremonies 
of this worthy enterprise. Thereupon, the work of arranging 
for the execution and presentation of the statue could be car- 
ried forward by the Secretary of State in due season and in 
fitting and adequate manner. 


ADDITIONAL JUDGE FOR CONNECTICUT 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 227) to provide for the appointment of an additional judge 
for the district of Connecticut. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. . 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


COLVILLE NATIONAL FOREST, WASH. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 15826) to add certain lands to the Colville National 
Forest, Wash. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, subject to any valid existing claim or entry, 
all lands of the United States within the areas hereinafter described 
be, and the same are hereby, added to and made parts of the Colville 
National Forest, Wash., to be hereafter administered under the laws 
and regulations relating to the national forests; and the provisions of 
the act approved March 20, 1922 (42 Stat. p. 465), as amended, are 
hereby extended and made applicable to all other lands within said 
described areas: East half section 9, north half section 15, south half 
section 17, sections 20, 29, and 30, township 36 north, range 34 east, 
Willamette meridian. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


RESURVEY OF CERTAIN LANDS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
1914) directing the resurvey of certain lands. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
from the report of the Interior Department, which is in effect 
an adverse report, it appears that the only purpose of this bill 
is to provide a resurvey at Government expense, whereas it 
should in part be at the expense of the owners of the land. If 
that practice is not correct, we ought to have general legisla- 
tion, and in the absence of such legislation I would object to a 
special bill of this kind. 

Mr. HILL of Washington. 
objection a moment? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. è 

Mr. HILL of Washington. Mr. Speaker, the records in the 
General Land Office show that this land was surveyed. The 
fact appears, dehors the record, I may say, that only the ex- 
ternal lines of these four townships were run and corners 
established on the outside lines. This is a heavily timbered sec- 
tion of country. There is not a line or a mark indicating a 
survey within the four townships, and the evidence is that this 
survey was made by a contractor under contract with the Gov- 
ernment back in 1883, and as a matter of fact, the survey was 
not completed. This bill simply directs that the Government 
complete the survey which the record shows to have been made, 
but which, in fact, was not made. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Does not the act of 1918 contemplate such 
situations generally? 

, Mr. HILL of Washington. It contemplates that the lands 
In private ownership share with the Government in the expense 
of the survey. 

Mr. CRAMTON. In such cases as this? 

Mr. HILL of Washington. Where there has been a survey 
and the lines have been obliterated or the markings of the 
corners obliterated; but that is not the case here. This is a 
case of original survey so far as the establishment of the 
internal lines and the establishment of the subdivisional cor- 
ners are concerned. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The object of the act of 1918 was to cover 
situations where the original survey was not effective for some 
reason or other—obliteration of the corners or for other rea- 
sons. In this case the gentleman thinks there never was a 
thorough survey. The gentleman knows that was very often 
the case under the old contract system. The act of 1918 was 
intended to reach that situation. I might, on further investiga- 
tion of the matter, feel differently. To-day I would be obliged 
to object to the bill for fear we were establishing an undesir- 
able precedent. 

Mr. HILL of Washington. I have a letter written recently 
by the General Land Office, and if the gentleman would permit 
I would like to read a few excerpts from it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Suppose we pass the bill over for the pres- 
ent. It is a Senate bill, and it will not take long to pass it. 

Mr. HILL of Washington. Very well. 

Mr. CRAMTON,. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill may be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


NATIONAL HOME FOR DISABLED VOLUNTEER SOLDIERS AT DAYTON, 
OHIO 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 18499) authorizing the erection of a sanitary, fireproof 
hospital at the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers 
at Dayton, Ohio. l 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 
Mr. HILL of Maryland. 
to object 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman from Mary- 
land withhold his objection for a moment? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I withhold it. 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. I am anticipating that tbe 
gentleman will ask unanimous consent that this bill be re- 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs on the ground 
that that committee is the one which should have had jurisdic- 
tion of this bill. 

This bill was referred to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds in accordance with the practice of the House as 
evidenced by the reference of the bill for the general hospital 
at the Pacific Branch of the National Military Home at Sawtelle, 
Calif. See Report No. 507 on H. R. 2821, first session, Sixty- 
eighth Congress, April 14, 1924. I have no objection to the bill 
being referred to the Military ‘Affairs Committee, if it properly 


Is there objection to the pres- 


Will the gentleman reserve his 


Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 


‘belongs there, and I hope there will be no objection to it; but I 
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wish to say there has been a strange neglect by this House of its 
responsibility in regard to the soldiers’ home. 

The building which it is desired to replace was built in 1868. 
Over 700 major operations have been performed in this hospital. 
The hospital is crowded, it is antequated, it is unsanitary, it isa 
firetrap, and it has been condemned by a committee of this 
House as a menace to the lives of helpless men. It has also 
been condemned by the fire authorities of my home city and 
has been condemned by the State authorities as a fire menace. 

I am asking that there be no objection to a rereference of this 
bill, because I am assured by my good friend and colleague 
from Maryland that the Military Affairs Committee, in spite 
of its great amount of work, will act upon this matter in two 
or three d&ys. I call the attention of the House, however, to 
the fact that this committee has an enormous amount of work. 
Although the terms of four members of the board of managers 
of the National Homes for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers expired 
almost two years ago, no action has been taken on resolutions 
to elect successors which were pending in the Sixty-eighth 
Congress and pending in the last session of this Congress and 
which have been pending during all of this Session of the Con- 
gress before the House Military Affairs Committee. Something 
must be done to remedy this neglect. . 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, the Military Affairs 
Committee has just completed a special study of the whole 
sitaution in reference to the National Homes for Disabled Vol- 
unteer Soldiers and has gone into all these matters. I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill (H. R. 13499) be rereferred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, I want to 
point out to the gentleman from Ohio that after he has made 
the earnest plea that he has made as to the necessity of this 
matter he gives way to a matter of personal pride instead of 
insisting that the bill now before the House, properly sent to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, shall be con- 
sidered. Why, Mr. Speaker, in the face of what the gentleman 
from Ohio has said, why should this bill be referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs? If the gentleman from Mary- 


lands wants to assume the responsibility of objecting to it, he- 


may. I shall object to having the bill rereferred to that 
committee. 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I realize that my 
colleagues have grounds for their opinions; but this is a time 
when in order to facilitate matters and get through the work 
of Congress we must make allowance for each other’s opinions. 
I do ask my good friend from New York not to object to the re- 
reference, because the assurance of the Military Affairs Commit- 
tee, represented by my friend from Maryland, is that within 
three days action will be taken and that there will be still 
time for the House to act upon this bill. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In the name of common sense, when you 
have the bill now before you ready for action, why should you 
delay? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I want to say that the Military Af- 
fairs Committee knows certain things about the whole situation, 
and it has had no opportunity to pass on this bill. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If the Military Affairs Committee will 
attend to Muscle Shoals it will have enough to do. I object. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I object to the consideration of 
the bill. 

PURCHASE OF LAND IN JICARILLA INDIAN RESERVATION, N. MEX. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
4942) to authorize an appropriation for the purchase of certain 
privately owned land within the Jicarilla Indian Reservation, 
N. Mex. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized an appropriation 
of $10,000 from the tribal funds on deposit in the Treasury of the 
United States to the credit of the Indians of the Jicarilla Reservation, 
N. Mex., for the purchase of the land and appurtenances thereto situ- 
ated within the exterior boundaries of that reservation and belonging 
to Neill B. Field, title thereto to be taken by the United States in trust 
for said Indians. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


INVESTIGATION OF CLAIMS OF SIOUX TRIBE OF INDIANS AGAINST 
TRIBAL FUNDS OR UNITED STATES 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 

(H. R. 13503) authorizing and directing the Secretary of the 
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Interior to investigate, hear, and determine the claims of indi- 
vidual members of the Sioux Tribe of Indians against tribal 
funds or against the United States. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: $ 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to invcstigate, hear, and determine the 
claims of the individual Indians whose names are enrolled on the ap- 
proved rolls of the following Indian agencies: Rosebud, Pine Ridge, 
Lower Brule, Crow Creek, Cheyenne River, Yankton, Sisseton, and Flan- 
dreaux, in the State of South Dakota; Fort Peck, in the State of Mon- 
tana; Fort Totten, in the State of North Dakota; Standing Rock, in 
the States of North and South Dakota; and Santee, in the State of 
Nebraska: Provided, That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to 
aa all ruies and regulations necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this act. 


Sec. 2. The claims which the Secretary of the Interior is hereby au- 
thorized to itvestigate and determine shall be limited to the following 
classifications : 

Class A. Claims for allotment of land where the claimant was living 
during the allotment period and made a selection of land but who died 
before said selection was recorded, and claims for allotment of land 
where the claimant was living during the allotment period but who was 
allotted or has been held to be entitled to materially less land than the 
area to which he was entitled under the acts of Congress controlling 
the reservation where the claimant resided, or who was entitled to an 
allotment but who was not allotted for the reason that sufficient land 
was not available for allotment. The findings for this class, as the Sec- 
retary may decide, shall run against the United States or against the 
tribal or band fund now or hereafter in the possession of the United 
States, as trustee, and held for the benefit of the Indians of the reser- 
vation on which the claimant is enrolled: Provided further, That such 
findings shall be for the value of the allotment or material deficiency 
in allotment, which value shall not be in excess of $5 per acre. 

Class B. Claims for livestock or other personal property or improve- 
ments wrongfully taken from the claimant or destroyed by or lost 
through the acts of the military or civilian forces of the United States 
during the years 1862 to 1891, inclusive: Provided, That any payment 
which has been made on any claim within this class by the United 
States shall be regarded as a payment on account and shall not be 
held in bar of a recovery by the claimant of any balance due: And 
provided further, That the findings of the value of the livestock taken 
or destroyed shall not be in excess of $40 per head, and the findings 
for any one claimant for other personal property or improvements shall 
not be in excess of $200. 

Class C. Claims for services rendered to the United States as scouts 
or guides or as volunteers in rescuing white captives from hostile In- 
dians for which no payment has been made: Provided, That the find- 
ings for any one claimant shall not be in excess of $500. 

Sec. 3. In all cases under this act where the claimant is deceased 
the claim may be asserted by one or more of the legal heirs of said 
decedent. 

The Secretary shall in each case transmit his findings to the Con- 
gress, and the said findings shall have the same force and effect as a 
judgment of the United States Court of Claims. 


The following committee amendments were read: 


Strike out all of sections 2 and 3, and in line 4, page 2, 
period to a semicolon and add the following language: 

“ Provided further, That the claims which shall be investigated under 
this act shall be individual claims for allotments of land, and for loss 
of personal property or improvements where the claimants or those 
through whom the claims originated were not members of any band 
of Indians engaged in hostilities against the United States at the time 
the losses occurred. If any such claims shall be considered meritori- 
ous, the Secretary of the Interior shall adjust same where there is ex- 
isting law to authorize their adjustment, and such other meritorious 
claims he shall report to Congress with appropriate recommendation.” 


change the 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 2 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


REFERRING CLAIMS OF DELAWARE INDIANS TO COURT OF CLAIMS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
15602) to amend the last paragraph of an act entitled “An act 
to. refer the claims of the Delaware Indians to. the Court of 
Claims, with the right of appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
United States.” 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Be it enacted, etc., That the last paragraph of the act approved Feb- 
ruary 7, 1925, entitled “An act to refer the claims of the Delaware 
Indians to the Court of Claims, with the right of appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States” (43 Stat. L. pp. 812, 813), be, and the 
same hereby is, amended to read as follows: 

“Upon the final determination of any suit the Court of Claims shall 
decree such fees as may be deemed fair and reasonable for services and 
expenses rendered and incurred therein, to be paid to the attorney or 
attorneys, such fees for services not to exceed 10 per cent on the 
amount of the judgment recovered and in no event to be more than 
$25,000 in any one claim, and the Court of Claims shall also decree 
to the estate of Richard C. Adams, deceased member of the Delaware 
Tribe, and its representative and attorney for many years and up to 
his death in October, 1921, a reasonable amount for the services and 
expenses of said Richard C. Adams, rendered and incurred during his 
lifetime for and on behalf of said Delaware Tribe in connection with 
its claims against the United States, to the extent of but in no event 
to exceed 244 per cent on any sums recovered; and all of such sums 
so to be paid for services and expenses shall be paid out of any sum 
or sums found due said Delaware Tribe and not otherwise. Such suit, 
suits, or causes shall be advanced on the docket of the Court of Claims 
and by the Supreme Court of the United States if an appeal shall be 
taken.” 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 2, line 6, after the word “ the,” 
and insert the word “judgments.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read the 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


INDIAN-SCHOOL FARM, PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 15906) to authorize the purchase of land for an addition 
to the United States Indian school farm near Phoenix, Ariz. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to purchase from Anette J. Pearson, for an addition 
to the United States Indian school farm near Phoenix, Ariz., with the 
funds appropriated by the act of March 3, 1925 (43 Stat. L., p. 1156), 
that portion of the southwest quarter of the northeast quarter of sec- 
tion 20, township 2 north, range 3 east, Gila and Salt River Base 
meridian, south of the Grand Canal, in Maricopa County, Ariz., contain- 
ing 18 acres, more or less, subject to the special assessments levied 
thereon by the Salt River Valley Water Users’ Association, to secure the 
payment of certain bonds: and notwithstanding section 355 of the 
Revised Statutes, the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized, in 
his discretion, to accept, as conveying good title to the United States, 
the deed executed by the said Anette J. Pearson on August 28, 1925. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. CRAMTON: Page 1, beginning in line 6, 
after the word “Arizona,” strike out “ with the funds appropriated by 
the act of March 3, 1925 (43 Stat. L. p. 1156).” 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, as it stands it is an appropria- 
tion. With that language out it will require a new appropria- 
‘tion. As a practical matter I think there should be some con- 
sideration given to the price of that land when taken subject 
to this lien, and that would come through the action I suggest. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That has been taken into consideration al- 
ready, and the price has been agreed upon. The price and the 
form of deed are entirely satisfactory to the Indian Service. It 
was merely this technical objection on the part of the Attorney 
General’s office that we are trying to overcome. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I think the other is the better practice, how- 
ever, and it will not necessarily delay the matter. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The only thing I am fearful about is the 
delay. Will that require us to wait another year for an appro- 
priation? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Oh, no. 
tion bill can take care of it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


strike out the word “ judgment ” 


The pending deficiency appropria- 
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The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


LOANS ON ADJUSTED SERVICE CERTIFICATES 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the 
rules and pass the bill (H. R. 16886) to authorize the Director 
of the United States Veterans’ Bureau to make loans to veterans 
upon the security of adjusted service certificates, which I send 
to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 502 of the World War adjusted 
compensation act is amended by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subdivisions: 

“(i) The Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau is author- 
ized, through such officers and at such regional offices, suboffices, and 
hospitals of the United States Veterans’ Bureau as he may designate, 
and out of the United States Government life-insurance fund established 
by section 17 of the World War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended, to 
make loans to veterans upon their adjusted service certificates in the 
same amounts and upon the same terms and conditions as are applicable 
in the case of loans made under this section by a bank, and the pro- 
visions of this section shall be applicable to such loans; except that the 
rate of interest shall be 2 per cent per annum more than the rate 
charged at the date of the loan for the discount of 90-day commercial 
paper under section 13 of the Federal reserve act by the Federal reserve 
bank for the Federal reserve district in which is located the regional 
office, suboffice, or hospital of the United States Veterans’ Bureau at 
which the loan is made. 

““(J) For the purpose of enabling the director to make such loans out 
of the United States Government life-insurance fund, the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized to loan not exceeding $25,000,000 to such 
fund with interest at the rate of 4 per cent per annum, compounded 
annually, on the security of bonds held in such fund. 

“(k) The disbursing officers of the United States Veterans’ Bureau 
shall be allowed credit in their accounts for all loans made in accord- 
ance with regulations and instructions of the director.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that a second be considered as ordered. I understand the 
gentleman is not opposed to the bill, but very properly asks a 
second in order that he may control his share of the time. As 
far as I know, no Member of the House is opposed to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa is entitled to 20 
minutes and the gentleman from Texas to 20 minutes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, the provisions of this 
bill are very simple and I shall take but a few minutes in ex- 
plaining it. The original adjusted service compensation bill 
provided for the issuance of paid-up endowment certificates of 
insurance to the veterans, and also that after the expiration 
of two years loans could be made upon these certificates in the 
manner stated upon the certificates themselves as they were 
issued. Two years have expired and a large number of the 
holders of these certificates have applied for loans. The origi- 
nal adjusted compensation act provided that these loans should 
be made only by banks incorporated either under the Federal 
law or the law of some States; provided also that the rate of 
interest should not exceed 6 per cent, and that severe penalties 
should attach for charging any greater rates, and otherwise 
protected the veterans. It has been found that in some in- 
stances the banks were reluctant to make these loans, and, 
while I think that the difficulty of obtaining loans by the veter- 
ans has been greatly exaggerated, still it is a fact, and was 
shown by the testimony before the committee, that in some 
instances the banks had declined to. make these loans. There 
was considerable difficulty at first, because the banks were not 
familiar with the requirements of the bureau and also because 
some of them did not understand that these loans were, in 
effect, guaranteed by the Government. Be that as it may, there 
still exists some few communities in which banks are declining 
to make loans, and the Committee on Ways and Means con- 
sidered that all veterans should be placed on an equality and 
a method provided whereby all could obtain these loans. We 
have therefore made provision in this bill so that loans may 
be obtained from the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau in the 
same manner and upon the same terms as from the banks, and 
have further provided that the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau 
is authorized through such officers and at such regional offices, 
suboffices, and hospitals in the United States Veterans’ Bureau 
as he may designate to make these loans. This is done for 
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the convenience of the veterans and to enable them to easily 
reach these offices. l 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I agree with the gentleman on the bill 
and intend to vote for it, but I do not understand why we 
should charge these veterans 2 per cent more for loans than 
you can discount commercial paper for in the Federal reserve 
bank. It seems to me that we ought to lend them the money 
at not over 4 per cent. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. How could the gentleman expect the 
banks to make loans in any such manner as that? This is a 
lower rate as it is than can be obtained on good commercial 
paper. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The Government is making these loans, 
and why should the Government charge these boys 6 per cent? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The Government ought to have some- 
thing to pay, for the expense and the terms granted by this bill 
are exactly the same as those made to veterans who have 
already obtained thousands of these loans. The terms on these 
loans ought not to be better than for those made by the banks. 

Mr. KINDRED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I will. 

Mr. KINDRED. In view of the fact that the securities, or 
nearly all, issued by the United States Government bear less 
than 6 per cent, is not the suggestion of the gentleman from 
Maryland all the more to the point that the veterans should not 
be required to pay 6 per cent? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. No; I think the gentleman is in error, 
because the expense on these loans will be more than 2 per 
cent, because they are for small amounts which will require a 
great deal of work to take care of them. I might say it was 
not the belief of the majority of the committee that the veterans 
ought not to be encouraged to make these logns, We think it 
is far better not to encourage them to make loans but to carry 
their certificates to the end of the 20 years. 

Mr. KINDRED. It is a fact, is it not, that no loans have 
been made under existing law to veterans that carried more 
than 6 per cent 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. That is all this bill carries. 

Mr. KINDRED. Is the gentleman in a position to say 
whether any loans have been made to veterans under their 
certificates that paid less than 6 per cent? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. No; because under the original law 
they have the privilege of obtaining them at 2 per cent more 
thin the discount rate of the Federal reserve bank. 

Mr. KINDRED. Does the gentleman think that is a fair 
rate of interest? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. As I said before, I think that is fair 
on account of the cost of furnishing these loans. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I will. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I understand from a brief reading of 
the bill the legislation in nowise changes existing law in refer- 
ence to loans from banks. That still applies? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. That still applies. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. And possibly it might be necessary to 
retain that same provision as to interest? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. That is one thing that was also con- 
sidered and deemed necessary. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I will. 

Mr. RANKIN. ‘This bill provides that those loans be made 
at 6 per cent interest, does it not? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. I wonder why the committee did not reduce 
it to 4144 per cent or 5 per cent, in order that these boys might 
get this money at something like what it cost the Government? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I tried to explain that. 

Mr. RANKIN. I was not in the Chamber, I am sorry to say. 
It seems to me that if we are going to loan money to various 
European countries at 314 per cent, we ought not to charge 
these boys 6 per cent when we could loan it to them at 4 or 5 
per cent without loss to the Government. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It will require more than 2 per cent 
in expense to take care of these small loans, and we wish to 
make these loans made by the director on the same basis as they 
have been made by banks. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. If the veteran does not repay this money, 
does not pay interest, what becomes of the loan? Does he lose 
his certificate? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. No; he can pay it with interest at any 
time before death. If he dies with the loan unpaid, the amount 
of the loan, with interest, is charged up against the certificate. 
I will reserve the remainder of my time. 
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Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, so far as I am advised, 
there is absolutely no opposition on the Democratice side. If no 
one desires to be heard in the interest of the passage of the bill, 
I shall ask for a vote. [Cries of “ Vote!”] 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, we on this side of the House are 
in favor of the bill, but we would have much preferred that it 
had been brought in in such a way as would give an opportunity 
to amend the rate of interest so as to enable these boys to 
secure these loans at the lowest rate of interest possible. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. I will say to my friend from Missis- 
sippi, Mr. Speaker, that I do not control the organization of the 
House and their method of legislation, so I am compelled to 
take it as it is. 

Mr. RANKIN, I appreciate that fact. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. I yield two minutes to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for two minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, there were several bills pend- 
ing before the Committee on Ways and Means authorizing and 
directing these loans to be made to the ex-service men by the 
Veterans’ Bureau, some providing interest as low as 2 per cent. 
After holding hearings on all such bills, on February 2 the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means instructed its chairman, the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. GREEN], to introduce this bill, which em- 
braced the provisions the committee agreed upon. The gentle- 
man from Iowa introduced it on the 2d of February and the 
committee favorably reported it on February + for passage. It 
is to make loans at 6 per cent. I introduced a similar bill that 
authorized loans to be made at 4 per cent, which was con- 
sidered by said committee in its hearings, and I then urged the 
committee to fix the interest at not more than 4 per cent. 

I do not believe this Congress ought to charge these World 
War veterans more than 4 per cent interest, especially as we 
are loaning money by the billions to foreign governments, to 
some of them at rates of not more than 1 per cent. 

We can not amend this bill, but must pass it just as it is 
written under suspension of rules. It could have been called 
up here by unanimous consent and amended. And it would be 
amended here so that the interest would be reduced to 4 per 
cent, if the rules permitted amendments. 

I am going to vote for the bill, but I think we should have 
reduced the interest to 4 per cent. This Government can borrow 
all the money it wants at 34 per cent. I think it is a shame 
to charge the men who defended our flag in the trenches of 
France more than 4 per cent. [Applause.] 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I will say to the gentleman that these 
loans are so small that the difference in the rate of interest 
would represent only the price of a good cigar. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the gentleman from Iowa to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill. 

The question was taken; and two-thirds having voted in the 
affirmative, the rules were suspended and the bill was passed. 


AGRICULTURAL RELIEF 


Mr. GARBER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks on the subject of transportation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARBER. Mr. Speaker, the program for farm relief 
along practical lines suggests: 

First. The enactment of such necessary legislation as will 
secure at the earliest moment an entire overhauling of the rate 
structure and a revision and readjustment of freight rates 
which are a recognized burden upon agriculture, both to the pro- 
ducer and the consumer. 

Second. The tariff on competitive farm products should be 
raised so as to give the American farmer the full benefit of the 
home market. In 1925, competitive agricultural products in the 
amount of $780,000.000, after paying tariff duties to the amount 
of $260.000,000, were admitted in competition with the products 
of our home farmers. Why should the American farmer, with 
his high standards of living, be compelled to meet the competi- 
tion of foreign farmers with their low standards of living. cheap 
lands, and cheap labor? 

Third. Under present conditions the unorganized six and a 
half million farmers, selling in competition with each other, 
can not exact their share of the products of their labor in com- 
petition with organized industry and labor. They must be 
given the power of organization through a Federal agency to 
stabilize the price of farm products, so as to level the peaks 
and valleys of high and low prices and maintain a reasonable 
price throughout the year. ; 
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In the brief time allotted me I shall only address myself to 
the first proposition which involves an overhauling of the en- 
tire rate structure and a revision and readjustment of freight 
rates, so as to as nearly as possible equitably distribute the 
burden of transportation to every section of the country and 
to every industry. This has never been done. The structure 
has been waterlogged with the principle of “all the traffic will 
bear,” with preferentials, discriminations, and rates that are 
unreaxonable between points and commodities, of rates fixed by 
shippers and carriers, automatic accumulations without hearing 
or investigation. 

These conditions were intensified by the horizontal increases 
during the war. On February 28, 1918, the Director General 
of the Railroads issued an order increasing rates 25 per cent. 
©n August 26, 1920, in Ex parte No. 74, the commission made 
increases of 40 per cent in eastern territory, 25 per cent in 
southern, 35 per cent in western, 25 per cent in Pacific, and 
33% per cent in interterritorial rates. These flat horizontal 
increases resulted in dislocation, maladjustment, at times con- 
fiseation of products, inequities, injustices, and discriminations. 

In 1921 the Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry of the 
House and Senate, in the most exhaustive investigation yet 
made of the subject, filed its report, in which it said: 


The transportation rates on many commodities, more especially the 
products of agriculture, bear a disproportionate relation to the prices of 
such commodities; there should be immediate reductions in trans- 
portation rates applicd to farm products and other basic commodities ; 
greater consideration should be given in the future by public rate- 
making authorities and by the railroads in making of transportation rates 
to the relative value of commodities and existing and prospective 
economic conditions. ‘The pyramided per cent ndvances in rates which 
have been authorized by the Interstate Commerce Commission or made 
by the United States Railroad Administration caused the dislocation 
of long-standing relationships between rates upon agricultural and 
industrial products, between competitive enterprises, and competitive 
sections of the country. 


In its report on November 14, 1923, the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, ufter a thorough investigation, said: 


Tt ean not be claimed that the railroad freight-rate structure of 
the United States has ever been organized on a scientific basis or that 
it has ever been systematically revised with the purpose of eliminating 
disparities. The great economic changes incident to and resulting 
from the war have created additional disparities resulting from hori- 
zontal rate changes, from the dislocation of relative price levels, and 
from increases in labor costs and terminal expenses, which have borne 
with greater weight on some classes of traffic than others. This 
situation renders a readjustment of relative freight rates of great 
immediate importance. 


In his testimony before the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee in support of House Joint Resoiution 141, 
Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, said: 


AS you are well aware, the rate structure is the growth of com- 
petitive conditions in more or less mitigation of the rates established 
originally on the basis of what the traffic would bear. The theory 
of what the traffic will bear has some value as an economic theory, 
because it was somewhat adjusted to the value of commodities and 
other things that naturally surrounded rate making; nevertheless, the 
rate structure is a hodgepodge and it has been subject to a great deal 
of general criticism from time to time. 


Both Presidents Harding and Coolidge, in repeated messages 
to Congress, have insisted upon an overhauling of the entire 
rate structure and a revision and readjustment of rates, so as 
to relieve agriculture of its unjust burdens. 

In his message of December 6, 1923, President Coolidge said: 


Competent authorities agree that an entire reorganization of the rate 


structure for freight is necessary. This should be ordered at once 
by Congress. 


In his message of December 3, 1924, speaking of the consolida- 
tion of the railroads, he said: 


It opens up large possibilities of better equalization of rates between 
different classes of traffic so as to relieve undue burdens upon agricul- 
tural products and raw materials generally which are now not possible 
without ruin to small units, owing to the lack of diversity of trafiic, 


In response to the insistent demands for revision and read- 
justment, the Sixty-eighth Congress passed the Hoch-Smith res- 
olution directing the Interstate Commerce Commission to take 
action relative to adjustments in the rate structure of common 
carriers subject to the interstate commerce act in the fixing of 
rates and charges. In the hearings on that resolution it was 
estimated that because of the multitudinous duties then engag- 
ing the attention of the commission it would require from 5 to 
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10 years to complete the work. Numerous hearings have since 
been held; and when one takes into consideration the vast 
amount of work devolving upon the commission it is only fair 
to state that the estimates are entirely reasonable. 

When the Interstate Commerce Commission was first organ- 
ized its duties were very limited and almost wholly of an ad- 
visory nature. The general impression was that each State 
would handle the traffic and transportation within its bound- 
aries, and this was done for some time; but as the Supreme 
Court developed the power of the Federal Government under 
the commerce clause of the Constitution, intrastate traffic de- 
creased and interstate traffic increased. 

This development of power under the commerce clause has 
proceeded to-such an extent as to require the commission to 
take jurisdiction not only over all interstate commerce but to 
remove all obstacles interfering with its natural unrestricted 
flow; to make rules, regulations, and classifications, to remove 
the prejudices and disadvantages under which the interstate 
shipper may be laboring by reason of intrastate rates so that 
intrastate traffic only composes about 15 per cent compared to 
85 per cent composing interstate. 

As a result, the Interstate Commerce Commission to-day is 
overburdened and overwhelmed with the multitudinous duties 
thrust upon it by the development of this power and numerous 
acts of legislation enacted in recent years, imposing duties that 
are legislative, administrative, and executive in their nature. 

Ten years ago, Congress directed the commission to value the 
roads and it is still engaged in that work. 

The act of 1926 directed the commission to formulate a plan 
for the consolidation of roads. It has held numerous hearings 
in all sections of the country and devoted a large part of its 
time to the investigation and consideration of the intricate 
and complex problems of consolidation. In its last annual re- 
port, it informs, Congress that it is unable to further proceed 
with the work under the act. In this conclusion, it is eminently 
justified because the act fixes a hard and fast rule for consoli- 
dation which the subsequent information developed by the 
commission discloses to be wholly impractical and unworkable. 

The dockets of the commission are congested with complaints 
of unduly discriminatory rates which would require several 
years in their disposition. 

The safety appliance act, which has so much to do with the 
safety of the traveling public as well as the employees, has 
imposed additional burdens upon it. 

It must supervise and make uniform a system of accounting 
continually changing for all the roads. 

Anticipating the additional burden of interstate motor bus 
and truck transportation, it has been holding hearings over the 
country in relation to this new form of competitive traffic. 

During the last five years, the railroads have expended in 
excess of $4,000,000,000 in improvements and betterments. Such 
expenditures and similar future investments should be closely 
scrutinized by the commission. 

Under the Parker Act of 1925, the Labor Board has been 
abolished and the public must now depend upon the commission 
to closely scrutinize the labor accounts of the roads involving 
the employment of 1,747,207 and the annual payment of 
$2,860,607,183 in wages. In order to properly safeguard and 
protect the public, the commission is expected to pass upon 
the reasonableness of the wages paid by the carriers and see 
that the wage level is not out of all proportion to the returns on 
production in agriculture and industry. l 

Under such conditions, how can it be reasonably expected 
that the commission can take up the enormous work involved in 
the overhauling of the rate structure and a revision and read- 
justment of rates, each one of which has a relativity reaching 
out in all directions to the rates on other commodities and to all 
sections of the country? l 

And this is not the fault of the commission. It is the fault 
of Congress that has been using the enlarged jurisdiction and 
vast powers of the commission as a receptacle into which it has 
continually poured to overflowing the demands of the public 
for control and regulation without providing adequate addi. 
tional facilities for the enormously increased work thus’ im. 
posed. 

It will thus be seen with the daily demands imposed upor 
it that it is humanly impossible for the commission to ptoceec 
with that care and deliberation and judgment which experi 
ence in the work alone can give, to a thorough revision anc 
readjustment and a proper consideration of all the numerous 
questions that enter into rate relativity to country and com 
modity. A thorough, scientific overhauling of the rate struc 
ture is a continuous work and is of such vast importance tc 
every section of the country that it should have the consider 
ation and impartial judgment of those who are in a positior 
to give it their undivided and continuous attention. 
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The need for additional machinery for this important work 
is so apparent that it requires no argument in its support. It 
is the most important work which any agency of Congress can 
perform for the relief of the general public. What the build- 
ing of the national and State highways has done for the general 
public during the last 10 years, so will this work, when intelli- 
gently and impartially performed, do for commerce over the 
transportation lines of our country. 

What additional machinery should be provided? There is 
but one answer to that question. It is: Regional commissions 
clothed with the same powers now exercised by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in regard to all classification, rate, and 
service matters within their respective regions, with power to 
initiate in revising, readjusting, and overhauling of the rate 
structure, their decisions on the record to be reviewed on appeal 
by the commission at Washington. This would afford equal 
representation to every section of the country and a convenient 
tribunal for the hearing and determination of complaints. 
Abolish the United States district and circuit courts, and you 
would have parallel conditions in civil matters in the adminis- 
tration of justice to the present existing conditions in the 
administration of the transportation act. 

Out of the inescapable necessities of the administration of 
the present law. the shippers and carriers have been compelled 
to develop associations of their own in different sections of 
the country so as to be able to iron out and deal with the 
conditions which are peculiarly their own. Hence we have 
the following associations representing the carriers in their 
respective districts: The Southern Freight Association with 
main office in Atlanta, Ga.; the Southwestern Freight Bureau 
with main office in St. Louis; the New England Freight Asso- 
ciation with main office in Boston; the Trunk Line Associa- 
tion with main office in New York; and the Western Freight 
Association, the Central Freight Association and Transconti- 
nental Association, all with main offices in Chicago. 

Representatives of the shippers and carriers of these asso- 
ciations in these districts meet and adjust rates and file their 
tariffs with the commission. If no complaints are made to the 
proposed changes within 30 days, the rates go into effect with- 
out investigation or hearing by the commission. This is the 
rate making by shippers and carriers that has been going on 
for years. It has resulted in an automatic accumulation of 
rates fixed by such representatives. 

The additional machinery should provide a regional commis- 
sion for each rate-making district to represent the public in 
holding hearings affording witnesses an opportunity to be heard 
and with power to adjust and fix rates that are reasonable 
alike to the roads, the producers, and the consumers. 

The burden of transportation is of such great consequence 
to every section of the country that it should not be appor- 
tioned either by representatives of the parties directly interested 
or by those who are able to pass the burden on to others. It 
is of such vast consequence as to require its distribution by 
parties directly responsible to the public and interested in its 
welfare. the great unorganized public that pays the freight. 
It should not only have regional administration but regional 
administration coupled with responsible jurisdiction. If re- 
gional administration is necessary, likewise is regional juris- 
diction. Administration with such regional commissions having 
jurisdiction would afford a speedy hearing and determination 
of all complaints, relieve the present congested condition of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and afford it a breathing 
spell to begin the work of regulatory and supervisory control, 
consolidation of the roads, and the innumerable other duties 
that are now and will be imposed upon it from time to 
time. 

The machinery for such representative administration is 
embodied in House bill No. 7092 introduced by me and now 
pending before the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. This bill may not be presented to you for con- 
sideration at this session. I shall introduce a similar bill at 
the next session and insist upon its consideration, as it is only 
a question of time when its necessity and workability will be 
generally recognized and its enactment demanded. 


SITES FOR PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass Senate bill 4668, authorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to acquire certain lands within the District of Co- 
lumbia to be used as sites for public buildings, with amendments. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr, Speaker, I understand 
that the bill embraced within the motion of the gentleman from 
Indiana is not available to us in printed form, and I therefore 
ask fur order while the bill is being read, so that we can under- 
stand it. Part of it is in typewriting. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana moves to 
Suspend the rules and pass the bill S. 4668, which the Clerk 
will report with amendments, 

The Clerk read the amended bill, as follows: 


A bill (S. 4663) authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to acquire 
certain lands within the District of Columbia to be used as sites 
for public buildings 
Be it enacted, etc., That to enable the Secretary of the Treasury to 

acquire economically and at an early date adequate sites for suitable 

accommodations in the District of Columbia for the executive depart- 
ments and independent establishments of the Government not under 
any executive department, in accordance with the provisions of the act 
entitled “An act to provide for the: construction of certain publie build- 
ings, and for other purposes,” approved May 25, 1926, as amended, he 
is authorized and directed to acquire, by purchase, condemnation, or 
otherwise, all the lands, including buildings and other structures, in- 
cluded within the triangle bounded by Pennsylvania Avenue, Fifteenth 

Street, and B Street NW., and reservations A, B, C, and D, except 

square 256 and except property owned by the United States or the Dis- 

trict of Columbia, as such lands appear in the records of the office of 
the surveyor of the District of Columbia. 

SEc. 2. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, in addition to 
the amounts authorized in such act of May 25, 1926, as amended, and 
without regard to the limitations contained in the first paragraph of 
section 5 of such act, as amended, the sum of $25,000,000, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, to carry out the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 3. (a) The first paragraph of section 5 of the act entitled “An 
act to provide for the construction of certain public buildings, and for 

other purposes, ” approved May 25, 1926, is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 5. For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this act 
the sum of $250,000,000, in addition to the amount authorized in sec- 
tion 3 hereof, is hereby authorized to be appropriated, but under this 
authorization and from appropriations (exclusive of appropriations 
made for ‘ remodeling and enlarging public buildings’), heretofore made 
for the acquisition of sites for, or the construction, enlarging, remodel- 
ing, or extension of, public buildings under the control of the Treasury 
Department, not more than $35,000,000 in the aggregate shall be 
expended annually (except that any part of the balance of such sum of 
$35,000.000 remaining unexpended at the end of any year may be 
expended in any subsequent year without reference to this limitation) : 
Provided, That such amount as is necessary, not to exceed $50,000,000 
of the total amount authorized to be expended under the provisions of 
this act, shall be available for projects in the District of Columbia, and 
not more than $10,000,000 thereof shall be expended annually (except 
that any part of the balance of such sum of $10,000,000 remaining 
unexpended at the end of any year may be expended in any subsequent 
year without reference to this limitation) : Provided, That at least one- 
fifth of the expenditures outside of the District of Columbia during the 
fiscal year 1927 shall be for the buildings heretofore authorized, and 
at least one-fifth of the expenditures for the fiscal year 1928 and at 
least one-fifth of the expenditures for the fiscal year 1929 shall be for 
a like purpose, unless a less amount shall be necessary to complete all 
of such buildings: Provided further, That expenditures outside the 
District of Columbia under the provisions of this section shall not 
exceed the sum of $5,000,000 annually in anyone of the States, Terri-’ 
tories, or possessions of the United States.” 

(b) The last paragraph of such section 5 is amended by striking out 
“ $150,000,000 ” and inserting in lieu thereof ‘ $250,000,000.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
a second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
ask the gentleman from Indiana whether he would be willing 
to extend the time of debate on this bill? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. The trouble about that is that there are 
other suspensions waiting, and I would not want to agree to 
extend the time on this bill. l 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. This is a matter of very 
great importance; the bill is not in print, being partly type- 
written, and it seems to me the gentleman could agree to 
extend the time a little. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I could not do that without interfering with 
the program as laid down by the Speaker with regard to these 
other bills. For that reason I would not want to agree to an 
extension of the time. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not know what the other 
suspensions are but it may be they will not require roll calls 
so it seems to me the gentleman could very well extend the 
time and make it 30 minutes on each side. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the time for debate be extended 
20 minutes, 30 minutes to be controlled by the gentleman from 
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Indiana [Mr. ELLIOTT] and 30 minutes by the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. McKEOWN]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that the time for general debate be extended 20 
minutes, so that the total time will be one hour, one-half to be 
controlled by the gentleman from Indiana and one-half by the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. Is there objection? [After a 
pauxe.] The Chair hears none. The gentleman from Indiana 
is recognized for 30 minutes and the gentleman from Oklahoma 
for 30 minutes. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. LANHAM]. [Applause.] 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as that part of this 
bill which is offered in amendment of the Senate measure is 
not available in print, I shall appreciate it if, in view of my 
limited time, I may be permitted, without interruption, to make 
a succinct statement in order that the Members may be more 
familiar with its provisions. 

This bill, as brought before us, includes two different features. 
The first has reference to the proposed purchase of the so- 
called triangle here in Washington in order that the Govern- 
ment may own the land south of Pennsylvania Avenue and 
north of Maryland Avenue. This matter has been discussed so 
frequently on the floor of the House that I think all Mem. 
bers, perhaps, are familiar with it. This is embodied in the 
Senate bill now under consideration and is available in print. 

The second feature, suggested by way of amendment, has 
reference to an authorization of appropriations for the con- 
struction of Federal buildings in the country at large. You 
will reeall that in the act which was passed last year 
$100,000.000—exclusive of the $15,000,000 provided for the erec- 
tion of buildings authorized in 1913—was authorized for the 
construction of Federal buildings throughout the country. The 
purpose of the second feature of this bill is to increase that 
amount by an additional $100,000.000 for the country in gen- 
eral; in other words, to make $200,000,000 available instead of 
$100,000,000. It was specified also in the act which we passed 
last year that aimual appropriations thereunder should not 
exceed $25,000,000. This amendment increases that authoriza- 
tion for annual expenditure to $35,000,000. It provides also 
that if in any year the amounts made available by appropria- 
tion for the District of Columbia and for the country at large 
should not be entirely expended within that year any balances 
which may be remaining may be carried into the next year. 
This is simply a matter of practical operation, advocated by 
those who will have charge of the actual construction. It will 
facilitate the administration of the act, because with So much 
building to be undertaken it is most likely that the expenditure 
of some of the annual funds will necessarily have to lap over 
into the following year. 

Now, gentlemen, I want to discuss my attitude with reference 
to this Measure, especially in its second feature. I think there 
is relative unanimity of sentiment with reference to the neces- 
sity of buying before contemplated enhancements in value that 
part of the land in the so-called triangle here in Washington 
which the Government does not now own. 

When this proposition was before us originally, changing the 
policy in the matter of the construction of our Federal build- 
ings, many of you will recall that I opposed it and expressed 
the belief that the authority should be lodged in the Congress 
rather than in the executive departments. However, that mat- 
ter was settled very conclusively here on the floor of the House 
last year by a vote of more than two-thirds of the membership. 
After that law was passed the Secretary of the Treasury and 
the Postmaster General, in accordance with the terms of that 
act, proceeded to make a survey of the building needs of the 
country. Of course, they have not had a full year for that 
purpose, inasmuch as the act was not approved until the latter 
part of May, 1926. The survey at this time is necessarily less 
comprehensive than the annual reports will probably be, which 
they are required to make to Congress each year. But this 
initial report has been presented, and I assume that every 
Member of the House is entirely familiar with its provisions. 
This report provides for construction aggregating in its total 
cost about $176,000,000, or $76,000,000 in excess of the $100,- 
000,000 authorized in the act of last year. 

Now, gentlemen, there may be some doubt in the minds of 
many Members as to whether or not the selections that have been 
made under this survey represent the most urgent cases. Some 
may protest that the places which have been enumerated do not 
present the most pressing needs of the country. Of course, that 
is very largely a matter of personal opinion. I think it can 
be agreed, however, that the country needs all of the construc- 
tion which has been recommended in that report. In other 
words, no place has been selected which does not have a real 
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| need for a public building, although in the opinion of some 

i Members there may have been cities and towns in more urgent 
need than some of those which have been chosen. Every sec- 
tion of the country has been included in the recommendations 
made. 

AS was once said by one of our Presidents, we are confronted, 
in my judgment, with a condition and not a theory. This 
report indicates that approximately $400.000.000 will be re- 
quired in order to complete all the public building which the 
Nation needs. If we add to the present authorization the 
| $100,000,000 here suggested, then we shall have authorized 
i practically one-half of the money necessary for this purpose 
| in the entire country and, in so far as the authorization is 
concerned, we shall have one-half of our building problem 
behind us. ; 

Let me call attention to the fact that there has been some 
misunderstanding of one provision of the bill which we passed 
last year. It stipulated that each State, ‘under the original 
survey, should be accorded two new post-office buildings. Theat 
was evidently the legislative intent. In the departments, how- 
ever, it seemed at first to be the opinion of those in charge 
that, if a State had already been granted a building under 
the act of 1918, such a building might be counted as one of 
the two for each of the various States. I want to say that the 
departmental authorities have changed that ruling—and I think 
properly so—and have reached the conclusion that it was the 
intent of the Congress that two buildings not heretofore author- 
ized should be constructed in each State. Under this revised 
ruling the States of Florida, Georgia, Tennessee, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, and South Carolina will each receive an 
additional building not included in the present report. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman yield there” 

Mr. LANHAM. I wish to finish my statement, but I will 
| yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. 
list. 

Mr. LANHAM. There may be one or two other States. I 
just happened to notice these States in reading the report, and 
in each of the ones I have mentioned there had been one 
building authorized in 1913. 

Mr. MCKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. The gentleman has 30 minutes and I have 
10, and I should like to complete my statement. If the gentle- 
man will yield me time, I shall be glad to give him any infor- 
mation I have. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I will yield the gentleman a minute to 
answer my question. I just wanted to know the number of 
minutes since that order wus made. How old is the order‘ 
How long since they made that ruling? 

Mr. LANHAM. Very recently, I understand. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Just in the last few hours. [Laugnhter. | 

Mr. LANHAM. I heard it several days ago, and I think 
the gentleman will find upon investigation that the ruling was 
made several days ago. 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANHAM. I should prefer to continue a little further 
until I complete my statement, and then. if I have any time 
remaining, I shall be pleased to yield to the gentleman. 

In the first place, if we adopt this measure to-day and add 
$100,000,000 to the amount now authorized, our future policy 

| with reference to buildings is not necessarily determined finally 
| thereby. If we choose to do so, we may go back to the Com. 
| mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds and bring in an omni 
| bus bill for amounts in excess of that. We have adopted thi: 
present policy for this particular construction, and by more 
than a two-thirds vote. This measure asks for an authoriza 
tion of the money tc carry out the original survey and for s 
surplus of about $24,000,000 with which to do other necessary 
construction work in the country. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman fron 
Texas two minutes more. 

Mr. LANHAM. Of course, the only bill which could pos 
sibly be satisfactory to every Member of the House would be 
one carrying about $400,000,000, specifying the places and meet 
ing every legitimate building need. But let us look at thi: 
matter practically. If we do not pass this measure, then wha! 
will the situation be? If we do pass it, we shall have author 
ized one-half of the necessary construction in the country. 

If we do not pass this bill, then we go back into the nebulou: 
and chaotic state of still needing $400,000,000 for our public 
buildings. You know and I know that there is no possibility 
at this session—and likely none at the next session—of getting 
any such measure reported from the Committee on Public 


South Dakota is also included in that 
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Buildings and Grounds and acted upon favorably by the Con- 
gress. Certainly at this session it could not even receive atten- 
tion, and could not possibly be voted upon. 

So we are confronted, I say, with a practical condition and 
not with a mere theory as to whether or not we like this par- 
ticular policy. The policy was adopted by a two-thirds vote 
of the House. The survey has been made in accordance with 
that policy. Now, having marched up the legislative hill, shall 
Wwe march back down again and allow this important matter 
to go back into a chaotic state? We have had no public build- 
ing in this country since prior to 1913. In the light of our 
legislative knowledge, is it the part of wisdom to defeat this 
measure and then proceed in the hope that at some time in the 


future an omnibus bill aggregating $400,000,000 will be brought 


forth from the committee? 

I trust, gentlemen, that we may look at this proposition from 
a practical standpoint. I opposed the adoption of the policy, 
but it was adopted over my opposition. We now have it, rati- 
tied by a two-thirds vote. The survey has been made, and we 
may get one-half of our authorization for public buildings 
behind us. Under these circumstances it seems to me the part 
of good judgment not to throw a monkey wrench into the ma- 
chinery but to allow the Federal construction so much needed 
to proceed. [Applause.] 

Mr. McKEOWN. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. Bussy]. [Applause.] 

Mr. BUSBY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I ask 
your indulgence for a short time while I refer to the provisions 
of the bill before us for consideration. In the closing state- 
ment of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. LANHAM] he said that 
if we did not pass this bill we would have no bill at the next 
session of Congress. I want to say to you that if we elimi- 
nate the $25,000,000 limit provision contained in the Elliott 
bill it will make no difference whether we pass a bill at this 
session, the next session, or the next session of Congress. It 
will not retard or hold up the building program in the country, 
because in the Elliott bill we authorize an expenditure of 


$165,000,000—$50,000,000 of which is to go to the District of- 


Columbia. 

Now, if we increase the amount that may be spent annually 
to $35,000,000, of which $10,000,000 is to go to the District of 
Columbia, we still have enough authorization to cover appro- 
priations for five years to come. Consequently there can be no 
reason why we should saddle on ourselves a situation and a 
system that the present needs of the country do not require and 
which system present indications suggest will not work out 
well, The Reed bill proposes to increase the authorization 
$100,000,000, to be added on to the $165,000,000 already autlfor- 
ized, not a dollar of which has been spent. That amount can 
not be reached until the authorization of $165,000,000, already 
made,’ has been exhausted. We understand that. So it would 
not help from that standpoint of furnishing more funds. At 
the last session of Congress you remember I made a statement 
on the floor of the House in which I said that it had 
been estimated by the Treasury Department, which was au- 
thorized to administer the building bill, that six States would 
be provided with $72,000,000 of the amount that we could ap- 
propriate. The chairman of the committee, Mr. ELLIOTT, in 
his statement in the House just before the passage of the 
Elliott bill, said: 


One of the propositions they seem to be worrying about in this bill 
is that we have allocated all of this $100,000,000 to a few States in 
the United States. We have allocated nothing to anything, except 
the whole United States. [Applause.] The fact is that this $100,- 
000,000 will be allocated from time to time to the different parts of 
the United States over a period of seven and a half years. We may 
have another Secretary of the Treasury or two Secretaries of the 
Treasury, or, God forbid, we might even have a Democratic adminis- 
tration in that time. Which all goes to show that this story that this 
money is already allocated is simply poppycock. It can not be done 
under the terms of this bill at this time. 


That is what he told you. The volume I hold in my hand 
is House Document 651. It is the joint Survey of the minimum 
needs of the country for public buildings made by direction of 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the Postmaster General in 
pursuance of their duties under the public buildings act of 
1926 and informally presented to Congress for its general in- 
formation. 

It shows that five States are to get $101,562,000 of the money 
provided for in the Elliott bill, as follows: New York, $39,040,- 
000; Pennsylvania, $20,547,000; Illinois, $16,600,000; Massa- 
chusetts, $15,215,000; and California, $10,160,000. And in this 
same document it is recommended that the remaining 43 States 
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get the balance of $75,000,000 recommended to be spent for post- 
office buildings. 

In addition to that my contention is that this survey covers 
$200,000,000, this survey that has received the official stamp 
of the Treasury and Post Office Departments. On page 8 of the 
report or survey all items estimated for and recommended total 
$199,128,000, to be expended out of the $100,000,000 authorized 
by the Elliott bill, and the $100,000,000 in the Reid bill now 
before us, making a total of $200,000,000 possible to be spent 
under both bills for Federal buildings. 

I want to ask the author of the bill, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. REEp] where he gets the idea that he disclosed in his 
speech made last Friday, February 5, that— 


The liberalization of the act of May 25, 1926, will meet the urgent 
needs of the country at a much earlier date than would otherwise 
be possible. It will bring relief to the smaller cities, where conditions 
are in many instances intolerable. 


Out of what funds does he hope to get the money to build 
the post-office buildings in these small places? I want him to 
rise now and tell the House how the funds are provided in his 
bill to meet this promise. 

Mr. REED of New York. The gentleman will find it in the 
report which he holds in his hand. 

Mr. BUSBY. It has been reported to me within the last day 
or two that if a Member has an objection to the estimates 
set out in this official report and desires that additional places 
be put in all he has to do is to go to the Supervising Architect’s 
office and they will make him a satisfactory estimate on all 
places desired, build him a paper post office forthwith, tell 
him where they will put it, and he comes back happy and satis- 
fied. [Laughter.] How many of you if you had the nerve to 
hold up your hands, have received similar promises from the 
Secretary of the Treasury, or the bureau under him, adminis- 
tering this bill? Dozens of you, and you know you have. I 
say it without fear of anyone getting offended that many Mem- 
bers have traded their honest opinions as to what they ought 
to do on this bill for paper post offices promised to be built 
with funds provided in this bill. [Laughter.] You can not 
get away from it. 

There can only be $25,000,000 to spend this year, the pro- 
gram is full, and if you put additional projects in then you 
crowd out some that are already in the recommendations. You 
can only build so many buildings with $25,000,000. I have 
heard it estimated by one gentleman on the floor of the House 
who has taken an active part in seeing what promises have 
been made, that it would take a billion dollars to build all the 
post-office buildings that have been promised to Members of 
Congress by the Treasury Department and the office of Super- 
vising Architect in their effort to put over this bill. The 
situation is becoming ridiculous and reprehensible in its favor- 
itism, as I predicted it would do when we passed the Elliott bill. 

I am not for any such business as that. I want to refer to 
this bill from a practical standpoint and I do it with all kind- 
ness. I turn to Rushville, Ind., the home town of the chairman 
of the committee, the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BLLIOTT]. 

I find on page 33 of the official survey and recommendations 
made by the Treasury and Post Office Departments the fol- 
lowing : 

This city should also have serious consideration for a Federal 
building, in view of the services rendered the country by Representative 
ELLIOTT, author of the public buildings bill. 

We recommend that a new building be located at Rushville. 


This same gentleman told us last year there was no “pork” 
in his bill. [Laughter.] Is not that “pork”? I turn now to 
page 29 of the report to Mr. Harry New`s town—Indianapolis, 
Ind., the city where the Postmaster General lives—and I find 
there that in some way or another, perhaps when the Post- 
master General was away on business, some one has leased 
to the Post Office Department 56,800 square feet of space 
at an unusual rental of $66,000 per annum—more than a dol- 
lar per square foot per annum. The lease is noncancelable, 
and expires December 1, 1942, and does not contain an option 
to purchase. 


The Post Office Department has under lease at the Illinois Strect 
Station 56,800 square fect of space at a rental cost of $66,000 per 
annum. The lease is noncancelable, expires December 1, 1942, and 
does not contain an option to purchase. 


That is in the Postmaster General’s own town. They want a 
building there and of course they ought to have a building 
there if he is going to make suck contracts as that. Then 
I turn to page 16 of this same report which you gentlemen 
have in your hands to a town which is the home of the Repre- 
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sentative from Delaware [Mr. Hovston]—Georgetown—which 
is shown in the report to have a population of 710 in 1920. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUSBY. That town is recommended to receive a 
building. 

Mr. HOUSTON. That is a misstatement; there is a mis- 
print there. | 

Mr. BUSBY. I knew it was a misstatement, but I did not 
known who made it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HOUSTON. That is a misprint. The post-office receipts 
there are over $20,000 a year, and the population was 1,710 in 
1920. 

Mr. BUSBY. I have the official list before me from the 
Post Office Department, and by reference to it I find that it, 
shows the postal receipts for the fiscal year ended July 1, 
1926, to be $15,023, and the population as the gentleman has 
stated. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUSBY. Not now, Mr. Speaker. There are 799 cities in 
this country, with receipts of from $20,000 to $912,000, which 
are not estimated for in this bill. Neither can they be esti- 
mated for if the Reed bill is passed, although the amount 
provided for by it would not be reached for five years, and 
these 799 cities would require $95,000,000 additional, according 
to the survey out of this Reed bill and the Elliott bill to take 
care of them when there is only a balance of $872,000, after 
covering the $199,128,000 already recommended. In addition to 
that, there are 1,512 cities with receipts of from $10,000 to 
$20,000 per annum, and not one of them is taken care of; 
they would require an additional $75,000,000. Of the 179 cities 
that are recommended for buildings in this report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Postmaster General, each 
one already has a Federal building. There are only 58 new 
buildings provided for and they are to cost only $8,700,000. 
One hundred and sixty-seven million dollars of the Elliott and 
Reed bills is to go to these big cities that already have Fed- 
eral buildings. That means an average of nearly $1,000,000 to 
the city. 

The report of the Secretary of the Treasury and the Post- 
master General, which has just been submitted following their 
survey, showing the minimum of public-building requirements 
based on each State, discloses that 179 cities already having 
Federal buildings require enlargements and additions amount- 
ing to $167,850,500; 58 cities which have no Federal building 
require an additional $8,477,500, making a total of $176,328,000 
required for Federal building construction, all of which is 
recommended in this survey. These recommendations do not 
purport to cover even the urgent building requirements of the 
country. 

In addition, the survey discloses that there are 799 cities 
having postal receipts of more than $20,000 per annum, and 
some of these cities as much as $900,000 per annum, which 
have no post-office building. 

To give you a clear idea of the exact situation, there are 
4 cities having more than $400,000 postal receipts per annum, 
11 cities having between $200,000 and $400,000 per annum, 
19 cities having between $100,000 and $200,000 per annum, 
119 cities having between $50,000 and $100,000, 255 cities having 
between $30,000 and $50,000, and 445 cities having between 
$20,000 and $30,000. No recommendations are made for build- 
ings in any of these cities. 

In addition to these it is disclosed that 1,512 places have 
receipts of from $10,000 to $20,000 per annum, making all to- 
gether 2,370 cities which have postal receipts of more than 
$10,000 per annum that are not recommended to receive a post- 
office building under the survey just submitted. 

It is estimated that these additional places would require an 
expenditure of $170,420,000 for suitable post-office buildings. 
This, together with the $176,328,000 necessary to cover construc- 
tion of projects recommended and referred to above, would indi- 
cate that it will require from $350,000,000 to $400,000,000 to 
properly take care of the public building necessities of the coun- 
try since, as is indicated in the report— 


That the growth of the postal and other services is so rapid that 
additional needs will develop during the period of the present building 
program to an extent which will greatly enlarge the figures presented 
in this report. The Postal Service doubles in about 10 years, and it is 
therefore obvious with the present limitation of expenditures provided 
in the act, there would be no possibility of the building program 
catching up with the public-building requirements of the country. 


I want the Members of this House to understand what is 
being backed over them now. They are not bringing this Reed 
‘bill to you face foremost, they are backing it over you. It has 
never been printed so you can see it and study it; you have 
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never seen the bill in any form, and they will not even let 
you see what you are going to vote on until to-morrow—after 
you have voted. 

It is a shame that we should sit here and pass bills that we 
have never seen; in the nature of things, could not have seen. 
It is ridiculous that we should pass bills that have never been 
printed or opened up to you, so that you can tell what their 
terms are, and yet they carry authorizations for millions and 
hundreds of millions of dollars of the people’s money. I want 
to call your attention to the fact. There is no limit on most 
of the authorizations for expenditures in the District of Colum-: 
bia. We have the triangle purchase of $25,000,000; the new 
bridge, $15,000,000; the Government hotels, $6,000,000; the site 
for the Supreme Court Building, $1,500,000; then this square 
where the filling station is located, $800,000: the House Office 
Building, $7,000,000; the bathing beach, $700,000; making a total 
of $106,000,000 for the District of Columbia, and they can 
spend next year, without any limitation, $66,000,000 of that. 
You are not tying up the funds that you are providing for the 
District of Columbia, but you are giving your district and the 
country at large only the sum of $25,000,000 for all Federal 
buildings, even if you increase the limit, as the Reed bill pro- 
vides. My idea is that we do not need a limit on the amount 
that may be spent for post-office buildings. The Treasury De- 
partment is the one that wants the limit placed on. The Treas- 
ury Department is administering the bill. They have not done 
anything in a year toward spending any money, and I do not 
see why they need any limit placed on themselves when they 
show no disposition to get results out of what we have already 
provided. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Mississippi 
has expired. l 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. AMON]. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, as 
a member of the Public Buildings and Grounds Committee I 
opposed the bill known as the Elliott Act, approved on the 23d 
of May last year, which authorized the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the Posimaster General to select the places where 
buildings are to be erected. I opposed it in the committee and 
spoke and voted against it on the floor; but after having worked 
for 10 years in an endeavor to secure an omnibus bill in which 
Congress selected the places, I found after the vote was taken 
on the Elliott bill that that is impossible. I have considered 
this bill carefully as a member of the committee and I voted 
to report it out, increasing the appropriation $100,000,000 for 
past-office buildings in the country at large. I believe that if 
the administration at. the first session a year ago were going 
to adopt this policy they should have provided for at least 
$200,000,000 for Federal buildings in the country outside of the 
District of Columbia. The policy has been adopted, and after 
eight months’ time a rather comprehensive survey has been 
made and reported to Congress. I realize that if we are going 
to get any buildings in the country we have got to get them 
under the policy which has been adopted by the adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. Speaker, this great Government of ours, the richest on 
the earth, is a tenant Government. It is to-day paying out 
more than $25,000,000 rents for buildings in which to conduct 
the Government’s business. I am one of those who believe that 
the Government ought to own its buildings in which to conduct 
the people’s business. I would like to see all of the Federal 
officers and employees of the Government occupying Government 
buildings, where the business is of great importance. Such 
buildings would inculcate in the people of the different sections 
of the country a spirit of patriotic pride, which could not be 
measured in dollars and cents. All private business is con- 
ducted in buildings owned by individuals and corporations. 
Why not the Government, where there is any great amount of 
business? Let this law be given a fair trial. This can not 
be done without more money. They have adopted a policy, 
right or wrong. I think it is wrong. I would rather go back 
to the old omnibus bili and let the Members of Congress desig- 
nate the places, but I realize that that can not be done. Then 
why not go on and appropriate another $100,000,000, the amount 
that ought to have been given a year ago, and make the best 
of it? [Applause.] 

Mr. McCKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, I yield four minutes to the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. APPLEBY}. 

Mr. APPLEBY. Mr. Speaker and fellow members of the 
House of Representatives, last year I supported and voted 
for the Elliott building bill, believing that the Post Office 
Department would consider Government buildings from either 
a standpoint of Federal revenue produced or by the number of 
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people served in the respective communities. I thought con- 
sideration would be given to the fact that there are between 
140 and 150 post-office sites now owned in the United States. 
It seemed to me that where the Government has owned land 
for a number of years, paying out public moneys in form 
of rent, and where the revenue produced was sufficient volume 
to warrant new post-office buildings, the Post Office Department 
would at least have the good sense to recommend such busi- 
nesslike action. I regret very much to say, from the evidence 
in hand, Document 651, that this is not the case, as cities which 
have had sites since 1913 are not receiving recommendations 
for buildings in this report. 

New Jersey, my native State, the third to join the Federal 
Union, seventh largest producer of Federal revenues, and 
eleventh largest in the whole United States in population, re- 
ceives approximately less than 2 per cent of the entire funds 
as provided by a survey calling for the expenditure of $176,000,- 
000. At the present time we have only 17 public buildings in 
our State, of 77 cities which produce over $20,000 in revenue, 
and are next to the bottom of the list of the States of the 
United States in Government ownership of public buildings; 
this is due to the fact that favoritism has been constantly 
shown in post-office reports, and I am opposed to a continuance 
of this course of policy by the Post Office Department. 

Now, this report, which those in favor of the bill say is only 
a paper report, has a number of things in it which will not bear 
close scrutiny. In one city in my State, Millville, N. J., which 
has postal receipts of slightly over $38,000, and where the Gov- 
ernment owns the site, this report recommends a building. In 
the same report, page 123, Red Bank, N. J., whose postal re- 
ceipts are between $80,000 and $90,000, and where the Govern- 
ment also owns a site, purchased under the act of 1913, they do 
not recommend any post office for that city. Why? The only 
reason I know of is that a former governor of our State repre- 
sented that county in the State legislature for a number of 
years and wants to go to the United States Senate by doing 
away with the direct primary, would like to have a post office 
there. Is this not absolutely a matter of politics and favorit- 
ism? Among the first 27 cities of New Jersey, Millville is not 
even mentioned in post-office receipts, whereas Red Bank is. 

A year ago I introduced a bill to provide for a public build- 
ing at Dunellen, N. J., which is fourteenth on the list of post 
offices in the United States without public buildings, and where 
the receipts are between $200,000 and $400,000 per annum. 
Now, the Post Office Department recommends a post office for 
a town of 710 people, where the post-office receipts are slightly 
over $15,000. Is this sound business? The receipts of the 
Dunellen post office would pay for the building within a year. 
This post office issues nearly $175,000 worth of money orders 
in addition to its postal receipts. Now, what mention was 
made in this report of a public building for Dunellen or three 
other cities in New Jersey, where the postal receipts are be- 
tween $200,000 and $400,000 per annum, and are without public 
buildings? 

If the Post Office Department is not going to take into con- 
sideration earnings or population, or where they own sites, or 
have sufficient revenue, what are they going to consider? I 
think their own report very clearly indicates their policy. A 
city which has a population of 6,500 and postal receipts of 
almost $29,000 is described as follows: 


This city should have serious consideration for a Federal building 
in view of the services rendered the country by representative * * s, 


I am very much opposed to the pork-barrel system, but 
I will state that while you have that system you can look in 
the barrel and see where the pork is located. In this bill 
which is up for consideration you vote, and after you have 
voted the department gives you what they want. Who is best 
fitted to know the requirements of their district ; the man who 
represents the district in Congress and who is elected by the 
majority of the people in the district or the Post Office De- 
partment, who is expected to make a competent survey and 
includes considerable sprinkling of politics? I am opposed to 
the passage of this bill, giving the Post Office Department 
powcr to spend any more of the public money. [Applause.] 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I vield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Roy G. FITZGERALD]. 

Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I 
was impressed very much with the argument of my friend from 
New Jersey, to whom we have -just listened, and also by the 
argument of the gentleman from Texas. We are. dealing with 
practical questions, and we want the Postal Service efficiently 
administered in the various municipalities of the country. I 
am personally interested, because the city of Hamilton, Ohio, is 
in my district. The city of Hamilton, Ohio, has increased in 
postal receipts over 103 per cent in the last 10 years. Hamilton 
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Jed all cities in Ohio last year in the percentage of increase in 
building. The post office is too small to permit an efficient han- 
dling of the public business. I am especially interested in the 
passage of this bill, because the report heretofore mentioned— 
House Document No. 651 of this session of Congress—recognizes 
the great need for relief at Hamilton, where the crowded build- 
ing with its peeling walls looks as if it had the smallpox and 
is so unfit as to arouse the protests of the citizens. There is a 
crying need for this and other post offices as shown by the 
report. 

If any Members are disappointed because cities in their dis- 
tricts are not included in the recommendations of this report, 
they can still best serve their constituents and their people by 
passing this bill, so that we get these municipalities supplied 
with proper postal facilities. Every one of them requires it 
and needs it for the orderly and efficient transaction of the 
Nation’s business, and when these are out of the way it will 
be much easier to get it for the municipalities of those gen- 
tlemen coming from such districts as that of the gentleman 
from New Jersey who has just spoken. [Applause.] 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. Woopyarp]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from West Virginia is recog- 
nized for two minutes. 

Mr. WOODYARD. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 

in the very short time allotted to me, of course, it is utterly 
impossible to assign fully all of the reasons for my opposition 
to this bill. But I am opposed to this bill in principle, to the 
principle involved here of this House abrogating its unques- 
tionable right at least to partially determine how and where 
the public money is to be expended, whether in public build- 
ings or in any other enterprise of interest to the people of 
this country. 
- So far as my individual interests are concerned, my district, 
under the provisions of this bill, or the intent that will be 
carried out, as I learn from the officials of the departments, 
will receive something like $600,000. But that does not interest 
me to the extent of supporting a measure here that is going 
to establish a policy that will take away from this House the 
right that I feel the individual Members have in at least par- 
tially determining where this money shall be spent. 

I have taken this matter up and spent a considerable time 
talking with the officials, from the Postmaster General down 
and officials of the Treasury Department, and I do not hesitate 
to say that this policy, if carried into effect, will substan- 
tially mean what I have tried to outline to you here. 
{ Applause. ] 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. CHALMERS]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio is recognized for 
one minute. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Speaker, to save time I ask unani- 
mous consent to insert these letters in the Recorp: One to Nec- 
retary Mellon from myself and one to me from Hon. John M. 
Killits, a Federal judge in Toledo for the past 17 years. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to insert certain letters, as indicated, in the RECORD. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Speaker, I am an optimist. 
in men and their promises. I believe that— 


God’s in His heaven; 
All’s well with the world. 


I believe 


[ Applause. ] 

I know that I represent one of the most urgent Federal proj- 
ects in the country. I am going to vote for this bill with the 
firm belief that Toledo, Ohio, will be cared for. [Applause.] 

Following are the letters referred to: 

JANUARY 18, 1927, 
Hon. ANDREW MELLON, 
Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. SECRETARY: To say that I was much disappointed to 
read that the joint commission of the Treasury and Post Office reported 
adversely on the Toledo Federal building project would be putting the 
matter very mildly. I have discussed this matter with you personally 
and several times with your assistants in charge of Federal buildings. 
I have also had many conferences with your architect, Mr. Wetmore. 
It has always been conceded by those who have had any intimate knowl- 
edge of the situation that Toledo was one of the most urgent projects 
in the United States. This has been stated to me by Judge MacKinzie 
Moss, the late Mr. Kilpatrick, and others. 

. I can not help but feel that this adverse recommendation comes 
largely through post-office influence. Of course, the Post Office Depart- 
ment is well satisfied to continue in the present arrangements. A site 
worth at least a million and a half dollars is tied up in the service 
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of a down-town substation. I have said in interviews with your Mr, 
Dewey, and I want to put myself on record here in the statement, that 
the Post Office Department has nothing whatever to do with the deci- 
sion to build a new Federal building in Toledo, We are not planning 
any postal activities for that building. The entire matter rests with 
you as Secretary of the Treasury. 

You have been granted by Congrcss the authority to sell the present 
Federal building site in Toledo. Please note the enabling act, volume 43, 
part 1, Public Laws of the Sixty-eighth Congress, page 1258, from which 
I quote the following paragraph: 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be, and le is hereby, authorized and directed to sell, when 
salable, at a price by him deemed reasonable and adequate, for 
cash, at either private or public sale, the old Federal building in 
Toledo. Ohio, formerly used as the main post office, and used as a 
post-office substation and Federal office and court building, the same 
being situnted on the southeast corner of Madison Avenue and St. Clair 
Street, in said city. 

“Approved, March 3, 1925.” 

You will please note that the authority and responsibility for the 
new Federal building rests solely with you. In fact, the law not only 
authorizes you to sell the present holdings in Toledo but directs you to 
sell it when salable. I shall undertake to secure for you a satisfactory 
price for the Federal site on the corner of Madison Avenue and St. 
Clair Street, Toledo, Ohio. If it is your wish, I will attempt to pass 
through this session of Congress an act empowering you to transfer the 
funds made available by said sale toward the construction of a new 
Federal building for Toledo. 

I call your attention to the fact that the present building is utterly, 
hopelessly inadequate to the Federal requirements in our city. The 
building was provided for in the early eighties. It was completed and 
opened in 1888, You will please note that in 1880 the city of Toledo 
had a population of 50,187 people; in 1890 the population was 81,434. 
Toledo now has a population of more than four times the population 
when the present building was opened in 1888. The semiofiicial report 
for 1925 gives Toledo 305,000 people. 

Since that time the Government has expended $35,000 in repairs and 
a small addition. 

On the first floor there is a subpost office, the office of the steam- 
boat inspectors, and the United States engineers. The second floor is 
assigned to the internal revenue collector, the United States customs, 
and the district attorney. On the third fioor there is a court room, 
offices for the court clerk, marshal and United States judge, messengers, 
and library. In the attic they have placed a jury room, a store room 
for the clerk of court, and a room for Immigration Service. 

As you know, from your records this is only a part of the activities 
of your department. 

Outside of the Toledo Federal building you are renting space for the 
following Federal activities: 

Agriculture economics, second floor National Bank building, 860 
square feet, $1,960. 

Weather Bureau, Nicholas Building, 597 square feet, $1,620. 

Internal Revenue, storage space, St. Clair Storage Building, 320 
square feet, $640. 

Internal Revenue, office, Commerce Guardian Trust & Savings Bank, 
563 square feet, $600. 

Public Health, Colton Building, 300 square feet, $600. 

Veterans’ Bureau, Nasby Building, 350 square feet, $525, 

War Department recruiting station, 414 Superior Street, 540 square 
feet. $960. 

War Department, Valentine Building, 524 square feet, $828. 

This matter is so urgent that I most respectfully ask that you hold 
a conference upon this subject and let me know your decision at an 
early date, 

Thanking you for your courtesies in the past and for your attention 
to this matter, I am, 


Very sincerely yours, W. W. CHALMERS. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT, 
NORTHERN DISTRICT OF OHIO, 
Toledo, Ohio, January 21, 1927. 
Hon. W. W. CHALMERS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Drar Mr. CHALMERS: I am glad to note that you are trying to cor- 
rect the wrong done us by omitting Toledo from the building program. 

It is true that the postal needs are not pressing here; but those of 
the Government generally, especially of the Internal Revenue Bureau 
and of the court, are very important. I can speak in detail only of the 
latter. 

Before I came into this position, June 30, 1910, I was a State judge, 
and as such held court in 10 counties in Ohio which had populations 
ranging from 21,000 to 45,000. Each one of these counties had in its 
courthouse provisions for the accommodation of court work vastly 
superior te those in our building, 
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When this building was put up in 1885 Toledo was a comparatively 
unimportant center for Federal court work and the deficiencies of the 
plan were not so noticeable. Then a jury room was provided in the 
attic story, a room about 20 feet square, with but one (dormer) window, 
about 6 feet above the floor. No near-by toilet facilities. This room 
was very uncomfortable—cold in winter, hot in summer, and dismal. 
It was long ago given up for that purpose and is now used for storage. 
This is the room you have in mind when you speak of a jury room. 

The deficiencies of the present situation are these: 

No jury room for either petit or grand juries. When the court room 
is in use for trial purposes petit juries occupy the crowded library, thus 
excluding its use for library purposes. ‘This room is full of bookcases 
and is very cramped. 

When I can do so, I arrange to let the grand jury use the court 
room. This is not always possible. When impossible, the grand jury 
occupies one of the three rooms in the district attorney’s office, on 
another floor, a very cramped and inconvenient situation. 

At times I have had three pctit juries in action at the same time— 
one in the library, one in my private chambers, and one hearing a case 
in the court room. 


Jurors not in action congregate in my anteroom. This is the only 
place to go, but their presence there is a great annoyance. 

There is not and never was a witness room. Witnesses, when not 
permitted to sit in the court room—motions to exclude are frequent— 
occupy benches in the corridor, immediately opposite and 10 feet away 
from the ladies’ toilet. This is the only place to put them. The 
indecency of the situation is obvious. 

There is no room for court commissioners, and Heire are fre- 
quent. Occasionally the court room may be used, but not often. 
Hearings are had in the marshal’s office, a room 20 feet square, across 
which is a counter. Prisoners, bondsmen, and witnesses elbow ench 
other; and the improprieties which the contacts give rise to, both in 
commissioners’ hearings and in trials, are frequent and grave. 

The building was poorly constructed. Its walls have settled and 
cracked. Very few of the windows fit their casings. The result is a 
sifting of dirt and smudge, which is highly beneficial to soap makers 
and laundrymen, but unpleasant and extremely detrimental. The venti- 
lation of the court room is horrible. The location is so noisy from 
street clatter that frequently windows must be shut in the summer 
when court is in session. 

In the nearly 17 years I have occupied this position, the work of 
this division has so grown that. it now exceeds that of more than half 
of the districts of the country. I have had some comparative sta- 
tistics prepared. For the fiscal year 1911, jurors in attendance num- 
bered 139; witnesses, 252. For the year 1925, jurors, 670; witnesses, 
S66. Number of cases begun fiscal year 1911, 268; for 1926, 1,025. 
Cases disposed of, 1911, 243; 1926, 1,304. Naturalizations, 1911, 3; 
for the 6 months ending December 31, 1926, 270. And the business 
of the court is constantly increasing. 

In 1910 there was 1 deputy marshal, 2 deputy clerks, 1 assistant 
district attorney, with a stenographer, taking care of the court’s work. 
Now there are 5 deputy marshals, 5 deputy clerks, 2 assistant district 
attorneys, and 2 stenographers. This greatly increased force is cramped 
into quarters which were barely adequate in 1910. Sanitary and toilet 
accommodations are nothing less than abominable. 

It ig a matter of correct observation that this situation makes the 
carrying on of the court’s work very difficult and embarrassing. In- 
stances abound where it has worked to the great detriment of Govern- 
ment interests and perversions of justice where prolonged cases of great 
public interest have been on hand. 

Toledo, as you know, is growing very rapidly. Our work is growing 
with it. The population of Lucas County alone is more than four 
times what it was when the building was built. Real estate values are 
mounting so high that if the Government would seize the opportunity 
to buy the city property on the civic center at the present offer and 
would start the erection of an adequate building thereon, by the time 
the latter was completed, the present property could be sold for enough 
in all probability to pay considerably more than half of the building 
expense, even if there were reserved from this property enough to ac- 
commodate a postal station. 

I sincerely hope that you can bring these facts to the clear undor- 
standing of the proper officials. 

With personal regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN M. KILLITS, 
District Judge. 


Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHALMERS. I will yield if I have time. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. The gentleman from Oklahoma is recognized. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama is recognized 
for five minutes. 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I realize that in attempting in this brief time to say anything 
looking toward the defeat of this bill I will probably be doing 
a most futile thing. 

I am opposed to the passage of this bill for two reasons. In 
the first place, I think that the principles involved in it, if put 
into practice by the Post Office Department and the Treasury 
Department, are entirely unjust and inequitable to my con- 
gressional district, and probably to a number of other congres- 
sional districts of the same type. I represent a district that is 
rather sparsely populated, with small county-seat towns. The 
largest town in my district has only 5,000 population. Under 
the principles involved in this bill, if put into practical execu- 
tion and carried into effect in the years to come, it would prob- 
ably be 20 years before I or my successors could hope to secure 
a public building for the tenth congressional district of Alabama. 

But, gentlemen, there is a larger reason in my opinion for 
opposing this proposition. It was suggested by the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. Woopyarp]. 

I opposed the original Elliott bill when it was up for passage 
upon what I conceived to be a sound fundamental objection. I 
opposed it because I felt and believed and still believe that it 
was an indefensible surrender of the authority and power and 
jurisdiction of the Congress of the United States to legislate in 
behalf of the needs of the country; and from what I have 
heard has been going on within the last few days, I think it 
presents a rather humiliating spectacle that the Members of 
the Congress of the United States, holding the commissions of 
their great constituencies, are compelled under the provisions 
and principles of this bill to go hat in hand and almost bare- 
footed before the Secretary of the Treasury and Postmaster 
General to seek favors at their hands upon propositions that 
originally belonged to the Congress of the United States, and 
which ought still to belong to the House of Representatives and 
the Senate of the United States. [Applause.] 

I have great admiration for the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
LANHAM], my friend, who said that having marched up the 
hill, we ought not to march down again. The time when we 
marched down the hill, Members of the House, was when we 
passed the Elliott bill and surrendered our prerogatives, when 
we ought to have voted to sustain the dignity and honor of the 
Congress of the United States. We should now march up the 
hill to an eminence where we can again say to the people, “ This 
body is going to preserve the prerogatives bestowed by the 
framers and founders of the Republic, and not to surrender 
them for a small mess of pottage. [Applause.] 

I stated in the beginning of my remarks that the effect of 
the passage of this bill would be to deprive my congressional 
district of the hope of securing any post-office buildings for a 
number of years. I have had pending before Congress for 10 
years bills for the purchase of sites and the construction of 
post-office buildings at Fayette, Russellville, and Carbon Hill, 
in my district. These are all flourishing and progressive little 
cities and greatly in need of better post-office accommodations, 
but if the rule is applied of only giving buildings to those towns 
whose post-office receipts are $20,000 per annum or more, all of 
these towns fall far short of that requirement. The receipts 
for the fiscal year ending December 31, 1926, for said towns was 
as follows: 


WAV CCUG e356 oe i ee eke ae ee Oe at $13, 103. 23 
Russellville.. ke m- 12,107. 76 
Carbon Hill... a ee eee ee ea 10, 148. 00 


By the passage of this bill you are depriving my people of an 
opportunity, through my efforts, to secure relief for them, and 
I protest against it earnestly and vigorously. 

Under the system prevailing since the foundation of our 
Government up until last year, Congress itself exercised the 
right to say where new post-office buildings should be con- 
structed, but under this bill that right is taken away from us 
and turned over to the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Postmaster General, and under their construction no town can 
hope for a building whose receipts are less than $20,000. Un- 
fortunately for my people, it is apparent that the House in- 
tends to run roughshod over our protest, because it is apparent 
that you have the votes to do it. All that I can do is to enter 
my earnest protest and appeal to you to join me in it by voting 
against this bill. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for one minute. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, all of us have sense enough 
to know that this bill is going to pass and the money is going 
to be spent. One who does not believe, is not posted. And 
inasmuch as my constituents are taxed with the other people of 
the United States to raise this money for post-office buildings, I 
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want some of such buildings to be built in my district. And 
since this huge sum of money is to be spent, I want a proper 
proportion of it spent in my district. 

I would much prefer that we Members of Congress retained 
our prerogatives, and that we ourselves should designate the 
places where new buildings should be built. I do not believe 
in Congressmen begging on bended knees before departments 
asking for something that was ours already before we placed 
the giving in the hands of another. 

And when the former buildings bill was before this House 
I joined my brother Members entertaining the same views I had, 
in voting against the bill and in trying to kill it. But our 
fight was in vain. The bill was passed. And the money is to 
be spent. 

And so it will be with this. bill. It will be passed. The 
money will be spent. And I have been assured both by Gov- 
ernor Bartlett and Chief Architect Wetmore that if they can 
be allowed this additional money provided for in this bill, cities 
in my district that for years have been entitled to buildings, 
and some of which have had sites for years, would come within 
their program, and I feel that I have no right to vote in a way 
that would deprive my district of getting its proportion of the 
buildings to be constructed. If there were a substitute propo- 
sition here for us to designate the places where buildings are 
to be built, I would vote for it. But there is but one proposi- 
tion before us under this motion to suspend the rules, and that 
is the bill before us, just as it is written, which must be voted 
up or down. 

Self-preservation is the first law of nature. There has been 
a program arranged and agreed upon by the two departments 
and our committee whereby post offices of certain classes are 
going to be taken care of and given buildings. I am assured 
that certain cities in my district are going to come within that 
program and I am going to get what is coming to my district. 
Therefore I am going to vote for the bill. f[Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. McKHOWN. Mr. Speaker, may I inquire how the tim 
stands? ri 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma has 6 min- ' 
utes remaining and the gentleman from Indiana has 11 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself the remaining 
six minutes. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, if you will just 
vote like you clap your hands, I will take my seat and not say 
a word. [Laughter.] 

Now, I want to say this to you men, who anticipate you are 
going to receive some large sums of money in your districts 
out of this additional $100,000,000, that you will receive the 
magnificent sum of $872,000, which is left to go to the country 
out of the $100,000,000. You will get $872,000, according to the 
report itself, and I will give you the figures. Here is what 
you have: You have 179 cities with $167,850,500; you have for 
marine barracks and for hospitals, $12,000,000; you have for 
immigration stations $1,100,000; you have for the Treasury 
Department buildings, not including any postal facilities, 
$9,100,000; for the two buildings to the State program you 
have $8,477,500. You already have allocated a total of $199,- 
128,000, and that leaves $872,000 to satisfy the whole country. 
Do you want it and do you think it is fair to this country? 

Now, let us see what kind of an attitude we are in here. 
I am going to say this to you men in all earnestness and sin- 
cerity, if I do not defeat this bill you can give me credit for 
getting more postoffices for you than anybody who has been 
here for a long time. They have traded with you ever since 
I took up this fight and you know they have. 

Now, gentleman, you say you believe in this kind of a pro- 
gram; that you believe in surrendering your authority. I will 
tell you what you ought to do, and I will leave it to your judg- 
ment whether it is fair and whether it is the kind of offer 
you would like to have had sustained. 

I offered to make up a list of places and leave out the 
amounts, so they could not charge us with loading it down, 
leaving the amount of the appropriations to be placed in the 
department, but rather than do that they went out and log- 
rolled from last Thursday morning down until 12 o’clock to-day. 
They logrolled this building proposition. What is wrong with 
you men? Are you men going to throw away your rights as 
American Congressmen? I appeal to you men who sit in this Hall, 
where sat men like Abraham Lincoln, Garfield, James G. Blaine, 
Joseph G. Cannon, Dan Voorhees, David B. Hill, and Champ 
Clark. And I want to say to you that when Joseph G. Cannon 
was czar of this House Congressmen had some standing; they 
did not have to carry their hats in their hands when they went 
down to any of the departments. But what is happening now? 
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During Mr. Wilson’s administration during the war these de- 
partments learned that under war pressure they could force 
Congress to turn over to them unlimited power, and Congress 
did turn it over to them. Now they do not want to turn it 
back to us but they want to hold onto that power. Are you in 
favor of that? If you are, vote for this bill. If you are not in 
favor of it, then vote this bill down and give us a chance to 
bring in here an honest, fair bill, a bill that will do something 
for the country, a bill which will uphold the dignity of you men, 
you men who are sent here to secure the most for your districts 
and the country. Why, you men will be in fine shape when you 
vote for this $100,000,000 and $25,000,000 for the District of 
Columbia when you go back home. You will be in fine shape 
when you go back to your small cities and say you were willing 
to vote out of the Treasury of the United States $75,000,000 
for the District of Columbia and $200.009,000 to the great cities 
of the United States but such a little amount for the smaller 
cities over the country. Why, gentlemen, there are five States 
in this Union that get $100,000,000. If you are in favor of that, 
vote for the bill. [Applause.] 

A newspaper in Indiana took to task Congressmen GARDNER, 
CANFIELD, and RowsoTtom because they were standing for some 
relief for the cities in their own districts. No finer, more able, 
or conscientious men ever championed the rights of the people 
of Indiana. 

The same paper referred to my efforts as a “pork-barrel” 
movement. If the editor could have witnessed the pork dis- 
tribution by the bureaus he would understand what the term 
means. I am for the rule of the people as against the rule of 
bureaucracy. You have heard of the “reign of the demagogue,” 
but to-day it is the “ reign of the bureau.” 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
has expired. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
fore beginning his remarks? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I just want to ask the gentle- 
man, in view of what is stated in the report as read by the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi concerning Rushville, Ind., whether 
the gentleman does not think there is another distinguished 
statesman who is entitled to rise to a question of personal privi- 
lege; not in this body, perhaps, but in another body? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I may say, for the benefit of the gentleman 
from Tennessee, that Rushville, Ind., is one of the prettiest 
cities in the United States. [Applause.] 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does the gentleman mean one of the pret- 
tiest little cities or the littlest pretty city? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I hope the gentleman will wait a moment. 
It has perhaps the most cultured people to be found anywhere 
in the country within its confines; but I wish to advise the 
House at this time that I do not live in this beautiful city— 
never did—and the Postmaster General never lived there. If 
they want to build a post office in the city of Rushville, that 
city is just as much entitled to it as any other city in the United 
States; and if they want to “kid” me a little because they put 
this little remark in the building report, all right; but Rush- 
ville can take care of itself and is entitled to consideration on 
account of the fact that it is a progressive and prosperous 
city. I want to call your attention now to what this bill does, 

There are two propositions involved in the bill. The first 
authorizes the condemnation or purchase of the triangle down 
on the Avenue in order to get the land whereon we can place 
the Government buildings that were authorized in. the act of 
May 26, 1926. Large numbers of the Members of this House 
have come to me from time to time insisting that we do some- 
thing to clean up Pennsylvania Avenue and get rid of these old 
hop joints and eyesores down on that historic street. When 


[Applause. ] 
Will the gentleman yield be- 


` the Congress said this was the place where they wanted the 


public buildings built, then we proceeded to bring in a bill 
which would authorize the condemnation or purchase of the 
land and the acquiring of it all at once, so that as we con- 
structed these valuable buildings down there we would not be 
increasing the value of adjacent land and thereafter paying for 
such increase as was put there through the expenditure of 
Government money. I think you all understand what that por- 
tion of the bill amounts to, and I will turn my attention to the 
next proposition involved. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. 
question? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. I understood the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. McKEown] to say that under this bill 
there would be only about $800,000 to be applied throughout 
the country that has not already been committed. ~ Is there 
anything in this bill that will prevent the Secretary of the 


Will the gentleman yield for a 
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Treasury or the Postmaster General from having the same 
latitude in allocating this money as was the case originally? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I was just coming to that point. The amend- 
ment of the Senate bill adds to it the Reed bill. Now what 
does the Reed bill do? 

The Elliott law, as it is sometimes called, authorized an 
appropriation for public buildings in this country of $165,000,- 
060; $15,000,000 to clean up the old omnibus bill that will be 
14 years old on the 4th day of March next; $50,000,000 for 
the Government buildings in the District: of Columbia and the 
other $100,000,000 to be spent for post offices and other Fed- 
eral buildings, outside the District of Columbia. This was to 
be expended at the rate of $25,000,000 annually, $5,000,000 of 
it for three years to carry out the old program, $10,000,000 
of it annually to construct the Government buildings in the 
District of Columbia, and the other $10,000,000 annually to be 
expended outside. 

The Reed bill adds another $100,000,000 to the authorization, 
making it $265,000,000, and it amends that part of the law 
which says that only $25,000,000 can be used annually, and 
makes the amount $35,000,000. This is all the Reed bill does 
except that under the old law if they failed to use the $25,- 
000,000 or any part of it each year they could not use any 
more than $25,000,000 the following year. We have amended 
the law so that the annual authorizations are available until 
it is used; or in other words, if this year they fail to use all 
of the $25,000,000, whatever sum remaining can be added 
to the annual amount and expended during the next year. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Then all of this $100,000,000 
could be applied to new projects entirely throughort the 
country? l 

Mr. ELLIOTT. The gentleman is quite correct. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman permit an 
interruption? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield to the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I understand a very important 
provision of the existing law is preserved and will control the 
handling of this appropriation. The provision, I think, was 
put in the bill in the Senate at the instance of Senator Swan- 
SON Of Virginia, and it provides that the Secretary shall allo- 
cate the amounts proposed to be expended to the different 
States where buildings are found by him to be necessary in 
such a manner as to distribute the same fairly on the basis of 
area, population, and postal receipts. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. The gentleman is entirely correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. My understanding is that the chairman 
of the Public Buildings and Grounds Committee has definite 
assurances from the Secretary of the Treasury and the Post- 
master General that the post-office buildings provided for in 
the 1913 act are not to be included as within the proviso in 
section 4 of the act of May 25, 1926, providing for the con- 
struction of at least two buildings in each State; is that 
correct? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. That is correct. 

Mr. McCLINTIC and Mr. ALLGOOD rose. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield first to the gentleman from Okla- 
homa. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. By adding $100,000,000 to this bill, does 
that give towns where sites have been purchased, say 10 years 
ago, a better opportunity to get a new building? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. This bill gives every kind of town a better 
opportunity to get a building than it has under existing law. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. But no preference will be given to those 
towns that have had sites for many years? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. This $100,000,000 is not parceled out in this 
bill to any particular places. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Then a town that has a site does not have 
any preferential status over any other town? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Not so far as this bill is concerned; but the 
fact it has a site would give it a preferential standing because 
the Government has already an investment at that point. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. I would like to know why the committee 
did not take care of the towns that have sites and have had 
them since 19183. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. The committee had as much as it could do 
to handle this proposition as they did. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. There is a surplus in the Treasury. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I supported the Elliott bill in the last Con- 
gress because I felt that was the best way to secure public 
buildings. In my district there is a State normal college, hav- 
ing a thousand or twelve hundred pupils, where the Govern- 
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ment has owned a site for 12 or 14 years, yet it-is not even 
mentioned in this report. Can the gentleman give any assur- 
ance, if this extra $100,000,000 is authorized, that cities in that 
situation will have any chance of securing a public building? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. This $100,000,000 is put in the bill for the 
purpose of building as many buildings as we can, wherever we 
can, throughout the country. 

I want to call the attention of the House to one other 
proposition. 

In order to bring in an omnibus bill that would satisfy this 
Housz and get enough votes to pass it, you would have to put 
in enough buildings to cost $350,000,000. If you brought in one 
to take care of all the places that have been asked for it would 
take $500,000,000. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The gentleman did not make 
quite clear to me with reference to what the gentleman from 
Oklahoma stated about $800,000 of the $100,000,000 being avail- 
able for new places. Is that true? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. This amendment does not allocate one cent 
of money to any place. 

Mr. DENISON. I would like to know the facts about this 
report that has been published. 

Mr. BLLIOTT. There are a lot of things in the report that 
will necessarily have to be ironed out from time to time. 

There are a lot of places in the country that have not been 
brought into the report that have just as much merit and are 
entitled to consideration. All I am trying to do, however, is 
to get a bill passed that will get this log jam started. And 
mind you, anything you do or any method will not enable us to 
satisfy everybody that wants a public building in his district. 

Mr. DENISON. Can the chairman of the committee state to 
the House that the department is not necessarily committed to 
the projects and amounts specified in the report? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members who desire may have five legislative days to extend 
their remarks on the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent that all Members may have five legislative days 
to extend their remarks on this bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. I am glad to be able to vote 
for this bill notwithstanding that it is not in the shape in 
which I wish it had been framed. Instead of $265,000,000 as 
an authorization, I think that the sum should have been fixed 
at not less than five hundred million. If I had my way not a 
single cent would be spent in Washington, nor would any au- 
thorization have been made for such a purpose until a com- 
plete survey had been made of the available space in Govern- 
ment-owned and operated buildings that are found all over the 
Capital. Anyone can go down to any of the big buildings and 
find bureau chiefs and their aides occupying whole suites of 
offices, lolling in luxurious surroundings, the greater part of 
which could be devoted to the pretended needs for additional 
space. 

New sites, fat building contracts all make for about as iniqui- 
tous a pork-barrel system as ever was devised, though the 
barrel rolls in and around Washington only. Pretty fine stuff 
for the big rich of the Capital, who are getting away with the 
bacon and paying about one-half the tax rates that less for- 
tunate property owners in other municipalities have to pay 
for the support and maintenance in their cities. The hired 
yelpers for the greater glory of Washington and the pot boilers 
pretend that whenever an expenditure is authorized for the 
Capital that it is a niggardly recognition of a great national 
demand. Perhaps it is true that Washington should be given 
“the coat of many colors,” but I can not see it. It is all right 
to cultivate an American beauty, but it is done at the expense 
of many other roses, for they are pruned from the bush in 
order that its full strength may be driven into the American 
beauty. There is too much centralization not of authority only 
but of public buildings in Washington. As a consequence mil- 
lions of dollars are spent for railroad expenses and hotel ex- 
penses for governmental agents, auditors, and heaven knows 
what, who travel from coast to coast making investigations, 
adjustments, settlements, and reports. The vast amounts appro- 
priated for such purposes could undoubtedly be used more eff- 
ciently and economically by locating professional adjusters 
permanently throughout the country at or in key positions. De- 
centralization to as great an extent as possible in the trans- 
action of public business would make for a stronger, more efñ- 
cient, and more tolerable Government than a system of centrali- 
zation which makes for the greasing of a well-fed hog’s snout, 
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to use a homely expression. But even with these defects I am 
for the bill and have spoken in its support to other Members 
of Congress since it was first suggested. I know that outside 
of Washington there is a crying demand for necessary public 
buildings. Anyone can find out at a glance by ascertaining the 
age of those public buildings the amount contributed by those 
communities to the support of the National Government and 
the additional fact that all building operations outside of Wash- 
ington particularly have been confined since the termination 
of the war to meeting housing accommodations demanded by the 
millions of families throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. All public buildings have been lamentably ignored, not 
only from the standpoint of the new ones required but the old 
ones that needed repair. The extreme of economy is the ex-- 
treme of extravagance and a stitch in time ofttimes saves nine 
are adages that no thrifty or economic people have long ignored. 

I am for the bill for another reason which I will submit, not 
pessimistically, but merely because it is a thought that might 
bear some fruit. For some mysterious reason, though in all 
probability the result of the operation of an unknown law de- 
pression does come in cycles to every country. Sometime these 
depressions work out along the lines of compensation. That 
is prosperity may be abundant in one place and adversity 
hold gloomy sway over another place. There are instances 
however where hard times, as they are called, have temporarily 
leveled the whole civilized world at once. Of course, it is 
dificult for the average common-sense man to understand 
why people should starve in the place of plenty and fatten 
when scarcity prevails, and they are not entirely satisfied with 
solemn and plaudit references to the law of supply and demand 
by ponderously dignified, and sage-looking philosophers, finan- 
cial wizards, and literateurs. While we have not been able 
to solve the problem, however, we do know that we ought to 
wisely, reasonably, and profitably provide against such depres- 
sions by public improvements such as necessary buildings of a 
public nature, roads, and other necessaries of individual and 
national existence and be able to take up the slack in times of 
adversity by giving our toilers and wage earners an opportunity 
to a themselves of the chance afforde by these public 
works. 

I need not repeat that this not only makes for proper accom- 
modations for the official life of the country but provides em- 
ployment for and thereby maintains the purchasing power of 
an enormous number of people who contribute to the national 
welfare by their family expenditures. Some time since, before 
the Committee on Agriculture, a well-known representative of 
the American Federation of Labor, Mr. Wallace, stated that 
more than half of the textile workers of New England were 
idle and this caused lack of employment in other directions; 
that more than one-half of the miners of the country were in a 
large measure suffering from lack of employment and that none 
of them made full time; and that those engaged in the build- 
ings trade were beginning to see in the distance and rapidly 
approaching the day when they would be threatened with a lack 
of employment. I favor the building of good roads and good 
public buildings properly located not only because they are 
instrumentalities of a fine civilization and promotive of its best 
ends but because the opportunities afforded through them in 
hard and poor times to take up the slack makes for stabilization. 

I hope that at the next session we have another authoriza- 
tion that will meet the requirements of a situation which 
presses for solution. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Speaker, when the Democrats were 
in power, the individual Members of Congress had a right to 
designate the names of cities and towns where public buildings 
were to be constructed. The only fair way to distribute public 
funds to be used for this purpose, is to allow the Representa- 
tives, selected by the people, to have sufficient jurisdiction to 
designate the places where money is to be expended. Unfor- 
tunately for the Nation, there has grown up in the various 
departments of our Government an autocratic desire to have 
jurisdiction over every subject, without taking into considera- 
tion the wishes of those who constitute the membership of the 
House and Senate. Such power enables a few politicians to 
dictate the policy of the Government with respect to the entire 
Nation, and the passage of this public building bill is a fine 
example of how the individual Members of Congress have lost 
their right to have a voice in such matters. 

The so-called Elliott bill appropriates for public buildings 
$165,000,000. Of this sum $50,000,000 is to be expended in the 
District of Columbia; $100,000,000 is to be used for the con- 
struction of post offices and other Federal buildings outside 
of the District of Columbia, at the rate of $25,000,000 annually ; 
and the balance to be used in taking care of an old, unfinished 
program. In addition to this sum, there was added to the 
bill $100,000,000, to be expended in the construction of such 
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buildings and at such places as have already been designated 
by the Treasury Department in a recent survey. 

According to the figures presented in the debate, all of this 
extra $100,000,000 has been allocated, with the exception of 
$872,000; therefore, no Member of Congress can foretell, with 
any degree of certainty, as to whether any new buildings will 
be included in an additional survey. I am of the opinion that 
this additional $100,000,000 will be used to further the political 
aims of the party in power and it is to be regretted that politics 
has entered into a distribution of these funds in such a way as 
to cause certain sections of the Nation to be discriminated 
against. 

An effort was made to amend this legislation, so that the 
cities and towns, where sites had been purchased in the past, 
could receive a sufficient appropriation to start the construction 
on the much needed buildings. In order to be successful it 
would have been necessary to vote down the pending bill, so 
that it would be in order to substitute this amendment. How- 
ever, only 83 Members, including myself, favored this plan. 

In the State of Oklahoma, Senators HARRELD and PINE and 
Congressman MONTGOMERY, all Republicans, received an alloca- 
tion of these funds in the survey that has been made the ad- 
ministration’s program. Practically every Republican district 
in the Northern States will be a beneficiary when this money is 
expended and all we southern Democrats can do is to file our 
protests by voting against such measures, hoping that the time 
will come when we can have a sufficient amount of power to 
change the present plan, so that Members of Congress can have a 
right to present facts and figures in support of cities and towns 
that are eligible to receive appropriations for the construction of 
public buildings and thereby allowing the districts to be prop- 
erly represented and taken care of. 

The Government now owns sites in many cities, which have 
- been purchased for more than 15 years; yet according to 
the answer given me by Chairman ELLIoOrr when this bill was 
up for consideration, such cities and towns do not have a 
preferential status. As I view the entire situation, the sur- 
rendering of the power of Congress to a couple of Cabinet 
members, who, of course, play the finest politics in selecting 
cities and towns where such appropriations are to be expended, 
is the surrendering of power that should not be countenanced 
by the American people. 

Mr. PRALL. Mr. Speaker, this afternoon we are called upon 
to consider a bill involving the expenditure of more than 
$200,000,000 for sites and public buildings in the District of 
Columbia and in various communities throughout the Nation. 
The time allowed for debate upon this huge proposal is but 
one hour, 30 minutes being allotted each side. 

That feature of the bill with which I am concerned, namely, 
the public-building program of the Nation in which provision 
is made for sites and Federal buildings in which to house the 
Post Offices, Federal courts, Internal Revenue, and other Fed- 
eral departments, has not been presented as a separate bill, 
but has been added as an amendment to a bill providing for the 
acquisition of sites and buildings in the District of Columbia 
and known as Senate bill 4663. 

With the provisions of Senate bill 4663 I am in hearty accord. 
I would gladly vote for this bill, which not only provides proper 
housing for the executive and other departments of the Gov- 
ernment, but which will also add to the beautification and 
attractiveness of the District of Columbia. Were it in my 


power, Mr. Speaker, I would gladly vote to make Washington® 


the model city of the world. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I desire it to be clearly understood 
that my opposition to the measure does not lie in the bill 
itself, providing this fine building program for Washington, 
but to the method of selecting sites in other communities as 
provided in the amendment. 

I fully realize and appreciate the duties of my office. While 
elected in a particular district by a small proportion of the 
voters of the Nation, once elected I am a Representative not 
alone of the particular district wherein I was chosen but of 
all the electorate of the country. Since my election to the 
Sixty-eighth Congress I have not only endeavored to represent 
my home constituency but have made the effort to consider in 
a broad way all questions which have arisen and concern the 
welfare of the people of the Nation. 

Nor am I in the slightest degree at odds with my colleagues 
in this House whose communities have received favorable men- 
tion in the recommendations made in connection with this bill 
by the joint subcommittee of the Treasury and Post Office De- 
partments. And I do not question for a moment the good in- 
tentions of that committee. 

Under the rules of the House the bill can not be amended. 
Opportunity for any Member to present the claims of his com- 
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munity for consideration is denied. We must take it as is, or 
leave it. Our hopes lie in the future. 

The increased appropriation included may warrant consid- 
eration of other communities by the subcommittee at a later 
date. We must, however, look forward to the acquisition of 
sites and the erection of Federal buildings in accordance with 
the recommendation of this subcommittee made under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury and the Postmaster Gen- 
eral in pursuance of their duties under the public buildings act 
of 1926, and which is now informally presented to us for our 
information only. 

Authority for the selection and recommendation of sites and 
buiidings prior to the enactment of the public buildings act 
of 1926 was vested in the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds of this House, and before a bill of this character was 
offered in the House, opportunity to be heard by the committee 
would have been accorded the Members. This privilege under 
the rules we are denied this afternoon, 

I have carefully examined the survey made by the Subcom- 
mittee of the Treasury and Post Office Departments, and the 
recommendations made by that committee discloses the fact 
that Staten Island, N. Y., has not been included in the recom- 
mendations presented, despite the fact that, with few excep- 
tions, its population, volume of business, and revenue from 
post-office receipts is far greater than any city included in the 
recommendations for new Federal buildings where there are 
no Federal buildings at the present time. 

Among the recommendations for new Federal buildings I find 
the following 24 cities whose aggregate population does not 
equal that of Staten Island: 


OS ee LCL aS Nebr eh ae ee ae ee oe NE wane a ee a ee ae 11, 000 
Princeton, e N ELE A OE DEAE APN ID RIED , 300 
Sikeston, EES ELT PRE AIOE AEDT ORIEL SAIN 8, 750 
Marshfield, TON ON atic aid pk na cee ca re , 500 
COVAS en a re rh de ta! 8, 300 
BOE CORE BG UO 6 aie oe aaa eect act sd ends es a ,10 
I es I ee ca ceri cuentas ane ag ah aba ae e ca 7,000 
MUBRVOLS:. Mizos aaa , 500 
Hartsville, Fp, Nisei ie ci sc masse wa ein cata 5 baa a ch i se 6, 500 
Buens Vista Va- a hen Prd ee Aae Sheree Be ee E 6, 260 
Canton: Gaas aaa a gS cme add tke 6, 000 
Harlan, I sites ati eth gar T ds nein Se aA aAA A 5, 500 
PASTEL 31 Peak £0 (Sam ee pecan a aa a Mee Rar ee eee Geet Se 5, 200 
ja lslibs \ 20 Sa) i, Sake a ree eet Mae a cht eine ok ie a eee Se 5, 200 
LEN OLEAN 1) PAR dee Eee a a et SG SENET aN RAIS ARES Nn) Ova mee SOT AES 5, 000 
Bellows EAUS: 9 EI ea Ae aaa ee a 4, 860 
Bellows Falls, Vi (n SOI oe ct nen bees ae nicd ai eee 4, 883 
Westminster. | C; REP hel Sea CEE SPR ig areas oer eee toe net es ane En Ds 4, 750 
Union Springs, |}, SERS RR OED A ce nO a 4,125 
Vermilion, S (ESE ERR E EMRE AE 2, 590 
Hanover N ERSTE Eas Ia ee on aman omnis ee heen ip DRDO ne meen Edw cure 2,500 
Kosciusko, js b EET: oc a i oh a E es 2, 258 
Lumberton, Miss. (n Co. 1) ee aha SRP Se, eee OREM NE A pete , 192 
BITTE TOUs Miss.. (In NO Rae Sie ce ea an eed ees 2,112 
Kempno- N: Dakas oar ey oe Ne aR ln ONE ei a oil Co et PAE ot Re eed 802 
Georgetown, l Da EENS EE ESA EE E hig el ag Se E N E a 710 


I trust, Mr. Speaker, the Members of the House will under- 
stand that I am not actuated by any selfish motive by my refer- 
ence to Staten Island. I refer to Staten Island because I know 
the great need of a Federal building there. 

My attention is drawn to it by the glaring differences in the 
population and the post-office receipts of the several communi- 
ties recommended for new public buildings where none exist 
now and the population and post-office receipts of Staten Island, 
which has no Federal building at the present time. 

I am prompted to make this presentation because the neces- 
sity for a Federal building on Staten Island is further empha- 
sized by reason that its present population, estimated at 135,000, 
is compelled to traverse many miles by rail, bus, trolley, steam- 
boat, and subway transits from their homes or places of busi- 
ness on Staten Island to the Borough of Brooklyn across the 
waters of New York Bay in order to transact Internal Revenue 
business, attend the Federal court, or matters in bankruptcy. 

That this subcommittee was confronted with a tremendous 
task I do not question, but, Mr. Speaker, a further examination 
discloses that there are some cities without Federal buildings 
whose post-office receipts range from $10,000 to $900,000 per 
annum. 

These cities are set up in groups and tabulated from the high- 
est to the lowest. The first, or highest, group contains the names 
of only four cities with post-office receipts of over $400,000 per 
annum. There are only four cities in that group. Immediately 
following that group is the second group, with receipts of from 
two hundred to four hundred thousand dollars per annum, and 
the third name in that group is Staten Island, N. Y. Its 
receipts, I believe, are in excess of $317,000. 

In the list of cities recommended in the report I do not 
believe there is one single city with a population or with post- 
office receipts as great as Staten Island. In fact, they do not 
even approach them, 
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While on the subject, may I add that Staten Island covers 
an area of approximately 57 square miles and as a borough of 
New York City enjoys the benefits of a modern city in its ad- 
ministration? It has within its boundaries many large and 
prosperous manufacturing plants, employing thousands of its 
citizens. It is enjoying a tremendous growth at present, which 
will be enormously increased by the building of bridges connect- 
ing it at three different points with South Amboy, Elizabeth, 
and Bayonne City, N. J., and the building of a subway connect- 
ing it with the other great boroughs of the city of New York. 
It is difficult for the Post Office Department to keep pace with 
its present growth. In fact, it has not been able to do so. 
What, may I ask, can we expect three years from to-day? 

The present post office is located on the second floor of a 
leased building, tenanted on the first floor by stores, and is ac- 
cessible only by a flight of stairs. 

Upon the expiration of the present lease, if a new one is 
negotiated it will be at a very largely increased rental, if suit- 
able and adequate accommodations are to be provided, and will 
prove more costly than the erection of a new structure. 

May I also remind you that a Government-owned site (land 
owned by the Department of Commerce) is located directly 
across the street from the Borough Hall, well within the civic 
center—it would not be necessary, therefore, to purchase a new 
site. 

Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I again reiterate 
that in my advocacy of a new Federal building for Staten Is- 
land I am not prompted by selfish designs. In my opinion there 
is no community more entitled to consideration. Civic leaders 
and organizations have for years made the effort to secure a 
Federal building for this community, and may I suggest that, 
perhaps, what appears selfish in this presentation is really an 
appreciation of their efforts. . 

Although I am keenly disappointed in this bill, if passed it 
will not deter me in the least in my efforts to have included in 
future recommendations a Federal building for Staten Island. 

Mr. ESLICK. Mr. Speaker, this bill is for the authorization 
of $25,000,000 to purchase the plot of land on the west side of 
Pennsylvania Avenue known as the triangle, and upon which 
is to be constructed buildings to he used by the Government in 
taking care of its departments and governmental activities. It 
also is in supplement? to the general buildings and grounds bill 
approved May 25, 1926, known as the Elliott bill, H. R. 6559. 
It provides an additional $100,000,000 to the authorization of 
the Elliott bill or makes provision for $200,000,000 to be used in 
the new public building program outside of the District of 
Columbia. 

This new building program is a complete change in the plan 
and system of construction of public buildings throughout the 
country. Under the act of May, 1926, it is provided that the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall select the places and sites for 
public buildings except for post-office uses, and in that case the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall act jointly with the Postmaster 
General in selecting places and sites for post-office buildings 
and buildings to be used in part for post offices. It deprives 
Congress of its rights and powers to select places and sites and 
to designate the amount to be expended upon each project. It 
takes from Congress its legislative power and delegates it to 
one Cabinet officer, the head of one executive department—a 
delegation of power that is wrong in policy and vicious in 
principle. It is a delegation of power from the chosen repre- 
sentatives oń the people, and who are accountable to the people, 
to one man responsible only to the President of the United 
States. 

In the consideration of the Elliott bill in the first session of 
the Sixty-ninth Congress, I pointed out that if this bill became 
a law it would be so administered that a few of the metropoli- 
tan cities in five States of the Union would receive more than 
half of the amount authorized by that bill. In the discussion 
of this measure I pointed out that the cities of San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Chicago, Boston, New York, Albany, Pittsburgh, 
and Philadelphia would get $52,650,000 of the $100,000,000 for 
the country at large; that this was a bill to be administered 
by big city men in a big building campaign for big cities. It 
became a law. 

On January 15, 1927, the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Postmaster General, Mr. Mellon, of Pittsburgh, Pa., and Mr. 
New, of Indianapolis, Ind., submitted a report of the minimum 
needs for public buildings of the country, and a tentative sur- 
vey of the projects that should receive immediate attention 
under the new building program. I desire to incorporate in 
and as a part of my remarks the tables taken from the first 
page of this report, which shows by States the minimum amount 
needed to be used in this building campaign. Column 1 shows 
the smallest amount needed to construct new Federal buildings 
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and to add to old Federal buildings tn the cities now having 
Federal buildings. The second column shows the smallest 
amount to be uSed in constructing two new buildings in each 
State made mandatory by the Elliott bill through an amend- 
ment in the Senate, and the third column shows the total 
amount required by each State, as follows: 


Minimum : 
neads of Minimum 


State _| requirements Total 
seat te of the act 

Alabama. cs cscotecesaccdecumececesnesice $1, 245, 000 $170, 000 $1, 415, 000 
ATIZONG..o ccceausess ccculelaccscdawcebies 811, 000 25, 000 1, 536, 000 
ATKANSSS So csonves octane cates 1, 025, 000 , 000 1, 565, 000 
CaMIOMIAs s cess oeeu coos sos eonseesies 10, 160, 000 }..-.-...-..-- ` 10, 160, 000 
Colorado. on oss desc se i esee see usea eee 1, 911, 000 275, 000 2, 186, 000 
Connecticut... , 840, 000 |... --------- 3, 840, 000 
Aaoi A P EE EE E dun ieee A A AT 125, 000 125, 000 
WION dic cecouscsccbesecwaweneosees anes 4, 720, 000 1, 000, 000 5, 720, 000 
WOOT Slo sre fos See eectewectassecus. 1, 315, 000 50, 000 1, 365, 000 
BNO ess rewereoss ac. Sunk Sandee a ataee 445, 000 {..-....-.-.-.- 445, 000 
DENT: ecese censor S e 16, 600, 000 |......-------- 16, 600, 000 
Indian. 2. dccvedetenccscsewaccck ee. 3, 695, 000 385, 000 4, 080, 000 
TOW Ass haere et eo ise E 1, 041, 500 210, 000 1, 251, 500 
Kansas- ok Sie eo. eee to ue abi aE 1, 229, 000 195, 000 1, 424, 000 
Kentucky- ocs Soeccowetececsscasscsceve 460, 000 80, 000 540, 000 
Lowistanes.-so25s--eaes sel oetccekee was 250, 000 132, 500 382, 500 
ESTE T. EE AE E S ea ete 1, 095, 000 |... -------- 1, 095, 000 
Maryland. -2000 wes escntcecsectadeces 2, 300, 000 190, 000 2, 490, 000 
Massachusetts__..-.-----.--------------+ 15, 215, 000 |.......---_-.- 15, 215, 000 
Michigan <5. ccceontcesecco seen toad csest 2, 975, 000 120, 000 3, 095, 000 
MInnes0 (8622s eee elon cee aioe ns 3, 150, 000 170, 000 3, 320, 000 
Mississippi- ace oecaaee eee ct ecsceuascse 750, 000 , 000 870, 000 
issouri.----..--------0-- EPEA EE 3, 795, 000 145, 000 3, 940, 000 
Montana- cn nos wee tuc ow ecechecesccocus 615, 000 745, 000 1, 360, 000 
Nebraska ..22c2.c¢20c24on aeaaea snaa 35, 000 105, 000 140, 000 
Nevada... iteceseedtseelscncte leis 350, 000 |...-..-------- 350, 000 
New Hampshire...........-.-...---..--- 635, 000 215, 000 850, 000 
New Jersey 225 css. eee co ke ee. 2, 850, 000 [__..22---- 8K. 2, 850, 000 
New Mexico. ............--......------- 935, 000 95, 000 1, 080, 000 
New York___...-.-...-------2- ee eee 39, 040, 000 |... 39, 040, 000 
North Carolina_-..-.._...-.-.-.--_.---- 1, 665, 000 75, 000 1, 740, 000 
North Dakota__--..........-..-.-.-.---- 375, 000 85, 000 460, 000 
UO cas stat aaa ara cca E cee See ot 2, 688, 000 |_.....-2-_-__- 2, 688, 000 
Oklahoma. ons sec ecctecccc ec cwee 600, 000 620, 000 1, 220, 000 
Oregon... ESS OE 360, 315, 000 675, 000 
Pennsylvania. -..-........-......_-_---. 20, 547,000 j... 20, 547, 000 
Rhode Island__...._._.__..._.........._.. 1, 515, 000 210, 000 1, 725, 000 
South Carolina......2...2.-.-.-2...----- 415, 000 , 000 475, 000 
South Dakota_--...2.0.-- 2-2-2. 275, 000 65, 000 340, 000 
Tennessee. .--..22-2 eee eee 631, 000 &ñ, 000 716, 000 
FOr taea aa re kc RR CL om NRE 5, 399, 000 , 000 5, 624, 000 
TOGA soot oot eco Sect iden oe 1, 125, 000 190, 000 1, 315, 000 
WORMONG soe O cod TR 385, 000 235, 000 620, 000 
WARM cs aas Jiena nEs re sien aa 3, 255, 000 130, 000 3, 385, 000 
Washington- cso oo s hds seas conencas- A EEO PEATE 195, 000 195, 000 
West Virginia- -2...000000000 1, 055, 000 . 000 1, 150, 000 
W ISCOUSIN isci aisean neeha esene sees. 4, 573, 000 100, 000 4, 673, 000 
WYOMING 22. oe lone as 500, 000 |_...-.---- 2. 500, 000 
Ota sos oestrone eset 167, 850, 500 8, 477, 500 176, 328, 000 


This report shows that it will take $167,850,000 to meet the 
requirements of the cities in the several States, other than in 
the District of Columbia, that now have Federal buildings. 
It further shows that it will take $8,477,500 to construct new 
buildings, or two new buildings in each State, as provided by 
the Elliott Act, making a total expenditure of $176,328,000. 
This survey further shows the need of other classes of publie 
buildings throughout the country that will take practically the 
$200,000,000 for immediate construction or duiimg the five-year 
life of this new building program. If the $100,000,000 sought 
to be authorized by the present bill for construction through- 
out the country becomes a law, making $200,000,000 available, 
none of this will be left for the construction of additional new 
buildings while this program is being administered, and the 
other cities and towns throughout the Nation without public 
buildings must either await the completion of this five-year 
plan or additional funds must be appropriated by Congress in 
the future. 

This survey also shows another interesting fact. The 
$200,000,000 will have been expended on projects in 237 cities 
and towns of the country. It shows that the States I sug- 
gested would receive $52,650,000—the States of California, Ili- 
nois, Massachusetts, New York, and Pennsylvania have 66 
projects—and that to meet this estimated building demand it 
will take $101,572,000, or $11.500,000 more than the amount 
authorized under the Blliott bill. 

This survey of the public-buildings program does not contem- 
plate the construction of post-office buildings in cities or towns 
having a revenue of less than $20,000 per year. On page 2 of 
this report or survey it is shown there are 2,311 cities and 
towns having postal revenues of from $10,000 to $1,000,000 a 
year, and it will take $170,420,000 to construct necessary build- 
ings. I quote this group of classifications, ranging from $10,000 
to $1,000,000 per year, taken from this report, as follows: 
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Number | Amount Total 

Over Si Os nn aa ie oo ee pe cane eects 4 | $1,000,000 | $4,000, 000 
SG SU EG ee Ge E S eae ei ae 11 750, 000 8, 250, 000 
S100. 000 t0 6200 000- -is scone cca cc a a 19 350, 000 6, 650, 000 
BOG tO BING aaa aaa aaa G 9 300, 000 2, 700, 000 
SOR DGG to B00 000 -aaa a ERA li 200, 000 2, 200, 000 
BP OUR tO BOG DOO crnan sickeedsedawoane 22 175, 000 3, 850, 000 
S00- 00a BOT Ooo tee eo Soka bcaacewan bias 21 150, 000 3, 150, 000 
SEES tO S00 00D sssi cina 48 125, 000 6, 000, 000 
Sao 009.to $50.000: sssaaa Ea 88 110, 000 9, 680, 000 
OJO tO GAO Neo. aa aiaee H aa E 153 100,000 | 15, 300, 000 
COON tO i | aS eee See ee a Se 413 80,000 | 33, 040, 000 
BOOS tO SALOU. cccunwhedunnsuaboseneeonanmipdd 1, 512 50,000 | 75, 600, 000 

| ENE ee Oe ea Oe eee Bal nisin O A 170, 420, 000 


There are 2,370 cities and towns in the United States having 
revenues of from $10.000 to $900,000 a year that have no post- 
office buildings at all. I give this classification, taken from 
page 5 of this report, as follows: 


The following statement shows the number of post offices, by classes, 
which are without Federal buildings at the present time: 


Offices Postal receipts Offices Postal receipts 
| ama 

39 | $100, 000-$900, 000 || 96 | — $40, 000-$50, 000 
11 90, 000- 100,000 |} 159 30, 000- 40, 000 
11 80, 000- 90, 000 445 20, 000- 30, 000 
23 70,000- 80, 000 1, 512 10, 000- 20, 000 
24 60, 000- 70, 000 
50 50, 000- 60, 000 


| 2, 370 


Note.—All offices selected for public buildings should be deducted from this list. 


So it will be seen that there are more than 2,300 places in the 
United States where there are no post-office buildings and where 
the annual revenues range from $10,000 to $900,000 a year. Of 
course, there are a larger number of the smaller places—1,512 
cities and towns having from $10,000 to $20,000 revenue per 
year; 445 having from $20,000 to $30,000 per year. 

It is said that this building campaign is for the benefit of the 
Nation and all of the people of the Nation; that the larger 
cities should first be taken care of. I do not complain of taking 
care of the cities, but this ought not to be done to the exclusion 
of the country towns and the smaller cities. Some of the 
States have few, if any, large cities. Many congressional dis- 
tricts are agricultural, with small country towns and no cities. 
The rule of equity and justice should obtain in this building 
campaign. The amount that it would take to build one of the 
great city projects would build from 50 to 200 of the post-office 
buildings required in the country towns of the South and the 
West. 

I appreciate that legislation should be for the benefit of all 
the people, but it should not be mainly for the benefit of one 
class of our population—those living in the large cities—and to 
the exclusion, hurt, and injury of smaller communities. We are 
all citizens and taxpayers and entitled to fair dealing in the 
building campaign as well as in all legislation affecting the 
people of the Nation. 

As to how this building program will affect my State—Ten- 
nessee—it is apparent that other than the buildings made man- 
datory by the act—that is, two new buildings in the State— 
Tennessee can expect but little during this administration and 
the expenditure of the $200,000,000 for the country at large au- 
thorized under this act. Tennessee has 25 towns and cities 
where the postal receipts of the calendar year ending December 
31, 1925, exceeded $20,000. Of these, 23 have public buildings. 
According to the survey made, she will get $631,000 for places 
already having Federal buildings and $85,000 for new buildings, 
making a total of $716,000. 

From the Government publication, List of First and Second 
Class Post Offices, as of July 1, 1926, and the Revenues of Each, 
I herewith submit a list of the towns and cities in Tennessee 
having a revenue of more than $10,000 annually: 


Ot): ae eee a ee Pe ee $17, 380 ; McKenzie ------------—- $11, 782 
Brownsyillė „ozis 70, pt ie Cap bi bs 0h CR 18, 075 
Copke@villeuc acca eeennne 16. T911 MIAD- -a 10, 856 
DAYO e annaa erm e 10, 625 | Mount Pleasant--------- 10, 587 
DKR cna a 15,192 | Newport nc ccieac cana 15, 346 
Elizabethton ....-=»=-==-=->= 12, 38 Ripley eaa 12, 653 
BW cnnan LT, T27 | ROCKWOOd nanne- 15, 217 
BECO WU -eba : 12, 295 | Seviervills...nnscncneane 10, 149 
yt 3) a re 19, 422 | South Pittsburg_______-_ 14, 411 
Bincepott ok A1 082| Saril ci eects acacia 11, 488 
Lawrenceburg --------—-— 16, 952 | Sweetwater -.---------- 12, 588 
Lenoir City -s drusan 12, 405 | Trenton.. -anmi 14, 604 
Lewis DUTT anna 12, 217 | Tullahoma an oe 22, 962 


Embraced- in this list are the towns of Franklin and Tulla- 
homa, shown to be without Federal buildings, but as a matter 
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of fact Federal buildings recently have been constructed in these 
towns. The construction of the buildings in Franklin and Tulla- 
homa were not made under the authorization of 1926, but under 
the act of 1913, which was in fact the last general public build- 
ings act until the passage of the Elliott Act by the first session 
of the Sixty-ninth Congress. Under the provisions of the 
Elliott Act, and as recommended in the report I have quoted 
from, Athens gets a new building and Kingsport a new building. 

The post office at Athens, Tenn., was authorized by the act of 
1913, and should not have been charged up to the State's account 
as one of the two new buildings provided for in the act of 1926, 
and I understand the department has reconsidered its construc- 
tion of the new law, and will designate another place in Ten- 
nessee, and will not charge up the Athens project as one of the 
two building places in Tennessee as designated by the present 
building program. Four places in Tennessee, having Federal 
buildings, will get extensions of and additions to the present 
buildings. These places recommended for consideration are 
Johnson City, Cleveland, Paris, and Jackson. 

Tennessee need expect no other new buildings onder the 
program. The policy is to construct buildings according to the 
revenues derived from the offices. Of course, there will be rare 
exceptions, and that is where political influence comes in 
genuine “log rolling,” and even in a worse form than the old- 
fashioned “ pork barrel.” We who supported the old system 
that Congress retain its power and designate the places and fix 
the amounts to be expended on each project were chided with 
representing the “pork-barrel” system. I do not think that 
any two bills ever passed a Congress with more “ log-rolling ” 
promises and genuine “ pork barrel” wedged into them than 
the two measures passed by this session of Congress—the rivers 
tty harbors bill and the amendatory act to the public buildings 

ill. 

In the report of the subcommittee for the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the Post Office Department, as to where old buildings 
should be repaired or new ones replace them, and where new 
buildings should be constructed, I read a strong statement on 
page 33 in behalf of Rushville, Ind., situated in the sixth dis- 
trict of Indiana, the district so ably represented by the chair- 
man of the Public Buildings and Grounds Committee, the gen- 
tleman who has protested so seriously against “ pork-barrel ” 
legislation, and who does not believe in making a political asset 
out of public buildings: 


Rushville is one of the larger offices without a Federal building. This 
city should also have serious consideration for a Federal building, in 
view of the services rendered the country by Representative ELLIOTT, 
author of the public buildings bill. 


Of course, there is no pork in this! No personal or political 
favor will be shown under this perfect plan! No, sir, it is sim- 
ply adhering to the old injunction, “ Thou shalt not muzzle the 
ox that treadeth out the grain!” 

I believe firmly that the principle underlying this bill is 
wrong. The policy in the administration of the law is wrong. 
It is being administered in behalf of the metropolitan cities 
and congested centers to the exclusion of the country at large, 
and the smaller places badly needing relief. Congress should 
legislate for the country at large, but, as I view it, every man 
owes his first allegiance to the constituency that honors him, 
provided it does no injury to others. The district I have the 
honor to represent, the Seventh District of Tennessee, is a rural 
district composed of 11 counties. There are only, three public 
buildings in my district. Eight counties are without public 
buildings. There are several places in my district without pub- 
lic buildings, urgently in need of them. Three of these places 
have above $10,000 revenues annually—two of them have more 
than $15,000 a year. The post offices in these towns are located 
in little buildings, all of them having a large number of car- 
riers; both city and rural mails are sent from them. In certain 
seasons of the year there is not sufficient space for the mails to 
be deposited within the buildings, and especially parcel post. 
The heaviest mail is put out in the open and covered so as to 
protect it from the weather. The buildings are without proper 
ventilation, without sufficient heat and light, and are so con- 
gested as to endanger the health of the employees. 

Another town in my district, Columbia, has a post office 
building, and the Federal court meets there. There is no space 
in this building to hold court, and outside quarters are used. 
Another story on this building would give ample room for the 
court and court officials, and it would be at comparatively 
small cost. Yet, under the policy of the administration of this 
building program, no relief can be expected to the people of my 
district, and districts occupying a similar position or situation. 
We must wait until the great projects of the country are fin- 
ished, and then whatever may be left will come to the smaller 
communities. 
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I have opposed, and shall continue to oppose, this class of 
legislation that takes from the chosen representatives of the 
people the right to serve their people and delegate it to an exec- 
utive department of the Government, where Senators and Con- 
gressmen must go as messengers, with hat in hand, asking a 
department to do for their constituents, and to render unto 
their constituency, the services and the things that rightly 
belong to the American CongresS—a power never intended to 
he delegated by the lawmaking body of the Nation to a Cabinet 
officer. I shall never support a policy that delegates to any 
one man the right and power to expend $200,000,000 of the tax- 
payers’ money. It is wrong, it is a policy subject to abuse, sub- 
ject to every good and bad—mostly bad—influence ! 

The District of Columbia has received by far the biggest 
share of money for public buildings and similar works—far 
more than its just proportion. Including the Memorial Bridge, 
the $50,000,000 authorized at the last session of this Congress, 
the $25,000.000 carried in this bill, the proposed House Office 
Building, the different funds for the purchase of land, parks, 
Botanic Gardens, and so forth, it approaches the enormous sum 
of $120,000,000. It is all right to remember the National Capi- 
tal, but we must not be unmindful of the great constituency— 
the people of the country, the town, and small city—overlooked, 
if not forgotten, under the present public buildings program. 

Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, the bill under consideration 
will not directly benefit my constituents, in so far as securing a 
public building is concerned, but it will indirectly affect them 
because it will ultimately mean a large reduction in Government 
expenditures. Reduced expenditures means reduction in taxes. 

Due to an actual emergency, recognized by the Post Office 
Department, St. Louis will secure a new parcel-post station 
directly east of the present post-office building. This allocation 
will not come from funds provided in the pending bill, but from 
the money appropriated by the last public building act. 

If the proposed plan of the Treasury Department is carried 
out, and there is every reason to feel that it will be, then St. 
Louis will secure a Government office building that will house 
every Government agency in St. Louis now occupying leased 
quarters other than branch post-office buildings. This new 
structure will be erected with money secured by the sale of the 
present customhouse situated between Olive, Locust, Eighth, 
and Ninth Streets, one of the most valuable pieces of property 
in the city, together with proceeds realized from the sale of the 
old customhouse at Third and Olive Streets, and the site owned 
by the Government at the southeast corner of Fourth and 
Chestnut. Streets. The site expert of the Treasury Department, 
after a recent survey, reported that this property should net 
the Government in the vicinity of $5,500,000, while the site of 
the new building, as well as the structure itself, will not ex- 
ceed $4,500,000 in cost, thus resulting in the Government not 
only securing a suitable building in St. Louis but the Federal 
Treasury being enriched to the extent of at least $1,000,000. 
The erection of the new Government office building in St. Louis 
will mean a saving of approximately $75,000 annually now 
being paid for leased quarters. 

It will be necessary to secure an act of Congress to carry out 
the plan providing for the sale of the present customhouse and 
the erection of the new building in St. Louis, as the present 
authorization limits the cost of the new building to $1,750,000. 

This can and will be secured at this session if the Treasury 
Department will send its recommendation to the House com- 
mittee. When that recommendation is received I propose to 
appear before the committee in support of the bill now pending, 
and when the members learn that instead of requiring the ex- 
penditure of Government funds the project can be completed 
and the unexpended balance of at least a million dollars derived 
from the sale of the property now owned by the Government, 
placed in the Treasury, a unanimous report of the committee 
will be made without delay. 

The selection of a site for this proposed building is one that 
has caused a great deal of diseussion among the business in- 
terests of St. Louis. The advisability of locating the building 
other than between Seventh and Twelfth Streets on the east 
and west and Pine and Market Streets on the north and south 
is questioned by the site expert who investigated the situation. 

There seems to be no question but that a location close to 
the new city courthouse should be selected. The original site 
at Fourth and Chestnut Streets was purchased for the purpose 
of erecting a subtreasury about 15 years ago. As the time 
‘passed it was evident the subtreasuries would be abolished, and 
the appropriation for the building was held in abeyance. When 
Congress by legislative action discontinued the subtreasuries, 
the authorization was changed so as to provide for the erection 
of an office building. 

The original appropriation for purchasing the site was 
$300,000. The business men in the vicinity and also several of 
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the banks contributed about $30,000 to make up the necessary 
amount to purchase the site. This money should and will be 
returned to them. Naturally they strongly contend this site 
should be used by the Government for the erection of the office 
building. They submitted arguments to the department, but 
after his investigation the site expert recommended that the 
property be sold and the building erected farther west. 

The sale of the property known as the customhouse will 
result in the erection of a large hotel or office building. The 
estimated value of the ground, which is between five and five 
and one-half million dollars, will require the construction of a 
massive building in order that a reasonable return will be 
realized on the investment. 


Strange to say, the Government itself is the country’s leading | : 


lessee. The great majority of the people do not know that the 
Government, 150 years old, leases many of the buildings it 
occupies in Washington, not speaking of thousands scattered 
throughout the country. 

The report of the Public Building Commission showed that 
in January, 1925, the annual rental paid by the Government. 
for housing departments and independent establishments in 
the District of Columbia alone was $829,669. The hearings 
held by the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds in 
January, 1926, showed an expenditure of $1,135,000. The 
public-building program will, when completed, eliminate this 
entire expenditure. The amount saved by reason of placing 
under one roof every branch of a department can not be esti- 
mated. As an example of existing conditions I cite the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in the city of Washington to-day occupying 
no less than 45 buildings scattered throughout the city. The 
means of communication between the divisions of this great 
department is by messengers, trucks, and telephones. 

. Buildings of nonfireproof construction where valuable records 
of the Government are stored are rented by various depart- 
ments. 

The destruction by fire of the building seeapied by the 
income-tax division of the Bureau of Internal Revenue would 
cost the Government hundreds of millions of dollars, as it 
would prevent the auditing of returns of late years which have 
not as yet been reached. While the Congress and press learn 
of the many millions of dollars that are returned to the tax- 
payers in the form of refunds for overassessments, the amount 
of additional assessments has never been announced, but it far 
exceeds the amount of refunds. One of the temporary struc- 
tures erected during the war, solely of wood with a stucco 


covering, is occupied by this important bureau, and within its . 


walls are filed all of the income-tax returns of any moment. 

Outside of the city of Washington the Government is payiug 
in round numbers nearly $25,000,000 in rentals annually for 
buildings for various agencies. 

The Post Office Department is the leading tenant among the 
Government departments. It leases nearly 5,000 buildings for 
post offices and substations. The total annual rental in 1925 
for leased buildings was around $12,000,000, while over $4,000 
000 is paid in rents for small offices rented by the month where 
the department has not been able to make a desirable arrange- 
ment for a lease, or a total of $16,000,000. In 1927 the depart- 
ment will pay $18,060,232.50, if not more. 

In New York City the Post Office Department pays $1,600,000 
in rentals; Boston, $500,000; Philadelphia, $350,000; Chicago, 
$1,300,000; St. Louis, $150, 000 ; Kansas City, $141,000; Cleve- 
land, $200, 000: San Francisco, $150,000; Brooklyn, $230,000 ; 
Detroit, $230.000; Los Angeles, $241,000; Cincinnati, $190,000 : 
St. Paul, $185,000. 

Take the situation at Chicago as an example. The Govern- 
ment leases the building known as the Van Buren Station, con- 
taining 385,215 square feet. The Government has a 20-year 
lease on this building, for which it agreed to pay $500,000 a 
year for the first 5 years and $310,000 a year for the remain- 
ing 15 years, or a total in 20 years of $7,150,000. After paying 
over $7,000,000 in rentals the Government at the expiration of 
the lease will have nothing. Consider the saving that would 
have resulted had the Government erected this building at the 
outset. This lease was entered into so that parcel-post mail 
could be handled in Chicago, and the rent per square foot is 
$0.86, while at Kansas City the Government pays $1.86 per 
square foot for 51,427 square feet, or a total of $95,848 per 
year for the building. 
~ In a small number of the leases the option to purchase the 
property is given the Government. 
` In Oakland, Calif., the Government pays $21,000 a year rent, 
and can purchase the building for $150,000; in San Francisco, 
a building for which the Government pays $107,800 a year can 
be bought for $1,223,000; in Louisville, a building rented for 
$25,000 can be purchased for $197,000; in Detroit, for $515,000, 
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the Government has the right to purchase the building for 


-which it now pays $70.000 a year rental; in Dallas, $575,000 


will buy the building for which the owners now receive $60,000 
a year; in Norfolk $320,000 will purchase the parcel-post sta- 
tion which rents to the Government for $28,500. 

While it certainly appears it would be good business to close 
the majority of these options, I find nothing in the hearings 
which indicates that the department has in mind the purchase 
of any of the projects mentioned. With the exception of two 
leases, by paying less than 10 years’ rent in advance the Govern- 
ment becomes the owner of the building. In the other two in- 
stances 12 years’ rent will purchase the property. 

During January of this year statistics were presented to the 
committee which reported this bill showing 1,902 cities in the 
United States where the postal receipts exceeded $20,000 annu- 
ally. In 858 of these cities the Government rents the buildings 
where the post offices are located. 

The fact that individuals find it profitable to erect buildings 
for the Government use should be evidence enough that even if 
it were necessary to issue bonds for the erection of these build- 
ings it would be a good investment for the Government. 

The public-building program must be carried out in a busi- 
nesslike manner. The needs of every community should be care- 
fully investigated and in the end Government necessity and not 
political expediency should prevail. 

During the debate on the bill Members have denounced the 
new program of leaving the selection of the sites to the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. So long as this authority is not 
abused I believe it might be well to give it a trial in order that 
the cry of “ pork ” will be removed from the legislation. 

A definite policy should be adopted and should be adhered to 
and the indorsement of the Representative or Senator should 
not in itself be sufficient to secure a public building for any 
locality. 

Feeling that the construction of public buildings by the Gov- 
ernment, where investigation discloses a public necessity. will 
result in enormous saving to the Government, I propose to sup- 
port the bill. 

Mr. MORROW. Mr. Speaker, the purpose of this legislation 
is said to be by those in charge the carrying out of the minimum 
needs of the act of 1926, in pursuance of a joint survey made by 
direction of the Secretary of the Treasury and the Postmaster 
General. 

By the act of 1926 the Secretary of the Treasury was author- 
ized to carry into effect the provisions of existing law author- 
izing the acquisition of land for sites or enlargements thereof 
and the erection of public buildings in several States and Terri- 
tories under section 3, act of 1926. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury was further authorized to disregard the limit of cost fixed 
in the existing law for each of said projects and to purchase 
additional land for enlargement of sites. Furthermore, the act 
authorized the Secretary of the Treasury to expend for this 
purpose an additional $15,000,000 and to enter into contract for 
as many of the buildings as might be possible within the total 
limits of the $15,000,000 hereinbefore authorized. 

It is my interpretation that projects authorized under exist- 
ing law for public buildings in the towns and cities enumerated 
in section 3 of the act of Congress approved May 25, 1926, in- 
tended clearly to take care of the public buildings which had 
been provided for by former legisiation. By section 4 of the 
same act a separate and distinct provision is made for the con- 
struction of two additional buildings in each State. 

Section 4 provides as follows: 


Provided further, That the foregoing provisos shall not apply to 
buildings or their modification heretofore provided for by act of Con- 
gress: Provided further, That at least two buildings shall be estimated 
for during the period covered by this act in each State for post offices 
with receipts of more than $10,000 during the last preceding year for 
which post offices no public buildings have been provided. 


Section 5 provides as follows: 
For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this act the sum 


“of $150,000,000, in addition to the amount authorized in section 3 


hereof, is hereby authorized to be appropriated, but under this authori- 
zation, and from appropriations (exclusive of appropriations made 
for remodeling and enlarging public buildings), heretofore made for 
the acquisition of sites for, or the construction, enlarging, remodeling, 
or extension of public buildings under the control of the Treasury 
Department, not more than $25,000,000 in the aggregate shall be ex- 
pended annually, 


It is very clear to me that this act intended that where pro- 
vision had been made by law prior to the act of May 25, 1926, 
for the securing of sites and the erection of public buildings 
that such buildings were to be erected in each State as pro- 
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vided for, without being classed in the quota of two publie 
buildings allowed by the act of May 25, 1926, to each State. 

The act of May, 1926, provides for estimates to be made 
in each State during the period covered by that act; the amount 
authorized is $150,000,000, so it is apparent that a part of this 
sum is to be used for the building of at least two new public 
buildings in each State. 

What I desire to make clear is this: That section 4 of the 
act approved May 25, 1926, is not being carried out by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. The report of the joint survey 
made by the: Secretary of the Treasury and the Postmaster 
General clearly indicates the situation in regard to my State. 
House Document No. 651, transmitted to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds, shows the attitude of the two 
Secretaries, heretofore mentioned, concerning their interpreta- 
tion of the act approved May 25, 1926, as regards the erection 
of public buildings in each State. The House document has 
the following report in regard to New Mexico: 


There are eight post offices in the State of New Mexico with receipts 
in excess of $20,000 pcr annum, five of which have Federal buildings. 

Section 3 of the public buildings bill provides for a Federal building 
at East Las Vegas. In order to meet the minimum requirements of 
the bill it is necessary to consider one additional post office in thfs 
State. 

The population of Clovis in 1910 was 8,255 and in 1920, 4,904; popu- 
lation estimated for 1926, 5,500; and population served, 8,000. Postal 
receipts for 1915 were $13,338; and for 1925, $28,010. Postal receipts 
for 1926 were $28,755. 

Clovis’s principal industries are farming, stock raising, trading center, 
flour mill, railroad divisional point, and railroad shops. The leased 
quarters have poor light and ventilation and the mailing equipment is 
of the old type. 

The postmaster at Clovis reports, in his answer to the questionnaire 
of the Treasury Department, to the effect that— 

“ The property described above (site, 90 by 140 feet; estimated 
cost, $12,000) would in all probability be donated to the Government 
for a Federal building.” 

It is recommended that Clovis be selected in order to meet the 
minimum requirements of the act. 


From the foregoing report it would indicate that but one 
building was intended other than that provided for under sec- 
tion 8. I do not think this is either a fair or correct legal 
interpretation of the act of Congress, according to the wording 
of the act. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Over 13 years ago, Mr. Speaker, the Govern- 
ment authorized the acquisition of a post-office building site in 
the city of Crockett, Tex., and subsequently such site was ac- 
quired in the heart of the town. The amount provided by Con- 
gress was, however, insufficient to meet the cost of the very 
desirable lots selected, and the citizenship of Crockett con- 
tributed out of their own pocket a very substantial amount 
so that the site chosen might be obtained by the United States 
without further expense. 

The site was acquired September 23, 1915, and has remained 
undeveloped since that time. It is true that no building was 
authorized at the time; but, in line with the custom and prac- 
tice of the Government, it was contemplated by all, including 
the contributors to the purchase price of the ground, that a 
building would be authorized and erected thereon within a 
reasonable time. 

But the World War came on and building activity ceased 
in Government work, except for war purposes. No further au- 
thorization for a general building program was adopted by the 
Government from 1918 until the latter part of May, 1926. Even 
then the administration declined to sanction legislation specifi- 
cally designating where buildings, within the limited lump-sum 
authorization provided, should be erected, and the Secretary 
of the Treasury and Postmaster General were left to determine, 
after a survey of the country, the building program regarded 
as most urgently needed. 

Although, under the terms of act of May 25, 1926, authority 
was given for the consideration of places where post-office 
receipts were more than $10,000 during the last preceding year, 
and Congress specifically indicated that, in cases where the 
Secretary of the Treasury considered conditions justified such 
action, that preference should be given to places where sites 
for public buildings had theretofore been acquired, yet the 
Secretary of the Treasury and Postmaster General have re- 
ported to Congress that, in view of the limited authorization 
contained in the act of May 25, 1926, and their conclusions 
regarding the urgency of building needs of the Nation; as 
reflected by their survey, that no place could be considered in 
any State for a new building whose post-office receipts did not 


amount to $20,000 for the preceding year, except in such States 
where there were no such post offices. 

Although both the population and postal receipts of Crockett 
have increased more than 100 per cent in the past 15 years, its 
post-office receipts for the preceding year did not quite reach 
$20,000, and therefore it was ruled ineligible by the Secretary 
of the Treasury and Postmaster General for consideration in 
the building program recently announced. 

But with the additional authorization carried in the pend- 
ing bill, and which the administration has refused to sanction 
any allocation thereof in the form of a specific designation of 
places, other than as related to the building program report 
to Congress, it is most earnestly urged that a Federal build- 
ing should be designated for Crockett, and the acute need of 
that community for a post-office building be promptly supplied. 

This past summer, field surveys of the situation at Crockett 
were conducted and carried out in a most thorough and 
comprehensive way by authorized representatives of both the 
Treasury and Post Office Departments, and the reports filed 
by each of such representatives recognized the urgent need 
of a public building at Crockett and strongly recommended 
that it be included in the building program. 

Not only is the citizenship of Crockett both in need of and 
entitled to such a building, but the inadequacy, insufficiency, 
and general unsuitable character of the present post-office quar- 
ters there sadly reflects upon the great Government of the 
United States, and denies to both the patrons and the officers 
and employees of the post office a suitable post office and 
quarters which, for the 15 officers and employees there, do 
not furnish either sufficient room, light, or air. The building 
now occupied is old and dilapidated, and in times eof heavy 
rains the floors are frequently flooded. Surely the Govern- 
ment will not allow this situation to continue, if it can be 
prevented. I have made every possible effort to get the Gov- 
ernment to erect a new building on the site owned by it for 
so many years, and I shall continue my efforts to that end 
until a successful result is attained. 

The city of Crockett has a splendid citizenship, imbued with 
civic pride and progress, and it has developed greatly in the 
last 10 years. It has laid 8 miles or more of fine asphalt 
pavement throughout the city, has constructed a number of 
excellent and substantial brick buildings, it possesses splendid 
schools and a number of manufacturing enterprises, and is the 
center and county seat of the county, serving a territory of 
over 30,000 people. There are eight rural routes emanating 
from Crockett, and a city-delivery service there. 

With the pronounced development and the continued promise 
of growth of Crockett, as well as the large section about it of 
which it is the trade center, it is apparent that it can not 
get along with its present post-office quarters, and that it 
presents a case of emergency need for a new post-office build- 
ing, which should be provided without further delay. 

Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Speaker, at the time of the passage of 
the Elliott public buildings bill only 30 minutes on each side 
was allowed for debate. Advantage is therefore taken of the 
only opportunity to express my views as to that proposal and 
to call attention to some of the crying needs in my district by 
the insertion of these remarks under the general-consent agree- 
ment. 

While I voted for the bill, grave doubts remain as to the 
wisdom of its policy. I believe that Congress can quite as well 
determine the location of public buildings as any other govern- 
mental agency. Surely the Member of Congress ought to know 
the relative needs of the towns of his district and be able to 
determine where the Government and the people will be the 
best served. But the present plan takes away from Congress 
the allocation of buildings and lodges the decision jointly with 
the Postmaster General and the Secretary of the Treasury. 
In the operation of the law the status of the Member of Con- 
gress is only a little better than that of a bystander. But 
above all I object to the present-day trend to give more and 
more authority to departments and bureaus by ‘taking it away 
from the representatives of the people. We must turn back 
from the policy of centralization and bureaucracy. 

In determining the location of post-office buildings, the Post- 
master General caused to be sent out questionnaires to all offices 
with receipts of over $20,000 per annum. From information 
thus gathered a decision was arrived at as to the locations of 
this class of public buildings, having regard to the provisions 
that there must be at least two buildings located in each State 
during the life of the act. 

The report of this survey, Known as Document No. 651, House 
of Representatives, Sixty-ninth Congress, second session, so far 
as it relates to Vermont, is as follows: 
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VERMONT 
Of the 14 post offices in Vermont having receipts of $20,000 or more, 
9 have Federal buildings. 
FEDERAL BUILDINGS 
RUTLAND 


The location of the Federal building is not central and the post office 
was moved into rented quarters, at a cost of $2,840 a year. The post 
office uses a small space in the Fedcral building for a station. 

An act of Congress (H. R. 6244) authorized the exchange of the 
Federal building and site for the memorial library and site. The me- 
morial library site is well located for a post office, but there has been 
some objection made on the part of the Department of Justice (judge) 
to the library site on account of the noise from trains. A special 
inspection made of this site by a Treasury Department representative 
reports that in his judgment a building could be so planned and the 
court room so located on the library site as to not cause any disturb- 
ance on account of the noise from the trains. In view of the fact that 
this act prescribes for a specific trade of the library and site in ex- 
change for the present Federal building, no other action could be taken, 
except to carry out the legislation. 

We recommend that the existing law be carried out. 


NEW FEDERAL BUILDINGS 


Section 3 of the public buildings bill does not provide for a Federal 
building in Vermont. In order to meet the minimum requirements 
of the bill it is necessary to consider two additional post offices in 
this State. 

BELLOWS FALLS 

The population in 1910 was 4,883; in 1920, 4,860. Postal receipts 
in 1915 were $28,434, and in 1925, $34,521. The rental paid for the 
present office is $1,150. 

The rental quarters are in a poor state of repair, and the equipment 
used is in very bad condition. 

This town has the largest postal receipts of the five cities above 
$20,000 not provided with a Federal building. 

It is recommended that Bellows Falls be selected as one of the two 
cities entitled to a new Federal building. 

SPRINGFIELD 

The population in 1910 was 3,250; in 1920, 5,283. Postal receipts 
in 1915 were $19,772, and in 1925, $33,799. The rental paid for the 
present office is $1,100. 

The rented post office is in fair repair, but the quarters are very 
crowded. The principal industries of this town are machine tool, gear 
cutting, lathe grinding, automatic, and textile machine manufacturing. 

It is recommended that Springfield be selected as the other city 
entitled to a new Federal building. 


In so far as the need of a post-office building is concerned, 
the next town in my district entitled to relief, aside from those 
already provided for in the report, is White River Junction, a 
thriving and prosperous railroad and shipping center, with a 
population of more than 3,000. The postal receipts for the last 
fiscal year were $33,460. The needs of this community are 
commended to those having the authority of selection. 

There ig another class of public-building needs that claim 
attention. We have along the Canadian border a number of 
towns which have become, and will continue to be, important 
ports of entry. The population of these towns is not large, but 
the volume of Government business through the Customs Serv- 
ice and the Immigration Service is large. Postal receipts do 
not serve as an index of needs. These days of increasing motor 
traffic and travel have served to greatly increase the importance 
of these border towns as centers of governmental activities. I 
call attention to some of them. 

NORTH TROY 

North Troy is an example of a small town that has become 
an important port of entry. In 1926, 59,307 automobiles re- 
ported at the customhouse with 193,942 passengers, 59,946 
of whom were aliens. In addition 2,965 aliens arrived by 
trains. The post office is in a rented building. The customs office 
is located in a room, 18 feet by 20 feet, in a small station of the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad. This room has to afford space for 
8 customs officers in the winter; 7 to 10 customs officers 
from May to November; and also space for an immigration 
inspector. North Troy is designated as a port of entry by the 
Secretary of Labor. The Commissioner of Immigration at 
Montreal has been trying for three years without success to 
find a separate office for the local inspector. In addition to the 
uses made of the single room referred to, it is also used for the 
storage of seized liquors and for the detention of immigrants 
while their cases are being determined elsewhere. 

A public building at North Troy would house the post office, 
the customs office, the Immigration Service, and the Bureau of 
Animal Industry. This is a situation that should not be over- 
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looked. Can the Government expect its agents to render efi- 
cient service under conditions that exist at this important port 
of entry? Their place of business has become a subject of 
ridicule in all the country round about. It is our plain duty 
to properly house faithful agents of the Government in the 
transaction of the business that comes before them as befits 
the dignity of this great Nation. 
DERBY LINE 


This is another important port of entry. Conditions here are 
‘slightly better than at North Troy. For many years the cus- 
toms office and the immigration office were in the end of a local 
hotel. A good part of the Government business was trans- 
acted in the street or on the piazza of the hotel. Public-spirited 
citizens, ashamed of these conditions, purchased a building 
and have rented it to the United States at a reasonable rental. 
They deserve the commendation of all for the fine public spirit 
evidenced by their action. However, the need of a Government 
building continues. 

Official figures show that for the fiscal year just ended 127,811 
automobiles reported at the customhouse, carrying 428,079 pas- 
sengers, of whom 79,284 were aliens. In addition, there was 
the work of the Immigration Service and the prohibition agents. 
In contrast with the facilities for the transaction of the busi- 
ness of our Government, the small Canadian village, separated 
from Derby Line only by the imaginary international line, has 
a commodious customhouse. 

ISLAND POND 

Island Pond, the home of the junior Senator from our State, 
is another port of entry of constantly increasing importance. 
It is in the business center of northeastern Vermont. The work 
of the post office is not reflected in the postal receipts, since all 
packages of foreign origin must be examined for customs duties, 
requiring extra and expert clerks. 

The business transacted, the conditions existing, and the 
needs of the situation are so well set forth in a recent letter 
from the Island Pond Business Men’s Association that I set it 
forth in full herein: 


ISLAND POND BUSINESS MEN’S ASSOCIATION, 
Island Pond, Vt., January 27, 1927. 
Col. E. W. GIBSON, 
United States Congressman, Washington, D. ©. 

DEAR SIR: The following conditions are brought to your attention to 
show the need of a Federal building in this place for the proper trans- 
action of Government business. 

There are 41 Government officials connected with this customs port 
,and exchange post office, as indicated below: 

One United States commissioner. 

One inspector for the Bureau of Animal Industry, 

One postmaster. 

Three postal clerks. 

Eleven railway post-office clerks. 

One rural-free-delivery carrier. 

Two star-route carriers, 

One deputy collector in charge of customs. 

Seventeen deputy collectors and inspectors of customs. 

Three immigration inspectors, 

The United States commissioner, who is constantly holding hearings 
and fixing bail in cases requiring the attendance of from 5 to 25 persons, 
has no Government office. 

The inspector for the Bureau of Animal Industry has no office. 

The post office, having 21 persons connected therewith, is located in 

a small, poorly lighted wooden structure, a veritable fire trap, entirely 
inadequate in size to accommodate the work. This is an exchange office 
between the United States and Canada, where large quantities of mail 
are handlicd in addition to the local business. There is one rural free 
delivery and two star routes working out of this office, delivering mail 
throughout the surrounding rural communities. There are five mail 
‘trains arriving daily at this office, delivering an average of 83 sacks 
and pouches of mail and taking away an average of 70 sacks and 
pouches daily. About 8,000 money orders are issued and 1,500 money 
orders paid annually. Forty-five hundred registered packages and let- 
ters are sent out and 3,000 received annually, and about 7,300 insured 
packages handled each year. Twelve thousand or over packages arrive 
from foreign countries each ycar, which have to be opened and exam- 
ined by customs inspectors and then retied and proper post-office and 
customs notations made thereon. 

The customs port, having 18 employees and doing business last year 
with 232,599 persons, has offices located in the railway station, which 
are too small to accommodate the work and are very dingy, owing to 
smoke from railway locomotives. The officers at this port have in- 
spected during the year 1926, 60,811 freight cars, 7,342 passenger and 
baggage cars, 56,968 automobiles, 8,431 teams, 20,172 trunks, 95,076 
pieces of hand baggage, 2,817 express packages, and 11,226 parcel-post 
packages, 
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During the year 1926 the immigration inspectors have examined and 
manifested 163,787 persons arriving from Canada. They have one 
small office in the railway station, entirely too small to care for the 
immigrants which they hold from each train for special hearings as to 
their admission to the United States. 

The foregoing information has been given you as concisely as pos- 
sible that you may compare it with that of several other ports of entry 
which now have Federal buildings, and which are doing a much smalier 
business than is transacted in the various offices now rented for Gov- 
ernment purposes here in Island Pond. 

It is earnestly desired that a representative be sent from the Treas- 
ury Department to investigate conditions here in order that the matter 
of a Federal building may be given consideration before the next 


National Budget is prepared, and to this end we solicit your personal 
assistance, 


Very truly yours, 
LAWRENCE P. Curran, Secretary. 
Approved: 


CHAS. F. Marr, President. 


This letter has my unqualified approval. It is my duty as the 
representative of the people of these towns and as a servant 
of the Government to use every effort to secure proper housing 
of Government agencies in my district. I therefore call the 
attention of the proper officials to these needs. . 

The men in the service of our Government along our borders 
are as fine a lot as ever came together anywhere, any time. I 
know personally most of them now serving in my State. I make 
it a point to keep in touch with their work. They are honest, 
faithful, alert, painstaking, fearless, and, above all, gentlemen. 
They are, in fact, our guardians of law and order, the protectors 
of the Constitution within their sphere of activity. 

As an example of the type of men in this service, one stands 
out in my mind, possibly because of intimate connection. I 
refer to Capt. Edward B. Webb, late of the Customs Service. 
He was an only brother of my secretary, Charles A. Webb, who 
for nearly a score of years has rendered faithful and efficient 
service to the people of Vermont as my secretary and as secre- 
tary of the late Senator William P. Dillingham. 

Capt. Edward B. Webb was a special agent in the Customs 
Service and as such had rendered valuable service to his coun- 
try in the handling of scores of difficult cases. A poor man, he 
refused bribes and gifts that would have made him compara- 
tively rich if he had been of the kind to sell his honor. One 
night last October, while in the performance of his duties, he 
was shot to death by a bootlegger. At the same time, another 
faithful agent, Murray M. Tucker, was seriously wounded. 
That is the kind of danger these men face daily in what is prac- 
tically open rebellion against legally constituted authority along 
the international border. They are working under serious hand- 
icaps, but they are going ahead with their work with the hope 
that some day their Government may furnish them proper 
quarters for the transaction of its business. 

It is only fair to say that the work of the allocation of 
buildings under the provisions of the Elliott Act has proceeded 
within the spirit of the act. Those upon whom the work was 
placed have acted honestly and expeditiously in the solving of 
difficult problems. The task was difficult, and the officials deal- 
ing with it are entitled to great credit. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana to suspend the rules and pass the bill. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 294, nays 83, 
answered “present” 3, not voting 53, as follows: 

[Roll No. 25] 


YEAS—294 
Abernethy Boies Carter, Okla. Davenport 
Ackerman Bowles Celler Davey 
Adkins Bowman Chalmers Dempsey 
Aldrich Box Chindblom Denison 
Allen Boylan Christopherson Dickinson, Iowa 
Almon Brand, Ohio Cochran Dickinson, Mo. 
Andresen Briggs Cole Doughton 
Andrew Brigham Collier Douglass 
Arentz Britten Colton Dowell 
Arnold Browne Connery Drane 
Ayres Browning Connolly, Pa. Dyer 
Bacharach Brumm Cooper, Ohio Elliott 
Bachmann Buchanan Cooper, Wis. Ellis 
Bacon Burdick Corning Englebright 
Bailey Burtness Coyle Esterly 
Barbour Burton Cramton Evans 
Barkley Butler Crosser Fairchild 
Beers Campbell Crowther Faust 
Berger Carew Crumpacker Fenn 
Black, N. Y. Carpenter Cullen Fish 
Bland Carss Dallinger Fisher 
Blanton Carter, Calif. Darrow Fitzgerald, Roy G. 


1927 


Fitzgerald, W. T. 
Fletcher 
Fort 
Frear 
Freeman 
French 
lrrothingham 
Funk 
Gallivan 
Garrett, Tex, 
Gasque ! 
xibson 
Gifford 
Glynn 
Goodwin 
(graham 
Green, Fla. 
Green, Iowa 
Greenwood 
Griest 
Griffin 
Iladley 
lale 
Hall, Ind. 
Hall, N. Dak. 
Hardy 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Haugen 
Hawley 
Hayden 
Hersey 
llickey 
Hill, Ala, 
Hill, Md. 
Hogg 
Holaday 
Hooper 
Houston 
Hudson 
Hull, Morton D. 
Hull, Wiliam E. 
Irwin 
Jacobstein 
James 
Jeffers 
Jenkins 
Johnson, Ili. 
Johnson, Ind. 
Johnson, Ky. 
Johnson, S. Dak. 
Johnson, Tex. 


Allgood 
Appleby 
Aswell 
Auf der Heide 
Bankhead 
Beck 
lack, Tex. 
Bowling 
Brand, Ga. 
Bulwinkle 
Busby 
Byrns 
Canfield 
Cannon 
Chapman 
Clague 
Collins 
Connally, Tex. 
Cax 

Crisp 
Davis 


Bell 


Anthony 
Beedy 
Begg 
Bixler 
Bloom 
Cleary 
Curry 
Deal 
Dickstein 
Doyle 
Eaton 
Foss 
J’redericks 
Free 


Johnson, Wash. 
Jones 
Kahn 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Kerr 
Ketcham 
Kiefner 
Kiess 
Kincheloe 
poe 

opp 
Kurtz 
LaGuardia 
Lanham 
Lea, Calif. 
Leatherwood 
Leavitt 
Lehlbach 
Letts 
Lindsay 
Lineberger 
Linthicum 
Lozier 
Luce 
Lyon 
McFadden 
McLaughlin, Nebr. 


McLeod Rvuuse 
McMillan Sanders, N. Y. 
McReynolds Sandlin 
McSwain Schafer 
MacGregor Schneider 
Magee, N. Y. Scott 
Magee, Pa. Sears, Fla. 
Magrady Shreve 
Major Simmons 
Manlove Sinclair 
Mapes Sinnott 
Martin, Mass. Smith 
Menges Smithwick. 
Merritt Somers, N. Y. 
Michener Spearing 
Miller Sproul, Ill. 
Mills Sproul, Kans. 
Montague Stalker 
Montgomery Steagall 
Mooney Stedman 
Moore, Ky. Stevenson 
Moore, Va. Stobbs 
Morgan Strong, Kans, 
Morrow Strong, Pa. 
NAYS—83 ` 
Dominick Larsen 
Drewry Lazaro 
Driver Little 
Edwards Towrey 
Eslick icClintie 
Fulmer McDuffie 
Furlow McKeown 
Garber Mansfield 
Gardner, Ind. Martin, La. 
Garner, Tex. Milligan 
Garrett, Tenn. Morehead 
Hammer Nelson, Mo. 
Hare Oldfield 
Hill, Wash. Oliver, Ala. 
Hoch Peavey 
Howard ou 
Huddleston Prall 
Hull, Tenn. Quin 
Knutson Rainey 
Kvale Rankin 
Lankford Rayburn 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”—3 
Kearns Upshaw 
NOT VOTING—353 

Gambril McSweeney 
Gilbert Madden 
Golder Mead 
Goldsborough Michaelson 

orman Moore, Ohio 
Hudspeth Morin 
Keller Newton, Mo. 
Kendall O’Connell, N. Y. 
King Perlman 
Kirk Phillips 
Kunz Rowbottom 
Lampert Sabath 
Lee, Ga. Seger 
McLaughlin, Mich.Snell 
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Murphy 
Nelson, Me. 
Nelson, Wis. 
Newton, Minn. 
Norton 
O’Connell, R. I. 
O’Connor, La. 
O'Connor, N. X. 
Oliver, N. Y. 
Parker 

Parks 
Patterson 


Ramseyer 
Ransley 
Rathbone 
Reece 

Reed, Ark. 
Reed, N. Y. 
Reid, Ill. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Rogers 


Summers, Wash. 
Sumners, Tex. 
Swank 

Sweet 

Swing 
Swoope 
Taber 
Taylor, N. J. 
Taylor, Tenn. 
Temple 
Thatcher 
Thompson 
Thurston 
Tilson 
Timberlake 
Tincher 
Tolley 
Treadway 
Underhill 
Underwood 
Updike 

Vaile 

Vestal 
Vincent, Mich, 
Vinson, Ga, 
Voigt 
Wainwright 
Wason 
Watres 
Watson 
Weaver 
Welch, Calif, 
Welsh, Pa. 
Wheeler. 
White, Kans, 
White, Me. 
Whitehead 
Williams, Ill. 
Williams, Tex, 
Williamson 
Wilson, Miss. 
Winter 
Wolverton 
Wood 
Woodruff 
Woodrum 
Wurzbach 
Wyant 

Yates 
Zihlman 


Robinson, Iowa 
Romjue 
Rubey 
Rutherford 
Sanders, Tex. 
Sears, Nebr. 
Shallenberger 
Speaks 
Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, W. Va. 
Thomas 
Tillman 
Tucker 
Vinson, Ky. 
Warren 
Wefald 
Whittington 
Wilson, La. 
Woodyard 
Wright 


Sosnowski 
Stephens 
Strother 
Sullivan 
Swartz 
Tinkham 
Tydings 
Vare 
Walters 
Weller 
Wingo 


So, two-thirds having voted in favor thereof, the rules were 
suspended and the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 


On the vote: 


Mr. Begg and Mr. Gilbert (for) with Mr. Upshaw (against). 

Mr. Curry and Mr. Vare (for) with Mr. Kearns (against). 

Mr. Michaelson and Mr. Hudspeth (for) with Mr. Sabath (against). 
Until further notice: 


Mr. Moore of Ohio with Mr. Tydings. 
Mr. Newton of Missouri with Mr. Mead. 


Seger with Mr. Deal. 

. Foss with Mr. Kunz. 

'. Walters with Mr. Wingo. 
. Stephens with Mr. O’Connell of New York. 
. Anthony with Mr. C 
. Free with Mr. Gambrill. 
*, Kendall with Mr. Lee of Georgia. 


leary. 


. McLaughlin of Michigan with Mr. Weller. 
. Snell with Mr. McSweency. 

' Madden with Mr. Sullivan. 

. Sosnowski with Mr. Goldsborough. 

. Eaton with Mr. Dickstein. 

. Lampert with Mr. Bloom. 

. Morin with Mr. Doyle. 

. King with Mr. Bell. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I am paired with the gentle- 
man from Ohio, Mr. Bece, and the gentleman from Kentucky, 
Mr. GILBERT. I voted “no.” I wish to withdraw my vote of 
“no” and answer “ present.” 

Mr. CULLEN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. O'CONNELL of New York is 
absent to-day on account of illness. If he were here, he would 
vote in the affirmative. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Ohio, Mr, 
Moors, is absent on account of the death of a relative. If he 
were here, he would vote “ aye.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 


PURCHASE OF FEED AND SEED GRAIN, ETC. 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move ta suspend the rules 
and pass the bill (H. R. 15973) authorizing an appropriation 
of $6,000,000 for the purchase of feed and seed grain to be 
supplied to farmers in the crop-failure areas of the United 
States, said amount to be expended under the rules and regula- 
tions prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture, as amended, 
which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby au- 
thorized, for the crop of 1927, to make advances or loans to farmers 
in the drought and storm-stricken areas of the United States where 
he shall find that special need for such assistance exists for the pur- 
chase of wheat, oats, barley, and flaxseed for seed purposes, of feed 
and fertilizer and, when necessary, to procure such seed, feed, and 
fertilizers and sell same to such farmers. Such advances, loans, 
or sales shall be made upon such terms and conditions and subject 
to such regulations as the Secretary of Agriculture shall prescribe, 
including an agreement by each farmer to use the seed and fertilizer 
thus obtained by him for crop production. A first lien on the crop to 
be produced from seed and fertilizer obtained through a loan, advance, 
or sale made under this section shall, in the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, be deemed sufficient security therefor. The total 
amount of such advances, loans, or sales to any one farmer shall not 
exceed the sum of $300. All such advances or loans shall be made 
through such agencies as the Secretary of Agriculture shall designate. 
For carrying out the purposes of this act there is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated, out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $8,000,000, to be immediately available: 
Provided, That of said amount not more than $1,500,000 shall be used 
for loans, advances, or sales for fertilizer in drought-stricken areas, 
and not more than $500,000 shall be used for loans, advances, or sales 
for fertilizer or fertilizer material or nursery stock in storm-stricken 
areas, 

Sec. 2. That any person who shall knowingly make any false repre- 
sentation for the purpose of obtaining an advance, loan, or sale under 
this act shall, upon conviction thereof, be punished by a fine of not 
exceeding $1,000, or by imprisonment not exceeding six months, or 
both. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr, Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
a second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I have another amendment 
which I desire to submit. The bill authorizes an appropriation 
of $8,100,000, as proposed to be amended, for the purchase of 
seed and fertilizer, and $1,500,000 to be available for the pur- 
chase of fertilizer in drought-stricken areas, and not more than 
$600,000 to be used for loans, advances, and so forth, for fer- 
tilizer or fertilizer material or nursery stock in storm-stricken 
areas. The bill as amended will carry $8,100,000. I have 
another amendment which is also authorized by the committee, 
in addition to the amendments reported in the bill, which were 
unanimously agreed to by the committee. This amendment that 
I propose to offer now is not in conflict with the Budget. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can only offer that amend- 
ment by unanimous consent. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
offer the following amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to offer an amendment, which the Clerk will report for 
the information of the House. 


Mr. ASWELL. And may I state, Mr. Speaker, that that is 


a committee amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 3, line 8, after the word “than,” strike out “ $500,000” and 
insert in lieu thereof ‘‘ $600,000 ’’; on the same page, in line 10, after 
the word “ nursery,” insert the words “ and sugar cane.’ 

Also amend the title so as to read “ $8,100,000” 
“ $8,000,000.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. That becomes a part of the motion to sus- 
pend the rules. 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to offer 
the following amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
‘mous consent to offer the following amendment, which the 
Clerk will report for the information of the House. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. RAINEY: Page 2, line 5, after the word 
“ drought,” insert the words “ flood-stricken,” and on page 2, line 8, 
after the word “ wheat,” insert the word “ corn.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the 
right to object. This bill was before the committee for some 
time, and if a showing had been made as to the necessity for 
this perhaps I would not object, but no one appeared before 
the committee or before the House showing any necessity for 
the amendment. . 

Mr. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, in explanation of the amend- 
ment, in the flood-stricken districts of Illinois, along the Ili- 
nois River at the present time 7,750 people are being sup- 
ported by the Red Cross. The floods there covered 200,000 
acres of land. That land is still covered. The effect of these 
two amendments is simpiy to extend this aid also to the flood- 
‘stricken districts as well as to the drought-stricken districts. 
The second amendment inserts the word “corn” after the word 
“wheat.” That is the seed they need there. In these flood- 
stricken sections the land is farmed in units of from 150 acres 
to 200 acres. The corn will cost $3 or $4 a bushel. It will 
cost to seed a unit of that kind about $150 or $200, less than 
a dollar an acre. These flood-stricken people in Illinois are 
suffering as much as are the people in any drought-stricken 
section of the country. That is perhaps the most disastrous 
‘flood that we have ever had in this country. The property 
damage there was over $20,000,000. I have spoken to most of 
the members of the committee and I have found no one who 
objects to this. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Does the gentleman know how much 
‘money it will cost? 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. This has never been be- 
fore us, nor was it presented to the Agricultural Committee, 
as all these other questions have and careful surveys made in 
respect to them. I ask the gentleman from Illinois how much 
it will cost? Does he know how much it would cost? 

Mr. RAINEY. The cost would not be great. The cost ought 
not to exceed over $10,000 or $15,000 for those who need aid. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I would say to the gen- 
tieman I have no objection to that if he could give any 
guaranty and it is understood that on the passage of the bill 
that the Department of Agriculture is not to expend over 
$25,000. 

Mr. RAINEY. Of course, I do not know how much—— 

Mr. HAUGEN. Let there be set aside $50,000. 

‘Mr. RAINEY. I am willing to set aside not to exceed 
$50,000. | 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois modifies his 
amendment 

Mr. RAINEY. Add to it not to exceed $50,000. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. With the understanding 
that there will be no further amendment, I accept that. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will say this is entirely irregular 
proceeding on a motion to suspend the rules. 

Mr. TILSON. We can not afford to establish a precedent like 
this, and I shall have to object if no one else does. 

Mr. RAINEY. I hope the gentleman will not object. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Of course, the motion for unanimous 
consent can be modified. 

Mr. TILSON. Certainly; but it should not add something 
not considered by any committee whatsoever [Cries of 
“Regular order! ”’] 

The SPEAKER. 
gentleman? 

_Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, we can not afford to enter upon 
the practice of first securing recognition for suspending the 
rules to pass a bill and then begin to hitch on amendments 


instead of 


Is there objection to the request of the 
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touching other things that are in nowise related to the original 
subject matter. Here is the situation: The Speaker is asked 
for and gives recognition to suspend the rules to pass a certain 
bill. The bill is presented here, and then it is desired, as an 
afterthought, to bring in entirely extraneous maiter, It is not 
fair to the Speaker, and it is not fair to the House. 

Mr. RAINEY. May I say that this does not increase the 
appropriation one dollar. We were waiting for the Senate bill 
to come over. We never heard of this bill until it was reported 
out, and it does not increase the appropriation one cent, and I 
hope the gentleman will not object. 

Mr. TILSON. We are now proceeding in an entirely irregu- 
lar way, and we must not do it, so I object. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that in the future he 
will decline to recognize gentlemen offering amendments under 
suspension of the rules. Is there objection? 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I realize that the hour 
is late. It is not my purpose to use very much of the 20 min- 
utes which I have allotted to me under the House rules. The 
provisions of this bill go entirely beyond what I am able to 
support. I represent a district that is almost entirely agri- 
cultural, and I am always glad to do what I can to aid agricul- 
ture in a proper way. I daresay there is never a year when 
some of the 48 States do not have a ‘partial crop failure either 
on account of drought ôr flood. Now, Mr. Speaker, unless the 
disaster is so overwhelming that the State is unable to cope 
with it, I do not think that the people of that State ought to 
come to the Federal Government and ask it to shoulder the bur- 
den. Now, let us take the State of Florida, for example. I 
have no prejudice against the State of Florida. I admire the 
State of Florida, but when that great disaster befell her people 
last fall the Red Cross contributed between four and five million 
dollars to relieve her distress. The Federal Government loaned 
to some of her distressed farmers between two and three hun- 
dred thousand dollars for immediate needs out of the fund in 
the hands of the Agricultural Department for the eradication of 
the foot-and-mouth disease. 

It was going rather far to make use of that fund in this way; 
but I supported the recent Senate amendment to ratify the 
action of the Secretary of Agriculture earnestly, because I 
thought the demand for relief in the disaster was immediate. 
But here in this bill we are asked to appropriate $500,000 more 
to be loaned to farmers in Florida to purchase fertilizer and 
citrus fruit nursery stock. Several months have elapsed since 
the disaster, and I see no reason why the State of Florida is 
not now able to cope with the situation herself. The State 
government of Florida has announced that it is so wealthy that 
it does not need to impose an inheritance tax and boasts of the 
fact that they have not a single dollar of bonded indebtedness 
and have $18,000,000 in the State treasury. Yet we have the 
precedent of the State of Florida, owing no bonded indebtedness 
and with a large surplus of cash in the State treasury, asking 
the Federal Government to advance out of its funds $500,000 
to purchase fertilizer and citrus fruit nursery stock. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 

man yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. , 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Does not the gentleman 
know that it has become the accepted form throughout all the 
United States for every State and county to ask for everything 
they can get in some form from the Federal Government? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Well, I do not think we have gone 
quite that far. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Nearly. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. There is certainly a growing tendency 
to expect the Federal Government to do for the States what 
the States should do for themselves.. In 1925 the State of 
Texas, which I have the honor to represent in part, had an 
unprecedented drought in 57 counties of the State. Scarcely a 
bushel of corn was made; scarcely a bale of hay was made in 
some of these counties; and certain counties, like Williamson 
County, which had regularly produced 100,000 bales of cotton 
or more, fell down to 10,000 bales. The area covered by those 
57 counties was perhaps as large as any one of the States 
involved in this bill. And yet our people did not come to the 
Federal Government and ask that we loan them money out of 
the Treasury of the United States. I think they would have 
had just as good ground to have done so as the States which 
are to be benefited by the pending bill. 

Again I say, in conclusion, that if the disaster were so 
overwhelming that the people of the States are unable to cope 
with it, no one would more cheerfully vote in favor of an appro- 
priation to relieve it than I. But there is nothing in these 
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hearings, there is nothing in these reports, to show that those 
States affected are not able out of their own resources to deal 
with the situation. Therefore I feel compelled to oppose the 
bill. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to suspend 
the rules and pass the bill. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that he 
was in doubt. | 

The SPEAKER. Those in favor of the motion of the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. HAUGEN] to suspend the rules and pass 
this bill will rise and stand until they are counted: 

The House divided ; and there were—ayes 74, noes 59. 

The SPEAKER. Two-thirds having failed to yote in the 
affirmative, the motion is not agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I challenge 
the vote on account of the lack of a quorum. I make the point 
of no quorum. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I make the potit of 
order that the point comes too late, because the result of the 
vote has been announced. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The gentleman from South Dakota was 
on his feet. l 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. There being no quorum, I 
ask unanimous consent that, the roll call having begun 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, a unanimous-consent request 
can not be preferred while the question of the absence of a 
quorum is pending. 
~ Mr. JOHNSON. of South Dakota. 
quorum. I object to the vote. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I withdraw the point of no 
quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota with- 
draws the point of no quorum., 


SURVEY OF CALOOSAHATCHEE RIVER DRAINAGE AREA AND LAKE 
OKEECHOBEE, FLA. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida [Mr. DEANE] 
is recognized. The Chair desires to state in the interest of order 
that the Chair recognizes the gentleman from Florida because 
he has satisfied the Chair that his matter is a matter of urgency. 
Otherwise the Chair would not have recognized him to move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill. 
Florida is recognized. 

Mr. DRANE. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill (H. R. 16622) authorizing a survey of the Caloosa- 
hatchee River drainage area in Florida and of Lake Okeechobee 
and certain territory bordering its shores in Florida. I desire 
to substitute Senate bill 5499, which is identical with the House 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


That the Secretary of.War be, and is hereby, authorized and directed 
to cause a survey of the Caloosahatchee River drainage area to deter- 
mine what controlling works are necessary for navigation in connec- 
tion with flood control and the cost theref, and also a survey of Lake 
Okeechobee and certain territory bordering its shores, and from Lake 
Okeechobee to the Atlantic Ocean to determine what measures are neces- 
sary for flood control, such as additional diking and outlets, and further 
lowering of the levels of Lake Okeechobee. 

Sec. 2. The sum of $45,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 
is hereby authorized to be expended out of any funds heretofore or 
hereafter appropriated for the improvement of rivers and harbors to 
carry out the provisions of this act. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

A second was not demanded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Florida to suspend the rules and pass the bill. 

The question was taken, and two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof the rules were suspended, and the bill was passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, House bill 16622 will 
be laid on the table. 

There was no objection. 


HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, in order to give more extended 
time for the consideration of the legislative appropriation bill, 
which must be finished to-morrow, I ask unanimous consent 
that when the House adjourns to-night it adjourn to meet at 
11 o’clock to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks unan- 
imous consent that when the House adjourns to-night it adjourn 
to meet at 11 o’clock to-morrow. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I further ask unanimous con- 
sent that Calendar Wednesday business for this week be dis- 
pensed with in order that the consideration of the McNary- 
Haugen bill may be begun not later than Wednesday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks unani- 
mous consent that Calendar Wednesday business for this week 
be dispensed with. Is there objection? | 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
in any part of the gentleman’s request did he stute that the 
McNary-Haugen bill had to be taken up not later than Wednes- G 
day? 


bill may be taken up. 

Mr. BLANTON. But is it not a part of the gentleman’s re- 
quest that it shall be taken up not later than Wednesday? 

Mr. TILSON. No; it is one of the reasons for my request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
` There was no objection. 

BIENNIAL INDEX TO STATE LEGISLATION 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take fr: m the Speaker’s table Senate bill 3634, providing for the 
preparation of a biennial index to State legislation and pass 
the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker’s table Senate bill 
3634 and pass the bill. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Librarian of Congress is hereby author- 
ized and directed to prepare and to report to Congress biennially an 
index to the legislation of the States of the United States enacted dur- 
ing the biennium, together with a supplemental digest of the more im- 
portant legislation of the period. 

Sec, 2. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated annually for 
carrying out the provisions of this act the sum of $30,000, to remain 
available until expended. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


ARTICLE BY W. E. LEE, OF LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert in the Recorp an article by W. E. Lee, of Lake Charles, La., 
on the new port of Lake Charles. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Rrecorp by printing 
an article written by W. E. Lee, of Lake Charles, La., on the 
new port of Lake Charles. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks, I insert the following article from the Manufac- 
turers’ Record of December 30, 1926: 


LAKE CHARLES, LA., Now A PORT WITH 30-FOOT CHANNEL TO THE SEA 


With appropriate ceremonies, the city of Lake Charles celebrated on 
November 30 completion of the new port, which cost $5,000,000 and 
which brings to realization a prospect that has actively enlisted the 
community's interest and support for a number of years. Participating 
in the celebration was the U. S. S. Cleveland, Capt. John D. Wain- 
wright, with 17 officers and 380 marines in the crew the vessel remain- 
ing in port three days. Among hundreds of distinguished guests were 
O. H. Simpson, Governor of Louisiana; Maj. Malcolm Elliott, district 
engineer, U. S. Army; Col. W. J. Wooten, representing Gen.- Edgar 
Jadwin, Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army; Joseph F. Leopold, represent- 
ing the United States Chamber of Commerce, besides State officials, 
mayors of various cities, railroad and steamship officials. 

While the United States Government cooperated in the work and paid 
a small part of the cost, the principal burden was assumed by tax- 
payers of Calcasteu Parish and the money was raised through a bond 
issue. The new channel is 30 fect deep, with a width of 125 feet on 
the bottom and from 200 to 260 feet wide at the water line. It con- 
nects with the Calcasieu River, which is from 400 to 600 feet wide and 
30 to 50 feet deep. A turning basin at the docks is 600 feet by 1,600 
feet and 35 feet deep. Vessels coming to the port will enter Sabina 
Pass. Theedistance from the Gulf of Mexico to Lake Charles harbor is 
approximately 75 miles. 

Docks and warehouses are of modern E E the first unit of 
the former being 800 feet long, 110 feet wide, with two ship-side rail- 
road tracks, two steel and sheet-iron transit sheds, 70 by 300 feet 
each, with all modern facilities for handling cargo. On the land side 
of the sheds a depressed railroad track has been constructed, facili- 
tating unloading cargo in and out at car-floor level. A terminal rail- 
road connects with five railway lines radiating from Lake Charles to 
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all parts of the country, draining a large and fertile field. The new 
port is in the heart of the country’s greatest rice belt. Two hundred 
thousand tons are available of this staple alone for foreign and coast- 
wise shipping, offering appreciable reductions in freight cost. Lake 
Charles boasts the largest rice mill in the world. 

Channel work has been done under the supervision of Fred Shutts, 
parish engineer, the funds for this work having been raised by a bond 
issue and expended under the supervision of H. G. Chalkley, president 
of the Calcasieu Parish police jury. Elmer Shutts is engineer for 
the harbor and terminal] district and was in direct charge of con- 
struction work of the docks and warehouses, which was done at a 
cost of $500,000, 

The harbor is under the supervision of the board of commissioners of 
the Lake Charles harbor and terminal district. Guy Beatty, president 
of the American Press Co., is president of the board, other members 
being W. P. Weber, vice president; E. R. Kaufman, secretary ; Rudolph 
Krause, treasurer; Frank Roberts and H. J. Luhn, director of the port. 

In connection with the port and its facilities, the following contracts 
were awarded: Railroad embankment, Fred G. Locke, of Lake Charles; 
wharves, docks, and warehouse structure, Banta-Mutersbaugh (Inc.), 
of Lake Charles; material for docks was furnished by the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., and included all pilings and treated 
material; decking, Industrial Lumber Co., of Elizabeth, La.; steel 
sheds, Knapp & East, of Lake Charles; structural steel, Houston 
(Tex.) Structural Steel Co., which fabricated and erected it; sheeting 
was furnished and put on by Blattman-Weisser, of New Orleans, the 
material being of Armco ingot iron; roof, Johns-Manville Co., New 
York ; deep well, Layne-Lousiana Co., of Lake Charles; pump equipment, 
L. S. Vallely & Co., of Houston and New Orleans, the equipment con- 
sisting of one Dayton-Dowd 1,000-gallons-per-minute centrifugal pump 
and one 500-gallon-per-minute centrifugal pump, the big fire pump to 
be motor driven and also gas-engine driven. Power will be furnished 
by special power line of the Gulf States Utilities Co., which is now 
under construction; railroad was built by the dock board, which pur- 
chased steel ties and did the work with its own labor. 

An office-building contract was iet to Knapp & East; a 50,000-gallon 
elevated steel] tank to the Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co., of Des 
Moines Iowa; gravel for railroad ballast and for road surfacing was 
purchased from the Rapides Gravel Co., of Alexandria, the Pelican 
Gravel Co., of Lecompte, and the Gifford Gravel Co., of Forest Hill, La. 

While the official opening of the port was set for November 30, vessels 
have been sailing to and from the port of Lake Charles for many 
months. The first ship to enter was the steamship Sewells Point, a 
9,000-ton freighter, arriving here on April 2, 1926, with a cargo of 
canned goods and other merchandise. More than 150 ocean-going oil 
tankers and oil barges of two big oil companies have been taking cargoes 
of crude petroleum, produced in the Lake Charles oil fields, to plants 
elsewhere for refining and reshipment to all parts of the world. 

During the month of November six ocean-going vessels have been in 
the port, either to discharge or to take cargo for distant points. The 
United States Shipping Board vessel Odksprings lifted a cargo of rice 
for Rotterdam, Europe; the U. S. S. Quincy discharged cargo, while the 
steamships Southlands, Genevieve Lykes, and Lake Benton took cargoes 
of rice for Porto Rico. 

Lake Charles is a city of 20,000 population, in southwest Louisiana, 
approximately 35 miles from the Gulf of Mexico. It is geographically 
situated to serve American trade with the West Indies and Central and 
South American ports, and should prove a valuable factor in the 
expansion of the foreign trade of the United States. 

The use to which the deep-sea channel has already been put gives 
assurance that future developments will make Lake Charles a recog- 
nized shipping, commercial, and industrial center. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
Moore of Ohio, for to-day, on account of death in family. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its principal 
clerk, announced that the Senate insists upon its amendments 
to the bill (H. R. 16576) entitled “An act making appropria- 
tions for the Departments of State and Justice and for the 
judiciary, and for the Departments of Commerce and Labor 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for other purposes,” 
disagreed to by the House of Representatives, and agrees to 
the conference asked by the House on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and had appointed as conferges on the 
part of the Senate Mr. Jones of Washington, Mr, Smoor, Mr. 
HALE, Mr. OVERMAN, and Mr. Harris. 


SENATE BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill and joint resolution 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as indicated 
below : 

S. 4916. An act donating Revolutionary cannon to the New 
York State conservation department; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 
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S. J. Res. 156. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to lend tents and camp equipment for the use of the 
reunion of the United Confederate Veterans, to be held at 
ora Fla., in April, 1927; to the Committee on Military 

airs. 


HOUSE BILLS AND HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that this day they presented to the President of the 
United States, for his approval, the following bills and joint 
resolution : 

H. R. 10900. An act to authorize the incorporated town of 
Wrangell, Alaska, to issue bonds in any sum not exceeding 
oe) for the purpose of improving the town’s waterworks 
system ; 

H. R. 11843. An act to authorize the incorporated town of 
Fairbanks, Alaska, to issue bonds for the purchasing, construc- 
tion, and maintenance of an electric light and power plant, 
telephone system, pumping station, and repairs to the water 
front, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 15649. An act to provide for the eradication or control 
of the European corn borer; and 

H. J. Res. 292. Joint resolution to amend the act entitled “An 
act granting the consent of Congress for the construction of a 
bridge across the Delaware River at or near Burlington, N. J.,” 
approved May 21, 1926. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 26 
minutes p. m.) the House, in aceerdance with the order hereto- 


fore made, adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, February 8, 
1927, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Tuesday, February 8, 1927, as 
reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


(10.30 a. m.) 
Second deficiency bill. 


COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
Hearing on the President’s message asking an appropriation 
of $15,000 for an industrial conference to be held at Geneva. 
Authorizing the expenditure of certain funds paid to the 
United States by the Persian Government (S. J. Res. 112). 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
(10.30 a. m.) 
To amend the Federal farm loan act (H. R. 15540). 
COMMITTEE ON INSULAR AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To clarify and amend existing laws relating to the powers 
and duties of the auditor for the Philippine Islands, and for 
other purposes (H. R. 16868). 


COMMITTEE ON MINES AND MINING 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To amend an act entitled “An act to provide relief in cases 
of contracts connected with the prosecution of the war, and for 
other purposes,” approved March 2, 1919, as amended (S. 3641). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Wnder clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

946. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
from the Chief of Engineers on preliminary examination of 
Caloosahatchee River, Fla., with a view to the control of the 
floods (H. Doc. No. 690); to the Committee on Flood Control 
and ordered to be printed. 

947. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
from the Chief of Engineers on preliminary examination and 
survey of St. Johns River, Jacksonville to Sanford, Fla. (H. 
Doc. No. 691) ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and 
ordered to be printed. 

948. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
from the Chief of Engineers on preliminary examination and 
survey of Gulfport Harbor, Miss. (H. Doc. No. 692); to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed, 
with two illustrations. 
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949, A communication from the President of the United 


States, transmitting supplemental est mate of appropriation 


for the Childrens’ Bureau, Department of Labor, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1926, amounting to $10, 000 (H. Doe. No. 
693); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
rinted. 

950. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriations for 
the fiscal year 1927 for the Department of the Interior, amount- 
ing to $37,211,500; also an item of proposed legislation affect- 
ing an existing appropriation (H. Doc. No. 694); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


a 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. McLEOD: Committee on the District of Columbia. H. R. 
16213. A bill concerning liability for participation in breaches 
of fiduciary obligations and to make uniform the law with ref- 
erence thereto; with amendment (Rept. No. 2000). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 
16946. A bill to provide additional pay for enlisted men of the 
United States Navy assigned to duty on submarine vessels of 
the Navy; without amendment (Rept. No. 2001). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia’ Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 
16973. <A bill to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to proceed 
with the construction of certain public works, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 2007). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. H. R. 12623. A 
bill for the relief of the owner of the steamer Squantum; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1993). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. H. R. 12625. A 
bill for the relief of the owner of scow 65H; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1994). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. CELLER: Committee on Claims. H. R. 15181. A bill 
for the relief of S. K. Truby; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1995). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House, 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. H. R. 15867. A bill 
for the relief of Francis Sweeney; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1996). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. N. 111. An act for 
the relief of the owners of the ferryboat Oregon; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 1997). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. CARPENTER: Committee on Claims. 
for the relief of Elizabeth W. Kieffer ; 
(Rept. No. 1998). 
House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims, S. 115. An act 
for the relief of the owner of the steamship Neptune; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1999). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. VINCENT of Michigan: Committee on Claims. S. 179. 
An act for the relief of J. W. Neil; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2002). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. THOMAS: Committee on Claims. S. 521, An act for the 
relief of August Michalchuk; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2003). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CELLER: Committee on Claims. S. 2594. An act for 
the relief of Odelon Ramos; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
2004). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. H. R. 13157. A 
bill to allow credits in the accounts of Harry Caden, special 
fiscal agent, Bureau of Reclamation, Department of the Inte- 
rior; without amendment (Rept.+No. 2005). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. H. R. 15807. A 
bill for the relief of Fred A. Knauf; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2006). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


S. 244. An act 
without amendment 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Claims was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (S. 4943) for the 
relief of George H. Cecil, and the same was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under alausa 3 af Rula XXII, publie bills And gasalitiong 


were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROWNING: A bill (H. R. 16992) to aid the erection 
and equipment of a school building in Shiloh Nationai Park; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 16993) to provide for more 


expeditious settlement of money claims against the United 


States, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITHWICK: A bill (H. R. 16994) authorizing the- 
acceptance by the Navy Department of a site for an aviation 
training field in the vicinity of Pensacola, Fla., and for other 
purposes ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 16995) granting the consent of 
Congress to John R. Scott, Thomas J. Scott, E. E. Green, and 
Baxter L. Brown, their successors and assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Mississippi River; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. — 

By Mr. BACON: A bill (H. R. 16996) to confer United States 
citizenship upon certain inhabitants of the Virgin Islands and to 
extend the naturalization laws thereto, and for other purposes ; 
to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. JONES: A bill (H. R. 16997) extending the time 
during which cattle which have crossed the boundary line into 
foreign countries may be returned duty free; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: A bill (H. R. 16998) to amend section 224 
of the Judicial Code; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRAND of Ohio: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 349) 
to adopt an official flag code of the United States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PORTER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 350) to provide 
for the payment of claims of certain German nationals against 
the United States; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 351) to provide for the 
expenses of the participation of the United States in the work 
of the economic conference to be held at Geneva, Switzerland ; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. i 

By Mr. BUTLER: Resolution (H. Res. 412) for the consider- 
ation of H. R. 16973, “ A bill to authorize the Secretary of the 
Navy to proceed with the construction of certain public works, 
and for other purposes”; to the Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

Memorial of the Legislature of the State of Michigan, regard- 
ing the reapportionment of seats in the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States to the various States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Census. 

Memorial of the Legislature of the State of Missouri, favoring 
the making of a national park of the battle field where the 
Battle of Wilson Creek was fought, on August 10, 1861; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: Memorial of the Legislature 
of the State of Minnesota, requesting the making use of all 
available space at the Fort Snelling Hospital for beds, and that 
they do not transfer to the hospital the regional office and per- 
sonnel, and that they maintain until additional beds have been 
constructed at Hospital No. 101 and Hospital No. 102, either 
Hospital 65 or 68, in order that disabled service men of Minne- 
sota may be cared for; to the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON: Memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of South Carolina, for enactment of legislation for the 
relief of the agricultural industry; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of South Caro- 
lina, relating to Great Lakes-St. Lawrence deep waterway proj- 
ect; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BEGG: A bill (H. R. 16999) granting a pension to 
Edward W. Lautsbaugh; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MEAD: A bill (H. R. 17000) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary Corcoran; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CRUMPACKER: A bill (H. R. 17001) granting a pen- 
sion to Luvicia Gausline ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17002) granting an increase of pension to 
Emma Lou Blandford ; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. GARBER: A bill (H. R. 17003) granting a pension to 
Katherine Fisher ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17004) granting an increase of pension to 
Clara G. Burtis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 17005) granting 
an increase of pension to Marge M. Bear; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17006) granting an increase of pension to 
Minnie A. Bennett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17007) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Farrell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17008) granting an increase of pension to 
Melvina A. Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17009) granting an increase of pension to 
Alice A. Wing; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. KELLY: A bill (H. R. 17010) granting a pension to 
James H. Rifle; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KINDRED: A bill (H. R. 17011) for the relief of 
William C. Schmitt; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17012) for the relief of Mrs. Mary Mc- 
Carthy, Vincent Iarrobino, John Halpin, and others, for the 
payment of claims for pay, personal injuries, loss of property, 
and other purposes incident to the blasting of Hell Gate 
Channel; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KURTZ: A bill (H. R. 17013) granting a pension to 
Emma S. Freet; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MAPES: A bill (H. R. 17014) to correct the records of 
the War Department to show that Guy Carlton Baker and 
Calton C. Baker or Carlton C. Baker is one and the Same person; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MENGES: A bill (H. R. 17015) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary Dorsay; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17016) granting an increase of pension to 
Kate Low; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 17017) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Amanda Insell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. RAINEY: A bill (H. R. 17018) granting an increase 
of pension to Ella J. Good; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. RATHBONE: A bill (H. R. 17019) authorizing the 
reinstatement of Carl L. Bernau as a captain in the Regular 
Army ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 17020) for the relief of Robert 
Petross ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SWEET: A bill (H. R. 17021) for the relief of J. 
Edward Burke; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17022) for the relief of Harry Martin; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17023) for the relief of Albert A. Inman; 
to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

6164. By Mr. ALDRICH: Petition of Lareda M. Mitchell, of 
Coventry, R. I., favoring early action on Civil War pension 
bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6165. By Mr. ANDREW: Petition signed by citizens of 
Beverly, Mass., favoring the passage of further legislation pro- 
viding increases in pension for veterans of the Civil War and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6166. By Mr. ARNOLD: Petition from citizens of Mason, Ill., 
recommending the passage of the Civil War pension bill; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6167. By Mr. BACON: Petition submitted by the Government 
Club (Inc.) ; to the Committee on 

6168. Also, petition submitted by the Government Club (Ine.) ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

6169. Also, petition of Nonintervention Citizens’ Committee of 
New York City; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

6170. Also, petition protesting against passage of Sunday ob- 
servance bill (H. R. 10811) ; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

6171.. By Mr. BECK: Petition requesting Civil War pension 
legislation; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6172. By Mr. BERGER: Petition of citizens of the city of 
Milwaukee, Wis., not to pass House bill 10311, nor any other 
bill which enforces the observance of the Sabbath or any other 
religious or ecclesiastical institution or rite, nor to adopt any 
measure that will in any way give preference to one religion 
above another; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

6173. By Mr. BLAND: Petition of citizens of Hampton, Phoe- 


bus, and Newport News, Va., urging that immediate steps be taken 
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to bring to a vote a Civil War pension bill carrying the rates 
proposed by the National Tribune, Washington, D. C.; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6174. By Mr. BROWNING: Petition requesting Civil War 
pension legislation; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6175. By Mr. BURTON: Memorial of Workmen’s Sick and 
Death Benefit Fund, of Cleveland, Ohio, protesting against the 
passage of any legislation which would establish a card-index 


system of aliens, through registering, fingerprinting, photo- 
graphing, etc.; to the Committee on Immigration and Natural- 
ization. 


6176. Also, memorial of Hon. Willis M. Baum, member of 
California State Legislature, 416 South Spring Street, Los An- 
geles, Calif., indorsing Senate Joint Resolution 9, fixing the com- 
mencement ‘of the terms of the President, Vice President, and 
Members of Congress, and fixing a time for the assembling of 
Congress; to the Committee on Rules. 

6177. By Mr. CAMPBELL: Petition of citizens of Allegheny 
County, Pa., urging the passage of legislation to increase the 
pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6178. By Mr. CRAMTON: Petition of W. P. Ortner and 46 
other residents of Tuscola County, Mich., protesting against the 
passage of House bill 10311, a Sunday observance bill; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

6179. By Mr. DAVIS: Petition of citizens of Coffee County, 
Tenn., urging immediate passage of the Civil War pension bill; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6180. By Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri: Petition by 125 citi- 
zens of Warrensburg, Mo., urging the immediate passage of 
legislation increasing the pensions of Civil War veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6181. By Mr. EATON: Petition of Mr. D. N. Messler, 10 West 
Main Street, Somerville, N. J., and 38 other citizens of Somerset 
County, urging that immediate steps be taken to bring to a 
vote the Civil War pension bill and asking support by Members 
of Congress; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6182. By Mr. EVANS: Petition of citizens of Rollins, Mont., 
urging legislation in behalf of Civil War veterans and widows 
of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6183. By Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD: Petition of 56 voters 
of Montgomery County, praying for the passage of a bill in- 
creasing the pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6184. Also, petition of Los Angeles County Council of the 
American Legion, asking immediate passage of House bill 4548, 
for retirement of disabled emergency Army officers of World 
War; to the Committee on Rules. 

6185. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of National Council of 
Traveling Salesmen’s Associations, William G. Adams, secretary, 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, N. Y., urging repeal of the war- 
time Pullman surcharge; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

6186. By Mr. GARBER: Letters from J. P. Hamilton, 25 
Hamilton Heath, Tampa, Fla., and Leroy W. Cooper, Melbourne, 
Fla., urging enactment of Senate bill 2615, a bill enabling com- 
mon carriers to carry a blind person and guide for one fare; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

6187. Also, petition of the National Home Study Council, 
urging modification of the third-class postal rates as provided 
for in House bill 138446, so as to approach more nearly the rates 
that were effective prior to 1925; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

6188. Also, letter from Willis M. Baum, member of the Cali- 
fornia Legislature, urging enactment of Senate Joint Resolution 
9, proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States fixing the commencement of the terms of President, Vice 
President, and Members of Congress, and fixing a:time for the 
assembling of Congress, and inclosing copy of Assembly Joint 
Resolution 2, introduced by Mr. Baum in the California State 
Assembly ; to the Committee on Rules. 

6189. Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce of the State 
of New York, urging the enactment of House bill 5025, or a 
similar measure, to create a Federal water conservation com- 
mission to study the utilization and conservation of rainfall 
and prepare a national policy in respect thereto, in order that 
the surplus drainage of the country may not result in floods 
or otherwise be wasted, but may be controlled for use in irriga- 
tion, water power, inland waterways, etc., to the benefit of agri- 
cultural, commercial, and national welfare; to the Committee 
on Flood Control. 

6190. Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce of the State 
of New York, urging reduction of income-tax rate levied on 
corporations ; ‘to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

6191. Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce of the State 
of New York, urging the enactment of legislation to provide an 
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adequate military post on Governors Island for the protection 
of New York City; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

6192. Also, petition of the National Council of Traveling 
Salesmen’s Associations of America, the United Commercial 
Travelers of America, and the Commercial Travelers Mutual 
Association of America, assembled in joint session in the city 
of New York, January 6, 1927, urging the enactment of Senate 
bill 1143, amending section 1 of the interstate commerce act; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

6193. Also, petition of Cactus Chapter, No. 2, and Tucson 
Chapter, No. 4, Disabled American Veterans of the World War, 
urging enactment of House bill 16019, to remove the discrimina- 
tion against veterans (other than those totally or permanently 
disabled) who are being maintained by the bureau in an institu- 
tion of any description, and who are without wife, child, or 
dependent parents, by repealing the provision of paragraph 7, 
section 202, of the disabled American veterans’ relief act, 
whereby such veterans’ monthly rate of compensation shall not 
exceed $40; to the committee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion. 

6194. By Mr. HICKEY: Petition of Mrs. Sarah Jane Carter 
and other citizens of Goshen, Ind., urging the passage of a bill 


increasing the pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of! 


veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6195. By Mr. KELLER: Petition signed by Richard M. Wales 
and other citizens of Minnesota, urging the enactment of legis- 
lation for the further relief of Civil War veterans and widows 
of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6196. By Mr. KIESS: Petition from citizens of Lycoming 
County, Pa., favoring the passage of bill to increase the pensions 
of widows of Civil War soldiers; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

6197. By Mr. KINDRED: Resolution adopted by the board of 


aldermen, city of New York, memorializing Congress to pass bill : 


helping veterans to get loans on soldiers’ bonus certificates; to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

6198. Also, resolution of the board of directors of the New 
York State Federation of Women’s Ciubs, urging the main- 
tenance of the Army of the United States in accord with the 
provisions of the national defense act of 1920; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, 

6199. Also, resolution of Nonintervention Citizens Committee, 
of New York City, N. Y., urging the passage of Senate Resolu- 
tion 309; also urging the Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs 
to report favorably Senate Resolution 319; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

6200. By Mr. KVALE: Petition of the St. Paul Real Estate 
Board, urging the President to commence negotiations with the 
Dominion of Canada for the purpose of securing a treaty which 
will make possible the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway; to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

6201. By Mr. LEAVITT: Petition of numerous citizens of 
Great Falls, Mont., urging early enactment of radio-control 
legislation; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

6202. By Mr. LUCE: Petition of citizens of Framingham, 
Mass., urging early enactment of legislation increasing pensions 
of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

6203. By Mr. MAJOR: Petition of citizens of Sedalia, Mo., 
urging immediate passage of Civil War pension bill, providing 
increase of pensions for needy and suffering veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6204. By Mr. MANLOVE: Petition of Mr. James Cross, Mrs. 
M. C. Holman, and 84 other citizens of Joplin, Mo., urging the 
passage of legislation for the benefit of veterans of the Civil 
War and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

6205. By Mr. MARTIN of Louisiana: Petition of sundry 
citizens of the State of Louisiana, favoring the increase of 
pensions to soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and their 
widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6206. By Mr. MEAD: Petition of employees of public library 
at Buffalo, N. Y., favoring the passage of House bill 7479, 
the migratory bird refuge bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6207. By Mr. MICHENER: Petition of residents of Jackson, 
Mich., protesting against the passage of House bill 10311, 
known as the Sunday observance bill; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

6208. Also, petition of several citizens of Ann Arbor, Mich., 
asking that certain pension laws be amended; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

6209. By Mr. Moore of Virginia: Petition of citizens of 
Virginia, favoring increases of pension to soldiers and sailors 
of the Civil War and their widows; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 
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6210. By Mr. NELSON of Missouri: Petition signed by W. R. 
Wilson and others, as against House bill 10311; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

6211. Also, petition signed by Mrs. L. B. Jones and others, 
in behalf of the Civil War increase pension bill: to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

6212. By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: Resolution adopted 
by the St. Paul Real Estate Board, urging the President to 
commence, at the earliest possible date, negotiations with 
Canada for the purpose of securing a treaty which will. make 
possible the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. | 


i 
| 
| en 
! _ 6218. By Mrs. NORTON: Petition of citizens of Jersey City, 
N. J., favoring the passage of increase of pensions for Civil 
; War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
| Invalid Pensions. 
| 6214. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the 
| Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York, favoring 
; military protection for the city of New York; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 
6215. Also, petition of the California Legislature, favoring 
i the passage of Senate Joint Resolution 9 to amend the Con- 
| stitution of the United States fixing the commencement of the 
term of President, Vice President, Members of Congress, and 
| fixing a time for the assembling of Congress ; to the Committee 
' on the Judiciary. 
| 6216. Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce of the State 
| Of New York, favoring the creation of a Federal waterways 
| and water resources commission; to the Committee on Rivers 
| and Harbors. 
6217. Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce of the State 
| of New York, favoring reduction of Federa! corporation taxes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
| 6218. Also, petition of A. P. Walker, president Standard Mill- 
| ing Co., opposing the passage of the McNary-Haugen bill; to the 
| Committee on Agriculture. 
| 6219. Also, petition of B. H. Wunder, president New York 
| Produce Exchange, opposing the passage of House bill 15474, 
: farm relief bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 
| 6220. Also, petition of the Board of Aldermen of the City 
| of New York, favoring legislation for veterans to get loans on 
their adjusted-compensation certificates; to the Committee on 

| World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

| 6221. Also, petition of the National Council Traveling Sales- 

: men’s Associations, favoring the passage of Senate bill 1143, 
amending section 1 of the interstate commerce act, for the 
repeal of surcharge; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

| 6222. Also, petition of Cactus Chapter No. 2 and Tucson Chap- 
ter No. 4, Tucson, Ariz., Disabled American Veterans of the 
World War, favoring the passage of House bill 16019; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

6223. By Mr. O’CONNOR of New York: Resolution adopted 

by the board of aldermen of the city of New York, memoraliz- 
| ing the Congress to pass the bill helping the veterans of the 
| World War to obtain loans on soldiers’ bonus certificates; to 
| the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

6224. Also, resolution and petition of the National Council of 

i Traveling Salesmen’s Associations, asking the repeal of the 
Pullman surcharge; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
| eign Commerce. | 

6225. By Mr. PATTERSON: Petition of residents of Cam- 
den County, N. J., urging increase of pensions to Civil War 
veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 
| 6226. By Mr. PEAVEY: Petition by Damiam Geier and others, 
| of Tony, Wis., and W. M. Dwinnells and others, of Hayward, 

Wis., urging legislation providing for the liberalization of the 
pension laws for Civil War veterans and widows of veterans ; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6227. By Mr. RAINEY: Petition of Mrs. L. J. Dixon and 13 
other citizens, of Golden Eagle, Ill., favoring Civil War pension 
bill carrying rates approved by National Tribune; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

6228. By Mr. RAMSEYER: Petition of residents of. Oska- 

loosa, Iowa, urging that immediate steps be taken to bring to 


a vote a Civil War pension bill in order that relief may be 
accorded to needy and suffering veterans and widows; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6229. Also, petition of residents of Montezuma, Iowa, urging 
that immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote a Civil War 
pension bill in order that relief may be accorded to needy and 
suffering veterans and widows; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 
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6230. By ni REED of New York: Petition of citizens of 
Ceres, N. Y., urging passage of a Civil War pension bill (petition 
not pi P AAT ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

6231. By Mr. ROBINSON of Iowa: Petition from the Citi- 
zens of Earlville, Delaware County, Iowa, against interference 
by the United States in Mexico or Nicaragua ; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 

6232. By Mrs. ROGERS: Petition of William J. Brigando, 
John J. McDermott, and Gregory M. Powers, jr., against the 
reduction of compensation payments to veterans of the World 
War who are hospitalized in Veterans’ Bureau hospitais subse- 
quent to June 30, 1927; to the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 

6233. By Mr. ROMJUE: Petition of S. B. Shackleford, L. R. 
Jennings, and other residents of Lewis County, Mo., requesting 
legislation granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans 
and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6234. By Mr. SCHNEIDER: Petition of voters of Appleton, 
Wis., urging legislative relief for veterans and widows of the 
Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6235. Also, petition of voters of Seymour, Wis., urging legis- 
lative relief ‘for veterans and widows of the Civil War; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6236. Also, petition of voters of Marinette, Wis., urging legis- 
lative relief ‘for veterans and widows of the Civil War; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6237. By Mr. SHREVE: Petition for the passage of pension 
legislation for the relief of Civil War veterans and widows of 
veterans by daughters of Civil War veterans who are residents 
of Erie, Pa.; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6238. Also, petition of about 40 citizens of Erie, Pa., asking 
for the immediate passage of the EHiott -pension bill for Civil 
War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

6239. By Mr. THURSTON: Petition by the Clinton (Iowa) 
Chamber of Commerce, requesting enactment of measure to in- 
crease tariff upon molasses, etc.; to the Committee on ways 
and Means. 

6240. Also, petition of citizens of Centerville, Iowa, and vi- 
cinity, in favor of Civil War pension legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

6241. Also, petition of citizens of Lorimor, Iowa, and vicinity, 
in favor of Civil War pension legislation; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

6242. By Mr. TILLMAN: Petition of various citizens of Ar- 
kansas, asking for increase in pensions for veterans and widows 
of veterans of the Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

6243. By Mr. VOIGT: Petition of Mrs. George Gould and 32 
other residents of Sheboygan, Wis., urging increased pensions 
for veterans of the Civil War and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


SENATE 
Turspay, February 8, 1927 


The Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Heavenly Father, lover of our souls and constantly interested 
in our welfare, we come this morning grateful for the goodness 
of the past but still hungering and thirsting after the best 
things in view of the future. Hear us, we beseech of Thee; ac- 
cept our thanksgiving and enable us to walk in paths of right- 
eousness, to the glory of Thy great name. Through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of the legislative day of Saturday, February 5, 1927, 
when, on request of Mr. Curtis and by unanimous consent, the 
further reading was dispensed with and the Journal was ap- 
proved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the douse of Representatives, by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed with- 
out amendment the following bills and joint resolution of the 
Senate: 

S. 3634. An act providing for the preparation of a biennial 
index to. State legislation; ; 

S. 4942. An act to authorize an appropriation for the pur- 
chase of certain privately. owned land within the Jicarilla 
Indian Reservation, N. Mex. ; 

S. 5499. An act authori izing a survey of the Caloosahatchee 
River drainage area in Florida, und of Lake Okeechobee and 
certain territory bordering its shores in Florida; and 
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S. J. Res. 141. Joint resolution to approve a sale of land by 
one Moshulatubba or Mushulatubbe on August 29, 1832. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 4411) grantingethe consent of Congress to compacts or 
agreements between the States of South Dakota and Wyoming 
with respect to the division.and apportionment of the waters 
of the Belle Fourche and Cheyenne Rivers and other streams 
in which such States are jointly interested, with an amendment, 
in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the following bills severally with amendments, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

S. 4663. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
acquire certain lands within the District of Columbia to be 
used as sites for public buildings; 

S. 4727. An act to provide for the widening of Nichols Ave- 
nue, between Good Hope Road and § Street SE., in the District 
of Columbia; and 

S. 5197. An act to authorize an appropriation for reconnais- 
sance work in conjunction with the Middle Rio Grande con- 
Servancy district to determine whether certain lands of the 
Cochiti, Santo Domingo, San Felipe, Santa Ana, Sandia, and 
Isleta Indians are susceptible of reclamation, drainage, and 
irrigation. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills and joint resolution, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 6246. An act to establish a national military park at 
the battle field of Stones River, Tenn. ; 

H. R. 9640. An act to add certain lands to the Shoshone Na- 
tional Forest, Wyo.; 

H. R. 10510. An act to prevent the destruction or dumping, 
without good and sufficient cause therefor, of farm produce 
received in interstate commerce by commission merchants and 
others, and to réquire them truly and correctly to account for 
all farm produce received by them; 

H. R. 11278. An act to authorize the erection of a statue of 
Henry Clay; 

H. R. 12851. An act granting certain lands to the city of 
Mendon, Utah, to protect the watershed of the water-supply 
system of said city; 

H. R. 13444. An act amending section 4031 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States to enable postmasters to desig- 
nate one or more employees to perform duties for them during 
their absence, including the signing of checks in the name of 
the postmaster ; 

H. R. 13508. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary 
of the Interior to investigate, hear, and determine the claims 
of individual members of the Sioux Tribe of Indians against 
tribal funds or against the United States; 

H. R. 14242. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
to proceed with the construction of certain public works at 
Quantico, Va.; 

H. R. 14842. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Pomeroy-Mason. Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Ohio River 
at or near the town of Mason, Mason County, W. Va., to a point 


opposite thereto in the city of Pomeroy, Meigs County, Obio; 


H. R. 14920. An act to amend an act. entitled “An act grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to the Weirton Bridge & Develop- 
ment Co. for the construction of a bridge across the Ohio 
River near Steubenville, Ohio,” approved May 7, 1926; 

H. R. 14930. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
H. A. Carpenter Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Ohio River 
at or near the town of St. Marys, Pleasants County, W. Va., to 
a point opposite thereto in Washington County, Ohio; 

H. R. 15284. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to negotiate with irrigation districts, drainage districts, and 
water users’ associations for release from obligation to con- 
struct drainage works, and for corresponding reduction in con- 
tract obligations of such districts and associations; 

H. R. 15541. An act to authorize the exchange of certain land 
between the United States and the District of Columbia; 

H. R. 15602. An act to amend the last paragraph of an act 
entitled “An act to refer the claims of the Delaware Indians 
to the Court of Claims, with the right of appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States; 

H. R. 15603. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to enter into a cooperative agreement or agreements with the 
State of Montana and private owners of land within the State 
of Montana for grazing and range development, and for other 
purposes; 7 

H. R. 15652. An act to fix the age limit for training in the 
first year’s course in citizens’ military training camps; 
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H. R. 15661. An act to regulate the operation of sales com- 
missaries and other utilities of the War Department selling 
services or supplies; 

H. R. 15662. An act to further provide for the execution of 
topographic surveys for military purposes ; 

H. R. 15826. An act to add certain lands to the Colville 
National Forest, Wash. ; 

H. R. 15906. An act to authorize the purchase of land for 
an addition to the United States Indian school farm near 
Phoenix, Ariz. ; 

H. R. 16212. An act to authorize per capita payments to the 
Indians of the Cheyenne River Reservation, S. Dak. ; 

H. R. 16222. An act to change the title of the United States 
Court of Customs Appeals, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 16886. An act to authorize the Director of the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau to make loans to veterans upon the 
security of adjusted service certificates; and 

H. J. Res. 332. Joint resolution to correct an error in Public, 
No. 526, Sixty-ninth Congress. 

DISPOSITION OF USELESS PAPERS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the secretary of the United States Civil Service 
Commission, transmitting a list of papers in the office of the 
commission at Washington which are not needed in the trans- 
action of public business and have no permanent value or his- 
toric interest, and requesting that action be taken looking to 
their d'sposition, which were referred to a Joint Select Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Useless Papers in the Executive De- 
partments. The Vice President appointed Mr. Date and Mr. 
MCcCKELLAR members of the committee on the part of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing resolution of the Legislature of the State of West Virginia, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance: 


SENATE OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
Charleston, February 7, 1927. 
To the SECRETARY OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D. ©. 

Sim: I am inclosing herewith a copy of Enrolled Senate Joint Reso- 
lution No. 1, adopted by the Legislature of West Virginia on the 24th 
day of January, 1927. 

Yours truly, 
JOHN T. HARRIS, 
Clerk of the Senate. 


Enrolled Senate Joint Resolution 1 (by Mr. Hallanan) memorializing 
the Congress of the United States to repeal the Federal estate tax 
provisions of the revenue law effective February 26, 1926 
Resolved by the Senate of West Virginia (the House of Delegates 

concurring therein)— 

Whereas the Federal estate tax law, as amended February 26, 1926, 
provides that any estate liable thereunder shall be credited with any 
inheritance tax paid by its beneficiaries to the State, or States, the 
credit not to exceed 80 per cent; and 

Whereas this amendment is in derogation of the rights of the States 
because its object is to persuade them to abandon their State in- 
heritance tax laws in favor of the statutes based on the Federal law, 
giving effect to a joint levy upon estates by the Nation and the State; and 

Whereas the tax is not required for revenue and is useful only as a 
means of coercing the States; and 

Whereas the policy of joint levies is contrary to the theory of this 
Government and an aggression upon the authority, jurisdiction, and 
independence of the legislatures of the sovereign States: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we hereby memorialize the present Congress to repeal 
immediately the Federal estate tax provisions of the revenue law effective 


February 26, 1926, and vacate this field of taxation in time of peace.. 


Adopted January 24, 1927. 
JOHN T. HARRIS, 
Clerk of the Senate, 
M. S. HODGES, 
Clerk of the House of Delegates. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing resolution of the Legislature of the State of Missouri, 
which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs: 

FIFTY-FOURTH GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Jefferson City, February 4, 1927. 
SECRETARY UNITED STATES SENATE, : 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SIR— 

Be it resolved by the house of representatives (the senate concurring 
thercin), That— 

Whereas the Battle of Wilson Creek, fought August 10, 1861, was the 
most important battle west of the Mississippi River and one of the 
bloodiest engagements of the great Civil War; and 
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Whereas Gen. Nathaniel Lyon, one of the most capable and heroic 
figures of that great war, together with almost 2,000 soldiers, there 
gave his life for his country; and 

Whereas the famous battle field is located near Springfield, Mo., and 
is one of the most picturesque places in the great Ozark region and 
easily accessible by railroad and State and national highways; and 

Whereas the citizens of Springfield and southwest Missouri are en- 
deavoring to have the Secretary of War and the National Congress 
dedicate this hallowed ground as a national park to fitly commemorate 
the heroism of those who there gave the last full measure of devotion 
for the flag of our common country: Now, therefore, the General 
Assembly of the State of Missouri hereby adopts this resolution and 
heartily indorses the action of the civic and military associations and 
organizations in their efforts to have said battle ground set apart and 
dedicated as a national park, and urges upon the Secretary of War 
and the National Congress the importance of such action, and, by- this 
resolution, we especialiy urge the Missouri Members, both in [louse and 
Senate, to do everything in their power to bring about the matter 
asked; and be it further 

Resolved, That the chief clerk of the house is hereby instructed to 
mail to the Secretary of War and to the Secretary of the United States 
Senate and to the Chief Clerk of the House of Representatives of the 
aforesaid a copy of these resolutions. 

Respectfully, 
Tom C. CHAMBERS, 
Assistant Chief Clerk. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I present a 
concurrent resolution adopted by the Legislature of the State 
of Indiana requesting the Congress of the United States to 
appropriate funds for the establishment of a United States 
Veterans’ Bureau general hospital within the State of Indiana 
for honorably discharged ex-service men of this area. This 
resolution was adopted by the Senate of Indiana on February 
1, 1927, and by the House of Representatives of Indiana on 
February 4, 1927. I ask that it be printed in the Recorp and 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 


There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

A concurrent resolution requesting the Congress of the United States 
to appropriate funds for the establishment of a United States Veter- 
ans’ Bureau general hospital within the State of Indiana for honor- 
ably discharged ex-service men of this area 


Whereas the World War veterans’ act of 1924 as amended provides 
that “the Director of the United Stateg Veterans’ Bureau is author- 
ized to furnish hospitalization and necessary traveling expenses to 
veterans of any war, military occupation, or military expedition 
since 1897, not dishonorably discharged, without regard to the nature 
or origin of their disabilities: Provided, That preference to admission 
to any Government hospital for hospitalization under the provisions 
of this subdivision shall be given to those veterans who are finan- 
cially unable to pay for bospitalization and their necessary traveling 
expenses ” ; and 

Whereas as the result of the above enactment of Congress there 
has been a substantial increase of admissions to hospitals, and as 
this increase of admissions is expected to continue for years to 
come; and l 

Whereas in this area, comprising the States of Indiana, Kentucky, 
Ohio, Michigan, and Illinois, there is at this time an acute and in- 
creasing need for general hospital facilities, and as the State of 
Indiana has not been allowed a United States Veterans’ Bureau hos- 
pital, while in each of the States bordering Indiana there has been 
United States Veterans’ Bureau hospitals established; and 

Whereas as Indiana is the center of population of the United States, 
a nucleus of the agricultural and industrial elements, the greatest 
railroad center of the world, and easily accessible by highways there 
is probably no area within the United States comprising States that 
potentially serve such a large number of ex-service men; and 

Whereas a United States Veterans’ Bureau general hospital located 
within the State of Indiana would economically serve approximately 
1,000,000 ex-service men who are residents of this area; and 

Whereas the savings alone in transportation would be of such stu- 
pendous amount, because of the central location and because of serving 
such a wide area, the institution should be of such proportions as to 
meet the present acute and increasing needs, so that the large neces- 
sary expenditure will be an economic one: Therefore 

SECTION 1. Be it resolved by the Senate of the State of Indiana (the 
House of Representatives concurring), That the United States Gov- 
ernment is hereby respectfully urged and requested to provide the 
necessary funds for the establishment of a United States Veterans’ 
Bureau general hospital at some convenient place within the State of 
Indiana of such capacity as to afford adequate hospital facilities for 
persons entitled to treatment in such hospitals in the area consisting 
of the States of Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio, Michigan, and Illinois. The 
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United States Senators and Members of Congress from this State are 
hereby urged to use all honorable means to secure the establishment 
of such a hospital in the State of Indiana. 

Sec. 2. That the secretary of the senate is hereby directed to send 
certified copies of this resolution to each of the United States Senators 
and each Congressman from Indiana. 

I hereby certify that senate concurrent resolution No. 5 
adopted by the senate on February 1, 1927. 

FERN ALE, Secretary of the Senate. 


I. hereby certify that senate concurrent resolution No. 5 was 
adopted by the house of representatives on February 4, 1927. 
W. T. LYTLE, Clerk of the House. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts presented resolutions recently 
adopted by the board of aldermen of the city of New York, 
N. Y., favoring the passage of the bill (8S. 5093) to amend the 
World War adjusted compensation act, as amended (intro- 
duced by Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts), so as to authorize the 
Treasury Department to make loans on veterans’ adjusted com- 
pensation certificates, etc., which were referred to the Committee 
on Finance. (See resolutions printed in full when presented 
by Mr. CorELAND on yesterday, pp. 3105 and 3106, CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. ) 

He also presented petitions numerously signed by sundry 
citizens of Boston, Somerville, Waltham, and other cities and 
towns in the State of Massachusetts, praying for the prompt 
passage of legislation granting increased pensions to Civil War 
veterans and their widows, and for the removal of the limita- 
tion on the date of marriage of Civil War widows, which were 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented memorials numerously signed by sundry 
citizens of Marlboro, Hudson, and Lancaster, all in the State of 
Massachusetts, remonstrating against the passage of the bill 
(S. 4821) to provide for the closing of barber shops in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia on Sunday, or any other legislation of a 
religious character, which were referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. FERRIS presented petitions of sundry citizens of De- 
troit, Mich., praying for the prompt passage of legislation 
granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans and their 
widows, Which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. FESS presented a petition of sundry citizens of Cuya- 
hoga County, Ohio, praying for the prompt passage of legisla- 
tion granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans and 
their widows, which was referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

Mr. GILLETT presented a petition of sundry citizens of Bos- 
ton, Mass., praying for th prompt passage of legislation grant- 
ing increased pensions to Civil War veterans and their widows, 
which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of the State 
of Massachusetts, remonstrating against the passage of the bill 
(S. 4821) to provide for the closing of barber shops in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia on Sunday, or any other legislation of a 
religious character, which was referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. DILL presented memorials of sundry citizens of Battle 
Ground, Colville, Addy, Aladdin, Spokane, Rice, Meyers Falls, 
and Walla Walla, all in the State of Washington, remonstrat- 
ing against the passage of the bill (S. 4821) to provide for the 
closing of barber shops in the District of Columbia on Sunday, 
or any other legislation of a religious character, which were 
referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. ERNST presented memorials of sundry citizens of the 
State of Kentucky, remonstrating against the passage of the 
bill (S. 4821) to provide for the closing of barber shops in the 
District of Columbia on Sunday, or any other legislation of a 
religious character, which were referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Lexington, 
Ky., praying for the passage of the bill (H. R. 10729) to create 
a bureau of customs and a bureau of prohibition in the De- 
partment of the Treasury, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. WILLIS presented petitions of a committee representing 
the United States Custodian Service Association and of sun- 
dry citizens of Defiance, Lorain, and Marietta, in the State of 
Ohio, praying for the passage of legislation granting increased 
compensation to employees of the Custodian Service, with a 
minimum wage of $1,200, which were referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of the State 
of Ohio praying for the passage of legislation granting in- 
creased pensions to Civil War veterans and their widows, 
which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


was 
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He also presented a communication from the president of the 
Ohio Farm Bureau Federation, at Columbus, Ohio, which was 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE OHIO FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Columbus, Ohio, February 3, 1927. 
Hon. FRANK B. WILLIS, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O. 
DEAR SENATOR WILLIS: 
* * a * Ea s + 


The meeting just closed yesterday and the following resolution was 
passed by our board of directors regarding Muscle Shoals: 

“ Resolved, That we go on record as opposed to Government opera- 
tion of Muscle Shoals, and that we favor acceptance of the bid of the 
American Cyanamid Co. for the operation of Muscle Shoals as the best 
offer before Congress at this time, and urge that the Ohio Members of 
the National Congress be urged to support this proposition.” 

Two resolutions were offered for farm relief, one a general resolu- 
tion and the other directly indorsing the McNary-Haugen bill. After 
considerabie discussion by the voting delegate board of 132 members 
both resolutions were defeated. The latter resolution supporting the 
McNary-Haugen measure received more support than it has on any 
previous annual meeting. ‘There were 16 delegates responded to the 
roll call who voted favorably, while 116 voted in the negative. 

* * * % & s * 


Yours very respectfully, 
L. B. PALMER, President. 


Mr. COPELAND presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., remonstrating against the passage of the bill 
(S. 4821) to provide for the closing of barber shops in the 
District of Columbia on Sunday or any other legislation of a 
religious character, which was referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of New York, 
N. Y., praying for the prompt passage of legislation granting 
increased pensions to Civil War veterans and their widows, 
which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by members of the 
New York City Federation of Women’s Clubs, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Resolution submitted by the Government Club (iInc.), Mrs. George E. 
Owens, president 


Resolved, That we, the members of the New York City Federation of 
Women’s Clubs in convention assembled, Hotel Astor, New York City, 
view with grave concern the failure of Congress to provide the funds 
to maintain the Navy in accord with the 5-5-3 ratio, and particularly 
deplore the refusal of the Ilouse of Representatives to provide funds 
to lay down at least the three cruisers authorized. 

We earnestly urge the maintenance of the Army of the United States 
in accord with the provisions of the national defense act of 1920 and 
in accordance with the plans projected by the General Staff of the 
United States Army. Be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to the President, the 
Cabinet, Members of the Senate and the House of Representatives, and 
that it be disseminated in the public. press. 

NEW YORK CITY FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS, 
CONSTANCE A, SPORBORG, President. 
CLARA EDWARDS, Secretary. 


Dated February 4, 1927. 


SHOOTING OF PEARL S. THOMAS 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, a day or two ago there 
occurred a very great outrage near Fort Pierce, Fla. A good 
citizen, attending to his business in an orderly way, was killed 
by some Federal agents who were attempting to enforce, I 
suppose, the immigration law. They met him on the highway, 
and he was ordered to stop. Supposing that they were hold-up 
men or something of the kind, he refused to stop, whereupon 
they pursued him, shot into his car, and killed him. An ac- 
count of the affair is given in a telegram to me from Gerald F. 
Beane, managing editor of the Fort Pierce News-Tribune, in 
a letter from E. H. Collins, jr., county engineer, and also in an 
article appearing in the Fort Pierce News-Tribune, with edito- 
rial comment thereon. I ask to have the telegram, the letter, 
the editorial, and the account in the News-Tribune printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I think the public ought to know 
about these high-handed proceedings on the part of Federal 
officials. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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The matter referred to is as follows: 
FORT PIERCE, FLA., February 7, 1927. 


Hon. DuncAN U. FLETCHER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Prominent Fort Pierce man murdered by Federal officers Friday 
night. He refused to stop car late at night, thinking them highway- 
men. They chased him 12 miles and killed him. They said they were 
secking smuggled Chinamen. Not since celebrated Leo Franks’ case 
in Atlanta has lynch feeling run so high in South, even best citizens 
favoring it. Victim leaves wife and three children. Promiscuous 
stopping of motorists on highways and use of firearms by Federal 
officers must cease if lives of innocent citizens are to be spared. The 
President of the United States, or any other law-abiding citizen, would 
have been murdered in cold blood had be been driving along Indian 
River drive in place of Fort Pierce man Friday night. Respectfully 
urge you to use your good offices to end practice, which if allowed to 
continue would foment civil war in many sections of country by citizens 
arming for their own protection, 

GERALD F. BEANE, 
Managing Editor Fort Pierce News-Tribune. 


FORT PIERCE, FLA., February 5, 1927, 
Hon. DuNcAN U. FLETCHER, 
“Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR: I inclose herewith the first page of the issue of the 
Fort Pierce News-Tribune of this date, which contains an account of 
the killing in cold blood of one of my friends, who was respected here 
as an estimable citizen, being killed by four Federal agents and two 
civilians, all of whom were to-day removed to other points by the local 
authorities for the reasons given. 

I will say that the newspaper account is as nearly correct a descrip- 
tion of the crime as we are able to arrive at. 

The two civilians are, as stated, now under indictment in the circuit 
court of Martin County, and it seems very peculiar that Federal 
authorities would impress into service men of this type. 

I am writing Senator TRAMMELL and JOE SEARS along these same 
lines, also am sending a copy of the paper to the Hon. HENRY T. RAINEY, 
a relative of the deceased. 

The people of Florida, in my opinion, will not much longer endure 
situations such as this. We ar>- trying to build a great State and the 
taxpayers will some day rebel against tactics such as are practiced 
here under the cloak of Federal authority and the guise of law. 

The citizens of Fort Pierce and St. Lucie County are now trusting to 
their representatives in Congress to use all their authority to insure 
the bringing to justice in a court of the State of Florida, and not in a 
Federal court, of the parties responsible for this outrage. 

An answer would be sincerely appreciated. 

Yours very truly, 
E. H. COLLINS, Jr., 
County Engineer, St. Lucie County. 


{From the Fort Pierce News-Tribune, Fort Pierce, Fla., Saturday, 
February 5, 1927] 


P. S. THOMAS IS MURDERED—F'0UR IMMIGRATION OFFICERS AND CIVILIANS 
LOCKED UP HERE CHARGED WITH AcT—FortT PIERCE MAN, RELATIVE 
OF PROMINENT LOCAL FAMILIES, IS VICTIM OF BULLETS 


Pearl S. Thomas, a representative of the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., and 
a citizen of this city, was shot and killed about 11 o’clock last night on 
the Dixie Highway, 12 miles south of here, while driving his car north. 

Six men, four of whom are United States immigration officers, were 
arrested by Deputy Sheriff Wiggins and locked up in the county jail 
charged with the crime. State’s Attorney Sumner says it was “ cold- 
blooded murder.” 

The men are Phil B. Farrell, G. C. Gourney, William A. Lea, Archie 
Brownlie, and Fred Brownlie, his son, and John Lockhart. 

According to information given out by officials, Thomas was stopped 
on the Dixie by the men, said to have had orders to be on the watch 
for cars carrying smuggled Chinamen. Thomas is said to have come 
upon the men in the highway and ordered to stop. When Thomas did 
not stop his machine the officers and civilians gave chase, it is alleged, 
and fired shots. 

The fleeing car, a Ford sedan, was loaded with biscuits. The auto 
shows marks where three bullets pierced. Thomas was shot in the left 
elbow and in the chin. The latter wound was fatal, according to W. I. 
Fee, undertaker. 

The chase started near the house owned by Ed Dennison, of Sneed, 
Dennison & Sneed. The car halted south of here at what is known as 
Cards Hill. Thomas had driven about 8 miles before the last bullet 
stopped him. He was brought to the Indian River General Hospital by 
two of the men, but died before reaching there. 

Archie Brownlie was indicted by the Martin County grand jury on 
a charge of accepting bribes while a deputy under former Sheriff Bab- 
cock. Lockhart was also indicted by the same jury, charged with run- 
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ning liquor. He is a former fire chief at Stuart and was ordered 
released by the city commission there, it is alleged. 

Thomas is a first cousin of Congressman H. T. RAINEY, of Illinois, 
He is also a first cousin of Mrs. P. C. Eldred, wife of the county clerk, 
and Hal S. Thomas, father of Judge Elwyn Thomas, of the circuit court. 
He came to this city six years ago from Birden, Ill. 

He is married and the father of three children, two sons—Otho, 22, 
and Vedder, 19—and a 5-year-old daughter. 

Since the news was received here last night Angus Sumner, State’s 
attorney of the twenty-first judicial district, has been investigating the 
slaying. 

Attorney Sumner has been probing the matter in a thorough fashion 
and has left no stone unturned to get to the bottom of the shooting. 


SIX MEN ARE REMOVED FROM COUNTY JAIL 


The six men charged with the murder of Pearl S. Thomas were re- 
moved from the local jail at 11 o’clock this morning. They were taken 
in a high-powered automobile in a southern direction. Two deputy 
sheriffs were with them. 

This move was taken on order of State’s Attorney Angus Sumner, 
who feared an attempt would be made to lynch the men, 


EDITORIAL 


The murder of Pearl S. Thomas was committed by gunmen acting 
under the cloak of Federal authority. They are of a lower type than 
those who infest our large cities. The gangster kills his own class, 
ridding the world of undesirables. He runs the risk of being killed 
himself. The slayers of Thomas killed a defenseless man, a law- 
abiding and respected citizen. 

Thomas, a salesman, was a family-loving man. No matter how hard 
the day’s work or how far away his duties carried him, he always made 
it a rule to get home at night. This devotion to his loved ones cost 
him his life, for he was speeding to them last night when shot down in 
cold blood. 

Four men who claim to be immigration officers and two civilians are 
charged with the crime. The only alibi they can possibly offer is that 
they shot because Thomas refused to stop for them. 

They had been informed to watch for an automobile carrying smug- 
gled Chinamen. Thomas was first to appear in sight and he was imme- 
diately branded as the smuggler. They had no legal right to demand 
that he stop his car. 

Undoubtedly thinking they were highwaymen, Thomas speeded up. 
The men gave chase. Judging from the appearance of the automobile 
driven by Thomas, his pursuers succeeded in passing him and firing 
back. The bullet that probably caused his death went through the 
windshield. 

Under the law an officer—city, county, State, or Federal—has the 
legal right to use a gun only when his own life is in danger. Assuming 
that Thomas had smuggled Chinamen in his automobile, the men under 
arrest would have had no justification in using their guns unless their 
lives were in peril. 

Justice demands that these men be brought to trial speedily and that 
they pay the penalty for their crime. 


Mr, TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I have a similar communi- 
cation to the one which has just been sent to the desk by my 
colleague relative to the conduct of certain immigration officers 
in shooting at and killing an innocent citizen upon a highway in 
the State of Florida. I merely desire to say that while in the 
main I think the great majority of Federal officers, particularly 
those representing the immigration department in the Florida 
district, are painstaking and judicious in the performance of 
their duties, yet there are certain officers who are reckless and 
who have a total disregard for the proper performance of their 
duties, who molest, harass, and in some instances, as in this 
case, actually kill innocent people. I think the department hav- 
ing these matters in charge should be very careful to scrutinize 
the character of men whom they select and to direct them as to 
the proper discretion and care to be exercised in the perform- 
ance of their duties. 

MARVIN GATES SPERRY 


Mr. TYSON. Mr. President, last evening the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. REED] had inserted in the Recorp certain 
matter from the Soldiers and Sailors’ Legion. I wish to have 
inserted in the Recorp matter connected with the character of 
the man who made the statement in regard to the retirement 
bill, -` 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


UNITED STATES VETERANS’ BUREAU, 
Washington, December 9, 1926. 
Hon. L. D. Tyson, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
My DEAR SENATOR Tyson: The director instructs me to acknowledge 
receipt of your letter of December 7, 1926, in which you request that 
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you be furnished with a copy of a letter from the regional manager at 
Los Angeles to the central office concerning certain acts and practices 
of Marvin Gates Sperry, national commander of the Private Soldiers 
and Sailors’ Legion, and inform you that the information is being fur- 
nished you herewith for your confidential and personal use. 
By direction. 
GEORGE S. KILGOUR, 
Chief Information and Cooperation Division. 


[From the Los Angeles Examiner, November 4, 1926] 


VETERAN FUND SWINDLER GETS THREE MONTHS IN JAIL MARVIN GATES 
SPERRY SENTENCED BY JUDGE POPE DESPITE PLEA FOR MERCY BECAUSE 
OF WAR SERVICE å 
After being convicted of having solicited funds from the public for 

a defunct veterans’ aid organization, Marvin Gates Sperry yesterday 

was sentenced by Judge James H. Pope to serve three months in the 

city jail. 

The testimony also showed Sperry had issued several worthless 
checks. 

He asked for clemency because of his war service, but the judge held 
that he should be penalized for taking unfair advantage of the public’s 
gratitude to ex-soldiers and using the money for his own purposes. 

COLLECTIONS SHOWN 


W. Il. Switzer, post-office inspector, said Sperry’s activities in the 
name of the Private Soldiers and Sailors’ Legion, of which he claimed 
to be president, were investigated by the Federal Government last year 
and that Sperry had promised to discontinue solicitation. He then 
had signed a statement, it was testified, showing he had collected 
$2,693 for a building fund, but that all of that sum was gone and 
none used for the purported purpose. 


SMALL MEMBERSHIP 


Thomas Cavett, contact officer, United States Veterans’ Bureau, 
testified that the Private Soldiers and Sailors’ Legion had no standing 
with the bureau, and that it has ceased to exist. It once had a small 
membership, 

James Lorry said Sperry had attempted to form a branch at Sawtelle, 
but that Sperry disappeared, leaving unpaid bills and checks. He said 
money collected was deposited to Sperry’s personal order. Twenty 
checks issued by Sperry were returned because of insufficient funds 
from the Sawtelle branch of the California bank, Mrs. Grace Brown, 
bookkeeper of the bank, testified. 

C. J. Lick, manager, Western Mutual Life Building, where Sperry 
has an office, said Sperry had sold armistice-day cards in the name 
of the Private Soldiers and Sailors’ Legion, making 7 cents on each 
card. He did not pay his office rent. Frank Sullivan, a disabled 
veteran, said Sperry had boarded two months in his home but did not 
pay his rent. 


NO DEFENSE OFFERED 


Police Officer Mitchell testified Sperry had told him that part of the 
funds collected had been used to buy liquor, and Harry Rosenthal said 
Sperry had been drunk. 

Sperry offered no defense. He asked for clemency on the ground 
that he was a disabled veteran. Judge Pope found he never had asked 
for aid on that basis, but he modified the sentence so that after 30 
days in jail Sperry can be examined, and if it is found the sentence is 
injuring his health, it can be reduced. 


UNITED STATES VETERANS’ BUREAU CERTIFIED COPY OF RECORD 
This is to certify that the above is a true copy of the document on 
file in claims case No. (no number). 
Date, December 8, 1926. 
C. J. PAINTER, 
Acting Chief, Veterans’ Record Subdivision, 
Chief Clerk’s Division. 


[From the American Legion Weekly Bulletin, 
November 20, 1926] 


LEADER OF FAKE VET ORGANIZATION IS JAILED HERE 


What is termed the biggest score yet made against so-called ‘“‘ pan- 
handlers’’ who go about southern California misrepresenting veterans 
organizations and obtaining money under the name of the Legion and 
other ex-service men’s orders was made when Marvin Gates Sperry, 
alleged organizer and leader of what is known as the Private Soldiers 
and Sailors Legion, appeared before a Los Angeles judge and was sen- 
tenced during the past week on a vagrancy charge. 

Sperry has been under surveillance for a long time, according to 
officials of the Legion who have been active in suppressing the work 
of men who have obtained money through the sale of armistice day 
cards and gotten donations of money from people under the name of 
veteran organizations. 

At the trial it is reported that the postal officials were also after 
Sperry for some of his activities, and no less than 23 bad check charges 


Los Angeles, Calif., 
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were brought against him from various sources. Sperry was found 
guilty of only the vagrancy charge, but it is expected that more serious 
charges will be preferred against him later. 


COMMISSION AIDS 


Major Fitzmaurice, of the Social Service Commission, was largely 
instrumental in putting an end to Sperry’s activities and bringing the 
charge against him. Working together with officials of the county coun- 
cil and members who are acquainted with this kind of practice in 
Legion circles, Major Fitzmaurice finally apprehended Sperry. 

Sperry first came to notice in 1919 when he organized the Private 
Soldiers and Sailors Legion. From time to time, Legion officials state, 
he has come into the limelight owing to complaints having been made 
by donors of money whom he had solicited. Charges have not been 
preferred against him in the past only because those who had the 
evidence refused to appear against him, due to the publicity which it 
would cause, it is said. 

Legion members have been working hard during the past few months 
to put a stop to solicitations on merchants to buy armistice day cards 
in the name of the Legion, and which, upon investigation, proved to be 
misrepresentations. Major Fitzmaurice, of the Social Service Commis- 
sion, located on the fourth floor of the International Building, is a 
member of Hollywood Post and will aid posts in tracking down any 
operatives who are attempting to solicit funds under the name of 
veteran organizations without proper credentials. 

UNITED STATES VETERANS’ BUREAU CERTIFIED COPY OF RECORD 

This is to certify that the above is a true copy of the document on 
file in Claims Case No. (no number). 

December 8, 1926. 

C. J. PAINTER, 
Acting Chief, Veterans’ Record Subdivision, 
Chief Clerk’s Division. 


UNITED STATES VETERANS’ BUREAU, 
OFFICE OF REGIONAL MANAGER, 
Los Angeles, Calif., November 19, 1926. 
The Director, UNITED STATES VETERANS’ BUREAU, 
Washington, D. C. 
Attention—George S. Kilgour, Information and Cooperation 

Division. 

Dwar SIR: I am attaching herewith photostat copies of newspaper 
clippings from the Los Angeles Examiner and from the American Legion 
Bulletin, Los Angeles, Calif. 

On October 9, 1926, I was called on the phone by W. J. Fitzmaurice, 
of the Social Service Commission of Los Angeles, regarding the activi- 
ties of Marvin Gates Sperry. Mr. Fitzmaurice informed me that Sperry 
was at that time soliciting funds in Los Angeles and Hollywood for 
the purpose of allowing him to take up and adjudicate claims with the 
Veterans’ Bureau. He stated that Sperry had several men working 
for him in southern California who were out soliciting the funds for 
this purpose. 

His method of approach if Hollywood was to request from motion- 
picture actors and actresses the sum of $250 apiece, to be deposited in 
his name, for this relief work. It is my understanding that several 
donations of this size were given before Mr. Fitzmaurice became active 
in the case. 


He also stated that Sperry was to have a hearing before the com- 
mission on October 11, at which time it would be determined whether 
or not a warrant would be sworn out for his arrest. 

I suggested to Mr. Fitzmaurice that this office would be glad to fur- 
nish him with a letter outlining the activities of Mr. Sperry, and his 
relations to this office. This was very much appreciated and was of 
assistance to the commission in bringing this case before the court. 
A copy of my letter is attached. 

In response to a further request from Mr. Fitzmaurice, I assigned 
Mr. Thomas L. Cavett, cooperator in this office, to appear in court 
with the attached copies of correspondence and to testify relative to 
Sperry’s activities if so requested by the court. Mr. Cavett was per- 
sonally acquainted with Mr. Sperry’s activities and also the American 
Legion’s attitude toward Sperry’s collection of sums for relief work. 

The hearing before the commission resulted in a warrant being 
issued and Sperry was lodged in jail and was finally sentenced to 
three months in the city prison. He confessed his guilt and asked for 
clemency on the grounds that he was a disabled veteran. However, his 
sentence was allowed to stand and he is now serving his three-months’ 
period. 

I do not believe that we will be troubled further with Mr. Sperry’s 
activities in southern California although he may move to some other 
section of the country and try it again. 

Very truly yours, 


chief, 


K. J. SCUDDER, 
Regional Manager, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


1927 
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This is to certify that the above is a true copy of the document on 
file in Claims Case No. (no number), 
Date, December 8, 1926. 
C. J. PAINTER, 
Acting Chief, Veterans’ Record Subdivision, 
Chief Clerk's Division. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 4729) for the relief of Peter S. 
Kelly, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 1425) thereon. 

Mr. HARRELD, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 5200) to authorize a per capita 
payment from tribal funds to the Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache 
Indians of Oklahoma, reported it with an amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 1426) thereon. 

He also, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 5144) to amend section 215 of the Criminal 
Code, reported it without amendment. 

Mr. NORBECK, from the Committee on Pensions, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 5302) to pension soldiers who were in 
the military service of the United States during the Indian 
wars and disturbances, and the widows of such soldiers, and to 
increase the pensions of Indian-war survivors and widows who 
are now pensioned, reported it with amendments and submitted 
a report (No. 1427) thereon. 

Mr. MEANS, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 5548) to credit the accounts of Richings J. 
Shand, United States property and disbursing officer, Illinois 
National Guard, reported it with an amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 1428) thereon. 

Mr. McNARY, from the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, to which was referred the bill (S. 5084) to amend the act 
entitled “An act authorizing investigations by the Secretary of 
the Interior and the Secretary of Commerce jointly to deter- 
mine the location, extent, and mode of occurrence of potash de- 
posits in the United States and to conduct laboratory tests,” 
approved June 25, 1926, reported it with an amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 1429) thereon. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. BORAH: 

A bill (S. 5638) providing for payment to the German Gov- 
ernment of $461.59 in behalf of the heirs or representatives of 
the German nationals, John Adolf, Hermann Pegel, Franz Lip- 
fert, Albert Wittenburg, Karl Behr, and Hans Dechantsreiter ; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: 

A bill (S. 5639) to increase the pensions of certain veterans 
of the Civil War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 5640) enabling cooperative organizations to deal 
with wholesale sellers on equal terms with all others; -to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 5641) to establish a Separate classification of mail 
matter and more equitable postal rates for books; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 5642) making eligible for pension certain Indians 
who served with the Army in various Indian campaigns; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 5648) granting an increase of pension to Alice 
S. Munroe; and 

A bill (S. 5644) granting an increase of pension to Frances 
M. Crowl; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 5645) to authorize the appointment of Capt. M. M. 
Cloud, retired, to the grade of major, retired, in the United 
States Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HAWES: 

A bill (S. 5646) to prohibit the acceptance by any person 
of certain contributions to be used for the purpose of promot- 
ing or opposing the passage, or of influencing the favorable or 
unfavorable consideration, by Congress of any proposed legis- 
lation or other matter; and 

A bill (S. 5647) to amend the Federal corrupt practices act, 
1925, “approved February 28, 1925, by prohibiting the acceptance 
of certain contributions, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections. Š 
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A bill (S. 5648) granting a pension to Leander L. Houston 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

A bill (S. 5649) to amend the act entitled “An act to adjust 
water-right charges, to grant certain other relief on the Federal 
irrigation projects, and for other purposes,” approved May 26, 
1926 ; to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 5650) to establish a committee for the preservation 
of the historic records of the United States, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 5651) granting a pension to Harriett Anna Buris 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 159) amending the act of May 
13, 1924, entitled “An act providing a study regarding the 
equitable use of the waters of the Rio Grande,” etc.; to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 


TAXES ON PASSAGE TICKETS, ADMISSIONS, AND DUES 


Mr. KING submitted an amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute intended to be proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 16775) 
to limit the application of the internal-revenue tax upon passage 
tickets, which was referred to the Committee on Finance and 
ordered to be printed. 


WATER POWERS 


Mr. McKELLAR submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 5463) providing for the consolida- 
tion of the functions of the Department of Commerce relating 
to navigation, to establish load lines for American vessels, and 
for other purposes, which was ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. 


AMENDMENT TO SECOND DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. HARRELD submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the second deficiency appropriation bill for the 
fiscal year 1927, which was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed, as follows: 


At the proper place in the bill to insert: 

“That the sum of $463,752.49 be, and hereby is, appropriated in 
accordance with the provisions of H. R. 5218, Sixty-ninth Congress, 
entitled ‘An act to carry into effect the twelfth article of the treaty 
between the United States and the Shawnee Tribe of Indians proclaimed 
October 14, 1868. ” : 


THOMAS M. REED, UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE, ALASKA 


Mr. KING. I submit a resolution and ask that it may be read 
and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The resolution (S. Res. 347) was read and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, as follows: 


Whereas Thomas M. Reed was nominated in 1921 by the President to 
be United States district judge, first district of Alaska, and was there- 
after confirmed and entered upon the duties of his office; and 

Whereas his term of office expired August 16, 1925, and on December 
21, 1925, the President nominated him for the position of district judge, 
first district of Alaska, and his nomination was upon the same day 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary; and 

Whereas a subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary was ap- 
pointed on said day to consider the nomination of said Thomas M. 
Reed, as well as the nominations of other persons named by the Presi- 
dent at the same time to fill positions in Alaska; and 

Whereas said subcommittee upon full hearings upon each of said 
nominations unanimously reported to the Committee on the Judiciary 
on the 17th day of March, 1926, recommending that neither said Thomas 
M. Reed or the other persons named be confirmed by the full committee; 
and 

Whereas the said committee authorized the chairman of the committee 
to advise the President of the action of the subcommittee and also the 
full committee; and 

Whereas upon being so advised the President withdrew the names of 
said persons, including the name of said Thomas M. Reed, and there- 
after transmitted to the Senate the names of other persons than those 
adversely reported against, except Thomas M. Reed, to fill the positions 
theretofore held by such persons whose names had been withdrawn, 
other than Thomas M. Reed; and 

Whereas no person has been nominated by the President to fill the 
position of United States district judge for the first district of Alaska, 
although the term of said Thomas M. Reed as judge expired August 16, 
1925, and notwithstanding the expiration of his term of office he has 
continued and still continues to hold said office and assume the duties 
appertaining thereto: Now therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be directed to take 
cognizance of the matters and things herein recited and the fact that 
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said Thomas M. Reed is holding the office of United States district judge 
in said district of Alaska and performing the duties thereof without any 
appointment by the President and without confirmation by the Senate 
of the United States, and that said committee be further directed to 
report to the Senate whether in its opinion said Thomas M. Reed is 
legally holding said office or whether he is an intruder and usurper and 
whether any proceedings are available by which to secure his ouster 


- from said office and also whether any legislation is required by Congress 


to deal with said matter or with situations which may arise of a 
similar character, 


THE WORLD COURT 


Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, on December 7 I introduced 
Senate Resolution 282, which is a resolution to rescind the reso- 
lution previously adopted by the Senate providing for ratifica- 
tion of the so-called World Court protocol. This resolution 
was, on December 9, referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. Up to the present time no action has been taken by 
the committee on the resolution. On January 6 I addressed a 
communication to each member of the committee asking for 
consideration on the part of the committee, and I have also 
spoken to the chairman of the committee two or three times 
in regard to it. For some reason up to the present time, as I 
understand, a majority of the committee have not seen proper 
to act upon the resolution, either adversely or favorably. 

Under the circumstances I feel justified in making a motion. 
I move that the Committee on Foreign Relations be discharged 
from the further consideration of the resolution, and that the 
resolution be returned to the Senate and placed upon the 
calendar. 

Mr. BORAH rose. 

Mr. WARREN. I ask that the motion go over under the rule. 

Mr. BORAH. Did the Senator from Wyoming object? 

Mr. WARREN. I did. 

Mr. BORAH. Then it is not necessary for me to say any- 
thing at this time. 

a VICE PRESIDENT. The motion will go over under the 
rule. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. As I understand it, under the rule the 
motion goes over one day and can then be called up. 


CLAIM OF THE GOVERNMENT OF CHINA (S. DOC. NO. 204) 


The VICE PRESIDINT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed: 

T'o the Congress of the United States: 


I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State re- 
questing the submission anew to the present Congress of two 
claims presented by the Government of China against the Gov- 
ernment of the United States arising out of the negligent or 
unlawful acts in China of persons connected with the military 
and naval forces of the United States, and I recommend that 
as an act of grace and without reference to the question of the 
legal liability of the United States an appropriation in the 
amount of $1,100 be made to effect settlement of these two 
claims, in accordance with the recommendation of the Secre- 
tary of State. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

THE WHITE House, February 8, 1927. 


CLAIM OF THE GOVERNMENT OF CHINA—MR. SUN JUI-CHIN 
(S. DOC. NO. 205) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State, 
respecting a claim against the United States, presented by the 
Chinese Government for compensation arising out of an assault 
in China on Mr. Sun Jui-Chin on June 11, 1923, by a private 
in the Marine Corps, a member of the legation guard, with a 
request that the recommendation of the Secretary of State, as 
indicated therein, be adopted, and that the Congress authorize 
the appropriation of the sum necessary to pay the indemnity. 

I recommend that, in order to effect a settlement of this 
claim in accordance with the recommendation of the Secretary 
of State, the Congress, as an act of grace, and without reference 
to the legal liability of the United States in the premises, 
authorize an appropriation in a sum equivalent to $500 Mexican. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

THE WHITE House, February 8, 1927. 
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MIDDLE RIO GRANDE CONSERVANCY DISTRICT 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill from the 
Senate (S. 5197) to authorize an appropriation for recon- 
naissance work in conjunction with the Middle Rio Grande 
Conservancy District, to determine whether certain lands of 
the Cochiti, Santo Domingo, San Felipe, Santa Ana, Sandia, 
and Isleta Indians are susceptible of reclamation, drainage, and 
irrigation, which were on page 2, line 6, to strike out all after 
“District,” down to and including “ ownership,” in line 7; on 
page 2, lines 7 and 8, to strike out “to said district” ; on page 
2, line 9, after “ ments ” to insert: “, including the salary and ex- 
penses of the engineer hereinafter referred to,” ; on page 2, 
line 9, after the word “ expenditures ” to insert ‘ heretofore or 
hereafter ” ; on page 2, line 11, to strike out the word “and” 
and insert “such expenditures to be subject to the approval 
of the Secretary of the Interior and to be made”; on page 2, 
line 16, after “ thereon,” to insert “ and whose salary and expenses 
shall be paid out of the funds herein authorized to be appro- 
priated: Provided further, That "5 a8 d on page 2, to strike out all 
after the word “reimbursable” in line 18 down to and including 
the word “Interior ” in line 22 and insert “ by said Indian lands 
if and when the participation by the United States in con- 
struction of said project is approved by the United States, such 
reimbursement to be in accordance with the terms of the act 
of Congress approving such participation: Provided further, 
That the Seeretary of the Interior shall report to Congress the 
results of said reconnaissance work and his recommendations 
thereon.” 

Mr. BRATTON. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolution were severally read 
twice by title and referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 10510. An act to prevent the destruction or dumping, 
without good and sufficient cause therefor, of farm produce re- 
ceived in interstate commerce by commission merchants and 
others and to require them truly and correctly to account for 
all farm produce received by them; to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. 

H. R. 11278. An act to authorize the erection of a statue of 
Henry Clay; to the Committee on the Library. 

H. R. 13444. An act amending section 4031 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States to enable postmasters to desig- 
nate one or more employees to perform duties for them during 
their absence, including the signing of checks in the name of 
the postmaster; to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

H. R. 14242. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
to proceed with the construction of certain public works at 
Quantico, Va.; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 15284. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to negotiate with irrigation districts, drainage districts, and 
water users’ associations for release from obligation to con- 
struct drainage works, and for corresponding reduction in con- 
tract obligations of such districts and associations; to the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

H. R. 15541. An act to authorize the exchange of certain land 
between the United States and the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

H. R. 16886. An act to authorize the Director of the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau to make loans to veterans upon the 
security of adjusted service certificates ; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

H. R. 14842. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Pomeroy-Mason Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Ohio River 
at or near the town of Mason, Mason County, W. Va., to a point 
opposite thereto in the city of Pomeroy, Meigs County, Ohio; 

H. R. 14920, An act to amend an act entitled “An act granting 
the consent of Congress to the Weirton Bridge & Development 
Co. for the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River near 
Steubenville, Ohio,” approved May 7, 1926; and 

H. R. 14930. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
H. A. Carpenter Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Ohio River 
at or near the town of St. Marys, Pleasants County, W. Va., to 
a point opposite thereto in Washington County, Ohio; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

H. R. 6246. An act to establish a national military park at 
the battle field of Stones River, Tenn. ; 

H. R. 15652. An act to fix the age limit for training in the 
first year’s course in citizens’ military training camps; 
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H. R. 15661. An act to regulate the operation of sales com- 
missaries and other utilities of the War Department selling 
Services or supplies; and 

H. R. 15662. An act to further provide for the execution of 
topographic surveys for military purposes; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

H. R. 9640. An act to add certain lands to the Shoshone Na- 
tional Forest, Wyo.; 

H. R. 12851. An act granting certain lands to the city of 
Mendon, Utah, to protect the watershed of the water-supply 
system of said city; 

H. R. 15603. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to enter into a cooperative agreement or agreements with the 
State of Montana and private owners of land within the State 
of Montana for grazing and range development, and for other 
purposes; and 

H. R. 15826. An act to add certain lands to the Colville Na- 
tional Forest, Wash.; to the Committte on Public Lands and 
Surveys. 

H. R. 13503. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary 
of the Interior to investigate, hear, and determine the claims of 
individual members of the Sioux Tribe of Indians against tribal 
funds or against the United States; 

H. R. 15602. An act to amend the last paragraph of an act 
entitled “An act to refer the claims of the Delaware Indians to 
the Court of Claims, with the right of appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States”; 

H. R. 15906. An act to authorize the purchase of land for an 
addition to the United States Indian school farm near Phoenix, 
Ariz. ; and 

H. R. 16212. An act to authorize per capita payments to the 
Indians of the Cheyenne River Reservation, S. Dak.; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 16222. An act to change the title of the United States 
Court of Customs Appeals, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 332. Joint resolution to correct an error in Public, 
No. 526, Sixty-ninth Congress; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. : 

BIENNIAL INDEX TO STATE LEGISLATION 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, on yesterday I 
asked consideration by the Senate of the bill (H. R. 9174) 
providing for the preparation of the biennial index to State 
legislation, and at that time stated that it was identical with 
a bill passed by the Senate which was then before the House. 

On yesterday the House passed the Senate bill. Accordingly, 
I move that the Senate reconsider its action on yesterday in 
passing House bill 9174. 

Mr. MOSES. What is the bill? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It relates to the biennial index 
to State legislation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Montana moves 
that the Senate reconsider the votes by which House bill 9174 
was ordered to a third reading and passed. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I move that House bill 9174 be 
indefinitely postponed. 

The motion was agreed to. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, in the conference report on 
the independent offices appropriation bill are two items undis- 
posed of. I ask that the Senate agree to the amendments of 
the House to the amendments of the Senate in the two cases 
mentioned, taking up first amendment numbered 2, which is a 
small matter of a difference between $25 and $50. I first ask the 
Senate to agree to the amendment of the House to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Wyoming that the Senate agree to the amend- 
ment of the House to the amendment of the Senate numbered 2. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I desire to be heard for a 
moment before the motion is agreed to. 

Mr. WARREN. Let me bring the other matter up now be- 
fore the Senator proceeds. 

Mr. KING. Very well. 

Mr. WARREN. I wish now to submit a motion as to the 
remaining amendment, which is No. 3 in the list. I move that 
the Senate concur in the amendment of the House to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 3. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Wyoming that the Senate agree to the 
amendments of the House to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 2 and 3. 

Mr. KING. Let the amendments be stated at the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the amend- 
ments. 
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The Chief Clerk read as follows: 3 


That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate No. 2 and concur therein with au amendment as follows: In 
line 6 of said amendment strike out the sum “ $25” and insert “ $50.” 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate No. 3 and concur therein with an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following : 
“including personal services and stenographic reporting services to be 
obtained by renewal of existing contract, or otherwise.” 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, in order to make the matter 
as plain as I can, I desire to say that the House bill when it- 
came to the Senate read, after the numerals “1926,” at the top. 
of page 10: 
for renewal of existing contract, or otherwise, rent at the seat of 
government and elsewhere— 


And so forth. It relates to the employment of stenographic 
services by the Board of Tax Appeals. The Senate amended 
the bill to read, commencing at the same place: 


including personal services nnd stenographic reporting services, rent 
at the seat of government and elsewhere, 


ts the action of the House comes back here the same item 
reads: 


including personal services and stenographic reporting services to be 
obtained by renewal of existing contract, or otherwise— 


And so forth. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the situation with respect to the 
partial conference report on this bill has been adverted to 
heretofore. I submit that the Senate has a just cause of com- 
plaint against the conferees who have been dealing with this 
subject matter. 

When this bill was under consideration by the Senate two 
amendments were offered, the object of which was to require 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and the Board of Tax 
Appeals, in the employment of stenographic reporters and in 
obtaining stenographie reporting service, to let their contracts 
to the lowest competent bidder. That was the effect of the two 
amendments. 

Evidence has been brought to the attention of Senators, if 
not to the committee buth of the House and of the Senate, that 
some of these agencies—I think the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission ; at least, that was one of them—have employed steno- 
graphic reporters at times at a cost of 56 cents per page, some 
two or three times the cost to the Government where the con- 
tract for stenographic reporting service is let under the com- 
petitive bidding system. The amendments to which I have 
referred, which were adopted by the Senate, called for com- 
petition and did not leave the discretion to the two bodies that 
I have mentioned to employ stenographiec reporters at any 
price that they saw fit. The Senate registered its approval of 
those two amendments, and, as I have stated, put into the bill 
the provision that the contracts for the stenographic reporting 
service should be let to the lowest responsible bidder. 

After the bill had gone to conference—and, as I recall it, 
remained there for some time—a partial report was made. It 
was made by the chairman of the committee, the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. WARREN]. When the report was made I took 
the liberty—and it was my right—to inquire whether or not 
any change had been made in conference from the position 
taken by the Senate, and whether the provisions of the Senate 
bill with respect to competitive bidding had been modified, 
changed, or amended. The Senator from Wyoming then stated 
that one item, that dealing with the Board of Tax Appeals, was 
still in conference, and he said, in substance, “I feel sure that 
the final report will be such as will be agreeable to the Senator 
and to the action taken by the Senate.” With respect to the 
other item, the Senator gave the Senate to understand—he 
certainly gave me to understand—that it had not been modified. 
Upon examination of the partial report, however, it was dis- 
covered, Mr. President, that the amendment of the Senate deal- 
ing with the Interstate Commerce Commission and its right to 
employ stenographic reporters had been stricken out, and that 
the Senate conferees had absolutely receded and put back into 
the bill the House provision or a similar provision. 

When I learned of the action of the conference committee I 
called the attention of the Senate to the fact that I had been 
misled and I believed that the Senate had been misled. I think 
the Senator from Wyoming acted in good faith, but did not 
recall for the moment the fact that the Senate conferees had 
receded and that the action of the Senate had been stricken out. 
Of course, it was too late to have any relief, because the partial 
conference report had been agreed to. However, as soon as I 
discovered the fact to which I have referred, I immediately 
moved for a reconsideration and entered a motion to have the 
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House return the papers in order that the Senate might reject 
the report of the conferees in so far as it dealt with that item. 
The Senator from Wyoming a few minutes thereafter, before 
the motion had been disposed of, advised me that the House 
had taken action, and stated that therefore nothing could be 
done by the Senate. Obviously that was true. So, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the partial conference was adopted, and when we learned 
of the mistake which had been made it was beyond our power to 
secure a rectification of what I conceive to be a wrong. 

I can not make the same complaint, of course, with respect 
to the full report, because I have an opportunity now to move 
to reject the conference report in so far as it deals with that 
item; but, Mr. President, in view of the fact that this is an 
appropriation bill, and in view of the further fact that the 
principal cause of complaint related to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, I do not feel like taking the responsibility 
of secking to block the approval of this conference report. I do 
wish to say, though, to the conferees that I do not think that 
they treated the Senate right. We were misled by the state- 
ments made, and because of the full reliance upon the state- 
ments made by the chairman of the committee, no opportunity 
was permitted the Senate to send the matter back to conference, 
with a view to insisting upon the position the Senate had taken. 
I wish to give notice now, Mr. President, that if the bodies to 
which I have referred shall make contracts calling for such 
exorbitant prices for stenographic reporting service, I shall take 
the liberty, when another appropriation bill shall be before us, 
to call attention to that fact and insist that some steps be taken 
then to prevent a repetition of what I conceive to be a wrong 
and a violation of the duty which these officers owe to the Gov- 
ernment to save the money of the Government and to let these 
contracts to the lowest responsible bidder, instead of letting 
them as they see fit for 56 cents a page, as they have done in 
the case of some of the contracts, when the work ought to be 
done at less than one-half or at least for 50 per cent of the 
amount for which the contracts were made. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendments of the House to the amendments of the Senate 
Nos. 2 and 3. 

The amendments of the House to the amendments of the Sen- 
ate were concurred in. 


HENRY LANE WILSON 


Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, a few days ago 

the able Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] made a state- 
ment on the floor of the Senate with reference to a former 
ambassador of the United States to Mexico which I can not let 
pass unchallenged. 
-I am certain in my mind that the Senator from Mississippi 
means always to be fair. Therefore I am anxious to bring to 
his attention and to the attention of the Senate two or three 
things with reference to the statement made then, which I feel 
sure will convince anyone who is unprejudiced that the then 
American ambassador did everything that he could have done 
in the premises. 

On the 25th day of January, 1927, my good friend, the Senator 
from Mississippi, on the floor of the Senate made the following 
statement: 


What were the facts that confronted Wilson in those days? During 
the last two years of the administration of Mr. Taft there was a fight 
being waged between contending factions in Mexico. Madero, the 
Jeader of one faction, and by many declared to be the champion of the 
masses, had won the Presidency. General Huerta was the officer then 
in charge of his military forces. There were many circumstances point- 
ing to a connivance upon the part of our ambassador in Mexico with 
the Huerta clique to oust Madero and advance Huerta té the Presidency. 
Indeed, in a remarkable series of articles written by a reputable cor- 
respondent, Robert H. Murray, and published in Harpers Weekly of 
that year, the statement was made that the murder of Madero was 
conceived in the American Embassy and was carried out with the 
ambassador's knowledge. No darker blot smears the pages of our dip- 
lomatic history than the incidents surrounding that period in Mexico. 
And while, at that time, our Government, through an imprudent and 
incompetent diplomat, projected itself too much into the internal 
affairs of Mexico, it must be said for Mr. Taft that he refused to recog- 
nize the Huerta régime, 


. Mr. President, Henry Lane Wilson, a distinguished citizen 
of Indiana and of the United States of America, was at that 
time the ambassador of the United States to Mexico, and it 
was, of course, to him that the Senator referred. 

In that connection I desire to state that the fullest informa- 
tion of the relations between Henry Lane Wilson and the 
Huerta régime can be obtained from Foreign Relations of the 
United States for 1913, pages 691 to 693, and if anyone desires 
further information on the same subject it can be obtained 
from pages 2249 to 2316 of Senate Document No. 285, Sixty- 
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sixth Congress, second session. Mr. Wilson’s own testimony is 
given in the latter document and covers about 40 pages. 

Mr. President, on April 30, 1913, in response to a plea from 
Mrs. Sara Perez de Madero, the State Department wrote to her, 
as follows: 


The records of this department show that this message was brought 
to the President’s attention. Instructions in the matter had already 
been given the embassy, and the action it took on behalf of ex-Presi- 
dent Madero and ex-Vice President Pino Suarez was taken with the 
knowledge and under the direction of the President. The ambassador 
states, in reporting to the department in connection with the death of 
the ex-President and the ex-Vice President of Mexico, that the action 
of the embassy on their behalf could not have been more energetic 
than it was. | 


Mr. President, the course of Henry Lane Wilson in Mexico 
was approved by President Taft and Secretary Knox, by public 
resolutions of all the American clergymen in Mexico City, by 
public resolutions of the American colony in Mexico, aud by 
resolutions of the Young Men’s Christian Association. There 
are approving affidavits by the staff of the embassy and the 
messenger of the embassy. There is also a letter approving the 
course of Mr. Wilson from Paul von Hintze, German ambassa- 
dor, who was associated with him in every act during the revo- 
lution in Mexico. There is also the warm commendation of all 
of Ambassador Wilson’s colleagues, all of whom, I understand, 
were promoted or decorated by their governments. 

With reference to articles published in Harper’s Weekly that 
were misleading and libelous, I may say that action was brought 
on behalf of Henry Lane Wilson against Norman Hapgood, 
the publisher. The case was ultimately decided in the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia. It is recorded as at law 
No. 59138, and as of May 9, 1917, from the docket entry I take 
the following: 


Stipulation of counsel. 
for 6 cents and costs. 
May 14. Judgment entered satisfied. 


So that Mr. Wilson was vindicated in a court of law, the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, in connection with 
the charges that had been made against him as a result of the 
libel suit and its conclusion which I have just stated. 

Mr. President, Henry Lane Wilson is an honorable gentle- 
man. We believe in him in Indiana. He has had an enviable 
and distinguished career. He is now approaching the evening 
of life. So far as I know, his character never has been ques- 
tioned during all the years of his life. He was an honored 
representative of the United States in Mexico, Belgium, and 
Chile; and I am certain the Senator from Mississippi would 
not knowingly do him an injustice. 

Henry Lane Wilson is my friend. I have known him inti- 
mately throughout the years only to love him. He would never 
stoop to do a dishonorable act of any kind. His friends and 
fellow citizens in Indiana and throughout the length and 
breadth of the Republic believe in him, and thoroughly respect 
his ability, his integrity, and his devoted patriotism. 

It is because of these facts that I challenge the statement 
made by the eminent Senator from Mississippi, and announce 
to the world that Indiana is proud of the record and achieve- 
ments of her distinguished son, Henry Lane Wilson. 


SEED-GRAIN LOANS 


Mr. NORBECK obtained the floor. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator from South Da- 
kota yield to me? 3 

Mr. NORBECK. Just for a minute. 

Mr. DILL. I desire to make a unanimous-consent request 
regarding the fixing of a time to vote on the conference report 
on the radio bill. 

Mr. NORBECK. I wish the Senator would give me just a 
few minutes. I think we can dispose of this bill very quickly. 
I think we will reach an agreement all around. This is the 
seed grain loan bill. 

Mr, DILL. I am only asking for an opportunity to see if I 
ean get an agreement to vote. 

Mr. NORBECK. All rigkt; if it is just a brief time, go 
ahead. 

Mr. DILL. I submit the unanimous-consent request which 
I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

Mr. NORBECK. Is it as to fixing a time for voting? 

Mr. DILL. It is. 

Mr. NORBECK. That will call for a quorum, will it not? 

Mr. DILL. It will. 

Mr. NORBECK. I can not consent to yield for that purpose, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. DILL. If the Senator’s bill takes until 2 o’clock, he cer- 
tainly will let me in before that time, will he not? 


Judgment by confession against defendant 
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Mr. NORBECK. I promise the Senator from Washington 
that we will hurry this measure along quickly. I think we 
have reached a point where there will be no delay. 

Mr. DILL. Very well. 

Mr. NORBECK. I ask that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of Senate bill 5082. 

There being no objection, the Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 5082) authorizing an appropriation of 
$6,000,000 as a loan to farmers in the crop-failure area of. the 
United States for the purchase of feed and seed grain,. said 
amount to be loaned under the rules and regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. | 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, to meet certain objections 
that this measure is too general and should be localized, I 
move to amend by inserting in line 3, page 2, after the words 
‘“storm-stricken areas ”, the following: 


comprising what are known as the Northwestern States and the cotton 
States. 


Also, Mr. President, to meet the request of the Senator from 
Georgia, who feels that the sum provided for the cotton States 
is entirely inadequate, I have reached an agreement with him 
that we will cut half a million dollars off what would go to the 
grain areas and give it to the cotton areas; and I have also 
agreed, if it does not meet with objection—and I hope it will 
not—that the amount of the bill can be increased half a million 
dollars, so as to give them the million dollars that they feel 
they need in the cotton district. 

With that thought in mind, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The junior Senator from Texas 
[Mr. MAYFIELD] has an amendment which is now pending, and 
will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The junior Senator from Texas has pro- 
posed the following amendment: 

On page 2, line 5, of the amendment made as in Committee of 
the Whole in the nature of a substitute, insert after the word 
“ wheat” the word “ cottonseed ” and a comma. 


On page 3, line 7, strike out “$8,000,000” and insert 
“ $15,000,000.” 

On page 3, line 8, strike out “ $1,500,000” and insert 
“ $2,500,000.” 


On page 3, line 12, after the word “areas,” insert the fol- 
lowing: 

Provided further, That of said amount $6,000,000 shall be used for 
loans and advances to farmers producing cotton. 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, my attention was distracted for 
a moment. May I hear the first amendment stated again? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be restated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 2, line 5, of the amendment made 
as in Committee of the Whole in the nature of a substitute, in- 
sert after the word “ wheat” the word “cottonseed” and a 
comnia. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment of the Senator 
from Texas is not to the bill itself. 

Mr. BRUCE. I caught that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Texas to the amendment, in the nature of 
a substitute, made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. BRUCE. Is that all? 

Mr. NORBECK. This is all one amendment. 
amendment will be voted on at one time, will it not? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator offers it as a single 
amendment to the amendment. The entire amendment will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 2, line 5, after the word 
“ wheat,” insert “ cottonseed.” 
aon page 3, line 7, strike out “$8,000,000” and insert “ $15,- 

0,000.” 

On page 3, line 8, strike out “ $1,500,000 ” and insert “ $2,- 
500,000.” 

On page 3, line 12, after the word “ areas,’ insert: 


Provided further, That of said amount $6,000,000 shall be used for 
loans and advances to farmers producing cotton. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the 
Senator in charge of the bill please state what amount will be 
authorized to be appropriated under the bill if this amendment 
to the amendment is adopted? 

Mr. NORBECK. If this amendment to the amendment is 
adopted it will be $15,000,000. 


The entire 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And the recommendation of 
the committee was $6,000,000? 

Mr. NORBECK. And the House committee made it $8,000,- 
000. We have accepted that and also some other changes to 
increase it somewhat more. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am in sympathy with the 
Senator’s purpose to obtain relief for the depressed condition 
which he describes, but I must make a protest against appro- 
priating at random on the floor of this Chamber sums of money 
for relief which has not been considered fully and adequately 
by a committee. I can see no objection to the $6,000,000 which 
the committee has recommended; but for Senators who hawe 
Similar conditions in their own territory by amendment to 
keep raising the sum until the sum of $15,000,000 is reached 
seems to me to be a very bad practice. ý 

vn NORBECK. I agree with the Senator from Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Can not the Senator get 
the committee to recommend this $15,000,000, if it is neces- 
sary, or have hearings on the question? 

Mr. NORBECK. This amendment never has been submitted 
to the committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am sorry the passage of 
the Senator’s bill seems to be jeopardized. 

Mr. NORBECK. I do not think anyone here is urging the 
$15,000,000. If it can come to a vote, I am sure that amend- 
ment will be defeated right now. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Texas to the amendment made as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I want to know something more 
about this bill. I have indicated to the Senator from South 
Dakota that I have no disposition to object to its early con- 
sideration, provided that it is so amended as to do away with 
some of its objectionable features. 

Of course, as the bill originally stood, it proposed to give 
relief to any and all regions in the United States that might 
prove to have been harried by drought or storm to such a degree 
as to make an appeal to the discretion reposed in the Secretary 
of Agriculture by the bill. In that form, the bill ought to be 
intolerable, it seems to me, to any reasonable man. As the poet 
says, “’Tis always morning somewhere in the world.” There 
is always a drought or storm somewhere in the United States, 
and the result of the passage of a bill of that general nature 
would be to offer an invitation to every State, to every county, 
nay, to every locality, in the United States to set up a claim 
for special pecuniary relief on account of some drought or storm. 
We have droughts and storms in Maryland. It is a State very 
richly blessed, I am glad to say, with the gifts of Providence; 
but we, too, have storms and droughts, and I am not in favor 
even of the people of my own State being offered such vague 
and indiscriminate relief as the bill in its original form con- 
templates. Does the Senator propose to offer an amendment 
localizing that relief? 

Mr. NORBECK,. Yes. I have an amendment to offer, which 
I think will take care of the matter to which the Senator refers. 
I am perfectly willing to meet the Senator’s wishes. 

Mr. BRUCE. I am sure of that. 

Mr. NORBECK. I have an amendment, which I intend to 
offer, providing that not less than $5,000,000 of this money shall 
be available in the States of North and South Dakota and Mon- 
tana; that is, in the drought-stricken areas. 

Mr. BRUCE. Why not have the bill explicitly specify the 
territorial limits within which such distress has been wrought 
by drought or storm as to justify the Government in coming 
to the pecuniary assistance of the people within those limits. 

Once or twice Congress has granted extraordinary relief of 
this kind. It did so several years ago in the case of Montana 
and the Dakotas, if I do not forget, and in the recent past there 
was an appalling drought in the State of New Mexico, and Con- 
gress came to the aid of its people in consequence of that fact. 
But precedents of that kind should be very cautiously followed 
by Congress. When there has been a hurricane, such as raged 
in Florida and Georgia a few months ago, or when there has 
been a dreadful drought, such as is now claimed to have lately 
prevailed in parts of the Dakotas, and the conditions created by 
those natural catastrophes are of such a lamentable nature as 
to call for pecuniary assistance by the Government, it would be 
warranted in affording it. 

Our Government has even gone to the aid of the impover- 
ished farmers of Russia and other foreign communities, and cer- 
tainly under similar conditions arising in the United States 
similar aid might be properly given by the Government to our 
own people. But surely this bill ought to single out the very 
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counties in the States of North and South Dakota, unless the 
drought was State wide, where there was such a terrible 
drought that nothing less than the compassion of Congress, so 
to speak, is adequate to meet the emergency. And if one of 
the objects of this bill is to give relief to the farmers of Florida, 
stricken by the hurricane to which I have referred, then let 
the bill specifically say so. In other words, let it be made ex- 
pressly applicable by name, to South Dakota, North Dakota, 
or parts of those two States, and to the State of Florida, or to 
parts of the State of Florida, and to the State of Georgia or 
parts of the State of Georgia. As I understand it there have 
been no droughts or storms in other portions of the United 
States to call for the succor of the Federal Government. 

A few days ago, without hesitation, I united with the other 
Members of this body in voting an appropriation of $10,000,000 
to arrest the progress of the corn borer. That was a proper 
application of the Federal resources. Every State in the United 
States, especially every State in the West and Northwest, was 
interested in stopping the march of that frightful pest. If I 
had not joined in the vote providing for that appropriation, I 
should have been insensible to a just and reasonable claim upon 
my support. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BRUCE. But I for one do not propose year after year, 
simply because some Senator comes here from the Northwest— 
for he usually comes from that quarter—holding out his hat in 
mendicant fashion to the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BRUCE. In just a moment. Not one solitary year since 
I have been a Member of this body has the Northwest failed to 
come to the Senate with some plea for pecuniary relief, either 
in the form of a loan, or, if not in the form of a loan, in the 
form of some ill-disguised gratuity. It reminds me of what 
our Lord said, ‘The poor always ye have with you.” The States 
of North and South Dakota are always with us. 

I am sure that the majority of the people of those States do 
not wish to be put in the position of being chronic beggars, of 
being deemed as regarding the Federal Government simply as 
the “great white father,” as one of our Indian wards might 
say, or as a mere almoner, ever ready to dispense a charitable 
dole. 

Among other reasons, I am opposed to that sort of thing 
because of its infectious nature. There was a time when the 
South was one of the most self-reliant portions of the Union, 
when you could not induce a southern Senator to come here 
any more than you could or now can induce a New England 
Senator to come here and ask for some Federal douceur or 
something that was just a tax on one part of the United States 
for the benefit of another part of the United States. But that 
day has passed, and now, sadly enough, we have southern 
Senators at times falling into the northwestern habit of look- 
ing to the Government as if the Government were some kind 
of socialistic organization charged with the duty of extending 
its paternalistic patronage over every part of the United States, 
and especially the Northwest. 

I am not willing to see the self-reliance of our Maryland 
people, at any rate, destroyed. I wish them to cling to the old 
American principles of individual initiative, ambition, and 
enterprise, upon which the whole structure of our national 
greatness has been built up. But I am afraid that even the 
people of Maryland, sane, sensible, and conservative as they 
are, may sooner or later be demoralized by this ever-recurring 
dependence upon Federal generosity. 

At the last session of Congress hardly a voice was raised in 
the State of Maryland to ask me to vote even for the McNary- 
Haugen bill, which, of course, is far from being such an ob- 
jectionable measure as some of the measures that have been 
proposed here, because it at least seeks to create an equaliza- 
tion fee chargeable to the farmer himself. But, now, so con- 
tagious has the reliance upon the Government which obtains in 
certain portions of the United States become, that the people of 
Maryland are beginning to ask me to vote for the McNary- 
Haugen bill. 

As I have said, ever since I have been here the Senator from 
South Dakota has had some bill of this kind pending in the 
Senate. Two years ago, I think it was, he introduced a bill 
proposing that the Federal Government should lend—that, of 
course, is the euphemistic term that is always used under the 
circumstances—a large sum of money to the farmers of the 
Northwest for the purpose not only of buying livestock, but of 
buying chickens, and, ludicrously enough, part of the security 
for repayment that the bill tendered to the Government was a 
lien on the chickens, one the most mobile and precarious sub- 
jects for hypothecation that could well be conceived. 
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In other words, ne account was taken of the fact that chickens 
are of a roving disposition and likely to wander off and to be 
stolen or to get lost in the woods or the morasses, to say nothing 
of the likelihood of their becoming the victims of snakes, 
weazels, minks, and hawks, and other species of predatory 
creatures. 

The security offered by the pending bill is hardly less illusory. 

I have said enough, I am sure, to indicate in a general way, at 
any rate, how I, and I have no doubt thousands of other citi- 
zens of the United States, feel about proposals that tend to 
sap the manly self-confidence of the American people; but at 
the same time, if distressful conditions of a truly extraordinary 
nature exist at the present time in parts of South and North 
Dakota, conditions of such a character as to make a just and 
reasonable appeal to the sympathies of this body, I have no 
objection to make to the passage of a proper bill in the present 
case. 

I know that the recent Florida hurricane was a direful thing. 
I know that it did sweep a wide tract of country with a mighty 
besom of destruction and ruin. I know that it left death and 
desolation to a tragic extent in its wake. If as the result of 
that hurricane the truck farmers or any considerable number 
of the truck farmers of the State of Florida are in severe straits, 
I am willing that they shall receive relief under this bill. 

But why should the bill be so comprehensive? Why should 
it be so general in its terms? Why does not the Senator from 
South Dakota come here and say that the farmers in the Da- 
kotas are in such an unfortunate state that they can not get 
along upon their own unaided resources and must have the 
help of the Government? That is the frank thing for him to do. 
That is the manly thing for him to do. The same sort of lan- 
guage should be used by the Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] 
if he is asking us for Federal assistance to relieve the distress 
brought upon the Georgia farmer by the recent hurricane, and 
by the Senators from Florida if they are asking us for the same 
kind of assistance. If the representatives of those States in this 
body will amend the pending bill so as to make out a special 
compelling case for relief, of such a nature as to justify us in 
bringing the Federal Treasury to the aid of their constituents, 
then I have nothing more to say. But I do protest in the strong- 
est terms at my command against a bill that is in such a form 
as to hold out .to every part of the people of the United States, 
including the people of my State, the idea that if they are the 
victims of an occasional drought or of an occasional storm or of 
some other kind of natural catastrophe all they have to do is 
to come here to Washington and request the Federal Govern- 
ment to deal with them exactly as if the Federal Government 
were an insurer, bound by contract to make good to them any 
losses of any kind that they may incur because of the graver 
vicissitudes of farming. 

So far as I am concerned it is in the power of the Senator 
from South Dakota and the Senators from Georgia and Flor- 
ida—because these are really the only States that we need 
take into consideration in connection with this bill—to shape 
up the measure in such a way as to remove the objection which 
I have been urging, and I trust that they will do it. I do not 
intend to filibuster against the bill. I have never, I believe, 
filibustered against any bill. I have nothing further to say in 
opposition to it if those Senators will only reduce it to a dif- 
ferent form, such as I suggest. i 

What is the objection to my suggestion? Does the Senator 
from Georgia object to it? Does he object to the bill saying 
that an extraordinarily calamitous situation has been caused in 
his State by the recent hurricane? Does the Senator from 
Florida object to the bill saying the same thing with respect 
to his State? Does the Senator from South Dakota object to 
the bill saying the same thing with respect to the drought in the 
Dakotas? If not, then let them amend the bill and come here 
just as the people of New Mexico came to us several years 
ago, just as the people of Montana came to us several years 
ago, and just as the people of North Dakota came to us several 
years ago, and ask us for our help on the ground that they 
are facing emergencies too stern for their own unaided efforts. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRUCE. Certainly. 

Mr. NORBECK. I want to call the Senator’s attention to 
the fact that while the drought did not cover much over half 
of the State, it was in a very spotted condition and there were 
some counties where 90 per cent of the territory was affected 
while other counties were affected only, perhaps, 10 per cent; 
but when we deal with the State of South Dakota, it being 
almost twice as large as Pennsylvania, the Senator can realize 
the difficulty of preparing amendments which would adjust the 
situation to the different counties affected. If there is any 
stigma about it, I am perfectly willing that the State should 
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carry it, and I am ready to write into the bill the name of my 
State. 

Mr. BRUCE. That is all right, but could it not be left to 
the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture, after the States 
are named, to say to what regions or localities in those States 
relief should be applied? 

Mr. NORBECK. At the present time it is left entirely to the 
Secretary of Agriculture. However, I am perfectly willing to 
include the Secretary of the Treasury. , 

Mr. BRUCE. No; I do not ask that. I am perfectly willing 
that the matter should be left to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
but I do think that the bill should be so framed as to specify 
by name the communities which are to be aided by the provi- 
sions of the bill, so as to show hereafter that when we consid- 
ered the appeal of the bill it was made to us in such a certain 
form as respects the extent of the misfortunes that it covered 
and the territory that was to receive succor as to authorize us 
as public representatives to give our assent to the appropriation 
of the millions of dollars mentioned in the bill. 

Has the Senator any amendments along that line? 

Mr. NORBECK. The only suggestion that I have so far is 
providing that not less than $5,000,000 of the money shall be 
apportioned to the States of North and South Dakota and 
Montana. 

Mr. GEORGE. The drought-stricken areas in those States? 

Mr. NORBECK. Yes. That will leave $500,000 that is not 
disposed of which can go into the adjoining areas which are 
small, because there are adjoining States affected. 

Mr. BRUCE. First of all, why not limit the scope of the bill 
to the States of North and South Dakota, Georgia and Florida? 

Mr. NORBECK. I have no objection. I simply have a desire 
to be fair with one corner of the State of Wyoming and a little 


edge of the State of Minnesota where there were some affected 


areas. 

Mr. BRUCE. That is all right, but why not specify those 
localities? 

Mr. NORBECK. I can not speak for those States. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think the item of $500,000 is pretty well 
identified now. That is the only item that affects the citrus 
growers in Florida. 

Mr. BRUCE. There is nothing in the bill providing for relief 
to citrus growers that might not be extended to the citrus grow- 
ers of California. | 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not know of any hurricane that they 
had there. This specifies the drought-stricken areas to be 
relieved. 

Mr. BRUCE. It is very easy for a western Senator to im- 
provise a hurricane or a tornado. i 

- Mr. FLETCHER. I should be very glad to have the Senator 
insert the name of Florida. 

Mr. BRUCE. That is all right; that is the point I make. 

Mr. GEORGE and Mr. NORBECK addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield, and, if so, to whom? 

Mr. BRUCE. I will yield first to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. GEORGE. So far as I am advised the drought-stricken 
area in the southeast was confined to South Carolina and 
Georgia, only a portion of those States being affected. I think 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. MAYFIELD], however, did state 
that there was an area in his State which was similarly afflicted 
last year. . | 

Mr. BRUCE. But is not some part of the United States 
afflicted every year by drought? 

Mr. GEORGE. I presume so. 

Mr. BRUCE. There is no doubt about it. 

Mr. GEORGE. I should be very glad, so far as the cotton- 
growing States are concerned, to specify the States of South 
Carolina and Georgia—that is, the drought-stricken areas of 
those States. 

Mr. BRUCE. And the States of North and South Dakota. I 
do not see why the Senator from South Dakota should feel 
bound to look after the people of Minnesota or the people of 
some other State than the Dakotas. 

Mr. NORBECK. Except that there was an understanding in 
the committee that we would not draw the State lines into the 
bill and shut them out entirely, because there were some little 
places which they thought would be badly in need of relief. 

Mr. BRUCE. Why not specify the little places? 

Mr. NORBECK. ` I am unable to do that at this time. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I thought that was cleared up in the view 
of the Senator from Maryland by specifying under the $500,000 
appropriation that the citrus-fruit regions in Florida were to be 
included. Then the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. BROUSSARD] 
offered amendments with reference to sugar cane. 

Mr. NORBECK. That has all been disposed of. 
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Mr. FLETCHER. Does the Senator mean to include Louisi- 
ana and Florida? 

Mr. NORBECK. I shall be pleased to offer such an amend- 
ment as soon as the pending amendment is disposed of. 

Mr. BRUCE. That is all I suggest. My main object is to 
avert general legislation which would tend, as I see it, to 
pauperize the spirit of the people of the United States. 

Mr. NORBECK. There is an amendment pending on which 
we were about ready to vote. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Texas |Mr 
MAYFIELD] to the amendment made as in Committee of the 
Whole as amended in the Senate. : 

Mr. BRUCE. I would like to hear it read. 7 

Mr. NORBECK. It provides for increasing the amount 
$7,000,000. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment submitted 
by the Senator from Texas to the amendment will be stated. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


On page 2, line 5, of said amendment, as printed, insert, after the 
word “ wheat,” the word ‘ cottonseed ” and a comma. 

On page 3, line 7, strike out “ $8,000,000 ” and insert “ $15,000,000.” 

On page 3, line 8, strike out “ $1,500,000 ” and insert “ $2,500,000.” 

On page 3, line 12, after the word “areas,” insert the following: 
“ Provided further, That of said amount $6,000,000 shall be used for 
loans and advances to farmers producing cotton.” 


Mr. BRUCE. Were all those amendments offered by the 
Senator from Texas? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is an amendment offered 
by the Senator from Texas to the amendment. 

Mr. BRUCE. But the amendment does not say a word about 
Texas. It might apply to any other Southern State whether 
it had been affected by drought or storm or any other natural 
catastrophe of any sort. 

Mr. NORBECK. I am ready to vote on the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Texas to the 
amendment made in Committee of the Whole as amended in the 
Senate. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr, NORBECK. May I ask whether the amendment which I 
offered was adopted? It was an amendment providing that in 
line 3, section 1, after the words “ storm-stricken,” there should 
be inserted the words “comprising what are known as the 
Northwestern States and the Cotton States.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is informed that 
the amendment has never been formally offered. 

Mr. NORBECK. I desire to offer it at this time. 

Mr. BRUCE. It says “ Northwestern States.” That language 
ranges over a tremendous section. 

Mr. NORBECK. I assure the Senator I am going to offer 
another amendment to take care of that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment submitted 
by the Senator from South Dakota to the amendment will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In line 3 of the substitute, after the words 
“ storm-stricken,” insert the words “ comprising what are known 
as the Northwestern States and the Cotton States.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from South Dakota to 
the amendment. . 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NORBECK. I offer the following amendment to the 
amendment: 


Provided, That not less than $5,000,000 of this fund shall be avail- 
able in the States of South Dakota, North Dakota, and Montana. 


I desire that the proviso shall come in at the close of sec- 
tion 1, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from South Dakota to the amendment will be 
stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In the proposed substitute, on page 3, in 
line 12, after the words “stricken areas,” it is proposed to 
insert the following proviso: 

Provided, That not less than $5,000,000 of this fund shall be avail- 
able in the States of South Dakota, North Dakota, and Montana. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from South Dakota to 
the amendment. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I desire to suggest that 
preceding the amendment which the Senator from South Dakota 
offers he should insert. at the end of line 12, and before his 
proviso, the words “in Florida.” 
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Mr. NORBECK. I accept the modification to insert before 
the colon the words suggested by the Senator from Florida and 
also the words “and Louisiana.” 

Mr. FLETCHER. ` Then the words “in Florida and Louisi- 
ana’ would come in after the word “areas,” in line 12, to be 
followed by the proviso offered by the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment as perfected 
will be stated, 

- The CHIEF CLERK. After the words “in storm-stricken areas,” 
in line 12, page 3, it is proposed to insert the words “in Florida 
and Louisiana” and the following proviso: 

Provided, That not less than $5,000,000 of this fund shall be avail- 
able in the States of South Dakota, North Dakota, and Montana. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment as modified to the amendment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I shall detain the Senate but a 
short time. I know how futile opposition will be to the passage 
of this bill. Nothing that I can say, and nothing that any 
Senator can say, will prevent this measure from receiving the 
approval of a great majority of the Senate. Party lines are 
forgotten in the scramble for appropriations by the Federal 
Government. There is no aisle in this chamber . separating 
the Republicans and Democrats when measures of this char- 
acter and many others are presented for consideration. 

Public buildings measures carrying tens of millions of dol- 
lars, rivers and harbors bills which take from the Treasury 
of the United States, directly and indirectly, hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars, and many other bills which call for Federal 
appropriations to be distributed throughout the United States, 
find hearty support on both sides of the Chamber, and any op- 
position is regarded with disfavor. 

I regret that often I find myself with a small minority 
opposing measures which increase the power of the Federal 
Government, encroach upon the States, interfere with individual 
liberty, and open the vaults of the Treasury to unwarranted, 
improper, unconstitutional, and often times, as I believe, im- 
moral demands. 

Mr. President, while it is a most serious and unfortunate 
thing that appropriations should be made by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for purposes not within its authority, as a result of 
which the burden of taxation must be increased, there are other 
consequences following this course of a more serious character 
and far-reaching consequences. 

The greatest possessions of individuals and of nations are 
courage and self-reliance and supreme faith in the ability and 
competency of each to breast every danger and overcome every 
obstacle. The easiest way for an individual or a nation is often 
in the long run the most dangerous and deadly one. Those fine 
moral qualities have led men and women through fiery furnaces 
to triumphant victories and have ennobled them and enabled 
them to lay the foundations of strong, progressive, and enlight- 
ened States. The winters’ blasts and the storms and tempests 
and assaults of savages and the thousand dangers which en- 
compassed the brave and valiant men and women who came to 
the New World to build here a great democratic Nation brought 
no terror to their hearts; as the dangers multiplied, their forti- 
tudc and courage and strength were increased. If they had 
been nursed and coddled and taught to rely upon others, their 
mission would have failed, and their names would not be writ- 
ten gloriously and indelibly upon our country’s history. They 
believed in their capacity for self-government and demonstrated 
that the highest virtues are developed and the greatest progress 
is made where responsibilities, political and social and other- 
wise, are placed upon individuals. They taught us the art of 
self-government and at the same time showed how individuals 
can be so integrated as to produce group and collective results 
without weakening individualism or destroying self-reliance. 

Our Nation’s progress has been extraordinary, and it has 
resulted from the rugged character, self-reliance, thrift, and 
energy possessed by the American people. They have developed 
a high standard of social efficiency, through energy and com- 
petency and individual independence. Our political institu- 
tions reached high standards of perfection because of the 
training which the American people enjoyed in the school of 
self-government. 

The pioneers—and most of our fathers were pioneers in 
one part of the country or another—grew strong because of 
their vicissitudes, and the commonwealths which they estab- 
lished were the result of courage and independence, and the 
capacity of such pioneers for local self-government. As indi- 
viduals grew in strength and in self-reliance, the community 
caught the same spirit and communicated it to the State, and 
a feeling of State pride was developed among the people of 
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Massachusetts, and New York, and Virginia, and Kentucky, 
and the various States of the Union, in their respective States. 

Their affection for, and loyalty to, their own States, did not 
diminish their regard for or duty to the National Government. 
They perceived that the strength of the Republic depended 
upon the strength and virility and independence of the States of 
the Union. They perceived that if the States were weakened 
and rendered mere provinces of a great consolidated govern- 
ment, then this Republic was doomed, and an oligarchy or 
some other highly centralized and autocratic form of govern- 
ment would succeed. And it was a corrollary to this proposi- 
tion, that if the States maintained their sovereignty it would 
be because of the independence of the individuals within them. — 

In other words, it was perceived that the strength of the 
States of the Nation rested upon the strength of the individual. 
If individuals were devitalized and made anemic, then this Re- 
public as such, would not endure. 

The complacency of many of the American people, their utter 
abandon and unconcern as the powerful currents sweep the 
States into the maelstrom of a powerful federalism, is most 
amazing to serious students of our political and economic con- 
ditions. Unfortunately, there is a lack of interest in the teach- 
ings of history, in its philosophy, and in its warnings. Unfor- 
tunately, too few Americans study the philosophy of our own 
Government, the history of its origin, the nature and character 
of its States, the importance of local self-government, and the 
indestructible forces existing in all social and political or- 
ganisms. Nature is full of antitheses, and the religious cults, 
if not the philosophies of antiquity, were replete with exposi- 
tions of the contradictory forces of nature and in life. It was 
pointed out that there were light and darkness, joy and sor- 
row, good and evil, liberalizing and progressive forces operat- 
ing for the advancement and happiness and freedom of man, 
and the dark and reactionary and cruel forces of absolutism 
which attempted to prevent humanity’s advancement. 

Political philosophers find paraliels between modern and 
medieval and ancient states and peoles. Many writers of 
eminence see no fundamental changes in human nature and 
believe the same forces are operating in society and in govern- 
ments to-day that controlled the people and states of past ages. 
Some earnest students of our Government insist that the Aus- 
tinian theory finds exemplification in our history and that the 
future of this Republic is not democracy, not stronger units of 
local self-government, not sovereign States, and not the asser- 
tion of a more rugged individualism, but the reverse—a weaken- 
ing of the States until they will become mere shadows of the 
puissant organizations contemplated by the fathers. They see 
a powerful Federal Government becoming more paternalistic 
and omnipotent in its relations to the States and to the indi- 
viduals within the States until finally the conception of a dual 
form of government, and of indestructible States, will be lost, 
and individuals and States will be swallowed up and their 
identity lost in a consolidated government, unlimited in au- 
thority. 

Mr. President, I believe that one of the fundamental prob- 
lems that confronts us to-day is to prevent the absorption of 
the States and to make local life real, to revivify the States and 
awaken the deadened spirit so that it will lead to virile, intel- 
ligent, patriotic, and successful self-government. There must 
be an assertion of sovereignty by the States which will be more 
than anemic reflexes of the central power. 

Mr. President, local group life is being sacrificed to the ab- 
sorptiveness of the Federal Government, and that virile and 
aggressive democratic spirit which produced local creativeness 
is being stricken with impotence. Individuals and States must 
derive their strength as plants from the soil. Their nutrition 
that will give vitality—mental, intellectual, and political— 
must come from within the States and not from without. It 
will be the result of the insistence upon the assumption of re- 
sponsibilities, the solving of domestic and local and govern- 
mental problems by the people themselves. I recall the words of 
John M. Harlan, who stated that what was needed was not a 
new nationalism but rather a new statehood, and that— 


The great need of to-day is that the States should awaken to their 
duty to exercise all their rightful powers and functions under the Con- 
stitution, and that they should do for themselves everything to the 
doing of which these powers, when intelligently exercised, are adequate. 


He further states that what is needed is— 


The prompt performance by the States of their duties, the active 
and full use of the powers and functions of the States toward solving 
the questions that now crowd upon the American people for solution. 


We often quote but quickly forget the immortal words of 
Thomas Jefferson: 
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What has destroyed the liberty and the rights of man in every gov- 
ernment which has ever existed under the sun? The generalizing and 
concentrating all cares and powers into one body, no matter whether 
of the autocrats of Russia or France or of the aristocrats of a Venetian 
senate, 


Mr. President, the Capital to-day is thronged with hundreds, 
if not thousands, of individuals from all States of the Union, 
who are here seeking largesses, and bounties, and gifts, and 
benefactions, and contributions from the Federal Government, 
and appropriations from the Treasury of the United States. 
This situation demonstrates the truth of what I have been 
saying; that the States are being regarded by the people as 
mere provinces of the Federal Government, and that the latter 
is the great orb around which individuals and States revolve. 

This situation demonstrates the fact that the people are 
questioning their competency to govern themselves, and are 
therefore seeking to transfer what should be their inalienable 
rights, as well as the sovereign rights of the States, to the 
Federal Government, which, without restrictions and limita- 
tions, is to move in whatever orbit it may prescribe. 

There is a bill under consideration, which will doubtless pass, 
which a few years ago would have shocked those of the most 
latitudinarian views as to the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Under the terms of the bill a great Federal agency is 
to be set up to take charge of agricultural products, to fix 
prices, and to dispose of surplus products in the markets of the 
world. Still another measure is before us which calls for an 
appropriation that will reach at least $250,000,000 for the con- 
struction of power plants and dams to furnish water for culi- 
nary and domestic purposes to various municipalities. 

Demands are made that the Government shall engage in 
various manufacturing enterprises, drawing its capital by taxa- 
tion from the people, and competing with private enterprises 
in the production, sale, and distribution of commodities which 
enter into the daily lives of the people. 

The bill before us calls for an appropriation of $8,600.000, to 
be distributed ; $5,000,000 in the States of North and South Da- 
kota and Montana, and the residue in Florida, Alabama, South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Louisiana. This money is to be directly 
loaned to the farmers in the three States first mentioned with 
which they may purchase seed for their crops. The rest of the 
appropriation is to be used among the sugar-cane producers of 
Louisiana and those who grow nursery stock, trees, and cotton 
in Alabama, Georgia, and South Carolina, 

This sum is to be divided among three States in the North 
and five States in the South. I shall not invite attention to 
this feature. It might lead to the conclusion that to secure the 
passage of the bill enough States or sections had to be united 
and placated by methods denominated by some as “ log rolling.” 

The Federal Government under this bill is to become a 
banker; that is, it is to loan money to individuals, not through 
any bank, not through the Federal reserve system, but by direct 
loans out of the Treasury of the United States, not upon 
security, except such crop mortgages as the Secretary of Agri- 
culture in his discretion may deem necessary. 

Of course, no such power was given by the States to the 
Federal Government to tax the people in order to loan money 
directly to individuals of a class or group or to all of the inhab- 
itants of the Nation. The exercise of the taxing power to raise 
money for the purposes contemplated in the pending measure 
is unauthorized, and to bestow bounties and gifts and to make 
contributions to individuals is unconstitutional. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
yield to me while I call his attention to facts which are in- 
volved in the pending proposition? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. NORBECK. I merely wish to make this point. Of 
course, there is only a part of this area which was affected by 
drought, but it happens to be that area that was not permitted 
to sell its product at the market price during the war. The 
bill affects the wheat region of this country. The Government 
not only did not fix a proper price fer wheat but fixed a price 
away below the market, and actually afterwards, when the 
Government set up a Government agency to handle the 
farmers’ wheat, they took away from the farmers $54,000,000 
and put it in the Public Treasury. What we are asking for is 
not a donation, but merely a loan; and it is a loan of our 
money, and we want to pay it back with interest. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator from South Dakota 
has made this statement upon a number of occasions. I shall 
not take the time to analyze it and to demonstrate its fallacies, 
and, as I believe, some of its inaccuracies. I shall only say, in 
passing, that the States referred to by the Senator were sub- 
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jected to no different treatment after the war than other- 


States, nor do I assent to the statement that the Government 
took away from the farmers $54,000,000 and put it into the 
Public Treasury. 

Mr. President, this bill, I repeat, appropriates $8,600,000 out 
of the Treasury—money which has been collected from the 
people under the power of taxation. In collecting this amount, 
together with the aggregate sum collected from the people for 
taxes, for the current year, many have felt the oppressive hand 
of the Government. If we may appropriate money to, help 
farmers buy seed, there is no reason why we should not lean 
money to the thousands who are out of employment and to 
business enterprises which are upon the eve of bankruptey, 


If Congress has the power to tax the people to loan money — 
to farmers who have lost their crops, it has the power to tax 


in order to loan money to those who have lost their jobs, to 
manufacturing plants which have lost their markets, and to 
professional men who have been crowded out of the field of 
successful endeavor, and to the millions who may at various 
times come under the shadow of want and ruin. 

The philosophy which supports the view that the Federal 
Government may tax in order to loan or to give, I repeat, is de- 
structive of those qualities which have made our Nation great 
and whieh must be perpetuated if our Nation shall endure. 
Mr. President, the cattle and sheep men, in my State and 
in the West, a few years ago, lost hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars. Most of them became bankrupt. Thousands of men were 
compelled to start life anew. They made no complaint. They 
have not appeared here asking Congress to make appropria- 
tions to enable them to start again or to meet the obligations 
which their failure placed upon them. With stout hearts and 
with fine courage, they went to work to rebuild their shattered 
fortunes and to do their share toward building up the economic 
life of their respective States, as well as of the Nation. 

Mr. President, there is too much legislation calculated to 
make mendicants of the people and beggars of the States. 
Legislation of the character which is now before us, is cal- 
culated to sap the vigor and moral strength of the people. If 
the Federal Government is a great treasure vault to which 
all may repair when financial difficulties appear, or when the 
normal lives of the people are interrupted, or even when great 
disasters overwhelm them, then the form of our Nation will 
be changed, and we will soon pass under a socialistic or pater- 
nalistic government, the inhabitants of which will progressively 
lose their independence and courage, and mental and moral 
vigor and power which in the past have characterized them. 

Mr. President, measures of the character before us will con- 
stitute precedents from which Congress may not escape in the 
future. If appeals for relief, for loans, and bounties are 
granted to individuals they will become more frequent and the 
propaganda in their behalf will become more vehement and 
vociferous as the causes for which appeals for relief are made 
become less worthy or meritorious. Under this precedent how 
can Congress refuse to loan millions of dollars to hundreds of 
thousands of persons out of employment? 

Our economic and industrial system possesses many inherent 
weaknesses, and there is cause for anxiety as to the future. 
If there should be a diminution in production or a material 
reduction in the purchases of commodities by the people, our 
industrial life and our business institutions would be seriously 
affected. Factories would be shut down and thousands of men 
and women turned out of employment, and the reaction through- 
out the country would be such as to menace our prosperity. 

Business men whose enterprises were threatened, and particu- 
larly those employed by them, who faced lack of employment 
and starvation for themselves and families, would insist that 
the Federal Government provide for their distress and loan 
them funds to prevent irretrievable ruin. Professional men, 
the millions of men and women employed in banks and stores 
and in various other occupations, when unemployment and 
disaster overtook them, would feel that the Government should 
aid them in their hour of distress. 

Mr. President, I have a profound sympathy for those in 
distress and I appreciate the fact that many of the farmers 
of the United States have met with severe reverses and have 
greatly suffered during the past few years. But sympathizing 
as I do with their misfortunes, I do not think that this legis- 
lation is wise or that it will finally inure to the advantage of 
those whom it is designed to benefit. And I feel sure that 
its effect upon our economic and political policies will be dis- 
advantageous, and that if legislation of this character is 
persisted in, the most serious consequences to our political 
and economic life will certainly follow. 

If I should appeal to the Senate upon the ground of economy, 
I know the appeal would be in vain. We are not following 
the path of retrenchment and reform and economy in the 
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administration of the affairs of the Government. I make this 
Statement with respect to the executive branch of the Goy- 
ernment as well as the legislative part of the Government. 
Some Senators have called attention to the surplus in the 
Treasury. I can assure them there will be no surplus when 
this Congress adjourns on the 4th day of March. Indeed, 
Mr. President, only a miracle will prevent a deficit. It was 
supposed that there would be at the end of the fiscal year, 
a surplus of three or four hundred million dollars. Congress is 

‘oceeding recklessly and extravagantly in making appropria- 
ms. A day of reckoning will come and if there is not a halt 
allied, instead of reducing taxes, Congress will be compelled 


to increase them. 


In my opinion, we will appropriate for the next fiscal year 
between three hundred and five hundred million dollars more 
than the appropriations for the present fiscal year. Appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year 1926 were approximately $4,200,000,000. 


The appropriations for the fiscal year 1927, after the deficiency 


appropriations shall have been passed, will exceed the appro- 
priations for the last fiscal year; and, as I have stated, the cost 
of running the Government for the next fiscal year will exceed 
by hundreds of millions of dollars the expenditures for the 
eurrent fiscal year. 

Mr. President, the people have been fooled by the cry of the 
Republicans and the apologists of the President about econ- 
omy. There has been no economy in the Government. I 
charge that the Federal Government has been extravagant and 
wasteful. Notwithstanding the large appropriations made by 
Congress, they have been less than the amounts recommended 
by President Coolidge. I can not understand the success which 
has attended the false claims made about the economy of the 
administration. The estimates by the Budget Bureau exceed the 
appropriations made by Congress. The people have been made 
to believe that President Coolidge has .worked miracles in 
effecting reductions of expenditures and reforms in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. I deny that there have been 
any material reforms or that there have been economies in the 
administration of the executive branch of the Government. 

And, Mr. President, we are confronted with the ugly fact that 
the expenses of the Government under Mr. Coolidge are increas- 
ing. No one knows what they will be if the Republican Party 
shall remain in power for another four years succeeding Mr. 
Coolidge’s present term. General Lord, the head of the Budget, 
I believe, has desired to reduce expenses. He has been met by 
opposition from heads of departments and executive agencies. 
The demands of many of these Federal executive officials have 
been unreasonable, and if acceded to the cost of the Government 
would have been increased more than %500,000,000. 

Mr. President, there should be an end to this chatter about 
Republican economy. The Republicans have increased the num- 
ber of officeholders and are multiplying the officeholders. It is 
true we are collecting less taxes now than during the war, when 
we were waging a mighty contest which called for the sacrifice 
of men and treasure. Heavy taxes were laid upon the people. 
When the war was ended there ought to have been prompt tax 
reductiou. The Republican Party refused to reduce the taxes 
until they had secured control of Congress and elected the 
President. Then, instead of enacting a wise and proper revent 
measure, they gave to the country an imperfect, ill-shaped, illog- 
ical, and wholly unsatisfactory tax bill. It provided for the col- 
lection of hundreds of millions of dollars annually above the 
legitimate needs of the Government, and succeeding revenue 
measures have possessed infirmities and weaknesses and incon- 
sistencies and have not met the situation or effected tax reforms 
which the country demanded. 

With the mustering out of millions of men and the payment 
of billions of dollars of obligations incurred during the war, 
and which were paid under war-revenue legislation, there 
should have been a sweeping and prompt reduction of taxes 
in 1919, and certainly not later than 1920. But the Republican 
Party playing politics then as always, refused to meet the 
situation honestly and in a statesmanlike manner, The shrewd 
politicians who guide it, including President Coolidge, who is 
shrewder than them all, took advantage of the situation, and 


the psychology that would result from passing tax-reduction | 


measures immediately prior to the election, and so adjusted 
the policy or program of reduction as to provide a number of 
tax measures, each one preceding a national election. 

This policy feoled the people and led them to believe that the 
Republican Party was practicing such economy and effecting 
so many reforms that the burdens of taxation imposed by the 
Democrats during the war had been reduced. The fact is that 
the expenses of the Government had been reduced to the ex- 
tent of several billions of dollars in 1920. President Wilson 
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recommended in May, 1919, an immediate reduction of Federal 
taxes. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator speaks in complimentary terms 
of the President. I would like to know whether he has been 
eating any buckwheat cakes and sausages recently. [Laughter. ] 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have not had an invitation to 
partake of the morning repast at the White House. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. NEELY. It appears from this morning’s newspapers 
that Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler is willing to make the neces- 
sary sacrifice to become President. If he should happen to be 
elected, he might be able to offer the Senator from Utah some- 
thing more stimulating and tempting than maple sirup and 
buckwheat cakes. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KING. Of course, Mr. President, I know what the Sena-. 
tor has in mind; but in view of the fact that the Senate does 
not believe that there are any intoxicating beverages found or 
sold or distributed in the United States, I can not believe that 
the Senator, upon second thought, would conceive that with 
the advent of Doctor Butler to power there would be any dif- 
ference in the situation. It would be then as it is now—as 
dry as the Desert of Sahara. 

Mr. NEELY. Does the Senator mean that Mr. Coolidge may 
as well be reelected? 

Mr. KING. No, Mr. President; I think we have had enough 
of New England statesmanship. It is time for a change; and, 
of course, when I say “ New England statesmanship,” I do not 
include the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses], who 
for the moment occupies with so much ability the chair of the 
Vice President. But, seriously 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 


Mr. KING. I yield. 
Mr. McKELLAR. I merely want to know if the Senator 


means that he is for the Senator from New Hampshire for 
President ? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I do not hesitate to say that the 
Senator from New Hampshire is one of the few Senators in this 
body who believe in the Constitution of the United States, and 
in the rights of the States, and in local self-government; I be- 
lieve that he would make a better President than many political 
leaders whom I have in mind in our political parties. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
further yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. KING. I do. 

Mr. NEELY. In other words, if we must have another Re- 
ptblican President the Senator believes, as Uncle Joe Cannon 
once said in slightly different language, that the people could 
go much farther and do infinitely worse than to elect the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses]? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, my friendship for the Senator 
from New Hampshire and the Senator from New York [Mr. 
WADSWORTH], and others that I might name, leads me to make 
the statement that either of them would discharge the duties 
of Chief Executive of this Nation with fidélity and ability. 

Of course in paying them that tribute I do not mean to say 
that the country would be as well off as if a Democrat were in 
the White House; and I hope that in the next election there 
will be sent to the White House not Mr. Coolidge nor Doctor 
Butler nor the able Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Mosgs], 
but a sterling, rugged, States’ rights Democrat whe believes in 
local self-government and in that fine individualism which lies 
at the basis of our institutions, and which must persist if this 
Republic shall endure. If the Democratic Party adheres to the 
principles of Jefferson it will come to power. and if it does not 
remain true to these principles it is not entitled to victory. 

But, Mr. President, I rose merely to express my dissent from 
this bill and to lament what I conceive to be these centralizing 
tendencies which are destroying the States, and the ability of 
the people to govern themselves. We are teaching the people to 
look to Washington as the people in the days of the Cæsars 
looked to Rome. The people of our country are looking to 
Washington for government instead of looking to themselves 
and to their own States. If the people of New Hampshire or of 
North Dakota or of South Dakota or of Utah or of any other 
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State have had some great calamity calling for aid beyond 
private capacity to meet, then the States, in the exercise of 
their undoubted power, should deal with the situation. They 
can negotiate loans, if loans are needed, and aid those within 
their respective borders who are in distress. But we are em- 
barking upon a different policy. No one knows where it will 
end. This Austinian theory of government is finding expres- 
sion in the legislation of Congress, and little by little we are 
being seduced from the paths of rectitude and constitutional 
morality. 

Mr. HEFLIN obtained the floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I wonder if the Senator from 
Alabama will permit me to propound a parliamentary inquiry 
in regard to the executive session that has been arranged for 
this afternoon. I desire to do it so that Senators will have 
notice. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes; I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, a unanimous-consent agree- 
meut was entered into in executive session that we would go 
into executive session to-day at 3 o’clock. The object of the 
agreement was to pass on the nomination of Mr. Tilson as a 
judge. That nomination has been withdrawn. In order not to 
interfere with the work of the Senate this afternoon, I desire 
to ask the Chair whether a unanimous-consent request to set 
aside the unanimous-consent agreement would have to be pre- 
ferred in executive session, or whether I can prefer it now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of the opinion 
that by unanimous consent, as in open executive session, the 
Senator from Nebraska may prefer his request to revoke the 
unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then I ask unanimous consent that the unan- 
inous-consent agreement by which it was agreed that we should 
go iuto executive session at 3 o’clock this afternoon be set aside 
and revoked. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nebraska 
asks unanimous consent, as in open executive session, that a 
unauimcus-consent agreement heretofore entered into in execu- 
tive session that the Senate shall go into executive session at 3 
o'clock this afternoon be revoked. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I only want to speak about two 
minutes. I want to call this matter to the attention of the 
Senate and the country. 

Į am not in favor of raids upon the Treasury. The Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. McKELLAR] invited the attention of the 
Senate the other day to one item in the tax refund of Mr. 
Mellon of $6,000,000 to Mr. du Pont, one of the richest men in 
the Nation. He also called to the attention of the Senate the 
fact that he was unable to get any testimony in that case or 
any reason from the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Mellon, as 
to why this $6,000,000 was going to be given back to this very 
rich Republican. 

The amount that the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Nor- 
BECK] is asking for these sorely distressed farmers is about 
$6,000,000 and will bless and benefit several thousand farmers 
and their families; and yet Senators stand here and consume 
time and arraign those who look with favor upon this measure, 
which carries an appropriation of about $6,000,000 to aid the 
people in a drought-stricken area, a people who have been pil- 
laged by high-handed banking carried on by the sanction of the 
Republican administration until they have almost become agri- 
cultural slaves, 

Mr. President, I am going to vote for this appropriation. I 
am not going to withhold this aid from the people out there, 
and I want the Senate to grant them the money that is 
asked for. 

One thing more: In this country we appropriate thousands 
and hundreds of thousands of dollars each year to destroy the 
foot-and-mouth disease amongst cattle, horses, and mules. Why, 
out in the State of Texas fine-blooded animals that have this 
disease are being slaughtered, and the Government is paying the 
men who own them in order to keep that disease from spread- 
ing amongst other cattle, the dumb beasts of the field. Will 
these two able and scholarly Senators continue to stand here 
and oppose the appropriation of money to aid human beings in 
distress who have been stripped of their substance and who are 
now so poor that they can not buy seed corn and seed wheat? 
This money is to be loaned to them, and the facts in this case 
justify us in making the loan. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, in order to prevent any con- 
fusion and to straighten the REcorpD with reference to the amend- 
ment on page 3, line 11, I will state that a few days ago, fol- 
lowing the word “nursery,” there were inserted the words 
“and sugar cane,” so that it would read “ material or nursery 
and sugar-cane stock.” 
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That amendment was adopted. The amendment, of course, 
had reference to Louisiana and Florida, because there is where 
this sugar cane is grown. So, in addition to the amendment 
which I offered a few minutes ago, following the word “ areas” 
in line 12, to insert the words “in Florida,” there ought to be 
added “and Louisiana,” because the sugar-cane area has to do 
with Louisiana, and the other. storm-stricken areas have refer- 
ence to Florida and sugar cane also in Florida. 

I therefore move that there be added, after the word “ areas” 
in line 12, the words “in Florida and ‘Louisiana. a 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ropinson of Arkansas á 


the chair). Without objection, the amendment to the amend- 


ment made as in Committee of the Whole will be agreed to. 
The Chair hears no objection. aai S 


Woi NORBECK. Mr. President, I have two more amend- 
ments. 

I started to explain that after considering the Georgia situwa 
tion, and the feeling on their part that there would not be 
enough money for them, I agreed, as far as I was concerned, 
that I was willing to take half a million dollars off the sum 
that was intended for the Northwest and devote it to Georgia. 
They feel, however, that that is not enough. They feel that they 
must have another half million dollars; so I have agreed, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Senate—and I hope the approval 
can be granted—to offer an amendment to that effect. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, did I understand the Senator to 
say “in Georgia”? He meant in Georgia and South Carolina, 
I presume? 

Mr. NORBECK. In Georgia and South Carolina; yes. 
Therefore I move that the figures “ $8,100,000 ” which are now 
in the bill be changed to “ $8,600,000.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from South Dakota to 
the amendment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, while the Senator has men- 
tioned South Carolina and Georgia, I understand that the lan- 
guage is broad enough to include the other States in the cotton- 
growing area if distress should be found of the character con- 
templated. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I do not believe that it 
would include the other States. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not, either. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. The purpose is to restrict it to those par- 
ticular States where they have had a drought. 


Mr. SMOOT. It specifically says so. 
Mr. TRAMMELL. It names the States in which the drought 
occurred. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, there is a section in west 
Alabama that I think would come under this provision, or 
should come under it and I should like to include that, and 
add the State of Alabama. It would not be very much; but 
Congressman OLIVER tells me that there is a place there that 
should be included. 

Mr. NORBECK. I will include that in my amendment, 
May we have a vote on this one 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. In line 7, page 3, of the amendment made 
as in Committee of the Whole, it is proposed to strike out 
“ $8,000,000 ” and insert “ $8,600,000.” 

Mr. NORBECK. We struck out ‘ $8,000,000” the other day, 
and made it “ $8.100,000,” to take care of Louisiana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary informs the 
Chair that that amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. FLETCHER. No; the $500,000, in line 10, was made 
$600,000 the other day. 

Mr. NORBECK. I see; but the sum was not enlarged. This 
will correct it then—to add the $600,000 to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator 
where he desires the amendment to be made? 

Mr. NORBECK. Yes; on line 7, page 3, strike out “ $8,- 
000,000 ” and insert in lieu thereof “ $8,600,000.” 

The amendment to the amendment made as in Committee of 
the Whole was agreed to. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, to complete the provision, 
where the amendment provides $1,500,000 for the cotton States, 
I move to change that to $2,500,000. 

The amendment to the amendment made as in Committee of 
the Whole was agreed to. 

Mr. NORBECK. In line 10, after the ‘word “areas,” I move 
to add “of Georgia, South Carolina, and western Alabama.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on concurring 
in the amendment agreed to as in Committee of the Whole as 
amended in the Senate. 
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The amendment as amended was concurred in. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the third 
reading of the bill. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, this bill though improved by 
amendment still wears a form which, I fear, justifies the belief 
that hereafter Congress, instead of dealing with one “ pork bar- 
rel ” bill, the river and harbor bill, may be called upon to deal 
with two. 

The tendency of such measures is plain. In the past, at every 


session of Congress, different localities of the United States 


bave come forward and claimed to be justly entitled to appro- 


 priations for deepening their harbors or for making their rivers 
= more navigable, or the like. 


We all know to what log-rolling 
practices those applications for river and harbor improvements 
have led. They have constituted one of the great scandals of 
our national life. i 

What can the tendency of such a bill as this be other than 
that of inciting the different communities of this country to 
come forward, first one and then another, and to say, “ We 
have been visited by Providence with a great natural casualty, 
a terrible drought has befallen us, or a fearful cyclone, or a 
violent hurricane,” and so on throughout the gamut of physical 
disturbances, 

Does the Senator from South Dakota think that South Da- 
kota is the only State in the Union from which God at times 
withholds his rain? Does the Senator from Georgia or the 
Senator from Florida or the Senator from Alabama believe 
that his region is the only one that the Almighty ever afflicts 
with cloudbursts or hurricanes? 

Never does the earth make a revolution around the sun that 
there is not a destructive drought or a destructive storm or a de- 
structive movement of the air of some sort or other in some 
portion of the United States. 

I grew up in the southern part of Virginia. How well do I 
recollect how heavily at times the hand of Providence rested 
upon that agricultural region. Now it was a drought, dwarfing 
and withering the tobacco plants until they were too spindling 
and sickly to be worth cutting. Now it was the malign river 
god that issued from the Roanoke River and carried devasta- 
tion far and wide over its alluvial plains. But there was no 
appeal to Washington in either case. 

Since I have been a citizen of the State of Maryland, have we 
not again and again suffered from cruel droughts, windstorms, 
and downpours of flooding rain? And what is true of us is 
true, of course, of every other State in the Union over which 
the skies of heaven arch. Is there to be an application to Con- 
gress for a loan every time that such natural phenomena occur? 
What I fear is that hereafter the number of applications for 
agricultural relief from the Federal Treasury will become more 
and more swollen from year to year until finally even incon- 
siderable convulsions of nature, even comparatively trivial visi- 
tations of Providence, will bring State after State to Congress 
for largesses in one form or another from the Federal Treas- 
ury that should be granted only to such exceptional situations 
as those created in Florida and Georgia by the recent hurricane. 

I eonfess that I do not know whether there is any real 
ground for an application for relief by the people of South 
Dakota and North Dakota, such as is asked for by this bill; I 
leave that question to be determined by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. I do know that terrible suffering was caused by 
the hurricane to which I have just referred as having swept 
over paris of the States of Florida and Georgia, and which may, 
for all I know, have given a swish of its tail to the State of 
South Carolina. In view of the extreme conditions of distress 
created by that hurricane and the discretion reposed in the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture generally as to the measure of relief that 
may be accorded under the pending bill to other parts of the 
country I have decided to vote in favor of the pending bill; but 
with the hope that it may not lead to the abuses to which such 
bills can, unless Congress is very watchful, be only too readily 
perverted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the third read- 
ing of the bill. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is, Shall the 
bill pass? 

The bill was passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill authorizing 
the appropriation of $8,600,000 for the purchase of seed grain, 
feed, and fertilizer to be supplied to farmers in the crop-failure 
areas of the United States, and for other purposes.” 

The preamble was stricken out. 


BUREAU OF CUSTOMS AND BUREAU OF PROHIBITION 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, we are within a few minutes of 
2 o’clock, and I had hoped that during the morning hour to-day 
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we could take up Order of Business No. 1235, House bill 10729, 
a bill to create a bureau of customs and a bureau of prohibi- 
tion in the Department of the Treasury. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senate meet at 8 o’clock this evening for the sole 
purpose of considering that bill. 

Mr. BRUCE. It is not possible for me to give my consent 
to that. I am very much interested in the bill, but I am 
strongly opposed to one feature of it, and will not be able to 
be here to-night because of circumstances over which I have no 
control whatever. So I can not give my consent to the request. 

Mr. SMOOT. As far as I am personally concerned, I would 
not object at all to agreeing to the amendment the Senator 
desires to offer. I will say further that if the amendment 
should not be agreed to this evening, I would not ask for a final 
vote on the bill. 

Mr. BRUCE. I am opposed to the bill, and I want to have 
an opportunity to discuss it. 

FARM RELIEF 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 2 o’clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, Senate bill 4808. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 4808) to establish a Federal farm 
board to aid in the orderly marketing and in the control and 
disposition of the surplus of agricultural commodities. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a - 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Frazier McKellar Sheppard 
Bayard George McLean Shortridge 
Biease Gerr McMaster Smith 

Borah Gillett McNar Smoot 
Bratton Glass Metcal Steck 

Bruce Goff Moses Stephens 
Cameron Gooding Neely Stewart 
Capper Gould Norbeck Trammell 
Caraway Harris Norris Tyson 
Copeland Harrison Oddie Wadsworth 
Couzens Hawes Overman Walsh, Mass. 
Curtis Heflin Pepper Walsh, Mont. 
Dale Howell Phipps Warren 
Deneen Johnson ine Watson 

Dill Jones, Wash. Pittman Weller 
Edwards Kendrick . Reed, Pa Wheeler 
Ernst Keyes Robinson, Ark. Willis 

Ferris King Robinson, Ind. 

Fess La Follette Sackett 

Fletcher Lenroot Schall 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to announce that the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BINGHAM] is necessarily absent 
on account of illness. I ask that this announcement may stand 
for the day. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I wish to announce that the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] is necessarily detained from 
the Senate. I ask that this announcement may stand for the 
day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-seven Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. FESS obtained the floor. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ohio 
yield to me? 

Mr. FESS. Certainly. 

Mr. McNARY. ‘Through the courtesy of the Senator from 
Ohio I desire to avail myself of the opportunity to present a 
unanimous-consent agreement, which I ask the clerk to read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read as requested. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


Ordered, by unanimous consent, That on the calendar day of 
Thursday, February 10, 1927, at not later than 4 o'clock p. m., the 
Senate will proceed to vote without further debate upon any amend- 
ment that may be pending, any amendment that may be offered, 
and upon the bill S. 4808, the so-called McNary-Haugen farm relief 
bill, through the regular parliamentary stages to its final disposi- 
tion; and that after the hour of 3 o’clock p. m., on the calendar day 
of Wednesday, February 9, 1927, no Senator shall speak more than 
once or longer than 15 minutes upon the bill or upon any amendment 
offered thereto, 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, may I say to the Senator that 
I hope he will make it Friday for the final vote? 

Mr. McNARY. Very well; if that will suit the convenience 
of the distinguished Senator from Maryland, I am very happy 
to do it. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is there any time fixed for the final vote? 

Mr. McNARY. On Friday, with a limitation of debate after 
8 o’clock on Wednesday. 

Mr. LENROOT. But no further limitation? 

Mr. McNARY. No. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the proposed 
unanimous-consent agreement as modified. 
The legislative clerk read as follows: 


Ordered, by unanimous consent, That on the calendar day of Friday, 
February 11, 1927, at not later than 4 o’clock p. m., the Senate will 
proceed to vote, without further debate, upon any amendment that 
may be pending, any amendment that may be offered, and upon the 
bill S. 4808, the so-called McNary-Haugen farm relief bill, through 
the regular parliamentary stages to its final disposition; and that 
after the hour of 8 o’clock p. m., on the calendar day of Thursday, 
February 10, 1927, no Senator shall speak more than once or longer 
than 15 minutes upon the bill or upon any amendment offered thereto. 


Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I would prefer Thursday instead 
of Friday, because I shall not be here Friday and I should like 
to vote in person against the bill. But inasmuch as I want the 
matter disposed of I shall not object. I am making this state- 
ment so that people may know my attitude regarding the bill, 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] having thought from 
my pleasantries that I favored the measure. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from Ore- 
gon if he would not be willing to have the vote taken on Sat- 
urday? 

Mr. McNARY. I proposed Thursday, believing perhaps that 
day would conform to the pleasure of most Members of the 
Senate. On the suggestion of the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. Bruce] and others I expressed my willingness to extend 
it to Friday. The Senator of course wants to expedite the busi- 
ness of the session and he must bear in mind that only a few 
days are left for other legislation. I hope the Senator will 
agree that by Friday sufficient time will be had for the pres- 
entation of the bill and amendments and the substitute. 

Mr. KING. I do not like to object. Of course the bill is 
very obnoxious to me, and I shall vote against it. 

Mr. McNARY. I appreciate that. 

Mr. KING. I did not speak upon the McNary-Haugen bill 
when it was here before, but it does seem to me that a bill of 
so much importance and so revolutionary in character ought 
to receive more consideration at the hands of the Senate. 
Therefore, I suggested Saturday as the proper time for the final 
vote. I had hoped that my suggestion might meet the approval 
of the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MOSES. No amount of time would suffice to state the 
objections to the bill, its fundamental errors, and structural de- 
fects, and the disaster which it is going to bring upon the farm- 
ers of the country and its authors; but inasmuch as our time 
is limited anyway, I do not see much reason for using up a lot 
of it in dealing with the measure. 

Mr. KING. I think the more time we consume in debating 
the bill the better it will be for the country, because there are 
some other measures on the calendar and others that will come 
to the calendar which are just as unwise, and the less legisla- 
tion we enact the better it will be for the country. I include in 
this statement the McNary-Haugen bill. If that measure were 
not enacted into law it would be better for the people of the 
country. However, if all other Senators assent to the agree- 
ment to vote, I shall not be the lone Senator to object, but it 
does seem to me that there is not ample time to discuss this 
very unwise measure. 

Mr. BRUCE. I hope the Senator will make it Friday for the 
final vote. 

Mr. McNARY. In deference to the Senator from Maryland, 
I have made that change with pleasure. 

Mr. BRUCE. I thank the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I was out of the 
Chamber and heard only the latter part of the proposed agree- 
ment read. May we have it read again? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the proposed 
uvanimous-consent agreement again. 

The legislative clerk again read the proposed unanimous- 
consent agreement. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, It is not entirely satisfactory to 
me; that is,-I do not like to have a definite time fixed for a 
final vote on a bill and amendments which may be offered im- 
mediately before 4 o’clock, leaving no time to discuss them; 
yet considering the situation and the character of the bill and 
the fact that beginning on Thursday there is a time limit of 15 
minutes for debate on amendments and on the bill, I shall not 
object, though ordinarily I would object. 

Mr. MOSES. Possibly the Senator from Oregon will further 
modify the proposed unanimous-consent agreement by letting 
it go with the limitation of debate beginning on Thursday and 
then take the vote whenever it may be reached. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, may I suggest 
in this connection that I think the proposal ought to prevail 
and that it will be convenient for Senators to have a definite 
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time fixed for the vote? A number of Senators are ill. Some 
of them might be able to arrange to be present at the time of 
the vote. I know some of them desire to do so, because they 
have told me that they wish to be here at that time. In this 
case I am in favor of fixing a definite time for the finai vote if 
it can be arranged. 

Mr. MOSES. That is the idea I had about it. 

Mr. McNARY. ‘Is there objection to the unanimous-consent 
agreement? l 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The roll call having disclosed the 
presence of a quorum, a further call will, without objection, be 
dispensed with. Is there objection to the unanimous-consent 
agreement? The Chair hears none, and it is entered into. 

The agreement is as follows: 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


ITR 


Ordered, by unanimous consent, That on the calendar day of Fri- 
day, February 11, 1927, at not later than 4 o’clock p. m., the Senate 
will proceed to vote, without further debate, upon any amendment that 
may be pending, any amendment that may be offered, and upon the 
bill S. 4808, the so-called McNary-Haugen farm relief bill, through 
the regular parliamentary stages to its final disposition ; and that after 
the hour of 3 o'clock p. m., on the calendar day of Thursday, February 
10, 1927, no Senator shall speak more than once or longer than 15 
minutes upon the bill or upon any amendment offered thereto. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, perhaps overshadowing all 
issues in the Congress at this time is that pertaining to the 
agricultural situation, the crux of which is the contention of 
farm interests that the United States Government evolve a 
process by suitable legislation whereby stabilization of prices 
of farm staples be assured. I believe such legislation would be 
in no sense more paternalistic than the tariff is for the manu- 
facturers, or the regulation of rates is for railroads and tele- 
graph and telephone companies, or the Federal reserve system 
is for banks and commercial interests. 

One of the conspicuous spokesmen for the American farmer 
is Hon, Frank O. Lowden, formerly a Member of Congress and 
Governor of Illinois. Mr. Lowden is both a farmer and a man 
of large business affairs, as well as a deep student of economic 
and social subjects. 

Recently Governor Lowden has published his views on this 
important. subject, and I ask that they may be printed in the 
RECORD. i 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, leave is granted 

Mr. Lowden’s address is as follows: 


The triumphs of this industrial age have been brilliant beyond 
anything known in history. The industrial structure becomes more 
imposing all the time. It rests in its entirety, however, upon the earth 
and what the earth conceals. Not only are the natural resources of a 
nation named first by economists in measuring the potential wealth of 
a nation, but the statesman finds that quarrels between nations over 
natural resources have been a fruitful cause of war. 

Most important of all natural resources is the common brown dirt 
from which all vegetation springs. When, therefore, agriculture suffers, 
the problem presented is in no sense a class or sectional one, but the 
problem of all the people and all sections of the country. I know there 
has been a disposition in industrial and commercial centers to mini- 
mize it or altogether brush it aside. It is very hard when we sce 
the proofs of prosperity about us to realize that this state of things 
does not exist everywhere. The fact is, however, that as to agriculture 
the situation is grave, indeed. As stated by the National Industrial 
Conference Board, which recently made a study of the agricultural 
problem : 

“American agriculture appears to have fallen out of step with the 
general economic development of the country. While it has become 
inseparably involved in the network of interrelationships with a more 
and more highly organized system of industry, trade, finance, trans- 
portation, and governmental activities, it has so far not developed 
effective means for adjusting itself to this new situation. It appears 
to have made this adjustment in recent years largely through sacrifice 
of its capital assets and through sacrifice of the soil resources of the 
Nation.” 

In the evolution of agriculture since the early days when the farm 
was a self-sustaining home and little more commercialized farming has 
taken the place of pioneer farming. Only under a system of com- 
mercialized farming are the farmers of the country able to produce 
enough to feed and clothe the constantly increasing population of our 
cities and towns. We hear much these days of the inefficiency of the 
American farmer, but let the figures attest how far this is from the 
truth. The Yearbook of the United States Department of Agriculture 
is authority for the statement that in this country are found less than 
4 per cent of the farmers and farm laborers of the world; and yet 
American farmers produce nearly 70 per cent of the world’s corn, 60 
per cent of the world’s cotton, 50 per cent of the world’s tobacco, 25 per 
cent of the world’s oats and hay, 20 per cent of the world’s wheat and 


a further burden upon him in the form of taxes. 
Jonger for himself mainly, but to supply the needs of this industrial 
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flaxseed, 13 per cent of the world’s barley, T per cent of the world’s 
potatoes. 

In the simpler age of agriculture cost of production did not concern 
the farmer much and a balance sheet was unnecessary and unknown 
to him. To-day the farmer is a business man, bound by the laws 
which operate in other business fields. His cash expenditures are large. 
If he is to produce enough food and clothing for the teeming millions 
in the industrial centers, he too must employ industrial methods in 
production. Furthermore, the social needs of his community have re- 
quired better drainage, roads, and schools, and all these have entailed 
He is a producer no 


age. The surplus which he produces is now the important thing. 

Cost of production is becoming as vital a question with the farmer as 
with the manufacturer. Yet, when he complains that he is not receiv- 
ing cost of production for the things he sells, he is told that the prices 
of farm products are controlled, not by the cost of production but énly 
by the law of supply and demand. Does it not follow, if we are to 
insure future adequate supply of food and clothing, that some way must 
be found by which the producers of these prime necessities can secure 
at least the cost to them of producing them? Under present conditions 
we have this anomaly: The farmer is not nearly so likely to suffer from 
a short crop as from a bumper crop. As Professors Ely and More- 
house. ip “ Elements of land economics,” recently published, say, “A 
general good season may bring a bumper crop, a fact that is heralded 
by the metropolitan press as a sign of the prosperity of the farmer 
and of the Nation. As a matter of fact, a bumper crop usually brings 
ruinously low prices.” 

The farmer is always confronted with this dilemma: If he produces 
too little, men and women and children in the cities will go hungry ; 
if he produces too much, the surplus may break the price he receives 
for his product to a point where it would have been better for him if 
he had let his fields lie fallow throughout the year. Those who tire of 
the farmer’s complaint say he must adjust his production to the prob- 
able demand, just as industry does. 

While no doubt progress can be made through farm organization 
better to coordinate supply with demand, he can not avoid the occa- 
sional surplus. The fact is the farmer must always plan to raise more 
than just enough if the world is to be fed and clothed. That is why 
a reasonable carry over from season to season is regarded by the com- 
mercial world as necessary if we are to have a feeling of security for 


tthe coming year. 


A surplus, therefore, of the stable products of the farm is inevitable 
and necessary. The nation that holds this surplus is the richer for 
having it. Industry can plan the better for the future if it knows in 
advance that we shall have enough of food and raw materials. The 
farmer asks why, if this occasional surplus is a good thing for everyone 
else, it should result in a loss to him? 

It is clear that the great agricultural plant of America has been run- 
ning down at a dangerous pace. While this affects the farmer deeply 
it also involves the very life of the Nation. People who live in the 
cities are inclined to interest themselves only in the immediate price 
they have to pay for food. They are not concerned as to whether or 
not the farmer receives enough to enable him to go on producing, 
though they should be vitally interested. For, if the farmer does not 
receive an adequate price, two things will surely happen which are of 
vast concern to the people of the United States. In the first place, no 
one can go on indefinitely producing, whether manufacturer or farmer, 
unless he receives at least the cost of production for the thing he sells, 
If it be the farmer, the result will be fewer farmers, and already this is 
happening. A report recently issued by the Department of Agriculture 
states that the farm population was reduced by over a half million 
during the last year. This trend can not go on long before there is a 
shortage of food, with abnormal and unnecessary high prices to the 
consumers of food. 

The second result would be the gradual depletion of our soil and 
that is even more disastrous. When agriculture is depressed rapid 
depletion of the soil inevitably follows. The fixed charges of the farm 
do not materially change, whether he has his total acreage in cash 
crops or only a part with the remainder in clover or some other soil- 
building legume. He furnishes for the most part his own labor, his 
taxes remain the same, his interest charges are the same, his equip- 
ment does not greatly vary. Therefore, when the prices are low, he 
must increase his acreage of cash crops in order to meet his cash out- 
lay, though he may know that his land needs nitrogen, phosphorus, or 
lime. These cost money and he defers employing them to a more 
prosperous year. As I said, the great agricultural plan of America has 
been running down for many years, but never so rapidly as during the 
last five years of relatively low prices for farm products. 

The tendency in America for the last quarter of a century has been 
toward stabilized prices save in agriculture alone. This does not mean 
that the law of supply and demand does not still operate, but only 
that elsewhere an effort is being made to anticipate the operation of 
that law by determining upon prices which will need adjustment as 
seldom as possible. In agricultural products, however, the awing of 
prices in recent years has been more violent than before. To fMliustrate: 
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According to the Department of Agriculture, during the years 1923, 
1924, and 1925, the price of hogs fluctuated about 100 per cent, but the 
price of pork products fluctuated only one-third of this. During the 
same period the price of wheat fluctuated 100 per cent but the price 
of bread to the consumer fluctuated less than 5 per cent. Does any 
one believe for a moment that the consumer received any benefit from 
the low prices which the farmers received during a part of this time? 
Is it not entirely probable that if the price of hogs and wheat had been 
stabilized somewhere near the cost of production, the consumer would 
have paid lower prices for his bacon and his bread during all that time? 

If there were not surpluses some years, as I have indicated, there 
would be a deficiency in others and the world would be lacking in suf- 
ficient food and clothing. If, however, the farmer alone must bear the 
crushing burden of a surplus under the slow operation of economic laws, 
the time will come when there will be no surpluses and the world will 
go hungry and but partly clothed. In the interest, therefore, of society 
as well as the farmer we must contrive some method by which the 
surpluses of the very essentials of life shall become a benefit to him 
who produces them and not a burden. The problem is how to attain 
this object. 

It is clear that the individual farmer can not do this, but if the 
producers of any farm commodity were completely organized, it is con- 
ceivable they might accomplish it. Organization of farmers for the pur- 
pose of marketing their crops collectively is progressing. I believe 
that some day it will cover the entire field. Wherever cooperative mar- 
keting is farthest advanced either in the United States or abroad, 
there you find agriculture in its best state, violent fluctuations in the 
markets eliminated, better prices to the producers without an increase 
in cost, and sometimes with an actual decrease to the consumer, a more 
intelligent effort to adjust production to probable demand, and a finer 
and more satisfying community of life. 

Other nations have had the problems of a surplus of natural products 

and have set about trying to solve it. At the close of the war Australia 
and New Zealand found themselves with a vast quantity of wool on 
hand. This threatened the demoralization of the wool markets of the 
world. The British Government interested itself and effected an or- 
ganization of the powers for the purpose of taking charge of this huge 
carry over. As a result the disaster which came to other producers of 
farm commodities was averted and the price of wool reasonably sta- 
bilized. I will let Commerce and Finance, a New York publication, 
explain the lesson to be learned from this: 
f “In the first place,” this publication says, “it demonstrates conclu- 
sively that there are situations in which it is not only possible but 
desirable to interfere with that sacred cow of business fundamentalists, 
the law of supply and demand. Not only was this control a boon to 
the wool growers, but it was also a distinct benefit to the whole world 
to have a stabilized wool market. The chief trouble with the law of 
supply and demand is that it is accepted by many not as the veriest 
economic truism, but as a sacred precept handed down from Mount 
Sinai. It is no more sensible to shake our heads sadly at attempts to 
oppose it than it is to talk of the folly of hospitals because they violate 
the law of the survival of the fittest. If violations of the law of supply 
and demand can give us stabilized markets to the benefit of all con- 
cerned, then the attitude of economic fatalism appears to be the height 
of absurdity.”’ 

A few years ago the coffee growers of Brazil were in dire distress. 
Unrestricted competition among them threatened to bring bankruptcy. 
The nation saw that oniy by centralized selling for exports could they 
hope to adjust the supply to the world’s demand. To effect this they 
adopted a somewhat intricate plan called ‘‘ valorization,” and this has 
resulted in stabilizing the coffee markets of the world, with a living 
price to the producer. Later the rubber planters in the eastern colonies 
of Great Britain were well-nigh bankrupt because of the low prices 
they were receiving for their rubber. They succeeded in interesting the 
British Government in their troubles and a plan was worked out to 
adjust the supply of rubber in the markets of the world to the actual 
demands of commerce. The price of raw rubber has greatly increased 
and these far-off colonies are among the most prosperous portions of the 
British Empire. 

The American farmer is a large consumer of coffee; he is interested 
in rubber, too, for he is obliged to use automobiles and trucks in his 
business. When he complains of the high price he pays for coffee and 
tires, he is told that it is due to the way in which the Brazilian Govern- 
ment and the British Government have interfered with the law of sup- 
ply and demand. He begins to doubt if that law is either so potent or so 
universal in its application as he has been taught to believe. 

I am not advocating any of these plans. I do think, however, that 
just as Australia found a way to take care of her huge wool surplus 
without bankrupting her farmers, and Brazil a way by which her coffee 
surplus is no longer a menace, and England a method by which her 
rubber surplus no longer paralyzes the rubber-growing industry, so we 
in America may, if we will, find a means of taking from the back of 
the American farmer the burden of his surplus. 

It is doubtful, however, if the cooperatives of the staple farm prod- 
ucts are ever sufficiently organized to take care of this ever-present 
problem of surplus unless a way be found by which the cost of handling 
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the surplus is borne equally by all producers of the particular com- 
modity. 

Some of us have thought we have seen an analogy between the occa- 
sional surplus of staple farm crops and the surplus credit resources of 
the banks before the adoption of the Federal reserve system. 

The resources of the banks as a whole were adequate for the business 
of the country as a whole. But it frequently happened that an un- 
usual demand at some particular place exceeded the resources of that 
community, while in other sections there were ample credit resources in 
excess of their need. The Federal reserve system was designed, among 
other things, to mobolize the credit resources of those banks which 
had a surplus, and employ them where the credit resources were defi- 
cient. It sought to do in reference to space with surplus credit re- 
sources what should be accomplished in reference to time with the 
occasional surpluses of the farmer. 

We have, therefore, suggested a Federal farm board. We have pro- 
posed that such board be vested with power to inquire into certain 
facts. Those facts are: Is there a surplus of some basic farm product? 
Does this surplus depress the price below cost of production with a 
reasonable profit? Are the growers of that product sufficiently organ- 
ized, cooperatively, as to be fairly representative of all the producers 
of that product? If the board finds that all of these questions must be 
answered, “ Yes,” it is then empowered to authorize the cooperative 
to take control of the surplus. The only aid from the Government 
which the cooperative would require would be that the Government 
should distribute (in the form of an advance) among all the producers 
of the particular commodity the cost to the cooperative of handling 
the surplus. 

Neither the Government nor the Government board would determine 
the price. Nor would even the cooperative itself fix the price in any 
other sense than industry generally determines prices. It, like every 
other industry, would study all the conditions affecting the particular 
commodity and from time to time decide upon a price which conditions 
would seem to warrant. It would merely enjoy the advantages which 
come from organized selling. 

- I outlined such a program more than a year ago. Suppose it had 
been adopted then and now in operation, what would have been the 
result? i 

I will take cotton as an illustration, because the cotton situation has 
lately been uppermost in the public mind: The cotton cooperatives of 
the South in 1925 handled something like 8 per cent of the cotton 
produced, and yet they exercised a marked influence upon the price of 
cotton for the year. The trouble was that though they exercised this 
influence by withholding from the market, thus improving the price 
levels, the nonmembers received the full benefit of this policy without 
bearing any of the cost. 

If, however, the growers had been persuaded that the cooperatives 
could reasonably stabilize the price of cotton through the possession of 
power to distribute the cost of carrying this surplus upon all the pro- 
ducers, the majority of them, I believe, would have joined. The cotton 
cooperatives then would have been in control of the situation, and last 
summer (in 1926), when it was apparent that the crop would be some- 
what larger than needed for the year’s consumption, they would have 
invited representatives of the spinners into a conference. They prob- 
ably would have agreed upon a fair price, for the spinners are not so 
much interested in a low price as in a stable price. The cooperatives 
could easily maintain that price for they could take the surplus out of 
the market, knowing that the cost of carrying it would be distributed 
equally among all the producers. 

The mere power of the cooperatives to do this, without buying a 
bale of cotton, would in itself, in the opinion of experts, virtually 
accomplish the result. The money needed for this would be largely 
raised through regular banking channels upon warehouse certificates. 
If necessary, the Government could safely lend the remainder. Its 
security would be perfect, for any loss sustained for the cooperatives 
would be exactly covered by the levy made upon the entire production 
of cotton for the year. The producers, when fully informed, would 
be glad indeed to pay this charge, which would be negligible in com- 
parison with the increase in price they would receive. 

Experience in other industries has shown that the producer and the 
consumer are both best served as prices tend to become stabilized. 
Progress in an industry is measured by its approach to stabilization of 
price. Wide fluctuations in the price of any commodity always result 
in a loss to the producer and consumer alike. 

Every civilization is conditioned upon its food supply. In all ages 
famine has been the most destructive enemy of mankind. We in 
America with our broad acres of virgin lands, feeding our own people 
easily, are likely to overlook the vital significance of agriculture in the 
life of a nation. These virgin lands, however, already have largely 
come under the plow. Our population is steadily increasing and will 
continue to increase until the limit of our ability to feet it is reached, 


~ As the National Industrial Conference Board says in the report already 


referred to: 
“The area of land abundance has gone. The Nation as a whole 
must in the future take thought regarding the conservation and wise 
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utilization of its irreplaceable land resources, which are the basis of 
our economic life.” 

It is clear that in a short time, as history counts time, we shall be 
pressing upon our Own means of subsistence. When that time comes, 
where shall we secure our food? Some one may say in Canada or 
Australasia or South America or South Africa or Russia, where virgin 
lands are being opened up. If the best authorities on the subject are 
right, the population in everyone of these newer countries will, in 75 
or 100 years, be consuming all the food it can produce. 

So at last it is the soil and its fertility which set a limit to national 
growth. The products of-industry may multiply indefinitely. To-day 
the workingman enjoys luxuries denied a king a hundred years ago. 
Science and invention are busily engaged in suggesting new wanis to 
man and then supplying them. We are spending uncounted millions 
upon luxuries of which our grandfathers never dreamed. If it were not 
for one limiting factor, no one can say to what heights this industrial 
era in which we live might go. That limiting factor is the raw ma- 
terials that come from out the earth. Most important of all these is 
food. Nature sets a boundary to the vaulting ambitions of man in the 
limit of her food supply. 

As I have pointed out, the time is approaching when no nation can 
maintain a population beyond its ability to feed it from its own soil. 
The problem of to-day and to-morrow is to balance agriculture with in- 
dustrial progress. It was thought formerly that a nation was secure 
only in time of war if it were able to feed its own people unless it, too, 
was mistress of the seas. It now becomes more and more apparent that 
a nation is only secure in time of peace as well when it is able to feed 
itself. Agriculture, therefore, henceforth must be the chief concern of 
any nation which would tiourish and endure. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, Hon. A. H. Stone, a very 
prominent planter in my State, and a man of exceptional 
ability, has been in Washington for some days studying the 
McNary-Haugen bill in connection with an insurance feature 
which will be offered as an amendment to the bill. He has 
analyzed the bill in that connection, and I desire to have the 
analysis made by him printed in the Record. I ask unanimous 
consent that it may be printed at this point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 
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The McNary-Haugen surplus control bill as reported from the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry January 24, 1927, and amended 
to include the Bledsoe plan of stabilization by price insurance; 
analyzed as to its general provisions. but with particular reference to 
its application to cotton. 

PURPOSES 


To promote the orderly marketing of basic agricultural commodi- 
ties, to make possible the control and disposition of surpluses, to enable 
producers to stabilize markets against undue and excessive fluctua- 
tions, to reduce speculation and waste and to encourage the organiza- 
tion of cooperative marketing associations. 

This declaration of policy in section 1 begins and ends with a recog- 
nition of the necessity of promoting orderly marketing by cooperative 
associations as a means of accomplishing the purposes contemplated in 
the bill. 

SET-UP 


The bill creates a Federal farm board to act as a central agency in 
Washington for promoting the purposes of the bill in the manner indi- 
cated later in this analysis. This board shall consist of the Secretary 
of Agriculture and of one member from each of the 12 Federal land 
bank districts who shall be appointed by the President subject to Senate 
confirmation, as follows: 

The bill provides for a nominating committee in each of the 12 
land bank districts to consist of five members; one member of each 
committee to be named by the Secretary of Agriculture and four mem- 
bers to be named by the bona fide farm organizations and cooperative 
marketing associations in each district at a convention called for such 
purpose, The committee is to continue as a permanent feature of the 
general set-up. Each nominating committee shall submit to the Presi- 
dent the names of three individuals from which the President may select 
a member of the Federal farm board for such district. The terms of 
office for members shall be six years, the first appointments to be so 
designated as to allow the expiration of the terms of one-third of 
the members every two years. Members of the board shall be American 
citizens, shall engage actively in no other business, and shall receive 
salaries of $10,000 per annum. The board shall keep advised as to 
agricultural conditions at home and abroad, with special reference to 
actual or potential crop surpluses and shall advise with cooperative 
associations and other farm organizations with a view to assisting 
them to receive the maximum benefits of this act. 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Section 7 of the bill directs the board to create for each designated 
basic commodity an advisory council. Each council shall consist of 
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seven members selected by the board annually from lists submitted to it 
by such cooperative associations and other farm organizations as may 
be determined by the board to be representative of the producers of such 
commodities. Members of such advisory councils shall receive a per 
diem and expense but no salaries, and shall meet at least twice a year. 
Each commodity council shall have power to confer with the farm board 
on all matters related to its commodity. Special reference is made to 
the time and manner of operations in any commodity and to the amount 
and manner of collection of equalization fees. 


MARKETING ASSOCIATIONS AND OTHER FARM ORGANIZATIONS 


“Throughout all of its recitals of powers and duties the bill recognizes 
in specifically repeated terms the essential part to be played by market- 
ing associations and other farm organizations in any and every effort 
of the board to give effect to the remedial provisions of the act. The 
activities of the board are so closely hedged about and safeguarded and 
made so definitely dependent upon local, regional, and commodity sanc- 
tion and initiative as to remove any reasonable ground whatever for 
apprehension of a centralization in Washington of undue power or con- 
trol over any branch of American agriculture. Beyond the scope of its 
advisory functions, the board may be said to have no active authority 
other than that which it acquires by specific delegation from the pro- 
ducers themselves. Such powers as are granted to it under the bill are 
purely potential in character and remain dormant until called into 
activity by specific warrant from those who would invoke their aid. 


OPERATIONS 


The foregoing statement is amply justified by a consideration of the 
manner in which the board may operate as indicated generally in the 
bill and specifically set out in section 6. Before any action can be 
taken by the board other than that of studying conditions and advising 
with farm organizations the following things must definitely occur: 

1. The board must find that there is or may be during the ensuing 
year either a surplus above the domestic requirements for wheat, corn, 
rice, or swine, or a surplus above the requirements for the orderly mar- 
keting of cotton. The term “surplus” as used throughout the bill 
clearly contemplates operations for the control and disposition of sur- 
pluses in any basic commodity, whether arising through rapidity of 
delivery during the harvest season or arising from an annual or accumu- 
lated overproduction in any such commodity. 

2. The commodity advisory council-of seven members described above 
must “ favor the full cooperation of the board in the stabilization of 
the commodity ” in question. 

3. “A substantial number of cooperative associations or other organi- 
zations representing the producers of the commodity ” must also favor 
the full cooperation of the board. 

4. The board must publicly declare its findings and must fix and pub- 
lish with such declaration the date upon which it proposes to begin the 
operations authorized by the act. This guarantees full publicity to any 
action of the board before it is undertaken. 

5. Any decision by the board relating to the commencement or termina- 
tion of the operations authorized in the manner above detailed shall 
also require the affirmative vote of a majority of the appointed members 
in office. This excludes the Secretary of Agriculture, a member ex 
officio, from any voice in such decision and requires the majority action 
of the members selected by and for the producers themselves. 

6. But even the total of all the above requirements is not yet suf- 
ficient to authorize the board to act. The majority vote just indicated 
must also include such members of the board as represent Federal land- 
bank districts which in the aggregate produced during the preceding 
crop year, according to the estimates of the Department of Agriculture, 
more than 50 per cent of the commodity under considcration at the 
time. 

After all these provisions have been specifically complied with and the 
board has been thus formally empowered to proceed with its operations, 
what may it really do as contemplated under the terms of the bill? Of 
itself, it can do absolutely nothing. The extent of all the power con- 
ferred upon it by the bill and brought into existence by compliance with 
the procedure here set out is a mere grant of authority to the board to 
enter into agreements with others for the purpose of carrying out the 


policy declared in section 1 of the bill; that is, to promote orderly mar- | 
keting, to stabilize markets against undue and excessive fluctuations, to ; 


control and dispose of surpluses, to reduce speculation and waste, and 
encourage the organization of cooperative marketing associations. 
with what agencies may the board make such agreements? 
limits this also and confines such agreements to cooperative marketing 
associations or to corporations created by such association or to the 
processes of the commodity in question. There is but one exception to 
this limitation. Where the board is of the opinion that there is no 
such association or corporation capable of carrying out such agree- 
ments, in such case only it may agree with other agencies. This excep- 
tion would not apply in the case of any basic commodity enumerated in 
the bill. In other words, the bill limits the operations of the board to 
agreements with the producers of the commodity to assist such pro- 
ducers in such effort 4s may be agreed upon to promote the purposes of 
the act. The English of the proposition is that the bill allows the 
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board to cooperate only with the producers and only afier the producers 
themselves have specifically set in motion the machinery of such co- 
operation. 
FINANCING OPERATIONS 
FEES AND FUNDS 


The operations which may be agreed upon between the board and the 
associations or other farm organizations are to be financed in two ways. 
There is a fee to be collected on each commodity, out of which there is 
to be established a so-called stabilization fund for such commodity. 
There is also a direct appropriation from the Federal Treasury of 
$250,000,000 to be used and administered by the board as a revolving 
fund, as directed in the bill. The board may make loans from this fund 
to cooperative associations engaged in such stabilizing operations as 
may be mutually agreed upon. Such loans shall be repaid to the re- 
volving fund from the stabilization fund of the commodity concerned in 
the particular operation. 


Every operation authorized by the bill and provided for by specific 
agreement of the board is made in furtherance of the general interest 
of a particular commodity, and may be put into effect only at the in- 
stance of the producers of such commodity. There are a few broad 
general purposes common to all agriculture which may justify the grant 
of a general appropriation, as in the case of the revolving fund in the 
preseut bill. But specific operations and transactions, necessarily at the 
outset of a more or less experimental nature, should be financed by the 
commodity for the special benefit of which such operations are under- 
taken. It would be manifestly unfair to call on wheat to finance an 
operation in cotton, and vice versa. In other words, each commodity 
should bear its own burden and pay its own way though all of them may 
use the Federal farm board as a common medium, a sort of agricultural 
clearing house, by means of which the results of the experiences and 
operations of each commodity may be made available to all the others. 
Therefore, it is logical and sound that each commodity should have its 
own stabilization fund built up, maintained, and replenished from the 
equalization fees contributed by such commodity. 

The board is authorized to determine the amount of each commodity 
equalization fee and to prescribe the manner of its collection. But no 
fee shall be fixed until the board in the manner described above has 
commenced operations in the commodity. The fee may be collected 
either on the transportation, processing, or sale of the commodity. An 
exception is made in the case of cotton in order that there may be no 
collection of the fee at the gin. It must be collected on cotton, either 
at the time of sale or in transportation after sale. 


OPERATING AGREEMENTS 


The agrecments which may be made between the board and the as- 
sociations or other farm organizations may provide for— 

1. Removing or disposing of a surplus in any basic commodity. 

2. Withholding or carrying such surplus. 

3. Insuring such commodity against undue and excessive fluctuations 
in market conditions. 

4. Financing the purchase, storage, sale, or other disposition of the 
commodity. 

These agreements may be entered into only after the board has 
begun operations iu the particular commodity covered by the agree- 
ment. There is, however, one contract which may be made by the 
board at any time, without all the preliminaries antecedent to com- 
mencing its other operations. By amendment to section 12 the board 
is authorized to contract with any cooperative marketing association, 
to insure such association for one year against decline in the market 
price of its particular commodity between the time of its delivery and 
its sale. For such insurance contract the association shall pay to the 
board such premium as may be agreed upon as being sufficient to 
cover the risk of the transaction. This is one of the Bledsoe amend- 
ments and was worked out by Mr. O. F. Bledsoe, president of the Staple 
Cotton Cooperative Association, of Mississippi. The proposal is based 
upon actual statistics of spot-cotton sales in New Orleans. The figures 
show that the proposition is sound beyond question for cotton. It is 
based upon the showing that the average price of middling cotton in 
New Orleans during the four months which constitute the delivery 
period, September to December, inclusive, is less than the average price 
of the same cotton during an annual selling period from September to 
August, inclusive. This was found to be true for 16 years out of th 
20 covered by the investigation, 1905 to 1925. The four years show- 
ing a departure from the rule were years for the course of which 
there was an entirely reasonable explanation. This means that there is 
very little risk attached to such form of insurance in the case of cot- 
ton. In fact, this commodity has been declared by insurance experts 
to present a legitimate risk from the standpoint of commercial insur- 
ance. The only trouble commercially is presented by the insurance 
laws of the various States. This form of operation could be under> 
taken by the board in such commodities as presented proper statistical= 
data as a basis of premium agreement. Experience would have to be» 
relied on for the safe extension of the operation to the various com= 
modities. 
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It should be kept clearly in mind that this is not in any sense or 
form an insurance of profit nor an insurance against loss. The only 
thing which may be insured is the price at delivery. This price may 
or may not mean a profit to the producer who makes the delivery. That 
is a matter entirely outside the terms of the insurance agreement. 

Using cotton for purposes of illustration, as we already have the ex- 
perience tables for this commodity, we may briefly consider the matter 
from the standpoint of the benefit of such price insurance to cooperative 
marketing, to promote which is declared to be one of the chief aims of 
the bill. The primary problem of market stabilization is that of secur- 
ing control of a sufficient portion of the crop concerned. The cotton 
cooperatives could exert a very great influence on the situation as to 
cotton if they could control the commodity. They handle only about 10 
per cent of the crop. And the reason is well known. It is primarily 
a matter of prompt liquidation. The grower needs his money imme 
diately upon the delivery of his crop. As the matter now stands, he 
can get his money only by sacrificing his cotton at such price as he 
may be able to obtain at the moment. 

Thousands of cotton growers do this, and the disastrous results 
constitute one of the agricultural situations sought to be remedied by 
this bill. With the price-insurance contract from the Federal farm 
board the cooperative association could negotiate a loan from commer- 
cial banks up to 85 or 90 per cent of the value of its commodity. 
Couple this with the assurance that any advance in price would ac- 
crue to the benefit of the cooperative member and these associations 
would be in position to render such a service as is now wholly beyond 
their power to offer. The inevitable effect would be the promotion 
of those results which the bill seeks to accomplish. A more direct 
and definite means. to an end can scarcely be conceived. It may be 
again stated that this form of contract may be made by the board at 
any time, because it involves the payment by the cooperative asso- 
ciation of an insurance premium and is therefore not dependent upon 
an equalization fee or a stabilization fund. 

The other amendment covers another Bledsoe proposition. This is 
insurance against price decline, coupled with reimbursement for fire 
insurance, storage, and interest. Under this agreement with the board 
the cooperatives could offer their members price insurance and also 
the cost of carrying the commodity from delivery to sale. The accept- 
ance of this feature of the bill is justified upon the broad principle 
that the cost of removing the weight of a surplus from the market and 
of carrying it through the period of its orderly distribution should be 
borne by the entire commodity concerned rather than be imposed only 
upon that portion of it which is thus carried and distributed. ‘This, 
of course, is grounded still further back upon the admitted fact that 
the portion of the commodity which is individually sold, instead of 
being marketed through an association, gets the benefit of a market 
from which has been lifted the weight of that portion of the commod- 
ity carried by the association. Any profit which might accrue through 
an advance in price between delivery and sale would accrue to the 
marketing association and be by it distributed to its members, No 
charge of discrimination in favor of the cooperatively sold portion of 
a commodity as against that portion sold by the individual can be 
fairly made under this plan. The individual seller operates in a mar- 
ket from which the cooperative cotton has been removed and competi- 
tion thereby reduced; and the individual seller makes his own choice 
of methods and markets. He makes his own decision between selling 
individually and selling cooperatively. + 

This feature of the bill is of itself amply sufficient justification for 
the equalization fee for creating a stabilization fund from which to 
meet the cost of the stabilizing operation, which, in this instance, is 
carrying the commodity through the period of its orderly distribution 
for the benefit of the entire commodity concerned. For it should be 
borne in mind that this agreement—price insurance plus carrying-cost 
reimbursement—can be had only when the board is operating in the 
commodity and collecting an equalization fee. 

The foregoing analysis covers the outstanding features of the bill 
and discloses the voluntary nature of its operations as well as making 
clear the safeguards with which such operations are surrounded, 

A. H. STONE. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I ask permis- 
sion to have printed in the RecorpD an editorial from the Boston 
Post protesting against the enactment of the McNary-Haugen 
bill. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


HAUGEN BILL WILL Tax ALL IN UNITED STATES—PUBLIC LEVY OF $250,- 
000,000 to BE USED TO INCREASE PRICES OF FARM PRODUCTS THEY 
CONSUME 

By John Bantry 


The McNary-Haugen farm relief bill is expected to pass both the 
House and Senate within a few days. 

Political logrolling on a scale rarely before attempted in Congress will 
give this bill a majority. Many Senators and Representatives who thor- 
oughly disbelieve in the principles of -the bill will, nevertheless, be com- 
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pelled to vote for it. The South has been won by the inclusion in the 
bill of cotton and tobacco. 

How many people realize that this bill, supposed to be in the interest 
of the farmers, actually guarantees to the big packers, Armour, Swift, 
and the others, a profit on every pound of pork, ham, and other pork 
products handled by them? 

How many know that this bill guarantees a profit to millers—all the 
big concerns who turn wheat, corn, and rice into flour, meal, and 
cereals? 

How many housewives realize that this bill will raise the price of | 
flour at least a dollar a barrel and possibly as much as $2 a barrel? — 
Bakers say it means an increase in the price of bread of at least 2 cents — 
a loaf and possibly as much as 5 cents. i 


PUBLIC TAXED TO RAISE PRICES 


How many men realize that the inclusion of tobacco in the bill will — 
automatically raise the price of cigars, cigarettes, and tobacco? 

And, most important of all, the consuming, tax-paying public will be 
compelled to contribute $250,000,000 for the purpose of raising food 
prices. The taxpayer pays not alone the increased cost of living, but 
actually pays the expense of raising it. 

This preposterous bill will put a dent in the pocketbook of every 
consumer in the country. 

Briefly, the McNary-Haugen bill designates wheat, corn, rice, swine, 
cotton, and tobacco (if tobacco is finally included in the bill) as “ basic 
agricultural products ” entitled to the protection of the bill. 

Under the provisions of the bill, whenever a surplus exists in any or 
all of the above products which will tend to depress prices below a 
figure which would not yield a “satisfactory market to producers,” 
the Federal farm board shall buy up the surplus and either store it for 
later sale or sell it abroad for what it will bring in a foreign market. 


PRODUCERS TO CONTROL BOARD 


The complete control of the Federal farm board which administers 
the bill is in the hands of the producers. The President is compelled 
to -appoint the 12 members of the Federal farm board from a list of 
names of 36 men, all nominated by farmers and cooperative associa- 
tions of farmers. Consumers are entitled to, and will get, no representa- 
tion at all. 

The decisions of this board of producers are subject to no review. 
Neither Congress nor the President has any control over their findings. 

The bill carries an appropriation of $250,000,000 to enable the board 
to start buying up surplus crops at once as soon as organized. 


CAN ADD OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 


While the bill is at present restricted to wheat, corn, rice, swine, 
cotton, and tobacco, it contains provisions which make it possible to 
include every food product grown in the United States. 2 

As soon as the bill goes into effect every raiser of wheat, corn, rice, 
cotton, swine, and tobacco can proceed with the certainty that no 
matter what the size of his crop is he will be certain of a reasonable 
profit. The same guaranty applics to the packers, as far as swine are 
concerned, and to the millers. 

After the first year for which the $250,000,000 is appropriated the 
cost of buying up the surplus will be met by an “ equalization fee,” 
which, according to the promoters of the bill, will be paid by the pro- 
ducers. But the bill (except for cotton) makes no provision for putting 
the cost on the producers. It states definitely that the ‘ equalization 
fee” shall be collected, not from the producer, but either from the 
transporting agent (the railroads), the reprocesser (the packer or 
miller), or the seller (the wholesaler). 

So it is plain that it will be the consumer who pays the equalization 
fee. The railroad, the packer, the wholesaler won't pass it back to 
the producer; they will pass it on to the consumer. So the final buyer 
will pay the fee, just as the taxpayer will pay it the first year. 

It will be like the gasoline tax. Theoretically, it is paid by the pro- 
ducer or the wholesaler, not collected from each individual buyer of 
gasoline, But does anyone doubt that if a gasoline tax of 2 cents a 
gallon is put into effect here that the buyer will pay it? The whole- 
saler won’t pass it back to the producer; he will pass it on to the 
buyer. 

Aah a cent will eyer be collected from the agricultural producers for 
the “ equalization fee.” 


SAY THERE MAY BE NO SURPLUS 


But, say the promoters, of the bill, maybe there will be no surplus 
at all in these basic products. 

There is always a surplus of wheat and a surplus of swine. Every 
year we raise far more than enough of these things for domestic con- 
sumption. There is a great surplus of cotton to-day. So these three 
products will come in at once for price stabilization. 

Rice was put into the bill only as a vote catcher to get votes in 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and some other States. .The rice crop is small; 
less than the peanut crop. 

In recent years there have been surplus tobacco crops in spite of the 
increased demand. It is the same with corn, 
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The point to be remembered is that the Federal farm board, all of 
them representatives of the farmers, can set the price of these various 
commodities at what they choose. The only test is “ satisfactory 
market conditions.” The board can raise the price by buying up the 
surplus until enough is purchased so ag to assure the producers a 
* satisfactory ” market for their products. 


TO BE SOLD CHEAPER ABROAD 


Undoubtedly much, if not all, of this surplus will be sold abroad. 
That means that consumers in foreign countries will be able to buy 
foodstuffs at a cheap price. This should certainly lower the cost of 
living in England, France, or whatever country imported the surplus. 
Ti is possible that protests from the food-raising Dominions might 
cause England to prohibit the dumping of American food. France 
might bar it as unfair to her own food raisers. The same with Ger- 
many or other countries. 
It may seem a far-fetched assumption, but it is certainly possible 
that we may be forced to destroy millions of dollars in food products 
to keep the prices up. . 


WOULD HURT NEW ENGLAND INDUSTRIES 


Then again, where will cotton industries, both in New England and 
in the South, come out if the Federal farm board dumps its surplus 
cotton in England at a low price? That would be a godsend for the 
English manufacturers. It would clinch the trade of the world, out- 
side America, for them. American mills, forced to pay high prices for 
cotton, could not sell their goods in foreign markets in competition 
with the English mills. 

The possibilities of trouble in this bill are endless. 

The promoters claim that it will not encourage production. 


CONTROL OF RADIO COMMUNICATIONS 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. I wish to ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate concludes its business this afternoon it take a recess 
until 8 o'clock, at which time it will proceed to consider the 
conference report on the radio bill; that the consideration of 
the conference report may be continued and, if possible, dis- 
posed of to-night. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. KING. A good many of the Senators were here last 
evening. If the Senator will make his request for to-morrow 
night, I shall have no objection. 

Mr. DILL. We can not meet to-morrow night, because cer- 
tain Senators can not be here, and it has been agreed that there 
will be no night session to-morrow night. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, what is the request—that the 
Senate meet this evening? 

Mr. DILL. That the Senate hold a session this evening to 
consider the conference report on the radio bill. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that I 
have an engagement this evening that compels me to be absent. 
To-morrow night or any other night after that will be agreeable 
to me. 

Mr. DILL. Of course, if I can not get an agreement, I will 
have to withdraw the request. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, unless the 
Senator from Utah has some serious objection to the considera- 
tion of this measure to-night, I should like to see it taken up 
at that time. 

Mr. KING. The Senator is most appealing, but I will not 
be able to be here to-night. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I do not want to impose upon 
my relationship with the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. There is an insuperable objection on my part 
applying to to-night. For to-morrow night or the next night I 
would make no objection. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. My difficulty is that an insu- 
perable objection will arise to-morrow night and the next night. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, will it be possible to consider 
the conference report between 5 o'clock and 7 o'clock this 
afternoon? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. That would suit me. 

Mr. DILL. We could take up the report at 5 o’clock. 

Mr. CURTIS. I suggest that the Senator ask that the bill 
be taken up at 5 o'clock. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I will modify my request, and 
now ask unanimous consent to take up the radio bill at 5 
c`'clock this afternoon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. DILL. I will say not “later than 5 o'clock.” 

Mr. KING. And to continue not later than 7 o'clock. 

Mr. DILL. I dislike to make a dead line. 
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Mr. KING. The Senator knows that that would be as long 
as some of us could remain here. 

Mr. DILL. The Senate can adjourn at any time it pleases. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I suggest that the order also 
provide expressly that no other business shall be taken up 
during that time. 

Mr. DILL. That will be satisfactory to me. 

Mr. BRUCE. I will give my consent on that condition, but 
on no other. I have reason to believe that some bills are going 
to be slipped in at about this time. . 

Mr. DILL. I shall not consent to that being done while the 
conference report is before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The request is that the conference 
report on the radio bill be taken up not later than 5 o’clock, 
the consideration of the report to continue until 7 o’clock. 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator from Washington agreed to my 
alias that no other matter should be taken up during that 
ime. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will include that sugges- 
tion as a part of the request for unanimous consent. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I am not willing to take up 
the radio bill and conclude it until after the agricultural relief 
bill is out of the way, and therefore I shall have to object. 

Mr. DILL. I wish to say to the Senator from Nebraska that 
I have tried to be very lenient in the handling of the conference 
report. I am anxious and willing to give Senators an oppor- 
tunity to discuss it, and I think I have done so. I have given 
more than 10 days for the consideration of the conference report 
Since it was brought here. The pressure for radio legislation 
in this country is tremendous, and I think the Senator from 
Nebraska ought to let us consider the conference report. 

We do not have to complete its consideration by 7 o’clock, 
but, at least, we can dispose of some of the debate. I wish to 
say that an agreement to take up the bill and consider it from 
5 o'clock until 7 o’clock this afternoon will not require that a 
vote be taken at 7, but simply that the conference repert shall 
be considered. 

Mr. HOWELL. I agreed yesterday to vote upon the point 
of order which was made, and it was my understanding then 
that the conference report would be put over. Now, it is pro- 
posed to bring it up again. 

Mr. WATSON. Put over for how long? 

Mr. HOWELL. I hoped it would be put over until the agri- 
cultural relief bill was out of the way. I want to have an 
cpportunity to do some work on the agricultural bill. 

Mr. DILL. We will not vote on the agriculture bill until 
Friday at 4 o'clock. There is no necessity for postponing the 
consideration of the conference report on the radio bill. The 
report was submitted by the conferees nearly two weeks ago, 
and I- submit that the Senator from Nebraska ought to have 
consideration for the needs of the country. I want the Senator 
to have full opportunity to discuss the conference report, but 


I want him to come in and discuss it and let us come to a vote 


on this important legislation. We can take up the conference 
report at 5 o'clock and dispose of the question the Senator from 
Nebraska wishes to present. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I will proceed unless Senators can 
come to some agreement. 

Mr. HOWELL. I would suggest to the Senator from Wash- 
ington that he limit the session to 6 o’clock to-night. 

Mr. DILL. Why not let the debate run until 7 o’clock? 
we do not finish by that time, we can adjourn. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, may I inquire the conditions 
under which one may enter the conference going on over there? 
[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I am very anxious to proceed. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I rise to a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Chair state what 
the situation is in regard to the request for unanimous consent? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The request for unanimous con- 
sent is pending. That request is that the conference report on 
the radio bill be taken up at 5 o’clock this afternoon and pro- 
ceeded with exclusively and continuously until 7 o'clock. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, the Senator from Nebraska in- 
forms me that if I will modify the request so as to make the 
limit 6.30 o'clock this evening he will not object. So I ask 
unanimous consent to modify the request to provide that the 
Senate shall continue in session for the consideration of the 
conference report on the radio bill until 6.30 o’clock this 
evening. 

Mr. SMITH. That does not contemplate a vote to-night? 

Mr. DILL. No; but if we should conclude the discussion we 
could vote, and if we should not conclude the discussion, of 
course, we would not vote. 


If 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the agreement is entered into. 


FARM RELIEF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 4808) to establish a Federal farm 
board to aid in the orderly marketing and in the control and 
disposition of the surplus of agricultural commodities. 

Mr. FHSS. Mr. President, on page 8 of the bill, beginning 
with line 21, we find the provision authorizing the putting into 
operation of the plan of handling the surplus. The provision 
is as follows: 


Any decision by the board relating to the commencement or termina- 
tion of such operations shall require the affirmative vote of a majority 
of the appointed members in office, and the board shall not commence 
or terminate operations in any basic agricultural commodity unless 
members of the board representing Federal land-bank districts which 
in the aggregate produced during the preceding crop year, according to 
the estimates of the Department of Agriculture, more than. 50 per cent 
of such commodity, vote in favor thereof, 


That means that in order to put into operation this mech- 
anism, which will affect all the people of the United States, 
there must be a majority vote of the board, which means a 
majority of 12. However, in order to terminate operations those 
members of the board who represent the districts which produce 
50 per cent or more of a given commodity must vote in the 
affirmative; in fact, even should a majority vote to commence 
operations, if those members of the board representing districts 
that produce 50 per cent or more of the commodity do not vote 
for such commencement, operations will not begin. But that is 
not the dangerous feature. When the mechanism is once in 
operation it can not be discontinued, unless those members rep- 
resenting districts which produce 50 per cent or more agree to 
the discontinuance. 

Now, let me illustrate what that will do for the State of 
Ohio, for example, and I have not gone farther than that State. 
Ohio belongs to the fourth Federal land-bank district. In addi- 
tion to Ohio that district includes Tennessee, Kentucky, and 
Indiana. Ohio produces 4.6 of all the swine produced in the 
United States, based on the figures of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment of January 1, 1927, which have come in only this morning. 
Ohio produces 34.3 per cent of all the swine produced in the 
fourth district, and the fourth district produces 13.5 per cent 
of all the swine in the United States. Therefore, if the mech- 
anism of this bill should be put into operation, and Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Kentucky, and Tennessee would like to have it discon- 
tinued, our voice would not be heard, because it takes the votes 
of the members representing districts which produce 50 per 
cent or more to bring about a discontinuance, and we only pro- 
duce 13% per cent; in other words, the system might be put 
into operation without Ohio being consulted at all; it could be 
done without Ohio’s vote and against the opposition of the 
fourth, third, second, and first districts; but when once in 
operation the members of the board representing the few States 
that produce 50 per cent of the swine in the United States could 
make it perpetual, despite the opposition of the State which I 
in part represent or the district in which I live, or all the dis- 
tricts up to and including the fifth. I would not say the sixth 
district, because with the sixth district the vote would be a tie. 
When once in operation, however, the States that might never 
have wanted it would be helpless and impotent to relieve them- 
selves. So much for swine. 

The district made up of the four States I have mentioned 
produces corn. Ohio alone produces 5% per cent of the corn 
produced in the United States. It produces 28.9 per cent of the 
corn produced in the fourth district; but the fourth district 
produces only 19 per cent of the corn produced in the United 
States. Therefore, without consulting the fourth district, the 
mechanism can be put in operation, and when once in operation 
the members of the board from the corn States which produce 
50 per cent and more of the commodity can make the operation 
perpetual, and there is no relief on the part of the sections of 
the country which do not produce 50 per cent of the corn. 

The same thing, in a degree, is true of wheat. Ohio pro- 
duces 4.9 per cent of the total wheat produced in the United 
States. It produces 46.8 per cent of the wheat produced in 
the fourth district, and yet the fourth district produces only 
10.4 per cent of the total wheat produced in the United States. 

This bill makes swine, corn, and wheat basic articles, and, in 
addition, rice and cotton. We do not produce rice in this dis- 
trict, and we do not produce cotton in this district. Only the 
States in certain sections produce rice and cotton, while all the 
States consume rice, and all the States consume cotton. While 
we produce only a small percentage of the wheat, all the States 
consume wheat; all the States consume corn; all the States 
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consume swine. The only things in the five in which we as 
producers are concerned will be swine and wheat and corn, and 
in the case of all of them we produce less than 50 per cent. 
Therefore, without our vote this legislation becomes operative 
upon our section, and with all the power that we may marshal 
in connection with all the rest of the United States we can not 
discontinue it when once it is started unless the States which 
produce 50 per cent or more vote to discontinue it through their 
representative on the board. 

That is a feature of the measure that is not only uneconomic 
and unfair; but, while I have never appealed to this body on 
this line before, I want to say that it has a political aspect as 
well as an economic effect, because when the losses are to be 
made up they are to be made up out of an equalization fee. 
That equalization fee is to be collected as transportation, or in 
processing, or in Sale. It is not an indirect tax; it is a direct 
tax. When I go to a ticket office to buy a ticket, if it is to an 
amusement I pay for the ticket, and, in addition, I pay what is 
called a tax. I know what it is, and a great many people are 
demanding that that tax be removed. When a farmer delivers 
his shipment to the depot and gets a bill of lading for it he 
knows what he has to pay in freight. Under this bill, however, 
when he delivers that shipment of wheat he is not only re- 
quired to pay the freight but he is required to pay whatever 
this board guesses at as a necessary equalization fee to take 
care of the losses that are going to be suffered in this per- 
formance. 

Suppose the commodity is wheat. Noboly can tell what the 
loss willbe. The board simply estimates it ; but people are saying 
here that they want to make up the difference in the tariff. 
Suppose that was the basis—42 cents of tariff. Suppose there 
should be a loss of 42 cents in the shipment into the foreign 
market—there would not be, but suppose there should be—I 
use that yardstick because it has been used in legislation before. 
That would be 42 cents a bushel; that would be $4.20 on 10 
bushels; that would be $42 on 100 bushels; that would be 
$420 on 1,000 bushels. When the shipper presents for shipment 
his consignment of wheat, and he is told that in order to have 
it sold he must pay so much for the equalization fee, there is 
going to be a revulsion, and woe be to the people who are 
insisting that that sort of a thing is going to be welcomed by 
the producers of these staple articles. 

As to what it will be, I can not say; but when anyone sug- 
gests that people are going tamely to submit to the assessment 
of a tax specified by a Government board to take care of a loss 
when nobody knows what it will be, there will be “ another 
guess coming” to the parties who are back of this legislation. 

So much for that phase of this inequitable procedure and 
what I think is a most unfair law. Now, as to the equaliza- 
tion fee, and how it is carried on: | 


The board shall estimate the probable advances, losses, costs, and 
charges to be paid in respect of the operations in such commodity. 


What is that? That is an estimate. Nobody knows how 
much it will cost; but when the board believes that there 
exists or is likely to exist a surplus, the board begins operations 
and assesses a fee in the form of an equalization fee to take 
care of these losses, which are merely estimated. 

Suppose the estimate is wrong. Suppose the equalization 
fee will not cover it. Then who will take care of the losses? 
If the equalization fee covers the losses, then the producer 
selling his goods pays it—to whom? To the people who are 
guaranteed against losses by a contract. Who are they, if the 
product is wheat? They are the millers. Who are they if it is 
swine? They are the packers. Who are they if it is cotton? 
They are the ginners. Here is a contract in which the packer 
and the miller run no risk, because if the price which the miller 
must charge is fixed by the Government, then he himself does 
not run any risk, and if there is no price fixed, then the miller 
fixes it, and fixes it at whatever he decides to do, knowing that 
the losses will be made up out of the equalization fee paid by 
the producer. I do not believe that will hold water. 

In Ohio we will be paying an equalization fee every time a 
farmer ships wheat, every time he ships hogs or corn. How 
much does he have to say about what he pays? Not one word. 
How much is he consulted? He is not consulted at all. It may 
be and in this case would be against his wifl, because every 
voice that I have heard from Ohio is against this bill; and yet, 
in spite of that, this incubus in the form of an additional tax 
is put upon him without consulting him, and he is compelled 
to pay it to make up the losses of people and of corporations 
who are employed through agreements to do the work. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SHEPPARD in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Ohio yield to his colleague? 

Mr. FESS. I yield to my colleague. 
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Mr. WILLIS. Does my colleague intend, in the course of his 
remarks, to discuss the constitutionality of the very matter to 
which he is now referring? I shall be interested in his opinion 
about that. 

Mr. FESS. I was going to mention what I regard as the 
unconstitutional feature of the bill; but I prefer, really, to leave 
it to others who I know are going to discuss it. 

Mr. WILLIS. Does the Senator think it would be constitu- 
tional to provide by law for taking money out of the pocket of 
the farmer in Ohio who is engaged in diversified farming and 
giving it to the one-crop farmer somewhere else? 

Mr. FESS. It certainly is not; and the matter will reach the 
courts as certainly as this bill becomes law, for on page 14, 
paragraph (c), beginning with line 23, the bill provides: 

Every person who, in violation of the regulations prescribed by the 
board, fails to collect or account for any equalization fee shall be liable 
for its amount and to a penalty equal to one-half its amount. 


In other words, there is a way open for those who believe that 
the law will not hold under the Constitution to get to the courts; 
and without doubt the matter will reach the courts very. soon. 

I hold that it is not constitutional, first because it is a tax 
that is levied by a board; and no one in this body will hold that 
Congress can delegate to an independent board the power to lay 
a tax. The only answer to that which the committee has made 
is in its report, where it says that it is not imposed under the 
taxing power, but under the power to regulate commerce. 

The majority committee report is quite voluminous on the 
question of constitutionality, and most of the argument is to set 
out that it is constitutional on the ground that it is not a tax 
but that it is a price for service; and it is also said to be 
imposed not under the taxing power but under the provisions 
of the Constitution empowering Congress to regulate commerce. 

My friends, this bill is not to regulate commerce; it is to 
regulate price. The purpose of this bill is to get a higher price 
for the surplus, which otherwise would sell at a low price. 
The power here proposed to be exercised is not the regulatory 
power conferred in the commerce clause, but it is the decree of 
this body to change the price, to lift it from lower to higher by 
decree, not by the logic of price regulation, which would be the 
demand for it. The facts are that the only economic way in 
which we can regulate production is by the price. If we pro- 
duce away beyond our power of consumption, the price is going 
down. If we produce within the limits of consumption, the 
price will go up. If the production is away below the demand, 
then the price is abnormally high. If the production is away 
beyond the demand, then the price is abnormally low. 

Why is it that at times you can not afford to dig your pota- 
toes? Because you can not get as much as it costs you in labor 
to take them out of the ground. That is because there is no 
limit to production; and the only logical way of limiting pro- 
duction is by the price of the article. If the price ranges low, 
the production will be less. If the price ranges high, the pro- 
duction will be larger. Here, however, is an effort by law to 
regulate the price, to insure a higher price than would be 
received if it were not for the law; and how anybody can say 
that that is the power of regulating commerce I do not under- 
stand, That is the power of regulating price; and that, I am 
quite certain, is one of the features upon the constitutionality 
of which the Supreme Court will give an adverse opinion. 

Another unconstitutional feature is taking from a producer 
who has never been consulted what belongs to him rightly, with- 
out due process of law under the Constitution, which says that 
there must be recompense if the property is taken. Some 
people say, “ No; the producer does not need to take advantage 
of this if he does not want to.” 

That argument is on a par with the argument of one who 
says, “I will not pay the tax that is levied on a railroad ticket 
unless I ride on a railroad. If I do not want to pay the tax, 
the way to avoid it is not to ride. If I do not want to pay the 
tax collected on an amusement place, the way to avoid it is not 
to go.” That is that argument. But we are considering the 
case of the producer of wheat. It is said that if he does not 
want to pay the equalization fee, then let him not sell the wheat. 
If that advice were followed, what would become of the pro- 


ducer of wheat who had a surplus beyond his need? I am sure 
the courts will not hold such a thing constitutional. 
There is another phase to which I call attention. On page 13 


the bill provides: 


The board shall estimate the probable advances, losses, costs, and 
charges to be paid in respect of the operations in such commodity. 


Then, beginning with line 26 is the provision for the equaliza- 
tion fee, which I have mentioned. 

Then in lines 5, 6, and 7, on page 14, the Government author- 
ity is provided: 
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(b) The board may by regulation require any person engaged in 
the transportation, processing, or acquisition by sale of a basic agricul- 
tural commodity, 


To do the following: 
(1) To file returns under oath— 


And so forth. 

There is another feature. There will be thousands upon thou- 
sands of transactions entailed by this bill. Suppose those trans- 
actions are all with a transportation company, to say nothing 
about the processing. Every single transaction has to be evi- 
denced by a specific receipt, and section 1 provides that the 
transporter must file returns under oath, “In respect of his 
transportation, processing, or acquisition of such commodity, the 
amount of equalization fees payable thereon,” and so forth. 

How much of an additional clerical force will be required to 
handle this particular feature, and how will the compensation 
of the clerical force be cared for except by freight rates, and 
what sort of a promise to the farmer will there be of a reduc- 
tion in freight rates when there is put upon him something of 
this kind, which will mean an increase in the outlay of the 
transportation companies in order to take care in an additional 
way of the tremendous traffic provided for under this bill? 

In lines 13 and 14, on page 14, it is provided that these 
agencies must collect the equalization fee as directed by the 
board, and account for the same. In other words, the Govern- 
ment is back of this thing. It really is a Government function. 
I also ask Senators to note lines 7, 8, 9, and 10, on page 15, 
where the stabilization funds are provided. The bill reads: 


In accordance with regulations prescribed by the board, there shall 
be established a stabilization fund for each basic agricultural commodity. 
Such funds shall be administered by and exclusively under the control 
of the board, and the board shall have the exclusive power of expending 
the moneys in any such fund. 


What is the board? It is a governmental board, and the 
Government, through this board, is thus operating the stabiliza- 
tion fund. I know that the proponents of the bill are very 
frank in saying that that is necessary, that there is no other 
way to do anything unless they do put the Government into it; 
and for that reason they make no apology. But that is one of 
the things I want to avoid if it is at all possible. 

Then, in paragraph (b), on page 15—and I want Senators to 
note this—it is provided: 


The board, in anticipation of the collection of the equalization fees— 
They have not yet been collected but are anticipated— 


and in order promptly to make the advances agreed to be made and to 
provide for the prompt payment of the losses agreed to be paid and 
the salaries and expenses of experts, may in thcir discretion— 


That is, the board— 


advance to the stabilization fund for any basic agricultural commodity, 
out of the revolving fund hereinafter estublished, such amounts as 
may be necessary. 


The stabilization fund is thereby created by a loan from 
the revolving fund, and out of this stabilization fund is to be 
paid the guess as to how much loss there will be, which nobody 
on earth ean tell until it is completed, and it will be done one 
way when the world price scales one thing, and in a month 
when the world price changes it will be done in a different way, 
for nobody can tell the vacillation in the world level of prices, 
which-is the factor by which to determine the losses for which 
the surplus is to be sold. 

Paragraph (C) provides: $ 


The deposits to the credit of the stabilization fund shall be made in 
a public depositary of the United States. 


In other words, this fund goes to some local branch of the 
United States Treasury. I think it should; but that shows 
again why this provision is purely a governmental one. The 
money that it is anticipated will go into the stabilization fund, 
the money coming to the stabilization fund from the revolving 
fund, is to be made up of these fees and the collections to be 
deposited in a Government depositary, a branch of the Treasury. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. GLASS. May I ask the Senator if there is any provi- 
sion, explicit or implicit, requiring the return of the $250,000,- 
000 to the Treasury? 

Mr. FESS. No; there is not. More than that, I want to say 
to the Senator from Virginia that the estimates of losses to be 
made up by an equalization fee to be later fixed are only esti- 
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mates. ‘They are guesses. Suppose the guess is wrong. Sup- 
pose the losses are larger than the equalization fee will make 
up. Then what is to become of the difference between the 
amount collected by the equalization fee and the amount that 
is loaned and lost? 

Mr. GLASS. We will be asked to appropriate $250,000,000 
more to make it up. 

Mr. FESS. That is precisely what will be done, and in view 
of this suggestion, which nobody can deny, that it is merely an 
estimate, and no cne can tell aforehand what the loss will be, 
that becomes to me a very serious thing. There is absolutely 
no provision for the Government being safeguarded against 
loss, and at the same time there is an effort in the bill to 
require that losses shall be paid by the producers. If it were 
by their consent, that would be different, but it is against their 
consent, it is without counseling them, and it compels States 
to do it which would vote against it. Yet they have no say. 

The State of New York, without being consulted in the slight- 
est degree, can be put into this thing, and when once in-it, 
other States, producing certain articles that New York pro- 
duces, but of which New York produces less than 50 per cent, 
can fasten it on New York indefinitely, and the State of New 
York has simply to bide its time and pay it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The Senator means, 
farmers of the State of New York? 

Mr. FESS. Yes; the farmers who produce corn and wheat 
and hogs. 

The farmers there would not be affected by the production of 
rice and cotton, except as concerns their consumption of those 
articles. All the country is affected in so far as the consump- 
tion of these things is concerned, but when it comes to the 
production and the payment of an equalization fee, it is only 
the producer who is affected. My contention is that a producer 
who does not want to enter into this activity, who does not 
believe in it, and who votes against it, should not be compelled 
against his will, without being consulted, to join in it; and 
the Supreme Court never will tolerate it. That is my feeling 
about the matter. : 

On page 16 it is provided: 


There shall be disbursed from the stabilization fund for any basic 
agricultural commodity only (1) the amounts agreed to be paid by 
the board for losses, costs, and charges. 


I assume, the 


If the amount is enough, all well and good, but suppose it 
is not enough; then how is it made up? 


(2) The salaries and expenses of such experts as the board deter- 
mines should be payable from such fund. 


I am not going to find fault on account of the establishment 
of the bureau provided for, and the employment of a large 
clerical force, and the necessary experts. It is going to cost 
something, because in this bill we are authorizing the appro- 
priation of $500,000 for management, to say nothing about the 
appropriation of $250,000,000 as a revolving fund to make the 
act effective. 

I do not know what was said in the Senate, but I recall what 
was said in the House when we passed the “ packers act.” We 
were told that that act would be administered by the Agricul- 
tural Department; that it would not make necessary the estab- 
lishment of a bureau, and would cost very little. The first 
year we were asked to vote $400,000 for it. While I am not 
going to attack the bill on that ground—because if it is a good 
thing, of course, we must make it operative—it is only another 
instance where a new bureau is inevitable. If we could avoid 
the necessity of handling this matter in a Government bureau, 
I should think it ought to be avoided. 

Mr. President, there is another feature of this bill that has 
not been discussed very much during this debate, though I 
discussed it at the last session. I am not going into it in 
extenso now, but I want to call attention to its danger. 

The problem of handling surpluses contemplates disposing 
in a foreign market of what we can not dispose of here without 
injury to our home market. Therefore we give authority to 
an agency to sell, we will say corn, in a foreign market and 
suffer whatever loss there is to be suffered, the loss to be made 
up by the producer of corn. While there is not very much corn 
exported, I can see that this will invite exportation. 

Suppose we are exporting corn to Canada. If Canada saw 
that she could get corn at a lower price than that at which 
we produce it, she would be attracted into the pork business, 
and she would feed to her hogs corn bought at a price lower 
than that at which the American farmer can get it to feed to 
his hogs. Both the American and the Canadian farmers being 
in a competing market, what would become of the American 
producer or grower as contrasted with the Canadian producer 
or grower? If the Canadian hog raiser can secure from the 
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United States corn at a lower price than that at which the 
American hog raiser can procure it, he can not only sell his 
pork at a cheaper price and get a greater profit but he can sell 
his lard with the same advantage; and last year we shipped 
over 2,000,000,000 pounds of lard. 

That phase of this bill has not been gone into, and it has 
not been gone into because the proponents of the bill say that 
we export very little corn, that we consume nearly all the corn 
that we produce. We do not export it because there has been 
no demand for it, but we will create a demand across the 
border if we say to the Canadian hog raiser, “ We will secure 
you corn at a lower price than we pay here.” 

Mr. OVERMAN. We ship about 48,000,000 bales of cotton, 
Is it possible under the provisions of the bill, which proposes 
to stabilize prices, to sell cotton abroad more cheaply than in 
the domestic market? 

Mr. FESS. It could be done without doubt. Cotton is on a 
little different basis from the other articles, but the same thing 
could happen. Of course, cotton is such an exportable article, 
there is such a demund across the sea for cotton in contrast 
with other things, that it will not be likely to suffer as much. 
What I am concerned about is that the bill requires a payment 
upon every bale of cotton. If that is not a tax, I would like to 
know what is a tax. For example, if, when I raise cotton, I 
had to pay two cents per pound occupation tax, that would be 
a tax and nobody would question it. But when I raise cotton 
and sell it and am required to pay an equalization fee on every 
pound of it, it is said that is not a tax. I would like to know 
why it is not a tax just as much as the other. For that reason 
I think that question must go to the courts, and surely it will 
be held to be unconstitutional. 

May I say in passing that I appreciate the respect of Mem- 
bers who do not agree with me in what I am saying in keeping 
their seats and not, as on yesterday, interrupting me. That 
is in the interest of the consumption of time, for everyone 
knows that if one is allowed to proceed he finishes, but if he 
is interrupted there is no end to it, not even to the style of 
one’s utterances, to say nothing about the length thereof. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. STEWART. The Senator will admit, then, that there 
is advantage in the orderly marketing even of talking? 
fLaughter. ] 

Mr. FESS. Where we have not anything to sell except our 
notions, that probably would be all right. [Laughter.] 

Mr, President, for fear I might be misunderstood, I want 
now to say that there is a method by which, in my judgment, 
the proposition can be handled or at least the agricultural situ- 
ation can be relieved. It is that method for which I tried to get 
some recognition and failed. I do not think anybody is holding 
seriously that the consumer does not pay enough for what is 
raised on the farm. The only complaint is that the producer 
on the farm does not get an equitable share of what the con- 
sumer has to pay. I think that states the problem. 

If we do anything to push higher the cost of living, we are 
going to increase the unrest in the country, and the time will 
come when that unrest will speak in a militant tone. Every- 
body must know that. The country produces, and while it also 
consumes a part of what it produces, yet the great consumers 
are in the cities. Whenever we set in opposition the producer 
against the consumer on the basis that the consumer is not 
having his interests respected, we are going to create a militant 
demand that prices be lowered. There is not a Senator here 
who does not recall when we had a campaign on the slogan of 
the high cost of living. As certainly as we are in this chamber 
to-day, everyone of us, if we live, will hear the same slogan 
again, and when it becomes militant it will be easily and fre- 
quently heard and it will be respected. 

There is no complaint that ultimately the product of the farm 
does not bring enough, but there is a complaint that the man 
who produces that article for consumption does not get his 
proper share of what the consumer has to pay. Where is the 
solution? It is between the producer and the consumer. It is 
a matter of getting what the farmer produces on the farm away 
to the consumer, where it is paid for and where it is consumed. 
That is marketing. For years we in Congress tried to relieve 
that situation. Some of us now in the Senate were in the other 
body when the matter was up for consideration, I recall when 
cooperative marketing in the form of collective bargaining was 
proposed, that it was seriously opposed as discriminative legis- 
lation. It was said that it was class legislation. I recall very 
distinctly various appropriation bills which would propose to 
appropriate for the enforcement of the antitrust law, and in 
the item for enforcement we would find an exemption providing 
that no part of the appropriation should be applied to the 
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prosecution of labor organizations or farm organizations. For 
years that was written into appropriation bills, and, although 
it was always subject to a point of order and would have gone 
‘out in that way, it ultimately got into the law. 

That expresses the desire to give the farmers a chance to 
organize without violation of the antitrust law, which in a way 
had forbidden collective bargaining. Then, later in 1922, we 
brought out the cooperative marketing law in order to make it 
legal, so that when such a provision was introduced in an appro- 
priation bill it would not be subject to a point of order. That 
law is now on the statute books. Some thought there was a 
question as to its wisdom. Why, said they, should we give to 
farmers in a collective manner certain authority which is for- 
bidden to industry? Why should it be done? It was decided 
that it should be done because of the seriousness of the problem 
and the difficulty of marketing. Therefore, that law is now on 
the statute books and when offered in the Congress was eloquently 
supported by voice and vote. Yet, to-day we are told it is 
without force; that it is inadequate. No one is proposing to 
repeal it. Under its operation, collective bargaining is recog- 
nized, and cooperative associations are organized all over the 
country. 

My suggestion has been that if the problem is such that the 
remedy lies in getting a product from the farmer to the con- 
sumer, then it is a question of marketing. If it is not a question 
of marketing and we are going to add to the consumers’ prices 
the cost of carrying out the provisions of this bill, woe be unto 
the people who vote for it, for the cost of living is about as high 
now as the public will stand. 

My thought is that we should create by law a fund to be 
loaned to the existing cooperative associations. These associa- 
tions can not out of their capital do this for the farmer, because 
if they do it it would be for profit and the farmers would suffer 
the payment of the profits which their own agents would make, 
and, of course, the farmers would not stand for that. But let 
it go on as a business to be self-sustaining, the funds with which 
to finance it to be loaned by the Government, and then through 
cooperative marketing the money could be refunded when the 
sales were made by the cooperatives. In other words, if the co- 
operatives would buy the wheat crop at a certain time, they 
would pay 70 or 75 per cent of what they would agree could 
be eventually obtained for it. They would get the delivery. 
They would hold it in storage, and when the market would 
absorb the production then they could feed it out, and in that 


way they would not throw all the wheat at one time on the: 


market and break the price. 

That would be a performance by the farmers themselves. 
The Government would not be in it. There would be no loss 
except as in business, if there would be any unexpected acci- 
dent, as sometimes happens, where profits could not be made 
or where they could not dispose of the product for what they 
had paid for it, then, of course, some loss would be suffered. 
But I have thought that if, out of the funds of the Government, 
we could finance these corporations so that they could increase 
their capacity and at the same time increase the amount of 
commerce they did, we could take off of the market a sufficient 
amount of cotton or wheat or rice or what not to avoid break- 
ing the market and in that way stabilize the market. 

That is the proposal which was made in the last session. 
That, in a degree, is the proposal which is made by the substi- 
tute of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis]. There are 
some features in the substitute which I would prefer not to 
have, but it does not put the Government in business as does 
the pending bill. It does not undertake to collect the losses 
from persons without their consent. It does not raise the ques- 
tion of constitutionality. It avoids that offensive feature of 
allowing the propagandists and the organizations to fix the 
board. That is one of the most offensive features I can think 
of in the proposed legislation. I am ready, I say to Senators, 
to join any group to relieve the situation of agriculture on an 
economic basis, and I hesitate to think that the Senate would 
be brought to the point where Senators would vote for this 
bill as it is written. 

Mr. President, I would be justified in offering an amendment 
to the bill to add to it potatoes, for that product represents a 
greater crop than any of the items mentioned in the bill. The 
State of Maine alone produces $55,000,000 worth of potatoes, 
to say nothing about the States of Idaho, Montana, the Dakotas, 
Michigan, Ohio, and others. I would be justified in loading 
down the bill with amendments by adding hay, by adding live- 
stock, by adding butter, by adding eggs and poultry. If we 
do it for one, in God’s name why not do it for all? If it is 
right, we will be required to do it for all in time. 

In the first place, we are handling all the agricultural prod- 
ucts of the country by Government aid. I think it is very 
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serious. I repeat, I have no authority to say this; Ihave not 
talked with anyone; I know not the mind of anyone, but I 
can not see how this bill can ever become a law. 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, I have listened with a great 
deal of interest to the discussion of the farm Dill by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Ohio. I realize that there is much 
truth in the statement he made a few moments ago that there 
is a $15,000,000,000 spread between the producer and the con- 
sumer. Last year the producers received $9,000,000,000 for 
their total produce while the consumers paid $24,000,000,000 for 
the same produce when it reached their tables. However, when 
the distinguished Senator says that the whole problem lies 
between the producer and the consumer, I think he errs in the 
statement. It is true that there are certain evils existing in 
the distribution from producer to the consumer, but I should 
like to make this statement: When the farmer sells his wheat 
and has disposed of ‘that product, supposing there were 
$3,000,000,000 of excess profits made by the miller, the baker, 
and the retailer, and supposing that those $3,000,000,000 of 
excess profits were actually squeezed out, the consumer would 
receive the benefit of that operation, but the producer of wheat 
could not receive one penny more for his product. 

However, Mr. President, it was not my desire at this moment 
to take any time of the Senate, nor was it my desire to discuss 
that portion of the speech of the Senator from Ohio. My object 
in rising to my feet for just a few moments was to correct a 
statement made by the distinguished Senator from Ohio yester- 
day when he was on the floor of the Senate opposing the farm 
relief bill which is now receiving our consideration. In his 
argument on yesterday the Senator from Ohio severely rebuked 
and criticized the proponents of the bill because there is a 
certain section in the measure which proposes to give to the 
farmers of the country the right to propose nominations of 
members of the farm board and provides that from that list of 
nominations the President must make his selections. 

The distinguished Senator from Ohio characterized that 
provision in the proposed law as pernicious; he stated that 
he felt that it was absolutely contrary to public policy to per- 
mit the farmers of the Nation to have a voice in the manage- 
ment of their own affairs or to be the determining factor in 
the marketing of their products. During the course of the 
Senator’s remarks upon that subject the junior Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. McMaster] asked to interrupt him, and 
the Senator from South Dakota then said: 


In regard to the Federal reserve system, is it not true that in each 
regional district the national bankers send in their recommendations 
and their nominations for the local board in the district? 

Mr. Fess. If they do, it is simply voluntary, because there is no 
provision in the law to that effect. | 


Neither one of us having the document at hand on yesterday, 
we could not well establish our case on either side, but I wish 
now to say that I have in my hands the Federal reserve act. 
At this point I am going to ask to have inserted in the RECORD 
certain portions of that law which pertain to the nomination 
and the election of the directors of the various Federal reserve 
banks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


The Federal Reserve Board shall classify the member banks of the 
district into three general groups or divisions, designating each group 
by number. Each group shall consist as nearly as may be of banks 
of similar capitalization. Each member bank shall be permitted to 
nominate to the chairman of the board of directors of the Federal 
reserve bank of the district one candidate for director of class A and 
one candidate for director of class B. The candidates so nominated 
shall be listed by the chairman, indicating by whom nominated, and a 
copy of said list shall, within 15 days after its completion, be furnished 
by the chairman to each member bank. Each member bank by a reso- 
lution of the bourd or by an amendment to its by-laws shall authorize 
its president, cashier, or some other officer to cast the vote of the mem- 
ber bank in the elections of class A and class B directors. 

Within 15 days after receipt of the list of candidates, the duly 
authorized officer of a member bank shall certify to the chairman his 
first, second, and other choices for director of class A and class B, 
respectively, upon a preferential ballot upon a form furnished by the 
chairman of the board of directors of the Federal reserve bank of the 
district. Each such officer shall make a cross opposite the name of the 
first, second, and other choices for a director of class A and for a 
director of class B, but shall not vote more than one choice for any one 
candidate. No officer or director of © member bank shall be eligible to 
serve as a class A director unless nominated and elected by banks 
which are members of the same group as the member bank of which he 
is an officer or director, 
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Any person who is an officer or director of more than one member 
bank shall not be eligible for nomination as a class A director except 
by banks in the same group as the bank having the largest aggregate 
resources of any of those of which such person is an officer or director. 
_ Any candidate having a majority of all votes cast in the column of 
first choice shall be declared elected. If no candidate have a majority 
of all the votes in the first column, then there shall be added together 
the votes cast by the electors for such candidates in the second column 
and the votes cast for the several candidates in the first column. If 
any candidate then have a majority of the electors voting, by adding 
together the first and second choices, he shall be declared elected. If 
no candidate have a majority of electors voting when the first and 
second choices shall have been added, then the votes cast in the third 
column for other choices shall be added together in like manner, and 
the candidate then having the highest number of votes shall be declared 
elected. An immediate report of election shall be declared. 
=- Class C directors shall be appointed by the Federal Reserve Board. 


Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, what does the law provide? 
It provides that the directors of the Federal reserve banks shall 
be composed of three classes, class A, class B, and class C, 
and that each class shall comprise three directors. The law 
further provides that the member banks which own the stock 
of the Federal reserve banks shall transmit to the Federal 
reserve banks their nominations for class A and class B direc- 
tors, and after the’ Federal reserve banks have received those 
nominations they shall transmit back to the banks a list of all 
the nominations made; that then the member banks shall elect 
the members of the board; and then the Federal board in Wash- 
ington shall appoint the other three; in other words, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the member banks of the Federal reserve system not only 
nominate but they elect six out of the nine directors. 

What are the powers conferred upon the directors of those 
Federal reserve banks? They have the right to formulate their 
by-laws, to elect their officers, to fix the salaries that shall be 
paid to their employees. Not only that, but they have a right 
to extend credit; and they have a right to withhold credit. 
In the extension or the withholding of credit they- have it 
within their power to discriminate between borrowers of the 
same class. They also have the power to discriminate between 
borrowers of different classes. Not only that, Mr. President, 
but under the power that resides in the board of directors 
they can go so far as to curtail production of the industries by 
withholding credit or they may stimulate production in those 
industries by extending credit. As a matter of fact, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the directors of these Federal reserve banks were un- 
scrupulous, if they desired to use their power in the way of 
tyranny and oppression, they could exert a despotic power that 
would be equalled only by the despotic power that was exer- 
cised by the Czar of Russia in days gone by. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wris in the chair). 
Does the Senator from South Dakota yield to the Senator from 
Virginia? 

Mr. McMASTER. In just a moment. There is no Member 
of this body who can deny that the directors of the Federal 
reserve banks hold within the palm of their hands the general 
welfare of the financial, the commercial, the industrial, and the 
agricultural interests of the districts in which they operate. 
Now I yield to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, the Senator has a totally er- 
roneous conception of the functions of the Federal reserve 
banks, and his attempt to draw an analogy between the pro- 
posed farm board and the directors of the Federal reserve 
banks is not at all tenable or reasonable in any sense. As a 
matter of fact the Government has not any proprietary interest 
in the Federal reserve banks. 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, just a moment. 
ator says the Government has no proprietary interest in the 
Federal reserve banks 

Mr. GLASS. I will ask the Senator to let me conclude. 

Mr. McMASTER. I do not want the Senator from Virginia 
to make a misstatement. 

Mr. GLASS. No; I am not. 
statement? 

Mr. McMASTER. Yes; indeed, it is. 

Mr. GLASS. Very well, let us see if it is. 

Mr. McMASTER. It is a misstatement for this reason: If 
the local subscribers or the people of the community in the 
region where a Federal reserve bank is established for any 
reason can not subscribe the full amount of the stock of a 
Federal reserve bank, it is mandatory on the Treasury of the 
United States to subscribe the balance of that stock. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, the stock was subscribed within 
48 hours after the system was put in operation. 

Mr. McMASTER. That is not the question. 
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Mr. GLASS. The question comes back to what I have said 
and that is that the Government owns not one single dollar of 
proprietary interest in any one of the Federal reserve banks. 

Mr. McMASTER. But the law gives them the power to do 
it, and makes it mandatory that the Treasury shall subscribe 
to the stock in case there is a lack of subscription on the part 
of the member banks. 

Mr. GLASS. Mandatory to do what? To do what has al- 
ready been done? The capital stock of every one of the Federal 
reserve banks was subscribed within 48 hours after the place 
of the subscription was designated. 

Fo McMASTER. I am stating what the law says; that is 
all. 

Mr. GLASS. Let me conclude, if the Senator please. There 
can be no denial of the fact that the Government does not own 
ee of proprietary interest in one of the Federal reserve 

anks. 

Mr. McMASTER. And there can be no denial that the law 
a rae the Government to own an interest and commands it 
o do so. 

_ Mr. GLASS. The law does not permit the Government to 
own an interest and it can not own it. 

Mr. McMASTER. There is no use of the Senator going that 
far. I have the law before me. 

Mr, GLASS. Will the Senator let me finish? 

Mr. McMASTER. There is no use in making a misstatement 
when I have the law before me. 

Mr. GLASS. I have not made any misstatement. 

Mr. McMASTER. The law specifically says that if all of the 
capital stock is not subscribed, it is mandatory upon the part 
of the Government to subscribe to it. 

Mr. GLASS. But all of it is subscribed and has been sub- 
scribed ever since 48 hours after the system went into effect. 
` Mr. McMASTER. I am talking about what the law says. 

Mr. GLASS. And I am talking about what the situation now 
is. I say that the Government does not own one dollar of 
proprietary interest in one of the Federal reserve banks, and 
that every dollar of the capital stock of each of the Federal 
reserve banks is owned by the member banks. Now, let us see 
what happens. The Federal reserve banks are the property 
of the member banks. Under the law the member banks are 
permitted to select three directors of the nine. 

Mr. McMASTER. Just a moment. Will the Senator make 
that statement once more, please. He says the member banks 
are permitted to do what? l 

Mr. GLASS. They are permitted to select three directors of 
the nine. 

Mr. McMASTER. They are permitted to select six directors 
of the nine. 

. Mr. GLASS. Oh, will the Senator let me conclude? 

Mr. McMASTER. Yes. 

Mr. GLASS. The law permits the member banks which own 
the Federal reserve banks to select three members of the board 
of directors who may be bank officials. It also permits them to 
select from the business community three directors of the 
Federal reserve bank, which they own, who may not be bank 
officials. Then what happens? Under the law the Federal 
Reserve Board, representing the general public, is permitted to 
select three directors of the Federal reserve banks who may 
have no banking connection whatever. Hence, six of the nine 
members of each of the Federal reserve banks are men who 
in the purview of the law are disinterested, so far as acquisi- 
tiveness is concerned in the operation of the banks. I will 
venture to say that there never before was an institution 
established on earth owned by one set of people that is man- 
aged in that fashion for the general public good. 

There is no analogy whatever between the board of directors 
of a regional bank and the proposition contained in this bill. 
If the Senator wants to draw an analogy or if he wants to 
make a contrast he should direct his remarks to the composi- 
tion of the Federal Reserve Board proper, the court of last 
resort, the controlling influence of the system, and inquire if 
any member of that board may have any acquisitive connection 
or any connection whatsoever with a bank. If I have made 
any misstatement the Senator may correct me. 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, the Senator has not con- 
tradicted a single statement I have made on the floor of the 
Senate. I still hold in my hand the law, which, as far as the 
individual Federal reserve banks are concerned, provides that 
the stockholders in those banks, the member banks, elect six out 
of the nine directors, and have absolute control of the affairs 
of the banks. The Senator has not contradicted nor can he 
contradict a single statement I have made in regard to the. 
power of those boards of directors that have been managing the 
affairs of those banks in the control that they have of the 
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affairs of the community. They exert just as great power and 
influence in those various regional sections as will any farm 
board exert at any time. 

Mr. GLASS. If the Senator thinks he has presented any 
analogy, he might carry his argument much further, and call 
attention to the fact that member national and State banks 
are permitted under the law to elect the directors of their own 
banks. Why not do that here? 

Mr. MCMASTER. I still repeat the statement I made before 
in regard to the control of these member banks over the direc- 
tors, that they nominate them, that they elect them. If the 
Senator from Virginia thinks that a Federal reserve bank has 
no power, no infiuence in the community, that it does not hold 
all almost within the hollow of its hand the prosperity and the 
welfare of the community, certainly he contradicts all experi- 
ence, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. FESS. Before the Senator enters upon that phase of the 
matter, may I ask him a question about what he has been talk- 
ing about? 

Mr. MCMASTER. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator does not mean that the Federal 
Reserve Board is selected as the farm board here is proposed 
to be selected, does he? 

Mr. MCMASTER. Six out of the nine members of the board 
of directors of the Federal reserve banks are nominated and 
elected by the member banks themselves. 

Mr. GLASS. Why should they not be? They own the banks. 

Mr. FESS. There is no question about that. 

Mr. McMASTER. Yes; with vast powers conferred. They 
are given governmental powers that the farmers are not given. 
The farmers are not allowed to issue currency upon their own 
notes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GLASS. Would the Senator like to give them that 
power? 

Mr. McMASTER. No; and no one is asking it. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, the Senator does not contend 
that these members of the board of directors are officers of the 
United States, does he? 
=- Mr. McMASTER. Not unless a bank director or a bank 
officer is in some indirect way an employee of the United 
States. That question I would not pretend to answer. : 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. McMASTER. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. We know that bankers run banks, and they 
tell us that they are the only ones who are capable of doing it; 
do they not? People are presumed to know more about their 
own business than anybody else, although I have sometimes 
thought that folks did not think the farmers did. I think the 
farmer has had more advice from people who did not know 
anything about his business than any other class of people, and 
he has been nearly ruined by trying to believe that they were 
disinterested; but what is there vicious about letting a class 
manage its own business? 

Mr. McMASTER. The reason why I made the statement—— 

Mr. CARAWAY. I see the Senator’s position; but, I say, 
what is there vicious about it? 

Mr. McMASTER. Nothing at all. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator from Ohio seems to think that 
the farmers want to destroy the whole country. They have not 
done anything that would warrant any such conclusion. They 
have never interested themselves in trying to run other peoples’ 
business one-half as much as other people have meddled with 
theirs, have they? If the farmer could cash the advice he has 
been given, he would be the richest man in the world. As it 
is, he is the poorest, I think, because he has taken advice. 

I do not see anything vicious about it. It strikes me that 
this intimation that the farmers, 40,000,000 of the American 
people, have not sense enough to know what they want, nor 
sense enough to manage their own business, nor patriotism 
enough to treat with some degree of decency the rest of the 
American people has no ground upon which to support it. It 
would seem as if these gentlemen who sit in town and run the 
farms with their advice could see what they have brought the 
farms to and realize that their advice has not been very 
valuable. Does it not seem that way to the Senator? 

Mr. MCMASTER. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If one may be judged by the result of his 
advice, I dare say the industrial and banking advisers of the 
farmer have proven the least valuable of any of the so-called 
advisory committees in this country that have set themselves 
up to run other people’s business. 
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Mr. McMASTER. Is the Senator through? 

Mr. CARAWAY. No; I am not through, because it would 
require a whole session of the Senate to point out the incon- 
Sistencies of these people who so loudly proclaim that the Gov- 
ernment must not meddle with their business, but they will 
meddle with everybody else's. I will let the Senator proceed, 
however. 

Mr. McMASTER. I quite agree with everything the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arkansas has said. 

In conclusion, I wish simply to call attention to the fact that 
the bankers of the country to a large extent have been privi- 
leged to operate their business under their own management 
and under their own control; and it does not seem to me that it 
should astonish or astound anyone, or that it should be con- 
sidered unfair, when the farmers come here asking not only to 
have a voice in the management of their affairs but to be the 
determining factor as to how their products shall be sold upon 
the markets. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I shall occupy very little of 
the time of the Senate in discussing this bill. Its main features 
have been discussed fully heretofore in this body. 

Mr. President, there was a time when, if proposed legislation 
was questioned on this floor as being beyond the power of Con- 
gress to enact, the proponents of such legislation would vigor- 
ously defend their position upon this floor. That is not true 
with regard to this legislation. No one has heard, from the 
nV aad of this legislation, any defense of its constitution- 
ality. 

This bill may be constitutional; but, for some reason, those 
who believe that it is constitutional do not seem to care to 
debate that phase of the matter upon this floor. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. STEWART. Has the Senator read the report of the 
committee? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. STEWART. I think probably all the Senators who 
have read that report find that the constitutional question is so 
exhaustively and so masterly handled in that report that it 
does not need to be debated further on the floor. 

Mr. LENROOT. May I ask the Senator if he has read all 
of the cases that are cited in that report? 

Mr. STEWART. I have read sufficient of them to satisfy 
myself that the brief set forth is correct, and that the bill is 
constitutional. 

Mr. LENROOT. With all due deference to the distinguished 
Senator from Iowa, I think that if he had read those cases and 
attempted to substantiate the text of the report by those cases, 
he would find himself in exceedingly great difficulty in debate 
upon this floor. 

The fact is that this report does correctly state the principles 
of law; at least, I agree with the principles of law stated in the 
report, whether that counts for anything or not. I have care- 
fully read all of the cases cited, but I have not found one case 
cited in the majority report that is applicable to this bill, 
except that some of them condemn the theory upon which this 
bill is based. I say that with the greatest respect for the 
Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum being 
suggested, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Frazier Lenroot Robinson, Ark. 

Bayard George McKellar Robinson, Ind. 

Blease Gerry McLean Sackett 

Borah Gillett McMaster Schall 

Bratton Glass McNary Sheppard 

Broussard Goff Means Smith 

Bruce Gooding Metcalf Smoot 

Cameron Hale Moses Steck 

Capper Harris Neely Stewart 

Caraway Harrison Norbeck Trammell 

Copeland Heflin Nye Tyson 

Couzens Howell Oddie Wadsworth 

Curtis Johnson Overman Walsh, Mass. 
ale Jones, Wash. Pepper Walsh, Mont. 

Dill Kendrick Phipps Warren 

Ernst Keyes Pine Watson 

Ferris King Pittman Willis 

Fess La Follette Ransdell 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-one Senators having 
answered to their names, there is a quorum present. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I sincerely hope that before 
Friday afternoon, when this bill is voted upon, some supporter 
of it will defend upon this floor the power of Congress to enact 
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this proposed legislation. The Senator from Towa [Mr. STEW- 
ART] has referred us to the report of the committee, and a 
number of cases are cited in that report, but I am sure the 
Senator from Iowa will agree with me that not one of those 
cases even approaches sustaining the power of Congress to take 
money out of the pocket of one private individual and put it 
into the pocket of another private individual to pay losses of 
that private individual engaged in private business. I yield to 
the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. STEWART. Does the Senator mean to say that that is 
not done under the transportation act? 

Mr. LENROOT. I absolutely do. The court expressly so 
held. The court held in the Dayton-Goose Creek case that in 
the general scheme of transportation, where uniform rates were 
necessary, if a given rate afforded a given railroad a higher 
return than was reasonable—and in the very nature of things 
that higher return was inevitable, without bankrupting weaker 
roads—that that excess did not belong to either the railroad or 
- the shipper, but the railroad was a trustee for the public, and 
therefore the courts sustained the right of the public to recap- 
ture a part or all of that excess. i 

Mr. STEWART. Under that act they do recapture excess 
profits, do they not? 

Mr. LENROOT. They certainly do. 

Mr. STEWART. And under that act they are empowered 
to lend that money to weaker roads at less than the current 
rates of interest, are they not? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. | 

Mr. STEWART. And is not that taking money from one 
railroad, and the shippers on one railroad, who pay the freight, 
and putting it into the treasury of a weaker railroad at less 
than the current rate of interest? 

Mr. LENROOT. The court expressly held, as the Senator 
well knows, that it was not taking money from the shipper, 
because he was required to pay only a reasonable rate. It 
expressly held that it was not taking the money from the rail- 
roads, because they held the excess of the income as trustee 
for the public. Does the Senator question that statement? 

Mr. STEWART. No; but I think there is no conflict between 
that and the operation of the stabilization fund or the equali- 
zation fee. 

Mr. LENROOT. I will get to that a little later. 

Then there are the head money cases. Does the Senator 
say that the decision of the Supreme Court in the head money 
eases sustains a principle of this character? 

Again, the decision of the court with regard to the right to 
exact a postal fée for carrying on the postal business is cited. 
Will any Senator say that that is any way parallel to what is 
proposed in this bill? 

The Senator can not find any decision anywhere, I repeat, 
that sustains the power of Congress to take money out of the 
pocket of one individual engaged in private business not affected 
with a public interest and to put it into the pocket of another 
individual engaged in private business not affected with a 
public interest. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. STEWART. What was the money used for that was 
collected from the head tax? 

Mr. LENROOT. As the Senator well knows, the court held 
that the care of immigrants after they had landed was a duty 
of the sovereignty which had control over immigration, and 
therefore that it was entirely proper for the United States Gov- 
ernment, in the performance of that duty, as a regulation of 
foreign commerce, to impose a head tax, which went into the 
Treasury, and was used by the Government in the furtherance 
of its duty and a public purpose. 

Mr. STEWART. And the shipping interests which brought 
the immigrants over here had to pay that in. 

Mr. LENROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. STEWART. And that cost was spread over all the 
immigrants who came across. 

Mr. LENROOT. It went into a fund to enable the United 
States to exercise and perform a duty that devolved upon the 
United States in the regulation of foreign commerce. Again, 
to make a parallel, if some private immigration interests in New 
York City engaged in looking after immigrants had proposed 
that these steamship companies should pay into a private 
treasury a fee because of the fact that that private agency 
was engaged in looking after the welfare of immigrants, I am 
sure the Senator will agree with me that the act would not 
have been sustained by the Supreme Court. 

Mr. President, if it be true that the Congress can consti- 
tutionally do what this bill proposes shall be done, I repeat, 
take the money, to cite a concrete case, out of the pockets of 
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the farmers of Michigan, or of any other State, and use it to 
pay the losses of the beef packers in Chicago, then there is 
nothing that Congress could propose that would be unconsti- 
tutional, in my judgment. 

It seems so clear that it is difficult indeed to argue, and I 
am hot going to try to argue that question any further. The 
simple statement of it, it seems to me, ought to be sufficient, 
and it does seem to me that if it is not suffic’ ent, we are pretty 
near to the point of saying, to paraphrase an old saying, “ What 
is the Constitution between Senators?” 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, will 
again? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 

Mr. STEWART. The Senator would not deny that this 
Government, out of taxes collected from all the people, has 
spent millions of dollars in putting forward reclamation projects 
for the benefit of the residents of particular communities, and 
that losses have occurred to the Government in those operations. 

Mr. LENROOT. Of course the Senator knows very well 
under what provision in the Constitution that was done. 

Mr. STEWART.: Under what provision? 

Mr. LENROOT. Reclamation projects are established on 
public lands of the United States, and we have full power over 
them and over their disposal, and it is under that power that 
we entered upon the reclamation projects. 

Mr. STEWART. And also under the power to promote the 
public welfare. 

Mr. LENROOT. I admit that thereis a very broad distinc- 
tion between spending money out of the Treasury of the United 
States to promote the public welfare, and restricting the rights 
of a citizen or exacting a tax or a fee from him for the promo- 
tion of the public welfare. Very wide discretion exists in the 
former case, but in the latter case we must always find some 
provision of the Constitution that enables us to exercise that 
power, and the public welfare clause can not, as the Senator 
knows, be invoked. 

Mr. STEWART. The Senator then would say that there was 
no doubt but that Congress constitutionally could make a 
subsidy out of it. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; for the very reason I have given. 

Mr. STEWART. But he does not think that the Government 
could operate a proposition where Government funds are not 
used for the benefit of a particular class, but how about the 
case where the members of that class themselves raise the 
money with which to operate the instrumentality? 

Mr. LENROOT. I would agree with the Senator if this bill 
proposed to take money only from those citizens who had volun- 
tarily entered into a scheme, and consented. by contract, to 
their being assessed. But when the Senator says the farmers 
themselves do this, I call his attention to the fact that it is 
proposed that this be imposed on the farmers, and the unwilling 
farmer is just as much compelled to bear the burdens which 
would arise under this bill as would the farmer who is willing, 
and I am sure the Senator agrees with me in that. 

There is another phase of this to which I want to call atten- 
tion. I had supposed that it was well settled that Congress had 
no right to delegate its legislative powers to anybody, and that 
principle is conceded in the majority report. A number of 
cases are cited in the majority report, presumably in an effort 
to sustain this bill. But when we read the cases, it is found 
that every one of them condemns the bill. 

Let me read from the latest case cited in the majority report 
upon this question, the case of Mahler v. Eby (264 U. S. 32), 
where the court cites with approval its language in a previous 
case, in Wichita Railroad & Light Co. against Publie Utilities 
Commission, decided in 200 United States, page 48. The court 
said, speaking of a public utility commission: 

In creating such an administrative agency the legislature, to prevent 
its being a pure delegation of legislative power, must enjoin upon it a 
certain course of procedure and certain rules of decision in the per- 
formance of its function. It is a wholesome and necessary principle 
that such an agency must pursue the procedure and rules enjoined and 
show a substantial compliance therewith to give validity to its action. 


Mr. STEWART. Does the Senator deny that the duties of 
the board under the bill are so specifically set out that it would 
not come within the case he has just read? , 

Mr. LENROOT. I certainly do; and I expect the Senator 
from Iowa, able lawyer as he is, will agree with me when I 
point out how far it falls short of the rule laid down by the 
Supreme Court. It is found in section 9 in the first place, 
where the language is: 


Prior to the commencement of operations in respect of any basic 
agricultural commodity, and. thereafter from time to time, the board 
shall estimate the probable advances, losses, costs, and charges to be 
paid in respect of the operations in such commodity. 
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Now, assuming for the time being that it would be possible 
for the board to make an estimate which would be somewhat 
within the realm of accuracy, not forgetting, however, that in 
wheat, for instance, it is an absolute impossibility for the board 
to make any such estimate, let us see what the situation would 
be. Winter wheat begins to be harvested in Oklahoma and 
Texas in June before the spring wheat in the North is hardly 
out of the ground. How can the board make an estimate of 
the crop of wheat for that year in the United States? They 
will not be able to make an estimate. Our friends tell us we 
can not tell anything by acreage, and that is the only thing 
they would have by which to estimate it. What kind of an esti- 
mate could they make of the crop of wheat in May of a given 
year? 

But assuming that that would be done, the only way that the 


‘bill could come within the rule laid down by the Supreme Court 


would be, as one element, to require the board to fix the equali- 
zation fee upon such estimate. But does the bill do it? What 
is the language? 


Having due regard to such estimates— 


What does that mean, may I ask the Senator from Iowa, or 
the Senator from Oregon, the chairman of the committee? 


Having due regard to such estimates— 


What does it mean? I pause for a reply and I find none, and 
I am not surprised that there is none because there is no an- 
swer. No one on earth could tell what those words mean in this 
particular connection. | 


Having due regard to such estimates. 


If they had said “Based upon such estimates the board 
shall,” and so forth, then, so far as that element is concerned, 
they might come within the rule laid down by the Supreme 
Court. But for some reason the authors of the bill did not 
desire to tie the board down to the estimates they make, and 
so there is no rule to guide them with regard to the amount of 
the equalization fee. So much for the amount of the fee; but 
let us go on a little further. 


At the time of determining and publishing an equalization fee the 
board shall specify the period during which it shall remain in effect. 


What rule is laid down for the board to fix the period in 
which it shall remain in effect? So far as this language is 
concerned the period might be for two years or for two crop 
years. There is absolutely nothing with regard to time laid 
down by the legislative body, and so the board must legislate 
upon the matter of time, which under the Constitution it can 
not do. But let us go a little further. 


Under such regulations as the board may prescribe, there shall be 
paid, during operations in a basic agricultural commodity and in respect 
of each unit of such commodity, an equalization fee upon one of the 
following: The transportation, processing, or sale of such unit. 


Is there any rule laid down in the bill upon which the com- 
mission shall determine which one of those three shall be 
employed? It is absolutely within the discretion of the board. 
There is nothing in the bill to guide them. Congress might say 
it should be upon transportation, assuming the constitutionality 
of the fee; it might say it was upon processing or it might say 
it was upon sale, but the board is given the liberty to decide 
for itself without finding any fact or any rule laid down as to 
which of the three shall be employed. Does that comply with 
the rule laid down by the Supreme Court? 

Next, if an equalization fee be constitutional, the party upon 
whom it is laid must be determined by the Congress of the 
United States, or some rule laid down by which the commission 
shall determine upon whom it shall be laid and who shali pay 
the fee. The bill is entirely silent upon that subject. Not only 
may it be laid at the will of the board without a rule being laid 
upon transportation or sale or processing, but the fee can be 
required from any one of the three. There is no provision in 
the bill such as we find in our taxation law, such as was the 
transportation tax, such as was the telephone and telegraph 
tax—that the fee shall be paid by the person who employs or 
uses the service. There is nothing of that kind here. In those 
cases the company was made the collector of the tax which 
was imposed upon the person who used the service. The tax 
was an excise tax for the privilege of using the service. But 
here, so far as the bill is concerned, the entire fee may be laid 
upon the railroad. There is no requirement in the bill that it 
shall be paid by the producer of the commodity. Yet the whole 
theory of the bill is that the surplus is to be regulated because 
the producer is going to pay the equalization fee. 

I would like to have some Senator, before the debate is con- 
cluded, tell the Senate under what rule he believes we can com- 
pel a railroad company to pay the equalization fee. There cer- 
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tainly is no benefit to the railroad company. Could anything be 
clearer than that to attempt to compel the railroad company 
to pay the fee is taking the property of the railroad company 
without due process of law? The same is true of the process- 
he It is true that there is a phrase here which reads as 
Ollows: 


The board may by regulation require any person engaged in the 
transportation, processing, or acquisition by sale of a basic agricul- 
tural commodity * * * (2) to collect the equalization fee as 
directed by the board, and to account therefor. 


Collect from whom? 

Mr. STEWART rose. 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. STEWART. From the producer who ships. 

Mr. LENROOT. But the producer may not ship. 

Mr. STEWART. Then it will be collected out of the com- 
modity that is shipped and be reflected in the price which the 
consumer pays. 

Mr. LENROOT. Then, does the Senator think we can law- 
fully impose either a tax or a fee upon a person on the theory 
that he is going to pass it on to the consumer or take it out 
of the price paid the producer? Does the Senator think we 
have any constitutional right to do any such thing as that? 

Mr. STEWART. We did do it in the head-tax cases. 

Mr. LENROOT. No, I beg the Senator’s pardon, we did 
nothing of the kind. 

Mr. STEWART. Who collected the head taxes? 

Mr. LENROOT. We collected the head taxes as a public 
fund, as I have already stated. 

Mr. STEWART. From whom? 

Mr. LENROOT. From the steamship companies. 

Mr. STEWART. From whom did they collect it? From the 
people who paid for passage on the boats? 

Mr. LENROOT. It is true that they did collect it from 
the people who paid passage, but we had the right to impose 
it on the steamship company as a regulation of interstate com- 
merce. Does the Senator say we have a right to impose the 
equalization fee upon a railroad company, to be paid out of its 
treasury and out of its income, as a regulation of interstate 
commerce? 

Mr. STEWART. But the Senator just a moment ago read 
the provision which provides that it shall not pay it out of 
its treasury, but that it shall be authorized to collect it. 

Mr. LENROOT. From whom? 

Mr. STEWART. As I said, from the producer of the com- 
modity, and it all comes back to the producer. 

Mr. LENROOT. Let us see then how the bill would work 
out. Here is an elevator which has purchased from 100 farmers 
10,000 bushels of wheat. It offers that wheat for shipment to a 
railroad. The Senator says now that the railroad would pay 
the equalization fee and collect it from the producer. Will the 
Senator say how it would be humanly possible with 10,000 bush- 
els of wheat mixed together? How could we compel a railroad 
company to go to the producer and collect any fee of any kind 
whatever? Again, it falls within the condemnation of the rule. 
The bill is silent as to whom the fee shall be collected from. 

Mr. President, these are some of the questions which fairly 
bristle all through the bill. I respectfully contend that the 
report of the committee does not in any way sustain the claim 
which is made by the committee that the bill is justified under 
the provisions of the Constitution or can be upheld under the 
Constitution. For just a moment I want to refer to one or two 
other matters not having to do with its legal features. 

We are told that this is not a price fixing bill. I would like 
to have some supporter of the bill explain to the Senate how the 
bill can be put into effect without fixing prices. Suppose a 
cooperative association is made the agent of the board to deal 
with the producer. Do Senators contend that the board, using 
$250,000,000 out of the Treasury of the United States and the 
equalization fee, if it should ever be collected, will say to any 
cooperative association, “ Buy wheat at whatever price you 
choose and then sell it at whatever price you choose, and we 
will pay your losses” ? Mr. President, it is unthinkable that 
anything of the kind would be done. What will be done, as a 
matter of fact, if the bill should ever go into operation and its 
provisions with reference to any basic commodity be put into 
effect, will be that the board will go to a cooperative association, 
if there be one capable of handling the product, and say to 
them, “ Buy wheat at such a price, then sell the surplus at the 
world market price, and we will stand the loss.” Of course, 
otherwise the bill can not work at all; and yet it is said by its 
proponents that it is not a price fixing bill. 

The report of the committee, although it endeavors to avoid 
the charge that it is a price fixing bill, in giving illustrations 
of the kinds of agreements that could be made, gives as one of 
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three the sale of the commodity at a specified price if a Buyer 
can be found. Oh, Mr. President, the fact that the term “ price 
fixing ” is not found in the bill does not prove that it is not a 
price fixing bill, for it is; otherwise it could not work at all. 

Then there are some other rather remarkable provisions in 
the measure. One of them is with relation to cotton. It is 
provided that the board may require the purchaser or processor 
of cotton, which is ginning— 


To issue to the producer a serial receipt for the commodity which 
shall be evidence of the participating interest of the producer in the 
equalization fund for the commodity. 


Let us see how that would work. A farmer raises 10 bales 
of cotton; he sells them; the cotton may go through the hands 
of a dozen owners; and finally it gets to the ginner. Suppose 
the equalization fee is laid upon the ginner. This bill requires 
the ginner of cotton to find the grower of each particular bale 
of cotton and to issue to him a serial receipt. Does it require 
anything more than a mere statement of the proposition to 
see how absurd it is? 

Mr. President, I wish I could support this bill. I sometimes 
wish the bill might become a law, because I am not at all 
certain but the constant propaganda for what seems to me to 
be clearly unconstitutional legislation can best be permanently 
ended by having the court settle it; and yet no Senator who 
believes that the bill is unconstitutional could work a greater 
injury to the farmer than to vote for it. For those Senators 
who believe that this is a valid exercise of the constitutional 
power I have not, of course, a single word of criticism; but, 
Mr. President, permit me to say in closing that if the bill should 
be found to be constitutional—which to me is unthinkable— 
and if it should be put into operation, while I will concede that 
the immediate result would be a higher price for the farmer's 
products affected by the bill, in the long run those most greatly 
injured by the bill would be the very farmers whom this bill 
is designed to benefit. | 

We all agree upon what the problem is. It is the existence 
of a surplus. The surplus beats down the domestic price; and 
speaking only from an economic standpoint, one would think 
that the effort should be made to equalize domestic production 
- and consumption, so that there should not be any surplus; and 
yet, Mr. President, the whole design and purpose of this bill is 
to create constantly increasing surpluses. If the bill will do 
what its proponents say they believe it will do, it can have no 
other effect. The surpluses will increase year by year. The 
farmer should remember that there are more consumers of agri- 
cultural products in the United States than there are pro- 
ducers of such products; and if the tendency is to create a 
constantly increasing surplus, to be paid for out of the Treasury 
of the United States as a permanent proposition—for I can not 
see any other way it could possibly be maintained—then the 
time may come when the assistance will be withdrawn and the 
last state of the farmer wiil be infinately worse than the first. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in the 
chair). The bill is before the Senate as in Committee of the 
Whole and is open to amendment. 


POSTMASTER AT BRIDGEVILLE, DEL, 


Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, about four years ago a per- 
son by the name of William P. Short was appointed postmaster 
at a little town known as Bridgeville, in Sussex County, in the 
State of Delaware. His term will expire some time in March 
of the present year. At the time of his appointment little if 
anything was known against his character and the appointment 
at that time seemed to have been warranted. Since his in- 
cumbency in office, however, he has developed certain traits, fail- 
ings, and so forth, which have brought him to the notice of his 
fellow citizens in that town, and, more than that, they have 
brought him to the notice of the Post Office Department. His 
conduct became such that, regardless of party politics in his 
town, a cry was raised against him because of his behavior: 
and finally, at the instance of the good citizens of his town, 
regardless of party, the Post Office Department sent a post-office 
inspector there to inquire into his conduct. 

The post-office inspector inquired into the following charges: 
In the first place, he was charged with having opened regis- 
tered mail and extracting from the mail package certain arti- 
cles, not money, but certain letters. The particular instance 
was that four rural carriers had sent their resignations, I 
believe, under request of the Post Office Department. The four 
got together, and in the presence of each other and in the 
presence of Short, their several resignations were all put in the 
same registered envelope. It was sealed and delivered to Short 
for the purpose of transmission as a registered parcel to the 
Post Office Department here in Washington. However, when 
it arrived in Washington, but three of the papers were found 
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within it. The missing paper must manifestly have remained 
in the possession of Short. 

After the four men had signed their resignations and put them 
into the envelope no one is able to explain, except Short, how 
that one particular paper came to be missing, and he denies all 
responsibility for the loss. The records in the department here 
in Washington show that only three of the four resignations 
arrived here. 

On top of that, the post-office inspector found that Short had 
embezzled the public money. While the inspector was making 
an examination of Short’s accounts and had been to the bank, 
Short slipped around in the course of the afternoon and de- 
posited a sufficient balance to make good his shortage. 

More than that, it was found out that he was selling postage 
stamps on credit, which is distinctly forbidden by the postal 
regulations, 

And, far more than that, and over and above that, it was 
established beyond a doubt that this man Short was making im- 
proper proposals to the women who were employed in the post 
office and to the patrons of the post office, both within and with- 
out the post-office building. 

An examination was made, as I have said, by the post-office 
inspector, and as a result of that examination the inspector 
reported against Short on all these charges and recommended 
that Short be dismissed from office. 

A summation of these charges was thereafter put into the 
hands of the United States district attorney for the district of 
Delaware, who upon examination thereof at once, before any 
further proceedings were had, so far as an indictment before 
the grand jury was concerned, recommended that Short be dis- 
missed from office, 

I intend later on in the course of my remarks to submit quite 
a little in the way of correspondence. However, as will be 
shown in a moment when I read the correspondence, the United 
States district attorney came to the conclusion that he had one 
very definite case. Of course, he could not proceed upen the 
charge of this fellow muking improper proposals to women, 
That is not an offense against the postal laws as such or the 
Federal law as such. That would be an offense coming under 
the State laws. So the district attorney simply had to pass that 
by; but, as I will show from correspondence, it was on that 
ground largely that he recommended Short’s dismissal. 

The report of the post-office inspector was made in August, 
1926; the papers were handed to the district attorney in Dela- 
ware in the latter part of that month, and an indictment under 
the procedure of the district attorney's office was found against 
Short for selling stamps on credit. There was a question in 
the district attorney’s mind as to whether or not he could really 
prove the case of embezzlement. There was also a grave ques- 
tion as to whether he could prove the abstraction from the 
mails of the letters to which I have referred under the regis- 
tered-mail system. 

Those briefly are the charges. To-day Short is still in office ; 
to-day Short is kept in office, and he is kept in office by the 
Postmaster General of the United States. In spite of the pro- 
test lodged at the Post Office Department by the good people 
of the town and in spite of the protest which I myself have 
recently lodged there I find myself powerless, Mr. President, to 
do anything more than exclaim against this situation. 

I have exclaimed to the Postmaster General; I have exclaimed 
to the First Assistant Postmaster General, in whose office pri- 
marily this whole matter would be placed. When I went to 
General Bartlett, the First Assistant Postmaster General, he 
told me the case was out of his hands and had been taken over 
by Mr. New, the Postmaster General. When I took the matter 
up with the Postmaster General—and I will take up that phase 
of the case first—I wrote him aîectter, under date of January 
19, in which I reviewed briefly the facts as I understood them. 

I ask that a copy of my letter to the Postmaster General 
under date of January 19, 1927, may be placed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp as follows: 

JANUARY 19, 1927. 
Hon. Harry S. New, 
Postmaster General, Post Office Department, City. 

My DEAR MR. POSTMASTER GENERAL: Some time prior to the month 
of August, 1926, charges were preferred against William P. Short, the 
present postmaster at Bridgeville, Del., and as a result thereof, and 
under date of August 11, 1926, Post Office Inspector William J. Satter- 
field, having examined the said charges, submitted a report to Hon. 
David J. Reinhardt, United States district attorney for the district of 
Delaware. The charges, in substance, were that Short had embezzied 
moneys owing to the Federal Government; had sold postage stamps on 
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credit, and had made improper proposals not only to one of the woman 
clerks in the post office, but also to another woman, a patron of the 
office, 

As a result of placing this report, made by the inspector, in the 
hands of Mr. Reinhardt, an indictment was found in the United States 
District Court of Delaware some time last fall, charging Short with 
having sold postage stamps on credit. Mr. Reinhardt informs me that 
the other charges are being held up because of the uncertainty of being 
able to definitely prove them if an indictment were found and the case 
brought to trial. However, the report of the post-office inspector, cer- 
tainly in regard to the embezzlement charge, can not leave any doubt in 
the mind of a reasonable person that Short is really guilty of this 
charge. 

I called upon General Bartlett on the 14th instant to talk over the 
matter with him, and asked if he would let me know at an early date 
whether or no under the gravity of the charges your office would take 
any immediate action looking toward Short’s removal. Under date 
of January 15 General Bartlett wrote me that you, as Postmaster 
General, had this case presented to you personally some time ago, and 
that you entertained sufficient doubts in the matter to decline to remove 
him until the court determined the question of his guilt or innocence. 

If it were merely a matter of politics, I would have little or nothing 
to say, but I am being approached, and my offices sought, looking toward 
the removal of Short by Republicans, and outstanding Republicans in 
Bridgeville, asking for the immediate removal of Short because of his 
manifest unfitness to longer continue to perform the duties of his office. 

I venture a suggestion that had this been an abstract case and the 
record thereon as shown by the post-office inspector’s report, plus the 
fact of Short’s indictment for the sale of the stamps on credit, been 
submitted to you, you would have had no doubt that his removal from 
office was necessary if the Government was to be properly protected. 
I feel, therefore, justified in presuming that “ political pressure” is 
being brought to bear to retain Short in office, and against this I re- 
spectfully and earnestly protest. I, therefore, ask that you again ex- 
amine the records as disclosed by the inspector’s report and take into 
consideration the indictment now pending, and in the near future issue 
an order for the removal of Short from office. 

May I state in addition that Mr. Reinhardt, the Federal district 
attorney for Delaware. immediately after the indictment against Short 
was found charging him with the sale of postage stamps on credit, 
wrote to you as Postmaster General under date of September 28, 1926, 
notifying you of the indictment, and recommending that Short be imme- 
diately removed in order to avoid jeopardizing the Government’s inter- 
ests. May I further add that in your answer to this letter under 
date of October 2, 1926, you wrote Mr. Reinhardt that you would advise 
him as soon as the Post Office Department had taken any definite action 
in the matter. As a matter of fact, you have not since the last-named 
date, October 2, 1926, either directly or indirectly notified Mr. Reinhardt 
as to what action the Post Office Department has taken. 

Very truly yours, 
THOMAS F. BAYARD. 


Mr. BAYARD. To that letter I received a reply from the 
Postmaster General under date of January 26, 1927, and I 
desire to read it in full and comment on it. 


Hon. THOMAS F. BAYARD, 
United States Senate. 
My DEAR SENATOR BAYARD: I have received your letter of the 19th 
relative to the case of Postmaster Short at Bridgeville, Del. 
Replying thereto I would say that it is a fact that removal of this 
postmaster was recommended some time ago by a post-office inspector. 


I pause there to say, Mr. President, that Postmaster General 
New very conveniently forgets the fact that there was another 
recommendation for dismissal, and that was from the United 
States district attorney for the district of Delaware. 


However, it has been represented to this department by the post- 
master’s friends who insist the postmaster is innocent, that he is 
soon to be tried under an indictment charging him with a criminal 
offense, and they have made the plea to the department that he be 
not formally removed for the reason that if removed that fact would 
be used to his disadvantage in the trial; that if acquitted in the 
courts he would be entitled to retain his office so far as the criminal 
charge is concerned, and if removed and afterwards acquitted he would 
be out without recourse. Under the circumstances and with the un- 
derstanding that he was to have an early trial the Postmaster General 
felt that the point made was not unreasonable. 

The matter of fixing the date for the trial is wholly within the 
province of the district attorney and I have assumed that the postmaster 
would have an early trial. 

Sincerely yours, 
HARRY S. New, Postmaster General. 


Mr. President, that is a very interesting letter. As I said 
a moment ago, he entirely forgets the request of the district 
attorney that this man be removed, and, at the instance of the 
friends of the postmaster, he asks that he be kept in office 
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until this trial be determined. He snaps his fingers at the 
charges made by these good women in this town of these im- 
proper proposals; and I want to say here that these particular 
charges were backed up by affidavits in regard to this man’s 
conduct; and yet Mr. Postmaster General New says he is a 
fit man to be kept in office until he is tried upon this com- 
paratively trivial charge of selling postage stamps on credit! 
The question of embezzlement, the question of subtracting mail, 
the recommendation of the post-office inspector who was espe- 
cially delegated for the purpose of reporting on this man, 
the recommendation of the United States district attorney for 
the district are waved to one side at the instance of friends. 

In reply to that letter I wrote to the Postmaster General 
under date of January 28, 1927, and I desire to read a copy of 
that letter: 


Hon, Harry S. New, 
Postmaster General, Post Office Department, City. 

My DEAR Mr. POSTMASTER: I am writing to thank you for your 
letter of the 26th instant relative to the case of Postmaster Short, at 
Bridgeville, Del., and note that the sole reason you give for the con- 
tinued retention of Short as postmaster is upon the insistence of his 
friends that he is innocent, and because of this allegation, the result of 
his pending trial under indictment should be determined before definite 
action in the matter is taken. 

This insistence of friends is the trouble with the whole situation. 
Upon the alleged ground of friendship a man is being kept in public 
office against whom charges have been filed, and upon those charges 
recommendations by the post-office inspector have been made that he be 
removed from office. Again, the charges are serious ones, not only going 
to his faithful conduct as an official, but also as to his personal char- 
acter and the treatment of the patrons of his office. 

The post-office inspector’s report was filed some time last August}; 
the pending indictment was found against Short some time last Septem- 
ber; and it is now six months since that indictment was found, and I 
am informed by the United States district attorney that trial will not 
be had until some time in March of the present year. 


I might pause there to say that Short’s term will expire in 
March of the present year, and, of course, under the circum- 
stances he will not be reappointed; and I doubt not, under the 
circumstances, the Postmaster General will recommend to the 
Department of Justice that a nolle prosequi be entered on 
indictment. 


It seems to me perfectly apparent that the move on behalf of Short’s 
friends is not to wait until he be tried, but it is to wait until his term 
expires ; so that it may be said of him that it was not that he was dis- 
missed from office because he was found guilty by a court of misde- 
meanors or crimes during his incumbency of office. That is, at best, a 
specious plea, and is not founded in good morals or sound administra- 
tion of government, 

No one questions, and this includes yourself, but that a fair and 
careful examination was had by the post-office inspector, and that his 
report was voluminous and exhaustive. 


I might state that I examined that report myself, and it is a 
very bulky document. 


Further, as you yourself state, the post-office inspector recommended 
Short’s removal. And again the indictment followed the result of this 
examination on one of the charges, and I might add that the charge 
upon which this indictment was based is merely one of the minor 
charges of which the post-office inspector took cognizance. 

As I stated to you in my letter of the 19th instant, I have been 
asked to approach you in this matter by Republicans as well as Demo- 
crats who have a pride in their community, and it does not seem to 
me that the intercession of so-called friends of Short should be para- 
mount when publie service and public decency in the community have 
been so grossly affronted as is well established by the post-office inspec- 
tor’s report. 

Apparently, from your letter, you have taken and will maintain the 
stand that Short will be retained in office until his trial be had upon 
the pending indictment. This, of course, is wholly unsatisfactory, as 
I view the situation, and I shall, therefore, feel compelled, unless 
Short is immediately removed, to criticize the situation on the floor 
of the Senate. Please understand me; I am making no threat in this 
matter, but I do believe that I have a right, on behalf of my con- 
stituency, to make public a situation of this kind, and in the manner 
indicated, because my constituents have no other remedy as the case 
now stands. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Very sincerely, 
THOMAS F. BAYARD. 


To that I received a reply, upon February 1, from the Post- 
master General, which I shall read: 


My DEAR SENATOR Bayard: Receipt of your letter of January 28 
is acknowledged. In this letter you say “upon the alleged ground of 
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friendship a man is being kept in public office against whom charges 
have been filed, and upon those charges, recommendations by the post- 
office inspector have been made that he be removed from office.” 

That does not accurately or correctly state the case. 


Why, Mr. President, I was quoting from the former letter 
of the Postmaster General himself, who gives as a reason the 
alleged friendship of this man’s friends, or so-called friends, 
or political henchman, as a matter of fact, or favorites, or 
bosses, as the case may be. That is the sole reason why he is 
kept in office. 


That does not accurately or correctly state the case. The man is 
not being retained upon the “alleged ground of friendship” or any- 
thing of the kind. May I say to you, my dear Senator, that I have 
made personal inquiry into this case and am perfectly Satisfied that 
whatever the present situation may be, the trouble in which Mr. 
Postmaster Short— 


Is not that a nice term? 


The trouble in which Mr. Postmaster Short finds himself had its 
origin in the political hostility of certain of his enemies whose story 
you have heard and which you no doubt believe. 


Do you think for a moment, Mr. President, that these good 
women of the town would make these allegations and make 
affidavit to these allegations if Short had not made indecent 
proposals to them’? Is it possible in any sense to believe that? 
Postmaster General New himself has copies of that accusation, 
as shown in the inspector’s report; and yet he undertakes to 
whistle that accusation down the wind and treat that com- 
munity in my State with such manifest injustice! 


I do not in the slightest degree criticize your position, but I re- 
spectfully ask tbat, notwithstanding the report of the _ post-office 


inspector, I am sincerely and genuinely doubtful of the guilt of this’ 


man. I do believe that under all the circumstances he is entitled 
to his day in court and to an opportunity to there prove his innocence 
of any wrongdoing before he is summarily removed from office. 


I venture the statement, Mr. President, that if Short should 
not be tried before his term expires, the Postmaster General of 
these United States will not dare to recommend Short for reap- 
pointment to that office. He will come before this body, if he 
does, with that filthy, dirty record, that record for incom- 
petence, that record for maladministration, that record for em- 
bezzlement, and the various things I have noticed; and I say 
frankly that I do not believe Mr. New would dare to send Mr. 
Short’s name here for reappointment to that office, and yet he 
undertakes to write such nonsense as this— 


The community at Bridgeville has pretty sharply divided on this 
question and Mr. Short’s opponents, some of whom are in the Demo- 
cratic and some of whom are in his own party, have urged with great 
zeal that he should be peremptorily dismissed. 


May I say there of my own knowledge that I know that 
community. I know it well. It is a strong Republican coni- 
munity. It is overwhelmingly Republican as far as its political 
complexion is concerned; but the Republicans of the better 
class—the decent, thinking Republicans in that community— 
are all up in arms against Short, and he is being kept there 
merely because of his relationship to two or three Republican 
political hacks there who control the situation from a political 
point of view. That is the sole reason why he is being kept 
there. 


I can only say to you that a very thorough inquiry into every fact 
and circumstance attendant upon this case leaves me, to say the 
least, very seriously in doubt that there ever was in this man’s mind 
the slightest intention of doing anything wrong. There were irregu- 
larities of which he should not have been guilty and this I do not for 
a moment question. 


Then why in the name of all possessed does he keep this 
man in office? He “does not question irregularities.” If the 
man is irregular in the conduct of his office, and Mr. New 
undertakes to set himself up personally as a man at the head 
of the Post Office Department who is going to give us efficient 
and decent service, why, in view of what he says there, does 
he continue this man in office, if for no other reason? 


I would call your attention to the fact that the Post Office Depart- 
nrent has placed every fact in the possession of the legal authorities, 
and it was upon the information the department furnished that the 
man was indicted, 


Please do not forget that the United States district attorney 
for the district of Delaware, as soon as he had these facts in 
his hands, sat down and of his own motion wrote to the Post 
Office Department and asked for Short’s removal upon his 
record. 
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If the authorities feel that they can make a case against this man, 
he will undoubtedly be brought to trial; and when he is, the depart- 
ment will place in the proper hands every fact and circumstance attend- 
ing this case without the slightest deference to political affiliations, 
prejudices, or attachments. 

I have not the slightest objection to your putting the facts in this 
case into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD; but if you do, I hope you will 
insert this letter as a part of your remarks. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Harry S. NEw, 
Postmaster General. 


Why, of course I intend to put it in the Recorp. I want to 
be fair to Mr. New, and there it is. 

There is the record in the case; and what is my remedy? I 
went, in the first place, to the First Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, Colonel Bartlett, in whose jurisdiction this case should 
properly come for original and final determination. I found 
that the case, at the instance of somebody, had been taken out 
of his hands and put in the hands of the Postmaster General 
himself. That is rather a peculiar proceeding when you realize 
the fact that this little town of Bridgeville has less than 2,000 
inhabitants, and the keen interest and the keen zeal of the 
Postmaster General of the United States for the efficiency of 
the service of the Post Office Department was suddenly awak- 
ened in this small corner in my little State. It is altogether a 
very peculiar thing. 

Now I want to read from a letter written to me by the 
United States district attorney, David J. Reinhardt, whom I 
have known very intimately and in a very friendly way. We 
are near neighbors at home and have been friends for more 
years than I care to admit; certainly upward of 40 years. 

I wrote to Mr. Reinhardt on January 15 of the current year, 
and, among other things, I said: 

Will you kindly let me know at your earliest convenience whether 
the indictment on the charge of embezzlement has been withheld at 
the request of either the Post Office Department or the Department 
of Justice or by anybody else, and the reasons therefor? Will you 
also let me know whetler trial fur the sale of postage stamps on 
credit will be held at an early date, and approximately what that 
date will be? 


Mr. Reinhardt replied to me under date of the 18th instant, 
and among other things, he said: 


The facts in the Short case are as follows: 


This is a letter dated January 18, 1927, from Mr. David J. 
Reinhardt, United States district attorney for Delaware, ad- 
dressed to me. 

The facts in the Short case are as follows: 


Post Office Inspector William J. Satterfield, under date of August 11, 
1926, submitted to me a report in regard to the alleged embezzlement 
of the postmaster at Bridgeville, and in regard to his selling stamps 
on credit. I went through this report very carefully and also inter- 
viewed Satterfield and some of the witnesses. I came to the con- 
clusion that it was unlikely that we would be able to convict the 
postmaster upon the chirge of embezzlement for the reason that he 
made the shortage good almost as soon as it was called to his atten- 
tion. He also attempted to blame the shortage on certain employees 
in his office, and I had no evidence which sutisfied me as to exactly 
who was the guilty party. 

When I came to examine the sale of stamps on credit charge I had 
no doubt about the matter, and therefore I prepared an indictment 
charging Short with the sale of stamps on credit. Nobody suggested 
my withholding the indictment on the charge of embezzlement, and 
I made up my mind not to press that indictment solely as the result 
of the report of the inspector and my examination of him and some 
of the witnesses. On the last page of the ingpector’s report he speaks 
as follows: f 

“ While there was no evidence of the appropriation of postal funds 
to his personal use, refusal of the postmaster to permit an examination 
of the books in which charge accounts with patrons are kept, in the 
face of his denial that such is the case, prevented my ascertaining 
whether the shortage occurred by reason of the failure of some patrons 
to settle for stamps advanced to them on credit. The shortage in the 
postal account was immediately made good from the postmaster’s per- 
sonal funds, and I caused him to remit to the central accounting post- 
master at Wilmington, Del., the amount due the Government for the 
month ending July 81, 1926.” 

It is not possible at present to name the exact date for the trial of 
Short. Our next criminal trials begin February 14, 1927. We have a 
number of persons confined in jail unable to give bail, and it is prob- 
able that their trials will take up the better part of the week beginning 
February 14. The next trial term will probably be about the 20th of 
March, and I expect then to take up the Short case. I will be glad 
to give you the exact date as soon as it is set. 
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The point I make is that Short’s term expires some time in 
March, so Senators may readily see the undue paternal interest 
which the Postmaster General takes in this particular case. Mr. 
Reinhardt continues: 


Immediately after the indictment was found against Short I wrote 
to the Postmaster General under date of September 28, 1926, calling 
his attention to the fact that the postmaster at Bridgeville, Del., had 
been indicted for a violation of section 208 of the Penal Code. In this 
letter I suggested that the postmaster be immediately removed from 
office in order to avoid jeopardizing the Government's interests. 


Mr. Reinhardt, as I have said, I have known since he was a 
boy. Ile is a thoroughgoing Republican. He has run for of- 
fice. He has run for State Senator in my district. He has 
been the attorney general of the State. He has been a very 
keen party politician all his life, and I know him to be a 
thoroughgoing Republican. How could it be, under all these 
circumstances, that Mr. Reinhardt, who has a high sense of 
public duty, could do other than he did in this case, and write, 
not to the Post Office Department, but to the Postmaster Gen- 
eral himself, and under the circumstances disclosed to him 
(Mr. Reinhardt), in the Post Office Inspector’s report, recom- 
mend the immediate removal of Short from office because he 
was jeopardizing the Government’s interests? 

As I said a little while ago, the Postmaster General makes 
no observation and no reference to any communication or cor- 
respondence with Mr. Reinhardt. 

It might appear, Mr. President, that possibly I had not ex- 
hausted all my means of approach in this matter, and that I 
should have taken further steps. It may be said of me that I 
did not go to my colleague, Senator pu Pont, in this matter. 
After it was brought to my. attention, Senator pu Pont had 
gone south, because he had been in bad health on account of a 
severe illness he had last year, and he is now in the South, 
So I could not approach him. 

I had one other door, possibly, open to me, and that would 
be to go to my Congressman. As we all know, the ordinary 
rule obtaining in the Post Office Department is that the 
Representative from the district shall tbe the dispenser of 
patronage, and take care of the matter of handing out the 
post offices, and recommending people for appointment or dis- 
missal, as the case may be. It may well be asked why I did 
not go to my Congressman, Mr. Houston, and I want to state 
why I found that door barred to me. 

Some time in December of last year I wrote to Mr. HOUSTON 
in regard to another post-office matter, and sent to him a series 
of charges filed by the postmaster in another town against a 
young woman there, a married woman, who had been a clerk 
in his office for upwards of 10 years. The papers which I sent 
Mr. Houston were copies of the charges, and copies of this 
young lady’s answer to the charges, and those answers seemed 
to me to dispose of the charges, not by reason of the fact that 
she made the answer herself, but for the additional reason 
that she fortified her answers by many letters and affidavits 
from people who were present and people who testified on her 
side in regard to the charges filed against her by that post- 
master. 

I sent a letter to Mr. Houston, asking his good offices, and 
requested him to ask this particular postmaster to let up, so 
to speak, upon this young woman. The reply I got from Mr. 
IioustTon is rather interesting. It discloses what I might call— 
and I do it with all courtesy to Mr. Houston, as I would show 
courtesy to any Member of the other House—a peculiar state 
of mind, a peculiar viewpoint, and one of the phases of this 
state of mind I think will be interesting to the Senate, as 
showing the viewpoint of the House in regard to Senators who 
undertake to examine into the machinations of the Post Office 
Department under the present Republican régime. 

Inder date of December 22, 1926, Mr. Houston wrote me as 
follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
\ Hovuss OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., December 22, 1926. 
Hon. THOMAS F. BAYARD, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O. í 

My Dear SENATOR: Your letter of December 16 inclosing correspond- 
ence with Mrs. Martha B. Davis, clerk in the post office at Newark, 
Del., and copies of complaints, etc., received. This is the first knowl- 
edge I have received that Postmaster Hvans had filed complaints against 
Mrs. Davis. I have read the correspondence with interest but until 
the matter is called to my attention by Mr. Evans or the Post Office 
Department I do not feel that I should take any action in the matter. 

Very truly yours, 
ROBERT G. HOUSTON. 


Mr. President, what does that mean? In other words, a 
United States Senator, in taking care of the interest of his 
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constituents—and everybody in the State of Delaware is one 
of my constituents—is not an official in the view of Mr. 
Houston, and I am going to assume that Mr. Houston fairly 
represents the Republican congressional view in the House 
of Representatives to-day. 

The point I am particularly trying to make is that I did 
not take up this matter of the Short postmastership at Bridge- 
ville because Mr. Hotusron had shut the door in my face, 
because I am unable, from his point of view, Officially to 
bring to his notice any derelictions on Short’s part, or any — 
condition touching the post office there at Bridgeville, until, 
forsooth, the Post Office Department, or Mr. Short himself, 
happens, by mere accident, to go to Mr. Houston and make 
complaint to him. 

I know, as a matter of fact, that Mr. Houston, the Congress- 
man, lives in Sussex County, within 25 miles of Bridgeville. 
He knows Mr. Short well and personally, he is a member of 
the dominant political faction of the Republican Party with 
which Mr. Short is affiliated, and while I am unable to prove 
it by actual fact, I feel that I know in my heart that it was 
at Mr. Houston’s instigation and suggestion that Postmaster 
General New took this matter out of the hands of the First © 
Assistant Postmaster General, and assumed charge of the mat- 
ter himself, and that Houston represents the so-called friends 
who are interceding on behalf of Mr. Short. 

That is why I can not go to Mr. Houston. That is the 
reason this door is closed to me, and that is the reason why 
the people in my State, the decent people, who want decent 
government and decent administration of the post office at 
Bridgeville, have no other remedy than for me to explain the 
matter upon the floor of the Senate, and to protest against what 
I term to be an outrage upon decent government. 


DEBT SETTLEMENT WITH SERBS, CROATS, AND SLOVENES 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not think it will take long 
to consider and dispose of Senate bill 4190, to authorize the 
settlement of the indebtedness of the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes. It is the last of the debt settlements and 
is the poorest of the countries with which we have made settle- 
ments. I ask that the Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the bill at this time. 

Mr. CARAWAY. How much on the dollar are these people 
to pay? 

Mr. SMOOT. I ean tell the Senator in just a few words. 
The amount of the indebtedness is $62,850,000, of which $51,- 
037,886.39 represents principal and $11,812,113.61 the amount of 
accrued interest to the date of settlement. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Is that figured just as the Senate figured 
the French debt? In the first place, it was stated that we were 
to get every dollar of the debt, and then, when the French made 
a face at this country, the Secretary of the Treasury showed 
that we had given them everything they got before the end of 
the war. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that at the end of 
the term we will get more than the original amount due. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is 62 years from now. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Government, adding the $11,812,000, 
were compelled to sell the debt in the market to-day on the 
basis of 3 per cent interest, it would be worth only 59 per cent 
of the total amount we advanced to them. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Let me ask the Senator another question. 
He says these are the poorest of all the countries with which we 
made a debt settlement? 

Mr. SMOOT. They are. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Then, why should we make them pay twice 
as much as we ask of France? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am speaking now of settlement on a 3 per 
cent basis. I was going on to tell the Senator what would 
happen in the case of a 4% per cent basis. In that case, it 
would be 32 per cent. 

Mr. CARAWAY. There is a difference between the 3 per cent 
and the 414 per cent basis? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. The Senator interrupted me when I was 
about to continue and state what it would be under a 4% per 
cent basis. On a 41⁄4 per cent basis the interest we have paid 
upon our bonds would represent what we are to receive under 
all the other settlements spoken of. The amount would be 32 
per cent. 

Mr. CARAWAY. ‘The Senator says these are the poorest of 
the countries. 

Mr. SMOOT. They were overrun three or four times. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Then, why did you make them pay more 
than you made other countries, which were richer, pay? 

Mr. SMOOT. There was only one other country—lItaly—and 
Italy had nearly seventy times as much indebtedness. 

Mr. CARAWAY. They had more wealth, too, did they not? 
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Mr. SMOOT. They have a greater country. 

Mr. CARAWAY. They got more money from us, too, did they 
not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. ‘The recommendation for the settlement 
with France was very much lower than this, was it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it was 52 per cent. We did not make a 
settiement. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I remember reading the statement of the 
Secretary of the Treasury with some interest, showing that we 
were giving them everything they borrowed before the end of 
the war, making them pay back the postwar debt only. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true, because the pre-war debt was 
greater than the post-war debt in the case of France. France’s 
settlement was on the basis of 52 per cent. 

There are only a few moments left before the unanimous- 
consent agreement will take effect, and, of course, if there is 
any objection, we can not pass the bill to-night. It is the only 
debt settlement left. 

Mr. CARAWAY. No; the French debt is left. 

Mr. SMOOT. We have made no settlement that France has 
agreed to, i 

REGULATION OF RADIO COMMUNICATIONS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 5 o’clock having 
arrived, under the unanimous-consent agreement previously 
entered into, the Chair lays before the Senate the conference 
report on thé radio bill. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses upon the bill (H. R. 9971) for the regulation of radio 
communications, and for other purposes. ` 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I shall ad- 
dress the Senate very briefly upon the subject of radio legisla- 
tion, which now is before the Senate under the unanimous- 
consent agreement. 

I had hoped that the Senate, in view of the great importance 
of radio legislation which deals with an absolutely new legis- 
lative subject of far-reaching proportions, would direct the con- 
ferees on the part of the House and Senate to limit the oper- 
ation of the law to one year, so that a new bill could be enacted 
in the next session of Congress remedying the imperfections 
and shortcomings of the bill now pending for final uction. This 
course the Senate has refused to take. 

Therefore I shall vote for the approval of the conferees’ re- 
port, not because I regard it as a perfect measure, which it is 
not, but because it is the only remedial legislation now possible. 
Its rejection would be a much greater public disaster than its 
failure to accomplish what might have been accomplished by a 
more perfect bill. It is a compromise measure, a necessary 
choice of evils, and I tisclaim all responsibility for the faults 
and omissions, some of which I am about to enumerate, and 
which no effort of mine could correct, because my only choice 
now is this bill or no legislation at all at this time. 

The bill deals with an unknown and undefined problem and 
should have fully defined the rights of the public for the 
guidance of the commission in the discharge of its duties. 

It fails to clearly and definitely safeguard the rights of free 
speech, to prevent the control of broadcasting in the interest of 
the dominant party or powerful special interests, and to secure 
to the exponents of all shades of opinion a reasonable access, 
upon equal terms, to its facilities for influencing public opinion, 
aiding or opposing the election of candidates, and controlling 
legislation. 

It fails to make satisfactory provisions for the supervision 
and regulation of charges or rates, either such as are now 
exacted for the use of broadcasting facilities or those that may 
hereafter be imposed upon receiving sets as is done abroad, 
There should be a supervisory body with at least the powers 
that are lodged in the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
regard to railroad rates. 

The licensing is far from satisfactory, especially in that the 
commission provided for is to continue as such for a year only, 
its duties then to pass to the Department of Commerce; in other 
words, to subordinate employees of a greatly overladen depart- 
ment, subject to what can at best be but a perfunctory review 
by its head. The retention of the commissioners as a sort of 
board of appeal, on a per diem basis of compensation, is a plan 
which, in my experience of public affairs, I have often seen 
tried but have never known to work satisfactorily. The com- 
mission should be permanent and on salaries that would com- 
mand the continual service of efficient experts. 

Mr. President, I do not believe the bill creates or promotes 
monopoly. If I thought it did, I would vote against it. Monop- 
oly does exist, partly based on our patent laws and partly due 
to buying out or drowning out of competitors, and every month’s 
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delay in legislating tends to facilitate the growth of monopoly. 
The pending bill checks its growth, so far as any restraint is 
now possible. 

My vote for the bill is given in the hope and expectation that 
certain defects will gradually, under the compelling force of 
public opinion, be removed by subsequent legislation, and in the 
conviction that the damage resulting while they are permitted 
to continue will be much less than would be suffered by the 
public if the bill were now refused enactment. 

Prompt action is most essential. With every succeeding 
month the confusion increases and the difficulty and expense of 
remedying it increase also. This legislation, if enacted two 
years ago, would have produced results much more satisfactory 
than can now be hoped for, and at a fraction of the cost to 
the Government and to the public. In such circumstances it is 
far better to enact imperfect legislation, to be perfected in the 
light of experience as its practical workings disclose defects, 
than to wait for the drafting of a perfect measure, if that 
were possible. 

Mr. President, for these reasons, and for the reason that 

there is a very pressing demand from all interests for some 
governmental regulatory power to control this very important, 
useful, and beneficial agency of entertainment and information, 
I feel that it is my public duty to vote for the conference 
report. I see nothing else, in the case of failure of enactment 
of the legislation, except chaos. I do not propose to be a party 
for another year to the chaotic conditions which now exist in 
the country. Therefore, I shall vote to support the conferees’ 
report and I hope we will act without further delay, for the 
public is properly clamoring for relief from the present con- 
fusion and unsatisfactory condition. 
* Mr. DILL. Mr. President, the Senator from Massachusetts 
has made a very excellent statement of the situation with one 
exception, I think. I can not allow to pass unnoticed his 
statement that after one year the commission becomes merely 
an appellate body. I do not believe that the terms of the bill 
justify that view. 

In the first place, the commission retains at all times the 
power of revocation of licenses. That is never transferred to 
the Secretary of Commerce. In many ways that is the most 
important power as:de from the power of granting the licenses. 
The Secretary of Commerce has no power under the legisla- 
tion, even after the first year, except as there is no objection 
on the part of anyone. By that I mean that if no one objects 
to the Secretary acting on an application for a license or an 
application for a modification or renewal of a license, he may 
do so. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Perhaps I have interrupted the Senator in the 
midst of a sentence, but I would like to ask him if the state- 
ment which he has just made is quite accurate? Would it not 
be more accurate to say that the Secretary does have full 
power subject to the right of appeal to the board? 

Mr. DILL. No; that is not accurate. The bill specifically 
provides that on the filing of an application anyone may pro- 
test within 10 days, whereupon the matter goes automatically 
to the commission without the Secretary’s action at all. It 
provides further that any applicant on his request may have 
his application considered by the commission without reference 
to the Secretary, and it provides, of course, that the Secretary 
himself may refer. Those are not matters of appeal; they are 
matters of which the commission takes jurisdiction on the filing 
of a protest or on the request of the applicant. 

Mr. KING. Still the fact is that the Secretary of Commerce 
has plenary power to deal with the subject in all its ramifica- 
tions if a protest is lodged. If an appeal is taken to the board, 
then automatically the appeal is carried forward. . 

Mr. DILL. If anyone objects, why should he not act? 

Mr. KING. There are many reasons. 

Mr. DILL. I am speaking now from the standpoint of the 
bill. Of course, I believe the commission ought to be perma- 
nent, but we were faced with the situation to which the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. WALsH] has referred. We either 
had to take a compromise to get the legislation or we would 
have had no legislation, and the conferees did not feel that 
they could take the responsibility of allowing the chaos in the 
air to continue and to have no legislation on the subject. 

Mr. KING. The Senator said it was this bill or nothing. 
Has the Senator thought of the situation the House conferees 
would have been in if they had taken the position which the 
Senator. now says we have taken? Why did not the conferees 
on the part of the Senate insist and let the House act? 

Mr. DILL. Let me remind the Senator from Utah that the 
House conferees yielded a great deal in the matter. There 
seems to be an assumption on the part of Senators that the 
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House conferees did not yield anything. The House conferees 
yielded the right of the commission to settle all the problems 
of radio which would confront it on the passage of the legisla- 
tion. That is a tremendous power, a power which they did not 
want to give up. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. DILL. I yield. 

Mr. PITTMAN. ‘The Senator said that the House yielded on 
all powers to the commission to decide. As a matter of fact, 
the Senator has already admitted, because I have read it in the 
ReEcorpD twice, that if a protest is made on the ground of dis- 
crimination it can not reach the commission until after the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has passed on it. 

Mr. DILL. That is a matter, of course, of a licensee who 
already has a license. 

Mr. PITTMAN. And if it is made on the ground of over- 
charge it can not go to the commission until after the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has found as a fact that they were 
overcharged. 

Mr. DILL. I recognize that. I said that the other day. 

Mr. PITTMAN. In other words, I could not make a protest 
to the commission until I had practically proven every case 
that would come up to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. DILL. May I remind the Senator from Nevada that up 
to this time there has never been any charge of overcharging 
by radio, and there has been no charge of discrimination so far 
as I know. That is a problem which no doubt will arise, and 
the Senate conferees felt that it was far better to take that as 
it was presented and have legislation than to have no legisla- 
tion at all. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I appreciate all the work the Senator has 
done. I am not criticizing him, as he knows. He has made a 
good fight, and I wish he could have had his own bill retained. 
If he could have kept that bill, he would have had the commis- 
sion he desires. 

Mr. DILL. I recognize the full strength of that proposition 
as much as the Senator from Nevada. 

I want to go back to the statement of the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. WaLsH]. There is no probability, in my judg- 
ment, that the commission will ever by any possibility finish its 
work of the allocation of wave lengths and decide these prob- 
lems by the end of the first year. They may continue to sit at 
such times and for as long a period of time as they see fit. The 
Secretary of Commerce has nothing to say about how long they 
shall sit nor what they shall do. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
tor yield? 

Mr. DILL. Certainly, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course the Senator is 
aware of the fact that all progressive governmental changes 
have done away with per diem commissions? 

Mr. DILL. I recognize that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator knows that they 
have been found useless, and that the work has been done 
largely by someone in charge of the Office in the absence of the 
commissioners. It seems to me that the arrangement was made 
as a compromise in view of the insistence of the Senate con- 
ferees that the commission should be retained. Of course, hav- 
ing a per diem commission is perhaps better than having none 
at all. 

Mr. DILL. I may add that the House conferees maintained 
that there would be so little work to do after the first year 
that we would not be justified in keeping the commission as a 
permanent one. 

Before I yield the floor I want to call attention to some of 
the incorrect statements in a letter which was printed in the 
Recorp yesterday at the request of the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. PirrMan]. I was otherwise engaged at the time and 
did not.give much attention to the letter written by Mr. C. 
Wood Arthur, secretary of the Radio League of America. It 
is so full of inaccurate statements that I shall not take the 
time to correct them all, but the very fact that he states that 
the only people who have been heard regarding legislation were 
the representatives of the Radio Corporation shows how abso- 
lutely inaccurate he is. Everybody was heard who wanted to 
be heard, and, as I recall, there was only one representative 
of the Radio Corporation heard. As a matter of fact, the Radio 
Corporation do not want this legislation. Their president said 
they do not believe legislation is necessary. 

This gentleman’s position is clearly stated in the last para- 
graph, in which he recommends to us the passage of legislation 
by which he wants to prohibit direct advertising by radio. I 
think it may be interesting to know that he is the gentleman 
who does not want any legislation at all. He wants the radio 
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organizations to divide up wave lengths themselves and ac- 
quire the very vested rights against which the Senators are 
contending. 

In addition to that, he proposes to charge a fee to the listener, 
in which his organization will distribute and pay for pro- 
grams according to his direction, and the members of his paper 
league—for that is all it is—are to get from forty to fifty 
thousand dollars a year salary under this system. In the light 
of those facts I think that his statements do not carry very 
much weight. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order in 
connection with this bill. I call attention to Rule XXVII, and 
the second section thereof, which is found on page 32 of the 
senate Manual. It reads as follows: 


Conferees shall not insert in their report matter not committed to 
them by either House, nor shall they strike from the bill matter agreed 
to by both Houses. 


I call particular attention to the last paragraph of this quo- 
tation— 


nor shall they strike from the bill matter agreed to by both Houses, 


Mr. President, referring to House bill 9971, being “An act for 
the regulation of radio communications and for other purposes,” 
and particularly to page 3, beginning with the parenthesis in 
line 6. The words in parenthesis are as follows: 


(with due consideration of the right of each State to have allocated 
to it, or to some person, firm, company, or corporation within it, the 
use of a wave length for at least one broadcasting station located or 
to be located in such State, whenever application may be made there- 
for). 


I also call attention to page 35 of House bill 9971, as amended 
by the Senate. Beginning with the parenthesis in line 19, 
we find that identical language has been used. In short, the 
language in this parenthesis, which is of great importance to 
the various States, was inserted in the House bill. It was 
inserted and passed in the Senate bill, and therefore when 
stricken out by the conferees it constituted identical matter 
stricken from each bill as passed by both the House and the 
Senate, respectively. Therefore, under the rule I have quoted, 
the conference report should be recommitted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is not so familiar with 
the provisions of the bill as is the Senator from Washington 
and would like to hear from that Senator before ruling on the 
point of order. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, the statement of the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Howe tx] as to identical language being used in 
both bills is correct; but in the amendment of the Senate the 
entire House bill was stricken out, and I think in such a case 
it is the general rule that the conferees are permitted to insert 
any new lan;;uage that is germane. 

I wish to say to the Chair that the same substance is covered 
in the conference report bill in section 9, which provides: 


In considering applications for licenses and renewals of licenses, 
when and in so far as there is a demand for the same, the licensing 
authority shall make such a distribution of licenses, bands of frequency 
or wave lengths, periods of time for operation, and of power among the 
different States and communities as to give fair, efficient, and equitable 
radio service to each of the same. 


As the language read in the provision to which the Senator. 
from Nebraska has called attention it was misleading and would 
be in conflict with the provision I have just quoted, because it 
reads “the use of a wave length.” That might readily mean the 
exclusive use of a wave length; that no other station should 
be permitted to operate on that wave length. Under such a 
provision there would be 48 States taking 48 wave lengths. 
That would seem to be in conflict with the provision in the con- 
ference report that distribution shall be made so as to give fair, 
efficient, and equitable radio service to each State and com- 
munity. For that reason the conferees felt that the language 
in the original bill was surplusage and was in coriflict with the 
provision of the conference report. They believed that striking 
it out was in order under the general rule which I have 
mentioned. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, the Senator from Washington 
has said that the conferees disapproved of the provision to 
which attention has been directed by the Senator from Nebraska 
and felt that it would possibly give the 48 States too much. 
In other words, they did not approve of the legislation adopted 
by the House or the legislation that was adopted by the Senate; 
they did not think that the House understood how to legislate 
or that the Senate understood how to legislate on this subject, 
and therefore the conferees legislated by striking out this 
objectionable matter. 
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It is agreed, Mr. President, that section d is identical in the 
House bill which was first passed and in the Senate bill which 
was subsequently passed. This provision had a particular pur- 
pose that no other provision in either bill had, and that was 
to attempt to assure to each one of the 48 States that there 
should be allocated to each of such States a wave length which 
could be used in the State for broadcasting from that State. 

Now, here is the rule: 

Conferees shall not insert in their report matter not committed to 
them by cither House, nor shall they strike from the bill matter agreed 
to by both Houses. If new matter is inserted in the report, or if matter 
which was agreed to by both Houses is stricken from the bill, a point 
of order may be made against the report; and if the point of order is 
sustained, the report shall be recommitted to the committee of 
conference. 


That was not always the rule of this body. Nearly all the 
precedents which are found were made before that amendment 
to the rules was adopted. Let me call your attention, Mr. 
President, to the amendment. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, before the Senator takes that up 
will he let me ask him a question? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes. 

Mr. DILL. When the conferees in the agreement they were 
making united upon a provision as to the distribution of licenses 
which would be in conflict with the language of the original 
bill, does the Senator think that it would be a wise proceeding 
to retain in the bill two clauses in conflict with one another? 

Mr. PITTMAN. That was not in the discretion, I may say, 
of the conferees. i , 

Mr. DILL. The conferees have the privilege of writing in 
provisions that are germane to the bill, and in writing the pro- 
vision for the distribution of licenses so that there would be 
equality of service they found that it came in conflict with 
the language in the original bill. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, the conferees have very broad 
latitude when one bill is stricken out and another is substi- 
tuted. The duties of conferees are well understood. We have 
had conferences since the beginning of Congress. The purpose 
of a conference is to harmonize the differences between the 
two bodies; it is not to legislate for the two bodies. If one 
body appropriates for a certain purpose $100,000 and the other 
body cuts it down to $50,000, the conferees can not change the 
amount to a million dollars merely because they can rewrite the 
whole bill. A million dollars would be germane to the appro- 
priation, but the object of the conference is to harmonize the 
difference between $100,000 and $50,000. The conferees are 
not appointed for the purpose of determining how much of an 
appropriation is really needed. 

Where the language of the two bills differs, but both are at- 
tempting to accomplish the same thing, or approximately the 
same thing, if the managers on behalf of neither side will 
adopt the exact language of the other, then it is evident that 
they have got to adopt a compromise. No one denies that at all. 

The Chair recently held here that that could be done, and, 
of course, it can be done; but there is one definite restriction 
that this body in 1918 saw fit to place on its conferees, and 
that was that they could not change language which had been 
agreed on by both Houses. What would be the necessity of 
changing language which had been agreed on by both Houses? 

The Senator from Washington says that the conferees had to 
eliminate the provision which has been quoted because it might 
be in conflict with some other provision as they would write it. 
If there had to be something left out, it was what they were 
going to write and not what both Houses had agreed on; and 
if they could not come to an agreement on a consistent bill, then 
it was their duty, as conferees have done in the past and as 
the precedents show, to report back to both Houses that by 
reason of certain circumstances they could not agree and leave 
‘the matter to the two Houses to determine whether or not 
there should be a change in the bill. 

Can there possibly be any plainer language than I have 
read ?— 

Nor shall they strike from the bill matter agreed to by both Houses. 


How can both Houses agree to matter before it goes to 
conference? There is only one way in which they can agree, 
and that is by having the same text. If the House of Repre- 
sentatives have agreed on the text of a bill, and it comes over 
to this body, and we pass it, then we have agreed on the text 
of a bill. If they have certain paragraphs in their bill, and 
we agree to those paragraphs, there is no disagreement as be- 
tween the two Houses as to those paragraphs. This rule is 
mandatory and it was intended to be mandatory. It originated 
in 1918 as a result of the gross violation of the authority of the 
conferees of both bodies. 
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I call your attention to the time when this took place, Mr. 
Gallinger presented it: 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I am directed by the Committee on 
Rules to submit a report (S. Rept. 308) on Senate Resolution 162, 
which I ask may first be read, and I call the attention of the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. OVERMAN] to the report after it has been 
read. 

“The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Secretary will read the report. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

“The Committee on Rules, to whom was referred Senate Resolution 
162, providing for an amendment to Rule XXVII by adding the fol- 
lowing paragraph : 

““*2. Conferees may not include in their report matters not com- 
mitted to them by either House, and in case new matter is included, 
the same shall be subject to a point of order, and, upon such point of 
order being made by any Senator, if sustained by the Presiding Officer 
of the Senate, such new matter shall be ruled out and eliminated from 
the report: 

“<: Provided, That the elimination of such new matter upon a point 
of order shall in no way affect the remainder of the conference report’— 
having considered the same, beg leave to report a substitute, as follows: 
and recommend its adoption: 

“*2,. Conferees shall not insert in their report matter not committed 
to them by either House, nor shall they strike from the bill matter 
agreed to by both Houses. If new matter is inserted in the report, or if 
matter which was agreed to by both Houses is stricken from the bill, 
a point of order may be made against the report, and if the point of 
order is sustained the report shall be recommitted to the committee 
of conference.’ ” 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of the resolution reported by the 
committee as a substitute for Senate Resolution 162. I think it appeals 
to every Senator, inasmuch as now we are beginning with the appro- 
priation bills. If the Senate desires a rule of this kind, it ought to be 
adopted at once. I think the rule explains itself. It gives any Member 
of the Senate the right to rise to 4 question of order when new matter 
not considered by either House is put in a bill or matter has been 
stricken out. 

* * * ¢ + + * 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from New 
Hampshire that Cleaves’s Manual on Conferences and Conference Re- 
ports was adopted as the result of the passage of a resolution by the 
Senate. This amendment to the rules is one which was offered by me, 
and the amendment reported by the committee is satisfactory. I hope 
there will be no objection to it, for, if adopted, it will stop legislation 
by conferees. 


I thank the Senator from Kansas for that statement. I 
know that up until 1918 there was a constant fight in this body 
to stop legislation by conferees. If there ever was a piece of 
audacious legislation by conferees, it is this thing. Here is a 
provision deliberately placed in this bill after debate in both 
Houses of Congress, exactly the same provision, guaranteeing 
to every State of the Union protection for at least one broadcast- 
ing station within that State. 

Mr. DILL. That is not what the bill says: The bill says 
“wave length.” 

Mr. PITTMAN. Whether the bill calls it “ wave length” or 
not 

Mr. DILL. If it means what the Senator says, it does not 
amount to anything anyway. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I thank the Senator. I suppose if the Sen- 
ator had thought it meant anything he would have left it in. 

Mr. DILL. I thought it was in conflict with the agreed 
language for distribution of licenses, and therefore that it 
ought to come out. 

Mr. PITTMAN. There is not any doubt that it is practically 
the only time the States were mentioned. There is: not any 
doubt whatever that the Senate had considered this matter, 
and I was here considering it as one who voted for it, and 
others considered it, and I heard it discussed in the debate. 
There was a deliberate intention that there should not be a 
monopoly of this proposition ; that there should not be one con- 
cern in New York City, through chain branches, serving the 
whole United States; that every State should be entitled to at 
least one broadcasting station, one wave length which it could 
use for broadcasting in that State. That was the intention, 
and that was adopted by both Houses; and in violation of an 
absolute, positive rule in this body the conferees have stricken 
out the paragraph that was agreed on by both Houses. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator has stated the proper procedure, 
that conferees can deal only with matters that are in difference 
between the two Houses. The question that comes to me, and 
the only one that raises some doubt about the Senator’s posi- 
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tion, is, when the Senate strikes out all the House bill and puts 
in the Senate bill, does not that put the whole bill in difference 
between the two Houses? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio is 
dealing with words instead of with thoughts. There is not any 
doubt but that when a Senate bill is substituted for a House 
bill the whole Senate bill, as far as the House is concerned, 
is treated as one amendment; and there is not any doubt that, 
treating it as one amendment, the whole two bills are in con- 
ference, and the conferees can do anything that they are not 
prohibited from doing. 


What are they prohibited from doing? If they are in con- 
ference with regard to battleships, they are prohibited from 
changing the bill to a road bill. Therefore, if they are dealing 
with a difference in appropriation between $100,000 and $50,000, 
they can not go above $100,000. The whole two bills are in 
conference, but those things are forbidden. 

What else is forbidden? We will give the conferees all the 
‘inherent power they want; we will give them all the necessary 
power they want, all the reasonable power they want to deal 
with the subject; but the Senate in 1918 saw fit to restrict 
They siniply said this: 

Conferees shall not insert in their report matter not committed to 
them by either House— 


We are not dealing with that question now. That would be 
a question of judgment, as to whether it was a matter not 
committed to them. There is a very wide variance in that kind 
of a matter. Here is language of the House bill that is entirely 
different from language of the Senate bill. We assume that 
both of them are trying in some way to provide a regulation; 
but the language is entirely different. The words are entirely 
different. There, there must be a great variation. There, it is 
probably essential to write a new paragraph; but here the 
Senate, in 1918, did not attempt to interfere with that great 
power. Here is what they said: : 


Nor shall they strike from the bill matter agreed to by both Houses. 


What does that mean? How could both Houses agree to a 
provision when they never meet except in a conference? Yet 
this was an agreement that was supposed to take place before 
the conferees reported, or before they even met. Undoubtedly, 
what it means is that the minds of the Senate and the minds 
of the House have agreed on certain legislation. That is what 
it means. . 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator recognizes that the Senate bill is 
an entirely different bill from the House bill. It just happens 
that the same language appeared at a certain point in the bills; 
but the Senate bill was a bill that committed the entire control 
of radio to a commission of five members. The House bill was 
a bill that committed the entire control of radio to the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, with an appellate commission to act when 
called upon; so that we had two entirely different bills. I do 
not think the Senator’s position can be sustained. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, we had two entirely differ- 
ent bills with regard to certain subjects, but we had exactly the 
same bill on the subject that they struck out. That is what I 
am getting at; and, whether they thought it was better not 
to have that in the bill or not, whether they thought the Senate 
and the House had made a mistake or not, they were faced 
with a limitation upon their authority, and that limitation said 
that they should not strike from the bill matter agreed to by 
both Houses. 

I contend that when the exact language in the House bill was 
put into the Senate bill in that paragraph with regard to the 
protection of States, it was an agreement between the two 
Houses to that extent, and they could not change it. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator recognizes, however, that in the new 
bill neither the commission nor the Secretary of Commerce has 
full control, but there is a divided control; that this is a com- 
promise bill. That is why all parts of the bill are in conference, 
and that is why any rewritten language is in order if it is 
within the limits of the bill. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, the two bills are in confer- 
ence, and the conferees can do anything with the two bills 
except that which they are prohibited from doing. It is said 
that in one bill the matter is regulated by a commission and in 
the other bill it is regulated by the Secretary of Commerce. 
What difference does it make as far as paragraph (d) is 
concerned ? 

Mr. DILL. The new bill divides the control. That is the 
difference. 
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Mr. PITTMAN. What difference does it make who controls, 
when paragraph (d) says that in the allocation of these wave © 
lengths a State shall be entitled to at least one? Paragraph 
(d), which is the same in both bills, does not deal with who 
shall allocate them. It is simply a plain guaranty that no 
matter who allocates them, no matter who regulates them, each 
one of the 48 States shall be entitled to at least one wave length 
that it can use for broadcasting in that State. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield again? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. FESS. We have two pagaraphs, we will say, on the same 
subject, differently stated, and a similar clause is found in each 
of the paragraphs. Could we not strike out of both bills that 
Similar clause which might change the meaning of the remain- 
ing paragraphs? | 

Mr. PITTMAN. Undoubtedly; and I have said time and 
again that if there are similar paragraphs, both intending to 
accomplish the same thing, undoubtedly the conferees can agree 
= language that will try to express the meaning of both of 

em. 

Mr. FESS. Even by eliminating the same language from 
both of them? 

Mr. PITTMAN. That would have to be done, of course. I 
am not dealing with that question. I am dealing with the 
question where they have agreed on language. , 

Mr. FESS. That is the question I have here. Here are two 
bills, one a substitute for the other. That means that the 
whole bill is in conference, and the conferees can deal with 
the whole bill. Why could they not strike out a paragraph in 
both of them that is similar and still be within their rights? 

Mr. PITTMAN. For the simple reason that the rule of the 
Senate, adopted in 1918, says they shall not. 

This is nothing new at all. If you will take Hinds’ Prece- 
dents and turn to them you will see, at section 6417, that the 
matter is stated as follows: 


The managers of a conference must confine themselves to the dif- 
ferences committed to them. 

Managers of a conference may not change the text to which both 
Houses have agreed. 


Mr. FESS. There is no doubt about that rule. I think 
everybody would admit that. The only question whether sub- 
mitting one ehtire bill for another does not put all the language 
in conference. That is the only point. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, there is no question but that 
when one bill is stricken out and another substituted, both are 
in conference; but whether both be in conference or not in 
conference, the Senate has a right to say to its managers, and 
it has said, “ You shall not strike out from the bill matter 
agreed to by both Houses’; and that must certainly govern its 
own action and govern its managers. Certainly the conferees 
on the part of the Senate have no greater power than the Sen- 
ate sees fit to give them, and the Senate has expressly stated to 
its conferees and managers that they shall have no authority 
to strike out- matter upon which both Houses have agreed. 

The fact that the Senate strikes out all after the enacting 
clause and substitutes another bill, and treats the whole bill 
as an amendment, has nothing to do with this mandate of the 
Senate to its conferees. It has nothing whatever to do with 
their conference. It has to do with their report. It has to do 
with their action. It says, “ You have no right to strike out of 
this bill matter agreed to by both Houses, and if you do, your 
report shall be subject to a point of order.” That is the end of 
that. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. A few days ago a point of order was made to 
this conference report on the ground that new matter had been 
inserted because the repeal of existing legislation was included. 
The ruling was that the general rule as to a conference report 
embodying a new bill obtained; an appeal was taken, and the 
Senate laid the appeal on the table. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Chair was right on that occasion. New 
matter can not be inserted in a bill under any consideration, but 
new language may be inserted. That is what the Senator 
meant. 

Mr. DILL. The Senate laid the appeal on the table. 

Mr. PITTMAN. And the Chair was entirely right in his 
ruling in that case, because there was no language agreed upon 
by both Houses that was identical, and it became necessary for 
the conferees to harmonize different language, and to do that 
they had to write new language. 

Mr. DILL. That is not accurate, because the Senate bill did 
not contain anything about the resolution which was passed in 
July, and the conference report was said to have been new 
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matter. The same argument was made then that is now being 
made by the Senator. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Possibly I did not understand it. Possibly 
he Chair was wrong. But if conferees are dealing with con- 
licting language in two bills, we admit that they have to use 
ew language, and bring the ideas of the two Houses together, 
f they can not agree on either language. That has nothing to 
o with this question at all. I am not dealing with that rule. 
I am dealing with the simple rule of this body that prohibits 
pur managers from doing a certain thing; that is, striking out 
matter that has been agreed upon by both Houses. The con- 
erees have only such authority as the Senate gives them. They 
‘an not bring back any report except such as the Senate allows 
hem to bring back, and’ the Senate has prohibited them from 
striking out matter agreed to by both houses. It has not only 
prohibited them from doing that but in 1918 it adopted a rule 
o the effect that if they did it, their report should be subject 
o a point of order. It was not even to be put to a vote. When- 
ver the Chair found that the conferees had stricken out pro- 


visions that had been agreed upon by both Houses, he shouid | 


entertain a point of order. 

Has that been done or not? In the first place, the two 
paragraphs we are complaining of were in identical language. 
If they were in identical language, having been adopted by the 

ouse and Senate, were they not agreed on by the House and 
Senate? Could the language “agreed on” mean anything else 
except that? It could not mean anything else, of course, ex- 
ept that, because it meant agreed on at the time the bill was 
sent to conference. This paragraph was agreed on between the 
wo Houses, and it was stricken out of the bill in violation of 
he rule of the Senate that I have read, to govern its conferees 
and managers. It seems simple in this matter. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I remember that two or three 
years ago—I do not know just how long—the House passed a 


judicial bill of some kind, and there was one provision in it: 
or a district judge in Tennessee. The bill came to the Senate, : 


And the Senate struck out all after the enacting clause and 
put in a new bill, with a provision in it word for word like the 
rovision in the House bill, providing for a district judge in the 
state of Tennessee. The bill went to conference. The con- 
erees eliminated that provision, and a point of order was 


made on the conference report, und the point of order was! 


Bustuined. 


Mr. PITTMAN. I can not remember that, and I can not argue | 


Anything about which I have not the exact facts. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
ained. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I was just stating to the Senator that I have 
not that case in mind. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
ion to it. 


I was calling the Senator’s atten- 


Mr. PITTMAN. I may say to the Senator from Washington | 


hat I have numerous precedents here, but I do not want to 
ake the time to read them. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator from Washington is entirely 
ight in what he has said, because I recall the case, having 
been very much interested in it. The point of order was 
sustained. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do not recall it, but there are numerous 
precedents here to that effect. I recall that the Senator from 
Tashington took part in the debate at the time we adopted this 
‘ule in 1918, and in fact there was no opposition to it. Every 
Senator in this body had become so disgusted and annoyed with 
cgislation by conferees that we determined that they should 
ot interfere at least with the text that was agreed on by both 
Houses. Ilow on earth there can ever be any excuse for con- 
ferees interfering with the text that has been agreed on by 
both Houses is beyond conception. 

If, for instance, the texts of both bills agreed as to an appro- 
riation provision and the only difference in them was between 
$160,000 and $50,000, if the language and the text of the two 
bills were the same, would it be possible for the conferees to 
rite a different kind of a bill entirely, when the only difference 
"as as to the amount? We had a purpose in this language, and 
our purpose was to make sure that when texts of bills were 
agreed to by the two Houses, those texts should be let alone; 
and that is all there is to this whole thing. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, in the development of legis- 
lation it is the endeavor of both the House and the Senate to 
reach an agreement, not merely as to particular words, but 
as to intentions. This effort is constant. and finally, when they 
Ihave agreed, so far as possible, the differences are submitted 
o conferees for composition, 
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In this case the Senate determined that each State should 
have a wave length, one channel. The House came to the 
same conclusion. This is a tremendously important right. 
Unless a State is afforded one channel, one wave length, ex- 
clusively, it may not be possible to reach all of the territory 
of the United States at all times. Some States are not ex- 
clusively accorded one wave length to-day; others are accorded 
several such wave lengths. However, each State is as much 
entitled to the right as any other State. l 

The excluded language to which I have called attention was 
inserted in both the House and Senate bills in order to assure 
such right to each State. Therefore, it is not merely identical 
language that has been excluded froin this bill, but identical 
intentions on the part of both House and Senate. 

Very properly the rule adopted in 1918 was to the effect that 
after the House and Senate had arrived at a conclusion and 
had expressed it, and especially if they had expressed it in 
identical language, then, and under such circumstances con- 
ferees should not set aside the joint determination of each 
body and substitute their wishes in lieu thereof. 

If conferees are to be allowed to do this—and I care not 
what the form of the bill might have been when passed by 
either House—then the House and the Senate may arrive at 
identical conclusions, their minds may meet, and yet conferees 
defeat the consummation of their wishes. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, this very question arose in 
the House of Representatives. I do not know whether the 
President of the Senate has seen the ruling of the Speaker of 
the House or not. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, the rules of the Senate 
and of the House are very different. 

Mr. WATSON. Not as to this point. Having served a long 
time in both branches, I am somewhat familiar with the rules. 
This question was raised, and Speaker Longworth ruled as I 

| shall read. The ruling will be found on page 2557 of the 
! CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for January 29, 1927: 


| The Speaker. The Chair thinks he can simplify this situation 
i by ruling with reference to the points of order that inasmuch as 
the Senate struck out the entire House bill and inserted a bill of 
its own, any amendment which was germane is in order. The Chair 
will quote the precedent from Hinds’ Precedents, Volume V, section 
6421, as follows: 

“The Chair understands that the Senate adopted a substitute for the 
| House bill. If the two Houses had agreed upon any particular lan- 
! guage, or any part of a section, the committee of conference could not 
| change that; but the Senate having stricken out the bill of the House 
' and inserted another one, the committee of conference have the right 
i to strike out that and report a substitute in its stead. Two separate 
| bills have been referred to the committee, and they can take either one 
' of them, or a new bill entirely, or a bill embracing parts of either. 
| They have a right to report any bill that is germane to the bills 
‘referred to them.” 

The Chair thinks that is the better practice, and it has been uni- 
; versally followed in the House, that where the Senate strikes out 
| the entire House bill and substitutes one of its own, it is in order for 
| the conferees to recommend the adoption of any provision that is 
| germane. That ruling will cover all amendments. 
| 
| 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, there is no doubt whatever 
that both bills are in conference, and there is no doubt that 
where it is necessary to bring them to an agreement by virtue 
of different language in the two bills not being agreed upon, 

i they have to write different language. But let me call the 
| attention of the Chair to Hinds’ Precedents in the House, sec- 
tion 6417, to which this matter refers, as follows: 


[From Hinds’ Precedents of the House of Representatives, Vol. V. pp. 
724-725] 
6417. The managers of a conference must confine themselves to the 
differences committed to them. 
Managers of a conference may not change the text to which both 
IIouses have agreed. 
On March 7, 1904, Mr. Henry If. Bingham of Pennsylvania, culled 
up the conference report on the legislative appropriation bill. 
Thereupon, Mr. James R. Mann, of Illinois, made tbe point of order 
that the managers of the conference had exceeded their authority in 
relation to a certain paragraph of the bill, which, with the Senate 
amendments (which are italicized) appeared as follows in the printed 
copy: 
“ No part of any money appropriated by this or any other act shall 
be available for paying expenses of horses and carriages or drivers 
therefor for the personal use of any officer provided (herein) by this 
or any other act other than the President of the United States, the 
heads of executive departments, and the Secretary to the President.” 
The managers had inserted between the words “personal” and 


“use” the words “or official.” Mr. Mann insisted that this amend- 
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ment of the text to which both Houses had agreed was beyond the 
power of either House, and consequently beyond the power of the 
conferees, citing the precedent of April 23, 1902. 

After debate, the Speaker withheld his decision. 

On March 8, the Speaker ruled: 

On yesterday, upon the conference report on the legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial appropriation bill, the gentleman from Illinois, 
Mr. Mann, made the point of order that the conferees had exceeded 
their jurisdiction in substance as follows: That Senate amendment 
numbered 235 inserted these words: “or any other;”’ and again to 
the amendment numbered 236 the Senate inserted these words: “ by 
this or any other act.” The House provision which the Senate 
amended is as follows: 

“No part of any money appropriated by this act shall be available 
for paying expenses of horses and carriages or drivers therefor for 
the personal use of any officer provided for herein other than the 
President of the United States, the heads of cxecutive departments, and 
the Secretary to the President.” 

The conference report takes the matter in difference to which the 
Chair has referred, accepts the Senate amendments, and inserts “ or 
official,’ so us to make it read “for the personal or official use of 
any officer provided for by this or any other act other than the 
President of the United States, etc.” It is objected that the insertion 
of the words “or official’? is aliunde to the matter that was in dif- 
ference between the two Houses, and prevents, if cnacted, the use of 
appropriations in this or any other appropriation bill for paying the 
expenses of horses and carriages, or drivers therefor, for the personal 
or official use of any officer, ete. It is evident from the reading of 
the amendments that the insertion of the words ‘or official” inserts 
that within the conference report that was not proposed by the House 
or by the Senate. 

It is true that if the whole paragraph in the bill as it passed the 
House had been stricken out and a substitute thcrefor proposed by the 
Senate, or if the Senate had stricken out the paragraph without 
proposing a substitute, and the House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate, then the conferees might have had jurisdiction touching 
the whole matter and might have agreed upon any provision that would 
have been germane. But that is not this case. This provision in the 
conference report inserts legislation that never was before the House 
or before the Senate, and it was quite competent for the conferees, if 
they could do this, to have stricken out the whole paragraph and in- 
serted anything that was germane. They could have stricken out these 
words, “other than the President of the United States, the heads of 
executive departments, and the Secretary to the President,” and while 
there were but two words inserted, the provision, if enacted into law, 
would be far-reaching and would run along the line of the whole public 
service. 

As to the wisdom of such a provision, the Chair is not called upon 
to intimate any opinion. It is for the House and the Senate to 
determine upon the wisdom of it, and, as the House and the Senate 
never have considered that proposition, the Chair is of opinion that 
the conferees exceeded their power, and therefore sustains the point of 
order. 


Even before we had adopted our rule it was a fundamental 
principle of parliamentary law that matter agreed on by the 
two Houses could not be disturbed by conferees under any cir- 
cumstances. It was well, sir. There was a disagreement in 
language, and it became necessary for the conferees to adopt 
new language. While the whole bill was in conference the 
conferees could not do anything beyond their jurisdiction, and 
when we faced an amendment such as we had in 1918, we re- 
enacted this general policy, but made no exceptions to it and 
applied it generally, that they could not strike out any matter 
that had been agreed to by both Houses. We went further in 
1918, and amended the rule so as to make such a report sub- 
ject to a point of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair would remark that 
when the amendment of the Senate is a new bill in the nature 
of a substitute instead of various amendments to different parts 
of the bill, the whole status of conference is changed under 
the precedents. Under the line of argument which the Chair 
followed the other day in holding that new matter when ger- 
mane could be put in as an amendment under those circum- 
stances, he would seem to be justified now in overruling the 
point of order. The status of conference being changed where 
the Senate substitutes a bill as an amendment, the precedents 
in effect hold that the restrictions of Rule XVII, paragraph 
2, do not apply, and he so rules. The point of order is not well 
taken. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I respectfully appeal from 
the decision of the Chair. . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the deciston 
of the Chair stand as the judgment of the Senate? 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The elerk will call the roll. 
The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Bratton Gerry Moses Steck 
Broussard Goff Neely Stephens 
Cameron Hawes Norris Stewart 
Copeland Heflin Nye Wadsworth 
Couzens Howell Overman Walsh, Mass. 
Curtis Jones, Wash. Pittman Watson 

Dill Kendrick Robinson, Ark. Willis 

Ferris La Follette Robinson, Ind. 

Fess McKellar Schall 

George McNary ` Sheppard 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to announce that the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BINGHAM] is necessarily absent 
on account of illmess. ° 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Thirty-seven Senators having an- 
swered to their names, there is not a quorum present. 


ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. CURTIS. It is perfectly apparent that a quorum will 
not appear to-night. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 o’clock and 15 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 9, 1927, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Turspay, February 8, 1927 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Our Father who art in heaven, be our Father on earth, for 
it is difficult for us to be always wise and prudent. Breathe 
Thy benediction upon us, bear with our infirmities, and qualify 
us for excellency of service. O Thou who givest all and from 
whom we derive our spirit of life and love and power, help us 
to say, Thy will be done. Enlarge and intensify our thought 
of service to all the people. May the highest standards always 
incite our motives. Grant that Thy Spirit may go forth, carry- 
ing with it stability to the weak, wisdom to the erring, and 
strength to the faltering. Arise, O God, for our country waits 
ea Thee and needs the touch of Thy power. In Thy holy name. 

en. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


THE DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND JUSTICE, THE JUDICIARY, AND 
THE DEPARTMENTS OF COMMERCE AND LABOR APPROPRIATION 
BILL 
The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to make an announce- 

ment. In addition to the conferees heretofore appointed by the 

Chair on the bill making appropriations for the Departments 

of. State and Justice, the judiciary, and the Departments of 

Commerce and Labor, the Chair, at the request of the chair- 

man of the subcommittee appoints Mr. TINKHAM and Mr. 

GRIFFIN. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to speak 
out of order for 15 minutes to-morrow morning after the read- 
ing of the Journal and the disposition of matters on the 
Speaker’s table. 

Fhe SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent, to-morrow, after the reading of the Journal and 
the disposition of matters on the Speaker's table, to address 
the House for 15 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


PROHIBITION 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to include 
in the Recor a brief statement by Major Mills, the prohibition 
administrator in New York, in answer to certain charges made 
against him on the floor of the House. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 


‘right to object, is the gentleman from New York who made the 


charges here? 

Mr. FISH. No; but this is simply in answer to the charges 
and I am sure the gentleman from New York would be the 
last man to object to the request. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. I object until the gentleman 
gets here. . 

HOSPITAL FACILITIES FOR VETERANS 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a concurrent reso- 
lution adopted by the Legislature of the State of Minnesota 
regarding hospital facilities for veterans. 


1927 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the man- 
ner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks I include a concurrent resolution passed by the Legis- 
lature of the State of Minnesota, approved February 3, 1927, 
giving statistical and incontrovertible evidence of the urgent 
need in Minnesota for veterans’ hospital facilities, and peti- 
tioning the President of the United States and the Director 
of the United States Veterans’ Bureau to provide for addi- 
tional beds in Minnesota hospitals: 


Resolution 


Whereas we learned from the daily press and fronr Veterans’ Bureau 
information that it is the intention of Frank T. Hines, Director of the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau, to close both hospital No. 65 (Aber- 
deen) and hospital No. 68 (Asbury) as well as to remove service 
men from contract hospitals and State institutions as soon as the 
new hospital No. 102 at Fort Snelling is opened, or immedlately 
thereafter; and 


Whereas there are at present 966 men hospitalized in Veterans’ 


Bureau hospitals, 102 men in contract hospitals and State institutions, 
with -an additional 208 men on the waiting list, making a total of 
1,276 men either hospitalized or asking for hospitalization ; and 
Whereas the combined capacity of hospital No. 101 at St. Cloud 
and hospital No. 102 at Fort Snelling is at present 794 beds, it is 
apparent that the prograny outlined by the director will result in an 
actual shortage of 274 beds exclusive of the 208 requests for hos- 
pitalization by men on the waiting list; and 
Whereas we understand that one of the buildings at the new Fort 
Snelling hospital under the present program of the director is to be 
used as a regional office; and 
Whereas this building is constructed for use as a hospital unit of 
about 83 beds; and 
Whereas medical statistics prove that the service men hospital 
load in this State has remained constant for the past four years 
and will not diminish for some years to come; and 
Whereas Veterans’ Bureau records show that there are 1,814 service 
men with tuberculosis in addition to those at present hospitalized, 
50 per cent of whom will need further hospitalization of an emer- 
gency or permanent nature; and 
Whereas Veterans Bureau records show that there are 1,710 service 
men in the State of Minnesota rated incompetent for various causes in 
addition to the men at present hospitalized, and 20 per cent of these 
will need additional hospitalization: Therefore be it 
Resolved, by the Senate of Minnesota and the House of Representa- 
tives concurring, That we respectfully petition the President of the 
United States, Calvin Coolidge, and the Director of the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau, Frank T. Hines, to make use of every bit of available 
space at Fort Snelling for beds; that they do not at the present time 
transter to the hospital the regional office and personnel; and that 
they maintain, until such time as additional necessary beds have been 
constructed at Hospital No. 101 and Hospital No. 102, either Hospital 
No. 65 or Hospital No. 68, in order that the disabled service men of 
this State may be adequately cared for; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to President Coolidge, 
Director Hines, members of the Minnesota delegation in Congress, and 
Watson B. Miller, chairman of the American Legion national rehabili- 
tation committee. 
W. I. NOLAN, 
President of the Senate. 
JOHN A. JOHNSON, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Passed the Senate the 2d day of February, 1927. 
. Gro. W. PEACHEY, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
Passed the House of Representatives the 2d day of February, 1927. 
JOHN I. LEVIN, 
Chief Clerk House of Representatives. 
Approved February 3, 1927. 
THEODORE CHRISTIANSON, 
Governor of the State of Minnesota, 
Filed February 3, 1927. 
MIKE HOLM, 
Secretary of State. 
I, Mike Holm, secretary of state of the State of Minnesota and keeper 
of the great seal, do hereby certify that the above is a true and correct 
copy of S. F. No. 336, as shown by the records in my office. 
[ SEAL. ] MIKE How, 
Secretary of State, 


PENSIONS FOR WIDOWS OF CIVIL WAR VETERANS 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
speak out of order for three minutes now. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for three minutes. Is there 
objection? i 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, the other morning I offered a 
little resolution and asked for its immediate consideration, «and 
one of the brothers objected to it, and so I did not have an 
opportunity to have it heard. I now want to read the resolu- 
tion: 


Whereas more than a million American citizens have petitioned the 
Congress in behalf of better pensions for the widows of veterans of the 
Civil War; and 

Whereas Hon. RICHARD ELLIOTT has introduced a bill (H. R. 138450) 
granting the prayer of such petitioners: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the officers of the House be, and are hereby, requested 
to pave the way for early consideration of the Elliott bill, which will 
provide a pension of $50 per month for all widows of Civil War 
veterans. 


Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, the resolution is before you, and 
I am quite sure you will all second the motion, which I now 
make to have it adopted. 


LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
16863) making appropriations for the legislative branch of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for 
other purposes; and pending that motion, I would like to agree 
upon time to close general debate. It is very important that 
this bill be concluded to-night, and I would like to suggest we 
continue the general debate until not later than 3.30, the total 
time to be equally divided. It is my understanding I am about 
one hour ahead of the gentleman from Colorado in the yielding 
of time. The gentleman from Colorado would have credit for 
that amount of time and the balance of the time would be 
equally divided between the gentleman from Colorado and 
myself. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, this is the last gen- 
eral appropriation bill. During the last session of Congress and 
at many other times this bill has been used as a kind of drag- 
net, we might say, for speeches by the Members of the House, 
and it does seem to me that in view of the fact the House is 
really ahead of the Senate a long way, we ought to be a little 
more liberal with the Members of the House in allowing them 
to deliver addresses on this bill. I have some 10 or 15 appli- 
cations for time, totaling four hours, and they are real, genuine 
talks that ought to be made to the House. It does seem to me 
we are unduly cutting the Members off. I think we ought to 
have more time. Last year we took an entire week on this bill 
and I yielded time to 48 Members on this side of the House. 
While there are not half that many at this time, yet I do feel 
we ought to have more time, and I do not think we ought to be 
cut off and start reading the bill at 3.30 o’clock this afternoon. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. What hour would the gentleman 
suggest? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Well, if I have an extra hour, as 
I assume I will have—— 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. And we run to 4.30 o'clock this 
afternoon, I will try to eliminate some of the requests and 
reduce the time with respect to the others, and after 4.30 we 
can run on with the bill for such time as the House will stay 
here. 

Mr, DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, this bill contains 
39 pages. I think we can read the bill in an hour. If we con- 
sent to close the debate at 4.30 o’clock, I wonder if we could 
not have a rather mutual undestanding that we would stay here 
until the bill is concluded. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. So far as I know there is no 
controversial matter in the bill. Mr. Speaker, I revise my 
request and make the time 4.30 o’clock this afternoon. 

' The SPEAKER. The Chair is not quite certain of the re- 
quest of the gentleman as to the division of time. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. That the total time be equally 
divided. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa has consumed 
3 hours and 22 minutes and the gentleman from Colorado 2 
hours and 26 minutes, 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. The understanding is that I take 
the balance of the time that is coming to me now and then 
we divide the time equally. 
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Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. The gentleman from Colorado 
is going to yield time until the time is equal between us, and 
then the balance of the time is to be equally divided. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks probably it would be 
better to put the request that general debate be concluded at 
4.30 o’clock this afternoon and then the arrangement as to a 
division of the time may be taken care of by the gentlemen. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Very well, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, may I inquire, would it not 
be well to pass the bill and then let the gentiemen talk? 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DIcKINsoN]? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. DICKINSON]. 

The motion was agree to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 16863, the legislative appropriation bill, 
with Mr. TINCHER in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes 
to the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Wiison]. 

Mr. WILSON of Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, there are many 
dangers confronting our country at the present time. There 
seems to be a state of unrest and apprehension throughout the 
world. There are those in this country who would alarm our 
citizens by emphasizing the “ yellow peril.” There are others 
who are apprehensive about our relations with some of our 
neighbors to the south of us. I, as a citizen of the United 
States, resent the part that my country has recently taken in 
reference to the internal affairs of the little countries south of 
our Nation. It is a dangerous policy to pursue. I want my 
country to cease trying to be the wet nurse to the nations of 
the earth. [Applause.] It is indeed a dangerous policy, and 
I daresay that Congress will never sanction the sending of a 
single American soldier upon the soil of another country to 
there spend his precious blood in order that one political fac- 
tion of that country might triumph over another. 

And taking advantage of the situation there are many people 
in this country advocating a great Army and a great Navy in 
order to safeguard the Republic. Dire, indeed, must be the 
distress of a citizen when he or she must turn for preservation 
to a great Army and a great Navy. These are poor refuges 
for those who love their country and are interested in its 
preservation. You will find, gentlemen, that nations and em- 
pires are not preserved with great military and naval forces. 
Some historians tell us that Germany’s temporary doom was 
sealed when in 1914 she took into her imperialistic hand the 
bloody sword. But that is not true. In my judgment, Ger- 
many’s destiny was written some 40 years before 1914, when 
Lord von Bismarck, speaking for his people, declared to man- 
kind: “The hour has struck in the history of the German 
Empire when we must choose between the sentimentalism of 
Jesus Christ and the materialism of Napoleon Bonaparte.” The 
40 subsequent years of Germany’s life showed to the world 
that Germany chose for her people the philosophy of Napoleon 
and turned her back on the philosophy of the Man of Galilee. 
And Germany’s decline started, as starts the decline of all 
nations, when she turned away from the teachings of the 
greatest moral teacher the world ever saw. 

The greatest danger confronting our country to-day is not 
from without but from within. If our Nation ever perishes 
it will not be because some foreign foe with sword in hand 
cuts us down. The most dangerous enemy to the Republic 
is not the enemy from without but the enemy from within, 
who wraps himself in the cloak of respectability and who sows 
the seed of moral decay in the hearts of your children. [Ap- 
plause. } 

If a person assaults your child in this country with a 
deadly weapon and attempts to take the physical life of the 
child, that person has committed a crime, the penalty for which 
is imprisonment in the penitentiary. And yet in this Christian 
land of ours, whose very Constitution has written upon almost 
every page of it the God ideal, a person can assault the char- 
acter of your children with the deadly weapon of vulgar and 
indecent literature and pictures and stifle and put to death the 
moral life of your child. Yet we do nothing with that thief 
and assassin of human character. We even negatively sanc- 
tion the shipping of this poison through agencies engaged in 
interstate business. 

I introduced a bill last week, which is now before the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee, having for its purpose 
the shutting off at the source of this stream of indecent liter- 
ature which threatens the moral life of our people. 
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Gentlemen, I do not wish to make a grave charge and then 
fail to submit the evidence to prove its truth. I have there- 
fore gotten together, all within the past few months, some of 
the current magazines which would, under the bill that I ask 
you to enact into a law, be cleansed of their filth and indeceny 
or barred by the proposed national board of magazine censor- 
ship. I shall name the magazines, the dates, and the pages, 
but common decency demands that I refrain from reproducing 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD the extracts to which I refer. 

To begin with, there is a comparatively new magazine on the 
American market called “Two Worlds Monthly,” published in 
New York City and edited by Samuel Roth. In the December, 
1926, issue, on page 2, there is an anonymous verse thatis without 
question one of the filthiest pieces of lascivious writing that 
has ever been printed, privately or publicly. It bears the sug- 
gestive title “ Women’s Delight.” On page 24 of the same issue 
is a similar lewd sonnet, the nature of which is absolutely 
unprintable. Yet this sonnet appears in big type, boldly 
enough, in this magazine, which may be purchased on the 
news stands by the youth of this country. In this same issue 
are other things equally lewd and unprintable. The tenor of 
this magazine runs in an abnormal, immoral vein, the editor 
seemingly being inclined to print only those things which com- 
mon decency abhors, 

Under the guise of “art,” the term abused by the cheaper, 
vulgar magazines as a defense for printing lewd pictures, 
Scribner’s Magazine, in the January, 1927, issue, on pages 106, 
108, and 110 reproduced pictures of three paintings of nude 
women that had a magazine of lesser stunding printed prob- 
ably would have brought upon its head the condemnation of the 
public. 

I do not propose that any magazine shall escape the sur- 
veillance of the national board of magazine censorship. So 
long as a magazine conducts itself upon a high moral plane it 
need have nothing to fear; but when it wallows in the mire 
of moral depravity, whether under the name of high art or 
literature or not, it should be censored and, if the offense war- 
ranted, suppressed. [Applause.] 

In a new magazine that has just made its appearance in 
the monthly field, entitled “ Beau,” there is an article in the 
December number called “Confessions of a homo-sexualist.” 
For printing such an article I recommend prosecution of the 
publishers under the existing laws that prevent the sending of 
obscene matter through the United States mails. But here 
they may have evaded this law, as many magazines do, by 
depending upon express shipments for their distribution. In 
the measure that I have introduced I propose that the express 
companies, or any common carriers such as bus lines or boats 
or even individuals, shall be subject to a fine or imprisonment, 
or both, for transporting for subsequent sale or for delivery 
under previously paid subscriptions any matter that is obscene, 
lewd, or lascivious. [Applause.] There are entirely too many 
magazines evading the present law by using express companies 
or private means to effect their distributions. 

I come now to a magazine that has been devoted to one per- 
sistent effort to break down the moral tiber of the Nation, and 
which printed in its April, 1926, issue a story so vile and 
filthy that the Post Office Department was forced to throw 
it out of the mails. I refer to the American Mercury Maga- 
zine, published in New York City by a man named Knopf, but 
edited by a man in Baltimore whose whole life seems to be 
dedicated to destroying character and villifying American ideals 
and institutions—Henry L. Mencken. The issue to which I 
referred and which was barred from the mails contained an 
article called “ Hatrack,” written by Herbert Asbury, a prodigal 
descendant of the famous Methodist Bishop Asbury. It was a 
lewd story of a woman of the streets, and the details were not 
spared in the American Mercury version of it. Now comes 
this same magazine in its February, 1927, issue with a vicious 
attack upon the ministry. Sad enough is the attack, but sadder 
still is the fact that the article was written by Branville Hicks, 
a man who is teacher of Biblical literature at Smith College. 
It is offensive enough for the magazines of this country to print 
the articles that are aimed at destruction of the moral life of 
the Nation, but when men who teach a sacred subject in a 
college where the youth of to-day is being instructed turns 
traitor to it in the magazines it is high time to call a halt. 

Even Life and Judge, the two weekly humorous magazines, 
seem unable to publish a single issue without suggestive draw- 
ings. College Humor has the same evil complex. 

The moving-picture magazines, especially Film Fun, Sereen- 
land, and Classic, are flooded with photographs that should be 
stopped by law and in the name of decency. [Applause.] The 
films themselves are doing enough harm to the youth of the 
country without being aided and abetted by the moving-picture 
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magazines that persist, month after month, in publishing sug- 
gestive and obscene poses of the so-called moving-picture stars. 
In many States films showing scenes such as are reproduced 
in the moving-picture magazines would be barred; but unless 
local vigilance is exercised, the magazines themselves run the 
gamut of indecency in lewd and obscene matter. 

It is almost impossible to keep check of the so-called “art” 
magazines that are flooding the country to-day with their filth. 
They spring up overnight, spread their obscenity, and then dis- 
appear, only to come back again a little later under another 
suggestive name. Some of them are so lewd that the publishers 
dare not print their own names anywhere within the covers. I 
have in mind one called “American Art Magazine,’ February 
issue, containing 38 photographs, 37 of which are obscene. No- 
where is the name of the publisher to be found. But whoever 
he is, he evidently has another magazine of the same type to 
promote, for he advertises one called “ Pep,” saying that it is 
“the snappiest, spiciest magazine on the news stands to-day, 
chock full of peppy, jazzy stories and alluring photos of gorgeous 
girls.” It was on the news stands, just as advertised, ready to 
poison the mind and morals of any youth who stepped up and 
paid 25 cents for it. 

Another of this type of magazine that has been on the news 
stands regularly for a long time is called “Artists and Models.” 
It is devoted principally to models, and most of them in the 
nude. A defense of its filth appears in the January issue, called 
the “ Woman Number,” in this editorial comment: 


This publication has never descended to a mental level below that 
appreciated by lovers of the arts, artists, sculptors, writers, poets, and 
those who understand the theater, and connoiseurs who appreciate pic- 
tures visualizing beauty that may be enjoyed unshackled and revive or 
suggest memories to treasure. 


Yet in this very issue the descent into obscenity is so low that 
practically every photograph and article is lewd, filthy, and las- 
civious. Month after month this so-called “art” magazine has 
been permitted to occupy a place on the front rows of the news 
stands where high-school or grammar-school boys and girls may 
buy it at will. 

Worse than all of those I have already mentioned is one 
whose contents are not only obscene, but whose title is “ Sex.” 
It is published by the Dawn Publishing Co., New York, and its 
name has been trade-marked right here in Washington. It will 
not sell to a news dealer unless he agrees to buy 20 or more 
copies; and, to avoid the existing laws on the sending of obscene 
matters through the mail, it is shipped by express. In a state- 
ment called “ Our platform,” this magazine says that “the nude 
in art may be beautifully and spiritually presented.” It then 
proceeds, in 64 filthy pages, to present the nude in art in its 
most obscene and lustful form. In the same editorial statement 
the publishers of “ Sex ” say: 


Our program does not condone the salacious, suggestive, morbid sensa- 
tionalism so current in certain contemporary magazines and daily papers. 


Yet it immediately plunges into a vile exhibition of salacious 
and suggestive articles and pictures. 

Too many people in this country are inclined to think that 
France is the happy publishing ground of all the salacious 
and lewd material that finds its way into pictures and print. 
But at Floral Park, Long Island, N. Y., there is the Bohemian 
Magazine Co. (Inc.) that publishes a magazine called “ Burten’s 
Follies.” This magazine is a cancer upon the public morals. 
Not satisfied to print the most obscene and lewd pictures that it 
can find, it publishes advertisements showing where suggestive 
art objects and poses may be bought. Some of the advertise- 
ments carry the notation: “ Sold to artists and art collectors 
only.” But in so far as they are concerned, anybody who has 
$1 to send for 10 poses is an art collector. 

A dangerous trend in the magazine field is toward the so- 
called “ confessional”? type of magazines. Its illustrations are 
not so lurid, perhaps, as the “art” magazines, but the printed 
material should be subjected to censorship of the kind that I 
propose in the bill creating the national board of magazine 
censorship. It is common knowledge among writers that these 
so-called “ confessions” and “true stories” are nothing but 
sensual lies, written in a pudgy office by a group of $50-a-week 
vulgar newspaper men, whose job is turning out at least one 
“confession”? a week. But regardless of their source, their 
harm is undeniable. If the publishing interests of the country 
are willing to fill their coffers at the sacrifice of the moral life 
. of the younger generation, and if the youth is too weak to 
protect himself from these destroying influences, then legisla- 
tion is necessary to protect the youth against himself and to 
stop the poison at its source. [Applause.] 
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For a long time the publisher Bernarr MacFadden has per- 
sisted in printing indecent pictures in his magazine, Physical 
Culture, under the plea that they represented the body in its 
highest form of development. Later he started a small news- 
paper in New York called the Graphic, which seems unable to 
come from the press without an obscene picture upon the front 
pages and other filthy ones spread throughout the entire issue. 
This tabloid newspaper, together with two others in New 
York—the Mirror and the News—seem to join hands with the 
lewd magazines in an effort to portray only the pornographic 
in their columns, 

This MacFadden is the man who was arrested by the Post 


Office Department in 1905 and in 1907 was sentenced by the z; 


United States district court, Trenton, N. J., to $2,000 fine and 
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two years imprisonment, President Taft remitted the imprison- - 


ment. MacFadden, flushed with his recent successes in strik- 
ing a low and immoral vein in publications, is back of a group 
that includes such magazines as Dance Lovers, Dream World, 
Fiction Lovers, Midnight, Modern Marriage, True Experience, 
True Romances, and True Story. I suggest that every sentence 
he writes in the future and every article and picture he accepts 
for publication be subjected to the closest scrutiny of the 
national board of magazine censorship that my bill would 
create. 

I have mentioned in some detail certain of the glaring ob- 
scenities in current magazines. I desire now to submit a list 
of publications that should be subjected closely to censorship 
under the bill H. R: 16691 I ask you to enact into a law. The 
list which follows gives the names of the protested periodicals, 
the place of publication, and reasons why they should be barred 
from mail or express or distribution in any manner whatsoever 
until they have been approved by the, proposed national board 
of magazine censorship: 


All Arts and Photos, published in Wilmington, Del., containing chiefly 
nude photographs, featuring obscene pictures of stage revues. 

American Art Magazine, place of publication and name of publishers 
not revealed, nude photographs. 

American Art Students, 21 Park Row, New York, nude photographs. 

American Beauties, 483 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, nudes and 
obscene pictures of revue women. 

American Mercury, 730 Fifth Avenue, New York, obscene manuscripts. 

Art and Life, Kalamazoo, Mich., erotic pictures. 

Art and Beauty, 104 West Forty-second Street, New York, nudes 
and filthy advertisements. 

Art Lovers, 15 Park Row, New York, nudes. 

Art Studio Life, New York, nudes. 

Artists and Models, 104 West Forty-second Street, New York, nudes 
and obscene photos of stage women. 

Arts, Fads, Modes, Wilmington, Del., nudes. 

Arts Monthly Pictorial, Los Angeles, nudes. 

Arts, Spice from Life, New York, nudes and obscene cartoons. 

Breezy Stories, New York, sex stories of obscene nature. 

Burten’s Follies, New York, erotic text, nudes. 

Cartoons and Movie Magazine, 13 Park Row, New York, nudes and 
obscene jokes and cartoons. 

College Comics, 152 West Forty-second Street, New York, coarse and 
erotic text and cartoons. 

College Humor, Chicago, frequent coarse text and obscene cartoons. 

Cupid’s Diary, New York, love scenes. 

ance Lovers, 1926 Broadway, New York, erotic pictures. 

Dance Magazine, 1926 Broadway, New York, erotic pictures. 

Dream World, 1926 Broadway, New York, sex tales, with illustrations. 

Droll Stories, New York, sex tales. 

Eye Opener, Minneapolis, coarse jokes. 

Fig Leaf, Monroe, Wis., bad text and sketches. 

Film Fun, New York, indecent pictures. 

‘Flappers’ Experiences, Chicago, erotic tales. 

Folly-ology, St. Paul, Minn., risque cuts. 

High Jinks, St. Paul, coarse. 

Hollywood Confessions, Los Angeles, sex tales. 

Hot Dog, Cleveland, lewd and profane. 

I Confess, New York, sex tales. 

Jim Jam Jems, St. Paul, coarse and risque. 

Judge, New York. Was once excluded from mails. 

La Souriers, Paris, France, obscene. 

La Vie Parisiene, Paris, France, risque. 

Live Stories, New York, erotic sketches and text. 

Love Romances, New York, sex tales. 

Love Story Magazine, New York, erotic sketches and text. 

Stage and Screen, New York, nudes and obscene poses of revue women. 

Strength, Philadelphia, nudity. 

Tales of the arts, New York, nudes. 

True Confessions, Chicago. Two issues excluded from mails last 
year. Must be watched. 
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True Experiences, Jamaica, * life and love” stories of erotic nature. 
True Marriage Storics, New York, sex tales. 
True Romances, 1926 Broadway, New York, sex tales with illustra- 
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:s Truc Story Magazine, 1926 Broadway, New York, sex thrillers. 
. True Tales of the Arts, New York, saturnalia of nudity. 

Vanity Fair, New York, nudes, erotic text. 

Whiz Bang, Robbinsdale, Minn., sex tales, coarse and suggestive jokes 
and poems, obscene art. 

Young's Magazine, New York, risque tales. 

Ziff’s Magazine, Maywood, Ill., vulgar. 


~- +.Low Down, New York, lewd text and sketches. 


kE x s Moving Picture Stories, New York, nudity. 


: Movie Monthly, Jamacia, erotic material. 
My Story, New York, sex confessions, 
French Models, place of publication concealed, obscene material. 
Paris Nights, Philadelphia, nasty text. 
Police Gazette, New York, obscene advertising. Conviction in 1922. 
Obscene pictures. 
New Eve, New York, nudity and erotic text. 
- New Masses, New York, excluded from mails May, 1926. Must be 
watched carefully. 
Paris and Hollywood, Minneapolis, night life, erotic tales, and ques- 
tionable advertising. 
. Red Pepper, Newark, erotic sketches and prints. 
Saucy Stories, New York, sex tales. 
Secrets, Cleveland. Conviction; must be watched. 
Sensations, New York, erotic text and nude photos. 
Snappy Stories, New York, nudity and sex stories. 
Snicker Snack, Oak Park, Ill., coarse wit and obscene cartoons. 
‘ $o This is Paris, Robbinsdale, Minn., erotic. ` 


If a sane, vigorous censorship is exercised over the maga- 
zines, much will-be done to cleanse the stage of the filth that 
prevails upon it tQ-day. Stage plays are usually the outgrowth 
of material that first appears in magazine or in book form. 
For example, take The Green Hat, by Michael Arlen, a book 
that swept this country like wildfire. Young girls devoured 
this story that dealt with a heroine whose excessive sexual 
promiscuity was defended by the writer. A little later the 
author came to this country and was feted as though h: was a 
conquering hero rather than a lewd writer. A little later the 
story appeared on the stage. Several months ago a little article 
appeared in Harper’s Bazaar under the title, “Gentlemen Pre- 
fer Blondes.” It was written by Anita Loos. The blonde that 
the gentlemen preferred was a professional harlot and the 
article was her diary. From that article grew the book by the 
same title, and from the book grew the play that immediately 
became a Broadway success. 

The sad hour has come to the American stage when it seems 
that filth is a prerequisite to plot and obscenity a necessity for 
success. [Applause.] 

The passage of my bill proposing a National Board of 
Magazine Censorship will keep from the stage some of the 
filth that comes to it now through the magazines. If conditions 
ure not changed, sooner or later this country is going to be 
forced into Federal action to cleanse the public stage. 

I do not mean this as a general condemnation of the stage. 
There are many actors and plays now upon the stage, in the 
United States, which are very valuable contributions to the 
high ideals of a great people. One of my very closest friends, who 
is justly honored and appreciated by the people of this coun- 
try, Pat Rooney, has dignified and elevated the great pro- 
fession to which he belongs. He, and his charming wife, 
Marion Bent, and their wonderful son, Pat Roo ney III, have 
entertained the citizens of our country with ' that kind of 
wholesome entertainment which recommends itself to the decent 
amusement-loving public. And I know there are many other 
actors like these, and hence I do not mean this as a general 
condemnation of the stage and actors. 

An amazing statement appeared on February 3 in the 
Washington Star by Donald Clive Stuart, professor at Prince- 
ton, under whom 90 students are studying the drama. He said: 


Moreover, an immoral play never hurt anybody. It doesn’t matter 
whether a play is immoral or moral. If it is immoral, a person is 
shocked but not harmed. 


This statement is unworthy of so dignified a source. 

Notwithstanding this statement of this professor from Prince- 
ton University, there appeared in New York recently a state- 
ment from Theodore Dreiser, novelist, who has always been 
uncompromisingly opposed to any kind of censorship, as follows: 

Some form of legal censorship ig inevitable as a result of the 


present orgy of sex in American theaters, courts, magazines, and 
newspapers. 
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I am indebted to George Jean Nathan, the dramatic critic, 
for an article appearing in Vanity Fair showing that 67 of 
the dramatic spectacles presented in New York City in recent 
months were, in his words, “the dirtiest lot of shows that 
have ever been put on view in the New York legitimate the- 
aters—which cater to young boys and girls as well as to 
adults.” Many of these plays had their origin in magazine 
stories or books. I give the list, with their names and a brief 
statement of their vile natures: 


1. A play in which an act of adultery was implied to be in exciting 
progress in a room adjoining the one before the audience’s eyes. (It 
All Depends.) 

2. A play in which an apparently willing and eager young married 
woman went to a hotel with a man not her husband for purposes of 
adultery. (Oh! Mama!) 

3. A play in which a man openly tried to seduce a young girl. 
Mud Turtle.) 

4. A play in which a married man brought his mistress into his 
home that he might have her handy. (The Kiss in a Taxi.) 

5. A play in which a young girl realistically showed symptoms of 
being with illegitimate child. (The Fall of Eve.) 

6. A play in which a flapper was seduced by her own father. 
side Looking In.) 

T. A play in which three married women took on three young boys 
as gigolos. (Cradle Snatchers. ) 

8. A play in which a rape was realistically attempted before the 
audience. (All Dressed Up.) 

9. A play in which a male went after a female breathing like an 
incalescent bull. _(Love’s Call.) 

10. A play in which a young woman who defended her excessive 
sexual promiscuity was offered as a sympathetic heroine. (The Green 
Hat.) 

_11. A play in which a boy’s lascivious and degenerate mother carried 
on under his and her husband’s nose with her young paramour. (The 
Vortex.) 

12. A play in which | a married woman with a son enjoyed an affair 
with a man younger than her husband. (The Pelican. ) 

13. A play in which a young woman, longing for a sexual experience, 
took on a tramp who casually happened by her house. (The New 
Gallantry.) 

14. A play in which a young girl married to an old man deliberately 
had a child by a younger man. (Human Nature.) . 

15. A play in which a white woman had an affair with a Chinaman. 
(The Bridge of Distances.) 

16. A play in which a respected lawyer entered into a Maison with 
his most personable client. (Accused.) 

17. A play in which a man invaded a house and immediately seduced 
one of the willing lady guests. (The Buccaneer.) 

18. A play in which the heroine very agreeably had an illegitimate 
baby. (Stolen Fruit.) 

19. A play in which the hero defended himself as 2 maquereau and 
lived openly in sin with his woman. (The Crooked Friday.) 

20. A play in which a sex-starved young woman deliberately went 
out and had an affair. (The Call of Life.) 

21. A play in which a young wife committed adultery in order to 
get a job in the movies. (A Man’s Man.) 

22, A play in which a man carried on sexually with the madam of 
a bordello, to the delight of the half dozen fancy-women residents. 
(Weak Sisters.) 

23. A play in which a middle-aged woman tried to seduce a young 
boy. (Lovcly Lady.) . 

24. A play in which a girl child urged a man of +45 to deflower 
her. (The Glass Slipper.) 

25. A play in which a scene of seduction was elaborately acted out in 
full view of the customers. (Arabesque.) 

26. A play in which an old woman had a protracted affair with a 
young man. (Lucky Sam McCarver.) 

27. A play in which a young woman had an affair with her old 
suitor’s young valet. (The Man with a Load of Mischief.) 

28. A play in which young boys openly discussed their affairs with 
women. (Young Woodley.) 

29. A play in which a woman and man were in a locked room appar- 
ently for purposes of illicit intercourse. (Naughty Cinderella.) 

30. A play in which a married woman deliberately went to a bach- 
elor’s apartment for sex purposes, (A Lady’s Virtue.) 

31. A play in which a man attempted the virtue of a woman. 
(Twelve Miles Out.) 

32. A play in which a man repeated the above. (Me.) 

83. A play in which a boy seduced the housemaid. (Young Blood.) 

34. A play in which several old men carried on with girls in a fast 
house. (Morals.) 

35. A play in which a young boy and girl indulged in sexual inter- 
course and in which the girl became with child and was defended by 
her parents. (The Devil to Pay.) 
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86. A play in which a woman championed illicit love. (Easy Virtue.) 

37. A play in which a woman lasciviously teased a man and drove 
him crazy with passion in order to subjugate him. (Lysistrata.) 

38. A play in which illicit amour was handled sympathetically. 
(Stronger Than Love.) 

39. A play in which the heroine had innumerable affairs and was 
openly coveted by an octogenarian Jecher. (The Makropoulos Secret.) 

40. A play in which a man pawed a young woman with animal intent. 
(Down Stream.) 

41. A play in which a young woman had sexual intercourse with a 
monstrosity. (Goat Song.) 

42. A play in which a young Englishman coveted the mistress of a 
Chinaman. (The Love City.) 

43. A play in which a woman smilingly surrendered her person to a 
loose bachelor, (A Weak Woman.) 

44. A play in which a young woman ran away from home, had an 
affair that ended with child, and came back home and boasted about it. 
(Magda.) 

45. A play in which a nymphomaniac went to a bordello and took on 
a Japanese. (The Shanghai Gesture.) 

46. A play in which a married man seduced his chauffeur’s wife. 
(The Great Gatsby.) 

47. A play in which a lustful man tortured a sentimental man with 
accounts of his amours with the woman the latter loved. (The Jest.) 

48. A play in which a young woman proposed to a man that he seduce 
her in her own home. (The Jay Walker.) 

49. A play in which a white man stole a colored mistress from her 
black lover. (Lulu Belle.) 

50. A play in which a young girl married to a cripple, and, needing 
sexual relief, ran off with a lusty sailor. (Port © London.) 

51. A play in which a married woman entered a man’s bedroom in a 
night-dress ostensibly with a view to sacrificing her virtue. (The Night 
Duel. 

a play in which a married man defended his mistress against his 
wife. (The Unchastened Woman.) 

53. A play in which a lumberjack tore the chemise off a young girl 
and tried forcibly to deflower her. (The Virgin.) 

54. A play in which an old woman, a guest in the house of a man 
and his mistress, prayed that a young man would ravish her. (The 
Masque of Venice.) 

55. A play in which a young man enjoyed illicit intercourse with a 
married woman and in which a Lesbian made a play for young girls, 
(Nirvana.) ; 

56. A play in which a young girl was debauched by a young man and 
had a baby by him. (Juno and the Paycock.) 

57, A play in which a man exhibited violent symptoms of his lust for 
a young woman. (Devils.) 

58. A play in which an old woman betrayed her evil thoughts by lead- 
ing on an old man. (The Chief Thing.) 

59. A play in which a woman entered into illegal relations with a 
man she fancied. (Ashes of Love.) 

60. A play in which a half-naked yellow girl employed all her sex 
resources to get a white man into her grip. (The Half-Caste.) 

61. A play in which a young white girl had numerous sex affairs 
among South Africans. (Kongo.) 

62. A play in which a young married woman went gex crazy and 
seduced a clergyman. (Bride of the Lamb.) 

63. A play in which a young woman told the man who coveted her 
that she would willingly surrender to his importunities. (Glory Halle- 
lujah. 

rt a play with a passage of sex double entente that made Jurgen 
seem stuff for babes. (Pomeroy’s Past.) 

65. A play whose leading scene was laid in the bedroom of a couple 
of unmarried lovers. (At Mrs. Beam’s.) 

66. A play that eloquently championed a woman who lived openly in 
sin with a man. (Beau-Strings.) 

67. A play that dealt realistically with the pastimes of a harlot. (Sex.) 


Let us, gentlemen, as the representatives of our people, set 
up every possible governmental agency to suppress these vile 
publications. 

Let the dirty dog'in human form who would dare publish 
them feel the lash of outraged authority. He has no proper 
place in decent society. His place should be in the penitentiary, 
clothed in the stripes of a felon, and branded with disgrace. 

Preachers have preached against this great evil, and have 
preached well; the good people have prayed against it, and have 
prayed with fervor; writers have written against the curse, and 
there has been logic is their sentences; and some have even 
wept before the altar, and their tears have been sincere. But, 
gentlemen, the day has come when we should do something 
more than preach or weep. The tears and the arguments and 
the agitations should be crystallized into effective legislative 
action, and the iron hand of the law should take hold of this 
great evil and throttle it and hurl it back into hell whence it 
came. This deadly incubus has been hovering over our country 
for a long time. Like the upas tree, it has been breathing forth 
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the breath of moral death and carrying in concentration the 
soul-destroying essence of hell itself. 

Let us start this movement to preserve and to protect the 
highest and best interests of our people by setting up this 


national board of magazine censorship, and then let those in ` De 


authority on the board drive from our Christian land every 
salacious, indecent magazine, even as Jesus drove from His 
Father’s house those who sought to defile it. [Applause.] 


SUNDRY MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, sundry messages, in writing, from the Presi- 


dent of the United States was communicated to the House by -. `; $ 


Mr. Latta, one of his secretaries, who also announced that the ` 
President had, on dates as indicated below, approved and signed 
House bills of the following titles: 

‘On February 5, 1927: 

H. R. 10082. An act to permit construction, maintenance, and 
use of certain pipe lines for petroleum and its products. 

On February 7, 1927: 

H. R. 3664. An act to correct the military record of Daniel C. 
Darroch ; 

H. R. 5085, An act to remove the charge of desertion from 
and correct the naval record of Louis Nemec, otherwise known 
as Louis Nemeck; 

H. R. 5243. An act to promote the mining of potash on the 
public domain ; 

H. R. 5486. An act for the relief of Levi Wright; and 

H. R. 7563. An act to amend section 4900 of the United States 
Revised Statutes; 

H. R. 9061. An act to authorize Lieut. Commander Lucius C. 
Dunn, United States Navy, to accept from the King of Den- 
“poe a decoration known as a “ Knight of the Order of Danne- 

rog”; 
i R. 9433. An act for the relief of Alexander Edward Metz; 
an 

H. R. 15011. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Paragould-Hopkins Bridge road improvement district of Greene 
County, Ark., to construct a bridge across the St. Francis River. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment 
House bills and House joint resolutions of the following titles: 

H. R. 585. An act for the relief of Frederick Marshall ; 

H. R. 1105. An act for the relief of the Kelly Springfield Motor 
Co. of California; 

H. R. 1330. An act for the relief of Helene M. Hubrich; 

H. R. 1464. An act for the relief of Charles C. Hughes; 

H. R. 2184. An act for the relief of James Gaynor; 

H. R. 2491. An act for the relief of Gordan A. Dennis: 

H. R. 4876. An act to allow and credit the accounts of Joseph 
R. Hebblethwaite, formerly captain, Quartermaster Corps, 
United States Army, the sum of $237.90 disallowed by the 
Comptroller General of the United States; 

H. R. 4719. An act for the relief of the New Braunfels Brew- 
ing Co.; 

H. R. 5866. An act for the relief of the Lehigh Coal & Navi- 
gation Co. ; ' 

H. R. 5991. An act authorizing the adjustment of the bounda- 
ries of the Black Hills and Harney Forests, and for other 
purposes ; 

H. R. 6586. An act for the relief of Russell W. Simpson ; 

H. R. 6806. An act authorizing the payment of a claim to 
Alexander J. Thompson ; 

H. R. 7156. An act for the relief of Maurice E. Kinsey: 

H. R. 7617. An act to authorize payment to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co., a corporation, for damage to its rolling stock at 
Raritan Arsenal, Metuchen, N. J., on August 16, 1922; 

H. R. 7921. An act to authorize the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office to dispose by sale of certain public land in the 
State of Arkansas; 

H. R. 8345. An act for the relief of Crane Co.; 

H. R. 8685. An act for the relief of Henry S. Royce; 

H. R. 9045. An act to establish a national military park at 
and near Fredericksburg, Va., and to mark and preserve his- 
torical points connected with the Battles of Fredericksburg, 
Spotsylvania Court House, Wilderness, and Chancellorsville, 
including Salem Chureh, Va.; 

H. R. 9287. An act for the relief of Albert G. Tuxhorn; 

H. R. 9667. An act for the relief of Columbus P. Pierce; 

H. R. 9912. An act approving the transaction of the adjutant 
general of the State of Oregon in issuing property to sufferers 
from a fire in Astoria, Oreg., and relieving the United States 
property and disbursing officer of the State of Oregon and thé 
State of Oregon from accountability therefor; 
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H. R. 10076. An act for the relief of the estate of William 
C. Perry, late of Cross Creek Township, Washington County, 


Pa.; 
' H. R. 10130. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in 


T his discretion, to deliver to the president of the Rotary Club, of 


Crawfordsville, Montgomery County, Ind., a bell of a battle- 
ship that is now, or may be, in his custody ; 
H. R. 10725. An act for the relief of Capt. C. R. Insley; 
- H. R. 11325. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide compensation for employees of the United States suffering 
injuries while in the performance of their duties, and for other 


=: purposes,” approved September 7, 1916, and acts in amendment 


thereof; 

H. R. 11762. An act to provide for the sale of uniforms to 
individuals separated from the military or naval forces of the 
United States; 

H. R. 12064. An act providing for a grant of land to the 
county of San Juan, in the State of Washington, for recrea- 
tional and public-park purposes ; 

H. R. 12212. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to 
dispose of obsolete aeronautical equipment to accredited schools, 
colleges, and universities ; 

H. R. 12309. An act for the relief of the Bell Telephone Co., 
of Philadelphia, Pa., and the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. ; 

H. R. 12852. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to 
accept on behalf of the United States title in fee sithple to a 
certain strip of land and the construction of a bridge across 
Archers Creek in South Carolina ; 

H. R. 12889. An act to relinquish the title of the United States 
to the land in the claim of Moses Steadham, situate in the 
county of Baldwin, State of Alabama ; 

H. R. 12931. An act to provide for maintaining, promoting, 
and advertising the International Trade Exhibition ; 

H. R. 13481. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to accept title for post-office site at Olyphant, Pa., with mineral 
reservations; 

'H. R. 14248. An act to amend the provision contained in the 
act approved March 3, 1915, providing that the Chief of Naval 
Operations, during the temporary absence of the Secretary and 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, shall be next in succession to 
act as Secretary of the Navy; 

H. R. 15537. An act to amend section 476 and section 4934 of 
the Revised Statutes ; 

H. R. 15604. An act for the promotion of rifle practice through- 
out the United States; 

H. R. 15651. An act to encourage breeding of riding horses for 
Army purposes; 

H. R. 15658. An act to furnish public quarters, fuel, and light 
te certain civilian instructors in the United States Military 
Academy ; 

H. R. 15821. An act to revise the boundary of the Hawaii Na- 
tional Park on the island of Maui in the Territory of Hawaii; 
and 

H. J. Res. 233. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to loan certain French guns which belong to the United 
States and are now in the city park at Walla Walla, Wash., to 
the city of Walla Walla, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments House bills of the following titles, in which the 
concurrence of the House is requested : 

H. R. 3486. An act for the relief of certain officers and former 
officers of the Army of the United States, and for other 
purposes ; 

H. R. 4553. An act authorizing the President to restore Com- 
mander George M. Baum, United States Navy, to a place on 
the list of commanders of the Navy to rank next after Com- 
mander David W. Bagley, United States Navy; 
` H. R. 10485. An act for the relief of William C. Harllee; 

H. R. 11421. An act to provide for conveyance of certain lands 
in the State of Alabama for State park and game preserve pur- 
poses; and 

H. R. 11808. An act to authorize the incorporated town of 
Juneau, Alaska, to issue bonds for the construction and equip- 
ment of schools therein, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
Senate bills and joint resolutions of the following titles, in 
which the concurrence of the House is requested: 

S.118. An act for the relief of all owners of cargo aboard 
the steamship Gaelic Prince at the time of her collision with 
the U. S. S. Antigone; 

S. 670. An act for the relief of Joseph F. Thorpe; 

S. 1266. An act authorizing the establishment of a fisheries 
experiment station on the coast of Washington, and fish-hatch- 
ing and cultural stations in New Mexico and Idaho, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 1453. An act for the relief of Frank Topping and others; 
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S. 1787. An act for the return of $5,000 to the New Amster- 
dam Casualty Co. ; 

S. 1959. An act granting relief to persons who served in the 
Military Telegraph Corps of the Army during the Civil War; 

S. 2618. An act for the relief of the National Surety Co.; 

S. 3739. An act for the relief of Josephine Doxey; 

S. 3896. An act to amend section 11 of the merchant marine 
act, 1920, and to complete the construction loan fund author- 
ized by that section; 

S. 4069. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
exchange fur lands in private ownership in Gunnison County, 
Colo., certain public lands in Delta County, Colo. ; 

S. 4268. An act for the relief of H. W. Krueger and H. J. 
Selmer, bondsmen for the Green Bay Dry Dock Co., in their 
contract for the construction of certain steel barges and a 
dredge for the Government of the United States; 

S. 4474. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to regulate 
the practice of pharmacy and the sale of poisons in the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes,” approved May 7, 1906, 
as amended ; 

S. 4491. An act for the relief of G. W. Rogers; 

S. 4611. An act authorizing certain Indian tribes and bands, 
or any of them, residing in the State of Washington, to present 
their claims to the Court of Claims; 

S. 4669. An act for the relief of the Kentucky-Wyoming Oil 
Co. (Inc.) ; 

S. 4682. An act granting permission to Lieut. Col. Harry N. 
Cootes, United States Army, to accept certain decorations 
tendered him; 

S. 4683. An act granting permission to Commander Jules 
James, United States Navy, to accept the decoration of the 
Legion of Honor tendered him by the Republic of France; 

S. 4719. An act for the relief of Thomas Johnsen; 

S. 4756. An act for the relief of Capt. Ellis E. Haring and 
Edward F. Batchelor; 

S. 4841. An act for the relief of Samuel J. Leaphart; 

S. 4851. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to convey 
to the city of Springfield, Mass., certain parcels of land within 
the Springfield Armory Military Reservation, Mass., and for 
other purposes; | i 

S. 4858. An act for the relief of Martha Ellen Raper; 

S. 4964. An act transferring a portion of the lands of the 
military . reservation of the Presidio of San Francisco to the 
Department of the Treasury ; 

S. 5083. An act to supplement the act entitled “An act grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to the city of Louisville, Ky., to 
construct a bridge across the Ohio River at or near said city,” 
approved April 2, 1926; 

S. 5218. An act for the relief of the Lucy Webb Hayes 
National Training School for Deaconesses and Missionaries; 

S. 5332. An act to authorize the removal of the Aqueduct 
Bridge crossing the Potomac River from Georgetown, D. C., to 
Rosslyn, Va.; 

S. 5339. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to 
enter into a lease of a suitable building for customs purposes in 
the city of New York; 

S. 5349. An act to amend section 7 (a) of the act of March 8, 
1925, known as the “ District of Columbia traffic act, 1925,” as 
amended by section 2 of the act of July 3, 1926; 

S. 5435. An act to provide for the widening of C Street NE., in 
the District of Columbia, and for other purposes; 

S. 5466. An act for the relief of the Citizens’ National Bank, 
of Petty, Tex.; 

S. 5523. An act authorizing the Shoshone Tribe of Indians of 
the Wind River Reservation in Wyoming to submit claims to 
the Court of Claims; 

S. 5539. An act to authorize and direct the Comptroller Gen- 
eral to settle and allow the claims of E. A. Goldenweiser, Edith 
M. Furbush, and Horatio M. Pollock for services rendered to 
the Department of Commerce; and 

S. J. Res. 120. Joint resolution authorizing the acceptance of 
title to certain lands in Teton County, Wyo., adjacent to the 
winter elk refuge in said State established in accordance with 
the act of Congress of August 10, 1912 (87 Stat. L., p. 293). 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to the amend- 
ments of the Senate Nos. 2 and 8 to the bill (H. R. 15959) 
entitled “An act making appropriations for the Executive Office 
and sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, 
and offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for other 
purposes.” 

The message also announced that, pursuant to the provisions 
of section 5581 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, 
the Vice President appointed Mr. Smoot and Mr. Rosinson of 
Arkansas members of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution to fill vacancies that will occur on March 4, 1927, 
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LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I have recently received a number of telegrams and 
other communications from constituents of the city of Charles- 
ton, and employees of the Charleston Navy Yard. These com- 
munications I think are of vital interest to you, because in them 
there is presented a question to Congress and to the country 
which, in my opinion, deserves your earnest and favorable con- 
sideration. I will read these communications for your infor- 
mation, as well as excerpts from letters which I have received : 

[Telegrams] 
SUMMERVILLE, S. C., February 2, 1927. 
The Hon. THOMAS S. MCMILLAN, 
Congressman South Carolina, Washington, D. C. 

Sir: There is shortage of four thousand in steam engineering appro- 
priations for month February. This will mean the laying off of 12 
men unless something is done by you to assist us. Kindly give this 
your immediate attention. 

Wm. E. TAYLOR, 
Chairman Shop Committee, 
No. 88, Building 9, Navy Yard, Charleston, S. O. 


ou 


CHARLESTON, 8. C., January $1, 1927. 
Congressman McMILLAN, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Machinery division, $2,300 less for February. Lay off of 20 men 
inevitable if you do not assist us. Please do all you can to keep these 
men with familics employed. Thanks, 

A, O. STROHMBYER, 
Ohairman Inside Machinists, 
Navy Yard, Charleston, 8. O. 


CHARLESTON, S. C., February 2, 1927. 
Congressman MCMILLAN, 
Washington, D. O. 

HONORABLE SIR: We the boiler makers and helpers of the navy yard, 
Charleston, are wishing you to do all in your power to have Navy 
Department increase the allotment for the machinery division which has 
been cut very low for this month. 

Respectfully, W. M. Rourk, Chairman. 
R. J. McCNISLL. 
WM. MERRITT. 


[Letter] 


CHARLESTON, S. C., January $1, 1927. 
Hon. THOMAS S. McMILLAN, 
First District of South Carolina, Washington, D. O. 

Dear Tom: I was informed late this’ afternoon by our master 
mechanic that we were $2,300 short for the month of February in 
the machinery division, and what applies to them, also applies to us. 
As a whole this will be equal to about 18 men, so it will seem that 
about 18 men will be laid off. I was also informed that the Norfolk 
yard is calling in all the men they can get, and we think there should 
be no discrimination between us, therefore we ask you to do what 
you can for us in this matter. 

Yours sincerely, W. M. TILson, 
For Committee. 


Within the last few days the yard hag received instructions from the 
Bureau of Engineering cutting down our allotment for the coming 
month to such an extent that, unless a reconsideration therefor is 
allowed, it will mean ultimately the discharge of many employees 
mainly in the inside and outside machinists’ groups. What this means 
to us is unnecessary to point out to you. 

1f the bureaus keep cutting down their allotments and the number 
of our employees continuously reduced, there will come a time when 
we can no longer cut off from the bottom, but, in order to preserve a 
semblance of a balanced force, will be obliged to consider cutting as 
well from the top. We fully realize the consternation that such a 
situation would create, but it is a matter over which, as you are 
perfectly aware, we employees have no control. Unless we can get 
more money from the department we will have to keep on cutting 
down. The only answer is to get more work for the yard, and I 
sincerely hope that not only you, but also Senator SMITH and Senator 
BLeasr, and other friends you could get to interest themselves, in this 
matter and use all possible influence to keep the yard from being 
starved to death. 

Now, the laying off of many of our valuable and high-class workmen, 
some having been here steadily for many years, due to withholding 
work from this yard, and their having to leave their home town to go 
to the navy yard at Norfolk, Washington, Philadelphia, and New York, 
to my personal knowledge, many of whom are still in those yards at 
work, but most eager to return here to their homes and return their 
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families to their homes, too, is a tragedy; just because some official 
gaw fit to withhold work from this yard and to send it to some of the 
bigger yards—why? Perhaps for political reasons. But its not a 
Square deal, and we ought to be able to hammer away so heavy and 
hard and fast that the Nation will demand an about-face in the matter 
and giving this yard, even more so than ever, a fair deal in the way 
of work, both construction and repair work, where we can not only 
find labor plenty, but high-class labor, even cheaper than at any other 
yard, and in a climate where work can be conducted without molesta- 
tion from rains or cold. Let’s hope that a new day is about to dawn 
upon the Charleston yard for fairness and a square deal. 

Your profound and abiding interest in this navy yard and its effl- 
ciency, and in its employees as well, is well known and most genuinely 
appreciated, I assure you. We, the employees, in so far as we may,’ 
stand ready to lend you every cooperation possible, and trust you. 
will keep up the fight, with the cooperation at all times of all of our 
South Carolina delegation in Congress, until the evil has been fully 
remedied, 


I suggested a few minutes ago that this matter is of prime 
importance to the people of the country and I shall undertake 
to show you why I believe it should receive the attention of 
the Congress. Let me review a little history to you. Do you 
know that on the east coast of this country we have seven 
navy yards, and that six of those seven navy yards are north 
of Cape Hatteras, which is the dividing line, geographically, 
between the north and south Atlantic Ocean. To the north of 
Cape Hatteras is a coast line of 700 miles. In those 700 miles 
there are six navy yards. To the south of Cape Hatteras, to 
Mexico, a distance of 3,500 miles, we have but one navy yard, 
and that navy yard is at Charleston, S. C. In the six navy 
yards north of Cape Hatteras there are employed on an average 
per year per yard, more than 3,100 men. There is an expendi- 
ture for labor in those six yards north of Cape Hatteras to the 
extent of $4,600,000 on an average per yard per year. To the 
south of Cape Hatteras in a shore line of 3,500 miles, we have 
only one navy yard, and there are employed in that navy yard 
only 515 men, with a labor expenditure of $782,000 per year. 

I shall insert in the Recorp for your attention a statement 
from the Paymaster General of the Navy showing navy yard 
expenditures for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, and 
average number of employees and the average number of men 
employed in the various yards. This statement I am satisfied 
will convince you beyond a question of doubt of the rank in- 
justice and inequality against our only southern yard and the 
South in general. 


Labor expenditures by yards for fiscal year 1926 


Average num- 


Yard Labor ber of em- 
ployees 
POR SMOUUD coe c den cosedeutonos saan sess reece et $4, 772, 124. 00 2, 635 
BOStONctecceccsse ewesec ol tesetr acces ove cen tees lee 4, 691, 319. 00 2, 574 
New YOK- o-oo ceed ccd setcheunsduseseedccecusk ce , 290, 574. 00 3, 408 
Philadel pWiac.wccccc. ce nvocseacwatSeccaceccenecasc 5, 368, 017. 00 3, 203 
Norfolk- -iaeano dorasi dada eudan iaa apaa e dain 4, 959, 541. 00 3,013 
CDHärléstoD- scssi atessada nease 782, 068. 00 515 
Ware: Island: si oc snsccescwchacecueacecaccnactssnces 5, 266, 721. 00 2, 874 
Puget: Sound- cose cqcneciwesesedescansecechoecsucles 5, 983, 618. 00 3, 289 
Washington, D. Ce gecn co ceeccsedieccccccuncdéeeaeucs 4, 936, 640. 59 3, 094 


This record shows on its face the unadulterated bald-faced 
discrimination shown against the South, and as a Representa- 
tive from that section of the country, which I have the honor to 
represent, I do not propose for such discrimination and in- 
equality to exist without raising my solemn protest. Think of 
it! A shore line of 3,500 miles facing the Gulf of Mexico, the 
Carribean Sea, the Panama Canal, Cuba, and other foreign 
countries, and the nearest section of our country to those coun- 
tries in Central and South America, with whom we are at this 
very moment having very Strained diplomatic relations. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McMILLAN. Yes; gladly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I am very much interested in the 
gentleman’s statement. Can he inform us whose fault it is 
that these Davy yards are congested within a certain area, and 
not seattered throughout the coast equitably? 

Mr. McMILLAN. I shall be glad to try and answer the ques- 
tion of my friend from Texas. In those six navy yards north 
of Cape Hatteras there are 16 dry docks. If those dry docks 
were put along at different points equally so far as the number 
of miles are concerned, in those 700 miles there would be a 
dry dock for every 4414 miles of coast line, while south of 
Cape Hatteras there is only one dry dock for 3,500 miles of 
coast line. The gentleman from Texas wants to know what is 
the reason for such condition. I believe I can tell him the 
cause in a nutshell. It is due entirely to the game of politics 
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and without the slightest regard for the safety and defense of 
our common country. 

Let it be understood at the outset. I am a friend of the 
Navy. I believe in an adequate navy. A few weeks ago, as 
we all know, we had under consideration on this floor the 
naval appropriation bill and the question of the new cruiser 
program, I voted for those items and supported them, because 
I believe this country should have an adequate navy, but, at 
the same time, I believe, as a Representative on this floor I 
have the right to indulge in what I believe to be constructive 
criticism, for the benefit of the country as a whole as I see it. 
It is not by any means a pleasant duty for me to criticise any 
department of the Government. It is not and never has been 
a part of my nature to criticise anyone unless I am sure of 
my ground. I am convinced in this case that I know what I 
am talking about and it is therefore my duty, as a member of 
this body, to bring the matter to the attention of Congress and 
the country. 

The Charleston Navy Yard has for many years reminded 
me of the proverbial red-headed stepchild, and that this red- 
headed stepchild, as is represented by the Charleston Navy Yard, 
has received, and still is receiving, about the same sort of 
support, or rather to be more exact, the same kind of abuse 
whether the administration in power be Democratic or Republi- 
can, When the Democrats are in control they immediately say: 
“ Why bless your soul, what is the use of worrying about the 
navy yard at Charleston, S. C., and the South generally? They 
vote for us and always will.” When the Republicans are in 
control they immediately say: “ What is the use of us worry- 
ing about South Carolina or the South either? They have 
never voted for us and never will.” [Applause.] So there 
you are. We get it in the neck going or coming, purely because 
of politics and without the slightest regard to the merits 
involved. 

Let me at this time remind you of certain recommendations 
that have heretofore been made in connection with the strategic 
importance of the navy yard at Charleston by a number of dis- 
tinguished officers of the Navy. I read an excerpt of a letter 
from Admiral Helm, former commandant of the Charleston 
Navy Yard, a letter to the Charleston Chamber of Commerce, 
in which, among other things, he stated: 

* * œ The incomparable superiority of the Charleston Navy Yard 
lies in the fact that not only is it the nearest yard of first-class equip- 
ment to the Panama Canal, but it is the only yard south of Norfolk 
which is impregnable against attack by sea. Charleston, although under 
seige throughout two great wars, has never been captured from the 
water. Its defenses to-day guarantee it against such a fate in the 
future and make the Charleston Navy Yard, sheltered from storm and 
protected against any hostile fleet, the great strategic base from which 
any possible naval warfare of the future is most likely to be conducted. 


Likewise a statement of Admiral Benson, Chief of Naval 
Operations in 1916, as follows: 


We ought to have a good yard somewhere south of Hatteras where 
ships could go in case of injury in battle without having to come to our 
northern yards. 


He also stated the requisites for a good navy yard, all of 
which Charleston possesses. 

And then, a letter from Rear Admiral Anderson, former com- 
mandant of the Charleston Navy Yard, to a subcommittee of 
the Senate a few years ago. His letter in part reads as follows: 

Regarding the question of a dry dock, there are three reasons why 
in my opinion such a dock should be located south of Hatteras. My 
study of strategy makes me firmly of the opinion that in any naval war 
in which this country may become involved in the Atlantic the battle 
would probably be fought south of Cape Hatteras, in which case a 
harbor with a deep channel and dry dock capable of receiving disabled 
ships would be absolutely indispensable. This phase of the question, 
however, has undoubtedly been presented to the committee over and 
over again, and I will not waste your time by discussing it further. 

Second, I was in command of the American Patrol Detachment dur- 
ing the war, and my mission was to safeguard American and allied 
interests in the Caribbean and Gulf of Mexico. In preparing my “ Es- 
timate of the situation” I found that about 1,500,000 tons of ship- 
ping passed through the straits of Florida each way monthly and, 
after the submarines appeared off our coasts, was routed by Charleston. 
Had the commanding officers of the German submarines been of the 
same caliber as those during the first year of the war, and had they 
handled their vessels with nerve, they would have attacked this ship- 
ping proceeding along our coast and done immense damage to it. In 
addition to sinking there would have been many vessels injured both 
by mines and torpedoes which would have been able to limp into the 
port of Charleston; and if we had a deep waterway and a dry dock 
capable of taking these damaged vessels, the dock would have more 
than paid for itself. 
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Without this dock and under such conditions we would have been 
absolutely swamped. As the submarine is essentially the weapon of a 
weak naval power and it is by no means impossible that unscrupulous 
use of this weapon against merchant shipping might be repeated in 
the future, it seems to me to be the part of wisdom to provide against 
it as far as possible. 

Third. The discriminating railroad rates against Southern cities has 
recently been abolished and there is little doubt but what the commerce 
of Charleston will largely increase, in which case a dry dock capable of 
accommodating large merchant vessels at this port might be a paying 


| proposition, 


| 
| 
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Let me add here in the fulfillment of the prophecy of Admiral 
Anderson that since the discrimination of railroad rates has 
been removed that the port of Charleston since 1921 has in- 
creased its foreign trade from $12,000,000 to $48,500,000. This 
remarkable increase is also shown in the port receipts of 
Savannah, Jacksonville, New Orleans, and other South Atlantic 
and Gulf port cities. . 

Mr. GASQUE. I am greatly interested in the gentleman’s 
statement that he is in favor of a strong navy and has always 
voted for one and for every appropriation that has come up to 
strengthen the Navy. Is not the gentleman also in favor of 
economy in the handling of the funds that we appropriate for 
the Navy? 

Mr. McMILLAN. Absolutely. 

Mr. GASQUEH. Is there any economy in bringing ships for 
repair from Cuba or even farther south, from Nicaragua and 
Colon, right by the Charleston Navy Yard and take them north 
to have them repaired when they go right by that navy yard? 

Mr. McMILLAN. There is no economy in such program, as 
I see it. On this very point may I call attention of the House 
that to-day we have a fleet of gunboats and cruisers under 
command of Admiral Latimer in the Carribean Sea and the 
Gulf of Mexico, guarding America’s interests in Central and 
South America countries. These ships, under the present pol- 
icy of the department, in the event they are to be repaired, 
must return to what is known as their home yard to which they 
have been assigned for such purposes, although their base is 
in southern waters. It is not in the interest of economy, as 
I see it, for them to be required to steam hundreds, or perhaps 
thousands, of miles burning additional fuel and taking addi- 
tional time, and while doing so immediately passes the navy 
yard at Charleston, which is amply provided from every stand- 
point for handling their needs and providing for their re- 
quirements. 

I desire at this time, also, to call attention to one or two 
other outstanding events within the past few months, which 
should not go unnoticed and unheralded, in relation to the 
strategic importance of the Charleston yard, bearing out again 
and again the recommendations made by these distinguished 
officers of the Navy, to which I have referred. Last fall, in the 
month of October, a few destroyers of the Atlantic destroyer 
force were ordered to Miami, Fla., as a result of the Miami 
storm, with a view of aiding -and assisting the citizens of that 
stricken area in every way possible. The destroyer Shaw -` 
while on its way south went out of commission and limped into 
the port of Charleston, where it was immediately taken in tow 
by the forces of the Charleston Navy Yard, and the necessary 
repairs made to it with the least possible delay. 

The report of its commanding officer to the commander of 
the Atlantic destroyer force is very illuminating and highiy 
satisfactory in every detail as to the work which was done on 
his ship and the speed in which it was accomplished. For the 
illumination of the Members of this House I am going to read 
for your information a part of this report, which reveals in 
glowing terms the splendid work done by the officers and em- 
ployees of the Charleston yard: 


3. The work done by the Charleston Navy Yard was in every case 
most satisfactory. The workmen employed are real mechanics, and 
there is no lost motion whatever from the time a repair is authorized 
until its completion. There was no loafing and no trial and error work 
to contend with. A plan was made by the leading man and this plan 
was worked out without the least friction and in the minimum time, 
and there was no occasion to try and try again. The work was done 
properly and efficiently the first time. The men are in most cases 
old employees and take a real pride in the quality of their work. The 
courtesy and cooperation of the officer personnel of the yard can not 
be praised too highly. While it was still possible for the Skaw to 
complete her assigned mission every effort was made by the yard 
officers to supply her with necessary stores, tug service, and oil barges. 
When it became apparent that she would not be able to continue on 
toward Florida a tug was sent to tow the Shaw to the navy yard and 
berth her safely there instead of leaving her in the stream. When the 
necessary repairs were authorized plans were ready and there was not 
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a moment’s delay in starting the work. The motto of this yard might 
well be “ Courtesy, cooperation, and competency.” 

4. So little work is being done at this yard that Coast Guard vessels 
can secure priority. This means that they get the best workmen, 
instead of having to take what is left over after other ships are pro- 
vided for. The commander, destroyer force, is in a position to realize 
this benefit more than anyone else in the service. 

5. Should it become necessary to operate in southern waters, the 
following logistic data are given: At the Charleston yard there is 
berthing space for four or more ships, oil and fresh water are obtain- 
able, and excellent repair facilities are at hand. The harbor is easy 
of access, either by day or by night. The percentage of thick weather 
is small and tugboat assistance is available for landings or getting 
away from wharf at unfavorable stages of the tide (current). 


Hardly had this job of the destroyer Shaw been completed be- 
fore the battleship Arkansas appeared on the scene. This bat- 
tleship, as you will recall, was one which was included in the 
modernization act, and her reconstruction had just been com- 
pleted at Philadelphia. She was on a “shake-down” cruise 
to Guantanamo. It appeared from the very beginning that she 
had lost one of her main bearings and put into Hampton 
Roads for repairs before coming to Charleston. After leaving 
Hampton Roads during the latter part of November of last 
year she anchored off the Charleston Lightship with one of 
her engines disabled. She limped into Charleston the follow- 
ing day, at which time the officers and mechanics of the 
Charleston yard were called upon for help. The work involved 
rebabbitting of two large main bearings, a job ordinarily last- 
ing a week or so, but the yard force got busy immediately and 
within two or three days the job was completed, much to the 
surprise and delight of her commander. She again put to sea, 
with everybody loud in their praise for the promptness and 
efficiency in which the yard employees had done the work. 

These incidents, in my opinion, again forcibly demonstrate 
my argument and position, as well as revealing to you 
and the country the indisputable fact that the navy yard at 
Charleston occupies a unique and important place in the naval 
strategy of our country. It is the only yard, I repeat, south 
of Cape Hatteras capable of effecting major repairs. In the 
case of the Arkansas; here was a ship, one of the major units 
of the Atlantic Scouting Fleet, finding itself disabled in the 
vicinity of Charleston and being required to have its repairs 
promptly and efficiently carried out. Upon inquiry I have as- 
certained from a reliable source that unless the yard would 
have been available to her tt would have cost the Government 
approximately $12,000 to have her towed to the next nearest 
yard. I mention these incidents merely to bring to your at- 
tention again the prime importance of this yard and the con- 
crete examples why Same is an absolute necessity in our naval 
picture. 

I want to call your attention to another glaring inequality 
and discrimination against the Charleston yard. As you per- 
haps know, many articles that are used in the Navy, both on 
shore and afloat, are manufactured within the navy yards of 
this country. Upon examination I have found according to the 
records of the department a total of 141 articles manufactured. 
These articles are too numerous to mention, but let me remind 
you that not a single one of the 141 articles are manufactured 
in the yard at Charleston, although many of such articles are 
manufactured directly from cotton goods which is grown and 
raised within a stone’s throw of the navy yard at Charleston. 
For instance, let me mention a few of them that come within 
this particular category: Clothes, table covers, hammocks, 
chair covers, kites, lines, mattress ticks, and towels, and 
probably others I have overlooked. Prior to and during the 
war we did have a clothing factory in our yard, but, like many 
other surgical operations that have been performed on us, this 
factory has been closed and the products herein enumerated 
manufactured at other yards. 

Where does economy enter into such a program when we have 
both the facilities and the products available for the manu- 
facture of such articles, and instead of this line of work being 
an actual accomplishment at the Charleston Navy Yard it is 
removed to other stations with the additional cost of transporta- 
tion and handling? 

Is it not strange that we hear so much about economy in all 
of our Federal activities for the past few years? Time and 
again I have heard this song sung. Activity after activity of 
the navy yard at Charleston has been either closed or removed, 
and on every occasion “holy economy” has been advanced as 
the cause. Let us see if it is. The Charleston Navy Yard, as 
I have already shown you, is now and has been operating for 
several years on a skeleton basis with a minimum number of 
employees that may at the most be termed as a balanced and 
workable force. Now, here comes an order further reducing 
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the employees at this yard when at the same time perhaps there 
is a call going out in the North Atlantic yards for additional 
men, By reference to the average number of men employed for 
the last few years, say Since the war, you will find that the 
northern yards have maintained an average employment per 
yard of more than 3,000 employees each, while the Charleston 
yard, as I have shown already, has a measly pittance of barely 
over 500 men. Why, before the war, when there was appropri- 
ated, say in 1914, only $144,000,000 for Navy purposes, there was 
employed at Charleston an average of 866 men, which at that 
time showed some semblance of a parity with other east-coast 
yards; but now, mind you, in the fiscal year 1926, when there 
was appropriated over $310,000,000 for naval purposes, an aver- 


age of 3,100 men were employed in each of the yards north of -. 


Cape Hatteras, while at Charleston there has been an actual 
reduction of over 300 below the 1914 average. This is amazing. 
It is startling. Yes; it is discrimination of the grossest kind 
and actuated by no other motive than for political purposes. 

The employees at the Charleston yard who are still so for- 
tunate to hold their positions are the cream of the mechanics of 
the entire naval establishment. Many of them have been in the 
service there for years and years, they are proficient, they are 
experts in their line, they take great pride in their work, and 
yet with such inequalities and gross sectional discrimination be- 
ing carried out, their lives are one of daily fear and trembling 
in anticipation of being thrown out of a job with a wife and 
family to support. Many. of them, I may say, have already seen 
the handwriting on the wall and as a result have been forced to 
leave their families. at home and go elsewhere to secure employ- 
ment by reason of this unfortunate situation. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Can there be any other reason than the 
rankest kind of prejudice against the South and favoritism for 
the northern coast line? 

Mr. McMILLAN. The gentleman has expressed it correctly. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Have we not ideal climatic conditions 
along that coast? 

Mr. McMILLAN. We have climatic conditions there that are 
ideal. Our men can work out in the yard all-the year around, 
whereas in the yards in the north probably they are unable to 
go outside half of the time. 

Mr. LANKFORD. It is a winter resort in the winter time 
and a summer resort in the summer time? 

Mr. McMILLAN. Yes. 

My friends, I desire at this point to call to your attention a 
part of an editorial appearing on February 7, 1927, in the 
Charleston News and Courier, one of the South’s oldest and 
best-known daily papers, bearing on this subject and in direct 
aceord with my views. It says: 


Is this fair? Is it right? Is it in the public interest? These are 
questions which sooner or later will have to be answered. * * + 
But we do not believe that the conditions which have been shown 
to exist in this navy-yard matter can continue without an accounting 
being required in due course. This newspaper said four years ago 
and says again now, that if the military authorities, after all proper 
investigation, should decide on a change of navy-yard policy that 
involved the closing of the Charleston Navy Yard along with other 
navy yards it would be the proper thing to accept a program which 
was shown to be in the interest of the Navy and of the country. 
But it is under no such program that the existing policy of starving 
the one yard south of Hatteras while continuing to spend millions 
on six northern yards has been formulated. The existing policy has 
politics stamped all over it. He who runs can see that, President 
Coolidge having compelled drastic cuts in the money available for 
naval expenditures, the money has been allocated to the northern yards 
and the navy yard at Charleston has been given barely enough to save 
it from extinction. 


- And, on the same date there is found an editorial in the 

Charleston Evening Post, another one of our leading dailies, 

which goes to the meat of this situation. I read as follows: 
THE NAVY YARD 

Once more the question of the Navy Department’s attitude toward the 
Charleston Navy Yard is up. The yard has been reduced to a mere 
shadow of its former proportions and is now barely maintained as a 
going concern. If the proposed further reduction of its force by 
approximately 15 per cent is put into effect, it will, in the opinion of 
those who have the fullest knowledge of the situation, result in 
such a crippling of the establishment as will make it almost use- 
less. 

Of the importance of the Charleston yard as a unit in the system of 
shore stations for the Navy there can be no doubt. The question has 
been argued on many occasions and has been decided always by experts 
in the affirmative. The Charleston yard is the only first-class naval 
station on the mainland of the United States south of Norfolk, and its 
place in the general scheme of naval defense is vital. That reductions 
of its activities have been necessitated by the general reduction of the 
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Naval Establishment is understood, but undoubtedly the Charleston 
yard has been made to bear a larger percentage of reduction than other 
and less important stations by reason of sectional considerations and 
political influence. Such things are not to be escaped, we suppose, but 
there is a point beyond which, in the interest of the national security, 
they ought not to be permitted to go. A course which might result in 
virtually destroying the Charleston Navy Yard would be a serious blow 
to the efficiency of the United States Naval Establishment, which is 
dependent for its efficiency so greatly upon well-equipped shore stations, 
to which the vessels of the fleet may resort for repair or conditioning, 
in order that they may be kept in such trim as is essential to the 
nature of their employment, the time for which nobody can guess for a 
certainty. 


Gentlemen of the House, I ask you in all seriousness if this 
question can be longer ignored? I appeal to the Congress, 
I appeal to the country, I appeal to the administration in power 
to see to it that this condition is immediately remedied and the 
game of politics no longer played in Navy activities where the 
safety and protection of our citizens are involved and our 
common country, be it a section of the North, South, East, or 
West, subjected to a trade for a mess of political pottage. May 
I repeat in conclusion that I am a strong believer in an ade- 
quate and well-balanced navy to protect our shores at home 
and our commerce on the seas, and the thought I have tried to 
bring to you is for its interest, its welfare, as well as for the 
interest of my section of the country, which I in part have the 
honor to represent on this floor, and for our country as a whole. 
[ Applause. } 

Mr. LEA of California. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. Taytor] authorized me to yield 20 minutes to 
myself, | 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to discuss the reasons which have 
caused a demand for Boulder dam legislation. I desire to dis- 
cuss the physical features, the proposed improvements, the 
financial plan, and objections urged against this legislation. 
The Colorado River is one of the most unique rivers in this 
world. A few years ago for the first time I visited the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado. I stood on top of the rim and looked 
6,000 feet below to the waters of the Colorado running like a 
yellow ribbon to the sea. 

I was looking into the greatest gash in the surface of this 
earth. The waters of the Colorado rise in Wyoming and in the 
State of Colorado and drop 10,000 feet in a distance of 1,700 
miles before they flow into the Gulf of California. That river 
has the greatest development possibilities of any river in the 
Nation. When economic conditions require it can irrigate 
four or five million acres of land. It can develop over six 
million horsepower of hydroelectric power. 


THE NEED 


The particular conditions that now urge this legislation 
upon Congress are due to the physical character of this river. 
In the centuries gone by the Gulf of California extended north 
over what is now the Imperial Valley. The Colorado River 
coming from the inter-mountain section deposited much silt 
while boring out this great gash in the earth’s surface. It 
built a dam, or delta, across the gulf and cut off the north 
part of the Gulf of California. The river played back and 
forth over the delta for centuries and finally turned south to 


be discharged on the Mexican side of the delta. As the ages. 


drifted on the northern part of the gulf evaporated. So we 
had the Imperial Valley, a bowl; a bowl below sea level with 
no outlet. The Imperial Valley may now be compared to the 
bowl of this House. The Colorado River could be pictured as 
flowing on the crest of the gallery and finally turning over the 
crest of the delta away from Imperial Valley to the Gulf of 
California. 

The river carries a heavy amount of silt. It is now deposit- 
ing that silt in a triangular depression at the top of this dam 
the river itself has built above Imperial Valley. Engineers 
agree it is only a matter of time when that river, if unob- 
structed, is going to turn into Imperial Valley. It may not 
be next year. Engineers do not estimate it will be longer than 
20 years until the river goes into Imperial Valley. 

This country is familiar with flood control. Flood control 
in the Imperial Valley is somewhat different from what it 
is in the Mississippi Valley. In the Mississippi Valley, the 
flood overflows and covers up large areas, bringing misery and 
destruction, but there is still drainage and it passes on; and 
the land at least, remains for productive purposes. In the 
Imperial Valley there is no drainage. If the river goes there, 
it leaves a lake. Sixty thousand people in the valley, with 
$100,000,000 worth of property are jeopardized by this peril. 

The irrigating canal that runs through Mexico into Imperial 
Valley was the most available means of delivering a water 
supply and developing the valley. It proved unsatisfactory 
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from the beginning. The people of the Imperial Valley went 
into Mexico and built the canal. Then they had to build 70 
miles of embankment along the river to restrain its flood 
waters. They had to agree to give Mexico one-half the water 
carried in the canal. When they were forced to go into 
Mexico to carry on these improvements, which were of equal 
value to Mexico, many difficulties developed. To illustrate 
some of the difficulties: They took secondhand rails for the 
railroad track running along the top of the levee to transport 
construction materials. Mexico compelled Imperial Valley to 
pay a tariff of $25,000 on the secondhand rails. They took 
teams to pull scrapers and Mexico charged a tariff of $5 
per head on the mules. They were going there to work for 
Mexico as well as for Imperial Valley. The sole source of 
title to the water upon which Imperial Valley is dependent 
is insecure, because of the Mexican location of the canal. 

The water supply for the 400,000 acres in the Imperial Valley 
now irrigated is insufficient. That supply will be insufficient 
until some greater supply is provided. That is one of the 
purposes of this legislation. 

There is a rim section in the valley of 300,000 acres, which 
can eventually be irrigated by the all-American canal proposed 
in this legislation. That rim section can not be reached by the 
present means of supplying Imperial Valley. 

There is another important reason which has led to the de- 
mand for this legislation, That is the deficient water supply 
for southern California cities. In the main the section of 
country supplied water by the Colorado River is a section where 
the grass does not grow and where fruit will not mature with- 
out water. Water is just as important as the soil. 

The development of southern California is limited by its 
water supply. There are 1,800,000 people in southern Cali- 
fornia who need this water supply for actual domestic uses— 
to drink and for household purposes. This is no fictitious de- 
mand. Those people recently voted $2,000,000, not for securing 
water, but for investigating their vast problem to determine the 
most available source and means for an adequate water supply. 
Under the terms of this bill those people, nearly 2,000,000, with 
an assessed valuation of their property of $1,000,000,000, will, 
under lawful authority, sign an agreement to pay to the United 
States the cost of this development, with interest from the very 
hour the first dollar is expended. 

In addition, they will assume responsibility to the extent of 
$150,000,000 for the purpose of transporting the water from 
the river to southern California. They agree to pay for 250,000 
horsepower to lift this water up over the crest of the coast 
range in order that it may flow to the cities of southern 
California. 

Those people are in earnest. This is necessary for the future 
development of that section. There is no greater demand 
known in the history of the world for water than for domestic 
purposes, In nearly every country the demand for water for 
domestic use is the primary demand. 


THE PHYSICAL PLAN 


The Colorado River is unusual with respect to the variation 
of its fow. The annual variation is from 9,000,000 to 26,000,000 
acre-feet. Sometimes the flow in the Colorado River is only 
1,300 second-feet. At other times the flow is nearly one hundred 
and fifty times that amount. It is distinctly a flood stream. 

Now, the proposition is to go up to Boulder Canyon, a place 
which, if it was designed by the Creator especially for this 
purpose, could not serve the purpose more effectively. Condi- 
tions there require a dam only about 300 feet wide at the 
bottom, only 1,300 feet across at the top and 550 feet high. 
That dam will provide a reservoir of 26,000,000 acre-feet, water 
enough to cover 40,000 square miles of land a foot deep; space 
enough to take the whole Colorado River flow for one and one- 
half years and not permit a drop to pass by the dam if so 
desired. i 

Now, what will that accomplish? Several things. In the 
first place, it will be a catch basin for the silt that is now filling 
up the depression and tending to make the Colorado River 
fiow into the Imperial Valley. 

In the second place, it will hold back the floods, so the water 
can be applied to irrigation when needed, so there will be a 
constant supply for the domestic demands of southern Cali- 
fornia, so that Arizona can have water, so that the flood waters 
instead of being wasted and a menace may be applied to pro- 
ductive purposes. At the same time the dam will furnish a 
dependable supply for the present project in Imperial Valley. 
In addition to that the dam provides for the development of 
1,000,000 horsepower, a steady horsepower of 550,000 electric 
horsepower. 

This bill also provides for an all-American canal. It relieves 
the United States from dependence upon Mexico. It takes the 
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canal out of that country and gives a supply to the Imperial 
Valley and to southern California entirely on American soil 
and places the new canal above the rim lands of the Imperial 
Valley. : 
THE FINANCIAL PLAN 

Now, what is the financial plan? Storage in the Colorado 
River at Boulder Dam, it is estimated, can be secured for $1.62 
per acre-foot. Ordinarily $8 or $10 per acre-foot would be re- 
garded as a cheap price. Nowhere else in the United States 
has there been any storage secured that is comparable in its 
terms to the storage to be secured at Boulder Dam. Nowhere 
else on earth has the Creator built a surrounding territory 
that so yields to the construction of this dam. There are granite 
walls 1,800 feet high, with a narrow gorge, where a compara- 
tively small dam will provide this storage. The total estimated 
cost is $125,000,000, including the payment of interest from the 
time the project starts until it is completed. Before one dollar 
is expended and before a rock is turned the Secretary of the 
Interior is required to make arrangements guaranteeing the 
payment of the entire investment to the United States within 
50 years, including interest. That includes the cost of flood 
control. 

Ordinarily the United States has out of the Treasury as- 
sumed at least part responsibility for flood control. Here the 
people of my State agree, with over $1,000,000,000 behind the 
agreement, to repay to the United States every dollar for flood 
control, with interest. There is no other project that is com- 
parable to that in the history of this country. The Imperial 
Irrigation District, with a valuation of $100,000,000, also is to 
sign the agreement. 

It is suggested there may be an underestimate of the cost of 
this project. It is estimated at $125,000,000. Suppose there is 
an underestimate and it will cost more? In that event you 
have this situation: The people of my State will pay the United 
States every dollar of the $125,000,000. After that amount is 
all paid, the United States will still retain this dam and the 
power plant that may be erected, with their earning capacity. 
If this project can pay $125,000,000, will it not also have the 
capacity to pay any overcharge that may remain after that pay- 
ment has been made? 

In any event the users of this project must pay for it, and 
after payment the dam and plant will belong to the United 
States. If private concerns built the dam, the users would pay 
for it just the same, but it would still belong to its private 
owners instead of the Government. 


OBJECTIONS 


Certain objections are made to the passage of this legislation. 
It is suggested, for instance, that we postpone legislation until 
Arizona has signed the compact. As I view it, the compact is 
not of primary importance to the success of this enterprise. 
What is the reason for the compact? The great principle of law 
for the development of arid areas has been different from that 
of the ownership of anything else in the world. The rule in the 
arid sections and of the western part of the United States has 
been that title to the use of water can be acquired only by the 
beneficial application of the water. A man may own anything 
else and he ean destroy it if he pleases, but the rule of the arid 
sections of the West, as a matter of necessity, is that no man 
can have .title to water unless he beneficially applies it. Water 
is too precious to waste. His neighbor may use it if he does 
not; he can not monopolize unused water and prevent his neigh- 
bor ‘from using it. 

Now, what does the compact do? The most important thing 
the compact does is simply to waive that rule of water rights 
in the West. Why is the compact proposed? Because Colorado, 
Utah, and Wyoming, and the other States have rights which 
they expect to exercise in the future. They are not able to 
beneficially apply the water now. The compact simply gives 
them the privilege of retaining their title to the water for 


future decades to come, so that when they have use for it. 


they can still have the water. It is a privilege for the benefit 
of those States to enter the compact, but it is in no way essen- 
tial to the success of this plan. 

ARIZONA’S DEMAND 


It was agreed the upper States should have 7,500,000 acre- 
feet annually of the water flowing through the Colorado, 
which was supposed to leave 7,500,000 acre-feet to the lower 
basin, measured a short distance below Utah: No agreement 
was reached as to the division of water between Arizona and 
California. Arizona has not signed the compact, but the real 
trouble between Arizona and California is not on the question 
of dividing the water. There is water enough for all the States 
involved if it is intelligently used. Some weeks ago the com- 
missioners representing Arizona and California agreed on a 
tentative division of this water as between them. The rep- 
resentatives of Arizona said Arizona has 5,000,000 acre-feet 
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of water in her own Colorado River watershed outside of the 
main river. The commissioners agreed Arizona should have 
her own watershed water and that she should have one-third 
of the main Colorado and California the other two-thirds. The 
final result would be that Arizona would have 7,433,000 acre- 
feet and California would have 4,866,000 acre-feet. That was 
the tentative agreement. But Arizona was not contented. F 
am not here to-day to impugn the motives of anybody or of any 
State of the United States or of the Rules Committee or any- 
body else. I consider the actions of all of us measured by 
our own unconscious influences. The real trouble is that Avi- 
zona demands California pay her a vast sum year per year as 
a charge against this improvement. She wants to tax the 
United States Government for this development. 

She either wants to tax us an indefinite sum to be fixed by 
herself and thus create an indeterminate liability against the 
project, or she wants to tax us a definite, large amount. I am 
advised that one of the commissioners of Arizona said he 
thought Arizona ought to be entitled to $6 per horsepower per 
year for every horsepower developed on this great enterprise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Cali- 


fornia has expired. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield the gen- 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 
tleman five minutes more. 

Mr. LEA of California. The estimated cost of the dam and the 
power plant would amount to $73 per horsepower. Six dollars 
per year would be over 8 per cent on theinvestment. Under that 
charge, in less than 13 years the people of my State would be 
required to pay to the State of Arizona the total cost of the 
construction of the power plant and dam. It would be a return 
to Arizona, who pays nothing for this improvement, of an 
amount greater than the Federal Government would receive 
in twice that length of time. 

We have never gone on the theory that a State has the 
right to tax Federal improvements. We are proposing now 
to build post offices all over the United States. We come here 
and beg for post offices. Are we then to come back and de- 
mand the right to tax the post offices located in our com- 
munities for their benefit? The Constitution of the United 
States prohibits the taxation of Federal property by the States 
without the consent of Congress, 

Arizona is not obligated to pay one cent to establish this 
enterprise. If the enterprise succeeds, 95 per cent of it must 
be guaranteed by the people of California. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has gone out west and has built great construction 
works, at a cost of over $25,000,000, in Arizona. She has 
been the most successful of all the States in the solicitation of 
improvements within her borders. After she has secured them, 
without one cent of interest to be paid to the United States, 
is it becoming of Arizona to come here and demand a tax on 
a similar project because it may be of benefit to her sister 
State? Will Arizona demand that projects of this kind be 
taxed as against her own people or will she attempt (as she 
is attempting) to tax the people of California, and not her 
own people? 

“A WHITE ELEPHANT ” 

Some say Muscle Shoals is a “ white elephant” and that the 
Colorado River may become another “white elephant.” What 
makes a “ white elephant ae 

Long ago natives down in Africa owned elephants which they 
used for hunting, travel, and the transportation of their prod- 
ucts to the white traders. All the elephants were brown except 
one, and he was white. The white elephant was just as strong 
and just as intelligent as the other elephants, but he had a 
master who was too improvident to train him to work like the 
other elephants and to provide him with harness and trappings 
for work. The white elephant was, therefore, a burden instead 
of a productive animal. He was a useless elephant, and they 
called him “the white elephant.” The improvidence of the 
owner became a reproach to “the white elephant.” ‘“ The white 
elephant ” was blamed when the real trouble was he had an 
improvident master. [Laughter.] 

Let the United States not be an improvident master to a 
great improvement like Muscle Shoals; not an improvident 
master to the great Colorado. One of the best developments 
that can ever occur on this earth is out there in connection with 
the Colorado River. At present the Committee on Rules is the 
master of this House. It is the master of our program. It 
withholds the power of Congress to act. I hope that committee 
will have the vision to meet this great practical problem of our 
country in a businesslike way. Do not lead the people of the 
West to believe that the Committee on Rules or the Congress 
is the white elephant of the United States, standing in the 
way of her advancement and the wise solution of one of her 
great problems. [Applause.] 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Illinois f Mr. Hovapay]. 
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Mr. HOLADAY. Mr. Chairman and gentleman of the com- 
mittee, consideration of immigration legislation is always a 
complicated, difficult, and trying proposition, because we are 
dealing with human beings and legislation on immigration 
matters directly affects foreign nations. 

There are continual battling at the doors of the Committee 
on Immigration foreign-born individuals, organizations of for- 
eign-born individuals, and foreign-born interests who are 
anxious to tear down our resirictive immigration law. In their 
objections to the present law it may be that from time to time 
there is some good basis for their objections. While I believe 
in a strict restrictive immigration policy, still I believe it is 
our duty, if we discover that an injustice has been done or is 
being done by our present laws, to remedy such injustice. 

There has been a great amount of clamor and propaganda 
with reference to the reuniting of families, Under a bill re- 
ported by the Immigration Committee last week the real basis 
for that propaganda or that request will be met without doing 
any particular violence to our restrictive policy. So within the 
coming fiscal year these families will be reunited. 

I do not have the time to go into the details of that measure, 
as I want to call your attention to one other proposition that 
I believe merits our consideration. 

Mr. STOBBS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HOLADAY. Yes. 

Mr. STOBBS. The gentleman does not mean to maintain 
that under this bill which has been reported out, all these 
families are going to be reunited in the coming fiscal year? 

Mr. HOLADAY. The State Department informs the com- 
mittee that within the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1927, prac- 
tically all of the families will be reunited here in America. 

Mr. STOBBS. All the families of citizens. 

Mr, HOLADAY. Not of citizens alone, but all of them. 

Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLADAY. I want to take up another matter. After I 
have discussed that, if I have any time, I will be pleased to 
yield. 

Mr. CELLER. I do not want to interrupt 
but I would like to clarify the situation. 

Mr. HOLADAY. I can not yield now. 

I come now to the other question involved, and that is relief 
for a certain number of foreign-born people who are now in 
this country. ; 

- Some of them have been here 5, some 10, some 15, and some 
20 years or even longer. They are not able to meet the require- 
ments of the present naturalization law in that they can not show 
lawful entry. We must remember that previous to 1921 our re- 
strictive immigration laws were very lax. A great many people 
entered this country unlawfully from a technical standpoint in 
that they crossed the Canadian border without the formality of 
going to a port of entry. They no doubt could have entered 
in a legal way if they had gone down the border line a few 
miles and entered in the regular way. 

Then we have a considerable number who entered legally 
but, through lack of Government records, they are not able to 
prove that legal entry. That grows out of the fact that for 
some 5 or 6 years, around 1905, the immigration authorities 
did not keep the proper records at some of our Canadian ports. 

There are also some whose records perhaps were destroyed 
in the fire of Castle Garden, New York, in 1890, and then there 
are certain persons who entered illegally but have been here for 
a considerable length of time—10, 15, or 20 years—who have 
been successful in business, are rearing families, their children 
are being educated in the public schools. They are not unde- 
sirable residents of the community, but on account of illegal 
entry they are not able to comply with the present naturaliza- 
tion laws. 

The committee has given much thought to some relief legisla- 
tion for the people that I have just mentioned. At the present 
time any bill that the committee might bring to this House 
would immediately be met with the question: How many 
people will this measure admit; how many people will it affect? 
And we would be unable to give to Congress any definite infor- 
mation on that matter. 

I want to call your attention to the bill H. R. 16648, which 
is a measure intended to relieve, through subsequent legisla- 
tion, those classes that I have just mentioned. It provides that 
between the 1st of May of this year and the 31st of December 
next all aliens in this country who have been here for a period 
of five years may file their applications for citizenship with the 
Department of Labor and fill out a questionnaire which the 
Department of Labor will furnish to them. On that ques- 
tionnaire the applicant will give such information as will be 
helpful in determining the advisability of granting citizenship 
to the applicant. 

This bill of itself does not grant any relief. It is simply a 
measure providing that these people may come in and file their 
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applications. Then when Congress convenes next December 
we will know how many of this class of foreign born there 
are in this country who want to become American citizens. 
We will know their nationalities, we will know how long they 
have been here, and we will have their history. We will know 
how many wives and how many minor children they have in 
their native land. So that when a bill is brought here for the 
consideration of this House we will be able to inform the 
Members of the House and the country as to the exact number 
of people that will be affected by the measure. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLADAY. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. Under the present situation 
they are being deported if their presence is called to the atten- 
tion of the authorities. Now, between May and December 
would these people be immune from deportation? 

Mr. HOLADAY. That provision is in the bill, but the provi- 
sion in the bill does not change the law. At the present time no 
person can be deported for illegal entry if he has been in this 
country five years. So while the provision is in the bill, it does 
not change the law, and the person who files an application 
may be assured that he will not be deported. 

Mr. CELLER. Would not they be afraid to file their appli- 
cation for fear of being deported? 

Mr. HOLADAY. I do not see why they should fear deporta- 
tion, If there is not anything in their record to prevent their 
becoming American citizens except the fact of illegal entry, 
and if that entry was five years previous to the time they file 
their application, they will not be liable to deportation. No- 
one can be deported for illegal entry unless proceedings are’ 
brought within five years of the illegal entry. This is simply a 
measure intended as the ground work for the relief of a con- 
siderable body of foreign born in our country who are not 
organized in foreign-born groups but who are substantial men, 
scattered throughout our country, of all nationalities, who are 
desirable men to have in their community, but at the present 
time, through sume technicality of the law, they are not able to 
become American citizens. 

I believe we should be always willing to extend relief and 
help to those foreign born whom we have within our borders, 
who are honorable, industrious, and law abiding, and who have 
in fact an abiding love and desire for American citizenship. 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. Does the gentleman think we should 
admit the families of these 35,000? 

Mr. HOLADAY. To what 35,000 does the gentleman refer? 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. There are some 35,000 who desire 
to bring in their families, I understand. 

Mr. HOLADAY. I am not in favor of admitting any con- 
siderable number outside of the quota. The gentleman prob- 
ably refers to what is known as the Wadsworth bill. That 
simply provided for the admission of 35,000 outside of the 
quota, but that would be the first 35,000 that would crowd 
through the gates or had already filed their applications. In 
my estimation we should avoid any proceeding that would give 
a preference to a few thousand, be it 10,000, or 25,000, or 
35,000, by reason of advance notice or better organization, or 
their ability to crowd through the gates. If there are aliens 
here who are entitled to certain relief, then all aliens falling 
within that class, without reference to their number, are en- 
titled to that relief, and there is no reason for granting relief 
to the number of 35,000 when those 35,000 are the first 35,000 
that can jam through the opening. We should proceed in a 
regular manner, as the committee is proposing to do, and in the 
course of two years this matter will all be adjusted, people 
who desire to become American citizens will have had an oppor- 
tunity, and the aliens here will have had an opportunity to 
reunite their families in the United States. 

Mr. CELLER. But suppose some of those two years hence 
are still aliens, not having been in the country the required 
period of time. Would the gentleman then grant them the privi- 
lege of having the love and affection of their wives and chil- 
dren? . 

Mr. HOLADAY. On the ist day of July, 1929, every alien 
who entered our country previous to the adoption of the present 
law will have had an opportunity, if he so desires, to become 
an American citizen, and those who entered after the 1st of 
July, 1924, came here knowing and with full notice of what 
the permanent and settled policy of the United States is with 
reference to immigration. 

Mr. STOBBS. Suppose the man who entered prior to July 
1, 1924, can not satisfy the requirements of American citizen- 
ship and suppose he came here in perfectly good faith, leaving 
his wife and children behind. How will such a case be taken 
care of? 

Mr. HOLADAY. Under House bill 16648 that man will have 
a right to file his application. Then Congress will have before 
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it on the 1st day of January next definite information as to 
how many people there are in that class, and then we will be 
in a position to legislate for their relief. 

Mr. CELLER. I take it you want to unite these families? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. SABATH. There is nothing in the bill that would unite 
any families, 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I yield half a minute more. 

Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman state whether or not he is 
behind the principle of uniting the families? I take it the gen- 
tleman’s bill will have that effect two years hence. 

Mr. STOBBS. Not as to aliens, as I understand it. 

Mr. CELLER. I want to get the information as to where 
the gentleman stands. 

Mr. HOLADAY. I am in favor of reuniting families as far 
as that can be done without extending the provisions of the 
present quota law. 

Mr. CELLER. If the gentleman is committed to that prin- 
ciple of uniting families, why can you not give relief at the 
present time instead of waiting for two years? 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has again expired. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. STOBBS]. 

Mr. STOBBS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I did not intend this morning to speak on this immi- 
eration question, but I have been very much interested in what 
has been said by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Horapay]. 
I think, perhaps, there is a little misunderstanding as to the 
purport of the bill which has just been reported out by the 
Committee on Immigration. As was brought out by the ques- 
tion of the gentleman from New York, this bill reported out by 
the Committee on Immigration does not allow for the reunion of 
families of aliens. 

Mr. HOLADAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STOBBS. Yes. 

Mr. HOLADAY. I think the gentleman is mistaken in that. 
It expressly provides for that. 

Mr. STOBBS. I understood from the question asked of the 
gentleman that provision was made for people who had been 
here prior to July 1, 1924, that they were to be allowed to be- 
come American citizens. 

Mr. HOLADAY. Perhaps I misunderstood the question. 

The bill reported out provides that 90 per cent of the present 
quota shall be allowed to the relatives first of American citi- 
zens and, secondly, to the relatives of aliens who are not 
citizens. 

Mr. STOBBS. Who have not become citizens? 

Mr. HOLADAY. Who have not become citizens, but who 
have filed their first papers. 

Mr. STOBBS. ‘Then in the figures submitted by the State 
Department, does the gentleman understand that the relatives 
of aliens will be taken care of in two years? 

Mr. HOLADAY. The information that came to the com- 
mittee was that they would be taken care of within the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1927. 

Mr. STOBBS. All of them? 

Mr. HOLADAY. All of them, I think, who had filed applica- 
tions at. the present time. 

Mr. SABATH. I wish to state that the gentleman from 
Illinois, my colleague, is in error when he says that the bill 
_ which has been reported out of committee, one of several bills 
which have been reported out of the committee, provides for 
giving a preferential status to 90 per cent of all immigrants. 
Only 90 per cent in certain instances; namely, in countries that 
have a very small quota and not in countries that have a large 
quota. Is not that right? 

Mr. HOLADAY. -If the gentleman will permit, in those coun- 
tries which have large quotas the relatives are taken care of. 
It provides any couutry where the quota of relatives exceeds 
60 per cent of the quota then it tips from 60 to 90 per cent. It 
will not apply to a great many countries because the present 
law now takes care of the situation. 

Mr. STOBBS. There is one aspect of this immigration law 
I want to touch upon that has interested me very, very much, 
and that is what ought to be done with the unusual number 
under the quota. And that has been brought to my attention 
by the remarks of the gentleman who has just preceded me. 
Probably all gentlemen here do not realize that in the. year 
following the 1st of July, 1924, when this law went into effect, 
practically 4,000 people of those entitled to come in from differ- 
ent countries did not use their quota number, and the next year 
something like 2,800 people entitled. to come in did not use 
their quota number. I think the law allowed something like 
164,000 people to come in from different countries commencing 
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the 1st of July, 1924. The first year 4,000 did not avail them- 
selves of their privilege, and the second year 2,800 did not avail 
themselves of their privilege, and probably this fiscal year, June 
30, 1927, there will be another 2,000 who will not avail them- 
selves of their privilege. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. If the gentleman will permit 
me to state, there will be always about 2,000 failing to use the 
quota for the reason that 2,000 are allocated in lands where 
the people can not avail themselves of it; in other words, who 
are not entitled to citizenship. 

Mr. STOBBS. That may be true; but, notwithstanding, the 
oe remains that of the 164,000 allowed to come in under the 
aw—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STOBBS. May I have more time? 

Mr. MURPHY. I am sorry, but the time is allotted. 

Mr. SABBATH. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman proceed for five minutes. 

Mr. MURPHY. I yield the gentleman one minute. 

Mr. STOBBS. I simply want to say to the gentlemen of the 
committee that I introduced a bill which is under considera- 
tion before the Immigration Committee which provided that 
these eight or nine thousand people who are entitled to come 
in, but did not avail themselves of that privilege, the Depart- 
ment of Labor can use these unused quota numbers to relieve 
such cases of undue hardship as they may determine ought to 
be taken care of. I submit that measure ought to be considered 
on the ground that it takes care immediately. of the unused 
quota numbers for the purpose of uniting families and does not 
necessitate a wait of two years for their families to be taken 
care of. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. And as against one that did not come in 
more were smuggled across the border, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MURPHY. I yield three minutes to the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. JoHNSon]. ; 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I have lis- 
tened with attention and interest to the remarks just made by 
the gentleman from Illincis [Mr. HonapAy] on immigration 
problems. He is a member of the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization, of which I have the honor to be chairman; 
and I know his interest in the deportation bill, reported in his 
name from our committee and which at this very moment 
enjoys a peaceful sleep in the Committee on Immigration of 
another body. My friends, we shall revive that bill in the next 
Congress. [Applause.] 

I believe the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Honapay] is right 
in his belief that a rational form of voluntary alien registration 
can be effected. Such a form of registration would have been 

a great help from the coming July 1, 1927. It is necessary 
A the first step toward giving some recognition of legal domi- 
cile to the large number of well-meaning aliens who are unable 
to prove legal entry into the United States and who are not 
subject to deportation because of the time limitations of the 
law. 

We could not deport these people if we would; and I have 
heard of nobody who wants to deport them; but as we deal 
with those who have entered surreptitiously since the re- 
strictive immigration act of 1924, it will become more necessary 
to give some form of card to those others in the great alien 
mass here whom we hope to take into citizenship some day; 
but when we go into that process of giving citizenship to these 
I think we should extend the time which now exists between 
the holding of first papers and the right to final citizenship. 
There has been a great deal of fraud in the issuance of final 
citizenship papers in the last 15 or 20 years—really a very 
great lot of it. 

Also, Mr. Chairman, when we go into the matter of reform 
in the naturalization laws we will do well to take up the entire 
matter of citizenship, with definitions of same, with laws to 
provide for the status of those in Porto Rico, the Canal Zone, 
and elsewhere who live under the flag of the United States, 
also for the revocation of these fraudulent citizenships. 

We should provide a method by which naturalized citizens 
may be deprived of that great gift when the countries from 
which they came persist in maintaining laws which give dual 
nationality. They ‘should be deprived of citizenship when, after 
swearing allegiance to the United States of America, they here 
proclaim themselves as pro-Italian, pro- -German, or pro anything 
else. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is about time to clear the atmos- 
phere a little in regard to the pressure to break down the immi- 
gration law and admit more immigrants. Your committee 
knows that a concerted movement is at work throughout the 
United States, more particularly in the large cities, headed by 
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certain churches of various denominations and working through 
an organization which professes its interest in the immigrant, 
to cause Members of Congress to be individually bombarded 
with requests for relief of relatives. Questionnaires have been 
sent out with instructions to get full details as to all distress- 
ing cases, all hard cases, all cases of husbands here and wives 
and children in Europe. : 

These questionnaires, when completed, are to be sent to the 
different Members from the districts in which aliens are numer- 
ous and are to be shot at the members of the House Committee 
on Immigration with machine-gunlike rapidity. Already 600 
such cases have been made up in Pittsburgh, Pa. A still larger 
list is being prepared in Chicago, another list in San Francisco, 
and so on. But it seems impossible for the proponents to hold 
the cases down to the actual requests for wives and children, 
in spite of the instructions which I presume were given out 
from the head office. 

The persons in the various interior cities who are making up 
the detailed papers concerning each case persist in sending in 
the hard cases of brothers-in-law, cousins, sisters-in-law, uncles, 
and aunts, and so on, who are in various parts of Europe and 
who are impoverished and miserable as a result of`the war, 
and as a result of racial feeling that exists in so many of the 
countries of middle and southeastern Europe. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been a member of the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization of the House now for about 
14 years. I have had the honor to serve as chairman of that 
committee for eight years. I have read many thousands of 
appeals from naturalized citizens, all immigrants, in behalf of 
their relatives in various parts of Europe. I have heard the 
oral testimony before the committee of hundreds of such wit- 
nesses. I have been appealed to personally in my office, at 
the doors of this Chamber, at the doors of my residence in 
Washington, D. C., as well as at my home in the State of Wash- 
ington. I have read about everything I could find on the sub- 
ject of immigration, and I think I am able to determine about 
the date «;hen too much immigration for the country’s ultimate 
good began to flow into the United States. 

In the late eighties and the early nineties the United States 
underwent quite a serious period of depression. You will re- 
member the Homestead riots of 1892. You will remember a 
few years later, in 1895, the marches of Coxey's “ armies.” 
Some of these ‘‘ armies” started from Puget Sound, Wash. At 
a number of presidential elections prior to this period the issue 
was protective tariff or free trade, but after the election of 
McKinley the Dingley bill was passed and thereafter free trade 
as a principle began to fade away. The protective tariff be- 
came a fundamental in the United States—almost a keystone in 
the arch, one might say. Subsequent presidential elections 
from time to time have had the tariff as an issue, but the issue 
has been as to the rates and the commodities rather than as 
to the old proposition of protection versus free trade. 

After protection itself became an established principle in the 
United States the great factory cities began to grow—Pitts- 
burgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, St. Louis, the industrial 
cities of New England, and elsewhere throughout the United 
States. As these factories grew they were able to give employ- 
ment, so the invitation to the immigrants was to come to the 
United States, not as previous immigrants had come—to help 
build, make, and sustain the ideals of the new country; to take 
up Uncle Sam’s free homesteads—but the appeal was to come 
directly to the factory, there to get pay the very next day; and 
come they did by the millions, with resultant small pay, long 
working hours, wretched living conditions, all perhaps better 
than they had experienced abroad, but deplorable and unsatis- 
factory nevertheless. 

Mr. Chairman, as a result of my studies, observations, and 
interviews with foreign people I am convinced that the great 
bulk of these immigrants, with but few exceptions—by “ excep- 
tions,” I mean the red socialists, anarchists, and communists— 
came with the best intentions toward the United States of 
America. In fact, they felt that the day they put foot on 
American soil they were Americans. They felt that they were 
the people—part and parcel of the new country, the new Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America. But, Mr. Chairman, 
the traditions they brought here were those of the countries 
whence they came. They were not the traditions of this country 
that had come up from the time of the Colonies. The Revolu- 
tionary heroes of the United States were not, with the possible 
exception of George Washington, their heroes. Our songs were 
not their songs; our customs were not their customs; our lan- 
guage was not their language; and, as they came faster and 
faster, more than a million a year, mind you, for a long stretch 
of time, conditions in the United States began to change. Our 
traditions began to change; our customs began to change, hardly 
noticeable at first, until suddenly, Mr. Chairman, we awakened 
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to find about everything changed. Our literature is changing. 
Who would have thought 25 years ago that in this year 1927 
book publishers with strange sounding names would turn out 
books too filthy for even the most decadent European country? 

I listened to-day to the remarks of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Witson] on this floor with regard to his bill intro- 
duced last week and which would shut off at its source the 
increasing stream of indecent and vulgar literature. He is 
right when he says that the moral life of the Nation is threat- 
ened through printing-press poison. I desire to discuss that 
phase of our situation a little later. I want also to discuss 
the foreign-language press influence. 

Mr. Chairman, the drama in the United States has changed 
until a great part of it is nude, cheap, and vulgar. Methods 
in our public schools have changed. The grade schools and 
even the high schools have had to slow down so as not to get 
too far ahead of the children who have come out of the melting- 
pot mixture—not to say that there are not many bright and 
intelligent children among these, even geniuses—but the average 
is down. Even the stature of our people is changing in larger 
cities. The character of our newspapers is changed. Too few 
newspapers now attempt to lead where 25 years ago they did 
lead an intelligent, constructive public. The tabloid newspaper, 
with its trash, its vulgarity, and its obscenity, is making it 
harder and harder for the substantial, clean newspaper to reach 
the everyday mass of our population. I refer to the newspa- 
pers printed in English. In several of the large cities the cir- 
culation of the foreign-language newspapers exceeds that of the 
English newspapers. Cleveland, Ohio, finds itself with but one 
morning English daily. I have forgotten just how many for- 
eign-language morning dailies there are in that city, but there 
are several. 

Mr. Chairman, I attribute nearly all of these changes to the 
forces of the newly arrived people of the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, not charging it against any one kind of foreign people, 
mind you. 

I am sure the thinking public senses all of this, and I am 
satisfied that the feeling in the House of Representatives to-day 
is for more and. more restriction of immigration. I do not 
believe it is possible to stop or check the movement for greater 
restriction than we now have. Interested organizations may 
cry out for more and cheaper labor; farmers may cry for im- 
ported serflike farm hands; women may think that they need 
servants from abroad; but all intelligent citizens, when they 
analyze the situation, will see that so many such arrivals must 
bring down the standards. 

I have been able to observe that a very large proportion of 
our people, perhaps not more than two generations away from 
the old countries, want restriction. They know why. They do 
not want this country to go the way the older countries have 
gone. They do not want us to break up and divide into peoples 
ae varying languages and hating each other—a veritable 
Babel, 

Mr. Chairman, it has been very hard—practically impossible— 
in this session of Congress to outline a program for the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. One reason has 
been that the national-origins feature of the immigration act 
of 1924 has stood in the way. That feature is due to go into 
effect on July 1, 1927, unless postponed by act of Congress or 
unless the President of the United States fails to issue the 
requisite proclamation. However, Mr. Chairman, a program is 
forming. One can sense it from the great number of bills that 
have been introduced by Members and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. Nobody expects 
much heavy, constructive legislation in a short session of Con- 
gress, but I think I can see that the complexion of the next 
House as well as the next Senate will be highly restrictionist ; 
and I am safe in laying out a program that will likely include, 
among other things, quotas or restriction of the countries of 
this hemisphere; less immigration; more examinations over- 
seas; less need for Ellis Island; more selection; and, above all, 
more care in the making of citizens. A form of registration 
by which every citizen and every alien and every alien seaman 
may have something to show his right to be in the United States 
of America. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, if you do not 
now appreciate the magnitude of the alien problem in the 
United States; if you do not know how far-reaching it is, I 
hope you will take notice of this chart, which I shail place in 
the Retorp. It is published in the monthly magazine, Kram- 
Full, house organ of a firm, Louis Kram (Inc.), of New York 
City. The editors of that publication very frankly describe it 
as follows: 

This little publication is issued monthly for the purely mercenary 
motive of developing more business for the foreign-language press in 
America, which it serves as advertising representatives. 
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They undertake to compare the “ unrecognized cities” of the 
United States with the English-speaking population of the city 
of Omaha, Nebr. The “unrecognized cities” are foreign-lan- 
guage-speaking communities within our metropolitan centers. 
Following is the explanatory statement and the chart to which 
I refer: 


EVERYBODY KNOWS ABOUT OMAHA—ONE OF THE LEADING CITIES IN THE 
UNITED STATES, BUT SMALL COMPARED TO SOME UNKNOWN AMERICAN 
CITIES 


Omaha, with its population of 192,000 people, stands out as a realy 
great American city. It is a dominant factor in American business. 
It is a big consuming market. Everybody knows Omaha, either through 
having been there or through having read of it. 

But suppose you take out of Buffalo the 218,000 Polish people, with 
their investments in banking, real estate, publishing, with their 
churches, real-estate holdings, and, most important of all, their tre- 
mendous ability to work and produce real dollars, which they spend. 

As a part of Buffalo, so far as the name goes, but as distinctly a 
Polish city as Warsaw itself, the Polish city of, or rather in, Buffalo 
has its Polish population of 218,000. 

This does not mean that it is Polish in sympathy. On the contrary, 
it is a strong American center in all that the name American implies, 
with the single exception that the language is Polish intead of English. 
But it is not possible to question the Americanism of 218,000 people 
because they happen to be from Polish territory originally or born of 
Polish parents. But because Polish is their language, they read, think, 
talk, and buy in Polish. So you have a city much larger than Omaha 
where there is a great market for development, if you talk and 
advertise in Polish, 

Then, go into Chicago, and within its limits you find a Bohemian 
city of 325,000—far larger than Omaha. We use Omaha as a means 
of comparison. That Bohemian city inside of Chicago is Bohemian in 
language, You reach into it and tap its wonderful buying possibilities 
in the Bohemian language. That is natural and logical. 

One of these days send one of your men to canvass the stores in the 
Bohemian section and get an idea of brand strength of your and com- 
petitive merchandise. You may find some interesting data. Or, better 
yet, just ask us to find out where you stand—what the possibilities are 
for your line in the Bohemian city in Chicago. 

Then, there is the German city inside of Philadelphia with 425,000 
people—Germans in language; Americans in sympathy and in buying 
power. A city two and a half times as large as Omaha, which you 
reach in German. 

Do you know that there is a Polish city in Detroit, numbering 
235,000 Polish people? It is a great market if you dominate it. And 
it is in position to welcome many a good brand. 

We can go on with much more space, but it would be better to in- 
spect the accompanying chart. Note that the Polish city in Chicago 
numbers 400,000 Polish people, the Jewish city in New York numbers 
1,600,000—larger than Jerusalem ever was. And the Italian city in 
New York with 900,000 Italians—larger than Rome itself. 


Look over the accompanying chart. It is vital for the man with 
something to sell. 


nome of the unrecognized cities of the United States which have @ 
population greater than Omaha, Nebr. 


English Population 
—a | 92 000 


45 per cent of this population is foreign 


OMAHA, NEBR. 


Italian City, New York.. aeaea A) ()()) 


Polish City, Buffalo_____ wee 2 |8 000 


Bohemian City, Chicago- 325,000 
German City, Phila... 450,000 
Polish City, Detroit... = 250,000 
Swedish City, Chicago___|| _<=235, 000 

Italian City, Phila__....- ons 250,000 


1,600,000 

Sreeiah San Antonio. | == 210,000 
Los Angeles__ 

Jewish City, Phila___._- 
Polish City, Chicago... 
German City, New York.. 
Polish City, Pittsburgh.. 
Italian City, San Fran____|i===100,000 
Jewish City, Chicago____||=—=—====== 250,000 
German City, Cinn.....- oom 200,000 
Polish City of N. E-n. Ĉĉ |m 500,000 


Jewish City, New York.. 


750,000 
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Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. MCLAUGHLIN] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men of the committee, during the few minutes allotted to me 
I wish to call your attention briefly to a few general facts as 
I see them with reference to the pending agricultural legis- 


lation. I hope later to have opportunity, when the farm relief 
bill is up for consideration, to discuss the subject more at 
length. 


A few days ago I heard a gentleman remark in my presence 
that if the proposed agricultural legislation were defeated at 
this session of Congress the question would all be forgotten 
about in a few months and the country would forget that the 
subject was ever up for consideration. I do not share the 
opinion of that gentleman at all. There is something funda- 
mental in this great problem that wil keep it before the people 
and the Congress until it is satisfactorily settled. Whether 
relief comes at this session of Congress or whether it drags on 
for a period of years, the question will still remain with us, 
and those who are back of the movement for a national 
policy for agriculture will not cease their efforts in this direc- 
tion until something practical has been accomplished. 

I recall that prior to the time the packers’ act was passed— 
I believe in the Sixty-seventh Congress—for 20 years the stock 
growers and shippers of this country were contending against 
what they believed were the irregularities practiced by the 
great packers of the country, and that movement kept growing 
in volume and in interest and in demand until Congress finally 
acted. The same thing was true with reference to the con- 
tention of the grain growers and producers for the protection 
of the grain interests. It was for some 20 or 25 years that 
those arguments were presented to Congress before they were 
finally acted upon. The same thing was true before the en- 
actment of the interstate commerce law. It was 25 or 30 
years, during which the people of the country kept arguing 
and contending against rebates, passes, injustices, and favorit- 
ism in freight rates, until finally Congress acted. 

We have before us now in this agricultural problem, as I said, 
something that is absolutely fundamental and something that 
will not down until it is considered, and considered favorably. 
The indorsement of the farm organizations of the country are 
stronger for legislation of this kind now than they have been 
at any preceding session of Congress. I dare say that fully 
nine-tenths of all the recognized farm organizations in the 
country are earnestly in favor of legislation of this kind, and 
it has reached a phase where not only the farmers and those 
who are leading in this movement recognize the importance of 
the situation, but where business men and chambers of com-. 
merce have come to recognize the seriousness of the problem 
and are passing unanimous resolutions throughout the agri- 
cultural States asking for the enactment of this legislation at 
this session of Congress. 

On this subject I wish to read to you a paragraph or two 
from a speech made by former Secretary of Agriculture Mere- 
dith at a meeting of the chamber of commerce in New York 
City not long ago. He says: 


I feel that it is not necessary that I should go over many of the facts 
that could be recited regarding agriculture being fundamental, about 
agriculture being important, about agriculture being underlying. I 
believe that to-day every business man in New York City and every 
business man in America worthy of being called a “ business man” 
realizes that agriculture is fundamental and that when agriculture 
prospers, when the farmer has a larger purchasing power, better busi- 
ness conditions follow, and that when the farmer is deprived of his 
normal purchasing power or when his purchasing power for any year 
is less than the previous year, earnings fall off and dividends are re- 
duced. This is a fact. It takes but very little difference in the income 
of the farmer to make a great difference to business. One dollar an 
acre, gentlemen, for the farms of America spells the difference as to 
whether or not your dividends will increase or your bankruptcies will 
increase. If it is a dollar an acre more the farmer receives than he 
received the previous year, your failures will decrease and your divi- 
dends will increase; but if that dollar an acre is taken away from the 
farmer—and it amounts to only an average of $80 a farm, $500,000,000 
for the 500,000,000 acres—failures in the United States, as reported 
by Dun’s and Bradstreet’s, will increase anywhere from 20 to 3344 per 
cent, and do so every time, just as certainly as your life-insurance 
tables are worked out. 


Then I want to read you this brief paragraph from that same 
speech : 


That interest in agriculture, to my mind, should be of as great 
moment to the business man in New York City as to the farmer him- 
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self, and of as much moment to those interested with Mr. Green (presi- Under my permission to revise and extend I want to insert 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, who was present) and his | these tables in the Recogp so you may make a study of them. 
friends in labor circles as to the business man. In other words, this | I shall not take the time to go into them in detail, but I want 
is a matter of mutual interest on the part of agriculture, business, and | to call your attention to the averages. This table takes the 
labor. If agriculture is fundamental and business prospers due to | years 1910 to 1914 as 100 per cent. Beginning with the year 
agriculture being stabilized, then labor also profits by agriculture being | 1910 and going through to the year 1926 these are the index 
Stabilized. When the farmer is prosperous business is good and, of | wholesale prices of nonagricultural commodities. Now, get 
course, conditions of employment for labor are better and more satis- | that! These are the nonagricultural commodities for the en- 
factory. What I want particularly to do to-night is to plead with you | tire period of 16 years, based on the four years from 1910 to 
that you take an active interest in the welfare of agriculture. Whether | 1914 as 100 per cent. During that time, from 1910 to 1914, 
you accept my suggestions or not is not so important, but it is impor- | the prices ranged all the way from 1.02 to 241 as of the year 
tant that you take an active, real, sympathetic interest in agriculture | 1919, and down to the year 1926 the wholesale price of non- 
and assist in finding a solution that will bring stabilized conditions to | agricultural commodities, based on the agricultural dollar value 
agriculture. at th end of 1926, was 160.8. Now, for the same time the value 
7o of the agricultural dollar, taking 1910 to 1914 as a basis and 
Now, as to the difference between the purchasing power of | ag 100 per cent, was at no time above par, except for the two 
industry and that of agriculture, I want to call your attention yars 1911 and 1914. During the war, when we thought the 
here to this fundamental fact underlying this question, which farmer was receiving a splendid price for his products—and 
leads me to say that the people of this country will never | in a way he was—yet as compared with the wholesale value 
cease in their efforts to secure a national policy for agriculture | of nonagricultural products his dollar, even during the entire 
until something favorable has been done. In the report of the war period, was greatly below par. Even in 1917 it was only 
United States Department of Agriculture of June, 1925, I call | 54.9, and in 1919, when the crash came, it was 41.5, and at the 
your attention to two tables on pages 30 and 31 which, through | present time it is 62.2, as compared with the wholesale value 
the courtesy of the department, have been brought down for me | of nonagricultural commodities, 160.8. 


through the year 1926. | I hope Members will carefully study the following tables: 


TABLE 3.—Index numbers of wholesale prices of nonagricultural commodities, 1910—1925 
[Supplement to The Agriculture Situation, United States Department of Agriculture, June, 1925] 


(1910-1914 =100) 
Year January | February) March | April May eapeans October Noyan Dooni Average 
| | Sat REE AER REI 103. 1 103.3 103. 8 107.4 106. 5 104. 5 102. 8 101.6 100. 4 97.5 97.0 97.7 102. 2 
T Fa ea CR a 96.7 96. 8 99. 4 97.2 95.5 93.9 94,3 94.8 95.2 94.5 93.7 93.9 95.5 
AT ERR IER a RN a eel 94.9 96.5 97.3 100. 1 99.7 99. 6 100. 3 100. 9 102. 5 103. 1 102. 7 104. 5 100.3 
OER gti san eran tes 107.3 107.2 106. 5 105. 5 104.7 104.3 103. 6 103. 6 104. 2 104. 0 103. 0 100. 6 104.5 
T cer trend EEN 99. 6 100. 2 100. 6 99. 9 98. 5 96. 8 96.4 96. 2 97.2 95.0 93.7 94.9 97.4 
T pS RE SE Aa inde eae ee 95.6 95.8 95.7 95.7 97.0 98.5 99.9 100. 8 102. 8 105. 2 109.3 115.0 101. 1 
TOT OA A 122.5 126. 2 131.7 134. 5 136. 2 137.3 135.9 135.3 136.7 142.8 154.9 166.0 138. 4 
Be || | Oars Bee ea STENN 169. 7 172.7 175.5 178. 6 185. 4 194.7 199, 2 195. 6 189. 4 175.4 172.8 174.1 182. 1 
OT EEE SEE AEE AI TE: 176.8 177.8 179.5 183, 2 186.3 188. 4 192. 5 193.3 194.8 195. 6 195.7 193.3 187.6 
RE ie EOI SE 187.7 184. 1 180. 9 179.0 183.3 193.7 203. 8 211.2 212.6 214.7 219.0 223. 9 199. 0 
T EF ETEEN 235. 6 243. 5 247.4 254. 4 254. 4 250. 4 250. 8 248. 8 946. 1 237.2 221.0 208, 1 941.0 
ERR ACS EES Ria” 196.3 185.3 176.7 170.9 168. 2 163. 8 158. 6 155.5 156. 1 158.9 161.0 160. 8 167.4 
T eo so ee a ere 158. 4 156. 1 155.1 156. 1 163.8 168. 2 176. 6 182. 1 178.6 176. 4 175. 2 174.8 168. 0 
EERE IE OEE LIE 176.6 177.7 179.4 180. 4 176.1 172.4 168.8 166. 7 166. 9 165. 0 163. 2 162. 0 171.3 
EOE REL Ts CRN ee 163. 7 166.3 165.8 163. 7 161.8 159. 3 158. 4 158. 9 158. 2 158. 1 160. 2 162.8 161.6 
REEL Ee SALT OP 164.7 167.3 165. 4 162. 3 161.3 163. 2 164.3 163.7 163. 3 164. 5 165.9 165. 0 165.3 
ORL REET EERE RTS 164.7 164. 5 161.6 159. 5 160. 2 159, 9 159, 2 160. 1 160. 6 160. 0 161.0 158.3 160. 8 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
TABLE 4.—Relative purchasing power of a dollar in erchange for nonagricultural commodities at wholesale prices ' 
(1910-1914 = 100) 
| D 
Year January February) March | April May June July | August sa October haa i w Average 
| 
1 EAR SE BERIO E OLAS TOET TATE: 97.0 96. 8 96.3 93. 1 93.9 95.7 97.3 98. 4 99. 6 102. 6 103. 1 | 102. 4 97.8 
TE T RRS Aa I eT PES 103. 4 103. 3 100. 6 102. 9 104. 7 106. 5 106.0 | 105.5 105. 0 105. 8 106.7 | 106.5 104. 7 
1) EE T IGT 3 105. 4 103. 6 102. 8 99.9 100. 3 100. 4 99.7 99.1 97.6 97.0 97. 4 | 95.7 99, 7 
et ee ea 93. 2 93. 3 93. 9 94.8 95.5 95.9 96. 5 96. 5 96. 0 96. 2 97.1 | 99.4 95.7 
1) RRR ae Rana BSC IRE ae 100.4; 99.8 99.4 | 100.1 101.5 | 1033} 103.7] 104.0 102.9! 105.3] 106.7] 105.4 102, 7 
TENET NES AE LS SEDER ES AE 1046| 104.4 104, 4 104. 5 103. 1 101. 5 100. 1 99. 2 97.3 95.1 91. 5 | 87.0 98. 9 
BO aii ose sdanwniducauctananenne: 81.6 79.2 75.9 74.3 | 73. 4 72.8 73.6 73. 9 73.2 70. 0 64. 6 60. 2 72.3 
| SERRA TENT IRI EEEN 58. 9 57.9 57.0 56. 0 53. 9 51. 4 50. 2 51.1 52.8 57.0 57.9 | 57.4 54.9 
TT eC ee en E 56. 6 56. 2 55. 7 54. 6 53. 7 53. 1 51.9 51.7 51.3 51.1 51.1 51.7 53. 3 
TAT EERS A 53. 3 54.3 55.3 55.9 | 54. 6 51.6 | 49. 1 47.3 47.0 46. 6 45.7 44.7 50.3 
|. EE Re HET NOR NER TEES 42.4 | 41.1 40. 4 39. 3 39.3 39.9 | 39. 9 40. 2 40. 6 42. 2 45.2 48. 1 41.5 
TT TEE EE S hes ae aera EREE, 50.9 | 540 56. 5 58.5 | 59.5 61.1; 631] 64.3 64.1 62. 9 62. 1 62. 2 59. 7 
ES NEAL RAPA COIS 63.1 | 64. 1 64.5 64. 1 61.1 | 59. 5 | 56. 6 54.9 56.0 56. 7 57.1 57.2 59. 5 
[SR ie OR CR SEE ETS 56. 6 56. 3 55.7 55. 4 56. 8 58.0 | 59. 2 60. 0 59. 9 60. 6 61.3 | 61.7 58. 4 
ET ENAERE ETEA 61.1 | 60. 1 60. 3 61.1 61.8 62.8 | 63.1 62. 9 63. 2 63. 3 62. 4 61.4 61.9 
ic a 60.7! 59.8 60.5 61.6 62.0 61.3; 609] 61.1 61.2 60. 8 60. 3 | 60.6 60. 5 
T ELIE APS. IE AR OAR A 60. 7 | 60. 8 61.9 62.7 62. 4 62. 5 | 62. 8 62. 5+ 62. 3 62. 5 62.1 | 63. 2 62. 2 


1 Computed from the index numbers of wholesale prices of nonagricuitural commodities of the Bureau of Labor Statistics (Table 3). 


Now, gentlemen, a study of this situation reveals to us the | of the McNary-Haugen bill, now pending in Congress, and this 
fact that at very few times from the beginning of this country | is the answer of the editor of the Bee, in brief, to his criticism : 
down to the present time has the value of the agricultural dol- We have a high regard for our good friend, A. C. Rankin, of 
lar been equal to the value of the nonagricultural dollar. It is | Oxford. His experience as a farmer and stock raiser, and his success 
not a question that has simply confronted us since the war; | as well, entitles his opinion to careful consideration. Therefore his 
it has been aggravated since the war, but we have had this | recorded objections to the principle of the McNary-Haugen bill sug- 
problem with us all the time, to a greater or lesser degree, | gested reexamination of the measure. A conclusion is that, no matter 
since we have been a nation, and it is the effort of some of the | how sincere Mr. Rankin may be, he has proceeded from a* wrong 
legislation now pending—and it is an honest effort—to bring | premise. 
the value of the agricultural dollar somewhere near on a par His argument, summed up, is that every tub should stand on its own 
with the value of the dollar of industry and labor. bottom. No gainsaying that old maxim in ordinary practice. Long 

I want to read to you an editorial I clipped this morning | ago the American people, in order to foster manufacturing, started 
from one of the Nebraska papers—the Omaha Bee. A gentle- |. to protect that division of industry. Later on a similar process was 
man in the western part of my State had expressed criticism | applicd to transportation. All the while agriculture was standing 
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on its own bottom, substantial and secure. A change has come. Agri- 
culture, still on its own, finds itself at.a decided disadvantage in relation 
to manufacturing and trading. Consequently, in order to set up and 
maintain an equilibrium, the McNary-Haugen bill is proposed. 

We have little fear of the accumulation of such a surplus as will 
prove a menace to the growers of any sort of grain. The various coop- 
erating marketing organizations have not met with any such danger 
in their experience. The McNary-Haugen bill is intended to make co- 
operative marketing easier. Our manufacturers, whose surplus output 
is disposed of under the Webb-Pomerene Act, have not suffered any 
through its operation. Its principle is to be extended to farming. 


Now, it must be apparent that the time is here when we 
should adopt a national policy for agriculture. We have been 
doing it along many other lines. No law is perfect in its in- 
ception and every basic law we have passed since we have been 
a nation has had to be amended and perfected after experience 
has taught us its weaknesses. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has expired. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. 
tleman two additional minutes. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. No one claims that any 
one of the bills which are pending would immediately solve 
all the ills of agriculture, but we do realize that if this action 
is taken and the initial law passed, aS we learn by experience 
its imperfections, should there be such, Congress can perfect 
them from time to time as we have the interstate commerce 
act, the transportation act, the Federal reserve act, and many 
others. 

Mr. PURNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Yes. 

Mr. PURNELL. I just want to take this opportunity in 
the gentleman’s time to express my personal regret, because of 
the fact that he is leaving Congress and leaving the Agricul- 
tural Committee. I want to say as one member of the com- 
mittee, and as the ranking majority member of that committee, 
that no man on it has worked harder in the interest of the 
farmers of the country than the gentleman from Nebraska, 
who is leaving. [Applause.] His constituents ought to feel 
very proud of the efforts he has made toward solving this great 
problem which, after all, is the greatest problem, in my judg- 
ment, that has confronted the American Congress since the be- 
ginning of this Government. I am sure I express the senti- 
ment of the Committee on Agriculture as well as the membership 
of this House, when I express regret at his leaving, and express 
the hope that his future may be as pleasant and effective as his 
service here. [Applause.] 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. I thank the gentleman, 
and since my esteemed friend, Mr. PURNELL, Republican, rank- 
ing member of the House Committee on Agriculture, has seen 
fit to extend me this courtesy, permit me to say that I have 
greatly enjoyed my work and association with the members of 
the Agriculture Committee as well as with the membership of 
the House during the eight years I have served here. During 
all this period I have given all of my time in an earnest effort, 
not only to serve the people of the district faithfully, but to 
cooperate as far as possible in the framing and enactment of 
legislation for the public welfare. While the fourth Nebraska 
district is primarily agricultural, I have endeavored to render 
support to all meritorious legislation no matter what part of 
the country it may have primarily affected. In other words, it 
has been my aim to reach a satisfactory conclusion to myself 
on every measure presented considering the merits of that meas- 
ure alone. 

My association here has been pleasant and congenial. If I 
have a single enemy on either side of the aisle, I am not aware 
of it. During my early life I spent several years in the min- 
istry, and have been engaged to a considerable extent in the 
field of education, and it is only fair that I say to my esteemed 
colleagues, one and all, that I have never in my life associated 
with a nobler, more sincere, or higher type of gentlemen than 
those with whom I have served in the Halls of Congress. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes 
to the gentleman from Washington [Mr. Hit]. [Applause.] 

Mr. HILL of Washington. Mr. Chairman, the McNary-Haugen 
bill will provide an American standard of prices for agricul- 
tural products commensurate with the American standard of 
manufacturing prices and the American standard of wages for 
labor. No other remedy will lift the farmer out of his dilemma. 
If you are really desirous of doing something worth while for 
agriculture, you will pass the Haugen bill. If you do not in- 
tend to give the farmer relief, but intend simply to further 
delude him as to your purpose in dealing with his problem, then 
you may endeavor to defeat this bill and give active support to 


Mr. Chairman, I yield the gen- 
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one of the other so-called farm relief measures. The farmers 
of the country want the Haugen bill enacted into law for their 
price protection in the domestic or home markets. The big com- 
mercial and manufacturing interests, already protected, are 
opposed to it. 

The reason the farmers want this legislation is that they oe 
participate in the benefits of our protective-tariff policy an 
thereby receive larger prices for their products. The reason the 
big commercial and manufacturing interests oppose this bill is 
that they are unwilling for the farmer to share in the benefits 
of protection. These two opposing attitudes are logical. Self- 
interest is the basis of all human action. The farmer is not 
sharing the great prosperity which the manufacturing indus- 
tries and the large commercial interests are enjoying. He knows 
that this disparity is not due to a lack of demand for agricul- 
tural products. He was deluded for a long time into believing 
that all his ills were the result of natural causes and of condi- 
tions arising from uncontrollable natural laws. He was taught 
to believe, and did believe, that it was merely his inalienable 
misfortune that he should bring his products to market and 
accept prices over which he or any agency in his behalf had no 
control. On the other hand, he accepted without question that 
it was a right inherent in the producers and distributers of 
other than agricultural products to fix and control their own 
prices. The farmer knows now that he was victimized by false 
teaching; yet those whose interests are subserved thereby are 
still broadcasting the trite propaganda that the farmer is in- 
escapably subject to the natural law of supply and demand. 
The purpose of this effort to keep him under such belief is obvi- 
ous. It is to drive him away from the idea that the machinery 
and powers of government can be invoked to promote his finan- 
cial advantage. 

Agriculture is not asking any special favors; it is merely 
asking to be placed on a basis of equality with other industries. 
Legislative aid is the rule, not the exception. as to all indus- 
tries other than agriculture. But opponents of farm relief seem 
to think it outrageously presumptuous in those engaged in farm- 
ing for a livelihood to call upon the Government for assistance. 
The farmer is told’ that it would be a destructive perversion of 
governmental powers to lend him aid toward the elevation and 
stabilization of the prices for his products; that it would be 
paternalism to legislate for his protection and benefit; and that 
such assistance would be in contravention of the spirit of the 
fundamental principles of our Government. Furthermore, it is 
at least intimated that it is puerile and unsportsmanlike for the 
farmer to ask such aid from the Government. 

And from what sources do all these teachings and discourage- 
ments come? They come principally from the industries and 
commercial interests that are the recipients of the very kind of 
governmental protection and benefits that the farmer is seeking. 
Why do they oppose the extension to the farmer of the same 
character of advantages that they themselves enjoy through 
governmental beneficence? The answer is that human action is 
based on selfishness. Those industries that are now receiving 
the financial benefits that flow from stabilized profitable prices 
through governmental protection and at the expense of the 
whole people are selfishly unwilling that like advantages be 
extended to the great agricultural industry. Based, as it is, 
on the principle of selfishness, this is a natural, though not 
altruistic, attitude for them to take. 

If it were not for an effective protective tariff system that 
protects the American prices of our manufactured products 
against world competition, those prices would sink to the level 
of the world markets. If it were not for the protective-tariff 
system and restrictive immigration laws, the wages of Ameri- 
can labor would drop to the level of that of the peons of South 
America and the peasants and serfs of the European and 
Asiatic countries. These American standards of prices and 
wages have resulted in raising correspondingly the American 
standards of living for those who are favored by such pater- 
nalistic legislation. They have been removed in large meas- 
ure from the deranging influences that come through the 
fluctuations of world markets. They have been placed on an 
artificial platform above the ebb and flow of the sea of world 
commerce. Their prices and wages have been stabilized on a 
basis of profitable levels through legislation. 

At no other period in American history have the great money 
interests and the large manufacturing industries been so 
prosperous as now, and at no other period in American history 
has the condition of agriculture been so desperately intolerable. 

Mr. Mellon said in his latest annual report that— 


for our manufacturers we have the protection of the tariff, and for 
those for whom the tariff does not give complete protection, particularly 
the farmers, we should encourage the purchasing power of other coun- 
tries so that there will be a greater demand for American products. 
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And that is his only suggestion for the relief of agricultural 
distress. He does not say how an increased purchasing power 
of other countries is to be encouraged or effected, or to what 
extent, if any, such encouragement would benefit American 
agriculture. He merely makes a gesture of tossing out a frail 
line of hope, without any life-saver attached, to remind the 
farmer he has not entirely ignored the existence of his problem. 

Why should anyone oppose this proposed legislation for the 
relief of agriculture? No informed person denies that such 
relief is needed. Yet the most vigorous opposition possible has 
for years been interposed against it by the forces whose in- 
terests are centered in the protected manufacturing industries. 
The Haugen bill is the only farm relief measure that offers any 
substantial aid to agriculture. It is the one the farmers want. 
It does not propose to interfere in any way with the tariff 

rates now enjoyed by the protected industries. Yet such pro- 
tected interests are its most bitter foes. But in their argu- 
ments against the bill they do not present the real ground of 
their opposition. Ostensibly they base their opposition on the 
fear that the principal provisions of the bill are unconstitu- 
tional and that the plan is economically unsound and unwork- 
able. If they were sure these defects inhered in the bill, it 
would not arouse such anxiety in their minds. Their real fear 
grows out of the belief that it is constitutional and workable 
and will accomplish its intended purpose. 

- The real ground of their opposition is that the bill will place 
agriculture under the protective system with the manufacturers. 
The outstanding feature that gives character to the Haugen 
bill and distinguishes it from the other so-called farm relief 
measures is its underlying principle which preserves the Ameri- 
can market for the American farmer. It is in essence a pro- 
tective principle. 

The Haugen bill is also the most effective cooperative measure 
that has ever been designed for the American farmers. It would 
transform the present system of individual marketing of basic soil 
crops into a complete cooperative system of marketing. Under 
this bill all of the producers of a particular basic crop would be 
compelled to share proportionately the risks and losses attendant 
upon the segregation and disposition of surpluses in foreign 
markets. They would also share proportionately the benefits 
arising through the stabilization and enhancement of domestic 
prices. No other measure that has been proposed for the relief 
of agriculture embraces these two principles, namely: First, a 
complete cooperative marketing system wherein every producer 
participates on a basis of equality of risk and benefits, and, 
second, the establishment of an American market for American 
farmers uncontrolled by the world market. Two fundamental 
‘causes lie at the seat of agricultural distress in this country. 
The first cause is the lack of cooperative organization among 
the farmers and the second is that agriculture produces on a 
protective-tariff basis and markets on a free-trade basis. It fol- 
lows, as a matter of course, that adequate relief for the farmer 
of this country can only be given on the basis of a recognition 
of these fundamental causes of his distress. The Haugen bill 
strikes at the very base of the evil and provides the means and 
agency for correcting it. 

Why has it been impossible for the whole body of farmers 
voluntarily to organize into effective cooperative groups? The 
reason is largely psychological. The farmer has long nursed 
the pride and, I might say, the delusion that he was the master 
of his own affairs. This attitude is traditional with him and 
has developed largely from his detached life and operations on 
an isolated farm unit. In his capacity as a producer the farmer 
works alone. He plans his operations and executes them. He 
is his own boss, his own mentor. 
movements. He comes and goes at will. He employs his own 
methods of farming and produces his crops independently of 
the authority of another. His farm is his domain and he is 
master of it. The exercise of this mastery inspires in him a 
spirit of independence which abides with him in his commercial 
contacts and activities. Accustomed to giving orders, not tak- 
ing them, he can not readily subordinate his independence of 
individualism to the commercial agency of cooperative organi- 
zation. He will readily cooperate with his neighbors in com- 
munity movements for social betterment. He recognizes the 
necessity of cooperative organization for religious, fraternal, 
charitable, and educational advancement. 

But the masses of the farmers will not voluntarily organize 
for the commercial purpose of cooperatively marketing their 
crops. It is true that many farmers have long recognized and 
labored for the advantages which would accrue from such or- 
ganization, but their efforts along this line have resulted in 
failure or in only partial success. But granting that the farm- 
ers could cooperate on a 100 per cent basis, cooperation alone is 
not the solution of the farmer’s ‘problem. He must be placed 
on a protective basis as to marketing his product in the Ameri- 
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must have help now. Their situation is intolerable. 


the distress of the farmers. 


He controls his own time and. 
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can markets, because he is compelled to pay protected prices 
for labor and supplies in producing his crops. The manufac- 
turer is protected, labor is protected, and the railroads are pro- 
tected. The farmer pays protected American prices for trans- 
portation, for labor, and for almost every manufactured 
commodity that he buys, and yet he must maintain his earning 
power on the basis of the competitive free-trade markets of the 
world. The farmer is in a vise. The screws of free trade on 
the one hand and of protection on the other are squeezing him 
to death. His financial life is ebbing. He must have relief. 

I was born and reared on a farm and have always lived in 
farming communities where the business interests of the people 
depend directly upon agriculture. I know the prohlems of the 
farmer. I know the handicap under which he has struggled. 
He is compelled to make an unequal fight. The so-called panics 
always hit him first and leave him last, and panics are only 
periods of artificially created financial depressions. They are 
made to order and brought on at will by the powers that domi- 
nate commerce. Financial depressions are brought about to 
increase the purchasing power of money and to decrease the 
value or purchasing power of property and labor. It is a 


scheme periodically employed to deprive the producers of the 


profits of their labor and production. The history of this 
country is marked by a succession of “ panics” that have left 
the scars of their desolation, suffering, and distress among the 
producing masses of the people. The farmers have always 
endured the brunt of them. Every panic has resulted in making 
the money lords richer and the farmers poorer. The last of 
these panics was deliberately created and handed to the farm- 
ers in 1920. It is still with them and has cost them more in the 
reduced prices for crops and the shrinkage of farm property 
values than the entire money cost to this Government of the 
World War. Agriculture was prostrated and it is still down. 
It can not get up without help. Every day I am receiving 
appeals from the farmers of my State for relief from the im- 
possible handicaps under which they are staggering. They 
The wheat 
farmers of my district have not made a dollar net in six years. 
They are bankrupt, mortgaged to the limit, credit exhausted, 
farms run down, machinery and equipment worn out, and their 
morale broken. Five banks have failed in my home county in 
the past five years. Every day farmers are filing petitions in 


‘bankruptcy ; mortgage foreclosures are crowding the calendars 
of the courts and farms are being abandoned. The merchants 


and other business men in the cities and towns have shared 
Many of them have also gone into 
bankruptcy ; others have liquidated on the best terms possible; 
and still others are hanging on in the hope that relief may 
come, 

I sound the warning to you, Members of Congress, and to this 
administration, that the farmers of this country are desperate. 
They are not praying for relief; they are demanding it. They 
are not going to stand for any sidestepping. They do not want 
any makeshifts or palliatives. They want the Haugen bill 
and they want it now. They have heard enough of the argu- 
ment that the equalization fee principle is unconstitutional and 


economically unsound. They do not believe it and neither do I. 


They know and you know that if the big commercial interests 
were demanding legislation embodying this equalization fee 


‘principle that all this talk about its unconstitutionality and 


unsowndness would cease. No such argument would be per- 
mitted to stand in the way of their demands for legislation. 
It is only when the farmer calls upon his Government for aid 
that a tender solicitude for economic soundness and the in- 
tegrity of the Constitution is professed. The big commercial 
powers can tunnel. under and through the Constitution and 
honeycomb its very foundations to accomplish their purposes 
without the legality of their actions being questioned; but if 
the farmers ask Congress for a simple act of justice their 
motives are scrutinized with a microscope and every possible 
legal camouflage set up to circumvent it. When I first came 
here as a Member of this body in 1923 and began stressing the 
necessity for farm relief that would help the farmers secure a 
better price for their products I was surprised to find a major- 
ity sentiment against it. The idea was openly scoffed at in 
some instances and the advocate of such a scheme classed as a 
visionary and a dreamer, if not a demagogue or a Bolshevist. 
Apparently everybody recognized the sad plight of agriculture, 
but most of the membership of Congress solemnly shook their 
heads and offered the sympathetically hopeless remark that 
“ It is too bad nothing can be done about it.” 

And nothing has been done about it up to this time. But, 
with others who have had an abiding faith in the efficacy of the 
principle of the Haugen bill to afford an adequate and just 
remedy for agriculture, I have worked continuously during my 
four years of service here for the success of that bill. I have 
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been gratified to note the development from year to year of an 
increasing sentiment in this House in favor of it, and that the 
“ do-nothing ” attitude toward farm relief is giving way. I am 
gratified to observe that many of you who said nothing could 
be done are now entertaining the opinion that not only can 
something be done but that it will be done, either with your 
help or that of your successors. You are hearing from home and 
there is no static to blur the message. There is no argument 
so persuasive to a Member of Congress as that presented by the 
people of his own district. I have always;contended that the 
farmers can have such legislation as they want from the Gov- 
ernment if they will only unite their forces solidly behind their 
demands: I rejoice that they are doing that now. They are 
showing a greater concert of effort in support of the Haugen 
bill than at any previous time. They are drawn together 
through a common affliction. They are cemented through a 
common cause. There is no power in the Government or out 
of it that can resist the demand for farm relief when the 
30,000,000 farmers of this country unite their strength behind 
such demand. 

I believe that the NeNary-Haugen bill will pass both the 
House and the Senate by substantial majorities, and when it 
does I shall say that Congress can still function for the people. 
[ Applause. ] 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from North Carolina. [Mr. WARREN]. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. Chairman, there is a bill now pending on 
the calendar which was introduced in the Senate by Senator 
HrraAM BINGHAM, of Connecticut, and in the House by me. It 
passed the Senate by a unanimous vote, and its passage by 
this body will mark another step on the part of Congress in 
recognizing and perpetuating the history and exploits of the Na- 
tion. I am very grateful to the distinguished Senator from 
Connecticut for his interest in this measure and for his in- 
sistence that the commemoration of the act should be where it 
occurred. Himself a noted aviator in the World War, it is 
fitting that his name should be associated with a measure to 
hail the birth of aviation. 

The bill provides that there shall be erected on Kill Devil 
Hill, at Kitty Hawk, in the State of North Carolina, a monu- 
ment in commemoration of the first successful attempt in all 
history at power-driven airplane flight, achieved by Orville 
Wright on December 17, 1903. It calls for a commission com- 
posed of the Secretaries of War, Navy, and Commerce to super- 
intend the erection of the memorial and to make arrangements 
for its unveiling and dedication, and it provides that the design 
and plans shall be subject to the approval of the Commission 
of Fine Arts and the Joint Committee on the Library. After 
this commission has reported Senator BineHAM and I will 
press for a sufficient appropriation to carry their recommenda- 
tions into effect. I trust that the plans will call for something 
grand and artistic which will worthily mark the public recog- 
nition of what the achievement signified. 

Many years ago Capt. Thomas Baldwin, of dirigible fame, 
said: “If it wasn’t for the Wrights we wouldn’t be flying 
to-day.” Orville and Wilbur Wright have taken such an im- 
mortal place in the history of inventions and of civilization 
that everything about them will always have a historic im- 
portance. They were sons of a scholarly teacher, who was 
also a bishop of the United Brethren Church. Their mother 
died during their early boyhood. In their youth they were no 
different from the average boy of their native city of Dayton, 
Ohio. They fished and hunted and engaged in athletic contests 
and impressed their associates as clean, manly fellows. They 
did not go to college, but their home was supplied with the 
stimulating atmosphere of books, including numerous works: on 
science. They best explained their interest in flying in a brief 
‘account of their invention which they wrote in the Century 
of September, 1908: 


Late in the autumn of 1878— l 
Wilbur was then 11 and Orville 7 years of age— 


our father came into the house one evening with some object con- 
cealed in his hands, and, before we could see what it was, tossed 
it into the air. Instead of falling to the floor, as we expected, it 
flew across the room and struck the ceiling, where it fluttered a while 
and finally sank to the floor. It was a little toy known to scientists 
as a helicopter, but which we, with sublime disregard for science, 
dubbed a “bat” * * * It lasted only a short time, but its 
memory was abiding. ; ; 


From then on their interest in flying never waned, but it was 


not until 1896, when they read in the papers of the death of ' 


Otto Lilienthal, who was killed by a fall from one of his 


gliders, that they gave the subject of flying intensive study.. 
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“It made us wonder,” said Wilbur Wright, “what the diffi- 
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culties were that could not be overcome.” Finally, in 1900 
they decided to try glider experiments themselves, and they 
left Dayton for Kill Devil Hill at Kitty Hawk, Dare County, 
on the coast of North Carolina. They settled within a few 
miles of that spot where Sir Walter Raleigh planted his first 
colony and where Virginia Dare, the first child of English 
parentage to be born on the American Continent, first saw the 
light of day. It was by no mere accident that Kitty Hawk 
was selected as the scene for the experiment that later startled 
civilization. The Wrights had written the United States 
Weather Bureau to find where the winds were strongest and 
steadiest, and the reply had been Kitty Hawk, just north of 
Hatteras. Nor was it their desire for privacy that made the 
Wrights select a spot on the narrow banks of North Carolina, 
which hold back the Atlantic from its great inland sounds, 
They did not think that the public would manifest enough 
interest to disturb them. They found a little village of fisher- 
men, whose life is a continuous combat with the sea—God-fear- 
ing, noble men and women who, together with the crew of the 
Coast Guard station there, composed the population of this 
outskirt on the eastern frontier of America. 

In October, 1900, the brothers had made their first gliding 
experiment at Kitty Hawk. They were there again the next 
Summer, and this time they were visited by Mr. Octave 
Chanute, of Chicago, whose book published in 1894—Progress 
in Flying Machines—had greatly interested the Wrights. In 
1902, at Kitty Hawk, they had made over a thousand glider 
trips, and by 1903 they had succeeded in staying up over a 
minute in a glider. 

Having secured accurate data for making calculations from 
their glider experiments and a system of balance effective in 
winds as well as in calms, the brothers were now in a position 
to build a successful power flyer. The first designs provided 
for a total weight of 600 pounds, including the operator and an 
8-horsepower motor. The propellor had not been worked out, 
and this caused them intensive study. They have often said 
that their success in mastering this problem was the one feature 
of their work in which they themselves took special pride. 
After many mishaps and disheartening delays the frail craft 
with its-delicately mounted motor was pronounced ready. They 
knew that the machine would fly as well as men can know any- 
thing in the future, for the formula had been verified and the 
machine had been so built. They achieved their results neither 
by luck or the process of elimination, but by scientific inquiry 
and study. Monday, December 14, 1903, was picked as the date 
for the first attempt. A coin was tossed to decide who would 
have the first trial and Wilbur Wright won, but the start was 
bad and parts of the machine were damaged which required two 
days to repair. The morning of December 17 arrived—but let 
Orville Wright tell it in his own words as he described it in 
the American Legion Monthly of September, 1926: 


THE FIRST FLIGHT 


By Orville Wright, first human being to fly with a heavier-than-air 
machine — 


There was a strong, cold wind from the North when my brother Wil- 
bur and I went to bed at Kitty Hawk, N. C., on the night of December 
16, 1903. We arose next morning to find that the puddles of water left 
by the recent rain -were covered with ice, and that the wind was still 
blowing at a velocity of around 25 miles an hour. 

Hoping that it would die down, we stayed indoors the early part of 
the morning. The wind, however, was as brisk as ever at 10 o’clock, 
and as it showed no likelihood of abating we decided to make our ex- 
periment anyway. Since we could face the machine into the strong 
wind, it should be a relatively simple business to launch it from level 
ground. j 

The necessary track was laid, though not without difficulty, since the 
biting cold compelled us frequently to retire to a shed where a wood 
fire was burning in an old carbide can. 

Eventually all was ready. Seven of us were on hand—my brother 
and I, J. T. Daniels, A. D. Etheridge, and W. S. Dough, members of 
the Kill Devil Life-Saving Station; W. C. Brinkley, of Manteo; and a 
boy, Johnny Moore, of Nags Head. l 

A hand anemometer showed the velocity of the wind to be between 
24 and 27 miles an hour, which is not far of from what Government 
Weather Bureau records indicated. I mention this because to-day, with 
a generation of aerial development and research to profit by, nobody, 
not myself at least, would dream of. going up in a strange machine in 
a 27-mile wind, even if he knew that the machine had previously flown 
and was apparently sound. 

‘My brother had made an unsuccessful attempt to fly on December 14. 
It was therefore my turn to try. I ran the motor a few minutes to 


‘heat it up, and then released the wire that held the machine to a 


wooden track. The machine started forward, Wilbur helping to balance 
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it by running alongside. With the wind against it, the machine got 
under way so slowly that Wilbur was able to stay alongside until it 
lifted from the track after a run of 40 feet. 

One of the men from the life-saving station clicked a camera at that 
instant and caught a historic picture. The machine was at the time 
about 2 feet off the ground. 

The flight lasted 12 seconds. Its course was rather erratic, owing in 
part to air conditions, in part to the pilot’s inexperience. The front 
rudder was balanced too near the center, so that it had a tendency to 
turn by itself, with the result that at times the machine would rise to 
about 10 feet and then as suddenly aim toward the ground. One of 
these darts ended the flight 120 feet from the point where the machine 
had first risen from the wooden track. 

It may be interesting to note that while the machine was making 
only 10 feet a second against a wind that was blowing 35 feet a sec- 
ond, the speed of the machine relative to the air was 45 feet a second, 
so that the length of the flight was equivalent to 540 feet in still air. 
This was the first time in history that a machine carrying a man 
raised itself by its own power into the air in full flight, went ahead 
without reduction of speed, and landed at a point as high as that 
from which it started. 


There are many little interesting stories told of the Wrights 
during their many protracted stays on the sand dunes of North 
Carolina. Their closest friends were Capt. and Mrs. W. J. 
Tate. Mrs. Tate at that time was postmistress at Kitty Hawk, 
and on August 12, 1900, she received a letter from one Wilbur 
Wright, of Dayton, Ohio, who asked for a description of the 
topography of the beach in that immediate section. He stated 
that he and his brother were contemplating spending their 
summer vacation there to carry on some experiments in “ scien- 
tific kite flying.” Previous to that Captain Tate had read an 
account of Professor Lilienthal’s experiments with gliders, and 
had become greatly interested in the subject. After the 
Wrights came down, Captain Tate was the one man in all that 
country who knew that they would not fail. Through all their 
hectic days his faith was sublime. About 10 days after this 
letter had been answered a stranger knocked at the door of 
the modest Tate home and introduced himself as Wilbur Wright. 
In those days there was no modern method of transportation 
to out-of-the-way places like Kitty Hawk. In Elizabeth City, 
N. C., Mr. Wright, in visiting the water front, had found one 
Israel Perry, who owned and lived in a miserable little flat- 
bottomed sloop, hardly safe to cross a creek in. Perry agreed 
to- take him to Kitty Hawk, expecting to make the trip in a 
day, but adverse winds kept them out for 36 hours, and when 
Wilbur Wright arrived at the Tate home he had had nothing 
to- eat in 24 hours, and was spent and exhausted. Four days 
later the freight boat brought his baggage and material, and 
Captain and Mrs. Tate and Wilbur Wright proceeded to con- 
struct the first glider, which was truly the embryo flying 
machine of the present day. 

It required two weeks to construct the glider, and Captain 
Tate says that it was also spent in he and his wife “sizing 
up” the stranger. Orville Wright came on September 1. Both 
of the brothers boarded at the Tate home, but later moved into 
a tent between there and the life-saving station. Before the 


first motor-driven flight was made, the Wrights presented the 


first glider to the Tates, who carefully dissected it. The 
sateen fabric used on the wings was made into dresses for 
Irene and Pauline Tate, who were then 3 and 4 years old. 

Captain Tate soon acquired the reputation among his neigh- 
bors of being “a darn sight crazier than the Wrights.” It was 
the regret of his life that he did not sce the first flight on De- 
cember 17. 1903, after he had been a right bower to the Wrights 
during their stay there. He was engaged in other duties that 
morning, when a neighbor, nearly out of breath, ran up and 
yelled: “ Well, they flew!” 

The little Irene Tate, who wore a dress made from the glider, 
is now Mrs. Bennett D. Severn. She has flown over 50,000 
miles with her husband, who is an aviator, and once was the 
only helper for her husband in bringing a plane from Miami, 
Fla., to Atlantic City, N. J., against brisk prevailing north 
winds. All of the members of the Tate family have been in 
airplanes. 

Captain Tate is now keeper of the Coinjock Lighthouse Depot, 
at Coinjock, N. C. Fame has not kept Orville Wright from re- 
membering his old friend, and they frequently correspond, 
while the Tate home has a wealth of mementos and historical 
data about the men who in those days were unknown. This is 
his tribute to the Wrights in a recent letter to me: 


‘They were Christian gentlemen and moral to the core. During all 
My acquaintance and close contact with them, which lasted several 
years, I never heard one of them utter an oath, never saw either of 
them get angry, and never heard them tell a story which even bordered 
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on the obscene. They were scientific men, skilled and even balanced, 
and nothing I can say can pay them too high a tribute. 


With their names and their exploits ringing in the ears of the 
world the Wrights have remained the same modest, unassuming 
men, untouched by popular acclaim. Wilbur Wright has now 
gone to his reward, but before his death he saw his invention 
perfected to a high point. Orville Wright still lives in his 
native city of Dayton, Ohio. With that retiring manner that 
is characteristic of the man, he has shown no interest in this 
measure. While it signifies an event, is it not also proper that 
we honor the man who accomplished it? The Government has 
named a great aviation field in honor of the dead Wilbur 
Wright. Let us by the passage of this bill acclaim also the 
living. 

Mr. Chairman, it would be interesting to trace the develop- 
ment and progress of aviation since this initial step on North 
Carolina soil, but I shall not do so. In peace and in the broad- 
ening of our commerce the airplane is already playing a domi- 
nant part, while in war it is destined to be the most contribut- 
ing factor. 

There is a nation-wide support for the passage of this bill. 
My files are filled with letters from every section of the coun- 
try. Mr. Frank Stick, of Pine Cove, Interlaken, N. J., who, 
with his associates own the Kill Devil Hill property, has re- 
cently sent me the following wire: 

ASBURY PARK, N. J. 
Hon. LINDSAY WARREN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0.: 

My associates and I are greatly interested in your þill for a memo- 
rial commemorating the first airplane flight. We own Kill Devil Hill 
tract and will gladly deed these hills and adjacent land required for 
memorial and reservation to the Government without cost. 

FRANK STICK. 
VISION AND PROPHECY 


I have visions, Mr. Chairman, that after this memorial is 
erected the Government will create there a national park 
or a national monument. I hope that when it is dedicated 
that the nations of the earth will be invited to participate, 
and that the President of the United States will be present. 
With the Atlantic on the one side and the great inland water- 
way on the other, with early connection either by ferry or 
bridge with the mainland imminent, Kitty Hawk no longer en- 
joys its pristine isolation, and it is getting within easy access 
to the Nation. This memorial will stand there with its face 
to the Atlantic to commemorate the inventive genius of man. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I have some exhibits I de- 
sire to insert, and I therefore ask unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, from the Philadelphia In- 
quirer of January 29, 1927, I read the following excerpts: 


Judge Dickinson grants man last papers despite liquor conviction, 
That is a heading. Let me read further: 


A single violation of the Federal prohibition law is not so heinous: 
as to deprive him of the privilege of citizenship, in the opinion of 
Judge Oliver B. Dickinson, of the United States district court here. 

Over the protests of the naturalization department he granted final 
citizenship papers yesterday to Theodore Tsicos, 19 North Conestoga 
Street, notwithstanding his conviction for violating the liquor law in 
Chester in 1922, with a fine of $100. 

When Tsicos appeared for his final papers an examiner from the 
naturalization department objected to their being granted him, claiming 
he was disqualified from’ becoming a citizen because the liquor offense 
prevented him from having the “ good ” moral character prescribed. 


Now notice this heading: 
Crank legislation. 
And let me read further: 


“ Oh, there are a lot of things in the Constitution I think ought not 
to be there,’ the judge retorted, “and there are a number of high- 
caliber men who regard the prohibition law as crank legislation, but 
you wouldn’t want to deport us because we have those opinions, would 
you ” 

CONSTITUTION—-CRANK LEGISLATION 


This was a judge of the Federal court of the United States 


speaking, saying that he did not believe in some of the Consti- 
tution which he was under oath to support and maintain. He 
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said this particular law is crank legislation, and that it does 
not affect a man’s moral character because he was a bootlegger. 
If there is to be a Federal judge impeached—one because he 
enforces the strict letter of the law or one who denounces the 
Constitution and calls a law he is called upon to enforce crank 
legislation—I think it should be the latter judge instead of the 
former. 

I want to read another excerpt from a newspaper. From 
the New York American of January 30, 1927, I read the fol- 
lowing excerpts: 


Drive against Judge Cooper in new light. 
Huge patronage of “ maverick Democrat” in G. O. P. stronghold said 
to cause trouble. 


The above are headings. I read the following excerpts: 


Schenectady is the home of Judge Cooper. Local residents recalled 
that he made his first entry into politics as a Christian Socialist and 
was the protégé of the Rev. George R. Lunn, first Socialist mayor of 
Schenectady. 

Lunn made Cooper his corporation counsel, and as such Cooper served 
several terms. He became an enthusiastic supporter of Woodrow Wil- 
son’s League of Nations and followed Lunn, later lieutenant governor, 
into the Democratic fold. 


How mistaken a newspaper can be! Why, Judge Frank 
Cooper was never a Socialist. From 1906 until 1910 he was a 
member of the Democratic State executive committee of the 
State of New York. In 1917 he was a candidate for mayor of 
his home city on the Democratic ticket with a Socialist oppo- 
nent as well as a Republican opponent. When he accepted the 
position of corporation counsel under Mayor George R. Lunn, 
who was once a Member of this House and who was afterwards 
lieutenant governor of his State, Frank Cooper had it distinctly 
understood that he was a Democrat and would remain a Demo- 
crat during the tenure of such office. 

Mr. PERLMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. In a moment, if I have any time left. I 
have some information which I desire to impart. 

I read further from this New York American of January 30, 
1927, the following: 


It was declared here to-day that for political reasons the fight on 
Judge Cooper might assume important proportions. In the 29 counties 
which comprise the district he has the sole appointment of 35 referees 
in bankruptcy and all the bankruptcy receivers, whose fees amount to 
millions every year. 

Besides that, he has the sole appointment of United States commis- 
sioners who hear all criminal cases in the first instance. 


G. O. P. GETS RESTIVE 


The counties comprising the district are a Republican stronghold, 
and since the death of Judge Ray Republicans have been restive at hav- 
ing the control of the court in the hands of a man described as “a 
maverick Democrat.” Judge Cooper is 59, and under the judiciary law 
would sit until he was 70, 11 years longer. 


Mr. PERLMAN. Will the gentleman yield now? 

Mr. BLANTON. I have but little time and regret that I can 
not yield. Should I have any time left when I conclude, I will 
yield gladly. 

I desire to deny that newspaper statement. I do not believe 
the Republican Party, because of a few appointments, would be 
instrumental in having a judge of a Federal court impeached 
or charged with impeachment matters such as would affect or 
might influence all the other jurists of the land in the enforcement 
of the law. I do not believe the Republican Party is so mer- 
cenary, however much I may believe that many political sins 
are properly laid at its door. 

I want now to read another excerpt from a paper. 

Mr. PERLMAN. Will the gentleman yield for a question 
with regard to Judge Cooper? 

Mr. BLANTON. I have not the time. I wish the gentleman 
would get his own time, as I need all of my own. 

Here is an editorial from a leading paper of the city where 
this judge formerly resided, and I want to read it to you. It is 
from the Schenectady Union-Star, a daily paper that was 
founded in 1855. ‘This editorial is headed and reads as follows: 


ENFORCING AN UNPOPULAR LAW 


So far as impeaching a Federal judge for enforcing the Nation’s most 
unpopular law, we shall have to confess. lack of enthusiasm for Repre- 
sentative EMANUEL CELLER’S motion in the lower House in which he 
seeks the removal of Judge Frank Cooper. At a time when infraction 
of law is the crying ill of the Nation, when lack of respect for law is 
undermining government, it is refreshing to find a judge with courage 
enough to do his duty single-minded and regardless of personal unpopu- 
larity. 
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The objection is made that Federal Judge Cooper has approved of 
detective methods in securing evidence. Seldom, if ever, have we heard 
of objection being interposed to any judge’s acquiescence to detective 
methods in running down crime and bringing criminals to the bar of 
justice for infraction of other laws than the Volstead Act. Detectives 
trail suspects for weeks. They assume disguises. They worm their way 
into the confidence of unsuspecting persons. They break open trunks 
and examine private letters and records. They become companions and 
even bedfellows of suspected men in order to lure them into making 
unguarded statements. Never have we heard of objection being raised 
in the House of Representatives to the methods used by postal detectives 
who conceal themselves in post offices, spy on postal clerks and letter 
carriers, and even send decoy letters to trap them. 

Admittedly it is not a nice job. Persons of superrefined sensibilities 
would not like to do this sort of work; but so long as criminals use 
devious methods to do their work and cover their tracks, it will be 
necessary for somebody to do the detective work that is necessary to 
snare them. Even the highest departments in the Government employ 
secret service agents. whose business it is to keep the Federal Govern- 
ment informed of what goes on in the innermost parts of other 
governments, 


So far as can be discerned in the published statements, no innocent 
person has suffered by reason of the detective methods which Judge 
Cooper is alleged to have approved. On the other hand, a considerable 
number of the guilty have been punished. ‘There is a statement to the 
effect that the agents of the Treasury Department “secured evidence 
against practically every big bootlegger in the north country,” that 
some 40 arrests were made, that every defendant was convicted with 
the exception of two or three, and that prison sentences were imposed, 
together with fines averaging two to ten thousand dollars apiece. 
“After these convictions,” the report reads, “ seizures dropped to four 
or five a month.” 

Because Judge Cooper displayed unusual zeal in enforcing the Nation’s 
most unpopular law shall he be removed? Are judges thus to be 
intimidated by the criminal interests with whose profits their decisions 
interfere? Do the people want their laws enforced impartially? This 
may be attempted intimidation of the court, but even Judge Cooper's 
closest friends will declare he is not swerved from his official duty by 
personal considerations. 

The exact method of enforcement of law is of less consequence than 
that it be done. It is the business of judges to enforce law. They are 
not to wink at law violation. 'This judge expressed weariness at having 
none but small offenders brought before him. He wanted the big 
offenders. He got them. It was not his purpose to punish small rum 
runners and let the higher-ups go unpunished. 

The impeachment action smacks of persecution. The hue and cry 
for law enforcement is hollow if the public acquiesces in the removal 
of a judge for no other offense than punishing lawbreakers. 


WET PUNISHMENT 


This judge has been enforcing the Constitution and the 
statute laws of the United States. He has been giving boot- 
leggers sentences that mean more than mere fees that license 
wrongdoers to continue violating the law. He has been insist- 
ing that the big crooks be punished as well as the small ones. 
He has been imposing stiff fines and long jail terms. The high- 
brow bootleggers have not liked it. They have been suffering 
under his régime. They want his scalp. And they want steps 
to be taken so that other Federal judges will hesitate to enforce 
the law. And they have brought their influence to bear on 
Tammany and Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is an attempt on the part of 
the “ wets” to harrass a dry judge who when he gets a boot- 
legger prince before him assesses a stiff fine and adds a term 
in prison for good measure. 

I have gone to the trouble to obtain the official record of this 
New York judge. I never dreamed before that there could be 
such splendid enforcement of the prohibition laws in the State 
of New York. 


PLATTSBURG PROHIBITION CASES 


Concerning the Plattsburg prohibition cases, concerning 
which the new combination of Merrick & LAGUARDIA find so 
much to offend, the following is given by one of the reliable 
court officials as an authentic summary of the activities in the 
Plattsburg-Albany area, to wit: 


Nümber of Hersons INGO. 6k noe ce ween nwaeee 41 
Number of indictments a oo nd amen 17 
Number not arrested and now fugitives--------------------— 5 
Number not yet Wrie@s.unccnedsascncnnmemecwneeanunnes 5 
Numpér -tried. scene iaaa aaa 8 
Number of defendants dismissed ------------------------—— 1 
Number of acquittals or disagreements--------------------- 1 
Number. Gf pleas Of Gaus ccuc ncn cc dcwdescinoaemccanwencan 25 
Number Convite 2.206050. ook ce nemrcucamnsnmneeeecknee koe T 
Number who appetled--s-isissi 5 
Number Of aMtmanto S- sssi aaa 4 
Number of reversals (defective indictment) ----------------- 1 
Amount of fünes- pal- rissaa $43, 200 
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Practically every one of all these defendants was arrested at the 
time of the simultaneous raids by prohibition officers, resulting in the 
seizure in every instance of large quantities of intoxicating liquors in 
the possession of the defendants arrested. Large quantities of liquors 
were seized also in the cases of the defendants who through fore- 
knowledge or otherwise escaped and have never been arrested. These 
raids were made in connection with the execution of search warrants 
sworn out in practically every case and were made several weeks after 
the original purchases by the so-called undercover men. 

In all the trials the defendants raised the question of enticement. 
Pnticement was submitted to the jury as one of the questions for 
decision and instruction given to render a verdict of not guilty if they 
found there was enticement. The question of enticement was also 
raised in the appellate court (circuit court of appeals) second circuit ; 
and the decision was against the defendants, 


JUDGE COOPER’S TERMS AT ALBANY IN 1925 


The following has been furnished me by a reliable official of 
said court as an authentic statement of cases tried at Albany: 


REGULAR FEBRUARY TERM, 1925 
The term was held on the following days: February 10, 11, 12, 13, 
16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27—March 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 9, 10, 
11, 12, 18, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 23, 24, 27, and April 6. 
SPECIAL TERMS, ALBANY, 1925 


January 2 and 3, April 24 and 25, September 5, October 2, November 
30, December 30. 


FACTS IN RE INDICTMENTS FOR CONSPIRACY AND VIOLATION OF NATIONAL 
PROHIBITION ACT 


SAM ISAACS, SR., AND JOSEPH ISAACS, CRIMINAL, NO. 7922 


Indictment filed February 16, 1925. 

Found guilty on counts 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, March 5. 
defendants withdrew pleas and filed demurrer.) 

Defendant Joseph Isaacs sentenced March 13 to Atlanta for two years 
and $10,000. (Changed March 23, to nine months in Essex County 
jail.) 

Defendant Sam Isaacs, sr. sentenced March 11 to Atlanta for three 
years and six months and $2,002 fine. (Changed March 23 to one 
year and four months and $5,000 fine. Fine paid.) 


EDWARD KELLY AND MARGARET KELLY, NO. 7923 


Indictment filed February 16, 1925. 

Defendant Edward Kelly plead guilty May 5. 
garet Kelly. 

Defendant Edward Kelly sentenced to Essex County jail for five 
months and fined $3,000. (Fine paid.) 


URIAS MARTIN, CHARLES STEWART AND ROY ST. DENNIS NO. 7926 


Indictment February 16, 1925. 

Stewart plead guilty, May 14, 1925. 

Fined $10,000 to run consecutively with No. 7932. 
Dismissed as to St. Dennis, March 12, 1926. 
Defendant Martin plead not guilty. 


THOMAS TYNDALL, ROBERT GLENN, CHARLES STEWART, ROY ST. DENNIS, 
AND CEPHUS R. M’CREEDY, NO. 7932 


(Trial begun and 


Dismissed as to Mar- 


Indictment February 16, 1925, 
Defendant Charles Stewart plead guilty May 14, 1925. 
Sentenced to Atlanta one year and one day. 


Indictment dismissed against other defendants March 12, 1926, 


ALBION LA FOUNTAIN, PETER O’NEILL, ALIAS SLIM, AND MARY LA FOUN- 
TAIN, NO. 7964 


Indictment March 6, 1925. 

Defendant La Fountain tried March 6-10. Defendant Albion La 
Fountain found guilty on counts 1, 2, 3, 6. Not guilty on fourth and 
fifth. 

Disagreed as to defendant Mary. 

Sentenced to Atlanta March 11 for three years and nine months 
and fined $2,002, 


JACK GARDNER, MAX GRIMM 2D, ALIAS CHARLES 


CREIGHTON, NO. 7966 


Indictment March 10, 1925. 

i3rimm plead guilty March 18. 

Sentenced to pay fine of $1,000 (paid). 
General capias out for Gardner, bail $50,000. 


ROBERT C. HAYES AND ROSARIO DE 


Indictment March 10, 1925. 

Defendants tried March 19—283, 1925. 

Found guilty on counts 1, 3, 6. Not guilty on count 4. Count 5 
previously dismissed. 

Hayes sentenced March 27 to Atlanta for three years and six months 
and fined $2,000. 

Same sentence as to De Franzo. 


GRIMM, AND R. Ja 


FRANZO, NO. 7967 
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JAMES P. HOLLAND, OWEN J. HOLLAND, MAX GRIMM 2D, ALIAS CHARLES 
GRIMM, NO 7968 
Indictment March 10, 1925. 
Defendant Grimm plead guilty March 18. 
County jail six months. 

Defendants Holland each piead guilty to ne 2, 
October 27, 1925. i 
Owen Holland sentenced to Clinton PERTE jail four months on 
second count. James P. Holland sentenced to pay fine of $2,000 (paid). 
CHARLES J. KRANK, NO. 7970 

Indictment March 10, 1925. 
Plead guilty to counts 2, 4, 5, 6, and 7, March 24. 
Fined $5,000 (paid). 
MICHAEL LYONS, HARRY ©. HARTSON, ALIAS KID KEENE, AND BARNEY 
DUKEN 


Sentenced to Rensselaer 


3, 4, 5, and 6, 


Indictment March 10, 1925. 

Hartson and Duken tried March 11-13; Duken found guilty on 
count 3. Hartson found guilty on counts 1, 3, 5, and 6. Not guilty 
on fourth. 

Hartson sentenced to Atlanta March 17, four years, and fined $2,000. 

Duken sentenced to Atlanta two years and fined $5,000. 

Defendant Lyons not arraigned. 


CEPHUS R. M’CREEDY AND CLARENCE WALKER, NO. 7972 
Indictment March 10, 1925. 
Each plead guilty March 16. 


Walker sentenced March 17, Atlanta one year and one day and 
fined $10,000. McCreedy fined $5,000. 


GEORGE F. MATTHEWS AND JOHN DOE, NO. 7973 (MELVIN WANDS) 

Indictment March 10, 1925. 

Each pleaded guilty March 16, counts 1 and 3 dismissed. 

Matthews sentenced March 24 to pay $4,800 (paid). 

Wands sentenced to pay $200 (paid). 

MATTHEW J. O’NEIL AND JAMES MOTT AND GEORGE F. MAHAR, NO. 7974 

Indictment March 10, 1925. 

O’Neil and Mahar plead guilty to counts 2, 4, 5, 6, and 7, 1 and 3 
nolle. 

Mahar sentenced to pay $4,700 March 27 (paid). 

O’Neil sentenced Albany County Jail four and one-half months and 
fined $1,000 (paid). 

Defendant Mott not arraigned. 


CHARLES STEWART AND ROY ST. DENNIS, NO. 7975 


Indictment March 10, 1925. 

St. Dennis plead guilty March 17. 
Fined $10,000. 

Stewart not arraigned. 


JOHN SULLIVAN, ALIAS JUMBO, AND EDMUND SMITH, ALIAS EDDIE 
Indictment March 10. 
Each plead guilty March 18. 
Sullivan sentenced Warren County Jail four months and fined $1,000 
and later amended to $5,000 fine. 
Smith fined $200. 


T. J. TROMBLEY AND R. E. WALKER, NO. 7977 


Indictment March 10, 1925. 

Trombley plead guilty March 18. 

Sentenced Clinton County Jail six months and to pay fine of $3,000 
(paid). 

Walker not arraigned. 


THOMAS TYNDALL, ROBERT GLENN, CHARLES STEWART, ROY ST. DENNIS, 
CEPHUS R. M’CREEDY, NO. 7978 


Indictment March 10, 1925. 

McCreedy and St. Dennis each guilty March 17. 

Defendant McCreedy sentenced Clinton County Jail thirty days. 
St. Dennis sentenced Atlanta one year and one day. 

Defendant Glenn plead guilty fourth count March 17. 
Sentenced to pay fine of $250. 

Other defendants not arraigned. 


MICHAEL LYONS, 


Indictments March 20, 1925. 
Plead guilty to counts 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9, March 27, 1925. 
Fined $6,500. 


I have gone to the trouble of getting Judge Cooper's record, 
because I wanted the country to know about it. I want it 
known to the Federal judges over the United States that when 
they do their duty and strictly enforce the law against the 
high and low alike, they will be defended on the floor of this 
House. 

Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I would gladly if I had the time, but my 
time is now up. 
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The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SIMMONS]. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks by publishing resolutions by the Chamber 
of Commerce of Omaha, Nebr., Valentine, Nebr., and Kearney, 
Nebr., on the McNary-Haugen bili. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the manner indicated. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The matter is as follows: 


The time of the gentleman from Texas 


VALENTINE, NEBR. 

Our local chamber of commerce has just passed a resolution unani- 
mously indorsing the McNary-Haugen bill now pending, and the writer, 
as secretary, was instructed to communicate with our Representatives 
in Congress and in our State legislature as well, thanking them for 
what they have done in support of the bill and soliciting them to renew 
their efforts in its behalf. 

So far as we can determine, this bill embodies the essence of the 
whole question of farm relief, and we believe you will find it to be the 
unanimous sentiment of this community that this bill meets with 
popular favor, and practically everyone is anxious that the bill be 
passed. 

Yours very truly, ; 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, VALENTINE, NEBR., 
By F. A. CumsBow, Secretary. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, OMAHA, NEBR. 

The following resolution was adopted at to-day’s joint meeting of the 
board of directors and the executive committee: 

“ Whereas it is very evident that for several years past agriculture 
has not received a fair share of the prosperity of the Nation: Therefore 
be it 

“Resolved, That we favor the enactment of the present McNary- 
Haugen bill, which, in our opinion, is a forward step for agricultural 
equality, upon which a very large majority of those interested in agri- 
cultural prosperity can unite at the present time; and be it further 

“ Resolved, That the Omaha Chamber of Commerce express to our 
Senators and Representatives from Nebraska now in Congress our 
commendation of their action in support of the above bill and urge them 
to continue their united support of the measure.” 

I was requested to advise you of the action of the chamber. 

Very respectfully, 
CLARKE G. POWELL, Commissioner. 


KEARNEY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

For your information and guidance we quote the following resolu- 
tions adopted by the board of directors of the Kearney Chamber of 
Commerce Monday, January 31, 1927: 

“Be it resolved by the Chamber of Commerce of the city of Kearney, 
That we recommend and indorse the passage of the bill to control 
radio as passed by the House of Representatives and as recommended 
by the conference report; that copies of this resolution be telegraphed 
to the United States Senators from Nebraska. 

“Resolved by the Chamber of Commerce of the city of Kearney, That 
in justice to the agricultural interests of the United States we indorse 
and favor the speedy passage of the McNary-Haugen bill néw pending in 
Congress. 

“Be it resolved by the Chamber of Commerce of the city of Kearney, 
That we indorse Senate bill No. 5031 providing for the creation of the 
Pan American peoples great highway commission,” 

Yours very truly, 
KEARNEY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
WALLACE THORNTON, Secretary. 


Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA], 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, in reference to the state- 
ment made by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON], I 
want to say that that case has properly been referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and the orderly procedure of the 
House is to let the committee proceed in a proper way and 
not make speeches on the floor until that committee reports. 

Mr. BLANTON. I was answering the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes 
to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. CHALMERS]. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks in the Recorp and to include 
the President’s proclamation and extracts from the report of 
the Hoover commission, and some Canadian officials, and others. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks. Is there objection’ 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I want to preface my remarks this afternoon on the 
present status of the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes deep waterway 
by a historical review of the procedure up to date. 

I also shall quote freely from the President, Secretary of 
Commerce, Government officials, including engineers, and shall 
make free use of materials assembled in the Congressional Di- 
gest of January, 1927. The idea and necessity for the improve- 
ment of this waterway have persisted for over 250 years. 
History records the fact that La Salle, on July 6, 1669, 
started up the St. Lawrence River with his 4 canoes and 14 
men to explore the Great Lakes and Mississippi region. They 
were compelled to carry their canoes around the falls and other 
hindrance to navigation. It would be interesting to trace step 
by step the progress made in the development of this waterway 
from that time to the present. 

In 1836 Congress authorized an examination and survey of 
five canal routes. The House Committee on Roads and Canals 
in 1837 submitted a report showing the military and com- 
mercial needs of the work surveyed during the previous year. 
In 1842 it was agreed in the Webster-Ashburton treaty with 
Great Britain that the channels in the St. Lawrence River on 
both sides of the Long Saulte Islands and of Barnhart Island 
Shall be equally free and open to the ships, vessels, and boats 
of both the United States and Canada. 

In the reciprocity treaty of 1854, the United States secured 
the right to navigate both the St. Lawrence below the point 
where it ceases to be the boundary and the canals in Canada 
used aS a part of a water communication between the Great 
Lakes and the Atlantic. In 1864 another survey was made 
similar to that of 1836. In 1868 a survey was made of six canal 
routes from Lake Erie to Lake Ontario. 

By article 26 of the treaty of Washington, 1871, navigation 
of the River St. Lawrence ascending and descending from the 
forty-fifth parallel of north latitude where it ceases to form the 
boundary between the two countries, from, to, and into the sea, 
Shall forever remain free and open for the purpose of com- 
merce to citizens of the United States, subject to any laws and 
regulations of Great Britain or of the Dominion of Canada not 
inconsistent with such privilege of free navigation. 

In 1892 the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce reported a joint resolution authorizing the survey for a 
waterway connecting the Great Lakes with the Atlantic. In 
1895 the Congress established the United States Deep Water- 
ways Commission. The President appointed on this commission 
Messrs, James B. Angel, John E. Russell, and Lyman E. Cooley. 

Under the provision in the sundry civil act of June 4, 1897, 
the Board of Engineers, consisting of Maj. Charles W. Raymond, 
Alfred Noble, and George Y. Wisner, were appointed to make 
surveys and examinations, including estimate of cost of deep 
waterways and the routes thereof between the Great Lakes 
and the Atlantic tidewaters as recommended by the report 
of the Deep Waterways Commission. This was the first actual 
survey of the complete routes to the seaboard, and the report 
of the board was submitted in 1900. This report was very 
valuable and has been of great service in the subsequent study 
of this problem. It is the great source of information for any 
study of waterways between the Great Lakes and the Hudson 
River. It is the work of a board of three distinguished engi- 
neers, with a large corps of assistants. Their study of the 
question occupied three years and cost $485,000. They made 
very complete surveys of all the practicable routes, including 
borings and rock core drillings, and pursued many special in- 
vestigations into important details, such as the speed of ships 
in canals, the design of low gates, and the hydrology of the 
rivers furnishing summit water supply. They made very com- 
plete detailed estimates of cost for these canals as well as for 
the improvement of the upper Hudson and the deepening of 
the connecting channels of the Great Lakes. 

In 1905 the Dominion of Canada abandoned the system of 
canal tolls, since which time all Canadian canals have been 
free to all vessels with their cargoes and passengers, whether 
these were Canadian or American. In 1909 the treaty of Wash- 
ington was adopted both by the United States and Great Britain . 
which contains the following language: “The navigable 
boundary waters shall forever continue free and open for the 
purposes of commerce to the inhabitants and to the ships, ves- 
sels, and boats of both countries equally, subject, however, to 
any laws and regulations of either country within its own terri- 
tory, not inconsistent with such privilege of free navigation 
and applying equally and without discrimination to the inhabi- 
tants. ships, vessels, and boats of both countries. 

It is further agreed that so long as this treaty shall remain 
in force this same right of navigation shall extend to the waters 
of Lake Michigan and to all canals connecting boundary waters, 
and now existing or which may hereafter be constructed on 
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either side of the line. Either of the high contracting parties 
may adopt rules and regulations governing the use of such 
nals within its own territory and may charge tolls for the 
use thereof, but such rules and regulations and all tolls charged 
shall apply alike to the subjects or citizens of the high con- 
tracting parties and the ships, vessels, and boats of the high 
contracting parties, and they shall be placed on terms of 
equality in the use thereof. This was the treaty which estab- 
lished the International Joint Commission. 

In 1918 a preliminary examination of a channel for ocean- 
going vessels on the St. Lawrence River above St. Regis was 
made. 

The great advance was made by the Congress in 1919 by 
section 9 of an act making appropriations for the construction, 
repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and 
harbors, and for other purposes, approved March 2, 1919. The 
Congress expressed a desire that the International Joint Com- 
mission investigate what further improvement of the St. Law- 
rence River between Montreal and Lake Ontario is necessary 
to make the river navigable for ocean-going vessels together 
with the estimated cost thereof. This commission was furnished 
with competent engineers representing the United States Gov- 
ernment and the Dominion of Canada. 

Public hearings on the economic features of the St. Lawrence 
project were held by the International Joint Commission from 
March 1, 1920, to March 31,1921. One hundred and eighteen or- 
ganizations and local commercial bodies, 14 States, and 2 Prov- 
inces presented testimony in favor of the improvement of the St. 
Lawrence, with 32 organizations and local commercial bodies 
opposing. . Approximately 350 witnesses appeared in all and 
their testimony, as preserved by the commission, fills over 
8,000 typewritten pages. On August 24, 1921, the International 
Board of Engineers made their final report to the International 
Joint Commission recommending the improvement of the St. 
Lawrence River. 

On January 6, 1922, the final report of ‘the commission pre- 
senting its findings, conclusions, and recommendation in regard 
to. the proposed improvement of the St. Lawrence, was sub- 
mitted to the Department of State which presented it to the 
President. The President transmitted the report to Congress 
on January 16, 1922. On January 20, 1922, I introduced a 
joint resolution, 262, providing for the establishment of an 
international board to have jurisdiction of the construction, 
operation, and control of the improvement of the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence waterway. This was the first general improve- 
ment bill for the St. Lawrence ever introduced into the 
Congress of the United States. 

In his address to Congress on the American merchant marine, 
delivered on February 28, 1922, President Harding made the 
following references to the St. Lawrence River project: 


We have had a new manifestation of this broadened vision in the 
enthusiasm of the great Middle West for the proposed Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence waterway, by which it is intended to connect the Great 
Lakes ports with the marts of the world. There is far-seeing vision in 
the proposal, and this great and commendable enterprise, deserving your 
favorable consideration, is inseparable from a great merchant marine, 


On January 30, 1924, a note from the Canadian Government 
proposing that the United States appoint experts to work 
jointly with similar appointees to be designated by Canada, 
on the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes Waterway project was made 
by the State Department. On March 14, 1924, in pursuance 
of negotiations with the Canadian Government, President 
Coolidge appointed members to the United States-St. Lawrence 
Commission. The commission was to take under advisement 
a report to be made by a joint board of engineers appointed 
by the two Governments. In appointing the commission, under 
the chairmanship of Secretary Hoover, President Coolidge said: 


It is my desire that the commission should thoroughly consider the 
whole project in its economic and national aspects, should solicit the 
views of the various sections of the community, should be able to 
express an opinion as to whether or not the project should be under- 
taken at the present time. If this judgment should be in the affirma- 
tive, then I wish the commission to consider the formulation of such 
projects as might be submitted for international agreement on con- 
struction, finance, and administration—all of which, of course, must 
be of a preliminary nature as a basis for formal negotiations with 
the Canadian Government, and obviously subject to the views of 
Congress. 

The project of opening the Great Lakes to ocean-going ships, and 
development of the great power resources of the St. Lawrence River, 
on behalf of both the Canadian and American people, has been a hope 
long treasured by many millions of our people and it is the desire 
that this matter, if it is sound and practicable, should be brought 
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one step nearer to consunration that I am asking you and your fellow 
commissioners to serve in this matter, 


On December 21, 1926, Secretary Hoover submitted to the 
President the report and recommendation of the United States 
commission, together with a report of the Joint Board of Engi- 
neers of the United States and Canada. 

President Coolidge’s last annual message to Congress, de- 
livered on December 6, 1926, is as follows: 


Engineering studies are being made for connecting the Great Lakes 
with the North Atlantic, either through an all-American canal or by 
way of the St. Lawrence River. It is unnecessary to dwell upon the 
great importance of such a waterway not only to our midcontinent 
basin but to the commerce and development of practically the whole 
Nation. Our river and harbor improvement should be continued in 
accordance with the present policy. Expenditure of this character is 
compatible with economy; it is in the nature of capital investment. 
Work should proceed on the basic trunk lines if this work is to be a 
success. If the country will be content to be moderate and patient and 
permit improvements to be made where they will do the greatest gen- 
eral good, rather than insisting on expenditures at this time on second- 
ary projects, our internal waterways can be made a success. If pro- 
posed legislation results in a gross manifestation of local jealousies and 
selfishness, this program can not be carried out. Ultimately we can 
take care of extensions, but our first effort should be confined to the 
main arteries. 

Our inland commerce has been put to great inconvenience and ex- 
pense by reason of the lowering of the water level of the Great Lakes. 
This is an international problem on which competent engineers are 
making reports. Out of their study it is expected that a feasible 
method will be developed for raising the level to provide relief for our 
commerce and supply water for drainage. Whenever a practical plan 
is presented it ought to be speedily adopted. 


I quote the following extracts from the writings of our Sec- 
retary of Commerce, Mr. Hoover: 


The time has come when we must take an enlarged. vision of our 
water resources. We have arrived at a new era in this development. 
We have need that we formulate a new and broad national program for 
the full utilization of our rivers and our lakes. Water is to-day our 
greatest undeveloped resource. 

True conservation is to get our water at work. There are impera- 
tive reasons for it. Before expiration of the years required for major 
construction we shall need more food supplies than our present lands 
will afford. To-day there are many economic distortions in agricul- 
ture and industry due to the necessary increases in freight rates from 
the war, which can be greatly cured by conversion of our inland water- 
ways into real connected transportation systems. It is demonstrated 
by actual rates current to-day that we can carry 1,000 bushels of 
wheat 1,000 miles upon lake and ocean steamers for $20 to $30, 
on modern barges for $60 to $70 as against $150 to $200 by rail. 
There will be urgent demand for more and more hydroelectric power 
as the sure base of our great interconnected power systems. Our 
population will increase by forty millions in the next quarter of a cen- 
tury. If we are to preserve the standards of living and increase the 
comfort of this enlarged national family we must place in use every 
resource we possess, 

The Great Lakes to-day are the greatest inland transportation sys- 
tem in the world, but at the present time the outward traffic to the 
sea has to pass through bottlenecks of 11 and 12 foot canals. We 
know from an engineering point of view that it is entirely feasible 
to make every lake port an ocean port by deepening these canals to 
25 or 80 foot shipways. We know that such an improvement will 
decrease the costs of the exports of grain from 7 to 8 cents a bushel. 
We know that this decreased charge will lower the cost to the farmer 
of reaching his foreign market and will be an addition to the farmer's 
profit. It will make possible the introduction of manufacturers’ raw 
materials to the interior on a cheaper basis. This 38,000 miles of 
inland waterways will serve some 18 States. We know it will tend 
to upbuild industry in the heart of agriculture to the mutual benefit 
of both and to the better distribution of our population. Involved 
in this Lakes-to-the-sea improvement is the possibility of developing 
some four millions of horsepower for our eastern States and Canada. 

We have been blessed by Providence with resources in water greater 
than any nation in the world. Through the advance of engineering 
science their possibilities have become a reality, not a dream. These 
resources are so situated that their use will bring rich harvest in 
wealth and happiness to all of our people. The foundations of agricul- 
ture and industry can be strengthened and our population better dis- 
tributed. We have recovered from the devastating losses of the war a 
period of economic strength which enables us to undertake them with- 
out national burden. We shall be negligent of our duty if we fail .in 
their development. 


The United States-St. Lawrence Commission appointed by 
President Coolidge submitted a report to the President on De- 
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cember 27, 1926, which contained the following conclusions as 
summarized by Mr. Hoover, chairman of the commission: 


First. The construction of the shipway from the Great Lakes to the 
sea is imperative, both for the relief and for the future development of 
a vast area in the interior of the continent. 

Second. The shipway should be constructed on the St. Lawrence 
route, provided suitable agreement can be made for its joint undertak- 
ing with the Dominion of Canada. 

Third. That the development of the power resources of the St. Law- 
rence should be undertaken by appropriate agencies. 

Iourth. That negotiations should be entered into with Canada in an 
endeavor to arrive at an agreement upon all these subjects. In such 
negotiations the United States should recognize the proper relatious 
of New York to the power development in the internation section. 


In the detailed report of this commission we find that a 30- 
foot channel for vessels drawing under 28 feet of water would 
accommodate 98 per cent of the entrances and clearances of all 
ocean boats. Some other deductions from this detailed report 
have been summarized by the editor of the Congressional 
Digest: 


In the mid-west, the territory tributary to any of these projects, 
the eccnomic situation is considerably distorted; there is much agri- 
cultural distress and incessant demands for remedial degislation. 
This situation to a large extent has been brought about by the trans- 
portation charges. Increases in railway rates since the war force 
the mid-west farmer to pay from 6 to 12 cents more per bushel to 
reach world markets than before the war. Foreign farmers close 
to ocean ports pay but litile, if any more than pre-war costs, because 
shipping rates are substantially at pre-war levels. While it is true 
that these rate increases apply on the exports of grain, nevertheless 
the price which the farmer receives in foreign markets is the prin- 
cipal factor in determining his return upon the whole crop, not alone 
the export balance. It is this transportation differential that is, 
unquestionably,. one of the most important causes for our present 
agricultural depression. 

Coincident with these increased l rates the mid-west has also 
been affected adversely by the operation of the Panama Canal. 
Cheapened water transportation has brought the coasts relatively 
closer together at the same time that increased rail rates, figuratively 
speaking, have moved the mid-west farther from seaboard. This 
situation has been expressed graphically by setting up a new measur- 
ing unit in the shape of the number of cents that it takes to move 
a ton of freight. By using this measuring rod, it can be stated, 
that for a certain manufacturer, these postwar influences have moved 
Chicago 336 cents away from the Pacific coast, while New York 
has been moved 224 cents closer to the Pacific coast. 

These factors operate reciprocally and not only place a handicap 
on the outbound products of the mid-west, but also add to the costs 
of inbound supplies. 

All of these influences have had a very far-reaching effect; certain 
classes of industry have migrated to the seaboard; agriculture has 
been greatly depressed, and, through the increasing separation of 
agriculture and manufacture, both have been affected adversely. The 
net result has been to accentuate one of our present-day evils—the 
concentration of industry and population in urban communities. 

The waterway projects under consideration offer a measure of 
relief for these conditions. Transportation has brought about economic 
distortion; in the proposed waterways we have an instrument which 
will have a beneficial effect and tend largely to restore the former 
satisfactory economic situation. The Panama Canal can not be closed; 
the railroad rates can not be reduced without impairing disastrously 
the usefulness of our carriers, but a Great Lakes-to-the-ocean water- 
way offers the mid-west a substantial rate advantage which will enable 
it to compete successfully once more in the world markets. 


House Joint Resolution 268, Sixty-ninth Congress, will proba- 
bly furnish the basis for the St. Lawrence development treaty. 
It prov:des for the establishment of an international board to 
have jurisdiction of the construction, operation, and control 
of the improvement of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway. 

This resolution says that— 


Whereas in the treaties now in force between the United States of 
America and Great Britain, namely, the Webster-Ashburton treaty of 
1842, the reciprocity treaty of 1854, the treaty of Washington of 
1871, and the treaty of Washington of 1909, it is provided that the 
St. Lawrence River shall forever remain free and open for the pur- 
pose of commerce to the citizens of the United States; and 

Whereas the treaty of Washington of January 11, 1909, provides 
for the organization of an International Joint Commission; and 

Whereas the river and harbor act approved March 2, 1919, provided 
that the International Joint Commission should investigate what fur- 
ther improvement of the St. Lawrence River between Montreal and 


Lake Ontario is necessary to make the same navigable for ocean-going 


vessels, together with the estimated cost thereof, with its recommen- 
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dation for cooperation by the United States with the Dominion of 
Canada in the improvement of said river; and 

Whereas on January 21, 1920, in what is known as the Reference, 
the Secretary of State requested the International Joint Commission 
to investigate what further improvement in the St. Lawrence River 
between Montreal and Lake Ontario is necessary to make the same 
navigable for deep-draft vessels of either the lake or ocean-going type 
and what draft of water is recommended and the estimated cost: and 

Whereas on January 1, 1920, the Secretary of State in said Ref- 
erence asked the Board of Engineers to take charge of the survey of 
the St. Lawrence River from Montreal to Lake Ontario for the purpose 
of preparing plans and estimates for its further improvement to make 
the same navigable for deep-draft vessels of either the lake or ocean- 
going type, and to obtain the greatest beneficial use of these waters; 
and 

Whereas in July, 1921, the Board of Engineers unanimously recom- 
mended the improvement of said waterway for navigation and power 
purposes; and 

Whereas the International Joint Commission on January 10, 1922, 
recommended to the Government of the United States and the Dominion 
of Canada the completion of the new Welland Canal, connecting Lake 
Erie and Lake Ontario, and the improvement of the St. Lawrence River 
from Lake Ontario to the sea for navigation and power purposes: 
Now therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That an ‘abana tonal board be E EE composed 
of six nrembers, three on-the part of the United States, one appointed 
by the President thereof, one by the President of the Senate, and one 
by the Speaker of the House of Representatives, and three on the part 
of Great Britain. 

. Resolved further, That-the sntenkattonsi board shall have jurisdiction 
of the construction and maintenance of ship channels of not less than 
30 feet depth, low-water datum, through the Great Lakes and their 
connecting waters, including Lake Michigan, either by means of dredg- 
ing and rock removal in the separate localities or by means of compen- 
sation or regulatory works or by both such methods. 

. Resolved further, That-the international ‘board shall have jurisdiction 

of the construction, operation, and control of the improvement of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway from Lake Erie to Lake Ontario 
and from Lake Ontario to the sea, and shall determine the final plans 
for the construction of the improvement for navigation and power 
purposes. 

Resolved further, That one-half of thé cost of the construction, 
nraintenance, and operation of the navigation and power works shall be 
borne by the United States of America and one-half by the Dominion of 
Canada. 

Resolved further, That one-half of the hydroelectric power generated 
by the construction of this work shall be credited to the United States 
of America and one-half to the Dominion of Canada, and that the 
international board shall supervise the control, use, and sale of the 
power thus made available. 

Resolved further, That the expenditure of the sum of $1,000,000 is 
hereby authorized to be paid from funds not otherwise appropriated, to 
be under the control of the American section of the international board, 
to be transferred to the control of the international board when com- 
pleted by the legal appointment of the Canadian section of said interna- 
tional board and the appropriation of an equal amount of money by the 
Dominion of Canada. This joint appropriation is to be used by the 
international board for organization purposes and to start the work 
until additional funds are made available. 

Resolved further, That the international board is hereby authorized to 
issue bonds, guaranteed by the United States of America and the 
Donyinion of Canada, in an amount necessary to pay for the construc- 
tion of the navigation and power works and to provide for the interest 
on these bonds during the period of construction. 


I quote the following from a speech delivered by the Hon. 
Frank H. Keefer, of Ontario, former parliamentary secretary 
of state for external affairs for Canada : : 


The Hon. Mr. Taschereau, as prime minister of Quebec, shows why 
he is in opposition to the St. Lawrence waterways development: 

Premier Taschereau furnishes four reasons why, in his judgment, 
the St. Lawrence should not be developed as a seaway for the commerce 
of the world and why mid-western Canada and the United States 
should remain marooned: 

“1. It would mean joint control by Canada and the United States 
of what is after all a Canadian waterway. 

“2. It is not purely a navigation proposition. What the Americans 
have in mind is the development of the power, and I believe the 
Province of Ontario agrees with us in this respect. 

“3. The information of our experts is that the St. Lawrence scheme 
would hurt very much the port of Montreal. 

“4. Canada, with the heavy financing burden she is carrying already, 
can not enter into such an adventure which would mean a heavy 
outlay.” 

These reasons should be considered seriatim. 
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First, says the Premier, it would mean joint control by Canada 
and the United States of what is after all a Canadian waterway. 

Mr. Tascherau is wrong in both of such premises. 

The waterway is not Canadian—the right to its usage is now a 
joint right of the two nations, This joint right has been established 
as the result of a century of negotiation, and was finally determined 
by the treaty of 1871, wherein we exchanged with the United States 
certain valuable considerations whercby we secured from the United 
States an unlimited and perpetual right to navigate the Stikine, the 
Porcupine, and the Yukon in exchange for a similar right granted to 
the citizens of the United States to navigate the waters of the St. 
Lawrence from the international boundary to the open sea. There was 
thus established, not a right to the bed of the river nor its boundary 
shores, but simply and solely a right to pass through unhindered upon 
the same terms that apply to Canadians, thus completing and extend- 
ing the free and reciprocal right to navigation already existing. 

By granting such reciprocal rights neither nation has at any time 
surrendered any part of its sovereignty, but Canadian ships use the 
American locks at the “Soo” without let or hindrance, and the United 
States ships use the Welland Canal on exactly the same terms as 
apply to Canadian shipping, and the ships of both nations use the 
St. Lawrence River from its source to the ocean, including the canals 
and locks, on exactly equal terms. 

Improving that channel could not conceivably be considered as 
changing in any degree the already established rights possessed by 
the two nations. Premier Taschereau should stick to the historical 
facts and not forget the commitments made by Canada and by the 
United States alike and adhered to through a century of friendliness. 

Furthermore, if one should admit Mr. Taschereau’s contention of 
the exclusive control of the mouth of the St. Lawrence, would we not 
open the dangerous door for the Chicago contention that if the British 
assert exclusive control of the water at the mouth of the boundary 
water (the St. Lawrence), it (Chicago) can do as it pleases with the 
water at the source? 

Canada’s diplomatic protests against the Chicago abstraction is that 
she has violated her treaty obligation as well as common-law rights. 
The bordering States of the United States of America are now 
suing in their Supreme Court against such wrongful abstraction. Any 
contention by Canada of exclusive control would be not only against 

treaty rights but be supporting Chicago’s contention. 

i In the same sentence Mr. Taschereau asserts that the St. Lawrence 
ship channel would mean joint control by Canada and the United 
States. In view of the facts just recited, how such a conclusion can 
be reached is hard to determine. The United States does not have 
one word to say regarding the control and operation of the St. 
Lawrence canals and the St. Lawrence River. Neither does it have 
anything to say regarding the control of the Welland Canal. Nor, on 
the other hand, does Canada have any say whatsoever with regard to 
the Lake St. Clair Canal or to the American locks at the ‘Soo’ and 


the improvements in the reaches between Lakes Superior and Huron ' 


and between Huron and Lake Erie, which are carried out by both 
nations as the need arises. Certainly, in developing the remaining 
reaches of this great seaway now extending uninterrupted from Port 
Arthur to Port Colborne, and again from Montreal to the ocean, 
the rights and privileges of the two nations would exist exactly as 
they are to-day and which are already covered by the existing treaties. 

It may be observed that nowhere in the report of the St. Lawrence 
Commission of the United States is such merger of interest even sug- 
gested. Sharing the costs of such development does not necessitate 
the surrender on the part of Canada one jot or tittle of her sovereignty. 
The investment of United States money in the further improvement of 
the St. Lawrence for our navigation would be no different than was 
from the digging of the Livingston Channel on the River Detroit 
within Canadian territory, which gave no territorial right there; neither 
did the improvements in the St. Clair River near Sarnia by the 
United States in order to provide for an up and down stream sepa- 
rated channel for better safety of navigatio, 

When further explaining his reason, the Premier suggests that: 
“The United States would not let us secure control of the Missis- 
sippi * * *” he is extremely unfortunate in the choice of his 
illustration. He should read again the treaty, signed in 1782, between 
Great Britain and the United States, wherein Article VIII reads: 

“The navigation of the River Mississippi from its sources to the 
ocean shall forever remain free and open to the subjects of Great 
Britain and the citizens of the United States.” 

Why was Great Britain asking for this on the Mississippi? Answer: 
In order to reach the then British possessions in the interior of 
America—west of the Mississippi. That provision is in effect to-day and 
the right of such usage has never been questioned. 

As his second reason the Premier says: “It is not purely a naviga: 
tion proposition. What the Americans have in mind is the develop- 
ment of the power. I am opposed to the exportation of power and 
I believe the Province of Ontario agrees with us in this respect.” 


Again one is surprised to find the Premier unmindful of the fact 


that on the other side of the border 18 States, with a population of 
40,000,000 people, all of them far removed from any possibility of direct 
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benefit from the power developed, are insistently demanding transporta- 
tion relief and looking to the joint action of the two nations in con- 
structing the St. Lawrence ship channel as bringing about that end. 
Has the Premier lost sight of the fact that in 1919 the International 
Joint Commission visited five Provinces—Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta—and 16 States across the border extend- 
ing from New York westward to the Pacific, and that at these hearings 
business men, manufacturers, railroad officials, farmers, all classes of 
interests, testified as to the need of such transportation relief, and 
because thereof that International Joint Commission made a unanimous 
report in favor. Is he quite sure of his statement when he says that 
the ‘Americans have in mind the development of power.’ Are not such 
States opposed to the development of power on the international sec- 
tion unless navigation through is provided? Do not the plans for the 
Quebec section of the river alternatively provide for by-passing the 
rapids and so leave power alone? 

As his third reason, the Premier says: “The information of our 
expert is that the St. Lawrence scheme will hurt very much the port 
of Montreal.” The effect upon the port of Montreal seems to worry the 
Premier. He refers to it again and again during the course of his 
interview. What possible injurious effect could the improvement of 
the St. Lawrence have upon the port of Montreal if such increases 
the general prosperity of Canada from coast to coast? What is Mon- 
treal without Canada? Canada could, however, carry on without 
Montreal. l 

When asked by his interviewer whether the construction of the 
Lake Ontario-Hudson route would not hurt Montreal still more, the 
Premier dodged the question. He merely said: “I am interested in 
the Canadian aspect of the case. The St. Lawrence is a Canadian 
waterway.” 

Might Canada not properly ask the Premier why he would prefer 
to allow the trade of western Canada to be wholly diverted from the 
St. Lawrence Valley and from Montreal and to pass through the ex- 
penstve port of New York and at greater cost to the western producer? 

The Premier says that the interests of Montreal myst be supreme 
and makes a remark about charity beginning at home. He admits 
that he is not a traffic expert, and says that the effect upon the 
railways should be judged by exptrts. Very well, let Sir Henry Thorn- 
ton, president of the National Railways of Canada, speak. Sir Henry 
is an expert, and the railway system of which he is the head would 
be vitally affected by any major change in our transportation system, 
Sir Henry has said at Cornwall, Ontario, October 28, 1924: 

“ We do not regard the development of any such great national water- 
way as a competitor; rather we look upon it as something which will 
build up traffic, assist in the industrial development of the Dominion; 
and in the last analysis we will find that we shall have gained very 
much more than some people may imagine we will have lost. * * +% ~° 
To my mind it is inconceivable that a barrier shall exist or be permitted 
to exist between the area of this great inland sea and the ocean. I 
believe that it is inevitable that the Great Lakes and the ocean must 
be connected by a waterway of sufficient draft to accommodate large 
ocean-going vessels.” 

The Premier is evidently greatly concerned about the port of Montreal. 
When asked whether, in view of the fact that the Dominion had spent 
$45,000,000 on the St. Lawrence from the sea to Montreal, it was not 
selfish to oppose the continuance of the channel westward from Mon- 
treal, he answers: “‘ Montreal is the head of navigation. It is the 
natural head. This would make an artificial condition.” 

A peculiar situation indeed! Her “ natural” navigation has to be 
improved by a $45,000,000 outlay to bring it up the river from Quebec 
city. And what of the rest of the Dominion? For it was Federal 
money that was used to improve the St. Lawrence channel from Que- 
bec up the river and to develop the modern seaport of Montreal. How 
about Kingston, Toronto, Hamilton, Windsor, Collinswood, Sarnia, Fort 
William, and Port Arthur? What about the taxpayers of Winnipeg, 
Regina, Saskatoon, Moose Jaw, Calgary, and Edmonton? How about 
the city of Quebec and the other ports of the Province of Quebec out- 
side of Montreal? 

The Premier is not happy when he tries to set up the thesis that 
it is perfectly right and proper for the Dominion to expend money for 
the benefit of Montreal Harbor, but that it is improper for the Do- 
minion to expend any further money to extend the navigation by the 
large Great Lakes carriers on to Montreal and Quebec instead of as 
now at Buffalo. Why should Montreal fear being placed on two seas? 
What was the cause of the wonderful growth of the commerce of Singa- 
pore? That place capitalized the fact of being a natural crossroad for 
the shipping of the world—why not Montreal? 

The Premier in his interview talks much about and objects to the 
exportation of power. 

To attempt to involve the doctrine of the exportation of power with 
the development of navigation need not be answered, because after mak- 
ing provision for navigation the power would belong to the Province, 
and the prohibition as to exportation of power would apply after as 
well as before the improvement of navigation. 

In his fourth reason he says, “ Canada would not enter into such an 
adventure, which would mean a heavy outlay.” 
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Again he is wrong. Canada is to-day building the Welland Canal 
at a cost of $114,000,000. The International Joint Commission, & judi- 


al E N k. competent jurigdiotibn, anaking far fhe WS natisng, 
has recommended that the cost of the Welland Canal be credited as 
part of the whole scheme of the improvement of the St. Lawrence, 

Now, the report of the United States-St, Lawrence Commission indi- 
cates that the cost of the entire improved channel, if built contempo- 
raneously with the water-power development on the international sec- 
tion and in which the United States is interested as to power, will not 
exceed $123,000,000. One-half of this $123,000,000, or $61,500,000, 
would be Canada’s share in the cost. If Canada gets credit for half the 
cost of the new Welland Canal, or $57,000,000, and this be deducted 
from the half of the $123,000,000, it would leave only the difference for 
Canada to provide, namely, $4,500,000. Suppose the figures of the engi- 
neers’ estimates, certified by both countries, are doubled—suppose they 
are trebled—how can one argue that the adventure is a costly one to 
Carada? 

In a more happy vein the Premier says: “ We are in favor of any- 
thing that will help to develop Canada.” 

But just what does he mean by that? And yet he declares his 
opposition to a ship channel that would give relief to the farmers of 
the prairie Provinces and that would give the industrial section border- 
ing the Great Lakes a cheap-rated ocean outlet. Very properly he says 
that the matter of negotiations for the development of power and navi- 
gation “is a Federal matter,’ and then he implies a threat of veto by 
the Province of Quebec. It might properly be asked whether Quebec has 
such a right to veto, or even would do so, assuming that the improve- 
ment both as to navigation and power is for the good of the Dominion. 

To sum up, the nub of Premier Taschereau’s objection is expressed in 
his statement: “ Our experts say Montreal would be injured—the inter- 
ests of Montreal must be supreme’’; and again, ‘‘ the chief objections 
come from the whole of the population of Montreal.” Is Montreal the 
Province of Quebec? What does the city of Quebec have to say to that? 
What does the remainder of the Province say to that? Or what does the 
western Province say to that? Or, again, what should the maritime 
Province say to that, who, because of the high freight rate by rail and 
the obstruction to navigation by water, are unable to participate in the 
commerce surrounding the Great Lakes Basin? 

It is much to be hoped that the whole subject will be studied on its 
merits, the whole benefit to Canada be carefully weighed, the economic 
results realized, and also our,international duty to join in removing 
obstacles to navigation in waters in which both the Nations on each side 
have rights. Let us be good neighbors and improve our joint heritage. 


A few hundred miles—yes, even a thousand miles—on an 
ocean haul will make no difference in the freight rate. Roches- 
ter is nearer Liverpool when the St. Lawrence is opened than 
‘New York; Duluth-Superior, the farthest port on the Great 
Lakes, is only 950 miles farther from Liverpool than is New 
York City. From New York to Bombay is 8,174 miles. From 
New York to Calcutta is 9,816 miles. It is 1,642 miles farther 
from New York to Calcutta than it is from New York to Bom- 
bay. When they go to the coast below Calcutta they have to 
go 90 miles through restricted navigation to reach the city of 
Calcutta. One thousand six hundred and forty-two miles addi- 
tional haul and 90 miles of restricted navigation makes no 
difference to the freight rates. The rates from New York to 
Bombay and the rates from New York to Calcutta are exactly 
the same. 

Before the opening of the Seventieth Congress I expect to 
visit both of these oriental seaports. I shall study well that of 
Calcutta and its 90 miles of restricted navigation. 

The restricted navigation from the ocean to the farthermost 
port of the Great Lakes is only 950 miles, with only 54 miles of 
restricted navigation. I am therefore very sure that Rochester, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit, Duluth-Superior, Milwaukee, 
Chicago, and all other Great Lakes ports will have the same 
Liverpool rate that New York and the Atlantic cities enjoy. 

There are two premises I would like to establish. First, that 
the construction of first-class ship channels, such as the St. 
Lawrence improvement, from the Great Lakes to the ocean will 
make all Great Lakes ports preferred ports; that is, they will 
all have the same freight rates to Liverpool that New York and 
the Atlantic ports have now. 

All the Atlantic seaports now have the same Liverpool rate, 
although some of them are 1,000 miles apart. Then if Duluth 
has the New York rate to Liverpool, the railroad-freight cost 
from Duluth to New York City would be saved. For export 
this would be 36% cents per hundred for flour and 22 
cents per bushel for wheat. This does not show the full sav- 
ing, because it does not take into account the excessive transfer 
and port charges at the congested port of New York and the 
transfer from box cars to the ocean freighters. It permits the 
scientific freight-handling apparatus on the Great Lakes to cut 
the cost another 10 to 15 cents a bushel. I have mentioned 
Duluth; the same principle holds from Milwaukee, Chicago, 
Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, and Rochester. 
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Let us look to the saving in exporting automobiles. The ex- 
port rail rates from Toledo and Detroit to New York is 82% 


zoco asus couo dee iw Y p 
énta por hundrad. In additisn tò tha New York trangfar 
charges, that would result in a saving of $16.50 on every car 
shipped abroad if the car weighed 2,000 pounds. Add to that 
the New York port savings and you can see what it will do to 
the automobile industry. Those who make the cars and the 
consumers will be greatly benefited when we can load the ships 
at the Willys-Overland factory in Toledo, or at any of the great 
automobile factories in Detroit, and unload them in the markets 
of the world, in Europe, Asia, Africa, either coast of South 
America, the western coast of our own country, or in the 
Orient. What this seaway will do for wheat and automobiles 
it will do for every other line of commerce, agriculture, and 
industry. 

I want to call your attention to the act of the President in 
1924 in appointing a United States St. Lawrence Commission, a 
commission headed by Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoover, 
a commission representing all of the opinions and elements 
entering into that great international improvement. New York 
City and the Atlantic Seaboard were represented on this com- 
mission, They were not picked out by the President as pro- 
ponents of any system. They represented fairly the average 
sentiment of the country on this proposition. The President, 
in nominating them and giving them their charge, said it was 
advisable to close the problem and to review all the evidence. 

They had an expert committee or a commission of engineers, 
appointed, three representing the Dominion of Canada and one 
of those a very prominent engineer of Quebec, who naturally 
would be opposed to the development of the St. Lawrence water- 
way. There were three Canadian engineers and three American 
engineers who were charged to go to the bottom of this propo- 
sition, check up every report that had been made by the Inter- 
national Joint Commission and International Board of Engi- 
neers in 1921, reestimate the cost and make a report to this 
Hoover Commission. These Canadian engineers and the Ameri- 
can engineers after careful study, extending over a year, or a 
year and a half, reported to the Hoover commission of nine, 
representing the country at large, including one of the leading 
farmers of the West—tthe engineers and the commission reported 
unanimously in favor of the improvement of the St. Lawrence 
waterway and recommended that it should be built at once. 
I have it all in this record but I am not going to take the time 
to go over it in detail now. I shall print it in the RECORD. 

Very briefly let me give you a résumé of the report written 
by Mr. Hoover of this commission. First, the construction of 
the shipway from the lakes to the sea is imperative. Second, 
the shipway should be constructed on the St. Lawrence route. 
Mind you, they were given all of the possible routes to study. 
They did study the so-called all American route; they did 
study the Hudson route, and they reported unanimously that 
the shipway should be constructed on the St. Lawrence route. 
I shall not take the time to discuss the third and fourth con- 
clusion because it will all go into the RECORD. 

I want to refer now briefly to a speech made by the Hon. 
Frank H. Keefer, of Ontario, formerly parliamentary secretary 
for the Dominion of Canada, in answer to Premier Taschereau, 
whose interview recently was published in one of the Washing- 
ton dailies. Premier Taschereau said that the construction 
of the St. Lawrence waterways would mean the joint control 
by Canada and the United States of what is, after all, a Cana- 
dian waterway. Second, he said that it is not purely a naviga- 
tion proposition and that what the Americans have in mind 
is the development of power. He said he believed that the 
Province of Ontario agreed with him in that respect. Third, 
he said that the information of their experts was that the St. 
Lawrence scheme would hurt very much the port of Montreal. 
That is where the shoe pinches, so far as Quebec is concerned. 
They think that our ships from the Great Lakes, loaded with 
grain and other commodities, will sail past Montreal without 
paying toll. Then he said that Canada is already very heavily 
burdened and did not think it was profitable to enter into such 
a venture at this time. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Chairman, yill the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHALMERS. Yes. 

Mr. BACON. Is the consent of the Province of Quebec neces- 
sary for this project? 

Mr. CHALMERS. I can not answer the question definitely. 
I would say this to the gentleman from New York: I think 
Canada has the right to go on and improve and develop the 
St. Lawrence waterway from Lake Ontario to the sea. 

Mr. BACON. In other words, the United States could make 
this waterway alone through Canadian territory because of this 
treaty? 

Mr. CHALMERS. I do not think it is going to be profitable 
for us to enter into that discussion, 
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Mr. BACON. Is not the consent of Canada necessary? 
| 


Mr. CHALMERS. I think it would be necessary. 

Mr. BACON. Before you could get the consent of Canada 
you would have to get the consent of the Province of Quebec, 
would you not? 

Mr. CHALMERS. Not necessarily. 

Mr. BACON. That is the point I wanted to bring out. 
Mr. CHALMERS. Quebec is a Province of the Dominion of 
Canada, and the Dominion of Canada under this constitution 
controls. There is no question at all, as to a matter of consti- 

tution and law, that the Dominion of Canada, through her 
Parliament, could grant the right to establish a treaty with 
the United States to improve the St. Lawrence waterway. 

I want to touch on another proposition before I forget it, and 
that is the cost. Premier Taschereau says they can not afford 
it now. The outside cost—the highest estimate given by the 
Hoover commission—for the improvement of the St. Lawrence 
waterway for both navigation and power purposes, for a 27-foot 
depth, is $394,000,000. I add to that, on the advice of the engi- 
neers, $25,000,000 to make the waterways 30 feet deep. I add 
to that the cost of the Welland Canal, when it is completed 
to a 30-foot depth, $115,000,000. I add to that $66,000,000 to 
make the ship channels of the Great Lakes 30 feet deep. 
The international committee, under the advice of the engineers, 
has reported that it would take $44,000,000 to deepen the Great 
Lakes ship channels to 25 feet. When their dredge boats are 
set they can add another 5 feet for at least 50 per cent more. 
I have added $66,000,000 to make the ship channels of the Great 
Lakes 30 feet deep. 

The outside estimate of the engineers for the regulatory 
works to hold the lake levels to the established levels at the 
head of the Niagara River and in Lake St. Clair, is $3,400,000. 
I have added that. Then I have added the interest. The 
commission says that this waterway can be built in seven or 
eight yeurs. I have added interest during the period of con- 
struction to the amount of $72,000,000, making a grand total 
for the whole construction of the St. Lawrence waterway the 
day it is completed, $675,400,000. 

But what does this do? It furnishes on the international 
boundary line, ready for the market, 2,730,300 hydroelectric 
horsepower, equipped, ready for the market—270 miles from 
Boston, within a hundred miles of the north bend of the great 
What 
It is worth in Boston to-day 
$70 per year per horsepower. I made that statement before 
experts in Boston and no questions were asked about it. To 
be ultraconseryative, let us cut the value of that horsepower 
to $35 per horsepower per year. Then the 2,730,300 horse- 
power would be worth $95,560,500 a year. 
charges against this? 

_ Mr. BASON, Who owns that power, Canada or the United 
States? 

Mr. CHALMERS. A little later, if the gentleman pleases? 
Let us look at this—$95,560,500 worth of horsepower at half 
price—power that is going to waste, power given to humanity 
for all time and nobody making any use of it. I am coming to 
Mr. Taschereau’s proposition. Let us charge off $2,500,000 for | 
maintenance and operation of the canal. Let us charge off | 
$15,000,000 interest on bonds during the time we are building 
a Sinking fund to pay off these bonds. You have left out of 
the sale of that power, $78,060,520. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. COLLINS. I yield the gentleman 15 minutes. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I yield the gentleman 10 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for 25 min- 
utes. 

Mr. CHALMERS. I thank the gentleman. Now let us look 
ut this just a minute—$78,060,500 profit. How long will it 
take to pay off the bonds that are issued by this international 
board? Less than nine years. We will organize the sinking 
fund, and in nine years those bonds are redeemed, and we have 
left in the Treasury $27,144,500, and then from that time on 
Uncle Sam and the Dominion of Canada will divide this $95,- 
000,000 equally between the two Nations. 

Mr. BACON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHALMERS. We have here $26,530,250, divided between 
Uncle Sam and the Dominion of Canada. Let me say to the 
gentleman from New York when we are making that much 
money annually as profit upon this seaway, then we can afford 
to save up some money to build a canal across the State of 
New York, where a ship climbs a mountain 138314 feet high to 
get to the Mohawk Valley and finally gets to the crowded port 
of New York with cargoes from the West. We can afford to 
do it. 

Mr. BACON. One question. 


superpower circuit from New England to Washington. 
is that power worth to-day? 


Now what are the 
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Mr. CHALMERS. Let us relieve the West of high freight 
rates and give those farmers some real relief. [Applause.] 

Mr. BACON. These power plants, and so forth, would be on 
Canadian territory? 

Mr. CHALMERS. No, sir. 

Mr. BACON. Who will own them? 

Mr. CHALMERS. The United States of America and the 
Dominion of Canada, on the international boundary line, under 
a treaty. I want to show simply that Mr. Taschereau need not 
fear. We do not want their power. We want our own power, 
our own rights. This 2,730,300 hydroelectric power is on the 
boundary line between Canada and the United States. The 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Drempsry] says that there 
would be, all told, between Lake Ontario and Montreal, if it 
were developed to its capacity, some 7,000,000 hydroelectric 
power. We are not trying to develop that now; we are trying 
to develop simply the common section of the St. Lawrence 
River on the international line. 

Mr. PEAVEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHALMERS. For a question. 

Mr. PEAVEY. I would like to ask the gentleman if he con- 
strues Mr. Hoover’s report on this subject as meaning this 
administration is behind the building of the St. Lawrence 
waterway? 

Mr. CHALMERS. There is no other interpretation you can 
put on it. 

Mr. PEAVEY. How does the gentleman reconcile that posi- 
tion and the position of Mr. Hoover in view of the message Mr. 
Hoover carried to the Mississippi Valley Association at the 
time they had their meeting? l 

Mr. CHALMERS. There is no conflict, I will say to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin, between the St. Lawrence proponents 
and the proponents of the improvement of the Great Lakes to 
the Gulf waterway. That question has already been settled, 
and I think permanently settled and amicably settled, and I 
will say I firmly believe the Mississippi Valley will back us up 
in this St. Lawrence waterway improvement. I want to make 
another point. You know I have discussed this proposition 
with the gentlemen from New York, and I do not think it will 
be necessary to differ with them any further. 

As my colleagues know, I have argued the St. Lawrence 
waterway on this floor a good many times with my good friends 
from New York. I do not expect to be compelled to do so 
again. They know now that it will benefit New York as it 
will benefit every nook and corner of this great country. 
Within the last two weeks the following editorial was carried 
in one of the great newspapers of New York City, one of New 
York’s great dailies. Let me read it to you. I read: 


Some idea of the economy in establishing waterways from the Great 
Lakes to the ocean is supplied in a report issued by the Department of 
Commerce. Wheat, for instance, which would probably be shipped 
through these waterways in immense quantities and is now carried 
from Duluth or Chicago to Liverpool for 17.6 cents a bushel, could be 
transferred for from 8 to 11.2 cents a bushel by way of the proposed 
St. Lawrence route, or a cent more through the Lakes-to-the-Hudson 
or the all-American route. Thus the farmer could cut his freight rate 
to Europe by a third or even a half. If this arrangement meant the 
injury of existing transportation systems, it would still be wise in the 
long run, but there is no likelihood of its having such an effect. No 
one needs a Department of Commerce report to tell him that ton- 
mileage is increasing by leaps and bounds in this country. Nevertheless, 
it is satisfactory to have an impression backed by figures. The depart- 
ment report states that if ton-mileage increases half as rapidly during 
the next 25 years as it has increased during the past 25, by 1950 the 
demand upon our carriers will exceed 800,000,000,000 ton-miles a year. 
Evidently we are going to need all the transportation facilities we 
can get, 


This is from New York. They are converted. I am sure that 
the proverbial rejoicing among the angels is no more genuine 
than the welcome they receive from the proponents of the 
St. Lawrence waterway. However, this editor and others have 
made a mistake in reckoning the benefits. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield there? 

Mr. CHALMERS. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman was interrupted 
a moment ago by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr, PEAVEY], 


‘where, if I understood the gentleman from Wisconsin correctly, 


he intimated that the speech made by the Secretary of Com- 
merce, Mr. Hoover, before the meeting of the Mississippi Vailey 
Association at St. Louis could be construed as not being in favor 
of the great St. Lawrence River project. At the time that 
speech was made the Secretary of Commerce was engaged in 
the writing of a report which had not then been published, and 
it is my impression that the subject he was then speaking of 
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did not call for setting forth any opinion upon that particular 
project, and, so far as the people of the Mississippi Valley are 
concerned, they are in entire accord with the gentleman from 
Ohio in wanting the improvement of this great waterway. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Yes. I thank the gentleman. 

The editor of the New York paper has made a mistake in 
reckoning the ton mileage. The ton mileage in this country in 
1890 was 79,000,000,000. The experts claim that it almost 
doubles every 10 years. In 1900 it was 141,000,000,000 ton 
miles. In 1921 it was 448,000,000,000 ton miles. In 1935, in 
my judgment, figuring on the problem from the light of past 
experience, it will be 1,000,000,000,009 ton miles. In 1950 it will 
be 2,000,000,000,000 ton miles. We must have relief from this 
freight congestion. 

Again the editor and the experts are making a mistake as to 
what the saving will be when this waterway is completed. Let 
me show you that. Stick to this proposition, that when the St. 
Lawrence waterway is developed to 30 feet deep, all these Great 
Lake ports will have the same freight rates to Liverpool that 
New York City and the Atlantic ports have; exactly the same. 

Do you know that Rochester, N. Y., is several hundred miles 
nearer to Liverpool by way of the St. Lawrence than New York 
City is by the Atlantic? Do you realize that even Buffalo is a 
few miles nearer by way of the St, Lawrence than New York 
City is? Cleveland is only 160 miles further. Duluth and 
Superior are only 950 miles further. Yet all the Atlantic sea- 
board cities to-day have the same freight rates to Liverpool. 
Some of them are a thousand miles apart. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield there for a question? 

Mr. CHALMERS. Gladly. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of Louisiana. May I state to the gentleman 
from Ohio that had the Great Lakes people been in accord 
years ago with the people of the Mississippi Valley, your Great 
Lakes people would have made greater progress in realizing 
this magnificent dream that the gentleman is engaged so elo- 
quently in bringing to the minds of the Members present. But 
I will say to the gentlemen assembled here that the Great 
Lakes people, out of a mistaken sense of their own interest, 
opposed the development of the Mississippi tributaries and the 
Mississippi Valley, and in consequence, instead of having ac- 
cord, they have had discord; instead of having the aid of the 
membership of the people of the valley earnestly and enthu- 
siastically, you have the indifference of the valley Members 
here and the opposition of the trade organizations of the 
Mississippi Valley. 

Mr. CHALMERS. I will not take the time to-day to answer 
the gentleman. Some other day I will do so, perhaps. 

I want to tell you, gentlemen, the reason why I call this an 
international crime that this international waterway was not 
completed years ago. It is one of the simplest engineering feats 
in the country. 

Here [indicating on map] we come up with a 35-foot depth 
from the Atlantic Ocean to Montreal. From Montreal to Lake 
Ontario, a distance of 182 miles, the engineers have recom- 
mended five development reaches or divisions on this waterway. 
The first reach is up the river from Montreal 25 miles. The 
elevation is 45 feet. The canal on the Canadian side is 18 miles 
long, including two lift locks and one gate lock. This brings us 
to Lake St. Louis, 25 miles from Montreal. The next reach, 
from Lake St. Louis to Lake St. Francis, is a distance of 16 
miles. The elevation is 82 feet. They recommend there two lift 
locks again and a guard lock. There you have 13% miles of 
canal and 12 miles of river sailing. The third reach is from 
Lake St. Francis to St. Regis Island, a distance of 28 miles. 
The elevation being only 3 feet, they make no canal, but keep in 
the lake and river for the full length. The fourth reach is 46 
miles long, and that is from St. Regis Island to Chimney Point, 
a distance of 46 miles. The elevation is 92 feet, and they put in 
three lift locks in one flight. 

The recent report of the engineers has shortened the canal 
length of that reach by 5 miles. Formerly they had 71% miles 
of canal with these three locks, while now they have only 2% 
miles of canal. 

And, then, listen, my friends. From Chimney Point, 67 miles 
into Lake Ontario, you have unrestricted, wide-river sailing, 
and for 431%, miles below Chimney Point we have 67 and 43% 
miles of wide-river sailing, or a total of 110% miles with no 
canals, no obstructions, and unrestricted navigation right into 
Lake Ontario. It is a very simple engineering feat, and it is 
an international crime it was not completed long ago. 

Mr. BACON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHALMERS. Yes. 

Mr. BACON. The gentleman complained that the elevation 
to be overcome in the all-American route was 113 feet. 

Mr. CHALMERS. No. 
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Mr. BACON. That is what I understood the gentleman to 
say a little while ago. 

Mr. CHALMERS. No. 

Mr. BACON. I understood the gentleman to say that. 

Mr. CHALMERS. The distance from Montreal to Lake On- 
tario is 182 miles. 

Mr. BACON. I have added together the different elevations. 

Mr. CHALMERS. The elevation is 224 feet from Montreal 
to Lake Ontario and the mileage is 182 miles. 

Mr. BACON. What is the elevation to be overcome on the 
all-American route? 

Mr. CHALMERS. On the all-American part of it? 

Mr. BACON. I mean on the route across New York State, 
the all-American route. 

Mr. CHALMERS. I have not figured that recently. I would 
say 500 or 600 feet, perhaps, up and down. You have to go up 
the mountain first and then down. 

Mr. BACON. The gentleman said 113 feet as against 123 
feet on the St. Lawrence route. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Let me say to my friend from New York, 
I said that on the so-called all-American route we were asked 
to send our ships up a mountain 13314 feet with no water. On 
the St. Lawrence route we go from Lake Ontario down hill 
224 feet with 241,000 second-feet of water pushing us out to 
the sea and with world markets and prosperity ahead of us. 

Now, we are in Lake Ontario, and let me say this, that the 
improvement on the St. Lawrence River will hold the level of 
Lake Ontario at the established level, and then we are up to 
the Welland Canal. Under my bill, and I hope under the regu- 
lations of this treaty, the international board will take charge 
of the Welland Canal and then take charge of the ship chan- 
nels in the Great Lakes to the mouths of the harbors, pay all 
the expenses of deepening the ship channels; and it will all be 
paid for in a short time by the sale of this hydroelectric power 
that will be developed on the international section of the St. 
Lawrence waterway, without taxing the people of this Gov- 
ernment or taxing the people of Canada one cent. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHALMERS. I yield. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. Who is going to sell that 
hydroelectric power? Will the gentleman tell us? 

Mr. CHALMERS. I am sorry I will not have the time, I 
will say to my friend from New York, but I will answer it in 
a word: The international board created in my bill, 268, 
and I hope set up by the treaty between the United States 
and Canada, will be given power to issue international bonds 
guaranteed by both the United States and Canada and put 
them on the market and will sell this power or control the 
sale of the power; and in nine years the improvement of the 
waterway both for navigation and power purposes will have 
been paid for, and for all time down through the ages this 
proposition will be a great source of wealth and income to the 
high contracting parties. As I said before, it is a great inter- 
national crime it was not done long ago, and I want to say to 
my friend that now is the time to act. It is now up to the 
State Departments of the two countries, under the guidance of 
the President of the United States and McKenzie King, prime 
minister of Canada, to work out the agreements in this treaty 
for the control of this waterway. Then we shall not need an 
equalization fee for the farmers in the West. [Applause.] I 
thank the gentleman from New York. That will bring the 
blessings of prosperity to the farmers of the Midwest and to 
New York. New York must realize that these farmers will go 
down to New York and spend their money, so that New York 
will in the end benefit by the construction of this waterway. 
As I stated before, it is paid for out of the funds from the 
sale of hydroelectric power, and it is not going to cost either 
Government a cent. 

As shown in the quotation from an address by the Hon. 
Frank H. Keefer, Canada has accepted a “quid pro quo” for 
the right to the use of the St. Lawrence River by American 
citizens. The Webster-Ashburton treaty of 1842, the reci- 
procity treaty of 1854, the treaty of Washington of 1871, and 
the treaty of Washington of 1909 settled that for all time. The 
St. Lawrence River shall forever remain free and open for the 
purpose of commerce to the citizens of the United States. 

Then, since that is So, since we are now helping to make 
Montreal the greatest grain port on this continent, who can 
reasonably object to our improving the waterway and making 
it more efficient? Especially since power, the big product of 
navigation now running to waste, will pay all capital costs of 
construction inside of 10 years. 

I have not time to-day to more than touch on benefits to 
coastwise trading. It will save Greater New York City more 
than $8,000,000 per year on her bread bill alone. It will save 
Massachusetts $4,000,000 on her bread bill. ý 
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What a story could be told about the exchange of produce 
and commodities between the developed Everglades of Florida 
and the Great Lakes territory! Do you realize that of the 
five largest cities of this country, three are on the Great Lakes? 
Think of the development of commerce between the United 
States, Central and South America, and the Orient. 

Hon. S. L. A. Taschereau says we have no objection where 
there is joint ownership to discuss the terms of the agreement. 
tut, so far as Quebec is concerned, we are opposed to any 
control but that of Canada, and Canada has too many debts 
just now to provide the capital herself. 

Very well, Mr. Premier, we will take you at your word. We 
will enter into agreements as to that portion of the St. Law- 
rence River where this is joint ownership. We shall work out 
treaty agreements along that line. If these treaty agreements 
follow the provisions of House Joint Resolution 268, Sixty- 
ninth Congress, the navigation proposition for the St. Lawrence 
improvement would be completed without the Dominion of 
Canada, or the United States either, furnishing any capital. 
There would be no burden on the taxpayer. A 30-foot channel 
from the Great Lakes to the sea would be provided without 
any tax levy on either of the high contracting parties. 

How can that be done? Please note. The maximum figure 
given by the Hoover Commission for the improvement of the 
St. Lawrence for both navigation and power is $394,000,000. 
This develops 2,730,300 hydroelectric horsepower in the inter- 
national section. This is for a 27-foot depth. I add $25,000,000 
more for a 30-foot depth and to sink the sills 10 feet deeper for 
future possibilities. Add to that 115 miles for the outside cost 
of the Welland Canal for a 30-foot depth. Add to that 
$66,000,000 to deepen to 30 feet the ship channels of the Great 
Lakes to the mouths of the harbors. Add to that $3,400,000 for 
compensating works in the St. Clair and Niagara Rivers to 
offset the Chicago diversion and to hold the levels of Lakes 
Michigan, Huron, and Erie at the established water plane. Add 
to that $72,000,000 for the interest charges during the eight 
years of construction, and you have a great total of $675,400,000. 

We are now up to the day of opening the seaway with a 
bonded indebtedness of 675 million and 2,730,300 hydroelectric 
horsepower ready for the market, 270 miles distant from 
Boston. What is that power worth? It is worth to-day $70 per 
year per horsepower. Let us be ultra conservative. Let us place 
it at one-half that price. Remember it is only 270 miles from 
Boston. It is less than 100 miles from New England, the north 
bend of the superpower circuit from New England to Wash- 
ington; 2,730,300 hydroelectric horsepower at $35 per unit per 
year is worth $95,560,500 a year. Take out $2,500,000 for main- 
tenance and operation charges and $15,000,000 per year the 
average interest on the bonds, and you have left $78,060,500 
per year to place in a sinking fund to retire the bonds. This 
will pay off the bonds in nine years and have a surplus in the 
Treasury of $27,144.500. 

' Then Premier Taschereau, the Dominion, and Uncle Sam will 
_ receive each year from the international board, as his share of 
the profits of this joint enterprise, $46,530,250. The Canadian 
and American farmers, manufacturers, shippers, and consumers 
would receive annual benefits many times that amount. 

Then, Mr. Premier, never mind your Canadian power. We 
do not covet it. We do want a way to the sea for ourselves and 
for you. That we want. That we must have. That $100,000,- 
000 worth of hydroelectric energy in the international section of 
our common waterway is not doing anyone any good now. It 
is going to waste. It is an international crime to permit this 
any longer. Let us build the seaway and do it now and before 
20 years from to-day the greatest project of the century will 
have been completed and paid for, and your work and mine— 
and of all of us, will bring the blessings of prosperity to all of 
our peoples, and will be heralded in the years to come as the 
greatest bit of constructive statesmanship of our time. 

I feel, Mr. Chairman, I have occupied all of my time. I have 
been allowed to extend my remarks, and I will close at this 
point. [Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
again expired. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. WINTER]. [Ap- 
plause. | 

Mr. WINTER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, you have been recently enlightened to a very large 
degree upon the Colorado River compact and the Boulder Dam 
bill through discussions by the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Swine] and by the chairman of the Irrigation and Reclamation 
Committee [Mr. SMITH]; also from another point of view by 
the gentleman from Utah [Mr. LEATHERWOOD]. 
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It is impossible in 15 minutes or 50 minutes to begin an 
attempt to cover this subject. I am therefore going to try to 
cover but a few outstanding features of the situation. 

It has been said that this bill presents to the Congress and 
to the country two new radical propositions, the first one being 
that it involves the country in Government ownership and 
operation of a public utility, more particularly referring to the 
power element; and the other proposition is that it is an 
attempt to extend Federal authority over rights and realms 
that have been recognized up to this point as State rights, 
involving, of course, the interstate-commerce clause of the Con- 
stitution and the relative rights of the States and of the Fed- 
eral Government to a navigable river and the uses of its water. 

Two amendments have been proposed by those who are not 
satisfied with the bill in its present form. They have appeared 
before the Committee on Rules in an effort to have the bill held 
there and not reported out to this House or not given a pre- 
ferred status upon this floor for your consideration, so that the 
matter of the amendments can be threshed out upon their 
merits. 

The first amendment proposes to subject the Federal Power 
Commission to this bill and the compact among the States in- 
volved and incorporated in the bill so that the issuance of power 
licenses would not appropriate water rights against or at the 
cost of the rights of the upper States, which, under the com- 
pact, are now insured a specified equitable division of the water. 

Now, this particular amendment is not opposed by anyone, 
as I understand it. The author of the bill has stated here 
upon the floor of the House that it is acceptable to him and 
would be incorporated in the bill. So we may pass this propo- 
sition as not involving any further controversy. 

The other amendment of the gentleman from Utah—-ana I 
might state that the first amendment to which I have just 
referred was also suggested by a Representative from Utah [Mr. 
Cotton ]—and the second amendment, by the gentleman from 
Utah [Mr. LEATHERWOOD], proposes to make the whole matter 
of power, both as to creation, by a plant, and sale and distri- 
bution subject to the provisions of the Federal water power 
act. 

In other words, in this amendment he proposes to eliminate 
what he considers as a new departure or a radical proposition 
for the Government to go into the generation of power and 
reserves it for private enterprise. 

Let us now consider this last amendment for just a mo- 
ment, analyze it, and see to what extent this position is well 
taken in faci. 

In the first place, the power amendment, or the whole matter 
of power in this bill, must be considered in the light of and 
with the other elements involved. In other words, this is not 
a pure proposition for the Government to go out on a stream, 
whether it be navigable or nonnavigable, and simply build a 
power plant and go into the business of selling power. This 
is not the proposition, and in this respect it has no analogy, 
and there is no analogy in this situation and that of Muscle 
Shoals. 

The order or precedence of the different causes or purposes 
in the use of waters involved in this bill are legally as follows: 

Flood control; in other words, the preservation of prop- 
erty and of life is given first consideration in the States and 
by the Federal Government. It requires no argument to show 
that that is a point upon which there is no disagreement. 
We all consider that the salvation and protection of life first 
and of property second is a first essential and a proper func- 
tion in the business of the Government and of the State. 

The second use recognized by the statutes of the States is 
domestic use; where there are different applications for the 
use of a given amount of water the statutes of the States 
place the necessity of that use and preference in granting the 
use, first, to domestic purposes, second to irrigation or recla- 
mation, and lastly to power. 

So we have these four elements in this order—fiood control, 
domestic use, reclamation, and power. 

Regardless of the amount of power involved in this bill, this 
order and precedence are present in the bill. If you will look 
into the history of the Colorado River compact, which is in- 
corporated in this bill, you will find that it originated in and 
was caused by the appeals years ago by the inhabitants of 
California and of Arizona for protection from the floods of the 
Colorado River. This is the origin and the genesis of the, 
matter. 

Mr. HUDSON. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. WINTER. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSON. And in order to do that, you would neces- 
sarily develop power which is incidental; that is, the primary 
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need is flood control, and you can not help the fact that in 
doing so it is also incidentally made a power proposition. 

Mr. WINTER. It all grows out of the situation just as 
naturally as can be. As I have stated, the history of the com- 
pact shows it originated and was joined in by the upper States, 
meaning Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, and New Mexico, because 
of these very appeals from California and Arizona. We rec- 
ognized the danger then and we were willing that not only 
flood protection should proceed in the lower reaches of the river, 
but also development for other purposes, because we recognized 
that they were immediately involved ; that we were face to face 
at once with the further needs of reclamation, domestic use, 
and of power, along with flood control. 

The dam proposed in this bill is necessary, not for one, but 
for all of these objects. When all these necessities, oppor- 
tunities and demands are presented in one project, good sense 
and good business requires their combination and a dam suf- 
ficient for all of these purposes. It would be folly to build a 
dam for any one of these purposes without considering and 
including the others. Altogether they present a case of over- 
whelming necessity, opportunity, development, and creation of 
wealth. 

The power is last in the order of necessity and legal prece- 
dence and therefore and in that sense, it is incidental. Because 
of its volume, importance, and as a source of revenue to repay 
the cost of the structure, the power feature is apt to be looked 
upon as dominant. It would be improvident and unreasonable 
with the erection of a dam necessary to flood control and 
reclamation and to provide water for domestic use, to stop at 
that point when under the same operation and the same ma- 
chinery, the same system and organization, the dam can be 
built 100 or 200 feet higher, particularly when the canyon 
structure and dimensions make it easily possible and beneficial 
and should be taken advantage of. 

Much is said of the Nation going into the realm of Govern- 
ment ownership and operation of the public utilities because 
in the bill it is proposed, while constructing the rest of the 
project, to build at the one available site a power plant through 
which discharged water will create electrical energy. The fact 
is that the bill does not require construction of the power plant, 
but it does give the Secretary of the Interior discretion to do 
so if deemed advisable. Such discretion should be given the 
Secretary as a matter of protection to the United States and 
the public interest. 

What is the difference essentially between the Government 
erecting a dam and selling the water therefrom to municipali- 
ties and private corporations to create power for retail distri- 
bution and selling them the power at the switchboard? There 
is a provision in the bill—I believe the word transmission oc- 
curs in the bill. I am satisfied that should be in the bill if 
for no other purpose than to give the Government the means 
of protection of that feature in case it should be found neces- 
sary to use it in the public interest. The object, if the right 
is exercised, is the sale of power at the switchboard whole- 
sale, and not retail distribution. 

Starting from the basis that there is no disagreement as to 
the necessity of the dam for flood control, the only question 
presented by the Leatherwood amendment is whether the Gov- 
ernment shall stop at the completion of the dam, which neces- 
sarily includes a tunnel for the discharge of the waters, or 
finish the job by putting up the power plant and wholesaling 
the power at the switchboard. 

I can conceive of several reasons why the Government should 
construct the plant. In the first place, I am convinced that the 
Government can build the power plant in connection with the 
other features and will build it more cheaply than any private 
corporation can build it. 

There has been some criticism of the estimates of the cost of 
the project made by the engineers of the Reclamation Service. 
This was in cennection with the estimate as to how much the 
dam was going to cost. You are all aware that the total esti- 
mated cost is $125,000,000, roughly divided as one-third for 
the dam, one-third for the power plant, one-third for the all- 
American canal to conduct the water on American soil to the 
Imperial Valley. 

It has been said that there is much doubt about the estimate. 
It has been said that the estimates we had were made by the 
reclamation engineers who, forscoth, were said to be interested 
in the project for some ulterior and illogical purpose of self- 
laudation and self-aggrandizement in building so great a struc- 
ture. I do not think that any Member will take that seriously. 
Certain arguments were advanced to show that the estimates 
of the reclamation engineers on other projects have been un- 
reliable because later on the construction of the projects cost 
two or three times the original estimates. 
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Without any explanation that is rather impressive, but it is 
easily met. I want to say, first, that the record of these hear- 
ings on the bill are filled with statements and evidence, figures 
and statistics of many engineers not connected with the Recla- 
mation Service. An Engineer Corps comprising men as great 
as General Goethals and his assistants have not only given 
their testimony as to the building of the dam of this height 
but also engineers from Los Angeles proposed that if they 
were given leave to build the dam they would build it a thou- 
sand feet high. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. 
minutes more. 

Mr. WINTER. The evidence of many engineers, who sup- 
port these propositions as to cost, are in the record of the hear- 
ings on this bill which constitute many volumes. So it is not 
a fact that all we have to go upon is the roughly ill-considered 
estimate by reclamation engineers. 

Now, I want to do the engineers of the Reclamation Service 
justice. In the first place, those estimates were made on recla- 
mation projects by Government engineers years before the 
construction was taken up and many years more before the 
completion of the construction. It may have been 5 years or 
10 years. It requires but the statement to recall to your minds 
that in that time, within the last 10 or 15 years, the prices of 
labor and material have more than doubled and in many cases 
trebled. 

Again, in the original cost estimate of the engineers on the 
projects, it was not known that drainage would be necessary 
on these projects. In other words, the projects were built, they 
were completed and the land was irrigated, and then, by reason 
of some subsurface formation in the form of a great saucer, the 
waters collected and it was found after years had elapsed that 
great drainage ditches were necessary. In some cases those 
drainage ditches cost very nearly as much as the original recla- 
mation canals. These items alone would account for immense 
increase without any fault being attached to the original esti- 
mates of the reclamation engineers. 

In former years we were dealing more or less experimentally 
with this whole reclamation proposition, and it is true that 
underestimates were made in the very beginning of the con- 
struction of these projects, but experience through these years 
has given the engineers many more facts and data to be taken 
into consideration, and now instead of underestimating these 
projects it is rather the habit of the engineers to overestimate 
the cost. 

This estimate for the Boulder Dam is not a lump sum, some- 
body’s guess, but separate estimates have been made on every 
portion of this project, as I understand it, even including a 
20-mile railroad from the nearest railroad point to bring in the 
supplies and material. In the event that this project should 
cost ten, twenty, or even thirty million dollars more than the 
estimates, the only result is that it will take a few years longer 
under the contracts to pay out the entire sum. There is no possi- 
bility of loss to the Government because these estimates may 
be exceeded by a few million dollars. As now estimated, as I 
recall it, the demands for power upon which contracts would 
be entered into by the Secretary before beginning construc- 
tion or expending one dollar are sufficient so that in the course 
of 25 or 30 years the entire cost of the project will be repaid, 
and the only effect of a possible excess over the $125,000,000 
estimated would be a few years longer to complete the entire 
repayment, 

The Government will later on want to use some of the power 
itself in the construction of the all-American and later other 
canals. 

In the early period the Government did not build the canals 
and main laterals on reclamation works on this same theory 
of not wanting to put the Government into what is considered 
private business. It was found, however, the part of wisdom 
and necessity so to do, and no one now thinks of complaining 
because the Government has taken the place of private con- 
tractors who formerly built the canals to conduct the water 
from the dams and reservoirs to the land. Fundamentally I 
am opposed to Government ownership and operation. I favor 
private enterprise. But sometimes it is bound, in the public 
interest, to enter to certain protective extent. 

The proposed amendment with regard to power ought not 
prevent the Committee on Rules from giving this bill preferred 
status on this floor. Let the amendment be considered by this 
House and adopted or rejected on its merits. 

Are the upper States protected? My State, Wyoming, is one 
of the upper division States. We entered into the seven-State 
compact, and when Arizona refused to sign we were one of the six 
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States ratifying what is known now as the six-State compact, 
which simply means that six States agreed to be bound by the 
terms of the original seven-State compact. This bill, in my 
judgment, gives these upper States very substantial protection. 
I may say, as a starting point upon this subject, that these 
upper States, as matters are now, without the passage of this 
bill, without a compact, in view of the decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court with reference to prior appropriations 
of water, are absolutely without protection; that we need the 
protection of the compact, and that I for one am going to con- 
tinue to stand for the preservation of the compacts as far as 
we have them now, with the hope always that all of the seven 
States will finally come in and we will have a complete seven- 
State compact. 

The upper States are protected, This bill gives them substan- 
tial, if not complete, protection. If the bill fails, an opportunity 
to secure the rights of the upper States to that extent will have 
been lost. If the bill passes, We receive a great measure Of pro- 
tection, even though but six States are bound and one, Arizona, 
is not. I am discussing this matter now from the standpoint 
as it was before the withdrawal of Utah, one of the upper 
States, from the compact a few days before this bill was pre- 
sented to the Committee on Rules. 

The passage of the bill completes and fulfills the condition 
which California attached, and she becomes bound absolutely 
with six. States; or else not a dollar will be expended, not a 
foot of construction go forward. ‘That would accomplish the 
purpose of the six States which agreed that the terms of the 
seven-State compact should. be binding upon six States so 
agreeing. 

Utah is a sovereign State and, of course, can do as she 
pleases. Utah withdrew unexpectedly and without intimation 
or warning and so far as I know or can learn, at the very time, 
after four years of effort, when California, in which State our 
real danger of prior appropriation exists, was being brought 
into the six-State compact by this bill. It was a time, as I 
view it, to proceed, not to withdraw; a time when the object of 
long years of work could have been ‘accomplished. 

Regardless of the theories of State rights as to the bed of 
the stream and control of the use of the water of this stream 
by the States, it being navigable, with which I agree, the Gov- 
ernment controls the public lands above high-water mark, where 
the dam will be built and the land flooded by a storage of 
the water, and the public lands over which the canals must run 
to divert the water around the dam for power, or to distant 
areas for reclamation in California and Arizona. Hence, the 
Government can require Arizona, before she perfects any water 
rights, even though she is out of and not bound by the com- 
pact, to conform therewith, which means that the rights of the 
upper States to their equitable division of the water will be pro- 
tected, Utah, when it ratified the six-State compact, without 
Arizona, accepted then the theory that protective provisions 
could be and would be as they are incorporated in this bill, and 
it seems to be inconsistent for it now to oppose the bill and 
withdraw from the compact for the reason that Arizona has 
not signed. As for California, she must ratify, or the project 
does not proceed. Moreover, an amendment to this bill, which 
will make the Federal Power Commission subject to its pro- 
visions and to the compact, thereby protecting the upper-divi- 
sion States, is proposed and accepted. This insures against 
appropriation by Arizona. The upper-division States, with the 
exception of Utah, have remained in the compact and are sup- 
porting this bill for the reason that they believe that the rights 
of the upper-division States are protected therein and that the 
six-State compact would be perfected by the passage of this bill, 
which would fulfill the condition of California’s entrance. 

Now, the compact would have to be ratified by five States as 
a five-State compact. But I still hope that Arizona and Utah 
will yet ratify and complete the seven or six State compact. 

- The rights of the upper-division States are protected in the 
bill, as follows: 

Sections 1 and 6 of the bill require that the Secretary of the 
Interior in building the power plant shall build it “within a 
State which has approved the Colorado River compact,” and 
that where a lessee of the water privileges builds the plant it 
likewise shall be built within a State “ which has approved said 
Colorado River compact.” ‘These provisions mean that the 
plant must be built in Nevada, if Arizona does not ratify. 

Section 4 (a) of the bill provides that no construction work 
shall be commenced or water rights initiated until the other 
States, other than Arizona, shall have approved the compact 
without condition. Under this section California must ratify 
again and this time unconditionally as one of the six States. 

Section 8 provides that the United States, its permittees, 
licensees, and contractees, and all users and appropriators of 
water connected with the project shall be subject to the Colo- 
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rado River compact in the management of the project and in 
the use of water therefrom. This protects the upper States 
against any uses of project water for any purpose in Arizona. 

Section 12 (b) subjects the right of the United States in the 
waters of the Colorado River system and the rights of all 
persons claiming under the United States to the terms of the 
Colorado River compact. So that, from and after the passage 
of the bill, any and all persons making appropriations of water 
within Arizona or any other Colorado River State shall take 
them limited by the terms of the compact. 

Sections 12 (c) and (d). These sections of the bill apply 
to Arizona as much as to any other of the river States and are 
to the effect that all patents, contracts, leases, permits, rights 
of way, privileges, and so forth, from the United States, and 
convenient in the use of the waters anywhere from the river 
system for the generation or transmission of power generated 
by such water shall be upon the condition that the rights of 
the holders of such patents, contracts, leases, permits, rights of 
way, privileges, and so forth, to the water shall be subject to 
the terms of the compact and that the conditions and covenants 
shall run with the land and the water rights. Under this, 
whether the Government has a proprietary interest in the water 
or not, it is enabled to control the way and the extent to and in 
which the Government land in Arizona may be used for the. 
purpose of storing water thereon or transporting it thereover. : 

I do not want it upon my conscience that I opposed this bill 
in the event some appalling catastrophe happens to the Imperial 
Valley, and this is a possibility; that such a tragedy is immi- 
nent is conceded by even the opponents of the bill. : 

We had a lesson a day or two ago in the loss of lives here 
in Quantico by a fire. Are we going to wait again until the 
loss has occurred and lives have been destroyed? Especially 
do I consider it my duty to support this bill for that reason 
when at the same time I am thereby protecting the water rights 
of my State and the other States of the upper division. We 
of the upper States must bear in mind that without the com- 
pact and without his bill, which insures a six-State compact 
or a five-State compact, we are in constant and certain danger 
of the exercise of the appropriation rights by all the lower 
States under the present laws and decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court. Therefore, I feel in duty bound. as a 
Representative of my State as a State ratifying the seven and 
the six State compact, in view of the tremendous benefits of 
this bill to all the States of the Colorado River Basin and to 
the United States, to support-this bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes | 
to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON]. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, the march of events in 
China, which have an extremely threatening aspect to the peace 
of the world, has to a very considerable extent attracted the at- 
tention of our people away from our Latin-American relations. 
I speak now because I fear that our attention is being too much 
distracted. 

Threatening as the situation in China is, I feel that our wel- 
fare is more immediately imperiled by the situation in Mexico 
and Nicaragua than by the situation in China. I feel that 
public opinion is about to go to sleep on the Mexican and Nica- 
raguan disputes. 

Public opinion asserted itself a few weeks ago with great im- 
pact. The White House even, little amenable to public opinion 
as it is, showed the effect, and for a few days it appeared that 
the situation was much brighter and that prospects for the 
peaceful and honorable settlement of our disputes were good. 
The people can not afford to go to sleep on this subject. They 
should be made to know, and I wish I could carry the message 
home to every citizen of our country, that there has been no 
real improvement in our relations with Nicaragua or Mexico, 
and that our disputes are no nearer settlement to-day than they 
were 30 days ago. 

So far as I can see, the purpose of the administration is in- 
flexible, public opinion to the contrary notwithstanding, and 
that, regardless of the peaceful sentiments of from 75 to 90 
per cent of the people of the United States, the purposes of the 
administration remain unchanged. Our State Department, with 
the backing of the White House, appears to be proceeding to- 
ward the ends which it pointed out for itself several weeks ago. 
I want to quote this sentence with regard to our Mexican 
dispute: 


The issue is whether America shall conform to the common dictates 
of courtesy, good manners, and good will, such as are commonly ob- 
served by a civilized nation in dealing with a neighbor. America can 
not afford to be judged by the world as interested only in the selfish 
machinations of her millionaires. 


And now I want to ask, Whose property interests is it that 
we are so deeply concerned for in Mexico? I have some facts 
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on this point gathered from an article which recently appeared 
in the New York Evening Post and another which appeared 
in the New York World. Those articles have gone around the 
press of the country. Similar statements have been found in 
the Scripps newspapers and various others, and, so far as I 
know, they are undisputed. The substance of what is said is 
that the oil lands in Mexico to which rights were acquired 
before May 1, 1917, total 28,500,000 acres, and those are the 
only oil lands about which there is any dispute. These lands 
are held by 666 foreign oil companies, and of that number all 
but 22 have obeyed the Mexican law by applying for confirma- 
tory concessions. That is to say, that 22 companies own, of the 
total 28,500,000 acres, a total of only 1,600,000 acres—less than 
6 per cent of the whole—and of that 1,600,000 acres 750,000, 
almost half, are owned by a company in which Edward L. 
Doheny has a large interest. 

The New York World contributes to that information the 
statement that— 


the H. L. Sinclair oil interests have joined with the Doheny interests 
in opposition to the Mexican laws. 


And these are the worthies for whom the honor of our 
Nation has been jeopardized! We have heard of Doheny and 
Sinclair before. Doheny of the black bag and $100,000 in 
currency, “the bluff old prospector” who conferred this great 
favor of cash on the late and unlamented Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, Fall, not unknown to the criminal courts of the country. 
And Sinclair is also not unknown to fame. Sinclair of Teapot 
fame, and so on and on. But why should I hash up these old 
stories of crime, corruption, and debauchery? ‘These are those 
whom our boys are to fight for, and we must not put them 
down too low. Let us rather exalt them and point to them as 
altogether worthy. 

It is also to be remembered that another of the great ones, 
eager for sharp action against Mexico, is that celebrated 
American patriot, whose worthy, true, faithful heart beats 
responsive to the traditions which have honored our country 


from the beginning—and it is unnecessary to say after that | 


description that I refer to Mr. William Randolph Hearst. 
{Laughter.] The other day when I was speaking on our Latin 
American relations a Member interrupted me when I referred 
to Mr. Hearst to say that Hearst had a selfish, personal in- 
terest in aggressions against Mexico. With my regard for facts, 
I replied that I did not know whether he did or not. I know 
now. I have found out. Mr. Hearst is a very large landowner 
in Mexico. I am informed that he owns over a million acres of 
Mexican land, bought for about 50 cents an acre. It would 
mean millions in profits to him to have that land brought into 
the United States by the annexation of Mexican territory. 

Mr. Hearst’s activity against Mexico is not new. He has 
been sustained in his desire for the conquest of Mexico as such 
men are usually sustained in their selfish purposes. 

Hearst has not forgotten his selfish interest for a single 
moment for the past 15 years, but always, and on every oppor- 
tunity, he has been the fell influence that has sought to embroil 
the United States with her southern sister. It has been Hearst 
who has clamored for war; Hearst the great landowner ; Hearst 
who had a selfish interest; Hearst who, when it comes to 
fighting, is always absent, but always inciting others to fight. 

I would like to marshal the owners of these 22 oil com- 
panies along with Mr. Hearst; I would like to put them in 
line. I would like to put arms in their hands and lead them 
down to the border and say to them, “ Now, gentlemen, go to 
it; fight for your own property.” But I do not think there 
would be much fighting. I have the idea that there would 
follow an intense competition among them as to who should 
be in the lead in a rapid “advance to the rear,” and that the 
valiant array would stay not on the order of its going so long 
as speed was attained. [Laughter.] 

Of course, I can only surmise how the administration will 
work out their purpose in Mexico. What that purpose is must 
be pretty obvious to every student of the situation. The ad- 
ministration have taken their stand. The administration have 
not the slightest intention to accept Mexico’s offer to arbitrate. 
They can arbitrate about some things; but, oh, no, not about 
the right of American oil barons and Hearsts to receive returns 
from their speculations! 

The administration have not the least intention to arbitrate 
this dispute. Possibly they may not frankly ask for a declara- 
tion of war. Their aggression may not take that form. The 
indications are that the activities of the administration will 
take the form at what is conceived to be the opportune moment 
of lifting the embargo on arms to Mexico, and we will find that 
those oil landowners and Hearsts, not through themselves, of 
course, but through their mercenaries will go into Mexico and 
stir up a revolution in that unhappy country. Many revolutions 
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have been started there and many conflicts have arisen; it 
will not be hard to start another if plenty of money is used. 
In that situation we will find ample money and war supplies 
entering Mexico to back up military movements and the en- 
deavor to overthrow the Calles government. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama is recog- 
nized for five additional minutes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. It will be easy enough when a revo- 
lution starts in Mexico to cry that the oil wells are jeopardized. 
Probably some of the oil men may have some of their most 
worthless wells blown up by their own hired bandits and then, 
of course, backed up by the servile majority of our Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, we will find the President sending in 
marines and perhaps soldiers also “to protect American prop- 
erty.” The revolution will be an oil men’s revolution, but to 
protect their property we may find American armed forces in 
Mexico. And so, passing from one means to another, we will 
find another government established in Mexico, a docile and 
obedient government, a servile tool of the great interests that 
own this property; such a tool as we have in Diaz in Nicaragua 
to-day, whom our Government is proud to have established as 
ruler of a people a large majority of which resent his authority. 

In the situation with respect to Nicaragua there has been no 
change, no halt in the administration’s purpose to support. 
Diaz. Diaz will do what they want him to do. He will so 
manage and conduct affairs in Nicaragua as to insure that the 
interest on the debts held by American bondholders will be paid. 
So he will be supported. We have bought Nicaragua with a 
price.. We have abandoned the shallow and hypocritical pretense 
that we went there to protect American lives and property. We- 
no longer claim such a specious thing. We admit now that we 
are there to support and.defend the Diaz government, and to 
that end our marines are marching up and down, censorships 
are established, and neutral zones are set apart. So we go 
from one step to another. The real purpose is to throttle the 
revolution. In the name of the United States, which had its 
birth in revolution, we propose to throttle the will of a liberty- 
loving people; we, the United States, the hitherto champion of 
liberty for all the world; and no voice of influence in the Presi- 
dent’s party is lifted to Say him nay. 

We have invaded a country at peace with ourselves. We are, 
so far as practical purposes are concerned, at war with the only 
constitutional element in that country, the element which repre- 
sents the great majority of the Nicaraguan people;-and that 
war has no higher motive than to do the will of American capi- 
talists. 

Guilty of that crime, and duly convicted before'the bar of the 
public opinion of the world, how ashamed must we feel—we 
who love our Nation’s honor! There is not a country where the 
newspapers are not pointing the finger of scorn at the United 
States and calling us deceivers and hypocrites and frauds. We 
have destroyed our influence in South America, and have com- 
promised our moral position before spiritual and high-thinking 
men throughout the world. [Applause.] 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I include the following 
statement, which gives in detail the ownership of the Mexican 
oil industry and shows who the recalcitrants are: 


PRESENT CONDITION OF THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY IN MEXICO AS SHOWN 
BY THE OFFICIAL REPORTS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY AND 
COMMERCE FOR JANUARY, 1927 


I yield to the gentleman five 


First. Amount of capital invested and percentages by nationalities. 

Second. Names of companies that have complied with the new laws 
by applying for confirmatory concessions. 

Third. Names of persons and partnerships who have applied for con- 
firmatory concessions. 

Fourth. Names of companies which have applied for preferential con- 
cessions under the new laws. 

Fifth. Names of persons and partnerships who have applied for pref- 
erential concessions under the new laws. 

Sixth. Names of companies that are withholding applications for con- 
firmatory concessions as required by law—comparison of acreage com- 
plying and not complying—less than 6 per cent remains outside. 


AMOUNT OF CAPITAL INVESTED IN THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY IN MEXICO 


The department of industry and commerce, which has charge of the 
petroleum industry in Mexico, has ‘recently (1926) issued a statement 
showing the total investment therein, placing it at $583,159,562 gold, 
of which $193,194,000 represents the land cost and $389,965,562 the 
expenditure for drilling wells, constructing pipe lines, tanks, refineries, - 
and all other improvements. 

Exclusive of the land cost, the percentages of investment by nation- 
alities are as follows: 
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United States... Qe Geena 0r ar w= ee ee — en aa aseo om OND GP am p a REG DED ee ee a ay 57. 46 
Great- Britains nsec cee ne eee eee eee ewes 26. 16 
DCC ee es eS eet eee ee ee = 11. 37 
Meritan- -aM a me e a ew a a om ED 3. 02 
Spanish-—.--_--___--—- Bee ee Ae nono wae aan oa ele . 91 

Cübah Senn ey Ane Oe st eS nr a a PE yee a me a ae ee ~ 52 
Italian nena este a er a cite CER NOR otter rates ie G Ate Me nae tet De eR eh coy eRe Ee Nee Rae se 17 
EOIN a a a a er . 14 
OORT es a a aoa eS are . 09 
Nenestu@lan 3 a te ee eee ee wee eee . 06 
Belžian- oh ew Ss oe ee eae sats . 03 
SS WS aa a ae . 03 
NOPWCRlND =. cucc cee ee ere oi ee eae cee ee se oe eS esee eee . 02 
Swedish- oc ese eee oe ee ee . 02 


The total investment of American capital in improvements is, there- 
fore, $224,074,211.92; and if the same percentage obtains with regard 
to land holdings, the amount of that feature would be $111,009,272.40, 


or a total of $335,083,484.32. 


The total acreage of petroleum lands under exploitation is 28,493,- 


914 acres. 


The area for which concessions have been asked is 26,- 


833,335 acres, while the area for which concessions have not been 
asked as required by law is only 1,660,579 acres. 

There are 126 companies in this list, of which three-fourths ‘are 
American capitalists organized under the Mexican laws, as required. 
There are 147 companies all told which are authorized under the 


former laws to do business in Mexico. 


number 20, as is shown herewith. 


The recalcitrant companies 


NAMES OF COMPANIES THAT HAVE APPLIED FOR CONFIRMATORY CONCBES- 


SIONS UNDER THD 


NEW PETROLEUM LAWS 


OF MEXICO 


Translated from the official reports of the department of petroleum 
for January, 1927 


El Aguila Mexican Petroleum Co. 

Texas Oil Co. of Mexico. 

Manjak Petroleum Co. 

Intermex Petroleum Co. 

Gulf Coast Corporation. 

English Oil Co. 

Globe Petroleum Co. 

Continental Mexican Petroleum Co. 

Internationa] Pipeline Co. 

Chapacao Oil Co. 

Chilean-Mexican Petroleum Co. 

Guaranty Oil Mining Association. 

City of London Stores Co. 

Monterrey Iron & Steel Co. 

Kansas & Gulf Petroleum Co. of 
Mexico. 

New England Fuel Oil Co. 

Ag’] Cicil Part. (Ltd.), Baja Cal, 

Minerals & Metals Co. 

Panuco-Tuxpan Petroleum Co. 

Land & Cattle Co. of San Graciano., 

Cerro Azul Oil Co. 

Iiuasteca Oil Fields Corporation. 

Federal Oil Co. 

Hive Friends Oil Co. 

Escondido River Coal Co. 

Pecero Petroleum Co. 

Tamante-Panuco Petroleum Co. 

Veta-Port Lobos Co. 

El Zancillo Ag’l & Cattle Co. 

Franco-Italian Petroleum Co. of 
Mexico. 

Ixtle Petroleum Co. 

Tampico-Panuco Petroleum Co. 

Mexican Atlas Petroleum Co. 


National Petroleum Co. of Mexico. 

Itmmax Oil Co. 

Richmex Petroleum Co. 

Imperial Land Petroleum Co. . 

Penn.-Mexican Fuel Co. 

Sabino-Gordo Petroleum 
tion. 

Broder Oil Co. 

Financial Petroleum Co. 

French-Mexican Oil Co. 

Company for Exploring Minerals. 

Mexican Land & Livestock Co. 

Valles Petroleum Co. 

French-Spanish Petroleum Co, 

Lorenzo Potrero, Nuevo Petroleum 
Co. 

Tabasco Exploration Co. 

Guaranty Oil Co. 

Petroleum Union of Spanish Amer- 
ica. 

Tuxpan Oil Co. 

Graciano Society, Castano Bros. 

Consolidated Coal Co. of Coahuila. 

Oil Co. of Lower California. 

Magdalena Oil Co. 

Chihuahua Cattle Co. 

Oaxacan Petroleum Co. of Panuco. 

National Oil Co. 

New Sabinas Co. (Ltd.). 

Aztlan Investment Co. 

National Railways of Mexico Co. 

International Loan Bank of Mexico. 

Tierra Amarilla Petroleum Co. 

Pecos-Mexicao Petroleum Co. 


Corpora- 


COMPANIES THAT HAVÐ APPLIED FOR CONFIRMATORY CONCESSIONS 


Transcontinental Petroleum Co. 

United Petroleum Co. 

International Purification Oil Co. 

International Petroleum Co. 

Azurcarera Co. of Panuco. 

Canoas Petroleum Co. 

Petroleum Alliance Co. 

Mexico-Texas Petroleum & Asphalt 
Co. 

Kern-Mexico Oil Fields Co. 

Quebrache Oil Co, 

India Oil Co. 

New England Fuel Oil Co. 

Ta Imperial Exploration Co. 

Guaranteed Oil & Mineral Associa- 
tion. 

National Effort Petroleum Co. 

Conduenazgo Co. of Metlaltoyuca. 


United States & Mexican Banana 
Co. 

Panuco River Oil Co. 

La Meridional Petroleum Co. 

Drillers’ Percentage Association. 

La Sautena Petroleum Co. - 

Mercantile Petroleum Co. 

Mezican Land & Oil Syndicate. 

Cosmos Petroleum Co. of Mexico. 

Pennsylvania-Mexico Fuel Co. 

National Coal Co. 

Bravo Drilling Co. 

San Cristobal Petroleum Co, 


,Oxaca State Petroleum Co. (L#d.). 
` Colombia Land & Oil Co. 


San Gregorio Petroleum Co. 
Topila Petroleum Co. 
Mexican Territorial Petroleum Co. 


Vera Cruz-Mexico Petroleum Co. - 

Espuela Oil Co. 

Land Exploration Petroleum Co. 

Tampico-Amatlan Petroleum Co. 

Mexico Eastern Oil Co. 

Riberas Tuxpan Petroleum Co. 

French-Spanish Petroleum Co. 

Combustible Petroleum Co. of 
Mexico. 

New Mexico Oil Co. 

Tancasnequi Petroleum Co. 

Standard Drilling Co. 

Old Mexico Oil Corporation. 

Consolidated Oil Co. of Mexico. 

La Potosina Petroleum Co. 

La Giralda Petroleum Co. 
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-Conduenazgo of La Aguada. 


Spanish-American Union Petroleum 
Co. 

Mexico-Spanish Petroleum Co. 

San Vicente National Petroleum Co, 

San Francisco Petroleum Co. 

Globe Petroleum Co. 

Shower of Gold Petroleum Co. 

Cosmos Petroleum Co. 

El Centenairio Oil Co. 

Diversified Land Co. 

Filisola Agricultural Co. 

Agricultural & Colonization Co. of 
Tabasco. 

Agricultural & Cattle Co. of San 
Diego. 


NAMES OF PERSONS AND PARTNBRSHIPS THAT HAVE APPLIED FOR CON- 


FIRMATORY 
MEXICO 


James F. Hill. 

P. M. Wiliams. , 

Brings & Luft. 

R. B. Cochran. 

B. C. Mar. 

F. W. Wiegard. 

A. M. Miller. 

Paulina Williams 

Nolan S. Von Phul. 
Lesher & Martinez. 

J. L. Gillian & Co. 

Jobn R. Norris. 

R. M. Bragdon & Co. 
Carpenter & Caley. 

J. McLearnon. 

Craig, Barbour & Morrison. 
D. A. Williamson. 

J. E. Wiechers. 

H. de Von Thaden. 
Charles A. Fohrman. 

E. Kirby Smith. 

Edmundo Baruch Sucs. 
R. H. Ludlow & R. de la Cerna, 
L. V. Milmo & Associates, 
Guadalupe Lajaus. 

L. G. Trevino. 

J. M. Del Rio. 

Rafael de la Pena. 

Elisa Zuniga. 

Lic. M. G. Gonzales. 
Flora S. de Juarez. 

Wm. Purcell & Co. Sucs. 
Antonio G. Cizneros. 
Soledad Gonzales. 

Josefa Cosio. 

Miguel Cardenas. 

Luisa R. Rubio & Associates. 
F. G. Trevino. 

J. L. de Larrea. 

Raquel Bandala & Sons. 
F. C. Marquina. 

Raoul Mille. 

Juan Zubaran. 

Manuel M. Arce Sucs, 

N. P. Fernandez & Canela (Test). 
Jose M. de la Garza, 

I. N. Boicourt. 

Amor B. Whitehead. 
Astis, Acha & Co. 

Jones & Co. 

R. G. Piper. 

G. A. Wiegand & H. A. Foster. 
G. M. Smith & Co. 

Carl V. Schlaet. 

Mulchaey & Co. 

Alberto F. Lesher. 

J. D. Woolet. 

Wm. V. Backus. 

Thos. N. Wold & Chas. Greglow. 
F. C Swanson. 

Wm. C. Martin. 

Craig, Morrison & Barbour. 
Otto G. Braune. 

Martin I’, Head, 


CONCESSIONS UNDER THE NEW PETROLEUM LAWS OF 


Clay T. Yerbey. 

John A. Murphy, E. Kirby Smith. 

H. H. Hallett. 

Wm. M. Abbey. 

Rodolfo Garcia. 

Fernando Karbe, 

J. L. Blanco. 

Ramon Cardenas. 

Vincente Ferrera. 

Daniel D. Alvarado. 

D. N. Morris & Associates. 

A. R. Juarez (Test). 

M. A. Barragan Sucs. 

Jesus R. Gutierrez. 

Berberto Alcazar. 

Rita Ordozgoit. 

E. R. Ronda. 

Rodolfo Flores. 

A. C. Payne. 

Alfonso Herrera. 

Geronimo Trevino (Test). 

Alvra & Rutila, Sucs. 

E. P. Escobar & Associates. 

Jose Morena. 

Concepcion Gonzales. 

S. & B. Madero. 

Frank Lilliendahl. 

Antonio T. Espindola. 

C. V. de Gallegos. 

Federico Deschamps. 

R. A. Frias & Ignacio (Amor.). 

Josefa Flores de Vivanci (Sucs.). 

Ismael Billar ‘Esperanza S. de 
Trevino. 

Leopoldo Llorente. 

Clementina Llorente. 

Leonardo Revilla & S. 

S. de Adrian Sandoval. 

Lic. Demetrio Salazar. 

Eliceno Gomez, 

Pablo Bressan. 

Rodrigo Loyo. 

Teodoro M. Moreno. 

Josefa Nunez 

Alfonzo Passi & Associates. 

Aniceto Torres Sucs. 

Arturo V. Nunez. 

Pilar Nunez. 

Maria B. Andrade. 

Serafina Sanchez de Rocha. 

R. B. Barranechea. 

Wenceslao Gomes & Son. 

C. B. Peralta. 

Rodolgo Sanchez. 

Serafina Sanchez & Jacinto Rocha. 

Pedro Basanez. 

Isabel R. Guzman. 

Tomasa Salas. 

Muguel E. Isa. 

Josefa Nunez. 

Narciso Armando & Celina Herrera, 

E. M. San Pedro. 

Cleofas L. Guzman. 

Rodolgo Sanchez. 


1927 


Juan Felipe—Conduenazgo dè. 
Guillermo L. Rivera. 
Jacinto Rocha. 

Jose Luis Herrera. 
Eugenio Mendez. 
Andres H. Herrera. 

M. M. Arriaga. 
Baltazar Marquez. 

Jose Gomez & Gomez. 
Julian Guitron. 

Manuel Amaya. 
Solomon Assado. 

Jesus P. Osorio. 
Dolores Gonzales (Intest.). 
Anatolio Llanos, 

H. Millan, jr. 
Francisco Cayon & Cos. 
Andres Garza Galan. 
Rafael Lopez & Co. 
Manuel Mayne. 

M. G. Gonzales. 

Jorge A. Martinez. 
Abel R. Perez. 

Avelino Rodriguez. 
Ernesto Gresser. 

G. Andrade & Nunez. 
Bertha Andrade Nunez. 
Pedro H. Gomez, 
Erenoldo Basanez. 
Manuel Nunez. 
Teodosio Gonzales. 
Gabriel Fiores. 

Rafael Cabrera. 
Domono Moreno & Felipa Moreno, 
G. T. di Fiorentini & others. 
Rodrigo Loyo, jr. 
Manuel Nunez, 

Jacinto Rocha. 

Aurea H. Guzman. 
Juana Dominguez. 

Jose Domingo Lavin. 
Pilar Nunez, 

Manuel Nunez. 

Teodoro A. Dehesa. 
Angel Gutierrez. 

Juan Ygnacio de Alva. 
Joaquin F. Cicero. 
Ramon R. Brranachea. 
Raymundo G. Mora. 
Sofia Lopez, 
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Jorge M. Hernandez. 
Erasme Dominguez. 
Ignacio Juarez, 

Rodolfo Sanchez. 

Teodosio Gonzales. 

Lesher & Martinez. 

A, F. Lesher S. & C. 
Laura Betancourt. 

Fermina del Valle. 

Carmen de Ipina. 

Ricardo Arguelles. 

Juan Quintanal. 

Rodolfo R. Vasquez. 
Tereso C. de Montemayor. 
Alberto M. Cabczut. 
Manuel ©. Guzman. 
Ernestina L. Ponce. 

R. L. Bullman. 

Ignacio S. Guerrero. 
Rodolfo Marcolini. 

Emilio 8. Servi. 

F. Gavito & Bustillo. 
Conduenazgo de La Aguada. 
Jose Lopez de Rivera and others. 
Reyes Martinez & J. M. Uribe. 
Jacinta B. Verges. 
Antonio Bolado. 

Rafael Ortega. 

Daniel B. Delgado. 

Maria Luis Lavin. 

R. G. Veramendi. 
Lepnardo Castellanos and associate. 
Rafael Garmendia. 

Ruperto Salet. 

Ignacio Guijosa. 

Ramon Doubille. 

Leopoldo M. Nunez. 
Fernando A. Ramirez. 
Samuel Melo and others. 
Ciro Beota. 

Pablo Gonzales Garza. 
Isabel de Leon and associate. 
R. Thomas & Co. 

Demetric Salazar. 

Luis & Valentin Aleman. 
Zozaya Helguera & Co. 
Ramon F. Munoz, 

Felipe Beltran. 

Emilio Monsonyi. 

Juan Portilla. 


And a large number of others, mostly small landholders. 


NAMES OF COMPANIES THAT HAVE APPLIED FOR PREFERENTIAL CONCES- 
SIONS UNDER THE NEW PETROLEUM REGULATIONS 


Liafail Development Syndicate. 

Vera Cruz-Mexico Petroleum Co. 

Texas Co. of Mexico. 

Imperial Petroleum Lands Co. 

El Aguila Mexican Petroleum Co. 

Temexco Petroleum Co. 

United Petroleum Co. 

Mexican Atlas Petroleum Co, 

Itamex Petroleum Co. 

India Oil Co. ah 

Huasteca Oil Fields Corporation. 

Investment & Industrial Co. 

Kern-Mexican Oil Fields Corpora- 
tion. 

Central Petroleum Co. 

Petroleum Investment Co. 

Kast Coast Oil Co. 

Consolidated Oil Co. of Mexico. 

Kspuela Oil Co. 

Financial Petroleum Co. 

Chilian-Mexican Petroleum Co. 

Black Gold Petroleum Co. 

Aldama & Bravo Oil Co. 

Placers Mexico Petroleum Co. 

Capuchines Petroleum Co. 

Metlaltoyuca Coffee Growers’ Co, 

National Oil Co. 

Consolidated Oil Cos. of Mexico, 

Petroleum & Mining Lands Co.. 

Cocuite Petroleum Co. 


San Francisco Petroleum Co. 


Champoton - Campeche Petroleum 
Co. 
Coahuila Petroleum Exploration 


` Co. 
Anglo-Mexican Petroleum Co. 
Emmex Petroleum & Gas Co. 
Los Aldemas Petroleum €o. 
Transcontinental Petroleum Co. 
La Concordia Petroleum Co. 
La Corona Mexican-Holland Petro- 
leum Co. 
Agwi Petroleum Co. 
Tamaulipas Petroleum Co. 
French Bank of Mexico. 
Drillers’ Percentage Assoctation. 
Richmex Petroleum Co. 
Fronteriza Petroleum Co, 
Guaranty Oil & Mineral Asso- 
ciation. 
Combustible Co. of Mexico. 
C. Mier Coal Co. 
lrench-Mexican Petroleum Co. 
La Chancaca Petroleum Co. 
San Jose Petroleum Co. 
Tamasopo Oil Co. 
Mexican Gulf Oil Corporation. 
North Royalty Co. 
French-Mexican Petroleum Co. 
Papautla Oil Co. 


Obontla Petroleum Co. 

Atlantica Producers and Refiners 
Association. 

San Vicente National Petroleum 


Co. 
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Bravo Drilling Co. 


Tabasco-Chiapas National Petro- 
leum Co. 
Richmond Petroleum Co. 


NAMES OF PERSONS AND PARTNERSHIPS WHO HAVE APPLIED FOR PREFURe ABM 
ENTIAL CONCESSIONS UNDER THB NEW LAWS te 


Stanford & Co, 

Kelly, Picaso & Co. 

Lee Rutland and Robert Burnes. 
Brings & Luft. 

R. B. Cochran & Co. 
Robert Harris and associates, 
H. G. Venable. 

J. D. Raines. è 
Carl V. Schlaet. 

J. A. Braun. 

George G. Hunt. 

Paul & Rosa Schulze. 
Hamilton & Devine. 
Martin F. Head. 
Ransford L. Garnett. 

A. W. Buckley and associates. 
J. L. Gilliam & Co. 
Roland M. Wood. 
Enrique Founken. — 
Doheny, Bridge & Coa.! 
R. A. Basso & Co. 

M. Anderson, 

W. E. Boner, 

S. W. Schneider. 

F. M. Cardenas & Bros. 
Juana O'Sullivan de Scrope. 
Carlos Perez Fernandez. 
Raoul Mille. 

Jesus E. Valdes. 

Norefia & Co. 

Jose Gonzales Trevifio (intest.). 
Felix Avalos Silva. 

E. F. Flocther. 

Fidel C. Martinez. 

Rafael Ortega. 

Orvañanos & Co. 

Benito Guerra. 

Gonzales & Diaz. 

Juan B. Fissore. 

Eduardo de la Garza. 
Stanford & Co. 

Moran & Co. 

Isabel Perez. 

Saturnino Clemente. 

G. C. Wood. 

William Purcell & Co. 
Duncan B. McMillan. 
Alex Smith & Co. 
Mordelo L. Vincent. 

J. A. Mobley. 

P. J. Jonker. 

N. 8. Von Phul. 

Jose Salim Sucs. 

Antonio F. Ponce. 

Benito Zorrilla. 

Delfina de Zuazua. 
Raymundo de la Fuente. 
Alfonso Maldonado. 
Manuel Sanchez Rebollado. 
Manuel A. Casados. 
Nicasio Gonzales, 

Rafael San Miguel & Son. 
Luis G. Aecufina. 

Jacinto B. Verges. 

Manuel V. Miravete and others. 


Ferrel, Urbina & Co. 

Francisca Soledad Prieto. 

Genera L. Fernandez. 

Florencia F. Rosales. 

Eduardo Baz. - 
Ismael and Maria Pavon. ore 
Reyes Goncales Sucs. a 
Rafael Zenita and others. 
Vigil & Luna. 

Craig, Morrison & Barbour. 
B. K. Bateman. 

Herbert Himes and H., A. Spedd. 
Clarence A. Miller. 

Wilcox, Rone & Co. 
Mulcahy & Co. 

Snyder & Swanson. 

A. F. Millan, 

A. W. Wood. 

Green & Co.! 

Carpenter & Caley. 

R. A. Stout. 

Jones & Co. 

Turner & Co. 

Harriet M. Towner. 
Marcelino Garza & Sons. 
Guadalupe Garza de Vasquez. 
The Wiechers family. 
Fabian Casauban, 

Jose Noreña. 

Julio F. Colina. 

Pedro Cortina. 

Manuel Rojas Morano. 
Vicente Laddaga. 

E. A. Armour. 

Jesus Flores Magon. 
Antonio Z. Mena. 

Teodosio Gonzales. 

Teodoro Mesa Moreno. 

M. M. Hernandez. 

M. R., Samperio. 

Joaquin F. Cicero. 

Rodrigo Loyo. 

Francisco Hernandez. 

Luis A. Cussac. 

Domingo, Moreno & Co. 

Rosa Castillo. 

Luis Gutierrez and associates. 
Nicolas E. Caballero Sucs. 
Teodosio Gonzales. 

Juana Flores. 

Serafin Saenz. 

Cruz & Amorevieta Sucs. 

G L. Gonzales. 

Antonio Castro Sandoval. 
Pedro S. Etienne. 

Lachica & Flores Sucs. 
Canuyo Gomez. 

Almazan, Ferral & Co. 
Amalia M. Prieto. 

Tiburcio Peña and associates. 
Niceforo Avelino. 

Felipe Palenque Sucs. 

Joel Cubillos de Diaz and others. 
Salomon D. Avelino and others. 


Oil companies which are withholding applications for confirmatory con- 
cessions required by the new laws 


Mexican Gulf Oil Co 


Mcrican Sinclair Petroleum Corporation EPE A Skee Arete 
Cortez Aguada Petroleum Corporation.____....--..._-._ 


Acreage 
309, 649 
4232, 030 


ae names so marked are of the men who are the chief promoters 
of the Huasteca Petroleum Co. and its associates and who are responsi- 
ble for the present campaign of misrepresentation. 
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Acreage 

Tuxpan Petroleum Co.............. OPEN EL E RERE ELERE z 24, 520 
Mramtenes Petroleum C-s- sinnernnan 21, 671 
TST A OY D A O r aR RR a pe ee PU ot ee mc eT oe PCC ON eT et 10, 386 
ann OUT U NOTION, C0- aua at eee oe eee 8, 851 
La Atlantica, Cia. Mex. Productora & Ref. de Pet. S. A. 6, 761 
PS Propical Frutt CO. 6 eect a eae 6,118 
merase ON Cor By Ancaran tue me mee 4, 626 
mompania Petrolera del Agwi, S. Ai. .....2..0 cence 2, 224 
Hispano Cubana de Petroleo, S, AW. toe ee eee cee 870 
Compania Petrolera Los Chijoles, S. A-----------------—- 1, 070 
Pamece Dosten. OF (0. 6: Asccud cacentunsentencwenaeune 561 
EObER YT Crude TN Co -s ae ae oo cient atn aan oee 141 
BLP Fis SUCESNION. dOc- coe Grains ned eames mamas 133 
Total acreage not applied for-------------------- 1, 660, 579 

Total acreage for which concessions have been asked. 26, 833, 335 

Total acreage under development________-_-------~- 28, 493, 914 


The following four companies own 1,367,870 acres, or more than 82 
per cent of the total area of productive oil lands which have not ap- 
plied for confirmatory concessions under the new Mexican petroleum 
regulations. 

These four companies, which control 82 per cent of the oil land about 
which the present dispute with Mexico revolves, are owned or con- 
trolled by Edward Doheny, Harry F. Sinclair, and Andrew Mellon. | 

The Huasteca Petroleum Co. and the Doheny Bridge y Compania 
are Doheny companies; Harry F. Sinclair holds the controling stock in 
the Mexican Sinclair Petroleum Corporation, and Andrew Mellon is 
interested in the Mexican Petroleum Co. of California. 


Hectares | Acres 
Huji Poro Ou ho Ons cs ia Se eee cao oenaeeesesweeuns 327, 661 809, 649 
Mexican Petroleum Co. of California._............-.----.--.--- 174, 840 432, 030 
Mexican Sinclair Petroleum Corporation_............----------- 38, 618 95, 425 
Doheny, Bridge & Co.: S. en cs. uses aca choboseeuceandecss 12, 451 30, 766 
Total eaea an aea a a a e a an 553, 570 | 1, 367, 870 
Otor Compan ieS seasea A a AA OE 118, 457 292, 709 


TOL EONO naaa a aaa aa aa 672,027 | 1, 660, 579 
ie AE i PAR EEEE ER E E EA EE | 82. 37 


With reference to the amount of oil produced by the companies 
which have not applied for confirmatory concessions, examination of 
the statistics of production shows that 41 per cent of the total is so 
produced. But further examination also discloses the fact that a con- 
siderable quantity of the oil produced by nonconcession companies is 
derived from wells on lands for which preferential concessions are held, 
as also from lands held in leasehold and for which the actual owners 
have applied for confirmatory concessions. When these facts are taken 
into consideration, it is found that the amount of oil produced from 
nonconcession lands by nonconcession companies is little, if any, in 
excess of 25 per cent of the total production, and may be even less 
when exact data are obtained. 


Production during the year 1926 of the oil companies who failed to com- 
ply wiih the Mexican oil law 


Cubic Per cent 
5 meters of total 
| 
Huüástoca Perrott 0s Sess easel cdadeddudsnwcaneasen 3, 369, 999 18.3 
Morican Petroleum 4505. ono oes aces evaanebeed 2, 461, 742 13.4 
Merican UH OVOG, 2. case cccnssceagvasnsessnnwesusedsmey 964, 490 5.2 
Mexican Sinclair Petroleum Corporation..----------------- 531, 469 2.9 
Panuco Boston Oil GOs . neces lecc cane cdcetuannpescdesesese 117, 362 .6 
Awel PRION 00-2. 6 icccwdanccsesccsbesodanmacseaaavinws 102, 824 5 
Capucninas OF 6.2 wisnascociwchsancs sacecwikeinswnseachad 74, 948 4 
ATIONCIC Oi CO 1c cok cnwancdeescuncdwwaus sebeWeuveueonuee 60, 040 .3 
Cottet OUl Corporation: -asss ienaa 7, 627 0 
Otontepec Petroleum Corporation.................-.-..-... 8, 938 0 
PROTOCOL MOO tide ve paeaae nate tadusmaekhamanetadacsance 8, 918 0 
Spanish-Cuban Petroleum Co------------------------------ 5, 534 0 
Doheny, Bridge & Co., American International Fuel & 
Petroleum Co., Utah Tropical Fruit Co., Los Chijoles 
Petroleum Co., Mexican Crude Oil Co. and Sucesión de 
SB. FOO E A E A E E E TN 0 0 
A Ro r ose E E EE N A EE ENEE EEE A 7, 713, 891 41.6 
TOTAL PRODUCTION IN 1925, CLASSIFIED 
Companies which failed to comply with the petroleum law. 7, 713, 891 41.6 
Companies which complied with the law__.......--------.- 10, 662, 651 58. 4 
Total production in 1925___.....--------------------- 18, 376, 542 | 100.0 


Production in barrels (1 cubic meter—=6.28 barrels) 


Barrels | Per cent 


Companies which did not comply with the law_._..------- 48, 520, 374 41.6 
Companies which complied with the law__-_-..--....--.-.- 67, 068, 075 58.4 
OUR dances Aa ebain Od lacks eh T A EEE 100. 0 
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Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. CROWTHER]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, in view of the tremendous amount of gratuitous ad- 
vice that has been given to the President and the Secretary of 
State in the last week or two on the floor of the House, I think 
it very opportune that an article from a New York magazine 
entitled “ Back-seat driving on the international highway” be 
made a part of the RECORD. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks I insert the following magazine article: 


Our men whom we have chosen to drive our car of State must envy 
the gentleman of San Francisco who the other day was granted a 
divorce because his wife was a chronic “ back-seat driver.” The grant- 
ing of a divorce for such a reason furnishes food for reflection. The 
back-seat driver is under the law a person, an individual, a legal entity 
with the constitutional rights of the rest of us. Such a person is 
beyond the power of Congress to regulate, because the first amendment 
of our Constitution forbids Congress to make any law abridging the 
freedom of speech. If, riding in the back seat of an automobile, he— 
there is a possibility that it may be a woman—goes on to say, “ Not 
so fast ” ; “ Look out”; “Is your emergency brake on?” “ Don’t turn 
so abruptly ; “ How is the oil?” ‘There is a cop”; Don’t you know 
the traffic rules?” or the like, Congress might investigate such a case; it 
could not “abridge” such talk. And yet California has a driver who 
got a divorce because of it. Here, surely, is something for President 
Coolidge and Mr. Kellogg to take notice of and, perhaps, to comfort 
themselves with; for these gentlemen, it must be confessed, have had 
their share of “ back-seat drivers.” 

It matters not how crowded the international traffic may be, there 
is always the back-seat driver who knows very well that whatever way 
the chauffeur turns, shifts the gears, uses the brake, manipulates the 
horn, or adjusts the lights, he is wrong. The back-seat driver must 
everlastingly talk, advise, find fault, and admonish. Most of his out- 
bursts are spontaneous reactions of his reflexes only. The less he 
knows about a car, the worse he is. He functions only with his spinal 
cord. He may be a nice person with a through ticket to heaven, but to 
the responsible driver he is a nuisance, usually doing more damage 
than good. 

Thus we are confronted with the question of how in a democracy 
people should behave when their Government is confronted with a deli- 
cate international situation. 

On theoretical grounds every man jack of us, every jack out of doors 
has the right in America to shout his head off when the executive 
branch of our Government is trying to compose an international dis- 
pute, however ticklish it may be. During the delicate controversy be- 
tween our Government and Nicaragua nearly every man jack of us has 
done exactly that thing. This office has been choked with letters, peti- 
tions, newspaper clippings, arguments in various forms, urging this old 
society to “ stop our going to war with Nicaragua or Mexico.” 

On practical grounds these persons may become and often are nui- 
sances. They don’t help; they harm. When representatives of the 
French Government had come to an agreement with representatives of 
our Government on the terms of the French debt; when the terms were 
known to be acceptable to our own Congress, and it wag-only a matter 
of winning the votes of the French Chamber; and when all other nego- 
tiations between this country and France depended upon a settlement— 
when, in short, our political car of State was going along pretty well, 
it was a fine time for the rest of us in the back seat to keep quiet. It 
remains to be seen whether or not some of the back-seat drivers have 
ditched our program of accord with France. 

Mr. Coolidge and Mr. Kellogg have never had the remotest idea of 
leading the United States into a war with any other nation, much less 
Mexico or Nicaragua. It is true that they are confronted with a most 
delicate situation in each of those countries. The more delicate it 
becomes, the more careful the rest of us should be. It is proper to 
advise the President or the Secretary of State, particularly if it be pri- 
vately done; but when the crisis is on it is usually poor sense to hold 
mass meetings, write articles in the paper, and behave otherwise as if 
we wish to serve notice to foreign peoples with whom we are in contro- 
versy that we of this country are not behind our Government. The old 
days of trying to promote international peace by throwing stones at our 
Government, especially when our Government is trying as best it can to 
handle a delicate international situation, should remain among our 
memories of the past. If we are to achieve international peace, it must 
at the last be done with advice and consent of our Government. Much 
more than charity, peace begins at home. 

If the day is fair, the road clear, and everybody good-natured, the 
back-seat driver can say almost anything he wishes; but if a storm is 
on, darkness descending, the traffic crowded, it is a good plan to leave 
the driver alone. He may get us into trouble; but, speaking generally, 
he is less liable to do so in a time of crisis if, after we have put him at 
the wheel, we let him do the driving. 
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Of course, we know that metaphors walk best on one leg, that drivers 
have to be regulated, that a mad driver may have to be throttled. This 
is no plea that we should make our chauffeurs judges, jurics, and sole 
high executioners along every highway and in their own right. They 
have got to be trained and watched, if need be, on occasion fired or 
shut up. But at the moment when our very lives are in their hands, 
cars are traveling fast in every direction, the pavements slippery, and 
guns going off, then usually is a very good time for all in the back seat 
to speak very, very softly, if at all. 

There is another thing about this trying to drive a car through fire 
and flood by a general debate. If we are ever going to establish peace 
between nations, it will have to be provided for with the cooperation of 
all in time of peace. The problem of the peace workers is to set up, 
when men can think calmly and justly, adequate means of adjustment, 
and to develop the intelligence and the desire to make use of them, so 
that blow-outs and head-on collisions here and there will be less fre- 
quent. Constructive peace work is prophylactic. This is how any 
rational democratic control of foreign policies gets in its work. 

If, for example, in our controversies with Mexico or Nicaragua there 
were a body of clearly defined rules, duly established and agreed to in 
time of peace, by which we could measure our differences, and if in 
case of controversy over the meaning of one or more of the rules there 
Were an authority to tell us what the rules really are, then there would 
be nothing for us peace workers to do except to stand by the rules. 
Since our chauffeur would be familiar with the rules, about all we 
would have to do in congested traffic would be to keep fairly quiet. 

We are not trying here to pass upon the equity in our disputes with 
Mexico and Nicaragua. We confess we do not know enough to do that. 
We believe in the high-minded intentions of both Mr. Coolidge and Mr. 
Kellogg. We believe, further, that they are possessed of the facts. In 
times of peace we shall try to lead them and others to bend every effort 
to organize a law-governed world, so that our future disputes with the 
Mexicos and the Nicaraguas of some later day may find wide-open 
ways for adjustment without any foolish talk of war. 

We are for special schools to teach back-seat drivers how and where 
to make use of their rights under our free institutions. 


Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield one-half 
minute to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. ANDREW]. 

Mr. ANDREW. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Record by inserting a plan for agri- 
cultural relief presented by the Commissioner of Agriculture of 
Massachusetts, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDREW. Mr. Speaker, the old adage that “an ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure” applies to the malady 
which afflicts American agriculture as much as it does to every 
other situation that requires remedy. Prophylaxis is always 
preferable to medicine. It is simpler, less expensive, more 
enduring, and vastly more far-reaching in its effects, 

The commissioner of agriculture in Massachusetts, Dr. Arthur 
W. Gilbert, an authority upon agricultural problems of high 
repute, has presented what might be described as a preventive 
formula for the treatment of the farm problems which we have 
under discussion. It is doubtless not a panacea for all of the 
ills that farms are heir to, but it is at least worth considering. 
It attempts to eliminate the causes rather than to remedy the 


effects, and it ought not to be overlooked merely because it 


would not cost hundreds of millions to taxpayers and 
consumers. 

I ask consent to insert in the Record a summary of this plan 
for agricultural relief proposed by the Massachusetts commis- 
sioner of agriculture. Doctor Gilbert’s plan, reduced to its 
simplest terms, would create a board, representative of every 
phase of agriculture, whose function it would be to take the 
mass of statistical information now gathered by State and 
Federal bureaus and translate it into practical, understandable 
advice for the farmers as to what and how much to plant. 

The account of this proposal which I submit to the House 
was printed in the Christian Science Monitor for February 2, 
1927: 


DOCTOR GILBERT'S PLAN 


The plan is designed to utilize existing agencies both for the source 
of its information and the means of disseminating it, rounding out 
the present governmental services for agriculture and coordinating a 
host of potential crop-control agencies. 

Its central figure—and the only new governmental unit—is a pro- 
posed national farm board, whose function it would be to study na- 
tional and international farm-produce markets, forecast the world’s 
demand for principal commodities, and from that give reliable counsel 
as to what crops will be most profitable to plant and how to measure 
production to the actual market requirements, 
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DATA ON PRACTICAL BASIS 


Although the Department of Agriculture now collects most, if not all, 
of the needed data in its crop and market reports, the department 


can not well undertake in its position as an integral part of the admin- . 


istration to formulate farm advice along these lines. At the samc time 


the present statistical reports mean little to the average farmer or even.. 


already - 


the trained agriculturist. 

The Massachusetts commissioner believes that this data, 
available, if reliably and practically interpreted, would furnish the 
farmer the means of adjusting production to the actual world demand, 


and so enable him to solve for himself, in so far as he might be willing - 


to cooperate, the problem of farm relief, 
The farm board’s advice, according to Doctor Gilbert's plan, would 


be disseminated through the channels of the Department of Agriculture, _ 


the present system of county agricultural agents, cooperative marketing ~ 


organizations, and the State commissioners of agriculture. These 
agencies at present can work only on their own judgment and limited 
information. The county agents, Doctor Gilbert explained, now advise 
the farmer how to raise the biggest quantity of what he plants, but 
they have no centralized information from which to advise him what 
or how much to plant, 


WOULD COORDINATE ENERGIES 


The situation might be compared to that in a community through 
which an elcctric company has built a high-voltage power line and in 
which nrany of the houses are wired for local or individual lighting 
systems, but the high-tension line and the home are yet unconnected. 
A transformer is needed to link the supply to the distributing system 
and turn the current into a form consumers can use. 

In terms of the simile, statistical bureaus now are a power house 
whose output is at least partly going to waste, and local agricultural 
agencies are a distribution system not yet fully coordinated and util- 
ized. An intermediary board to transform the data of statistical 
bureaus into a type of advice capable of distribution by county agents 
and cooperatives would get much greater usefulness out of both sides 
of the system, Doctor Gilbert thinks. 

He believes this arrangement would require but little new economic 
machinery, and would not put the Government into business, par- 
ticularly a business of such hazards as buying corn, cotton, and wheat. 
In his opinion, it has advantages over the McNary-Haugen plan in 
that it utilizes agencies which already are in existence. It would 
relieve the conditions of surplus production in individual commodities, 
and would eventually accomplish the purposes of the McNary-Haugen 
bill, now before Congress. 


PERSONNEL OF BOARD 


As to the personnel and set-up of the farm board, Doctor Gilbert 
proposes that it should have 25 members, though the number could 
be changed. Fle would have the board large enough to be representa- 
tive of all phases of agriculture and all parts of the country. The 
Members would be appointed by the President without nominations, 
and the positions would be, so far as possible, nonpolitical and non- 
sectional. The members would be, with few exceptions, actual farmers 
or farm leaders. The only salaries would be paid to a chairman, at 
perhaps $12,000 a year, a secretary, $10,000 a year, and a small staff. 
Members would be paid for each meeting day attended and for traveling 
expenses. 

COST OF PLAN 


In this way the cost of the Gilbert plan would be extremely small in 
comparison with the outlay which it is proposed to invest and expend on 
the McNary-liaugen marketing corporation plan. Expenses of the farm 
board would not be more than $75,000 a year, Doctor Gilbert says, 
whereas the McNary-Haugen bill calls for a $250,000,000 appropriation. 

Doctor Gilbert believes the proposal of a fixed price or assured profit 
for any commodity through a governmental agency would inevitably 
result in abuses. He says that agricultural production in the United 
States can be expanded almost indefinitely, and that the experience 
with fixed prices for wheat during the war illustrated this. It also 
illustrated, he says, that high-crop prices will be followed by inflation 
of land values which call for still higher prices, and so on with the 
circle. 

WHAT MANUFACTURERS DO 

In contrast, he pointed to the methods by which the manufacturers 
study the market and measure their production carefully to make the 
supply fit the demand. It is only as this is done that the fairest and 
steadiest profits can be made. Industries at present, he points out, are 
better able to follow a survey of the buying field because of their com- 
paratively centralized control, while agricultural production is carried 
on by hundreds of thousands of farm “factories” which yet are un- 
correlated. Doctor Gilbert believes that the best solution of the farm 
relief question will be to enable these many thousands of producers to 
coordinate their production to fit the actual demand. 

In outlining his plan Doctor Gilbert stated that he feels it is in- 
cumbent upon one who criticizes the McNary-Haugen plan to submit 
something workable in its place, since farm relicf undeniably is a 
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problem which ought to be solved and which deserves the attention of 
the eastern industrialist as well as the western agriculturist until it is 
solved. 


+ Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 min- 

“Sates to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. WHITE]. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, and ladies 
of the committee, within the last 20 minutes the Member elect 
from a California district, Mr. Joe Crail, who was born and 
raised in the same town with myself, Fairfield, lowa—which 
fact I ascertained only a day ago—handed me a resolution 
pending in the Assembly of the State of California favoring 
strongly the measure which I shall discuss this afternoon very 
“briefly. I also had through the mail the same resolution 
which, under leave to extend my remarks, I shall have printed 
in the Record at the conclusion of my remarks. 

Gentlemen, I have no doubt but that the numerous and, I 
might say, tremendous attendance this afternoon has been 
drawn to this spot to listen to the eloquence on the subject 
of immigration and naturalization and to the discussion of that 
ubiquitous measure, the McNary-Haugen bill. 

Lest the time allotted me shall not suffice to discuss this 
subject as I should like to discuss it, and having prepared an 
analytical statement of the measure, I will say that I am 
here to-day introducing an old and particular acquaintance, if 
not a friend in every instance, House Joint Resolution 164, 
and the Senate joint resolution, an exact duplicate of it, 
which has stood upon the calendar of this House for three 
consecutive Congresses, which has passed the Senate of the 
United States three times and with only two votes recorded 
against it in the present Congress, a subject upon which I 
have not spoken in this House very often, not more than once 
a year or twice in a Congress, and fearing that I shall not be 
able to present to you the analysis of the resolution which I 
have previously presented at length, I shall transpose my 
statement and leave the front end of this address to the last 
of it. 


I want to make one or two statements here which I fear I 
should not have time to give you if I allowed time to go on. 
I want to call this committee’s attention to a statement by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce], who is one of our 
very cheerful, pleasant, and able associates in this Congress. 
Mr. Luce, of Massachusetts, said in the House on December 15, 
1925: 


The calendar shows 61 committees that might have been reached ; 
in the course of the two years 23 committees were reached; there 
were 35 days upon which committees might have had an opportunity 
to be heard; of these only 21 were used and they were used by only 
15 committees .of the House. 


Without any suggestion on my part that the time might not 
have been used judiciously by the leadership of the House, it 
can not be denied that a great deal of general legislation fails 
to reach consideration, especially in the short session, on account 
of the pressure of appropriation bills which must be considered 
and passed upon in the brief three months of the session, and 
which, if not entirely consummated, would doubtless make nec- 
essary a special session at the beginning of the on-coming term. 

The Republican leader, the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. 
TILSON], made this very clear in a short statement which may 
be found on page 1023 of the Recorp of January 3 of this 
session, in-answer to a question which I asked him in relation 
to this very subject of Calendar Wednesday. My question and 
Mr. TILson’s answers being as follows: 


Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Does the gentleman from Connecticut think 
there is any probability of reaching certain committees on Calendar 
Wednesday, committees that have not been reached for many years 
past? 

Mr. TiLson. I do not consider that a hard question at all. I believe 
that the business already accumulated on the calendar will take so 
much time that a number of committees can not possibly be reached at 
this session. I might as well be frank with the gentleman from Kansas, 
and I believe that to be the fact. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. I had almost anticipated the gentleman’s 
answer, but it seems that Calendar Wednesday having been displaced, 
a good many of the chairmen of those smaller committees might rea- 
sonably be justified in indulging the hope that some legislation which 
has been carefully and seriously considered may be accorded enough 
prestige at least once in a while to get a day or an hour in court, 

Mr. TıLsox. I am assured that any of these committees having 
legislation of sufficient importance to find sympathetic hearing before 
the Cummittee on Rules will be able to secure a special rule under which 
‘their bills may be considered. 


Mr. Chairman, every soul knoweth its own bitterness. I do 
not carry my heart upon my sleeve. I hesitate to differ from 
our great leader at any time upon any question, but, Mr. Chair- 
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man and gentlemen, after four years’ service as chairman of 
the Committee on the Election of President, Vice President, 
and Representatives in Congress, after repeatedly appearing 
before the Committee on Rules, and after trying your patience 
time and again in a discussion of this question, which seems to 
me of superlative significance and of great importance, I was 
reminded here on Saturday, when the gentleman from Idaho, 
Mr. ADDISON SMITH, was pleading with this House and with his 
colleagues upon the committee in what seemed to me serious 
and pathetic terms and with tears in his voice he implored 
the recalcitrant members of his committee to accede to the 
recommendations of that committee on the Boulder Dam prop- 
osition—1 was reminded of my own experience. I, too, gen- 
tlemen of this House, have had my experience. This resolution 
has prestige in this House and it is entitled to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. I ask the gentleman from Colorado 
to yield me 10 or 15 minutes. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I can not yield the gentleman that 
much time, but for the sake of old times I will yield the gen- 
tleman 10 minutes. In this connection I want to say I heartily 
agree with what the gentleman from Kansas is saying; and if 
there was ever a time when we ought to have this constitutional 
amendment enacted and have lame-duck sessions of Congress 
done away with it is now. The gentleman has rendered a publie 
service to this country in endeavoring to do that. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. I thank the gentleman from Colo- 
rado, my colleague and old boyhood friend. He was herding 
cattle in my district when I, with a span of old ring-tailed 
mules, was breaking prairie sod. [Laughter.] 

Gentlemen, I have said, and I say again, this bill has three 
times passed the Senate of the United States; it has for four 
years been upon the House Calendar, second from the. top of 
the list, but there is no hope that it shall be considered at 
this session; and when the gentleman from Idaho was declaim- 
ing about his experiences I could not help but feel, although 
this may be a crude way to express it, that I, too, have felt the 
June bugs of despondency buzzing in my ears and the cold 
lizards of despair crawling down my back. [Laughter.] 

Mr. COLE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. A very brief one. 

Mr. COLE. Does the gentleman think any necessary business 
will remain unnegotiated when we adjourn on the 4th of March, 
and is there any reason why this Congress should continue in 
session longer than the 4th of March? 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Practically all the business on the 
House Calendar will not be touched and great national issues 
and questions of general interest can not be considered; and 
the gentleman well knows that this Congress dissolves auto- 
matically on that day. 

Mr. COLE. Will any interest in the country suffer by rea- 
son of such matters not being considered? 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. In answer to that question I will 
simply ask, Is the gentlemen so devoted to the Constitution of 
the United States, on account of the excellencies of that great 
document, that he would wish to preserve an admitted defect? 
[ Applause. J 

Does anyone seriously suggest that if we were to-day fixing 
a date for the beginning of the term of the Congress or the 
Executive we would fix those dates as at present? I have 
never in my life heard even the suggestion: it is well known 
that the date fixed for the beginning of the term was the 
result of accident rather than otherwise, and is not at all under 
constitutional direction. Certainly the present rule of repre- 
sentative succession does not furnish a prompt response in its 
working to our theory of popular government. The answer 
to a thousand individual inquiries as to when the people have 
a right to expect a response to their recorded declaration or 
statement of view on any public question would be at once 
or as quickly as practicable. That a government should carry 
on for six months after the policies it represents have been 
repudiated at the general elections, and that the country should 
be subjected to the effect of policies operating for a year and a 
month, and all the effects of those policies find no justifica- 
tion in reason or sane politics and contradict the whole 
theory of popular government. There is no justification what- 
ever for the present practice unless it may be the deluded 
theory, spoken only in a low whisper, that the Representatives 
elect shall have time not to ascertain what the people really 
wanted, but rather to cast about them and ascertain whether 
the people meant what they said or whether they knew what 
was good for them, which is neither more nor less, in plain 
terms, than a direct insult to their intelligence and a denial of 
their competence for free government—a most unworthy argu- 
ment indeed. 
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As for myself, I have faith, unqualified faith, in the wisdom 
and patriotism of the American people to discharge the duties 
and responsibilities with which they are invested under the 
Constitution. And whatever representative under the guise 
of superior wisdom or for political expedience seeks to avoid 
or escape the responsibilities with which he has been solemnly 
charged is unworthy of public confidence. 

The purpose of this resolution is to insure a prompt re- 
sponse in Government and law to the peoples’ declared com- 
mand. 

It should not be necessary to ask “ why do we hold our elec- 
tions biennially” if not to decide what shall be the public 
policy, whether economic, financial, or industrial for two 
ensuing years. What did I say—two years? Well do I speak 
advisedly when I say two years. I hear someone say “it 
would so seem” because we seriously discuss at length in every 
recurring campaign the great questions which exercise the 
public thought and upon the solution of which will vitaily 
depend the public interest. 

I ask, gentlemen, for what purpose do we have all this pro- 
longed and laborious discussion relating to the policy of gov- 
ernment; why do we do this if not to crystallize the public 
thought on those great questions. This is the very theory, 
spirit, and definition of popular government, and I say here 
should be its practice. [Applause.] 

It is clear to every mind, nor is it denied by anyone that 
the public have a perfect right to expect a prompt response 
from their representatives. To deny this response is little 
different from saying to the people “ We have your orders; 
we know exactly what you want; you have spoken in clear and 
unmistakable terms, but so far as any realization of your 
hopes are concerned those hopes are but an idle dream and 
your expectations are dust and ashes. This solemn election 
you have held is a mere burlesque. Would I carry out your 
orders I can not do so. We have a rule which effectually pre- 
vents it. It is 13 months before your representatives can 
begin to function in the carrying out of your orders.” 

I am told at once that the Chief Executive may convene the 
Congress in special session in order to realize, through legisla- 
tion, the desires expressed by the electors; but I answer 
promptly that this is a city of refuge to which the voters may 
fiy for. protection, only upon condition that the Chief Executive 
will unbar the gate and admit them. The statement that we 
may do so, that the time fixed by the Constitution for the meet- 
ing of Congress is too long a time for the people to wait, and 
the fact of its being urged is no more than the excuse for a 
bad rule. If we admit its propriety we can say with equal 
justification that if the President may on his own motion 
shorten the period between the election and the meeting of the 
Congress, why should not the Constitution, which is the or- 
ganic law of the Nation, the peoples’ law, if you please, by the 
prompt change asked for in this resolution, shorten it for an- 
other four or five months and bring it down to a period within 
a month or two of the election. 

In view of the practice prevailing in parliamentary bodies, 
at least so far as my own knowledge extends, I do not know 
a single instance where the membership of such bodies have 
the power to function officially for a single day after their 
successors have been elected. Certainly there is no justifica- 
tion, nor is there even a plausible excuse for the official exist- 
_ ence of our House of Representatives after their successors 

have been elected and the policies upon which the sitting House 
were chosen may have been entirely repudiated in the elec- 
tion of their successors. As I have already said, the proposition 
is so unreasonable, so utterly illogical, that if we were adopt- 
ing a rule of practice to-day the suggestion that we should 
adopt the present practice would not seriously be proposed by 
anyone. In the course of these remarks I have stated that the 
adoption of this rule is the result of accident, rather than 
otherwise. This is so generally known that it scarcely re- 
quired confirmation of history. However, for the satisfaction 
of anyone who may at any time examine this statement, I will 
say that a resolution of the Continental Congress of September 
13, 1788, fixed the date of the meeting of the first Congress 
under the Constitution for March 4, 1789. I here insert as a 
part of my remarks the text of the resolution: 

Resolved, That the first Wednesday in January next be the day 
for appointing electors in the several States, which, before the said 
day, shall have ratified the said Constitution; that the first Wednesday 
in February next be the day for the electors to assemble in their 
respective States and vote for a President ; and that the first Wednesday 
in March next be the time, and the present seat of Congress the 
place, for commencing proceedings under the said Constitution. 


I do not pretend to state with any degree of certainty what 


may be the attitude of the House toward this measure. The 
subject, however, is none the less important. It has been 
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discussed for more than one hundred years in the public press, 
in the Congress, and in literary works of high authority. In 
a former statement before this body I called attention to the 
very striking statement from the eminent Chancellor Kent. 
I reproduce it here. Referring to the presidential succession— 


the mode of his appointment— 
Says Chancellor Kent— 


presented one of the most difficult and momentous questions that occu- 
pied the deliberations of the assembly which framed the Constitution; 
and if ever the tranquillity of this Nation is to be disturbed and its 
liberties endangered by a struggle for power it will be upon this 
very subject of the choice of a President. This is the question that 
is eventually to test the goodness and try the strength of the Con- 
stitution; and if we shall be able for half a century hereafter to 
continue to elect the Chief Magistrate of the Union with discretion, 
moderation, and integrity, we shail undoubtedly stamp the highest 
value on our national character, and recommend our republican 
institutions if not to the imitation yet certainly to the esteem and 
admiration of the more enlightened part of mankind. 


It is doubtless a cause for some wonderment that this im- 
portant measure has not had earlier consideration in the House. 
I think it is fair to the committees of the Congress to say that 
they give the most careful, conscientious and serious con- 
sideration to all important measures coming within the sphere 
of their authority: and I do not feel that I can address any 
criticism toward the Committee on Rules as having acted 
too hastily or immaturely in reporting out this very important 
measure. 

I urge no personal prestige; in fact, gentlemen, I claim none; 
but the resolution itself has a standing in this House and upon 
its calendar. It stands to-day and has for many, many months 
stood second on the House Calendar. More than that, it has in 
three successive Congresses passed the Senate, and in the 
present Congress there were but two votes in opposition to the 
resolution. It is not a partisan measure and carries no tinge 
whatever of partisanship. If it shall be said that the session 
is nearing its close, that time is not available to consider this 
measure, I am then compelled to answer that the very state- 
ment itself is an argument for the adoption of this resolution. 
As I have stated, the operation of the rule proposed will 
abolish the short session. I am not able to say to this com- 
mittee how many years it has been or how many terms since 
the committees of the House or if at any time they have been 
reached under the Calendar Wednesday rule. The House leader 
has told us in effect that on account of the stress of legislative 
business they will not be reached in this Congress. For the 
second session, under the proposed rule, to sit from January 4 
until June 4, there will be allowed exactly two additional 
months in which to do legislative work; and while lodging no 
complaint whatever against the leadership, I desire to modestly 
insist that the 17 or 18 of the smaller committees of Congress 
may feel without presumption that their labor is entitled to at 
least a very short period of the time intended for them in the 
institution of Calendar Wednesday for the exclusive call of 
committees. 

PURPOSES OF THE PROPOSED AMENDMENT 


The constitutional amendment which this resolution purposes 
will accomplish the following: 

First. The newly elected Congress will count the electoral 
votes, and in case a majority has not been received, the newly 
elected House of Representatives will choose the President and 
the Senate (including the newly elected Senators) will choose 
the Vice President. 

Second, The newly elected President, Vice President, and 
Members of Congress will take office approximately two months 
after their election. 

Third. The new Congress may assemble approximately two 
months after the election; 

Fourth. The power of the House of Representatives to choose 
a President, whenever the right of choice devolves upon it, 
after the time fixed for the beginning of his term—in the event 
that it should not be able to choose a President before that 
time—is specifically affirmed ; 

Fifth. Congress will be given power to provide for the case 
where neither a President nor a Vice President has been chosen 
before the time fixed for the beginning of the term—a contin- 
gency not covered by any provision in the Constitution ; 

Sixth. The Vice President elect will become President in the 
event that the President elect should die before the time fixed 
for the beginning of his term—a contingency not covered by 
any provision in the Constitution ; 

Seventh. Congress is given power to provide for the case of 
the death of (a) both the President elect and the Vice Presi- 
dent elect; (b) one of the three highest on the list of those 
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whom the electors voted for for President, if the election is 
thrown into the House; and (c) one of the two highest on the 
list of those whom the electors voted for for Vice President, 
if the election of the Vice President is thrown into the Senate— 
contingencies not covered by any provision in the Constitution ; 

Eighth. The “short session” of Congress will be abolished ; 
and 

Ninth. Congressional elections will be held after the second 
‘session of the Congress instead of between the first and second 
sessions, 

It is obvious that the above results can be accomplished only 
by constitutional amendment. 

COUNTING ELECTORAL VOTES BY NEWLY BLECTED CONGRESS 


Under the present Constitution the old Congress counts the 
electoral votes, the retiring House of Representatives chooses 
the President whenever the right of choice devolves upon the 
House, and the Senate—including the retiring Senators— 
chooses the Vice President whenever the right of choice de- 
volves upon the Senate. 

In order that these duties may devolve upon the new Con- 
gress the first section of the proposed amendment provides that 
presidential terms shall begin on January 24 and the terms 
of Members of Congress on January 4. This permits the new 
Congress to assemble and affords it 20 days before the terms 
of the President and Vice President begin, in which to count 
the electoral votes and to make the choice if a majority has not 
been received. In order to provide ample notice and oppor- 
tunity to attend and to prevent any possible retroactive inter- 
pretation it is provided, in section 5, that this section shall take 
effect on the 30th day of November of the year following the 
year in which the amendment is ratified. 

These results can be obtained only by a constitutional amend- 
ment. The new Congress must meet and the term of the new 
Members must begin prior to the date on which the President’s 
term begins. Consequently, terms which are fixed in the Con- 
stitution, and which now begin on March 4, must be shortened 
or lengthened. 

CHANGING THE TERMS 

Under our present system the old Congress expires on the 4th 
day of March of the odd years, and the first meeting of the 
new Congress is on the first Monday of the following December. 
The newly elected Members have no opportunity for 18 months 
even to begin to put into effect the policies on which they were 
elected, unless an extraordinary session of the Congress should 
be called by the President. 

The first section of the proposed amendment provides that 
the terms of the newly elected President and Vice President 
shall begin on the 24th day of January, and that the terms of 
the newly elected Members of Congress shall begin on the 4th 
day of January. Under this provision the newly elected offi- 
cers will take office and be prepared to carry out the policies 
on which they were elected approximately two months after 
their election. 

.A constitutional amendment is necessary to enable the newly 
elected officers to take office before March 4, for this necessi- 
tates a shortening or lengthening of the terms of the officers 
whom they succeed. Congress now has power to prescribe the 
day on which the Congress is to assemble. But under that 
power, obviously, Congress can not change the dates on which 
the terms begin. 

SHORTENING THE TERMS 

As indicated above, some terms must be changed in order to 
accomplish the results which your committee believes are 
heartily favored by public opinion. 

Two possible alternatives have been suggested: 

_ First. The terms of those in Office at the time this amend- 
ment becomes effective may be shortened by approximately 
two months; or 

Second. The terms of those in office at such time may not be 
affected, but the terms of their successors may be shortened by 
approximately two months. 

In submitting the proposed amendment your committee, after 
careful consideration, has adopted the first of the above plans. 
The reforms sought by the amendment should have the earliest 
possible application after its adoption. The alternative merely 
postpones unnecessarily the effect of the amendment. 


ASSEMBLING OF THE NEWLY ELECTED CONGRESS 


Section 2 of the proposed amendment provides that the Con- 
gress shall assemble at least once in every year and that such 
meeting shall be on the 4th day of January, unless they shall by 
law appoint a different day. 

This section is similar to the second paragraph of section 4 
of Article I of our present Constitution. If section 1 is adopted 
and the terms of Members of Congress begin on January 4, Con- 
gress should meet on that day. Furthermore, after a presi- 
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dential election it will be necessary that the new Congress 
meet immediately. 

Under the second paragraph of section 4 of Article I of the 
Constitution Congress has the power to prescribe the day of 
meeting, but terms must be shortened or lengthened if the newly 
elected Congress is to meet before March 4. It is the belief of 
your committee that the newly elected Congress should assemble 
as soon as practicable after the election. By providing for the 
meeting in January it is submitted that substantially the same 
amount of work can be accomplished before the ist of June 
as under our present system of meeting the first Monday in 
December. If we relied upon our statutory power and provided 
for a meeting immediately after the terms of office commenced— 
on March 5, for example—it is very likely that the new Con- 
gress would have to remain in session during a part of the 
summer months. Furthermore, constant confusion between the 
duties of the old and the new Congress in respect of the appro- 
priation bills for the new fiscal year and other similar matters 
would exist. 

This section fixes the 4th of January for the meetings of 
Congress unless another date is fixed by law, and will super- 
sede the second paragraph of section 4 of Article I of the pres- 
ent Constitution, which provides (as stated above) that the 
Congress shall assemble at least once in every year, and that 
such meetings shall be on the first Monday in December unless 
they shall by law appoint a different day. This section, under 
section 5, becomes effective on the 80th day of November of the 
year following the year in which the amendment is ratified. 
Inasmuch as the second paragraph of section 4 of Article I of 
the present Constitution will be superseded by this section, 
there will be no constitutional requirement that Congress meet 
on the first Monday in December of that year. But Congress 
will meet on the 4th day of the following January, unless it 
otherwise provides. 

POWER OF HOUSE TO CHOOSE A PRESIDENT AFTER THE TIME FIXED FOR 
THE BEGINNING OF HIS TERM 


The twelfth amendment provides that if the House of Repre- 
sentatives has not chosen a President, whenever the right of 
choice devolves upon them— 


before the 4th day of March next following, then the Vice Presi- 
dent shall act as President, as in the case of the death or other 
constitutional disability of the President. 


In order to ascertain what happens “in the case of the death 
or other constitutional disability of the President,” it is neces- 
sary to refer to the sixth paragraph of section 1 of Article 
II. This paragraph is as follows: 


In case of the removal of the President from office, or of his death, 
resignation, or inability to discharge the powers and duties of the 
said office, the same shall devolve upon the Vice President, and the 
Congress may by law provide for the case of removal, death, resigna- 
tion or inability, both of the President and Vice President, declaring 
what officer shall then act as President, and such officer shall act 
accordingly, until the disability be removed, or a President shall be 
elected. 


It will be noted that there is no indication as to whether the 
Vice President holds office during the disability only, so that 
upon the removal of the disability of the President would again 
assume the powers and duties, or whether the Vice President 
continues to exercise the powers and duties for the remainder 
of the term. ' 

The last portion of the paragraph, relating to the case where 
both the President and the Vice President become disabled, 
states that the officer shall act as President “ until the disa- 
bility be removed.” It does not state whether the disability 
refers to the President or the Vice President, but it would cer- 
tainly seem that it means either, and that the provision con- 
templates the resumption of the office by the President if his 
disability is removed. Consequently, it would seem that the 
same situation was contemplated if the Vice President were 
holding the office. 

Referring again to the twelfth amendment, if the sentence 
quoted had ended “as in the case of the death of the Presi- 
dent,” the answer, of course, would be that the Vice President 
would hold office for the remainder of the term. However, the 
phrase “or other constitutional disability ” is included. In the 
situation under discussion the “ constitutional disability of the 
President ” is merely that the President has not been chosen by 
the House. This “ disability ” is immediately removed upon his 
election by the House. 

The provisions are admittedly ambiguous. Section 3 of the 
amendment proposed by this resolution removes the ambiguity 
and provides specifically that the Vice President shall act as 
President only until the House of Representatives enGOneE a 
President. 
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This provision presented one of the chief differences between 
the Senate resolution (S. J. Res. 22) as it passed the Senate 
during the last Congress and the provisions of the House reso- 
lution (H. J. Res. 93) which was substituted for the Senate 
resolution. (See H. Rept. No. 513, 68th Cong., ist sess.) The 
present Senate resolution has adopted the provisions of the 
House resolution in this respect. 

FAILURE OF HOUSE TO CHOOSE A PRESIDENT AND OF SENATE TO CHOOSB 
A VICE PRESIDENT 


' Under our present Constitution there is no provision for the 
case where the House of Representatives fails to choose a Presi- 
dent and the Senate fails to choose a Vice President. Section 3 
of the proposed amendment authorizes Congress to provide for 
this situation. Power is given to Congress, however, only to 
declare what officer—in the constitutional sense—shall act as 
President, and provides that that officer shall act only until 
the House chooses a President or until the Senate chooses a 
Vice President. If the Senate chooses a Vice President before 
the House chooses a President, the Vice President, under the 
provisions of the first clause of this section, will act as Presi- 
dent only until the House of Representatives chooses a 
President. g 

DEATH OF THE PRESIDENT ELECT, VICH PRESIDENT ELECT, OR BOTH 

The Senate and House resolutions of the Sixty-seventh and 
Sixty-eighth Congresses proposing an amendment similar to the 
amendment proposed by the present resolution and the present 
resolution as adopted by the Senate have made no provision for 
the case of the death of the President elect, the Vice President 
elect, or both. After very careful consideration, however, your 
committee has decided to include a provision for the cases 
which must be provided for by constitutional amendment. Al- 
though the contingencies are remote, a serious emergency would 
exist in the event of the death of the President elect or of both 
the President elect and the Vice President elect, for the pres- 
ent Constitution contains no applicable provision. 

Your committee, however, did not deem it desirable to at- 
tempt to provide for the case of a resignation or inability. 
The possibility of a ‘‘resignation” of a President elect seems 
entirely too remote to demand serious consideration, and any 
provision applicable to his inability would not remove the ex- 
isting problems under the present Constitution in respect of 
inability of a President. What constitutes “inability,” and 
who is to determine the question, under the present Constitu- 
tion, will probably never be decided. 

The following situations are possible: 

First. A party nominee may die before the November elec- 
tions. 

Second. A party nominee may die after the November elec- 
tions and before the electors vote. 

Third. The President elect may die after the electors vote 
and before the votes are counted. 

Fourth. If the election of the President is thrown into the 
House, one of the three highest may die before the House 
chooses. 

Fifth. The President elect may die before the date fixed for 
the beginning of his term. 

Sixth. The Vice President elect may die. 

Seventh. If the election of the Vice President is thrown into 
the Senate, one of the two highest may die before the Senate 
chooses. 

Eighth. Both the President elect and the Vice President elect 
may die. 

In order that the application of existing constitutional pro- 
visions and of section 4 of the proposed amendment may be 
explained adequately, each of the above situations will be 
discussed briefly. 

DEATH OF PARTY NOMINEE BEFORE NOVEMBER ELECTIONS 

A constitutional amendment is not necessary to provide for 
the case of the death of a party nominee before the November 
elections. Presidential electors, and not the President, are 
chosen at the November election. (See 2d par., sec. 1, Art. II.) 
The electors, under the present Constitution, would be free to 
choos2 a President, notwithstanding the death of a party 
nominee. 

DEATH OF PARTY NOMINEE AFTER THE NOVEMBER ELECTIONS AND BEFORE 
THE ELECTORS VOTH 


Inasmuch as the electors would be free to choose a President, 
a constitutional amendment is not necessary to provide for the 


case of the death of a party nominee after the November elec- 


tions and before the electors vote. The problem in such a case 
would be a political one, for if the political party did not in 


some manner designate a person, the electors representing that 


‘political party would probably so scatter their votes that the 
election would be thrown into the House. 
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The practical difficulties which would be encountered in 
either of the above cases—if, for example, only a short time 
remained before election day or before the meeting of the 
electors—could be alleviated somewhat, for Congress by general 
statute may provide for the postponement, in any such case, of 
the day of the election or the day of the meeting of the electors. 


DEATH OF THE PRESIDENT ELECT AFTER THE ELECTORS VOTE AND BEFORE 
THE VOTES ARE COUNTED 


Two serious problems are presented in the case of the death 
of the person who has received a majority of the electoral votes 
after the electors vote and before the votes are counted: 

First. May the votes which were cast for a person. who was 
eligible at the time the votes were cast but who has died before 
the votes are counted by Congress, be counted? 

Second. Would the Vice President elect become President? 

It is the view of your committee that the votes, under the 
above circumstances, must be counted by Congress. An analy- 
sis of the functions of Congress indicates that no discretion is 
given and that Congress must declare the actual vote. The 
votes at the time they were cast were valid—so that the prob- 
lem involved in the case of votes cast for a dead person is not 
presented. Consequently, Congress would declare that the de- 
ceased candidate had received a majority of the votes. 

But would the Vice President elect become President? The 
sixth paragraph of section 1 of Article II of the Constitution 
provides for the case of the removal, death, resignation, or 
inability of the President. Does this provision cover the case 
of the death, and so forth, of a President elect? 

Constitutional writers say, and the wording of the paragraph 
supports the conclusion, that it is applicable only to those actu- 
ally in office. On the other hand, if the Supreme Court were 
confronted with the practical application of the paragraph, it 
is very probable that it would decide that the Vice President 
elect would become President. 

In order to remove all probable doubt, to render unneces- 
sary a judicial decision, and to avoid the consequent chaos 
during the interim, the first clause of section 4 of the amend- 
ment proposed by this resolution provides specifically that the 
Vice President elect, in such’ case, shall become President. 

It will be noted that the term “ President elect” is used in 
its generally accepted sense, as meaning the person who has 
received the majority of the electoral votes, or the person who 
has been chosen by the House of Representatives in the event 
that the election is thrown into the House. Congress, after 
counting the electoral votes, merely declares the result, and 
the person who received a majority of the votes became Presi- 
dent elect upon the day on which the votes were cast, even 
though he has died before the votes are counted. 

DEATH OF ONE OF THREE HIGHEST WHERE ELECTION IS THROWN INTO 
HOUSE . 

If the election of the President is thrown into the House, the 
House, under the twelfth amendment, must proceed immediately 
to choose a President “from the.persons having the highest 
numbers not exceeding three on the list of those voted for as 
President.” If one of these persons has died after the electors 
vote and before the election by the House, the political party 
which he represented would be practically disfranchised. It 
seems certain that, in the election by the House, votes cast for 
a dead man could not legally be counted. Under the present 
Constitution it would, then, be necessary for that party, through 
political strategy, to prevent an election by the House and risk 
securing favorable results in the Senate, assuming that the 
election of the Vice President is thrown into the Senate, as 
would undoubtedly happen. 

Section 4 of the amendment proposed by this resolution spe- 
cifically gives Congress power to provide for this case. No 
attempt has been made to indicate what Congress should pro- 
vide, for your committee did not feel that it should assume the 
responsibility of selecting one of the many possible policies 
which might be applicable. Under some circumstances, for 
example, it might be advisable to provide for a substitution of a 
name for the name of the deceased candidate and to permit the 
election by the House to proceed as it otherwise would; under 
other circumstances it might be advisable to provide for a recon- 
vening of the Electoral College; again, it might be necessary to 
provide that a designated officer shall act temporarily as Presi- 
dent until a President can be chosen in the manner prescribed by 
the law; and other methods might be selected by the Congress. 


DEATH OF PRESIDENT ELECT BEFORD THE BEGINNING OF HIS TERM 
If the person who received the majority of the electoral votes 


dies after the votes are counted, or if the person who is chosen 


by the House in case the election of the President is thrown into 
the House, should die before the date fixed for the beginning of 
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his term, the same question arises as to whether the Vice Presi- 
dent would become President. 
The first clause of section 4 of the proposed amendment pro- 
vides that the Vice President will become President. 
DEATH OF VICE PRESIDENT ELECT 


There is no immediate emergency presented if a candidate 
for Vice President, or if the Vice President elect should die, 
if the President elect is living upon the day fixed for the be- 
ginning of his term. Consequently, no provision is made in the 
amendment. 

DEATH OF ONE OF TWO HIGHEST WHERE ELECTION IS THROWN INTO SENATE 

If the election of the Vice President is thrown into the 
Senate, the Senate, under the twelfth amendment, must pro- 
ceed to choose the Vice President “from the two highest num- 
bers on the list.” If one of those persons has died, a situation 
is presented similar to that discussed above in the case of the 
death of one of the three highest where the election is thrown 
into the House. 

Section 4 of the amendment proposed by this resolution also 
gives Congress power to provide for this case. 

DEATH OF BOTH PRESIDENT ELECT AND VICE PRESIDENT ELECT 


There is no specific provision in the Constitution applicable 
to this case. Even assuming that the “necessary and proper ” 
clause (the last paragraph of section 8 of Article 1) would be 
interpreted as giving Congress power to act, a final decision 
of the Supreme Court would be necessary and several months 
or more required. 

Section 4 of the amendment proposed by this resolution gives 
to Congress the power to provide for the case. 

THE TWELFTH AMENDMENT 


The twelfth amendment now provides that if the House of 
-Representatives has not chosen a President, whenever the right 
-of choice devolves upon them, “before the 4th day of March 
next following.” the Vice President shall act as President. 
The phrase quoted must be changed, in order to meet the pro- 
posed change in dates, and section 3 of the proposed amend- 
‘ment substitutes the phrase “before the time fixed for the 
beginning of his term.” i 

There is also an ambiguity in the twelfth amendment, in that 
it does not state whether it is the retiring Vice President or 
the newly elected Vice President who is to act as President 
if the House of Representatives fails to choose a President 
before March 4. Section 3 of the proposed amendment specifi- 
cally provides, in accordance with the generally accepted in- 
terpretation, that in such case the newly elected Vice President 
shall act. 

The California resolution to which I have referred is as 
follows: 

{Part in brackets stricken out.] 


Assembly Joint Resolution No. 2 (introduced by Mr. Baum)—Relating 
to the time when Members elected to Congress shall take their seat 


Whereas under the existing conditions newly elected Members of 
Congress do not take their seats in Congress, unless at a special session, 
until the elapse of more than a year after their election; and 

Whereas Members of Congress who are not reelected continue to 
serve and vote for their constituents for [more than a year after 
their predecessors have been elected; and] the duration of the short 
session of Congress although their successors have been elected; and 

Whcreas such conditions are not productive of the best interests 
of the people of the United States: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of the State of California, 
jointly, That the Legislature of the State of California earnestly peti- 
tions Congress to submit a constitutional amendment to the several 
States which would provide that Members of Congress should take 
their seats within a short time after their election; and be it further 

Resolved, That the chief clerk of the assembly is hereby directed 
to send copies of this resolution to the President and Vice President 
of the United States, to each Member of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States and to the governors of each of the 
several States. 


Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Washington [Mr. SUMMERS]. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I have under- 
taken on several occasions to show that the farm problem is one 
that concerns all classes and all groups in this country. I have 
before me an editorial on farm relief by William Green, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, which editorial ap- 
pears in the American Federationist for February. I want to 
bring it to your attention: 

Labor sincerely hopes that a solution of the agricultural problem 
will be found and that a remedy for agricultural ills will be applied. 
Labor can sympathize with the farmers because it has many times 
faced the same depressing, discouraging situation. Labor has found 
the way to correct many of the economic difficulties which it has faced. 
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Its members, through organization and through the mobilization of 
their economic strength, have protected themselves and their interests 
from the dangers which follow industrial and financial depression of 
this character. 

There is one development growing out of this serious agricultural 
situation which greatly concerns labor. It is the movement of the 
farmers from their farms and from farming communities to industrial 
centers. Farms are being abandoned and the men who work on these 
farms are seeking employment in the industrial centers of the country. 

This migration from the farms to the cities will eventually result in 
the displacement of many workers, and we fear it may bring about 
a lowering of the living and wage standards of the industrial workers. 
A surplus of labor in the industrial centers, caused by the infusion of 
farm workers, will react to the detriment of both groups. The whole 
social group will be seriously affected because of the transfer of farmers 
from agricultural pursuits to industrial service. 

Labor is not prepared to suggest a remedy for the agricultural ills 
which exist. We believe that the farmers can help themselves through 
organization and cooperation. The farmers must know, from expe- 
rience, what is necessary and what ought to be done for the advance- 
ment of the agricultural industry. Labor hopes that Congress will 
respond to the needs of the farmers and to their appeals for relief by 
the intrqduction and enactment of such legislation as may be necessary 
and fair and just to all classes of our citizenship. . 


The following telegrams, which I shall read, just received 
from my State, indicate the attitude of the farmers who, Mr. 
Green says, ought to be able to determine what can be done for 
their relief: 


SPOKANE, WASH., February 1, 1927. 
Hon, JOHN W. SUMMERS, 


House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


House and senate this State memorialized Congress in behalf McNary- 
Haugen bill. Spokane Agricultural Bureau, also executive committee, 
Spokane Chamber of Commerce, also young farmers’ convention, repre- 
senting all districts, indorsed McNary-Haugen bill last week. Every 
farmers’ meeting throughout the Northwest has indorsed the bill. We 


‘have great hopes that it will pass this session and appreciate your 


support. 


WASHINGTON WHEAT GROWERS ASSOCIATION, 
WALTER J. ROBINSON, Manager. 


. EPHRATA, WASH., February 5, 1927. 
Hon. J. W. SUMMERS, 


Washington, D. C.: 


We, the members of the Farmers’ Union, of Grant County, appreciate 
your efforts relative to the McNary-Haugen bill. Put it over. 


S. C. ANDREWS, President. 
H. W. PADGITT, Secretary. 
COLFAX, WASH., February 4, 1921. 
Representative JOHN W. SUMMERS, 
Capitol Building, Washington, D. 0.: 


Delegates at annual meeting Washington State Farm Bureau January 
25 voted unanimous in favor of Haugen-McNary farm relief bill and 
against all substitute measures. We respectfully request you to do all 
in your power to put this biil through as it is. We want your active 
support. 

LANEY, Secretary. 


I yield back the remainder of my time, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington yields 
back five minutes. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield five min- 
utes to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON]. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Chairman, after listening to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CROWTHER] read his news- 
paper article for several minutes, it finally dawned on me that 
perhaps he was aiming it at me. 

I thank the gentleman from New York for reading the article 
instead of saying something of his own. Of course, the article 
is asinine, but we have the judgment of the gentleman from 
New York that it is better than anything he could produce of 
his own; otherwise he would not have read it. I concur in his 
judgment on that point. 

Not all of the gentleman’s effort was in print. The voice 
belonged to the gentleman from New York. The stentorian 
tones, the censorious and dictatorial gestures with which the 
gentleman performed were his own. To have listened to his 
voice and looked at his manner of delivery without hearing 
what he was saying, one would have imagined that it was some- 
thing of very great wisdom, The gentleman has a wonderful 
voice, indeed. I admire it very much. Every time he speaks I 
think what a wonderful voice his is. I can not always keep 
from thinking that if the gentleman only had brains in keeping 
with his voice, what a wonder he would be. [Laughter.] 
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I thank the gentleman for his reading. He did have a cer- | 


tain wisdom. It is always better to use borrowed brains, unless 
we have some of our own. If we know nothing about the sub- 
ject, the best thing to do is to quote somebody who does know 
something about it. The gentleman’s selection of a quotation 
was poor, but, then, perhaps it was the best he had to choose 
from. 

It just so happens that I am “a back-seat driver.” The 
110,000,000 people of the United States are riding in this 
vehicle—and it is our car. [Applause.] We are not satisfied 
with the way it is being run. It is not going our way, and 
whether it be from a natural ineptitude in the driver or whether 
it be from some deliberate design to have a collision, when we 
see the car being driven toward a precipice it is the duty of the 
owner of the car to get up and say, “I protest. I demand that 
you hold this car in the road and not drive it into this abyss.” 
f Applause. } 

The fat-headed ones, perhaps, will say, “ Oh, trust him. He 
can do no wrong; he is king.” If the car were the President's 
exclusive property, I should feel some sort of acquiescence in 
that. But itis not. It is the people’s car. We have got a right 
to have this car run as we want it run. For my part I am 
going to try to get it run right. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. SPROUL]. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, the subject upon which I wish to make a few 
remarks is one of national importance. Many people think it 
is of paramount importance. Suffice it to say that a great many 
of us think it is of equal importance to any other national ques- 
tion. It is that of respect for the eighteenth amendment to the 
Constitution. 

Members of this House, we are charged with the duty of 
helping to run this great and important Government. It is our 
duty to aid in the enactment of such legislation as will bring 
about a proper respect for that part of the Constitution to 
which there is not being given the respect that other parts of 
the Constitution receive. We can not in this great country of 
ours trample underfoot, so to speak, one part of the Constitu- 
tion by showing all manner of disrespect to it. As Members of 
the Congress we can not ignore it and show it all manner of 
indifference and have the people of our country show this par- 
ticular part of our Constitution any better respect than we our- 
selves show to it. 

There are many of the States in which practically no respect 
is shown the eighteenth amendment or the national laws based 
thereon. We have a right to assume that if our people may 
break the eighteenth amendment, may ignore the prohibitory 
laws with impunity, that they may violate other parts of the 
Constitution and break other laws with equal impunity. Who 
is there among us who can say that real and proper respect may 
be shown one part of the Constitution and not shown another 
part of the Constitution and the Constitution long survive? We 
have adopted in this country methods of procuring evidence of 
the violation of the Constitution and laws, which are question- 
able in character. These methods have been indorsed even by 
courts of our country. 

We now have the spectacle of one of our Federal judges being 
impeached for employing or indorsing a very common method 
of the Government in procuring evidence against violators of 
the Constitution and prohibitory laws. The methods employed 
by the agents of the Government involve the people in the 
breaking of the law that is to be broken. If ours is a Govern- 
ment by the people, and the people through Congress select and 
direct their agents to procure crimes to be committed, then we 
make ourselves particeps criminis in the commission of a crime 
for which we cause to be punished and placed in prison the 
fellow that is induced to break the law and the Constitution. 
Such is the method employed to secure evidence of violations of 
the Constitution and our national law. It is surely a poor and 
very questionable method of getting evidence. 

Members of the Congress, these methods are abominable; they 
are wrong in principle. No one can justify them even though 
we may excuse. In order to get rid of the use of such methods 
as I have called attention to, to procure evidence of the viola- 
tion of the laws of the Nation, I have introduced a bill known 
as the national bone dry bill, which proposes some fundamental 
changes in our national laws. It proposes the prohibition of the 
use of intoxicating liquors for medicinal purposes, for the main- 
tenance, possession, and manufacture in domestic homes. It 
imposes a jail or imprisonment sentence with a fixed fine of a 
substantial amount. It provides a system of small courts, com- 
missioner courts, in every county in each of the States of the 
Union, the courts to have jurisdiction of a justice of the peace, 
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Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Not now. It provides for a special 
assistant district attorney for each one of the counties and a 
special deputy marshal for each one, and provides a method for 
procuring evidence of violation of the prohibitory law, which 
have been used in the State of Kansas successfully and which 
makes it unnecessary to involve the officers of the Government 
in the commission of a crime to procure evidence. Under this 
system of enforcement there will be very little extra cost. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. Will the gentleman yield now? 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Do I understand that the 
gentleman’s bill makes the use of liquor a crime? 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. No. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. 
be frank and candid. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Is it not a fact that a Senator’s 
life was saved the other day by the easy procurement of whisky? 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. I do not know anything about that. 
However, I call attention to an article in the January number 
of the Chicago Medical Recorder on the subject of the need 
and use of intoxicating liquors for medicines, which is as 
follows: 

We congratulate the Supreme Court on its decision limiting the 
amount of whisky which a physician may prescribe, although we should 
have preferred a unanimous yote. The two great obstacles in upholding 
the Volstead Act are the bootleggers and the physicians. The former 
advertise their calling, the latter prostitute their profession by re- 
placing the saloon keepers and bartenders under the guise of being 
honorable physicians. While 51 per cent of the members of the American 
Medical Society voted in favor of alcohol having medicinal valuc, 49 
per cent voted contrary, but no one can deny that in ammonia, 
camphor, strychnia, etc., we have perfect substitutes for alcohol, and 
no one would suffer if all liquor suddenly disappeared. 

The plain fact is that at least 90 per cent of all liquor prescribed 
by physicians is for beverage purposes only. The demand for more privi- 
leges in prescribing is based solely on the desire for more money from 
the sale of prescriptions. The writer is convinced that prohibition as 
such is impossible to carry out in this country, with its millions of 
grafters and its foreign population, and believes that some modification . 
is necessary in manufacture of beer and sale of light wines under 
Government control. But he believes the greatest demoralization at 
present is the combination of physicians and druggists dishonoring 
their profession by the wholesale and degrading sale of prescriptions 
for drinking purposes only. : 

When liquor is so freely sold and innumerable druggists have pre- 
scriptions all ready for sale, it is the greatest joke of the century to 
say that a patient might suffer for lack of whisky under the present 
10-day restriction, when as a matter of fact it could be furnished a 
pint per minute without the slightest trouble in every city and village 
in the United States having resident physicians and druggists, not 
to mention the gallons of whisky allowed for office use. 


DRUG-STORB LIQUOR 


The preceding editorial is indorsed by the following statement of a 
well-known druggist : 

“T, as a pharmacist, have filled several thousands of liquor prescrip- 
tions, but I confidently believe that I am still waiting for the first 
really legitimate one. If it were not for the $3 or if the doctor were 
sent to jail for every illegal prescription he wrote, very few permits 
would be issued. Less than 30 per cent of the doctors of the United 
States have liquor permits. How does the other 70 per cent treat its 
patients ? 

“A little materia medica would not be amiss. 


If it went that far it would 


66 wW.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yleld five min- 
utes to the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. MoREHEAD]. 

Mr. MOREHEAD. Mr. Chairman and Members of the House, 
it is my desire to go on record respecting the legislation con- 
cerning the public building bill. Each Member, I have no 
doubt, prides himself upon the fact that he has good average 
intelligence among his constituents. In my endeavor to serve 
the section of Nebraska which I represent, I am proud that but 
few demands are made upon me respecting my position upon 
various public questions. In the district I represent are located 


| the Nebraska State University, the Wesleyan University. one of 


our great State normal schools, and the Adventists have a college 
in that district also. As evidence of the intelligence of the people 
in my district, I noticed that at the last election in a voting 
ward where there were over 300 ballots, not to exceed a half- 
dozen were what we call straight votes. There was a long list 
of candidates, and yet those people found it very easy to vote 
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something else than a straight ticket. It is evident that they 
are sufficiently interested in public affairs to take sufficient time 
to select men whom they believe to be the best qualified and the 
most conscientious for the performance of public duties. 

We have seen it stated many times in the public press that 
the old omnibus bill was a great graft bill, a pork barrel bill. 
So far as the State of Nebraska is concerned, and the buildings 
which have come to it through the omnibus bills, I emphatically 
deny that such has been the case. When I speak of the public 
buildings I have reference directly to the post offices in the 
various towns. In the district I represent there are seven coun- 
ties, and some 250,000 to 260,000 people have their homes there. 
In four of the county seats we now have Federal post-office 
buildings, and three of the county seats are without them. In 
those places the post office is hocked around from one building 
to another, and the quarters in some instances are so crowded 
and poorly lighted and badly ventilated, with bad sanitary con- 
ditions, that it presents a deplorable condition. 

I am exceedingly anxious to secure post-office buildings in 
Auburn, Tecumseh, and Pawnee City, the three county-seat 
towns in my district that have no suitable places to take care 
of the ever-increasing business, but I shall at least retain my 

self respect in methods adopted to secure them. If we are to 
` judge from to-day’s proceedings, the towns I mentioned will 
never have modern buildings, as no private parties would erect 
buildings, realizing the uncertainty of the office being kept in 
the building built for that purpose. , 

I was not aware that the rules of the House wouid be sus- 
pended and consideration of the public buildings bill would be 
considered until the House convened to-day. 

The time to consider the bill was but a few minutes, depriv- 
ing most Members of the opportunity to be heard on this very 
important bill, appropriating hundreds of millions of dollars. 

I regret that Members of the House surrendered their con- 
stitutional rights on a measure of this kind, and that they 
gave the minority Members no chance to be heard. The organ- 
izers of our Republic no doubt had under consideration legis- 
lation of this kind when they provided in the Constitution that 
the States should be divided into congressional districts, so that 
the Representatives elected by the people would be close in 
touch with their constituents, needs, and to carry out legis- 
lation that they were interested in. 

As long as organized government exists we are going to have 
need for post-office buildings. It seems to me that in a town 
of three or four or five thousand people, where nearly all the 
mail of the county over the rural routes passes, it is good, sane, 
conservative, business judgment to erect a building to house 
the post-office activities. It adds to the pride of the people in 
that community to have a post-office building. In my home 
town of 6,000 people we have a Federal building that we are 
very proud of. It makes us feel a little more a part of the 
Government; it makes us believe that we have had some recog- 
nition from the Government. I was very much disappointed 
that sufficient time was not allotted in which to discuss these 
matters. I am also disappointed because the power to name 
where the building shall be no longer remains in the hands of 
the Representatives, where our forefathers iniended it should re- 
main. Where men represent various sections of the States, the 
power to determine matters that directly concern the people of 
their districts should remain in the hands of the Representatives. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I have requests 
on this side for 15 minutes more. I have only 6 minutes re- 
maining. Will the gentleman from Colorado yield me 10 
minutes? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. DEMPSEY]. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, the discussion of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. CHALMERS] and the recent report of 
the Secretary of Commerce have presented a new aspect of the 
construction of a deeper waterway connecting the Great Lakes 
with the sea. I refer to the aspect of cost. When you reach 
Oswego, in the State of New York, you are 338 miles from the 
sea, if you go down to New York City. On the other hand, 
you find that you are 1,180 miles from the sea if you go through 
Canada. It is nearly four times as far by the Canadian as 
by the American route. So the foreign, the Canadian, route 
has that tremendous disadvantage in distance, because you have 
constricted navigation, river navigation, for 1,180 miles. 

The next question that comes up is the kind of territory which 
you traverse. That is discussed at length in a report made by 
the joint commission in 1922, in which they say that on the 
American side we have as rich and populous and progressive a 
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country as there is anywhere in the world, while on the 
Canadian side they have a country, rich to be sure in natural 
resources, but with a paucity, a smallness of population ,which 
will continue for many years to come. You have not a single 
place of any size except Montreal and Quebec for the entire 
1,200 miles. 

Having discussed first the distance, next the kind of coun- 
try which is traversed, we come to the next consideration. 
Will the United States be able to get to the sea at all by the 
Canadian route? On that question I shall call your attention to 
recent expressions of Canada on the subject. First, I call your 
attention to an article in the Washington Star on the 20th of 
January, in which the Premier of Quebec discusses the matter 
at considerable length, and in which he says that he is opposed 
to any development of the St. Lawrence route for four reasons: 


QUEBEC OPPOSES WATERWAYS PLAN—PREMIER DECLARES PROVINCE, 
WITH MILLIONS AT STAKE, AGAINST POWER EXPORT 


(Special dispatch to the Star by Tom Watling) 

QUEBEC, January 20.—Quebec is opposed to the St. Lawrence water- 
way development plans which have been advanced by Secretary Hoover. 

Unalterable opposition was to-day expressed by S. L. A. Taschereau, 
premier of Quebec, in a special interview in which he pointed out that 
the proposed waterway route to the sea from the Great Lakes un- 
questionably would work great hardship upon this Canadian Province 
and would be a deterrent to already swiftly progressing industrial 
enterprises, 

“Why is so little progress made with the development of the St. 
Lawrence power and waterway scheme?” the Premier was asked. 


FEARS LOSS OF MILLS 


Premier Taschereau rose from his seat and walked over to the win- 
dow. “ There,” he said, with a wide sweep of his arm, “there is one 
of the reasons why I do not approve of the St. Lawrence plan. Since 
my government prohibited the export of power, industries have come 
into our Province, and for every mill that is opened here a mill shuts 
down in the United States. The St. Lawrence plan would mean the 
export of power to the United States and those plants would flourish 
there instead of in Canada.” 

Mr. Taschereau paced the floor, now and then pausing at a window 
to look out to the spot where the Anglo-Canadian Paper Mill is raising 
its $20,000,000 investment. Plants at Arvida and Drummondville are 
also being built by another company. 

“There is a new plant at Steanne de Beaupre,” continued Mr. Tas- 
chereau, ‘a $7,000,000 plant, while above Quebec another $15,000,000 
will be spent soon. The power is coming from Lake St. John, and 
if it were to be carried to the United States those plants would be 
south of the border, not here in Quebec, increasing our prosperity.” 


OPPOSED FOR FOUR REASONS 


“I am opposed for four reasons,” said the Premier. 

1. It would mean joint control by Canada and the United States 
of what is after all a Canadian waterway. 

“2, It is not purely a navigation proposition. What the Americans 
have in mind is the development of the power. I am opposed to the 
exportation of power, and I believe the Province of Ontario agrees with 
us in this respect. 

“3. The information of our experts is that the St. Lawrence scheme 
would hurt very much the port of Montreal. 

“4, Canada, with the heavy financial burden she is carrying already, 
ean not enter into such an adventure, which would mean a heavy 
outlay.” 

“By export of power you mean to the United States?” 

“ Most certainly. We have no objection whatever that the power go 
to our sister Province of Ontario.” 

INTERESTED IN ST. LAWRENCE 


“You say it would hurt Montreal. Would not the construction of 
the Lake Ontario-Hudson route, the alternative suggested in the Hoover 
report, hurt Montreal still more?” 

“I am interested in the Canadian aspect of the case. 
rence is a Canadian waterway.” 

“ With the deepening of the St. Lawrence, would not the traffic from 
the Welland Canal increase the business at Montreal? ” 

“That I can not say. I am not an expert; our experts say Montreal 
would be injured. The interests of Montreal must be supreme, for 
Montreal is Canada’s greatest port, and, after all, charity begins at 
home.” 

“ But the Dominion has spent $45,000,000 on the St. Lawrence from 
the sea to Montreal. Is it not selfish to oppose the continuance of the 
channel westward from Montreal? It was Federal money that was 
spent.” 

“ Montreal is the head of navigation; it is the natural head; 
you would make an artificial condition,’ said Mr. Taschereau. ‘‘ When 
the first plans were made with reference to the St. Lawrence they 
had in mind Montreal as the head of navigation. It is not selfish to 
consider it so.” 


The St. Law- 
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HESITATES OVER JOINT CONTROL 


“Mr. Hoover suggests a joint financing of the scheme. Would 
Quebec be opposed to that?’ 

“That would mean joint control. Canada should look very deeply 
into the question as to whether she is prepared to see international 
or joint control over her great waterways. It would have a very 
far-reaching effect. The people of Toronto. and Ontario must not look 
at our attitude as a hostile one, but, after all, charity begins at home, 
and after the immense amount spent on the port of Montreal, it would 
be a very bad thing to enter into any scheme that would defeat what 
our public men had in sight during the last 50 years in the develop- 
ment of Montreal. Montreal is not only an asset to this Province, 
but to all of Canada. During the past year Montreal has been the 
biggest grain-handling port in the world.” 

“ But if the St. Lawrence were deepened, would not that bring more 
grain from the head of the lakes and divert it fron Buffalo?” 


EXPERT’S ADVICE NEEDED 


“Yes, but there are certain trade conditions which must be taken 
into consideration by railway experts, and I am not an expert.” 

“Would you be willing for Canada to enter into negotiations with 
the United States as to the development of power and navigation ?”’ 

“That is a Federal matter and must be dealt with by Ottawa. I do 
not think they would do it without our consent, and in order to give 
that consent we would require to know what the plan is. We are in 
favor of anything that will help to develop Canada.” 

“Would you have any objection to the two countries arranging for 
the early construction of power dams across the international section 
of the St. Lawrence?’ 

“We have no objection where there is joirt ownership to discuss 
the terms of the agreement. They can not develop it without us and 
we can not develop it without them.” 


“ POWER PLANS QUESTIONED 


“ Would you object to such a power scheme making provision for a 
deep waterway at some future date?” 

“I do not wish to express an opinion on that just now.” 

“It is said in Montreal that the chief opposition to the St. Lawrence 
waterways comes from the Montreal power group, whe desire to handle 
it themselves at a later date?” 

“I am not aware of that. The chief objection comes from the whole 
of the population of Montreal.” 

“Was not the Carillon project originally blocked by the same inter- 
ests? It has been said that Gosselin and Miles, holders of the original 
Carillon lease, raised capital in the United States.” 


I insert that as a part of my speech. Here is the Province 
which owns the bed of the stream, which is in control of the 
situation, through its premier, expressing its position. Aside 
from the development for navigation he says that the Province 
of Quebec has definitely, finally, and conclusively taken the 
position that there shall be no export of power from Canada to 
the United States. There are perhaps 6,000,000 horsepower on 
the St. Lawrence altogether. Five million of that belongs to 
Canada and only about 1,000,000 to us. Hugh Cooper says only 
about three-fourths of a million: belongs to the American side. 
All the rest belongs to Canada. So that is the first thing we 
find. Next, we find in Canada—I am quoting here from an- 
other issue of the Montreal Star dated February 2, 1927—that 
there was a great banquet given that day in honor of one 
of the Canadian senators, and I read an editorial in that news- 
paper on what transpired at the banquet, as follows: 


THE ST, LAWRENCE WATERWAY 


From the mass of optimistic visions presented at the banquet 
given in honor of Senator McDougald last night, one salient point 
emerges—the St. Lawrence waterway must be kept Canadian. That 
was evidently in the mind of every speaker, and it is to the ad- 
ministrators of the port of Montreal that they will. look for the 
sturdy defense of Canada’s interests in this matter. The Hon. Walter 
Mitchell summoned up the case succinctly and pungently when he 
said: “ Never forget that this great waterway is the jugular vein 
of Canada, and must remain under the full, entire, and complete 
control of the Canadian people.” 

It would be an excellent thing if that statement could be driven 
home to the imagination of every Canadian. The Chieago drainage 
canal has shown us precisely how much regard some States bordering 
upon the Canadian line have for our rights in the waters of the 
Great Lakes. 

The various power-development schemes submitted from time to 
time affecting the St. Lawrence between Lake Ontario and Montreal 
have indicated quite clearly what would be the ultinvate destination 
of the power output. Canada can not afford, looking at the matter 
purely from a protective viewpoint and as an insurance for the 
future, to yield one iota of her waterway rights, or to imperil the 
ownership of one iota of those rights. 

Sir Henry Thornton very properly dwelt upon the splendid fashion 
in which Canada is to-day equipped for transportation purposes. 
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We have two of the finest transcontinental systems in the world. 
We have added to these a matchless river route. We must be careful 
to keep it in our hands. Sir Henry’s fine optimism over our railways 
and industrial growth applies just as aptly to our prospects f 
the development of our water lines, 


Mr. CARSS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I will. 

Mr. CARSS. Have not we got a treaty with Canada? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. No; we have not which entitles us to im- 
prove the St. Lawrence. That has been a general misapprehen-_. 


sion, and I am glad to clear it up. Secretary Hoover concludes - .. rat 


his recent report by saying: 


First. The construction of the shipway from the Great Lakes to the | -46: 


sea is imperative * +% +, 
Second. The shipway should be constructed on the St. Lawrence 
route, provided suitable agreement can be made for its joint undertaking 


with the Dominion of Canada. 
bd + e 


$ s $ * 
Fourth. That negotiations should be entered into with Canada in an 
endeavor to arrive at agreement upon all these subjects, * * e, 


Let us come to the next question. Is Canada ready to im- 
prove her waterway? Does she want a waterway. I come first 
to this report of 1922 in which the general board says that the 
Canadians have had their attention directed to other routes, to 
the Hudson Bay and Georgian Bay routes, that the great North- 
west favors the Hudson Bay route, and the eastern provinces 
favor the Georgian Bay route. Then I come to another article, 
an article in the Toronto Globe of the 26th of January of this 
year, which has this heading, and I make this a part of my 
speech : 

Hvupson Bay LINE TO GET $5,000,000 ror 1927 ProgRAM—LARGEST AP- 

PROPRIATION YET TO BE ASKED OF PARLIAMENT—GRADBE TO BRD 

IMPROVED 


By William Marchington, staff correspondent of the Globe 


OTTAWA, Jan. 25.—When Parliament reassembles it will be asked to 
approve an appropriation of $5,000,000 for the Hudson Bay Railway. 
‘his is the largest appropriation ever proposed for this route. Previous 
high-expenditure years were 1914 and 1915, but in neither did the 
outlay exceed $4,750,000. 

The appropriation sought this year is also double the amount which 
the On-to-the-Bay Association estimated would be required to complete 
the railway to tidewater, 

The report on the last year’s work has been received from the 
National Railways. It is to the effect that the railway from The Pas 
to Mile 85 is now in first-class shape. From there on to the end of 
steel is not in such sound condition, and much work has still to be 
done by way of ballasting, providing of facilities for water, repairs, etc. 


CONSTRUCTION OF BRIDGES 


The program for 1927, it is stated, includes the construction of two 
bridges, one at Limestone River and the other at a river farther to 
the east. Both are 300-foot bridges and are major undertakings. The 
line up to the present end of steel will be put into first-class shape, 
and all facilities for heavy traffic will be provided. 

It is expected that the Government will receive an interim report 
from Frederick Palmer, the British port engineer, in sufficient time 
to enable work to be pressed forward this year. Mr. Palmer will go 
north in June. 

STEEL TO TIDEWATER 


It is possible that steel will be laid to tidewater this year. The 
railway grade to Port Nelson, according to the reports received here, is 
not in good condition. It would be possible, however, to lay the rails, 
and ballast it in 1928. This would enable a certain amount of traffic 
to go out before the heavy snowfall of next winter. 


Now, if you turn to the waterway report made in 1922 at 
page 155, you will see that Canada has already expended upon 
the Hudson Bay route about $20,000,000; that there is yet to 
be expended $17,000,000; and next year Canada is going to 
appropriate $5,000,000 of that $17,000,000. Now, let us turn 
to the present report, and we find that Seeretary Hoover, 
enthusiastic for the St. Lawrence though he is, recommends it 
only if a “suitable agreement can be made for its joint under- 
taking with the Dominion of Canada.” How are you going to 
conduct a joint undertaking unless you have the consent of 
both parties; and great volumes of evidence of to-day—not of 
time past but expressions of to-day—show that there is no 
possibility, much less likelihood, of Canada consenting to the 
improvement of the St. Lawrence. Why should she refuse to 
eonsent? For two reasons. First, Canada has more transporta- 
tion facilities than she needs, and as a result she had to take 
over all of her transcontinental lines except the Canadian 
Pacific and has carried them at an annual loss of about 
$40,000,000 to $50,000,000. Why, then, should she spend more 
money increasing transportation facilities? I am speaking in 
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all kindliness. I am not speaking with a desire to create friction. 
I am saying to gentlemen from the great Northwest that the 
Mississippi Valley Association, the greatest waterway associa- 
tion in the United States, embracing 25 States in the Middle 


West, at its annual meeting last November indorsed the all- 


American route by unanimous vote. and I say to you gentlemen 
who are advocating the St. Lawrence route that you are advo- 
cating primarily a route to the sea, and I say to you from the 
evidence which you have before you to-day you have no pros- 


_ pect of a route to the sea by the St. Lawrence. I say to you 


who want a route to the sea that we have an all-American route 
to the sea which the last report of the engineers say is entirely 
feasible from an engineering aspect. 

' The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Can the gentleman yield me two or three 
minutes? 

Mr. DICKINSON of. Iowa. 
minutes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Let us come next to this question of cost. 
You can read the last report of the Secretary of Commerce in 
vain to find anywhere a place where he tells you what the cost 
of the foreign St. Lawrence route to the sea is. Why? Why 
does he not tell us? I will tell you why. It is because these 
alluring promises about the defraying of the cost in water 
power can not be realized. 

If you will turn to page 173 of this report of 1922 you will 
see that Mr. Hugh Cooper says that the cost of the proposed 
St. Lawrence waterway is estimated to be $1,450,000,000, part 
of which, to be sure, he says, is to be charged to water power. 
Then if you turn to the report of the Secretary of Commerce 
you will find that he says nowhere is there evidence of what 
the proportion of each country will be in the cost of the St. 
Lawrence route. Now, if the Secretary of Commerce had taken 
the pains to read the report of 1922 he would have found on 
page 173 that the General Board. representing Canada and the 
United States, said it should be borne in proportion to the 
wealth, population, and commerce. In other words, that we 
should spend about $17 for every $1 from Canada. 

The substance of the Hoover repurt, released the 8d of Janu- 
ary, is that the cost of the St. Lawrence route will be so re- 
duced by receipts from water power as to make it so much 
cheaper than the all-American route that the St. Lawrence 
rather than the all-American route should be improved. 

To charge, as Secretary Hoover proposes, the cost of naviga- 
tion to power projects is wholly contrary to the policy of this 
country as evidenced by the general water power act, which 
adopts the theory of making no charge except a nominal one 
to defray the expenses of the Water Power Commission. Our 
general water power act has proved most beneficial to the 
country in encouraging and promoting power development. In 
a century and a half of existence up to the passage of the water 
power act in 1920, about six or seven million horsepower had 
been developed in the United States, and in the short period 
since the enactment of that act sites developing about 3,000,000 
horsepower have been constructed, So the Secretary surely does 
not advocate the making of a large charge against water-power 
development, either in a lump sum or annually. The charge 
eventually would come out of the consumer and would be a tax 
upon the public. Nothing would be saved by the process, and 
we would only deceive ourselves by pretending that the de- 
velopment of the St. Lawrence was costing us nothing, because 
we will tax the power consumers for the cost. Such reasoning 
is too fallacious to require more than the statement of it to 
answer it. 

Moreover, the Federal Government should not, if it could, tax 
the water-power users of New England, New Jersey, Peunsyl- 
vania, and New York to improve a route to the sea which will 
benefit the whole country. 

But the United States could not charge the cost of naviga- 
tion to power, as suggested by the gentleman from Ohio, to-day, 
and as the report of Secretary Hoover indicates should be done, 
because the courts have decided, in the Long Sault develop- 
ment case, that the bed of the St. Lawrence on the American 
side belongs to the State of New York and is held by it in trust 
for the people of the State. (284 U. S. 272, 278, 280.) 

Even if the improvement of the foreign St. Lawrence would 
cost less than the construction of the all-American route, it is 
a case of getting only what you pay for. The Secretary, in a 
statement before the Committee on Rivers and Harbors in Jan- 
uary, 1926, emphasizes the fact that our transportation facili- 
ties in the United States are really inadequate at the peak 
to-day, and that we must provide additional facilities to insure 
the distribution of the necessities of life in the near future. 
The St. Lawrence would be of no value in relieving conges- 
tion or in distributing freight in this country any more than 
the excess of Canadian railway facilities helps now to carry 
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our freight. Three products alone which will be carried by 
the all-American route—and none of which would take the 
foreign St. Lawrence route—will more than pay the cost of 
construction of the American waterway, viz, lumber and oil 
westward and automobiles eastward. 

Secretary Hoover, in his report. quotes the Chief of Engi- 
neers as saying that the military advantages of the all-Ameri- 
can route are not sufficient to greatly affect the determination 
of the matter. The Chief of Engineers, eminent as he is in 
engineering matters, is not the expert of the country in national 
defense. On the other hand, whenever the question has arisen 
those charged with the defense of the country have stated in 
no uncertain terms that the all-American route would be in- 
valuable in war. 

Because, then, the United States can not hope to defray its 
part of the cost of improving the foreign St. Lawrence out of 
the water power on that stream; because Canada has, again 
and again, recently, expressed its determination not to join 
with us in improving the St. Lawrence and not to export any 
of her power from the St. Lawrence to this country, but to 
retain the sole and absolute control of the St. Lawrence; be- 
cause the St. Lawrence is 2,000 miles out of the way for all of 
our domestic commerce and that with the countries to the south 
of us and with the Orient; because the all-American route will 
serve the primary and great purpose of a deeper waterway 
connecting the Great Lakes with the sea in relieving conges- 
tion and in lowering the cost of lumber, oil, gasoline, and auto- 
mobiles, besides numberless other commodities, to our people; 
and because for the export of grain, for which alone the St. 
Lawrence is advocated, the all-American route is at least 
equally udvantageous and will afford transportation at as low 
a cost. To add to our transportation facilities in peace and 
to strengthen the arm of our country in time of war I very 
earnestly urge that we abandon all thought of the St. Lawrence, 
a foreign waterway, and turn ouf attention to the adoption 
and construction of the all-American route. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has again expired. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Before yielding to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Stopss], I want to state to the Mem- 
bers present that there seems to be some inquiry with reference 
to this bill as to whether or not there is anything in it about 
the House Office Building. I will state that that matter has 
been referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds and there is nothing in this bill with reference to that 
item. 

I now yield five minutes to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. STOBBS]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts is 
recognized for five minutes, 

Mr. STOBBS. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I am not a patent lawyer nor am I a member of the Com- 
mittee on Patents, but I come from a district which probably 
is one of the greatest manufacturing districts in the United 
Stutes, and I am very much interested for that reason, as 
well as for other reasons, in the efficiency of our Patent 
Office. 

Under the Constitution, of course, you all know Congress 
was given the power, under section 8 of Article I, to pass legis- 
lation to promote science and the useful arts; and it was 
under that clause of the Constitution that Congress estab- 
lished our patent system. Now, at the present time, if anyone 
will make inquiry, it will be made perfectly obvious that we 
are not giving the proper support to our patent system; and 
yet probably there is no other department of our Government 
that has contributed more to the industrial development of 
this country. 

During the past year there have been something like 110,000 
cases of patents, trade-marks, labels, and other miscellaneous 
things which came before our Patent Office; something over 
9,000 a month; and yet we are running behind in the Patent 
Office in dealing with these cases to the extent of something 
like a thousand a month. The reason for this very largely 
is that we are short of an available force in the Patent Office 
to deal with these cases. 

Two years ago Congress gave a special appropriation to help 
out this situation. That appropriation has now expired, and 
at the present time those extra men employed are not on the 
pay roll of the Patent Office; and the office is short in avail- 
able men to handle the situation; and the reason why we are 
behind in these cases is because there is a great shortage of 
patent examiners in the Patent Office to deal with patent 
cases. 

You can not make a patent examiner in a few weeks. It 
takes a long time. You have to have skilled examiners in the 
Patent Office if you want to have this work done efficiently. 
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The salaries paid to these examiners in the Patent Office are so 
unattractive that we are having a great number of resignations 
from year to year. Back four years ago something like 48 men 
resigned as patent examiners from the Patent Office in one 
year. Last year 113 resigned out of something like 485, You 
can not conduct an office like that efficiently where you are 
losing something like 26 per cent of your trained personnel 
yearly, and if you do not have a trained personnel you can not 
have an efficient administration. 

I say that Congress can not afford to be niggardly or penuri- 
ous in dealing with a situation which means so much not only 
to our patent system but to the development of industry in this 
country. I hope when the time arrives that Congress will see 
` to it that the Patent Office is not neglected when it comes to 
appropriating for that important office. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. All time has expired. The Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Salaries: Secretary to the Speaker, $4,200; clerk to the Speaker’s 
table, $4,000, and for preparing Digest of the Rules, $1,000 per annum; 
clerk to the Speaker, $1,940; messenger to the Speaker's table, $1,520; 
messenger to the Speaker, $1,440; in all, $14,100. . 


Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I 
ment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Towa offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa: On page 10, lines 
16 and 17, strike out the words “clerk to the Speaker’s table” and 
insert in lieu thereof the word “ parliamentarian,” and after the word 
“annum,” in line 18, insert: “ Provided, That the designation of the 
position ‘clerk to the Speaker’s table’ is hereby changed to ‘ parlia- 
mentarian’ without affecting the status of the present incumbent or 
requiring a reappointment.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
_ Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I offer another 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa offers another 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa: On page 10, before 
the word “clerk,” in line 18, insert the following: “ assistant parlia- 
mentarian, $2,500.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Salaries: Doorkeeper, $5,000; special employee, $2,500; superintend- 
ent of House press gallery, $3,300; assistant to the superintendent of 
the House press gallery, $2,240; janitor, $2,400; messengers—17 at 
$1,500 each, 14 on soldiers’ rol] at $1,520 each; laborers—17 at $1,010 
each, 2 known as cloakroom men at $1,140 each, 8 known as cloak- 
room men, 1 at $1,010, and 7 at $890 each; 2 female attendants in 
Indies’ retiring rooms, at $1,440 each; attendant for the ladies’ recep- 
tion room, $1,200; superintendent of folding room, $2,880; foreman 
of folding room, $2,340; chief clerk to superintendent of folding room, 
$2,150; 3 clerks, at $1,940 each; janitor, $1,010; laborer, $1,010; 31 
folders, at $1,200 each; shipping clerk, $1,520; 2 drivers, at $1,140 
each; 2 chief pages, at $1,740 each; 2 telephone pages, at $1,440 each; 
2 floor managers of telephones (1 for the minority), at $2,880 each; 
2 assistant floor managers in charge of telephones (1 for the minority), 
at $1,830 each; 41 pages, during the session, including 10 pages for 
duty at the entrances to the Hall of the House, at $3.30 per day each, 
$28,277.70; press-gallery page, $1,200; superintendent of document 
room, $3,500; assistant superintendent of document room, $2,460, and 
$420 additional while the position is held by the present incumbent; 
clerk, $2,040; assistant clerk, $1,940; 8 assistants, at $1,600 each; 
janitor, $1,220; messenger to pressroom, $1,310; maintenance and 
repair of folding-room motor truck, $500; in all, $220,647.70. 


Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa: On page 16, line 8, 
strike out the word “two” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ three.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


offer an amend- 


For salaries and expenses of maintenance of the office of Legislative | 


Counsel, as authorized by section 1303 of the revenue act of 1918 as 
amended by section 1101 of the revenue act of 1924, $50,000, of which 
$25,000 shall be disbursed by the Secretary of the Senate and $25,000 
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by the Clerk of the House of Representatives. The unexpended balances 
of such appropriation for the fiscal year 1927 are reappropriated and 
made available for the fiscal year 1928. 


Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 
The CHAIRMAN. 


The gentleman from Texas offers an 


‘amendment, which the Clerk will report. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. GARNER of Texas: On page 22, line 7, 
after the first comma, strike out the remainder of the line and through 
line 11, and insert the following in lieu thereof: “ $75,000, of which 
$37,500 shall be disbursed by the Secretary of the Senate and $37,500 
by the Clerk of the House of Representatives.” 


Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I want to say for 
the information of the committee that several different commit- 
tees have made investigations of this particular work. I might 
mention the Committee on Ways and Means, the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, and other committees of the House. I offer this amend- 
ment, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, because 
I believe this is the most valuable appropriation for the House 
of Representatives contained in this bill, unless it be the appro- 
priation for ourselves. The work of this Legislative Counsel 
has been absolutely indispensable to the Committee on Ways 
and Means for the last five years, and I do not know what we 
would do without it. The Committee on Appropriations, of 
course, has permanent clerks; the clerks will stay there for a 
lifetime, and they get good salaries. The result is they have 
that work in hand, but I venture the assertion that if you 
disposed of all those clerks at this time and put in new men— 
that committee being a political committee—you would have 
great difficulty in getting men with experience enough to 
properly make up the appropriation bills. 

Mr. ASWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. ASWELL. Is it not true that we are constantly losing 
these men? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. That is true, and I am glad the 
gentleman called my attention to that. We had a young man, 
Mr. Alvord, who was of real value to the Ways and Means 
Committee, but he left that committee because he could not 
receive a salary as large as he could get elsewhere, so he went 
to the Treasury Department. However, in the making up of 
two bills by the Ways and Means Committee we borrowed him 
from the Treasury Department and he helped us make up those 
bills. 

Mr. ASWELL. The Committee on Agriculture did the same 
thing. It had to borrow him, too. 

Mr. PARKER. Let me say the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce had to borrow the gentleman. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I am giving the 
committee this information so it may understand that this 
money is not wasted. The gentleman who is at the head of 
this office receives a salary of $7,500; he is limited to that 
salary by statute, and his salary can not be increased. This 
amendment is merely offered in order to make up a sufficient 
force and a permanent force in that office, so that it may be in 
a position at all times to serve the various committees of Con- 
gress. The Committee on Ways and Means is a political com- 
mittee and the Committee on Agriculture is a political com- 
mittee in the sense that when we kick you fellows out we put 
in our own men. When I get to be chairman of the Committee 
on Ways and Means I am not going to keep Bill Green’s men 
there. I am going to kick them out. 

So I want to keep somebody here who can help us draft the 
legislation, and, in my opinion, it is absolutely essential to have 
this permanent force. I think this is the first time in 24 years 
that I have risen on the floor of the House to offer an amend- 
ment increasing salaries, but I think in this case it is cer- 
tainly deserved. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 
question? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I would like to ask the ranking 
member of the Ways and Means Committee how this increased 
amount will make the salaries of these gentlemen compare 
with the salaries of the clerks the gentlemen referred to in the 
Committee on Appropriations who really handle all the money 
the Government of the United States has? How will the 
salaries compare from now on if the amendment is adopted? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. I am not prepared to answer that 
question, because I do not know the salaries of the clerks of 
the Committee on Appropriations, 


Will the gentleman yield for a 
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Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Sheild gets $6,000 a year, 
and he is the most valuable man, I think, in the Government 
service. The clerks under him are getting $3,000, and we pro- 
pose to raise them to $3,800. I would like to know how the 
salaries would compare if this amendment were adopted. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Let me say to my friend from 
Colorado that Mr. Sheild is not getting too much money. I 
think myself he is a very valuable man, but I notice an item 
in here carrying $4,000 for additional work in making up 
certain matters, and I imagine Mr. Sheild gets a part of that; 
at least he ought to, because it is a matter which is left with 
the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Will the gentleman yield for a question 
on that very point? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RAYBURN. One of the reasons for asking this in- 
creased appropriation is so they can take in more men and 
educate them, so that when they have a man like Mr. Alvord 
taken away from them they will have somebody who has been 
trained in the work and is able to take his place. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Yes. Let me tell you what fre- 
quently happens in connection with this work. In the morning 
there will be five calls from the committees for these three 
men, and it is impossible for them to serve all the committees. 
If we could assure these young men that they are going to 
be able to stay in the work for practically a lifetime, it 
would be a great help. We have the promise of the present 
head of this service that he will remain there. He is a very 
valuable man, and I may say that this man could get a bigger 
salary than he gets now if he was willing to leave this work. 
However, he loves the work, and the result is he has promised 
to stay with us. 

I hope the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I want to emphasize what 
has been stated by the gentleman from Texas. I believe every 
committee of this House ought to use the services of this 
bureau. It is the most valuable service, in my judgment, the 
Congress has, and I am hoping that before any bill comes to 
this floor it may have the approval of this service. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, the amount car- 
ried in this item is subject entirely to the will of the Congress. 
I think this is a most valuable service, but I did not want to 
initiate the movement to increase the amount to make this 
service more nearly permanent, and I am glad to see on the 
floor of the House here the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GREEN], 
the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee; the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. PARKER], chairman of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce; the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. HaAucEn], chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture; the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce], chairman 
of the Committee on the Library, and one or two others, all 
of whom, I believe, are emphatically in favor of increasing 
the appropriation and making the service permanent. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. 

I wish to express my approval of all that the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. GARNER] has said and to add a few words as to 
matters which are fully within his knowledge, but concerning 
which he has not spoken. ; 

The work of the Ways and Means Committee is the most 
highly technical work that can be imagined, especially with ref- 
erence to the preparation of the revenue bills.. 

We are constantly confronted with some plans by gentlemen 
on the outside who are trying to circumvent the Government in 
its effort to collect its taxes. We need men who are able to 
cope with these high-salaried individuals in order that we may 
get up a law that is as nearly proof against all kinds of attack 
as is possible. 

These men are not only called upon to work during the ses- 
sions, but they will be called upon to work during the interval 
between the two sessions of Congress. I intend to ask, as I 
have before in connection with the preparation of the 1921 bill, 
for a joint committee—I call it a committee for want of a bet- 
ter name—two from the Treasury and two others, one of whom 
will be the head of the legislative counsel on the part of the 
House and the other the head of the legislative counsel on the 
part of the Senate. They will work, together with their asso- 
ciates, on the technical features of the revenue bill during the 
entire intermission between the two Congresses and their work 
will be most valuable. 

It is with great pleasure that I support the proposed amend- 
ment. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
three words. I am in hearty sympathy with the views ex- 
pressed by the gentleman from Texas, I notice one particular 
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expression which he used—that he proposed when the proper 
time came to do some kicking. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Texas if he has any plan now, or if he knows, or is 
reasonably sure, about when the blessed kicking will begin? 
[ Laughter. ] 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. At the earliest possible opportunity. 

Mr. HOWARD. That is satisfactory. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. GARNER]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Office Building: For maintenance, including miscellaneous 
items, and for all necessary services, $107,610.20. 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last figure, I rise for the purpose of expressing a hope 
and a wish that before this session adjourns the House will 
take action on the building of an additional House Office Build- 
ing. I do not know of any work in Washington that is more 
important than the work done by the Members of Congress. 
I do not know of anyone in official life, working in Washington, 
who has to do his work under more disadvantageous conditions 
than a Member of Congress trying to do his work in one 
room. The work is such that two rooms are imperative. We 
transact the most important business and now do so with one 
room in which one, two, or three typewriters are banging away. 
It does seem to me that after we have made provision from 
time to time to take care of the different executive branches 
of the Government it is high time that we were putting our 
own affairs in shape so that we can efficiently attend to the 
public business. [Applause.] 

Mr. KINDRED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I yield. 

Mr. KINDRED. What the gentleman has said with refer- 
ence to the difficulties that we work under is true particularly 
when we may have a large delegation of the Ku-Klux Klan and 
also one of the Knights of Columbus at the same time meeting 
in one toom. [Laughter.] 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I want to say 
to the gentleman that this committee started out to do that very 
thing. I think we have the jurisdiction to do it. Personnally 
I was in favor of this committee doing it, because the prede- 
cessor of this committee was the one that built the House 
Office Building. I think it is a legislative matter that no 
other branch of the Government has anything to do with. 
But some Members thought that possibly it would give a wider 
general information through the House to let the Public 
Buildings and Grounds Committee take it up. So the chairman 
of the committee and I yielded for the sake of harmony to have 
it done that way. But this committee and the Appropriations 
Committee are in favor of going ahead now at this session of 
Congress and have the new House Office Building addition com- 
pleted, and I hope when the matter comes up it can come up 
under suspension of the rules and promptly be passed. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I am glad that the committee 
feels that way. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For the librarian, chief assistant librarian, and other personal serv- 
ices in accordance with the classification act of 1923, $559,765. 


Mr. LUCE. At this late hour of the day I would not delay 
the House were it not for the fact that these paragraphs fur- 
nish almost the only natural opportunity in the course of the 
Session to say a word in recognition of the services rendered to 
the Congress by the Library and its personnel. 

Somebody has said, “ Happy is the country without a his- 
tory,” meaning, of course, happy is the country without the 
turmoil, crime, misery, and wretchedness that make up so 
great a part of history. Happy is the public institution that 
moves along-without friction, brings us no cause for anxiety in 
the performance of its work, gives us no especial occasion to 
debate its activities. Therefore I take this rare opportunity to 
recognize the value of the long and faithful service of the 
librarian, Mr. Putnam, and the helpfulness of his associates. 

Also I would acquaint the Members with what has been the 
result of the recent action of Congress permitting the Library 
to have the benefit of trust funds put at its command by gen- 
erous philanthropists. In addition to the gift of that gem, the 
music auditorium, Mrs. Frederic S. Coolidge has endowed the 
department of music to the extent of more than $400,000. 
[Applause.] Mr. James Benjamin Wilbur has put to the serv- 
ice of the Library more than a hundred thousand dollars in 
stocks, reserving for his own use through his lifetime some part 
of the income, and Mr. R. R. Bowker has in the same way estab- 
lished a fund of $10,000. The income from these generous bene- 
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factions will enable the Library to broaden its work most 
usefully. I should not pass by without a further reference to 
the music auditorium in order that I may inform Members who 
are not familiar with the situation as to the possibilities of de- 
light, inspiration, and solace that are being furnished there so 
frequently by some of the finest musicians in the country. I 
would commend to you the taking of the time necessary to enjoy 
and to profit by these wonderfully beautiful concerts. 

Also I would say a word about an item appearing further on, 
the Legislative Reference Service. Few things have more 
gratified me since I have been in the House than to find my- 
self unable, by reason of the competition of speakers, to add 
my word to what was said about the legislative counsel, be- 
cause in my first term of service, I think it was, we were 
engaged in combating the theory that the very existence of 
such a counsel was unnecessary. Eight years have passed and 
now we find gentlemen vying with each other to commend this 
service. We do not yet spend anywhere near so much money 
as is spent by the Parliament of England for similar service, 
and should our appropriation be increased still further in 
the years to come to match what the Parliament does, we would 
profit still more. 

The same is to be said about the Legislative Reference 
Service. This was but a short time ago strongly opposed by 
gentlemen who sincerely thought it was a waste of money. It 
is unfortunate, in my judgment, that Members of the House 
do not more generally know of the existence of this service, do 
not realize that simply by taking up the telephone they may 
have at their command earnest, interested men working in this 
wonderful storehouse of knowledge, who are glad to get for 
them anything that they may want. Remember it, my col- 
leagues, and use this Legislative Reference Service more fre- 
quently. 

There is one drawback to such a great library as we possess. 
It is not so easy of use as a Small library might be, but the 
men and women there are gladly, cheerfully putting at our 
command all the effort and time that may be desired to help 
us out. 

In connection with the reference to a new House Office Build- 
ing, I would acquaint gentlemen—and I think there are those 
here who may not know it—with the fact that there exists a 
legislative library. It now occupies quarters in the House 
Office Building not easily reached and altogether inappropriate, 
depriving it of nearly all opportunity to be of use. I much 
hope that if we do have a new House Office Building, it will 
be possible to provide there a suitable House library and read- 
ing room, such as are to be found in the other great capitols 
of the world, where those who take pleasure in the solace of 
tobacco may combine that delight with reading, where all may 
have access to the current periodicals and enjoy the same com- 
forts that you may find in such capitols as the one, for ex- 
ample, at Ottawa. 

_ Gain would come if it were possible to acquaint all the Mem- 
bers, and especially the new Members, with all of the facilities 
of the Library. They have at their command the largest library 
in the western hemisphere, the third largest library in the 
world, a library with more than 3,500,000 books, 500,000 maps, 
400,000 prints, and a million musical compositions. They have 
there an institution receiving from us about a million dollars 
a year. All this is done primarily to carry out the idea of 


John Randolph of Roanoke, that “a good library is the states- 


man’s workshop.” [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk resumed and concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I move the Clerk 
be authorized to correct the totals. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
Committee do now rise and report the bill back to the House 
with amendments, with the recommendation that the amend- 
ments be agreed to and the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Aecordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr, TINCHER, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that the 
committee, having had under consideration the bill H. R. 16863, 
had directed him to report the same back with sundry amend- 
ments, with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed 
to and the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question on the bill and all amendments to final passage. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. 
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The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Dickinson of Towa, a motion to reconsider 
the vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. On. February 2 the Senate passed Senate 
Joint Resolution 112 for the relief of Katherine Imbrie. The 
chairman of the Committee on Claims advises the Chair that in 
view of the fact that the Committee on Foreign Affairs has had 
extended hearings on this matter he prefers that the joint resolu- 
tion be referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. The 
chairman of the latter committee also agrees to this reference, 
Therefore without objection the resolution will be referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

There was no objection, 


TO REGULATE, CONTROL, AND SAFEGUARD THE DISBURSEMENT OF 
FEDERAL FUNDS 


Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by having printed the pro- 
visions of H. R. 8902, as amended by the Judiciary Committee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Is that-what is known as the con- 
tractor’s bill? 

Mr. CAMPBELL, Yes. : 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Rrecorp, I include the following bill: 


[H. R. 8902] 


A bill to regulate, control, and safeguard the disbursement of Fed- 
eral funds expended for the creation, construction, extension, repair, 
or ornamentation of any public building, highway, dam, excavation, 
dredging, drainage, or other construction project, and for other 
purposes 


Be it enacted, etc., That every department, bureau, commission, or 
other agency of the Federal Government before expending any funds 
for any construction project estimated to cost more than $25,000, and 
not constituting maintenance or repair, shall prepare complete plans 
and specifications for such project, together with a detailed estimate 
of the entire cost, as hereinafter prescribed. 

Sec. 2. That before expending Federal funds on any construction 
project estimated to cost more than $25,000, and not constituting main- 
tenance or repair, said departments, bureaus, commissions, or other 
agencies shall publicly advertise, through the usual mediums, for com- 
petitive bids to perform such project, and after receiving bids shall 
conduct said construction project by contract or otherwise: Provided, 
however, That if such bids be reasonable in the opinion of said depart- 
ments, bureaus, commissions, or other agencies, then said departments, 
bureaus, commissions, or other agencies shall award the contract to the 
lowest responsible bidder or bidders accompanied by such securities as 
the department, commission, or other agency shall require, conditioned 
for the faithful prosecution and completion of the work according to 
such contract: Provided, further, That if such bids be not reasonable 
in the opinion of said departments, bureaus, commissions, or other 
agencies, the said departments, bureaus, commissions, or other agencies 
may do said construction project by day labor or any other method. 

Suc. 3. That in case of public emergency in the work under any 
executive department, so declared by the head of said department of 
the Federal Government, the provisions of this act as affecting the 
preparation of plans, specifications, estimates, and awarding by com- 
petitive bids for any operation or class of operations involved in such 
an emergency shall become inactive upon the order of the head of such 
executive department, 

SEC. 4. That maintenance and repair operations under the provisions 
of this act shall mean any work necessary to preserve an existing 
structure or means and facilities suitable for the intended purpose. 

Sec. 5. That where the words “construction projects” are used in 
this act they shall be construed to mean the construction of any build- 
ing, highway, dam, levee, or bridge; also the doing of any excavation, 
dredging, drainage, river and harbor, or similar work, the churacter- 
istics of which are such as to make reaSonable competitive bids obtain- 
able: Provided, however, That the head of an executive department 
may establish regulations to be operative for flood control during high 
water or flood periods, which regulations shall not be subject to the 
limitations imposed by this act. l 

Sec. 6. That said estimate of cost shall include all fair and reason- 
able charges for use of construction equipment and all other costs in- 
volved by the said construction project, whether paid directly from 
the specific appropriation therefor or from other funds and whether 
paid under direction of the specific department, bureau, commission, or 
other agency having charge of said project or under some other agency ; 
and further, that said estimate of cost shall be read and shall become 
public record at the time of the opening of bids. Also within 60 days 
after the completion or acceptance of any coxystruction project there 
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of the department in Washington. 


Sec. 7. This act shall not apply to any construction projects or work 


incident to the construction, operation, or maintenance of the Panama 
or other interoceanic canal. l 


Sec. 8. That all acts or parts of acts inconsistent with the provi- 


sions of this act are hereby repeaied to the extent of such inconsistency. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by having printed some re- 
marks on President Lincoln and to incorporate in those remarks 


a hitherto unpublished letter of President Lincoln. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, an ever-growing interest 
is being displayed in the human qualities revealed in the lives 
of our great Americans. We are constantly trying to recon- 
struct the personal characters of the men who have become 
outstanding figures in our national history. In a few days 
all America will be paying homage to one of the greatest of our 
citizens when we commemorate the birth of Abraham Lincoln 
on February 12. 

As part of that tribute, the Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives will welcome, I am sure, the publication in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of a new group of Lincoln letters. These 
have only recently been made public in the pages of the New 
York Times and the Boston Herald through the courtesy of the 
possessor and collector, Mr. Emanuel Hertz, of 149 Broadway, 


New York City. 


Mr. Hertz has devoted a great deal of time to collecting 
material on Lincoln and has published several pamphlets deal- 


ing with the life of this great American. 


There are 10 of these letters and accompanying notes, 8 of 
which are in Lincoln’s own handwriting. One was dictated, 


-but bears his signature. The letters deal with the personal and 


official activities of Lincoln just prior to and during the Civil 
War, and are historically interesting and valuable as throwing 
additional light on this incomparable character. None of them 
are found in the standard books on Lincoln. 

The letters are herewith reproduced in full. 


ILLUSTRATING HIS METHODS AS AN ATTORNEY 
The first of these letters was written while Lincoln was a 


‘practicing lawyer in Illinois and illustrates the methods he used 


as an attorney. In it Lincoln confesses to his client that his 


case will probably be lost: 


SPRINGFIELD, January 22, 1852. 
H. M. Weep, Esq. 
DEAR SIR: Your letter inquiring for your case was duly received. 
We finished arguing and submitted the case yesterday afternoon, and it 


_is not yet decided. We had a two days’ trial of it, and they are pressing 
.on very hard on one or two points. 


I should not wonder if the case 
is decided against us. One of the hard points is that our deed of Janu- 


ary, 1820, is under the act of 1819 fraudulent and void as against their 
- deed of August, 1820, because it was not proved or acknowledged ac- 


cording to that act and because their deed was not defeated by a subse- 
quent recording, the only mode of defeasance known to that law, and 
because it was incompetent to the legislature to defeat it on any other 
mode, as they apparently do by the act of December, 1822. This is 
the only dangerous point, as I think, on their old deed. As to tax deed, 
they do not rely on it as a perfect title nor as a basis for the limita- 
tion act of 1839, but only as a basis for the limitation act of 1835. 
To our objection that the law was repealed under which the sale was 
made, they insist that as the new law only repeals all laws coming 
within the purview and meaning of it, and as the uncollected taxes of 
1838 were not within the purview of the new law so far, the old law 
itself was not within the purview of the new and so far was not re- 
pealed. This position of theirs seems absurd to me, and I found sev- 
eral authorities against it; but they find one for it, and, worse than all, 
the judge intimates that he is with them. If they get this deed on, 
their next step is to show “ actual residence.” On this they introduced 
but one authority, which clearly is not a point, and the judge has 
given no intimation on this point. 

Thus stands the case. I will write you so soon as it shall be 
decided. 


Yours truly, A. LINCOLN. 
INDICATING HIS KNOWLEDGE OF SURVEYING 


Lincoln’s knowledge of surveying is touched on in the second 
letter, which he wrote to a topographer who drew a postal map: 
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shall be compiled a statement of the total expense, together with a 
detailed statement of any change made in the plans and specifications 
as well as the time of completion on which the original estimate was 
based, all filed and made available for public examination in the office 


[After a pause.] The 
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SPRINGFIELD, ILL., November 10, 1858. 

Having hastily examined “ Larrence’s post-office chart” and con- 
sidered the principle upon which it is arranged, I think it will prove a 
great convenience to postmasters and others whose business leads them 
to search out particular localities upon maps. 

A. LINCOLN. 

Note accompanying this letter: 

“ This Lincoln relic was given to our father, Isaac Larrance (prop- 
erly spelled Lawrence) as a testimonial to his chart, or map with a 
diagram, by which one can locate a given place instantly. 

“ Bxecuted by Lincoln in his office in Springfield, Ill., when father 
made a personal call on him November 10, 1858. 

“ During this call the late congressional election in which Stephen 
A. Douglas defeated him was referred to, when he remarked, ‘I did 
not expect to be elected, I was killing bigger game.’ 

“ ELLIS LAWRENCE. 
“ PHEBE LAWRENCE WARDAN.” 


TO GIDEON WELLES 


There are two interesting letters written to Gideon Welles, 
Secretary of the Navy in Lincoln’s Cabinet. If President Lin- 
coln had one man in his Cabinet on whose friendship he could 
count, it was Welles. The Secretary of the Navy had no 
ambitions hostile to Lincoln. He was Lineoln’s Boswell. 

One of the letters is badly charred. It was rescued by Welles 
from the fireplace in his home where it had fallen. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, March 22, 1861. 
Hon. SECRETARY OF NAVY. 

Sir: I understand there is a vacancy in the office of engineer in 
chief of the Navy that I shall have to fill by appointment. 

Will you please avail yourself of all the means in your power for 
determining and present me the name of the best man for the service 
+ * * of other circumstances. 


Yours truly, A. LINCOLN. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, April 17, 1861. 
Hon. GIDEON WELLES. 
My DEAR Sir: I have no reason to doubt that Mr. James S. Chalker, 
the bearer of this, is, as he says, the author of the “ Wide Awake” 
order. As he is your townsman, you will know, and if it is all straight, 


‘please add your recommendation to mine, that he may have some 


suitable appointment in the Army, which he desires. When you shall 
add your word send the whole to the War Department. í 
Yours truly,’ 


A. LINCOLN. 


—_——— 


REQUESTING THE RAISING OF A REGIMENT OF CAVALRY IN THE EARLY 
DAYS OF THE WAR 
WASHINGTON, August 7, 1861. 
Hon. JAMES S. JACKSON, 

My Dear Sir: If you will, with the concurrence of the Union Mem- 
bers of Congress of Kentucky, raise a regiment of cavalry in that State, 
it shall be received unto the United States service, yourself to be colonel 
and, if you please, Capt. R. Johnson to be lieutenant colonel. 

Yours truly, 
A. LINCOLN, 


se 


COMMENDING A VALUED WHITE HOUSE EMPLOYEE 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, March 4, 1862. 
Whom it may concern: 

Edward Burke, the bearer of this, was at service in this mansion 
for several months now last past; and during all this time he appeared 
to me to be a competent, faithful, and very genteel man. I take no 
charge of the servants about the house; but I do not understand that 
Burke leaves because of any fault or misconduct. 

A. LINCOLN. 

If Mr. Newton can do anything for Edward Burke, the bearer of this, 
I will be obliged to him. I think him worthy. 

O. H. BROWNING. 


CONFERENCE WITH THE TEXAS DELEGATION 


The following is an unusually important communication, in 
which the President directs the Secretary of War to confer with 
the Texas delegation on the proposed war operations along the 
Rio Grande in that State: 

EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, August 4, 1862. 
Honorable SECRETARY OF WAR. 

SIr: Please see these Texas gentlemen and talk with them. They 
think if we could send 2,500 or 3,000 arms, in a vessel, to the vicinity 
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of the Rio Grande that they can find the men there who will re- 
inaugurate the national authority on the Rio Grande front, and prob- 
ably on the Nuesces also, Perhaps General Halleck’s opinion should 
be asked. 
Yours truly, 
A. LINCOLN, 


REGARDING APPOINTMENTS 


The following note is one of many written to Army and Navy 
officers asking their opinion regarding appointments. Lincoln 
relied a great deal on the opinion of his military commanders. 


l WASHINGTON, March 9, 1863. 
To Gen. JosHPpH HOLT, 
Judge Advocate General of the Army. 

My DEAR Sir: I understand there is one vacancy of a judge advocate, 
under the sixth section of the same act under which you hold your 
appointment. If so, please indorse on this sheet your opinion as to 
whether, with reference to the service, the vacancy should now be 
filled ; and also what army the appointee shall be assigned to. 

Yours truly, 
A. LINCOLN. 


TO GEN. ROBERT ANDERSON 


The most important of these letters was. written on August 
15, 1863, to Gen. Robert Anderson, who three years before had 
surrendered Fort Sumter. After surrendering, Anderson was 
broken in body and mind and was assigned by the President, at 
his request, to Louisville, Ky., for the purpose of restraining 
the State from joining the Confederacy. 

- The task was beyond Anderson’ s physical strength. He re- 
signed. 


Reproduction of letter sent by President Lincoln to General Anderson 
offering to him the command of Fort Adams 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, August 15, 1868. 
My DEAR GENERAL ANDERSON: I have been through the War Depart- 
ment this morning locking up your case. Section 20 of “An act pro- 
viding for the better organization of the Military Establishment,” ap- 
proved August 3, 1861, seems to leave no discretion to President, 
Secretary of War, general in chief, or anyone else. The general in chief, 
however, says that, if agreeable to you, he will give you command of 
Fort Adams (I think) at Newport, R. I., by which your pay will be the 
same as if this law did not exist. I advise you to try it at all events. 
General Halleck says it will require substantially no labor or thought 
whatever. Please telegraph whether you conclude to try it. 
And now, my dear General, allow me to assure you that we here are 
all your sincere friends, 
Very truly, 
A. LINCOLN. 


A. Lincoln. 


General Anderson 
Bridge Port 
Connecticut. 
Per. Mrs. Gen. Anderson, 


The last paragraph must have been comforting indeed to 
General Anderson. It was almost two years later that Presi- 
dent Lincoln again having in mind the mental anguish that was 
Anderson’s following his surrender of Fort Sumter, directed 
Edwin M. Stanton, his Secretary of War, to write and ask him 
if he would not raise the flag on the ruins of the garrison he 
had given up. 

Wark DEPARTMENT, 
Washington City, March 28, 1865. 

GENERAL: I have the pleasure of communicating to you the inclosed 
‘order of the President, directing the flag of the United States to be 
raised and planted upon the ruins of Fort Sumter by your hands on 
the 14th of April next, the fourth anniversary of the evacuation of 
that post by the United States forces under your command. 

I am happy to be the medium of transmitting this high and just 
tribute to the fortitude, gallantry, and patriotism displayed by you in 
occupying and holding Fort Sumter—dqualities that distinguished you 
as a brave and patriotic soldier, as well as a Christian officer and 
gentleman. 

Your friend and obedient servant, 

EDWIN M. STANTON, 
Secretary of War. 
Bvt. Maj. Gen. ROBERT ANDERSON. 


IN BEHALF OF PRISONERS OF WAR 
A letter written by Simon Cameron to President Lincoln, 
asking intercession in behalf of a prisoner of war, bears the 
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President’s indorsement. The letter and indorsement are as 
follows: 
HARRISBURG, April 27, 1864. 

My Dear Sir: W. Wilson, who will hand this note, is a very re- 
spectable citizen of the northwestern part of this State. 

He goes to Washington to have his son, now a rebel prisoner at Rock 
Mound, pardoned, who promises to return to his allegiance. 

I am assured that the young man got into the army by no wish of 
his own, while in pursuit of his business at the South, and that ne is 
now desirous of acting with the friends of the Government. 

I hope you will be able to gratify W. Wilson in this natural wish 


toward his son. we ws 


Very respectfully, E 


SIMON CAMERON. ` 
The Hon. A. LINCOLN. 


Note on reversę side of letter: 


I sent the petition and other papers same day since to your Excellency 
in the case of Chr, A. Wilson, the person referred to in this letter, 
and requested action in the matter. I again do so, joining General 
Cameron in the matter. 


Your obedient ‘servant, 
A. Myers, 
Member of Congress, Twentieth District, Pennsylvania; 
To President LINCOLN, 
April 30, 1864. 


Additional notation by the President: 


Let this boy take the oath of December 8, 1864, and be discharged. 


A. LINCOLN. 
APRIL 30, 1864. 


Although in the midst of war, the President was never too 
busy to give heed to an appeal for help, as this note indicates : 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, December 2, 1864. 
To Maj. Gen. EB. A. HITCHCOCK., 
General HitcHcock: If you can oblige Mrs. Waller by effecting a 
special exchange of Lieut. or Capt. Richard Dinsman, now in the poor- 


house prison at Charleston, I will be greatly obliged. 


Yours truly, 
A. LINCOLN. 


DICTATED LETTER TO GARRISON 


President Lincoln was careful in his communications to the 
abolitionists. His dictated letter to Nicolay, which was sent to 
Garrison, shows this. The letter, on Executive Mansion paper, 
is as follows: l 

WASHINGTON, February 7, 1865. 

My Dear Mr. GARRISON: I have your kind letter of the 21st of Jan- 
uary, and can only beg that you will pardon the seeming neglect occa- 
sioned by my constant engagements. When I received the spirited and 
admirable painting, Waiting for the Hour, I directed by secretary not to 
acknowledge its arrival at once, preferring to make my personal ac- 
knowledgment of the thoughtful kindness of the donors; and waiting 
for some leisure hour, I have committed the discourtesy of not reply- 
ing at all. 

I hope you will believe that my thanks, though late, are most cor- 
dial, and I request that you will convey them to those associated with 
you in this flattering and generous gift. 

I am very truly, 

Your friend and servant, i 
A. LINCOLN. 
Wm. LLOYD GARRISON, Esq. 


A TOAST TO BURNS 


President Lincoln was at the annual meeting of the Burns 
Club of Washington one evening. He was asked by one of the 
members—in a note on a card—for a toast to be presented when 
the dinner was over. The President penciled a reply on the 
reverse side of the card. It is in two forms, the first draft evi- 
dently being unsatisfactory to Lincoln. The first note reads: 


I can not frame a toast to Burns; I can say nothing worthy of his 
generous heart and transcendent genius. A. LINCOLN, 
Beneath was written the following: 


I can not frame a toast to Burns; I can say nothing worthy of his 
generous heart and transcending genius; thinking of what he has said 
I can not say anything which seems worth saying. A. LINCOLN. 


SENATH BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bills and joint resolu- 


tion of the following titles were taken from the Speaker’s table 
and referred to the appropriate committees as indicated below: 
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S.118. An act for the relief of all owners of cargo aboard 
the steamship Gaclic Prince at the time of her collision with 
the U. S. S. Antigone; to the Committee on Claims, 

S. 670. An act for the relief of Joseph F. Thorpe; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

S. 1266. An act authorizing the establishment of a fisheries 
experiment station on the coast of Washington, and fish-hatch- 
ing and cultural stations in New Mexico and Idaho, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

S. 1453. An act for the relief of Frank Topping and others; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

S. 1959. An act granting relief to persons who served in the 
Military Telegraph Corps of the Army during the Civil War; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 3739. An act for the relief of Josephine Doxey, to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 7 

S. 3896. An act to amend section 11 of the merchant marine 
act, 1920, and to complete the construction loan fund authorized 
by that section; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

S. 4474. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to regulate 
the practice of phurmacy and the sale of poisons in the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes,’ approved May 7, 1906, 
as amended; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 4491. An act for the relief of G. W. Rogers; to the Com- 


‘mittee on War Claims. 


S. 4669. An act for the relief of the Kentucky-Wyoming Oil 
Co. (Inc.) ; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

S. 4719. An act for the relief of Thomas Johnsen; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

S. 4841. An act for the relief of Samuel J. Leaphart; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

S.4851. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to convey 
to the city of Springfield, Mass., certain parcels of land within 
the Springfield Armory Military Reservation, Mass., and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 4858. An act for the relief of Martha Ellen Raper; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

S. 4964. An act transferring a portion of the lands of the mili- 
tary reservation of the Presidio of San Francisco to the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 5083. An act to supplement the act entitled “An act grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to the city of Louisville, Ky., to 
construct a bridge across the Ohio River at or near said city,” 
approved April 2, 1926; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

S. 5213. An act for the relief of the Lucy Webb Hayes Na- 
tional Training School for Deaconesses and Missionaries; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 5332. An act to authorize the removal of the Aqueduct 
Bridge crossing the Potomac River from Georgetown, D. C., to 
Rosslyn, Va.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 5339. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to 
enter into a lease of a suitable building for customs purposes 
in the city of New York; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

S. 53849. An act to amend section 7 (a) of the act of March 3, 
1925, known as the “ District of Columbia traffic act, 1925,” as 
amended by section 2 of the act of July 3, 1926; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 5435. An act to provide for the widening of C Street NE., 
in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

S. 55389. An act to authorize and direct the Comptroller Gen- 
eral to settle and allow the claims of E. A. Goldenweiser, Edith 
M. Furbush, and Horatio M. Pollock for services rendered to 
the Department of Commerce; to the Committee on Claims. 

S. J. Res. 120. Joint resolution authorizing the acceptance of 
title to certain lands in Teton County, Wyo., adjacent to the 
winter elk refuge in said State established in accordance with 
the act of Congress of August 10, 1912 (387 Stat. L. p. 293); to 
the Committee on Public Lands. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
announced that that committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled House and Senate bills and joint resolutions of the 
following titles, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 585. An act for the relief of Frederick Marshall; 

H. R. 1105. An act for the relief of the Kelly Springfield 
Motor Truck Co. of California ; 

H. R. 1330. An act for the relief of Helene M. Hubrich; 

H. R. 1464. An act for the relief of Charles ©. Hughes; 

H. R. 2184. An act for the relief of James Gaynor; 

H. R. 2491. An act for the relief of Gordan A. Dennis; 
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H. R. 4876. An act to allow and credit the accounts of Joseph 
R. Hebblethwaite, formerly captain, Quartermaster Corps, 
United States Army, the sum of $237.90 disallowed by the 
Comptroller General of the United States; 

H. R. 4719. An act for the relief of the New Bvaunfels Brew- 
ing Co.; 

H. R. 5866. An act for the relief of the Lehigh Coal & Navi- 
gation Co.; 

H. R. 5991. An act authorizing the adjustment of the bound- 
aries of the Black Hills and Harney Forests, and for other 
purposes ; 

H. R. 6586. An act for the relief of Russell W. Simpson; 

H. R. 6806. An act authorizing the payment of a claim to 
Alexander J. Thompson; 

H. R. 7156. An act for the relief of Maurice E. Kinsey; 

H. R. 7617. An act to authorize payment to the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Co., a corporation, for damage to its rolling 
stock at Raritan Arsenal, Metuchen, N. J., on August 16, 1922; 

H. R. 7921. An act to authorize the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office to dispose by sale of certain public land in the 
State of Arkansas; 

H. R. 8345. An act for the relief of Crane Co.: 

H. R. 8685. An act for the relief of Henry N. Royce; 

H. R. 9045. An act to establish a national military park at 
and near Fredericksburg, Va., and to mark and preserve his- 
torical points connected with the battles of Fredericksburg, 
Spotsylvania Court House, Wilderness, and Chancellorsville, in- 
cluding Salem Church, Va.; 

H. R. 9287. An act for the relief of Albert G. Tuxhorn; 

H. R. 9667. An act for the relief of Columbus P. Pierce: 

H. R. 9912. An act approving the transaction of the adjutant 
general of the State of Oregon in issuing property to sufferers 
from a fire in Astoria, Oreg., and relieving the United States 
property and disbursing officer of the State of Oregon and the 
State of Oregon from accountability therefor; 

H. R. 10076. An act for the relief of the estate of William C. 
Perry, late of Cross Creek Township, Washington County, Pa.; 

H. R. 10130. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, 
in his discretion, to deliver to the president of the Rotary Club 
of Crawfordsville, Montgomery County, Ind., a bell of a battle- 
ship that is now or may be in his custody ; 

H. R. 10725. An act for the relief of Capt. C. R. Insley ; 

H. R. 11325. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide compensation for employees of the United States suffering 
injuries while in the performance of their duties, and for other 
purposes,” approved September 7, 1916, and acts in amendment 
thereof ; 

H. R. 11762. An act to provide for the sale of uniforms to 
individuals separated from the military or naval forces of the 
United States; 

H. R. 12064. An act providing for a grant of land to the 
county of San Juan, in the State of Washington, for recrea- 
tional and public-park purposes ; . 

H. R. 12212. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy 
to dispose of obsolete aeronautical equipment to accredited 
schools, colleges, and universities ; 

H. R. 12309. An act for the relief of the Bell Telephone Co. 
of Philadelphia, Pa., and the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. ; 

H. R. 12852. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy 
to accept on behalf of the United States title in fee simple to 
a certain strip of land and the construction of a bridge across 
Archers Creek in South Carolina ; 

H. R. 12889. An act to relinquish the title of the United 
States to the land in the claim of Moses Steadham, situate in 
the county of Baldwin, State of Alabama; 

H. R. 12931. An act to provide for maintaining, promoting, and 
advertising the International Trade Exhibition; 

H. R. 13481. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to accept title for post-office site at Olyphant, Pa., with mineral 
reservations ; 

H. R. 14248. An act to amend the provision contained in the 
act approved March 3, 1915, providing that the Chief of Naval 
Operations, during the temporary absence of the Secretary and 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, shall be next in succession to 
act as Secretary of the Navy; 

H. R. 15537. An act to amend section 476 and section 4934 of 
the Revised Statutes; 

H. R. 15604. An act for the promotion of rifle practice through- 
out the United States; 

H. R. 15651. An act to encourage breeding of riding horses for 
Army purposes; 

H. R. 15653. An act to furnish public quarters, fuel, and light 
to certain Civilian instructors in the United States Military 
Academy ; 

H. R. 15821. An act to revise the boundary of the Hawaii 
National Park on the island of Maui in the Territory of Hawaii; 
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H. J. Res. 233. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to loan certain French guns which belong to the United 
States and are now in the city park at Walla Walla, Wash., to 
the city of Walla Walla, and for other purposes ; 

S. 3634. An act providing for the preparation of a biennial 
index to State legislation ; 

S. 4942. An act to authorize an appropriation for the purchase 
of certain privately owned land within the Jicarilla Indian Res- 
ervation, N. Mex.; 

S.5499. An act authorizing a survey of the Caloosahatchee 
River drainage area in Florida and of Lake Okeechobee and 
certain territory bordering its shores in Florida; and 

S. J. Res. 141. Joint resolution to approve a sale of land by 
one Moshulatubba or Mushulatubbe on August 29, 1832. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT—CHINESE CLAIMS 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President. 

The Clerk read as follows (S. Doc. No. 204) : 

T'o the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State re- 
questing the submission anew to the present Congress of two 
claims presented by the Government of China against the Gov- 
ernment of the United States arising out of the negligent or un- 
lawful acts in China of persons connected with the military and 
naval forces of the United States, and I recommend that as an 
act of grace and without reference to the question of the legal 
liability of the United States no appropriation in the amount of 
$1,100 be made to effect settlement of these two claims, in 
accordance with the recommendation of the Secretary of State. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE, 

THE WHITE Houser, February 8, 1927. 

The SPEAKER. Referred to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs and ordered printed with accompanying documents. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following mes- 
sage from the President. 

- The Clerk read as follows (S. Doc. No. 205) : 
To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State, re- 
specting a claim against the United States, presented by the 
Chinese Government for compensation arising out of an as- 
sault in China on Mr. Sun Jui-chin on June 11, 19238, by a pri- 
vate in the Marine Corps, a member of the legation guard, with 
a request that the recommendation of the Secretary of State, 
as indicated therein, be adopted, and that the Congress author- 
ize the appropriation of the sum necessary to pay the in- 
demunity. 

I recommend that, in order to effect a settlement of this 
claim in accordance with the recommendation of the Secretary 
of State, the Congress, as an act of grace, and without refer- 
ence to the legal liability of the United States in the premises, 
authorize an appropriation in a sum equivalent to $500 Mexi- 


can. 
CALVIN COOLIDGE. 


THe WHITE House, February 8, 1927. 


The SPEAKER. Referred to the Committee on Foreign Af- 

fairs and ordered printed with accompanying documents. 
ADJOURN MENT 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 24 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, February 9, 1927, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Wednesday, February 9, 1927, 
as reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several com- 
mittees : 

COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m.) e 

Second deficiency bill. 

COMMITTEE ON THE CENSUS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

For the apportionment of Representatives 

(H. R. 13471). 


in Congress 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
: (10.30 a. m.) 


Impeachment charges against Judge Frank L. Cooper, of the 
northern district of New York. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

951. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting draft of proposed legislation to extend the 
availability of the unexpended balance of the appropriation, 
“ Military and naval compensation, Veterans’ Bureau, 1926 and 
prior years,’ and in addition thereto to reappropriate, under 
“ Military and naval compensation, Veterans’ Bureau, 1927 and 
prior years,” unexpended balances from the appropriations 
“ Medical and hospital services, Veterans’ Bureau, 1925,” and 
“ Vocational rehabilitation, Veterans’ Bureau, 1925.” (H. Doe, 
No. 695) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

952. A letter from the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion, transmitting, in duplicate, a list of useless papers in the 
office of the United States Civil Service Commission in Wash- 
ington which are not needed in the transaction of public busi- 
ness, having no permanent value and no historical interest; 
to the Committee on Disposition of Useless Executive Papers. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. McLEOD: Committee on the District of Columbia. H. R. 
4474. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to regulate the 
practice of pharmacy and the sale of poisons in the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes,” approved May 7, 1906, 
as amended; without amendment (Rept. No. 2011). Referred 
to the Committee of. the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. DENISON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 16734. A bill to amend paragraph (c) of section 
4 of the act entitled “An act to create the inland waterways 
corporation for the purpose of carrying out the mandate and 
purpose of Congress as expressed in sections 201 and 500 of the 
transportation act, and for other purposes,” approved June 3, 
1924; without amendment (Rept. No. 2013). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WYANT: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 16116. A bill granting the consent of Congress to 
the Henderson Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to con- 
struct, purchase or lease, maintain, and operate a bridge across 
the Kanawha River, at or near the town of Henderson, W. Va., 
to a point opposite thereto in or near the city of Point Pleasant, 
W. Va.; with amendment (Rept. No. 2014). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H. R. 16652. A bill granting the consent of Con- 
gress to the Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Bridge Co., its successors and 
assigns, to construct, operate, and maintain a bridge across the 
Miami River between Lawrenceburg, Dearborn County, Ind., 
and a point in Hamilton County, Ohio, near Caqlumbia Park, 
Hamilton County, Ohio; with amendment (Rept. No. 2015). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BARKLEY: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 16685. A bill granting the consent of Congress 
to the Carrollton Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to con- 
struct, operate, and maintain a bridge across the Ohio River 
between Carrollton, Carroll County, Ky., and a point directly 
across the river in Switzerland County, Ind.; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2016). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. WYANT: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 16889. A bill to extend the time for construc- 
tion of a bridge across the southern branch of the Elizabeth 
River, near the cities of Norfolk and Portsmouth, in the county 
of Norfolk, State of Virginia; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2017). Referred to the House Calendar. 


~ 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. VINCENT of Michigan: Committee on Claims. S. 1818. 
An act for the relief of Lillie F. Evans; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2008). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 
15855. A bill for the relief of Clifford J. Sanghove; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2009). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. COLTON: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 16706. 
An act for the relief of Wilford W. Caldwell; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2010). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 
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Mr. SWING: Committee on the Public Lands. $S. 1661. An 
act conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims to hear 
and determine the claim of Mrs. Patrick H. Bodkin; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2012). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. TINCHER: A bill (H. R. 17024) authorizing the ap- 
propriation of $2,500 for the erection of a monument or other 
form of memorial at Medicine Lodge, Kans., to commemorate 
the holding of the Indian peace council, at which treaties were 
made with the Plains Indians in October, 1867; to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 

By Mr. JONES: A bill (H. R. 17025) to place agricultural 
products and provisions upon a price equality with other com- 
modities; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. McLEOD: A bill (H. R. 17026) to amend and supple- 
ment the naturalization laws, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. WOOD: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 51) 
providing that Congress encourage the use of American mate- 
rials in American-made goods; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

Memorial of the Legislature of the State of West Virginia, 
to repeal the Federal estate tax of the revenue law effective 
February 26, 1926; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CARSS: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Minnesota, relative to the St. Lawrence seaway; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Minnesota, 
to enact legislation to restore and maintain equality to agricul- 
ture; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Minnesota, 
asking that available space at Fort Snelling be used for beds 
in order that the disabled service men of Minnesota may be 
adequately cared for; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Minnesota, 
requesting the passage of such legislation, and the proper ar- 
rangements with Canada, for the relief of certain territory in 
Roseau and Kittson Counties, Minn. from flood damages in- 
cident to the discharge of waters into said territory from 
Canada; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. PARKS: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
Arkansas, requesting that Muscle Shoals be used for public 
purposes and not leased to private ownership; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: Memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Indiana, requesting Congress to appropriate funds for 
a United States veterans’ bureau, ete.; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

By Mr. WOOD: Memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
Indiana, requesting Congress to appropriate funds for a United 
States veterans’ general hospital, etc.; to the Committee on the 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ARNOLD: A bill (H. R. 17027) granting an increase 
of pension to Harriet C. Bruce; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DENISON: A bill (H. R. 17028) granting an increase 
of pension to Anna Fetsch; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. EATON: A bill (H. R. 17029) granting an increase of 
pension to Ellen Kolb; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 17030) for the relief of 
John A. Woods; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

By Mr. HOGG: A bill (H. R. 17031) granting a pension to 
Anna M. Hyde; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 17082) granting an increase 
of pension to Hmma J. Isenhood; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MAJOR: A bill (H. R. 17033) granting a pension to 
Nancy M. Cowan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 17034) granting a pen- 
sion to Matilda Larimer ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

6244. By Mr. ARNOLD: Petition from citizens of Mason, Ill., 
urging the passage of the Civil War pension bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

6245. By Mr. BLOOM: Petition of United States Patriotic So- 
ciety (Inc.), requesting the publication and distribution of the 
Constitution of the United States in simplified or primer form, 
in English and in the various languages of our alien inhabit- 
ants, arranging for the distribution of same and punishment of 
organizations, persons, or agencies obtaining money or anything 
from any person to whom such publication or instruction is 
given; to the Committee on Printing. 

6246. By Mr. BOIES: Petition of the 1,000 delegates of the 
various trade, territorial, and fraternal divisions of the country, 
assembled in joint session in the city of New York, favoring the 
repeal of the war-time Pullman surcharge; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

6247. Also, petition of the Greater Des Moines committee, 

favoring the passage of the McNary-Haugen agricultural bill; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 
. 6248. By Mr. BOYLAN: Petition of chamber of commerce of 
the State of New York, that a bill be passed by Congress making 
a suitable appropriation to provide an adequate military post 
on Governors Island and the improvement of housing facilities’ 
there; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

6249. Also, petition of Department of New York of the Ameri- 
can Legion, indorsing the principles of retirement for disabled 
emergency Army officers, which principles are embodied in pend- 
ing measures now before Congress (S. 3027 and H. R. 4548) ; to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

6250. Also, petition of Government Club (Inc.) of New York 
City, demanding the maintenance of the Army of the United 
States in accord with the provisions of the national defense act 
of 1920 and in accordance with the plans projected by the 
General Staff of the United States Army, and particularly im- 
plore Congress to maintain the Navy in accord with the 5-5-3 
ratio; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

6251. Also, Petition of Lieut. H. L. McCorckle Camp No. 2, 
United Spanish War Veterans, Department of Tennessee, that 
all National Soldiers’ Homes should not be taken over by the 
Veterans’ Bureau, because the present management functions 
satisfactorily; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Leg- 
islation. 

6252. By Mr. BULWINKLE: Petition of Mrs. M. EB. Fisher 
and other citizens of Madison County, N. C., for increased pen- 
sions for widows of the Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

6253. By Mr. CANFIELD: Petition of W. S. Lemon and 39 
other residents of Friendship, Ind., urging the passage of legis- 
lation for increasing the pensions of Civil War soldiers and 
widows of soldiers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6254. By Mr. CARSS: Petition of International Falls Trades 
and Labor Assembly, opposing legislation providing for regis- 
tration of aliens, and for fingerprinting and photographing the 
foreign born for purposes of identification; to the Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

6255. By Mr. CARTER of California: Petition of the patients 
of the United States Veterans’ Hospital No. 102, Livermore, 
Calif., petitioning for the amendment of paragraph 7, section 
202, of the amendment of July 2, 1926, to the World War veter- 
ans’ act; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

6256. Also, petition of Mrs. Kate Daly and 85 other voters 
of Oakland and Berkeley, Calif., urging the passage of a bill 
increasing the pensions of veterans of the Civil War and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6257. Also, petition of J. W. Little, Mrs. Maude Little, and 
Mrs. Sarah A. Davis, of Oakland, Calif., urging the passage of 
legislation increasing the pensions of Civil War veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. l 

6258. By Mr. CELLER: Petition of New York Board of 
Aldermén, favoring loans on soldiers’ bonus certificates; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

6259. By Mr. CHALMERS: Petition signed by constituents 
of Toledo, urging the passage of legislation increasing the pen- 
sions of all Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6260. By Mr. CHINDBLOM: Petition of Clarence E. Baker 
and 64 other citizens of North Chicago, Il., and 4 citizens of 
Rockford, Ill., urging passage of a bill granting increases of 
pension to Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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6261. By Mr. DALLINGER: Petition of citizens of Medford, 
Mass., urging increasing the pensions of Civil War veterans 
and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6262. By Mr. DENISON: Petition of various citizens of West 
Frankfort, Ill., urging that immediate steps be taken to bring 
to a vote a Civil War pension bill in order that relief may be 
accorded to needy and suffering veterans and widows of vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6263. Also, petition of various citizens of Cairo, Ill., urging 
that immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote the Civil 
War pension bill in order that relief may be accorded to needy 
and suffering veterans and widows of veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

6264. By Mr. DYER: Petition of citizens of St. Louis, Mo., 
protesting against passage of House bill 10311, known as the 
Sunday observance bill; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

6265. By Mr. ESLICK: Petition of Mrs. W. I. Sims and 
others, favoring increase of pension to soldiers and sailors of 
the Civil War and widows of soldiers and sailors; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

6266. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Bernard J. Rothwell, 
president Bay State Milling Co., 608 Grain and Flour Exchange, 
India and Milk Streets, Boston, Mass., vigorously opposing the 
McNary-Haugen farm bill as illogical and uneconomic; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. i 

6267. By Mr. GARBER: Petition of the Department of Okla- 
homa, American Legion, indorsing Senate bill 3027 and House 
bill 4548, providing for the retirement of disabled emergency 
Army officers; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

6268. Also, petition of the Disabled American Veterans of the 
World War, Chapter No. 6, Liberty, N. Y., protesting against 
the removal of patients from Liberty, N. Y., to Government in- 
stitutions located in different climates and different States; to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

6269. Also, petition of certain citizens of Weatherford, Okla., 
urging extension of time to the railroad companies in which to 
pay off their indebtedness to the Government and a reduction in 
the interest from 6 per cent, which it now bears, to a rate 
not less than 41% per cent; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. e 

6270. Also, petition of the Abraham Lincoln Post, No. 4, 
Grand Army of the Republic; the Denyer Circie, No. 1, Ladies 
of the Grand Army of the Republic; Kensington Circle, No. 
26, Ladies of the Grand Army of the Republic; Ida McKinley 
Tent, No..38, Daughters of Union Veterans; and Jane C. Denver 
Tent, No. 9, Daughters of Union Veterans, urging enactment of 
pension legislation to grant $72 per month to veterans of the 
Civil War, $125 per month to every survivor who requires aid 
and assistance, $50 per month for every Civil War widow, and 
the removal of all limitations on the date of marriage of Civil 
War widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6271. Also, petition urging enactment of legislation for relief 
of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans, by the citizens 
of Major County, Okla.; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6272. By Mr. GREENWOOD: Petition of Mr. Karl Suther- 
land, Mrs. Lizzie Smallwood, and 76 other citizens of Monroe 
County, Ind., urging that immediate steps be taken to bring 
to a vote a Civil War pension bill carrying the proposed rates 
of the National Tribune in order that relief may be accorded 
to the needy and suffering veterans and widows of veterans; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6273. Also, petition of James E. Combs, Eliza Fields, and 74 
other citizens of Greene County, Ind., urging that immediate 
steps be taken to bring to a vote the Civil War pension bill in 
order that relief may be accorded to needy and suffering vet- 
erans and widows of .veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

6274. By Mr. HADLEY: Petition of Department of Wash- 
ington, Disabled American Veterans of the World War, relative 
to section 202, paragraph 7, World War veterans act; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

6275. By Mr. HALL of Indiana: Petition of Edgar Zimmer- 
man and 20 others, of Cass County, Ind., asking for action on 
pension for Civil War veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

6276. Also, petition of Bert L. Wilson and 43 citizens of 
Logansport, Ind., protesting against House bill 10311, the Sun- 
day bill, or any other bill enforcing observance of the Sabbath; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

6277. By Mr. HARE: Resolution of Ellenton Agricultural 
Club, Ellenton, 8. C., urging Senators and Representatives in 
Congress to look into the wisdom of supporting a tariff on jute 
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and other products coming in competition with cotton; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 


6278. By Mr. HAYDEN: Petitions signed by 496 citizens of 
Arizona, urging the passage of House bill 11, the Capper-Kelly 
resale price bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

6279. By Mr. HICKEY: Petition of Mrs. Sarah T. Curtis and 
other citizens, of South Bend, Ind., urging the passage of a bill 
increasing the pension of Civil War veterans and widows of vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6280. Also, petition of Mrs. Rhoda E. Lawrence and citizens, 
of La Porte, Ind., urging the passage of a bill increasing the 
pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6281. By Mr. HOGG: Petition of Mr. and Mrs. Mark Carter 
and 50 other veterans and widows of the Civil War, asking 
early liberalization of the pension laws; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

6282. By Mr. HOOPER: Petition of Mrs. Amelia M. Frohm 
and 49 other residents, of Battle Creek, Mich., in favor of pend- 
ing legislation to increase the present rates cf pension of Civil 
War veterans, their widows, and dependents; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

6283. Also, petition of Elizabeth E. Henry and 16 other resi- 
dents of Battle Creek, Mich., in favor of pending legislation to 
increase the pension rates of pensions of Civil War veterans, 
their widows, and dependents; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

6284. By Mr. HOWARD: Petition favoring the passage of 
legislation for increase of pensions for Civil War veterans and 
widows of veterans, Submitted by Mrs. Elizabeth C. Banghart, 
North Bend, Dodge County, Nebr.; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

6285. By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Petition of resi- 
dents of Chehalis, Wash., in behalf of increased pensions for 
veterans of the Civil War and widows of veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Inyalid Pensions. 

6286. By Mr. KELLY: Petition of Homewood Presbyterian 
Church, of Pittsburgh, Pa., urging passage of Sunday rest law; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

6287. Also, petition of citizens of McKeesport, Pa., favoring 
Civil War pension legislation; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

6288. By Mr. KINDRED: Resolution and petition of the Na- 
tional Council of Traveling Salesmen’s Associations, asking the 
repeal of the Pullman surcharge; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

6289. By Mr. LAMPERT: Petition of Mrs. Crown and 37 
other residents of Markesan, Wis., urging increased pensions for 
veterans of the Civil War and widows of veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

6290. By Mr. LEAVITT: Petition of numerous citizens of 
Daniels County, Mont., urging increased pension rates for Civil 
War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

6291. By Mr. McCLINTIC: Petition of 10 voters of Custer 
County, praying for the passage of a bill to increase the pen- 
sions of Civil War veterans, their widows, and dependents; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6292. By Mr. McFADDEN: Petitions of residents of Ulster 
and vicinity, New Albany, Gibson Township, Orwell Township, 
Sayre, Athens Township, and Laceyville, Pa., to bring to a vote 
the Civil War pension bill carrying the rates proposed by the 
National Tribune; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

6293. By Mr. McKEOWN: Petition signed by Ben Durant, 
George Scott, Matilda Brown, Joe Bruner, John Bruner H. 
Barnes, and Mr. ©. H. Vaughn, all of Bristow, Okla., urging 
that immediate steps be taken to bring the Civil War peamon 
bill to a vote; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6294. Also, petition by the Traveling Salesmen’s Associations, 
urging the repeal of the war-time Pullman surcharge; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

6295. Also, petition of Mrs. Henry Cole, Mr. and Mrs. J. L. 
Ray, Mrs. Cassie Sims, and many others, from Mannsville, 
Okla., urging that immediate steps be taken to bring the Civil 
War pension bill to a vote; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

6296. By Mr. McSWEENEY : Petitions of citizens of Killbuch, 
Holmes County, and New Philadelphia, Ohio, requesting 
speedy action on proposed pension legislation relieving veterans 
of Civil War, and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

6297. By Mr. MURPHY: Petition by Traveling Salesmen of 
America, for the repeal of the war-time Pullman surcharge; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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6298. Also, petition by voters of Salem, Ohio, urging that 
immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote a Civil War pen- 
sion bill in order that relief may be accorded to needy and 
suffering veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

6299. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York, strongly 
urges that the headquarters of the American Republic Line 
remain in New York; to the Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

300. By Mr. OLDFIELD: Petition of citizens of Fulton 
County, Ark., urging the passage of House bill 13450; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6301. Also, petition of citizens of Randolph County, Ark., 
urging the passage of House bill 138450; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

6302. By Mr. PATTERSON: Memorial of Cactus Chapter 
No. 2 and Tuscon Chapter No. 4, Disabled American Veterans 
of the World War, recommending repeal of the last provision 
of paragraph 7, section 202, disabled American veterans relief 
act, of June 6, 1924, and urging enactment into law of House 
bill 16019; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation. 

6303. Also, memorial of Commercial Travelers’ Association, 
praying for immediate action on the bill S. 1143 so as to discon- 
tinue the war-time Pullman surcharge by amending section 1 of 
the interstate commerce act; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

6304. By Mr. REED of New York: Petition of citizens of 
Olean, Limestone, and Rushford, N. Y., urging action on a 
Civil War pension bill (petition not attached); to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

6305. By Mr. REID of Illinois: Petition signed by inmates 
of the Soldiers Widows’ Home at Wilmington, Ill., urging 
passage of legislaton for the benefit of veterans of the Civil 
War and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. | 

6306. By Mrs. ROGERS: Resolution and petition of the 
National Council of Traveling Salesmen’s Associations, for the 
repeal of the war-time Pullman surcharge; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

6307. By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: Petition of Mrs. Cordelia 
Corder and others, of Gibson County, Ind., that the bill increas- 
ing the pension of Civil War widows be enacted into law at 
this session of Congress; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
- 6308. By Mr. SANDERS of New York: Petition of 105 resi- 
dents of the thirty-ninth congressional district, opposing the 
passage of compulsory Sunday observance bills; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

6309. Also, petition of the congregation of the United Presby- 
terian Church of Pavilion, N. Y., unanimously urging the pas- 
sage of House bill 10311, the Sunday rest bill for the District 
of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

6310. Also, petition of 59 residents of the thirty-ninth con- 
gressional district of New York, urging the passage of House 
bill 10311, the Sunday rest bill for the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

6311. By Mr. SCHNEIDER: Petition of voters of Green Bay, 
Wis., urging legislative relief for veterans and widows of the 
Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6312. Also, petition of voters of Crandon, Wis., urging legisla- 
tive relief for veterans and widows of the Civil War; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6313. Also, petition of voters of Gillett, Wis., urging legisla- 
tive relief for veterans and widows of the Civil War; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6314. By Mr. SINCLAIR: Petition of representatives of 
900,000 traveling salesmen, for the repeal of the war-time Pull- 
‘man surcharge; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

6315. By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: Petition of voters of Con- 
cordia, Kans., urging passage of Civil War pension bill for 
widows and veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6316. By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition of members and adherents 
of the Chartiers Cross Roads United Presbyterian Church, 
Washington County, Pa., in support of the Lankford Sunday 
rest bill (H. R. 103811); to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

6317. By Mr. THATCHER: Petition of numerous residents 
of Louisville, Ky., urging passage of a bill granting increases 
of pension to Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6318. Also, petition of certain residents of Louisville, Ky., 
urging passage of a bill granting increases of pension to Civil 
War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 
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6319. By Mr. THOMPSON: Petition of 140 citizens of Put- 
nam County, Ohio, urging passage of legislation granting more 
liberal pensions to Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6320. By Mr. THURSTON: Petition of citizens of Adams 
County, Iowa, requesting the Congress to pass legislation to 
increase pensions of veterans of the Civil War; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

6321. Also, petition of Greater Des Moines Committee, indors- 
ing the McNary-Haugen bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6322. Also, petition of citizens of Afton, Union County, Iowa, 
requesting the Congress to pass legislation to increase pensions 
now allowed to veterans of the Civil War and their depend- 
ents; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6323. By Mr. UNDERWOOD: Petition of Mrs. Clyde Hum- 
phreys et al., Mrs. Emma Hockman et al., Chas. C. Wolfe et al., 
D. P. Camp et al., and David C. Throckmorton et al., favoring 
Civil War pension legislation; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. | 

6324. By Mr. VINCENT of Michigan: Petition of residents 
of the eighth district, urging further relief for Civil War 
veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

6325. By Mr. WATSON: Petitions from residents of Bucks 
County, Pa., urging further relief for Civil War veterans and 
widows of veterans ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


SENATE 
Wepnespay, February 9, 1927 


The Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our heavenly Father, we love to call Thee by that name, 
for such is the endearment because we know that Thou art 
looking after our interests and ever seeking our welfare. Thou 
hast permitted us to see the morning light and opened to us 
opportunities of service in Thy name and for Thy glory. Be 
pleased to be with us this day. Guide our thoughts, influence 
our purposes, and lead us onward. For Thy name’s sake we 
ask it. Amen. r 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of yesterday’s 
proceedings when, on request of Mr. Curtis and by unanimous 
consent, the further reading was dispensed with and the 
Journal was approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Haltigan, one of its clerks, announced that Mr. TInNKHAM and 
Mr. GRIFFIN were appointed as additional managers on the 
part of the House at the conference on the bill (H. R. 16576) 
making appropriations for the Departments of State and Jus- 
tice and for the judiciary, and for the Departments of Com- 
merce and Labor, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and 
for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 16863) making appropriations for the legislative 
branch of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1928, and for other purposes, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


The message further announced that the Speaker had af- 
fixed his signature to the following enrolled bills and joint 
resolutions, and they were thereupon signed by the Vice 
President : 

S. 3634. An act providing for the preparation of a biennial 
index to State legislation ; 

S. 4942. An act to authorize an appropriation for the pur- 
chase of certain privately owned land within the Jicarilla 
Indian Reservation, N. Mex.: 

S. 5499. An act authorizing a survey of the Caloosahatchee 
River drainage area in Florida, and of Lake Okeechobee and 
certain territory bordering its shores in Florida; 

H. R.585. An act for the relief of Frederick Marshall; 

H. R.1105. An act for the relief of the Kelly Springfield 
Motor Truck Co. of California ; 

H. R. 1330. An act for the relief of Helene M. Hubrich; 

H. R. 1464. An act or the relief of Charles C. Hughes; 

H. R. 2184. An act for the relief of James Gaynor ; 

H. R. 2491. An act for the relief of Gordan A. Dennis; 

H. R. 4376. An act to allow and credit the accounts of Joseph 
R. Hebblethwaite, formerly captain, Quartermaster Corps, United 
States Army, the sum of $237.90 disallowed by the Comptroller 
General of the United States; 
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ey R.4719. An act for the relief of the New Braunfels Brew- 
g Co.; 

"TL R. 5866. An act for the relief of the Lehigh Coal & Navi- 
gation Co. ; 

I. R. 5991. An act authorizing the adjustment of the bound- 
aries of the Black Hills and Harney Forests, and for other 
purposes ; 

H. R. 6586. An act for the relief of Russell W. Simpson ; 

H.R. 6806. An act authorizing the payment of a claim to 
Alexander J. Thompson ; 

H. R. 7156. An act for the relief of Maurice E. Kinsey ; 

EH. R. 7617. An act to authorize payment to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co., a corporation, for damage to its rolling stock at 
Raritan Arsenal, Metuchen, N. J., on August 16, 1922; 

H. R. 7921. An act to authorize the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office to dispose by sale of certain public land in the 
State of Arkansas ; 

H. R. 8345. An act for the relief of Crane Co. ; 

H. R. 8685. An act for the relief of Henry N. Royce; 

H. R. 9045. An act to establish a national military park at 
and near Fredericksburg, Va., and to mark and preserve his- 
torical points connected with the Battles of Fredericksburg, 
Spotsylvania Court House, Wilderness, and Chancellorsville, 
including Salem Church, Va. ; 

H.R. 9287. An act for the relief of Albert G. Tuxhorn; 

H. R. 9667. An act for the relief of Columbus P. Pierce; 

H. R. 9912. An act approving the transaction of the adjutant 
general of the State of Oregon in issuing property to sufferers 
from a fire in Astoria, Oreg., and relieving the United States 
property and disbursing officer of the State of Oregon and the 
State of Oregon from accountability therefor ; 

H. R. 10076. An act for the relief of the estate of William C. 
Perry, lute of Cross Creek Township, Washington County, Pa.; 

H. R. 10130. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, 
in his discretion, to deliver to the president of the Rotary Club 
of Crawfordsville, Montgomery County, Ind., a bell of a battle- 
ship that is now or may be in his custody; 

H. R. 10725. An act for the relief of Capt. C. R. Insley ; 

H. R. 11325. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide compensation for employees of the United States suffering 
injuries while in the performance of their duties, and for other 
purposes,” approved September 7, 1916, and acts in amendment 
thereof ; 

H. R. 11762. An act to provide for the sale of uniforms to indi- 
viduals separated from the military or naval forces of the 
United States; 

H. R. 12064. An act providing for a grant of land to the 
county of San Juan, in the State of Washington, for recreational 
and public-park purposes ; 

H. R. 12212. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy 
to dispose of obsolete aeronautical equipment to accredited 
schools, colleges, and universities ; 

H. R. 12309. An act for the relief of the Bell Telephone Co. 
of Philadelphia, Pa., and the Illinois Bell Telephone Co.; 

H. R. 12852. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy 
to accept on behalf of the United States title in fee simple to a 
certain strip of land and the construction of a bridge across 
Archers Creek in South Carolina ; 

H. R. 12889. An act to relinquish the title of the United States 
to the land in the claim of Moses Steadham, situate in the 
county of Baldwin, State of Alabama; 

H. R. 12931. An act to provide for maintaining, 
and advertising the International Trade Exhibition ; 

H. R. 13481. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to accept title for post-office site at Olyphant, Pa., with mineral 
reservations ; 

H. R. 14248. An act to amend the provision contained in the 
act approved March 3, 1915, providing that the Chief of Naval 
Operations, during the temporary absence of the Secretary and 


Assistant Secretary of the Navy, shall be next in succession to 
act as Secretary of the Navy ; 


H. R. 15537. An act to amend section 476 and section 4934 
of the Revised Statutes; 

H. R. 15604. An act for the promotion of rifle practice 
throughout the United States ; 

H. R. 15651. An act to encourage breeding of riding horses for 
Army purposes; 

H. R. 156538. An act to furnish public quarters, fuel, and 
light to certain civilian instructors in the United States Mili- 
tary Academy; 

H. R. 15821. An act to revise the boundary of the Hawaii 
National Park on the island of Maui, in the Territory of 
Hawaii: 

H. R. 15959. An act making appropriations for the Executive 
Office and sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, com- 


promoting, 
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missions, and offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, 
and for other purposes; 

S. J. Res. 141. Joint resolution to approve a sale of land by 
one Moshulatubba or Mushulatubbe on August 29, 1832; and 

H. J. Res. 233. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to loan certain French guns which belong to the United 
States and are now in the city park at Walla Walla, Wash., to 
the city of Walla Walla, and for other purposes. 


LEASES GRANTED BY THE SECRETARY OF WAR 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of War, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a list of leases granted by the Secretary of War under 
authority of law during the calendar year 1926, which was 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
joint memorial of the Legislature of the State of Oregon, which 
was referred to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation: 


STATE OF OREGON, 
Department of State, Salem, February 4, 1927. 
To the honorable the PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Senate Chamber, Washingion, D. C. 
DEAR Sir: By direction of the Thirty-fourth Legislative Assembly 
of the State of Oregon, I have the honor to transmit herewith for 
your consideration a certified copy of Senate Joint Memorial No. 6, 
urging the Congress of the United States to take favorable action 
upon Senate bill 4627 providing for the development of the Uma- 
tilla Rapids power and irrigation project on the Columbia River. 
Very respectfully, 
Sam A. Kozer, 
Secretary of State. 


Senate Joint Memorial 6 


To the honorable Senate and House of Pepresentatives of the Umited 

States of America in Congress assembled: 

Whereas there is pending before Congress Senate bill 4627, intro- 
duced by Senator McNary, which provides for the development of 
the Umatilla Rapids power and irrigation project on the Columbia 
River; and 

Whereas the early development of this project is of vital interest 
to the people and the industries of the Northwest, as it will make 
available an abundance of power at an extraordinarily low cost and 
possible reclamation of large areas of arid land; and 

Whereas because of the nature and location of the project many 
interestate questions are involved which are beyond State control and 
which can be met and solved only by the Federal Government; and 

Whereas the State of Oregon, by reason of the great sums which 


“it has contributed to the reclamation fund, is entitled to just treat- 


ment in the matter of Federal aid for irrigation development: Now 
therefore be it 
Resolved by the Senate of the State of Oregon (the House of Rep- 
resentatives jointly concurring therein), That we, your memorial- 
ists, the Senate of the State of Oregon (the House of Representatives 
concurring), respectfully ask that favorable action be taken upon 
said Senate bill 4627 by Congress in order that works on the Uma- 
tilla project may be undertaken at an early date and the great amount 
of undeveloped power now going to waste may be finally utilized and 
the desert made to produce through reclamation which will be made 
possible through the power development; be it further 
Resolved, That the secretary of state be, and he is hereby, directed 
to transmit a copy of this memorial to the President of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House of Representatives of the United States 
and to each of our Senators and Representatives in Congress. 
Adopted by the senate January 26, 1927. 
HARRY L. CORBETT, 
President of the Senate. 
Concurred in by the house of representatives February 2, 1927. 
JOHN H. CARKIN, 
Speaker of the House. 
(Indorsed: Senate Joint Memorial 6, introduced by Umatilla County 
delegation. Jno. P. Hunt, chief clerk. Filed February 4, 1927. Sam 
A. Kozer, secretary of state. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
STATE OF OREGON, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF STATA. 
I, Sam A. Kozer, secretary of state of the State of Oregon and cus- 
todian of the seal of said State, do hereby certify that I have care- 
fully compared the annexed copy of Senate Joint Memorial No. 6 with 
the original thereof adopted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the Thirty-fourth Legislative Assembly of the State of Oregon 
and filed in the office of the secretary of state of the State of Ore- 
gon February 4, 1927, and that the same is a full, true, and complete 
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dorsements thereon, 
In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed 
hereto the seal of the State of Oregon. 
Done at the capitol at Salem, Oreg., 
1927. 


this 4ih day of February, A. D. 


SAM A. Kozer, 
Secretary of State. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate a tele- 
am in the nature of a petition, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


ILL., February 8, 1927, 


Wice President CHARLES G. DAWES, 
Washington, D. C.: 
We, the delegates to the annual meeting of the State Farm Mutual 
Automobile Insurance Co., 400 in number, representing 50,000 policy- 
holders located in Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, South Dakota, 
Missouri, and Tennessee, in convention assembled, unreservedly, un- 
equivocally, and unanimously indorse the McNary-Haugen surplus con- 
trol measure in its present form, now before Congress, a measure that 
we consider at the present ihe most vital issue affecting the people 
we serve and work with, and urge that every effort be put forth to 
secure its immediate passage. 
J. S. Jonws, Minnesota. 
C. L. Bropy, Michigan. 
H. R. NEVINS, Indiana. 
E. B. BARCLAY, Tennessce. 
E. L, CORBIN, Missouri. 
-A. W. TOMPKINS, South Dakota. 
G. J. MECHERLE, Illinois. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate tele- 
grams in the nature of memorials from -the members of the 
bourd of directors of the Milk Producers’ Association, with 
membership in Illinois, Wisconsin, and Indiana, and members 


of the Women’s Auxiliary of the Milk Producers’ Association . 


of the Chicago (Ill.) district, remonstrating against the pas- 
sage of legislation providing for the creation of any board or 
commission to handle farm products for the farmers and 
which may assess a tax on farm products, etc., which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. McMASTER presented the following resolution of the Leg- 
islature of the State of South Dakota, which was referred to 
the Committee on Commerce: 


Senate Concurrent Resolution 7, introduced by committee on agricul- 
ture, relating to the Great Lakes-St. Lawrenee deep waterway 
project 
Whereas the engineers employed by the United States Government 

to make surveys of the St. Lawrence River and plans of necessury 

dams, locks, and ship channels have reported that the Great Lakes- 

St. Lawrence ship channel is feasible and can be constructed at a cost 

which is reasonable compared to the benefits that will be derived 

therefrom; that such channel permitting ocean-going vessels to enter 
the Great Lakes ports will apparently make a saving in freight of at 

Jeast 10 cents per bushel on grains exported from the midcontinent 

and a corresponding economy on imports from the Atlantic seaboard 

and from other continents; that this saving may make the difference 
between profit and loss to the farmers in much of our grain-growing 
areas; and 

Whereas the International Joint Commission created by the treaty 
of 1909 has reported that the said project is not only feasible, but 
that the expanding development of the Middle West emphatically 
demands the immediate construction of this Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
ship channel; and 

Whereas the committee appointed by the President of the United 

States, with the Hon. Herbert Hoover as chairman, has reported that 

the construction and development of the said Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 

ship channel is feasible and highly desirable, and will result in reliev- 
ing the burden of excessive transportation costs paid by the people of 

South Dakota and the Middle West: Now therefore be it 
Resolved by the Senate of the State of South Dakota (the House of 

Representatives concurring), That we request the Hon. Calvin Coolidge, 

as the Chief Executive of the United States, and the Senate of the 

United States to perfect without unnecessary delay the treaty between 

the United ‘States of America and the Dominion of Canada relative to 

the construction of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence ship channel, and 
that our representatives in the Senate are hereby urged to actively 
support any treaty or measure tending to bring about the construction 
of the said ship channel at the earliest possible date; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Hon. Herbert Hoover and the members of his 
committee are urged to use their utmost efforts in promoting the con- 
struction of this outlet to the ocean commerce vital to the people of 

South Dakota; be it further 
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Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be forthwith transmitted by 
the secretary of the senate to each Member gf the United States Sen- 
ate of the State of South Dakota, and that a copy thereof be aiso 
forwarded to the President of the United States. 

H. E. Covey, 
President of the Senate. 
W. J. MATSON, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
R. F. WILLIAMSON, 
Speaker of the House. 
WRIGHT TARBELL, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana presented the following resolution 
of the Legislature of the State of Indiana, which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance: 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
STATH OF INDIANA, 
Office of the Secretary of State. 

I, F. E. Schortemeier, secretary of state of the State of Indiana, 
hereby certify that the annexed page contains a full, true, and complete 
copy of the document entitled “ Senate Enrolled Concurrent Resolution 
No. 1” of the seventy-fifth regular session of the General Assembly of 
the State of Indiana, filed in my office at 4.16 p. m. on February 4, 1927, 
as the same appears on file, as the law directs, in this office. 

In testimony whereof I hereunto set my hand and affix the great seal 
of the State of Indiana. Done at my office, in the city of Indianapolis, 
this 7th day of February, A. D. 1927. 

[SRAL.] F. E. ScHORTEMEIER, 

Secretary of State. 


Senate Enrolled Concurrent Resolution 1, memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to abolish the Federal estate tax 


Whereas the Federal estate (inheritance) tax law, as amended Feb- 
ruary 26, 1926, provides that the estate liable thereunder shall be 
credited with any inheritance tax paid by its beneficiaries to the State 
or States, the credit to exceed 80 per cent of the Federal levy; and 

Whereas this amendment menaces the rights of the States, because its 
object is to persuade them to abandon their State inheritance tax laws 
in favor of statutes based on the Federal law, and the tax not being 
required for revenue at this time, its only object now must be coercion 
of the States; and 

Whereas the joint levy is contrary to the theory of this Government, 
unprecedented, and offensive to the independence of the legislatures of 
the sovereign States: Therefore | 

SECTION 1. Be it resolved by the senate (the house of representatives 
concurring), That we hereby request the present Congress to repeal im- 
mediately the Federal estate (inheritance) tax provisions of the revenue 
law effective February 26, 1926, and abandon this field of taxation in 
time of peace. 

Sec. 2. That certifica copies of this concurrent resolution be for- 
warded by the secretary of state to our Senators and Representatives in 
the Congress of the United States. 

F. HAROLD VAN ORMAN, 
President of the Senate. 
HARRY G. LESLIE, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Ep JACKSON, 
Governor of the State of Indiana. 

Filed February 4, 1927, 4.16 p. m. 

F. E. SCHORTEMEIER, 
Secretary of State. 


Mr. NEELY presented the following resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of West Virginia, which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance: 


Enrolled Senate Joint Resolution 1, by Mr. Hallanan, memorializing 
the Congress of the United States to repeal the Federal estate-tax 
provisions of the revenue law effective February 26, 1926 


Resolved by the Senate of West Virginia (the House of Deleyates con- 
curring therein)— 

Whereas the Federal estate tax Iaw, as amended February 26, 1926. 
provides that any estate liable thereunder shall be credited with any 
inheritance tax paid by its beneficiaries to the State, or States, the 
credit not to exceed 80 per cent; and . 

Whereas this amendment is in derogation of the rights of the States, 
because its object is to persuade them to abandon their State inheritance 
tax laws in favor of the statutes based on the Federal law, giving effect 
to a joint levy upon estates by the Nation and State; and 

Whereas the tax is not required for revenue and is useful as a means 


of coercing the States; and 


Whereas the policy of joint levies is contrary to the theory of this 
Government and an aggression upon the authority, jurisdiction, and in- 
dependence of the legislatures of the sovercign States: Therefore be it 
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Resolved, That we hereby memorialize the present Congress to repeal 
immediately the Federal estate-tax provisions of the revenue law effec- 
tive February 26, 1926, and vacate this field of taxation in time ef 
peace. 

Adopted January 24, 1927. 

JOHN T. HARRIS, 
Clerk of the Senate. 
M. S. HODGES, 
Clerk of the House of Delegates. 


Mr. ASHURST presented a telegram in the nature of a peti- 
tion, which was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed in 


the RECORD, as follows: 
PHOENIX, ARIZ., February 8, 1927. 


Hon. HENRY F. ASHURST, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

Following is House Joint Memorial No. 4, introduced by Mr. Jones, 
of Maricopa County, which passed the Arizona Legislature to-day: 
“To the Congress of the United States of America: Your memorialists, 
the Eighth Legislature of the State of Arizona in regular session assem- 
bled respectfully represent that agriculture is one of the vital indus- 
tries of the State of Arizona and has suffered repeated setbacks since 
the year 1919 and now languishes; that a certain measure now pending 
in the Congress of the United States, known as the McNary-Haugen 
bill, evinces a thorough understanding of the reason of price depression 
of the five major agriculture products resulting from the surplus in 
bumper-crop years, and proposes an adequate remedial plan to prevent 
the suffering and depression following the present extreme market 
fluctuations from one year to another. Wherefore your memorialists, 
the Eighth Legislature of the State of Arizona in regular session assem- 
bled urgently request Congress to enact into law the above-named 
McNary-Haugen bill.” 

Will you please have a copy of this telegram made for Representative 
HAYDEN. A certified copy of memorial is being forwarded to yourself, 
Representative HAYDEN, the President of the Senate, and the Speaker 
of the House, : 
F. R. DURRY, Chief Clerk. 


Mr. BRUGE presented a memorial of sundry citizens of the 
State of Maryland, remonstrating against the passage of the 
bill (S. 4821) to provide for the closing of barber shops in the 
District of Columbia on Sunday, or any other legislation of a 
religious character, which was referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. WILLIS presented memorials of sundry citizens of the 
State of Ohio, remonstrating against the passage of the bill 
(S. 4821) to provide for the closing of barber shops in the 
District of Columbia on Sunday, or any other legislation of a 
religious character, which were referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of the 
State of Ohio, remonstrating against the passage of legislation 
providing for compulsory Sunday observance in the District of 
Columbia, which was referred to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Findlay, 
Ohio, praying for the prompt passage of the so-called White 
radio bill without amendment, which were ordered to lie on 
the table. 

Mr. COPELAND presented numerous memorials of sundry 
citizens of the State of New York, remonstrating against the 
passage of the bill (S. 4821) to provide for the closing of 
barber shops in the District of Columbia on Sunday, or any 
other legislation of a religious character, which were referred 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., which was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, without the 
names, as follows: 


To the Hon. ROYAL S. COPELAND, 
. Washington, D. C. 

HONORED SIR: We, the undersigned citizens and taxpayers of the city 
‘of Saratoga Springs and State of New York, having been informed 
that the wages paid employees in the United States custodian service 
run from $1,080 to $1,140 per year, a wage that is entirely incon- 
sistent with present-day costs, with the humble though useful services 
performed by these employees of the Government, do herewith respect- 
fully petition you to vote for and use your influence to have passed at 
the present session of Congress a new wage schedule formulated by the 
United States Federal Employees Custodian Service Association, which 
would grant these worthy and deserving employees an increase of $120 
per year maximum and a minimum increase of $60 per year, constitut- 
ing a wage schedule of $1,200 per year, which we consider a very 
conservative wage to meet present-day costs. 

Very respectfully yours, 
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Mr. COPELAND also presented resolutions adopted by the 
annual meeting of the American Forestry Association at New 
Haven, Conn., favoring the passage of legislation providing for 
the purchase of forest lands under the so-called Weeks Act, 
and the enlargement of the White Mountain National Forest, 
etc., which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WATSON presented a concurrent resolution adopted by 
the Legislature of the State of Indiana, favoring the immediate 
repeal of the Federal estate (inheritance) tax provisions of the 
existing revenue law and the abandonment by the Federal 
Government of that field of taxation in time of peace, which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. (See similar reso- 
lution printed in full when presented to-day by Mr. ROBINSON 
of Indiana.) 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. HALE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 5479) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Navy to dispose of certain parts of the frigate Constitution to 
be used as souvenirs, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 1430) thereon. 

Mr. PEPPER, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them each with an 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 4332) to authorize the Secretary of the Navy to 
modify agreements heretofore made for the settlement of cer- 
tain claims in favor of the United States (Rept. No. 1434) ; and 

A bill (H. R. 10238) for the relief of Josiah Ogden Hoffman 
(Rept. No. 1436). 

Mr. LENROOT, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 14925) author- 
izing the sale of the new subtreasury building and site in San 
Francisco, Calif., reported it without amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 1432) thereon. . 

Mr. BORAH, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 5638) providing for payment to 


| the German Government of $461.59 in behalf of the heirs or 


representatives of the German nationals, John Adolf, Hermann 
Pegel, Franz Lipfert, Albert Wittenburg, Karl Behr, and Hans 
Dechantsreiter, reported it without amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 1433) thereon. 

Mr. BAYARD, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 3688) for the relief of Elizabeth Lynn, re- 
ported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 
1431) thereon. 

Mr. DENEEN, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 2788) for the relief of Joseph Jameson, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
1435) thereon. 

Mr. GOFF, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 11914) for the relief of the United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., reported it without amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 1437) thereon. 

Mr. MEANS, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 3432) for the relief of Joel C. Clore (Rept. No. 
1438) ; 

A bill (H. R. 3602) for the relief of Charles W. Shumate 
(Rept. No. 1439) ; and 

A bill (H. R. 8894) for the relief of the Royal Holland Lloyd, 
a Netherlands corporation of Amsterdam, the Netherlands 
(Rept. No. 1440). | 

Mr. WADSWORTH. From the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs I submit, on behalf of the junior Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. BINecHAM], who is ill, three adverse reports, 
and in his behalf I move the indefinite postponement of the 
bills. 

The bills were indefinitely postponed as follows: 

A bill (S. 4140) granting grade, rank, pay, and allowances 
of retired warrant officer to Sergt. Otto Krause; 

A bill (H. R. 4311) for the relief of Edward Tigh, deceased ; 
and 
A bill (H. R. 7228) correcting the military record of William 
H. Murphy. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS AT QUANTICO, VA. 


Mr. HALE. From the Committee on Naval Affairs I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 14242) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Navy to proceed with the con- 
struction of certain public works at Quantico, Va., and I submit 
a report (No. 1441) thereon. I ask unanimous consent for its 
immediate consideration. 

Mr. CURTIS. Is it a unanimous report? 

Mr. HALE. It is a unanimous report. 

Mr. CURTIS. And is recommended by the department? 


dbo 


Mr. HALE. It is recommended by the department. 
merely an authorization. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill and it was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to proceed with the construction of certain public 
works at Quantico, Va.—toward the replacement of the temporary 
buildings erected during the World War—one regimental group of bar- 
backs, $850,000; three storehouses, $225,000; commissary, bakery, cold 
storage, and ice plant, $150,000; disciplinary barracks, $30,000; motor 
transport storehouse and repair shop, $100,000; power house and 
equipment in part, $380,000; apartment houses for officers, not to 
exceed $870,000; improvement of grounds and distributing system in 
part, $100,000; total, $2,205,000, to be accounted for as one fund, and 
said sums are hereby authorized to be appropriated. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED 


Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that on February 9, 1927, that committee presented to the 
President of the United States the following enrolled bills and 
joint resolution: 

S. 3634. An act providing for the preparation of a biennial 
index to State legislation ; 

S. 4942. An act to authorize an appropriation for the pur- 
chase of certain privately owned land within the Jicarilla 
Indian Reservation, N. Mex.; 

S. 5499. An act authorizing a survey of the Caloosahatchee 
River drainage area in Florida, and of Lake Okeechobee and 
certain territory bordering its shores in Florida; and 

S. J. Res. 141. Joint resolution to approve a sale of land by 
one Moshulatubba or Mushulatubbe on August 29, 1832. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows : â 

By Mr. TRAMMELL: 

A bill (S. 5652) for the relief.of Susan T. Smoke; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LENROOT: 

A bill (S. 5653) for the relief of Fred A. Knauf; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By. Mr. PEPPER: 

A bill (S. 5654) to extend the time for construction of a 
bridge across the Susquehanna River, in Northumberland and 
Snyder Counties, State of Pennsylvania ; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

A bill (S. 5655) granting patent to O. E. Moore; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

A bill (S. 5656) for the relief of John James Kirwan 
Koughan; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 5657) for the relief of Charles E. Davis; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 5658) granting a pension to Edward J. Breslin; 
and 

A bill (S. 5659) granting a pension to Walter S. Cargill; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HARRELD (by request) : 


It is 


A bill (S. 5660) to provide funds for the upkeep of the | 


Puyallup Indian cemetery at Tacoma, Wash. ; 

A bill (S. 5661) to authorize a per capita payment from 
tribal funds to the Fort Hall Indians; and 

A bill (S. 5662) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to expend certain Indian tribal funds for industrial purposes; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 5663) to extend medical and hospital relief to 
retired officers and enlisted men of the United States Coast 
Guard; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 5664) for relief of the Bowers Southern Dredging 
Co. (with an accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


_ Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, on December 22, 1926, I 
introduced a bill which was referred to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds. A similar bill was introduced in 
the House, and passed the House. When it came over here, it 
was sent to the Finance Committee. I have spoken to the 
chairmen of both committees, and, with their consent, I ask 
unanimous consent that House bill 15414, to authorize the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau to accept a title to lands re- 
e 
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quired for a hospital site in Rapides Parish, La., be referred 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, and that 
the Committee on Finance be discharged from its further 
consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is a proper request. The bill ought to 
have gone to the Public Buildings and Grounds Committee 
rather than to the Finance Committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENTS TO FARM RELIEF BILL 


Mr. McKELLAR and Mr. McNARY each submitted sundry 
amendments intended to be proposed by them to the bill 
(S. 4808) to establish a Federal farm board to aid in the 
orderly marketing and in the control and disposition of the 
surplus of agricultural commodities, which were ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 16863) making appropriations for the legis- 
lative branch of the Government for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1928, and for other purposes, was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 


AMENDMENT OF COTTON FUTURES ACT 


Mr. RANSDELL. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (S. 4974) to amend and reenact an 
act entitled “United States cotton futures act,” approved 
August 11, 1916, as amended. There is no controversy about 
the bill. It was unanimously reported by the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. SMITH. I should like to say that it is simply to enable 
a great cotton market to be denominated a spot market. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have no objection. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, and it was read as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled 
futures act,” approved August 11, 1916, 
follows: 

In section 6, after the words ‘ established by the sale of spot cotton,” 
strike out the following words: “In the market where the future 
transaction involved occurs and is consummated, if such market be a 
bona fide spot market; and in the event there be no bona fide spot 
market at or in the place in which such future transaction occurs, then, 
and in that case, the said differences above or below the contract price 
which the receiver shall pay for cotton above or below the basis grade 
shall be determined by the average actual commercial differences in 
value thereof, upon the sixth business day prior to the day fixed, in 
accordance with the sixth subdivision of section 5, for the delivery 
of cotton on the contract,” so that section 6 as amended will read as 
follows: 

“ Sec. 6. That for the purposes of section 5 of this act the differences 
above or below the contract price which the recciver shall pay for 
cotton of grades above or below the basis grade in the settlement of a 
contract of sale for the future delivery of cotton shall be determined by 
the actual commercial differences in value thereof upon the sixth busi- 
ness day prior to the day fixed, in accordance with the sixth subdivi- 
sion of section 5, for the delivery of cotton on the contract, established 


“United „States cotton 
as amended, be amended ag 


‘by the sale of spot cotton in the spot markets of not less than five 


places designated for the purpose from time to time by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, as such values were established by the sales of spot 
cotton, in such designated five or more markets: Provided, That for the 
purpose of this section such values in the said spot markets be based 
upon the standards for grades of cotton established by the Secretary of 
Agriculture: And provided further, That whenever the value of one 
grade is to be determined from the sale or sales of spot cotton of an- 
other grade or grades, such value shall be fixed in accordance with 
rules and regulations which shall be prescribed for the purpose by the 
Secretary of Agriculture.” 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

STATUARY HALL 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
print in the Recorp certain parts of the legislation creating the 
National Statuary Hall in the Capitol Building; also certain 
excerpts relating to Statuary Hall from the Annual Report 
of the Architect of the Capitol for the year ending June 30, 
1926. 

The matter referred to i 


STATUARY HALL, 


is as follows: 

FORMERLY HALL OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
For many years prior to the completion of the House wing of the 

Capitol, and while the Members of the House of Representatives 

were meeting in what is commoniy termed the old Hall of the House, 

now known as Statuary Hail, the final disposition af this room, when 


1927 


the House of Representatives should take possession of the new 
chamber then under construction, was a question discussed by many 
and from different points of view. Early in the year 1854 Gouverneur 
Kemble, formerly a Member of the House of Representatives from 
the State of New York, seems to have visited the Capitol, and at this 
time discussed with Capt. Montgomery C. Meigs the prospect of the 
use of this hall for the exhibition of historical paintings, but finally 
decided that the space between the columns was too limited for such 
a purpose. The suggestion was then made that the hall be used for 
the display of the busts and statues of distinguished Americans, with 
the prediction that the States, if given an opportunity, would vie with 
each other in honoring those citizens whose lives had been devoted to 
commendable activities in the service of the public, producing a con- 
dition according to the opinion of Gouverneur Kemble described in 
the following words, “Thus in a few years would be created a great 
national mausoleum, a place which would become, like a tomb of 
Westminster Abbey, the highest reward of a grateful nation.” 

At this time, early in 1854, Captain Meigs was enthusiastically 
engaged as superintendent of construction in the erection of the ex- 
tensions of the Capitol. His training at West Point and his natural 
tendencies resulted in a fondness for the fine arts, particularly the 
art of sculpture. These new works or additions to the original Capi- 
tol demanded his attention to such an extent that he gave but little 
thought to the suggestions of Hon. Gouverneur Kemble, except to 
answer his letters and at the same time call his attention to the 
larger opportunity to be given in the new Senate Chamber and House 
of Representatives for the art of the sculptor and the painter. 

In a reference to the old Hall of the House he writes: 

“I have proposed from the first to make the Hall of the House of 
Representatives a place for the public to congregate and for the dis- 
play of works of art. As it is not suited for paintings, at least for 
any great collection of them, I hope that in time it will be furnished 
with statues; and I think that whenever the time may come to reno- 
vate it, if it be committed to my charge, I will contrive to include in 
the appropriation for the purpose a sum to place proper pedestals 
between the columns, and they will soon be occupied. It is on this 
principle that I have put so many niches in the wings.” 

Beyond this correspondence between Gouverneur Kemble and Captain 
Meigs there seems to have been no other recorded outline of a plan 
for the future use of the old Hall of the House after the occupancy 
of the new Hall had commenced. 

On Wednesday, December 16, 1857, the first session of the House of 
Representatives was held in the new Hall of Representatives in the 
House wing. In the time which had elapsed between the correspond- 
ence with Gouverneur Kemble, much had transpired to lessen the in- 
fluence of Captain Meigs in matters relating to the decorations in 
the extensions under his charge. In fact, early in 1858, the storm 
which had been for some time gathering force seemed to come to a 
climax and the controversy relating to the decoration of the Capitol 
finally terminating in the appointment of an art commission, deprived 
Captain Meigs of the authority to direct the art matters of the 
Capitol. 

From very meager sources of information it appears that the occu- 
pancy of the former Hall of the House of Representatives was of 
such a character that the beautiful chamber was abandoned to the 
use of such stragglers as chose to congregate there. Small stands for 
the sale of fruit and other eatables occupied to some extent this vacant 
space, and the general character of the room was unsightly and out 
of keeping with the general purposes of a beautiful room forming a 
part of the National Capitol. 

With the coming of the War between the States the conditions sur- 
rounding this abandoned hall in which some of the great men of our 
country had been associated as Congressmen failed to improve, and at 
last when it seemed that a change must be made the question of 
creating from this neglected spot a national statuary hall, in which 
the ideas of Gouverneur Kemble, amplified and clarified by mature 
discussion, resulted in the act of July 2, 1864, which forever changed 
conditions which, had existed since the hall was vacated in December, 
1857. 

The legislation referred to commenced January 6, 1864, with the 
introduction in the House of Representatives by Hon. J. S. Morrill, 
then a Representative from the State of Vermont, of a resolution as 
follows: 

“ Resolved, That the Committee on Public Buildings be requested to 
examine and report as to the expediency of setting apart the old Hall 
of the House of Representatives as a hall for statuary; and also as 
to the cost of a new flooring and bronze railing on each side of the 
passageway through the hall, preparatory to the reception of such works 
of art.” 

Following the idea contained in this resolution the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds reported a joint resolution which in the 
process of legislative discussion and amendment finally resulted in the 
passage and approval on July 2, 1864, of the law as contained in the 
Revised Statutes of the United States in section 1814, as follows: 

“Sec. 1814. Suitable structures and railings shall be erected in the 
old Hull of Representatives for the reception and ‘protection of statuary, 
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and the same shall be under the supervision and direction of the Chief 
of Engineers in charge of public buildings and grounds. And the 
President is authorized to invite all the States to provide and furnish 
statues in marble or bronze, not exceeding two in number for each 
State, of deceased persons who have been citizens thereof and illustri- 
ous for their historic renown, for distinguished civic or.military serv- 
ices, such as each State may deem to be worthy of national commemora- 
tion; and when so furnished the same shall be placed in the old Hall 
of the House of Representatives, in the Capitol of the United States, 
which is set apart, or so much thereof as may be necessary, as a 
national statuary hall for the purposes herein indicated.” e 44 

The setting apart of the old Hall of Representatives as a national 
Statuary hall apparently did not result in such immediate action on 
the part of the President as had been anticipated by Representative 
Morrill, who had been largely instrumental in the legislative measure 
resulting in the act of July 2, 1864, and, after waiting for some six 
months, he brought the matter to the attention of the President 
through a letter, a copy of which, as well as a copy of the invitations 
to the 36 States, ig herewith presented: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, 
Washington, D. C., January 25, 1865. 

Dear ÑIR: Permit me, respectfully, to call your attention to section 
2 of the act of Congress of July 2, 1864 (p. 347, pamphlet edition), 
which set apart the old Hall of the House of Representatives for a 
hall of statuary by which you were “authorized to invite each and 
all the States to provide and furnish statues in marble or bronze 
not exceeding two in number for each State of deceased persons who 
have been citizens thereof, and illustrious for their historic renown 
or for distinguished civic or military services, such as each State 
shall determine to be worthy of this national commemoration; and 
when so furnished the same shall be placed in the old Hall of the 
House of Representatives, in the Capitol of the United States, which 
is hereby set apart, or so much thereof as may be necessary, as a 
national statuary hall, for the purposes herein indicated.” 

That you approve of the high purposes of this law I have no doubt, 
and in view of the fact that several of the State legislatures are now in 
session but soon may adjourn, may I ask you to take such action 
at once as you shall deem appropriate in order to notify and give 
the invitation provided for to the governors of the several States, so 
that they can take early steps to carry the purpose of Congress 
into full effect. 

With high respect, your most obedient servant, 


JUSTIN S. MORRILL. 
The PRESIDENT, 


am 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
, Washington, February 3, 1865. 
His Excellency GOVERNOR OF THE STATE OF MAINE, i 
Augusta. 

Sir: I have the honor to transmit to your excellency a copy of a 
letter of the 25th ultimo, addressed to the President by the Hon. 
Justin S. Morrill, of the House of Representatives, inviting his atten- 
tion to the second section of the act of Congress of the 2d July, 1864, 
on the subject of statues for the old Hall of the House of Representa- 
tives. The President has directed this department to request, through 
your excellency, that the State of Maine may take the matter into 
consideration. 

I have the honor to be your excellency’s most obedient servant, 

F. W. SEWARD, Acting Secretary. 

The same to the governors of each of the States, 36 in all. 

Notwithstanding the fact that a place had been set apart for the 
reception of statues from the States, some five years elapsed before any 
of the States furnished statues in compliance with the invitation of 
the President. In the year of 1870 the statue of Nathanael Greene 
was presented by the State of Rhode Island, and in the year 1872 a 
second statue, that of Roger Williams, was presented by the same 
State. The proceedings of the Senate in relation to the acceptance of 
the statue of Nathanael Grecne are contained in the Congressional 
Globe for January 20, 1870, and it was in connection with these pro- 
ceedings of acceptance that Henry Wilson, then a Senator from the 
State of Massachusetts, raised the question of the sufficiency of the 
law, and that the action of acceptance on the part of the Congress 
was unnecessary. His remarks follow: 

“ I rise simply to say one word. The law as it now. stands is com- 
plete in itself. I shall not oppose, however, the passage of this reso- 
lution, as the matter has been inaugurated, and I hope, as it has been 
introduced, it will be put in proper form and passed. I repeat, how- 
ever, the law is complete and requires no legislation whatever, and I 
trust that hereafter it will be so regarded.” 

In the years following the setting apart of this space for a national 
statuary hall the responses of the States to the invitation to send 
statues for Statuary Hall were not as prompt as might have been 
expected. It may be that the invitation was such a departure from the 
existing conditions that the States were waiting to learn whether this 
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movement would be popular, and it may be that the art of the sculptor 
was so little known that the use of sculpture for such a national 
purpose had failed to impress itself upon the legislatures of the States 
to be represented. This much is certain: After the lapse of 19 years 
from the time of the erection of the first statue in Statuary Hall but 
18 statues were to be found in this hall, and that in the year 1895 
there were but 21 statues in position. The display was hardly sufficient 
to give this large space a proper dignity as a collection of statuary, 
and in order that the barren, forsaken appearance might not be so 
noticeable other works of art were exhibited there, such as the statues 
of Jefferson, Hamilton, Baker, and Lincoln, and the plaster statue of 
Washington, also the busts of Lincoln, Kosciuszko, Pulaski, and 
Crawford. 

Not only was this hall used for the exhibition of works of sculpture 
not intended for a permanent place in Statuary Hall, but paintings 
were also displayed there temporarily. From a guidebook of the Capitol 
published in 1880. we find that the mosaic portrait of Lincoln, by Sal- 
viati; portraits in oil of Joshua R. Giddings, by Miss C. L. Ransom; 
Gunning Bedford, attributed to Charles Willson Peale; Thomas Jeffer- 
son, by Thomas Sully; Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, by Chester Hard- 
ing; George Washington (the Chestnut portrait), by Gilbert Stuart; 
and it is also known that at one time the full-length portrait of 
Washington, now in the west corridor of the gallery floor of the United 
States Senate, was also exhibited in this room. 

In addition to the paintings mentioned there was at this time on 
exhibition a large fireproof safe described in the guidebook as follows: 


“ CENTENNIAL SAFE 


“In this hall stands a large fireproof safe filled with records of 
national interest relative to the close of our first centennial era. The 
safe is permanently closed and not to be opened until 1976.” 

The fireproof safe referred to, known as the centennial safe, was 
furnished through the efforts of Mrs. A. H. Deihm, of New York, 
who instituted the plan for the purchase of the safe and the contribu- 
tion of the contents. One of the features of this collection was a 
large album containing autographs and portraits of prominent people 
from all sections of the country. The safe was finally closed and 
locked on February 22, 1879, and is to remain closed until the second 
centennial of the independence of the United States in 1976. It was 
removed from the rotunda many years ago and is now stored in one 
of the entrances to the crypt of the Capitol. 

Inquiries are frequently made concerning the manner of procedure 


. when it is desired to have a statue placed in Statuary Hall. It should 


be remembered that inasmuch as an invitation has been given to all 
of the States to participate in commemoration of deceased citizens 
that the proceedings of acceptance of this general invitation must 
come from the individual States and the preliminary steps are usually 
the passage of a resolution by the State legislature providing for the 
erection of a statue in Statuary Hall, to commemorate the life and 
services of some deceased citizen who should be named in the resolu- 
tion, and it should also be stated in this resolution that the statue 
is to be of marble or bronze. 

The citizen to be honored should be illustrious for historic renown, 
or for distinguished civic or military service and the determination of 
these qualifications are within the right of the individual State to 
decide. 

With the selection of. the person to be honored, and the passage 


of a resolution authorizing the erection of a statue, and providing an 


appropriation therefor it is usually the custom to provide for the 
selection or election of a commission to act as the business representa- 
tives of the State. This commission attends to such details as the 
selection of a sculptor and determining the general idea of the statue, 
the material to be used, and the price to be paid therefor. The 
commission also arranges with the Architect of the Capitol for the 
erection of the statue in Statuary Hall, the location having been de- 
termined by the commission and the architect. The commission also 
arranges for the payment of all bills for shipment of the statue and 
its erection in Statuary Hall, 


LEGISLATION CREATING THE NATIONAL STATUARY HALL IN THD CAPITOL 
Compiled by H. A. Vale, clerk Joint Committee on the Library 


In the House of Representatives on January 6, 1864, Mr. Morrill, of 
Vermont, submitted the following resolution, which was read, con- 
sidered, and agreed to, viz (House Journal, 38th Cong., 1st sess, 
. 108): 
ý “ Resolved, That the Committee on Public Buildings be requested to 
examine and report as to the expediency of setting apart the old Hall 
of the House of Representatives as a hall for statuary; and also as to 
the cost of a new flooring and bronze railing on each side of the 
passageway through the Hall, preparatory to the reception of such 
works of arts.” 

On April 19, 1864, Mr. Rice, of Maine, from the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, reported the following joint resolution (38th 
Cong., 1st sess., H. R. 66): 
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“Joint resolution setting apart the old Hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives as a hall of statuary 


“Whereas the old Hall of the House of Representatives being now 
worse than uselessly occupied as a place of storage and traLlic, and as 
it must of necessity remain a thoroughfare between the two wings of 
the Capitol: Therefore 

“Resolved, etc., That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
invite each and all the States to provide and furnish statues in marble 
or bronze, not exceeding two in number for each State, of men who 
have been citizens thereof and illustrious for their historic renown or 
from distinguished civic or military services, such as each State shall 
determine to be worthy of this national commemoration; and that they 
be placed in the old Hall of the House of Representatives in the Capitol 
of the United States, which is hereby set apart, or so much thereof 
as may be necessary, as a National Statuary Hall, for the purposes 
herein indicated, and the same shall be under the care and supervision 
of the Commissioner of Public Buildings. 

“ BEC. 2. And be it further enacted, That a marble floor, similar to 
that of the Congressional Library or the Senate vestibule, shall be 
constructed in said old Hall of the House of Representatives, using 
such marble as may be now on hand and not otherwise required, and 
that suitable structures and railings shall be therein erected for the 
reception and protection of statuary, and the same shall be under 
the supervision and direction of the Commissioner of Public Buildings ; 
and so much of the moneys now or hereafter appropriated for the 
Capitol extension as may be necessary, not exceeding the sum of 
$24,000, is hereby set apart and shall be disbursed for the purposes 
hereinbefore mentioned.” 

The joint resolution was considered, debated, and passed the House. 
The proceedings of the House on this occasion are given below (House 
of Representatives, Apr. 19, 1864. Cong. Globe, 38th Cong., 1st sess., 
pt. 2, pp. 1736 and 1737): 

“Mr. Rice of Maine, by unanimous consent, from the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds, reported a joint resolution setting apart 
the old Hall of the House of Representatives as a Hall of Statuary; 
which was read a first and second time. 

“The joint resolution was read. It provides that inasmuch as 
the old Hall of the House of Representatives is now worse than use- 
lessly occupied, and must remain a thoroughfare between the two 
wings of the Capitol, that the President be authorized to invite each 
of the States to provide and furnish statues in marble or bronze, not 
exceeding two in number each, of men who have been citizens thereof, 
illustrious in their historical renown or distinguished for their civic or 
military services, such as each State shall determine are worthy of 
national remembrance; and that the said Hall be set apart for the 
reception of such statuary. The resolution also sets apart $24,000 of 
the funds which have been, or shall hereafter be, appropriated for the 
Capitol extension, to be used in fitting up the Hall for that purpose. 

“Mr. Rick of Maine. I send a letter to the Clerk’s desk, and ask that 
it may be read. 

“The Clerk read the letter, as follows: 


“ARCHITECT’S OFFICE, UNITED STATES CAPITOL, 
“ Washington, D. C., January 13, 1864. 

“ Sir: I have estimated the cost of taking up the present floor of the 
old Hall of Representatives, removing the flagstone pavement, laying 
a new floor, like that of the Congressional Library or of the Senate 
vestibule, and the putting up of an iron railing 6 feet high to form a 
passage through the hall, and I find that these improvements will 
amount to $24,000. 

“The resolution provides for a ‘bronze railing.’ I suppose, how- 
ever, that an iron railing, painted in imitation of bronze, is intended, 
and I have so estimated it. Such a railing, composed of bronze, at the 
present price of copper, would cost about $5,000 more than it would 
if made of iron as suggested. 

“Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
“THOMAS U. WALTER, 
“Architect United States Capitol Extension, ete. 
“Hon. JOHN H. RICE, 
“Chairman of Committee on 
“Public Buildings and Grounds. 


“Mr. HOLMAN. I rise to a question of order. I understand that 
resolution to make an appropriation, and that it must therefore go to 
the Committee of the Whole. 

“Mr. Ricz, of Maine. The resolution makes no appropriation but 
merely provides how a portion of an appropriation already made shall 
be used. 

“ The SPEAKER. The Chair so understands it, and therefore overrules. 
the question of order. 

“ Mr. MorRRILL. Mr. Speaker, as I had the honor to introduce this 
proposition, I desire to occupy the attention of the House for a mo- 
ment. The expansion of our country from the old 13 to 36 States 
imposed upon us the burden as well as the privilege of building and 
extending a structure for the accommodation of the legislative branches 
of the Government and appropriate for the Capitol of the foremost 


l 
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Republic of the world. This work is now approaching completion. 
Even a war waged by rebels for the destruction of the Government 
has not retarded its progress for a single day. The old Senate Cham- 
ber has been already fittingly devoted to’ the use of the Supreme Court. 
The old Hall of the House of Representatives, empty and deserted, 
remains an unappropriated waste, and, as it now appears—draped in 
cobwebs and carpeted with dust, tobacco, and apple pomace—a con- 
Spicuous nuisance. ; 

“Congress is the guardian of this fine old Hall, surpassing in 
beauty all the rooms of this vast pile, and should protect it from 
desecration. Its noble columns from a quarry exhausted and incapable 
of reproduction— 


“< Nature formed but one, 
And broke the die in molding ’— 


“its democratic simplicity and grandeur of style; and its wealth of 
association with many earnest and eloquent chapters in the history of 
our country deserve perpetuity at the hands of an American Congress. 
It was here that many of our most distinguished men, whose fame ‘ the 
world will not willingly let die,’ began or ended their career. 

“ It appears to me eminently proper, therefore, that this House should 
take the initiative in setting apart with reverent affection the hall, 
so charged with precious memories, to some purpose of usefulness and 
dignity. To what end more useful or grand, and at the same time 
simple and inexpensive, can we devote it than to ordain that it shall 
be set apart for the reception of such statuary as each State shall 
elect to be deserving of this lasting commemoration? Will not all the 
States with generous emulation proudly respond and thus furnish 
a new evidence that the Union will clasp and hold forever all its 
jewels—the glories of the past, civil, military, and judicial—in one hal- 
lowed spot where those who will be here to aid in carrying on the 
Government may daily receive fresh inspirations and new incentives— 


“*To scorn delights and live laborious days “— 


“and where pilgrims from ali parts of the Union as well as from 
foreign lands may come and behold a gallery filled with such Ameri- 
can manhood as succeeding generations will delight to honor, and see 
also the actual form and moid of those „who have inerasably fixed 
their names on the pages of history. 

“The suffrages of no State will fail to be honestly and fairly be- 
stowed, for no local shams will be intruded where the judgment of 
the world is sure to be challenged and where partisanship loses its 
current value. We may reasonably expect that the State contributions 
without charge to the National Government will speedily furnish here 
in the Capitol of the Nation a collection of statuary that will reflect 
honor upon the illustrious dead, upon the Republic found to be neither 
ungrateful to its distinguished sons nor unmindful of its obligations ; 
and incidentally, it may be hoped. there will be brought forth worthy 
monuments to the genius of the artists of the country, who will vie with 
each other for distinction in the execution of the various works which 
may be required. 

“The extension of the Capitol has added so much space to existing 
accommodations that the old Hall is not required as a warehouse or for 
committee rooms, and it is impossible to divide and distribute it, if it 
were so required, in any manner that will be satisfactory or that will 
not disclose an awkward, ill-begotten, ill-born, second-handed purpose, 
while if it shall be left whole and unmutilated as it now is, and only 
decorated, as now proposed, with works of art, it will appear as impos- 
ing and perfect as though the idea sprung from the brain of the 
architect at the foundation of the Capitol. 

“The proposition now before us is approved of by the Superintendent 
of Public Buildings (Mr. French), and also, after thorough scrutiny 
of all other plans, by the present accomplished Architect of the Capitol 
extension (Mr. Walter). I have yet to hear the first objection to the 
proposition. All the work required at present is a new floor and a 
suitable bronze or iron railing for the passageway. At some future 
period the gallery may have to be removed, but, as it was an excrescence 
at the start, or an afterthought, not put up until the Hail had been 
completed, there will be no obstacle to its removal or its remodeling, 
as future convenience may require. 

“Before the Hall can have a suitable light for statuary a new roof 
with more light will be necessary: but as the present roof is a wooden 
one, constructed almost entirely of combustible material, already decay- 
ing, a new fireproof roof will doubtless ere long be required, whatever 
may be done with the Hall. This can, however, be postponed as long 
as it may be wise or safe to do so and until the proper time, and then 
the cost will be no greater to have it adapted to the object now pro- 
posed than to any other. 

“We have a large amount of excellent marble of various descriptions 
lying about, not required for the completion of the Capitol, and there- 
fore otherwise useless, which can be used for the floor at this time at 
less expense than it will ever again be possible to obtain it, and, besides, 
we have the machinery now ready to cut and finish it. provided it shall 
be so determined. 

“I understand also that it has been proposed to remove the high 
bronze railing now in the library for a small-sized railing, and if so, 
and it should be found appropriate, as I do not think it will be, that 
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might be taken to serve as a railing for the central passage proposed 
through the Hall. Under any circumstances, whether the new materials 
or those on hand shall be found most available, the expense can not be 
large, and hardly more than or different from what a prudent proprietor 
would expend for the mere preservation of the premises. 

“ While the times demand of us the sternest economy, I know of no 
object to which so small a sum can be devoted with purer or more 
exalted motives, and none more likely to be cordially greeted by the 
patriotic heart of the Nation. 

“ But it is not proposed: to add a dollar to our appropriations. Iý 
is merely proposed to set apart a small portion of the funds ($500,000 
recently voted by the House) for the completion of the Capitol, and the 
whole object will be accomplished. That fund is very large, and I 
think no one will object to the disposal of so small a portion of it in 
the manner indicated. 

“Mr. Rick of Maine. I did design to make some remarks upon this 
joint resolution; but as the morning hour is just expired, and as I 
am desirous of disposing of the matter this evening, I will not take 
up the time of the House, but demand the previous question on the 
engrossment of the joint resolution. 

“ The previous question was seconded, and the main question ordered 
to be put. 

“The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time and 
passed—ayes 87, noes 20. 

“Mr. Rice of Maine moved to reconsider the vote by which the 
joint resolution was passed, and also moved to lay the motion to 
reconsider on the table, 

“ The latter motion was agreed to. 

“In the Senate the joint resolution was referred, on April 20, 1864, 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

“On April 25, 1864, Mr. Foot, of Vermont, ‘from the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds, to whom was referred the joint resolu- 
tion (II. J. Res. 66) setting apart the old Hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives as a hall of statuary, reported it without amendment, and 
that it ought not to pass.’ (Journal of the Senate, 38th Cong., 1st 
sess., p. 366.) 

“In the Ifouse of Representatives, on June 20, 1864 (Cong. Globe, 
38th Cong.. Ist sess., pt. 4, pp. 3106-3107), while the sundry civil 
appropriation bill was under consideration, Mr. Stevens, of Pennsyl- 
vania, offered an amendment similar to the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
66) passed by the House, except that the amount was reduced to 
$20,000 and the two sections were transposed. This amendment was 
debated by Mr, Stevens; Mr. Rice, of Maine; Mr. Price, of Iowa; Mr. 
Mallory, of Kentucky; Mr. Morrill, of Vermont; Mr. Steele, of New 
York; and Mr. Schenck, of Ohio; was amended to apply only to statues 
of ‘deceased persons,’ and as amended was agreed to. 

“ The provision of the House of Representatives was stricken out 
when the sundry civil appropriation bill was considered in the Senate. 
(Cong. Globe, June 24, 1864, 38th Cong., Ist sess., pt. 4, p. 3225.) 

“In conference committee the provision of the House of Representa- 
tives was restored, with an amendment reducing the amount carried to 
$15,000, and in that form became law, as follows (Stat. L., vol. 13, 
p. 347): 

* 


t 4 * * * * 


“Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That a marble floor, similar to 
that of the Congressional Library or the Senate vestibule, shall be 
constructed in the old Hall of the House of Representatives, using such 
marble as may be now on hand and not otherwise required, and that 
suitable structures and railings shall be therein erected for the recep- 
tion and protection of statuary, and the same shall be under the super- 
vision and direction of the Commissioner of Public Buildings; and so 
much of the moneys now or heretofore appropriated for the Capitol 
extension as may be necessary, not exceeding the sum of $15,000, is 
hereby set apart and shall be disbursed for the purposes hereinbefore 
mentioned. And the President is hereby authorized to invite each und 
all the States to provide and furnish statutes, in marble or bronze, not 
exceeding two in number for each State, of deceased persons who have 
been citizens thereof, and illustrious for their historic renown or from 
distinguished civic or military services, such as each State shall deter- 
mine to be worthy of this national commemoration; and when so fur- 
nished the same shall be placed in the old Hall of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, in the Capitol of the United States, which is hereby set 
apart. or so much thereof as may be necessary, as a national statuary 
hall for the purposes herein indicated. 

“Approved July 2, 1864.” 

The law for the establishment of a national statuary hall, as it 
appears in the Revised Statutes of the United States, second edition, 
i878, page 321, is as follows: 

“Sec, 1814. Suitable structures and railings shall be erected in the 
old Hall of Representatives for the reception and protection of statu- 
ary, ad the same shall be under the supervision and direction of the 
Chief of Engineers in charge of public buildings and grounds. And 
the President is authorized to invite all the States to provide and fur- 
nish statues, in marble or bronze, not exceeding two in number for 
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each State, of deceased persons who have been citizens thereof, and 
illustrious for their historic renown or for distinguished civic or mili- 
tary services, such as each State may deem to be worthy of this 
national commemoration: and when so furnished the same shall be 
placed in the old Hall of the House of Representatives, in the Capitol 
of the United States, which is set apart, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, as a national statuary hall for the purpose herein indicated.” 

The following section of the legislative appropriation act of August 
15, 1876 (Stat. L. vol. 19, p. 147), transferred to the Architect of the 
Capitol all the duties relative to the Capitol Building previously pcer- 
formed by the Commissioner of Public Buildings and Grounds: 

“That the Architect of the Capitol shall have the care and superin- 
jéndence of the Capitol, including lighting, and shall submit through 
the Secretary of the Interior estimates thereof: And provided further, 
That all the duties relative to the Capitol Building heretofore performed 
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by the Commissioner of Public Buildings and Grounds shall hereafter be 
performed by the Architect of the Capitol, whose office shall be in the 
Capitol Building.” 

The urgent deficiency act of February 14, 1902 (Stat. L. vol. 32, p. 
20), in the following provision, changed the designation of the office of 
Architect of the Capitol to Superintendent of the Capitol Building and 
Grounds: 

“ Hereafter the office of Architect of the Capitol shall be designated 
as Superintendent of the Capitol Building and Grounds, and the Super- 
intendent of the Capitol Building and Grounds shall hereafter exercise 
all the power and authority heretofore exercised by the Architect of the 
Capitol, and he shail be appointed by the President: Provided, That no 
change in the architectural features of the Capitol Building or in the 
landscape features of the Capitol Grounds shall be made except on plans 
to be approved by Congress.” 


NATIONAL STATUARY HALL 


e TABLE No. 1.— Statues presented by the States 
P di nine’ Moun 
roceedings | in the House ' ; 
State Statue in the Senate | of Represent- Congressional Globe and Record references 
atives 
Rhode Island-...-..---.. Nathanael Greene._._....--- | Jan. 20,1870 | Jan. 31,1870 | Globe, 4ist Cong., 2d sess., pt. 1, pp. 593-596, 921-925. 
Roger Williams. ------------ | Jan. 9,1872 | Jan. 11,1872 | Globe, 42d Cong., 2d sess., pt. 1, pp. 318-319, 362-372. 
Connecticut __.....----- Jonathan Trumbull_.....__- Mar. 8, ie Apr. 29,1872 | Globe, 42d Cong., 2d sess., pt. 2, pp. 1526-1529, 2899-2905. 
Roger Sherman- --.-----00--l----- do- aaraa Ps To er ca Do. 
Ker Yok Aana ' George Clinton_._.....--.-_- aks) en ner 
: Robert R. Livingston__..._- lta xn AER N AOE NENEN 
Vermont ori aati Etham Allen: enia i June 10,1876 | May 18, 1876 | Record, 44th Cong., ist sess., vol. 4, pt. 4, pp. 3738-3741, 3178-3183. 
Massachusetts....------ John Winthrop-..--.------- ; Dee. 19, 1876 | Dec. 19, 1876 Record, 44th Cong., 2d sess., vol. 5, ‘pt. 1, pp. 197, 280-284, 300-306. 
Samuel ANOMS 3 6 oo a 3 | Somes EPR a toate Do. 
Muinoa ewes Wiliam Kine- -ses an ! Jan. 22,1878 | Jan. 22,1878 Record, 45th Cong., 2d sess., vol. 7, pt. 1, pp. 455—460, 469-4 
VeTMONt 3. cutsceestece oe OES oT ae een ‘Jan. 31,1881 | Feb. 15, 1881 Record, 46th Cong., 3d sess., vol. li, pt. 2, pp. 1055-1056, Toa thie: 
Pennsylvania.-__.------- PG: Muhlenberg oe ono cw ee owes. Feb. 28, 1889 Record, 50th Cong., 2d sess., vol. 20, pt. 3, pp. 2477-2481, 2577. 
Robert II + EDE AN (TS PETA A dósa Do. 
Oblo ee ee aoe A. ied AS cau ea Jan. 5,1886 | Jan. 19,1886 | Record, 49th Cong., lst sess., vol. 17, pt. 1, pp. 404-405, 762-767. 
unam Og ae cose da alaa a laaan a 
New Jersey........-.-.- Philip Kearny -0222 Aug. A, 1888 | Aug. 21,1888 | Record, 50th Cong., Ist sess., vol. 19, pt. 8, pp. 7225, 7325, 7763-7766, 7798-7801. 
Richard Stölktón = ou soc clo eo ce kc culeco cl bei Lace Do. 
Michigan..-.....------- Lewis CISS 22.30 cee Feb. Ts 1889 | Feb. 28,1889 Record, toth Cong., 2d sess., vol..20, pt. 2, p. 1017; vol. 20, pt. 3, pp. 2001-2010, 2117, 
[Lbs | Se ae ae ES James Shields. ....22.62 026 Dec. 6,1893 | Dec. 6,1893 Record, 53d Cong., 2d sess., vol. 26, pt. 1, pp. 17, 32, 43, 58-61, 78-82. 
New Hampshire._-._.-- Jonn Bario. RR e JADE Dec. 20,1894 | Dec. a 1894 Record, 53d Cong., 3d sess., vol. 27, pt. 1, pp. 12, 252, 269, 361, 479-501, 516-531, 535. 
anie ebeter See Ee. EN SELENE; |. ae ee 
Wiisconsin........ KIANI James Marquette._......... Apr. 27, 1896 | Jan. “30, 1904 Record. 52d Cong., 1st sess., vol. 23, pt. 2, p. 2015; pt. 3, p. 2970; pt. 4, pp. 3134, 3156. 
52d Cong., 2d sess., vol. 24, pt. 3, p. 2496. 53d Cong., Ist sess., vol. 25, pt. 1, p. 1278: 
pt. 2, pp. 9382, 2409, 2427; pt. 3, p. 2762. 54th Cong., lst sess., vol. 28, pt. 5, Dp. 
4546-4552. 58th Cong., 2d Sess., vol. 38, pt. 2, pp. 1421, 1446. 
Lei oe ee Oliver P. Morton-..........- Mar. 24,1900 | Apr. 14,1900 | Record, 56th Cong., 1st sess., vol. "85, pt. 4, pp. 3274-3279: pt. 5, pp. 4189-4204. 
Missoni ANE Danie amet ee, Francis P. Blair... May 19,1900 | Feb. 4,1899 Record, 55th Cong., 3d sess., Vol. 32, pt. i p. 778; pt. 2, p pp. 1461-1473. 56th Cong., 
Ist sess., Vol. 33, pt. 7, pp. 5747-5758. 
Thomas H. Benton-.-....-..]_---- dosita doae Do. 
West Virginia---....--- Jom eel 2), i ee Te RS Seer (Placed i in National Statuary Hall, 1901; no action by Senate or House.) 
Francis H: ig (og) | en EERE aS IR saa e eae (Placed in National Statuary Hall, 1903: no action by Senate or House.) 
Maryland... .------ Chas. (CARO oo essence Jan. 31,1903 | Jan. 31, 1903 “iaci Me Cong., 2d sess., vol. 36, pt. 1, pp. 409, 467-468; pt 2, pp. 1422, 1506-1519, 
l- 
Jób Hanson- se aada aaaea doat 
AEE oTo t. As ENEE eee Frances E. Willard_......___| Feb. ETA 1905 | Feb. 17, 1905 Record, 58th Cong., 3d sess., Vol. 39, pt. 1, pp. 730, 773, 958; pt. 2, p. 1078; pt. 3, pp. 
779-2785, 2801-2809, 2841, 2894. 
Kansan it aiae Jonn I eaS nia Aa a ee Jan. 21, 1905 Record, 58th Cong., 3d sess., vol. 39, pt. 1, pp. 193, 369; pt. 2, pp. 1166-1173, 1179, 
MT a Eo Ra ats Cy Se rare Feb. 25,1905 | Record, 58th Cong., 2d sess., vol. 38, pt. 5, pp. 4199, 4993. 58th Cong., 3d sess., vol. 
39, pt. 2, p. 1156; pt. 4, pp. 3429-3450, 3464. 
ets F PATON hogs rth Ae A Bl e ra (s PES Do. 
Alabamā- oe 5 oe M: Shy og le eae Apr. 6,1908 | Feb. 15,1908 | Record, 60th Cong., lst sess., vol. 42, pt. 1, pp. 461, 468; vol. 42, pt. 3, pp. 2051, 2073, 
2117; pt. 5, p. 4396. 
TABLE No. 2.—Statues presented by the States 
Height of | Height of} Height of} Date of 
State Name of statue Name of sculptor Cost pedestal haan statin work 
Alab J.L.M.C i Dante Sodini 7 ie T i sid 
SPAMA- acasnicecadensdasecascun= Pee Ag So Ly 5 eee ae eee a OTe SOGIN.. 3s Ws wesascewaacewasneslackubscusess A 5 6 3014| 1906 
Rt: Ene, 11 | Rede nae eo en aI Roger Sherman- one ee 6 es 1: Re ea a TC PE, eats $7, 386. 95 2 ue 5 7 8%| 1872 
Jonathan "PrGmbUl  cccccacccsdacdaadwlecand doiana a Wee Ser COC S G 7, 386. 95 3 434, 7 534| 1872 
I fo EN Co PARE E ata George L, ShoUD.--sssssciarassesaaten F. E. eba TOTEE S 6, 000. 00 4 8s 6 7 0 1909 
Lb) Ve | Sc a are A Om James Shiolds 8s ee en ee a ER eee ot ee eee ead 9, 000. 00 3 934 5 6 8%) 1893 
Frances E. Willard.......-.----------- Helen etet Moar- soictcsacee 9, 000. 00 3 834 5 6 6%) 1905 
CLO en E E ee Pe ae Oliver P. Morton... ee ad CB. NII -iad 5, 000. 00 3 9 4 7 0%] 1899 
I Ea: T M E Jonn J. InpallS cies -conancnckdvdwakelseews dOs aee ia a a E E 6, 000. 00 3 9 4) 7 1904 
OLY SR SF ER N A William OR ne assena Franklin SiMMONS.-..----------------- 4, 000. 00 3 5% 4344; 7 114| 1877 
De bo -Aore aiea aA Charles Carroll 1...000220200 R: E LOO on cavécdecaniuceacccunacs 12, 000. 00 3 4% 41465 7 084| 1901 
John Hansón Eo gt a Ca EE E EE tia dtauncodne ccd wlekee 12, 000. 00 3 4 44; 7 03| 1901 
Massachusetts..............---..-- Sammel Adama a ne a Annie MOto V eaa o aS 11, 712. 23 3 0 33| 7 3 1873 
Jobn. Winthyon. -o cesi easda R. S. Greenough --..------------2----- 12, 712. 75 3 0% 54 7 1%i 1872 
Michiana an eee Lewia Caas -o eee aA ae DO: Sine. 9, 848. 13 3 6 434; 7 214) 1889 
ERELT g ES ER i PES Francis P: Viale. 2 ek a oS Adar i a ate ek 6, 000. 00 3 6 74 7 1 1899 
; Thomas H. Benton ncesecsesthancexclonses Co Ki AAE E E OERE 6, 000. 00 3 6 5% 6 1134| 1899 
New Hampihiio. s sosricniissucgan I T a E pec eneestcenetakeawees Catt Coni adb iranano 4, 484. 11 i 4 4 6 014) 1894 
ATEN WODSTOr -oiai edanan eaaa Ps o PESE SIE ETE SN 4, 484. 11 3 4 334| 5 11%) 1894 
New Jesyon Richard Stockton... ---------------- HR: BOW ssie a 8, 088. 20 3 10% 34; 6 5⁄%| 1886 
POU Kearny l entai laaa r EEE TEETE IE SA, 8, 088. 20 2 10% 3% 6 34) 1875 
New Ls: ae a a or a Robert R. Livingston ha hence: BD i ee oe ee 13, 000. 00 3 0% 4 6 1 1874 
: George: CHOON 4 i éccssunsdccccsexnerd H. K. BOWN- ccascandonaeeenncteneen 12, 500. 00 3 1134 3 6 334) 1873 
ee a P IEEE a Se DA James A. Garfield... 0... -.---------- 0 RT a Re eS CPR IES 9, 500. 00 3 934 514} 6 10%) 1885 
WMA Allon- aiaa aaan alaena a Ca ETE E EES E E 9, 500. 00 3 9% 54%; 6 1134) 1887 
Ponnsyl Valas ee a neuan J. P. G. Muhlenberg... nee Blanche NeYin ee ae ni ae 7, 500. 00 3 3% G.- 2 1881 
Robert Pals oc ccccaiwcasancnenseascs Howard RODS ee Seduce cad 7, 500. 06 D TN aaa a aaa a 1881 


1 Bronze statue. 


2 Modeled from original by Thomas Bal. 


3 Seated figure. 
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, | | 
State | Name of statue Name of sculptor Cost pe aa Hegh of se a nore 
Ft. in Inches | Ft. in. 
Rhode Island ccaccnsdeaccasennusl | Nathanael Greene _......-.-------+--- B: E BOKI ocana $8, 566. 00 2s 34; 6 1| 1869 
| Roger Wlas- co. .h detechucimeeseces Franklin SIMMONS- . oc ck ----------- 8, 566. 00 3 113 44) 6 4 1870 
gS ae ae ee A | Stephen TAMSIN. ......------------ SUING DRCOG Y 62ers uecdataceoas ec 4, 500. 00 3 7 514) 5 8⁄4 | 1904 
Samuel Houston: -sisssssinssessessros]ain OO E E E 5, 000. 00 3 oe 5 6 31⁄4) 1904 
Vermont- aea asa daa Enas Ethan Alén- oc ccccuwssdawaseswasenec VQ. Mead- cave dwcsstad daa ewancansiinn | 5, 300. 00 2 43% 4 8 14] 1% i 
Jacob- Colam- oo. oc wena canuee ss | Preston. POWOR ib. oc oui ce cdebkucadwes 6, 081. 25 2 1l 34, 6 6 1879 ~ 
Virginin Actcsdecetent cctasscwesce | WOSRINGION tc oc ccesecacandaunesnes Jean Antoine Houdon................- 6, 000. 00 4 3 5 6 234) 1908 
| by By AOR R Edward V. Valentine.-.........--..-- 10, 000. 00 4 2 4 6 21| BnS 
West. Virlinie.csccscecksnsesctaces | John E. Kenne. ....cectvsssstccessass | Alet. DOY lo- crcntscacanapassnaseiase 5, 000. 00 3 6 51) 7 1%) Wi; 
Francis H. Pierpont....-.-.----------- | Franklin SiMmMonS---ss-issssasssnna 8, 000. 00 3 7 434, 6 11%) 1903 
BOT ts 1 ara A a a Jamies Miarduptte. <2 cceesecccaccucsses | Gl OPEMANOV SG. ogc cccacasswedeusncs | 8, 000. 00 3 1074} 5 ‘ ae | | 1895 Ti 
1 Bronze statue. ‘ Modeled after original in Richmond, Va. 
Accessions to the statues of Statuary Hall subsequent to the compilation Mr. WATSON. The morning press carried a report in re- 
by H. A. Vale gard to the attitude of Great Britain on the question. Does 


State | Name of statue Name of sculptor 
ADAIN ea oana | Gen. Joe Wheeler. _-....--.--- Berthold Nebel. 
Arkansas foc oe lest Uriah M. Rose....<-2 We eee sete F. W. Ruckstull. 
Pace eee Nea aah a James P. Clarke......-...-..-| Pompeo Coppini, 
1 Eloi g(t: SR E E Jonn- Gorrie- -soaua sbon tada C. A. Pillars. . 
DOSL ei ee See KDY OMIN 2.5 4c rescue sdecees Do. É 
GROOT E O SEEE E nn Dr. Crawford W. Long..---.-- J. Massy Rhind. 
ry LO, bo nea Me Lew ‘WUINCG. ooo sa we dale Andrew O’Connor. 
lowi a oe ne aoe ew, James Harian-..-.------------- Nellie V. Walker. 
1 OA TEET S ie B: J: PR W000. -2 asaan Vinnie R. Hoxie. 
Kansas eose aN George W. Glick... 00- C. H. Niehaus. 
SORIA = <a oh dunen Zachariah Chandler.__-..----- Do. 
BRINGS A us ecectaccdwaue Henry M. Rice. ....0-------- F. E. Triebel. 
North Carolina....-------- Zebulon B. Vance__..--------- Gutzon Borglum. 
Oklahómð. 6.32 ccte5 co Següoyva h-se ae EE Vinnie R. Hoxie. 


John È Càlhóül -cceann F. W. Ruckstull. 


BUREAU OF CUSTOMS AND BUREAU OF PROHIBITION 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
a night session of the Senate be held on Monday next, begin- 
ning at 7.80 o'clock p. m., for the consideration of House 
bill 10729, to create a bureau of customs and a bureau of pro- 
hibition in the Department of the Treasury. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 


Mr. McKELLAR. We could not hear the request of the 
Senator over here. 
Mr. SMOOT. I requested that a night session of the 


Senate be held next Monday for the consideration of House 
bill 16729, to create a bureau of customs and a bureau of pro- 
hibition in the Department of the Treasury. 
Mr. EDWARDS. I object. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 
ness is closed. 


Objection is made. Morning busi- 


THE WORLD COURT 


Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I have a motion coming 
over under the rule which I desire to have considered at this 
time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the motion of the Senator from Florida, which will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The Senator from Florida has entered 
a motion to discharge the Committee on Foreign Relations 
from the further consideration of the resolution (S. Res. 282) 
rescinding the resolution authorizing the entry of the United 
States into the so-called World Court. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I desire to state on behalf of 
the committee that the matter has been before the committee 
for its consideration and it is the view of the committee and 
of myself, speaking as its chairman, that nothing can be 
gained by bringing the matter to the floor of the Senate at this 
time, either by a report or otherwise. 

It would seem, from the information which we have, that 
the matter is working itself out to a final conclusion. Ac- 
cording to the press dispatches the matter is still subject to 
correspondence between the governments and the indication 
seems to be that the Governments will not accept the reserva- 
tions which were placed upon the protocol by the Senate. Of 
course if that be true that would be the end of the matter. 

To bring the matter here at this time, therefore, would be 
to bring about a discussion of a subject which it would be very 
difficult to discuss intelligently or effectively, not knowing the 
real status of the situation. I am of the opinion, therefore, 
that we should not report the resolution and neither should 
we take it up for consideration at this time. 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator permit a 
question ? 
Mr. BORAH. Certainly. 


the Senator know whether or not that is reliable and authen- 
tic, and just how far it goes? 

Mr. BORAH. No; I am not authorized to state the exact 
situation. Indeed, I do not know that there is any exact 
situation. But the indications are quite persuasive that the 
report is accurate and that Great Britain will not accept the 
reservation. This will terminate the whole question, I am 
glad to say. 

Mr. WATSON. Up to the present time has any nation 
squarely and unequivocally refused to accept our reservations? 

Mr. BORAH. Not that I know of. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr, President, I concur in the 
suggestion just made by the chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee. It would serve no useful purpose to revive now 
a discussion of the question as to whether or not the United 
States shall enter the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice. The inevitable result of the motion of the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL], should it prevail, would be to bring 
that subject back before the Senate to the exclusion of many 
matters involving legislation of imperative importance. I shall 
oppose the resolution, and unless the Senator from Florida, in 
view of the conditions which exist, sees fit to withdraw his 
motion I shall feel constrained to test the sense of the Senate 
by a motion to lay on the table the motion of the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. The Senator does not propose to make 
that motion before I have an opportunity to say anything, 
does he? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
from Florida. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Florida 
permit me to ask a question of the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. The Senator from Arkansas has the floor 
and has yielded to me. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield to the Senator from 
South Carolina to enable him to ask a question of the Senator 
from Idaho. 

Mr. BLEASE. I would like to ask the Senator from Idaho, 
if something along this line is not done, whether we are not in 
the position that if foreign governments do accept the reserva- 
tions we will be taken into the World Court? 

Mr. BORAH. Of course, if they accept the reservations, I 
presume the matter would be closed and we would be a member 
of the court; but every indication now is to the effect that they 
are not going to accept the reservations. 

Mr. BLEASE. Of course, I have great respect for the judg- 
ment of the Senator from Idaho, and would be governed by his 
opinion in this matter. I think there has been a great change 
of opinion since the Senate voted on the proposition, especially 
among the American people, and if there is any danger of us 
going into the thing, I think the Senator from Florida is emi- 
nently correct in desiring to have us go on record now against it. 

Mr. BORAH. May I say to the Senator from South Caro- 
lina that it would be impossible under the circumstances to dis- 
pose of the matter upon the floor of the Senate at this session. 
It would be simply taking up time which we ought to devoie 
to other matters without arriving at any final conclusion upon 
the matter. There would not be, in my judgment, any chance 
to get a vote. Those of us who feel that we ought not to become 
a member of the court are rather well satisfied with the move- 
ment now in progress, 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, taking advantage of the 
courtesy of the Senator from Arkansas in yielding to me, J 


No; I yield to the Senator 
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desire to make just a brief statement. I have made this mo- 
tion with no intention whatever of reflecting upon the com- 
mittee. I am sure that it has been the purpose and intention 
of the committee to give the resolution such consideration as the 
membership of the committee deemed advisable. I am very 
glad to hear, through the chairman of the committee, that all 
the indications are that the different nations to which the pro- 
posal has been submitted will not accept the reservations which 
were attached to the resolution of ratification at the time of 
its adoption by the Senate a little over a year ago. 

I have felt, however, in view of the fact that Congress would 


adjourn on March 4 and would not be in session again until 


December, 1927, that the Senate should now take some definite 
action on the matter. Of course, I realize that there are in- 
fluences which are trying to induce the other powers to accept 
the resolution as it was adopted by the Senate. I do not much 
believe, however, that they will be successful, but I believe in 
safety first, and a safe course from my viewpoint is to with- 
draw the resolution of ratification. If a majority of the Senate 
do not favor the resolution, why should it not be withdrawn? 
Why should we not express ourselves upon that subject? 

I realize there is some merit in the contention made that 
probably we might not dispose of it at this session. But that 
argument may be made against a great many important matters 
which are pending before the Senate or which come up for the 
consideration of the Senate. Also the course may be taken of 
shutting off even 30 or 40 minutes’ debate, as is proposed in 
this instance by the Senator from Arkansas, by making the 
motion to lay my motion upon the table. I rather think that 
that is taking a little undue advantage of the situation. I will 
say that frankly to the Senator from Arkansas. There are 
other Senators who desire to express themselves upon the mo- 
tion briefly, and I hope he will not make his motion until we 
have had at least a short while in which to discuss the question. 
Other Senators who desire to say something in regard to my 
motion should have an opportunity to express themselves. I 
shall not attempt to enter into a discussion of the merits of the 
withdrawal of the World Court resolution. This is not the 
time for that discussion. But I had hoped that the matter 
might come before the Senate and we would have a reasonable 
opportunity to discuss the merits of my resolution which pro- 
vides for the rescinding of the so-called World Court resolution 
adopted by the Senate. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, in reply to what 
the Senator from Florida bas just stated, I am morally sure 
that no wholesome good can be accomplished by proceeding to 
the consideration of his resolution. It would throw the busi- 
ness of the Senate into a state of confusion which would make 
necessary either the withdrawal of the resolution or the ex- 
clusion of other business necessarily to be acted upon by the 
Senate. In that view of the matter I am of the opinion that 
there is nothing unfair or oppressive in the motion I am about 
to make. I move that the motion of the Senator from Florida 
be laid upon the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Arkansas to lay on the table the motion of 
the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll, 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont]. In 
his ubsence, I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. NEELY. On this question I have a pair with the junior 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BINGHAM]. I therefore witb- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. McMASTER. I desire to announce that the senior Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. NORBECK] is unavoidably detained 
from the Chamber, He is confined in the hospital on account 
of un automobile accident. 

Mr. WATSON (after having voted in the negative). I have 
a pair with the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson]. 
I am told that if he were present he would vote “ yea.” Not 
being able to obtain a transfer of my pair with him, I withdraw 
my vote. 

Mr. HARRELD (after having voted in the negative). My 
pair, the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons], is 
absent. I therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I understand the Senator 
from Oklahoma has announced that he has a pair with my 
colleague [Mr. SIMMONS]. 

Mr. HARRELD. I had voted “nay,” but I withdraw my 
vote, because I have learned if the Senator’s colleague were 
present he would vote “yea.” 
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Mr. OVERMAN. 
“yea.” 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. REED] is neccesarily detained from the Senate. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The junior Senator from Texas [Mr. MAY- 
FIELD] is unavoidably detained from the Senate owing to illness. 

Mr. GERRY. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Harris] is necessarily detained at the De- 
partment of Agriculture on official business. If present, he 
would vote “ yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 59, nays 10, as follows: 


If my colleague were present, he would vote 


YEAS—59 
Ashurst Ferris Lenroot Sackett 
Bayard "ess McKellar Schall 
Borah George McMaster Sheppard 
Bratton Gerry McNary Smith 
Broussard Glass Metcalf Smoot 
Bruce Goff Moses Steck 
Cameron Gould Oddie Stephens 
Capper Greene Overman Stewart 
Caraway Harrison Pepper Tyson 
Copeland Hawes Phipps Wadsworth 
Curtis Howell Pine Walsh, Mass. 
Deneen Jones, Wash. Pittman Walsh, Mont. 
Dill Kendrick Ransdell Warren 
Edwards Keyes Reed, Pa, Willis 
Ernst King Robinson, Ark. 
NAYS—10 

Blease Johnson Nye Trammell 
Frazjer La Follette Robinson, Ind. 
ITefiin Norris Shipstead 

NOT VOTING—26 
Bingham ^ Gooding Means Swanson ` 5 
Couzens Hale Neely » Underwood 
Dale Harreld- Norbeck ¢ Watson . 
du Pont: Harris * Reed, Mo. Weller 
Edge Jones, N. Mex. Shortridge Wheeler 
Fletcher. McLean Simmons. 
Gillett Mayfield Stanfield 


So Mr. TRAMMELL’s motion was laid on the table. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I voted against laying the 
motion of the Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] on the 
table, although I was opposed to the motion of the Senator 
from Florida to discharge the committee, and would have voted 
against it had it reached a vote. It seemed to me that the 
motion to lay on the table was premature. While I did not 
care to debate the motion myself, I understand there were 
some Senators who desired to do so. If they had been per- 
mitted to express their views and there was any indication of 
a delay or of a drawing out of the debate, I would then have 
favored the motion to lay on the table, but it seems to me that 
we ought not to resort to that method unless it is apparent 
that some Senators are trying to filibuster or delay the Senate. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, following the vote on my 
motion, I ask unanimous consent to have the resolution which 
I sought to have withdrawn from the committee printed in the 
Recorp. I also desire to have printed in the Recorp a letter 
which I addressed to each member of the committee on Jam- 
uary 6 of this year, asking for the consideration of the reso- 
lution. 

There has been no “snap judgment” on this proposition. I 
introduced the resolution on December 7 last, immediately fol- 
lowing the convening of Congress. It has been pigeonholed 
in the committee, however, and held there; and so I made the 
motion to discharge the committee. At this particular time the 
argument against this proposition because it would take some 
part of the time of the Congress does not come with very goud 
grace from members of the committee and others after the 
resolution has been held for two months in the committee, 
although I have repeatedly sought to have it reported back to 
the Senate. I desire that the resolution and the letter to 
which I have referred may be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The resolution and letter are as follows: 

[S. Res. 282, 69th Cong., 2d sess.] 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
December 7, 1926, Mr. TRAMMELL submitted the following resolution, 
which was ordered to lie over under the rule. 
December 9, 1926, referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


Whereas on January 16 (calendar day, January 27), 1926. the 
Senate adopted Senate Resolution 5, providing that the Senate advise 
and consent to the adherence on the part of the United States to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice; and 

Whereas it was expressly provided in said resolution that the sig- 
nature of the United States to the said protocol of December 16, 1920, 
and the adjoined statute for the Permanent Court of International 
Justice should not be affixed until the powers signatory to such proto- 
col shall have indicated, through an exchange of notes, their acceptance 
of the reservations and understandings set forth as part of and a con- 
dition of adherence by the United States to the said protecol; and 
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Whereas a yery large majority of the powers signatory to such 
protocol have not indicated their acceptance of the said reservations 
and understandings; and 

Whereas it is now decmed advisable to rescind the said resolution 
5: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That Senate Resolution 5 be, and the same is hereby, 
rescinded and revoked, and the President and the Secretary of State 
be, and are hereby, requested and directed to withdraw all notes and 
communications addressed to the powers signatory to the said protocol 
of December 16, 1920, and the adjoined statute for the Permanent 
Court of International Justice referred to in the said Senate Reso- 
lution 5, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 6, 1927. 
Hon. WILLIAM E. BORAH, 
Chairman Senate Committce on Foreign Relations, 
United States Senate. 

My DEAR SENATOR: On December 9, 1926, Senate Resolution 282, 
which provides for the rescinding of the so-called World Court reso- 
lution, a copy of which is attached, was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. I am anxious to have action on this resolution at 
an early date, and respectfully ask that you call the same up for 
early consideration by your committee. 

Very respectfully. 

This letter was mailed to each member of the Foreign Relations 

Committee. 


Mr. PORAH. Mr. President, if the Senator from Florida 
had been as zealous at the time the fight was being made 
against the World Court as he now is and had known as much 
about the subject as he seems to know now, he would have 
been far more effective in keeping us out of the court than 
he can be now under the program which he has helped to 
inaugurate. The fact of the business is that those who are 
opposed to entering the court feel that the present program 
ought to be permitted to work itself out. The question is being 
settled conclusively, in my judgment. 

The resolution has not been pigeonholed in the committee. 
The committee has simply exercised common sense in regard to 
* a very important question. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I am sorry to see that 
the zeal of the Senator from Idaho, the chairman of the 
committee, has been so much on the wane since the original 
World Court resolution was considered. He intimates a lack 
of zeal on my part, but it looks now as if he is willing to 
leave the proposition open and have the other nations accept 
something which he originally opposed. His course would be 
to leave the matter open for them to accept it. 

Mr. BORAH. If the Senator from Florida was at all in- 
formed as to the facts, he would not be so distressed over the 
situation. He is dealing with a matter about which he seems 
to have not informed himself. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. That is merely the opinion of the Sena- 
tor from Idaho. Of course, I know he arrogates to himself 
all wisdom and that he possesses all knowledge in regard to 
this proposition, as well as many others. I am not going to 
make au indictment of knowledge against myself and then 
admit the indictment. He makes one against himself and 
admits it. 

Mr. BORAH. I am simply stating the facts as they are and 
well within the knowledge of those who desire to secure them. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, there is neither 
occasion nor justification for any resentment or offensive state- 
ment from any source, intelligent or unintelligent, respecting 
the action which the Senate has just taken. The vote of the 
Senate on the motion to lay on the table indicates the futility, 
at this time at least, of the proposal of the Senator from 
Florida. Senators must learn that there is no impropriety or 
injustice in an action of a member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee who declines to participate in reporting this reso- 
lution on the belief that there is no occasion for its considera- 
tion in the Senate, and such action is not subject to censure 
or condemnation. 

The Senate, by a well-nigh unanimous vote, has sustained the 
attitude taken by the chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and by myself and by other members of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations; and I might add that this debate in which 
I am participating after the subject matter of the debate has 
been determined in a parliamentary manner is an illustration of 
the waste of time contemplated in the motion of the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. DILL obtained the floor. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, the matter of wasting time 
should not cause any heartaches around the Senate. 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, a point of order. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Hour after hour and day after day are 
frittered away here in the Senate. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. A parliamentary inquiry: 
What is the subject matter before the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair recognized the Senator 
from Washington, who has the floor. 


REGULATION OF RADIO COMMUNICATIONS 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I understand that the no 
business is closed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. . 

Mr. DILL. I ask that the radio conference report, which was 
under consideration last night, with an appeal pending from the 
ruling of the Chair on a point of order, be laid before the 
Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Chair lays the conference report before the 
Senate. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses upon the bill (H. R. 9971) for the regulation of radio 
communications, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is, Shall the decision 
of the Chair stand as the judgment of the Senate? 

Mr. DILL obtained the floor. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Washington has 
the floor. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. DILL. I thought I ought to make a short statement as 
to the situation. 

Mr. WATSON. 
table. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I have been trying to get the 
floor on this matter. 

Mr. DILL. I do not want to cut off discussion. 
to say a word, and then I will yield the floor. 

The reason why I asked to have the conference report taken 
up and the appeal from the decision of the Chair voted on is 
that if the Chair should be overruled, of course, the conference 
report would go back to the conferees. That is why I wanted 
it taken up at this time. 

I now yield the floor. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I am not going to argue this 
matter any further; but I do want the Senate to understand 
the grounds of the point of order and the ground of the ruling 
of the Chair from which I respectfully appeal. I consider this 
ruling of such vast importance, and the precedent that would 
be established in this matter so far reaching, that I desire to 
state the matter to the Senate. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HOowELL] made a point of 
order against the conference report on the radio bill under 
section 2 of Rule XXVII on the ground that the conference 
committee had stricken from the bill matter agreed upon by 
both Houses. The rule under which the point of order was 
made reads as follows: 


Conferees shall not insert in their report matter not committed to 
them by either House, nor shall they strike from the bill matter agreed 
to by both Houses. If new matter is inserted in the report, or if 
matter which was agreed to by both Houses is stricken from the bill, 
a point of order may be made against the report, and if the point 
of order is sustained, the report shall be recommitted to the committee 
of conference. 


I will now read the provision of the bill that was stricken 
out by the conference committee. 

When the House bill came over to the Senate it contained 
this provision, It is found in the first section and is article (d) 
on page 3. In giving the authority of the Secretary of Com- 
merce, it says: 

(d) Determine the location of classes of stations or individual 
stations (with due consideration of the right of each State to have 
allocated to it, or to some person, firm, company, or corporation 
within it, the use of a wave length for at least one broadcasting 
station located or to be located in such State, whenever application 
may be made therefor) and the kind of apparatus to be used, with 
respect to its external effects. 

When the bill passed the Senate it contained this provision, 
found on page 37 of the combined bills, and also known as 
article (d). lt reads: 

(d) Determine the location of classes of stations or individual sta- 
tions (with due consideration of the right of each State to have 


I intended to move to lay the appeal on the 


I just want 


allocated to it, or to Some person, firm, company, or corporation within 
it, the use of a wave length for at least one broadcasting station 
located or to be located in such State, whenever application may be 
made therefor) and the kind of apparatus to be used, with respect to 
its external effects. 


Now, let me call attention to the fact that that article (d) 
came over as a part of the House bill, and that that article (d) 
in exactly the same language and under the same subtitle was 
adopted by the Senate in the Senate bill, 

The rule says: 


Conferees shall not insert in their report matter not committed to 


whi - them by either House, nor shall they strike from the bill matter agreed 


to by both Houses. 


I ask the simple question of any Senator here if article (d) 
is Not matter agreed to by both Houses? 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I think the Senator ought also to 
call attention to the fact that subsection (d) in the House bill 
is a subsection under the powers of the Secretary of Commerce, 
and subsection (d) in the Senate bill is a subsection under the 
powers of the commission. Therefore they are different bills 
in that respect, one of them giving the power to the Secretary 
and the other giving it to the commission, while the new bill 
of the conference report divides the powers between the Secre- 
tary and the commission. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, there may be some difference 
as to who shall see that the States get this right, but the right 
is exactly the same in both bills. Neither article says who 
shall guarantee this right, and it is not material to the States 
whether that right is guaranteed to them by the Secretary of 
Commerce or by the commission or by somebody else. The 
proposition that concerned the House of Representatives when 
it passed that article, and the proposition that concerned the 
Senate of the United States when it passed that article, was 
that each State should be guaranteed by the licensing authority, 
no matter what authority it was, at least one wave length for 
the establishment of at least one broadcasting plant in that 
State. 

If this rule means anything, it means that they could not 
strike out of both bills article (d). Can you conceive of its 
meaning anything if it does not mean that? This rule was 
amended in 1918. The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
OvERMAN] took part in that debate. The late Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Gallinger] took part in that debate. The 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis], now the majority leader 
on the other side, rose on the floor and stated that he himself 
had prepared that amendment to the rules, and that his pur- 
pose in preparing it was to prevent legislation in the future by 
conferees. I can not understand what the rule means if it 
does not mean that. 

Can there be any agreement between two Houses on legislation 
any plainer than the adoption of the same paragraph in both 
bills? If the adoption of the same paragraph in exactly the 
same language in both bills is not an agreement as to that para- 
graph, what does constitute an agreement? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, may I ask the 
Senator the paragraph to which he is referring? I have two 
or three different drafts of the bill and am unable to identify it. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I will indicate it to the Senator. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? The Senator from Washington [Mr. DILL] suggested 
that there has been a division of this power, and indicated that 
the same right is preserved in the conference report, although 
the authority for putting into effect that right has been divided. 
The question in my mind is, Has this right of each State to one 
broadcasting station been preserved in the conference report? 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is the only question; and it has not 
been preserved in the conference report. This is the only guar- 
anty in either bill that each State shall have at least one 
broadcasting length allocated to it. The statement of the Sena- 
tor the other day showed that they deliberately did away with 
the right of the State. There is no question about that. 

Mr. SMITH. I would like to ask the Senator a question. If 
the specific language in both bills conveys the same right, under 
the rule have the conferees the power to change the language 
and leave it to be inferred as to whether the language in the 
two bills means the same thing? It seems to me the language 
of the rule is so explicit that the conferees have no right to 
change the verbiage, where verbiage is agreed to by both Houses. 

Mr. PITTMAN. They have stricken out of both bills para- 
graph (d), and the rule provides “nor shall they strike from 
the bill matter agreed to by both Houses.” 

I would like to ask the Senator from Kansas—— 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I had intended to discuss the 
rule for a few moments. 
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Mr. PITTMAN. If the Senator intends to discuss the rule, 
I will not ask him the question now. 

Mr. CURTIS. I will answer the question now, if the Senator 
desires. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I would like to have the Senator answer it 
right now. I wish the Senator would state whether, in his 
opinion, the striking out of paragraph (d) in the bill which 
comes before us, language which appeared in both the Senate 
and the House bills, is a violation of the rule. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, that was the question I in- 
tended to discuss. I can not answer it in just one sentence. 
If the Senator wants to yield to me to make a few remarks on 
the question, I shall be very glad to do so now, or I will wait 
until later. 

Mr. PITTMAN. As the Senator pleases. 

Mr. CURTIS. Just as the Senator from Nevada pleases. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I would like to have the Senator discuss it 
now. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, when the ruling was made last 
night, I was of the opinion that the Chair was wrong. I pro- 
posed the original amendment to the rule and it was referred 
to the committee, and after a long conference with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. OvERMAN] and the Senator from 
New Hampshire, Mr. Gallinger, we agreed upon the substitute, 
and the object was, as stated very plainly in the rule, to prevent 
conferees from legislating. 

Last night I sent for the bills involved in this discussion 
and have gone over them very carefully. as well as the authori- 
ties, and, in my judgment, the Chair was right in his ruling, 
for the reasons which I shall state. 

The bill which passed the House provided what the Secretary 
of Commerce should do under certain circumstances. The 
bill which passed the Senate provided what the commission 
should do under certain circumstances. Instead of the lan- 
guage that was stricken out being in conference and being 
the controverted question, the question in conference was as to 
the power of the Secretary of Commerce or the power of the 
commission—that is, the power that was intended to be con- 
ferred. 

We have a decision of Vice President Marshall on this ques- 
tion, which seems to me to settle the matter. On February 27, 
1919, the Senate proceeded to consider the conference report 
on House bill 13274, to provide for relief where formal con- 
tracts have not been made in the manner required by law. I 
read the following from Gilfry’s Precedents: 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. Mr. President, I make the point of order against 
the conference report, because it does not include matter that was 
passed by the House and which substantially in the same form was 
passed by the Senate. The matter to which I refer was left out of 
the conference report. I call the attention of the Chair first to Rule 
XXVII, which provides: 

“Conferees shall not insert in their report matter not committed to 
them by either House, nor shall they strike from the bill matter agreed 
to by both Houses,” 

I call the attention of the Chair to the wording of the rule, which 
says that the conferees shall not “ strike from the bill matter agreed 
to by both Houses,” 

I read from page 3 of the bill as passed by the House: 

“And provided further, That the names of such contractors and the 
amounts of such partial or final settlements shall be filed with the 
Clerk of the House, for the information of Congress, and printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD or in the Official Bulletin or as a public 
document 10 days before confirmation and payment is authorized upon 
such contracts.” 

On page 14 of the bill which passed the Senate on that subject is 
found the following: 

“And provided further, That the names of such contractors and the 
amounts of such partial or final settlements shall be filed with the 
Clerk of the House, for the information of Congress, and printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD ”— 

I call the attention of the Chair to the fact that up to that point 
both bills are the same— 
“or as a public document within 10 days after such confirmation.” 

Mr. President, the gist of my contention is that matter has been 
left out which was agreed upon by both Houses, and under the terms 
of the rule that makes the report subject to a point of order. I refer 
to the provision that the names of the contractors and the amounts 
of such partial or final settlements should be filed with the Clerk of 
the House for the information of Congress and printed in the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. It is true that in the Senate a slight change was 
made in the remainder of that clause; that is, reference to the Official 
Bulletin was left out, and instead of the publication being required 
before confirmation it was required under the Senate bill to be made 
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10 days after confirmation; in other words, there is a difference as to 
time and as to publication in the Official Bulletin; but it was agreed 
by both Houses that there should be a publication of these data. This 
provision ought not to have been left out of the conference report, in 
my judgment, and I make the point of order that the conference report 
should be recommitted under the terms of the Rule XXVII, found on 


page 35 of the rules. 
$ # 8 * + 


* * 

The Vick PRESIDENT (Mr. Marshall). Let the Chair rule first, and 
then any Senator can take an appeal from the ruling of the Chair, or 
the Senator from Utah can express his opinion on the ruling of the 
Chair. 

The Chair has heretofore gone to great lengths in sustaining the 
rule of the Senate with reference to the insertion of new matter and 
the omission of matter agreed to by the two Houses. In an early opin- 
ion, after this rule was adopted, the point of order was sustained 
where there was a section in the original bill of the House and a sec- 
tion in the original bill of the Senate which were identically the same. 
That ruling went further than the precedents of the House of Repre- 
sentatives have been, from the days of Speaker Colfax down. Those 
rulings are uniformly to the effect that where the House passes a bill 
and the Senate strikes out all after the enacting clause and passes 
another bill, when it goes to conference the matter is practically in 
the hands of the conferees to report such a bill, germane to the subject 
of the conference, as the conferees may think proper, and then it is for 
the two Houses to say whether or not they will adopt the conference 
report. As heretofore stated, however, the Chair, being extremely 
desirous of sustaining this rule of the Senate, did sustain a point of 
order under circumstances of a bill enacted by the House, all after the 
enacting clause stricken out, and a new bill inserted in the Scnate, 
where in both bills there was a section identical in language, 

Now, let us see where we are. 

This is a proviso contained in each bill. 
two bills 


Mr. PITTMAN. Not identical in the two bills. 

Mr. CURTIS. He means that beyond a certain point it is not 
identical. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, if the Senator 
will permit me, the distinction between the two cases, which 
the Senator has cited, is simply this: The decision which he is 
citing in support of the Chair’s ruling rests at last upon the 
proposition that the two provisions are not identical. An exam- 
ination of the two provisions discloses how clearly that is true. 
Down to a certain point in a sentence the language is the 
same, but after that in the same sentence the language is 
changed. 

I do not think a precedent of that nature, a precedent in 
which the language is admittedly different, can constitute a 
precedent in this case. 

Mr. CURTIS. If the Senator will kindly let me finish 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I will refrain for the present. 

Mr. CURTIS. The latter part of this ruling is what I want 
to stress. 


This is a proviso contained in each bill. It is not identical in the 
two bills at all, beyond the fact that each required the names of the 
contractors and the amounts of partial or final settlements to be filed 
with the House for the information of Congress. There it ends, so far 
as the terms are identical in the two bills. After that, in the House 
bill it is to be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD or in the Official 
Bulletin or as a public document 10 days before confirmation and pay- 
ment is authorized upon such contract. The Chair is inclined to think 
that the important thing in the bill was the requirement that it be 
printed somewhere 10 days before confirmation and payment. In the 
Senate bill it is to be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD or as a 
public document within 10 days after such confirmation. 

The Chair thinks there was just about 20 days in controversy before 
the conferees, and that they had a right to strike the proviso out. The 
Chair overrules the point of order. If Senators desire either provision 
retained, they can vote to reject the conference report for that reason. 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, pp. 4412, 4413.) 


It is not identical in the 


The Chair clearly held that where the language was identical 
except as to the days the point at issue was the number of 
days the publication should be made. The point I make in this 
case is that the question at issue is that in the bill which passed 
the House the power was given to the Secretary of Commerce 
and not to a commission, and in the bill which passed the 
Senate the power was given to the commission and not to the 
Secretary of Commerce, and I think the Chair was right in his 
ruling. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr, President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. CURTIS. Certainly. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I see this provision in both bills: 
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Determine the location of classes of stations or individual stations 
with due consideration of the right of each State, 


Is that in the conference report? 

Mr. CURTIS. It is not, but under one bill, as I stated a 
moment ago, it is for the Secretary of Commerce to determine, 
and under the other it is for the commission to determine. In 
the report is a provision that was intended to cover it. Section 
9 reads: 


In considering applications for licenses and renewals of licenses; when 
and in so far as there is a demand for the same, the licensing authority 
shall make such a distribution of licenses, bands of frequency or ware 
lengths, periods of time for operation, and of power among the different 
States and communities as to give fair, efficient, and equitaaay radio 
service to each of the same, 


Mr. OVERMAN. That makes it discretionary. 

Mr. CURTIS. It says upon application. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It is discretionary with the commission: 
The House and the Senate provided that each State should have 
a wave length and that each State should be allocated its rights. 
The conferees are attempting to do the very thing which the 
Senator and I determined should not be done, if we could get 
the Senate to adopt a rule to prevent conference committees 
from doing away with what the two Houses had done or put- 
ting something in which the two Houses had not inserted. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President. if the provision in the bill 
which passed the Senate had been in the same language as that 
found in the bill which passed the House as to the duties of 
the Secretary of Commerce, I should say the Senator would be 
right, but I believe that in this case the object is to determine 
what shall be done by the Secretary of Commerce in the one 
ease and what shall be done by the commission in the other 
case. 

Mr. OVERMAN. We are giving the power to a commission 
to legislate upon this matter, rather than to the House and 
to the Senate, to determine whether in their opinion my State 
shall have certain rights. 

Mr. CURTIS. I do not agree with the Senator. 

Mr. OVERMAN. ‘The House and the Senate provided that 
each State should have certain rights, and the Senator now 
says that discretionary power is to be given to another body. 
Is not that legislation? 

Mr. CURTIS. That was the question at issue, and they 
agreed upon the language found in their report as a substitute 
for the language in the two bills. 

Mr. OVERMAN. They are attempting to strike out what 
both the House and the Senate provided—that each State 
should have certain rights. 

Mr. WATSON. Is not the Senator discussing the merits of 
the proposition rather than the parliamentary situation? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Nevada 
permit me to ask the Senator from Kansas a question? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

_Mr. NORRIS. I want to ask the Senator if it is not true 
that the only thing in dispute between the two Houses that was 
left to conference in this disputed language was as to whether 
the power should be administered by a commission or whether 
it should be administered by the Secretary of Commerce. 

Mr. CURTIS. I think so. 

Mr. NORRIS. If that be true, that was the only thing of 
which the conference committee had any jurisdiction. 

Mr. CURTIS. One of the bills provided that the Depart- 
ment of Commerce should do certain things, and the other bill 
that a commission should do certain things. Therefore, when 
the matter went to conference the question as to what either 
or both should do would be in conference. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think the Senator is in error in this. What 
should be done was not in dispute between the House and the 
Senate. As to whether the Secretary of Commerce should do 
it or the commission should do it was in dispute and was 
properly submitted to the conferees. But one of the main 
things was that each State had the right to one of those sta- 
tions. Both Houses agreed to that. One said it should be 
administered by the Secretary of Commerce and the other said 
it should be administered by a commission. The conferees 
had a right to decide as between those two methods, but they 
had no right, it seems to me, to take out of the bill a material 
proposition, which was that every State had the right to one 
station. Under the bill as reported by the conferees it is ad- 
mitted that they do not have that right. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The change the conferees made with regard 
to who should administer it does not make it unadministerable 
at all. 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly not. 


jae 


ia 


eh, 


Mr. DILL. I want to call attention to the fact that the 
powers given the commission and the powers given the Secre- 
tary of Commerce are not identical. It just happens that the 
part picked out by the Senator from Nevada is identical, but 
the general powers are different. The Senate added certain 
powers which the House did not give. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Will the Senator from Ne- 
vada yicld to me? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 
-~ Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I am anxious 
to see the legislation disposed of, but I think it is important 


ae should determine what is the correct rule in such 


. as that now before the Senate. Some Senators present 
will reçall that when the rule was first adopted or shortly 
after its adoption I took the position that when the Senate, 
for instance, by a single amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute, struck out all after the enacting clause in a House bill 
and inserted new language, notwithstanding the fact that 
there may have been provisions alike in the House bill and 
in the Senate bill, the conferees acquired jurisdiction of the 
whole subject matter. That was debated here at great length 
and the Senate, in the precedent referred to by the Vice 
President and quoted by the Senator from Kansas, held that 
if any matter in the House bill was identical with any matter 
in the Senate bill, the conferees did not have power to strike 
it out. 

I have not had an opportunity to look up the precedents, 
but I recall from memory that time and again that decision 
has been reached. In every case where a provision in the 
Senate bill was identical with a provision in the House bill, it 
has uniformly been held that the conferees could not eliminate 
that provision unless the precedent cited by the Senator from 
Kansas constitutes a fair precedent to that effect. 

Now, Mr. President. I agree with the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Norris] that paragraph (d), which was in both bills, is 
a substantial provision, in identical language in both bills, 
and for that reason the conferees exceeded their authority 
when they struck it out of the conference report. The subject 
matter, which was in disagreement as to that paragraph, was 
not what shall be done, but by whom it shall be done. It was 
entirely competent for the conferees to say that either the 
Secretary of Commerce or the commission, or, instead of either 
of them, some other authority, might apply paragraph (d), 
but paragraph (d) being in both bills, it could not be elimi- 
nated. 

The whole section hinges on the construction to be placed on 
Rule XXVII and particularly the words “matter agreed to 
by both Houses.” That does not say “section” or “ clause” 
or “paragraph.” It becomes necessary to determine what is 
meant by the words “matter agreed to by both Houses.” Cer- 
tainly the Vice President was right in the case cited by the 
Senator from Kansas, where the two provisions were dissimilar 
and noticeably dissimilar, because they did not constitute 
matter agreed to by both Houses, and therefore did not bring 
the subject within the rule which was invoked. 

Mr. CURTIS. They were identical down to the words— 


or as a public document 10 days before confirmation and payment is 
authorized upon such contracts. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. That is true; but will the 
Senator or anyone else contend that the mere existence of two 
words or three words in a paragraph or section would entitle 
the Senator to invoke Rule XXVII? Certainly not. The point 
I am making is that if we read the matter as a whole, it was 
different in the two bills, and it was upon that difference that 
the Vice President actually hung his ruling, and his decision 
was clearly correct. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Before the Senator leaves that point let me 
say that the conferees would have to adopt the language either 
in the Senate bill or the House bill on that proposition, because 
they could not adopt both; that is a sure thing. If they could 
not agree on the language in the Senate bill and if they could 
not agree on the language in the House bill, they would have to 
write another section which would embody the intent of both 
Houses as nearly as they could compromise on it. That is 
what is meant by the proposition that when they substitute for 
a House bill a Senate bill all differences are bound to be in 
conference. But it is only the differences that are in conference. 

Mr. CURTIS. But in this case the language was— 


that the names of such contractors and the amounts of such partial. 


or final settlements shall be filed with the Clerk of the House for the 
information of Congress and printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD or 
in the Official Bulletin. 


The Senator will agree that down to that point the language 
is identical. 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes; but that is not even a 
complete sentence. The Senator from Kansas is too good a 
lawyer or, at least, too good a Senator to make the contention 
that the matter agreed to, using the language of Rule XXVII, 
was the same in both places. 

Mr. CURTIS. One was under the Department of Commerce 
and the other under the commission, and that was the only 
question in dispute, instead of the item referred to. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I understand that, and it was 
entirely competent, that being a question in dispute, for the 
conferees to vest the jurisdiction either in the commission or in 
the Secretary of Commerce or in Some independent authority 
if they could not agree upon which one of the two mentioned 
should have the jurisdiction. But failing to do that they have 
no right under Rule XXVII, as it has been uniformly construed, 
to strike out a section or paragraph which was contained in 
both bills, because by every fair rule of construction that con- 
stitutes matter agreed upon by both Houses. 

Let me show how inconsistent is the position taken by the 
Senator from Kansas. He read an opinion dated February 27, 
1919, by Vice President Marshall, in which the Vice President 
quoted the language in the two bills. A simple reading of the 
language shows that there was not only a literal difference but 
a substantial difference in the two provisions, although some 
identical words were found in both provisions. The first provi- 
sion was: 

And provided further, That the names of such contractors and the 
amounts of such partial or final settlements shall be filed with the 
Clerk of the House, for the information of Congress, and printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD or in the Official Bulletin or as a public docu- 
ment 10 days before confirmation and payment is authorized upon such 
contracts. 


The provision which passed the Senate on that subject was, 
as follows: 


Provided further, That the names of such contractors and the 
amounts of such partial or final settlements shall be filed with the 
Clerk of the House, for the information of the Congress, and printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD or as a public document within 10 days 
after such conformation. 


The Senate omitted a very material portion of the provision 
as it was carried in the bill, namely, “and payment is author- 
ized upon such contract.” Is there a lawyer who hears me who 
will contend that those two provisions constituted matter agreed 
upon by the two Houses in spite of the fact that there was a 
substantial difference not only in the language, but in the legal 
effect and purpose of the two provisions? 

In making the decision cited by the Senator from Kansas, the 
Vice President cited a case to a contrary conclusion which is 
an identical precedent in this case and it follows that the logic 
of the Vice President’s position even in the case cited by the 
Senator from Kansas was in support of the point of order made 
in this case. Let me read it: 


As heretofore stated. however, the Chair, being extremely desirous of 
sustaining this rule of the Senate, did sustain a point of order under 
circumstances of a bill enacted by the House, all after the enacting 
clause stricken out, and a new bill inserted in the Senate, where, in 
both bills, there was a section identical in language. 


In view of the precedent cited by the Senator from Kansas, I 
submit that his first conviction, the one which he announced 
yesterday that the ruling of the Chair was erroneous, is justified 
and sustained, aud his mature conclusion is unjustified and can 
not be sustained even by the precedents which he himself has 
cited. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bratron in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Nevada yield to the Senator from In- 
diana ? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield for a question. 

Mr. WATSON. I did not desire to ask a question. 
to make some brief observations. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I shall try to finish in a few moments, unless 
some one else attempts to take the floor in my time. 

I wish to call attention to the fact that the alleged difference 
in the two bills, as to whether the commission or the Secretary 
of Commerce should protect these rights, did not seem to gov- 
ern as to other articles in the two bills. There were other 
articles in the two bills which were identical. This is a veiy 
peculiar situation. They let paragraph (d) go out. but when 
they came down to paragraph (e), to regulate the purity and 
sharpness of emissions from each stration and the apparatu» 
therein, they did not find any difficulty in keeping that in. 
When they came down to paragraph (f) to establish areas or 
zones to be served by any given station, which was identical in 
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both bills, they did not find any difficulty in keeping that in the 
bill. When they got down to (g) establishing a time for the 
inspection of licensed stations and their apparatus, they did not 
have any difficulty in keeping that in, because that was the 
same in both bills. 

Mr. SMITH. They changed the power that was to adminis- 
ter it. It was in question as to who should administer it, but 
they retained the identical language that should be administered. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes. The thing they struck out of the 
bill on the excuse that the bill differed as to whether the 
Secretary of Commerce or the commission should regulate it 
was paragraph (d), which guaranteed rights to every State; 
but they did not strike out (e), which was the same in both 
bills; or (£f), which was the same in both bills; or (g), which 
was the same in both bills. 

It is strange that a Senator can get up and argue that it is 
necessary to strike out paragraph (d) because there was a 
difference between the two bills as to whether a commission 
or the Secretary of Commerce should grant licenses, and yet 
he does not find any trouble at all with regard to the other 
sections. 

Mr. President, I am about to close. I merely wish to add 
that a great deal of confusion has arisen as to the effect on 
parliamentary rules of pursuing the practice of substituting 
a Senate bill for a House bill. The two bills may agree en- 
tirely on the purpose sought to be attained. The House sends 
a bill over here and we may agree with every section of it in 
purpose, but there is pride of opinion as to language in each 
body. So the committee of the Senate rewrites the whole Dill 
in different language. It goes back to the other House. If 
the language in the Senate bill is different in every particular 
from the language in the House bill, there are only three ways 
in which to effect an agreement in conference: To adopt the 
language of the House bill, to adopt the language of the Senate 
bill in conference, or to rewrite the language. That is evi- 
dent. The language of the bill had to be rewritten in the case 
cited by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis], because the 
language was different. We can not adopt the language of 
both bills when the language of the two is different; and 
therefore, when a measure goes to conference wherever the 
language of the two bills is different, the entire subject matter 
is in conference in the very nature of the case. If, on the 
other hand, we had adopted the House radio bill as the basis 
of our amendments, what would have been the result? There 
would have been nothing in conference except the Senate 
amendments, because both Houses would have agreed on the 
remainder of the text. The same principle applies when we 
substitute an entirely new bill. | 

The only thing for the conferees to do is to harmonize the 
difference in language or the difference of purpose. If the 
Senate substitute bill adopts all of the language except one 
paragraph of the House bill, there is nothing to do except to 
consider the language of that one paragraph, just the same as 
if we should take the House bill and add one paragraph to 
it in the Senate, no one could contend that there would be 
anything in conference except the change we had added to the 
House bill. So there can not be anything in conference in 
this instance except the changes made by the Senate in the 
House bill. 

I wish to read into the Record at this point in justice to 
the Vice President the ground of his ruling. We have every- 
thing else in the Recorp, and I think that also should be in the 
Recorp. In making the ruling on yesterday, the Vice President 
stated: 

The Chair would remark that when the amendment of the Senate is 
a new bill in the nature of a substitute instead of various amendments 
to different parts of the bill, the whole status of conference is changed 
under the precedents. Under the line of argument which the Chair 
followed the other day in holding that new matter when germane could 
be put in as an amendment under those circumstances, he would seem 
to be justified now in overruling the point of order. The status of 
conference being changed where the Senate substitutes a bill as an 
amendment, the precedents in effect hold that the restrictions of Rule 
XVII, paragraph 2, do not apply, and he so rules. The point of order 
is not well taken. 


It seems strange that the duties of the conferees should 
change. Everyone knows that the purpose of a conference is to 
bring together the two Houses on their disagreeing votes, and 
nothing else. Whether that disagreement is shown by amend- 
ments to a House bill or by a new bill of the Senate as a sub- 
stitute, the same authority and the same duties devolve on the 
conferees.. AS a general thing, the language is different when 
a new bill is substituted, and, of course, wherever there is a 
difference in language that difference is in conference, in the 
nature of things, because the conferees have got to adopt 
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the language of one bill or the other or rewrite the language. 
However, when language in both bills is identical, there is noth- 
ing for the conferees to do with regard to it. 

The general principles governing the action of conferees were 
violated to such an extent in this body that in 1918 we adopted 
a specific rule governing the action of conferees in such cases. 


If we are to construe that rule out of existence, we ought to 


know it. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, let me ask the 


Senator what would be the effect of the provision of Rule 


XXVII which has application to this controversy if the prés- 
ent ruling should be sustained? 
Mr. PITTMAN. It would mean, sir, that this body never 
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could redraft a House bill; it would mean that if we saw fit tò 


redraft the language of a House bill and offer it as a substitute 
so as to improve the language, we would throw open the door 
to having the conferees write any kind of a bill they wanted 
to write. To hold that they can not only strike out of a bill 
provisions that are identical in both bills but can strike out 
provisions that guarantee to the States rights that are not 
guaranteed by the measure written by the conferees means 
that we are again to surrender to the conferees the right to 
legislate. It is totally indefensible. 

It does not amount to so much in this instance. If it in- 
volved solely this bill, I would not take such a serious interest 
in it. There is no question but that the bill will go back to 
conference, and the conferees will put back that section, and it 
will come back here; but the decision on this question is of 
vital importance. We can not stand here and deliberately and 
seriously give a construction to a rule unless we mean to 
stand by it. We can not afford to take these rules and work 
them first one way and then the other way for the sake of 
expediency. I am not one of those who believe in throwing 
down the rules of the Senate. I think we have nearly rules 
enough. I do not agree with some that we should have more 
stringent rules in this body. 

I do not see what good more stringent rules would do or 
what good any rules would do if we are not going to uphold 
them. It is far more important to those who are worried 
about the rules of the Senate that they uphold the rules we 
have than that they seek additional rules. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Shall the 
ruling of the Vice President made on yesterday stand as the 
judgment of the Senate? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I wish to say a 
few words. I wanted to sustain the conference report 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. We are going to vote in a few minutes, anyway. 

Mr. JONES of Washingotn. Will not the Senator withhold 
his point for a few moments? 
= The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
vada withdraw his point of no quorum? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I suggest the absence of a quorum. I want 
the Senator from Washington to be heard. He was one of 
those who participated in the debate on the adoption of the 
rule. It is too serious a matter to be put off. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum 
being suggested, the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Frazier Lenroot Schall 
Bayard Gerry McMaster Sheppard 
Borah Gillett McNary Shipstead 
Bratton Glass Metcalf Shortridge 
Broussard Geff Moses Smith 

Bruce Gooding Neely Smoot 
Cameron Gould Norris Steck 
Capper Hale Nye Stephens 
Caraway Harreld Oddie Stewart 
Copeland Harris Overman Trammell 
Couzens Harrison Pepper Tyson 
Curtis Hawes Phipps Duacrwood 
Dale Heflin Pine Wadsworth 
Deneen Howell Pittman Walsh, Mass. 
Dill Jones, Wash. Ransdell Walsh, Mont. 
Edwards Kendrick Reed, Pa, Warren 
Ernst Si beg Robinson, Ark, Watson 
Ferris ng Robinson, Ind. Wheeler 
Fess Ta ollette Sackett Willis 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-six Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I want to see 
this legislation enacted. I had hoped that we would be able 
to get a vote on this conference report. I have studied the 


question raised with a desire to sustain the Chair; but I can 


not get the consent of my mind to do it, taking into consider- 
ation the importance and the purpose of the rule that is 
invoked. I desire to state, just briefly, my reasons for not 
being able to vote to sustain the decision of the Chair. 
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I do not think the decision of the Chair in the broad lan- 
guage in which it was announced shouid be sustained under 
any circumstances. If that is the rule of the Senate, then 
whenever the Senate takes a House bill and strikes out all 

_ after the enacting clause and puts in a new bill, the conferees 
can write any legislation that they see fit that is germane to 
the subject matter under consideration. They can write a new 
bill and our only recourse is to reject the report on the merits 
or adopt it without the chance to amend it. 

_ One of the prime purposes of the rule that was presented by 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis], which is known as the 

Curtis rule, was to prevent conferees from doing this very 

= ig. It was designed to prevent conferees from taking matter 
nia o been accepted by both Houses and substituting for it 
tt 


es 


matter of their own. If the broad language used by the Vice 
President is adopted as the rule of the Senate, there is no 
limit upon the power of conferees in dealing with legislation 
under those circumstances. So it seems to me that if we ap- 
prove the ruling of the Vice President, we practically nullify 
the rule that the Senate adopted for the specific purpose of 
preventing conferees from doing away with what has been 
agreed to by both Houses and substituting something that they 
think ought to be adopted in place of it. 

I had hoped, however, that I could sustain the ruling of the 
Chair upon the ground that the conferees had not invaded the 
rule, that they had not violated the purpose of the rule; but, 
as I study the question, it seems to me clear that the rule has 
been violated. As has already been pointed out, the House 
provided in its bill in substance that each State should have 
a wave length. This bill provided that this should be done 
under the Secretary of Commerce. The Senate, in exactly the 
same language as used by the House, provided also that each 
‘State should have a wave length. It provided for this under 
a commission instead of under the Secretary. The only differ- 
ence is as to whether we shall have a commission or whether 
we shall have a Secretary deal with the matter. There is no 
difference between the two Houses as to whether or not a State 
should have a wave length. That is a very important matter. 
That is substantial matter within the terms of the rule. Each 
House declared that each State should have a wave length in 
the very same words. 

The conferees have not given each State a wave length. The 
conferees have placed this matter within the discretion of the 
supervising agency. They have sought to deal with the matter 
in a way; and in section 9 it is provided, as was read by the 
Senator from Kansas: 


In considering applications for licenses and renewals of licenses, when 
and in so far as there is a demand for the same, the licensing authority 
shall make such a distribution of licenses, bands of frequency or wave 
lengths, periods of time for operation, and of power among the different 
States and communities as to give fair, efficient, and equitable radio 
service to each of the same. 


Under that provision, however, it is entirely within the dis- 
cretion of the body that has the administration of this act as 
to whether or not the State has a wave length, and substan- 
tially changes the position of the House and of the Senate. 

Mr. President, I think this rule is a very vital one. We are 
not acting under the rules of the other House. We are not 
acting under the precedents that were established under the 
rules of the House or under the old rules of the Senate or under 
general parliamentary law; but, for the very purpose of cor- 
recting abuses that had grown up under those rules, this new 
rule was adopted by the Senate to control the action of its 
conferees ; and in this rule we said that no matter that has been 
agreed to by both Houses shall be left out of the report. In 
other words, if the conferees leave it out, the conference report 
is subject to a point of order. 

This is a very substantial matter. If the conferees can elimi- 
nate the matter they have eliminated by this report, there is no 
limit on their power. It was deemed of such importance by 
both Houses that each State should have a wave length that 
each House declared that each State should have it in identi- 
cally the same words. The conferees have left that out. No 
State is assured of a wave length. The declared will of each 
House is nullified. It is clear to me that under the rule of the 
Senate this conference report is subject to the point of order, 
and that we must so determine unless we are going to do away 
with or practically nullify the rule that the Senate adopted to 
protect itself with reference to conference reports. 

Mr. President, I know that we are frequently very liberal 
about points of order. The Senate is a rule to itself in almost 
all these cases; but where the Senate has adopted a specific 
rule for directing its proceedings we should follow that rule; 
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and in no case, in my judgment, is the following of a rule more 
important than in connection with conference reports. The 
abuses that grew up, as I said a moment ago, led to the adop- 
tion of this rule, and, much as I want to see this legislation 
passed, and passed quickly, I think it would be very unfortu- 
nate if we should break down this rule that was adopted for 
the protection of the Senate itself and in the interest of the 
careful and proper consideration of legislation by this body. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I think I have insisted as 
often as any Senator upon this floor upon the strict observance 
of what is known as the Curtis rule, and I concur with the 
view of the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] that the 
ruling as laid down by the Chair in sustaining this point of 
order is broader than the Curtis rule justifies. I believe that 
under the existing rule, even though the Senate adopts an 
amendment in the form of a substitute for a House bill, the 
conferees are confined to the matter actually in difference be- 
tween the two Houses. But, Mr. President, the question is, 
What is the matter in difference between the two Houses with 
respect to this bill? 

It is assumed by the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones], 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN], and other Senators 
who are opposed to the ruling of the Chair that both Houses 
have agreed that certain powers shall be exercised by some- 
body and that the only difference between them is as to the 
agency which shall exercise the powers. If I could accept that 
construction, I should agree with the Senator from Washington 
and the Senator from Nevada. But, Mr. President, it seems to 
me that the matter in difference between the two Houses is as 
to the powers that shall be exercised in the one case by the 
Secretary of Commerce and in the other by the commission. 
The two Houses never have come to an agreement that these 
powers shall be exercised by any other body than the one desig- 
nated in the respective bills. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
yield for a question? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not consider that it is a 
question of the exercise of a power. As I understand, the 
House said that each State shall have a wave length, and the 
Senate said that each State shall have a wave length. 

Mr. LENROOT. If it had said that so that that provision 
could stand alone, if the whole question of powers of commis- 
sion and Secretary could be stricken from the bill, then I would. 
agree with the Senator, of course; but that is not so. The 
whole matter is one of powers of the Secretary or of the com- 
mission, because subsection (d) in the House bill provides that 
the Secretary of Commerce shall determine, and subsection (d) 
in the Senate bill provides that the commission shall determine— 
what? 

The location of classes of stations or individual stations (with due 
consideration of the right of each State to have allocated to it)— 


And so forth. There is no conferring of a definite right upon 
each State. It all goes to a power to be exercised. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, may I suggest also that in the 
Senate bill the powers granted to the commission are different 
from the powers granted by the House bill. There are amend- 
ments to the House provision. 

Mr. LENROOT. I was coming to that. 

Now, what has happened? The House has said that the 
Secretary of Commerce shall exercise certain powers with 
reference to radio regulation. The House has not said that 
those powers shall exist irrespective of the Secretary of Com- 
merce. The Senate has said that this commission shall exer- 
cise certain powers; and it so happens that the Senate has 
said in some particulars that the commission shall exercise 
the same powers that the House has said should be exercised 
by the Secretary of Commerce. There never has been, however, 
any meeting of the minds of the two Houses upon the question 
of powers. The difference between the two Houses is wholly 
in the one case as to the powers exercised by the Secretary of 
Commerce and in the other as to the powers exercised by the 
commission ; and, they never having agreed that certain powers 
shall be exercised independently of these two bodies, it would 
be perfectly competent to amend the Senate provision with 
reference to powers or the House provision with reference to 
powers with any amendment that would be germane. 

In other words, none of the text with relation to powers has 
actually been agreed upon between the two Houses. The House 
has said: “ We propose to confer certain powers upon the 
Secretary of Commerce.” The Senate has said: “ We propose 
to confer certain powers upon the commission.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield. 


Mr. President, will the Senator 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. But has not the Senate said: 
“ So far as this particular matter is concerned, we will confer 
exactly the same powers upon the commission as the House 
has conferred upon the Secretary of Commerce” ? 

Mr. LENROOT. No; certainly not—not as I read the lan- 
guage. The House has said: “ We confer power upon the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to determine the location of classes of sta- 
tions or of individuals.” That is the subject matter of this 
paragraph—the power of the Secretary of Commerce—and then, 
in brackets, ‘ with due consideration of the right of each 
. State,” and so forth; but it does not confer the right upon 
each State. He must give consideration to that fact; that is 
true; and it is a power that is conferred upon the Secretary 
of Commerce. The Senate has said: “We confer certain 
powers upon the commission,” and it is true that it is in the 
same language. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
powers. 

Mr. LENROOT. Grant that they are: The Senate might 
well have said—and certainly from a parliamentary stand- 
point there can be no question about it—“ We are willing to 
confer these powers upon a commission, but we are not willing 
to confer any of them upon the Secretary of Commerce.” The 
House has said: “We are willing to confer these identical 
powers upon the Secretary of Commerce, but we are not willing 
to confer any of them upon a commission.” 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, if the Senator 
will yield, both Houses, however, have said that the power 
should be conferred. . 

Mr. LENROOT. No; they have not. That was the point. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Therefore, the only question 
remaining in conference is, Upon whom shall it be conferred? 

Mr. LENROOT. When the Senator was out I stated that if 
this is to be construed as an agreement by both Houses that 
‘certain powers should be conferred upon some body, then I 
would agree with the Senator; but my contention is that they 
have not so agreed. One House has agreed that certain powers 
Shall be conferred upon one agency and the other House has 
agreed that like powers shall be conferred upon another agency. 
There has never been any meeting of the minds of the two 
Houses upon the question of powers. So, to my mind, it was 
open to the conferees to strike out any paragraph with rela- 
tion to these powers, and to agree that the Secretary of Com- 
merce might exercise certain powers, or that the commission 
might exercise certain powers, and I do not believe the con- 
ferees have exceeded their jurisdiction. 

Mr, NORRIS rose. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I am very anxious to get a vote 
on this matter, and therefore, unless the Senator from Nebraska 
has something he is very anxious to say, I want to move to lay 
the appeal on the table. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I will not take the time of the 
Senate for more than a few minutes. 

Mr. DILL. I simply want to get a vote before 2 o’clock. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is the matter in such a parliamentary shape 
that the Senator must dispose of it before 2 o’clock? 

Mr. DILL. At 2 o’clock the farm relief bill will come before 
the Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to say just a word about the im- 
portance of this matter. We must not pass it over with the 
idea that it is an unimportant proposition, because one of the 
dangers of the times in legislative matters is legislation by 
conference committees in secret. We must not get the idea 
that because of an emergency we ought to do something hur- 
riedly, which might be a mistake that would come home to 
trouble us. 

The object of the rule under consideration was to take 
away from conference committees rights which neither the 
House nor the Senate wanted to delegate to conference com- 
mittees. There is involved in this question no disrespect of 
the conference committee on the measure under consideration, 
because I think all of us realize how the Senator from Wash- 
ington, in charge of the bill, has given earnest and able effort 
to bring about legislation. I am in entire sympathy with him. 
I have followed him all through until this conference report 
was brought in, and I originally intended to vote for the re- 
port, but upon examination I found so many instances where 
it seemed that fundamental things were stricken out of the bill 
which had passed the Senate, that I reached the conclusion 
that I should take a chance on the Senator being able to go 
back to conference and bring us another report before we 
adjourn, 

Now we come to this point: A fundamental thing was in- 
cluded in the bill which passed the House which was restated 
in the bill which passed the Senate. It was provided in each 
bill that every State should be entitled to at least one broad- 


And they are the very same 
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casting station. The bill which passed the House provided that 
the matter should. be under the control of the Secretary of 
Commerce, and the bill which passed the Senate provided that 
it should be under the control of a commission. 

The vital thing, in my judgment, is not so much as to who 
shall control it but as to whether we shall retain in the 
measure something that was put in as a matter of right both 
by the House and by the Senate. 

Suppose a bill had passed the House providing for the 
erection of a public building and the House had provided that 
it should be constructed by the Secretary of Commerce; then 
the bill would come to the Senate, and suppose we left the 
language as it was, except that we provided that the building 
should be erected and controlled by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and in that form the bill went to conference. What would 
be in conference? The question would be, not whether we were 
going to have a building or not, because that had been decided, 
that was in both bills, but the question would be as to who 
should build it, the Secretary of the Treasury or the Secretary 
of Commerce. 

We find a provision in both these bills that every State 
should have a broadcasting station, under the control, the 
House provides, of the Secretary of Commerce, and under the 
control of a commission, according to the Senate. The matter 
in conference is not whether each State shall have a broadcast- 
ing station, but as to who is to put it in and look after it after 
it is in. That is the only thing the conference had any power 
to deal with. The conferees were prohibited absolutely, under 
general parliamentary law, even without this rule, from tak- 
ing out of both bills a provision to which each House had 
agreed. For the reasons I have stated it seems to me that 
the bill ought to go back to conference. 

I have debated the matter perhaps longer than I should 
have and now, out of deference to the Senator from Washing- 
ton, I shall yield the floor, although there were other things I 
desired to say. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I move to lay the appeal on the 
table, and on that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call the roll, and Mr. 
ASHURST answered in the affirmative. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, as this is not a straight vote 
on the report but is on a motion to lay on the table, I think the 
Chair should state the parliamentary situation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. DILL] to lay on the table 
the appeal from the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. HEFLIN. As I understand it, the Chair held that the 
conferees had the right to make the changes they did make. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has so held. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The question is on the motion to table the appeal, is it not? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is. A vote “yea” will be to 
sustain the Chair, and a vote “nay” will be to overrule the 
decision of the Chair. 

Mr. HOWELL. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The roll call had commenced, and 
the clerk will proceed with the roll call. 

The legislative clerk resumed the calling of the roll. 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont], 
which I transfer to the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
RrED], and vote “nay.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD (when Mr. MAYFIELD’s name was called). 
The junior Senator from Texas [Mr. MAYFIELD] is unavoidably 
detained on account of illness. He has a pair on this vote with 
the junior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BINGHAM]. 

Mr. NYE (when his name was called). I have a pair on this 
question with the senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Jonrs], 
who is absent on account of illness. I transfer that pair to the 
senior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Norspeck] and vote 
éé nay.” 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas (when the name of Mr. REED Of 
Missouri was called). The Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] 
is necessarily detained from the Senate. 

Mr. OVERMAN (when Mr. SIMMONS’s name was called). 
My colleague [Mr. Stmmowns] is absent on account of sickness. 
He is paired with the senior Senator from Oklahoma | Mr. 
HARRELD ]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HARRELD. I have a general pair with the senior Sena- 
tor from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons], which I transfer to the 
senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. WELLER], and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HARRISON (after having voted in the negative). I 
have a pair on this question with the senior Senator from New 
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Jersey [Mr. Epcr]. In his absence I transfer that pair to the 
junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr, BLEAsE] and vote 
rT; nay.” 

Mr. WATSON (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a pair with the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. SWAN- 
SON], Who is absent. I am informed that I am at liberty to 
vote on this question, however, and I therefore permit my vote 
to stand. 

The result was announced—yeas 41, nays 34, as follows: 


YEAS—41 
Ashurst ess Metcalf Smoot 
ayard Gillett Moses Steck 
Bruce off Oddie Stewart 
Cameron Gooding Pepper Wadsworth 
t er ale Phipps Walsh, Mass. 
urtis Harreld Pine Warren 
le Hawes . Reed, Pa. Watson 
Deneen Kendrick Robinson, Ind Willis 
Dill Keyes Sackett 
$ - st Lenroot Schall 
erris McNary Shortridge 
NAYS—84 
Borah Harris Neely Smith 
Broussard Harrison Norris Stephens 
Caraway eflin Nye Trammell 
Copeland Howell Overman Tyson 
Couzens Jones, Wash Pittman Underwood 
Edwards ng Ransdell Walsh, Mont. 
Fletcher La Follette Robinson, Ark. Wheeler 
Frazier McKellar Sheppard 
Gerry McMaster Shipstead 
NOT VOTING—20 
Bingham George Jones, N. Mex. Reed, Mo. 
Blease Glass McLean Simmons 
Bratton Gould Mayfield Stanfield 
du Pont Greene Means Swanson 
Edge Johnson Norbeck Weller 


So the appeal from the decision of the Chair was laid on the 
table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 2 o’clock having ar- 
rived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, 
Senate bill 4808. 

Mr. McNARY obtained the floor. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator from Oregon 
yield to me long enough to submit a unanimous-consent request 
for a time to vote on the radio conference report? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I will state that I shall object to it, so as 
to save time. 

Mr. PEPPER. 
yield to me? 

Mr. McNARY. I yield. 


NATIONAL BANK BRANCHES 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I desire to propose a unani- 
mous-consent agreement with reference to a vote on the pending 
motion concerning House bill No. 2, the banking bill. I send it 
to the desk and ask that it may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the proposed 
unanimous-consent agreement. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


Ordered, by unanimous consent, That on the calendar day of Mon- 
day, February 14, 1927, at not later than 4 o’clock p. m., the Senate 
will proceed to vote, without further debate, upon any motion or 
amendment that may be pending or that may be offered to the motion 
heretofore made by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PEPPER] that 
the Senate recede from certain of its amendments and concur in the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to certain other amend- 
ments of the Senate and to the Senate amendment to the title to the 
bill H. R. 2, the so-called Pepper-McFadden banking bill, and upon 
the said motion itself; and that after the hour of 2 o’clock p. m. on 
said day no Senator shall speak more than once or longer than 15 
minutes upon the motion or upon any amendment offered or motion 
made in relation thereto. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. WHEELER. I object to the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment. 

Mr. PEPPER. If the Senator from Montana will suggest ‘a 
24-hour extension of the time named or any other reasonable 
modification in the interest of further debate, I shall be glad 
to modify the request accordingly. 

Mr. WHEELER. I will say to the Senator that at this 
time I will not agree to any proposal to fix a time for a vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate resumes the considera- 
tion of the unfinished business. 

FARM RELIEF 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 4808) to establish a Federal farm 
board to aid in the orderly marketing and in the control and 
disposition of the surplus of agricultural commodities. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, there is an old saying, and I 
am sure a very true one, that sometimes great public calami- 


Mr. President, will the Senator from Oregon 
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ties bring people to a realization of truth they will learn in 
no other way. So if, out of the great crisis that has over- 
whelmed agriculture in the last few years, the farmers of the 
country can learn that this is the age of organization and 
combination, that capital and labor are thoroughly crganized 
in every part of the country, and that organization can only 
be met by organization, then the hardships, privations, and 
great losses the farmers have suffered in the last few years 
will not have been in vain. 

But, Mr. President, we might just as well talk about organiz- 
ing the wind as to taik about organizing 6,500,000 farmers 
scattered throughout 48 States of the Unioi—as to try and 
organize into one organization the American farmer without 
legislation. The bill provides the legislation for an organiza- 
tion of the America farmers in a simple and effective manner, 
and I believe it is clearly the duty of Congress to enact legis- 
lation that will make possible a farm organization for the 
marketing of farm products in an orderly and intelligent man- 
ner, for this Government is responsible in a large measure for 
the deplorable conditions of the American farmer, for through 
legislation that was thought essential during the war and 
soon after the war, all of the economic relationships that 
existed between agriculture, industry, and labor have been 
destroyed. Mr. President, I shall have no trouble in showing 
that this Government through legislation enacted during the 
war and soon after the war and the administration of that 
legislation is responsible for the hardships, privations, and 
great losses agriculture has sustained since 1920. 

Before the war the prosperity of the great industries meant 
the prosperity of agriculture, and the prosperity of agricul- 
ture meant the prosperity of the great industries, and to that 
rule there was no exception. ~ This is the first time in the 
history of the Government that agriculture has been de- 
moralized and thrown into bankruptcy and suffered great 
losses that can only be measured by billions of dollars, while 
the great industries have enjoyed an era of prosperity never 
dreamed of before, and labor has been fully employed at the 
highest wage since the dawn of civilization. 

The first hard times or panic that came to this country after 
the Constitution was adopted was the panic of 1816, and then 
came the panic of 1832, which lasted until 1840. Then came the 
panic of the late forties, which was followed by the panic of 
1856 and 1857, and then came the panics of 1873 and 1893. In 
all of those great panics agriculture, industry, and labor all 
went down in one great crash together, and to that rule there 
is no exception. : 

I can remember something of the panic of 1873 and I can 
remember all about the panic of 1893. In that great panic the 
country witnessed 60,000 commercial failures, with liabilities of 
more than a billion dollars; railroads with mileage enough to 
reach twice around the earth could not meet their obligations 
and were forced into the hands of a receiver; free soup houses 
had to be established in all of the great cities of the country to 
prevent death from starvation. Agriculture was demoralized. 
Then we saw prosperity return, and agriculture, industry, and 
labor all came back together to enjoy prosperity as they had 
gone down together in that great panic that brought wreck, 
ruin, and disaster to the whole country. 

The first legislation enacted by Congress which changed the 
economic conditions of the country was the Adamson law, which 
changed the basis of a day’s labor on our railroads from a 10 
and 12 hour day to an 8-hour day. The Adamson law brought 
about an annual increase in the price of labor on the railroads 
of $60,365,874. In order that this increase in the price of labor 
might be passed on to the people, the Interstate: Commerce Com- 
mission authorized an increase in freight rates which, on an 
average, equaled an § per cent increase. Then Congress enacted 
the Federal control act and Mr. McAdoo was made Director 
General of Railroads. 

During Federal control of our railroads Mr. McAdoo author- 
ized an increase in the price of labor on our railroads which 
has been responsible since 1919 for an annual increase in the 
price of labor of $1,164,000,000. In order that this increase in 
the price of labor might be passed on to those who use the rail- 
roads of the country, the Director General of Railroads author- 
ized a horizontal increase of 25 per cent in freight rates, and 
in this horizontal increase in freight rates no attention was paid 
as to how long the haul, or how short the haul, or, with but few 
exceptions, what the product would bear to carry it to market. 

Then Congress passed the Esch-Cummins Act which created 
the Labor Board, and in 1920 the Labor Board authorized an 
increase in the price of labor on our railroads which was 
equal to an annual increase of $522,000,000. Then in 1920, so 
that the railroads might pass this increased cost in the price 
of labor of $522,000,000 on to the people, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission authorized an increase in freight rates of 
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from 25 to 40 per cent, and 3314 per cent as between the 
different railroad zones of the country. 

In 1921 the Labor Board authorized a decrease which was 
equal to an annual decrease in the price of labor on our rail- 
roads of $331,000,000. Since 1921 there have been some slight 
increases, and the increase in the price of labor on January 1, 
1927, over the price of labor on our railroads on January 1, 
1917, is $1,763,365,874. 

Since these increases in freight rates which were brought 
about by the Adamson law, the Director of Railroads and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the farmers of the United 
States have been forced to pay more than $3,000,000,000 in in- 
creased freight rates for the use of the railroads. Labor gen- 
erally was not slow to take advantage of the eight-hour day 
brought about by the Adamson law and the increase in the 
‘price of labor on the railroads. In 1917, 1918, and 1919 organ- 
ized labor inaugurated 11,400 strikes, and in practically every 
one of these strikes they succeeded in bringing about an in- 
creased price for labor in the great industries of this country. 
To-day practically all of our great industries have followed the 
Government and adopted eight hours as the basis for a day’s 
labor. It is the increase in freight rates, the increase in the 
cost of labor in the great industries, and the increased cost of 
labor on the farm that has brought about the increase of prac- 
tically 100 per cent in the cost of production of farm products. 
In this increased cost of production, which has been forced on 
the American farmer by his own Government, lies the story of 
the hardships and privations and the demoralization of agri- 
culture in America. par 

Surely, it seems to me, that it is not hard for anyone to 
understand when there is a 100 per cent increase forced upon 
any industry or any line of industry unless that industry and 
that line of business is able to pass that increase on to the 
people bankruptcy must overwhelm it in a short time. 

If the Government had not increased freight rates so that 
the railroads could pass their increased cost of labor on to the 
farmers and others who use the railroads, every mile of rail- 
road would have been in the hands of a receiver in one short 
year. That would also have been true as to all the great in- 
dustries. If those industries were unable to pass their in- 
creased costs, due to the price of labor, on to the people, of 
course they would soon be in the hands of a receiver. That is 
true also so far as the merchant is concerned. If the country 
merchant were not able to increase the price of his goods, mark 
them up on the shelf, and pass the increased price on to the 
farmer, every country merchant in America would soon be in 
the hands of a receiver. 

Mr. President, generally it can be said that the American 
farmer is without organization, that some one else always 
fixes the price of everything he produces on the farm and some 
one else always fixes the price of everything he buys for the 
home and the farm, and through legislation that has brought 
new standards in America in the operation of our railroads 
and of our great industries the farmers have had forced upon 
them an increase in the cost of production of farm products 
by their own Government of 100 per cent. 

Mr. President, I am in full sympathy with the increase in 
the price of labor and the shorter hours of labor on the rail- 
roads and in the great industries. I hope we shall be able to 
maintain present standards and improve them in the future. 
What I am fighting for is to give agriculture the same relation- 
shipgthat existed between agriculture, industry, and labor be- 
fore it was destroyed by our own Government by legislation 
thought essential during the war and following the war. What 
I am fighting for is to step agriculture up with industry and 
labor, not to tear down industry and labor and bring them to 
the level of agriculture to-day. God forbid that! 

Mr. President, it is not strange that we find American agri- 
culture in bankruptcy. The reason for great losses the Ameri- 
can farmer has sustained in the last few years is a simple one 
when approached with an open mind and without prejudice. 
There is not a Senator on this floor who does not know and 
understand that those branches of agriculture which produce a 
surplus and because of that surplus are unable to receive any 
benefit from the protective tariff are facing an impossible con- 
dition, and unless we can enact some legislation that will give 
them a chance to bring about orderly marketing there is no 
hope for a prosperous agriculture in America. 

If there is any doubt in the mind of any Senator that agricul- 
ture can continue under the present conditions, I hope he will 
listen while I tell the story of the mortgage indebtedness and 
other losses that have come to the American farmer. In 1920 
the Government reports show that the mortgage indebtedness of 
the farms of this country was $3,500,000,000, while to-day the 
mortgage indebtedness on the farms in America is $12,450,000,- 
000; and if we measure the losses that have come to agriculture 
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in the decline in the value of farm lands and farm prices since 
1919, the American farmer has suffered a shrinkage in the value 
of farm lands and a loss in the price of farm products of more 
than $32,000,000,000. 

Since 1920 more than 2,000,000 farmers have lost their homes 
through foreclosure or are retaining them to-day through the 
leniency of their creditors, and between three and four millions 
of our farm population has been forced to leave the farm to 
find employment in the great cities. Nine per cent of the farm 
homes of America are vacant and stand out as silent sentinels 
of the tragedy that has overwhelmed agriculture during the last 
few years. 

Mr. President, the farmers are not the only ones that have 
suffered since the deflation policy was forced upon this country 
in 1920. The number of bank failures that have occurred in 
the agricultural States since 1920 is appalling. I have a list 
here of the bank failures beginning with January 1, 1910, up 
to June 30, 1920, and also a list of the bank failures that have 
occurred since July 1, 1920, to December 31, 1926. This list I 
offer for the Recorp. It shows a total of 3,089 banks have 
closed their doors and not reopened. This number does not 
include the failures of State banks from July 1, 1926, to Janu- 
ary 1, 1927. There have been more bank failures in six years 
than the total number of bank failures for half a century prior 
to 1920. 

I want to call the Senate’s attention to the fact that there 
were few, if any, bank failures in the agricultural States from 
1910 to 1920. The bank failures in the agricultural States of 
the Union during that period was very much less in proportion 
than in the industrial States. But since 1920 this condition 
has been radically reversed; there have been fewer bank fail- 
ures in the industrial States, while in many of the agricultural 
States the number of banks that have failed is staggering to any 
thoughtful American. 

Arizona, which surely may be called an agricultural State, 
had no bank failures for the first period between 1910 and 1920, 
but between 1920 and January 1, 1927, Arizona had 30 bank 
failures. 

Colorado had 10 bank failures for the first period and 67 bank 
failures in the last six years. 

Georgia had 32 bank failures during the first period of 10 
years and 161 during the last six years. 

Idaho had 9 bank failures during the first period of 10 years 
and 62 bank failures during the last six years. 

Iowa had 13 bank failures during the first 10 years, before 
the deflation of 1920, and 264 bank failures during the last six 
years. 

Kansas had 9 bank failures for the first period and 108 for 
the last. 

Minnesota had 23 bank faite during the first period and 
224 during the second period. 

Missouri had 18 bank failures during the first period and 143 
during the second period. 

Montana had 5 bank failures during the first 10-year period 
and 182 bank failures during the last six years. 
` Nebraska had 8 bank failures during the first period, before 
the economic conditions of the country were changed through 
legislation, and 118 bank failures during the last six years. 

New Mexico had 10 bank failures during the first period 
and 58 since 1920. 

New York had 76 bank failures during the first period of 10 
years and in the last 6 years she has had only 6 bank failures, 
showing that a radical difference exists in the industrial 
States, a vastly better condition, if you please, than existed 
before 1920. 

North Dakota had 6 bank failures during the first 10-year 
period up to 1920 and 321 bank failures in the last 6 years. 

I wish to say, Mr. President, that so far as State banks are 
concerned, there are six months from the ist of July of last 
year to the Ist of January of this year of which I have no 
record, and none is available at this time. 

Oregon had 7 bank failures during the first period and 23 
during the last 6 years. 

South Dakota had 16 bank failures during the first 10-year 
period and 257 bank failures during the last 6 years. 

Texas had 27 bank failures during the first period and 159 
during the second. 

Wisconsin had no bank failures during the first 10-year pe- 
riod, but in the last 6 years there have been 37 bank failures 
in that State. 

Wyoming had no bank failures for the 10 years up to 1920, 
but during the last 6 years there have been 49 bank failures 
in that State. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, that the table may 
be inserted in the Recor at this point. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The table is as follows: 


State and National bank failures 


Oppie in the chair). 
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Mr. GOODING. It is not strange, Mr. Presidint, that when 
agriculture is destroyed the banking system in the agricultural 
States is likewise broken down and destroyed. 

Mr. President, I wish to give the other side of the picture 
and refer to the prosperity and great wealth which have come 
to the industrial States of the Union. How different the story 
is when the conditions that exist in the industrial sections of 
America are reviewed! In the industrial sections more wealth 
has been accumulated in 12 short years than has been accumu- 
lated by some of the great nations of the world in their 
thousand years of existence. 

I offer for the REecorp a table showing the increase in the 
deposits in all banks during the last 12 years. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the table 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The table is as follows: 


Total deposits, all banks, 1914 and 1926 


Class of bank June 30, 1914 June 30, 1926 


National bDânEsS oooh ie en eh $8, 563, 750, 926. 12 


State (commercial) banks--........-..---.-. 3, 411, 009, 666. 61 13, 832, 83 7,000.00 00 
Loan and trust companies..........-..-.--- 4, 289, 095, 468. 29 9, 839, 429, 000. 00 
Stock savings banKSs..-.......--------------- 1, 031, 672, 932. 97 2, 031, 975, 000. 00 
Mutual savings banks............-.-......- 3 915, 795, 392. 34 2, 031, 075, 000. 00 
Private Danks- asinsrite adaa 148, 517, 930. 02 133, 249, 000. 00 


Total banks other than national_____- 12, 796, 091. 390. 23 


21, 359, 842, 316, 35 


33, 414, 213, 000. 00 


Total all reporting banks...........-- 54, 056, 377, 000. 00 


An increase in 12 years in our bank deposits of $32,696,535,683.65. 

Mr. GOODING. It appears from the table, Mr. President, 
that on June 30, 1914, the total deposits in all banks in America 
was $21,359,842,316.35, while on June 30, 1926, the deposits had 
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increased to $54,056,377,000. In 12 years there was an increase 
in the deposits in banks of $32,696,535,633.05. 

In other words, in a period of 12 short years we accumulated 
in our banks more than one and a half times more wealth than 
all of the accumulation in our banks since the Declaration of 
Independence first proclaimed the birth of a new Nation. On 
the other hand, while we have had nearly 3,000 bank failures in 
the agricultural States during the last six years, the banks in 
the industrial States have more than doubled their deposits. 
This increase in wealth has astonished the whole world, but it 
has been confined to the industrial sections of the country, for 
while agriculture had a loss of $32,000,000,000 the deposits in 
banks have increased $32,000,000,000, so that the deposits in the 
banks and the losses to agriculture have kept pace with one 
another very nicely. 

Now, Mr. President, for the first time we have a bank in New 
York City that boasts of deposits of more than $1,000,000,000 ; 
nor is that all. To-day we boast of having more than half of all 
the gold in the world. The total national wealth of the United 
States for 1914 was estimated at $200,000,000,000, and I am ad- 
vised by the Department of Commerce that the total national 
wealth of the United States for 1926 is estimated at $321,000,- 
000,000. It is my understanding that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has made estimates of our national wealth as high as 
$373,000,000,000, and I take it that the estimates of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce are very conservative. 

Taking the conservative estimate of the Commerce Depart- 
ment, we have accumulated more wealth in America in the last 
12 years than all England accumulated in a thousand years of 
existence. The national wealth of England is estimated at 
from $100,000,000,000 to $120,000,000,000 ; that of Germany from 
$40,000,000,000 to $55,000,000,000; France, fifty-two billion; 
Italy, from twenty-three to thirty billion; Belgium, from ten to 
twelve billion ; Japan, fifty billion ; Switzerland, from six to eight 
billion; the Argentine, fourteen billion; and Brazil, $16,000,- 
000,000, making the total estimated wealth of those great coun- 
tries $357,000,000,000, if we take the high estimates, as compared 
with $321,000,000, 000 for the United States. In other words, the 
United States to-day boasts as much wealth as England, Germany, 
France, Italy, Belgium, and Japan combined. So, when I find 
that we have an assessed valuation in America of $123,000,- 
000,000, I am inclined to think the estimate of the Federal Trade 
Commission is not far wrong. In the last 12 years, Mr. Presi- 
dent, as I have stated, we have accumulated more wealth than 
England has accumulated in her thousand years of existence. 

It is said that in 1914 forcign countries had invested in 
America $4,500,000,000. To-day that investment has been re- 
duced until it is but one and a half billion dollars. In 1914 
America had invested in foreign countries two and a half bil- 
lion dollars. I am advised by the Department of Commerce 
that our investments in foreign countries for 1926 amounted to 
$11,605,000,000, and it is said that we are investing abroad at 
the present time at the rate of more than $1,000,000,000 a year. 

Out of the $11,605,000,000 invested in foreign countries $5,002,- 
000,000 is loaned to foreign governments and municipalities, 
and these loans are guaranteed by the government of the coun- 
try where the loan is made. Six billion six hundred and three 
million dollars represents the investments of American cor- 
porations. These investments made by the American corpora- 
tions are to be found in nearly every country on earth. 

Mr. President, we speak of a billion dollars to-day as easily 
as we spoke of a million dollars a few years ago. I amefree 
to confess that I do not understand what a billion dollars means. 
All I know is that it takes a thousand millions to make a bil- 
lion; but, so that I might have a better understanding of what 
this vast sum is, I asked the Governors of the States of Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, and Ne- 
vada for the assessed valuation of those States for 1925. 

I was advised by the governors of those States that the 
valuation of those seven States with their railroads, their 
cities, their fertile lands, their great timber resources, and their 
great mining resources, a mighty empire, was $11,200,000,000, 
or less, if you please, than a few international bankers and a 
few captains of industry, as they are called, have invested in 
foreign countries. 

Then, that I might still have a better understanding of these 
great investments of American bankers and captains of in- 
dustry abroad, I asked the governors of the Southern States 
for their assessed valuation at the present time; and I was 
advised by the Governors of the States of North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi, Florida. 
Georgia, and Oklahoma that the assessed valuation of those 
eight States for the year 1925 was $12,031,428,451. The South, 
like the West, is a mighty empire in itself; and while the as- 
sessed valuation does not represent anywhere near the actual 
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valuation of either the South or the West, yet it is a fair basis 
for comparison. There are millions of people in the 15 South- 
ern and Western States I have named, while but a few people 
in comparison own the wealth, that our international bankers 
and industries have invested in foreign countries. In those 15 
States there are millions of people and a great territory. The 
West and the South produce practically all the raw material 
of America; and yet, when you come down to the assessed 
valuation of their property or of their real wealth, that is a 
mere bagatelle compared to what we have here in the East, and 
not so much as a few great captains of industry and bankers 
control in foreign countries. 

There is something wrong, Mr. President, and dangerously 
wrong, with the economic conditions of the country when in 
12 short years this country can accumulate more than the 
entire wealth of Great Britain after her struggle for wealth 
of a thousand years. There is something wrong with a coun- 
try, Mr. President, that has a lopsided accumulation of wealth 
and a lopsided prosperity, where the rich are growing richer 
and the poor are growing poorer; and when I speak of the 
poor, I am referring to the American farmer, who is growing 
poorer every day in the year. 

It was found by an investigation under what we call the 
Walsh resolution that the Aluminum Trust, which controls the 
price of aluminum in America, extends beyond our own shores. 
Ah, we have great organizations in America; and let me say 
again, this is the age of organizations and combinations. It 
might properly be called a new civilization. While capital is 
thoroughly organized in all the great industries of America to- 
day, they have what they call a gentlemen’s agreement. It is 
known that those representing the great lumber industries meet 
in Washington every year around the table to fix the price of 
different grades of lumber. That runs through every great in- 
dustry in America, without exception. Is there any doubt that 
there is a gentlemen’s agreement in the steel industry to con- 
tinue the Pittsburgh plus plan and carry it on? 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. GOODING. I do. 

Mr. COUZENS. Does the Senator think there is such an 
agreement among the motor-car manufacturers? 

Mr. GOODING. I do not know whether there is or not; but 
I know that the motor industry has developed one man whose 
wealth is now estimated at $2,000,000,000. The Senator from 
Michigan can answer that question better than I can. Evi- 
dently they do not need any organization to fix prices. I think 
it is a crime that in any country one man, in a quarter of a 
century, can acquire a wealth of a billion dollars. I do not 
care whether it is Henry Ford or anybody else; it is not right; 
it is not fair to the rest of the country. I understand that 
his wealth is estimated at two billions and that he can take a 
cash proposition of a billion at any time. He has taken more 
than he is entitled to take out of somebody in this country or 
those in this country who are forced to use Ford machines. 
The farmers have been forced to use them, because they have 
not been able to buy anything else. 

I am quite willing to give Mr. Ford great credit. He has 
earned great wealth because he has brought into being in this 
country mass production, which has been beneficial to the whole 
country. 

Mr. President, I offer for the RECORD a list of concerns which 
have filed their annual reports for 1925 with the Federal Trade 
Commission in connection with the export trade act, the Webb- 
Pomerene law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the list will 
be inserted in the RECORD. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


LIST OF CONCERNS WHICH HAVE FILED THEIR ANNUAL REPORTS FOR 1925 
WITH TIID FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION IN CONNECTION WITH THOE 
EXPORT TRADE ACT (WEBB-POMERENE LAW) AND CONCERNS WHICH HAVE 
FILED STATEMENTS SINCE JANUARY 1, 1926, TO DATE OF JANUARY 24, 
1927 
American Brake Beam Manufacturers Export Association, West 

Nyack, Rockland County, N. Y. 

American Corn Products Export Association, 17 Battery Place, New 

York City. 

American Locomotive Sales Corporation, 30 Church Strect, New 

York City. 

American Milk Products Corporation, 71 Hudson Street, New York 

City. 

American Paper Exports (Inc.), 75 West Street, New York City. 
American Pitch Pine Export Co., 1605 Pere Marquctte Building, New 
Orleans, La. 
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American Provisions Export Co., 140 West Van Buren Street, Cbi- 
cago, Ill. 

American Soda Pulp Export Association, 200 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 

American Spring Manufacturers’ Export Association, 921 Farmers’ 
Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

American Surface Abrasives 
Beaver Street, New York City. 

American Tire Manufacturers’ Export Association, 17 John Street, 
New York City. at 

American Webbing Manufacturers’ Export Association, 395 Broad; 
wiy, New York City, Mit 

Associated Button Exporters of America (Inc.), 1182 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Automatic Pearl Button Export Co. 
Muscatine, Iowa. i 

California Dried Fruit Export Association, Room 602, No. 1 Drumm 
Street, San Francisco, Calif, 

Cement Export Co., The, care of Charles F. Conn, Pennsylvania 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Chalmers (Harvey) & Son Export Corporation, Rear 31 East Main 
Street, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

Copper Export Association (Inc.), 25 Broadway, New York City. 

Davenport Pearl Button Export Co., 1235 West Fifth Street, Daven- 
port, Iowa. 

Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co., 1125 Henry Building, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Export Clothes Pin Association of America (Inc.), 280 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, 

Exporters of Wood Products (Inc.), 25 Broad Street, New York 
City. 

Florida Hard Rock Phosphate Export Association, Savannah Bank 
& Trust Building, Savannah, Ga. 

Florida Pebble Phosphate Export Association, Produce Exchange 
Building, New York City. 

Goodyeur Tire & Rubber Export Co., The, 1144 East Market Street, 
Akron, Ohio. 

Grain Products Export Association, The, 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. 

Grand Rapids Furniture Export Association, 214 Lyon Street NW., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. ; 

Gulf Pitch Pine Export Association, 1223 Whitney Central Building, 
New Orleans, La, 

Hawkeye Pearl Button Export Co., 601 East Second Street, Muscatine, 
Iowa. 

Locomotive Export Association, 30 Church Street, New York City. 

Naval Stores Export Corporation, 625 Whitney Building, New Or- 
leans, La. 

Pacific Flour Export Co., care of Centennial Mill Co., 506 Central 
Building, Seattle, Wash. 

Pan American Trading Co., 116 Broad Street, New York City. 

‘Phosphate Export Association, Produce Exchange Building, New York 
City. 

Pioneer Pearl Button Export Corporation, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Pipe Fittings & Valve Export Association, Branford, Conn. 

Producers’ Linter Export Co., 822 Perdido Street, New Orleans, La. 

Redwood Export Co., 260 California Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

Rubber Export Association, The, 1218 Akron Savings & Loan Build- 
ing, Akron, Ohio. 

Sugar Export Corporation, 113 Wall Street, New York City. 

Sulphur Hxport Corporation, 33 Rector Street, New York City. 

United Paint & Varnish Export Co., 601 Canal Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 

United States Alkali Export Association (Inc.), 25 Pine Street, New 
York City. 

- United States Button Export Co., 701 East Third Street, Muscatine, 
Iowa. f 

United States Handle Export Co., The, Piqua, Ohio. 

Walnut Export Sales Co. (Inc.), 616 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Walworth International Co., 88 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 

Wisconsin Canners’ Export Association, Manitowoc, Wis. 

Copper Exporters (Inc.), 25 Broadway, New York City. 

Export Screw Association of the United States, The, Room 504, 101 
Park Avenue, New York City. 

Salmon Export Corporation, 3001 Smith Building, Seattle, Wash. 


Mr. GOODING. Fifty-two of these corporations—and they 
include pretty much all the great corporations of America— 
are exporting and selling the products of their industry abroad 
cheaper than they are in America. Under the Webb-Pomerene 
law, as I understand, they are not violating the Sherman 
Antitrust Act when they sell cheaper abroad than they do at 
home. That is just what the American farmer is asking to be 
permitted to do through his corporation—to sell cheaper abroad 
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than he does at home. The American farmer has had forced 
upon him through legislation an American cost of produc- 
tion. He can not sell American farm products in this country 
for the prices charged for European farm products that are 
produced by labor that costs only 25 per cent as much, in 
some cases, as he is forced to pay in America. 

In discussing the price of labor, let it be understood that I 
am not opposed to the increases that have come to labor. I 
congratulate organized labor for the splendid fight they have 
made to give labor in this country at least enough to live 
decently and respectably. I am for the American standard and 


_ the American wage of labor, and I have always sustained it 


since I have been in this body by my vote when I have had the 


opportunity. 

- Almost every other government on earth, Mr. President, is 
trying to protect its producers. I have here a list of raw 
materials that are stabilized by foreign countries. The first 
on the list is Egyptian long-staple cotton; it is all right for 
England to stabilize long-staple cotton, but it is a crime to 
stabilize the price of cotton in America. Other products stabil- 
ized by foreign countries are camphor, coffee, iodine, nitrates, 
potash, mercury, rubber, and sisal. 

This is only a part of the story, for Germany, France, and 
Belgium have gone into a combination to fix the price of steel 
and divide the territory and to agree on the percentage of pro- 
duction of steel each country shall manufacture. All over 
Europe to-day there is in existence what is known as the 
German cartel. Something like 30 industries are more or less 
involved in the control and production of raw materials and 
manufactured articles; and it is essential, Mr. President, to the 
prosperity and happiness of the American people that Congress 
takes due notice of these combinations. 

The industries of Europe are not as well organized, as far as 
fixing prices is concerned, as those in America. 

It is my understanding that in an investigation on the Walsh 
resolution of the Aluminum Trust of America, it was found 
that that organization reached beyond our own shores. 

I regret that Mr. Mellon is on record against the McNary- 
Haugen bill. I am sure if he had studied the bill he would be 
for it, but evidently the Mellon interests do not understand the 
needs or conditions of agriculture. Last year when the price 
of wheat was tumbling down in the American markets, a 
brother of Secretary Mellon was on his way to Europe, and in 
New York gave out an interview in which he said he noticed 
that the price of wheat was coming down in America, and that 
that was as it should be. 

Mr. President, the attack on the MecNary-Haugen bill by 
the corporation interests of America is for the purpose of break- 
ing down organized labor. They know and understand that 
with the present conditions of agriculture, with 500,000 boys 
and girls leaving the farms every year to find employment in 
the great cities, if that condition can be continued, it will be 
only a question of time before they can break down the price 
of labor in America. 

It seems we have reached a period in the history of America 
when the great captains of industry are ready to do anything for 
their own selfish interests. They are no longer satisfied to in- 
vest the money they have made in this country for the de- 
velopment of American industry, but are busy developing 
industries in foreign countries, where labor costs but little as 
compared with the price of labor in America. At the same 
time these great international bankers and great captains of 
industry are advocating the removal of the tariff barriers, as 
they call them, and it is in the great selfishness of the corpora- 
tions of America, in my judgment, that there lies a grave 
danger and a menace to the prosperity and happiness of the 
American people. 

Let us not forget that the greatest problem that confronts 
every government on earth is that of finding employment for its 
own people. This is no longer a new country, for at no place 
on American soil is there a frontier. The frontier, with its 
facinations, its hardships, and privations, has passed away, and 
at no place in any of the public-land States of the Union is 
there an opportunity for the great cities to relieve their con- 
gested conditions by the people finding new homes on the public 
domain. The problems that have confronted Europe for a thou- 
sand years will soon confront this country—that of a congested 
population in the great cities, with the problem of finding em- 
ployment for our own people. 

Mr. President, with our farm population leaving the farms 
and crowding into our great cities, the time will come in a few 
short years, unless we pass some legislation that will permit 
the farmer to organize so he can get something above the cost 
of production, when, from the exhaustion of the soil which is 
taking place at the present time, this country will not be pro- 
ducing enough to feed its owa people. For a decadent agricul- 
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ture has never been able to keep up the fertility of the soil. A 
great statesman once said there were three grave dangers to the 
life of every nation, one from invading armies, one from selfish- 
ness and greed, which create anarchy, and together selfishness, 
greed, and anarchy have destroyed one government after an- 
other as far back as history records the story of the rise and 
fall of civilization; and last, but not least, the danger from the 
exhaustion of the soil. Show me a community anywhere in 
America where the soil has been exhausted for any length of 
time, where it has become a struggle to keep the wolf from the 
door, and I will show you a community where the citizenship, 
like the soil, has gone backward. 

In the fifth century, when the Huns and Vandals ravished the 
Roman Empire, the soil of Rome was only producing an average 
of four bushels of wheat to the acre, and all other agricultural 
crops were in the same proportion, and when the soil of Rome 
lost its virile force, the manhood of that mighty nation, which 
for centuries had ruled the world, lost its virile force, and Rome 
went down to destruction. 

To me, Mr. President, President Coolidge made a most. start- 
ling statement in his message to the Sixty-eighth Congress when 
he had this to say in regard to the exhaustion of the soil: 


The production of nitrogen for plant food in peace and explosives in 
war is more and more important. It is one of the chief sustaining 
elements of life. It is estimated that soil exhaustion each year is rep- 
resented by about 9,000,000 tons, and replenishment by 5,450,000 tons. 
The deficit of 3,550,000 tons is reported to represent the impairment of 
118,000,000 acres of farm lands each year. 


In the same message it is stated that the total crop produc- 
tion in this country for that year was 370,000,000 acres. If 
there is an impairment of the soil in this country of 118,000,000 
acres of farm land each year, then a most dangerous condition 
confronts America from the exhaustion of the soil. I believe 
if this bill is passed it will mean the beginning of a new day 
for the man who tills the soil—the emancipation of agriculture 
in America. 

Mr. President, the McNary-Haugen bill is not a hastily pre- 
pared measure, for the Agricultural Committees of the Senate 
and the House have been considering the problems of agricul- 
ture for the last six years, and this bill represents the best 
thought of the majority of the members of those committees 
in the solution of the deplorable conditions that exist in agri- 
culture. This bill represents the best thought of the great farm 
organizations that have been active in the interest of legisla- 
tion for the American farmer. This bill, Mr. President, pro- 
vides the same machinery for the marketing of farm products 
that is used to-day in all of the great industries for the mar- 
keting of their products. All this bill does is to bring about 
an orderly and intelligent marketing of farm products; it does 
not fix prices any more than the boards of directors in any of 
the great industries fix prices. It merely offers the five agri- 
cultural products named in the bill to the markets of this 
country and to the markets of the world in an orderly manner. 

Instead of farm products being dumped on the market as they 
are at the present time without any regard as to their demand, 
the farmers’ board of directors, through the assistance of co- 
operative organizations, will bring about a stabilization of farm 
products, and we will not have the high points and the low 
points as shown in the charts I have placed on the wall. By 
the elimination of the duplication in the handling of farm prod- 
ucts, and the wild speculation that often occurs, we will bring 
about an orderly marketing and, through an orderly market- 
ing, we will in time bring about an orderly production of farm 
products in America. 

Now, I want to take a few minutes in explaining the maps 
on the wall. These maps in themselves tell a great story. It 
has been often said, in fact ever since the depression came to 
agriculture, that if the farmer is let alone, if his fool friends 
will not bother him, he will soon work out his own problems. 

I have here on the wall five charts which have been prepared 
by the Department of Agriculture, and every one of them 
shows the trend of the prices of farm products downward. 
To that rule there is no exception. The price of wheat, the 
price of corn, the price of cotton, the price of rice, the price of 
swine are lower than they were a year ago. 

Agriculture can not go on with an increase of 100 per cent 
in the prices of the things the farmers must buy, forced upon 
them by their own Government, without any chance of passing 
it on to anybody. Agriculture has to absorb it all, and that is 
not hard to understand. 

I call the attention of the Senate to these two lines. The 
dotted line represents wholesale prices of commodities, the 
*all-commodity price” it is called, starting here with 100 per 
cent. The black line, the line with these peaks and these val- 
leys, we will call them, in this case represents the price of hogs. 


1927 


It is not fair to use as a basis the wholesale price, because 
the farmer’s dollar is a retail dollar. He never bought any- 
thing at wholesale in his life. There are no statistics as to 
retail prices available, and so the department used the whole- 
sale prices. 

There is another thing I want to call to the attention of the 
Senate; that is that there is a greater spread between the 
retail price and the. wholesale price now than there was before 
the war. The wholesale prices are taken where the products 
are manufactured and at wholesale points in the great cities 
and are averaged. So, when we consider the increases in 
freight rates, which the retailer has to pay and pass on, we 
find that the spread is very much greater than it was before 
the war. 

This is where the retail price would start [indicating], fully 
50 per cent above the wholesale price. So, when we talk about 
farmers’ prices reaching a parity with the all-commodity price, 
it does not mean so much after all. 

Now I shall go over and discuss the cotton map a moment, 
We find cotton here at 37 and 88 cents a pound, and we find it 
down here at 6 cents a pound. If we had the price stabilized, 
so that we could draw a line through here and take only the 
average price, we would have cotton selling at 19, almost 20 
cents a pound. Even if we could not increase the price of 
cotton beyond the average price at which it was bought in those 
years, we would still be getting a fair price for cotton. 

I want to call the attention of Senators from the cotton 
States to the danger confronting the cotton industry. I re- 
gret that I am suffering from a cold and a bad throat. If I 
do not make myself clear, I hope I may be interrupted. Per- 
haps that would do me good and warm me up a little. 

The cotton growers last year produced 18,600,000 bales of 
cotton. The survey of the Department of Agriculture shows 
that there are on hand at the present time 24,000,000 bales of 
cotton as compared with 19,400,000 bales a year ago, 16,300,000 
bales two years ago, which is 2,800,000 more than we had in 
1923. I call the attention of the cotton growers to the fact 
that they have a year and a half supply of cotton on hand. 

I am sure Senators from the cotton-growing States will re- 


member press reports of a few days ago to the effect that the . 


price of cotton had gone up on account of the fact that it was 
expected that the McNary-Haugen bill would became a law; 
and there is no question but that the price will go up if that 
bill is passed, because it will enable the farmers to take their 
cotton off the market and to feed it on to the market in an 
orderly way, the same as the great steel industry sells steel 
when there is a market for it. 

There is to-day an order of dumping. The farmer has to 
get rid of his cotton, has to have the money, needs it, and, of 
course, is always shoved on to the market in the early months 
soon after the cotton is produced. The result is that under 
that order of affairs we can not have orderly marketing at 
all. I would say to Senators from the Southern States that 
with 24,000,000 bales of cotton on hand—more than 18 months’ 
supply of cotton on hand—they should do something to relieve 
the market. The price is hanging around 10 cents a pound at 
the present time. It went up 4 or 5 points, I think, a few 
days ago. 

Mr. President, I am not surprised that a lot of farmers in 
Ohio—and there may be some in other eastern States—are not 
in favor of the McNary-Haugen bill. I believe* that they 
would be for it if they would study it, but their conditions are 
entirely different from those of farmers west of Chicago. 

When a farmer west of Chicago ships farm products to New 
York and to Ohio he has to pay an excessive freight rate. On 
onions from Texas to eastern States the rate is $1.50 a hundred, 
on wheat 40 cents a bushel, and on potatoes $1.50 per hundred; 
but I wonder who made the great markets in Ohio and in 
Michigan and in all the industrial States of the Union? It was 
not the farmers of Michigan. They have done their share, it is 
true, but the farmers of the West have made those great indus- 
tries possible in the industrial States of the East. They are 
the ones who made it possible for the Ohio, Michigan, and New 
York farmers to have a home market, something that is denied 
to the farmer of the West. He occupies a different position. 
Give the western farmer what he is asking for, the same price 
that the farmer in New York and Ohio and Michigan can get 
for their wheat and most of their farm products, and he will be 
satisfied. But there has been an increase in his freight rates 
and in his cost of production. It is not strange at all that 
farmers from Ohio and some of the other Eastern States are not 
much interested, and yet they would be interested if they were 
forced to study the question as the farmers of the West have 
been forced to do. 
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Let me tell you something about the story of wheat. The 
farmer gets 1.4 cents for the wheat that goes into a loaf of 
bread. Surely every Senator knows that in the first and second 
class hotels and on the dining cars he has to tip a waiter more 
than the farmer gets for what he eats, for the food that he eats 
and to get reasonable service. It is a crime, to my mind, to hold 
the farmer responsible for the high cost of living in America. 
Everybody knows that is not true. 

Mr. President, the average production of wheat in America 
since 1920 has been 802,000,000 bushels. In 1926 we exported 


108,035,062 bushels of wheat and in flour equivalent to wheats 


The tariff on wheat is 42 cents a bushel. What the farmers are — 
asking for is the foreign price plus the tariff of 42 cents a bushely 
which would make a bushel of wheat worth $1.42 in America, 
The question, of course, comes, How can the tariff be made 
effective? To make the tariff effective the commission or the 
farmers’ board of directors would take the surplus off the 
market: 

The harvesting of wheat extends over a period of five months. 
It begins in Oklahoma and other Southern States in the month 
of May and in some of the Northern States the harvest is still 
on as late as October. It would not be a difficult task for the 
board to take the surplus off of the market, so that if the miller 
wanted to buy wheat he would have to pay the foreign price plus 
the duty of 42 cents a bushel. If he imported his wheat that is 
what he would have to pay, and that is what he should pay, for 
because there is a duty on wheat of 42 cents a bushel the millers 
are given a duty on flour of $1.06 per hundred, and there is no 
doubt but what the miller passes this tariff of $1.06 on the con- 
ee giving the farmer only very little benefit from it at the 

t. 

Now, we find that in exporting 108,000,000 bushels of wheat 
that is worth $1 a bushel for export, for which they pay $1.42, 
the board would lose on its wheat for export $25,347,726.04. 
The board would collect this loss by levying an equalization fee 
of, we will say, 10 cents a bushel. Out of the 802,000,000 bushels 
there is something like a hundred million bushels used for seed 
and other purposes; it does not go through the channels of trade. 
This would give the farmers of this country $1.32 a bushel on 
the basis that wheat is worth $1 a bushel for export. 

We heard a good deal yesterday about taking money out of 
the farmer’s pocket, but it never has been in his pocket. If he 
sells his wheat abroad, he gets a dollar for it. If it was sold 
under the organization provided for in the bill, he would get 
$1.32. He would have 82 cents to put in his pocket and he 
would have paid the 10 cents equalization fee above that. Is 
that going to increase the price of bread in America? With 
the increase in wheat production taking place in the world 
there is very great danger that it may be driven below $1 a 
bushel again. With Russia having a production of 680,000,000 
bushels of wheat she will again be a factor in feeding the 
world. 

An investigation made by the tariff board shows the cost of 
production in this country is $1.40 for the States of Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, and Montana. That was the 
figure for 1921, 1922, and 1923. The cost of production in 
Canada was 92 cents a bushel. In 1921 the farmers of this 
country lost $314,000,000; in 1922, $364,000,000; in 19238, $380,- 
000,000; in 1924, $100,000,000; while in 1925 they lost $166,- 
000,000. Altogether in those five years, on estimates shown by 
the Government, the wheat growers of the country lost $1,327,- 
000,000. In 1925 we produced only 669,000,000 bushels of wheat 
and that high price of wheat was increased and the wheat 
growers received 5 cents a bushel more than the actual cost of 
production. That year they made a profit of $33,468,000. 

Since the President increased the duty on wheat from 30 to 
42 cents per bushel the difference in the price of wheat at Minne- 
apolis and Winnipeg has been just a little over 12 cents a 
bushel. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess] took me to task 
yesterday because I said the farmers did not get the benefit of 
the tariff on wheat. Any man who knows anything about the 
tariff at all or has studied it—and I am, of course, sure the 
Senator from Ohio has not paid any attention to it or he would 
not go out and tell the farmers that they get any benefit from 
the tariff on wheat—knows that the facts show that the farmer 
has not received any benefit at all so far as soft wheat is con- 
cerned, with the exception of the year 1925 when we had a 
shortage and then it was very, very slight. I have a table 
which I want to have placed in the Recorp, and then I shall 
conclude my remarks. 

I have here a statement of the cost of a barrel of flour 
for the years from 1913 down to and including 1926, showing 
also the price of wheat; showing the cost of the wheat in 
a barrel of flour; showing the amount of money the farmers 
have received for the wheat that goes into a barrel of flour; 
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showing the price of a loaf of bread for all those years, the 
price the bakeries received for the 280 leaves of bread that 
are made out of a barrel of flour; also the price that the 
millers have received for their flour over and above the price 
that the bakers receive when wheat is figured in. 

Taking the first period, 1913 to 1917, inclusive, I have here 
the earnings of the great mills of America, 37 different flour 
mills which represent most of the large flour mills of America. 


For that period of five years beginning with an investment of 


$43,678,911.12 the statement shows an earning in interest for 
the first year of 12 per cent; for the second year 17 per cent; 


ec aor the third year 18 per cent; for 1916, the fourth year, 38 


per cent; for 1917, the fifth year, 34 per cent. For the period 
of five years, through an investigation made by the Federal 
Trade Commission, those 37 mills in the country, manufac- 
turing a large part of the flour, showed an earning in interest 
or in profits, as I will call it, of $63,303,403.93. 

During the same time they increased their capital by 
$22,083,936, making a total increase, or a total profit, we will 
say, in five years, out of an investment of $438,889,911.12 of 
$85,387,339.93. That is the profit of the millers in America. 
While the wheat growers have been producing wheat below 
the cost of production the millers have made a profit of 200 
per cent in five years. Mr. President, I find, taking the first 
period of five years and the last period of five years that the 
millers have earned vastly more during the last five years than 
they earned in the period of the first five years to which I have 
called the attention of the Senate. 
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Mr. President, I ask to have the tables referred to inserted 
at this point in my remarks: 
Two hundred and eighty loaves of bread in a barrel of flour 


[Chicago average] 


Baker | No. 86 


x Cost of | Average 
psa ae waea m e darain ad bea 
arre rea r barrel | and bran 
barrel | bushel | of four | per loaf “ene plus— 
Cents 
| 1k, Se a eb $4. 22 $0. 88 $3. 94 6.1 $17. 08 $0. 28 
IT caasavscuceseesan 5. 84 1, 08 5. 07 6. 1 17. 08 sae 
uA) io es EY eens 5. 46 1.13 5. 31 6.6 18. 48 18 
1OIG =; cacacowewsataee 9. 20 1. 68 7. 89 6.8 18. 48 1.31 
adh iy AAS E, 10. 94 2.25 10. 57 9.5 26. 60 soe 
EDY. PE 10. 77 2.22 10. 43 10. 1 28. 28 .34 
NG ne asua 12 22 2. 24 10. 52 10.2 28. 56 1.70 
102- ccaedudnsuneuate 10. 02 2. 23 10. 48 12.0 33. 60 1,46 
IOl Aan 6. 87 1, 25 5. 87 10.3 28. 84 1.00 
Wee ET AS: 6. 30 1. 14 5.35 9.6 26. 88 .95 
UU PREA NERY 5. 48 1, 02 4.79 9.7 27.16 . 69 
TUS jc adekiuembenwee 7. 62 1. 58 7.42 9.8 27. 44 . 20 
WOE ceancdtadeuseuutsas 8. 34 1. 59 7. 47 9.9 27.72 . 87 
BOG icici Haneducacooe 7. 55 1. 42 6. 67 9.9 27.72 . 88 
1 Loss. 


Agricultural Department advises the farmer receives 1.4 cents for the wheat, that 
goes into a loaf of bread. 
Pigs a period of five years on an investment of $43,687,911.12, they show earnings of 
63,303,403.93, and in addition to this increased their investment $22,083,935, which 
$dded | together give us a total of $85,387,339.93, which is nearly 200 per cent on the 
Saugen at the beginning of the period. 


Table showing profits during 5-year period of the war iy: 37 flour-milling companies in certain parts of country 


37 companies Northwestern group Southwestern group Eastern group 
vee P t Fieni P Er P 

er cen er cen er cen er cent 

Investment of profit Investment of profit Investment of profit Investment of profit 
10l aea a a a ara A NRS $43, 687, 911. 12 12.6 | $26, 671, 525. 22 13.8 | $6, 293, 539. 56 11.3 | $10, 722, 846. 34 10.5 
AeIE a | i OEN E E DEE EPEN E E E E T 45, 830, 752. 49 17.2 | 27, 843, 276. 69 19. 4 5, 954, 412. 73 20.9 | 11, 033, 063. 07 9.1 
FOL BH16 so cicecacmenandcetnahkaanedhaknape tub enka a embkamaew 48, 248, 643. 87 13.1 | 29, 520, 392. 40 15.7 7, 807, 301. 72 12.5 | 10, 920, 949.75 6.5 
TOBA occ cceendcnaddnessawnassestescccusedwakonecncusssidimannews 55, 382, 957. 48 38.4 | 34, 673, 062. 86 44,7 9, 293, 918. 23 34.2 | 11,415, 976.39 22.8 
IAS e E: E EERE E E T 65, 771, 847. 33 34.1 | 41,321, 145. 44 32.7 | 11, 794, 511. 56 42.6 | 12, 656, 190. 33 20. 8 


I have here an editorial from the Washington Post of this 
morning, I send it to the desk and I ask that it may be read 
into the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gorr in the chair). 
out objection, the clerk will read as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


[From the Washington Post, Wednesday, February 9, 1927] 
THE M’NARY-HAUGEN BILL 


The Senate has agreed to vote on the McNary-Haugen bill on Friday 
afternoon. 

That is the opportunity for independent and conscientious Senators 
to strike down one of the most vicious proposals ever laid before 
Congress. 

Senators can help to restore the confidence of the people in the 
Senate by voting down this class legislation. 

Some Senators are at heart opposed to this bill, but are inclined to 
vote for it through fear of the “ agricultural vote.” Others do not 
understand the bill and may vote for it because of the insistence of its 
sponsors and their statement that Mr. Coolidge now favors it. 

There is no reason why any Senator should be afraid of the farm 
vote. The majority of farmers are opposed to the McNary-Haugen 
bill. They are learning that it is the invention of politicians who are 
trying to “farm the farmers.” 

No Senator should be misled into thinking that President Coolidge 
favors the McNary-Haugen bill. He does not. If passed, he will veto 
it. But Congress should not act the coward by passing the bill and 
then looking to the President to do his duty. 

The opposition to this bill is not based upon antagonism to the 
farmers. No one wishes to see agriculture suffer. The amount carried 
by the bill, $250,000,000, is but a fraction of what the Nation would 
gladly vote for farm relief if the people could be sure that the money 
would be devoted to actual farm relief and accomplish the purpose 
desired. 

It is because the McNary-Haugen bill sets up a bureaucracy in Wash- 
ington to boost the cost of living for all, the benefit of the few, that it 
is opposed. 

The McNary-Haugen bill, if enacted, would not be merely a tempo- 
rary evil. It would be a burning sore, arraying one class of Americans 
against another class, and stirring up hate and reprisals. It would 
tend to transform this Government by placing it upon the false founda- 
tion of class favoritism instead of a square deal for all. Two kinds of 
Americans would be created by this bill, one kind paying tribute to the 
other. 


With- 


\ 

Absolute control of the people’s bread would be placed in the hands 
of a bureau in Washington, to manipulate as the bureau saw fit. This 
bureau would not be the Government, but a supergovernment, not 
amenable to the President or Congress. It could gamble in wheat, corn, 
hogs, cotton, tobacco, and any other crop which it might declare to be 
“ staple.” 

In its essence and spirit the bill violates the Constitution. But it 
would be poor work on the part of Senators who doubt its constitu- 
tionality to vote for it and go through the long and costly process of 
having it nullified by the courts. Why subject the people to this 
irritating, unjust, and expensive experiment? 

Senators who have the interest of the United States at heart, includ- 
ing the interest of agriculture, will not sacrifice their self-respect and 
independence by voting for this bill merely to curry favor with the 
mythical “farm vote.” 

The politicians who have banded together to jam this bill through 
Congress have no regard for the public welfare. ‘The public welfare 
rests in the hands of Congress. It is for Senators to stand between 
the people and these marauders. 


Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, every morning for breakfast 
for some time now we have had a bitier attack by the Wash- 
ington Post on the McNary-Haugen bill. The only real raid 
on the Treasury of the United States that this country has 
ever known has been made by the great newspapers of the 
country, which enjoy the second-class mail privileges. Last year 
the Government carried the second-class mail at a loss of $83,- 
498,228.89. That vast amount represents the subsidy, if you 
please, which is paid by the Government to the great news- 
papers and all those using the mails for second--class matter. 
This has been going on for more than a quarter of a century, 
and yet the great newspapers which are crying out to destroy 
an opportunity for the farmers to market their own products 
in an orderly and intelligent manner are now asking for legis- 
lation which means an additional increase of $8,000,000 in the 
postal deficit on second-class matter if the bill shall pass which 
is now before Congress, making a loss every year of something 
more than $91,000,000 to the Government. Every honest man 
ought to be willing to pay the Government the cost of the 
service rendered, whether it is through the mail or any other 
way; every honest journalist ought to be willing to do that; 
but they are going to drive down the throats of the American 
people another piece of legislation, as they have done in the 


past, which will give them a still greater subsidy in the future 
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than they have previously had; and I anticipate they will con- 
tinue increasing their subsidy so far as carrying second-class 
mail matter is concerned. 

Now, Mr. President, I wish to say one word about the Curtis- 
Aswell bill. The farmers of America are not asking for it at 
all. It is a dangerous piece of legislation. It undertakes to 
help cooperative marketing. Practically every cooperative mar- 
keting organization of this country has made a failure. I have 
belonged to marketing organizations which have failed. They 
must all fail. There is no chance for them, because only a few 
of the farmers who produce a given agricultural product be- 
come members of such organizations. It is impossible for co- 
operative marketing organizations to carry the load. It has been 
so in the past and will be so in the future. The pending bill 
brings in every farmer to help carry the load; the farmer pays 
in proportion to the benefit that he is going to receive. Unless 
we can get an organization in America that is going to dis- 
tribute the load among all the farmers who produce a surplus 
of farm products, it must fail. All cooperative associations 
have failed or are on the brink of bankruptcy to-day. To that 
rule there are but few exceptions. The wheat growers tried 
to organize and market their wheat crops, but it was a failure, 
and they lost millions of dollars. Unless we can devise a 
means here to make possible the bringing into such organiza- 
tion all of the farmers paying tribute for the cost of market- 
ing, there is no legislation which we can pass that will help 
the American farmer. Unless we are going to do something to 
bring about orderly marketing so that it will be followed up 
by orderly production, unless we can grow less cotton and less 
wheat, there is not much that we can do for the cotton growers 
or the wheat growers. If we can bring about orderly mar- 
keting, orderly production will follow. That is why the Ameri- 
can farmer is asking for the McNary-Haugen bill. If there 
shall be any losses, he is willing to pay them; he does not 
want the Government to pay any part of them; and he is 
willing to take out of his labor a fund to meet any losses which 
may be incurred in the marketing of his farm products. 

Mr. WHEELER obtained the floor. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst George feMaster Sheppard 
Blease Gillett „ieNary Smith 
Borah Goff Means Smoot 
Bratton Gooding Metcalf Steck 
Bruce ale Moses Stewart 
Cameron Harreld Neely Trammell 
Capper Harris Norris Tyson 
Caraway Harrison nge Wadsworth 
Couzens Hawes Oddie Walsh, Mass. 
Curtis Heflin Overman Walsh, Mont. 
Deneen Johnson Pepper Warren 
Dill Jones, Wash. Pittman Watson 
Ferris Keyes Ransdell Wheeler 
Fess La Follette Reed, Pa. Willis 
Fletcher Lenroot Robinson, Ind. 
Frazier McKellar Sackett 

Mr. PEPPER. I desire to announce that the Senator from 


Virginia [Mr. GLAss] and the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Puipres] are in attendance upon the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-two Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 


WIDENING OF NICHOLS AVENUE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
4727) to provide for the widening of Nichols Avenue between 
Good Hope Road and S Street SE., in the District of Columbia, 
which were, on page 3, line 11, to strike out all after the word 
“the,” where it appears the first time, down to and includipg 
the word “as” in line 19; and on page 3, line 21, after the 
word “ Columbia,” to insert “ that the money necessary to carry 
out this act that is in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated.” 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, will the Senator from Montana 
yield to me? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. CAPPER. I move that the Senate agree to the amend- 
ments of the House. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to have some ex- 
planation of the amendments. I can not tell anything about 
what is proposed to be done from the reading. 

Mr. CAPPER. The amendments made by the House are not 
of any importance at all. I have submitted them to the Dis- 
trict Commissioners, and they say that they are entirely favor- 
able to the amendments. 

Mr. SMOOT. Can the Senator state the substance of the 
amendments? 
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Mr. CAPPER. The report that the District Commissioners 
make to me is that the bill as amended will serve the purpose 
desired. It will simply mean, they say, that possibly it will be 
necessary later to get a deficiency appropriation. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, while this conference is 
going on, will the Senator from Montana yield to me for a 
moment? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask unanimous consent that Order 
of Business .1302, House bill 18494, may be recommitted to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wis- 
consin state the nature of the bill to which he refers? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. It is a bill to permit the department to 
bring employees in the field to Washington. There are some 
parties who desire to be heard upon it, and when the chairman 
of the committee was conferred with he said he had no objec- 
tion to its being recommitted to the committee in order that a 
hearing may be held upon it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. 

Mr. WHEELER. Myr. President, I think I shall have to 
refuse to yield longer to the Senators who are holding a con- 
ference. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Far- 
rell, one of its clerks, announced that the House had disagreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 16249) 
making appropriations for the military and nonmilitary activi- 
ties of the War Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1928, and for other purposes; requested a conference with the 
Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
that Mr. BARBOUR, Mr. CLAGUE, Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa, Mr. 
JOHNSON of Kentucky, and Mr. HARRISON were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at the conference. 

The message also respectfully called the attention of the 
Senate to certain remarks of the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
BAYARD], found in the proceedings of the Senate for February 
8, 1927, with the request that action be taken by the Senate to 
eliminate such remarks from the REcorRD as are in violation of 
proper parliamentary practice and the proper comity existing 
between the two Houses. 

WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 16249) making appropriations 
for the military and nonmilitary activities of the War Depart- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for other 
purposes, and requesting a conference with the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I move that the Senate insist on its 
amendments, accede to the request of the House for a confer- 
ence, and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Wapswortn, Mr. Jones of Washington, Mr. REED of Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. FLETCHER, and Mr. HARRIS conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

FARM RELIEF 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 4808) to establish a Federal farm 
board to aid in the orderly marketing and in the control and 
disposition of the surplus of agricultural commodities. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, it is apparent to everyone 
in this Chamber that the McNary-Haugen bill, which is now 
before us for consideration, is about to pass this body by a 
substantial majority; and, if I am reliably informed, it will 
likewise pass the other branch of Congress. 

It has been said that the bill is an attempt upon the part of 
the farm organizations and those who favor its passage to 
sovietize the United States. In other words, the impression is 
attempted to be created that this bill had its origin in Moscow, 
and that by some devious methods the Bolsheviks in Russia 
are extending their sphere of influence first to the poor little 
Nicaraguan Republic, then to Mexico, and now to the farm 
organizations and to the Senate of the United States. 

If the President signs the bill notwithstanding his well- 
known bitter opposition to it, as expressed by Mr. Mellon and 
Mr. Hoover, who are apparently the agricultural experts of this 
administration—and, I might add, the Washington Post—he 
himself may be subjected to the same charge. But lest he be 
unduly criticized for his action, I deem it important that a 
brief review of the rocky road this bill has had to travel be 
made a matter of record. 
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It is apparent to every thoughtful person throughout the 
land that agriculture is in a depressed condition, and that this 
condition has prevailed ever since the World War. It is and 
has been costing more to produce food than the producer ob- 
tained as a result of his labor. The cattle men, the hog men, 
the cotton men, and the grain men have been getting poorer and 
poorer. The more they produced, the poorer they became. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of farmers, especially in the Middle West 
and West, have been driven from their farms into the already 
overcrowded industrial centers, and thousands forced into bank- 
ruptcy after finding themselves so hopelessly involved financially 
that there was no prospect of their ever meeting their obliga- 
tions. No one who has not been among the farmers of the West 
can possibly hope to get an accurate picture of the suffering of 
thousands of these farmers. I have witnessed it in the North- 
west. First the farmers suffered, then the merchant, and later 
the small banker, who found himself loaded up with frozen 
assets, was forced to close his doors ang unable to pay the de- 
positors, many of whom could ill afford to lose their all. 

It was with this situation in mind that I approached the sub- 
ject of farm relief at the last session of Congress, and again 
to-day. 

There are undoubtedly imperfections in this bill. It will not, 
in all probability, work a millennium for the farmer; but the 
farm organizations of the country have employed some of the 
best economists to work out a plan of relief. They have pre- 
sented it to Congress and asked its passage. We have unhesi- 
tatingly passed legislation for the relief of the manufacturers, 
for the relief of the railroads, for the relief of the bankers, and 
unblushingly passed legislation for the relief of a few bond- 
holders and stockholders of the Cape Cod Canal Co. 

We permit the railroads to draft their bills, the manufac- 
turers to draft theirs, the bankers to draft theirs. Why, may I 
ask, do we deplore the fact that the farmers come here asking 
special legislation for themselves? Of course, if it works, it 
will raise the price the farmer gets for his products. It may 
permit our surplus farm products to be sold cheaper abroad 
than at home; but so does the tariff. 

It is an experiment; and as long as we are committed to a 
protective tariff—legislation which, in my humble judgment, is 
economically unsound—we must expect to pass other legislation 
to help meet a situation thus created. It was the high protec- 
tionist who created the situation. It is the high protectionist 
who does not want to pay the price of his own folly. 

In the closing hours of the first Session of this Congress I 
introduced a resolution (S. Res. 269) touching upon certain 
phases of this administration’s activity in agricultural matters. 
I have not called it up for consideration for the reason that 
there has not been time in this short session for full considera- 
tion of the subject. 

On November 16 and 17 there was held in St. Louis a mo- 
mentous meeting of farm organizations from the grain and live- 
stock producing sections and from a number of the Southern 
States, where cotton and rice predominate. The declaration of 
principles adopted by that meeting is a most important one. It 
deals with the agricultural question from a broad national 
viewpoint, and recognizes no partisan or political lines. I ask 
that the resolution be inserted in the RECORD. 

[See exhibits. ] 

You will note that the purpose of my resolution was com- 
mended, and, further, that those organizations urged that the 
scope of it be broadened to include an investigation of the vari- 
ous forces which have been moving toward the subordination 
of agriculture. 

I have given the subject of their resolution careful study, and 
intend to go into the matter in much greater detail on some 
future occasion. I desire to present here evidence showing 
some of the influences which have not only worked to prevent 
the passage of any farm relief but have sought to subvert this 
Government from a free democracy to an industrial state domi- 
nated by an oligarchy of industrial and financial leaders. 

The facts before me suggest that forces masking as helpful 
agencies have in reality sought to subjugate the farmer as the 
first step toward complete industrialization of this Nation and 
its Government. Behind closed doors they have stated in their 
councils that in the history of all countries there has come a 
time when the interests of industry and agriculture clashed, 
and that inevitably agriculture had to be sacrificed to industry. 
This of necessity will have the effect of reducing the farmer 
to the status of a peasant. 

Discussing this trend, the executive committee of the North 
Central States Agricultural Conference sent out a remarkable 
statement of the situation, under date of October 8, 1926, 
which I now present and ask to be printed as an exhibit to my 
remarks. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Oppte in the chair). Is 
there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

[See exhibits. ] 

Mr, WHEELER. Mr. President, at this time I will read a 
few salient paragraphs from that statement, as follows: 


Our national policy as it relates to agriculture does not fit present 
conditions. But instead of statesmen who can sce its failure, we have 
at the head of administrative affairs of the Nation many men who 
are aggressively pushing a program of favoritism to industry that 
will not only continue but must inevitably increase the disadvantage, 
not only of the farmers’ position, but the position of all those great 
sections of the United States which are primarily agricultural. * * * 

The sound policy for America must aim toward the development of 
a well-balanced national life, careful that its effect be not to stimu- 
late any one form of productive effort at the expense of other equally 
essential producers. * * * 

If the Hoover-Mellon policy of expanding industrial exports, no 
matter at what cost to other groups, means anything at all it means 
the definite submergence of agriculture. These men and their policies 
Say in substance that American farmers must provide food and raw 
material for American industry and labor at prices no higher than 
forcign manufacturers and labor pay. Why? In order that Ameri- 
can industry may export manufactured goods in competition with 
Europe. * * s% 

Mellon and Hoover are regarded as the spokesmen for the policy 
makers of the present administration. Hoover is the administration’s 
agricultural adviser. Jardine is hardly in a position to oppose 
him. * * * 

It has been repeatedly pointed out that these men stand for the 
industrialization of America at the expense of agriculture. 


I now refer you to the startling address on June 14, 1926, of 
the former chairman of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, Senator Norris, in which he pointed out certain 
secret and sinister influences which during the last two ad- 
ministrations had hampered and hindered the Committee on 
Agriculture of the Senate and the Senate itself in its effort 
to render justice to agriculture. I have made excerpts of per- 
tinent parts of Senator Norris’s address, which I ask to be 
printed in the Recorp as an exhibit to my remarks, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

[See exhibits. ] 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, in that remarkable speech 
Senator Norris gave a graphic and sensational summary of 
the influences that had defeated farm legislation in the Senate 
since the World War. In carefully phrased statements he in- 
cluded in the list of opposing agencies two administrations 
of the Federal Government, the late President Harding, Presi- 
dent Coolidge—first as Vice President and later as President— 
Secretary of Agriculture Jardine, Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover, “all the middlemen in the country, and the great 
corporations and moneyed interests.” 

He related in detail an unfair legislative procedure by the 
then Vice President Coolidge by which an important agricul- 
tural bill lost its place on the calendar in the closing days of 
a session of Congress. 

He recalled the unprecedented action of Vice President 
Coolidge in violating the long-settled practice and traditions of 
the Senate in appointing the Senate members of the Joint Com- 
mission of Agricultural Inquiry, leaving off the Agricultural 
Committee’s chairman and ranking Republican and Democratic 
members for the obvious reason that they were known to favor 
energetic aid for agriculture. 

He told how that joint commission, half of it appointed by 
Vice President Coolidge, failed to give attention to the one vital 
farm problem it was appointed to consider and how at a later 
date the chairman of the commission, Mr. Sydney Anderson, 
appeared before Congress as a paid lobbyist of the grain or mill- 
ing interests against agricultural legislation. 

i He told how the first McNary-Haugen bill was defeated by 
aving— 


all the power and all the influence of the executive department of the 
Government against it. 


He sketched the history of the appointment of President 
Coolidge’s agricultural committee in the fall of 1924, of its pre- 
liminary reports on collateral issues and its promise to report 
later on vital issues; of its unexplained dissolution without 
further report; of the domination of the committee by the Presi- 
dent of the United States to a degree that prevented its members 
from declaring their opinions on the work of the committee. 

He placec in the Record a copy of a letter written by a mem- 
ber of the committee which contained the startling and sig- 
nificant statement that the committee had accomplished nothing 
for agriculture, and that the writer had not tried to do anything 
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because, “having been appointed by the President,” he felt it |) Mr. O’Leary stated that the position of the chamber of com- 


to be his duty “to do nothing or say nothing which might 
embarrass him,” and that he must carry out the President’s 
Wishes. . 

Senator Norris related and put in the Recorp written evidence 
purporting to show a secret agreement between the President 
of the United States and the Secretaries of Agriculture and 
Commerce with the officials of an influential farm organization 
binding the farm organization in advance to oppose legislation 
which might be presented to deal with a vital agricultural prob- 
lem, the particular farm leaders having made the secret compact 
without the knowledge of their constituents. 

He reiterated over and over again the charge that throughout 
his term as chairman of the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry the weight of administration influence, the “ pow- 
ers that be,” “the political forces in control,” had all been 
exerted to the utmost to defeat effective legislation for agricul- 
ture, and that this organized political power has worked hand 
in hand with “the middlemen, the great corporations, and the 
moneyed interests” of the country, and he might have added 
United States Chamber of Commerce and the American Bankers’ 
Association. 

These same influences are now at work in this city against 
the pending bill. I shall refer briefly to some evidences of their 
activity. . 

The United States Chamber of Commerce was led in its fight 
against former agricultural bills by the leading American grain 
exporter, Julius Barnes, who was then its president. Yesterday 
J. W. O’Leary, now president of the chamber of commerce, 
issued a statement condemning agricultural legislation as em- 
bodied in the pending bill and urging the passage of the 
McFadden-Pepper banking bill. 

- Let me digress here long enough to say that while the United 
States Chamber of Commerce is coming to Congress at this ses- 
sion urging a banking relief bill in the same breath it is asking 
us to deny to the farmers of this country any relief. I, for one, 
intend to oppose and to hold up the consideration of the bank 
relief bill, if it is possible to do so, until the farm relief bill 
shall be passed by both Houses of Congress and signed by the 
President of the United States. 
- Mr, O’Leary’s statement was quoted in Washington papers of 
yesterday as saying: 


MeNary-Haugen bill: The chamber opposes this measure. The organ- 
izations in its membership have repeatedly declared against any pro- 
posal for buying, selling, manufacturing, or other handling of agricul- 
tural products by Government agencies, whether under the pretense of 
the exertion of price influence or otherwise. The opposition is expressed 
as contrary to the principles for which the chamber has stood with 
respect to other fields of activity, and the membership has declared that 
legislation of the type of the McNary-Haugen bill, if enacted, will be 
sure to result disastrously for agriculture itself and thus bring great 
detriment to all branches of industry and commerce. 


I wonder when the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States became so interested in agriculture that they were afraid 
that the passage of this bill might ruin the agricultural industry 
itself. 

I quote further from Mr. O’ Leary: 


The bill which has recently been reported from committee is in every 
substantial way the bill which was defeated earlier in this Congress; it 
was considered at length on its merits, This defeated bill has been 
revived, and efforts are being made to pass it through Congress regard- 
less of its merits and in consequence of bargains. 


I would like to ask Mr. O’Leary, as president of the United 
States amber of Commerce, what bargains have been made. 
I realize that statements have been given out to the press to 
the effect that there was some bargain between the farmers’ or- 
ganization and the bankers, but in that connection permit me to 
say that, so far as I know, no bargains have been made on the 
part of those advocating farm relief to support any banking bill 
such as that particularly which has been presented to Congress 
at this session. : 

Regarding the McFadden-Pepper banking bill, President 
O’Leary said in his statement: 


The chamber supports this measure as a result of expression of its 
organization members through referendum. The bill enlarges the powers 
of national banks and extends the charters of Federal reserve banks. 
This measure has been considered at length upon its merits, and it has 
passed through all the legislative stages until it remains only for the 
Senate to act upon a conference report. The action should be pro forma. 


In other words, Mr. O’Leary wants the Senate of the United 
States to act pro forma upon the bank relief bill, but denounces 
Senators who seek to have a farm relief bill passed. 
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merce has been taken through referendum to its member organ- 
izations. I charge that no referendum was ever taken on the 
pending agricultural bill. I assert that this statement of Mr. 
O’Leary does not correctly interpret the sentiment of the asso- 
ciations of commerce in agricultural States, and to support 
my assertion I refer you to the numerous resolutions that have 
been passed by such bodies in the West and South asking for 
this legislation. 

In this connection I might add that the chamber of com- 
merce in the city of Helena, Mont., the capital of our State, 
recently passed resolutions in favor of the McNary-Haugen 
bill. 

I refer particularly to the resolution adopted on January 20, 
1927, at Chicago, by the northern central division of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, which read: 


The northern central division, and one of the world’s largest and ` 
richest farming regions, are almost coterminous. Here is the coun- 


try’s granary and a granary upon which world markets draw. Here 


are resources which are utilized for the production of meats, and the 
products which go with them, on a scale never before known. ‘The 
dairy herds give resuits in a great commerce which spreads to all 
parts of the country and overseas. Agriculture has a large and vital 


‘part in the welfare of every portion of this division. 


The recognition which the chamber has given to agriculture is ac- 
cordingly most earnestly welcomed by us. The declarations of the 
chamber that, nationally, agricultural interests and industrial and com- 
mercial interests are interdependent, that upon branches of agricul- 
ture there has fallen misfortune which commands the cooperation of 
business interests, and that agricultural activity is entitled to the same 
opportunities for success as other kinds of American effort we have 
cordially received. 

We believe, however, that the chamber should go further and seek 
means to prevent abundant barvests from being disastrous to farmers, 
to those who are associated with them, and to the whole country. 
Bountiful yields in return for effort in agriculture should bring pros- 
perity and not distress, and should add to the Nation’s wealth instead 
of being a menace to the general welfare. 

To prevent an abundant yield in primary branches of agriculture 
from having consequences opposite to those which should follow it is 
necessary to find a solution for the problem caused by production of 
surpluses over the quantities which can be utilized within our own 
country to devise means to prevent such surpluses from disorganizing 
the domestic market for which our agriculture predominately produces 
and in which it should receive its compensation according to our 
domestic standards. 

To the solution of this problem the northern central division asks 
the chamber to give every assistance in its power. The position of 
agriculture in our own markets should be protected from conditions 
over which agriculture itself has no control, as well as from every 
kind of unfair competition in those markets. Every form of enter- 
prise in this division, agricultural or otherwise, has its greatest oppor- 
tunity in home markets. Equality of opportunity requires that Ameri- 
can agriculture, in common with industry and labor, should have the 
safeguards which will permit the broadest possible development of its 
American markets, to the end that it may receive the full value of the 
products which it supplies to those markets. 

Entertaining these views, we ask the chamber to urge the enactment 
of legislation by Congress which will aid in orderly marketing and in 
the control and disposing of the surplus of agricultural commodities. 


The president of the American Bankers’ Association, Mr. Mel- 
vin A. Taylor, of Chicago, attacked the pending legislation in a 
formal statement published in the patent insides of Ohio news- 
papers last month. The attitude of the small country bankers 
who support this legislation is not reflected by the great city 
banks for the reason that the effect of agricultural distress 
has not yet carried that far back in our financial structure. 
Another evidence of this is seen in the bulletin of the National 
City Bank of New York of February, 1927, which devotes eight 
pages to an attack on the pending bill. 

I wish the Senators would contrast this attitude of the great 
city and international bankers with that of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, shown by the statement of President William 
R. Green, who said: 


Labor is not prepared to suggest a remedy for the agricultural ills 
which exist. The farmers must know from experience what is neces- 
sary and what ought to be done. 

Migration from the farms to the cities will eventually result in the 
displacement of many workers, and we fear it may bring about a lower- 
ing of the living wage standards of the industrial workers. 


I now want to refer briefly to the powerful work in this city 
of the grain dealers’ associations and boards of trade against 
this bill. How the grain dealers operated against a former bill 
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was frankly admitted by Secretary Quinn, of the National Grain 
Dealers’ Association, who is quoted in Price Current Grain Re- 
porter as saying in a speech at Denver, Colo., in February, 1925: 


There are not more than 15,000 to 16,000 grain dealers in this coun- 
try, but there are 7,000,000 farmers besides the farmers’ wives, and 
the politicians are always going where the votes are. 

When the McNary-Haugen bill was introduced a canvass of the 
House showed enough votes to pass it, with 95 to spare. The National 
Grain Dealers: Association got busy, grain men gave freely of their 
time, and we had from 5 to 15 men in Washington all through the 
danger period. We met in the morning and each man was assigned 
to see certain Congressmen. In the evening each man reported the 
results of his interview. 

Before the vote was called every Congressman had been thoroughly 
canvassed and we estimated that we had the bill beaten by a vote of 75. 
The following day’s returns showed that it was beaten by 73. 

That is what an association can do. 

Many bills to help the farmers are now before Congress, but there 
is only one that is really dangerous and that it is necessary to beat. 


Think of this startling admission of the grain dealers, show- 
ing that they came down here and, while the bill was about to 
pass by a majority of 75, they, by constantly and daily bring- 
ing pressure to bear upon Congressmen, were able finally 
to defeat the bill by a majority of 73. Why were they able to 
doit? It was because of the fact that they were organized and 
came down here, living at Washington hotels, working upon 
the Congressmen, and bringing pressure to bear upon them, 
while the farmers of the country were back upon their farms 
without an organization to urge the Congressmen who were 
wavering to stand by their guns and support legislation favor- 
able to the farmer. 

I am told that this same organization is at work to-day in 
the same way. I am told also that the lobby of the Chicago 
Board of Trade is at work here advising its members how to 
exert their influence toavard the defeat of this bill. During the 
last week in January, I am informed, a former president of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, L. F. Gates, writing to members 
of the board in Chicago, advised them that if the pending bill 
is to be defeated, it must be through pressure brought on 
Members of the House of Representatives. I am informed that 
this same letter urged the substitution of the Curtis-Crisp bill 
for the McNary-Haugen bill in the House of Representatives 
as the best procedure to defeat farm legislation. 

These are only a few of the forces that are at work to de- 
feat this bill. Further recital is unnecessary. I am happy to 
say that this time, in my judgment, they are going to be un- 
successful. 

It has been charged by able lawyers on the floor of the 
Senate that certain portions of the bill are unconstitutional. 
While 1 confess there is some doubt in my mind upon this 
subject, yet in a crisis such as confronts the American farmer 
and all America I am willing to resolve the doubt in favor of 
the farmers who through their organizations present this 
bill drafted and defended by able constitutional lawyers. 

This is particularly so in view of the notorious fact that 
our Supreme Court on more than one occasion has seen fit to 
change front as to the constitutionality of important legisla- 
tion—notably the income tax law. 

It has been likewise charged that the bill is economically 
unsound. I confess I am not quite clear as to what these 
self-asserted economists mean by this statement. If they mean 
that it interferes with the free and untrammeled exchange of 
commodities, then I am willing to agree with them. But why, 
may I ask, should any high protectionist object upon that 
score? That is exactly what a tariff does, whether it be a 
protective tariff or one for revenue only. / 

Thirdly, the charge is made that the bill is unworkable. 
Under conditions in the executive departments of our Govern- 
ment as they now exist, I admit that this is the most serious 
objection to the bill. . 

I believe the bill is workable placed in the hands of execu- 
tives who are sympathetic to its aims and purposes and who 
do not believe that agriculture must be subverted to industry 
in order to bring about a healthy and prosperous Nation. 

This is the dividing line between the two schools of thought. 

Unfortunately for the proponents of this bill, if it becomes 
a law, it immediately falls into the hands of executives who 
are not only unsympathetic with its aims and purpose but who 
have bitterly fought the bill from its inception. 

They represent, however much they may camouflage their 
economic ideas with meaningless phrases for campaign pur- 
poses, those who believe it is necessary to submerge agriculture 
to industry in order to have cheaper food supplies and lower 
wages that they may compete in the world markets for their 
manufactured articles, 
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I shall not go into a detailed discussion of this matter here at 
this time, but I commend to the Senate a careful reading of the 
builetin of the North Central States Agricultural Conference 
of October 8, 1926, to which I have previously referred. This 
article covers the economic phases of the situation ably and in 
some detail. 

At this point I ask permission to have printed in the RECORD 


‘a resolution adopted at the eighth annual convention of the 


Indiana Farm Bureau November 23, 1926. I likewise desire to 
have inserted in the RecorpD a resolution which was passed by 
the Minnesota Farm Bureau Federation of January 20. 1927. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Sackett in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

[See exhibits. ] 

Mr. WHEELER. Now, I desire to point out some of the 
strange high lights I have found in delving into the records 
which account for the growing apprehension of the farm or- 
ganizations. Why, I asked myself, did these organizations ask 
President Coolidge in July, 1924, to direct the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Mr. Wallace, to appoint a commission “to study 
the situation and needs of agriculture,” and by telegraph with- 
draw that request in October and thenceforward fight the battle 
for agriculture without the aid of the President? 

It will be noted that they asked the President to direct the 
then Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Wallace, to take some steps 
looking toward the betterment of agriculture, because of the 
fact that they had confidence in Mr. Wallace. Instead of the 
President directing the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Coolidge 
notified them that he would appoint a committee. The record 
shows it was because the President had announced that he 
would appoint a committee himself, and his delay in doing so, 
caused them to fear the influence of Hoover. 

It was known by farm leaders and others that from the early 
years of the Harding administration and throughout the 
Coolidge administration, and until his death Secretary Wallace 
was saddened by the fact that the President deferred to Hoover 
for his agricultural policy. During the last illness of Secretary 
Wallace he wrote an Official letter, transmitting to the farm 
organization evidences extending over a period of three years, 
which made farm leaders gravely apprehensive for the future. 
of agriculture under the influence of this administration. These 
leaders knew of the attempts made to transfer to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from the Department of Agriculture all 
supervision of marketing of the farmers’ products, conclusive 
evidence of which appears in the hearings of the Committee on 
Agriculture. I now quote from the record Mr. Hoover’s own 
words: 


Broadly speaking, the function of the Department of Agriculture 
relating to soil production should end when the grain, fruit, or animal 
moves from the farm and the tree moves from the forest, and the 
Department of Commerce should take up its activities when manufac- 
ture, transportation, and distribution begin. * * #* 

The Department of Agriculture should tell the farmer what he can 
best produce, based on soil, climatic, and other cultural conditions, and 
the Department of Commerce should tell him how best to dispose of 
it. X az +t 

Based upon this construction of the law, it will be seen that the 
function of the Department of Agriculture should end when production 
on the farm is complete and movement therefrom starts, and that there 
the activities of the Department of Commerce should begin, 


The record clearly discloses the Hoover infiuence in the ex- 
traordinary committee appointed by President Coolidge in 1924, 
to which Senator Norris referred. 

This committee named by President Coolidge issued a few 
platitudes on freight rates and credit and a recommen@ation on 
cooperative marketing clearly traceable to Secretary Hoover. 
It served its purpose by introducing confusion in Congress on 
the subject of farm relief. 

The committee promised to take up the real vital problem of 
agricultural inequality and report on it to Congress. ‘ We will 
have something worked out by the next Congress,” Chairman 
Carey promised. But they were disbanded and were never per- 
mitted to reassemble. The individuals who prevented them 
from doing any real work Were the same as would be charged 
with setting up and starting the machinery under this bill. I 
repeat, the bill itself would work, but I am fearful of the forces 
which, under this administration, would be in charge of its 
organization. 

Secretary Jardine would have important duties under this 
bill. 

It is important to know what are the forces that named and 
still influence Secretary Jardine. From the press reports and 
from other circumstances which are matters of common knowl- 
edge among Members of the Senate it is apparent that William 
M. Jardine was appointed Secretary of Agriculture through the 
influence of Secretary Hoover. It was charged that his ap- 
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pointment was with the distinct understanding that he would 
remove certain subordinate officials in the Department of Agri- 
culture and would support and carry out the agricultural policy 
of Secretary Hoover. 

Now for the sequel. In due time Secretary Jardine caused 
to be removed from office Dr. H. C. Taylor, Chief of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, and Mr. Charles J. Brand, consult- 
ing specialist in marketing. Messrs. Taylor and Brand had 
supported the agricultural policy of their late chief, Secretary 
Wallace, and had opposed the agricultural policy of Mr. Hoover, 
Secretary of Commerce. 

The Secretary of Agriculture became not the representative 
and champion of American farmers but the representative and 
spokesman of the Secretary of Commerce. 

The facts I have presented involve not merely the welfare of 
American agriculture, but the policy of Congress and of govern- 
ment. I have shown on the authority of the distinguished 
former chairman of the Senate Committee on Agriculture that 
powerful business and political influences have for a long time 
hampered and interfered with the work of that committee and 
of the Senate in their efforts to extend relief to agriculture. I 
have shown how one executive department of the Government 
created to serve industrial and commercial interests has sought 
to control, and does largely control, another department of 
government created to serve agriculture. This usurpation has 
for its purpose the use of the power of government to bring about 
the subordination of agriculture to industry. This, I submit, is 
in clear defiance of the power of Congress as the policy-making 
branch of the Government. It shows a condition that makes 
one genuinely apprehensive as to the manner of administration 
of this measure when it becomes law. 

Notwithstanding the unfriendly attitude of the present execu- 
tive branches of our Government to the aims and purposes of 
this bill—to their avowed purpose to submerge agriculture to 
industry, the doubt that exists in the mind of many Senators 
as to whether under such circumstances the will of Congress 
will be effectively carried out and notwithstanding the conflict- 
ing opinions of able lawyers in this body as to the constitution- 
ality of some of the provisions of the bill—I am constrained to 
the belief that it is the plain duty of every Senator who desires 
to see our agricultural population prosper along with industry 
to support this bill. 

We must see to it as far as it is humanly possible as national 
legislators that there be no industrial peasant class in America 
and likewise no agricultural peasant as has existed and still 
exists in Europe to-day. 


EXHIBITS 


A PROGRAM OF THE SOUTH AND WEST—FARM REPRESENTATIVES AT 
St. Louis ISSUE DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 


The following declaration of principles was adopted by the repre- 
sentatives of farm organizations of the South and West at the St. Louis 
meeting on November 16 and 17: : 


COOPERATION BETWEEN MID WEST, SOUTH, AND WEST 


The States of the Middle West, West, and South are predominantly 
agricultural, and they have common economic interests which justify 
and should bring about unity of thought and action. We are gratified 
over the progress that was made during the last winter in bringing 
together the cotton growers of the South, the wheat growers of the 
West, and the corn and meat producers of the North Central States in 
support of a joint legislative program in Congress. We express the 
earnest hope that this conference will cement the relationships already 
established and promote continued unity of thought and action in be- 
half of a national program for American agriculture. We extend cor- 
dial greetings to the farmers of the East and express confidence in their 
hearty cooperation in carrying out the purposes herein suggested. 

CITIES DEPEND UPON AGRICULTURE 

Great cities have developed throughout the agricultural regions of 
the United States for no other reason than to serve a great agricultural 
population, whose combined life and prosperity are essential if these 
citics are to live. A semblance of urban prosperity may result from 
the period of farm depression, accompanied by high city wages, which 
drains wealth from the country to the city; but its continuance is only 
temporary, and eventually these cities will rise or fall with the country 
upon which they depend. We appeal for recognition of this harmony 
of interests in a conscious program which will unite city and country 
back of projects to secure the common economic interests of the agri- 
cultural sections of the country. 


EXODUS FROM FARMS THREATENS LABOR 


In this connection we desire to warn the leaders of American labor 
that the ever-increasing drift of hundreds of thousands of farm workers 
to the cities may sooner or later produce a demoralizing oversupply of 
labor, and therefore if our workingmen would make secure their present 
generous standard of living they should do everything in their power to 
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bring about a return of a condition of wholesome contentment on the 
farm. Not only does the collapse of agriculture menace the security of 
labor, but it should be apparent to all thinking men that we can not 
hope to maintain our industries in full-time operation unless the pur- 


chasing power of the 85,000,000 people who live upon the farms is 
restored at an early date. 


SUPPORT OF OTHER INTERESTS ASKED 


We solicit the support of organized commerce, finance, industry, and 
labor in securing a fair national policy for agriculture; however, we 
look with disfavor upon any movement of business organizations to 
initiate an agricultural program independently of farmers’ organi- 
zations. 

CONTROL OF SURPLUS 


As a practical and immediate move to secure for agriculture a just 
and proper share of the national income and a position of equality with 
other industries in our national economy, we favor legislation that 
will enable farmers to control and manage excess supplies of crops at 
their own expense, so as to secure cost of production with a reasonable 
profit. We assert our conviction that such legislation must function 
through and foster cooperative marketing. l 


VARIABLE YIELDS AND PRICES 


While acreage cost of production of farm products is fairly constant 
from year to year, the prices received by farmers frequently vary as 
much as 50 per cent from one year to the next. No business can be 
stable and prosperous in which basic costs are fixed and prices vary 
as prices of agricultural products vary. The same acreage may pro- 
duce widely different yields in different years; hence certainty of yield 
can not be attained, even by control of acreage. Weather, plant dis- 
eases, and insect pests will continue to influence volume of production 
in spite of all that man can do. 

Any production program that would avert surplus production in 
normal years would bring scarcity to the point of famine in bad crop 
years. The alternation of extremely low and unduly high prices re- 
sulting from unavoidable variations in yields is harmful alike to pro- 
ducers and consumers. It upsets orderly production programs of 
farmers, interferes with normal consumption, increases risks and costs 
of marketing, and subjects producers and consumers to the hazards 
of speculation. Wise management of surpluses will tend to stabilize 
prices for producers and insure adequate and dependable supplies for 
consumers. 

APPROVH GOVERNOR LOWDEN’S PROPOSALS 


We believe that the principles and methods advocated by Governor 
Lowden in his address to this conference for the stabilization of basic 
products of agriculture if enacted into law would go far toward the solu- 
tion of the problem of agricultural surpluses; they strike at the prob- 
lem that is present in the chief farm products of the Mid West, South, 
and West; they would provide means for the producers to adjust supply 
to demand in their markets at fair and stable prices; they would 
broaden the basis of our national prosperity by restoring the purchas- 
ing power of agriculture, and we urge that their enactment should be 
the united aim of men from all sections who are conscious of the 
gravity of the agricultural situation and seek a way in which to 
meet it. 

WELCOME CONSTRUCTIVE AID 


We welcome the constructive aid of all thoughtful men in perfecting 
these principles and making them effective through legislation, but we 
deprecate the spirit of criticism and faultfinding which is barren of 
workable proposals. 


THE COTTON CRISIS 


We deplore the disastrous decline in the price of cotton to a point 
far below the cost of production. We attribute this disaster not to 
reckless overproduction but to lack of adequate means of handlfng 
the temporarily unneeded part of the crop in ways that would make 
it a blessing to the world and not a curse to cotton farmers. The 
world needs and will use profitably every bale of cotton produced this 
year, the excess above immediate needs being only a reasonable insur- 
ance against a short crop in future years. We place the responsibility 
for present conditions upon those who defeated the bill in the last 
session of Congress which would have provided a Federal farm board 
with ample powers and funds to anticipate and provide for the 
removal of the excess supply from the market and carry it until there 
is need for it at profitable prices. 


PERMANENT PROGRAM FOR COTTON 


We believe that the present collapse of the cotton market emphasizes a 
need for the further development of cooperative marketing by cotton 
farmers and for legislation which will strengthen their ability to carry 
on orderly marketing and make possible the carrying over of the surplus 
from years of large production to years of small production and assess- 
ing the cost ratably against all the products. 

The plan of the President’s cotton commission can not equitably 
distribute the cost and hazard of removing 4,000,000 bales of cotton to 
all the growers of cotton, but imposes the entire cost on a limited num- 
ber of growers who may participate in the holding movement. 
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Under no circumstances can the plan amount to more than a tempo- 
rary expedient to meet the crisis occasioned by the present large crop. 
It will not work out a sound and permanent national policy respecting 
cotton, resulting in price stabilization to both the producer, the manu- 
facturer, and the consumer of cotton which sound publie policy and 
the public welfare imperatively demand. ‘ 


POLITICAL PLATFORMS 
We direct attention to the fact that the two major political parties, 
through their platforms and candidates of 1924, specifically pledged 
themselves to take every step necessary to secure for agriculture eco- 
nomic equality with other groups in our national life. The leadership 


of both parties during the first session of the Sixty-ninth Congress 


repudiated these platform pledges and pursued a legislative course that 
proved they did not regard them seriously. If our political parties 
are not trustworthy agents of government through which to record the 
public mind on legislative policies, then the people will find other 
means inside and outside such parties to accomplish necessary reforms, 


CONGRESSIONAL BLOCS 


The Congress of the United States has been influenced and con- 
trolled since the formation of our Government through bipartisan com- 
binations within Congress whose members have held loyalty to an 
economic interest above party ties. This Nation has accepted and 
grown accustomed to financial blocs, commercial blocs, industrial blocs, 
and other groups formed to control legislative action. Therefore we 
resent the implication that agriculture introduced a new element in 
legislation when Senators and Representatives from farm districts in 
both parties began to work together to protect the interests of their 
States. Furthermore, we believe that such organization among Sena- 
tors and Representatives from agricultural States and districts has 
never been as effective or as thoroughgoing as the situation demanded. 
The farmers of the United States have a right to expect them now to 
organize themselves into an aggressive aud effective unit, regardless 
of party, to express and work for the economic interests of agriculture 
in the coming session of Congress. 


FARM AND FOREIGN DEBTS 


Since the close of the World War, many of the leading statesmen 
of Europe have insisted in all seriousness that unless the United States 
consents to the canceilation of the debts of our erstwhile allies, the 
economic security of Europe will be seriously menaced, if not ren- 
dered impossible. If they are correct in this view that the required 
repayment of honorable debts of some $11,000,000,000 in a half 
century or more of time will seriously menace the future economic 
security of Europe, then what of the future economic security of the 
American farmer, who is at this hour staggering under a farm debt of 
more than $12,000,000,000? 


INTEREST OF CONSUMERS 


We believe that stability in the agricultural price levels and ade- 
quate farm production, such as in the long run will only be assured 
by fair prices, are important in the interest of consumers as well as 
producers. Development of nation-wide cooperative marketing associa- 
tions will follow the adoption of an effective plan to stabilize agri- 
culture, provided such a plan does not impose upon members alone 
of such cooperative association the entire expense of managing crop 
surpluses. These agencies will lower marketing costs between the 
farmer and consumer. The consumer will receive much of the sav- 
ing in all cases and most of it in some. 


THE TARIFF 


We favor the removal or modification of unfair and excessive tariff 
duties that now afford shelter for price-fixing monopolies. It is idle 
to refer to manufactured articles on the free list as benefiting the 
farmer when materials entering into their manufacture are highly and 
excessively protected. Therefore, we urge immediate reduction on such 
basic materials as aluminum, steel, and chemicals, 

We recommend to farmers’ organizations that they make a special 
study of the effects on agriculture of industrial tariffs and also of the 
effects of our change from debtor to creditor nation, and especially 
of its effects on the accumulation of our agricultural surpluses, 

Our “tariff primers” have taught us that the farmer would get 
his reward through the demand created by the high purchasing power 
of prosperous industrial classes. We demand that the farmer be given 
the opportunity to promote the national prosperity by his own in- 
ereased purchasing power through increased prices. 

APPRECIATION OF SUPPORT 

We commend those fair-minded Members of Congress, regardless 
of party, who worked and voted for effective agricultural legislation, 
and pledge them our active support. The welfare of agriculture is 
more important than the welfare of individuals or of any political 
party. 

FARM LEADERSHIP 

We appeal to the farmers of the United States to ascertain the 

attitude and performance of their farm-organization leaders in respect 
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to this national farm policy, and to hold such leaders strictly account- 
able to their responsibility of interpreting fairly the interest and 
opinions of their members. 


MHETING OF CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEES 


In order that such farm legislation as is to be considered in the 
short session of the Sixty-ninth Congress may be in the hands of 
Congress and the public at the opening of the session, we respectfully 
recommend that the agricultural committees of the Senate and House 
meet at once for its study and preparation. 


CONGRESSIONAL INVESTIGATION 


We distrust those interrelations which appear to give to industrial 
advisors, who are not without self-interest as dealers or speculators in 
farm products, the deciding voice not only in influencing the enactment 
of agricultural legislation, but in determining the manner of adminis- 
tration of such laws after enactment. 

We believe that a public understanding of such relations would be 
valuable and that a thorough investigation would be unfair to no 
interest or individual; therefore we commend the purpose of Senate 
Resolution 269, by Senator WHEELER, and urge that it be broadened to 
include an investigation of the various forces which have been moving 
toward the subordination of agriculture. We suggest the following as 
additional lines for such investigation: 

(a) The activities of the Department of Commerce to dominate and 
encroach upon the functions of the Department of Agriculture, includ- 
ing interferences in the personnel of such department. 

(b) The source of the opposition toward effective agricultural legis- 
lation described by Senator GEORGE W. Norris, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, in his speech to the Senate, June 14, 1926. 

(c) The speculative manipulation of the grain markets and the cir-- 
cumstances surrounding the restoration of gambling in “puts and- 
callis ” by the Chicago Board of Trade. 


CONFIDENCE IN FARM-RELIEF LEADERS 


We express our appreciation of the men who initiated and have for 
three years carried forward the movement for farm-relief legislation, . 
and have labored so zealously and effectively to arouse Congress and 
the country to a realization of the true condition of American agricul- 
ture and of the imperative need for remedial legislation. 


NO SECTIONALISM NOR PARTISANSHIP 


In conclusion, we express our gratification over the spirit of unity 
and harmony which has been dominant in this conference. It is not 
only gratifying, but highly significant, that representative farmers and 
farm organization leaders from the great agricultural regions of the 
Middle West, West, and South have come to know through the discus- 
sions and associations of this conference that agriculture in all these 
sections is faced by the same problems and that the only hope for relief 
lies in united efforts. It is worthy of formal recognition and record 
in this statement that no differences of opinion or interest respecting 
agricultural conditions, problems, or remedies have appeared among 
the farmers or farm organizations participating in this conference. 
This should be heartening to farmers everywhere, and inspire renewed 
hope that the days of division and weakness are to be succeeded by 
unity and strength, which will regain for agriculture its just share in 
our national prosperity and its rightful place of equality with other 
great industries in our national economy. 

The proceedings of this conference furnish eloquent proof that the 
farmers of the United States recognize no sectional lines, no political 
differences, no commodity rivalry in planning for future cooperation. 


[Bulletin No. 17] 
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I 


Our national policy as it relates to agriculture does not fit present 
conditions. But instead of statesmen who can see its failure we have 
at the head of administrative affairs of the Nation many men who are 
aggressively pushing a program of favoritism to industry that will not 
only continue but must inevitably increase the disadvantage not only 
of the farmers’ position but the position of all those great sections of 
the United States which are primarily agricultural. 

The need is for men whose vision and statesmanship can deal with 
this crisis in a way fair to American agriculture and to the rest of 
our people. Instead we have many national leaders who not only 
condone existing inequalities but are coolly developing a program that 
will demand yet further sacrifices from agriculture. 

We need to develop a national consciousness of this situation—an 
understanding that will lead to solidarity in pressing for a policy to 
build up instead of tear down the basic industry of the Nation. This 
must inevitably project its force into political as well as economic 
fields, although it should be kept entirely apart from influences of 
partisan politics. It should lead to the selection of Representatives in 
Congress from the Middle West, West, and South who, regardless of 
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party, realize that their duty lies; first, to the economic interest of their 


constituents, and secondly, to political parties. 

Now, before election, is the time for candidates from agricultural 
States to be made to understand this. It may be said that this is a 
sectional stand. If so, it has been forced upon us by the sectional 
pesition already taken by the industrial East. The need is for men in 
Congress who have vision enough to see the problem and, having seen 
it, to rise above the crack of the party whip in working courageously 
for its solution. 

II 


The sound policy for America must aim toward the development of a 
well-balanced national life, careful that its effect be not to stimulate 
any one form of productive effort at the expense of other equally 
essential producers. 

Laws and governmental institutions and sanctions may be general 
in their form but may work out inequitably in practice because of 
differences inherent in the groups affected by them. In such a case it 
is not enough to say, “ The provisions of the system of which you com- 
plain are general; if you can not secure the advantages from it that 
others take for themselves the fault is yours.” If the end itself is 
sound—equality among the essential productive industries—then the 
laws and institutions through which the policy operates should be 
altered or added to whenever necessary to secure it. 

When a surplus agricultural production was necessary to repay 
foreign investors in the United States and to buy what we must 
import, our national policy of expanding agriculture upon an export 
basis worked admirably. When our greatest national test came it was 
our surplus agricultural production that fed the Allies and decided the 
issue of the World War. But the international balance shifted as a 
result of the war. We have the gold. The rest of the world owes us. 
These facts inevitably limit the volume of exports, both industrial and 
agricultural, from the United States. Our wheat, corn, pork, cotton, 
and sometimes beef can bring the farmers only the price which foreign 
buyers will pay for what is left after the domestic need is satisfied. 
This condition is crucifying agriculture. It is directly due to our past 
policy of agricultural expansion, and to the development of the Amer- 
ican protective system which keeps farm costs on a high domestic 
plane while farm prices remain relatively low, due to the influences 
of world competition. 

ivery thinking man realizes this condition. The farm debt has 
more than trebled and the actual exchange value of farm lands has 
declined 20 per cent during the past 15 years. There is continuing 
in this country on a vast scale a redistribution of wealth away from 
the farms into the cities—from those who have produced it to those 
who have not, 

III 


If the Hoover-Mellon policy of expanding industrial exports, no 
matter at what cost, to other groups means anything at all, it means 
the definite submergence of agriculture. These men and their policies 
say, in substance, that American farmers must provide the food and 
raw material for American industry and labor at prices no higher than 
foreign manufacturers and labor pay. Why? In order that American 
industry may export manufactured goods in competition with Europe. 

In other words, Hoover and Mellon, and all they stand for, are 
pushing as America’s new policy toward agriculture the proposition 
that it is the American farmer’s duty and place to produce and sell here 
at home just as cheaply as does the Russian peasant and the South 
American peon in Europe. 

Their aim is to develop the capacity of the United States to compete 
for world markets with industrial exports. They suggest that to make 
this possible the American farmer must provide the basic materials 
on the same level as the foreign industrialists are supplied. They hope 
the American farmer can do this and maintain his standard of living 
by superior and increasing efficiency in production and distribution. 
If he can not, that is his hard luck; no matter what happens to him 
he must make it possible for our industrial exports to continue. 

To apply this same reasoning to labor would mean that the American 
wage scales should be brought down to foreign levels; it is precisely 
equivalent to a demand for foreign price levels in the United States, but 
only upon products of the farm. 

Such a policy prefers an export market for manufacturers, made 
possible by sacrificing agriculture, to an improved domestic market 
made more prosperous by the extension of the American protective 
system to include the farmers, 


IV 


The Hoover-Mellon doctrine is dangerous. Its vicious effect on agri- 
culture needs no further demonstration. But it is equally unwise and 
short-sighted as a policy for our industry and commerce, 

The buying power of the farm population of America is incalculably 
more important to our manufacturers as a whole, even including those 
who manufacture for sale abroad, than an export market. The Nation’s 
economic position in the world does not require or even sanction stimu- 
lated industrial exports. 

This is true of the Nation as a whole. For the Middle West, West, 
and South the case is even more overwhelming. Their direct interest in 
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industrial export trade is infinitesimal ; their interest in agriculture’s 


buying power is everything. ‘There are some manufacturers in these 
districts who export some of their goods; but give them the choice 
between their export sales and a sustained home market built on agri- 
cultural prosperity and they could not hesitate for a moment. 

The 1923 census of manufacturers placed the total value of all manu- 
factured goods that year at $60,556,000,000; the Department of Com- 
merce reports the value of the manufactured exports as $2,625,000,000. 
Only 4.3 per cent of our manufactures exported, and yet our policy 
makers gloat over that 4.5 per cent as if it were of more consequence 
in our economic welfare than the prosperity of 30,000,000 American 
farm consumers. 

In considering the importance of our exports it must be remembered 
that between 40 and 50 per cent of them come from the farm. In 1925 
farm products and their manufactures accounted for 47 per cent of the 
total exports. Of the nonagricultural exports, the following commodi- 
ties lead in order: Mineral oils, automobiles and parts, machinery, cop- 
per and manufactures, iron and steel, coal and coke, lumber, and agri- 
cultural machinery. None of the scattering remainder in the classifica- 
tion reaches 2 per cent of the total. Of those enumerated, how many 
are there in the United States and in the Middle West, West, and South 
particularly to whom an industrial export market is of more importance 
than a sustained farm market based on farm prosperity here at home? 

Let Mr. Hoover and Mr. Mellon answer. 
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Mellon and Hoover are regarded as the spokesmen for the policy 
makers of the present administration. Hoover is the administration’s 
agricultural adviser. Jardine is hardly in a position to oppose him. 

The Department of Commerce policy to expand industrial exports 
is too generally known to require elaboration here. Two or three 
years ago Mr. Hoover held, and on occasion publicly suggested, that 
the American farmers ought to get out of the export markets—pre- 
sumably in order to make room for the manufacturers—and reduce 
their production to the needs of the domestic market. It is reported 
that more recently he has backed up on that opinion or, at least, will 
not sanction its publication as coming from him. 

Congressman Fort, of New Jersey, a former associate of Mr. Hoover, 
was Hoover’s spokesman in the House of the Sixty-ninth Congress. 
The two speeches he delivered against the Haugen bill were currently 
understood in Washington to have been prepared in the Department 
of Commerce, 

Mr. Fort said, May 4, 1926 (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD) : 

“ Our labor in America is going to buy bread on a basis, at least, 
47 cents a bushel higher for wheat than British labor and German 
labor and French and Canadian labor. We are going to cheapen the 
cost of production of foreign-made articles by selling foodstuffs cheaper 
to foreign labor than we sell them to our own. * * #* 

“You are going to make it cheaper for the foreign competitor of 
American labor to live, but you are going to make it cost more 
for the American laborer to live; and, therefore, the cost of production 
to the American manufacturer must go up, while the foreign cost goes 
down, and his world market is lost.” 

Senator Fess, of Ohio, was generally regarded as the administra- 
tion’s agricultural spokesman in the Senate. In a speech in the Senate 
on June 9, 1926, he said: 

“Mr. President, I do not propose to vote for any measure that will 
feed at a lower cost the producer of competitive articles that come in 
competition with American production.” 

The same note was struck by Mr. Mellon in his official letter of June 
14, 1926, in which he said: 

“ Foreign consumers * * * under the proposed plan will secure 
American commodities at prices below the American level. European 
labor could purchase American products at a lower price and could live 
more cheaply than American labor. Foreign industrial costs would be 
lowered and the foreign competitor assisted in underselling American 
products abroad and in our home market.” 

It has been repeatedly pointed out that these men stand for the 
industrialization of America at the expense of agriculture. 

VI 

In our international position, the volume of export business which 
we can maintain is limited by— 

(a) Our ownership of half of the world’s gold supply. 

(b) Foreign governments’ debts to us. 

(c) Our increasing capital investments abroad. 

(d) Our tariff policy of restricting imports. 

Under such strict limitations anything which expands our industrial 
exports makes it increasingly difficult to market our farm surpluses 
abroad. Our farm surpluses are the results of past and continuing 
Government policies. The farm business can not expand and contract 
its output or regulate its production in the way industry can. 

The reflex advantage of industrial activity to certain important 
branches of our agriculture is a doubtful one as long as the price at 
which the American laborers take our farm products is the price at 
which they can be sold abroad. After the commodity lexves the farm 
it is of little practical interest to the farmer whether the laborer who 
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eats it lives in New England or Lancashire, as long as he gets the same 
price for it in each instance. 

The farmers’ interest in maintaining price levels in this country 
comes also from a different quarter. Their indebtedness has mounted 
from about $4,000,000,000 in 1910 to over $12,000,000,000 in 1925—a 
staggering sum, vastly greater than the original foreign debt to the 
United States. If the farmers are ever going to pay that debt, it must 
be with commodities as high in dollar value as when the debt was in- 
eurred—or as near to that figure as possible. To reduce the dollar 
value of other goods and services might raise the exchange value of 
farm crops; but if the price level for all commodities, including agri- 
cultural, were thereby lowered and held down, the debt-paying power of 
the farmer would be immeasurably damaged. 


VII 


Secretary Jardine said (August 25, Long Island, N. Y.) : 

“The swing of the pendulum in agriculture is now toward the East. 
There are more opportunities for farmers in New lMngiand and Long 
Island to-day than in the West.” 

The Secretary is mistaken. It is not a pendulum, but a lever. It 
isn’t the swing of natural forces, but the compulsion of an artificial 
national program that fixes it. Several conscious national policies ac- 
count for the fact that agricultural distress pressed less heavily in these 
industrial districts than in the Middle West, West, and South, 

Our tariff policy tends to build up the industrial districts. To the 
degree that it promotes inequality in the exchange between the farm and 
the factory it tends to do so at the expense of farming districts. 

The war concentrated the Nation’s emergency business within a radius 
of relatively few miles of New York. Of the thousands of war con- 
tracts placed in the early stages of the war nearly all were crowded into 
the East to such an extent that it became necessary for the War In- 
dustries Board to prohibit the placing of more business in that district. 
They were protected from loss when the war ended. It is apparent that 
the East is resisting the inevitable deflation of war-time facilities to 
peace-time requirements by attempting expansion of industrial exports 
regardless of the effect of such a policy upon the rest of the country. 

Our transportation policy penalizes the South, West, and Middle West 
to build up the East. Think of a situation which requires manufacturers 
of Illinois to ship to the Pacific coast by way of Atlantic and Gulf 
ports! 

Though farm conditions may be better in the industrial East than in 
the West, they are not such even there as to attract capital from other 
lines into agriculture. 
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Less than a month remains in which to secure a statement of the 
opinions and intentions of candidates for Congress on this program of 
equality for agriculture. The farmers of the United States—north, 
south, and west—sbould not support in office indefinitely men who 
think their responsibility ends when they vote for a particular meas- 
ure. They need advocates who will permit no other duty to displace 
that to agriculture until the problem is solved. 

[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, June 14, 1926] 
EXCERPTS FROM SENATOR GEORGE W. NORRIS’S ADDRESS 


(Senator NoRrRISsS was chairman of the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
: and Forestry from 1921 to 1926) 


Mr. Norris. Mr. President, I hope Senators will have patience with 
me and pardon me if I undertake to give a short history of the 
activities, particularly of the Agricultural Committee of the Senate, 
in reference to farm legislation since the close of the Great War. 

* * * a * * 

The Committee on Agriculture had various propositions submitted 
to it, hundreds of them. They went into very extended hearings and 
finally reported a bill, a bill which had been introduced by me, in the 
preparation of which I had the assistance of many persons in different 
parts of the country, notably Mr. Carl Vrooman, of Illinois, who had 
been Assistant Secretary of Agriculture under President Wilson. 

That bill set up a great middleman, a governmental corporation, 
financed with Government funds. It was given every power that any 
individual could have in the handling of farm products and in their 
distribution and sale. One of the evils noted then, one well recog- 
nized now, was and is that it cost too much to distribute food prod- 
ucts to the American people. 

xt * * * * * + 

While behind that bill I think were enough supporters in the Senatų 
to pass it, it bad nevertheless very serious opposition. All the middle- 
men in the country—and that means a good deal—and the great 
corporations and the moneyed interests were against it, perhaps for 
selfish reasons. Others were against it conscientiously because it, as 
they said, put the Government into business. 

It was proposed at a time when we had farm products in larger 
amounts than we were able to consume, at a time when there were 
literally millions of people in Europe who were starving for the very 
products that we had in such abundance here. It would have re- 
quired enormous financial strength to finance the operation as it was 
designed in that bil. We had practically a unanimous vote of the 
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committee in reporting the bill to the Senate. It excited 
opposition of the administration. 

Mr. Harding was then our President, and I think he was as honest 
in his convictions in opposition as I was in support of it. We were 
then traveling a new road. We were trying to do something that 
had never been done before. We were getting out of the ordinary, 
and the bill by its terms was limited to a term of years. But the 
enormous power of the administration, connected with the power 
of the financial world, was too great and the bill was defeated. 

As I go along giving the history which will culminate in the bill 
now before us I want to give some of the little incidents which hap- 
pened to show the methods that were used, and I am going to give one 
bere Dow, a small thing in itself. It was rumored and everybody knew 
that the administration was going to have a substitute for the Dill. 
There was fear that the bill was going to pass. Nobody knew just 
where the substitute bill was, nobody knew just who was drawing it 
up, but it was generally understood that a substitute was nearly 
ready. When the bill was brought before the Senate and made the 
unfinished business and after it had been debated for some time, one 
day when the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry was in session, 
at about 11 o’clock in the forenoon, when the Senate was to meet at 
12 o’clock, having recessed, that bill being the unfinished business and 
to come up immediately when the gavel fell, the former Senator from 
Minnesota, Mr. Kellogg, now Secretary of State, came into the com- 
mittee room and announced in the hearing of the committee that he 
wanted a private consultation with the chairman. The members of 
the committee—and some of them are listening to me now—will re- 
member that we suspended operations in order to comply with that 
request, l 

I went with Senator Kellogg to the back part of the committee room. 
Then he told me that at 12 o'clock, which was then less than an hour 
away, he was going to take the floor in the Senate and offer a sub- 
stitute for the bill which the committee had before the Senate, and he 
felt that he ought to give me some notice of what he was going to 
do. Of course, that was unnecessary. It was just a matter of 
courtesy. But it happened that the senior Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. RANSDELL] had told me before the committee met that day that 
he was going to speak on the bill and that he had already made ar- 
rangements with the Presiding Officer, the Vice President of the United 
States, Calvin Coolidge, that he would be immediately recognized when 
the Senate convened. , 

When the then Senator from Minnesota, Mr. Kellogg, gaye me this 
information I told the Senator from Louisiana what was going to 
happen. Of course, the Senator from Minnesota could have offered the 
substitute at any other time. I never did know, and do not know 
now, why those in charge of it were so anxious that it should be 
offered at that particular moment. I told the Senator from Louisiana 
about it and said: 

“ Be on your feet. When the gavel falls be sure that you are address- 
ing the Chair, so that you can be recognized according to the under- 
standing that you had with Vice President Coolidge.” 

But when 12 o’clock came a Senator walked into the Chamber in- 
stead of the Vice President and called the Senate to order. I shall 
never forget, and I remember it distinctly, because I was watching 
every move then, having been warned. The gavel fell, and at the 
time it fcll that Senator in the chair, without looking over the Cham- 
ber even, said, “ The Senator from Minnesota,’ while the Senator from 
Louisiana was yelling himself hoarse crying ‘‘ Mr. President,” and the 
former Senator from Minnesota was sitting in his chair quietly, not 
knowing that any speed was necessary. He was recognized before he 
got to his feet and before he addressed the Chair. 

I mention this in passing only to show the means that were used 
by the powerful infiuences to sidetrack that bill. There was no par- 
liamentary advantage to be gained as far as I could see. That speech 
and motion to substitute the bill could have been made later in the 
day or the next day or any other day. There was no way under the 
rules of the Senate to prevent it being made. I do not know why they 
wanted to do it then, but that is the way they did it. The then 
Senator from Minnesota had scarcely got started in his speech, at the 
close of which he made the motion to substitute the bill, which then 
for the first time had seen the light of day, when the Vice President 
walked in and took the chair. 

Mr. President, that bill was defeated by the substitute introduced 
by the former Senator from Minnesota. The substitute had some good 
things in it. It was better than nothing. I believe it accomplished 
some good. It was a means by which the farmer was enabled to get 
more money at a little less rate of interest. It did not strike the 
root of the evil. It made no attempt to remove the cause of the 
farmer’s distress. 

& + La + * + + 
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Mr. President, I do not remember now whether it was in the next 
Congress that the conference I am going to mention was held or not, 
but I want to give another circumstance in passing. There was a con- 
current resolution introduced providing for an exhaustive investigation 
of the farm situation. It provided for the appointment of the com- 


_mittee—one-half by the President of the Senate, the Vice President, and 
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one-half by the Speaker of the House. The committee was given wide 
and almost unlimited authority and unlimited money to go into the 
question and find out what was wrong with agriculture, and to suggest 
to the Congress of the United States a remedy. That resolution was 
reported by the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. It was not 
drafted there. It originated with the Farmer’s Union, a national farm 
organization. It came to the floor of the Senate with a unanimous 
report of the committee. It passed the Senate and it passed the House. 
It became the duty of the Vice President, who is now the President, to 
appoint one-half of the members of that committee on behalf of the 
Senate. 

It was generally believed by most Senators that, under the precedents 
of the Senate, which in such cases had very few exceptions and no ex- 
ception except this one, when it came to the appointment of the Senate 
members of that joint committee, the members of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, according to their rank, would be selected. 
I know that some of my friends in the Senate, about the time the reso- 
lution passed the House, came to me with some propositions that ought 
to be investigated, with a sort of outline, and wanted to consult with 
me as to what should be done when the committee was formally ap- 
pointed. When I reminded one of them that I was not on the com- 
mittee and probably would not be appointed he expressed the utmost 
surprise. He said, ‘“ No presiding officer would dare violate the un- 
written law of the Senate and go over the heads of the ranking mem- 
bers of the committee.” If the Presiding Officer had followed the usual 
rule and appointed the members of that joint committee according to 
rank, he would have appointed the former Senator from Iowa, Mr. 
Kenyon, who was then a Member of the Senate, and the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. SMITH], who was the ranking Democrat on the 


committee, and myself, who at that time was chairman of the committee. 
* * x% * tH * * 


Every one of the three ranking members of the committee was 
omitted. There is no man in the Senate, there is no man in the United 
States, who doubted the fidelity, for instance, of the then Senator 
from Iowa, Mr. Kenyon, in his loyalty to the agricultural interests 
of the country. No Senator for a moment would put a question 
mark after the name of the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH], 
who had been a member of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
for many years. His ability and his fidelity to the farming interests 
and his knowledge of agriculture, particularly as it related to cotton, 
is recognized and known not only here, but everywhere. He was 
eliminated. Mr. Coolidge had the right to eliminate him. I think he 
did it in good faith. He did not want men on that joint committee 
with the view and, perhaps, the force that those men had—men who 
were going to survey the entire field and report a remedy. 

So much for that as another straw. The powers that be, the political 
forces that were in control, have never, in my judgment, been absolutely 
fair, according to my viewpoint, in meeting the agricultural situation. 

Mr. President, what do we find further? Later on in the next Con- 
gress the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry again, after very 
extended hearings, brought in another bill. It was a modification of 
the one I have already described, making it that time a permanent 
proposition. Without wasting words or time to tell about it in detail, 
it met the same fate. Again it was confronted with the opposition of 
almost the combined wealth of the country and the political forces of 
the country in both the political parties. It had the opposition of the 
President, and again a substitute was offered, and again the substitute 
was of the same nature. It provided for the loaning of some more 
money at a cheap rate of interest to the farmer, and it failed. 

Then, Mr. President, in the next Congress, after almost continuous 
hearings extending over several years, the committee again came in 
with a measure which at that time was known as the MeNary-Ilaugen 
bill. For the first time in direct language it undertook to meet the 
question of a surplus, although by the powers contained in the other 
bill which were granted to a governmental corporation which was de- 
vised the same effect could probably have been had by the storage of 
nonperishable farm products in warehouses, which the corporation was 
entitled to buy or to rent or to build. That bill was not debated in 
~ the Senate because, as Senators know, when the Senate was about to 
consider the bill it was taken up in the House of Representatives, and 
was there defeated. That bill had all the power and all the influence 
of the executive department of the Government against it. It was de- 
feated in the House, which made it unnecessary, as it was deemed by 
most of us, then to consider it in the Senate, That bill dealt directly 
with the surplus. 

* * kd k Ld + $ 


Now, I will go back. I do not remember just where I was, but I 
do not believe I had referred to what happened next in the way of a 
committee. 

Mr. Smoot, The Senator did not tell who was appointed on the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Norris. I did not intend to tell who was appointed, because I 
had no objection to those who were appointed. It simply meant that 
Mr. Coolidge, who was Vice President, wanted to keep off that com- 
mittee those who under the rules and precedents of the Senate naturally 
would have gone on the committee; and he felt that he was justified 
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in doing it, I presume. He never consulted me about it, but I assume 
that he did. At least he did not put on one of the three men who, 
under the rules and precedents of the Senate, so far as I know without 
exception, would have been put on, j 

Later on, when Mr. Coolidge became President, he appointed a com- 
mission to take up this same subject. The joint committee, half of 
which he appointed when he was Vice President, went on and held ex- 
haustive hearings. It did a great deal of good work, but, as far as I can 
remember, nothing practical came out of it. Bilis, such as I have out“ 
lined, that the committee had brought in here, received no favorable 
consideration at the hands of this committee; and let me pause right 
here to refer for a moment to the Member of the House of Representa- 
tives who was the chairman of that joint committee. He is a very 
able man, a friend of mine. I have not a thing in the world against 
him, but he does not agree with me at all on this proposition. He 
was put on that committee and was made chairman of it—Mr. Ander- 
son, of Minnesota. 

Incidentally, on the bill that is now on the desks of Senators he 
appeared before the committee and made an extended argument in 
opposition to the bill, and frankly stated that he appeared as the paid 
attorney of the millers of Minneapolis; and yet. only a few days ago 
we heard the cry made here that this bill that we brought in is a gold 
brick for the farmer and is coin for the millers of America; that it 
enables them to have a profit and have it guaranteed by the Government 
of the United States. 

That charge was made by a Member of the Senate, who was a mem- 
ber of that commission, but he found that the man who presided over 
that commission, Mr. Anderson, representing the millers of the United 
States, opposed before the committee this very proposition. It does not 
look to me that we need argue any further that there is a “ nigger in the 
woodpile’’ here in behalf of the millers. They know which side their 
bread is buttered on, and when they are able to employ a man like Hon. 
Sidney Anderson to come to Washington and appear before the Senate 
committee in opposition to this bill, you can make up your minds for 
sure that they are not favorable to the measure, and that there is 
nothing in it to them. 

This agricultural question would not down, notwithstanding these. 
commissions, notwithstanding these substitutes, notwithstanding the 
overthrow of the Agricultural Committee by the administration. It 
kept coming up. The farmer continued to lose money. Suffering 
became greater than ever. I remember sitting in the Committee on 
Agriculture and seeing newspapers brought in where whole pages were 
covered with advertisements of tax sales of farms in some of the agri- 
cultural regions of the West. Country banks supported mainly by 
agriculture were failing all through one of the greatest agricultural 
States of the Union by the hundreds, going down every day. So the 
question was discussed more or less in the national campaign, and Sen- 
ators will remember what was said then. The pledge was made that if 
the Republican candidate was successful he would appoint a commission 
to study the problem. It had been studied by commissions, one commis- 
sion, half of which he had himself appointed when he was Vice Presi- 
dent, presiding over the Senate, as I have narrated. But he had an 
opportunity to redeem his pledge, and he redeemed it absolutely, because 
one of the first things he did was to appoint a commission to study this 
question. They studied it, and we did not get any more out of it than 
out of the other commissions which had studied it before. They always 
avoided the real thing. They would not have anybody on the commise 
sion who believed in the real thing. They would not meet the question 
of surplus. 

Now, I am going to read to the Senate an extract from a letter which 
will make some disclosures about this commission, of which Secretary 
Jardine was a member. He was appointed Secretary of Agriculture soon 
afterwards. I am going to read an extract from a letter written by a 
member of that commission, which, after all, shows what all Senators 
know to be true, that, with some notable and worthy exceptions, a man 
appointed by the President on some body of that kind who has been 
more or less mixed up in a campaign, anyway, is not going to accept 
the appointment if he intends to do anything when he gets on the body 
contrary io the policy of the President who appoints him. That is 
really common knowledge, and there was no exception in this case. 
This is an extract from a letter written by a member of that commis- 
sion. He said: 

“ Frankly, I can say that I am not at all pleased with the turn things 
have taken.” 

Remember, that commission met before Congress convened; they were 
in session some time and held a good many hearings, but never settled 
the farm-surplus question, and adjourned with an announcement that 
they were going to assemble and settle it afterwards, which they never 
did, and have not up to date. This letter was written in the latter 
part of the year 1925. It states: 

“ Frankly, I can say that I am not at all pleased with the turn things 
have taken. Neither am I satisfied that the agricultural conference 
has worked out a satisfactory solution of the agricultural problem. I 
have been placed in a most embarrassing position. First, having been 
appointed to the conference by the President, I feel it my duty to do 
nothing or say nothing which might embarrass him; further, that I 
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must carry out his wishes. The fact is that the President made a great 
mistake in selecting the members of the conference, in that he did not 
include representatives of certain groups which thought that they had 
a right to be represented.” 

Later on in the same letter he said: 

- “Secretary Jardine has been working to get these yarious elements 
together, but I fear the plan he proposes, to put the cooperative work 
in the Department of ‘Agriculture, gets us right back to the place where 
we are now, where nothing will be done, as those in the department 
are not qualified to carry out this work. Personally, I have a very 
high regard for Secretary Jardine. We are good friends, and for this 
reason, if for no other, I would not want to put myself in a position 
to opposing him. 

“After a conference which I had in Washington, both with the Presi- 
dent and with the Secretary, I can not help but feel that further ses- 
sions of the conference would not be welcome, and about the only 
thing I could do was to get out as gracefully as possible.” 

Mr. Smoor. Who is the signer of that letter? 

Mr. Norris. I am not at liberty to say. He was a member of the 
conference, 

Mr. Smoor. The Senator thinks, however, that a man who would 
take that position never should have accepted a place on the conference? 

Mr, Norris. I think so; yes. 

Mr. SmoorT. Whoever he was, he made a mistake in accepting the 
place. 

Mr. Norris. I rather think so. I think the mistake he made was in 
not standing out for the things in which he believed. 

Mr. Smoor. That is what I think, too. 

Mr. Norris. He ought.to have done that. But I mention that to 
show that these commissions—and I speak in no disrespectful sense—~ 
are, as a matter of fact, not practical. 

Mr. WATSON. Who were the members of that commission? 

Mr. Norris. I can not remember the names of them. Secretary Jar- 
dine was one member. They never met again, as we all know. They 
never solved the surplus problem or attempted to solve it, as far as 
making any recommendation was concerned. 

Now, permit me to go a little further in this history. We come to 
this session of Congress. 
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Mr. Norris. Mr. President, if I may get back again to the chrono- 
logical order of the history of this contemplated legislation, I believe I 
had reached the present session of Congress. Secretary Jardine was a 
member of the President’s commission, and, of course, it is known and 
is no secret that he was opposed and that the President was opposed to 
legislation dealing with the surplus of farm products. I want to re- 
peat, I am not criticizing either of them or anybody else for holding 
that view, but that was true. We have had the influence and do have 
the influence of the administration against legislation similar to that 
which is in the pending bill. 

Now, it develops that quite a large farm organization had an agree- 
ment with the President and with Secretary Jardine and with Secretary 
Hoover that they would not ask for any legislation for the farmer at 
this session of Congress dealing with the surplus question, and that the 
only thing they would ask for was the cooperative bill that is now 
before the Senate, and of which the thing we refer to ordinarily as the 
bill is a proposed amendment of the committee. In other words, there 
was an agreement, about which the public knew nothing, between some 
alleged leaders of the farmers and the President and their two Secre- 
taries that no legislation would be asked except this little bill about 
cooperative organization. The bill is harmless. It is before the Senate. 
I have no objection to it at all. The committee are unanimous that it 
can not do any harm and may do some good. But, Mr. President, it is 
a pink pill, and it is a mighty pale one, too. That is the legislation 
we were to get; that is the agreement that was made by some of these 
so-called leaders with the executive department that this is all that we 
should get. 

Now, I read from a letter written by Mr. Aaron Sapiro, who was 
attorney for the national council of cooperative marketing associations. 
He wrote a letter to Mr. Peteet, who has an office in Washington and 
is well known to all the members of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry—a very fine gentleman—who was secretary of this farm mar- 
keting association and who had been quite active in working for 
various propositions to help the farmer. It seems he had done some- 
thing toward bringing about a sentiment in favor of legislation about 
the surplus, and Aaron Sapiro, the attorney of the institution, wrote to 
him. If Senators want to read the correspondence, they will find it in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of March 29, 1926. In the volume which I 
have here it begins on page 6502. I will read a few extracts: 

“ Last year the council went on record in opposition to all kinds of 
legislation dealing with marketing, except perhaps a kind of bill to set 
up a division in the Department of Agriculture such as we have recently 
indorsed.” 

Further on he said: 

“ We had given our word to the President and Secretary Jardine 
that we would support cooperative marketing legislation only, and that 
we are not going to support the so-called surplus legislation.” 
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Further on in the same letter he said: 

“TI make this as a formal protest; and if you think {it is unfair, I 
suggest that you send statements to Judge Bingham ’— 

Judge Bingham was president of this association at Louisville, Ky.— 

“ Carl Williams, Governor Lowden, Kilgore, Norwood, and Moser, to 
whom I am sending copies of this letter.” 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from Nebraska 
who signed that letter? 

Mr. Norris. Aaron Sapiro, who was the attorney of the National 
Council of Cooperative Marketing Associations. Sapiro wrote Peteet 
a long letter because of his activity in favor of farm legislation that 
included surplus in substance. He did not want him, as secretary of 
that association, to take any such part, because they had pledged the 
association that they would not do it. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. According to that letter, this man who was attorney 
for the farm organization seemed to be very anxious to prevent any legis- 
lation for the farmer that would have more than one-half of 1 per 
cent kick in it. 

Mr. Norris. Of course, that is a conclusion the Senator can justi- 
fiably draw from the letter. At least he was opposed to any legislation 
that dealt with the surplus. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. He may have had some friends who wanted to 
handle that for themselves. 

Mr. McKetuar. Mr. President will the Senator yield? 

Mr. Norris. Certainly. : 

Mr. MCKELLAR. I just want to ask the Senator, if President Coolidge 
and Secretary Jardine were in favor of the Haugen bill, does the Sena- 
tor doubt for a moment that it would receive the approval of Congress 
in a very short time? 

Mr. Norris. Not for a moment. 

I was not quite through with this correspondence. I have read 
from a letter written by the attorney. I am going to read now from 
a telegram by the president of that association, Judge Bingham, of 
Louisville, Ky. When he heard about this matter he took a hand in it 
and wired Mr. Peteet on the 7th day of January last, as follows: 

“I am astonished and shocked tə learn that you have been present- 
ing some plan dealing with legislation affecting the so-called surplus to 
officials of other organizations, to Government officials, and to Members 
of Congress. You knew that the national council, in whose employ you 
are, had specifically gone on record against all kinds of legislation 
dealing with marketing except just such a bill as has already been 
presented as the administration measure. In addition, you are fully 
informed of the fact that representing the national council I had taken 
that position with the President and with the Secretaries of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce. I am wiring to-day to the President and to these 
two Secretaries repudiating your activities sofar as the national coun- 
You owe it to the council and to me personally to 
remove as far as you can the impression of bad faith on the part of 
the council and myself which your unauthorized and unwarranted 
activities have created. 

“R. W. BINGHAM.” 


That correspondence, not only what I have read but the entire cor- 
respondence, was given to the public by me when I read it in the 
Senate on the 29th day of March, 1926, and up to date I have not 
had any denial from any of those parties as to the truth of it, al- 
though Mr. Peteet, the secretary, has been in the committee room and 
appeared before the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry on other: 
matters. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Was the last letter from Mr. 
Peteet ? 

Mr. Norris. It was a telegram from Mr. Bingham to Mr. Peteet. 
These are some of the questions with which the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry had been contending on the farm proposition. I do 
not criticize the man who says the committee is wrong. But we have 
had that powerful influence against us all the time and we have it 
yet in reference to the pending bill. We may just as well face it. 
There are no opponents but those who have a right to be opponents. 
What I am trying to do is to bring them out into the open. It seems 
there was a meeting between the officials of this farm organization 
who, when they appear before the committee, say, “ We represent 
600,000 farmers ’—a secret meeting by which it was agreed between 
them and the President of the United States and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and the Secretary of Commerce that there would be no legisla- 
tion dealing with surplus asked for on the part of the farmers. They 
had a right to do that. I admit that. They had a right to tell the 
President that, They had a right to have that kind of a conference 
with those two Secretaries. But they ought to have done it in the 
sunlight of publicity and they ought to stand out before the world and 
do it instead of doing it secretly. 

I have been condemned because I printed in the RECORD of March 29 
this correspondence, which they never intended should see the light of 
day. I only want the truth to be told. I think the country ought to 
know, even if we do not want to know, just how this fight has been 
waged, who has been in it, where the contestants are, and where the 
power is placed, and where the influence is urged. 


Bingham to Mr. 
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But, Mr. President, notwithstanding that the farmers all over the 
country met and organized, they repudiated their leaders. If Senators 
will read the hearings they will see that in several instances I called 
the attention of witnesses who appeared before the committee to this 
very correspondence. They represented various farm organizations, 
some of which were members of this council. I asked, ‘‘ Why is it; 
though you seem to be on record against this legislation, you are appear- 
ing for it?” And, without an exception, wherever there was any claim 
of authority they repudiated it entirely and completely. 

Let me proceed a little further with this history. The condition of 
the farmers grew worse. It became so bad that manufacturers, bankers, 
and professional men of all kinds began to realize that there was a 
farm problem, They began to see that the fundamental industry of all 
others was being undermined and was failing; that it was not making 
enough money to pay its way. Honest, patriotic men in all walks of 
life began to realize that that meant, if carried to its ultimate conclu- 
sion, the failure of our civilization, for, Mr. President, if one will think 
of it for a moment he can reach no other conclusion than that should 
the basic industry of all others go down, civilization such as we have, 
governments such as we enjoy, would not long stand; it would be an 
impossibility. Men on the farms who are educated and whose wives 
and children are educated—and we would not have it otherwise—will 
not submit to become peasants; they will not stand always idly by and 
permit the remainder of the country to live in prosperity while they 
are toiling and working and sweating and suffering the losses, for con- 
ditions have come to such a pass that the farmer’s children are denied 
what for your children and for mine we regard as the necessities of life. 

All lines of human endeavor began to realize the condition, and so 
there sprang up over the West, the place where progressive ideas are 
born, organizations not only of farmers but of lawyers, of bankers, other 
professional men, and of business men. They said, ‘‘ We are all in the 
same boat after all; we are all together; and if agriculture fails the 


whole country fails. We want to do something to save it.” So they 
organized. 
* $ + 4 * * * 


Mr. Norris. Mr. President, we have reached now an interesting phase 
of this history, when the farmers of the West and the business men of 
the West presented a united front, or as near united as I have ever seen 
in all my service on the Agricultural Committee in regard to any propo- 
sition ; and yet they realized that they were undertaking here something 
in the way of legislation that would be shocking to some of the people 
of other sections of the country, and that their representatives in the 
Senate and in the House could not expect to obtain a majority in favor 
of this legislation unless some assistance came. 

These representatives decided—and I think they were perfectly 
justified ; I think they did exactly the right thing, although some peo- 
ple will disagree and say they did not—that the place to get recruits 
for this bill was in the South. They decided—and I believe as fer- 
vently as I believe anything on earth that it is true—that the great 
West and the great South, so often grappling each other by the throat, 
ought to be friendly and united and present a united front. Their 
problems are much the same, their difficulties are almost identical, and 
yet so often they are fighting each other to the bitter death. These 
men said, “The cotton farmers of the South ought to be with the 
eattlemen and the hog men and the corn men and the wheat men of 
the West,” so they undertook to get them. 


* Ki * kd + + bd 


So these representatives, after they had gone all over it, after they 
had conferred with the representatives from the West, after they had 
had conferences with various Members of Congress in the committee 
room and in my office, and had gone over it with everybody from whom 
they could get any information and talked with experts about it, 
reached the conclusion that this legislation was right in the main. 

* * 4 ES 4 s ba 


Mr. President, the trouble with all of our people all over the country, 
it seems to me—great newspapers, great magazine writers, Senators, 
statesmen, Presidents, and Cabinet members—is that while they admit 
the difficulty, admit the trouble, admit the injustice that the farmer is 
suffering, they suggest no remedy, and they kick everybody else’s rem- 
edy when it is suggested. 


Resolution unanimously adopted by the eighth annual convention, 
Indiana Farm Bureau Federation, Indianapolis, Ind., November 23, 
1926 


We regret that Dr. William M. Jardine, Secretary of Agriculture, 
has seen fit to oppose and obstruct all farm legislation demanded by 
farmers for surplus control, and that his idea of the solution of this 
problem is to force more credit upon an industry which needs the ability 
to repay its present obligations instead of additional means of getting 
in debt. We are bitterly disappointed that he has taken the viewpoint 
of the industrial East instead of the viewpoint of the agricultural 
West and South in dealing with the agricultural situation in the United 
States. Under his administration, the United States Department of 
Agriculture has ceased to be a coordinate branch of our Federal Gov- 
ernment, It is dominated by and is subordinated to the Department of 
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Commerce, and the Secretary of Agriculture is head of his department 
in name only. The historic policy of our Government has been to 
foster agriculture, the basic industrial of all, even in prosperous periods, 
and the Jardine policy is a double indignity because of the calamitous 
economic conditions now surrounding agriculture which call for con- 
structive leadership. This is a national scandal of the first order, 
calling for searching congressional investigation as contemplated in the 
Wheeler resolution now pending in the United States Senate. 

Doctor Jardine’s unfitness for Secretary of Agriculture is further 
demonstrated by his action in sending a Federal employee to Europe 
to “ study peasantry in order to apply in this country the methods used 
there”; by his indorsement before a congressional committee of the 
odorous and defunct Grain Marketing Co.; by his reference before a 
New York audience to farmers as a “ pack of wolves”; by his nu- 
merous broken promises to support farm legislation of a kind deter- 
mined by the farmers; and by his support of the notorious Fess-Tincher 
bill, which was a flimsy political excuse offered for the solution of an 
important problem. 


MINNESOTA FARM BUREAU 


1. National Legislation: The depression in agriculture which first 
visited the wheat and corn belts now covers the entire Nation. The 
accumulative effect of the reduction of the purchasing power of farm 
products over a period of more than six years makes the situation in 
agriculture generally, as well as industries dependent upon it, even 
more acute to-day than any time heretofore. No business has presented 
itself to Congress for solution during the past 50 years of greater im- 
portance nor of greater need for immediate correction than the pending 
agricultural crisis, The Minnesota Farm Bureau Federation was the 
first organization to tackle this problem, to study its underlying causes, 
and to present a constructive program for its solution. At the annual 
meeting of this organization four years ago principles were enunciated 
and a definite policy and program for the solution adopted. This plan 
of relief has been embodied in the well-known McNary-Haugen bill for 
agricultural relief, and after four years of continued suffering and 
patient waiting we still find the McNary-Haugen bill the center of 
thought throughout the land, with unified demand for its adoption by 
Congress. We regret and deplore this long delay and the failure of 
Congress to act in giving our people the only solution which will solve 
their problems. We demand of Congress speedy action. 

The McNary-Haugen bill now pending in Congress embodies the prin- 
ciples vital and necessary to restore and maintain equality to agricul- 
ture. We heartily and unanimously rededicate ourselves and our efforts 
to this method and plan of solving our greatest national problem, 

The principles which we hold as fundamental are: First, a Federal 
agricultural board, nominated and selected by the farm organizations, 
and the creation of an export corporation thereunder; second, the 
segregation of the exportable surplus of all farm commodities and the 
collection of an equalization fee on each commodity affected. These 
fundamental principles are now accepted as indispensable to any farm 
relief worthy of the name. 

With equal unanimity and solemnity we oppose the Curtis-Crisp bill, 
also pending in Congress, and which we feel has been introduced 
largely, if not solely, for the purpose of dividing our people on true 
agricultural relief and is a substitution of gesture for principles, of 
words for policies, and promises for realities. After careful considera- 
tion and study we find the Curtis-Crisp bill simply creates a political 
instead of a real Federal farm board and is not designed to take care 
of the exportable surplus, nor intended to make the tariff effective 
or even to influence the domestic price upward of farm commodities 
gonsumed in the highly protected, stabilized American market where 
the farmer purchases all of his necessities. This bill makes no provi- 
sion for maintaining a domestic price above the world price and will 
be wholly ineffective and afford no remedy or relief whatever to the 
producers of corn, wheat, cattle, hogs, cotton, and other major crops 
of this country. This bill also gives to the United States Department 
of Agriculture further control over the farmers and will hinder and 
prevent the operation instead of fostering and promoting the cooper- 
ative movement and the benefits thereunder. We therefore call upon 
all our people, not only in this State, the midwest section of the coun- 
try, but throughout our whole land, to oppose this or any other substi- 
tute for the McNary-Haugen bill, and we ask leaders in all activities 
in agriculture or otherwise to champion this cause for the common 
welfare to the end that the same be speedily rejected and by the same 
token and united effort the McNary-Haugen bill be enacted into law 
without further delay. 

We extend our thanks and appreciation to our Congressmen and 
Senators who in the past have supported the McNary-Haugen bill, but 
especially to those of Minnesota who have been and are fighting for 
our cause and supporting this measure, and we deplore that any repre- 
sentative in a lawmaking body, for flimsy excuses or local contentions, 
refuses to join in this support. 

We congratulate and extend our thanks to the members of the pres- 
ent legislature and to his excellency the governor of our State for 
the adoption of the concurrent resolution memorializing Congress to 
enact legislation to restore and maintain equality to agriculture and 
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their approval of the underlying principles and provisions of the 
present McNary-Haugen bill, and in return to our friends for the 
support of these fundamental principles both in our State and National 
Capitals and elsewhere we here highly resolve to rededicate our in- 
dividual and organized efforts for the furtherance of this cause and the 
forever establishment and maintenance of equality to agriculture. 

2. Jardine’s policy a national scandal: We regret that Dr. William 
M. Jardine, Secretary of Agriculture, has seen fit to oppose and ob- 
struct all farm legislation demanded by farmers for surplus control 
and that his idea of the solution of this problem is to force more 
eredit upon any industry which needs the ability to repay its present 
obligations instead of additional means of getting into debt. We 
are bitterly disappointed that he has taken the viewpoint of the in- 
dustrial East instead of the viewpoint of the agricultural West and 
South in dealing with the agricultural situation in the United States. 
Under his administration the United States Deparment of Agriculture 
has ceased to be a coordinate branch of our Federal Government. It 
is dominated by and is subordinated to the Department of Commerce, 
and the Secretary of Agriculture is head of his department in name 
only. The historic policy of our Government has been to foster agri- 
culture, the basic industry of all, even in prosperous periods, and the 
Jardine policy is a double indignity because of the calamitous economic 
conditions now surrounding agriculture which call for constructive 
leadership. This is a national scandal of the first order, calling for 
a searching congressional investigation as contemplated in the Wheeler 
resolution now pending in the United States Senate. Doctor Jardine’s 
unfitness for Secretary of Agriculture is further demonstrated by his 
action in sending a Federal employee to Europe to ‘‘study peasantry 
in order to apply in this country the methods used there’; by his 
reference before a New York audience to farmers as a ‘‘ pack of wolves ”; 
by his numerous broken promises to support farm legislation of a kind 
determined by farmers; and by his support of the notorious Fess- 
Tincher bill, which was a flimsy political excuse offered for the solution 
of an important problem. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, happiness is the most elu- 
sive thing in the world, but I doubt if there can be happiness in 
any home where there is economic distress. 

For a long time I have thought we should have an economic 
conference, a world-wide conference, in order that the business 
' men and the various industrial leaders of the world as well as 
those interested in agriculture and labor might sit down to- 


gether around a table and discuss the problems having to do ` 


with the economic welfare of the world. For myself, I thor- 
oughly approve the action of the President in recommending 
to the Congress that we should participate in an economic con- 
ference in Europe. I believe that if we might solve the eco- 
nomic difficulties of the world we would promote universal 
peace, well-being, and happiness. 

What is true of the world, Mr. President, is true of any sec- 
tion of the world or any part of the world. Any group suffer- 
ing economic distress must be an unhappy group, and there is 
no doubt that the farmer, particularly the one-crop farmer, is 
in economic distress. 

The farmer, Mr. President, is the only man left who is work- 
ing in the open field of competition. A long time ago the 
manufacturing industry learned that in order to compete with 
any degree of monetary satisfaction, competition must be elimi- 
nated. So the trusts and combinations came into existence. 
Pretty soon those trusts and combinations—for instance, the 
hatters of Danbury, competing with the hatters of Hartford 
and the hatters of the other sections of New England, found 
that the only way they could deal with their problem was by 
such a combination as I have mentioned. 

It was not long, however, before the hatters of America, in 
spite of the combination they effected, found that they were 
competing with the hatters of Europe. By that time the trusts 
and combinations had grown powerful enough to control legis- 
lation. They came to Washington in force, and with their 
influence succeeded in having passed through Congress favor- 
ing legislation. 

In that way the protective tariff system came into existence. 
Out of that system has grown up the method of increasing 
prices, placing burdens upon all those who buy the products 
of protected industries. It is excused on the ground that it is 
necessary there should be such a system in order that cheap 
labor in Europe might not make it impossible for manufac- 
turers in the United States to compete. 

However, Mr. President, who can doubt that a protective 
tariff law is economically unsound? It seeks to violate and 
does violate the law of supply and demand, a law which, if 
permitted to operate, would, perhaps, work havoc with in- 
dustries in any given country, particularly in our country, but 
in the last analysis a protective tariff must be recognized as 
violative of economic law. So when I hear speakers in the 
Senate, or rather, should I say, when I read in the ConGcrgs- 
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SIONAL RECORD what speakers in the Senate have said, I read 
that they have pointed to the McNary-Haugen bill as funda- 
mentally, economically unsound. So certainly is the protective 
tariff system economically unsound. 

Then, Mr. President, we know, too, the conditions which sur- 
round labor. I can remember in my boyhood that section men 
working on the railroads labored 12 hours a day and received 
$1 a day. There was an old saying that “A dollar a day is 
dern poor pay,” but that is all they got. A man would start 
out in life as a laborer, and at the end of his life, long or 
short—and it was usually short—he was still a laborer and his 
children were laborers. No funds were provided that made it 
possible for the children of the laboring man to have the bene- 
fits of education; the family of the laboring man was deprived 
of the advantages of lectures, of music, of recreation, and of 
all those things which add so much to the happiness of life. 

Then somebody thought of the labor union, and out of it 
came the combinations of labor, and the laboring man dealt 
collectively with his problems. Then, Mr. President, the con- 
dition surrounding the laborer -and his family improved. He 
lived in a better home; he had better food for his family; they 
were better clothed; and they had some of the luxuries of life. 
Certainly no one having in his heart the milk of human kind- 
ness would for a moment wish to have conditions in regard 
to labor otherwise than as we find them to-day. But who can 
question that these combinations of laboring men and their 
ability to fix the price of their labor are violative of economic 
law? The laws of supply and demand are set aside by these 
combinations. So, Mr. President, in that field we have viola- 
tions of economic law. 

When it comes to fixing interest rates in the various States, 
the rates of fare, and the rates charged for freight upon the 
railroads, those rates are not fixed by the competitive laws of 
economics; they are established in violation of economic laws. 

So, Mr. President, so far as I am concerned, I am not at all 
disturbed when I hear some great economist say that the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill is economically unsound, that it is violative 
of the ordinary laws of supply and demand. It must be ad- 
mitted at once that that is true. 

We have had a great many swimming contests lately. A 
charming young woman of my city swam the English Channel, 
and I notice that a woman, equally charming, I have no doubt, 
living in the State of California, has swum across the chan- 
nel from Catalina Island to Point Vincente on the Pacific coast. 
In any swimming contest the sporting element would be elimi- 
nated if one contestant were permitted to wear an inflated rub- 
ber bag to keep his head above the surface of the water, and 
another contestant were permitted to wear webbed gloves to 
increase his power in stemming the tides and the waves. But 
the great capitalists, the great manufacturers of this country, 
have the equivalent of inflated rubber bags in the protective- 
tariff system. The laboring men—and I am glad of it—have 
the value of webbed gloves in their combinations to fix the 
price of labor. The poor farmer, however, when he enters into 
the swimming contest has no rubber wings and no webbed 
gloves; he has to breast the tide and the waves with his own 
man power. 

I concede at once that this bill is economically unsound; 
but the farmer is the victim of economic ‘unsoundness. Prac- 
tically everything that he buys, in spite of what the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Fess] said a couple of days ago, is increased 
in price because of the protective-tariff system. The boys upon 
the farm stay there no longer. The high wages of the city 
attract them, and so they go to the city. The farmer, then, is 
the victim of the economic unsoundness of the protective-tariff 
system and of the economic unsoundness of the method of fixing 
the price of labor in this country. 

I want to turn once more to what the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Fess] said the other day. He attempted a defense of the 
tariff act of 1922. If I had not known any more about the 
tariff act of 1922 than I learned from the Senator from Ohio— 
I am sorry he is not here, for I should say these things if he 
were—if I knew no more about it than I learned from him, 
I should think that the makers of the tariff act of 1922 were 
angels; that they had devoted all their energy to the protection 
of the farmer. In order that the record may be complete, 
Mr. President, I desire now to make a few brief references to 
the tariff act of 1922. 

I hold in my hand a copy of this act, and turn to Schedule 3. 
This is the schedule devoted to metals and manufactures of 
metals. I want to see just how the Republicans protected the 
farmer in the tariff act of 1922. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
New York if he has any table in regard to the production of 
steel and iron showing the price paid in America and the 
price paid abroad for the American product? 
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Mr. COPELAND. Of course, I do not need to have any such 
table. The distinguished Senator from South Carolina, who is 
conversant with all these matters, knows that the American 
product sold abroad is sold much cheaper than it is in America. 

Mr. SMITH. The point I was getting at was that I am 
having some tables prepared as to the products of grain after 
they are milled, the products of cattle and hogs after they have 
been procured and packed, and the products of cotton after 
they have been manufactured, so as to show the cost to the 
American consumer as compared with the cost of the identical 
article produced in this country when sold abroad. 

Mr. COPELAND. And the research of the Senator as far as 
he has gone, I assume, reveals the fact that they are sold 
cheaper over there than they are here. 

Mr. SMITH. In the case of most of them the fact is revealed 
that we sell what may be called the surplus manufactured 
article at the world’s price, but in America we sell it at the 
protected price. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is it. I agree fully with the conclu- 
sion reached by the Senator. 

Turning again to the tariff act of 1922, I desire to point out 
that when the authors of this act were “being good to the 
farmer ” they were good only in spots. I find in paragraph 316, 
for instance, that round iron or steel wire of a certain size is 
taxed at three-fourths of 1 cent per pound, another size at 1% 
cents per pound, and where there is a value of 6 cents per 
pound there is an ad valorem tax of 25 per cent. 

Likewise, on galvanized wire there is a tax of one-half cent 
per pound. 

Then we come down to axles and parts thereof, axle bars, 
axle blanks, and forgings for axles, all very important to the 
farmer. 

Mr. SMITH. What about steel rails? 

Mr. COPELAND. I will say to the Senator from South 
Carolina that I am considering at this time only those iron and 
steel manufactured articles that are used on the farm. Of 
course, there is a long line of argument in the same direction 
which could be made with reference to steel rails, but I desire 
to confine what I have to say about the tariff act to the tariff 
placed upon articles used by the farmer. 

I speak of axles and parts thereof. These are charged for at 
six-tenths of 1 cent per pound, so that the farmer has to pay 
not alone the original value and the fair price of these parts, 
but he must pay in addition the tariff which is imposed by the 
act of 1922. 

Bear in mind, Mr. President, that the prices placed upon these 
articles are not sums collected and turned over to the United 
States Government. 

These are products made in this country and sold in this 
country. The price is added, not to help defray the expense 
of government, but because it is necessary to protect American 
labor against the cheap labor abroad. 

My argument, I may say, is not intended at all to dispute 
the importance of a proper protective-tariff system. I am a 
Democrat, but I am not a Democrat who believes that there 
should be no tariff. I believe not alone in a tariff for revenue, 
but also in a tariff high enough to protect American labor. 

To go on, the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess] spoke about 
how the farmer was exempt from a tariff duty upon leather 
and shoes. He did not speak about chains of all kinds made 
of iron or steel. Everybody who has had anything to do with 
a farm knows about the use of chains in moving down the 
wood and the logs, pulling out stumps, and so forth. These 
are taxed at seven-eighths of a cent per pound, 1144 cents per 
pound, and so on, and certain other sizes at 4 cents per pound, 
besides 35 per cent ad valorem. 

So, it is apparent the farmer is not free from the necessity 
of contributing to the welfare of the manufacturer. He is all 
the time contributing, by reason of the added price placed 
upon those manufactured products—products which he must 
buy in order to operate his farm—to the welfare of the manu- 
facturer of these products. 

I find that nuts, nut blanks, and washers are taxed at six- 
tenths of 1 cent per pound, while spiral nut locks and lock 
washers of iron or steel are taxed 35 per cent ad valorem. 

We come to cut nails and cut spikes and horseshoe nails 
an@ horseshoes and rivets and studs and steel points and 
screws. They are all highly taxed, and by reason of the addi- 
tion of the tax are much higher in price to the farmer; so 
the farmer all the time, may I repeat, is contributing to the 
welfare of the manufacturer. 

We come now to paragraph 339. We have here table, house- 
hold, kitchen, and hospital utensils, and hollow or flat ware. 
I want to speak particularly about utensils made of aluminum. 
The friends and business associates of Mr. Mellon have been 
able to put into this tariff act a tax upon aluminum ware 
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which makes the selling price a positive burden to the people 
of this country. 

Mr. SMITH. But that is “ economically sound.” 

Mr. COPELAND. That is “economically sound” when it 
comes to aluminum ware. When, however, it comes to wheat 
and cotton and swine, it ig economically unsound; and a man 
who advocates it is a fit subject for the insane asylum ! 

Let me call your attention to aluminum ware, Mr. President. 

Last fall Mrs. Copeland had occasion to make some preserves, 
and she did not have a preserve pot of the right size to suit 
her. She drove down from the farm to the village and came 
back with such a formidable outfit that it seemed to me it was 
beyond the purse of a New York farmer. I said, “ How much 
did you pay for that?” “Three dollars and fifty cents.” I 
said, “ Just for fun, let us find out how much the tariff is, and 
how much the price is increased by the tariff.” 

So we took this aluminum pot and found it weighed 3 pounds. 
Since aluminum is so very light, you can imagine that it was 
really an immense pot. We said, “ We will find out, now, what 
the kind-hearted makers of the ‘tariff act of 1922 arranged in 
the way of tariff on such an article in order that the farmer might 
be taken care of.” We consulted the tariff act and found, in 
paragraph 339, that on kitchen utensils made wholly or in chief 
value of aluminum there is a tax of 11 cents a pound and 55 
per cent ad valorem. 

This pot, you will recall, Mr. President [Mr. Sackett in the 
chair]—I observe that you are following me very closely, and 
I am most appreciative of your courtesy, which is uniform, 
not confined at all to the day but always observable—you will 
recall that this pot weighed 3 pounds. At 11 cents a pound that 
is 33 cents. We will assume that this pot is worth $2.60. At 
55 per cent ad valorem that would be $1.43. One dollar and 
forty-three cents added to 33 cents would make $1.76. You 
see, Mrs. Copeland paid $3.50 for the pot. That was $1.74 for 
the pot and $1.76 for the “jack pot”; and Mr. Mellon won. 
{ Laughter. ] 

These figures may not be exactly correct, but in the main 
they are. I think it is safe to assume that when any woman 
goes to the hardware store and buys an aluminum utensil—a 
pie plate, or a dish pan, or something elSe—about half the 
amount she pays for it is the value of the product and the 
other half is added by reason of the favoring legislation put 
through by the tariff act of 1922. 

The wife of every farmer who goes to the store to buy an 
aluminum utensil contributes to the welfare of the Aluminum 
Co. of America, and contributes materially. Of course, that is 
economically sound from the standpoint of the Republican 
manufacturer, but from the standpoint of an economist it must 
be said to be economically unsound. Certainly nothing in the 
MecNary-Haugen bill can be more economically unsound than 
the protective-tariff system. 

Now, to go on. I want to give just a few more illustrations 
of the kindness of the Republican Party to the American 
farmer, because the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess] was so con- 
fident that the farmer has been protected and not imposed upon 
by these wickedly uneconomic laws. 

I find in the next paragraph that crosscut saws and mill saws 
and circular saws, and all sorts of saws, are taxed at 20 per 
cent ad valorem. The farmer pays his little contribution to 
the manufacturer of these products every time he buys a saw. 

Then, if he should be so unfortunate as to need a new um- 
brella he has to pay on the steel frame of that umbrella 50 per 
cent ad valorem. That is his contribution every time he buys 
a new umbrella. Fortunately, the old green umbrella, which 
he has had since his boyhood, is in fairly good working order. 
It has been re-covered a number of times, but I do not blame 
him if he does not buy a new umbrella when he has to con- 
tribute such an outrageous price because of this tariff. 

The Senator from Ohio made it appear that harness was free 
because the leather is free, but on all saddlery and harness 
hardware, buckles, rings, snaps, bits, swivels, and all other 
articles of the sort known as harness hardware, there is a tax 
of 35 per cent ad valorem, and the farmer pays that in addition 
to the original value of the harness. 

Once in a while the farmer has to buy a new knife,.a pen- 
knife, a pocketknife, a pruning knife, or a budding knife, and 
on any knife he buys he pays a high ad valorem tax. There is 
a tax on all the kitchen knives, butcher knives, and carving 
knives. He pays a tax on pliers, pincers, nippers, files, and 
rasps of all sorts. So the farmer is the continual victim of the 


‘uneconomic and unsound protective tariff. 


Once more let me say I am not finding bitter fault with the 
system. I recognize that American labor can not compete with 
foreign labor. I recognize that the cuff and collar and shirt 
industries of my State could not prosper without the aid of this 
act. I am not finding fault with it in that sense. But I am 
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pointing out that the farmer has been the uncomplaining con- 
tributor through all these years to the manufacturers of this 
country. 

I want to say, in addition, that not only has he been the un- 
complaining contributor but he has given aid and support to the 
Republican Party on all occasions; and if there is one man who 
is a dyed-in-the-wool Republican it is the farmer. Yet he has 
been exploited and abused by the Republican Party ever since 
I can remember, and that is a long time. 

I read the other day that the United States Steel Corporation 
declared a dividend of $199,000,000. I can not think in such 
terms. I am reminded of the story of the small boy who came 
home from school crying, and whose father said, “ Why, Willie, 
what’s the matter?” He said, “ The teacher licked me; and it’s 
your fault.” The father said, “Why is it my fault?” The 
boy answered, “ You told me that a million dollars was a hell 
of a lot of money, and that ain’t the right answer.” [Laughter.] 

A hundred and ninety-nine million! That is a lot of money. 
That is what the United States Steel Corporation paid in 1926. 
The Bethlehem Steel declared a dividend of $45,000,000, and 
other concerns of lesser consequence in the steel world declared 
smaller dividends. But there was made a profit on steel prod- 
ucts last year of about $250,000,000. Do you wonder when you 
read this tariff act? 

The farmers have contributed a large part of that profit. I 
am going to say something which, if you have not investigated, 
will surprise you. The farmers of America use more than half 
of the steel produced in America. In fence wire, plow shares, 
plows, and other implements that are used by the farmer there 
is utilized this vast quantity of steel—more than is used in the 
construction of buildings, more than is used in the making of 
steel rails. The farmers use half the steel produced in this 
country. 

Not alone have the farmers contributed by the additional 
price which they had paid for manufactured products of steel, 
but they have contributed at least one-half of the great profits 
of the steel companies. One hundred and twenty-five million 
dollars in addition to the sums paid on manufactured steel has 
been the contribution of the farmers of America to the steel 
concerns of this country. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. NEELY. I understood the Senator to say that the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. had recently declared a dividend of $45,000,000. 
Unless I am misinformed, the Bethlehem Steel Co. is paying no 
dividend on its common stock. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am not here to tout the stock of any 
concern, and my rich friend from West Virginia probably 
knows more about values of stock than the plain Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. NEELY. I do not. One of my constituents recently 
complained in my presence that he was receiving no dividend 
on his Bethlehem common stock. My interruption was 
prompted by a desire for accurate information, which I be- 
lieved the Senator from New York could instantly supply. 

May I not add that I am in sympathy with all the Senator. has 
said since I entered the Chamber? Will not the able Senator 
answer the argument that was made by the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Fess] a day or two ago to the effect that the farmers are 
greatly favored by the existing Republican tariff law? Or does 
the Senator concur in the contention that the farmers pay 
little or no tariff on the numerous things they buy? 

Mr. COPELAND. I regret exceedingly that the distinguished 
Senator from West Virginia has not been in the Chamber. At 
considerable length, as he will find by reading the Rrcorp in 
the morning—and I know he reads it with great care—— 

Mr. NEELY. I do when the Senator from New York con- 
tributes to it. 

Mr. COPELAND. He will find that I have taken up the 
Schedule 3, covering manufactured articles which the farmer 
uses, at quite some length. As I have said, I do disagree with 
the Senator from Ohio. The farmer has been contributed to in 
spots, but by and large he is exploited to-day just as he has 
been exploited since the Republican Party started this perni- 
cious system. g 
i Mr. NEELY. He is paying a cent a pound tariff on nails, is 

e not? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. NEELY. And an increased tariff, under the present law, 
on saws, furniture, and kitchen utensils. The farmers are also 
paying $35,000,000 a year tariff, under the present Republican 
law, on the components of fertilizers. Has the. Senator from 
New York discussed these matters? 

Mr. COPELAND. I am glad the Senator has mentioned fer- 
tilizer. If there was ever a joker in the world, it is this Re- 
publican act relating to the subject of fertilizer, That is found 
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taken care of on page 78 of the act, paragraph 1583, which 
provides: 

Guano, basic slag, ground or unground, manures, and all other sub- 
stances used chiefly for fertilizer, not specially provided for: Provided, 
That no article specified by name in title 1 shall be free of duty under 
this paragraph. 


What is put in fertilizer? Ammonia, various compounds of 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and other things. 

Mr. NEELY. Those are all subject to a tariff, are they not? 

Mr. COPELAND. When I read the free list the first time I 
thought how pleased the farmer was when he heard of this 
Republican tariff act, and thought, ‘‘ Now, we are going to have 
cheap fertilizer.” 

Everybody who knows about a farm knows that, there must 
be fertilizer in quantity, and cheap fertilizer. Otherwise, our 
worn-out farms are of no use whatever in the raising of crops. 
So every farmer in the country must have been happy when he 
read that the Republicans had placed fertilizer on the free list. 

Mr. WATSON. As I understand it, my friend from New 
York is not making a speech in favor of the pending bill, but 
is speaking against some law passed some years ago. When I 
came into the Chamber I thought he was talking about the farm 
bill, but I find he is making a free-trade speech. Of course, it 
is very easy to answer his statements; but I do not think they 
are pertinent to the pending bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am not surprised at the Senator from 
Indiana, who is the chief advocate of a high-protective tariff 
in the Senate, should feel disturbed when I am attempting to 
help the pending bill by this particular form of discussion. I 
am attempting to help, and am attempting to do it by pointing 
out that the protective-tariff system is based on an uneconomic 
foundation. It violates the laws of economics. It prevents the 
competition which is necessary if we are to have the system 
free from economic unsoundness. 

Mr. WATSON. Of course, I do not agree with that at all, 
because if that were true, all the leaders of the Nation have been 
uneconomic, from Washington down to this time. 

Mr. COPELAND. They have been. 

Mr. WATSON. What on earth has that to do with the pend- 
ing bill? 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, did not the Senator from Indiana 
hear the argument between the Senator from Idaho [Mr. GooD- 
ING] and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess] on that subject 
day before yesterday? Everybody else in Washington and 
near-by cities heard it. Does he not know that these two great 
Republican leaders engaged in an irreconcilable conflict as to 
who is and who is not protected by the present Republican 
tariff law? 

Mr. WATSON. No; I do not think there was any difficulty 
about that at all. 

Mr. NEELY. Does the Senator mean to say that he did not 
hear the Senator from Idaho and the Senator from Ohio dis- 
cussing the matter? 

Mr. WATSON. I did not. 

Mr. NEELY. The Senator must have been farther away 
from Washington than his home town in Indiana. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
York yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. No; I do not yield any further. I want 
to say to the Senator from Indiana that I do think the men 
from Washington down have violated the economie laws. If 
the Senator had been in the Chamber, he would have heard me 
Say that so far as I am concerned I am willing to have them 
violate the economic laws, because I believe in a moderate pro- 
tective tariff. But I am pointing out and using as an illustra- 
tion the fact that the tariff law is uneconomic and that any 
man who stands for it ought to be willing to stand for the 
McNary-Haugen bill, because that bill, in my judgment, is no 
more economically unsound than is the tariff system. 

I am going to complete my statement about fertilizer. The 
manufactured fertilizer contains phosphoric acid. This chem- 
ical is taxed at 2 cents a pound. The hungry Republicans 
could not wait; they put it in the very first paragraph of 
Schedule 1. Two thousand pounds in a ton, 2 cents a pound, 
$40 a ton tax. Fertilizer is free except that it is taxed $40 
a ton. It is all humbug if there is any effort to make it appear 
that the Republicans have sought to do anything for the 
farmer. They have not. They have exploited the farmer from 
the beginning of the organization of the party. 

For myself, my views were well stated by Congressman 
GREENWOOD, of the Senator’s own State. He said: 


I have no desire to discuss the theory of the tariff. Suffice to say 
that I am not a free trader, neither do I believe in using the taxing. 
power of the Federal Government as means of robbery of the many for 
the benefit of the few. I do not care to talk about the ancient doc- 
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trine of infant industries that do not now exist. Nor to refute the 
argument about tariff for the benefit of labor, when the return goes 
into the pocket of the capitalist, who never renders an accounting to 
labor for this legislative trust fund. I merely want to show the 
farmer he is worse off under a high than under a low tariff, and for 
this purpose I am inserting another table, showing relative costs of 
necessary articles on the farm and how much more he is expected to 
pay now with a cheap farm dollar than he did in 1914 under a Demo- 
cratic administration, when his dollar, as shown by the former table, 
was worth a dollar and more: 


Implements 1914 1924 
Cet elas bt | cn a aa Bg neh ta ge $8. 00 $17. 50 
Waking Geil ab 1 ren maaan ye et epee ga Fae eit Peon a a E 18. 00 38. 00 
Ridine cultivator 2 es oe tek nan sa e a uct adteakanaaunbcaus 25. 00 62. 00 
gs ai | CLT) am ORR SE Se ae Lee me eas ANE te, AP ENE eh Pine Ber Cake ROT 36. 00 89. 50 
SAL. DIOS 6 doaet ce wadcewass okeds tack aowdelacuaanksaacemnene 40. CO 75. 00 
Bra UO AE age is ute ches a aatacaees LxcabeeeeeceEbes 18. 00 41. 00 
GOP DINED Ste ee ODEs a rt ea nee oe 50. 00 83. 50 
DC nie os ces een Bie oh coe Gat anion A 45. 00 95. 00 
Peles SVT SEO od 32nd ot ooskscetese Stab weenusdeeeancece 28. 00 55. 00 
MOY IRONS DOS is a Pie eee ee ee ee Ce A 16. CO 36. 00 
Paro waf Oleoa aaea N AE E EAE PERE eS 85. 00 150. 00 
er tn oes Sas ee a a SAN E RO 85. 00 165. 00 
TOW SAE ONOI osaan ana a a aaa aa a EAA 45. 00 110. 00 
Gian has Se n aaae ea 150. 00 225. 00 
SPOT COM AIIE S eea ee eee a A D aA E E 38. 00 95. 00 
Walking plow OOD scan cudescacatanncsanwe a a aa SA 14. 60 28. 00 
Elarness Mer GRO oe ao tos = en aa ara a Ea 46. 00 75. 00 


But we come once more to the McNary-Haugen bill, which 
my friend from Indiana wants me to discuss and nothing else 
for fear it might somehow or other impinge upon—lI would not 
be so immodest as to say weaken—the arguments of the 
Republicans of the Senate. 

I want to make it clear, because it is the only justification I 
have for my vote, that I believe the unsoundness of the pro- 
tective tariff system is excuse enough for any economic un- 
soundness which may repose in the McNary-Haugen bill. Both 
are unsound, but one is no worse than the other, as I see it. 

Let me take up another phase of the problem. The question 
is, Will the price of bread be increased by reason of the passage 
of this measure? Will the people in the cities pay more for 
bread? I think they may, perhaps, pay more for bread if the 
price of wheat were raised 60 cents a bushel. 

Mr. GOODING. The equalization fee to the consumer would 
not be more than the tariff of 42 cents a bushel. 

Mr. COPELAND. I hope the Senator is right. My judg- 
ment is that the increase, whatever it is, will be passed on to 
the consumer. 

Mr. GOODING. The price of wheat to-day is at least 35 
cents less than it was four years ago, yet the price of bread 
remains the same. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is true. 

Mr. GOODING. The price of bread has not been changed at 
all, though wheat has fluctuated up and down. I do not know 
whether the Senator heard me or not, but I made the state- 
ment, which is true, that out of a 10-cent loaf of bread the 
farmer gets only 1 cent and 4 mills for the wheat that enters 
into that loaf of bread. 

Mr. COPELAND. 1 heard the Senator's excellent and con- 
vincing speech, but I want to be perfectly candid in my pres- 
entation of the subject. It is my conviction that there will be 
un increase in prices, but I am going to justify that in a 
moment, if I am able. 

There should be no increase in prices. Last year and the 
year before the farmers of the country received $7,500,000,000 
for their products. The consuming public paid $22,500,000,000 
for those same products. The sum of $15,000,000,000 was added 
to the price of the products between the producer and. the con- 
sumer. If the States would do their duty, if profiteering were 
stopped, there would be no excuse for the addition of any such 
sum to the prices paid by the consumer. But suppose we do 
pass on to the consumer the added price of wheat under this 
measure. 1 want to ask this question of any fair-minded man 
living in a great city: Are we not willing to assist the farmer? 

In that connection, let me speak of my own city, New York 
City. In New York City the value of the manufactured prod- 
ucts exceeds the value of the manufactured products of Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Milwaukee, Cleveland, Detroit, Buf- 
falo. and Boston. I want Senators to bear that statement in 
mind for a moment. Think of the great manufacturing in- 
terests of my city. How many people do Senators think use 
the needle in my city to make a living? One million! 

Is it not better to have an adjustment of affairs in the coun- 
try so that the great consuming public, the farmers, may have 
money with which to buy the products made in my city than 
it is to have the price of bread half what it is to-day and 
nobody in New York with money to buy it? It is better to have 
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a cent added to the price of a loaf of bread than to have bread 
lines instituted in the great cities of America. 

I believe that if we are to have prosperity, and continued 
prosperity, in the cities of the country there must be prosperity 
upon the farm. The farming industry is the fundamental 
industry, and unless the farmer can buy no one can sell. As 
I view it, from the standpoint of the working man and the 
working woman in the great cities, it is far better, if need be, 
to pay a little more for the product—and I am glad to say this 
is the attitude of the American Federation of Labor—than to 
have bread lines instituted. 

So, Mr. President, I believe, viewed wholly from the stand- 
point of the economist, that the bill is economically unsound, 
but contrasted with the economic unsoundness of the protective 
tariff system and the other methods used to fix prices in Amer- 
ica, it is no more economically unsound than are they. Because 
I feel that the farmers of the country must be given an equal 
chance in the economic world I am going to vote for the bill. 
I am going to do it because, in my judgment, it will promote 
economic fairness and economic happiness. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I am prepared to-night to talk on 
the pending farm bill, but I understand it is desired to have an 
executive session. I hope some arrangement may be made or 
some understanding had that will give me recognition to- 
morrow. 

Mr. CURTIS. We desire to have a short executive session. 
Let the Senator be recognized just as we go into executive 
session with the understanding that he will be entitled to the 
floor upon convening to-morrow, because he would have the floor 
when the Senate proceeded to the consideration of executive 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That may be done. 

Mr. NYE obtained the floor. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to me to enable me to present a motion that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business? 

Mr. NYE. I yield for that purpose. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 

RECESS 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate take a recess until 12 
o'clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 17 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 10, 1927, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate February 9, 1927 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 


Harry ©. Whitehill, of Waterbury, Vt., to be collector of 
customs for customs collection district No. 2, with headquarters 
at St. Albans, Vt. Reappointment. 

UNITED STATES MARSHALS 


Richard J. White, of Wisconsin, to be United States marshal, 
eastern district of Wisconsin. A reappointment, his term 
expiring April 1, 1927. 

Richard C. Callen, of Colorado, to be United States marshal, 
district of Colorado, vice H. A. McIntyre, appointed by court. 

Stanley Borthwick, of Ohio, to be United States marshal, 
southern district of Ohio. A reappointment, his term expiring 
March 38, 1927. 

POSTMASTERS 
CALIFORNIA 


Nana M. Halferty to be postmaster at Tujunga, Calif., in 
place of N. M. Halferty. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 1, 1927. 

Leonard G. Hardy, jr. to be postmaster at South San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., in place of L. G. Hardy, jr. Incumbent’s commis- 
sion expires March 1, 1927. 


COLORADO 


Amy Hill to be postmaster at Arapahoe, Colo. 
presidential July 1, 1926. 

Orion W. Daggett to be postmaster at Redcliff, Colo., in place 
of O. W. Daggett. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
9, 1927. 

Theodore Stremme to be postmaster at Gypsum, Colo., in place 
of Theodore Stremme. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 4, 1926. 


Office became 
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John L. Nightingale to be postmaster at Fort Collins, Colo., 
in place of J. L. Nightingale. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 1, 1927. 

FLORIDA 


George E. Gay to be postmaster at Palatka, Fla., in place of 
G. E. Gay. Incumbent’s commission expires March 1, 1927. 
Clarence J. Carlton to be postmaster at Arcadia, Fla., in place 
of ©. J. Carlton. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
19, 1926. 
GEORGIA 


William C. MeBride to be postmaster at Newnan, Ga., in 
place of W. ©. McBride. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 1, 1927. 

Charles L. Adair to be postmaster at Comer, Ga., in place 
of C. L. Adair. Incumbent’s commission expires March 1, 1927. 


IDAHO 


George F. McMartin to be postmaster at Coeur d’Alene, 
Idaho, in place of G. F. McMartin. Incumbents commission 
expires March 1, 1927. 

ILLINOIS 


William H. Fahnestock to be postmaster at Rushville, IN., 
in place of W. H. Fahnestock. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 13, 1927. 

Katherine Adams to be postmaster at Riverton, Ill., in 
place of Katherine Adams. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 1, 1927. 

George S. Faxon to be postmaster at Plano, Ill, in place 
of G. S. Faxon. Incumbent’s commission expires March 1, 
1927. 

Fred A. Sapp to be postmaster at Ottawa, Ill., in place of 
F. A. Sapp. Incumbent’s commission expires March 1, 1927. 

Albert O. Kettelkamp to be postmaster at Nokomis, Ill., in 
place of A. O. Kettelkamp. Incumbents commission expires 
March 1, 1927. 

Walter V. Berry to be postmaster at Irving, Ill., in place of 
W. V. Berry. Incumbent’s commission expires March 1, 1927. 

Richard W. Miller to be postmaster at Hamilton, Ill., in 
eo of R. W. Miller. Incumbent’s commission expires March 

y LOZ, 

William D. Chambers to be postmaster at East Moline, Ill., 
in place of W. D. Chambers. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 1, 1927. 

Louis Lindenbauer to be postmaster at Camp Point, Ill., in 
place of Louis Lindenbauer. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 1, 1927. 

INDIANA 


Amanda B. Gosnell to be postmaster at West Terre Haute, 
Ind., in place of A. B. Gosnell. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
Pires March 1, 1927. 

Albert O. Cripe to be postmaster at Alexandria, Ind., in place 
of J. L. Grider. Incumbent’s commission expired September 
22, 1926. 

IOWA 


Joseph C. Allen to be postmaster at Zearing, Iowa, in place 
of J. C. Allen. Incumbent’s commission expires March 1, 1927. 
Oscar W. Larson to be postmaster at Odebolt, Iowa, in place 
of O. W. Larson. Incumbent’s commission expires March 1, 
1927. 
KANSAS 


Luella Tapley to be postmaster at Quenemo, Kans., in place 
of Luella Tapley. Incumbents commission expires March 1, 
1927. 

Jessie I. Dickson to be postmaster at Neosho Falls, Kans., in 
place of J. I. Dickson. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
1, 192¢. 

Raymond R. Norris to be postmaster at Marquette, Kans., in 
place of R. R. Norris. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
1, 1927; 

Walter S. Bradford to be postmaster at McLouth, Kans:, in 
place of W. S. Bradford. Incumbents commission expired 
November 9, 1925. 

James G. Frazer to be postmaster at Halstead, Kans., in 
place of J. G. Frazer. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
1 ee 

KENTUCKY 


Harvey B. Ogden to be postmaster at Worthville, Ky., in 
place of H. B. Ogden. Incumbent’s commission expired May 6, 
1926. 

Henry Hall to be postmaster at Waynesburg, Ky., in place of 
Henry Hall. Incumbent’s commission expired April 26, 1926. 

Eugene C. .Stockwell to be postmaster at Trenton, Ky., in 
place of EB. C. Stockwell. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 19, 1927. 
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Elzie T. Wilson to be postmaster at Sparta, Ky., in place of 
E. T. Wilson. Incumbent’s commission expired May 3, 1926. 

Charles A. Bickford to be postmaster at Hellier, Ky., in place 
of ©. A. Bickford. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 14, 1926. 

Lucille C. Yates to be postmaster at Grayson, Ky., in place | 
ce C. Yates. Incumbent’s commission expired February 6, 
1926. 

Addie Elliott to be postmaster at Glencoe, Ky., in place of 
Addie Elliott. Incumbent’s commission expired May 3, 1926. 

Allie H. Gibson to be postmaster at Ghent, Ky., in place of 
A. H. Gibson. Incumbent’s commission expired May 9, 1926. 

Mabel K. Kipping to be postmaster at Carrollton, Ky., in 
place of M. K. Kipping. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 16, 1926. 

MARYLAND 


Charles W. Foxwell to be postmaster at Leonardtown, Md., 
in place of C. W. Foxwell. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 29, 1926. 

Roscoe C. McNutt to be postmaster at Fallston, Md., in place 
of R. ©. McNutt. Incumbents commission expires March 2, 
1927. 

MICHIGAN 


Fred W. Walker to be postmaster at Otsego, Mich., in place of 
F. W. Walker. Incumbent’s commission expires March 1, 1927. 

John S. Hamlin to be postmaster at Eaton Rapids, Mich., in 
place of J. S. Hamlin. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 8, 1926. 

Gladys E. Gaskill to be postmaster at Delton, Mich., in place 
of G. E. Gaskill. Incumbent’s commission expires March 1, 
1927. 

MINNESOTA 


James H. Phelps to be postmaster at Litchfield, Minn., in 
place of E. A. Lofstrom, deceased. 

Mathias R. Hannula to be postmaster at Embarrass, Minn, 
Office became presidential July 1, 1925. 

Walter B. Brown to be postmaster at Chisholm, Minn., in 
place of W. E. Fay, resigned. 

Jennie M. Wurst to be postmaster at Watkins, Minn., in place 
of G. W. Sattler. Incumbent’s commission expired May 23, 
1926. 

Charles W. Field to be postmaster at Northome, Minn., in 
place of C. W. Field. Incumbent’s commission expired October 
6, 1925. 

Erwin B. Whitney to be postmaster at Granite Falls, Minn., 
in place of D. N. Ruud. Incumbent’s commission expired July 
6, 1926. 

Francis P. Kielty to be postmaster at De Graff, Minn., in 
place of J. J. Fitzgerald. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 29, 1926. 

Claude ©. Stubbe to be postmaster at Ashby, Minn., in place of 
Philip Teisberg. Incumbent’s commission expired January 25, 
1927. 


NEBRASKA 


Frank E. Crawford to be postmaster at Wymore, Nebr., in 
place of F. E. Crawford. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 1, 1927. 

Hiram B. Cameron to be postmaster at Herman, Nebr., in 
place of H. B. Cameron. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 1, 1927. 

Gustav A. Koza to be postmaster at Clarkson, Nebr., in place 
of G. A. Koza. incumbent’s commission expires March 1, 1927. 

William A. Gibson to be postmaster at Cedar Rapids, Nebr., 
in place of W. A. Gibson. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 1, 1927. 


NEW JERSEY 


. Andreas H. Fechtenburg to be postmaster at Harrington, 
N. J., in place of J. A. Carlson, resigned. 

Jacob Feldman to be postmaster at Woodbine, N. J., in place 
of Jacob Feldman. Incumbent’s commission expires March 1, 
1927. 

James A. Harris to be postmaster at Wildwood, N. J., in 
place of J. A. Harris. Incumbent’s commission expires March 1, 
1927. 

Edward M. Sutton to be postmaster at Ocean City, N. J., in 
place of E. M. Sutton. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
1, 1927. 

Mary H. Jeffrey to be postmaster at Deal, N. J., in place of 
M. H. Jeffrey. Incumbent’s commission expires March 1, 1927. 

Charles G. Wittreich to be postmaster at Chatham, N. J., in 
place of C. G. Wittreich. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 10, 1927, 


1927 


Timothy J. Nevill to be postmaster at Carteret, N. J., in 
place of T. J, Nevill. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
1, 1927. 

NEW MEXICO 

C. E. Gibbs to be postmaster at Madrid, N. Mex., in place 

of K. L. Milam, resigned. 


NEW YORK 


Charles J. Lansing to be postmaster at New Woodstock, N. Y., 
in place of Milton Jeffery, removed. 

Brainard W. Russell to be postmaster at Windsor, N. Y., in 
place of B. W. Russell. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
1, 1927. 

Dennis Lamarche to be postmaster at Plattsburg, N. Y., in 
place of Dennis Lamarche. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 1, 1927. 

William D. Shepard to be postmaster at Geneseo, N. Y., in 
place of W. D. Shepard. Incumbents commission expires 
March 1, 1927. 

Roof D. Miller to be postmaster at Fort Plain, N. Y., in 
place of R. D. Miller. Incumbents commission expires March 
1, 1927. 

Frank O. Persons to be postmaster at East Aurora, N. Y., 
in place of F. O. Persons. Incumbents commission expires 
March 1, 1927. 

NORTH CAROLINA 


Frank Colvard to be postmaster at Robbinsville, N. C. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1926. 

Mattie C. Lewellyn to be postmaster at Walnut Cove, N. C., in 
place of M. C. Lewellyn. Incumbents commission expires 
March 1, 1927. 

NORTH DAKOTA 


James R. Meagher to be postmaster at Velva, N. Dak., in 
place of J. R. Meagher. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 24, 1927. 

James E. Galehouse to be postmaster at Carrington, N. Dak., 
in place of J. E. Galehouse. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 1, 1927. 

OHIO 


Paul H. Clark to be postmaster at Junction City, Ohio, in 
place of P. H. Clark. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
1, 1927. 

OREGON 


Nellie G. Reed to be postmaster at Gold Hill, Oreg., in place 
of N. G. Reed. Incumbent’s commission expires March 1, 1927. 

Thomas W. Angus to be postmaster at Gardiner, Oreg., in 
place of T. W. Angus. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
1, 1927. 

Oscar C. Maxwell to be postmaster at Elgin, Oreg., in place of 
O. C. Maxwell. Incumbent’s commission expires March 1, 1927. 

Harry A. Cool to be postmaster at Drain, Oreg., in place of 
Ira Wimberly. Incumbent’s commission expired February 16, 
1926. 

Chester G. Coad to be postmaster at Dallas, Oreg., in place of 
C. G. Coad. Incumbent’s commission expires March 1, 1927. 

Arlington B. Watt to be postmaster at Amity, Oreg., in place 
of A. B. Watt. Incumbent’s commission expires March 1, 1927. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Anthen C. Messinger to be postmaster at Tatamy, Pa., in 
place of A. C. Messinger. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 10, 1927. 

David K. Angle to be postmaster at Shippensburg, Pa., in 
place of Q. T. Mickey. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
1, 1927. 

Jennie A. App to be postmaster at Schaefferstown, Pa., in 
place of J. A. App. Incumbent’s commission expires March 1, 
1927. 

Fred Etnier to be postmaster at Huntingdon, Pa., in place 
of A. J. Starr. Incumbent’s commission expired September 22, 
1926. 

John J. Nolan to be postmaster at Farrell, Pa., in place of 
J. J. Nolan. Incumbent’s commission expired November 23, 
1925. 

Whitfield Pritchard to be postmaster at Bangor, Pa., in place 
of Whitfield Pritchard. Incumbent’s commission expires Febru- 
ary 23, 1927. 

RHODE ISLAND 


William H. Godfrey to be postmaster at Apponaug, R. I. 
in place of W. H. Godfrey. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 1, 1927. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Olof Nelson to be postmaster at Yankton, S. Dak., in place of 

Olof Nelson. Incumbent’s commission expires March 1, 1927. 
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Garfield G. Tunell to be postmaster at Mobridge, S. Dak., in 
place of G. G, Tunell. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
1, 1927. 

Arnold Poulsen to be postmaster at Lennox, S. Dak., in place 
of Arnold Poulsen. Incumbents commission expires March 
1, 1927. 

TEN NESSEE 

Ira L. Presson to be postmaster at Camden, Tenn., in place 
of I. L. Presson. Incumbent’s commission expires March 1, 
1927. 

TEXAS 

George Ireland to be postmaster at Victoria, Tex., in place 
of E. M. Tracy, deceased. 

Fred L. Brown to be postmaster at Plainview, Tex., in place 


{of F. L. Brown. Incumbent’s commission expires March 1, 1927. 


Mildred A. Wilder:to be postmaster at George West, Tex., 
in place of L. G. Wilder. Incumbent’s commission expired 
April 10, 1926. 

Carlton A. Dickson to be postmaster at Cleburne, Tex., in 
place of C. A. Dickson. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
1, 1927. 

VIRGINIA 


Vashti V. Compton to be postmaster at Brandy, Va., in place 
of J. O. Fant, resigned. 


WASHINGTON 


Arthur A. Bousquet to be postmaster at Wenatchee, Wash., 
in place of A. A. Bousquet. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 1, 1927. 

Sydney Relton to be postmaster at Richland, Wash., in place 
of Sydney Relton. Incumbent’s commission expires March 1, 
1927. 

James F. Greer to be postmaster at Pe Ell, Wash., in place of 
J. F. Greer. Incumbent’s commission expires March 1, 1927. 

Fred W. Hoover to be postmaster at Eatonville, Wash.,’ in 
place of F. W. Hoover. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
t 1021. 

WEST VIRGINIA 


Robert E. L. Holt to be postmaster at Princeton, W. Va., in 
place of R. B. L. Holt. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
1, 1927. 

Oliver A. Locke to be postmaster at Milton, W. Va., in place 
of O. A. Locke. Incumbent’s commission expires March 1, 1927. 

Noah W. Russell to be postmaster at Lewisburg, W. Va., in 
place of N. W. Russell. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
1, 1927. 

WISCONSIN 


Nathaniel C. Garland to be postmaster at Sturgeon Bay, 
Wis., in place of H. A. Wagener. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired June 5, 1924. 

Richard J. Hansen to be postmaster at Elcho, Wis., in place 
of R. J. Hansen. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
19, 1926. 

Gleason E. Stoddart to be postmaster at Beaver Dam, Wis., 
in place of E. E. Parker. Incumbents commission expired 
August 12, 1926. 

Bernard A. McBride to be postmaster at Adams, Wis., in 
place of B. A. McBride. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 2, 1927. 

WYOMING 


Alma N. Johnson to be postmaster at Yoder, Wyo., in place 
of A. N. Johnson. Incumbent’s commission expires March 1, 
1927. 

Reuben A. Faulk to be postmaster at Lusk, Wyo., in place of 
R. A. Faulk. Incumbent’s commission expires March 1, 1927. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations we by the Senate February 9, 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL 
Edward Rustad to be United States marshal, district of 
Minnesota. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 
To be rear admiral 
Joel R. P. Pringle. 
To be captain 
Charles C. Soule, jr. 
T'o be commanders 


Robert E. Rogers. 
Penn L. Carroll, 
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To be lieutenant commanders 
John M. Field, jr. 
Clinton H. Havill. 
To be lieutenants 


Herman B. R. Jorgensen. John W. Jamison, 
Clarence L. Hayward. Liewellyn J. Johns. 
Raymond D. Tarbuck. Roscoe L. Bowman. 
To be lieutenants (junior grade) 
. John M. MelIsaac. John W. Price, jr. 
Thomas E. Kelly. Ralph W. D. Woods. 


To be medical directors 
Perceval S. Rossiter. 
Frank E. Sellers. 


To be medical inspectors 
George R. W. French. 
Claude W. Carr. 
To be surgeon 
Jobn F. Hart. 
To be dental surgeons 
Joseph A. Mahoney. 
Marion E. Harrison. 
John W. Crandall. 
To be paymaster 
Frederick C. Beck. 
To be civil engineer 
Charles R. Johnson. 
To be chief machinists 


Thomas G. Powers. 
Frederick W. Sievert. 
To be chief pay clerks 
Allison A. Brock. Stanley A. Mann. 
Raymond V. Christmas. Stanley C. King. 
Floyd L. Chapman. 
POSTMASTERS 

ARIZONA 
Ruth L. Streett, Warren. 

GEORGIA 
Martha C. Aultman, Byron. 
James P. Rose, Lyerly. 
David M. McKee, Moultrie. 
E. Stella Barrett, Union City. 


TOWA 


Susana F. O’Bryan, Lovilia. 
Jennie M. Thomsen, Royal. 


l MARYLAND 
John S. Dean, North East. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Berton Williams, Ayer. 

Harry T. Downes, Hanover. 

Frederick H. Buckley, Natick. 
MICHIGAN 

Chauncey A. Harris, Pontiac. 
MINNESOTA 

William C. Wiench, Bagley. 

iienry H. Lukken, Boyd. 

Edwin Mattson, Breckenridge. 

Thomas R. Ohnstad, Cannon Falls. 

John R. Forsythe, Cohasset. 

Wilson W. Wright, Cromwell. 

Gustav ©. Wollan, Glenwood. 

Gustaf A. Johnson, Hallock. 

Kate M. Shubert, Hastings. 

Charles F. Mallahan, Jackson. 

Edward Odberg, Kettle River. 

Anna Kockelman, Kilkenny. 

Gustav O. Schlick, Lucan. 

Carl W. Carlson, Melrose. 

Jobn L. Beck, Mountain Iron. 

George L. Chesley, Pipestone. 

Norman Hanson, Renyille. 

John P. Grothe, Roseau. 

Arthur C. Omholt, Sacred Heart. 

Henry C. Megrund, Shelly. 

Johu Schmelz, Springfield. 

Mae A. Lovestrom, Stephen. 

Axel M. Croonquist, Stillwater. 

Daniel Shaw, Thief River Falls. 

Alfred Anderson, Twin Valley. 


John P. Paulson, Two Harbors. 
Olaf E. Reiersgord, Ulen. 
Almer B. Nelson, Warren, 
Frank H. Wherland, Welcome. 

MISSISSIPPI 
Prentice O'Rear, Columbus. 
Willie Ramsey, Drew. 
Louis B. Phillips, Eupora. 
Nettie Ditsworth, Lucedale. 
Allene M. Mitchell, Sunflower. 
Walter L. Collins, Union. 
Thomas C. Kite, Weir. 
William W. Cain, West. 

NEBRASKA 
Vernon D. Hill, Diller. 
Harry C. Haverly, Hastings. 
Lottie B. Trumble, Hazard. 
Verne W. Langford, Laurel. 
Frederick Nielsen, Lexington. 
Frederick H. Davis, Madison. 
James W. Holmes, Plattsmouth. 
Charles T. Gammon. Rushville. 
Harry S. Prouty, Spencer. 
Harvey A. Loerch, Tekamah. 

NEW JERSEY 
Alfred J. Perkins, Atlantic City. 
Richard Watt. Garwood. 
Frederick C. Docker, Oxford. 
Harry Simmons, Rahway. 

NEW MEXICO 


Emma A. Coleman, Lovington. 
Charles B. Thacker, Raton. 
Chester G. Parsons, Wagon Mound, 

NEW YORK 
Harrison D. Todd, Arkville. 
Walter L. Bibbey, Fort Edward. 
Sumter L. Happy, Mount Vernon. 
Harry T. Nowlan, Newark Valley. f 
William A. Baldwin. Norwich. 
Carroll F. Simpson, Phoenicia. 
Earl J. Conger, Waterville. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Vernon W. Faris, Henderson. 


ono 
Charles F. Decker, Vermilion. 
Wilbur C. Ledman, Zanesville. ‘ 


PENNSYLVANIA 
James ©. Whitby. Bryn Mawr. 
James D. Scott, Coatesville. 

Earl H. Hilgert. Cresco. 

George R. Fleming, IHaverford. 
Robert H. Stickler, Lansford. 

Edgar Matthews, sr., Royersford. 
Jennie Sutton, Worthington. 


WISCONSIN 
Grace E. Skinner, Endeavor. 


WITHDRAWAL l 
Executive nomination withdrawn from the Senate February 9, 
1927 
UNITED SraTES DISTRICT JUDGE 


William J. Tilson to be United States district judge, middle 
district of Georgia. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WEDNESDAY, February 9, 1927 


The House met at 12 clock noon, and was called to order 
by the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D.. offered 
the following prayer: 


Eternal God, source of every joy and the inspiration of every 
earth-born hope, well may Thy praise our lips employ. We 
bless Thee that our lives, so mercifully preserved, still hold the 
freshness of Thy love. This day interpret to us again Thy ways 
of righteousness and truth. How we do thank Thee that Thy 
mercy is big enough to cover ull sin, to heal all wounds, and to 
comfort all sorrow. While we may draw the future near and 
dream of a better day, may we be grateful for the good that 


1927 


is here. In every situation help us to show moral self-control 
and have a very deep sense of our trusteeship. May opportu- 
nity, privilege, or any earthly honor never spoil us. Through 
Christ, our Savior. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 
WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 16249) making 
appropriations for the military and nonmilitary activities of 
the War Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, 
and for other purposes, with Senate amendments, disagree to 
the Senate amendments, and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bili H. R. 
16249, with Senate amendments, disagree to the Senate amend- 
ments, and ask for a conference. Is there objection? 

There was no objection; and the Chair announced, as the 
conferees on the part of the House, Mr. BARBOUR, Mr. CLAGUE, 
Mr. Dickinson of Iowa, Mr. JoHNson of Kentucky, and Mr. 
HARRISON. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask 
the gentleman from California whether he has consulted with 
the conferees on this side of the House? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Not yet. This is merely to disagree to the 
Senate amendments and go into conference. I have not seen 
either of the conferees for several days. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. I give notice and insist that in 
fairness to the minority side, the majority side hereafter, when 
asking to go to conference, shall be able to state that they have 
advised with the members of the minority. I give notice now 
that unless you follow that suit you will not go to conference 
in respect to any of these bills. It is only reasonable to state, 
when this authority is given, that the minority members have 
been consulted with. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I talked with the minority members about 
going to conference, but not about asking for unanimous consent 
at this particular time. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. 
would be good practice. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Texas desire to 
object? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. No; I have no objection. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its principal 
clerk, announced that the Senate had passed: Senate bill of 
the following title, in which the concurrence of the House is 
requested : 

S. 5082. An act authorizing the appropriation of $8,600,000 
for the purchase of seed grain, feed, and fertilizer to be sup- 
plied to farmers in the crop-failure areas of the United States, 
and for other purposes, 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 5197) to authorize an appropriation for reconnaissance 
work in conjunction with the middle Rio Grande conservancy 
district to determine whether certain lands of the Cochiti, Santo 
Domingo, San Felipe, Santa Ana, Sandia, and Isleta Indians are 
susceptible of reclamation, drainage, and irrigation. 

The message also announced that the Vice President ap- 
pointed Mr. DALE and Mr. McKELLAR members of the Joint 
Select Committee on the part of the Senate as provided for 
in the act of February 16, 1889, as amended by the act of 
March 2, 1895, entitled “An act to authorize and provide for 
the disposition of useless papers in the executive departments,” 
for the disposition of useless papers in the office of the United 
States Civil Service Commission. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that that committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled bills of the following title, when the Speaker signed 
the same: 

H. R. 15959. An act making appropriations for the Executive 
Office and sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, com- 
missions, and offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, 
and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 11601. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors, etce.; and 

S. 5197. An act to authorize an appropriation for reconnais- 
sance work in conjunction with the middle Rio Grande con- 
seryancy district to determine whether certain lands of the 
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What I have insisted on, I think, 
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Cochiti, Santo Domingo, San Felipe, Santa Ana, Sandia, and 
Isleta Indians are susceptible of reclamation, drainage, and 
irrigation. 

SENATE BILL REFERRED 


Under clause 2, Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
wee taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as indicated 

elow: 

S. 5082. An act authorizing the appropriation of $8,600,000 
for the purchase of seed grain, feed, and fertilizer to be sup- 
plied to farmers in the crop-failure areas of the United States, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 


QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of privi- 
lege of the House and offer a resolution, which I send to the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That a respectful message be sent to the Senate calling 
the attention of the Senate to the remarks of the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. BAYARD] found in the proceedings of the Senate for 
February 8, 1927, with the request that such action be taken by the 
Senate as will eliminate from the RECORD such remarks as are in 
violation of proper parliamentary practice and the proper comity exist- 
ing between the two Houses. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, the remarks in question, in 
my judgment, constitute an attack upon the gentleman from 
Delaware [Mr, Houston] that is not in accordance with proper 
comity between the Houses, and further, it questions the entire 
Republican membership of the House. I do not care to discuss 
the remarks. I have endeavored in the resolution which I have 
submitted, to frame it in such a way as to be entirely in keep- 
ing with the proper practice between the Houses, and am 
simply calling the remarks to the attention of the Senate for 
such action as that body may take. The remarks referred to 
occur on page 3256, at the top of the second column. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, may we have the 
resolution again reported? i 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the resolution offered by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That a respectful message be sent to tbe Senate calling 
the attention of the Senate to the remarks of the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. BAYARD], found in the proceedings of the Senate for Febru- 
ary 8, 1927, with the request.that such action be taken by the Senate 
as will eliminate from the RECORD such remarks as are in violation 
of proper parliamentary practice and the proper comity exľSting be- 
tween the two Houses. 


Mr. CRAMTON. I will state, Mr. Speaker, that I have not 
consulted with the gentleman from Delaware [Mr. Houston], 
for the reason that I feel he is perfectly capable of taking care 
of himself in the House and elsewhere and do not desire he 
should be responsible for my action. But I have felt that this 
is a matter concerning the House, and my action is with the 
view to the House preserving its dignity. 

The SPEAKER. To what particular language does the gen- 
tleman refer? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I have specially in mind the idea that the 
speech can have but one effect, and that is to stand as an 
attack upon the gentleman from Delaware. That becomes es- 
pecially apparent in the portion beginning at the botiom of the 
first columu on page 3256 continuing to the end of his remarks. 
So far as the House itself is concerned, and the Republican 
membership generally, I should perhaps read that paragraph, 
beginning: 

Mr.” President, what does that mean? 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. What the gentleman 
will go again into the RECORD. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It will no doubt be sufficient, and I will 
avoid that by indicating what appears at the bottom of column 
1, page 3256. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If the gentleman will permit 
me, I will say I have read the remarks of which the genfle- 
man from Michigan proposes to complain to the Senate. 

I understand it to be the rule of comity between the bodies 
that attacks or criticisms shall not be made of a Member of 
one body by a Member of the other. The reason for that is that 
it tends to lead to acrimonious discussion between the two 
bodies and is likely eventually to create a bad state of feeling 
between the two bodies that will not be conducive to satisfac- 
tory relations between the legislative branches. 
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I know nothing whatever of the merits involved in this ques- 
tion and I know nothing whatever of the controversy. The 
resolution of the gentleman is couched in the usual respectful 
terms we use in resolutions of that sort. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


FOREIGN-DEBT SETTLEMENTS 


The SPEAKER. Under the order of the House, the Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. Fisa] for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, this 
is the day set by the Congress for the termination of the 
authority of the World War Foreign Debt Commission. Five 
years ago to-day that commission was created by an act of 
Congress. They negotiated during the past five years with 
more than 13 different countries and have adjusted and 
settled practically all these difficult debt problems, with what 
success the Members of the House know and appreciate. We are 
proud of the high devotion to duty shown by the members of 
this commission, and we have the right to be proud of the 
fact that the distinguished and venerable gentleman from Ohio 
{[Mr. Burton] and the equally distinguished gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Crisp] have ably represented this House on that 
commission [applause], and through their great abilities and 
by adopting that spirit of conciliation, of fair-dealing, and of 
justice, which has always characterized their public careers, 
they have made it possible for the United States of America 
to consummate these debts in a friendly and magnanimous 
manner with our foreign debtors. 

But, unfortunately, gentlemen, there are those in this 
country and abroad who would have the United States Govern- 
ment-——the President, the Debt Funding Commission, and the 
Congress—held up as a Shylock demanding the pound of flesh, 
and I rise at this time not only to voice the gratitude of the 
House and of all the American people for the splendid services 
of our colleagues, Messrs. BURTON and Crisp, and to say, “ Well 
done, good and faithful servants,” but to answer the charges 
that have recently been made by a group of Columbia profes- 
sors attacking the agreements made by the Congress and asking 
that those agreements be revised and that these debts be 
canceled and also to answer at the same time the statement 
made by the distinguished commanding officer, General O’Ryan, 
of the Twenty-seventh New York Division, who said in a speech 
in Chicago on armistice day that he was ashamed of the way 
the Congress has settled these debts with foreign nations. 

It ig high time we answered these unfounded charges and 
emphasize the fact that the Congress, in settling these debts, 
exhibited the greatest amount of generosity and liberality that 
has ever been shown in the history of the world. [Applause.] 

There are some 20,000 or more Legionaires going over to 
Paris next September to attend the American Legion conven- 
tion and I want those veterans of the World War to go there 
with their heads up, knowing the facts and not ashamed of 
the acts of Congress and of their own Government. [Ap- 
plause. } 

Now, Jet us see what we are supposed to be ashamed of. 
We canceled 53 per cent of the French war debt and we have 
only asked from France that amount of money which we loaned 
France after the armistice, 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burtron] and the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Crisp], members of the commission, present, 
and I hope they will correct any statement I make which may 
not be strictly accurate—we have been held up to the world 
as a harsh and hard-hearted creditor. I am informed on 
good authority that French politicians permitted France to 
be placarded from one end to the other with the statement 
that only 5 per cent of the war debt had been canceled by 
the United States of America. No wonder there is bad feel- 
ing; no wonder there is confusion and misunderstanding among 
the French people—our traditional friends—as to the generous 
attitude of our country; no wonder there have been attacks 
and ridicule on the French stage and in the French press, 
depicting us as Shylock demanding the pound of flesh. 

We went into this war not because it was our war. We were 
not responsible for causing the World War. There are those 
in France who claim that Poincare, Isvolsky, Russian ambassa- 
dor'to France, and other Russian and French militarists helped 
bring on the war, but the majority sentiment is that the German | 
and Austrian militaristic clique caused the war. However, one | 
thing is certain, and that is we were not a contributing factor 
in bringing about the World War, and there is no reason for i 
the United States of America to be the only one to cancel | 
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all war debts and to give away $10,000,000,000 belonging to 
American taxpayers for war lans made in good faith. 

We went into the war because our ships were attacked by the 
ruthless militaristic and autocratic machine that ruled Germany. 
We went in to protect our rights, and we contributed in blood 
and treasure to turn the tide of defeat into victory. [Ap- 
plause.] And when the victory was won we asked for no 
conquered territory, for no plunder, for no indem»ity, and for 
scarcely enough reparations to pay for our army of occupation. 
We asked for nothing and we got just what we asked, nothing 
at all. So, my friends, we have not a single thing to be ashamed 
of. [Applause.] In the entire history of the world there has 
never been a case of such unparalleled generosity as has been 
shown by the United States of America. [Applause.] 

It is time that these round-robins, issued by Columbia profes- 
sors—who should be attending to the instruction of their pupils 
instead of trying to instruct Congress—should cease. If they 
want to attempt to instruct Congress let them ascertain the 
truth and the exact facts before they issue such absurd mani- 
festos to the American public. The main trouble which results 
from these unwarranted attacks upon the established policy of 
our Government in settling the war debts is to deceive the 
French people and make France think we are about to cancel 
the entire war debt. These attacks are not doing so much harm 
to America, but they are doing irreparable harm to the French 
people and to the French Government. [Applause.] 

If, for example, the French Government, or even the English 


‘Government, want to revise these debts downward let us suggest 


to them that they appraise their possessions in the Caribbean 
Sea and offer those possessions to us, not at the appraised valu- 
ation, but at ten times the valuation, and do you think France 
or England will give up one of those ‘islands’ ? 

Do you think France or England will give up any of their 
conquered territory in Mesopotamia or Africa? No. All that 
the debtor nations want is that America, who came in and 
turned the tide of defeat into victory, should carry the entire 
expense of the war from the date of our entry and that the 
$10,000,000,000 lent by the American taxpayers should be can- 
celed and America permitted to carry that burden in addition 
to over twenty billions expended by our own Government to 
help win the war. That is all there is to the European point 
of view. There is no other; and they will not be satisfied 
until these debts are canceled. It is the old, old story of the 
debtors against the creditor. 

I hope the 20,000 legionnaires who go over to Europe will 
know the whole truth and will appreciate that we canceled 53 
per cent of the French war debt and that the amount we are 
asking from France to-day only equals that which we lent her 
after the armistice. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Is there not reason to believe there is a well- 
organized movement in this country to bring about a cancella- 
tion of the foreign debts? 

Mr. FISH. I do not believe it is very well organized, except 
among some of the international bankers. Of course, they have 
the money to spend on propaganda. However, I do not believe 
it is going to get very far in this country. What I am afraid of 
is that it will create bad feeling because of the evident misun- 
derstanding in foreign countries. 

Let us now see whether our terms to France are harsh. Let 
us overlook what France gained in Alsace and Lorraine as well 
as what she gained by her mandates in Syria and in Africa. 
France receives 52 per cent of the German reparations, and in 
1944 France will receive $300,000,000 a year from Germany. 
According to the English debt settlement with France and the 
pending American debt settlement with France, France will be 
called upon in 1944 to pay about $186,000,000, leaving a balance 
to France of about $114,000,000 annually; a surplus of $114,- 
000,000 coming in from the German reparations beyond the 
amount which she will have to pay out to Great Britain and 
the United States. Is that a very harsh settlement? 

We are not dealing with a bankrupt nation. We are dealing 
with France, whose bonds have gone up, and that is an index 
not only of present prosperity but of future prosperity. We are 
dealing with nations able to pay; and I think we should uphold 
not only the hands of the President but of the Debt Funding 
Commission, who settled these debts on long-term payments 
covering 62 years at a low rate of interest and on a fair and just 
basis, and above all on a basis of utmost generosity. 

This is the information we should take back to our people— 
not that we have been Shylocks but that we have been generous 


| to the nth degree. When the French debt resolution passed the 


House of Representatives there were 112 negative votes, and 
these men voted against it not because they thought the Con- 
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gress was not generous but because they thought the Congress 
was overgenerous. That was the only opposition existing in 
this House; and I hope the Members will take home to their 
districts the one fact that the House of Representatives, in 
approving the Berenger-Mellon French debt settlement, acted 


tion. Sept. 14, 1782. 
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TREASURY DEPARTMENT, November 8, 1923 
LOANS AND SUBSIDIES GRANTED BY FRANCE TO THE UNITED STATES 
DURING AND IMMEDIATELY FOLLOWING THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR 
France made four loans to the United States during and immediately 
following the Revolution, all of which were negotiated by the Conti- 


1783, Journals of Congress, Vol. IV, appendix, p. 23.) 


with unparalleled generosity. [Applause.] nental Congress. The details of these loans are as follows: 
| 7 | ae 
Date Loan When due | Amount | ‘raat 
| 
| | a cent 
1777 | 1,000,000 livres from Farmers General of France under authority of Indefinite. (Contract dated Mar. 24, 1777, House Miscellaneous | $181, 500 | 5 
resolution Dec. 23, 1776. (Secret Journals of Congress, “Foreign | Documents, No. 603, pt. 2, 50th Cong., Ist sess., serial No. 2585, | 
Affairs,” Vol. IT, p. 36.) | p. 300, Revolutionary Diplomatic Correspondence of the United | 
States, Wharton.) | 
1778-1782 | 18,000,000 livres from French Government under authority of resolu- | 12 annual installments from the third year after conclusion of peace. | 3, 267, 000 5 
tion Dec. 3, 1777. (Journals of Congress, Vol. II, p. 359.) (Contract dated July 16, 1782, Journals of Congress, Vol. IV, | 
| appendix, p. 20, Way and Gideon Washington, 1823.) | | 
1781-1782 | 10,000,000 livres from French Government under authority of resolu- | 10 annual installments from Nov. 5, 1787. (Contract drawn July | 1,815, 000 4 
| tion. Oct. 26,1779. (Secret Journals of Congress, Vol. IT, p. 283.) | 16, 1782, Journals of Congress, Vol. IV, appendix, p. 20.) -| 
1783 | 6,000,000 livres from French Government under authority resolu- | 6 annual installments from Jan. 1, 1785. (Contracts drawn Feb. 25, | 1,089, 000 15 
| | 


(Journals of Congress, Vol. IV, p. 78.) 


1 Beginning Jan. 1, 1784. 
The 18,000,000,000-livre loan was made in installments ranging over 
the period of 1778-1782, the advances in the latter year amounting to 
6,000,000 livres. In the contract of July 16, 1782, France remitted the 
arrears of interest on this loan to that date “* * * and from thence 
to the date of the treaty of peace * * *,” In this same contract 
France also agreed to bear the commissions and bank charges incident 
to the 10,000,000-livre loan, which was in fact borrowed from Holland 
by France for the account of the United States. Franklin in transmit- 
ting this contract said, in part: “In reading the contract you will 
discover several fresh marks of the King’s goodness to us, amounting 
to the value of near two millions (livres).” 


Repayments on the principal and ref 


Due to the condition of the finances of the new Government, interest 
payments on these loans, as well as the instaliments on the principal, 
were not always made promptly, but the account, both principal and 
interest, with the exception of the interest remitted.as shown above, 
was ultimately settled in fully All amounts still unpaid in 1795 were 
converted into domestic stock bearing interest at 4144 and 5% per cent 
per annum. Oliver Wolcott, jr., the Secretary of the Treasury at that 
time, said that “* * * by this operation the debt as due under 
former contracts to the Republic of France may be considered as dis- 
charged.” The details pertaining to repayments on the principal and 
refunding operations of the various loans are as follows: 


unding operations of the various loans 


Merged into 5144 | Merged into 4% 


Date Loan Repayments | “her cent stock 

1778-1770 | Filist (GBD oe nits cd Sends cus enctwens a AEN Anae a odaie SA ESAN 1 $27, 811. 11 (?) 
1791 014000: O0 ip dagu een dueoameneluewanackslaberheoux 
2708 3. Canon IORI: <2 acucuccrcsdsacveumansmasuadeucticdasseiwaaneeengresekeheenigteaseasaasaacel “Ap MGR OULO a R 
1793 ERE SIN EE RRL 
1794 ETL LIED RINT ASAE DEEP 
| A TOME ood na cand nce cute ica katens Gan giend r a . tema”). $756 00000 {oo cn ccccuaces cous 

baa 1, 089, 000. 00° 
1, 848, 900. 00 


1In tobacco. 


There is attached a photostat copy of a statement prepared by the 
Register of the United States Treasury, dated April 28, 1800 (Amer- 
ican State Papers, Finance, vol. 1, p. 671), which shows the French 
debt at the beginning of the Government and its ultimate extinguish- 
ment, both principal and interest. Thus, of the total amount of 
$6,352,500 borrowed, the sum of $4,327,600 was repaid by 1795, and 
the balance, or $2,024,900, was refunded into 4% per cent and 5% per 
cent domestic stock. The 4% per cent stock was all repaid in due 
course between 1807-8, while the final payment was made on the 
5% per cent stock in 1815. j 

In addition to the loans described above, there were certain aids 
and subsidies granted by the French King to the American Colonies. 
In these subsidies Spain participated to the extent of 1,000,000 livres. 
The amounts and dates of these subsidies are as follows: 


Livres 
In 2776, trom Fraint s-sisien aaa 2, 000, 000 
In 2706, from ROG -acana A à 
in 270, from -PrTanNCO -ssuda eames tae 2, 000, 000 
Jn 2161, Irom POU CO eine mua a 6, 000, 000 
Total (livres equal to $1,996,500) .---------------- 11, 000, 000 


Thus, the gifts from France amounted to $1,815,000. 

The first subsidy from France of 2,000,000 livres and the subsidy 
of 1,000,000 from Spain were handled by M. Caron de Beaumar- 
chais, who carried on his work under the guise of a Spanish trading 
company by the name of Roderique Hortales & Co. The others were 
negotiated through Benjamin Franklin. So far as the Treasury has 
been able to determine the facts, there was never any misunderstanding 
over the gratuities granted by the French King to the United States 
through Benjamin Franklin, in amount: 8,000,000 livres. The adjust- 
ment of 1795 seems conclusive in this respect. Moreover, the mutual 
claims of France and the United States have been the subject of several 
treaties poh the parties, but no reference is found to any supposed 
debt to France originating in the support given by France to the 


2 American State Papers, Finance, vol. 1, p. 360. 


The earliest of these treaties 
was the one of September 30, 1800, followed by that of April 30, 1803, 
ceding Louisiana to the United States. 

A dispute, however, arose between Beaumarchais and Congress over 


United States in the Revolutionary War. 


the claims of the former. He made large shipments of munitions and 
supplies to this country for the use of the Revolutionary Army, aggre- 
gating over 6,000,000 livres, according to Bayley’s History of National 
Loans of the United States. These were afterwards the subject of 
claims presented by Beaumarchais and his heirs. Settlement was 
finally made in 1835 by the payment of 810,000 livres to his heirs. 
Mr. Bayley made a careful investigation of the claims of Beaumarchais 
against the United States, and in stating the amount in the volume 
referred to shows an overpayment by the United States of 1,426,787 
livres (about $250,000). 
No. 6 
Statement of the French debt at the commencement of the present 
Government, and of its ultimate extinguishment 
[Treasury Department, Register’s Office, April 28, 1800] 
To general account of foreign receipts and expendi- 
tures remitted to Paris, from Amsterdam and Livres 
Antwerp: Guilders 10,080,419 1 produced__...--- 
To account of expenditures of the United, States: 


Paid at the treasury, $2,751 ,904__............... 
To the War Department: For supplies of military 


s. d. 
24,193,005 14 04 $4,032, 167. 62 


15,162,005 09 10 2,751, 904.00 


toros thas ia back debe was a ees 49,377 08 02 8, 962. 00 
To loan of foreign debt: Amount of 514 per cent 

stock, $1,848,900; amount of 414 per cent stock, 

1 Ni | aS SAE Se oR PRES See See eee 11,156,473 16 07 2,024,900. 00 


To profit and loss account: For a 
gain arising from the exchange 
between Amsterdam and Ant- 
werp, and Paris, viz, the remit- 
tances from Amsterdam and 
Antwerp, on account of the 
principal of the French debt, 


were livres 24,193,005.14 4 18.15 $4, 391, 030. 53 
The value of guilders, 
10,080,419 1 40...-..-.-... 4, 032, 167. 62 
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Statement of the French debt at the commencement of the present 
Government, and of its ultimate eætinguishmews-—-Qantinued 


Difference to the credit of this account from ex- Livres s. d. 
BTN oe E uti Cera E N E E E E E E AEE $358, 862. 91 
TOM cui tudeaiesttscteneundadaeuaededeness 50, 560,862 08 11 9,176, 796. 53 
ESSLE 
CAPITAL ON JAN. 1, 1760 
Loan of 18,000,000 livres. _.__....- 18,000,000 0 0 
Loan of 10,000,000 livres- --------- 10,000,000 0 0 
Loan of 6,000,000 livres__......... 6,000,000 0 0 
34,000,000 00 00 
Balance of account of supplies set- 
ee the TreaSüry -sisenes aiandi 134,065 07 06 
Contract with the Farmers Gen- 
BAEENT 1,000,000 0 0 
Deduct so much paid by the late 
Government... faible na scan RN 153,229 5 7 
846,770 i4 5 
Deduct supplies furnished the 
French consul, by the late Gov- 
BENINONG - 5 ccc cc contacaadsadsaws 448,471 14 8 
398,298 19 09 
Principal (rros) -essea a 34, 532,364 07 03 , 267, 624. 15 
INTEREST ON JAN. 1, 1790 
Arrearages of interest on the 
1) | POA AE A e E S , 800,000 0 0 
Arrearages of interest on supplies_- 41,895 8 7 
Contract with Farmers General.. 126,017 15 4 
Bl, Go th A A NE E AE 1, 627, 676. 24 
Interest which ac- 
crued in 1790, on 
supplies and 
Farmers Gen- 
eral contract___. 1,600,000 00 
26,618 14 4 
—— 1 626, 618 14 4 Leelee 295, 231. 29 
Interest divre- sacro issena iaaa 10, 594,531 18 03 
45,126,896 05 06 8,130, 531.68 
Interest in 1791, 1792, 1793, 1794, and 1795, until paid 
i 1 PEAN E E E NES ER EAT 5, 433,966 03 05 986, 264. 85 
50, 560,862 08 11 9,176, 796. 53 


JOSEPH NOURSE, Register. 
SHOULD THE DEBTS OF THE ALLIES TO THE UNITED STATES BE CANCELED 


Address by Hon. THEODORE E. BURTON, of Ohio, at Buffalo, Forcign 
Policy Association luncheon, Statler Hotel, November 27, 1926 


Notwithstanding criticisms of the attitude of the United States and 
occasional careless accusations that this country is playing the part of 
a Shylock, I support the negative of this proposition. Much attention 
has heen given to features in debt settlements which are favorable to 
the United States, and these have been eagerly received in Europe. It 
is now time to show that the settlements have been generous to Europe. 
In the discussion it will be necessary to understand certain fundamental 
facts. 

It was a glad day for the Allies when, in April, 1917, the United 
States declared war against the German Government. With wildest 
enthusiasm the word was passed along down in the trenches, along 
the battle front, and everywhere, “America is our ally.” For the days 
were dark for them. They had suffered many defeats. 

First of all our assistance was most effective in rendering financial 
aid, for all of them were nearly at the end of their resources. For 
this purpose, beginning in the month of April, 1917, acts were passed 
at Washington for extending loans, and by successive acts the amount 
was fixed at $10,000,000,000; also for sale of surplus supplies and for 
relief. Nine billion six hundred million dollars was turned over to 
them in cash, some $600,000,000 in supplies, and $140,000,000 in food 
for the suffering populations of Europe—an aggregate of $10,340,000,000. 

Under these successive statutes loans were made to 20 countries. 
Two are out of the picture—Armenia which, if it ever had a govern- 
ment, does not have one now. to which country $12,000,000 was ad- 
vanced, and to Russia $192,000,000, which debt has been repudiated 
by the Soviet Government. In addition, $24,000,000 was advanced to 
Austria, on which a moratorium until 1943 has been granted. There 
were several minor loans—$10,000,000 to Cuba, which has been repaid, 
$166,000 to Nicaragua, which is in process of repayment, and the trivial 
sum of $26,000 to Liberia. 

A distinction must be made between these loans which assumes vital 
importance. Part of the advances was before the armistice of Novem- 
ber 11, 1918, for amounts expended presumably for munitions, for food, 
and necessary supplies for the prosecution of the war. The balance 
was advanced after the armistice. 

Advances before the armistice, save a small amount to Czecho- 
slovakia, were made to six nations only—England, France, Belgium, 
Italy, Serbia (now the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes), 
and to Russia. For the remaining nations the loans or advances were 
made after the armistice, and the question of borrowing while suffering 
from the hardships of war can not be raised. The nations borrowing 
before November 11, 1918, the date of the armistice, also received very 
large amounts after that date. 
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In February, 1922, three years and more after the virtual close of 
the war, a debt commission of five members was created, with Secre- 
tary Mellon as chairman, upon which was imposed the duty of making 
settlements with these debtor countries. In the following year, with 
a view of making the commission nonpartisan, three other members 
were added, making eight in all. The commission laid down three essen- 
tial principles in the settlement of the debts: 

First. That the principal sum must be paid. 

Second. That the greatest possible leniency must be extended in rates 
of interest and in time for payment. Time for payment in all the set- 
tlements has been fixed at 62 years. 

Third. That in fixing these settlements there must be careful regard 
for the capacity of the different nations to pay. 

The statute required first a settlement by the commission, then an 
approval by the President, then an approval by the Congress. 

Now, why are we insisting on the payment of these debts to the 
United States? In giving the reasons I am substantially repeating a 
statement which I made to a European audicnce at London in Septem- 
ber, 1922. This statement was then recognized as just and fair. 
Firstly, the sanctity of international obligations. The whole structure 
of credit would break down if a policy of cancellation should be estab- 
lished. There is not only a sanctity but a certain sacredness in inter- 
national obligations, particularly when the transaction is between twe 
governments, and there is a creditor nation as well as a debtor nation, 
The disastrous effects of cancellation would not rest merely upon the 
creditor, for if in the future an emergency should arise, by reason of 
war or other similar events, the debtor countries would find it prac- 
tically impossible to borrow again. Second, the loans made to these 
countries—$10,000,000,000 and more—were not paid out of an over- 
flowing Treasury. The authorization for them was in the Liberty loan 
acts. The money was borrowed from the American people, and you all 
know how intensive a campaign there was to compel all classes to join 
in those loans. In many cities there was a committee established to 
fix the quota which each person should subscribe. Those who advocate 
cancellation can not be consistent unless they promptly surrender to 
the United States Treasury the bonds which they hold, the proceeds of 
which were lent to European countries. The Government of the 
United States, the Treasury, is but a trustee for the American people 
for the payment of these debts. 

Now, the third reason—and not much attention has been called to 
it—is this: While burdens of foreign countries are very severe, pro- 
portionately—remember that word “ proportionately ’’—our burden of 
debt and taxation has increased as much if not more than with any of 
them. Before the war our national debt, deducting credits, amounted 
to barely a billion dollars. When it reached its peak in August, 1919, 
it was $25,500,000,000, and by reason of our participation in the con- 
flict approximately $35,000,000,000 raised by curent taxation and by 
loans was paid by the American people. A Treasury statement issued 
in 1920 estimates the cost of the war up to that year at $53,455,000,000. 

The burden of national taxation was very light before 1917, but it 
increased so that in some forms of income tax it was 70 per cent and 
more; also there was an excess-profits tax, and we are now paying some 
$800,000,000 per year interest on the debt incurred. Again, in the last 
year $405,000,000 was expended for the Veterans’ Bureau. So we by 
no means have been left unscathed. We have borne our burden—and 
again I use the word “ proportionately.” That burden has been equal 
to, if not greater, than that of any other country. 

Then there is a fourth reason, and I found this appealed to a certain 
element in Great Britain more than anything else. If we should re- 
lieve the debtor nations of their obligations or cancel a substantial part, 
in view of the antagonisms which prevail in Europe, with the ambition 
to surpass each other in military-and naval armament, the amount re- 
leased would inevitably be expended for increasing their military and 
naval armament, and thus create a constant threat to the peace of the 
world. 

Next, the United States as the result of the war gained no accessions 
of territory. We have claimed no large reparations. Some of our 
Allies who were engaged in the conflict multiplied their possessions as 
a result of the war, acquiring very valuable areas in the outlying por- 
tions of the earth. Perhaps there has been no very great benefit from 
these thus far, but if they are retained they are sure to be a very great 
source of increasing wealth, and in some instances of military strength, 
to the countries which have acquired them. 

Then, deny it as anyone may, we were not in the same degree of im- 
minent danger that the countries of Europe were. France, Great 
Britain, Italy, Belgium, and Serbia realized that the very life of their 
countries was at stake. The invading armies were within 15 miles 
of Paris. 

I maintain here, and I have maintained in Europe, that our entrance 
into the war was largely based on motives of altruism. We were not 
in serious danger. We might have stood aloof, we might have profited 
by the misfortunes of other countries; but to maintain the cause of 
popular government, to repress absolutism, for the sake of a better 
and more ordered world, we entered into that fight and we turned the 
scale in favor of the Allies and those whose ideals we favor. 
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Some say that the great prosperity we have enjoyed has been due to 
she war and to our sales to the Allies. It is true that we did sell 
things at high prices, but I must deny that allegation, which is very 
common in Europe. We are enjoying wonderful prosperity to-day, but 
it is not because of the war, because that war cost us, as I have said, 
nearly $35,000,000,000. What is the reason? It is because of the 
marvelous scientific development in this country, mass production, the 
efficiency of our workers, the better utilization of natural resources, the 
utilization of machinery, better business organization. All these fac- 
tors were powerfully at work years before the war. We lead the world 
not merely in wealth but we lead in all these particulars. Perhaps if 
I were to put any one thing at the head it would be our adoption of 
mass production. Because of these facts we are now occupying the 
proud position that we occupy, and not by any means by reason of any 
gains made because of the war. 

Have the terms of settlement with foreign debtors been severe? 
analysis of the figures utterly disproves this accusation. 

The Debt Commission has negotiated settlements with 13 countries. 
Eleven of these have been given full force and effect. With Greece no 
agreement has been reached. The agreement with Yugoslavia awaits 
approval by the Senate, and that with France approval by the Senate 
and by the French Government. In all of these a period of 62 years 
is given for payment. The rate of interest in liquidating the amount 
due was fixed at 414 per cent to December 15, 1922, and thereafter at 3 
per cent until the date of final agreement. The settlement with Great 
Britain, which is for $4,600,000,000, was made with the provision that 
3 per cent interest should be paid for the first 10 years and 3% per 
cent for the remaining 52 years. Payments of principal begin with 
$23,000,000 in the first year and reach $175,000,000 in the sixty-second 
year. The greatest credit is due to this country for its recognition of 
its obligations and its compliance thus far with the terms of settlement. 

If payments be computed or discounted at 4% per cent interest, the 
general rate now paid by the United States upon its Liberty bonds, it 
appears that a very considerable share of the fixed indebtedness has 
been released, ranging from approximately 20 per cent in the case of 
Great Britain to 75 per cent in the settlement with Italy, and this in- 
cludes indebtedness incurred after the virtual close of the war as well 
as during the contest. In the settlement with Belgium no interest 
whatever is charged for the 62 years on the prearmistice debt, and the 
average rate of interest during the 62-year period is 1.8 per cent. 
France begins with payments of $30,000,000, reaching $35,000,000 in 
the fifth year. For this five-year period no interest is charged. The 
average rate of interest during the 62-year period for France is 1.6 
per cent, for Yugoslavia 1 per cent, and for Italy four-tenths of 1 per 
cent. On the same basis of computation as that already mentioned— 


414 per cent—more than half, or 53 per cent, of the debt of France has 


been canceled and 75 per cent of that of Italy. 

The most lenient settlement was made with Italy, because the com- 
mission felt, on full consideration, that the lack of natural resources in 
that country and a prospectively permanent balance of trade against 
her due to the necessary purchase of food and other essential supplies, 
made her capacity to pay less promising than that of the others. 

But it is said that the burdens imposed upon the debtor countries 
are beyond their capacity to pay, and that this alleged inability has 
been much accentuated by our tariff act of 1922. A former candidate 
for an important office in this country made the statement in France 
recently that the payment of these debts would subject Europe to 
slavery for a generation. The statement is absurd. 

The payments which European nations must make to us for the first 
five years average $210,000,000. By the sixth year they will have 
reached $230,000,000, in the tenth year about $275,000,000, and by the 
twentieth year nearly $360,000,000. 

The increase in imports into the United States from European coun- 
tries and their dependencies between the fiscal years of 1922, when the 
commission was organized, and 1926 was from $1,422,000,000 in 1922 
to $2,780,000,000 in 1926, an increase of $1,308,000,000, or 92 per 
cent. During this time our exports to these countries increased by 
only 22 per cent. The figures relating to exports and imports of the 
United States would seem to point to a time when the balance of trade 
will be against us. This is due to receipts of payments from abroad 
and to the rapid increase in consumption by our people. A tariff bar- 
rier can not be erected so high as to prevent an increase of imports. 

There is another class of expenses which proves the ability of Europe 
to pay. American tourists, according to the best estimates, expended 
in Europe in the year 1925, $370,000,000, of which, according to esti- 
mates by the best French authority, $225,000,000 was expended in 
France. In addition to this there are very large remittances by immi- 
grants in the United States, insurance premiums, ocean freights, and 
payments by passengers on European ships. Of course, this does not 
take into account subscriptions by benevolent organizations or the very 
large amount of loans made for European enterprises, the result of 
which must be to increase their debt-paying capacity. 

Looking in another direction, it is fit we should consider what the 
debtor countries are paying for military expenses; for if there is any 


one thing that is needed for greater prosperity and happiness the world. 


over, it is a decrease of military expenses. The most recent budget of 
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military expenses for Great Britain provides for the army £45,000,000, 


for the air service £15,000,000, for the navy £60,000,000 ; in all, approx- 
imately £120,000,000, or about $582,000,000. Their total payments to 
us are about $161,000,000 per annum, or much less than one-third. 
Indeed, the increase in military expenses in Great Britain over pre- 
war is $200,000,000, much more than their total annual payments to us. 

The estimate in France for military and naval expenditures for 1925 
was 5,169,000,000 francs, which, with the shifting value of their cur- 
rency, can not be readily stated in dollars with accuracy, but at least 
it would be $150,000,000, or five times the payment of France to the 
United States on her debt. 

In Czechoslovakia, a country of about 12,000,000 people, they are 
maintaining a standing army of 150,000. The appropriation for na- 
tional defense for 1926 is 1,695,000,000 crowns, or, in gold value, about 
$50,000,000 a year. All that she is paying to us for 18 years is 
$3,000,000 per annum. 

The appropriations for the Ministry of War in Poland for the pend- 

ing year amount to 554,000,000 zlotys. The present gold value of a 
zloty is about 11% cents, making their expenses somewhat over $60,- 
000,000. The first payment of Poland to the United States agrecd upon 
is $5,916,800, with an option to pay only $1,000,000 the first year, 
increasing by $500,000 per year for each of the succeeding four years. 
The present value of their debt, on a basis of 414 per cent, is $146,- 
825,000. Thus it will appear that the military expenses of less than 
two and one-half years would pay off this debt. 
* Rumania expends over 5,000,000,000 lei per year, or about $27,- 
000,000 for military expenses. The present value of their debt on the 
same basis as that stated for Poland is $35,172,000. Thus their 
military expenses for one year and a third would pay off the whole of 
their debt to the United States. 

The same class of comparisons might be made for the whole list 
of debtor nations. The proportion of total expenses in the various 
countries shows that no overwhelming burden is imposed upon any of 
them. The percentages range from a maximum of approximately 4.1 
per cent of her expenditures in the case of Great Britain to six-tenths 
of 1 per cent in the case of Italy. ‘The payments of Czechoslovakia 
would be almost exactly 1 per cent. 
~ Reference should also be made to the distinction already mentioned 
between prearmistice and postarmistice advances to the respective 
countries. It can by no means be claimed that cancellation of post- 
armistice indebtedness should be made because the most substantial 
Share of the amounts was for relief and rehabilitation, and in some 
instances there were expenditures for new enterprises. Of the 13 
nations with which settlements .have been made, six incurred no 
indebtedness to us prior to the armistice of November 11, 1918. Never- 
theless, the greatest degree of leniency has been shown to each of 
these. The best illustration of a country in which there was a division 
of expenses between prearmistice and postarmistice is that of France. 
When the amounts were liquidated in the recent settlement made by 
the commission, it was found that of the principal sums advanced 
$1,970,000,000 was prearmistice and $1,370,000,000 postarmistice. If 
the rate of interest on the latter amount, $1,370,000,000, should be 
fixed at 5 per cent it would appear that, as a result, payments would 
be aimost exactly equal to the total sum which France must pay 
under the terms of the settlement. In other words, figuring on this 
percentage, which is substantially less than what France is now 
paying, the United States would forgive all advances made before the 
armistice and require payment only of the amounts advanced or 
accrued thereafter. 

The above facts and figures prove that the United States has not 
been severe upon our debtors; rather she has been not merely fair, 
but generous, 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE OHIO RIVER AT PADUCAH 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 16888) granting 
the consent of Congress to the Paducah Board of Trade (Inc.), 
of Paducah, Ky., its successors and assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Ohio River. 

The SPEAKER. Can the gentleman assure the Chnir that 
this is a matter of emergency? 

Mr. BARKLEY. This is a matter of emergency, Mr. Speaker, 
and time is of the essence; otherwise I would not ask for 
recognition. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the Paducah Board of Trade (Inc.), of Paducah, Ky., its successors 
and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and ap- 
proaches thereto across the Ohio River at a point suitable to the 
interests of navigation between the city of Paducah, Ky., and the 
city of Brookport, Ill., in accordance with the provisions of the act 
entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable 
waters,” approved March 23, 1906, and subject to the conditions and 
limitations contained in this act. 
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Sec. 2. There is hereby conferred upon the Paducah Board of Trade 
(Inec.), its successors and assigns, all such rights and powers to enter 
upon lands and to acquire, condemn, occupy, possess, and use real 
estate and other property needed for the location, construction, oper- 
ation, and maintenance of such bridge and its approaches and termi- 
nals, aS are possessed by railroad corporations for railroad purposes 
or by bridge corporations for bridge purposes in the State in which 
such real estate or other property is situated, upon making just com- 
pensation therefor, to be ascertained and paid according to the laws 
of such State, and the proceedings therefor shall be the same as in 
the condemnation and expropriation of property in such State. 

Spc., 8. The said Paducah Board of Trade (Inc.), its successors and 
assigns, is hereby authorized to fix and charge tolls for transit over 
such bridge, and the rates of toll so fixed shall be the legal rates 
until! changed by the Secreary of War under the authority contained 
in the act of March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 4. After the completion of such bridge, as determined by the 
Secretary of War, either the State of Kentucky, the State of Illinois, 
any political subdivision of either of such States, within or adjoining 
which any part of such bridge is located, or any two or more of them 
jointly, may at any time acquire and take over all right, title, and 
interest in such bridge and its approaches, and any interest in real 
property necessary therefor, by purchase or by condemnation in ac- 
cordance with the laws of either of such States governing the acquisi- 
tion of private property for public purposes by condemnation. If at 
any time after the expiration of 20 years after the completion of 
such bridge the same is acquired by condemnation, the amount of dam- 
ages or compensation to be allowed shall not include good will, going 
value, or prospective revenues or profits, but shall be limited to the 
sum of (1) the actual cost of constructing bridge and its approaches, 
less a reasonable deduction for actual depreciation in value, (2) the 
actual cost of acquiring such interests in real property, (3) actual 
financing and promotion cost, not to exceed 10 per cent of the sum 
of the cost of constructing the bridge and its approaches and acquiring 
such interest in real property, and (4) actual expenditures for neces- 
sary improvements. 

Sec. 5. If such bridge shall be taken over or acquired by the States 
or political subdivisions thereof as provided in section 4 of this act, 
and if tolls are charged for the use thereof, the rates of toll shall be 
so adjusted as to provide a fund sufficient to pay for the cost of main- 
taining, repairing, and operating the bridge and its approaches, to pay 
an adequate return on the cost thereof, and to provide a sinking fund 
sufficient to amortize the amount paid therefor as soon as possible 
under reasonable charges, but within a period of not to exceed 20 years 
from the date of acquiring the same. After a sinking fund sufficient to 
pay the cost of acquiring the bridge and its approaches shall have been 
provided, such bridge shall thereafter be maintained and operated free 
of tolls, or the rate of tolls shall thereafter be so adjusted as to pro- 
vide a fund of not to exceed the amount necessary for the proper care, 
repair, maintenance, and operation of the bridge and its approaches. 
An accurate record of the amount paid for acquiring the bridge and its 
approaches, the expenditures of operating, repairing, and maintaining 
the same, and of the daily tolls collected shall be kept, and shall be 
available for the information of all persons interested. 

Sec. 6. The Paducah Board of Trade (Inc.), its successors and assigns, 
shall within 90 days after the completion of such bridge file with the 
Secretary of War a sworn itemized statement showing the actual orig- 
inal cost of constructing such bridge and its approaches, the actual 
cost of acquiring any interest in real property necessary therefor, and 
the actual financing and promotion costs. The Secretary of War may, 
at any time within three years after the completion of such bridge, 
investigate the actual cost of constructing the same and for such pur- 
pose the said Paducah Board of Trade (Inc.), its successors and assigns, 
shall make available all of its records in connection with the financing 
and the construction thereof. The findings of the Secretary of War as 
to the actual original cost of the bridge shall be conclusive, subject 
only to review in a court of equity for fraud or gross mistake. 

Sec. 7. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the 
rights, powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby granted 
to the Paducah Board of Trade (Inc.), its successors and assigns, and 
corporation to which or any person to whom such rights, powers, and 
privileges may be sold, assigned, or transferred, or who shall acquire 
the same by mortgage foreclosure or otherwise, is hereby authorized 
and empowered to exercise the same as fully as though conferred herein 
directly upon such corporation or person. ` 

Sec. 8. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
press'y reserved. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 38, line 12, after the word “ constructing,’ insert the word 
“ such.” 

Page 4, line 13, after the word “ expenditures,” strike out the word 
“of” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ for.” 

Page 5, line 11, after the word “and,” insert the word “ any.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. BARKLEY, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


THE M’NARY-HAUGEN BILL 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present a privileged 
resolution from the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio offers a resolu- 
tion, Which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution +405 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 15474) entitled “A bill to establish a Federal farm board 
to aid in the orderly marketing and in the control and disposition of the 
surplus of agricultural commodities.” 

After general debate, which shall be confined to the bill and shall 
continue not to exceed 12 hours, to be equally divided, and controlled 
by the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture and the gentleman 
from Louisiana, Mr. ASWELL, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the five-minute rule. At the conclusion of the reading of the bill 
for amendment the committee shall rise and report the bill to the 
House with such amendments as may have been adopted, and the 
previous question shall be considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage. 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time for debate on this resolution be fixed at 1 hour and 
40 minutes, to be controlled by myself, but I express the inten- 
tion to yield of that 1 hour and 40 minutes one-half to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Pov]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that the time of debate on this resolution be extended 
40 minutes, so that such debate may continue for 1 hour and 
40 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, when 

the unanimous-consent agreement was reached as to the amount 
of time to be devoted to general debate on this question, it may 
be recalled that I asked what would be the plight of any Mem- 
bers who found insuperable objections to all three bills, and 
was told that with 12 hours at disposition, there would be no 
difficulty in such gentlemen finding opportunity to express their 
views. 
- I have not consulted all of the numerous gentlemen who are 
concerned in arranging the allotment of this time, but I have 
consulted several and find a very natural and pardonable re- 
luctance on their part to give opportunity to their colleagues 
to punch holes in their positions. This was to have been ex- 
pected, and had I been one of those gentlemen I should have 
taken the same view. There are other gentlemen besides my- 
self who desire some very smail opportunity to present to the 
House reasons in opposition to all three bills. In view of that 
I ask the gentleman who has requested this unanimous consent, 
if he should deem it practicable to extend the hour and 40 min- 
utes which he has requested to 2 hours and 40 minutes. Of 
course, the debate upon the rule will be almost altogether 
addressed to the subject matter involved, so that there would 
be no inconsistency in giving those of us who desire to oppose 
all three bills a slight opportunity to express our judgment. If 
he should not think that the wise way to proceed, then I ask 
whether he would object to an amendment to the rule specify- 
ing that those who are opposed to all the proposals shall have 
one-twelfth of the available time, or one-thirteenth of it, if an 
additional hour be given for general debate upon the subject. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, it has been the understanding 
of the Committee on Rules that a limited amount of time 
would be granted to those opposed to any and all bills. If 
that understanding is not to be carried out, if there are diffi- 
culties in the way, I should feel reluctant to a change of the 
rule extending the time, say, from 12 hours to 13 hours. Such 
a proposition could naturally be presented to the House only 
after the previous question on this resolution is voted down. 
Personally, I have no objection to an extension of the time 
from 1 hour and 40 minutes asked for for debate on the rule. 
That, however, rests with the House. I ask the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce] what would be the least time 
with which he would feel satisfied in presenting his views on 
this subject, bearing in mind that in the discussion of the 
rule it is not the usual custom to discuss at very great length 
the merits of the bill. 

Mr. LUCE. Personally, I should desire not more than 15 
or 20 minutes at the outside, but I was told yesterday of five 
or six other gentlemen who take the same position and desire 
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to object to all of the bills. 


divided among them might be a reasonable suggestion; but. 


if that is too long, I shall not speak for the others, but will 
let them speak for themselves, and request for myself an 


opportunity to address the House for 20 minutes on this | 


matter. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, I should like to know of 
wthers who desire to be heard in opposition to all of the bills. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have 10 
minutes. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will 
yield, I should like to know when the opposition to all these 
bills that are pending will have an opportunity to be heard. 
It is my understanding that the time is divided between the 
proponents of two of the leading bills. 
of us who are opposed to both of them can consistently expect 
any time from them. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. 
Ohio yield 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Luce] and the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
HUDDLESTON] are both laboring under a misapprehension. 
There is only one agricultural bill that has been reported out, 
and that is the bill commonly known as the Haugen bill. It 
is true that in the air there are rumors that certain Members 


of the House are for other agricultural plans, but there is | 


no other plan on the calendar of the House. Here is the 
Haugen bill. Those who are in favor of the Haugen bill are 
naturally entitled to one half of the time and those who are 
opposed to it, whether for another plan or no plan, are en- 
titled to the other half of the time. There is but one propo- 
sition, the Haugen bill, that the rule proposes, and that is the 
only thing that can come before the House under the rule. 
It is the only agricultural bill that is on the calendar of the 
House reported out at this session. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Oh, I think the gentleman must be mis- 
taken. Did not the rule mention the Aswell bill? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. No; the gentleman is mistaken. The rule 
mentions the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. ASWELL] as 
being entitled to control one half of the time, and it mentions 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HavGeEen], as chairman of the 
committee, who shall control the other half of the time. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. If I have the floor. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. We are not dealing with a theory, but 
we are dealing with a practical situation in which those who 
are opposed to the principle on which the bills are grounded 
are entitled to be heard, and not be forced to allow the country 
to think that it is a mere choice between those various 
measures, 

Mr. RAMSEYER. That is not a situation that is peculiar to 
this bill; that is a situation that may exist as to numerous 
other bills. The Rules Committee, with but few exceptions, has 
never reported out rules except to recognize those who are for 
and those who are against the bill reported. Probably before 
the Congress adjourns there will be a rule here to consider the 
disposition of Muscle Shoals. There are at least a half dozen 
proposals for the disposition of power down there, 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. But it is rare for a rule to lodge the 
right to all of the debate in certain named individuals. I do 
not know, but in this particular case I have an idea that both 
gentlemen controlling the time for debate will eventually vote 
for whichever of the bills is accepted, 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I do not know about that. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man from Ohio yield? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I suggest to the gentleman 
from Ohio that in the interest of expedition it might be well 
to accept the proposal suggested by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Luce]. As I understand it, the gentleman wants 
20 minutes. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON] 
will want possibly as much time. I think an additional hour 
might very well be granted under those conditions. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, I was about to make a change 
in my request for unanimous consent. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Why not instead of an additional 40 min- 
utes add 2 hours to the general debate and take the usual hour 
on the rule? 

Mr. BURTON. If anyone desires to make a request for unani- 
mous consent to that effect, he may do so. I was about to sug- 
gest, Mr. Speaker, a modification of my original request, and 
that the time given for discussion on the rule be made 2 hours 
and 10 minutes, of which 20 minutes shall be awarded to the 


I do not see how those ; 


Speaker, will the gentleman from : 
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gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce] and about as much 
time to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HUDDLESTON ]. 

i There are two points involved: First, notwithstanding what 
| my good friend from Iowa stated, it must be recognized that 
: the gentleman who is to control the time in opposition to 
| the bill is the proponent of another measure that is agricul- 
| tural legislation along a different line. I am informed by the 
i gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL] that he de- 
| Sires time not on the rule but in the discussion of the bill. I 
| can only conjecture, but I think the Committee of the Whole 
| will be generous to those who desire to be heard in the ‘dis- 
| cussion when the bill is read by paragraphs under the 

| minute rule. 

| Mr. RAMSEYER. Reserving the right to object, unanimous 
consent has not been put yet. 

| Mr. DEAL. Mr. Speaker, I would like to inquire if it is 
contended that those who object to all bills would have an 
opportunity to address the House? Now, I have been told by 
: certain gentlemen interested in this legislation that those who 
: are opposed to all bills will not be recognized at all and will not 
: be permitted to have an opportunity to address the House. 

| Mr. BURTON. Mr.. Speaker, I have already answered that 
‘question. It was the understanding of the Committee on Rules 
| that opportunity would be given to those who oppose all bills, 
| but it is stated by at least one Member here that he has had 
' difficulty in obtaining an assignment of any time. 

Mr. POU. If the gentleman from Ohio will permit, I would 
| suggest to the gentleman that if the time is increased to 
i 2 hours and 40 minutes, and if the gentleman from Ohio will 
| yield to me one-half of that time to be yielded to others, if I 
see fit to do so, that all sides can be taken care of. This matter 
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is of paramount importance, and I believe it would be in the 
interest of our expediting the consideration of this great problem 
that the House is considering if the time is increased to 2 
hours and 40 minutes, and I will take care of the opposition 
on this side. 

Mr. BURTON. Those opposed to all the bills 

Mr. DEAL. Does that mean those who oppose all bills can 
only present their views during the 2 hours and 40 minutes? 

Mr. BURTON. I am unable to answer that question, It is 
a question that must be settled by those who have control of the 
time in the Committee of the Whole, so I can only repeat the 
statement made a few moments ago, that I conjecture that the 
disposition of the House in Committee of the Whole will be to 
deal generously with those who desire time on any and all 
phases of this question. 

Mr. DEAL. If those who are opposed will not be allowed any 
time, I would like to have that matter made known. 

Mr. TILSON. Would it not be a very proper time and place 
here in the discussion of the rule for those who are opposed to 
all legislation along this line to oppose the rule, and in giving 
their reasons for opposing the rule to discuss the merits of the 
bill or of any other bill that may be proposed to be substituted 
for it? It would be perfectly proper argument on the part of 
those opposing all legislation to urge against the passage of a 
rule making it in order. Could not the gentleman arrange to 
give these gentlemen time? 

Mr. DEAL. If the gentleman will yield. That means only a 
few minutes for all of those who are opposed to all bills in 
question, and yet when the question for general debate comes 
up there will be 12 hours allowed to those who are favoring 
these bills. It does not seem to me that is quite a fair disposi- 
tion of time. I am sure that there will be a great many who 
are opposed to all bills, and they should have opportunity to 
speak. Therefore those who are opposed to all bills may be 
limited to 5 or 10 minutes in which to express their views, 
while those favoring the bill will have opportunity perhaps for 
half an hour or more in which to argue their side. That does 
not seem to me to be a fair way to arrange the time. 

Mr. BURTON. I again present my request, to the effect that 
the time for general debate on this resolution be 2 hours and 
40 minutes, to be controlled by myself, with the intention and 
the promise to yield one-half of that time to the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Pou]. I will state that I shall try 
as far as possible to give time—and I expect in that to have 
the cooperation of the gentleman from North Carolina—to 
those who are opposed to all the bills presented. ; 

Mr. POU. I will see to it that they are fairly treated, as 
far as my time permits. 

Mr. BURTON. I shall expect the gentleman from North 
Carolina to give more time to the opponents than I myself can 
yield. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that the debate on the rule be for 2 hours and 40 
minutes. Is there objection? 
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Mr. LINTHICUM. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, this rule does not provide any time for those who 
are opposed to all of these bills. I am opposed to all the bills, 
and therefore I object. 

Mr. BURTON. Then, Mr. Speaker, we must proceed under 
the rule, under which I have one hour. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio is recognized for 
one hour. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
whatever may be the opinion of the individual members of the 
Committee on Rules as to the merits of the McNary-Haugen 
bill, we recognize that the so-called agricultural problem is one 
of supreme importance and deserves the most careful attention 
of the House at this time. We recognize also that the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, which has for a long time had measures 
pertaining to agricultural relief under consideration, has re- 
ported, at least by a majority, this bill. So we are unanimous 
in bringing in this rule. 

I may say that I am personally opposed to the measure, but 
it is my desire in the time afforded to me to give opportunity to 
the advocates of the bill to present their case. I yield 15 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. PURNELL]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
six and one-half million farmers, who produce the food of this 
Nation, are again knocking at the doors of the American Con- 
gress asking for relief. I am convinced in my own mind, after 
nearly six years’ study in and out of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, of which I have the honor to be a member, that not 
less than four and one-half millions of these farmers desire 
the enactment of the bill which is presented before you by the 
Committee on Agriculture [applause], and known throughout 
the country in almost every household as the McNary-Haugen 
bill. 

Who are these people who are knocking at the doors of the 
American Congress, who come here with more humility and 
patience, I may say, than any class has ever shown? Who are 
these six and a half million farmers who are asking for relief? 
They are the people who own and control the largest business 
we know anything about in this country, the business of farm- 
ing. Six and one-half millions of them live on the farm. They 
provide the food of this Nation. Thirty millions of men, women, 
and children live on the farms, and their business in dollars 
and cents is worth more than the combined valuation of all 
the coal mines, plus the manufacturing plants, plus the rail- 
roads, plus the capital, surplus, and undivided profits of all 
the banks and trust companies in the United States of America. 
Their business represents an investment of about $70,000,000,000. 
Theirs is the basic industry of our country and is the founda- 
tion of all permanent prosperity. 

Having given a great deal of study to this question in the 
last five or six years, and having helped report on three dif- 
ferent occasions bills to this House for consideration by the 
House, I naturally feel somewhat, I will not say angry, but 
mentally disturbed, when I read morning after morning in the 
great agricultural paper of this city, the Washington Post 
[laughter], such highly illuminating editorials as have appeared 
in its columns recently. They hardly seem worthy of a great 
metropolitan newspaper such as the Post. They seek to wave 
aside this all-important question by the mere suggestion that 
it is unworkable; that it is unsound; and are capped with the 
supreme clinching argument furnished by the distinguished 
feather-bed farmer who writes these editorials that the pas- 
sage of this bill will in the end mean the saddling onto the 
American consumer a greater burden than he now bears. 

I want to deny, gentlemen of the House—and my denial is 
based upon my investigation and study of this problem—I want 
to deny that the enactment of the McNary-Haugen Dill will 
increase the cost of living to the American consumer. I want 
to follow that denial with this statement, that if it does increase 
the cost of living it is justified by every rule of common sense, 
equity, and justice. 

If I follow the logic of the gentleman who writes these 
defamatory articles—I mean if I follow his judgment by my 
vote—l1 must send word back to the farmers in my district 
in Indiana and the Middle West that rather than inconvenience 
the tonsumers of this country we must have our farmers raise 
the food of this Nation at a loss. I am unwilling by my voice 
or vote to subscribe to any such doctrine. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PURNELL. I shall be glad to yield to the gentleman 
in general debate, but I can not yield in the short time I have. 

Gentlemen, the problem that is before you now and the one 
that will be brought before you if this rule is adopted ig the 
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greatest problem that has ever confronted the American Con- 
gress Since the beginning of this Government, namely, the 
problem of restoring agriculture to a place of equality with 
industry and labor; and if I can interpret the signs of the time, 
if I can correctly interpret the sentiment of the Congress of 
the United States in both branches as it reflects the sentiment 
of the country, I believe that we can say to the distressed agri- 
culturists of this country that we are at last about to put 
upon the statute books of this country a piece of legislation that 
will bring about that equality to which they are so justly 
entitled. [Applause.] 

Gentlemen, I want to say a word about this bill, although, 
perhaps, it would be more proper in general debate or later 
when we take up the bill under the five-minute rule. 

I want to call your attention first of all to the declaration of 
policy. I want to read it, I want you to digest it, and I want 
you to understand it. 


It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress to promote the 
orderly marketing of basic agricultural commodities in interstate and 
foreign commerce, and to that end to provide for the control and dis- 
position of surpluses of such commodities, to prevent such surpluses 
from unduly depressing the prices obtained for such commodities, to 
enable producers of such commodities to stabilize their markets against 
undue and excessive fluctuations, to preserve advantageous domestic 
markets for such commodities, to minimize speculation and waste 
in marketing such commodities, and to encourage the organization of 
producers of such commodities into cooperative marketing associations. 


Gentlemen, no higher declaration of purpose and no more 
laudable declaration of purpose was ever incorporated in any 
bill that has ever been passed by the American Congress. 

To accomplish this purpose, gentlemen, we establish, first of 
all, under the provisions of this bill a Federal farm board. 
Objection is sometimes urged to giving the American farmer a 
board in Washington to which he may turn for advice and 
counsel upon the theory that we already have the Agricultural 
Department. It is true that we have an Agricultural Depart- 
ment, and that primarily it serves agriculture. We have spent 
millions upon millions, and we are spending millions every year 
through the Department of Agriculture for the purpose of aid- 
ing the farmer in producing more and better crops, but we 
have at last reached the point in this country where we must 
now begin the serious study of a greater problem, that of dis- 
posing of the surpluses which we have taught these American 
farmers how to raise. Therefore they are entitled to have in 
the Capital of their Nation a Federal farm board organized 
primarily for the purpose of heiping them to orderly and profit- 
ably market that surplus which we have helped them produce. 

I want to invite your attention, gentlemen, to the method of 
selecting this farm board. If you will have a mental picture 
of the United States with its 12 Federal land-bank districts 
before you, you will have the underlying basis and foundation 
for the organization of that board. If this bill becomes a law, 
it becomes the duty of the Secretary of Agriculture within 30 
days to designate in these several Federal land-bank districts 
such farm organizations and cooperative organizations as are 
representative of the farmers and producers and to apportion 
among them a certain vote which they are to later cast in a 
convention called by the Secretary of Agriculture for the pur- 
pose of forming a nominating committee of five members. Four 
of the members of this nominating committee are named by 
the farm organizations themselves. The fifth member is se- 
lected by the Secretary of Agriculture. These five members, 
constituting the nominating committee, then select from the 
great body of producers in their respective land-bank districts 
three representative men, whose names are submitted to the 
President of the United States. When all of the several dis- 
tricts have made their nominations of three each, the President 
of the United States will have before him the names of 36 
men from whom he may choose 12, 1 from each district, to 
compose this Federal farm board. More than that, as a 
further precaution and as a further effort to make this board 
in its actions reflect the sentiment of the farmers and pro- 
ducers of the country, there is provided a commodity advisory 
council of seven members, to be selected by the board. There 
will be a cotton advisory council; there will be a corn advisory 
council; a wheat advisory council; a rice advisory council; 
and a swine advisory council, each composed of seven men 
representing these basic commodities, who shall work in cooper- 
ation with the Federal board in its effort to take care of the 
surpluses and orderly and effectively market them. 

Now, gentlemen, what are the powers of this board after it 
is created? I can only touch upon them, but whenever the 
board finds, first, that there is or may be during the ensuing 
year either a surplus above the domestic requirements for 
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wheat, corn, rice, or swine, or a surplus above the requirements | dent appoints one man from each of the'12 land-bank districts, 


for the orderly marketing of cotton, or of wheat, corn, rice, or 
swine, and, second—and exceedingly important—whenever that 
board finds that both the advisory council hereinafter created 
for the commodity and a substantial number of cooperative 
associations or other organizations representing the producers 
of the commodity favor the full cooperation of the board in the 
stabilization of the commodity, then the board shall publicly 
declare its findings. But they still do not declare an operating 
period, nor do they set this machinery in motion until one 
further thing happens. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman two addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. PURNELL. One other thing must happen. They shall 
not commence or terminate operations in any basic agricultural 
commodity unless members of the board representing Federal 
land-bank districts which in the aggregate produced during the 
preceding crop year, according to the estimates of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, more than 50 per cent of such commodity 
vote in favor thereof. They must have an affirmative vote so 
stating. 

Gent leiba, that is briefly the purpose of this board. From 
time to time during this debate those of us who favor this bill 
will gladly explain exactly what we mean by this equalization 
fee and exactly how it is proposed to collect it. 

Let me say this in conclusion, gentlemen: Many organizations 
and classes representing various branches of industry and labor 
have come before the American Congress since the beginning of 
this Government asking for relief. I undertake to say, however, 
that this is the first time in the history of this Government that 
any organization ever came before Congress asking for relief 
and asking to have machinery set up to do the things which 
they can not do for themselves and in the same breath offer 
to pay out of their own pockets the cost of its operation. 
[Applause. ] i 

So, gentlemen, I hope we shall quickly adopt this resolution 
as it is presented by our Committee on Rules, in order that we 
may immediately begin the consideration of this most important 
bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
from Indiana has again expired. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my 
time. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina is recognized for one hour. 3 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I have never felt it was improper in 
discussing a rule, which provides for the consideration of a 
great measure like this, to submit observations which in a 
general way effect the merits of the proposed legislation. I 
have never been much of a stickler in the observance of tech- 
nicalities anyway. I shall, therefore, submit for the considera- 
tion of the House some of the objections which to my mind 
make the so-called Haugen bill an impossible piece of legisla- 
tion. [Applause.] 

It is said that an ancient barbarian despot ordered lashes and 
fetters for the Hellespont. Equally vain, equally futile, is any 
attempt by legislation to fix prices of any agricultural com- 
modity in violation of the world-wide operation of economic 
law. [Applause.]. 

Mr. Speaker, I returned to this session of Congress in the 
hope that I could vote for some farm-relief legislation. Three 
great measures intended to help agriculture are receiving the 
attention of the Nation’s legislators. I refer to the Aswell 
bill, the Crisp-Curtis bill, and the Haugen bill. I have read 
all three of these measures very carefully. I regret exceed- 
ingly that the bill which bristles with the most fatal objections 
is the bill which appears to have the largest support and is 
the only bill which comes here with a favorable report from 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

I am going to say at the outset that I am firm in the belief 
that if the Haugen bill becomes a law the condition of the 
people I have the honor to represent will not only not. be helped 
but may be positively injured. 

I shall discuss a few of the provisions of this bill about 
which there appears to be little or no controversy. In the 
first place, it is a price-fixing measure; and that is not all; the 
fixing of the price, in effect, is left to a board of 13 men with- 
out any guarantee whatsoever that the price put in operation 
by the board will be a profitable price to cotton farmers 
throughout the entire cotton-producing section of the Nation. 

Now, let us examine the effect of the proposed bill. Let us 
suppose that the Federal farm board is created. The Presi- 
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the Secretary of Agriculture being ex officio a member of this 
board. The board decides that conditions are such that they 
Will proceed to stabilize the cotton market at a minimum and 
maximum price in accordance with the provisions of the bill. 
As long as this operation continues the price which the farmer 
will receive for his cotton and cottonseed as well is undoubt- 
edly fixed by the action of this board. I think nobody will 
deny this statement. Now, let us discuss for a moment the 
effect of the action of the board. Let me ask what guaranty 
has the cotton farmer in my State, for instance, that the price 
fixed by the board will be a remunerative price? Absolutely 
none. Indeed, the price fixed by the Federal farm board might 
be a price which would guarantee a profit to a cotton farmer 
in the State of Texas or Mississippi or Louisiana, while it 
would inflict a loss which would put the cotton farmer of 
North Carolina out of business. Now, why do I say this? I 
stated to a gentleman, a supporter of this bill, the other day 
that in my opinion the cost of producing a pound of cotton in 
North Carolina was not less than 15 cents. It is, as a matter 
of fact, I believe, more than 15 cents, but I wanted to be 
conservative. The gentleman to whom I made this statement 
was so disgusted that I would not care to put his reply in 
print. I will say that a part of his reply was that I must take 
him to be a fool if I thought he would believe any such state- 
ment. The cotton farmer who does me the honor to read this 
speech can decide for himself whether I put the cost of produc- 
ing a pound of cotton in North Carolina—that is to say, 15 
cents—too high or too low. 

My belief is that the average cost of producing cotton in 
North Carolina since the World War is 17 cents per pound. 
Now, take the State of Texas with its millions of acres of fertile 
land, which need no commercial fertilizer to stimulate the 
growth of the cotton plant. It seems to be generally conceded 
that under favorable conditions cotton can be produced in the 
fertile lands of Texas and Mississippi and other parts of the 
South, at 9 cents per pound. Now, there is no guarantee 
whatsoever that the Federal farm board in stabilizing the price 
of cotton would take the cost production price in North Caro- 
lina as a basis. Bear in mind that only three members of the 
Federal farm board can come from cotton-producing sections. 
If, under the operations of the Federal farm board the North 
Carolina cotton farmer is to receive a profit for the cotton he 
produces, the stabilized price must be above the North Carolina 
cost of production. If the North Carolina cost of production 
is 17 cents, as I think it is, and as many men who have investi- 
gated cost production think it is, then the stabilized price put 


in operation by the Federal farm board must be above 17 cents. 


There is absolutely no guarantee of any kind in any line in 
the bill from beginning to end that this would be done. If the 
board should decide to put in operation a stabilized price under 
17 cents, then the North Carolina farmer would be put out of 
business by the operation of the very board created for the 
purpose of helping the cotton industry. 

In the Haugen bill, which was defeated in the last session 
of Congress, there was a guarantee of a remunerative price 
to the grain producers of the Nation because the bill provided 
in terms that the stabilized price should be the world price of 
grain, plus transportation charges and so forth, plus tariff 
rates. This also applied to cotton, but as there is no tariff on 
the bulk of the cotton produced in the cotton section it could be 
readily seen that there was no guarantee that the cotton 
farmers of the Nation would receive a profit even if the 
stabilized price were put in operation. To my mind the Dill 
we are now considering is even worse than the bill which was 
defeated in the last Congress. Let every farmer, who does me 
the honor to read these remarks, keep constantly in mind that 
if this bill passes, he commits his destiny to the Federal farm 
board, composed of 13 members, and that there will never be 
a time when more than three members of the board ¢an come 
from the cotton-producing sections. I wonder if the cotton 
farmers of the South are willing to take this risk. I wonder 
if, in the spring when he begins to break his soil, in the sum- 
mer when he is toiling under the broiling sun, he must have 
the consciousness every minute of the time that the price of 
his product is to be fixed by 13 men sitting in Washington 
who ean kill or make alive. 

I have heard it suggested that the effect of the aetion taken 
by the Federal farm board might be to restrict the production 
of cotton of those States particularly adapted by nature to the 
raising of cotton. The suggestion has been made that the oper- 
ation of the board might tend to restrict acreage. If the board 
should decide to stabilize the price of cotton at a point between 
the cost of production in North Carolina and the cost of pro- 
duction in Texas, the inevitable result would be that nobody 
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could profitably raise cotton in North Carolina. It can also be 
readily seen that a profit of 2 cents per pound to the North 
- Carolina farmer would be a profit of about 11 cents per pound 
to the cotton farmer of Texas. I believe the cotton farmers of 
North Carolina prefer to take their chances upon a market 
which is governed by the world-wide law of supply and de- 
mand rather than submit the fate of their industry to 13 men 
appointed by the President of the United States, 

Now, let us consider another serious objection to this bill. 
Before any farmer can have any say-so in making nominations 
fer appointment by the President of the members of the Fed- 
eral farm board he must join some cooperative association al- 
ready in existence, or to be hereafter formed if this bill be- 
comes a law. The bill contemplates that the farmer must join 
some farm organization which conforms to the provisions of 
the proposed legislation. It is said that about 8&8 per cent 
of the cotton farmers of the Nation belong to cooperative farm 
associations at this time. Therefore, in order to participate in 
nominations for members of the Federal farm board 92 per cent 
of the cotton farmers of the Nation must hereafter join some 
cotton cooperative association or else have no participation 
whatsoever in creating the board. Now, whether these men 
wish to join or not I will not undertake to say; I do say that 
no legislation should be passed by Congress which in effect 
requires them to join any organization of any kind. We already 
have too many laws affecting the liberty of the citizens. It 
may be we have already passed the danger point. Certainly 
we should not pass any law which has for its very purpose 
the forcing of the cotton farmer to do something he may not 
voluntarily wish to do. But this is not the worst feature of 
the bill. A still worse feature is yet to be considered. Not 
only does the bill contemplate that the cotton producers of the 
Nation must join some cotton cooperative association; it gives 
to the 13 men constituting the Federal farm board in the city 
of Washington, the right to impose a tax called an equalization 
fee, the amount of which is not limited, and this tax must be 
paid on every bale of cotton produced in the Nation, either at 
_the gin or by the railroad company or by the factory. 

It is a tax upon the product of every cotton farmer in the 
Nation. What will be the amount of this equalization fee? It 
may be $2, it may be $5. It can be fixed at $20 per bale. I 
have heard the suggestion repeatedly made that the equaliza- 
tion fee might be as large as $10 per bale. Let it be remem- 
bered that there will be no escape from the payment of this 
equalization fee, unless the collection of the fee is declared un- 
constitutional by the Supreme Court of the United States. I 
think the fee is unconstitutional. I do not believe Congress 
has any such power, but I am unwilling to take the risk. I 
believe the cotton farmers of the district I have the honor to 
represent are unwilling to take the risk. Already they are 
burdened with taxes. How, in Heaven’s name, do you expect 
to bring prosperity to any man by putting additional taxes 
upon him. You might as well expect a man to lift himself 
from this floor by pulling at his boot straps as to expect to 
bring prosperity to the cotton farmers of the South by putting 
an additional tax upon the products of the farm. [Applause.] 

Let there be no mistake about this provision in the bill. I 
say in the case of cotton, under the language of the biil, every 
pound of the cotton harvested will be subject to a fee, and I 
further charge that the amount of the equalization fee is sub- 
ject to the action of the Federal farm board of 13 members 
seated in the city of Washington, of whom only three can come 
from the cotton-producing sections of the Nation. 

Never in the history of this Nation has any law been passed 
which confers upon any body of men the power which will be 
exercised by the proposed Federal farm board. If Congress 
has ever conferred upon any governmental body as many and 
as great uncontrolled powers as are conferred by House bill 
15474, known as the Haugen bill, now being considered by this 
House, nobody has ever yet been able to find the precedent. 

Mr. Speaker, I have made some observations with respect to 
certain major objections of this bill. The bill is faulty in many 
respects which limited time forbids that I discuss at all. I 
will venture to suggest that the passage of the bill will require 
a great army of Federal officials, all of whom must be paid. 
What the number of this official army would be it is difficult 
to predict at this time. Suffice it to say that thousands will be 
needed and that the Federal farm board would have a repre- 
sentative in every community, certainly at every gin selected 
by the Federal farm board, to receive cotton in the seed. 
Whether the Federal farm board would select more than one 
gin in any community is a question no one can decide in ad- 
vance, of course. But let it not be forgotten that the Federal 
farm board, if this bill passes, will have absolute authority to 
select one ginnery in each community, and that the cotton 
farmers of that community could not as a practical proposition 
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have their cotton ginned at any ginnery which had not been 
selected by the Federal farm board. This board, sitting in 
Washington, could bring prosperity to one gin plant in a com- 
munity, while it could put out of business every other gin plant 
in such community. If it selected all of the gin plants in any 
particular county, then it must have a representative at each 
and every gin plant. I say such power should not be given 
to any set of men. It is a power to kill or make alive. The 
Same power applies to the common carrier. The Federal farm 
board can give preference to one common carrier to the great 
damage of another common carrier. 

l can not believe that certain people who have asked me to 
support this bill have fuliy considered its provisions. I can 
not believe that certain gentlemen who are asking me to support 
this bill realize that it bristles with so many fatal cbjections. 
The good God in heaven knows my heart. He knows my inten- 
tions. He knows that I want to help the toilers of America. 
I know the hardships of the farm. I have toiled many a day 
from sunrise to sunset during my boyhood. If there is any 
work on the farm I have not done, I do not know what it is. I 
know perfectly well „that the hardest dollar any man ever 
earned is the dollar he digs out of the ground. I deny that any 
living man has the interest of the farmer more sincerely at 
heart than I have. If I thought this bill would bring to the 
farmers of America any reasonable degree of prosperity, I 
believe I would vote for it. The bill is not in harmony with the 
principles I have cherished for a lifetime, but I believe I would 
cast consistency to the winds and vote for the bill if I thought 
it was workable and if I thought it would bring any degree of 
prosperity, but I believe the contrary is true. I believe the bill 
might spell disaster rather than prosperity to the farmers of 
my State. [Applause.] 

In conclusion— 

First. The bill creates a board which in effect has the power 
to fix the price of cotton and cottonseed so long as operations 
under this bill continue. 

Second. The purpose of the bill is to force the farmers of 
America to join cooperative agricultural associations. It is 
true the bill does not in so many words make this a require- 
ment, but I think it can not be denied that the purpose of the 
bill is to force organization among the farmers whether they 
voluntarily desire to join farm organizations or not. 

Third. It gives to the Federal farm board power to impose 
and collect an equalization fee, unlimited in amount, upon 
every bale of cotton raised in America. 

Fourth. It creates a great army of Federal employees, all of 
whom must be paid in the end by the very industries it is 
sought to help. 

Mr. Speaker, those who are honored with service in this body 
can not properly lose sight of the fact that they represent 
all the people of America. We represent not only the pro- 
ducer but the consumer as well. I have tried to point out the 
danger to the cotton farmer in States like North Carolina, for 
instance, where the cost of producing cotton is so much higher 
than in States like Texas. It is entirely possible that the 
stabilized price of cotton fixed by the Federal farm board 
might mean disaster to the cotton farmers of my State, but there 
is an additional objection. If this bill is passed it means a 
higher price to every consumer of wheat or rice or swine or 
corn. It means a higher price for every loaf of bread consumed, 
for every pound of rice, and for every pound of pork. 

Mr. Speaker, my service in this body has extended over a 
quarter of a century. When 1 was first elected I was a young 
man. To-day my eyes are turned to the setting sun. During 
that quarter of a century, I call my Father in heaven to wit- 
ness that there has never been one hour when I have lost sight 
of the interest of the toilers of this Nation. If I have ever 
voted against their interest, it was a mistake of the head and 
not of the heart. If my vote upon this measure means the end 
of my public service, I can only say to the splendid people who 
have kept me here so long that I am voting now as I have 
always voted, and always shall vote, in accordance with the 
convictions of my conscience as Almighty God has given me 
light to sce. If I am to be punished for pursuing this course, I 
will have the consciousness to my dying day that I have been 
punished for what Epwarp W. Pov believes to be right. 

In conclusion, I appeal from the threat of the lobbyist, who 
has a selfish interest in the passage of this bill, to the great 
constituency who have always trusted me in the past, and 
whom I ask to trust me now. I appeal from the threat of 
the men who expect to hold office under this bill to the farmers 
of the district I represent. who only expect a square deal, 
who only ask a square deal, and who are entitled to a square 
deal. I ask the people who have kept me here so long to 
believe me when I say now that I am doing what I believe 
to be right. Sometimes it is easier to say yes than no. During 


25 years I have cast no vote which was not in accordance 
with my honest convictions. No man can point to any vote 
of mine as a Member of this great body which was cast for 
the purpose of making myself more popular. I say in all 
sincerity and truth that I wish I could see my way clear to 
vote for this bill. I have no criticism for those who are sup- 
porting the bill, but I simply can not vote for it, because I 
believe it might spell ruin and not prosperity to the people I 
represent. Feeling this way about it, if I did not have the 
courage of my convictions, I would not be fit to occupy a seat 
in this body for one single day. [Applause.] 

If I am about to make a mistake, I ask my people at home 
to believe what I know to be the truth, and that is that I am 
doing now just what I have always tried to do, and that is 
voting my honest convictions. [Applause.] 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, will not the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Pou] yield further time now? 


Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Bece]. 
Mr. BURTON. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 


Ohio [Mr. BEGG]. : 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, I wish 
I could find myself in a position to be in accord with those 
supporting this MeNary-Haugen bill. I hardly think it neces- 
sary for me to express the fact, not because I am out of sym- 
pathy with this bill, that every blood relative I have in the 
world is a farmer, and my district is at least 60 per cent men 
and women living on the farm and making their daily bread 
therefrom. Consequently, if I at all were interested in self- 
preservation I would be for the things that would do the most 
for those people, and if I were convinced at all that my people 
in Ohio—and I will say the people of the country, because occa- 
sionally I try to take a broad view of it—would be benefited by 
this legislation I would subordinate any view I had and be for 
it. Now, for the benefit of my colleagues in Ohio, because I 
am not sure you have received the same kind of information 
I have, I want to read, at least, a part of two letters. I desire 
to read that part of a letter which came to me yesterday. 
This is a letter from Mr. C. A. Dyer, and the letterhead says 
he is legislative agent of the grange in Ohio, and it reads as 


follows: 
FEBRUARY 7, 1927. 


Hon. JAMES T. BEGG, 
Room 14, the Capitol, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR FRIEND BEGG: I notice in the daily papers that the McNary- 
Haugen bill will probably be up for consideration in both Houses ef 
Congress this week, 

As you know, Congressman BRAND and I debated this question at 
the meeting of the Ohio State Grange at its annual session at Dayton, 
Ohio, on December 14. The next day the question of farm relief was 
voted on by the State grange and that body unanimously adopted a 
resolution in favor of the debenture plan with certain reservations, I 
am inclosing a copy of this resolution. 

On February 1 the State Farm Bureau Federation of Ohio held its 
annual meeting. At this annual meeting the question of indorsing the 
MecNary-Haugen bill was put squarely up to the delegates. When the 
vote was taken, out of a delegate body of 133 degelates, only 16 stood 
up and recorded themselves as in favor of the McNary-Haugen bill, this 
after advocates of this measure, both from within and without the 
State, had campaigned vigorously for it for two days among the 
delegates. 


Now, that is a letter of the State grange. I wanted that to 
be in the Recor» for the information of the boys from Ohio who 
want to help the farm organizations. 

Now, this is the second letter, and it is from the president 
of the Ohio Farmers Bureau, Mr. Palmer, who says: 


FEBRUARY 5, 1927. 
Representative JAMES T. BEGG, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE BEGG: We have tried to keep you informed 
in the past as to how the rural people in Ohio were thinking; that is, 
of course, to the best of our knowledge. While we may not have in- 
terpreted sentiment rightly at times, we have tried to pass it on just 
as we gathered it. In line with this desire we are writing to inform 
you of the action taken in regard to national legislation by the dele- 
gate body and our board of directors at our annual meeting held on 
January 31 and February 1, and trust that it may be of some assistance 
to you in your further efforts in connection with these measures. 

Our meeting was, I believe, the best yet, and a better spirit of har- 
mony prevailed among all groups than ever before. Eighty-six counties 
were represented, with 142 authorized delegates seated. 

“ Resolved, That by reason of the present acute depression in agri- 
culture we earnestly request the National Congress and the President 
to pass the McNary-Haugen bill now before Congress, that farmers 
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may have the same degree of erin accorded other major indus- 
tries of our country.” 

When a roll-call vote was taken, 16 delegates yoted to approve. the 
resolution and 116 voted against approval. 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. I can not yield; I am sorry. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. For one question. 

Mr. BEGG. Now, that is the sentiment in Ohio among the 
representatives of the agricultural associations as it is gath- 
ered through their organization, sent to me over the signature, 
first, from the grange and, second, from the president of the 
Ohio Farm Bureau Federation. Now, I want to reason with 
the proponents of this Haugen bill for a couple of minutes, and 
if I am in error in my reasoning, then I want them to prove 
the error to this House. 

This is called a price stabilization bill. It can not be a 
stabilization bill, because the minute the-local price fails to 
fluctuate with the foreign price, whenever the differential be- 
tween the foreign and local price becomes greater than the 
tariff on å commodity, the United States becomes a world 
market for all commodities produced, or else you are giving to 
the farm board the power to make a tariff on imports. No 
advocate of the bill will admit that we are granting tariff- 
making powers to this board. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. 

Mr. BEGG. I can not. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. The gentleman is wrong, and I 
will tell you why you are wrong. 

Mr. BEGG. I refuse to yield. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
clines to yield. 

Mr. BEGG. Now the gentleman from Iowa has: spoken at 
least two hours on this proposition, and I have the generous 
time of 15 minutes. If the gentleman can get me more time 
I will engage in debate at any time. Now, let us go on through 
and take the next step. There are $250,000,000 put into the 
revolving fund. What for? To enable the purchase of the 
surplus crop. Now, let us see what will happen. I am going 
to take wheat because it is easily illustrated. There is not 
a line in here saying what they are going to make the dif- 
ferential on wheat, so in order to make my illustration under- 
standable, I am assuming they are going to increase the price 
of wheat whenever they set the price of 50 cents upon it in 
the world market. 

That may not be the rate they settle upon, but we will 
assume it for the sake of illustration. Now under the present 
order of marketing there are a great number of farmers who 
store their wheat in the bin from the thresher, holding it 
for a rise in the market. If this scheme is put into effect there 
will be no inducement for a farmer to store a bushel, but on 
the other hand there will be an inducement not to store it 
and to save thereby the cost of storing it in the bin and then 
taking it out again, because when he has it on the wagon 
to haul to the bin he ean proceed to haul it to market without 
an additional charge. Hence if this should become a law 
and a price established by the board in May, every farmer 
when he threshes a bushel of wheat will haul it to the market 
right away, and if he does that, how much is going to be a 
surplus on an 800,000,000-bushel crop? 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. No; I can not yield. 

If that thing were brought about, the first wheat crop begins 
to flow on the market along in May some time, and the last 
of it in September, practically. There might be a variation of 
a week or two. There are five months in which they must 
absorb 800,000,000 bushels, because it will all be marketed. 
Who is going to buy it? There is no inducement for the millers, 
the processers of the product, to go into the market and buy 
to-day so as to be sure not to be required to pay over $1.50 
a bushel. 

Why do I make that statement? Simply because the board 
that bought up this wheat must sell it in the world’s market, 
and if the processer of the wheat did not buy in July for 
August consumption, all he has to do is to go into the market 
and buy the wheat that is sold by the board in the world 
market, and bring it back and pay the tariff, which will make 
the same price as that at which the board bought it. Where 
will be the board’s profit? 

If anybody can prove that that will work out in practice 
other than I have described, he can show me something in 
business and mathematics that I can not put through my head. 
How much will they buy—this board? They will buy all the 
world crop that is not consumed on the farm, and $250,000,000 
will not be a circumstance as a revolving fund, as working 
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capital, for an organization that is going into the market, not 
to buy the surplus, because it has to buy every bushel that is 
offered, and every bushel that is harvested will be offered on the 
market. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. No; I do not yield. l 

Mr. BURTNESS. Does the gentleman contend that the price 
will be the same all the year round, and that that is the purpose 
of the bill? 

Mr. BEGG. No; it can not be that. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Is not your whole argument based on the 
idea that the price will be the same throughout the year? 
Mr. BEGG. No. I said very definitely that the price had to 
fluctuate with the world fluctuation, and therefore it could not 
be a stationary proposition. According to all the dictionaries 
I have ever read. “ stabilize ” means tu fix or bring into a rigid 
position or balanced. 

Mr. BURTNESS. But you turn around and say there will 
be no chance for an increase of price in holding it. 

Mr. BEGG. I can not yield. My time is limited. I want 
to do a little bit more of what I choose to call reasoning, the 
best I can do. Now, this board of 12 members, appointed out 
of a list of 36; this list of 36 is nominated by a list of 60. The 
60 are elected in a convention out of 10 per cent of the farmers 
of this country. I would not be so much averse if you were 
going to include in the control and management all the farmers. 
But you absolutely eliminate 90 per cent of the farmers, and 
you say that you are going to make it a closed corporation. 

What will happen? This board has to be either a public, a 
governmental board, or a private board. It can not be anything 
between. It must be one or the other. If it is to be a private 
board, I want some gentleman favoring this bill to tell me how 
a private corporation can assess and collect this equalization 
fee, or whatever you want to call it, from a man who is not a 
member of a farm organization? I want that information 
before I am ready to vote. I do not think it is a private board. 
I think it is a public board. If it is a public board, I have 
another question to propound to you. If it is a public board, it 
is a governmental agency. I would like somebody to tell me 
the method that the United States Government has for raising 
money other than by taxation. 

Now this board is empowered to do what? Raise money. 
What for? To pay its overhead, plus making up certain deficits 
in certain operations. How can any Government agency in 
the world, in our form of government, raise money other than 
by a tax? If I am correct in my logic so far, and if this 
equalization fee is a tax, what clause in the Constitution gives 
the right to Congress to delegate to a board of any class of 
people the power to levy a direct tax on the majority? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. BEGG. I want one more minute. That is all I ask. 

Mr. BURTON. I yield to the gentleman one minute more. 

Mr. BEGG. I have offered these propositions to you for 
your serious consideration. I wish I had an hour in which 
to discuss them. The ramifications of this subject are indefi- 
nite. Some men with whom I have talked in private favor 
the bill under the mistaken belief that this proposed board will 
resemble the Interstate Commerce Commission. There is no 
more similarity between the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and this proposition than there is between black and white. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission would not have any 
authority to levy a cent of tax on me for the purpose of raising 
their own salaries or the salaries of their own employees. It 
would not have any power to tax me under any circumstances 
unless I chose to ride on the road. Then they can not tax me 
for that privilege but can set the maximum the railroad can 
charge me. What for? To operate the road but not to put 
money back into my pocket, and that is the whole scheme of 
this bill. 

Let me say in conclusion, men, I regret that the atmosphere 
of politics has crept into this thing. A question as vital and 
as big as I think this is, affecting the very fundamentals of 
the Government, should be reasoned out by Congressmen in 
their sober moments and not urged for any reason of political 
advancement or political preferment either of themselves or 
their party. It is serious, and if I can read the Constitution 
it is the furthest departure from it that was ever advocated 
by any country in the world this side of Russia. |[Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Ohio has again expired. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp]. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker and my colleagues, I am going 
to discuss the rule and not the legislation. I have always 
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played fair and square with the membership of this House, 
and never have I sought in any way to keep any of my col- 
leugues from having a bill in which they were intensely inter- 
ested passed upon by the House. I have not always been able 
to support their measures, but I have always been willing for 
them to have the House pass upon them; and I am appealing 
to you to-day to give me the privilege. by a full expression 
with a roll call, of having the House pass its judgment on the 
bill I had the honor to introduce. I have worked laboriously 
day in and day out and into the night on that bill, believing 
it was the solution of the distressed agricultural situation. I 
may be wrong as to that. I would not expect, neither do I 
desire, any Member of this House to vote for that bill unless 
it appeals to his judgment, but I am asking you to give the 
House an opportunity to pass upon it. Of course, I can offer 
it as an amendment in the Committee of the Whole, which I 
shall do; but you know and I know you can not get a full 
expression in the Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, for the Members do not stay here, and there is no record 
vote in the Committee of the Whole. 

Now, gentlemen, the distinguished gentlemen from North 
Carolina and from Alabama stated that this legislation was of 
paramount importance, and I thoroughly agree, for L.have never 
known Congress to be called upon to pass on ‘legislation of 
greater interest to the whole country. 

There are three bills proposed, and all are sincerely and 
earnestly advocated. My distinguished friend the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. ASWELL] has a bill, and, being on the 
Agricultural Committee, he is entitled to preferential recog- 
nition to make a motion to recommit. I have stated publicly 
and I have stated privately that if his bill is offered I will vote 
for it; and if the judgment of the House substitutes it for 
the Haugen bill, which I can not support because I believe it 
unjust to my people and unconstitutional, I am content, and 
will not offer my bill as a substitute for his. I apprehend that 
most of my own colleagues over here, who are conscientiously 
opposed to the Haugen bill, will vote either for Doctor ASWELL’s 
bill or mine, but I believe, owing to the difference in those 
bills, there are a number of my colleagues on this side of the 
Chamber—Republican—who would vote for my bill but not for 
Doctor ASWELL’s bill. 

Gentlemen, I am only asking you to give the House an oppor- 
tunity to pass on the three measures. Under the rule presented 
by the Committee on Rules only one motion to recommit is in 
order. The practical effect of that rule, if adopted, will be that 
the gentleman from Louisiana, and properly so, he being on the 
Committee on Agriculture, will have the right to make a motion 
to recommit embodying his bill. If it should be defeated, then 
the House will have no opportunity whatever to pass upon the 
bill I have introduced with a record vote. 

I am going to ask the House to vote down the previous ques- 
tion on the rule. If the House votes down the previous ques- 
tion, I shall offer an amendment to it providing that two mo- 
tions to recommit may be entertained by the Speaker. The only 
effect of that, gentlemen, is, if the House desires, to give the 
House an opportunity to pass on all three bills. It does not in- 
terfere with the consideration of the Haugen bill. It only defers 
the consideration of the Haugen bill about 30 minutes, the time 
necessary to call the roll and give the House an opportunity 
to vote. 

Gentlemen, it may be urged that it might set a bad precedent 
to have two motions to recommit. What is the function of the 
Rules Committee? The function of the Rules Committee is, 
when exigencies exist, to come in and suspend the rules so as 
to give the House a fair opportunity to express itself on legisla- 
tion. The Committee on Rules has brought in rules making the 
House vote in one vote to disagree to hundreds of amendments, 
ask a conference with the Senate, and appoint conferees with- 
out intervening motion. Rules have been brought in making 
legislation in order that violated the rules. The Committee 
on Rules on this very bill and in this Congress brought in a 
rule authorizing the substitution of two other bills for this bill. 
Now, gentlemen, I do not consider that to vote with me to vote 
down the previous question will be a test as to the respective 
bills. I appeal to a number of my friends who are supporting 
the Haugen bill to give me a square deal and to give me a 
chance. [Applause.] You claim to have 50 majority for it. 
Then surely, surely you are not afraid for the House to have 
a record vote on my bill. 

I appeal to my own colleagues. Gentlemen, I have always 
been regular on party matters and I have always cooperated 
with my colleagues. Not one of you can truthfully say I have 
ever interfered with you or tried to stop you from having a 
measure close to your hearts voted on. I appeal to you to give 
me that same consideration and vote with me to vote down the 
previous question on this rule. [Applause.] 
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Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. I yield. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I understood the gentleman’s rea- 
son for insisting there should be two motions to recommit was 
based on the fact that we never secure in the Committee of the 
Whole a representative vote. 

Mr. CRISP. A record vote or a representative vote. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I thought the gentleman said a 
representative vote. 

Mr. CRISP. I said both—a record vote and a representative 
vote. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Then, if the gentleman’s position 
is sound we should adopt the suggestion of the gentleman in 
reference to every important measure. 

Mr. CRISP. I will say to my friend that if any measure of 
as vital importance as this comes up and two bills in the 
committee receive 10 votes each on the question of substituting 
them for the bill you are called upon to pass on; yes. Ten 
members of the Committee on Agriculture favored the bill of 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. ASWELL], over the Haugen 
bill, and 10 members of the committee favored my bill over 
the Haugen bill, and only 11 voted for the Haugen bill and 
under those conditions I think it is nothing but fair to the 
House to give the House a chance by a record vote to pass on 
all three of them. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The gentleman is aware of the 
fact there is another bill pending beside those the gentleman 
has alluded to. What opportunity would the gentleman give 
to the other party who believes he has the best bill? 

Mr. CRISP. I have not heard the other gentleman insist- 
ing on his bill and, frankly, I have never heard the other gentle- 
man seriously contending for his bill. 

Mr. DOWELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CRISP. I will... 

Mr. DOWELL. Is it the purpose of the gentleman to sub- 
stitute his bill for the Aswell bill in his motion to recommit? 

Mr. CRISP. For the Haugen bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore [Mr. Bree]. 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, before the de- 
bate goes further, if I may have the attention of the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Burton], I would like to see just the situation 
we are in. How much time has the gentleman from Ohio? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio has 
35 minutes and the gentleman from North Carolina has 10 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. As we have the time here, 
the gentleman from North Carolina has 21 minutes remaining. 

Mr. BURTON. The Chair is correct, I may say. I have 
kept account of the time, and 10 minutes remain to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. Pou]. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Has the Chair verified his 
statement of the time remaining? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Carolina has 10 minutes remaining and the gentleman from 
Ohio {[Mr. Burton] 35 minutes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. May I ask the gentleman 
from Ohio whether he intends to reserve further time and per- 
mit some other gentleman to be recognized? 

Mr. BURTON. I intend to yield further time. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I am wondering if this might 
not be the right stage to do that. Of course, the gentleman has 
not used so very much of his time, but so far as the gentleman 
from North Carolina is concerned, he seems to have but 10 
minutes remaining. If there is to be a carrying out of an 
agreement among the Members that some of those who are 
opposed to all three bills shall have some time, of course, we 
ought to know that now, so that the gentleman from North 
Carolina may be able fully to keep faith with any Member to 
whom he has promised to yield. 

Mr. BURTON. The question might arise, if the gentleman 
from North Carolina does not exhaust his 60 minutes by con- 
secutive assignments, whether he does not yield the floor. I 
would suggest that if the gentleman will yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce], then I will 
yield 10 minutes in recompense to the gentleman from North 
Carolina after the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. LucrE] 
has spoken. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Then we will be able to get 
some time after some other gentleman has ‘occupied the floor? 

Mr. BURTON. There will only be 10 minutes left after 
the gentleman from North Carolina assigns that amount of time. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. But I understand some other 
gentleman is going to obtain an hour. 

Mr. BURTON. That I do not know. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr, Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I would like to submit this parliamentary 
question to the Chair: In the event the gentleman from North 
Carolina does not yield all of his time consecutively so as to 
consume the entire hour, would the gentleman thereby be 
deprived of yielding time later after the recognition of some 
other gentleman? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. In view of the understanding 
that is apparent everywhere, the present occupant of the 
chair would recognize the gentleman from North Carolina at 
a later time. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I will say to the gentleman’ ” 
from Ohio there are some gentlemen on this side who desire 


some time against all three measures. I refer to the gentla- > hed 


man from Alabama [Mr. HvuppDLESTON] and the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. DEAL]. They would like to have as much 
as 20 minutes each. I understood the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts was in the same attitude and also desired 20 minutes. I 
think if some gentleman will take recognition for one hour 
now and let us divide that time we will have all these matters 
settled. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Let me suggest that the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Burton] propounded a unanimous-consent request 
to extend the time which he has and the request may go 
through, making his request for such time as the gentleman 
thinks will be needed. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That will be entirely agree- 
able to me. Whether consent will be given, of course, I can not 
gay. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, in order to bring the matter 
to a head, I ask unanimous consent that the time for discus- 
sion on this resolution be extended 40 minutes, to be con- 
trolled by myself, with the understanding that I must give 
half of that time to the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. TINCHER. Is that in addition to the time the gentle- 
man already has? i 

Mr. BURTON. That is two hours. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio 
asks unanimous consent that his time of one hour be extended 
40 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, there has been no provision in the rule for those opposed 
to all this legislation, but if I am assured by colleague the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. AswELL] that in the general 
debate on this bill I will have 20 minutes, I shall not object; 
otherwise I shall be compelled to object. 

Mr. ASWELL. I have as many requests for time now as I 
will have time to yield. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Is the gentleman from Maryland aware 
of the fact that in this debate on the rule nearly all the time 
has been taken up by those opposed to the McNary-Haugen 
bill? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Why should I agree to this when there 
is no time provided for those opposed to this legislation? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I call the gentleman’s attention to the 
fact that in the debate on the rule nearly all the time has been 
taken up by gentlemen opposed to the bill 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I object. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, I wish to make a parliamentary 
inquiry of the Chair. If some one seeks the floor opposing 
both bills under the present parliamentary situation, would 
he be entitled to an hour? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The present occupant of the 
chair would so hold. The Chair will recognize anyone seeking 
recognition until the gentleman from Ohio moves the previous 
question. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to the bill 
and ask for recognition. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I ask for one hour in opposition 
to the rule. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Luce] is recognized for one hour. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, I understand that I still have 
control of 35 minutes and the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. Pou], in cooperation with me, has 10 minutes, which will 
be available after the gentleman from Massachusetts is through. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will so hold. 

Mr. BURTON. I trust that the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts will give a part of his hour to those who take the same 
stand which he takes in opposition to the bill. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman yield for an inquiry? 
Inasmuch as the gentleman from Massachusetts will have con- 
trol of an hour and the gentlemen from Ohio [Mr. Burton] 
and North Carolina [Mr. Pou] have been liberal in dividing 
the time to those opposed to the bill as well as those for the 
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bill, will the gentleman from Massachusetts show the same 
liberality and parcel out half of his time to those in favor of 
the bill? 
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the bills are about to have 12 hours. [Laughter.] 

Of course, I shall try to give such time as may be possible 
to other gentlemen opposed to all the bills. They will have, I 
think, more than half of the hour. Thus restricting myself, 
I find it impossible adequately to analyze the three measures, 
and under the circumstances may, perhaps to the best advantage, 
confine myself to explaining the attitude of the people of the 
region which I come from toward the legislation in general. 

We are not lacking in sympathy with the plight of the 
farmers of the West. No reasonable man in the East will be- 
grudge the western farmer a fair return for his labor. I 
would gladly cooperate in the passage of any measure that 
would secure such result equitably. 

I want to show why the pending proposals would not accom- 
plish that purpose and therefore why they prevent eastern 
men from giving acceptance. These measures vary in their 
quality and in their promise. One is distinctly objectionable, 
another is less objectionable, and the third if properly amended 
here, or in another branch, would, I think, meet with the 
approval of the men from the East. 

Unable as I am to go into detail as to specific objections, 
I would strip the husk away and get down to the kernel of 
the thing. I should like to dwell upon some of the details, 
for instance, upon the unconstitutionality of the provision that 
compels the President to restrict his choice of a member of 
this great board to one out of three nominees in any one 
district. 

There are other things to which I would like to advert, but 
with justice to other gentlemen who desire to argue the sub- 
ject, I must confine myself to the core of the question, to the 
principle involved, to that thing without which all else will 
fail—to the central problem. 

What is at the heart of the present trouble? From what 
does it all spring? It springs from overproduction, from the 
fact that in certain years there is far too much of this or 
that agricultural commodity produced. In other years there 
is less, to be sure, but always in the case of great staples an 
excess to the amount of all or some part of the product avail- 
able for exportation. 

The first of these bills, the McNary-Haugen bill, so-called, 
does nothing to restrict production save in the way of suggest- 
ing advice. 

The second bill, the Aswell bill, so-called, likewise does 
nothing to hamper production except by way of advice. 

The third bill, the Curtis-Crisp bill, interposes an obstacle 
to the increase of production by saying that if the acreage is 
increased after a year of application of the law, then the law 
shall be suspended; so that the Crisp bill is the only one of 
the three bills that makes a Serious attempt to get at the cause 
of the trouble. 

How does the cause of the trouble operate? I ask you to 
recall the days when you studied political economy, I ask 
you to remember what is the basic proposition in all systems 
of political economy with which I am acquainted. What is 
it that is underneath wages, underneath prices, underneath 
rent—the very foundation of the economic structure? It is 
what is known as the marginal quantity. 

If you are not familiar with that word “marginal,” let me 
make it clear to you, or otherwise perhaps you may not under- 
stand the effect of the proposals in these bills. The marginal 
land is that which is brought into or thrown out of cultivation, 
according as prices rise or fall. It is what determines economic 
rent; it is what in the long run determines prices. 

To take this question out of a somewhat prejudiced atmos- 
phere, let me show you how the law of marginal returns oper- 
ates with a very few figures relating to the bituminous-coal 
industry. In 1923 the average spot price of bituminous coal, 
f. o. b. mines, was $2.77, a drop from $3.64 in the preceding 
year. The result of this drop was that from 1923 to 1924 the 
number of mines in operation fell from 9,331 to 7,586. The fall 
in prices closed those mines which were most poorly situated, 
which were the least profitable. In the next year there was a 
further drop in the price of coal and again a drop in the num- 
ber of mines operated, from 7,586 to 7,144. In three years a 
drop in the price of coal to the extent of $1.58 a ton led to the 
closing of 2,155 mines. 

That law works in agriculture. If you raise the net price the 
farmer receives, more land will be cultivated. If you lower the 
price, less land will be cultivated. 

The McNary-Haugen bill can be of no value to the farmer 
unless it raises the net price that reaches him. If it raises the 
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more acreage is brought under cultivation, its products can be 
sold only abroad. If they are sold abroad, they can be sold 
only at a price which means a loss to the American farmer, 
producer, or whoever is to bear the loss. It is proposed here 
that this loss shall be borne by the American consumer, and now 
the train of my logic brings me to the reason why we oppose 
legislation of this sort. This process means that you are going 
to make the cost of production to the foreign industrialist lower 
than to the American industrialist. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. I regret that I can not yield. Otherwise, the 
gentleman might disturb the placid sequence of my logic. 

Mr. STEVENSON. ‘The gentleman has omitted the southern 
product. What effect will it have on that? If they sell 9,000,- 
000 bales abroad cheaper than they do here, what effect will it 
have on the cotton grower? 

Mr. LUCE. To keep on the main track I must not at the mo- 
ment go off on the side line suggested by the question of my 
friend from South Carolina, attractive though it be. 

I have shown you that this bill can work only if it lowers 
the price of food to the foreign industrialist and, therefore, only 
if it handicaps the American manufacturer. The effect of this 
bill will be to furnish more food more cheaply to the foreign 
manufacturer by levying upon the American consumer. We 
contend that this method of solving the difficulties of the farmer 
is unfair; that it is unrighteous; that it can but react to the 
damage of the whole country. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. 
yield? 

Mr. LUCE. I can not. I want to show the gentleman how it 
will react to the damage of his own constituents. We have 
sympathy for the farmers of the West, not only, I hope, from 
the common instinct of humanity, but also because it pays for 
us to have sympathy. The western farmer is our best customer, 
and we want him to prosper; we want him to be able to buy 
that which we make. It would be folly for us to come here 
and share in the enactment of legislation that will injure our 
customers and make them less able to buy the things that we 
produce. This bill by stimulating production will do actual 
harm to the great mass of the farmers of the West, and because 
of that we protest against its passage, from selfish motives as 
well as from the more generous motives with which, we hope, we 
are also inspired. 

It has been suggested that through manipulation of the 
equalization fee somehow this will be avoided. Let me put you 
on your guard against muddling your brains with details. Get 
back to first principles. Consider only the fact that if the 
American consumer has to pay more somebody will receive more 
or somebody else will pay less. Who will receive more? The 
farmer, temporarily. Who will pay less? The foreign consumer. 

But it is insisted that the McNary-Haugen bill will restrain 
production by increasing from time to time the equalization 
fee. Perchance it will; but, mind you, though every time you 
increase the equalization fee you will thereby lessen the tempta- 
tion to overproduce, you nevertheless will leave some tempta- 
tion existing, or else the bill will have brought the farmers no 
gain. If you leave but one penny of gain to the farmer on 
the bushel, you will increase the amount of acreage brought 
under cultivation and, therefore, to that extent increase the 
harm wrought by the situation when the process began. 

Now, I pointed out that the Crisp-Curtis bill attempts, and it 
is the only pending bill that attempts, to get at and remove 
the cause of the evil. It declares if the acreage is increased, 
then the operation of the bill shall be suspended. I can see no 
reason why that should not be carried further and made more 
drastic by giving to somebody the power to say that suspension 
shall follow unless production is diminished to a specified and 
reasonable extent. It may be practical to do that thing. The 
example has been set in the Federated Malay States by the 
working of the Stephenson plan in the matter of rubber. It 
may not be beyond the power of human ingenuity to accom- 
plish a like result here, and possibly this Crisp-Curtis bill 
could be amended to reach that end. 

I want to iterate and reiterate and reiterate that, until you 
devise some method to control and limit production, you will not 
have remedied the situation. 

Gentlemen who are friends of the Crisp-Curtis bill pointed 
out to me that its power to suspend operations may by itself 
alarm the farmer to the point of restrictive action. Let us 
see. Suppose we start off with a normal production repre- 
sented by the number 100. By the time you put into operation 
this law, say the figure is 120. Suppose, then, the acreage in- 
creases to, say, 121. Then the operation of the system is to be 
discontinued. So far so good. But operation may be still kept 
up if the acreage has dropped, say, to 119, 118, or 117. So by 
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net price, more acreage will be brought under cultivation. If ' permitting continued overproduction of important degree you 
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make it possible to pile up surplus after surplus in year after 
-year until the system is overcome and overthrown. 

That is the great danger. 

I believe in storehouses and warehouses. I believe we may 

well bear in mind the dream of the seven fat and the seven lean 
years that Joseph interpreted and how he stored up the surplus 
food of Egypt. I believe in that kind of remedy. I want to 
help it. 

I want also to aid cooperation. Particularly would I aid 
cooperation because it attacks another prime difficulty of this 
whole situation, the spread between the producer and the con- 
_ sumer, but 1 do not want to give unsound help by the accept- 
ance of a system wrong in principle, founded upon the sands, 
sure to collapse, sure to do these cooperatives more harm than 
good. I honestly predict, confidently predict, anxiously predict, 
that in the case of the farmer relying on such a system the last 
state of that man will be worse than the first. 

Now 1 will gladly yield to somebody to reinforce my un- 
answerable argument. [Laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. How much time? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON, May I say to the gentleman, I have 
no hope of being able to add any color to the rose, but I 
will ask to have some time. 

Mr. LUCE. How much time does the gentleman desire? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Twenty minutes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LUCE. I think the gentleman from Alabama can answer 
any question the gentleman may desire to ask. [Applause.] 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield to no one in sym- 
pathy for the farmer. I understand his troubles. I understand 
the causes of his troubles. If I felt that this measure would 
help the farmer to the extent that its advocates represent, per- 
haps my attitude would be different; but it is the conviction 
that under measures of this kind the last condition of the farmer 
will be worse than the first, which forbids that I should sup- 
port a bill which is indefensible from the standpoint of prin- 

iples. 
rere WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH THE FARMER? 

To remedy the farmer’s distress we must understand what the 
causes for that distress are. It is the sheerest quackery to 
undertake to remedy the farmer’s bad condition without reference 
to the causes which have put him in that condition. To treat 
the disease we must first find the causes and remove the causes. 

What is the matter with the farmer anyhow? The chief 
trouble with him is that for generations he has been discrimi- 
nated against by law. He has been forced to buy what he 
needs in protected markets at an artificial price and to sell the 
products of his labor in competition with all the world. [Ap- 
plause. J The result is that through the generations the 
farmer’s pockets have been milked and milked ‘by selfish inter- 
ests of from somewhere between 5 to 15 per cent of his income. 
Of course he is prostrate. Of course agriculture is languishing 
to ruin as the result of such a system. 

That is one trouble with the farmer. If Representatives of 
rural constituencies want to do something for the farmer, give 
him the same kind of a market to buy in that he has to sell in, 
where the law of supply and demand operates. Give him to 
buy in a free and open market. 

May I say that in my opinion you men of New England 
who represent manufacturers who are enjoying the advantages 
of protective tariffs are utterly inconsistent when you demand 
for your constituents freedom from the laws of competition and 
yet vote to impose free-trade conditions upon those who are en- 
gaged in agriculture. [Applause.] In my judgment, it would 
be good political strategy on your part to give this—the 
Haugen bill—to the farmer, because when the farmer finds out 
that he is not going to get it or that it is impossible to put him 
on the level with the unjust plane upon which the manufac- 
turers stand—and you can not keep it from him forever, because 
the farmer has got just as much sense as anybody else—when 
the light does get to him he will rise and sweep away those 
special privileges which you enjoy. 

Of course, I understand your philosophy. It is that to the 
degree that any other group is elevated toward your own unjust 
level, the special advantage which you enjoy is taken away. If 
every class and group could be raised to the same level by spe- 
cial favors of legislation, all would stand as though ho special 
favor had been granted to any. All would be exactly where 
they started. And so-you fight favors for others and thereby 
preserve the value of your own unjust advantage. [Applause.] 

A PIECR OF CLASS LEGISLATION 

This measure is admittedly a piece of class legislation. Its 
champions admit that their purpose is to benefit only about 
10 per cent of our population engaged in the production of 
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wheat, corn, cotton, rice, tobacco, and swine. That benefit is 
to be given to those particular farmers by arbitrarily elevating 
the price of their product, by giving it a forced value, not a 
value fixed by the law of supply and demand, not a value fixed 
by economic laws. They purpose to elevate arbitrarily the 
price of that which he has to sell, and to do it at the expense 
of the other 90 per cent of the people of the United States. 

That is all there is to this proposition. The purpose is not to 
help all the farmers but only those who produce these particu- 
lar crops. Only about 24 per cent of our population is engaged 
in agricultural pursuits of all kinds. 
producers of these crops include only about one-third. 


The effort to increase the prices of these crops, if it is sue- ` 


cessful, will increase the cost of living to every man, woman, 
and child in my district. If it is successful, it will increase 


the cost of living to every man, woman, and child in the `.: 


whole United States. It will increase the cost of living not 
only to the 90 per cent who can receive no benefit from this 
measure but also to the 10 per cent who get the benefit of 
this measure. Farmers consume substantially one-third of their 
own products. This proposal is to increase the cost of that one- 
third as well as of the other two-thirds; to arbitrarily increase 
the farm value of the one-third of the products of the farm that 
is consumed by the farmer himself. 

As the excuse for this iniquitous favoritism, for this con- 
fessed piece of class legislation, for this violation of every 
sound principle of economics, the pitiful plea is made: “ Others 
have got it; let us get it for the farmers; others have special 
advantages given them by law. We must lift the farmer up to 
the level of those other classes that are receiving special advan- 
tages.” No man has attempted to defend this measure from the 
standpoint of principle; it can not be so defended. 

The only excuse and palliation for this measure is that it is 
an attempt to lift the farmer to the level of other groups who 
are the beneficiaries of class legislation and unjust Govern- 
mental favors. 

I tell you, from knowledge gained between the plow handles 
and in every-day contact with rural life, that farmers as a class 
are not to be dealt with in the same way as many other classes. 
You can jack up a piece of timber because it has solidarity. 
You can jack up a stone, because it sticks together. But you 
can not jack up dirt and sand, because they have no ad- 
hesiveness. You can elevate the manufacturers of this country 
because they stick together in a sort of plunderbund which has 
as its cardinal principle that each will permit the other to stick 
his hand in his pocket without outcry if only he is permitted 
to thrust his own hand into the pocket of the general public. 
You can raise the bankers because their interests are in 
the main identical. You can raise certain other groups because 
they are organized and have class solidarity. But farmers in 
the nature of things can not be closely organized. Their in- 
terests are so complex, so varying, and on many points in 
actual conflict. You can not jack them up by any such means 
as this proposal. 

THE HAUGEN BILL IS DUNWORKABLB 


The fundamental method of this and all similar agricultural 
relief methods is to benefit the growers of wheat, corn, cotton, 
and so forth, by stabilizing the farm sale price on a basis which 
will make production profitable. These measures are intended to 
establish a stable price varying little from year to year, and 
it is intended that this price shall be high enough to yield a 
reasonable profit to the producer. 

The plan is in its essence unworkable and will break down 
in the end. Passing by all other objections, I point out that no 
line of agricultural production is free from doubts and uncer- 
tainties. Indeed, every occupation that man ever followed is 
surrounded by hazards which can‘not be avoided. If profits 
from wheat growing, and so forth, are made certain, farmers 
will leave other products and go to raising wheat. The present 
production of cotton is, say, 16,000,000 bales, but with an 
assured price of even 20 cents per pound production will be 
more than doubled within 10 years. More will be produced 
per acre, the acreage will be increased, men will work harder, 
and so on. If this bill should stabilize the growing of wheat, 
corn, and cotton on a certainly profitable basis, it would in time 
draw practically every farmer to growing those products. In 
the end, with the tremendous increase in production, it would 
be found impossible to hold the price up. The result would be 
collapse and ruin of all farmers and of agriculture generally. 
Bad as the farmer’s condition is now, his second situation 
would be worse than his first. 


HOW TO HELP THE FARMER 
If you want to do something for the farmer, let me tell you 


so-called “friends of the farmer” two ways by which you can 
do it: Dissolve your unholy alliance with the great seltish in- 
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terests that are enjoying special favors. Do not dclude the 
farmer longer by telling him that you can lift him to the level 
of those others who enjoy special privileges. It can not be 
done. 

Dissolve that unholy alliance. Tell your constituents the 
truth. Tell the great intelligent rural population of the West 
and the South and other parts of this country the truth, that 
there is no way for a whole people to be benefited in any coun- 
try or at any time except by a rigid adherence to that ancient 
Jeffersonian principle “ Equal rights for all and special favors 
for none.” [Applause.] Then take away these discriminatory 
laws. Strike them down. Tread them under foot. Let other 
classes and callings descend to the level with the farmer. Let 
every group stand or fall on its merits and on the social value 
of what it has to give. Let all use their talents and exercise 
their activities in open, free, and fair competition with the 
world. [Applause.] 
in their own legs to stand on that sound basis quit their occu- 
' pations and go into some calling that an honest man can afford 
to follow. [Applause.] 

Let me say another thing—I address the majority, because 
they have the power and the responsibility is theirs. Stop 
packing the Federal Trade Commission with the servants of 
the great exploiting interests who are despoiling the people. 
Stop packing the Interstate Commerce Commission with men 
whose greatest distinction is that they are satisfactory to the 
railroads. Stop filling the Federal bench with judges who 
have learned what they know as lawyers while fighting the 
battles of great corporations. Stop filling public offices with the 
servile tools of powerful, selfish interests. Put none but those 
who love and serve the common good in positions of respon- 
sibility. 

WHY COTTON IS LOW, YET SHIRTS ARE HIGH 


Do you know that the spread between what the producer re- 
ceives and what the consumer pays has been more than doubled 
within the last 10 years? That is one of the great troubles of 
‘the farmer. He is suffering more from the high prices that he 
is forced to pay for what he buys than from the low prices for 
what he sells. The price of cotton is low, but the cost of shirts 
is high. The price of wheat is low, but the price of broad soars 
upon the wing. It is because ruthless extortion is practiced, 
and our Government either lacks the ability or the courage and 
the honesty to enforce the laws so that we may have fair trade 
practices. 

“Remedy these wrongs and then if you would have the Govern- 
ment to intervene in the situation let steps be taken to facilitate 
bringing the producers and consumers of this country face to 
face, thus eliminating the middlemen and unjust and unneces- 
sary profits. 

I hold that middlemen, where they contribute no service 
of value to the operation they carry on, are merely parasites. 
The man who has something to sell which he has produced 
in the sweat of his face is entitled to look into the eyes of 
the man who wants to consume it for himself. The producer 
should have the right to deal directly with the consumer. This 
is not always. possible, but the Government might well take 
action to facilitate such intercourse. Men engaged in distribu- 
tion frequently give services of value, but purely parasitic 
classes which stand between the producer and the consumer 
have no moral right to existence. They ought to be wiped out. 

The Government can well do something which would facili- 
tate the bringing together of the men who grow the wheat and 
the men who eat the bread—the producers generally and the 
consumers at large. Could that be done in a comprehensive 
way the profits of the farmer could be doubled and the cost to 
the consumer would be cut probably one-third. 

It has been demonstrated as to many of the products which 
the people consume that the existing spread between the con- 
sumer and the producer is as three to one—that is to say, the 
consumer pays three times what the producer receives, and the 
other two-thirds go to middlemen and profit takers, who may 
perform no useful function in connection with the transaction. 

Sound governmental policy, good common sense, and obedi- 
ence to economic laws would dictate that our Government 
should do something to cut out this tremendous spread. If it 
could only be done, the farmer’s return would be doubled and 
the reduction in cost to the consumer would be at least one- 
third. Of course, a world of people would be put out of busi- 
ness and would have to go to doing something else. I agree 
with that—they ought to be doing something else. 

TOO MANY RIDING ON OTHER MEN’S SHOULDERS 


Too large a percentage of the people in this country are 
riding upon somebody else’s shoulders. Too few are engaged 
in the preduction of the necessaries of life. Too few are en- 
gaged in doing the things that must be done to make human 
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existence possible in this world. Too many are following 
useless occupations ; too many are merely burdens upon society. 
The strange thing about it all is that those who do useful 
labor, those who do the hard, dirty, and disagreeable tasks 
that are essential to human existence and to the preservation of 
society, always get the worst of it, while those who follow the 
least useful callings get the best of everything. 

You can almost always tell to which of the classes a man be- 
longs when you see him on the street or meet him on the high- 
ways. When you meet a man in a fine car and dressed in fine 
clothes you may know he does not belong to the producing 
class; that he is not a man who is necessary to the existence 
of society; that he may be merely a parasite riding on some- 
body’s shoulders and of no social worth in all the world. But if 
you meet a man in overalls, whose hands are stained, who is 
rattling along in a rusty flivver, or perhaps, worse still—for it is 
worse—is walking, you can very safely say there is a man who 
is producing wheat or corn or beating hot iron or driving nails 
or doing something else which God Almighty intended man to 
do when He sent him into the world. 


WEAVING A TANGLED WEB 


Oh, go on with your systems of special legislation, your 
yielding to the demands of selfish groups, and your conferring 
of special favors. You Democrats who vote for this bill can 
never consistently vote against a protective tariff again. You 
will find this vote standing up in front of you and convicting 
you of insincerity. You can never hereafter stand on prin- 
ciple. Your future rule of action must be ‘“ How much is there 
in it for my district?” 

You Republicans who vote for this bill can never again refuse 
to concede to any group of people whatever they may demand in 
the way of special favors. You have granted special favors to 
the manufacturers; you have done it for the railroads; you 
have done it for the banks. And now you are going to do it for 
a class of farmers, those who produce only about one-third in 
value of the total agricultural production. 

Along will come the other two-thirds of the farmers. They 
produce poultry or dairy products—they are truckers, raisers 
of sheep and cattle, or grow many other useful products. Theirs 
constitutes two-thirds of the total agricultural production of 
the United States. They come and say, “ We also are in dis- 
tress; do something for us.” You reply, “ Oh, you have a domes- 
tic market; we can not do anything for you.” They will say, 
“Yes, you can; you must give us a subsidy out of the Federal 
Treasury.” And I want to tell you that in logic and good 
conscience you who vote for this measure can not honestly re- 
fuse to give what they ask. 

Then when you have taken care of all the farmers what 
about the millions of unclassified people? What about the pro- 
fessional classes? What about millions who have no regular 
occupations? What about those in distress and in need in every 
walk of life who are not included among these classes you have 
favored? When they come, what will you say to them? You 
may say, “ We can not help you with a Haugen bill; we can not 
help you by a protective tariff; we can not help you with this, 
that, or the other systems through which we have granted 
special favors, and so we can not help you at all.” “Oh, yes,” 
they can say; “ you can; you can give us pensions; put us on 
the Federal pay roll; you owe us as much the duty to do some- 
thing for us as you did anybody else.” 

That will be true, and you who vote for this grant of special 
favor and refuse to vote for old-age pensions and out-of-work 
doles or even for cold gifts to the needy will convict yourselves 
of simply doing this out of political fear and not out of convic- 
tion. [Applause.] 

As for the farmer, I hold to the deep conviction that the only 
way to remedy his ills is by securing for him “a fair field and 
no favor.” If he can get that, he will take care of himself; 
give him that and he will be content. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Alabama has expired. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, if there is no further demand for 
time to support my argument, I will show my generosity by 
yielding three minutes to the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Fort]. 

Mr. FORT. Mr. Speaker, I have asked for time from the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce] because it seems to 
me improper that this debate should close without a statement 
from those of us on the Committee on Agriculture, who are 
opposed to the Haugen bill, of our very firm belief that Con- 
gress can and should pass remedial legislation for agriculture. 

The question that this House is to consider, under the rule, 
is, strictly speaking, a single proposal known as the Haugen 
bill. It seems to me unfortunate that under the form of the 
rule it is the only bill which is specifically up for discussion. 
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The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] has asked of the 
House to-day that opportunity be given for a vote upon his 
bill. Personally, I believe the House. will be recreant in its 
duty to this great problem if it does not permit itself to have 
the opportunity to go on record on all projected proposals for 
farm relief. The problem exists. The problem is real. The 
problem is one for which we, as Members of Congress, are 
charged with the duty to find a solution. 

I do not believe with the advocates of the Haugen bill— 
perhaps not in what they say on the floor, but in what they 
say back home—that it is possible for us to go to the length 
and the limit that that bill is told to the people back home as 
going. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from New Jersey has expired. 

Mr. FORT. May I have two minutes more? 

Mr. LUCE. I yield two minutes to the gentleman. 

Mr. FORT. I do not believe it is possible for this Congress 
by legislation to accomplish what the proponents of the Haugen 
bill claim at home it will accomplish; but if we concede that 
there is a problem, then we are very delinquent in the per- 
formance of our duties if, having made the diagnosis that the 
problem exists and having made a diagnosis of the causes of 
the problem—which any man on this floor can make if he 
will study—we sit back supinely and refuse to apply all the 
brains in this House to its solution. There is a problem and 
where there is a problem you and I and every other Member 
owes it to himself and to the Nation as a whole, producer and 
consumer alike, to think, to study, and to vote along those 
lines which, so far as in our judgment the Government of the 
United States can go within its constitutional limitations, offer 
relief for that problem. Therefore I hope the House will join 
in the motion of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp], 
and I hope we will throw wide open this discussion and the 
subsequent action of the House in order that we may make 
every possible effort, in the performance of our sworn duty, to 
relieve the condition of agriculture. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from New Jersey has again expired. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, with the high regard that Massa- 
chusetts.has always entertained for Virginia, it gives me pleas- 
ure to yield 12 minutes to the gentleman from that Common- 
wealth [Mr. DEAL]. [Applause.] 

Mr. DEAL. Mr. Speaker, I shall oppose all of the bills now 
under consideration by the House proposing relief for our agri- 
cultural interests. I am a farmer myself, the greater part of 
my life savings being invested in farm lands and agriculture. 
I produce four of the so-called basic products mentioned in these 
bills for price fixing and stabilization. It would seem, therefore, 
that my personal interest would prompt me to support these 
measures. 

I am not here to promote my personal interest, pecuniary or 
political, but to represent the best interests, with the lights 
before me, of the people in my district, of the State of Vir- 
ginia, and finally to uphold and support the Constitution of the 
United States. 

My best judgment is that the proposed legislation is eco- 
nomically unsound and will not result in the great advantages 
which its proponents seem to think will accrue to the agricul- 
tural interests of our country. Not only do I believe it to be 
unsound, but it is wholly unconstitutional and antagonistic to 
the principles upon which our Government is founded. 

During the Cleveland administration Congress authorized an 
appropriation with which to purchase seeds for the farmers of 
a certain drought-stricken area in the State of Texas. This bill 
was promptly vetoed by the President, with the statement that 
he could find no warrant in the Constitution justifying the 
Government in taking money from one class of citizens and 
giving it to another. 

All of these bills proposing farm relief indicate a strained 
effort by a camouflage of words and phrases and language to 
get around a plain inhibition of the Constitution. The only pur- 
pose for which Congress is permitted to levy and collect taxes 
is to pay the debts and for the common defense and general 
welfare of the United States. These bills propose to take 
$250,000,000 of the taxpayers’ money to be used in the interest 
of a particular class. Certainly it can not be charged that the 
Government is in debt to the farmers for any value received, 
direct or indirect. We do not owe them as a class or as indi- 
viduals anything that we do not owe to every other American 
citizen. It is not a matter of common defense, in that the 
farmers are producing a surplus which must be sold on foreign 
markets; nor can it be construed as for the general welfare, in 
that it places an increased burden of indirect taxation upon 72 
per cent of the consuming public, who would receive no benefit 
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therefrom, in order to promote the interest of 28 per cent. 
There is absolutely no warrant in the Constitution, so far as I 
have been able to determine, for that which is clearly class 
legislation. 

It may not be improper that I call attention to a decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States in the case of Craig v. 
Missouri (U. S. 29, 408), in which no less a person than Chief 
Justice Marshall, speaking for the court, said, among other 
things, that the Constitution is not to be evaded by giving new 
names to old things, and that is just what we are attempting to 
do in the matter of this legislation. 


But I shall not attempt to further discuss this feature. iet 
I shall tI 


Others more able than I have and will present it. 
content myself with referring to certain other phases, because 
I can not help feeling a resentment at a proposal that may add 
to the burdens of the consumers of my district more than a 
million dollars annually of indirect taxes, which it is proposed 
to put into the pockets of a class of people in other communities. 

It might be well for the proponents of this legislation to 
consider that unjust and unwise taxation started the Roman 
Empire upon its decline, and that taxation of one class and 
exemption of another during the eighteenth century brought on 
the French Revolution, resulting in thousands of those who 
had been beneficiaries of the system being led to the guillotine, 
and precipitated wars lasting through nearly a century. There 
is nothing which so enrages a people as unjust and inequitable 
taxation. 

It is not my desire to be discourteous to or impugn the 
motives of any of my colleagues upon this floor, but when the 
interest of those whom I represent is so vitally infringed I am 
constrained to remind my colleagues that these proposals for 
farm relief had their origin in the far Northwest among those 
who have received the greatest benefits from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Their first attempt was a price-fixing scheme upon 
wheat, corn, hogs, and cattle, the principal commodity products 
of this section of the country. Failing in this, cotton and dairy 
products were added in an attempt to secure votes. Failing 
again, tobacco and rice have now been added, and I believe in 
one proposal it is contemplated to cover the whole field of 
agriculture, but always wheat has been advanced most petr- 
sistently in the price-fixing scheme. 

The argument advanced as an excuse for this legislation is 
that the Government has protected and aided the bankers, 
manufacturers, transportation, and labor. My answer is that 
the Government has not done a thing in aid of the banker, the 
manufacturer, transportation, or labor that it has not done for 
the farmer, and in addition thereto much legislation has been 
enacted in the interest of the farmer that bas not been ac- 
corded to any other interest. Indeed, there has been no legis- 
lation in aid of the banking interest. The Federal reserve bank 
was created in the interest of all of the people of this country 
in order that certain concentrated capital of the larger banks 
of the country might be prevented from withdrawing credits 
and depressing values for speculative purposes and then easing 
credits and boosting prices that they might realize. 

The banking interests in the country as a whole were antago- 
nistic to the Federal reserve system. Our laws inhibit the 
banking interests from charging usurious rates. The Govern- 
ment has never prohibited the farmer from charging any price 
that he might desire for his products. It has prohibited the 
railroads from combining and fixing freight rates in the interest 
of the general public and of the farmer in particular. It has, 
it is true, provided for duties on imports, a specific grant by the 
Constitution, of which many manufacturers have taken advan- 
tage and profited, but it has done the same for the farmer. It 
has enacted an antitrust law to prevent combinations of capital 
from fixing prices to the detriment of the consumer, but the 
farmer has been favored with an exemption as to its provisions. 
We have exempted labor organizations from the provisions of 
the Sherman Antitrust Law and bave permitted them to com- 
bine in restraint of trade, but we have done the same for agri- 
culture. If agriculture has failed to take advantage of the 
exemptions and protections afforded by the Government, it is 
due to the large number of small capitalists and noncapitalists 
engaged in that industry which has made it impossible to bring 
about a coordination of effort. 

I was for many years a member of an organization of lum- 
bermen controlling individually far more capital than is usually 
invested by the average farmer. Our members were relatively 
few as compared with the agricultural interest, and yet through 
a period of 40 years these organizations have never been able to 
bring together their membership in anything like a coordinate 
effort at limiting production or price fixing. It has been simply 
impossible; and if this be true with respect to a small number 
of larger capitalists, it is utterly out of the question to expect 
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the farmers to be able to form a combination for restriction of 
output and the fixing of prices. 

Permit me to point to some of the things that the Government 
has done in its effort to aid and improve agricultural conditions. 

Our public lands have been opened up to the homesteader, 
thus giving the farmer, especially in the Northwest, a working 
capital, which has been accorded to no other class of citizens. 
He has demanded and received loans from the Government 
upon his lands at low rates of interest. He has demanded and 
received credit upon his products pending marketing. Money 
has been placed in a revolving fund to finance marketing 
Government irrigation plants have been constructed 


the free list to aid him in building cheaper homes. Duties 
have been removed from agricultural implements in his interest. 
Money on more than one occasion has been loaned with which 
to purchase seed, and which in large measure has not been re- 
paid. In 1921 $2,000,000 were appropriated for this purpose 
and in 1922 $1,500,000. Of these amounts only 71.6 per cent 
have been repaid. Duties have been placed upon imports of 
competitive wheat and corn for his benefit. We have spent, 
and are still spending, millions of dollars in waterway develop- 
ment to aid him in cheaper transportation. 

With all of this favoritism, pampering, and paternalism, not 
accorded to any other class of citizens, he has come to feel that 
he should be denied: nothing, not even a subsidy to take care 
of his losses as a result of improvidence and extravagance. 

Nothing is great or small, rich or poor, except by comparison. 
Without intending to reflect upon the people of any State or 
wound the sensibilities of those who represent them, I will 
point to seven States that produce one-third of all the wheat 
grown in the Union, namely, Idaho, Montana, North and South 
Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, and Minnesota, and compare them 
with seven of our Southern States, from one of which I am 
here as a Representative, as an indication of public extrava- 
gance which might have something to do with the claim of de- 
pression and bankruptcy, namely, Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, and Mississippi. 

The population of the seven Western States is 8,350,410; of 
the seven Southern States 14.555,131. In 1922 the aggregate 
public debt, including the subdivisions, of these Western States 
was $737,579,492, as compared with $636,077,938 for the seven 
Southern States. The revenues for State and subdivisions of 
the Western States aggregated $431,308,140, as against $272,- 
201,041 for the Southern States. The farm-mortgage debt of 
the seven Western States is $1,100,000,000, estimated by the 
Bureau of the Census, was $2,778,322,000, as compared with 
$406,560,000. The number of automobiles in the aggregate of 
the seven Western States was one to 4.9 persons, as against 
one for 10.6 persons in the seven Southern States. The as- 
sessed values of the seven Western States was $11,559,677,868, 
as against $8,470,052,194. 

The amount of revenue paid for the support of the Federal 
Government in the seven Western States was $67,911,191.93, 
or 2.4 per cent of the Federal revenues, as against $231,404,- 
202.13, or 8.8 per cent of the entire Federal revenues. 

The population of the United States at the last census was 
approximately 105,000,000 people, 30,000,000, or 28 per cent, of 
whom are engaged in agriculture, but of those who are thus 
engaged it is probable that under half are producing the basic 
products mentioned in these bills. Is it possible that a ma- 
jority of the Members of this House are willing to tax indi- 
rectly 90,000,000 of the consumers for the necessities of life in 
the interests of the remaining 15,000,000, using the strong arm of 
the law to force surrender of their hard-earned savings, which 
will cheapen the cost of living for Europeans, in order that 
15,000,000 of our people may produce a surplus at a profit? 
How can we go before our people and say that we have placed 
a bread tax of $600,000,000 annually upon the consumer, plus a 
meat tax, a tobacco tax, and a clothing tax, which will place an 
annual burden of a billion and a half dollars upon the consum- 
ing public if the result of these bills will be as claimed by its 
proponents? 

These are staggering figures and indicate that the entire 
pecuniary distress of the northwest farmer is due, not so much 
to the low price of wheat as to the extravagance of their 
people in taxes laid, money borrowed by the States and sub- 
divisions, farm mortgages, and in the luxury of the automobile. 
I do not object to every person in each of the States enjoying 
the luxury of an automobile or any other luxury, provided 
that you do not take from my State—the people of which can 
afford only 1. automobile for every 10144 persons—the money to 
support this luxury. Whenever we spend more money than 
we have, financial distress is inevitable. 

There may be other grounds, however, for the intense agita- 
tion for this legislation. Judging from the letters I have re- 
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ceived from the western country, I should say that the bankers 
are eyen more interested than the farmers. It seems that they 
have departed from the ways of conservatism and reasonnbie 
banking methods as laid down by the experience of ages. The 
money of their stockholders has evidently been loaned upon in- 
sufficient security. These obligations, owing to heavy taxes, au- 
tomobiles, and other causes, have become frozen, and now the 
bankers are confronted with failure or help from some source 
to overcome the results of mismanagement, and are no doubt 
using the farmer to pull their chestnuts out of the fire. 

The proposed legislation is objectionable in that it involves 
the Government in a high-flying, kiting business adventure, the 
end and results of which no person can foresee. It creates un 
additional bureau with all of the expense incident thereto—a 
new building, perhaps, with an army of clerks and janitors, 
and heat and lights and water. Its life is intended to be 
perpetual, a veritable barnacle upon the ship of state to slow 
down its progress, and eventually aid in its destruction. It 
would be better far, in my humble opinion, that the Govern- 
ment should pay a direct subsidy to the farmers of this 
country, through agencies already established, upon warehouse 
or railroad receipts, rather than to establish the expensive 
bureau proposed, and thus create an additional and perpetual 
lobby, paid by the Government, with the use of Government 
printing offices and the franking privilege, to cireularize the 
agricultural industry in an effort to brow-beat and drive our 
Representatives in a continued appropriation of the taxpayers’ 
money to float an uneconomical, unscientific, and wasteful busi- 
ness operation. 

Granting, for the sake of argument, that the policy of our 
Government has resulted in class advantage in other lines of 
endeavor, it can scarcely be conceded that two wrongs make 
a right. Let us correct the suggested existing evils, placing 
all of our people upon the same plane, and holding open the 
door of opportunity for all alike. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has three minutes remaining. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, I will conclude this aspect of the 
case by summing up the reasons why a large number of men 
in this country, who would like to help agriculture, are unable 
to support the McNary-Haugen bill or the Aswell bill, but will 
accept the Crisp bill if it can be modified to accomplish the 
purposes that we have in mind. 

The chief of these purposes is to lessen the cause of the evil 
of overproduction. We protest against the Haugen bill because 
it will increase the cost of living to the American consumer, 
while it will lessen the cost of living to his foreign competitor; 
because it will bring into cultivation more acreage, and thus in 
a vicious circle pile up trouble until the system itself collapses. 

We object to it because in the working details of the system 
it will bring hardship to a great many farmers who are not 
within the scope of its hoped-for benefits. They will be har- 
assed and vexed by attempting to conform to the minutiae of 
a system which they do not understand and which can bring 
them no good. Yet, I think I speak the views of many men 
from the East when I say that we will support any measure 
which will give the farmer fair play and at the same time work 
justice to all the people. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, I understand the gentleman 
from North Carolina desires to reserve, for the present, the use 
of his 10 minutes. I understand, also, that the yielding to other 
speakers will not deprive me of the control of the time and the 
floor. With that understanding, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I have the honor 
of being a member of both the Committee on Agriculture that 
reported this bill to the House and also of the Committee on 
Rules that has brought in the rule for its present considera- 
tion. In the brief time that I have I will explain somewhat 
the motives that actuated the members of the two committees 
responsible for the bill and the pending rule. 

When this matter was being considered last year the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. JACOBSTEIN] presented to the House 
a series of charts prepared by the Bureau of Economics in the 
Department of Agriculture showing the relative trend of prices 
for the period from 1910 to 1914 before the war and from 1919 
to 1925, as to the ratio of prices existing between agricultural 
and nonagricultural products. Gentlemen will remember the 
sensation which was created by the sad plight of agriculture ` 
as shown by the gentleman from New York in his charts at that 
time. It was shown by these charts that the farmers of 
the United States from the period from 1919 to 1925 had 
received $13,000,000,000 less for their products than they would 
have received had the ratio price between agricultural and 
nonagricultural products obtained during that time that. ob- 
tained during the four-year period preceding the war. 
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No one will undertake to say that the price of agricultural 
products as compared with nonagricultural products. was ex- 
cessive during the four-year period prior to the war. No one, 
as far as I know, has questioned or contradicted the absolute 
accuracy of the charts shown by the gentleman from New York. 
I submit to you, gentlemen of the House, that the facts shown 
by the gentleman from New York were astounding. They 
account for the great unrest throughout the agricultural sec- 
tions of the country and the almost universal distress of the 
farmers producing the basic agricultural products of America. 

Now, that simply means this: That the farmers of the 
country from 1919 to 1925, inclusive, received $13,000,000,000 
less for the products of their toil than they were entitled to 
receive under an equitable distribution of the creation of new 
wealth. That situation should not be permitted to continue in 
this country if it is possible by legislation in any proper way 
to rectify or cure it. I think we all agree to that. Both of 
the great political parties in this country in 1924 wrote into 
their platform promises of the most solemn character to the 
farmers of the United States for remedial legislation. The 
Republican platform adopted in Cleveland referred to the dis- 
tressed condition of agriculture and to the great hardships 
imposed upon agriculture, and promised the farmers of this 
country that if given a vote of confidence at the polls the 
Republican Party would enact legislation placing agriculture 
upon an equality with other industries. 

Mr. Speaker, we have now reached the middle of the adminis- 
tration that was called to power by the American people, making 
its appeal for support on that platform. That plank in the 
Republican platform is yet unredeemed. 

The Committee on Agriculture of the House for more than 
three years has been giving most careful consideration to this 
perplexing problem, and it is a great problem. We have heard 
-in that time representatives and spokesmen of every responsible 
farm organization in the United States. We have had men 
before our committee from almost every State in the Union. 
We have had the editors of the great farm journals of the 
country; we have had the presidents of the agricultural col- 
leges; we have had experts and economists who have given 
study to this question. Many plans have been suggested to the 
committee in that time; but I say to you that out of all the 
plans submitted, all the theories advanced, all the bills intro- 
duced to solve this great problem, there has been but one meas- 
ure that to any degree commanded the support of organized 
agriculture in America, and that is the McNary-Haugen bill. 
[Applause.] It may not be a perfect piece of legislation; it 
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is not a gag rule; it simply makes in order the consideration 
of this bill and offers unlimited opportunities far amendment, 
for the substitution of any germane proposition to any section 
of the bill or to the whole bill. It is the usual, ordinary rule 
that is brought into this House by the Rules Committee making 
in order for consideration the work of any of the committees 
of the House. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp]—and 
I yield to no one on the floor of this House in my respect and 
admiration for him—has asked the House to do the unusual 
thing of voting down the previous question and refusing the 
consideration of this measure until the rule is amended giving 
him an opportunity to offer his bill that has not the support of 


; a single national farm organization in the United States, on a 
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may be that it will have to be amended; it may not give the | 


relief that its proponents hope it will, but after years of thought 
and study it is the one measure presented to the Committee on 
Agriculture that the farm organizations in the United States 
join in saying meets their approval and to which they have 
given their support. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Luce], who is opposed to all special privilege, said that it 
might be that the Crisp bill could be amended so that it would 
meet his support. I say to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
now that so far as I know, and I have been a member of this 
great committee for six years, not a single national farm 
organization in the United States to-day is for the Crisp bill. 
Every one is against it. They have repudiated it, and they say 
they would rather have no legislation than have the Crisp bill. 
It is not further extension of credit that they want, and if I 
am wrong in that statement I shall be glad to be corrected. 
So far as I know, not a single representative farmer of this 
country who has given intelligent consideration to these prob- 
lems is giving his support to the principles in the Crisp bill. 
What could the Committee on Agriculture do? It reported out 
finally, by a majority vote, the measure that has the support 
of the great agricultural organizations, in the main if not all 
of them, that was indorsed by the American Iederation of 
Labor, that has the indorsement of the bankers’ associations of 
many States—a measure that the legislatures of 8 or 10 of the 
great States of the Union have memorialized Congress to enact 
into law. We now present this measure to the House for 
consideration, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes more to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, then the matter 
came before the Rules Committee, of which, as I said, I am 
also a member, What was the attitude of the Rules Commit- 
tee? It was manifestly the duty of that committee to make 
possible the consideration of this legislation and the solution 
of this problem in the House, and that is what the committee 
did. The rule presented for your consideration and approval 
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motion to recommit. We have other measures before our com- 
mittee. There is one great farm organization of this country 
that has not joined with the other farm organizations in sup- 
port of the Haugen bill. Their representative said that they 
were not fighting any particular bill, but they approved an- 
other bill, and that is the Grange, the head of which lives in 
the State of the gentleman now presiding, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Brac]. That bill is before the committee, the 
debenture plan. A good many Members are in favor of that. 
Some members of the Committee on Agriculture favor it. But 
where will we stop if we depart from the usual practice of the 
House and give the gentleman from Georgia an opportunity to 
present a proposition here that is not in order under the gen- 
eral rules of the House? Will we say that the other propo- 
sitions shall not be presented, but the one advocated by the 
gentleman from Georgia will be given this exceptional status? 
When other committees in the House report on matters of im- 
portance in the future, we will have the precedent of allowing 
everybody who has a proposition of any kind to come in and 
have it submitted to the House through a motion to recommit. 
Our duty here, in my judgment, is plain. Agriculture is in 
distress. The condition is more acute to-day than on the day 
Mr, JACOBSTEIN submitted those charts to which I have re- 
ferred. We were all elected on platforms pledging our con- 
stituents that we would enact adequate farm legislation, We 
may differ as to what plan is best, but it is the duty of this 
House to give consideration to the measure that has been re- 
ported out by the Committée on Agriculture and then to vote it 
either up or down and let the people know whether the Repre- 
sentatives of the great Democratic and Republican Parties in 
this Chamber will keep faith with the people and redeem the 
solemn promises written into the platforms on which they were 
elected. [Applause. ] 

I am glad to say in this connection and in closing that every 
Member of Congress from the great State of Illinois, and it is a 
great agricultural State and a great industrial State, outside 
of the city of Chicago, both Democrats and Republicans, are 
voting unitedly to redeem the promises made in the respective 
platforms of our parties and to enact into law the legislation 
that has the indorsement of practically all the great farm 
organizations of the country. [Applause.] 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield seven minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BRAND]. 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, I rise because my name was included in the remarks of 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Beee] this morning. He stated 
that I had taken part in a debate at Dayton, Ohio, at the State 
meeting of the grange. This is the first information that I 
have had that I was in a debate. I was asked by the master of 
the grange in Ohio in September to explain the McNary-Haugen 
bill at the State meeting, and two months after that the 
National Grange met and considered farm legislation and came 
to a conclusion, and I want to read that conclusion of the 
National Grange: 

Whereas our staple agricultural products are in world-wide competi- 
tion with like products in other lands; and 

Whereas such surplus products are not receiving the benefits of the 
protective tariff: Be it 

Resolved, That the National Grange indorse an export debenture plan 
for farm products and recommend that legislation be enacted by the 
next session of Congress, making such plan operative beginning witi 
the 1927 crop. 


Now, I am greatly obliged to the gentleman from Ohio for 
this opportunity to make the House acquainted with the fact 
that the grange has acted in favor of a bill almost identical with 
the McNary-Haugen bill. [Applause.] Last year it did not 
have aby support from the grange, none whatever. They did 
not seem to know what they thought, but now they acknowledge 
that agriculture is in a state of depression, that by the efforts of 
the farmers alone they can not come out of that depression, 
that it will require national legislation, and they also say the 
tariff is not effective upon surplus products. 
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Now that is almost all anybody can say as an advocate of 
the McNary-Haugen bill. -I went before that grange and I 
never said a word against the debenture plan, not a word, so 
there could have been do debate on my part. It is true a man 
who followed me explained rather hysterically the difference 
between the McNary-Haugen bill and the debenture plan, after 
which I left for another meeting. Now about the Ohio Farm 
Bureau. I think it is fair to explain to the House the action 
of the Ohio Farm Bureau. We have a week at the Ohio State 
University every year which we call “ Farmers’ week,” and 
during that week there are delegates selected by the Farm 
Bureau in each county to go to the meeting at Columbus. 
Monday and Tuesday of that week these delegates met and 
discussed this and that, and attended to business, but they left 
the resolutions until Tuesday night, engineered no doubt by 
some of the leaders. And what was that meeting Tuesday 
night? Why, it was a meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Columbus, Ohio, giving a banquet at the Neal House, and I 
presume it is fair to say that the Chamber of Commerce of 
Columbus is probably following the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States in trying to kill this farm legislation. Now 
they had those delegates there at that meeting, and after a good 
meal and banquet they ushered Mr. Jardine, United States 
Secretary of Agriculture, upon the platform and he spent some 
time in opposition to the McNary-Haugen bill. Then to cap the 
climax they had there Professor Jordan, who represented the 
Industrial Board of New York, the industries of the United 
States, to make the other speech, and then at the conclusion 
of this banquet and immediately following it, without anybody 
explaining and defending the McNary-Haugen bill, they asked 
those delegates to vote, and they did, probably overawed by 
the atmosphere around them. Now, gentlemen of the House, 
the next morning after the conclusion of farmers’ week in 
Ohio, the papers came out and said this. Here are the head- 
lines in a Columbus paper: 


Farmers confident relief coming soon. Visitors returning home 
to-night expect to see legislation in operation. 


Now that is really what the farmers of Ohio are expecting of 
this Congress. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, I would be glad if the gentle- 
man from Tennessee would use his 10 minutes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, just at this time 
I shall confine my remarks to the rule itself. At a later date 
I hope opportunity will be afforded me to discuss the bills for 
a few moments. 

I wish now to speak of the rule itself and of the attitude of 
the Committee on Rules toward it in view of the remarks and 
the appeal made by my friend from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] for 
a double motion to recommit, and in view of the remarks made 
by the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Forr], in which he said 
that he thought the House would be recreant to its duty if it 
failed to vote down the previous question so that it could be 
amended to provide for the double recommittal motion. 

I have no personal feeling concerning this matter at all. All 
that I desire is that the House shall understand thoroughly the 
attitude of the Committee on Rules. Your Committee on Rules 
has reported here simply the usual, ordinary rule which admits, 
because it must admit, a motion to recommit which contains 
germane matter. 

Reference has been made to the fact that at the last session 
of Congress a very extraordinary rule was presented for con- 
sideration of agricultural legislation. That is true. We were 
confronted by a very extraordinary condition. There was a gen- 
eral desire to consider the subject matter of agricultural legis- 
lation, but the Committee on Agriculture found itself unable to 
agree by a majority upon any particular bill, and so that com- 
mittee technically reported, without their having a recommenda- 
tion of the majority, three bills to the House. And so the Com- 
mittee on Rules was confronted by that extraordinary situa- 
tion, and the committee brought in the only unusual rule that I 
recall having been brought in during my term of service on the 
Committee on Rules. But that rule did not provide for two 
motions to recommit. The Committee on Rules took the Haugen 
bill as the basis, and it, in the rule, did make two bills in the 
alternative in order to be offered without reference to the ques- 
tion of germaneness. The rest of the rule was just as is pro- 
vided in the resolution now before us. 

In this case the Committee on Rules was not confronted by 
the question of germaneness. The official parliamentarian of 
the House—and I violate no confidence in saying that—and 
many Members also who have given minute study to parlia- 
mentary law went into the situation and decided that both the 
Aswell bill and the Tincher bill were germane; and so there 
was no such question of germaneness as we had to deal with 
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at the last session of Congress. Therefore, the Committee on 
Rules brought in this special resolution in the usual form. 

The high privilege of a motion to recommit, let me say 
to the House, was not always made mandatory by the rules 
of the House. Up until March 15, 1909, it was always possible 
for the Committee on Rules to bring in a rule which would 
prevent the motion to recommit; any motion to recommit; 
and if that rule were adopted, the House was shut off. But 
in the very famous rules revolution here in March, 1909, under 
the leadership of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Fitz- 
gerald] there was inserted in the rule a provision that the 
Committee on Rules could not bring in a resolution which 
would take away the opportunity of offering one motion to 
recommit. The reason for it was to give the minority one 
opportunity to express itself upon a substantive proposition 
which it wished to offer as a substitution for the action of 
the majority. 

It is very hard, very embarrassing, to refuse any request 
made by the gentleman from Georgia because of his delightful 
personality, his great ability, his character, and the respect 
in which he is held by the House. But I do not think that 
the gentleman from Georgia has been deprived of any parlia- 
mentary right of any particular value here. If this rule should 
be adopted his proposition is germane. When the Aswell 
proposition shall be offered as a substitute for the Haugen bill 
it will be immediately in order—that is in Committee of the 
Whole—to offer the Crisp proposition as a substitute for the 
Aswell proposition, or if the Aswell proposition be voted down, 
then the Crisp proposal will be in order. Its further parliamen- 
tary status will then depend upon the action of the Committee 
of the Whole. All the rights of the gentleman in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole are preserved fully under the general 
rules of the House. In the House itself, if the Crisp proposal 
fails in committee, the House by voting down the previous 
question on the Aswell motion to recommit, can if it choses, 
substitute the Crisp proposal. 

All I wish the House to know is that the Committee on 
Rules, notwithstanding its high regard for the gentleman 
from Georgia, felt that it ought not to set a precedent which 
might arise to plague us a hundred times in the future, and 
bring in a double-barreled motion to recommit. It is not 
practicable to include all the propositions that gentleman 
would like to have opportunity to offer. I know three or four 
propositions for which I would like to vote here. 

That is the attitude of the Committee on Rules. There 
is nothing personal in regard to this matter; I am making 
no personal appeal. I am simply saying to you that the Com- 
mittee on Rules acted in accordance with precedent, and moved 
along the usual lines in the consideration of this resolution. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Certainly. 

Mr. CRISP. I do not know whether the gentleman would 
feel at liberty to answer this question. If he does not he need 
not answer. Is it not a fact that the Committee on Rules by 
a vote of 6 to 5 refused to grant my motion to recommit? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not feel at liberty under 
the rules to state what transpired in the committee. The gen- 
tleman has been informed, I am sure, of what occurred. 

Mr. CRISP. That is my information. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. There was a vote in the com- 
mittee on the gentleman’s proposition, and the majority of the 
committee moved along the line of ordinary procedure and did 
not grant the extraordinary request of the gentleman from 
Georgia. 

That, Mr. Speaker, I believe is all I care to say about it. I 
wish to reiterate the statement that I have no personal feeling 
whatever in the matter. We have simply acted in an orderly 
way on an important matter of legislation. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. JONES. Did the Committee on Rules consider a motion 
to recommit having in view the debenture plan? Because if 
the motion for the previous question is voted down I wish to 
have the privilege of offering that motion. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The committee did not con- 
sider that proposition. The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
McKeown] has a bill pending now which some day will be dis- 
cussed with considerable care, I believe. It was not considered 
nor were others. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of Louisiana. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of Louisiana. What was the real objection 
to providing for two motions to recommit in the rule, if two 
motions would permit an intelligent judgment on the part of 
the House? 
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Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Well, if you have two you 
might have to include three or more, in order to give all the 
chance to express judgment, so far as expressing it on a roll 
call be concerned. The proposition of assuring in the rules a 
motion to recommit was inserted largely to protect political 
rights; that is, to insure the right of a political minority to an 
expression of its views. Certainly there is no division here 
along party lines over this question. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. ‘The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
has expired. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, as I understand, I have 13 
minutes remaining. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. RAMSEYER]. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I shall not undertake to discuss and had not intended to discuss 
the merits of the farm relief legislation to-day. I had intended 
to say something about the rule. I did not know the gentleman 
from Tennessee was going to speak or that he was going to dis- 
cuss the rule. I had intended and do now intend to say some- 
thing along the line the gentleman emphasized in his usual able 
and lucid way as to why the Committee on Rules reported out 
this kind of rule and to call your attention to the difference be- 
tween the situation now and the situation which existed last 
May when the McNary-Haugen bill was then before the House 
of Representatives. In that rule we made it in order to offer 
two other bills as substitutes in the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. The bills had been reported 
out by the Committee on Agriculture and what the Rules Com- 
mittee did, it did so at the request of the Committee on Agri- 
culture. The rule did not provide for more than one motion to 
recommit. Never since this rule for a motion to recommit has 
been in existence, so far as I know, and I am sure never since 
I have been a Member of the House of Representatives, has 
there been a proposal for two motions to recommit in a special 
rule, as the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] has requested 
and his request is reenforced by the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. Fort]. I have a very high regard for both of these 
gentlemen, but that is no reason why I or any other Member 
of this House shouid accede to this unusual request. 

The gentleman from Georgia makes an appeal to the House 
and says, “Do you not want to give us a fair chance?’ Now, 
has he not had a fair chance? His bill has had the same chance 
as any bill that has been introduced in this session or any other 
session. He drops his bill in the hopper; it goes to the proper 
committee; it is considered by the proper committee, and his 
bill, like most bills, was not reported out. The Committee on 
Agriculture saw fit this session to report out one bill known as 
the Haugen bill. That is the only bill on farm relief reported 
out at this session by that committee. 

Now, as has been well said, if the proposal of Mr. Crisp 
should have special consideration there is no reason under the 
sun why three or four other proposals should not have like con- 
sideration. 

The proposal of Mr. Crisp not only does not have the com- 
mittee’s indorsement but, as stated by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. WILLIAMS], it does not have the indorsement of 
a single farm organization in the United States. There is one 
proposal that was before the Committee on Agriculture, to wit, 
the bill introduced by Mr. ApKINs, which has the indorsement 
of a large and influential national farm organization, and cer- 
tainly if we make two motions to recommit in order, one of 
which for the special accommodation of the gentleman from 
Georgia, we ought to make three or four motions in order so 
as to accommodate all the fellows who have bills which they 
regard for the relief of agriculture. [Applause.] 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. With pleasure. 

Mr. CRISP. In the interest of accuracy, I desire to state 
that the Georgia Farm Union and the Georgia Cooperative Cot- 
ton Association have both indorsed my bill, and I may say 
further, I did not understand that the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. ADKINS], who introduced the debenture bill, urged it; but, 
on the contrary, in his own committee voted against it in favor 
of the Haugen bill. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. That is true; but the Adkins bill has the 
indorsement of a national farm organization. I am glad the 
gentleman from Georgia has some support. I accepted as 
correct the statement made by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
WILLIAMS], who is on the Committee on Agriculture, and before 
which committee indorsements of the various bills are on file. 
There is no national farm organization supporting the Crisp 
a although there may be some local organizations support- 
ng it. 
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Mr. HILL of Maryiand. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Yes. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. 
by the grange? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I am so advised. 

Mr. ADKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Yes. 

Mr. ADKINS. I voted not to report my bill out because I 
thought it was in about the same boat with Mr. Crisr’s bill, 
that it had no chance to pass; that if we got any legislation 
it would be through the Haugen bill, and I did not want to 
stand in the way of not getting legislation. [Applause.] 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I simply want to say in closing that as 
soon as I yield the floor, or very soon thereafter, the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Burton] will move the previous question. 
Ordinarily when a rule like this is presented the previous ques- 
tion is moved before debate, thus limiting debate to 40 minutes 
on the rule, or if there is an extension of time desired the 
gentleman who calls up the resolution for a rule asks that a 
certain length of time be given for debate. and at the end of 
whieh time the previous question be considered as ordered. 
This was not done to-day, but the gentleman from Ohio assured 
us that the previous question would be moved by him. It will 
be moved and if carried, as it ought to be carried in this case, 
then, of course, the next question will be on the adoption of 
the rule. There is no serious opposition to this rule. Every- 
one here, whether he be for this plan or that plan, or for any 
plan, is in favor of considering this agricultural relief legis- 
lation. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. For a question. 

Mr. BURTNESS. The gentleman suggests that Mr. CRISP 
has had his opportunity in the past with reference to his bill. 
Is it not also true that he will have his opportunity under this 
rule by being privileged to present his bill as an amendment to 
the Haugen bill when the reading of the bill is reached in the 
Committee of the Whole and get a vote on it there? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. There is no question about that and, as 
has been stated, the parliamentary clerk gives it as his opin- 
ion that the Crisp bill is germane to the Haugen bill. I have 
compared the bills; and while I do not claim to be an expert, 
I incline to the opinion that the Crisp bill, as well as the 
Aswell bill, will be held germane to the Haugen bill. So each 
of these bills will have a run for its money. The two bills will 
have every chance in the world under the general rules of the 
House. These bills, if germane, not only can be offered as sub- 
stitutes, but they can be offered section by section to the Haugen 
bill during the reading under the five-minute rule. If the 
Haugen bill survives the ordeal to which it will be subjected in 
the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, the op- 
ponents of the Haugen bill then have an opportunity to offer 
any germane motion to recommit. 

Under the rule the opponents of the Haugen bill, including 
the gentleman from Georgia, have the same fair chance that 
opponents of proposed legislation have always had heretofore 
under the general rules of the House. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Wiil the gentleman yield for a . 
question? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. If it is on the rule. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Does the gentleman consider that 
the provisions of the Adkins bill would be germane and could 
be offered? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. That is not a question on the rule. I 
have not studied the Adkins bill with that question in mind. 

The proposed rule is such a rule as we have reported time 
and again, and the Committee on Rules, which reported ont this 
rule, asks that the House, for the sake of orderly procedure in 
the future, sustain the committee by adopting the rule we have 
reported here. The House, by its action to-day, should not 
grant a request that it would not be ready and willing to grant 
to other gentlemen in the future. The rule before vou pow is 
in the usual form. All it does it makes the consideration of 
the farm relief bill reported out by the Committee on Agricul- 
ture in order. It can not be so considered without the rule. 
You will do the fair and sensible thing if you vote for the 
previous question and then adopt the rule. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance of my 
time and move the previous question. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
CRISP) there were—yeas 145, noes 98. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 


Is the Adkins bill the one indorsed 
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The question was taken; and there were—yeas 217, nays 147, 
not voting 69, as follows: 


Adkins 
Allen 
Andresen 
Arentz 
Arnold 
Aswell 

Auf der Heide 
Ayres 
Bachmann 
Bailey 
Bankhead 
Barbour 
Barkley 
Beck 

seers 
Black, N. X. 
Black, Tex. 
Bloom 


Boylan 
Brand, Ohio 
Briggs 
Browne 
Browning 
Brumm 
Buchanan 
Burtness 
Burton 
Busby 
Canfield 
Cannon 
Carew 

Carss 
Carter, Okla. 
Christopherson 
Clague 


Connally, Tex. 
Cooper, Wis. 
Corning 
Cramton 
Crowther 
Crumpacker 
ous 

nger 
Davis 
Denison 
Dickinson, Iowa 
Dickinson, Mo. 
Dickstein 


Abernethy 
Ackerman 
Aldrich 
Allgood 
Almon 
Andrew 
Bacharach 
epg 

egg 
Bell 
Berger 
Bland 
Blanton 
Bowling 
Brand, Ga. 
Brigham 
Britten 
Bulwinkle 
Butler 
Campbell 
Carter, Calif. 
Chalmers 
Chapman 
Chindblom 
Cochran 


Davenport 
egen 
empsey 
Doughton 
Douglass 
Doyle 
Drane 


Anthony 
Appleby 
Beedy 
Bixler 
Bowles 
Burdick 
Byrns 
Carpenter 
Celler 
Cleary 
Connolly, Pa. 


[Roll No. 26] 


YEAS—217 
Dominick Kendall 
Dowell Kicfner 
Driver Kkincheloe 
Dyer Knutson 
Elliott Kopp 
Englebright Kunz 
Eslick Kvale 
Esterly Lanham 
Evans Lazaro 
Faust Lea, Calif. 
Fisher Leatherwood 
Fitzgerald, W, T. Leavitt 
Frear Letts 
French Lindsay 
Fulmer Lineberger 
Funk Little 
Furlow Lowrey 
Garber Lozier 
Gardner, Ind. Lyon 
Garrett, Tenn. McFadden 


Garrett, Tex. 


McLaughlin, Nebr. 


Gasque McLeod 
Goodwin McReynolds 
Green, Fla. Magrady 
Green, Iowa Major 
Greenwood Mansfield 
Griest Martin, La. 
Griffin Mead 
Hadley Menges 
Ial, Ind. Michaclson 
Hall, N. Dak. Miller 
Hammer Milligan 
Hardy Moore, Ky. 
Hastings Morehead 
Haugen Morgan 
Hawley Morrow 
Hickey Murphy 
Hill, Wash, Nelson, Mo. 
Hoch Nelson, Wis. 
Hogg O’Connor, N. Y. 
Holaday Oldfield 
Howard Oliver, Ala. 
Hull, Tenn. Oliver, N. Y. 
Hull, William E. Parks 
Irwin Peavey 
Jacobstein Peery 
James Porter 
Jenkins Pou 
Johnson, Ill. Prall 
Johnson, Ind. Purnell 
Johnson, Ky. Quin 
Johnson, 8. Dak. Ragon 
Johnson, Tex. Rainey 
Kearns Ramseyer 
Keller Rathbone 
NAYS—147 
Drewry Lankford 
Eaton Larsen 
Edwards Lehibach 
llis Linthicum 
Fairchild Luce 
Fenn McDuffie 
Fish McKeown 
Fitzgerald, Roy G. McMillan 
Fletcher McSwain 
Fort McSweeney 
Free MacGregor 
Frothingham Magee, N. Y. 
allivan Magee, Pa. 
Gambrill Mapes 
Gibson Martin, Mass. 
Gifford Michener 
Glynn Mooney 
Graham Moore, Va. 
Hale Nelson, Me. - 
Hare Newton, Minn. 
Harrison O’Connell, R. I. 
Hersey O’Connor, La. 
Hill, Ala. Parker 
Hill, Md. Patterson 
Hooper Perkins 
Houston Perlman 
Huddleston Rankin 
Hull, Morton D. Ransley 
Jeffers Reed, N. Y. 
Jones Rogers 
Kahn Rouse 
Kelly Rutherford 
Kemp Sanders, N. Y. 
Kerr Sandlin 
Ketcham ott 
Kiess Sears, Fla, 
LaGuardia Shreve 
NOT VOTING—69 
Coyle Gorman 
Crosser Hayden 
Curry Hudson 
Davey Hudspeth 
Foss Johnson, Wash. 
Fredericks Kindred 
Freeman King 
Garner, Tex. Kirk 
Gilbert Kurtz 
Golder Lampert 
Goldsborough Lee, Ga. 


Rayburn 

teece 

Reid, Ill. 
Robinson, Iowa 
Robsion, Ky. 
Romjue 
Rowbottom 
Rubey 

Sabath 
Sanders, Tex, 
Schneider 
Sears, Nebr. 
Shallenberger 
Simmons 
Sinclair 
Sinnott 
Smith 
Somers, N. ¥. 
Speaks 
Sproul, Kans, 
Stalker : 
Strong, Kans. 
Summers, Wash. 
Swank 
Swartz 

Swing 
Thomas 
Thompson 
Thurston 
Tillman 


Wheeler 
White, Kans. 
White, Me. 
Whittington 
Williams, Ill. 
Williams, Tex. 
Williamson 
Wilson, Miss. 
Winter 
Wolverton 
Wood 
Woodruff 
Wurzbach 
Wyant 

Yates 
Zihlman 


Smithwick 
Sosnowski 
Spearing 
Sproul, TIl. 
Steagall 
Stedman 
Stevenson 
Stobbs 
Taber 
Taylor, N. J. 
Taylor, W. Va. 
Temple 
Thatcher 
Tilson 
Tincher 
Tinkham 
Tolley 
Treadway 
Tucker 
Underhill 
Underwood 
Upshaw 
Vincent, Mich. 
Vinson, Ga. 
Vinson, Ky. 
Wainwright 
Warren 
Wason 
Watres 
Watson 
Weaver 
Welsh, Pa. 
Whitehead 
Wilson, La. 
Woodrum 
Wright 


McClintie 
McLaughlin, Mich. 
Madden 
Manlove 
Merritt 
Mills 
Montague 
Montgomery 
Moore, Ohio 
Morin 
Newton, Mo. 
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Norton Seger Sweet Voigt 
O’Connell, N. Y. Snell Swoope Walters 
Phillips Stephens Taylor, Colo. Wingo 
Pratt Strong, Pa, Taylor, Tenn. Woodyard 
Quayle Strother Updike 

Reed, Ark. Sullivan Vaile 

Schafer Sumners, Tex. Vare 


So the previous question was ordered. 
The following pairs were announced: 
On the vote: 


Mr. Manlove (for) with Mr. Hudspeth (against. ) 
Mr, Hudson (for) with Mr. Woodyard (against.) 


General pairs: 


. Madden with Mr. Montague. 
. Connolly of Pennsylvania with Mr, Sumners of Texas, 
. Anthony with Mr. Gilbert. 
. Walters with Mr. Byrns. 
. Lampert with Mr, Davey. 
*. Kurtz with Mr. Hayden. 
. Moore of Ohio with Mr. Kindred. 
. Strong of Pennsylvania with Mrs, Norton. 
. Vare with Mr. Quayle. 
. McLaughlin of Michigan with Mr. Crosser, 
. Pratt with Mr. Cleary. 
. Newton of Missouri with Mr. Lee of Georgia. 
. Snell with Mr. Reed of Arkansas. 
. Curry with Mr. Wingo. 
r King with Mr, Sullivan. 
. Morin with Mr. Taylor of Colorado. 
. Sweet with Mr. O’Connell of New York. 
. Stephens with Mr. Goldsborough. 
. Mills with Mr. Celler. 
. Bixler *with Mr. Garner. 
. Swoope with Mr. Schafer. 
. Segar with Mr. Voigt. 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the 
resolution. 


P The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
ion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolye - 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of the farm relief bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Mares in 
the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill H. R. 15474, of which the Clerk will read the title. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill, as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 15474) to establish a Federal farm board to aid in the 


orderly marketing and in the control and disposition of the surplus of 
agricultural commodities. 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to dispense with the first reading of the bill. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Mares, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 15474, the 
farm relief bill, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


MEMORIAL BY STATE LEGISLATURE OF MINNESOTA REGARDING FLOOD 
SITUATION IN ROSEAU AND KITTSON COUNTIES 


Mr. WEFALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WEFALD. Mr. Speaker, there exists in Roseau and 
Kittson Counties in Minnesota, which counties are part of my 
congressional district, a very serious situation for many 
farmers—recurring from year to year—due to overflow of the 
Roseau River, the complete correction of which can only be 
accomplished by joint action of the United States and the 
Dominion of Canada. I have already, some time ago, taken 
this matter up with our State Department to start action look- 
ing toward a just solution. I herewith present for the RECORD 
and for the information of the House the following resolution 
by the Minnesota Legislature: 
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Concurrent Resolution 2, memorializing the Congress of the United 
States to pass such legislation as may be appropriate and effectual, 
together with proper arrangements made with the Dominion of Can- 
ada, for the relief of certain territory in Roseau and Kittson Counties, 
Minn., from flood damage incident to the discharge of waters into 
said territory from the Dominion of Canada 


Whereas a condition exists destructive to the agricultural interests 
and lands in the counties of Roseau and Kittson, in the State of Min- 
nesota, because of the flood waters of certain streams having their 
sources partly in the Dominion of Canada, the same being therefore 
beyond the control of the State of Minnesota and the counties re- 
ferred to; and 

Whereas said lands lie within the basin of the Roseau River, com- 
prising over 1,000 square miles, a part of said river being in the Do- 
minion of Canada, and a great part of the water of said river coming 
from the Dominion of Canada and being discharged into the State of 
Minnesota; and 

Whereas at the time of the settlement æ the lands referred to large 
areas thereof were naturally arable and cultivated lands and were 
settled by good, intelligent, and industrious farmers, who developed 
valuable and productive farms and became prosperous citizens; and 
following the settlement of these farms there came the development 
of the meadow lands of said area, with additional prosperous farms and 
communities, until in the course of such development the run-off from 
said occupicd lands was to the full capacity of said river; and 

Whereas after the development of said lands by the farmers referred 
to there were constructed certain judicial ditches, the discharge of the 
waters from said ditches causing great damage to said settlers and 
to all the districts so affected; and 

Whereas the State of Minnesota at several times endeavored to 
remedy this trouble by dredging out the channel of said Roseau River 
to increase its capacity, but in spite of this work so done the flood 
waters so discharged have backed out of the Roseau River onto the 
lands of said settlers, rendering them of little value, and with the 
probability that many of the settlers will be compelled to abandon 
them with loss of their life savings; and 

Whereas the trouble and damage referred to has been materially 
increased by additional ditching of lands in the Dominion of Canada 
into the Roseau River, and for which said flood waters from said 
additional ditches there is no sufficient outlet; and 

Whereas it appears that the several Canadian sources of the 
Roseau River have large watersheds with rolling contours capable of 
facilitating quick discharge of flood waters into an already over- 
charged river; and 

Whereas in answer to an appeal from Canadian settlers in one of the 
watersheds referred to, the Canadian Government engineers are making 
a survey and estimate for ditching the district to discharge larger 
quantities of water into its branch of the Roseau River, while there is 
absolutely no provision for the disposition of these waters in the 
United States and in the counties referred to, and the said flood waters 
will be discharged back onto the lands of the settlers of these coun- 
ties, without recourse by them, and that it is reasonably to be expected 
that this will be followed by similar projects for the benefit of the 
other parts of the Canadian watersheds until these United States lands 
are entirely ruined for the purposes for which they were developed ; 
and 

Whereas the Roseau River has its regular and proper outlet wholly 
through its channel across the international boundary into the Domin- 
ion of Canada, and such channel and outlet are insufficient to allow 
the proper discharge of these flood waters which are so to be dis- 
charged into this river, and the amount of the fiood waters now so 
discharged is said to be so large as to injure the agriculture of Canadian 
lands adjacent to this outlet, and said Canadian Government surveyors 
are now at work in that district making an estimate in preparation 
for a system of dikes, whereby they may detain at about the inter- 
national boundary these fiood waters, including what they may else- 
where discharge from this river into the United States until such time 
as they can run off through the regular channel, which is insufficient 
to discharge these watcrs in proper time and manner; and if the 


Canadian plan for the making of such dikes is carried out it will 
result in the destruction of the fields of the farmers of Kittson and 


Roseau Counties, and without the intervention of Congress these farm- 
ers will be helpless to prevent said destruction; and 

Whereas the commissioner of drainage and waters of Minnesota has 
caused to be made a survey of Roseau River from the foot of Roseau 
Lake to a point about 16 miles below and across the Canadian boundary 
line, and finds it is practicable to dredge a new channel in the river 
to such point, with a fall of approximately 0.48 foot per mile, which 
will release the flood waters of said river in time to relieve the farmers 
on both sides of the international boundary line from most of the 
damage now being inflicted by said floods; and 

Whereas it is beyond the powcr of the owners of the affected lands 
or said counties or the State of Minnesota to deal directly with the 
Dominion of Canada in this matter, and it is altogether likely that the 
Canadian authorities would be willing to enter into an arrangement 


with the United States by which the two Governments would be able. 
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to do the dredging and other work jointly, with a pfoportionate share 
of the expense to be apportioned to and borne by each; and 
Whereas the expense of this undertaking would be a sum far be- 
yond the paying ability of the owners of the lands affected, and part of 
the lands covered by the basin of the Roseau River are government 
lands subject to homestead entry and which, if they were improved by 
this proposed channel would become valuable lands and largely in- 
creased in value: Now therefore be it 
Resolved by the Senate of the State of Minnesota (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the Congress of the United States 
be, and it is hereby, memorialized to enact such legislation as may 
effectuate the purposes and relief hereinbefore set forth to the end that 
joint action may be taken by the Governments of the United States and 
the Dominion of Canada; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution, duly authenticated by the 
proper officers of both houses, be transmitted to the President of the 
United States, the Secretary of War, the Presiding Officers of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, and to each Senator and Repre- 
sentative, from the State of Minnesota, in the Congress. 
W. I. NOLAN, 
President of the Senate. 
JOHN A. JOHNSON, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Passed the senate the 18th day of January, 1927. 
GEO. W. PEACHEY, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
Passed the house of representatives the 19th day of January, 1927. 
JOHN J. LEVIN, 
Chief Clerk, House of Representatives. 
Approved January 20, 1927. 
THEODORE CHRISTIANSON, 
Governor of the State of Minnesota. 
Filed January 20, 1927. 
MIKE HOLM, 
Secretary of State. 


I, Mike Holm, secretary of state of the State of Minnesota, and 
keeper of the great seal, do hereby certify that the above is a true 
and correct copy of the resolution filed in my office, January 20, 1927. 

[SEAL.] MIKE HOLM, 

Secretary of State. 
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Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, I am not a 
Daniel come to judgment. I do not believe that I know it all. 
I am going to vote against the bill popularly known as the 
MecNary-Haugen bill. Perhaps it would be better for me to 
say that it is generally known by that hyphenation. I think 
this proposed legislation has been discussed in every village, 
town, city, hamlet, and rural community in the United States. 
Perhaps in these places the general attitude has been favorable 
for obvious reasons. 

The measure has, I think, aroused the opposition of the 
larger communities, known as big cities, because the people in 
these great centers: feel that the consumer will have to absorb 
the tremendously added cost to the prevailing rates of the 
commodities on which they live. Many students of economics, 
regardless of their geographical situation, are opposed to the 
measure on the ground that it is fundamentally unsound, un- 
feasible, unworkable, and not in accordance with the govern- 
mental policy outlined in our Constitution. In the North, Hast, 
South, and West are highly intellectual opponents of the bill, 
though it is fair to admit that it has proponents and advocates 
among the illuminati and cognoscenti even, while unquestionably 
it has innumerable champions who have no claim to so dignified 
and high-sounding a title. I am not going to attempt to pro- 
nounce an infallible judgment. Long experience has convinced 
me that no man possesses the infallible touchstone of truth. 
Men equally honest and sincere will arrive at different conclu- 
sions from the facts on which they agree. I concede to others 
that which I know will be freely granted to myself—the right 
to express an opinion of the legislation or proposed legislation 
which is under consideration without rancor or ill feeling. I 
am convinced if enacted into law it will add to the already 
high cost of living, not only to the consuming masses of the 
great cities but to all of the people throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. In my judgment, it would be an absolute 
act of folly for southern Members to vote for this bill. The 
South pays for feedstuff and foodstuff now $1,500,000,000 
annually. This bill will enlarge and increase this vast expendi- 
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ture by cotton ‘farmers and the people of the South, who can 
not reasonably hope for any compensation, in view of the fact 
that more than 60 per cent of their great staple is shipped 
abroad and its value determined by the world price. I think 
that the majority of our farmers and planters are opposed to 
the provisions of the McNary-Haugen bill. They are learning 
that it is the invention of a relatively few who, with the fervor 
of those imbued with the spirit of parental pride, cling as 
tenaciously to their plan as ever mother clung to a distorted 
child. 

That mysterious, uncontrollable, and irresistible attachment 
is one of the freakish tendencies of human nature which has 
always excited the curiosity of philosophers and the vehement 
denunciation of less tranquil natures. The fanatical fury of 
the extreme prohibitionist is only another evidence of this in- 
eradicable tendency of many natures to hold to that which 
has sprung from their brain. The classical attachment of Jove 
to Minerva, who sprang armed cap-a-pie from his brain, is a 
classical illustration of what has been deemed to be a morbid 
affection through the generations of the past since the begin- 
ning of man’s romantic and tragic career upon this terrestrial 
ball that has been spinning around on its axis and whirling 
around the sun from the time when it sprang into existence as 
the result of a compression of gases in the long eons ago. 
That tendency will continue to operate until old mother earth 
stumbles out of her path and goes rambling into unknown space, 
which, of course, means good night for the human race, even 
if men and women should continue in this world of change ta 
play out the grand drama of life until that spectacular event 
comes to pass. Even when convinced that a modification of 
their plan would bring about a realization of what should be 
their hopes to a larger and greater advantage do extremists 
hold with a greater fury to the original plan. When radicalism 
is rampant the voice of liberalism is hushed or it can not be 
heard above the uproar and din created by the army who shout 
for a change on the theory it can not be any worse than that 
which they claim we presently suffer. 

My opposition to this bill is not based upon antagonism to 
farmers. I believe that it is agreed that no one wishes to see 
agriculture suffer. The amount carried by the bill, $250,000,000, 
is but a fraction of what the Nation would gladly vote for 
farm relief if the people could be sure that the money would 
be devoted to actual farm relief and aecomplish the purpose 
desired. It is because the McNary-Haugen bill sets up a bu- 
reaueracy in Washington to boost the cost of living to all in 
order that a relatively few might benefit that it is opposed. 
The measure, if enacted, would not be merely a temporary evil. 
It would be a burning sore, a cancer spot, arraying one class 
of Americans against another class and stirring up hate and 
reprisal. It would tend to transform this Government by plac- 
ing it upon the false foundation of class favoritism instead of a 
square deal for all. 

Two kinds of Americans would be created by this bill, one 
kind paying tribute to the other. Absolute control of the 
people’s bread and meat would be placed in the hands of a 
bureau in Washington to manipulate as the bureau saw fit. 
This bureau would not be the Government, but a supergovern- 
ment, not amenable to the President or Congress. It could 
gamble in wheat, cotton, hogs, tobacco, rice, and any other crop 
that it might declare to be staple. It violates the Constitution 
in essence and in spirit and, in my judgment, would be declared 
by the courts illegal, null, and void. 

I repeat that I am for the farmer. It is almost trite to say 
that agriculture is the basis of our civilization. I want to help 
it if I can and sustain it as the foundation on which a mighty 
civilization has been erected as a wonderful and glittering 
superstructure. I think I have the key, the magical key, that 
will unlock the door of hope and prosperity and keep it open 
permanently. If enacted into law, the bill which I have intro- 
duced in the House (H. R. 5025), the counterpart of which 
was introduced in the Senate by Senator CAMERON, would 
prove the open sesame to a prosperity so great as to deservedly 
secure the appellation of a land flowing with milk and honey. 
It is the old Newlands bill polished and brought up to date. 
Thousands of our citizens are hurrying to its support. Its 
friends will press for its enactment in the next Congress. If 
the parliamentary situation permitted it would be a blessing 
to substitute it for the McNary-Haugen bill. Such a substitu- 
tion would prove “ good tidings of a great joy” to those who 
understand the blessings that would flow from a beneficial 
use of the waters of the United States. Nothing in Ovid’s 
“Metamorphoses ” would equal the change of a great liability 
that threatens the country in many places with overflow and 
disaster into an agency that would be the Nation’s greatest 
asset, for it would mean the development of power, the control 
of floods, the navigation of our rivers and inland streams, the 
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reclamation of swamp lands, the irrigation of arid lands, so 
that the desert will rejoice and blossom as the rose. For, my 
friends, reclamation in its largest significance is a national 
problem. 

Reclamation in the South is just as important to our ulti- 
mate development as it was in the West, taking the West as a 
whole, but it must be approached from a different angle. 

Irrigation in the West was in many places an indispensable 
necessity for the production of crops. Without it, plant or tree 
growth for food or fruits, was impossible. The country, in its 
natural condition was uninhabitable. Reclamation had to go 
before home-making on the land. “ Necessity is the mother of 
invention.” Necessity forced reclamation. 

The smaller projects were within reach of private enterprise. 

ae larger projects required aid from the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

In the West, there was not enough water. 

In the South there is too much water. 

‘Swamp areas requiring drainage are of enormous extent. 

Even greater areas are under the menace of devastating 
floods. 

In many localities seasonal or occasional overflow ruins the 
crops and prevents the prosperity of the farmers. 

What we need in the South is not so much the artificial appli- 
cation of water to produce crops, as the regulation and control 
of the water resources so there will be no damage from over- 
flow or lack of proper drainage to prevent cultivation and 
production. 

Yet the fact doubtless exists that in many sections, where 
the physical conditions are adapted to it, the application of 
water artificially may save a crop from injury or destruction 
by drought or may so stimulate plant growth as to more than 
compensate for the expense of the artificial application of 
water for plant growth. 

In my own State of Louisiana there have been years when 
the farmers in some parts of the State found pumping for 
irrigation of crops usually raised without it to be equivalent 
to crop insurance. 

Water is indispensable for irrigation in the rice fields. 

The enlargement of our supplies for that region is one of the 
pressing agricultural problems of Louisiana. 

What Louisiana, and in fact the whole South, needs is the 
complete control of our water resources for all beneficial uses 
to which they can be devoted and all damage from floods 
obviated. We must accomplish this great public need or our 
development and prosperity will be greatly hampered and 
diminished. 

We must put an end to floods by using the water beneficially 
and under control before it forms a flood. 

In my State the necessity for Federal cooperation and aid 
through a nation-wide policy for reclamation has been strongly 
urged for a number of years. In evidence of this I will ask 
you to bear with me while I read a resolution adopted by the 
New Orleans Association of Commerce, which is as follows: 
Resolution of the Board of Directors of the New Orleans Association 

of Commerce, adopted August 10, 1921, indorsing the Bankhead bill, 

H. R. 6048, Sixty-seventh Congress, first session 


Whereas the aid and cooperation given by the National Government 
in the great work of reclaiming the arid lands in the western half of 
the United States has created home markets for American merchants 
and manufacturers on a vast scale, and has resulted in widespread 
prosperity in all sections of the West where works for reclamation 
have been built by the National Government under the Newlands 
Reclamation Act, and has largely contributed to the commercial and 
industrial prosperity of the country at large; and 

Whereas the people of the West are now unitedly working for an 
enlargement of this great prosperity-promoting policy and for the pas- 
sage by Congress of a law adequate to that end which will finance 
reclamation construction on a large enough scale to prove of imme- 
diate advantage to all commercial and manufacturing interests in the 
United States; and 

Whereas the extension of this national policy of governmental aid 
and cooperation in the reclamation and settlement of lands that are 
now waste and unproductive will bring to the South the same great 
stimulus to prosperity that was conferred on the West by the passage 
of the Newlands Reclamation Act in 1902, and should have the same 
united and vigorous support from the South that it has from the West, 
and the policy should be extended in its operations to the entire United 
States; and 

Whereas the State of Louisiana embraces a larger area of lands 
eventually susceptible of reclamation than is now reclaimed in all the 
West, an area larger than the reclaimable area in any other one State; 
and the State of Louisiana, and all its agricultural, commercial, and 
industrial interests will benefit more than any other State from this 
desired enlargement of the policy of national aid and cooperation for 
the reclamation and settlement of waste lands: Now therefore be it 
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Resolved by the Association of Commerce of the City of New Orleans, 
That the passage of the Bankhead bill, which extends the policy of 
national aid and cooperation for reclamation to the entire United 
States, provides for the settlement of the reclaimed lands by ex-service 
men, as well as other settlers, and appropriates an adequate amount 
for the construction of works for reclamation and operations under 
the act, be, and is hereby, urged upon the President and the Congress 
of the United States, and that the support of the commercial and 
industrial interests of the United States should be actively extended 
to this bill, which has for its purpose the extension of internal trade 
and the creation of home markets, that will never be affected by 
foreign complications; and that the Senators and Congressmen from 
Louisiana be most earnestly urged to use every effort to secure the 
passage of said Bankhead bill with as little delay as possible. 


The Bankhead bill was a wise and well-considered measure 
which its advocates then believed, and still believe, would cure 
the defects in the national reclamation act, which has gone on 
the rocks largely because of its inadequate provisions for com- 
munity responsibility. 

But I am convinced, and in that view I am not alone, that 
if we are to secure a policy of “reclamation for the South,” 
that it must be a nation-wide policy and must begin, not with 
reclamation, primarily, but with the control of flood waters at 
their sources, the prevention of the formation of floods, and the 
protection of all lands devoted to agriculture from floods or 
drought, either annual or periodical. 

A map of Louisiana shows at a glance, when the overflow 
area is indicated on it, as it is on the map I hold in my hand, 
how essential to the problem of water control and use is flood 
control. At least 10,000 square miles was overflowed in the 
great flood of 1912, and the damage to farms and plantations 
cried to heaven for some permanent guaranty against its 
repetition. 

It has been estimated that in the entire State of Louisiana 
there are 10,000,000 acres, now waste and uninhabited, that 
would be the most fertile and densely populated region of the 
country if the problem were solved of controlling floods and 
feeding the water to plant growth as needed instead of too 
much or too little so much of the time as under present unregu- 
lated conditions. 

The magnitude of this problem may be appreciated when the 
comparison is made between Louisiana and one of the most 
productive areas of the world’s surface and most densely popu- 
lated. 

LOOK AT A MAP OF LOUISIANA 


DENMARK 


Draw a line across Louisiana straight west from Natchez. 
Above that line lies a territory within Louisiana larger than 
Denmark. Then read H. Rider Haggard’s book, Rural Den- 
mark, and you will realize what might be developed in that 
section of northern Louisiana. 


BELGIUM 


Draw a parallel line across Louisiana through Baton Rouge. 
Between that line and the Natchez line lies a territory larger 
than Belgium. Why not build another Belgium in that section 
of Louisiana? 

HOLLAND 


Between the Baton Rouge line and the Gulf of Mexico lies a 
territory one-third larger than Holland, and with larger natural 
resources. Like Holland, large areas of it must be reclaimed, 
but if Holland can reclaim the Zuyder Zee, shall the United 
States of America surrender south Louisiana to the uninhabited 
wastes or shall it transform the marshes into rich and fertile 
meadows as densely populated as those of Holland? 

The people of the South, and particularly the merchants and 
manufacturers of the State, if they would put into a great 
war against the devastating and waste-making forces of nature 
the same energy that they put forth in the World War, could 
put as large a population in Louisiana within 20 years as the 
17.000.000 who now inhabit Denmark, Belgium, and Holland, 
and could develop it from year to year with incredible rapidity, 
and enlarge the population of the whole South in the same 
proportion. 

In my judgment, we may make great progress with our plans 
for “ Reclamation in the South” if we will begin at the right 
end. 

I believe the right end to be the control of the fioods at 
their sources and the regulation of the flow of the rivers, so 
that floods will cease to menace the farmers in the lower 
reaches of the rivers. 

That whole plan, for many years known as the Newlands 
plan, is one of the best matured legislative measures that ever 
awaited the final approval of Congress to be inaugurated and 
put into practical operation. 
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It would then constitute a foundation on which to operate 
with safety under the Bankhead bill, which would greatly 
strengthen the movement for that most beneficial measure. 

In my remarks in the House of Representatives in behalf of 
this pending measure, now known as the O'Connor-Cameron- 
Newlands bills, H. R. 5025 and S. 4710, I have, as opportunity 
offered, undertaken to present the facts establishing its neces- 
sity to that body. In brief, it creates an administrative coor- 
dinating commission to bring into close harmony and coopera- 
tion all the services and bureaus of the Federal Government 
with each other and with all State and local agencies in the 
making of comprehensive plans on each watershed, treating 
each as a unit, which will evolve the highest possible beneficial 
uses of the now wasted flood waters, and in that way not only 
provide for their use beneficially but also provide by such use 
for covering the cost of flood prevention plans which would 
otherwise be impossible because of their prohibitive cost. - 

I can not too strongly urge the most careful study of this 
plan on all who are present on this occasion. I believe it is the 
basic foundation upon which we must proceed before we can 
get “reclamation for the South” or any adequate Federal aid 
for such a policy. 

We must not overlook the fact that this measure does not 
run into any of the defective provisions or agricultural opposi- 
tion, which has made any present extension of Federal aid to 
reclamation in the West exceedingly difficult, if not impossible. 

What we want in the South is not that areas of lands now 
unproductive shall be rescued from the desert and made to 
blossom as the rose. What we want, primarily, is to have the 
menace of destructive overflows lifted from our present farmers 
over a vast area. We want the erosion of our farm lands 
stopped. We want our farmers made more prosperous by a 
«better utilization of their water asset. We want that asset 
brought within their reach. 

In other words, we want to help the farmer who is now farm- 
ing land to do so more profitably and successfully, and in build- 
ing from that foundation the creation of new farmers or new 
communities we do not plan the doing of that with any such 
rapidity as might awaken the hostility of the agricultural in- 
terests for fear of increased competition from increased agricul- 
tural areas, 

ARTICLE BY REAR ADMIRAL M’GOWAN 


Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a brief article 
prepared by Rear Admiral McGowan. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, under permission granted by 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks, I submit the follow- 
ing to be printed as a part thereof, having been prepared by 
Rear Admiral Samuel McGowan, United States Navy, retired: 


THE WAY TO WORLD PEACE 


Amend the Constitution of the United States now so as to require 
that, before war can be declared or participated in—except only in 
the event of attack or invasion—there must be a referendum; that, 
if the majority of the votes cast are for peace, there the matter 
ends; that, if the majority be for war, every able-bodied citizen 
between the ages of 18 and 50 shall be drafted for service, cither 
military or industrial, wherever he or she can be of the most use 
and that all profits in excess of 5 per cent received by any person, 
firm or corporation from the day war is declared until peace is finally 
concluded shall be turned over to the Government. 

Our best contribution toward world peace ought to consist in making 
it most difficult for us to become involved in war; and, with public 
opinion consulted in advance and with plans already worked out and 
well understood for effectually controlling both labor and capital and 
thereby eliminating the element of sordid self-interest by putting 
profiteering out of everybody’s reach, the possibility of the United 
States engaging in another war should attain the irreducible minimum 
consistent with natiofial honor, 

Ours is a popular form of government—of the people, 
people, for the people—and the majority is supposed to rule. 

If the Nation be at any time in actual danger, its citizens can 
safely be trusted to rally to its defense; but equally surely may they 
be relied on not to be suddenly stampeded by ill-considered war 
enthusiasm, 

By amending its own Constitution as outlined and thus setting 
a practical example which every other nation could—and many, if 
not all, might—follow, the United States would be taking its place 
and doing its share toward preserving world peace. 


FARM RELIFE 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members of the House be permitted to extend their remarks 
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on the McNary-Haugen bill now under consideration for five 
legislative days, beginning at the conclusion of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks unani- 
mous consent that all Members of the House may be permitted 
to extend remarks in the Recorp on the McNary-Haugen bill 
for five legislative days after the conclusion of the bill. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, under general leave to extend 
remarks I am offering to be printed, first, a concurrent resolu- 
tion by the General Assembly of South Carolina, memorializing 
the Members of Congress from South Carolina, to seek to have 
passed legislation providing for the establishment of a Federal 
farm board to control the marketing of surplus crops, and stat- 
ing that the inclusion of an equalization fee, with proper safe- 
guards to prevent the same from becoming excessive, would not 
be objectionable. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been greatly impressed with the analogy 
with the situation now confronting Congress with reference to 
the control of surplus farm products and that confronting Con- 
gress in 1913 respecting the control of the reserve funds belong- 
ing to the banks of the United States. I am therefore print- 
ing, as a part of my remarks, certain remarks made by such 
distinguished Senators as Senator Root. of New York, Senator 
Burton, of Ohio, Senator McCumber, of North Dakota, Senator 
Smith, of Michigan, Senator Norris, of Nebraska, Senator 
Boram, of Idaho, Senator Cummins, of Iowa, Senator Smoor, 
of Utah, and others, expressing their very pronounced objec- 
tions to various aspects of the Federal reserve banking system, 
then under consideration. I seriously doubt if a single one of 
the distinguished Senators then prophesying dire calamities 
from the enactment of the national reserve banking law ever 
subsequently introduced a bill to repeal the same. At any rate 
the approval of said act is now practically universal; bankers 
and business men, lawyers and doctors, preachers and teachers, 
farmers and foresters, miners and mechanics, laborers and long- 
shoremen, Democrats and Republicans, all unitedly agree that 
the establishment of the Federal reserve system in banking was 
the greatest forward movement ever inaugurated in the fiscal 
system of our Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I am wondering and hoping that some such 
beneficent result may come out of the tremendous struggle now 
going on with regard to the establishment of a Federal farm 
reserve system. The surplus crops of one year should be held 
in reserve for the shortages of the next year and American 
bumper crops should be so distributed to the domestic market 
and to the world as to stabilize the price by making uniform 
the supply, and thus stabilizing all business conditions, and 
bringing blessings to bankers, merchants, professional men, as 
well as farmers, both east and west, both north and south. 


A concurrent resolution 

Whereas the agricultural prosperity of our country depends upon the 
effective control of surplus crop production; and 

Whereas this problem is of such magnitude as to be national in its 
scope; and 

Whereas the condition tf the farmers throughout the Nation affects 
the very foundations of our social structure: Now therefore be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives (the senate concurring), 
That our United States Senators and Representatives in Congress be, 
and they hereby are, memorialized to use their influence for the prompt 
passage of such national legislation as will provide for the creation of 
a Federal farm board composed of farmers, which will put agriculture 
on a par with industry and can effectively control the marketing of 
surplus crops, and that the incorporation of an equalization fee in 
such legislation, with proper safeguards to prevent it from becoming 
excessive, would not be objectionable; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to the United States 
Senators and Representatives in Congress from South Carolina. 

I hereby certify that the above is a true copy of a concurrent resolu- 
tion adopted by the house of representatives and concurred in by the 
senate, e 
_ [SBAL.] J. WILSON GIBLEES, 
Clerk, House of Representatives, South Carolina. 
FEBRUARY 11, 1927. 


FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
Legislative Reference Service. 
[Extracts from CONGRESSIONAL RECORD (October 9, 1913, to December 
8, 1913) giving predictions by certain Senators of unfavorable results 
of Federal Reserve Act.] 


Mr. MCLEAN. Under the bill as it passed the House, 12 or more 
banks, controlled by the bankers and owned by the bankers, would, 
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in my opinion, bring but little if any improvement over the present 
system. If an attempt to locate these banks did not bring on civil 
war owing to local jealousies and political complications, all sorts of 
sectional rivalries and political deals would be possible. The regional 
banks will, to be sure, be nominally under the supervision of a central 
board of control, but if the immediate banking operations are left to 
the bankers and we ever have periods: of depression, almost any- 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, December 9, 1913, p. 
497.) 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. On the other hand, if you have 8 or 10 or 12 
reserve banks you make each bank subject to the conditions of the 
territory in which it operates, and being subject to those influences, 
it will be compelled to charge its member banks a higher rate of 
discount because of the scarcity of the funds in the territory where it 
exists. You will have the same condition which exists now—high 
rates of interest in the sparsely settled parts of the country, in the 
South and West, and low rates of interest in the districts of the older 
and more settled East. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, December 11, 1913, 
p. 612.) 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Why should the Government say to the banks, “ You 
and you alone shall be required to do it?” Upon what theory does 
that principal rest and why should such a power as that be exerted 
to compel the banks to take this stock? Suppose the banks yield, 
as I presume they will, to that coercive feature of the bill and take 
this stock; then you will have forced an exclusive privilege upon the 
subscribing banks, whether they so consider it or not, because, as 
stockholders, you have confined the ownership to a class; you have 
given them the exclusive right to purchase and own that stock. I 
want to ask my friends on the other side of the Chamber, do they 
really consider that that is democratic? (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, De- 
cember 11, 1913, p. 654.) 

It is no idle complaint that comes from these country banks. They 
began protesting against this discrimination the first time they had an 
opportunity to examine the bill. They have been protesting against it 
ever since. 

The other day my colleague, Mr. Sterling, put letter after letter 
into the RECORD from bankers in the Siate which we have the honor 
to represent in which that was their principal objection. They are 
not to have any benefit. This bill denies to them the benefit which 
those who favor the legislation maintain is its principal purpose; that 
is, to have a system that will readily extend relicf to the banks of 
the country at a time when relief is imperative. That is the very 
time and the only time these people will want to use these banks. 
And when that time comes you have so restricted the class of paper 
that shall be recognized that they will be denied any benefit from it. 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, December 17, 1913, p. 1067.) 


Mr. Root. You will perceive that that provision contains in its terms 
no limit whatever upon the quantity of notes that may be issued: 

Federal reserve notes, to be issued at the discretion of the Federal 
Reserve Board for the purpose of making advances to Federal reserve 
banks. * * < 

The said notes shail be obligations of the United States. 

That, sir, is to my view a plain, simple enlargement of the national 
currency of the United States. It is authority for the increase, prac- 
tically, of what we call greenbacks. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, December 
18, 1918, p. 812.) 

Now, let me turn more directly to the consequences of the inflation 
which seems to me to be inevitable if we pass this bill as it is. I have 
said that a crash inevitably comes from the kind of process which easy 
money produces. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, December 13, 1913, p. 816.) 

Of course, those notes, taking them in the aggregate, constitute an 
element of danger, because they come pretty near being demand obliga- 
tions, and if before they come due doubt is created, if before they be- 
come due an unfavorable judgment about the financial policy of the 
United States is created abroad, then look out. They will have to be 
paid. If they are not paid, what will happen? ‘The destruction of 
credit, not alone of the railroads issuing them, not alone of the banks 
holding them, but of the multitude of people who are carrying on their 
business and securing capital upon the securities, the stocks and bonds, 
of the corporations which have issued the short-term notes. (CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, December 13, 1913, p. 817.) 

If this bill passes as it stands, America stands to lose all we saved 
when Grant vetoed the inflation bill, all we saved when we elected 
McKinley, all the Republicans, all the gold Democrats saved when 
they helped in the repudiation of the vital principle which has been 
put into this bill. (CONGRESSIONAL RucorD, Dec. 18, 1913, p. 819.) 

I think I never saw anything more preposterous than this proposi- 
tion since Mr. Micawber discharged his pecuniary obligations by giving 
his personal note of hand. I never saw anything so absurd as to 
authorize banks to secure their debts by a reserve cons?sting of a part 
of their debts. It seems to me, Mr. President, that our friends on 
the other side, having introduced into the bill a measure of protection 
against inflation, however unsatisfactory and inadequate it may be, 
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are bound to keep the bill filled with other provisions which will make 
that protection entirely nugatory. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, December 
19, 1913, p. 1229.) 

Mr. Burton. Has the Senator from Indiana read the section which 
contains a prohibition against dealing with nonmember banks, which 
would build up a monopoly in banking instead of stabilizing the bank- 
ing system of the country—a provision which has awakened protest 
all over the country? My attention was called to it yesterday by the 
Senator from Iowa in a letter written from that State—a provision 
which would exclude thousands of banks, hundreds in many States, 
from continuing their business. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, December 17, 
1913, p. 1049.) 

Consider, then, what you would include here under this bill—whether it 
pertains to the whole United States, or whether it relates to 4 or 8 
or 12 different districts. Different banks would charge different rates 
of interest on loans, and they would allow different rates of interest 
on deposits. Those who had funds could deposit them in any one 
of these banks, whether at Lome or in some remote place, whether at a 
high or low rate of interest, with an equal degree of certainty or 
security. The inevitable effect would be that capital which belonged to 
one community would emigrate to others where it did not belong, be- 
cause through speculation or injudicious investments higher rates of 
interest were charged to borrowers and promised to lenders. (CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, December 17, 1913, p. 1057.) 

It has been repeatedly denied here and elsewhere that this measure 
would be used in any way for political purposes. It has been repeat- 
edly said by the friends and proponents of this bill that the men who 
would be appointed to this Federal board would be of the same high 
standing and command the same confidence as the members of the 
Supreme Court. Its success depends upon the confidence of the people, 
and it depends upon the degree in which the members will be able 
to ignore political considerations and recognize their unprecedented 
responsibility. Here, however, we have offered a provision to exclude 
their subordinates from the protection afforded by the civil service law. 

A very vigorous protest was raised here when legislation to this 
same effect was adopted in regard to deputy marshals and deputy 
internal-revenue collectors; but, to use the vernacular, I think this is 
the limit. This means that you are going to bring this entire system 
into politics instead of keeping it out. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Decem- 
ber 18, 1913, p. 1144.) 

You are proposing to establish a great system of finance, but not one 
that is fair to the whole country, not one that gives to the young man 
who has graduated from the grammar school of from some other educa- 
tional institution an equal opportunity with the favorite of the members 
of this board, for you say, “ Throw aside the civil-service law; ignore 
its provisions.” (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, December 18, 1913, p. 1151.) 

Dangers of inflation lurk in this to a degree that is unthinkable. 
After a bank might have used all its gold, all the greenbacks, all the 
forms of money which are now in vogue for reserves, it might go still 
further and proceed indefinitely to issue these notes, pyranriding the 
reserves, basing loans on false credit, until there would be a degree of 
expansion not only dangerous to the country but, I insist, even ruinous. 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, December 19, 19138, p. 1228.) 

It is possible that by the process of evolution this bank may become 
so similar to a central bank that most of the benefit of one unified 
institution may be secured. It is my humble opinion, however, that the 
chances are against such a possibility and that in due time we shall 
become convinced that we must follow the example of every other ad- 
vanced nation of the globe and have a central bank. (CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, December 19, 19138, p. 12383.) 

Mr. MCCUMBER. Mr. President, the trouble with both of these bills is 
that they seek only to meet the contingency of overcredit by issuing a 
new currency to obviate the necessity of calling on the Government to 
supply the demand, The [Federal reserve bank takes the place of the 
Government. Neither bill goes to the root of the evil—the prevention of 
undue speculation. But worse than this, both of thenr invite extrava- 
gance and speculation by making what you call easy credit for the time 
being. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, December 17, 1913, p. 1052.) 

Nor is this assured inflation, this assured debasement of our money, 
with its wrongs to the industries, the only vice of these measures. 
Both of them send us a long way into the realm of ultimate pater- 
nalism. The Government forces a partnership with every national bank 
in the country. * * + 

With all due respect to the divers authors of these substitutes, I 
insist that this is an act of astounding governmental tyranny. * * * 

Under their provisions the disease of inflation will become and re- 
main a chronic condition. * * + 

In these bills you open these gates wide, and sooner or later you will 
pay a dire penalty for that indiscretion, a penalty that will far out- 
weigh the temporary benefit which you may hope to accomplish by 
diluting and debasing the people’s money. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
December 17, 1913, p. 1053.) 

You have made it easy to inflate for the purpose of speculation in 
the great cities of the country, but you have drawn the lines. You 
say: “ While we can and will inflate the currency of the country, while 
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we allow this to be done throughout the great cities and for the pur- 
poses of speculation in those cities, we draw the line against the country 
section, which has practically nothing but the paper which matures in 
six months and longer.” In otber words, you subject those sections of 
the country to all the evils of your inflation, with the higher prices 
that result from it, in your great cities; but you give them none of the 
benefits which are supposed to flow from all evils, because all of them 
are supposed to have some element of benefit. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
December 17, 1913, p. 1073.) 

In simple, plain English the purpose of this bill has been, and the 
operation of this law will be, an inflation of our currency as a tonic to 
revive us temporarily from the assured depression following our recent 
tariff legislation. (CONGRESSIONAL RecorD, December 18, 1913, p. 1160.) 

Mr. GRONNA. We find the majority party apparently determined on 
the passage of a measure which will legalize money trusts and credit 
trusts in the different sections of the country—not more than 12 uor © 
less than 8. The 8 or 12 regional banks established will have a monop- 
oly of the rediscounting of commercial paper in their respective dis- 
tricts and will have a monopoly on the receiving of the reserves of the 
banks in their respective districts, and combined these 8 or 12 banks will 
have a similar monopoly extending all over the country. * * * 
And there is nothing to prevent these eight regional banks from com- 
bining into one great system, and when they do you have just as. 
effective control over the business of the country by this combination of 
banks as you would have if there were one great privately controlled 
central bank. 

* + * The pending bill provides for a concentration of the con- 
trol of money and credit within the eight districts provided for and 
hands this concentrated control over to the bankers of that district. 
If the interests of the banks of that district and the interests of the 
people and business in that district conflict, does anyone doubt what 
interests the reserve banks so controlled will take care of? Or if a 
condition should arise when men would differ as to the proper course 
to pursue and the view of a person as to the better course would 
depend upon his training and association, does anyone maintain that a 
reserve bank controlled by the bankers of the district would not be 
likely to adopt the course most favorable to the bankers? 

* * + If there has been possible a dangerous concentration of 
control of money and credit under our present system, what is going 
to happen under a system where such concentration of control is 
encouraged by law? (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, December 17, 1913, 
p. 1054.) 

Currency can be issued to the extent of $5,100,000,000. I believe it 
must be admitted that this would be an undue inflation of the cur- 
rency. And with an inflation of the currency follows an inflation of 
credit. For every inflated dollar there may be from six to eight dollars 
of inflated credit, as the reserve requirements are from 12 to 18 per 
cent. It is not to be expected that this inflation will all be brought 
about at once. It is the natural course, however, for inflation to de- 
mand more inflation. As the currency is increased beyond the rightful 
demands of business, money becomes more plentiful, prices rise, specu- 
lation is encouraged, business is extended, the demand for currency 
increases, both because the rising prices necessitate more money in 
order to carry on the same amount of business as formerly and be- 
cause of the demands for credit made by new and extended enterprises 
resulting from a seeming prosperity, more currency is issued, and the 
cycle is repeated until the inevitable crash comes. (CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, December 17, 1913, p. 1055.) 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I do not think State banks will care to 
enter into this arrangement at all. They deal in mortgages and a 
vastly different form of credit from the form of credit contemplated by 
this bill. In fact, I think many national banks will enter the other 
field. If they do, and the number of banks that go into this regional 
reserve system is cut down very materially, it will not be a difficult 
thing for them to have a definite understanding with one another, 
which will make the so-called money trust, against which you inveigh, 
look like a rope of sand, for while they “hold the bag” the people 
of the United States, through the Federal Treasury, will fill it for 
their favorites without charge. No! I am very suspicious of your 
remedy—very suspicious of it. If I had not heard you advocate so 
often political principles that have turned out to be utterly fallacious, 
I might have more faith in it. I read in every one of your faces 
chagrin and mortification over some of the nonsensical things you have 
championed in the past; and you will fiy from this banking remedy 
to some other less effective cure-all just as soon as you discover your 
mistake. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, December 18, 1913, p. 1133.) 

Yes; but I am inclined to the belief that when the bill that is now 
before the Senate shall have ripened into law and the banks of the 
country and the stockholders thereof understand the serious situation 
into which they have been precipitated the changes will be from 
National to State charters rather than from State to National. (Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, December 18, 1912, p. 1142.) 


Mr. Bristow. It probably is not only to relieve the financial dis- 
turbance that is imminent as a result of the unrest that hag keen 
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created by this administration and the legislation that has been 
passed and proposed to be passed, but also to satisfy the horde of 
hungry office seekers that have been besieging the Capital for the last 
10 months. It is now proposed to unload some of them upon this 
great banking establishment that is to be created. (CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD, December 18, 1913, p. 1145.) 

I shall not cast my vote for any bill that organizes, under the forms 
of law, banking trusts that can control credit and that will be more 
powerful than any control of credit that has been heretofore organ- 
ized. As I said upon another occasion, this bill may become a benevo- 
lent monopoly, but there are seeds of evil sown in it which I think 
are dangerous. I believe it will lead to inflation. 

It has been said—and the statement has been criticized—that it 
will not only inflate but that it will also contract. The first influence 
will be a contraction; the second influence, to follow the contraction, 
will be, in my opinion, inflation. I predict—and it is dangerous to 
predict, I know—that this bill will be amended time and again before 
it has been in operation a year, in order to save the country from 
calamity and misfortune. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, December 19, 1913, 
p. 1252.) 

It is one of the astounding things that this measure, which we were 
told some two months ago was not to be political in any sense of the 
word, should have developed into a strictly partisan political institu- 
tion, its organization to be perfected by the political party that holds 
Andrew Jackson as one of its patron saints. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Dec. 23, 1913, p. 1490.) 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Please notice that the very first reason given for 
failure is “ politics.” And yet with this experience of Oklahoma in 
the operation of the banking law in that State it is now proposed by 
the advocates of this bill to write into a law for the Nation the 
inexcusable mistake of political control. It can result in no good. It 
may, it probably will, result in disaster. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Dec. 18, 1913, p. 1146.) 

And yet at this time, when the claim is made that things are too 
high, thereby showing by the same rule that there is a redundancy of 
money, it is proposed to pass a law for political purposes which will 
make money more plentiful, without regard to its quality. Under 
existing conditions if such a result follows it will be a mistake. Such 
a law can not be passed and the country still maintain that stable 
prosperity, that sure progress which it has enjoyed and ought to 
continue to enjoy. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, December 23, 1913, p. 
1500.) 

I think that this bill creates a political machine—one of the greatest 
political machines that has ever been created by legislation. Mr. 
President, the modern cry has been against political machines, and yet 
under the sanction of law it is proposed to create one whose possible 
baneful effects may control the finances of our country. (CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, December 23, 1913, p. 1500.) 

So, Mr. President, believing, as I do, that this bill is not carefully 
framed, believing that it is possible under it—nay, probable under it— 
to inflate the currency to such an extent as to bring disaster to the 
country, believing that it is framed upon partisan lines for political 
purposes and that a currency bill should not be a partisan measure, 
believing that instead of restoring order it will add to existing con- 
fusion, I have felt it my duty to vote against this conference report. 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, December 23, 1913, p. 1500.) 


Mr. Norris. When the system provided for in this measure gets 
into politics we will have a political machine that will reach into 
every village where a bank is located. Its influence will extend to 
and be felt by every man who has to patronize a bank, either to 
borrow money or to deposit money. It will be almost limitless. It 
may be several years before its power will be fully gained; that is 
true of every political machine; but you will be sowing the seed, if 
you pass this amendment, that will eventually disgrace and bring into 
disrepute the very system that we are trying to adopt. (CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, December 18, 19138, p. 1147.) 


Mr. BorRAH. We ought to write into this law, without hesitation 
and without division in this body, in plain and unmistakable terms 
that that which the Government puts out as money or to serve the 
purposes of money shall have all the functions and equalities of money 
which a sovereign Government can give it. Unless we do this, this 
measure will go out to the world wearing the brand, which so many 
measures touching the currency have worn before, of special privilege, 
the taint of cowardice, the shuffling pretense of what was promised 
to be a clean, broad measure in the interests of the whole people. 

Mr. President, the last 20 years have been portentious years in the 
history of this Republic. One hundred more of the same drift, and 
whatever clse we may have we will not have a representative Republic. 
Centralization of industry, centralization of commerce, centralization 
of banking, centralization of credits, and all in private hands, and the 
Government yielding to them little by little from time to time its sov- 
ereign powers and duties, 
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* è$ è This Government should assert its power and exert its pre- 
rogatives, and nowhere is it more essential and vital that it do so than 
in the complete regulation and control of the money and currency of 
its people. Everything that performs the functions of money, whether 
technically money or not, should come under this control. This is the 
first and indispensable step toward the attainment of that power on 
the part of the Government which will enable it to deal with the great 
financial and industrial combinations which now exist. Unless we take 
this step all efforts to regulate and control other matters will prove 
futile. We should begin now. Every dollar of currency and money 
should be coined and provided for and controlled exclusively by the 
Government and then leave to private institutions and individuals to 
establish credit upon their own responsibilities. (CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, December 18, 1913, p. 1211.) 


Mr. CUMMINS. I regret very much—it is impossible for me to say 
adequately how much I do regret—that we have departed from the 
almost universal sentiment of the country, which, I think, requires that 
the Federal reserve banks should be controlled by the Government of 
the United States for two reasons: First, in order that they might dis- 
tribute the reserves so as best to serve or promote the general welfare ; 
second, to counteract what might be called and what has been called 
the conspiracy of wealth. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, December 19, 1913, 
p. 1221.) . 


Mr. WEEKS. There are a half a dozen provisions in this bill which 
make me hesitate about supporting it. I am fearful that they may 
bring results which all Senators and the country will greatly regret. 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, December 19, 1913, p. 1251.) 

I submit to the Senate that the adoption of this method of organiz- 
ing the board is going to throw a suspicion of political influence around 
the most important part of the whole system we are establishing. 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, December 23, 1913, p. 1507.) 

Mr. GALLINGHR. That the bill contains a provision that will inflate 
the currency, possibly to the extent of real danger, has not been 
denied, but, on the other hand, has been frankly admitted. (CoN- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, December 19, 19138, p. 1252.) 

It is now contended that the pending legislation will relieve the 
existing industrial disturbance and restore to work the men who have 
recently lost employment in consequence of a lack of orders on the 
part of manufacturers. I sincerely wish that that result might fol- 
low, but my judgment is that this prediction, like those so confidently 
made during the discussion of the tariff bill, will fail of fulfiliment, 
and that permanent relief will only come through another revision of 
the tariff along the lines of adequate protection to the industries and 
labor of the United States. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, December 19, 
1913, p. 1252.) 


Mr. NEWLANDS. We can never stop that increase in prices unless we 
conclude in some way to limit this vast inflation of money; and the 
way to do it now is not to create new units, new promises to pay, in 
order to meet emergencies, without also putting in the bill provision 
for the retirement of those units of money when the emergency is over. 
I do not believe that this bill is securely guarded in that particular. 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, December 19, 1918, p. 1253.) 


Mr. Smoor. This bill, I believe, is but temporary. There are provi- 
sions in the bill that I would like to support, but, Mr. President, I can 
not vote for the bill in its present form. I would not be doing justice 
to my conscience or to my judgment if I did. I hope the result of the 
passage of the bill will be all that its friends anticipate for it. I 
think, Mr. President, that the result will be an inflation of our cur- 
rency. That may afford temporary relief and tide over our present 
business depression, but it can only be temporary. I am afraid that it 
will fail to accomplish in the end what it is contemplated to accom- 
plish, * * * I wish that I could vote for the bill, but I can not. 
I shall cast my vote against the bill. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Decem- 
ber 19, 1913, p. 1254.) 


Mr. BRANDEGEB. The present bill proposes, as the Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. Bristow] has said, a complicated, top-heavy, widespread, 
loosely joined structure, framed entirely without any previous experi- 
ence as a guide, and it is proposed to impose it upon the country, 
which, as other Senators have said, could easily have gotten along for 
a few years with a very few simple amendments to the existing system 
under which we have prospered so long. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, De- 
cember 19, 19138, p. 1254.) 


Mr. SHERMAN. It would take of the deposits from New York City 
and from the country banks and the reserve cities outside in the State 
of New York a total of more than $64,000,000, making a total transfer 
in the State of New York alone of nearly $85,000,000; and all this 
aggregation of banking resources, when collected in these regional bauks, 
would be absolutely subject to the arbitrary power of the Federal 
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Reserve Board without a limitation as to a time of emergency. The 
time in which it could be exercised would be unlimited. It would run 
12 months in the year and be subject to the same course of distribution 
shown in the $46,500,000. Whether any favoritism be shown or not, 
the truth remains that in distribution it goes to the country and fur- 
nishes the banking resources to areas that produce a minimum of crops 
and money. This is the first net result of the “new freedom ” in busi- 
ness. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, December 19, 1913, p. 1292.) 


Mr. HALL of North Dakota. Mr. Speaker, to say more on 
the agricultural question than has already been said here 
would seem almost ridiculous. It is well established and the 
fact that agriculture is in sad straits has been known for years 
past. Those who have written the platforms of each political 
party acknowledge it, and thus there can be no political dis- 
sension about any measure to give relief to the agriculturalist. 
There can be nothing political in the MeNary-Haugen bill. I 
hold that the policy as set out in the preamble is constructive 
and I am pleased to believe that each Member of this House 
is honest and earnest in his attitude on the measure. 

I think the Congress, the Executive, and all departments 
of the Nation should seek to stimulate a constructive policy 
for agriculture as it has for certain industries and finance. 
It has been said on the floor of this House that in 1927, when 
a good many farmers have ceased to expect relief of this kind 
and are spending little time asking for it, that there is a great 
increase in the ranks of those contending for it, as they hope 
to make it a factor in a political engagement a year from now. 
How true that assumption is I can not say. There may be 
some who, for reasons best known to themselves, would like to 
make a political issue of it, but I can not see anything political 
in the proposition. 

Not often in this history of agriculture has the index number 
of whoiesale prices in this country exceeded or equaled the 
index number of all commodities. From 1890 to 1896 the 
average prices did exceed others about 10 points. This was the 
period of many troubles and great industrial distress. It was 
the time of Coxey’s army and when the unemployed was known 
as a “hobo.” 

I would refer you to the tables submitted by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. JACOBSTEIN], which shows the index number 
of factory labor at 210 while the index of agricultural products 
are 127. From 1897 to 1899 the excess still averaged 9 points 
a year; from 1900 to 1908 the annual average excess of all- 
commodities index over the farm-products index was 6 points; 
from 1909 to 1913 only twice did the index of farm products 
exceed the all-commodities index. In other words, in the 24 
years from 1890 to 1918, inclusive, only in 1910 and 1912 did 
wholesale prices of farm products on the average exceed the 
all-commodities price, and then only 2 points in each year. 

During the World War a reversal occurred. For the six-year 
period trom 1914 to 1919 the average annual excess of farm 
products over all commodities was 11 points. Only in 1916 did 
all commodities exceed farm products, and then by 4 points. 
This exception was due no doubt in good part to the injury 
wrought by the German submarine campaign. 

During the postwar deflationary period of four years all com- 
modities averaged 15 points higher than farm products. In 
other words, in the total period of 34 years there were only 7 
during which farm products enjoyed an advantage over all 
commodities. During 27 years the advantage lay heavily with 
all commodities, of which farm products constitute less than 27 
per cent. 

In this connection it is important to remember two things: 
First, that the all-commodities index number includes farm 
products, and that if they were eliminated the disadvantageous 
relation of farm products often would be more pronounced ; and 
second, the index numbers under discussion are based on 
wholesale prices and include transportation and other charges. 

A third point to be remembered is that even when farm prod- 
ucts indices show an improved situation in agriculture it may 
be due to high prices in a few farm industries, and the im- 
provements may not affect farming in general. 

Many of those who oppose the McNary-Haugen bill claim 
that it would increase the cost of living. The brokerage sys- 
tem, the middleman, and distributing system is not what it 
should be. It should not be put out of business or scrapped, 
but Congress should give some attention to the practice now in 
vogue in the distribution of farm products. 

The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. FULMER] told us 
the other day of sweet potatoes being sold by his tenants at 
75 cents a bushel, and those same potatoes sold to the con- 
sumer in New York City at about $8 a bushel. | 

A system that will permit of this sort of thing should be 
inquired into. It should be revamped and required, without 
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undue waste and at reasonable costs, to perform the services 
demanded under proper business supervision to give producer 
and consumer alike a square deal. 

We are told that the proposed bill is fundamentally unsound ; 
that it seeks to put the Government in business; that it is 
unconstitutional; that it is price fixing. From my observation, 
I find that there is not a single industry in the United States 
with which the Government does not interfere—sometimes to 
build up, sometimes to destroy. 

The powers of the proposed farm board over agriculture do 
net approach even the powers of the Federal Reserve Board 
and its various agencies over business and commerce; and they 
are insignificant as compared with the authority of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission over rail transportation. We are 
maiutaining a Shipping Board and an Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion which, in their effect upon privately owned ships, far 
transcend the powers conferred upon the farm board. We have 
a Federal Farm Loan Bureau, which was created for the very 
purpose of competing with private enterprise. Fully half a 
dozen other instances could be noted. 

The purpose of the equalization fee, as I understand it, ix to 
make up an operating fund whereby all producers of a surplus 
commodity upon which an operating period is fixed by the farm 
board are required to pay a sum which in the total will pay the 
losses sustained by the agencies set up by the farm board to 
buy and sell or store the surplus production in order that it 
may not destroy domestic prices or prevent orderly and effective 
marketing. You may call this an equalization fee, an operating 
charge, an expense item pro rated among the producers, or a 
tax. It amounts to the same thing. The fund created must 
bear the cost of transportation, storage, accounting, inspection, 
and grading, and it represents each producer’s investment in 
the year’s carry over of the surplus. The system is in general 
vogue in the business world everywhere. 

As to whether any provision of the act is unconstitutional 
or not, the courts will decide these questions when occasion 
demands it. As to whether the plan will work or not, we can 
best determine by starting it going. The automobile was not 
developed wholly in the machine shop. The actual working 
of the machinery in its operation on the road disclosed its 
weaknesses, and suggested changes to overcome them. 

The farmers of the country are anxiously awaiting the ac- 
tion of this Congress. It will mean success or failure to many 
of them. Renewed ambition and hope if it passes and become 
a law; disappointment, heartaches, and despair if it fails. 

Some of those who suggest that they are qualified to speak, 
hint that if the bill is passed by the Congress that the Presi- 
dent will not sign it; that he will veto it; that the passage 
of the bill would embarrass the administration, and so forth. 
I do not believe that sort of talk. I do not believe the Presi- 
dent would be embarrassed in the least; but, on the other hand, 
would heave a sigh of relief to know that Congress after 
straining at the job for the past six years, had at least en- 
acted something worth while; had redeemed the pledges made 
to the people by his political party and that the membership 
could now turn their attention to other important matters of 
legislation. I say in all earnestness that I think the President 
will sign the bill. That while there may be some parts of it 
not just as he would like them, his heart and sympathy goes 
out to the men, women, and children on American farms and 
he is not going to quibble over details. Difficulties will be 
overcome and adjusted as they are discovered. 

Agriculture has contributed more to America’s industry and 
greatness than any other single factor. We approached a point 
some years ago when the growth and momentum of factory 
and industrial developments were so great as to leave agricul- 
ture at a great disadvantage in the economic structure, and 
this disadvantage has continued to increase until we find the 
American farmer a mere serf upon the land and the Nation 
must step in and give substantial aid in the way of such legis- 
lation as is proposed under this McNary-Haugen bill, just as 
from 1789 to thisgday agriculture has contributed to and 
nurtured industry. Definite, constructive policies, ably ad- 
ministered, looking a long way ahead into the future, must be 
set up by the Government if agriculture is to be saved and the 
men, women, and children on our farms are to prosper to 
enjoy the fruits of their labors and the standard of American 
home life be maintained. 

I am in full accord with the provisions of this means. The 
Legislative Assembly of North Dakota passed a concurrent 
resolution indorsing the McNary-Haugen bill, and the North 
Dakota Press Association and many other associations repre- 
senting farmers, hewspaper men, bankers, and civie organiza- 
tions generally fayor the enactment of some such legislation. 
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Mr. BRIGIIAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a speech made 
by myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Vermont? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRIGHAM. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I include the following address made by 
me before the Association of Commissioners of Agriculture at 
Chicago on November 30, 1926: 


SURPLUSES: A PROBLEM OF ADJUSTMENT OF SUPPLY TO DEMAND 


Mr. BRIGHAM. The agricultural situation of the crop year 1925-26 
is made clear in the statement recently issued by the National Industrial 
Conference Board. According to this analysis, the average return for 
labor and management applied to farms by their operators amounted 
to $679 per operator for the year. In this amount credit is given the 
farm for the food, fuel, and shelter which is supplied. In the case 
of farm owners, after allowing a return of 51% per cent on thcir invest- 
ment, the remaining income for labor and management was but $440 
per farm owner. This, the board states, is less than a third of the 
average annual earnings per worker of other occupational groups, 

This condition of the agricultural industry has existed now for 
several years, until it has become the concern of all classes of people, 
because, apart from all considerations of sympathy. it is now generally 
recognized that a high standard of living for all the people is not only 
desirable but is of fundamental importance to the business prosperity 
of the country. 

What is the cause of this situation? What is the remedy? These 
are questions of such vital importance to our gencral welfare that they 
“have caused almost endless debate in the meetings of farmers, in the 
gatherings of business men, and in the Congress of the United States, 
where the opinions of every section of the country are reflected. 

Many of the remedies suggested are concerned with what the Govern- 
ment ought to do to relieve agriculture of burdensome surpluses. I 
come to you as one who believes that the troubles of the agricultural 
industry are based upon fundamental economic causes which can best be 
corrected by farmers themselves with the guidance rather than the 
financial help of governmental agencies, 

PROGRESS OF AGRICULTURE 


In making an inquiry into the cause of the present troubles of the 
farming industry let us consider, briefly, some changes which have 
occurred. In 1790 the First Census of the United States was taken. 
It showed a population of less than 4,000,000 persons. It is estimated 
that 95 per cent of them were engaged in the pursuit of agriculture. 
Even when allowance is made for the exports of those days, it is 
evident that the farmer of that early time produced largely to supply 
the needs of his own family. McMaster, in his history of the people 
of the United States, quotes the following statement from a farmer 
in 1787: 

“At this time my farm gave me and my whole family a good living 
on the produce of it, and left me, one year with another, one hundred 
and fifty silver dollars, for I never spent more than $10 a year, 
which was for salt, nails, and the like.” 

The census of 1920, the Fourteenth Census, shows that in round num- 
bers 11,000,000 persons were engaged in agriculture, or only 26 per 
cent of the gainfully employed persons in the United States. These 
11,000,000 workers in agriculture were not only producing most of the 
foodstuffs and clothing material for 105,000,000 people here at home, 
but exports sufficient to feed more than 20,000,000 people abroad. 
Therefore, in a period of 13 decadés agriculture had advanced from 
a position where nearly all the workers of the Nation were employed 
raising crops and animals to feed and clothe themselves and families 
to a point where a worker in agriculture was feeding himself and 10 
others. This period not only shows a remarkable progress in the agri- 
cultural production per worker, but it also marks great progress in the 
transition of agriculture from the primitive stage of producing for the 
family to the commercial stage of producing for the market, which 
transition has brought many benefits but has also opened a veritable 
Pandora’s box of troubles which the primitive farmer of 1790 knew 
not of. 

In the commercial stage of agriculture we Rust apply to the farm 
the same standards of measurement that we apply to other indus- 
tries and we must judge the farmer’s well-being, not by the abundance 
of supplies he has in his possession but by the money which these 
supplies can command in exchange. The National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board’s report from which I have quoted deals with agriculture 
from this point of view and shows that measured from the standard 
of return on invested capital and reward for time employed in 
labor, agriculture is not a good business—that progress on the business 
side of agriculture has not kept pace with the remarkable progress on 
the production side. 

The farm family to-day needs and will not be satisfied without an 
income equal to that enjoyed by other classes of people. The farm 
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family demands a financial condition which will enable it to obtain 
those investions, the telephone, the automobile, the radio, etc., which 
have done so much to relieve the isolation of rural life. The farm 
family will not be denied its right to those improvements in living 
conditions which are freely accorded by society to all classes. But 
taking precedence of the farm family’s demand for comforts and even 
decencies of life, freely accorded other classes, is the tax levy which 
has increased enormously in the last 10 years and must be met by 
cash payments. When such a situation as this confronts over one- 
fourth of our working population have we not reached the point where 
agriculture must be helped to become a good business as judged by 
the standards of the business world? 


WHAT CAN BE DONE TO MAKE AGRICULTURE A GOOD BUSINESS? 


It is a fundamental concept of economics that utility and scarcity 
are the factors which give value to a thing. The air we breathe has 
utility, but it is so plentiful that we do not haye to put forth any 
effort or labor to obtain what we need. On the other hand, bread is 
not only a utility but it is relatively scarce. Therefore we have to 
devote time and labor to the production of breadstuffs, labor and machin- 
ery to the transportation and preparation of these breadstuffs from 
the fields where they are produced to our tables, and we must give 
something valuable in exchange for the capital and labor employed in 
this production. Suppose the owners and controllers of lands through- 
out the world should increase their acreage in wheat to the limit of 
possibility ; suppose milling and baking facilities should be correspond- 
ingly increased, and as a result twice as many loaves of bread should 
be offered in our markets. Bread would then become so plentiful that 
it would be deprived of its element of scarcity, and its exchange value— 
its ability to command other commodities—would fall to almost nothing. 
Low price, meaning low exchange value, is but the inevitable economic 
penalty paid by an industry for failure to properly proportion supply 
to needs. It is the natural process by which there is brought about 
that adjustment in the employment of the world’s labor and capital 
which will best supply the world’s needs. 

If we study any industry which is successful in the business sense 
we find that that industry has first of all so adjusted its production 
to the demand for its goods that the price or exchange value of its 
product is maintained at a level which will enable that industry to pay 
the costs of production and a profit. 

Effort is now being made by many industrial interests to avoid the 
dislocation incident to the ups and downs, the alternating booms and 
depressions, of the business cycle by keeping in such close touch with 
production and consumption that business will not overextend itself 


‘and suffer a violent depression but will have a constant flow of moder- 


ate prosperity. This same adjustment, more difficult of attainment for 
agriculture, is nevertheless an indispensable condition of business suc- 
cess in agriculture. The farmer who produced for his own use was 
one of the most independent of men in that he had to consider only 
the desires and needs of his own family while the modern farmer, who 
would achieve business success, must not only turn out a product such 
as meets the requirements of the consumer but must also work in con- 
junction with his fellow farmers to the end that the combined product 
shall neither permanently nor for long periods exceed a consumer de- 
mand for that product which will yield a profitable return. The 
farmer’s ability to create exchange-value wealth depends absolutely 
upon such adjustment of supply to demand. 


POLICIES NEED REVISION 


Our conception of agriculture, which is responsible for our policies, 
needs revision if agriculture is to be made a good business. When 
the farm family was a self-sufficient unit it became a fixed idea that 
we could not have too many farms or too many farmers, and our Fed- 
eral Government encouraged the rapid settlement of our public domain 
first by sale to settlers at a low price and later by gift to those who 
would become cultivators. This policy led to a rapid extension of our 
farm area. In the years from 1870—1880 we added to our cultivated 
area 297,000 square miles, a territory equal in extent to Great Britain 
and France combined. 

The result was the disturbance of the farming industry in the older 
section of the United States and in the whole world. The present de- 
pression is less severe than that suffered by eastern farmers from 1870 
to 1900. Still believing that there could not be too many farms or too 
many farmers, agriculture was not given time to recover from the 
effects of free land distribution before the Federal Government began 
a program of reclamation of waste lands by irregation. According to 
a statement furnished me by the Secretary of the Interior, as of June 
30, 1926, the Federal Government had under irrigation on its various 
projects 1,320,300 acres of land, while preparations are already made 
to supply water for nearly 500,000 acres additional. The Government 
has expended in reclaiming this land a total of nearly $162,000,000, or 
$87.50 per acre. According to the 1923 Yearbook of the United States 
Department of Agriculture the cxemption of settlers from interest on 
construction costs has been estimated at approximately $70,000,000, 
which is referred to in the Yearbook article as an indirect subsidy to 
settlers on these projects. The first session of the Sixty-ninth Congress 
remitted over $14,000,000 of charges on irrigation projects. 
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Following the same policies as the Federal Government, the States 
have entered into land-settlement activities of a similar nature. Many 
States have immigration departments for the purpose of encouraging 
the movement of settlers to new and cut-over lands. The Federal and 
State activities have in turn been supplemented by the work of cham- 
bers of commerce, bankers, real-estate operators, and other private 
agencies interested in the development of particular regions, AS a 
result of such policies agriculture is a highly competitive industry, pro- 
duction is beyond consumer needs, and in consequence small return is 
received. 

For more than half a century our Federal and State Governments 
have maintained experiment stations to investigate the problems of 
plant and animal growth and colleges to instruct the youth of the 
land in the science and art of agriculture. The Federal Government 
has maintained a great Department of Agriculture, the greatest De- 
partment of Agriculture in the world, and the scyeral States have 
also their departments for the promotion of agriculture. Until very 
recently the work of these various agencies centered almost entirely 
upon the problems of greater production without relation to the busi- 
ness problems of the farm. A few years ago the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture published a bulletin entitled “An Example 
of Model Farming.” The farm in question consisted of 15 acres 
of land which had been developed to the point of raising the roughage 
for 30 head of stock, 17 of which were cows in milk. A near-by insti- 
tution purchased all the milk at 614 cents per quart. Under the cir- 
cumstances the enterprise was a financial success. At the time this 
bulletin was issued I figured over the production costs of this so-called 
model farm and found that if I had done the very same thing in the 
market available to me, which at the time paid 3 cents per quart, 
bankruptey would soon have followed. ‘To-day if such a bulletin were 
issued I should expect the Bureau of Agricultural Economics to have 
a hand in its preparation and to point out that while this farm was a 
model from the point of view of great production on a small area, 
its business success was made possible only by the market which 
paid twice the price available to the ordinary dairyman. 

The opening of new lands, irrigation of waste lands, the work of all 
the agencies solving the problems of production have been good work, 
but as conditions change our policies must be changed. Solution of 
the business problems of agriculture now need our closest attention. 
These problems demand not only educational work which will lead 
to a more efficient and lower cost production but also educational work 
which will lead to a more efficient and more economical system of 
marketing and recognition of the fact that in the future lands should 
be developed only as needs require. 

EFFECT OF THE WORLD WAR 


The World War introduced into agriculture, just as it did into 
nearly all industries, many disturbing elements. The outbreak of the 
war found us in a period of declining exports of farm products. 
However, conditions in Europe soon created a demand which absorbed 
the production of our farms at prices greatly in excess of the normal. 
These prices were so high that the owners of the better farms had 
left after paying the expenses of production a large surplus of cash 
return. Farmers and business men mistook what was an abnormal 
condition growing out of the war for a permanent condition of agri- 
cultural prosperity, and there resulted in many sections of our country 
a great land boom. For instance, the average value of land and 
buildings per acre of Iowa farms increased from $96 per acre in 
1910 to $229.09 per acre in 1920. This difference of $133.09 per acre 
largely added by the war boom to Iowa land means the addition of ‘more 
than four and a quarter biilions of dollars to the capitalization of 
the lands of the State, and it also means on the basis of a 5% per 
cent on this capitalization the addition of approximately 20 cents per 
bushel to the cost of growing corn in that State. Land booms in 
agriculture, like booms in other classes of real estate, bring calamitous 
consequences if they overreach themselves, and while our sympathy 
must go out to those who purchased Corn Belt land at high prices, to 
those who loaned them the money with which to buy, and to those 
who once inventoried their acres at the increased figure, yet there is 
no feasible remedy for the ‘losses and deflations which have come 
upon them except to take their losses or get a direct national subsidy 
in such form that it will not stimulate greater production. Agri- 
culture will never be a good business in any region on the basis of 
inflated land values. 

War demand finally came to an end. It has been estimated that 
the World War cost a total of $350,000,000,000, a sum equal to the 
total wealth of this country. Such a gigantic drain of the world’s 
capital must sooner or later reflect upon the consuming power of the 
world’s population. The year 1920 marked the beginning of the decline 
in the prices of farm products. 

Four years after the armistice a British food expert, in making a 
summary of European food conditions, said: 

“ This bare summary of the position of the most important foodstuffs 
shows clearly enough that the standard of living in the cities of Europe 
is still appreciably below the pre-war figure.” 

Yet, in the face of the impoverished condition of our customers, our 
acreage involved in farm products for export even increased over that 
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employed for the war-time demand. Our total output of the cereal 
grains was greater in 1925 than for any of the war years except 1915. 
The President in his speech here in Chicago two years ago said: “ The 
sound remedy is to reduce production.” Can anyone say, in view of the 
real situation, that his advice was not sound? 


PROSPERITY THROUGH CONGRESSIONAL ACTION 


Yet there is in many sections of the United States an insistent de- 
mand that the Congress of the United States enact a law calculated to 
make agriculture a good business by storing and exporting surpluses 
of farm products and thereby relieving the domestic market of their 
burden. Some favor doing this at the expense of the Treasury of the 
United States—that is, at the expense of all the people; others would 
make a levy upon farm products to reimburse the Treasury and thereby 
throw the expense upon the farmers themselves. 

The proposals made really mean that demand is made upon the Con- 
gress of the United States to pass a law which will exempt agricul- 
ture from the economic penalties of overproducing. If agriculture 1s 
overproducing at present prices, what will happen if Congress does 
enter upon a policy of raising prices. Thirty-seven million acres de- 
voted to cotton in 1923, with a moderate crop, produced in round 
numbers 10,000,000 bales of cotton, which brought farmers an average 
price of 31 cents per pound, and stocks on hand were worked off. 
From 1923 on we had a progressive increase in our cotton acreage 
and larger yields. Our 1925 acreage was larger than that of 1923 by 
nearly 9,000,000 acres. Prices were practically cut in two and over 
5,000,000 bales were carried over to compete with this crop. In 1926 
we again added over a million acres to our cotton acreage. The price 
is now ruinously low to producers, and there is prospect of a carry 
over of 7,500,000 bales to conflict with the crop of 1927. Cotton can 
be carried for many years and our production can be greatly extended 
if the Government can make cotton growing profitable for everybody 
who wants to go into the business of growing it. But is it policy to 
employ capital and labor in growing cotton and in storing a supply of 
it far beyond the world’s needs for years to come? We might just as 
well face now the problem of adjusting our supply of cotton to the 
demand as to wait until we have overhanging the industry several 
years’ supply in storage. 

The legislation proposed would increase rather than lessen the evil of 
overproduction. Furthermore, it is based upon the fallacious notion 
that somewhere in the world there exists a demand for any surpluses of 
agricultural products we may create. Such is far from being the fact. 
The surplus of most farm products is now world-wide. Other nations 
are just as anxious as we are to place their agriculture upon a 
prosperous basis, and it is too much for us to expect that they will 
submit to having their own producers subjected to the dumping of our 
surpluses upon their markets, particularly if this is done through 
direct Government intervention. 

Before making the prosperity of their business contingent upon the 
uncertainties of political action, should not farmers themselves pause 
and consider what this would mean. Conditions are right now for a 
wave of sympathetic interest in agriculture on the part of all classes 
of people. We are in a period of industrial prosperity which has 
prought about general employment of labor at high prices. The farmer 
as the under dog to-day, let us assume, can receive sufficient considera- 
tion from Congress so that one of the export plans can be passed and 
become a law. Let us assume that the plan works and results in 
higher prices being paid by the American consumer for his food than 
is paid for that same food sold in other markets. Let us assume that 
in a short time we have an industrial depression with consequent 
unemployment. Let us remember that representation in Congress in 
the lower House is in proportion to population and the President and 
the Senators are elected by popular vote. Let us remember, aiso, that 
only 26 per cent of the gainfully employed persons are engaged in agri- 
culture. Can we conclude, in view of this situation, that the prospect 
for farm relief through political action has anything to recommend it 
from the standpoint of stability or permanency? 

Do farmers themselves want fastened upon the agriculture of this 
country a policy of governmental price control which, if it works to 
raise prices in the interest of producers, may at some future time oper- 
ate to lower prices in the interest of consumers? The Yearbook of 
the United States Department of Agriculture for 1923 estimated the 
average area from 1914-1922 devoted to crops for direct and indirect 
export involved a total of 61,000,000 acres of crop land, ‘The estimate 
is made also that if this area were devoted to production for our own 
use, we could maintain an increase of population of 21,000,000 persons. 
Our own population is increasing at the rate of 1,500,000 persons a 
year. Then in 14 years on the present basis of increase in population 
our cultivated land area held at its present acreage, and without fur- 
ther artificial stimulation of production, will be needed to supply our 
own people. When that time comes, and it will come before 14 years, 
because we shall always continue to export commodities in the produc- 
tion of which we have a special advantage, such as cotton and hog 
products, what will happen if American agriculture has fastened upon 
itself a policy of Government price control which may so easily be 
made to work to the disadvantage of the producer? 
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ucts of which we have an exportable surplus would only be doing 
justice in making the tariff effective for agriculture. Our Government 
from its very beginning has from time to time for one reason or 
another levied duties on certain articles. The avowed purpose has 
generally been to protect commodities produced within the country 
from the competition of similar commodities of foreign production. 
The idea that the Government should take action to raise the domestic 
price above the world price by the amount of the duty is a new 
departure in tariff legislation. Common justice would demand that 
the Government, if it is to embark upon this new policy, should not 
confine it to a few farm products, but should extend it to all farm 
products. Agriculture is to-day so interdependent that the products 
which the farmers of one region sell in the market become the articles 
of purchase and the raw materials of the farmers of other regions. 
If the Government is to take action to raise the price of bread and 
meat and grains which the dairymen, the poultry raisers, the potato 
growers, and general farmers of the East must buy, then action must 
also be taken to raise the prices of their products. If the tariff is to 
be made effective for agriculture, must it not in all fairness be made 
effective for manufactured products as well? 

In view of all these considerations, I am confident time will reveal 
that the real friends of American agriculture are those who in this 
crisis resisted a price-fixing policy on the part of the Government. 

The Government of the United States should, in my opinion, con- 
cern itself with policies which will lead to the prosperity and well- 
being of all its people. Farmers comprise a very substantial propor- 
tion of the Nation’s workers. The products which they turn into the 
channels of trade comprise not only a large part of the Nation’s 
commerce but supply the food which is a vital necessity for all the 
people. It is essential from the standpoint of national well-being 
and national self-sufficiency that the farming industry should be on a 
sound and enduring basis. All those who are studying the problems 
of agriculture are in accord upon this. All are sincerely endeavoring 
to bring about those changes which are for its permanent betterment. 
But the desired end can not be obtained by adopting remedies which 
may relieve the distress of the moment only to bring in their wake 
evils which will do permanent harm. Better economic leadership from 
the Department of Agriculture, both State and national, and from 
the institutions of learning; better organizations of farmers for the 
purpose of applying more efficient business methods to the industry ; 
favorable laws for the regulation of trade practices and the provision 
of credit facilities to meet the needs of agriculture; these are not 
temporary but permanent reforms, which will place the farming indus- 
try upon a profitable basis. 


ADDRESS OF FORMER GOVERNOR ALF TAYLOR, OF TENNESSEE 


Mr. REECE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REECE. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the following address of 
Ex-Governor Alf Taylor, before the Tennessee Society of St. 
Louis, January 8, 1927, Jackson Day: 


GREATNESS AND THE WORLD’S GREAT MEN 


I have seen every President of the United States from Abraham 
Lincoln to Calvin Coolidge; have had the privilege of knowing some 
of them personally, namely: Andrew Johnson, Rutherford B. Hayes, 
James A. Garfield, Benjamin Harrison, Grover Cleveland, William 
McKinley, Theodore Roosevelt, and Warren G. Harding. These were 
all great, good men; each upheld the right as he was given to see the 
right; each performed his task with fidelity and honor, and if they 
could be with us in the flesh this evening they would, with one voice, 
coincide with me in my estimate of the first illustrious President on 
the list I have mentioned. If you were to ask me to point out to 
you the greatest man I ever saw, without a moment’s hesitation I 
would point to Abraham Lincoln as the greatest man I ever looked 
in the face. His was the largest task of any of them. God raised 
him up to fit it and endowed him with wisdom to perform it. Henry 
Watterson, of the Courier-Journal, said he was ‘inspired of God.” 
Woodrow Wilson, accepting the place of his birth as a national shrine, 
said: ‘‘ Lincoln and Washington were typical Americans in the use they 
made of their genius; but there will be few such men at best, and 
we will not look into the mystery of how and why they come. We will 
only keep the door open for them, always, and hearty welcome—after 
we have recognized them.” These words from the lips of illustrious 
political opponents, are eulogies within themselves, equal to any eulogy 
ever pronounced by the most ardent political friend. 

He loved peace and hated war. He tried with all his might to avert 
the fraternal conflict. Ie negotiated a conference between himself and 
the Confederate authorities at Hampton Roads and, according to those 
who kept in touch with inside events at the time, he went so far as to 
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write one word at the top of the shect of paper you hold in your hand 
and you may write the rest of the agreement.” Mr. Stephens inquired 
as to the word he had in mind; Mr. Lincoln replied that the word was 
“Union.” Mr. Stephens declined the proposition on the ground that to 
sign such an agreement would be transcending his authority. There- 
upon the conference ended, and then it was that the lowering clouds 
of war let loose afresh their thunderbolts of destruction and death. I 
saw Mr. Lincoln on three occasions at the closing and after the close 
of the struggle. As a boy in my early teens, in company with a Con- 
gressman, I saw him in the White IIouse afterwards. I heard him 
speak at Philadelphia, and a short time subsequently I saw him dead, 
when his body was lying in state in old Independence Hall. I never 
have forgotten, nor will I ever forget, a statement I heard him make 
in the conversation at the White House. The Congressman asked for 
the release of a Confederate brigadier general, a prisoner of war at 
Fortress Monroe, who had saved his life during the Civil War. Without 
the return of a word Mr. Lincoln wrote an order to the Secretary of 
War for the release of the general, and as he handed it to the Con- 
gressman he said: ‘‘ Some of us may never be able to forget, but all of 
us must forgive and return to the peaceful walks of life and build up 
the waste places.” 

When he fell a victim of the assassin’s bullet the Nation was be- 
reft of an ideal President, and the South lost its best friend at a time 
it most needed a friend. If he had lived, I undertake to say that 
complete reconciliation would have taken place between the sections 
before the expiration of his second term, and the country would have 
escaped the untold bitterness and prejudice engendered during the 
prolonged period of reconstruction. Reconciliation, rehabilitation, the 
return of good will and friendly intercourse among the pcople of all 
sections was the burden of his great soul. 

His life and career is, ought to be, and doubtless will be a source 
of inspiration to the coming generations of men everywhere. His life 
is an example illustrative of the fact that under our system the road 
that leads to eminence and success is open and free to everyone. 
There are no toll gates and poverty is no bar! Character, capacity, 
faithfulness—the Jeffersonian standard—constitute the only passport, 
and opportunities are ever present. 

It seems that most men and women, like diamonds in the rough or 
precious metal in the quartz, must be ground and polished on the 
hard, sharp grit of evil fortune or crushed to powder under its 
merciless pestles and fused in its white-hot fires before they may 
shine with the jewels’ ray or the serene lustre of the virgin gold. 
Most of the gems that adorn human character are crystallized in the 
fiery crucibles of adversity! Our history is full of examples. For 
instance, Andrew Jackson was a poor boy, self-dependent, self-educated, 
and entirely self-made. Benjamin Franklin was once a typesetter in 
Boston and subsequently in the city of Philadelphia. Patrick Henry 
was a day laborer in Hanover County, Va. James A. Garfield was 
once a mule driver on the towpath of a canal. Andrew Johnson was 
a poor orphan boy, bound out to a tailor by trade and never baying 
gone to a school a single day in his life, learned his letters between 
stitches while at work on the tailor's bench. His wife taught him 
to read. He filled every position known to our political system, from 
town councilman to President of the United States, and died a United 
States Senator. i i 

Abraham Lincoln was poorest of them all, and had smaller advantages 
than any of them. Born as lowly as the Babe of Bethlehem in a log 
hut in Kentucky, reared to manhood in it and similar huts in Indiana 
and Illinois, inured to every hardship known to squalid poverty ; having 
to perform every character of drudgery and hard work incident to life 
in the wilderness, clearing ground for the cultivation of crops and 
splitting the rails to fence it; working as a farm hand in farming time 
and as a boat hand at odd times; handling heavy freights on the San- 
gamon and Mississippi Rivers; finally securing a job as a sort of handy 
man and clerk in a village store, doing all the drudgery, weighing up 
and storing away every kind of produce given in exchange for goods; 
at the same time reading and studying borrowed books, as he had 
been doing theretofore, in the evenings by the moonlight or by piue- 
torch light in midnight darkness; at length entering the community 
debating society and never failing to attend its meeting and to par- 
ticipate in its debates, he, at last, found himself! He developea rapidiy 
into the clearest-headed, best-informed, and most forceful debater of the 
organization, attracting immediate local attention, and becoming the 
most popular figure about New Salem. He went through these early 
struggles without a word of complaint, and came out of them all a 
physical and intellectual giant, and, above all, ‘‘ the noblest work of 
God, an honest man.” Thus, self-supported, self-educated, and enter- 
ing young manhood with nothing but brain and muscle to back him, he 
finally concluded to be a lawyer. Training himself for that profession 
by means of borrowed law books, he succeeded in procuring license and 
enteyed the practice, and continued to practice successfully for a quar- 
ter of a century. Popular clamor drew him into politics and he entered 
that field, serving four terms in the Legislature of Illinois and one term 
in Congress, becoming thereafter a candidate for United States Senator 
against Stephen A. Douglas. His masterly handling of the issues in 
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made him so exceedingly popular in Illinois that at the election he 
received a majority of the popular vote of 4,000. But the legislature 
at that time elected Senators, and Mr. Douglas was elected. 

Upon the assembling of the convention of the new party Mr. Lin- 
coln was nominated for President, and was elected in the year of Our 
Lord 1860. He was overwhelmingly reelected in 1864 and was inaugu- 
rated for a second term. 

There are two historic figures that measure up to my highest idcal 
of greatness as applied to men. One of them is Abraham Lincoln and 
the other is Andrew Jackson. They were alike, at least, in one su- 
premely important respect—they were alike in their devotion to the 
American Union! Jackson put a quietus upon the nullification move- 
ment in his day when he swore “ By the Eternal, the Union must and 
shall be preserved.” It fell to the lot of Lincoln to preserve it in 
his day, thus settling the question for all timc! 

We can not look upward from the foot of a towering peak and see 
its summit or receive a just impression of its grandeur; no more can 
we stand under the shadow of greatness and behold its pinnacle or be 
awed by its majesty. But, as in the one case, we must contemplate the 
mountain from a distance of space and determine its class by com- 
parison with its fellows in the range; so, in the other, we must View 
and estimate great men and their actions in a perspective projected by 
distance of time. In order to form a just judgment, we must view 
them against the background of a calm, historic horizon, clarified of 
all prejudice and the fogs and mists of controversy, contrasting them 
with other altitudes in the mountain chain of human greatness. To-day 
we look backward, in the case of Andrew Jackson, through a perspec- 
tive of a century, and, in the case of Abrabam Lincoln, through a 
perspective of three-score years, and we see no summit which over- 
shadows their fame—and few which rise to its level; and the lengthen- 
ing of the perspectives through long stretches of the coming centuries 
will only add luster to their achievements and glory to their im- 
mortal names. 


IMPORTATION OF MILK AND CREAM INTO THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker. I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 11768) to regulate 
the importation of milk and cream into the United States. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 11768. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. I object. 


THE PUBLIC-BUILDING SITUATION 


Mr. BOX. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp in reference to public buildings. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on public build- 
ings. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Speaker, because I know that many of my 
constituents are interested in the efforts which have been made 
to procure the erection of Federal post-office buildings at each 
of several needy points within the district, and because it is 
my duty to advise the people I represent about my own action, 
the situation and prospects, I make this statement. 

I first came to Congress in 1919. From 1913, six years before 
I came, until 1926, seven years after I came, no bill or plan for 
supplying the needed post-office buildings throughout the coun- 
try was adopted. 

Beginning with the first session of the Sixty -sixth Congress, 
the first to which I was elected, with the introduction of bills, 
urging action on- them by the committee having jurisdiction of 
them, and by every other proper procedure known to me, I 
diligently sought relief for the most needy points within the 
district. 

In 1926, last year. Congress virtually took from itself the 
power to say what towns should have public buildings and 
passed that power to a committee composed of representatives 
of the Treasury and Post Office Departments, That was a 
thoroughly unsound innovation, taking this function from the 
authority which had exercised it since the establishment of the 
Government and placing it in the executive department and 
more or less beyond the control of the elected Representatives 
and Senators. I opposed and voted against that measure so 
loug as it was open and until the law was passed and approved 
by the President. 

By that act this commission was directed to make a survey of 
the country and report where public buildings should be erected 
and the amounts to be expended. Of the towns in the United 
States having no Federal post-office buildings, there were and 
are 858 towns having annual postal receipts of over $20,000, 
and about 1,500 towns having annual postal receipts of between 
$10,000 and $20,000, making about 2,358 towns in these classes 
with no post-office buildings. In addition there are several 
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hundred larger cities and towns which have so outgrown their 
Federal buildings as to make them seriously inadequate, 

This survey resulted in a report recommending the improve- 
ment or erection. of about 200 buildings during the next six 
years out of more than 2,350 towns covered by the survey. A 
further report added other towns. 

The first report of this survey recommends some additional 
buildings, or enlargements or improvement of buildings, in eight 
Texas cities and two new buildings for Texas towns having 
none. The additional report, made later, covered other points, 
a few of which are in Texas. The public- building needs of 
several Texas congressional districts, and probably as many 
as 100 congrexsional districts throughout the Nation, were 
left without mention or the promise of public-building relief by 
both the original and supplemental reports mentioned, leaving 
these several Texas districts and some 100 districts throughout 
the Nation with no prospect for a building under this plan, 
which is supposed to operate during the next five or six years. 
Our congressional district is one of those listed as probably 
early beneficiaries under this building plan. 

The existing Federal building at Beaumont, which has the 
United States court and attendant officers, a customs office, 
prohibition-enforcement forces, a post office for a growing city of 
above 50,000 people, and other official Federal activities, was found 
to contain only about one-fourth of the space it needs for these 
activities and was listed to receive a minimum of $220,000 for 
enlargements during this building period, which amount is 
said to be not nearly sufficient for its needs. Beaumuont’s needs 
will be at least partially provided for under this program, I 
regret that this will not be done this year, but not every point 
could be first on the program. The failure of the Senate to 
pass the bill appropriating the money intended for use in start- 
ing this program leaves all points without even the promise of 
a beginning this year, so far as can be ascertained at this 
closing moment of the session of Congress. 

Beaumont, Lufkin, Jacksonville, and Center have been pre- 
sented by me, by bills regularly introduced and otherwise, as 
points within our congressional district in present need of 
Federal buildings. The one situation at Beaumont, mentioned 
above, is the only one in our district which has the prospect of 
securing relief under this plan. For 1925 Beaumont’s post-office 
receipts were $222,154, Lufkin’s post-office receipts were $30,926, 
the receipts of the Jacksonville post office for 1925 were $29,503, 
and Center's postal receipts for the same year were $12,086. 

Why is Beaumont listed for an insufficient amount? Why is 
nothing to be done for Beaumont during the next fiscal year, 
and why have Lufkin, Jacksonville, and Center been so far listed 
for nothing? Intelligent citizens are entitled to an answer to 
these questions from one to whose hands they have committed 
their interests. To talk about a situation or a problem without 
knowing the facts is not intelligent. Most of the people of the 
four great communities mentioned are both intelligent and fair. 
They do not wish to speak foolishly nor to judge unfairly. I 
submit the following facts as an answer to the legitimate ques- 
tions stated: 

The actual public interests of these communities have not 
been to any extent neglected by me. No chance to get their 
needs considered by any one who had power to act has been 
ignored. 

The results which we have obtained in getting our district 
listed for a substantial amount places it among the districts 
which get the promise of a measure of early relief. Ours is One 
of the fortunate districts, while there are many others entirely 
left out of the prospect of receiving a building or an addition to 
one, so far as is shown by the reports of this survey. 

The chief difficulty grows out of the fact that there are more 
than 2,300 requests for buildings or enlargements, while the 
administration and Congress do not feel justified in spending 
the $400,000,000 to $600,000,000 for new buildings outside the 
District of Columbia which are demanded. Many cities in 
other States and in Texas, which have a very much larger vol- 
ume of postal business than either Lufkin, Jacksonville, or 
Center, have no buildings. Some of them have ten times as 
much postal business as the largest of these three towns of 
Lufkin, Jacksonville, and Center, 

In this connection I use the receipts of 1925 because the late 
survey and reports were based on them. 

The cities having no buildings which have more than ten 
times the annual post receipts of the largest of our points hav- 
ing none are: Jamaica, N. Y.; Flushing, N. Y.; Long Beach, 
Calif., and Warren Pa. Each of these cities has annual postal 
receipts of over $400,000 and has no public building. 

All of the towns in the above list have annual postal receipts 


‘something like twice as great as Beaumont, yet none of the 
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towns in this list have Federal buildings. Beaumont has an 
insufficient one and is in line to get an enlargement under this 
building plan. 

Besides the above there are some 11 cities which have no 
Federal buildings which have annual postal receipts of more 
than five times the receipts of our largest town having none. 
They are Garden City, N. Y.; Passaic, N. J.; Staten Island, 
N. Y.; Tyrone, Pa.; Salem, Mass.; Glendale, Calif.; Endicott, 
NAY. ; Union City, N. J.; Bloomfield, N. J.; Dunellen, N. J.; and 
Framingham, Mass. 

Bach of these has annual receipts of from $200,000 to $400,000 
and has no Federal building. 
~ Tn addition to the group of cities first above mentioned, each 
of which had postal receipts in 1925 of over $400,000 and had 
no post-office building, all of the 11 cities named in the last 
above given list are in the same class with Beaumont; that is, 
they have annual post-office receipts ranging from $200,000 to 
$400,000 per year. They have no Federal buildings at all. 
Beaumont, whose postal receipts place it among the smaller 
of this latter class of cities, has an inadequate building and is 
listed for its much-needed enlargement. 

Besides the above there are some 19 cities having no Federal 
buildings which have annual post-office receipts some three to 
six times the receipts of our largest town having none. They 
are Mount Morris, Ill.; Dearborn, Mich.; Rutherford, N. J.; 
White Plains, N. ¥.; Santa Monica, Calif.; Spencer, Ind.; Santa 
Anna, Calif.; Uniontown, Pa.; West New York, N. J.; Far 
Rockaway, N. Y.; Daytona Beach, Fla.; San Bernardino, Calif. ; 
National Stock Yards, Ill.; New Kensington, Pa.; South Nor- 
walk, Conn.; Arlington, N. J.; Marshall, Mich.; Huntington 
Park, Calif.; and Troy, Obio. 

Each of these towns has annual postal receipts of from 
$100,000 to $200,000 and has no building. 

Besides the above I name nine of the many cities having no 
Federal buildings which have annual postal receipts of more 
than twice those of our largest town having none, They are 
Clearfield, Pa.; St. Joseph, Mich.; Princeton, N. J.; Barberton, 
Ohio; Dansville, N. Y.; Modesto, Calif.; Port Chester, N. Y.; 
Newton, Iowa; and Paradise, Pa. 

Each of these has annual postal receipts of from $90,000 to 
$100,000 and has no public building. 

In addition to the above, I name 11 other cities without public 
buildings which have annual postal receipts at least twice as 
large us the receipts of our largest city having none. They are 
Ardmore, Pa.; Greenville, Pa.; Gardner, Mass.; Sturgis, Mich. ; 
Palmer, Mass.; Monticello, Ill.; Red Bank, N. J.; South Orange, 
N. J.; Tonawanda, N. Y.; Adams, N. Y.; and Painsville, Ohio. 

Each of these cities has annual postal receipts of from 
$80,000 to $90,000, and has no public building. 

Still staying within the class of cities which have no Federal 
buildings and have annual postal receipts at least twice as 
great as those of our largest city having no building, I name 
22 others, which are South St. Paul, Minn.; Pukwana, S. Dak. ; 
Norwalk, Conn.; Alhambra, Calif.; Saginnw West Side, Mich. ; 
Ponca City, Okla.; Summit, N. J.; Bristol, Va.; Galion, Ohio; 
Palo Alto, Calif. ; Pomona, Calif.; Leroy, N. Y.; Jeannette, Pa. ; 
Phillipsburg, N. J.; Sarasota, Fla.; Kent, Ohio; Vallejo, Calif. ; 
Woodsboro, Md.; Wildwood, N. J.; Hempstead, N. Y.; Petaluma, 
Calif.; and Oneida, N. Y. 

Each of these cities has annual postal receipts of from 
$70,000 to $80,000, and has no public building. 

Continuing to name cities which have no Federal buildings 
but which have annual post-office receipts vastly in excess of 
the largest of our cities having no Federal building, I designate 
20 additional ones, which are Whittier, Calif.; Fort Lauderdale, 
Fla.; Rahway, N. J.; Dunkirk, N. Y.; Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fort 
Myers, Fla.; Ocean City, N. J.; Englewood, N. J.; Iron Moun- 
tain, Mich.; Canajoharie, N. Y.; Ilion, N. Y.; Ridgewood, N. J.; 
Ossining, N. Y¥.; Palmyra, N. Y.; Norwich, N. Y.; Clearwater, 
Fla.; Richmond, Calif.; Redlands, Calif.; Brandenton, Fla. ; 
and Andover, Mass. 

Each of these cities has annual postal receipts of $60,000 to 
$70,000 and has no public building. E 

Continuing to deal with cities which have no Federal build- 
ings and have annual postal receipts enormously larger than 
the largest of our cities having none, there are 47 towns in 
the United States, each having postal receipts of $50,000 to 
$60,000 annually, having no Federal buildings. I will furnish 
a list of them to any citizen requesting it. 

In order that citizens of Lufkin, Jacksonville, and Center 
may know whether or not either of them is in the class of the 
cities of the largest postal receipts with no Federal buildings, 
I respectfully advise that in addition to all the long list mentioned 
above there are 88 towns in the United States having annual 
postal receipts of $40,000 to $50,000 which have no public 
buildings. 
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Among those having receipts of more than $40,000 which have 
no public buildings and get no present relief are four Texas 
towns, namely, Mexia, with postal receipts for 1925 of $46,610, 
and for 1926 of $47,812; Plainview, with postal receipts for 1925 
of $45,281, and for 1926 of $51,539; Sweet Water, with postal 
receipts for 1925 of $45,098, and for 1926 of $50,414; and 
Breckenridge, with postal receipts for 1925 of $42,557, and for 
1926 of $50,165. Mexia and Sweet Water are listed in the 
present six-year building plan for relief sometime during the 
period. All of the towns referred to in the preceding para- 
graphs have a larger postal business than any of the three 
towns of our district which receive no relief. I will send the 
list of these 88 towns to any citizen who wants it. 

Besides the hundreds of cities which have no Federal build- 
ings and which have annual post-office receipts larger than the 
largest of our cities having no building, with great respect I 
advise my interested constituents that there are 153 towns in 
the United States which have no public buildings having in 
1925 annual postal receipts of from $30,000 to $40,000. Among 
these are four Texas towns, namely, Ranger, Lufkin, Taylor, and 
Electra. Taylor has larger receipts than the largest of our 
towns which have no Federal building and is listed for relief 
during the next six years. It will be noted that after coming 
down the list, past hundreds of places of much larger postal 
receipts during 1925 which have no Federal buildings, we now 
reach Lufkin. I will gladly furnish a list of these 153 towns of 
this class to any interested citizen. l 

There are 425 towns in the United States having no public 
buildings which in 1925 had annual postal receipts of from 
$20,000 to $30,000, which get no recommendations under this 
plan. Among them are the following Texas towns: Harlingen, 
Quanah, Childress, Eastland, Jacksonville, Cisco, San Benito, 
Kingsville, Lamesa, Kerrville, Big Springs, McAllen, and Cole- 
man. Jacksonville and perhaps other towns named in this list 
joined the class of those having postal receipts of more than 
$30,000 during 1926. 

Let no citizen of Lufkin, Jacksonville, or Center say that all 
towns of the size of his have been provided for. I have just 
named many scores of such towns, each larger than any of 
these, which have not been provided for. Several of them are 
in the State of Texas. 

There were 425 American towns in the same class with Jack- 
sonville—that is, having receipts during 1925 of more than 
$20,000 and less than $30,000—which have no public buildings 
and are not listed in this report for present relief. 

There are above 1,000 towns in the same class with Center; 
that is, they have postal receipts of more than $10,000 and less 
than $20,000 and have no public buildings, and are not listed 
for one in this report. 

In view of these fucts, every one of which is supported by 
the official record, I hope no citizen will hereafter think or say 
that his town is the only one, or the largest one of its class, 
which has no public building and no immediate prospect of any. 

Crockett, a neighboring, friendly city in an adjoining district, 
has no Federal building and is not yet listed to receive one 
under the present plan. 

In the new Federal six-year buildings law mentioned above, 
under which the Government is now operating, it is provided 
that at least two new buildings for points having none shall be 
provided for each State. The two Texas towns which are in 
line to obtain these two buildings under the present program 
are Lubbock and Huntsville. I quote from the report of Secre- 
tary Mellon and Postmaster General New as to why these two 
points were recommended by them: 


Lubbock: The population in 1920, according to the last census, was 
9,687. The population is estimated at the present time to be 15,000, 
and the population served 22,000. Postal receipts for the fiscal year 
1922 were $30,051.54, and for 1926, $81,574.63. 

The principal industries, in the order of their importance, are stock 
farming, wholesale groceries, and retailing. The post office pays $2,100 
for its rented quarters. The building is a one-story brick structure, 
heated by coal stoves, with a roof that leaks and was broken down 


twice. The rapid growth of this city is due to farming replacing the 
cattle-raising business. All large stock ranches have been cut into 
farms. The land is productive and the prospects are that the city will 


continue to have a substantial growth. 

It is recommended that Lubbock be considered as a site for a new 
Federal building. The Government does not own a site at this place, 
but the town exceeds all others in population, population: served, and 
postal receipts. 

Huntsville : There is a State penitentiary located here, two 
banks, one college, with attendance from 2,200 to 2,500, and one negro 
preparatory school. * * +% 

We recommend that Huntsville be given consideration as the second 
city in the State entitled to a new Federal building, owing to its being 
an educational center and having a Government-owned site. 


* k * 
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Immediately after the final passage of this law in 1926, 
hoping to get Lufkin in this part of the first year’s plan, I 
again took up the matter with the offices of the Secretaries who 
were to make the survey, select the towns to receive public 
buildings, and make this report. Mr. Hall, the secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Lufkin, will recall my request made 
of him in June of 1926 for further data to support my effort. 
Mr. Hall’s office should show a considerable correspondence 
between me and him about it at that time. Postmaster Evaus’s 
files should show that in cooperating with Mr. Hall he pre- 
pared a statement of the post-office situation at Lufkin showing 
the facts creating the necessity for a building, which either 
Mr. Evans or Mr. Hall forwarded to me and which, with other 
data, I presented to the departments, urging that provision be 
made for Lufkin in this connection. My presentations in be- 
half of needy points within our district were by personal ap- 
pearance and by written statements. In response to one of 
these appeals First Assistant Postmaster General John H. 
Bartlett wrote me as follows: 

JULY 9, 1926. 


Ion. Jon C. Box, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Box: I have yours of the 7th instant, forwarding a 
copy of a report in regard to the postal situation at Lufkin, Tex. 

The requirements of the service at Lufkin will receive our carcful 
consideration in connection with other similar projects under the 
recentiy enacted public buildings act. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN H. BARTLETT, 
First Assitant Postmaster General. 


The Supervising Architect in the Treasury Department, whose 
office handles this business for the Secretary of the Treasury, 
answering a communication similar to the one addressed to the 
Post Office Department mentioned above, wrote me a letter, 
which I quote: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, 
Washington, D. O., July 16, 1926. 
Hon. JOHN C. Box, 
House of Representatires, United States. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Referring to your letter of July 7 in the 
interest of the citizens of Lufkin, Tex., and the need of that town for 
a Federal building under the recent legislation, permit me to advise 
you that the department will give full consideration to the facts set 
forth by you in this connection. 

The interest you take in the matter is appreciated, and the depart- 
ment realizes the anxiety of the various communities throughout the 
country to have their claims given early consideration. * * * 

By direction of the Secretary 

Very truly yours, 
JAMES A, WETMORE, 
Acting Supervising Architect. 


Continuing these efforts in behalf of Lufkin and other points 
from the date I came here until the present, I recently made 
urgent representations to the departments interested. In re- 
sponse to one of these, under date of February 17, 1927, Hon. 
John H. Bartlett, First Assistant Postmaster General, wrote me 
as follows: 

Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
FIRST ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, February 17, 1927. 
Hon. JOHN C. Box, 
House of Representatives. 

My DEAR Mr. Box: I have yours of the 15th instant, concerning the 
erection of a Government-owned building at Lufkin, Tex. 

Should Congress appropriate sufficient additional money to permit us 
to take up places where conditions are similar to those at Lufkin, the 
claims of that city will have every possible considcration. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN H. BARTLETT, 
First Assistant Postmaster General. 


And the Treasury Department advised as follows: 
CONTEMPLATED BUILDINGS, LUFKIN, TRX. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, February 19, 1927. 
Hon. JoHN C. Box, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

M'Y DEAR CONGRESSMAN: The Treasury has your joint letter of Febru- 
ary 15 with respect to the matter of constructing a post-office building 
at Lufkin, Tex., and setting forth needs of Lufkin for a Government- 
owned building. 

Your interest in this matter is greatly appreciated, and in ascertain- 
ing the extent to which the Treasury will be able to undertake con- 
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struction in case Congress establishes an additional authorization of 
$100,000,000 further consideration will be given to the needs of Lufkin 
for a building, 

Very truly yours, CARL T. SCIUNEMAN, 


Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 


I give these facts pertaining to Lufkin because they are perti- 
nent to Lufkin’s situation and my efforts in that behalf, 

These efforts, which have been continued steadily since my 
first service here nearly eight years ago, will be continued. I 
have continued to urge upon the departments handling this 
business the needy situation at Beaumont, Lufkin, and other — 
points. Sooner or later I expect to succeed in my efforts to 
meet the necessities of these towns. I have never made any 
extravagant promises, because I have known this situation and 
had no inclination to deceive the people. When the Govern- 
iment gets down to cities having no sites and substantially the 
same postal receipts as those having the largest receipts within 
our district I expect to get further favorable action. If some 
one else succeeds me before that is accomplished he will find 
facts and urgings in behalf of the needs of our district in the 
minds of officials and in the files of the departments dealing with 
the subject. The anxiety of the good people of these cities who 
are interested in this needed development is felt and appreciated 
by me. The situation of our people is the result of and a part 
of the nation-wide situation which I have pointed out above, 
and resulting from no lack of service on my part. No criticism 
of me based on lack of information will in any manner lessen 
my efforts. Such criticism could not increase my efforts, because 
I have been diligent to the utmost. I know that the over- 
whelming majority of the people of these communities are 
intelligent and fair. Even if they were not, my recognition of 
my duty to serve them faithfully and impartially would 
continue. 

It is highly probable that the towns having the largest postal 
receipts and being without public buildings will be reached 
first, not because of any favoritism of mine, but because that 
will probably be the policy of the Government, which I can 
not attack or change. To help the most needy points first seems 
to be my duty. At the same time it helps to open the way for 
relief for less urgent situations. 

Supplementing and evidencing my many personal visits, pres- 
entations, and appeals, my files are bulging with records of my 
efforts in behalf of all of the four points for whose relief I 
have introduced bills and otherwise interested myself. 

The proposed authorization, which is by no means an appro- 
priution, for the expenditure of an additional $100,000,000 for 
buildings outside the District of Columbia during the next six 
years had my active support and was passed by the House 
during the session just closed. It failed to pass the Senate 
because of the efforts of certain Senators—usually called a fili- 
buster—to prevent a further investigation of election corrup- 
tion in certain States. 

Under the present law $25.000,000 per year is all that can be 
expended on this building program. If the act which failed in 
the Senate had passed, that sum would have been increased to 
$35,000,000 per year. 

The House passed an appropriation of $19,879,700 for use dur- 
ing the approaching year in starting this program. That 
amount was insufficient and did not reach the $25,000,000 
authorized under present law, much less the $35,000,000 limit 
which we tried to write into the law. But even that meager 
appropriation for buildings during the approaching fiscal year 
failed because of the legislative situation in the Senate already 
referred to. 

In passing on the work of his public servant the citizen has 
a right to know the facts. To talk without knowing is foolish. 
Intelligent citizens want to know the facts in order to be fair. 
The people of the second congressional district and the peopie 
of the four cities mentioned have been generous with me and I 
have been faithful to them. With this statement, to which I 
could add much, I leave the facts with them. 

i ADDENDA 

The following are some of the Texas cities having no Federal 
buildings and having no provision yet made for them, with their 
postal receipts for 1925 and 1926: 


City Receipts | Receipts 


1925 1926 

ABCA acts dbase akedageeeaneeuneeeuasd eases kadds sac EO $46, 610 $47, 812 
PIR A cn te naceakae cee ce eee nk Bice a eee 45, 281 51, 539 
WRC ALAT s ese clio E TETE EREA 45, 098 50, 414 
[Ty Lola. en SES E S E ER N O S 42, 557 50, 165 
ATOR E EA E E N OE OEO T ASTES E 34, 173 34, 881 
Loi a] a: | ence Ae ete ae Me PY MAEM for ANG me tet, MNOS) Mer Tw Nery Shr Ree ee 76, 128 81, 122 
i as ey i ea a ed tea 29, 183 40, 184 

i nk TEO ai ta a a a 30, 926 34, 529 
Jacksonville_..... PEIE ENE AE E E lewd puma TE A EEE EES 29, 503 33, 073 
Contor aee aaa a a naaa a aaa a eaaa aE 12, 086 13, 337 
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There are tbroughout the Nation many hundreds of cities 
larger than the largest of ours having no public buildings and 
great numbers of others having wholly inadequate facilities 
which have business and receipts many times as great as the 
greatest of ours having no buildings; all of which is pointed 
out in the main body of these remarks, 

As stated, the appropriation bill carrying an utterly inade- 
quate amount but intended to start relief measures at many 
places, including four in Texas, during the approaching fiscal 
year, failed of passage in the Senate, so that the building pro- 
gram stands still for another year, unless the departments can 
adopt some expedient to avoid the failure of the Senate to pass 
that appropriation. 

SPECIAL ASSISTANTS, BOARD OF TAX APPEALS 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa, from the Committee on Ways and 
Means, reported the bill (H. R. 16910) to provide for the em- 
ployment of special assistants by the Board of Tax Appeals, 
which was referred to the Union Calendar, and, with the ac- 
companying report, ordered printed. 


CONFERENCE REPORT—-URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report on 
the bill (H. R. 16462) making appropriations to supply urgent 
deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1927, and prior fiscal years, and to provide urgent sup- 
plemental appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1927, and for other purposes, for printing under the rule. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, its principal 
clerk, announced that the Senate insists upon its amendments 
to the bill (H. R. 16249) entitled “An act making appropria- 
tions for the military and nonmilitary activities of the War 
Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, and for 
other purposes,” disagreed to by the House of Representatives, 
and agrees to the conference asked by the House on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed 
as conferees on the part of the Senate Mr. WADSWORTH, Mr. 
JONES of Washington, Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, Mr. FLETCHER, 
and Mr. Harris. - 


HOUSE BILLS AND HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they presented to the President of the 
United States, for his approval, the following bills : 

H. R. 585. An act for the relief of Frederick Marshall; 

H. R. 1105. An act for the relief of the Kelly Springfield 
Motor Truck Co. of California ; 

H. R. 1330. An act for the relief of Helene M. Hubrich ; 

H. R. 1464. An act for the relief of Charles C. Hughes; 

H. R. 2184. An act for the relief of James Gaynor ; 

H. R. 2491. An act for the relief of Gordan A. Dennis; 

H. R. 4376. An act to allow and credit the accounts of Joseph 
R. Hebblethwaite, formerly captain, Quartermaster Corps, 
United States Army, the sum of $237.90 disallowed by the 
Comptroller General of the United States ; 

H. R. 4719. An act for the relief of the New Braunfels Brew- 
ing Co.; 

H. R. 5866. An act for the relief of the Lehigh Coal & Navi- 
gation Co.; 

H. R. 5991. An act authorizing the adjustment of the boun- 
daries of the Black Hills and Harney Forests, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 6586. An act for the relief of Russell W. Simpson ; 

H. R. 6806. An act authorizing the payment of a claim to 
Alexander J. Thompson ; 

H. R. 7156. An act for the relief of Maurice E. Kinsey; 

H. R. 7617. An act to authorize payment to the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co., a corporation, for damage to its rolling stock at 
Raritan Arsenal, Metuchen, N. J., on August 16, 1922; 

H. R. 7921. An act to authorize the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office to dispose by sale of certain public land in 
the State of Arkansas; 

H. R. 8345. An act for the relief of Crane Co.; 

H. R. 8685. An act for the relief of Henry S. Royce; 

H. R. 9045. An act to establish a national military park at and 
near Fredericksburg, Va., and to mark and preserve historical 
points connected with the battles of Fredericksburg, Spotsyl- 
vania Court House, Wilderness, and Chancellorsville, including 
Salem Church, Va.; 

H. R. 9287. An act for the relief of Albert G. Tuxhorn; 

H. R. 9667. An act for the relief of Columbus P. Pierce; 

H. R. 9912. An act approving the transaction of the adjutant 
general of the State of Oregon in issuing property to sufferers 
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from a fire in Astoria, Oreg., and relieving the United States 
property and disbursing officer of the State of Oregon and the 
State of Oregon from accountability therefor ; 

H. R. 10076. An act for the relief of the estate of William C. 
Perry, late of Cross Creek Township, Washington County, Pa.; 

H. R. 10130. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, 
in his discretion, to deliver to the president of the Rotary Club, 
of Crawfordsville, Montgomery County, Ind., a bell of a battle- 
ship that is now, or may be, in his custody ; 

H. R. 10725. An act for the relief of Capt. C. R. Insley; 

H. R. 11825. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide compensation for employees of the United States suffering 
injuries while in the performance of their duties, and for other 
purposes,” approved September 7, 1916, and acts in amendment 
thereof; 

H. R. 11762. An act to provide for the sale of uniforms to 
individuals separated from the military or naval forces of 
the United States; 

H. R. 12064. An act providing for a grant of land to the 
county of San Juan, in the State of Washington, for recrea- 
tional and public-park purposes; 

H. R. 12212. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to 
dispose of obsolete aeronautical equipment to accredited schools, 
colleges, and universities; 

H. R. 12309. An act for the relief of the Bell Telephone Co., 
of Philadelphia, Pa., and the Illinois Bell Telephone Co.; 

H. R. 12852. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to 
accept on behalf of the United States title in fee simple to a 
certain strip of land and the construction of a bridge across 
Archers Creek in South Carolina; 

H. R. 12889. An act to relinquish the title of the United States 
to the land in the claim of Moses Steadham, situate in the 
county of Baldwin, State of Alabama; 

H. R. 12931. An act to provide for maintaining, promoting, 
and advertising the International Trade Exhibition; 

H. R. 13481. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to accept title for post-office site at Olyphant, Pa., with mineral 
reservations ; 

H. R. 14248. An act to amend the provision contained in the 
act approved March 3, 1915, providing that the Chief of Naval 
Operations, during the temporary absence of the Secretary and 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, shall be next in succession to 
act as Secretary of the Navy; 

H. R. 15587. An act to amend section +76 and section 4934 of 
the Revised Statutes; 

H. R. 15604. An act for the promotion of rifle practice through- 
out the United States; 

H. R. 15651. An act to encourage breeding of riding horses 
for Army purposes ; 

H. R. 15653. An act to furnish public quarters, fuel, and light 
to certain civilian instructors in the United States Military 
Academy ; 

H. R. 15821. An act to revise the boundary of the Hawaii Na- 
tional Park on the island of Maui in the Territory of Hawaii: 

H. R. 15959. An act making appropriations for the Executive 
Office and sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, com- 
missions, and offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, 
and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 233. House joint resolution authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War te loan certain French guns which belong to the 
United States and are now in the city park at Walla Walla, 
Wash., to the city of Walla Walla, and for other purposes. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I moye that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 


34 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thurs- 
day, February 10, 1927, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee bearings scheduled for Thursday, February 10. 1927, 
as reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several com- 
mittees : 

OMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


(10.30 a. m.) 
Second deficiency bill. 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
(10.30 a. m.) 
To amend the Federal farm loan act (H. R. 15540). 
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COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a, m.) 

To adjust the payment of the balances due by purchases of 
coal and asphalt deposits in the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Nations in Oklahoma (H. R. 16689). 

COMMITTEE ON PATENTS 
(10 a. m.) 

To amend sections 27, 42, and 44 of the act entitled “An act 
to amend and consolidate the acts respecting copyright,” ap- 
proved March 4,.1909 (H. R. 16808). 

COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
~ (10.30 a. m.) 

Authorizing the acceptance by the Navy Department of & 
site for an aviation training field in the vicinity of Pensacola, 
Fla., and for other purposes (H. R. 16994). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

953. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimates of appropriations 
for the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1926, and supplemental estimates of appropriations for the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1927, and June 30, 1928, together 
with certain audited claims and final judgments against the 
District of Columbia, amounting in all to $1,205,863.01; also 
six items of proposed legislation affecting existing legislation 
(H. Doc. No. 697); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

954. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimates of appropriations 
for the legislative establishment under the Architect of the 
Capitol, for the fiscal years 1920 and 1921, in the sum of 
$1,067.80 (H. Doc. No. 698) ; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

955. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
list of leases granted by the Secretary of War under authority 
of said act during the calender year 1926; to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the War Department. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. BARKLEY: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 16888. A bill granting the consent of Congress 
to the Paducah Board of Trade (Inc.), of Paducah, Ky., its 
successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Ohio River; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2018). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SWING: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 16555. 
A bill authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to issue patent 
to the county of Del Norte, State of California, to Whaler 
Island, in Crescent City Bay, Del Norte County, Calif., for 
purposes of a public wharf; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2019). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. SINNOTT: Committee on the Public Lands. S. 3968. 
An act to provide for the protection, development, and utiliza- 
tion of the public lands in Alaska by establishing an adequate 
system for grazing livestock thereon; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2020). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. PORTER: Committee on Foreign Affairs. H. J. Res. 
850. A joint resolution to provide for the payment of claims 
of certain German nationals against the United States; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 2024). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ABERNETHY: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 
14881. A bill to relinquish to its equitable owners the title of 
the United States to the land in the claims of A. Moro and of 
Anthony Campbell in Jackson County, Miss.; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2025). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. COLE: Committee on Foreign Affairs. H. J. Res. 351. 
A joint resolution to provide for the expenses of the participa- 
tion of the United States in the work of the economic confer- 
ence to be held at Geneva, Switzerland; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2026). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
a as on the state of the Union. 

. VESTAL: Committee on Patents. H. R. 16548. A bill 
to peer sections 57 and 61 of the act entitled “An act to 
amend and consolidate the acts respecting copyright,” approved 
March 4, 1909; with amendment (Rept. No. 2027). Referred 
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to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois: Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. H. R. 3840. A bill to amend the act of February 
28, 1925, fixing the compensation of employees in post offices; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 2028). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. S. J. Res. 152. <A joint resolution to 
amend subdivisions (b) and (e) of section 11 of the immigra- 
tion act of 1924, as amended; with amendment (Kept. No., 
2029). Referred ‘to the House Calendar. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa: Committee on Ways and Means. H. R. 
16910. A bill to provide for the employment of special as- 
sistants by the Board of Tax Appeals; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2030). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS 


AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 
Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. 8S. 2348. An 


act for the relief of Nick Masonich; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2021). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 8443. 
A bill for the relief of James E. Moyer; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2022). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 14708. 
A bill authorizing the Secretary of War to place the name of 
Joseph F. Ritchardson on the rolls of Company ©, One hundred 
and twenty-second Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
issue him an honorable discharge; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2023). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DICKSTEIN: A bill (H. R. 17035) to provide for 
the deportation of any alien who fails to maintain his wife or 
minor child living abroad; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. HARRISON: A bill (H. R. 17036) to amend the 
immigration law so as to permit persons engaged in agricul- 
ture to enter the United States in excess of the quota fixed by 
the statute; to the Committee on Immigration and Natural- 
ization. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 17037) granting certain 
public lands to the town of Florence, Ariz., for municipal, park, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. PARKS: A bill (H. R. 17038) to amend section 71 
of the Judicial Code, as amended; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mrs. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 17039) to amend the World 
War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 17040) to conserve the rev- 
enues from medicinal spirits and provide for the effective 
Government control of such spirits, to prevent the evasion of 
taxes, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. GARBER: A bill (H. R. 17041) to repeal section 9 
of the act entitled. “An act to provide for stock-raising home- 
steads, and for other purposes,’ approved December 29, 1916; 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17042) providing for reimbursement of the 
Ponea Indian tribal fund for sums expended by the Ponca 
Indian Agency at Ponca City, Okla., and prohibiting further 
expenditures without the consent of the tribe; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 17043) classifying 
and fixing salaries of United States commissioners in Alaska; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 17044) to 
provide funds for the upkeep of the Puyallup Indian cemetery 
at Tacoma, Wash.; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 17045) to amend section 
115a of an act entitled “An act to establish a code of law for 
the District of Columbia,” as amended; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FISH: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 352) to provide 
for the expenses of the participation of the United States in 
the work of a preparatory commission to consider questions 
of reduction and limitation of armaments; to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. 
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By Mr. PORTER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 353) for the 
relief of the consulate general at Yokohama, Japan; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

Memorial of the Legislature of the State of Oregon, urging 
favorable action upon Senate bill 4627, providing for the devel- 
opment of the Umatilla Rapids power and irrigation project on 
the Columbia River; to the Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 


tion. 
ay. Mr. ROWBOTTOM: Memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Indiana, to abolish Federal estate tax; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Iowa: Memorial of the Legislature of 
the State of Iowa, favoring the improvement of the Mississippi 
River and ‘the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. WILLIAMSON: Memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of South Dakota, regarding a treaty between the United 
States and the Dominion of Canada for the development of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence ship canal; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. GARBER: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of Oregon, requesting an investigation of the reports and facts 
of the contracts entered into between the United States and 
Fred Herrick for the sale of lumber in Malheur National For- 
est; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: Memorial of the Legislature 
of the State of Indiana, urging the enactment of sound agricul- 
tural legislation; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of Indiana, urg- 
ing the appropriating of funds for a United States Veterans’ 
Bureau general hospital; to the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. THURSTON: Memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of Iowa, urging the necessary appropriation for the con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence waterway and for the improve- 
ment of the Mississippi waterway; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ABERNETHY: A bill (H. R. 17046) for the relief of 
Will J. Allen; to the Committee of Claims. 

By Mr. ANDRESEN: A bill (H. R. 17047) granting a pen- 
sion to Agnes Hughes Carnes; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17048) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Johnson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17049) granting an increase of pension to 
Maria Smith; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BACHMANN: A bill (H. R. 17050) granting an in- 
crease of pension to George Williams; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BROWNING: A bill (H. R. 17051) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Lucinda M. Melson; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CANNON: A bill (H. R. 17052) granting a pension 
to Martha M. Luttrell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CONNERY: A bill (H. R. 17053) granting a pension 
to Annie McCarthy; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17054) granting a pension to Jennie B. 
Southwick; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17055) granting a pension to Mary Ger- 
trude Hickey; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: A bill (H. R. 17056). granting an 
increase of pension to Rosetta Cleveland; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HARRISON: A bill (H, R. 17057) granting an an- 
nuity to Dr. Robert P. Cooke; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. KIESS: A bill (H. R. 17058) for the relief of Walter 
E. Switzer; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KINDRED: A bill (H. R. 17059) for the relief of 
Hariklea Coundourianes for the payment of claims for pay, 
personal injuries, loss of property, and other purposes incident 
to the blasting of Hell Gate Channel; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17060) for the relief of Vasilios M. 
Coundourianes for the payment of claims for pay, personal 
injuries, loss of property, and other purposes incident to the 
blasting of Hell Gate Channel; to the Committee on Claims, 
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By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 17061) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary J. Williams; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SCHAFER: A bill (H. R. 17062) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Flora Kaufer; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. UNDERHILL: A bill (H. R. 17063) for the relief of 
C. G. Duganne and A. N. Ross; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

6326. Petition of city council of the city of Chicago, indorsing 
legislation to authorize loans by the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau on adjusted-service certificates; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

6327. By Mr. ANTHONY: Petition of citizens of Topeka, 
Kans., in favor of House bill 10311 for the District of Co- 
lumbia ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

6328. Also, petition of citizens of Shawnee County, State of 
Kansas, for acknowledgment of the authority of Christ and 
the law of God in the United States Constitution; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. | 

6329. By Mr. ARNOLD: Petition of Mrs. Rose E. Biggs, 
Robinson, Ill., favoring the enactment of the Civil War pen- 
sion bill into law ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6330. Also, petition from citizens of Sumner, Ill., urging the 
passage of the Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

6331. By Mr. ARENTZ: Petition of citizens of Battle Moun- 
tain, Nev., urging that the Congress take immediate steps to 
bring about a vote on a Civil War pension bill affording relief 
to needy and suffering veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6332. By Mr. BARKLEY: Petition of numerous voters of 
Graves County, Ky., favoring an increase in Civil War pensions; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6333. Also, petition of numerous voters of Graves County, Ky., 
in favor of an increase in Civil War pensions; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

6334. By Mr. BLOOM: Petition of New York City Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, protesting against the failure of Congress to 
provide the funds to maintain the Navy in accord with the 
5-5-3 ratio and the refusal of the House of Representatives to 
provide funds to lay down at least the three cruisers authorized, 
and urging the maintenance of the Army of the United States 
in accord with the provisions of the national defense act of 
1920; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

6335. Also, petition of Government Club (Ine.), protesting 
against the failure of Congress to provide the funds to maintain 
the Navy in accord with the 5—5-3 ratio and the refusal of the 
House of Representatives to provide funds to lay down at least 
the three cruisers authorized, and urging the maintenance of 
the Army of the United States in accord with the provisions 
of the national defense act of 1920, and further urging upon 
Congress that it appraise the opposition of defeatist organiza- 


| tions and their irresponsibility in the premises; to the Com- 


mittee on Appropriations. 

6336. By Mr. BOWMAN: Petition from 224 voters of Mineral, 
Tucker, Monongalia, and other counties in the second district 
of West Virginia, urging action by Congress in providing further 
relief for Civil War veterans and their dependents; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

6337. Aiso, petition of 355 voters of the second congressional 
district of West Virginia, urging immediate action by the House 
on legislation providing for higher pension rates to Civil War 
widows: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6338. By Mr. BRIGGS: Petition of number of citizens of 
Liberty County, Tex., with regard to Civil War pensions; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6339. By Mr. BROWNE: Petition of citizens of Amherst, 
Wood County, Wis., urging that immediate steps be taken to 
bring to a vote the Civil War pension bill; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

6340. By Mr. BURTNESS: Petition of 37 residents of Cayuga, 
N. Dak., urging the passage by Congress of a bill granting an 
increased pension to Civil War veterans and the widows of 
Civil War veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6341. By Mr. CAMPBELL: Petition of citizens of Mifflin 
Township, Allegheny County, Pa., urging the passage of a bill 
increasing the pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6342. By Mr. CANFIELD: Petition of Isophine Ward and 63 
other residents of Dearborn County, Ind., urging the passage of 
legislation for increasing the pensions of Civil War soldiers 
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and widows of Civil War veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

6343. By Mr. CANNON: Petition of J. S. Park and 61 other 
citizens of Foley, Mo., indorsing enactment of pension-increase 
legislation; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6344. Also, petition of Mrs. Josephine Ellison and 116 other 
citizens of Sullivan, Mo., indorsing enactment of pension- 
increase legislation ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6345. By Mr. CARSS: Petition of auxiliary of the Howard 
Bennett Post, No. 246, American Legion, in opposition to Welsh 
bill, to abolish military training in certain of our land-grant 
colleges; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

6346. By Mr. CHALMERS: Petition signed by 27 residents 
of Lucas County, Ohio, urging that immediate action be 
taken to increase the pensions of all Civil War veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6347. By Mr. CONNERY: Resolution of the citizens of Lynn, 
requesting action on the Civil War pension bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

6348. By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Petition of certain resi- 
dents of Lake Geneva, Wis., urging passage of bill to increase 
pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6349. Also, petition of certain residents of Racine, Wis., 
urging passage of House bill 10311, Sunday rest bill; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

6350. Also, petition of certain residents of Darien, Walworth 
County, Wis., urging passage of bill to increase pensions of Civil 
War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

6351. Also, petition of certain residents of Racine County, 
Wis., protesting against passage of House bill 10311, Sunday 
observance bill; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

6352. By Mr. CULLEN: Resolution passed by the Board of 
Aldermen of the City of New York on January 25, 1927, me- 
morializing Congress to pass bill helping veterans to get loans 
on soldiers’ bonus certificates ; to the Committee on World War 
Legislation. 

6353. By Mr. DAVENPORT: Petition of residents of Rome, 
N. Y., favoring the enactment of pending legislation to increase 
the pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6354. By Mr. DAVIS: Petition of citizens of Coffee County, 
Tenn., urging passage of Civil War pension bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

6355. Also, petition of citizens of Bedford County, Tenn., urg- 
ing passage of civil War pension bill; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

6356. By Mr. DENISON: Petition of certain citizens of 
Thebes, Ill., urging that immediate steps be taken to bring to a 
vote a Civil War pension bill carrying the rates proposed by 
the National Tribune in order that relief may be accorded to 
needy and suffering veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6357. By Mr. DOUGLASS: Petition of Frank R. Shepard, 
vice president of the General Baking Co., 62 Bunker Hill Street, 
Charlestown, Boston, Mass., urging defeat of the so-called 
McNary-Haugen farm relief bill, now pending in the Congress, 
stating that the passage of this measure would increase the 
price of flour about $2 per barrel, and would result in the price 
of bread and other products all over the country to increase, 
and at the same time cause consumption to fall off; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

6358. By Mr. EATON: Petition of Mrs. M. E. Fletcher, 221 
Church Street, Bound Brook, N. J., and 90 other residents of 
Bound Brook, urging that immediate steps be taken to bring 
Civil War pension bill to vote, and asking support by Members 
of Congress; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6359. By Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD: Petition of Wayne 
County Council of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, of Detroit, 
Mich., praying for a special rule for immediate consideration of 
House bill 4548 for retirement of disabled emergency Army 
officers of the World War; to the Committee on Rules. 

6360. Also, petition of the City Interpost Council of the 
American Legion of Los Angeles, asking Congress to pass: House 
bill 4548, for retirement of disabled emergency officers of the 
World War; to the Committee on Rules. 

6361. Also, petition of Post No. 1, Disabled American Veterans 
of the World War, per John R. Quinn, president, for Congress 
to pass Fitzgerald bill (H. R. 4548) for retirement of disabled 
emergency Army Officers of the World War; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

6362. Also, petition of Post No. 177, American Legion, Ocean 
Park, Calif., unanimously indorsing House bill 4548, for the 
retirement of disabled emergency officers of the World War, 
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and urging that a vote by House be had upon the bill; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

6363. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of James R. Gormley, 
post-office box 158, Ormond Beach, Fla., urging early and 
favorable consideration of Resolution 315, which would make 
the columbine the national flower of the United States of 
America; to the Committee on the Library. 

6364. By Mr. GARDNER of Indiana: Petition of Mary B. 
Dean and Joseph M. Dean, of Pekin, Ind., urging that im- 
mediate steps be taken to bring to a vote a Civil War pension 
bill in order that relief may be accorded to needy and suffering 
veterans and widows of veterans, and further urging that the 
most hearty support on the part of our Senators and Represen- 
tatives in Congress be accorded this legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

6365. By Mr. HOOPER: Petition of Mrs. Ida Guntin ind 78 
other residents of Battle Creek, Mich., in favor of pending 
legislation to increase the present rates of pensions of Civil 
War veterans, their widows, and dependents; to the Committea 
on Invalid Pensions. 

6366. By Mr. JACOBSTEIN: Petition signed by citizens of 
Rochester, N. Y., urging passage of the Civil War pension bill 
for the relief of needy veterans and widows of that war; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6367. Also, petition signed by citizens of Rochester, N. Y., 
urging passage of the Civil War pension bill for the relief of 
needy veterans and widows of that war; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

6368. By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: Petition of six citizens 
of Vigo County, Ind., urging the passage of legislation for the 
relief of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6369. By Mr. KEARNS: Petition of citizens of Portsmouth, 
Ohio, urging passage of Civil War pension bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

6370. By Mr. KIEFNER: Petition from patrons of St. 
Francois County, Mo., urging Congress to pass legislation for 
the relief of needy and suffering Civil War veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6371. Also, petition from the citizens of St. Francois County, 
Mo., urging the passage of legislation for the relief of needy 
and suffering Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6372. Also, petition of citizens of Springdale, Pa., favoring 
increased pensions for Civil War veterans and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6373. By Mr. KIESS: Petition from citizens of Tioga County, 
Pa., favoring the passage of the Elliott pension bill; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6374. By Mr. KIRK: Petition of citizens of Sturgeon, Owsley 
County, Ky., in support of Civil War pension bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

6375. By Mr. LEA of California: Petition of 82 residents 
of Sonoma County, Calif., urging passage of Civil War pension 
bill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6376. Also, petition of 115 residents of Rohnerville, Calif., 
favoring passage of Civil War pension legislation; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions.. 

6377. By Mr. LETTS: Petition of Mrs. Catherine E. Bane 
and Mrs. Mary M. Green, of North Liberty, Iowa, urging the 
passage of the Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

6378. By Mr. LITTLE: Petition signed by 71 residents of 
Ottawa, Kans., urging that immediate steps be taken to bring 
to a vote a Civil War pension bill; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

6379. Also, petitions signed by 20 voters of Kansas City, 
Kans., and 64 voters of Humboldt, Kans., urging that immediate 
steps be taken to bring to a vote a Civil War pension bill; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6380. By Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan: Petition of 46 citi- 
zens of Muskegon, Muskegon County, Mich., for a liberalization 
of the Civil War pension laws; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

6381. By Mr. McREYNOLDS: Petition from the voters of 
Tellico Plains, Monroe County, Tenn., urging that immediate 
steps be taken to bring to a vote the bill for the relief of needy 
and suffering veterans and widows of the Civil War; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, s 

6382. Also, petition from the voters of Cleveland, Bradley 
County, Tenn., urging that immediate steps be taken to bring to 
a vote the bill for the relief of needy and suffering veterans and 
widows of the Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6383. By Mr. McSWEENEY: Petition of citizens of Alliance, 
Ohio, asking further relief for veterans of the Civil War and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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6384. By Mr. MANLOVE: Petition of G. W. Dogle. W. G. 
Faigan, and 50 others, of Jasper County, Mo., against Sunday 
legislation; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

6385. By Mr. MORROW: Petition of citizens of Albuquerque, 
N. Mex., indorsing legislation for Civil War veterans and widows 
of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6386. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the New 
York Institute for the Education of the Blind urging legislation 
te regulate the importation of woven goods so that blind weavers 
may not be put out of business; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

6387. Also, petition of F. Jarka Co. (Inc.), of New York City, 
-favoring the passage of Senate bill 3170, known as the Cum- 
mins Act; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

6388. By Mr. RAMSEYER: Petition of residents of Grinnell, 
Iowa, urging that immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote 
a Civil War pension bill in order that relief may be accorded to 
needy aud suffering veterans and widows; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

6389. By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: Petition of H. R. Nevins and 
others that the McNary-Haugen bill be enacted into law at 
this session of Congress; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6390. By Mr. SINNOTT: Petition of certain citizens of Long 
Creek and Ritter, Oreg., with reference to further increase in 
pensions for veterans of the Civil War and widows of veterans; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6391. By Mr. SOMERS of New York: Petition of citizens of 
the sixth congressional district, New York, in favor of Civil 
War pension legislation; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6392. By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: Petition signed by 
John A. Wyers and others, of White Salmon, Wash., protesting 
against the enactment of compulsory Sunday observance legis- 
lation; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

6393. Also, petition signed by Mark Overbaugh and others, of 
Portland, Oreg., protesting against the enactment of compulsory 
Sunday observance legislation; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

6394. Also, petition signed by Mrs. J. R. Hunt and others, of 
Bingen, Wash., protesting against the enactment of compulsory 
Sunday observance legislation ; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

6395. Also, petition signed by R. A. Randall and others, of 
Husum, Wash., protesting against the enactment of compulsory 
Sunday observance legislation ; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

6396. Also, petition signed by J. M. Buce and others, of 
Trout Lake, Wash.. protesting against the enactment of com- 
pulsory Sunday observance legislation ; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

6397. By Mr. SWARTZ: Petition of Abraham Lincoln Post, 
No. 4, Grand Army of the Republic of Colorado and Wyoming, 
favoring new legislation for increased pensions for veterans of 
the Civil War and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

6398. Also, petition of Affiliated Orders of the Grand Army 
of the Republic, Department of Colorado and Wyoming, favor- 
ing new pension legislation providing for increases for Civil 
War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

6399. Also, petition of W. A. Pope and others, of Harrisburg, 
Pa., favoring new pension legislation for Civil War veterans 
and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6100. By Mr. SWING: Petition of certain residents of Fuller- 
ton, Calif., urging the passage by Congress of a bill granting 
increased pensions to Civil War veterans and the widows of 
Civil War veterans ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6401. Also, petition of certain residents of Orange, Calif., urg- 
ing the passage by Congress of a bill providing for increased 
pensions to Civil War veterans and the widows of Civil War 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

6402. Also, petition of certain residents of Santa Ana, Calif., 
urging the passage by Congress of a bill granting increased pen- 
sions to Civil War veterans and the widows of Civil War vet- 
eraus; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6403. Also, petition of certain residents of San Diego, Calif., 
protesting against the passage by Congress of House bills 7179, 
7822, 10123, and 10311, or any other “religious” measure; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

6404. Also, petition of certain residents of Arlington, Calif., 
protesting against the passage by Congress of House bill 10311 
or any other bill for the compulsory observance of Sunday; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

6405. Also, petition of certain residents of National City, 
Calif., protesting against the passage by Congress of House bills 
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T179, 7822, 10123, and 10311, or any other “ religious ” measure; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

6406. Also, petition of certain residents of California, pro- 
testing against the passage by Congress of House bill 10311 
or any other bill for the compulsory observance of Sunday; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

6407. Also, petition of certain residents of California, pro- 
testing against the passage by Congress of House bill 10311 or 
any other bill for the compulsory observance of Sunday; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

6408. By Mr. THOMPSON: Petition of divers citizens of 
Putnam County, Ohio, urging passage of more liberal pension 
legislation for veterans of the Civil War and widows of vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6409. By Mr. THURSTON: Petition of citizens of Chariton, 
Iowa, and vicinity, urging an increased compensation for Civil 
War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

6410. Also, petition of citizens of Shambaugh, Iowa, and 
vicinity, urging an increased compensation for Civil War vet- 
erans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

6411. Also, petition of citizens of Shambaugh, Iowa, and 
vicinity, urging an increased compensation for Civil War vet- 
erans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

6412. By Mr. WASON: Petition of Margaret A. Day, Bert- 
well E. Root, and Carl Day, three citizens of Berlin, N. H., 
urging that immediate action be taken to bring to a vote a 
Civil War pension bill in order that relief may be accorded to 
heedy and suffering veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6413. Also, petition of Stephen M. Thornton and 43 other citi- 
zens of Cornish Flat, N. H., urging that immediate steps be 
taken to bring to a vote a Civil War pension bill in order that 
relief may be accorded to needy and suffering veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6414. Also, petition of Oliver P. Murdick and 13 other resi- 
dents of Keene, N. H., urging that immediate action be taken 
to bring to a vote a Civil War pension bill in order that relief 
may be accorded to needy and suffering veterans and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6415. Also, petition of William B. Graham and eight other 
residents of Greenville, N. H., urging that immediate action be 
taken to bring to a vote a Civil War pension bill in order that 
relief may be accorded to needy and suffering veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6416. Also, petition of Mary A. Traxler and 63 other residents 
of Bennington, N. H., urging that immediate action be taken 
to bring to a vote a Civil War pension bill in order that relief 
may be accorded to needy and suffering veterans and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6417. By Mr. WOLVERTON: Petition of Mrs. O. M. Ward 
and other residents of Upshur County, W. Va., urging the pas- 
sage of the bill now pending in Congress for the relief of Civil 
War widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6418. Also, petition of Lucretia Gum and other residents of 
Harrison County, W. Va., asking that the bill now pending in 
Congress for the relief of Civil War widows be passed; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


SENATE 
Tuourspay, February 10, 1927 
(Legislative day of Wednesday, February 9, 1927) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expira- 
tion of the recess. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate will receive a message 
from the House of Representatives. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 16888) granting the consent of Congress to the Paducah 
Board of Trade (Ine.), of Paducah, Ky., its successors and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Ohio River, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the following enrolled bills, and they were 
thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

S.5197. An act to authorize an appropriation for reconnais- 
sance work in conjunction with the middle Rio Grande con- 
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servancy district to determine whether certain lands of the 


Cochiti, Santo Domingo, San Felipe, Santa Ana, Sandia, and 
Isleta Indians are susceptible of reclamation, drainage, and irri- 
gation; and 

H. R. 11601. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors, etc. 


LIMITATION OF NAVAL ARMAMENT (H. DOC. NO. 703) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read and, with the accompanying memorandum, referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 


Pursuant to my instructions the American ambassadors at 
London, Paris, Rome, and Tokyo will to-day present to the 
Governments of Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan a 
memorandum suggesting that they empower their delegates 
at the forthcoming meeting of the preparatory commission for 
the disarmament conference at Geneva to negotiate and con- 
elude at an early date an agreement further limiting naval 
armament, supplementing the Washington treaty on that sub- 
ject, and covering the classes of vessels not covered by that 
treaty. I transmit herewith, for the information of the Con- 
gress, a copy of this memorandum. 

I wish to inform the Congress of the considerations which 
have moved me to take this action. 

The support of all measures looking to the preservation of 
the peace of the world has been long established as a funda- 
mental policy of this Government. 
and people are convinced that competitive armaments consti- 
tute one of the most dangerous contributing causes of inter- 
national suspicion and discord and are calculated eventually 
to lead to war. A recognition of this fact and a desire as far 
as possible to remove this danger led the American Govern- 
ment in 1921 to call the Washington conference. 

At that time we were engaged in a great building program 
which, upon its completion, would have given us first place on 
the sea. We felt then, however, and feel now, that the policy 
we then advocated—that of deliberate self-denial and limitation 
of naval armament by the great naval powers—promised the 
attainment of at least one guarantee of peace, an end worthy 
of mutual adjustment and concession. 

At the Washington conference we found the other nations 
animated with the same desire as ourselves to remove naval 
competition from the list of possible causes of international dis- 
cord. Unfortunately, however, it was not possible to reach 
agreements at Washington covering all classes of naval ships. 
The Washington treaty provided a specific tonnage limitation 
upen capital ships and aircraft carriers, with certain restric- 
tions as to size and maximum caliber of guns for other vessels. 
Every nation has been at complete liberty to build any number 
of cruisers, destroyers, and submarines. Only size and arma- 
ment of cruisers were limited. The signatories of the Washing- 
ton treaty have fulfilled their obligations faithfully and there 
can be no doubt that that treaty constitutes an outstanding 
success in its operation. 

It has been the hope of the American Government, constantly 
expressed by the Congress since the Washington conference, 
that a favorable opportunity might present itself to complete 
the work begun here by the conclusion of further agreements 
covering cruisers, destroyers, and submarines. The desirability 
of such an agreement has been apparent, since it was only to 
be expected that the spirit of competition, stified as regards 
capital ships and aircraft carriers by the Washington treaty, 
would, sooner or later, show itself with regard to the other 
vessels not limited under the treaty. Actually, I do not believe 
that competitive building of these classes of ships has begun. 
Nevertheless, far-reaching building programs have been laid 
down by certain powers, and there has appeared in our own 
country, as well as abroad, a sentiment urging naval construc- 
tion on the ground that such construction is taking place else- 
where. In such sentiments lies the germ of renewed naval 
competition. 

I am sure that all governments and all peoples would choose 
a system of naval limitation in preference to consciously re- 
verting to competitive building. Therefore, in the hope of 
bringing about an opportunity for discussion among the prin- 
cipal naval powers to ascertain whether further limitation is 
practicable, I have suggested to them that negotiations on 
this subject should begin as soon as possible. 

The moment seems particularly opportune to try to secure 
further limitation of armament in accordance with the ex- 
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pressed will of the Congress. The earnest desire of tbe nations 
of the world to relieve themselves in as great a measure 
as possible of the burden of armaments and to avoid the dan- 
gers of competition has been shown by the establishment of 
the preparatory commission for the disarmament conference, 
which met in Geneva last May, and which is continuing its 
work with a view to preparing the agenda for a final general 
conference. For more than six months, representatives of_4 
score or more of nations have examined from all points of view 
the problem of the reduction and limitation of armaments. 
In these discussions it was brought out very clearly that a 
number of nations felt that land, sea, and air armaments were 
interdependent and that it would be difficult, if not impossible, 
to agree upon the limitation of one type of armament without 
simultaneously limiting the other types. 

The consequence to be feared is that a deadlock will be 
reached should even partial progress in the reduction of arma- 
ments be conditioned upon the acceptance of some universal 
plan covering land, sea, and air forces together. If the pro- 
spective deadlock can not be broken, it is probable that little 
progress will be made for the time being. It appears to me to 
be the duty of this Government, which has always advocated 
limitation of armaments, to endeavor to suggest some avenue 
by which concrete results may be achieved even though such 
results may be short of an ultimate ideal solution for the 
threefold problem of land, sea, and air armament. 

Our delegates at Geneva have consistently expressed the view 
that under conditions as they exist in the world to-day the 
problems of land and air armaments are most susceptible of 
solution by regional agreements covering regions within which 
the land or air armaments of one country could constitute a 
potential threat to another country. Geographical continents 
have been suggested as regions appropriate for land and air 
limitation agreements. 

The American land and air force constitute a threat to no 
one. They are at minimum strength; their reduction has been 
Suggested by no one as a necessary condition precedent to gen- 
eral arms limitation. This reduction of our land forces has 
been rendered possible by our favored geographical position. I 
realize that the problems of armaments on land and in the air 
in Europe are beset with difficulties which in all justice we must 
recognize and, although this Government will always be ready 
to lend its assistance in any appropriate way to efforts on the 
part of European or other governments to arrive at regional 
agreements limiting land and air forces, it would hesitate to 
make specific proposals on this subject to European nations. 

The problem of the limitation of naval armament, while not 
regional in character or susceptible of regional treatment, has 
been successfully treated, in part, by an agreement among the 
five leading naval powers, and, in my opinion, can be definitely 
dealt with by further agreements among those powers. 

It will be a contribution to the success of the preliminary 
work now going on at Geneva should the great naval powers 
there agree upon a further definite limita‘ion of naval armament. 

It is my intention that the American representatives at 
Geneva should continue to discuss with the representatives of 
the other nations there the program for a general limitation of 
armaments conference. If such a conference should be possible 
in the future, on a basis generally acceptable, this Government 
would, of course, be highly gratified. Pending the formulation 
of the plan for such a general conference, however, I believe 
that we should make an immediate and sincere effort to solve 
the problem of naval limitation, the solution of which would 
do much to make the efforts toward more general limitation 
successful. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, February 10, 1927. 


ENFORCEMENT OF THE ANTINARCOTIC AND PROHIBITION LAWS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury relative to the lack of 
authority of the Treasury Department to use any portions of the 
appropriations for antinarcotic and prohibition-enforcement 
work as advance funds, and transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation as follows: “ That notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 3648 of the Revised Statutes such amounts of the total 
sums now and hereafter appropriated for expenses to enforce 
the act of December 17, 1914, known as the Harrison narcotic 
law, as amended, and the act of May 26, 1922, known as the 
narcotic drug import and export act, and the national prohibi- 
tion act, as may be deemed necessary by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, with the approval of the President, shall be available 
for advances to be made by special disbursing agents,” which, 
with the accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 
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DISPOSITION OF USELESS PAPERS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Assistant Secretary of Labor, reporting, pursuant 
to law, that papers are on file in the Bureau of Immigration, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and the United States Employ- 
ment Service which sre no longer useful in the transaction of 
public business and possess no historic interest, and recommend- 
img action looking to their disposition, which was referred to 
a Joint Select Committee on the Disposition of Useless Papers 
in the Executive Departments. The Vice President appointed 
Mr. Couzens and Mr. Caraway members of the committee on 
the part of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a telegram in 
the nature of a petition, which was ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, STATE OF NORTH DAKOTA, 
Bismarck, N. Dak., February 9, 1927. 
PRESIDENT OF THH SENATE, 
Siaty-ninth Congress, Washington, D. 0. 
To all whom these presents shall come: 

I, Robert Byrne, secretary of state of the State of North Dakota, do 
hereby certify that the following concurrent resolution was adopted by 
the twentieth legislative assembly on the 19th day of January, 1927: 

A concurrent resolution requesting Congress to enact legisiation for 
stabilization of the price of agricultural products, thereby placing 
agriculture on an equal basis with other industries 


Be it resolved by the House of Representatives of the State of North 
Dakota (the Senate concurring)— 
Whereas agriculture is the basic industry of this Nation; and 
Whereas we believe the stability and prosperity of agriculture is 
essential to the prosperity and general welfare of the people of this 
Nation; and 
Whereas agricultural products are being sold below cost of production, 
which condition is bankrupting farmers, causing heavy decrease in farm 
population, failure of banks, and adversely affecting other business; and 
Whereas the American farmers are, under present conditions, placed 
upon a competitive basis with cheaper labor of foreign countries, which 
is contrary to the recognized policy of the United States: Now, there- 
fore, be it 
Resolved, That the House of Representatives of the State of North 
Dakota (the Senate concurring) most respectfully urge upon the Con- 
gress of the United States the early enactment of the McNary-Haugen 
bill; and be it further 
Resolved, That the secretary of state of the State of North Dakota 
be, and is hereby, instructed to forward a duly authenticated copy of 
this resolution to the President of the United States, the President of 
the United States Senate, the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and to each Representative of the State of North Dakota in the United 
States Senate and House of Representatives. 
JOHN W. CARR, 
Speaker of the House. 
C. R. VERRY, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 
WALTER MADDOCK, 
President of the Senate. 
W. D. AUSTIN, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
ROBERT BYRNE, 
Secretary of State. 


The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate resolu- 
tions adopted by the City Council of Chicago, Ill., favoring the 
passage of the so-called Walsh bill, granting authority to the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau to use the funds in the control 
of said bureau for making loans direct to World War veterans 
on their adjusted-service certificates, which were referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

The VICE PRESIDENT also laid before the Senate a com- 
munication in the nature of a petition from the thirtieth con- 
secutive constitutional convention of United Mine Workers of 
America, recently held in the city of Indianapolis, Ind., pray- 
ing a thorough investigation of the relation of freight-rate 
discriminations to the extreme depression of the coal industry 
of Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Illinois, and the ade- 
quacy of existing law to afford relief in the premises, etc., 
which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. DILL presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Okano- 
gan, Wash., remonstrating against the passage of the bill (S. 
4821) to provide for the closing of barber shops in the District 
of Columbia on Sunday, on the ground that it is class legisla- 
tion, which was referred to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. FRAZIER presented the petitions of George M. Mc- 
€anna and 19 other citizens of McCanna, and of J. O. Severt- 
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son and 39 other citizens of Sheyenne, all in the State of North 
Dakota, praying for the prompt passage of the so-called White 
radio control bill without amendment, which were ordered to 
lie on the table. 

Mr. COPELAND presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
New York City and Brooklyn, N. Y., praying for the prompt 
passage of legislation granting increased pensions to Civil War 
veterans and their widows, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

He also presented memorials numerously signed by sundry 
citizens of New York City and Brooklyn, N. Y., remonstrating 
against the passage of the bill (S. 4821) to provide for the 
closing of barber shops in the District of Columbia on Sunday, 
or any other legislation of a religious character, which were 
referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. WILLIS presented memorials of sundry citizens of Mount 
Vernon, Parkersburg, and vicinity, all in the State of Ohio, 
remonstrating against the passage of the bill (S. 4821) to pro- 
vide for the closing of barber shops in the District of Columbia 
on Sunday or any other legislation of a religious character, 
which were referred to the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Mr. ERNST (by request) presented a memorial of sundry citi- 
zens of Lebanon, Ohio, remonstrating against the passage of 
the bill (S. 4821) to provide for the closing of barber shops in 
the District of Columbia on Sunday or any other legislation 
religious in character, which was referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. GILLETT presented petitions numerously signed by sun- 
dry citizens in the State of Massachusetts, praying for the 
prompt passage of legislation granting increased pensions to 
Civil War veterans and their widows, which were referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. OVERMAN presented memorials of sundry citizens of 
Charlotte, Statesville, Hildebran, Lumberton, and Eufala, all in 
the State of North Carolina, remonstrating against the passage 
of the bill (S. 4821) to provide for the closing of barber shops in 
the District of Columbia on Sunday or any other legislation 
religious in character, which were referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Gastonia, 
N. C., praying for the passage of legislation granting increased 
compensation to employees of the United States Custodian Serv- 
ice, with a minimum wage of $1,200 per annum, which was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp and referred to the Pensions Committee- 
a resolution recently adopted by members of P. G. Bier Post, 
No. 17, Department of West Virginia, Grand Army of the 
Republic, of New Martinsville, W. Va. 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Pensions and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


P. G. BIER Post, No. 17, 
DEPARTMENT OF WEST VIRGINIA, G. A. R., 
New Martinsville, W. Va., February 5, 1927. 
Hon. M. M. NEELY, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. ©. 

DEAR MR. NEELY: We, the members of the P. G. Bier Post, No. 17, of 
the Grand Army of the Republic, of New Martinsville and Sistersville, 
of the counties of Wetzel and Tyler, W. Va., at a joint meeting of said 
post and at a regular meeting, unanimously adopted the following 
resolution, that the pension bill now before Congress, known as the 
National Tribune bill, to raise the minimum pension of the Civil War 
soldiers to a minimum of $72, and $125 for totally disabled soldiers, 
and all widows of the Civil War married before 1915 to receive $50 
per month. 

The purpose of this petition is to have you and other members of the 
Senate and House to favor the said bill, as we are much interested in 
it being passed, particularly the part that goes to pensioning the widows 
of the Civil War veterans, as many of them have spent the better part 
of their life in waiting on and taking care of the veterans without any 
apparent or real compensation therefor. 

The post further finds that I. W. Johnston, commander of said post 
do make up said petition and sign the same in behalf of the post and all 
of its members thereof, which I am hereby accordingly doing. 

I. W. JOHNSTON, 
Commander of P. B. Bier Post, No. 17, of the 
G. A. R. of West Virginia, Mobley, W. Va. 
P. S.: Please file this with the Pension Committee. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. WARREN, from the Committee on Appropriations, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 16868) making appropriations 
for the legislative branch of the Government for the fiscal year 


1927 


ending June 30, 1928, and for other purposes, reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. 1442) thereon. 

Mr. STEPHENS, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 2886) for the relief of Barzilla William 
Bramble, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 1448) thereon. 

Mr. BAYARD, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 10111) for the relief of D. Murray 
Cummings, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 1444) thereon. 

Mr. TRAMMELL, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 4687) for the relief of Paul D. Carlisle, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
1445) thereon. 

He also, from the same comitia, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 5398) granting relief to Thomas M. Livingston, reported 
it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 1446) thereon. 

Mr. NYE, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 4739) for the relief of Harry C. Ford (Rept. No. 
1447) ; 

A bill (S. 5348) for the relief of Ira E. King (Rept. No. 
1448) ; and 

A bill (H. R. 2320) for the relief of Delmore A. Teller (Rept. 
No, 1449). 

Mr. HOWELL, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 3653) for the relief of John H. Potter, sub- 
mitted an adverse report (No. 1450) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred the 
following bills, reported them each without amendment and 
submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 872) for the relief of George A. Robertson (Rept. 
No. 1451) ; and 

A bill (H. R. 3069) for the relief of Charles O. Dunbar (Rept. 
No. 1452). 

Mr. HOWELL also, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 4495) for the relief of Gustav E. 


- Boettcher, reported it with an amendment and submitted a. 


report (No. 1453) thereon. 

Mr. MEANS, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 1909) for the refund of estate tax erro- 
neously collected, reported it without amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 1454) thereon. 

Mr. JOHNSON, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
to which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 159) 
amending the act of May 18, 1924, entitled “An act providing 
a study regarding the equitable use of the waters of the Rio 
Grande,” etc., reported it with an amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 1455) thereon. 

Mr. ODDIE, from the Committee on Mines and Mining, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 5329) to authorize increased 
appropriations for the United States Bureau of Mines, and for 
other purposes, reported it without amendment, 

Mr. GOODING, from the Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation, to which was referred the bill (S. 5506) authorizing 
and directing the Comptroller General of the United States to 
make payments of certain claims or to allow credit to disburs- 
ing agents of the Bureau of Reclamation, Department of the 
Interior, in certain cases, reported it with amendments and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 1456) thereon. 


MAJ, CHARLES BEATTY MOORE 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I ask leave 
to report from the Committee on Foreign Relations the bill 
(S. 5259) granting permission to Maj. Charles Beatty Moore, 
United States Army, to accept the following decorations, 
namely, the Legion of Honor tendered him by the Republic of 
France, and the officers’ cross of the order Polonia Restituta 
tendered him by the Republic of Poland. I ask unanimous con- 
sent for its present consideration. 

Mr. CURTIS. There is no objection to the bill. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Maj, Charles Beatty Moore, United ` States 
Army, be authorized to accept the following decorations, namely (1) 
the Legion of Honor tendered him by the Republic of France, and 
(2) the officers’ cross of the order Polonia Restituta tendered him 
by the Republic of Poland, and that the Department of State be per- 
mitted to deliver the said decorations to Maj. Charles Beatty Moore, 
United States Army. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I ask leave to have printed in 
the REcorp in connection with the bill a House committee re- 
port on a similar bill. 

There being no objection, the House committee report was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[H. Rept. No. 1884, 69th Cong. 2d sess.] 


PERMITTING MAJ, CHARLES BEATTY MOORE TO ACCEPT DECORATIONS 
FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Mr. HILL of Alabama, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
mitted the following report to accompany H. R. 16563: 

The Committee on Military Affairs, to which was referred the bill 
(H. R. 16563) granting permission to Maj. Charles Beatty Moore, 
United States Army, to accept the following decorations, namely, the 
Legion of Honor, tendered him by the Republic of France, and the 
officers’ cross of the order Polonia Restituta, tendered him by the 
Republic of Poland, having considered the same, report thereon with 
the recommendation that it do pass. 

This is a measure to permit an officer of the United States Army to 
accept several decorations bestowed upon him by foreign governments 
during his service at Warsaw and Paris. 

The translation of the awards read as follows: 


{Translation of Polish copy of diploma] 


The chancellor of the order Polonia Restituta certifies that the 
President of the Republic, by decree of August 7, 1924, has placed 
Maj. Charles Beatty Moore, attaché of the American Legation, Warsaw, 
on the roster of knights of the Polonia Restituta, awarding him the 
decoration of officer’s cross of this order. 


sub- 


[SEAL : JAN KOCHANOWSKI, 
CHANCELLOR OF THE ORDER Chancellor. 
POLONIA RESTITUTA. ] BOLESLAW OLSZEWSKI, General, 
Secretary. 


No. 153. 
KAZIMIERZ OTWINOWSKI. 
[Translation of French copy of diploma] 
NATIONAL ORDER OF THE LEGION D’HONNEUR 


The great chancellor of the National Order of the Legion d'Hon- 
neur certifies that by decrec of July 31, 1926, the President of the 
Republic of France has conferred upon Maj. Charles B. Moore, of the 
American Army, assistant military attaché to the American Embassy 
in Paris, the decoration of the chevalier of the National Order of the 
Legion d’Honneur. 

Paris, August 13, 1926. 

GENERAL DUBOIT, 

Seen, sealed, registered. No. 33595. 

[SEAL ; 
CHANCERY OF THE LEGION D'HONNEUR 
REPUBLIC OF FRANCE.] 


[Translation] 


REPUBLIC OF FRANCE, 
Paris, September 3, 1926. 
From: Ministry of War, Second Bureau, General Staff. No. 6941 2/11 
S. M. 


Sir: I have the honor to express my heartiest compliments for the 
Croix de Chevalier de la Legion d’Honneur which has been conferred 
upon you by decree of July 31, 1926. 

The badge and diploma will be forwarded to you care of General 
Dumont, French military attaché to Washington, to whom I have not 
neglected to address them. 

I am very happy that the proposition made by the general staff on 
this subject could be given satisfaction and beg to express, sir, the 


J. RENAULT, 
The Chief of the First Bureau, 


assurance of my high esteem and the most cordial remembrances, 


V. DUMONT, 
The Chief of Second Bureau, General Staff. 
Monsieur CHARLES B. MOORE, 
Care of Col. Bentley Mott, Military Attaché, 
American Embassy, 5 rue Chaillet, Paris. 
Other officers having been permitted to accept decorations by the 
enactment of the necessary legislation, your committee feels it is but 
fair to Major Moore to urge favorable action on this measure. 


BRIDGE BETWEEN CEDAR POINT AND DAUPHIN ISLAND, ALA. 


Mr. STEWART. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably with amendments the bill (S. 5596) granting 
the consent of Congress to Dauphin Island Railway & Harbor 
Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate a railroad bridge and approaches thereto and/or a cause- 


way or toll bridge across the water between the mainland at or 


near Cedar Point and Dauphin Island, and I submit a report 


(No. 1457) thereon. I ask unanimous consent for its present 
consideration. 


There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 
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“ bridge” to strike out the comma and “ viaduct, or causeway "3 
on-page 2, line 16, before the word “ years” to strike out “ten 


and insert “twenty”; | 
insert a comma and the words “ going value ” ; 


aud the word “and”; in line 4, after the word “improvement ” 


‘to st ke out the semicolon and the following: “and the net 
(namely, & per cent 
upon the properly recorded bcok value thereof), if any, in oper- 
atine income resulting from the operation of such bridge or 
vieduct from the time of completion thereof to the time of 
condemnation, according to the principles of accounting for 
s'milar or comparable operations prescribed tor railroads by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission; subject, as to original cost, 
to the provisions of section 4” and in line 22, after the word 
“twenty” to insert a hyphen and the word “five,” so as to 


‘aecnmulated deficit under a fair return 


make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, cete., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to Dauphin Island Railway & Harbor Co., its successors and assigns, 
to construct. maintain, and operate a railroad and/or highway bridge, 
and approaches thereto, at a point suitable to the interests of naviga- 
tion, between Cedar Point and Dauphin Island, Little or Big, Mobile 
County. Ala., in accordance with the provisions of an act entitled “An 
act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” 
approved March 23, 1906, and subject to the conditions and limita- 
tions contained in this act. 

Sec. 2. After the completion of such bridge, as determined by the 
Secretary of War, either the State of Alabama, any political sub- 
division thereof within or adjoining which any part of such bridge 
is located, or any two or more of them jointly, may at any time acquire 
and take over all right, title, and interest in such bridge and its ap- 
proaches, and any interests in real property necessary therefor, by 
purchase or condemnation in accordance with the laws of such State 
governing the acquisition of private property for public purposes by 
condemnation. If at any time after tbe expiration of 20 years after 
the completion of such bridge the same is acquired by condemnation, 
the amount of damages or compensation to be allowed shall not include 
any allowance for good: will, going value, or prospective revenues or 
profits, but shall be limited to the sum of (1) the actual cost of con- 
structing such bridge and its approaches, less a reasonable deduction 
for actual depreciation in value; (2) the actual cost of acquiring 
such interests in real property; (3) actual financing and promotion 
cost, uot to exceed 10 per cent of the sum of the cost of constructing 
the bridge and its approaches and acquiring such interest in real 
property, and (4) actual expenditures for necessary improvements. 

Sec, 3. If such bridge shall at any time be taken over or acquired 
by any municipality or other political subdivision or subdivisions of 
the State of Alabama under the provisions of section 2 of this act, 
and if tolls are charged for the use thereof, the rates of toll shall 
be so adjusted as to provide a fund sufficient to pay for the cost of 
maintaining, repairing, and operating the bridge and its approaches, 
and to provide a sinking fund sufficient to amortize the amount paid 
for such bridge and its approaches as soon as possible under reason- 
able charges, but within a period of not to exceed 25 years from the 
date of acquiring the same. After a sinking fund sufficient to amor- 
tize the cost of acquiring the bridge and its approaches shall have 
been provided, such bridge shall thereafter be maintained and operated 
free of tolls, or the rates of tolls shall thereafter be so adjusted as 
to provide a fund of not to exceed the amount necessary for the proper 


care, vepair, maintenance, and operation of the bridge and its ap- 
proaches. An accurate record of the amount paid for the bridge and 


its approaches, the expenditures for operating, repairing, and main- 
taining the same, and of daily tolls collected shall be kept and shall 
be available for the information of all persons interested. 

Sec. 4. The Dauphin Island Railway & Harbor Co., its successors 
and assigus, shall within 90 days after the completion of such bridge 
file with the Secretary of War a sworn itemized statement showing 
the actual original cost of constructing such bridge and its approaches, 
the actual cost of acquiring any interest in real property necessary 
therefor, and the actual financing and promotion cost. The Secretary 
of War may at any time within three years after the completion of such 
bridge investigate the actual cost of constructing the same, and for 
such purpose the said Dauphin Island Railway & Harbor Co., its suc- 
cessors and assigns, shall make available all of its records in connec- 
tion with the financing and the construction thereof. The findings of 
the Secretary of War as to the actual original cost of the bridge shall 
be conclusive, subject only to review in a court of equity for fraud 
or gross mistake. 

Sec. .5. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the 
rights, powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby granted 
to Dauphin Island Railway & Harbor Co., its successors and assigns, 
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The amendments were, on page 1, line 6, after the word 


in line 19, before the word “or” to 
in line 21, after 
the word “approaches ” to strike out “including interest during 
construction and general expense properly chargeable to capital 
account,” ; in line 24, after the word “value” to strike out the 
column und the words “if any”; on page 3, line 3, after the 
word “ property ” to strike out the semicolon and insert a comma 
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and any corporation to which or any person to whom such rights, 
powers, and privileges may be sold, assigned, or transferred, or who 
shall acquire the same by mortgage foreclosure, or otherwise, is hereby 
authorized and empowered to exercise the same as fully as though 
conferred herein directly upon such corporation or person. 

Sec. 6. That the United States, having discontinued and sold to the 
city of Mobile, Ala., the military reservation on Dauphin Island and 
having no further present interest in the acquisition of lands on said 
island, the conditions and options to repurchase reserved to the United 
States by that certain deed dated, to wit, September 18, 1911, executed 
by the Assistant Secretary of War conveying certain lands to said 
Dauphin Island Railway & Harbor Co. under authority of the act 
approved March 4, 1911, are hereby waived and discharged. 

Sec. 7. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

_ The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading. read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill granting the con- 
sent of Congress to Dauphin Island Railway & Harbor Co., its 
successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
railroad bridge and appreaches thereto and/or a toll bridge 
across the water between the mainland at or near Cedar Point 
and Dauphin Island.” 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. FRAZIER: 

A bill (S. 5665) to reorganize the administration of the 
Federal intermediate credit bank system, to create a Federal 
intermediate credit bureau, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 5666) for the relief of the owners of the sailing 
vessel Creeksea and all owners of cargo laden on board thereof 
at the time of her collision with the United States destroyer 
Sands; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 5667) to exempt employees of the public-school sys- 
tem of the District of Columbia from the $2,000 salary limita- 
tion provision of the legislative, executive, and judicial appro- 
priation act, approved May 10, 1916, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. REED of Pennsylvania: 

A bill (S. 5670) to amend the World War veterans’ act of 
1924 as amended; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 160) directing and providing 
for the assembly, inventory, classification, preparation for 
publication, and publication of the official records and maps 
relating to the participation of the military and naval forces 
of the United States in the World War, and authorizing appro- 
priations therefor; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 16888) granting the consent of Congress to 
the Paducah Board of Trade (Ine.), of Paducah, Ky., its suc- 
cessor's and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Ohio River was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

AMENDMENTS TO FARM RELIEF BILL 


Mr. MOSES submitted sundry amendments intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 4808) to establish a Federal 
farm board to aid in the orderly marketing and in the control 
and disposition of the surplus of agricultural commodities, 
which were ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 
CHANGE OF TITLE OF UNITED STATES COURT OF CUSTOMS APPEALS 


Mr. METCALF submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 16222) to change the title 
of the United States Court of Customs Appeals. and for other 
purposes, which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary 
and ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENT TO SECOND DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. HARRELD submitted an amendment intended tv be 
proposed by him to the second deficiency appropriation bill for 
the fiscal year 1927, which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed, as follows: 

At the proper place in the bill to insert: 

“That the Comptroller General of the United States be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to allow the claim of Charles J. Hunt 
for compensation in the sum of $1,238.33 for services as financial clerk 


à 


1927 


in the office of the Superintendent for the Five Civilized Tribes, at 
Muskogee, Okla., from April 25, 1926, to September 8, 1926, inclusive ; 
which services were at the rate of $3,300 per annum, and which claim 
was disallowed by the Comptroller General in his settlement dated 
January 27, 1927.” 

FOREIGN COMMERCE SERVICE 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I desire to call the attention of 
Senators to a certain bill and then ask permission to print in 
the Recor a letter relative to that bill. 

The bill is Calendar No. 719, H. R. 3858, to establish in the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Department 
of Commerce a foreign commerce service of the United States, 
and for other purposes. The bill has passed the House and 
has been reported favorably from the Senate Committee on 
Commerce, such report having been made on April 29 last. It 
is a measure of the greatest importance to the business in- 
terests of the country. I was about to say that I know of no 
opposition to it; but I do know of a little opposition to it on 
the part of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine]. However, I 
think that opposition can be allayed. 

I simply call attention to the bill now in order that Senators 
may have an opportunity to examine it. At the earliest oppor- 
tunity, as soon as the measures before the Senate having the 
right of way can be disposed of, I shall seek to call up the 
measure to which I refer. 

I ask permission to have printed in the Recorp at this point 
the letter of M. B. Garber, of Orrville, Ohio. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, leave is granted. 

The letter is as follows: 


ORRVILLE, OHIO, February 8, 1927. 
Hon. FRANK B. WILLIS, 
Senator from Ohio, Washington, D. O. 
Subject: Hoch bill (H. R. 3858) establishing status of Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 

DEAR SIR: We understand that the above bill is about to be released 
for action of both the Senate and the House. It is also our under- 
standing that this bill establishes a definite legal status for the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Department of Commerce, 
which heretofore has been maintained by annual appropriations. When 
such appropriations might fail the service would be destroyed. 

As one of your manufacturing constituents, we want to say that for 
many years we have found the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce a very great help in what export business we do. It has been a 
wonderful service, especially since the Department of Commerce has 
been under Secretary Hoover, and we feel that anything that might be 
done to establish its permanency would be of great benefit to the country 
at large and to manufacturers who are looking for foreign outlets for 
their products. 

We, therefore, stand in favor of this measure and recommend it for 
your consideration. 

Most respectfully yours, 
THE SANDERSON-CYCLONE DRILL CO., 
M. B. GARBER, Sales Manager. 


THE CATHOLICS OF THE SOUTH 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I would like to have inserted in 
the Recor at this point, as a part of my remarks, a very inter- 
esting and valuable letter written by Mr. George Gordon Battle, 
a distinguished New York lawyer, to the editor of the New York 
World. It is entitled “The Catholics of the South.” It sets 
forth the extent to which the Catholic element in the South is 
intimately and inseparably associated with everything that is 
best in the history and in the traditions and in the spirit of the 
South. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The letter is as follows: 


THE CATHOLICS OF THE SOUTH 
New YORN, June 29, 1924. 


To the EDITOR OF THE WORLD, 

Sir: It is well known that Gov. Alfred E. Snyith, of New York, is a 
member of the Catholic Church; and that fact is frequently mentioned 
in discussing his merits as a candidate for President. His high char- 
acter and spotless record, his great ability and experience in public 
affairs, and his extraordinary popularity with all classes of voters are 
conceded. But the fact that he worships God according to the dictation 
of his conscience, in the church to which his parents belonged and in 
which he was reared, is whispered about as an argument against his 
candidacy. 

It is said by some that this prejudice is peculiarly strong in the 
Southern States. This should not be so, for of all the sections of this 
country the South has claimed, and with reason, to be most free from 
bigotry and religious intolerance. And certainly there is no part of 
our country that owes a greater debt of gratitude to the members of 
that ancient church in whose fold our governor is to be found. 
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As a man of southern birth and traditions, a Protestant, and a Mason, 
I protest with all the strength of which I am capable against any effort 
to import into - my native South considerations and enrotions of medieval 
and outworn bigotry—old, unhappy, far-off things. The South has 
always prided itself upon its early establishment of religious freedom. 
It was in Maryland that Lord Baltimore and his government promul- 
gated the toleration act of 1649. It was a Virginian, Thomas Jefferson, 
the founder of the Democratic Party, who was so devoted to this 
cause that he considered his authorship of the Virginia statute of 
religious freedom of 1786 as his chief title to fame; causing that fact 
to be inscribed in his epitaph, although he did not state in that epitaph 
that he had been twice President of the United States and had effected 
the Louisiana Purchase. In this statute which was drawn by him it 
is said: 

“ Our civil rights have no dependence on our religious opinions more 
than on our opinions on physics or geometry; that therefore the pro- 
scribing of any citizen as unworthy to public confidence by laying upon 
him an incapacity of being called to the offices of trust and enrolument, 
unless he professes or renounces this or that religious opinion, is depriv- 
ing him unjustly of those privileges and advantages to which, in common 
with his fellow citizens, he has a natural right.” 

The Democratic Party, which Mr. Jefferson founded, has under 
Jackson, Van Buren, Cleveland, and Wilson followed those noble prin- 
ciples enunciated in the great Virginia charter of liberty. 

And, furthermore, the southern Catholics have always lived in peace 
and amity with their Protestant neighbors. They have formed an hon- 
orable and an important part of their respective communities, and they 
have done their full duty in building up the country in which they have 
made their homes. In Maryland, Charles Carroll of Carrellton was the 
wealthiest man of the period. He signed the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and devoted his life and his fortune to the cause of his country. 
Always in Maryland menrbers of the Catholic Church have been among 
the most distinguished citizens. -The late and lamented Cardinal Gib- 
bons was beloved and revered not only throughout the South but by the 
entire Nation. 

James Ryder Randall, the author of the noble anthem, “ Maryland, 
My Maryland,” was a Catholic. In Louisiana, with its phases of French 
and Spanish domination, there has always been a very large Catholic 
population, which played a great part in the history of that State. 
In this connection it is interesting to note that the two Chief Justices 
of our Supreme Court who were of the Catholic faith were both of 
southern birth and antecedents—Chief Justice Taney, of Maryland, and 
Chief Justice White, of Louisiana. 

And in the other Southern States, while the Catholics have not been 
so numerous, many of them have held high office, and they have always 
been among the best citizens. In North Carolina, for example, Judge 
William Gaston, of Newbern, a devout Catholic and an early student 
at Georgetown University, was for many years a judge of the highest 
court, and by common consent, one of the most prominent, useful, and 
beloved men of his time. At his death the General Assembly of North 
Carolina passed resolutions deploring his loss and stating ‘“‘ that in the 
course of a long and varied life his bright career has left to us an 
example worthy of imitation, and his unsullied character is one of the 
brightest jewels of the State.” He was the author of the State anthem 
beginning with the words: “Carolina! Carolina! Heaven’s blessings 
attend her.” 

And in all the Southern States there have been like instances of 
eminent and beloved men and women who have been members of this 
ancient faith. Gov. John Floyd, of Virginia, and his son, John B. 
Floyd, also governor of that State, were Catholics. There have been 
very many distinguished members of the Johnston family of Virginia 
who belonged to the same church. 

But it was when the need of the South was greatest that its Catholic 
sons and daughters stood nobly by its flag and its destinies, offering up 
freely their lives and fortunes for the cause which they, in common 
with their fellow countrymen, deemed to be right. Many of their great 
chieftains were of this religious belief. General Beauregard and Gen- 
eral Hardee were lifelong Catholics. General Longstreet died in that 
faith. Admiral Raphael Semmes, who carried the Confederate flag upon 
the Shenandoah in all the seven seas, was a follower of the same faith. 
Col. John W. Mallet, who was at the head of the ordnance service, 
making munitions of war for the Confederate Government, was a 
Catholic. Gen. Patrick R. Cleburne, who laid down his life for the 
southern cause, was a Catholic, and so was Gen. William Lewis Cabell 
and very many others who followed the standards of Lee and of 
Jackson. 

And those Catholics served the cause of the South with their pens as 
well as by their swords. Theodore O’Hara, who was in the Confederate 
Army, wrote the beautiful and well-known poem, The Bivouae of the 
Dead, which referred, however, to the burial of southern troops killed 
in the Mexican War. 

The southern air of Dixie was written by a Catholic, Daniel Emmett. 
The stirring war song, Hurrah! Hurrah! For the Bonnie Blue Flag 
that Bears a Single Star, was written by another Catholic, Capt. Harry 
McCarthy, of Arkansas. And we of the South can never forget the 
touching and immortal lines of the poet laureate of the Lost: Cause, 


Father Ryan, a Franciscan priest, who died in a monastery at Louis- 
ville. We remember, among our earliest recollections, the stanzas of 


The Conquered Banner and of The Sword of Robert Lee. I venture to 
quote three verses from The Conquered Banner: 


Furl that banner, for ’tis weary ; 
Round its staff *tis drooping dreary ; 
Furl it, foid it, it is best; 

For there’s not a man to wave it, 
And there’s not a sword to save it 
And there’s not one left to lave it 

In the blood which heroes gave it; 
And its foes now scorn and brave it; 


¿3i Furl it, hiđe it—let it rest! 


For, though conquered, they adore it! 
Love the cold, dead hands that bore it! 
Weep for those who fell before it! 
Pardon those who trailed and tore it! 
But, oh! wildly they deplore it, 

Now who furl and fold it so. 
Furl that banner, softly, slowly ! 
Treat it gently—it is holy— 

For it droops above the dead. 
Touch it not—unfold it never, 

Let it droop there furled forever, 

For it droops above the dead. 


And we can never forget the last lines of The Sword of Robert E. Lee: 


Forth from its scabbard all in vain 
Bright flashed the sword of Lee; 
'Tis shrouded now in its sheath again, 
It sleeps the sleep of our noble slain, 
Defeated, yet without a stain, 
Proudly and peacefully. 


Father Ryan was chaplain in the Confederate Army; his brother, 
Capt. David J. Ryan, was killed in that service. It is hard to see how 
any man of southern memories can bear any rancor against a faith 
which has produced such friends of his native land. 

And after the War between the States, when it was sought by the 
more bitter enemies of the South to convict and execute President 
Davis, a great Catholic lawyer, Charles O'Conor, the leader of the bar 
of the whole country, volunteered without fee to defend the cause of 
Mr. Davis, which he believed to be just. And he was assisted by Mr. 
Richard Henry Clarke, another distinguished Catholic counsel. At the 
same time, Mrs. Jefferson Davis was a fugitive in Georgia, deserted and 
penniless. While her husband was being freely defended by Catholic 
counsel of northern birth, she was herself aided by Sisters of Charity, 
who, according to the memoirs of Mrs. Davis, offered her $5 in gold, 
the sum total of their savings, and took over the care of her sick 
children. 

And at a still later day in the dark period of reconstruction, it was 
to the democracy of New York, of New Jersey, and of Connecticut, 
largely led by Catholic statesmen, that the South looked for protec- 
tion against the legislation by which the bigots of the Republican Party 
were striving to humiliate and to destroy her. Such men as Senator 
Kernan and Senator Murphy, of New York, were among those who 
stood by the southern Senators and Congressmen in that trying 
time. * * * « 

It can not be believed and it is not the fact that after these memories 
there can be any ill will or any ill feeling among the people of the 
South against our Catholic brothers or their ancient church. Indeed, 
whereas in Maryland and in Louisiana the Catholics are considerable 
in number, there is no vestige of such a feeling. Anyone who would 
attempt to raise such an issue in either of those States would be 
execrated and ridiculed. It is only where the Catholics are negligible 
in number and where there is ignorance of the true nature of their 
church that there remains some of the unhappy rancor borne of Old 
World quarrels and misunderstandings. With better acquaintance and 
fuller understanding these obsolete prejudices will vanish like a mias- 
matic mist before the rays of the sun. 

By every consideration of political principle and tradition, by all the 
inducements of gratitude and friendship and loyalty, the men and 
women of the South should stand by their ancient creed of religious 
toleration and should not take it against any man who is a candidate 
for public office that he worships his God in the faith of his fathers. 

Faithfully, 


Gro. GoRDON BATTLA. 
FARM RELIEF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 4808) to establish a Federal farm 
board to aid in the orderly marketing and in the control and 
disposition of the surplus of agricultural commodities, 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, perhaps little can be said by me 
that will add strength to the position at this time of the cause 
of legislation in behalf of the American farmer, I shall, there- 
fore, not detain the Senate for long in striving to make clear 
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my position upon the bill now before us—the McNary-Haugen 
bill—and in endeavoring to meet two or three arguments 
which have been advanced against the bill. 

It is said by the foes of this legislation that it is too revo- 
lutionary in character; that the legislation is not essential; and 
that the farmers should take care of their own surplus and 
other marketing problems; that the Government of the United 
States does not owe the consideration asked in this bill; and 
that it will, if enacted into law, greatly increase living costs. 
I desire to confine myself to a discussion of these charges or 
complaints. 

I think, Mr. President, that in fairness one must agree that 
the thought involved in the McNary-Haugen bill is, in a degree, 
revolutionary, if we are to consider that any new idea in the 
solution of a problem is revolutionary. But Congress has done 
many things in history which have been of a revolutionary 
character. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that the situation which 
this bill aims to help correct is a most revolutionary one. The 
farmer has been forced to confront such revolutionary changes 
during the last few years that he is wholly warranted in ask- 
ing such legislation as he now asks no matter how revolu- 
tionary it may seem to some. 

I should like, Mr. President, to refresh the memory of the 
Senate regarding the revolutionary situation with which agri- 
cultural America is contending because of revolutionary eco- 
nomic changes in late years. 

The Senator from Idaho has presented the great truths of 
the agricultural situation through his charts which hang at the 
back of the Chamber. No one who will give study to those 
charts dares maintain that agriculture is in any measure en- 
joying an economic balance with other industry in America. 

An increase of 1,300 per cent in bankruptcies among the 
farm people of America ought in itself be sufficient knowledge 
to convince Congress of the need for remedy, even though that 
remedy must be of a rather revolutionary nature. 

Carefully worked out statistics disclose the buying power of 
the farmer cut virtually in two; they show the agricultural 
people, though constituting 29.9 per cent of the whole popula- 
tion, enjoying only 9.9 per cent of the current income; these 
figures show that there have been terrific losses in farm wealth 
during the last 10 or 15 years; that during the last 15 years 
the exchange value of farm lands has fallen from $17,000,000,000 
to $13,000,000,000; it is disclosed that during a 10-year period 
while the manufacturing wealth of America was increased by 
$9,000,000,000 agricuitural wealth during the same period 
dropped approximately $4,000,000,000. These, Mr. President, 
indicate very revolutionary changes in an adverse way. There 
may be occasion for legislation of a revolutionary character 
to meet the situation which these changes have brought. 

To my mind, the fact of greatest weight in indicating the 
decay of our great agricultural industry is the increased in- 
debtedness against the farm population of America. In 1910 
the total farm indebtedness was placed at Slightly more than 
$4,000,000,000. In 1925 that indebtedness had reached the stag- 
gering figure of over $12,000,000,000. Has that change been 
revolutionary? Does it not merit revolutionary remedy? 

Mr. President, I should like to call the attention of the 
Senate to the situation prevailing in my State. I speak of that 
more particularly because I am better acquainted with it than 
I am with agricultural conditions in other States, but I have 
reason to believe that what is true of North Dakota is largely 
true of every other agricultural State of the Union. 

I want to point out to the Senate this morning, if I may, 
that in 1910, 15 years ago, when North Dakota was virtually 
new, when her resources had hardly been touched, when the 
whole future was before her—and a very bright future it was, 
indeed—-we had 44,000 full farm owners in the State of North 
Dakota, while, according to the Federal census figures for 
1925, 15 years later we had only 26,000 full farm owners in the 
State of North Dakota. 

Fifteen years ago, at a time when the future was so bright 
before us, we had only 10,000 tenant farmers in the State of 
North Dakota, while in 1925, 15 years later, that number had 
grown from 10,000 to 26,000. 

Fifteen years ago only a little more than 4,000,000 acres of 
our farm lands in North Dakota were operated by tenants. 
Now that situation is changed, and the number of acres farmed 
by tenants has grown from 4,000,000 to 10,000,000. 

The value of all farm property in North Dakota in 1920 was 
$1,759,000,000, while in 1925 the value of all farm property had 
dropped to $1,191,000,000—a loss, if you please, in that short 
period of five years of a half billion dollars in the wealth of the 
farmers of the one State of North Dakota. 

A most interesting thing which, it occurs to me, every Senator 
ought to bear in mind in consideration of this farm bill is the 
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terrific loss which has come to the farmers of the United 
States as the result of the depreciated value of livestock upon 
the farm. Much is said these days about the need, if the farmer 
is going to save himself, if he is going to get back on his feet 
in an economic way, of a greater diversification. That means 
more than it means anything else that the farmers should go 
more extensively into the livestock business. 

Mr. President, I should like to point out that 15 years ago 
the farmers of North Dakota did not have nearly so many 
head of livestock nor so fine a grade of livestock as they had 
in 1925. In 1925 they had more head of horses, more mules, 
more beef cattle, more dairy cattle, more swine, more sheep, 
more chickens—more in all departments of livestock—than they 
had in 1910; and yet, what they had in 1925, though they had 
more of it, though they had more head and though it was of a 
finer grade, a more thoroughbred grade, was worth less money 
in the estimation of the Bureau of the Census of the United 
States than that lesser amount which they had 15 years ago, 
in 1910. What they had in 1910 was valued at $108,000,000, 
while what they had in 1925, though they had more of it, was 
valued at $94,000,000, according to the Federal census. 

I have spoken of the number of so-called full farm owners 
left in North Dakota—26,000 in number now, as compared with 
44,000 in 1910. I should like further to point out the figures 
of the Census Bureau to show just to what extent in fact the 
26,000 are farm owners. The census figures disclose that the 
value of all the farm lands and buildings possessed by the so- 
called full farm owners in North Dakota in 1925 was $200,000,- 
000; but, Mr. President, against that value of $200,000,000 there 
is a mortgage indebtedness of $82,000,000; in other words, 41 
per cent of the holdings of the so-called full farm owners in the 
State of North Dakota is mortgaged to-day and those who still 
maintain that they are farm owners to-day are wondering how 
long they will be permitted to retain their property. 

Mr. President, to my mind the United States has never con- 
fronted a more serious situation than it confronts to-day grow- 
ing out of the agricultural situation, and I hope with all my 
heart that what now appears to be true will come true, namely, 
that the Congress of the United States will during this session 
of Congress do their part to enact into law the McNary-Haugen 
bill. 

I have spoken of the revolutionary nature of this law which 
is proposed. Mr. President, it is not nearly so revolutionary 
as will be proposals made or tho action which will be taken if 
we do not cope, and cope soon, with this perplexing, this serious 
problem as it confronts the American farmer to-day. 

Mr. President, if the farm relief bill which we now have be- 
fore us is revolutionary in character let us not forget for a 
moment that we are striving to meet a most revolutionary 
situation. 

Now, as to the contention that the farmer ought to take care 
of his own surplus and not ask the Government or expect the 
Government to help him take care of it, I have only this to say: 
Anyone who knows of the experience of the farmers in their 
cooperative endeavors in the past is not blaming the farmer if 
he declines to spend another penny in cooperative enterprises 
until he knows that he is going to have the aid of the protect- 
ing hand of his Government in the battles which will be made in 
the future, as they have been made in the past, upon his enter- 
prises of a cooperative nature by selfish influences which con- 
tribute little to life other than added fees to the sum total of 
living costs to-day. 

The farmer has lost confidence in cooperation of the kind he 
knows about. He has been in times past a great cooperator, 
and out in the great Northwest there have been many thoroughly 
good and deserving cooperative enterprises, but only to what 
end? Although they haye been watched closely, eventually 
they have been forced to the wall and their life crushed out 
after the farmer had invested his hundreds and thousands of 
dollars in such cooperatives. 

I should like, Mr. President, for the information of those who 
argue that the farmer ought to take care of the surplus problem 
and should solve it through cooperative enterprises, to relate 
the experiences of what was perhaps the greatest cooperative 
undertaking ever known in the Northwest. The farmers at 
that time, realizing the need of cooperation, seeing what coop- 
eration might do for them, launched out into what came to be 
known as the great equity cooperative exchange. That ex- 
change, interesting many thousands of farmers and several 
million of their dollars, made purchases of terminal facilities, 
made purchases of elevators throughout the grain districts of 
the Northwest, and were prepared to engage in the general 
marketing of the grain in that way. That was altogether to 
their credit, but eventually the Equity Cooperative Exchange 
found itself forced to the wall. 
followed closely the activities of the exchange who knew that 
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there had been honest management, who knew that there had 
been a thorough and sincere effort made to cause the Equity 
Cooperative Exchange to function properly and within reason- 
able limits, who wondered what was the cause of that failure. 
They finally succeeded in engaging the interest of the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Federal Trade Commission even- 
tually made an investigation of the causes of the failure of the 
Equity Cooperative Exchange. The findings of the Federal 
Trade Commission, Mr. President, contained in a report that is 
available to all who care to read it, discloses in no uncertain 
terms just why the Equity Cooperative Exchange was defeated 
and just why the farmer could not have expected to have made 
a success of any cooperative enterprise in which he might 
interest himself. The report of the Federal Trade Commission 
discloses that the Equity Cooperative Exchange was boycotted 
and sabotized to its death. Boycotted and sabotized by whom? 
It was boycotted and sabotized by the very same interests which 
to-day are in the front rank of those leading the opposition to 
the so-called McNary-Haugen bill. The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion declared in their report that the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce and other interests which had been mulcting the 
people of the United States in the marketing of food products 
had interested themselves in the death of the Equity Coopera- 
tive Exchange from the day of its birth, and finally succeeded 
in their design by sending their agents and representatives out 
over the territory which this exchange was serving, betraying 
it and playing upon the prejudices and fears of the farmers 
who had invested their dollars in the enterprise. So it finally 
collapsed because of the program that had been instituted 
against it by the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce and other 
similar interests. 

The Federal Trade Commission report declares the names of 
the individuals who had a hand in that program of boycott 
and sabotage; and yet, Mr. President, in the four years that 
have transpired since the making of that report the Govern- 
ment of the United States has not taken one step to prosecute 
or punish those who were responsible for the wrecking of that 
greatest of all cooperative undertakings ever known out there 
in the great Northwest. And yet there are Senators here— 
there are people in general over the United States—who still 
insist that the only solution of the farmer’s problem lies in 
cooperation, and that the only way he can cooperate or should 
cooperate is to organize with his neighbors and to have all 
farmers belong to the organization. 

Mr. President, that day will never come so long as the 
farmer is permitted to feel, as he has a right to feel now, that 
his Government is not extending to him a helping hand in the 
protection of his cooperative enterprises as it is doing in the 
case of such agencies as the chambers of commerce and others 
which to-day are opposing the McNary-Haugen bill. The en- 
actment of the McNary-Haugen bill into law, if it did not do 
one thing more than that, would largely restore to the farm 
people of the Northwest a measure of confidence in govern- 
ment and in cooperation. 

Certain foes of this farm bill are, or seem to be, deeply con- 
cerned. about the increased living cost which this bill might 
occasion. 

Mr. President, I doubt that this bill, if enacted into law, 
would increase living costs to any noticeable degree. The pay- 
ment of a few more cents to the farmer for his bushel of wheat 
should cause no change whatsoever in the price of bread. 

Department of Agriculture figures disclose that during the 
last five years there has been at some time or other a varia- 
tion of as much as $1.31 per bushel in the price of wheat, while 
the cost of a pound-loaf of bread in New York during the same 
period has varied not over three-tenths of a cent. These facts 
would hardly bear out the contention that reasonably increased 
prices for wheat materially affect the cost of bread; and yet 
an increase of a few cents in the price paid for wheat means 
very much to a State like mine, North Dakota. Our produc- 
tion of wheat in North Dakota is on such a scale that an in- 
crease or decrease of only 1 cent per bushel means a million 
dollars more or a million dollars less to the half million people 
who populate that State. 

In other words, under favorable growing conditions an in- 
crease of 50 cents per bushel for wheat would mean an in- 
creased purchasing power of $50,000,000 to be divided among 
the 600,000 people of North Dakota; and what would such an 
increase do to the price of bread? At the outside such an in- 
crease in wheat prices should not increase bread costs half a 
cent a loaf. 

Four and four-tenths bushels of wheat are utilized in the 
manufacture of a barrel of flour. Not all of this wheat stays 
in the flour. Only 70 per cent of it is utilized there, the re- 
maining 30 per cent being finished as a by-product. Conse- 
quently, the actual bushelage of wheat in a barrel of flour is 
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but 3.08. An increase of 50 cents per bushel in the price of 
wheat, it must therefore be seen, adds but $1.54 to the cost of 
a barrel of flour. 

Three hundred and thirty-four 1-pound loaves of bread are 
available from a barrel of flour. Divide the $1.54 increased 
wheat cost by that number of loaves, and you will find the 
added cost of each loaf of bread to be not necessarily more than 
one-half a cent—forty-six one-hundredths of a cent, to be exact. 
The average_consumption of bread in the United States is about 
834 loaves of a pound each per year. Consequently we find that 
an increased price of 50 cents for a bushel of wheat would not 
add ever $1.53 to the average living cost in the United States. 

Would this.be burdensome? Would it be out of step with the 
trend of the times? Would it be unreasonable when we find it 
to be a fact that manufacturing wealth has increased $9,000,- 
000.000 during the same period in which agricuitural wealth 
has been decreased by practically $4,000,000,000? 

Surely, Mr. President, the enactment of the McNary-Haugen 
bill is not going to work any severe hardship upon the con- 
sumers of food in America. Any complaint the consumer has 
to-day must be not of the price the farmer receives for his 
product, but, instead, of the costs added here and there along 
the line of marketing from the time it leaves the farm until it 
finds itself ready for the consumer. 

To my mind, Mr. President, the question before us resolves 
itself to one which finds the Government of the United States 
asked to help agriculture out of difficulties into which it has 
been forced or permitted to be forced by that very Government ; 
and yet Senators declare that the farmer has no right to expect 
this consideration from his Government? 

Say what the Members of this body will, the fact remains 
that agriculture has not been able to keep step with the eco- 
nomic structure which this Government has builded through 
legislation. It is true that that legislation has included agricul- 
ture and agricultural products in name, but this legislation has 
been meaningless to the farmer, because he was not organized 
to avail himself of the benefits to be enjoyed under such legisla- 
tion. The result is that the farmer is left on a materially lower 
economic plane than is industry in general, which has availed 
itself of the benefits of this legislation. To-day finds the farmer 
producing and selling on a lower standard than the average 
American standard. He is selling what he produces at less than 
American standard-of-living prices, while he is paying for things 
which he needs must buy, things produced by others, at the 
American standard-of-living price. 

There are those who argue that, feeling as we do about this 


matter, we ought to get over into the free-trade camp. I deny. 


that there is ground for such an argument. We want the pro- 
tection which legislation will give agriculture. That legislation 
has been written. We now want to be placed in a position to 
enjoy the benefits of that legislation, and we feel that the enact- 
ment of the McNary-Haugen bill will accomplish that end. 

It is declared that this legislation proposed for the farmer is 
economically unsound. If that is true, then, Mr. President, our 
economic structure to-day is wholly unsound. The McNary- 
Haugen bill only aims to make it possible for legislation already 
written and enjoyed by others to be equally enjoyed by the agri- 
cultural people. 

I am satisfied that this agricultural problem would not have 
been with us so soon had it not been for the wicked and vicious 
deflation program visited upon America in 1920 and 1921. That 
program all but smothered agriculture. It was a program 
which the Government of the United States permitted to be 
carried through. Had the Government then exercised its pow- 
ers and duties, those black pages in American history would 
not now be written. 

The fact stands out, in any event, that the Government is 
largely responsible for the deplorable condition of agriculture 
to-day. We had better make it now our first duty to help 
agriculture back onto its feet. The enactment into law of the 
McNary-Haugen bill will be a step in the right direction. It 
may not accomplish as much as some claim in its behalf, but it 
will be a start, at least. Something will have been afforded on 
which we can build from year to year, to the end that the busi- 
ness of farming can once again become worthy of the following 
of those whose calling and whose work is nearer to being God’s 
work than any other. 

Mr. President, in the name of fair play I urge the favor of 
the Senate toward this farm bill. It will go far in restoring 
confidence. It will unburden many hearts which have been 
virtually convinced that they and their worthy industry are 
destined to be continually ignored by the very Government 
which was built upon their industry. A stitch now, I might 
suggest, may save the necessity of more revolutionary action 
than now is asked. 
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Mr. WATSON obtained the floor. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Indiana yield for a moment? 

Mr. WATSON. For what purpose? I am very anxious to 
conclude the few remarks that I care to make. 

Mr. COPELAND. I desire to ask a question of the Senator 
from North Dakota. Will the Senator yield just a moment for 
that purpose? 

Mr. WATSON. I will yield if it does not lead to debate: 
but, because of other matters, I am compelled to leave the 
floor of the Senate. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator from North Dakota concluded 
with such a remarkable statement that I should like to ask him 
what he means by it. He said that unless this measure is 
passed it will lead to some more revolutionary action. I assume 
the Senator means by that that if this bill should not be passed 
or if it should be vetoed, it would lead to a revolt on the part 
of the American farmer and a destruction of the protective- 
tariff system. 

Mr. NYE. I would not say that that was the thought I 
intended to convey. The thought I wanted to convey was that 
when people long suffer such ills as the American farmer has 
been suffering during the last number of years, it is rather 
difficult te say what step the farmer might take next if he finds 
himself deprived of the hope he now entertains growing out of 
his knowledge of the pendency of the McNary-Haugen bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. If I understood the Senator correctly, the 
farmer’s economic situation is so distressing that there must be 
some measure of relief. In that I entirely agree with the Sena- 
tor; but if revolutionary action is taken, as hinted by the Sena- 
tor, it must mean that there will be a destruction of that other 
uneconomic thing, the protective-tariff system, in order that the 
farmer may compete on the same plane with all other industry 
at this time. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I do not know why we need mince 
words about this matter. To my mind, the McNary-Haugen 
bill clearly is nothing more than an endeavor to make available 
to the American farmer the benefits of the protective tariff law 
and of other legislation, just as it has been beneficial to other 
industry. If the farmer finds himself deprived of the oppor- 
tunity to get in under the protective wing of that law, certainly 
he can not be expected forever to go on and say : “All right; 
let the thing stand just as it is; we are not going to complain 
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Frankly, if the American farmer can not have the protection 
which laws already written are intended to afford him, then, 
to my mind, he is going to be subject to the charge of being 
all manner of an idiot if he does not insist upon all industry 
in the United States coming down to the same footing that the 
American farmer is on to-day. That will give him at least a 
better balance than he has now; but, Mr. President, understand 
ine: I have not in my acquaintance a single farmer who desires 
that sort of a situation, because they feel that to wreck the 
structure which already has been builded, the structure we are 
living on to-day, might easily bring about a more serious situa- 
tion than confronts the American farmer to-day, and bring it 
about in so general a way that our whole economic structure 
here in America would crumble, to the disadvantage of all 
of us. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President- 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. La FOLLETTE in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Indiana further yield to the Senator 
from New York? 

Mr. WATSON. No, Mr. President; I decline to yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Indiana 
declines to yield. 

Mr. WATSON. Time is of the essence of things in the Sen- 
ate, and therefore I have committed to paper what I desire 
to say on one phase only of this subject. In the interest of time, 
also, I ask to be allowed to proceed without interruption, 
because I am very anxious to conclude what I shall have to say. 


THE EQUALIZATION FEE 
I 


I shall not take the time to explain what the equalization 
fee is as provided by this measure or the manner of its collec- 
tion, as all Senators are familiar with these propositions. 

No farm legislation can be made helpful that does not pro- 
vide some method of taking care of surplus production, and in 
my judgment the only sound way to do this necessary thing is 


by means of an equalization fee. 


The opposition to surplus-control legislation has picked the 
equalization fee as the vital point in this legislation, and spe- 
cial efforts have been made to eliminate it from any bill that 
may be passed by Congress. 
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One by one the objections which for three years have been 
urged against farm-relief legislation have been abandoned ex- 
cept the one to the equalization fee. 

The most unreasoning opponent no longer denies that the 
condition of agriculture is desperately bad; and all but a few 
concede that there is nothing in present conditions and tend- 
encies which promises relief. Only a negligible number any 
longer deny that the agricultural situation justifies construc- 
tive aid by the Government. 

The plain and simple terms of the measure supported by 
representative farm organizations have convinced, if they have 
not silenced, the partisans who have been shouting “ price 
fixing” and “ Government in business,” but every opponent of 
this legislation joins in the chorus of opposition to the equaliza- 
tion fee. 
= The entire controversy, in Congress and out of it, over farm 
legislation has finally resolved itself into this proposition from 
the opposition: 


Any farm legislation within reason, provided it contains no equaliza- 
tion fee. 


The reason for all this is obvious. Surplus-control legisla- 
tion without the equalization fee would be unworkable and 
ineffective. The fee is the crux of the whole situation. 

II 


Although opposition to the equalization fee has been voiced 
many times in Congress, in personal discussions, and in the 
press, one will have difficulty in recalling more than two defi- 
nite reasons for opposition to it. Some argue that it is uncon- 
Stitutional; others, that farmers do not want it. 

The purpose of the equalization fee is (a) to raise funds from 
trade in a commodity to enable farmers to manage temporary 
and seasonal surpluses in ways that will prevent such surpluses 
from driving the price of the whole crop to unprofitable levels, 
and (b) to distribute the costs and benefits ratably to all the 
marketed product. 

Whatever plan may be employed will involve cost, expense, 
and financial risk. Our export surplus of wheat can not be 
handled in a way to maintain a domestic price level in keeping 
with American standards of living and with domestic industrial 
prices without involving costs, trade risks, and losses. Surplus 
cotton can not be carried over from years of large crops to years 
of small crops without expense and some risk of loss. In a 
word, stabilization of agriculture can not be accomplished by 
theorizing and talking about it, but must be accomplished in 
the market places by actual transactions in actual commodities. 
Such transactions require money and involve possibilities of 
gains and losses. 

Who shall manage such transactions? Who shall furnish the 
money, and who shall take the risks? There is but one proper 
answer—the farmers themselves. How will farmers themselves 
get the money to do these necessary things? By voluntary 
action, or through a device created by legislation? That is the 
issue now before Congress. . 

The opponents of this legislation admit the deplorable condi- 
tion of farmers; they admit that control of surplus is a prac- 
ticable remedy, but they contend that it should be done by 
voluntary action through cooperative associations and without 
an equalization fee. 

III 

Theoretically the banks of the country could have cooperated 
in the control of their credit resources and brought stability 
without Federal legislation, but actually the task was impos- 
sible. Theoretically the stockholders of all the banks could 
have organized central banks, which could have done many 
of the things which Federal reserve banks are now doing to 
adjust the supply of bank credit to the legitimate needs of the 
country. But, in reality, it was impossible to secure the neces- 
sary unity of action by so large a number of stockholders. 
Legislation was necessary to compel bankers to do what they 
should do, but would not, by voluntary action. Therefore, Con- 
gress, by the device of the Federal reserve law, created the plan 
of stabilization and compelled national banks to provide ratably 
the capital necessary to operate it. 

Theoretically it was possible for the many railroad corpora- 
tions and the many organizations of railway labor to set up by 
voluntary action agencies necessary to stabilize railroad labor 
conditions. Actually effective voluntary cooperation was im- 
possible. Hence, by the device of the Railway Labor Board, 
Congress sought to provide the necessary supplement to volun- 
tary action. 

Theoretically: railroad companies by voluntary cooperation 
could have established uniform standards of car equipment to 
permit free interchange of cars, but actually such cooperation 
was impossible; hence universal acceptance of uniform stand- 
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ards of equipment was compelled by Federal action through the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Theoretically it has always been possible for bankers and 
business men to establish uniform practices with respect to 
bills, notes, drafts, and so forth, but actually it has been im- 
possible, and uniformity came only through the device of negoti- 
able instruments legislation. 

Theoretically it has always been possible for shippers of 
fruit and vegetables to establish uniform sizes and shapes for 
boxes, barrels, and crates by cooperative action, but experience 
proved to the contrary, and Congress by the device of a Federal 
law supplemented cooperative effort and compelled all shippers 
to use the same size and shape of containers. 

Theoretically it was possible for labor to organize so com- 
pletely that all Government work would be done on an eight- 
hour basis; but practically it was impossible and Congress 
stepped in and did by law what cooperation alone could not do. 

This list of examples might be extended indefinitely to prove 
that when the public good can not adequately be served by 
voluntary cooperation it has been the settled policy of our 
Government to provide by legislation the means to the desired 
end. Frequently it is nothing more than a device by which the 
minority may be required to conform. The device varies with 
the subject matter. It was compulsory stock subscription in the 
case of the Federal reserve law; it was a fine in the case of 
the uniform containers law. 

When we consider the basic and fundamental aspects of the 
surplus control. bill its similarity with much familiar and ac- 
cepted legislation becomes apparent. There are differences in 
method and detail, of course, just as different methods of taxa- 
tion are employed with different classes of property, but in all 
cases the aim and purpose is the same—to have all classes of 
property contribute to the support of government. 

Every industry is in some respects different from every other 
industry, and a legislative device that will aid one may not 
benefit another. 

The surplus control act with the Federal farm board, the 
stabilization fund and the equalization fees are for agriculture 
what the Federal reserve act is for banking: the transportation 
act for railroads; the immigration law, the eight-hour law, and 
numerous other labor laws for labor: the tariff act for industry 
and innumerable other Federal laws: are for the special interests 
they Serve. 

IV 

It may be argued that it is possible for all wheat growers to 
cooperate in handling wheat exports in a way that will main- 
tain a domestic price in keeping with American standards of 
living and American industrial prices, but actually it is im- 
possible. 

It. may be argued that it is possible for all cotton growers to 
cooperate in withholding the unneeded parts of their crop from 
the market in years of large production and feeding it back 
again as needed, but actually such a thing is impossible. 

The same is true of all other crops. All farmers will never 
join cooperative-marketing associations, just as all national 
banks would never voluntarily join the Federal reserve system, 
and all shippers would never use the same kind of containers. 

A fraction of a group will not voluntarily assume the entire 
cost of a service to the entire group. Quite a number of 
farmers’ cooperatives in the United States have undertaken to 
stabilize markets by carrying seasonal surpluses over into the 
next year, but in every such case the effort has failed, and in 
some cases the cooperative itself has been wrecked. 

A fraction of the producers of wheat, even a large fraction, 
can no more assume the entire cost of stabilizing the wheat 
market on an American basis than a voluntary local improve- 
ment association can assume the entire cost of building levees 
or good roads. 

A fraction of the producers of cotton, even a large fraction, 
can no more assume the entire cost of stabilizing the cotton 
market through cooperative associations than a few national 
banks can voluntarily assume the maintenance of the Federal 
reserve system. 

v 

The equalization fee is a new thing in name only. The prin- 
ciple involved in it is as old as the Government itself. It is 
this: That all beneficiaries of an undertaking in behalf of 
the public welfare shall contribute ratably toward paying the 
cost. 

It will cost money to manage surpluses and stabilize markets 
for farm crops. The producers of each crop—all of them, not 
a few of them—should pay the cost and bear the losses, if any, 
because they will be the direct beneficiaries. What better way 
can be devised for doing that than collecting a small fee on each 
marketed unit of the crop? 
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We are told that such a fee would be unconstitutional. Such 
a statement is merely an opinion; and the same thing has been 
said of every important legislative act of Congress since the 
Government was founded. Many lawyers, including the very 
able lawyers employed by the House and Senate to aid com- 
mittees in preparing legislation, hold that the equalization fee 
is constitutional. Many of the ablest lawyers in both Houses 
take the same view. No one has yet answered the constitu- 
tional argument of the late Senator Cummins, of lowa, in the 
Senate as reported in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of June 19, 
1926. 

Congress has never refused to pass an important measure 
because a few men claimed it was unconstitutional. Why make 
an exception in the case of farm legislation? 


VI 


It is asserted that farmers do not want farm relief if they 
must pay an equalization fee. 

There is no fact basis for such an assertion. Prolonged 
hearings have been held by committees of the House and Senate 
on bills carrying an equalization fee since 1924. The record 
does not disclose that a single farmer has appeared to protest 
against it. Surely, if farmers are strongly opposed to it, some 
evidence of that fact would have found its way into the record 
of these hearings. 

On the contrary, practically every farmers’ cooperative and 
farm organization, whose members produce the commodities 
named in this bill, is supporting this legislation. 

These facts raise the question, Who represent farmer opinion 
and farmer sentiment—Washington politicians, grain exporters, 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, business lobbyists, 
or the farmers’ own organiziations? 

Why should not farmers be willing to pay a small equaliza- 
tion fee to get profitable prices? The farmers of the South 
paid to somebody what amounted to a fee of $35 a bale loss on 
their cotton this year because they did not have a chance to 
pay a $2 a bale equalization fee to take the surplus off the mar- 
ket. The wheat, corn, and hog producers are paying more 
than the amount of an equalization fee every year in the 
form of losses because they have no effective method to main- 
tain profitable prices. 

i VII 


To offer Government loans to farmers as a substitute for an 
equalization fee is to do a useless thing. Loans are useful and 
necessary in business, but they can not properly be used or 
substituted for original capital. In like manner commodity 
stabilization funds must consist of original capital drawn from 
the particular industry to be stabilized and not of loans from 
the Government to some of the people in the industry. 

As losses and costs of stabilizing farm crops must be paid 
out of the stabilization funds there will be need for periodical 
or occasional replenishment. Funds for that purpose should 
be provided by the particular crop industry through an equali- 
zation fee. 

If the stabilization funds should be secured by loans alone, 
impairment of them by costs and losses resulting from opera- 
itons, could only be made good with further loans. Merely to 
state this method is to expose the utter fallacy of stabilizing 
crops by use of loans. 

The equalization fee will serve three principal purposes. It 
will provide the capital fund for managing surpluses, it will pro- 
rate the cost equitably upon all the marketed units of the com- 
modity, and it will operate in some degree as a restraint upon 
overproduction. 

Under no conceivable circumstances can loans by the Govern- 
ment, or any other agency, accomplish any one of these three 
purposes. Therefore no loan plan can properly be called an 
adequate stabilization plan. 

VIII 


Some have objected to an equalization fee on the ground that 
it involves some degree of compulsion; that farmers will rebel 
against the coliection of a fee on their products. There is a 
measure of compulsion in the bill, as there is in all law. No 
law is ever needed to require people to do that which all of 
them will do voluntarily. 

The terms of the bill prevent its application to any com- 
modity unless the spokesmen and representatives of the pro- 
ducers of that commodity ask for it. When that happens the 
bill would require the collection of the fee upon all the mar- 
keted units of that commodity. The principle involved is funda- 
mental in popular government. 

There is much more compulsion, and of the same kind, in the 
Federal reserve act than is proposed in the surplus control act. 
During the debate on the bank bill in the recent Los Angeles 
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convention of the American Bankers Association, Mr. Max B. 
Nahm, vice president of the Citizens National Bank and Bowling 
Green Trust Co. of Bowling Green, Ky., said: 


The Federal: reserve syste a can be preserved only by conscripted 
capital. You can conscript the capital only of national banks. The 
law does not allow you to reach the State banks. 

I say that the Federal reserve system can exist only on a conscripted 
capital. During the Revolutionary War the continental States had 
ho authority, and the Revolutionary War was won by private subscrip- 
tions of Washington and Morris and the Government of France. Dur- 
ing the Civil War the United States could not sell its bonds, and Sal- 
mon P. Chase and Jay Cooke raised $2,000,000,000 through the national 
banking system. In the last war you sold $25,000,000,000 of bonds 
through the Federal reserve easier than they did $2,000,000,000. 


.In the course of the same debate, Mr. H. H. McKee, president 
of the National Capital Bank of Washington, D. C., said: 


We can not have a Federal reserve system in this country that is 
not based upon the compulsory membership of national banks that are 
under the sole and supreme authority of the Federal Government, 
that can make them contribute the capital and the assets to that great 
system to make it function. 


If it was right to compel all national banks, the willing and 
the unwilling, to provide the capital funds necessary to stabi- 
lize the banking business, how does it become wrong to require 
a minority of farmers to contribute a small fee to stabilize 
their particular branch of the agricultural industry? 

Everybody knows that a majority of the national banks 
opposed the passage of the Federal reserve act. It is equally 
well known that a majority of interested farmers’ organizations 
favor the passage of the surplus control bill with the equaliza- 
tion fee provision. 

The Federal reserve act became operative when passed by 
Congress. The surplus control bill will apply to a particular 
commodity only when the spokesmen and representatives of 
the commodity ask for it to be applied. It is not nearly so 
arbitrary and compulsory in character as the banking bill. 

National banks can not relieve themselves of the requirements 
of the Federal reserve act, but farmers may relieve themselves 
of the provision of the surplus act when there is no need for it. 

It is beyond the point fo say that these comparisons are inapt 
because national banks are chartered by the Government. Their 
stockholders are citizens and their investments are private 
property and just as much under the legal and moral protec- 
tion of the Constitution and the Government as are farmers 
If it is a right and moral policy of gov- 
ernment to require owners of national-bank stock to pay an 
assessment into a capital fund to stabilize the banking busi- 
ness, why is it not a right and moral policy to require owners 
of farm crops to pay a small fee into a capital fund to stabilize 
the branch of agriculture? 

` a Ix 


Another frequently heard objection is that surplus-control 
legislation is new and novel and an untried experiment. 

In the very nature of things all fundamental legislation must 
be new and untried and to that extent an experiment. The 
interstate commerce act was an untried experiment when it was 
passed, So was the national bank law, the original protective 
tariff law, and all new legislation. 

It was impossible to know in advance exactly how any of 
these laws would operate. The same is true of surplus-control 
legislation. The condition of farmers is desperate and threatens 
the prosperity of other classes. While this is not the first time 
in history that agriculture has been unprofitable, there are in 
the present situation many factors which were not present in 
other depressions and which give special significance to present 
conditions. 

The surplus control bill proposes a plan which is new as 
legislation, but old as business practice. It aims to make it 
possible for producers of five important farm commodities to 
create with their own money stabilization funds which will be 
employed to stabilize the market for these crops by a sound 
business method. If all the wheat or all the cotton in the 
country were produced by a relatively small number of people 
such legislation might not be necessary because the producers 
could “get together” and stabilize their markets as the Steel 
market, and many others are stabilized. But with farming in 
the hands of millions of men, legislation is required to secure 
stability. 

Nobody can guarantee the complete success of the plan. Ex- 
perience may and probably will suggest changes. More than 
30 provisions of the Federal reserve act have been modified 
since its enactment and many others are now pending. 
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To oppose surplus control legislation because it is new and 
untried, is not only illogical, but it is a discrimination against 
farmers because it makes a requirement of them that is not 
made of other classes when they seek legislation—that is final 
perfection and guarantee of perfect operation. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, in line with the 
concluding remarks of the Senator from Indiana I desire to say 
that during my service here there have been many bills pre- 
sented and considered to meet special situations. Dire pre- 
dictions were made and the constitutionality of every one of 
those measures was raised, but after their passage the legis- 
lation demonstrated its wisdom, its constitutionality was up- 
held, and but little question now is raised with reference to 
it. I remember when the proposal was made to establish the 
parcel-post system in the country, it was met with very violent 
resistance. It was prophesied that it would practically destroy 
the mercantile business of the country; yet that system went 
into effect and has been in operation for a good many years 
and there is no suggestion now of a change in it, at least no 
suggestion that it should be repealed. ` 

I also remember when it was proposed to establish a postal sav- 
ings bank system in the country that it was met with very vio- 
lent opposition, especially upon the part of the banking institu- 
tions of the country. I remember the argument on this floor in 
which the constitutionality of the legislation was raised and 
very earnestly pressed upon the consideration of the Senate. 
Notwithstanding those direful predictions, notwithstanding the 
opposition, the Congress provided for the postal savings bank 
system. No one hears any suggestion to-day for its repeal. 

I also remember that when the Federal reserve system was 
presented we had days and weeks of violent controversy over 
that system. All sorts of woeful predictions were made as to 
the effect of it. It was enacted. As the Senator from Indiana 
said, it was not perfect. It has been amended quite a good 
many times, but I do not hear anybody proposing to repeal 
that system. 

This was true with reference to the problem dealing with 
railroad transportation, especially since the war. We had im- 
portant legislation proposed dealing with this situation. The 
legislation has been enacted. It has not been entirely satis- 
factory, but there is no proposal to repeal it all. There are 
proposals, however, to amend it to meet the objections which 
experience has proved justified. 

So with reference to the pending legislation. It is in a sense 
a departure, a new movement, but I feel pretty confident that 
the calamitous predictions made with reference to the results 
which will come from it will be found just as baseless as in the 
past. It is a very serious problem we have to meet, and I feel 
that those who have given it special study are proposing a 
measure which we can pretty confidently rely upon as one which 
will meet it in a reasonably satisfactory way. 

I have always felt that those who are peculiarly acquainted 
with the line of industry which is to be dealt with are better 
able to suggest the means of meeting the problems in that line 
of industry than anybody else. I have always felt that bankers 
were better able to determine what the problems of banking are 
and also are better able to suggest proper remedies to meet and 
solve those problems. I have always felt that the manufac- 
turer knows better the problems which face him and his indus- 
try and that he is better able to suggest remedies to meet the 
problems of his line of business than anybody else. 

So I have felt that the farmer knows the farmer’s problems 
better than anybody else and that those who are especially 
familiar with the conditions which confront the farmer know 
better also the problems that face him and ought to be better 
able to suggest proper remedies than anybody else. As I under- 
stand it, this bill has the practically unanimous approval of 
the great farm organizations of the country. They have been 
working on it for years. I feel that I can pretty safely rely 
upon their judgment and the wisdom at least of the fundamental 
provisions of the measure, and that if passed it will go a long 
way toward meeting the farmer’s problems. If experience 
demonstrates that it needs changing in any particular, that 
need can be met. So, Mr. President, I am going to vote for the 
measure. I feel that agriculture has special problems which 
we ought to be able to help to meet. 

I want to see agriculture put upon as stable a basis as pos- 
sible. As we enacted legislation which has apparently put our 
financial system upon a firm basis, so I believe we are able to 
put agriculture upon a reasonably firm basis. It used to be 
said that we must have, about every 8 or 9 or 10 years, a finan- 
cial panic, a crisis in the financial affairs of the country. We 
do not hear much about that now. No suggestions of that sort 
are made now. Apparently our Federal reserve system has met 
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that situation. So with the periodic recurrences of trouble and 
disaster for the farmer, it seems to me we ought to be able to 
devise some legislative system by which we can help the farmer 
to meet and do away with them. I am hopeful that the pending 
bill will go a long way toward doing it. 

I can talk about another matter without delaying the pas- 
sage of the bill, so I am going to take the time of the Senate 
for just a little while to discuss a question or problem which I 
consider almost as important as the farm situation. It is 
important to the farmer as well as to every line of industry in 
the country. 7 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
without amendment the bill (S. 4553) granting the consent of 
Congress to the Chesapeake Bay Bridge Co. to construct a 
bridge across the Chesapeake Bay from a point in Baltimore 
County to a point in Kent County in the State of Maryland. 

The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 4553) authoriz- 
ing the President to restore Commander George M. Baum, 
United States Navy, to a piace on the list of commanders of the 
Navy to rank next after Commander David W. Bagley, United 
States Navy. 

The message further announced that the House had dis- 
agreed to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
3436) for the relief of certain officers and former officers of the 
Army of the United States, and for other purposes; requested 
a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that Mr. Srrone of Kansas, Mr. 
WINTER, and Mr. Lowrey were appointed managers on the part 
of the House at the conference. 


THE MERCHANT MARINE 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I want to talk 
for just a little while with reference to the American merchant 
marine and the situation confronting us in regard to that 
matter. I want to call attention to certain facts which, in my 
judgment, justify the support of any measure which, as stated 
by the able Senator from New York [Mr. CopeLanp], will give 
any reasonable hope of giving to the country an adequate 
merchant marine and putting it upon a permanent basis. I 
want to call attention to certain facts which it seems to me 
ought to awaken the American people to the situation which 
confronts us, the need of an American merchant marine, and 
to the importance of harmonizing our differences or at least 
getting together for the prime purpose of building up an 
American merchant marine. 

Mr. President, when the World War began the United States, 
rich and powerful, with a population of over 100,000,000 people, 
with a wealth surpassing that of any country on earth, and 
with a world commerce equal to if not greater than that of 
any other nation, had under her flag in the overseas trade 
only 15 ships of a total tonnage of 164,526. Less than 10 per 
cent of our billions of ocean commerce was carried under our 
fiag. We were dependent upon foreign shipping to get our 
goods ‘to market and bring their goods to our markets. Our 
people were paying to foreign carriers from one to two hundred 
millions of dollars a year as transportation charges. 

We seemed to be content to be dependent for carrying facili- 
ties upon our greatest commercial competitors. Everybody de- 
clared in favor of an adequate merchant marine, but when 
it came to passing legislation designed to give us such a 
merchant marine we could not agree. Refusing to give sub- 
stantial aid to American capital to induce it to invest in the 
building and operation of ships, we kept on paying year after 
year to our commercial rival tens of millions of dollars each 
year to act as our commerce carrier. 

No people had progressed in the arts and sciences, in com- 
merce, industry, education, and in everything that makes a 
people great and powerful as had we. One marked exception 
was in ocean transportation. With our great natural resources 
and the opportunities for making money in individual develop- 
ment we were content to use foreign shipping for our commodity 
and passenger traffic. 

There were some far-visioned people who urged years ago the 
importance of ample shipping under our own flag to carry a 
great part of our commerce. They looked upon this not only as 
a great commercial need but also as a means of national se- 
curity and defense in time of war. They pointed out how dis- 
astrous it would be to our business if the nations doing our 
carrying should get into war and be compelled to divert their 
ships to war needs and how our national security would be 
endangered if we should get into war ourselves with a stronger 
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power. 
too soon. 

The World War came. We were the first to feel its effect on 
business and commerce. The ships that had been carrying our 
commerce were taken off the lines of trade and put to carrying 
troops, ammunition, and war supplies. Our products of farm, 
factory, and mine were piled upon our wharves and docks with 
markets crying for them but no way to transport them. Farm 
products especially rotted on the dock or in the bin. This con- 
gition at our seaports brought stagnation and distress in the 
interior and this was reflected in lower prices in the face of 
the greatest demand that our people had ever faced. The ships 
that were available charged enormous rates. In some cases 
earrying charges increased 2,000 per cent and, mark you, Mr. 
President, this large increase was paid to a great extent by the 
products of the farmer; and, in my judgment, the lack of 
shipping at the breaking out of the World War is to no small 
degree responsible for the condition of agriculture even to-day. 
It was estimated by the Secretary of the Treasury that because 
of our lack of ships our people paid in one year in increased 
charges from $300,000,000 to $500,000,000. The loss to our 
farmers and merchants because they could not get their prod- 
ucts to the markets that were crying out for them and willing 
to pay high prices is estimated to have been at least a billion 
dollars. The farmer was the greatest sufferer because of the 
perishable character of his product. These figures are esti- 
mates. They may be too high or too low, but no one can doubt 
the industrial condition. Here is what was written in 1916: 

Mr. President, I ask that this statement may be inserted in 
the Recorp without taking the time to read it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


The matter referred to is as follows: 


In this year of 1916 the United States, without a merchant marine, 
bereft of ships, is more than half the slave that she was in 1861. 
What boots it that labor is free if the products of its industry and 
enterprise are denied their markets? 

Turn where one will and it is to behold the evidence of this vassal- 
age. Leave any one of our glutted seaports, with piers and warehouses 
and freight terminals burdened to capacity by an immovable commerce, 
and follow the railroad lines into the interior, across the continent, go 
north, go south, go east, go west, and there is not a mile that has not 
a chapter to contribute to the tale. All of the conceivable products 
of a hundred millions of people lie along those steel arteries arrested 
by embargoes. What moves is what the warring nations choose to 
buy and will receive from the railroads at tidewater. All else must 
abide its time or rot; for as Europe controls the world’s deep-water 
tonnage, so our market is limited to her will. It matters not that 
there are other markets in which we could sell and intrench ourselves 
to the advantage of future trade and expansion. We have not the ships 
to reach them. 

Turn from the railroads and go into the orchards of the West and 
Northwest and it is to find the fruit of last season mattressing the 
earth against the shaking down of the worthless crops of the coming 
one. Hearken for the sound of ax and saw in the lumber regions of 
Oregon and Washington and California and hearken in vain. An army 
of labor stands idle; its accumulated product lies shipless in gorged 
outports. Nor are there cars to move a cutting for domestic use. 
The Middle West and the South are utilizing the rolling stock of our 
rails as granaries and warehouses, and New England's depleted forests, 
the conservations of 25 years, are being slaughtered to supply the 
needs of the eastern seaboard. 

Turn from field and plain and orchard and forest to the manufac- 
turing centers and it is to find the same paralysis of industry, for 
industry lives by import as well as by export. Here a factory stands 
silent because it can not get tin from England; there a silk loom 
lies manacled because it can not obtain the raw product from China. 
As Britain controls her shipping so does Japan control hers. Japan 
has but to say to her merchant marine, “ Our ships will carry Japa- 
nese exports from December to May and imports for Japanese consump- 
tion only from June to November,” and that is sufficient. The rest of 
the world may whistle. What is true of those two nations is likewise 
true of all others. | 

As this is being set down comes news that Britain is promulgating 
an order in council prohibiting, among other things, the importation 
of automobiles for private use, fruit, musical instruments, cutlery of 
all kinds, hardware, yarns, chinaware, fancy goods, and even soaps. 
And it is explained that this is being done, not as a matter of policy, 
but because of a shortage of ships; that Britain must have American 
wheat and corn and meat, and that other things can not be per- 
mitted to take up the space of her vessels. Yet wheat and corn and 
meat and munitions of war are but a part of American commerce, 


These warnings were unheeded and were fulfilled all 
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At peace and neutral though we are, belligerency in the present 
situation could exact no more of us. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. While the demands growing out 
of the war had greatly stimulated shipbuilding in this neutral 
country, when we entered the war the need of ships was so 
great that heroic measures were necessary. We were 3,000 
miles away from the battle front. We could get there only by 
ships. We did not have them. Providence seems to have fore- 
seen that we would get into the war and provided the means 
for meeting the emergency that we faced. i 

When the war began some of the finest ships of Germany’s 
merchant fleet were in our ports. As a neutral we interned 
these ships, and when we entered the war we took them over, 
repaired them, put them in condition, raised our flag over them, 
and used them to carry our troops to France. It is said that 
the Leviathan carried 275,000 of our boys across the sea. Had 
they not gotten to the front when they did Germany might have 
pierced the Allies’ battle line, reached the coast, and imposed 
humiliating terms of peace on France and England and estab- 
lished the rule of autocracy in Europe and thus endangered 
our own security. These German merchant ships defeated Ger- 
many’s war lords, won the war, and saved civilization. 

These ships did not meet the whole need. The cry came 
from the Allies, .“ Ships, ships, and more ships.” Our own off- 
cials realized the need and called upon Congress to authorize 
the building of ships for the Government. It responded gen- 
erously. Shipbuilding plants sprang up overnight and every- 
where. Enormous wages were paid and enormous profits 
amassed. Over $3,000,000,000 was appropriated and spent in 
building ships. That is more than the estimated value of all 
the merchant ships of the world in 1914. This was the equiva- 
lent of $30,000,000 a year for 100 years. Why was it necessary? 
Because we did not have a merchant marine to meet the need: 
growing out of the war. I am not saying this as an argument 
for a subsidy, but if we had paid out $30,000,000 a year for 50 
years before the war we would have had an adequate merchant 
marine of up-to-date ships when the war broke out. It would 
have saved the hundreds of millions, if not billions, that our 
people paid in increased carrying charges and would have saved: 
Christendom from the calamity that threatened it from autoc- 
racy. 

What have we to show for this $3,000,000,000? Hundreds of 
the ships we built are rotting away at their docks or at their 
moorings in streams and bayous. Some we have sold for a song, 
and among those sold are our best ships. Ships costing five or 
six million dollars have been sold for less than a million. The 
ships we have left are estimated to be worth no more than 
two or three hundred million dollars. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course, those ships have not gone away 
from America; they are now being operated by American citi- 


zens and are a part of the American merchant marine. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Oh, yes; that is true; and I 
am glad of it. I am, however, merely calling attention to the 
actual financial features of the transaction, looking at it asa 
pure matter of dollars and cents. 

These ships were built with borrowed money. No matter how 
little they have brought upon sale, no matter how many of them 
waste away and become worthless, the American people will 
have to pay in taxes the full $3,000,000,000 that is now repre- 
sented by Liberty bonds, which do not depreciate. It cost us 
over $3,000,000,000 in actual cash, because we did not have a 
merchant marine; and the ships we built are not only generally 
unsuited to meet the competition that faces them but they are 
actually fast wearing out. We owe $3,000,000,000 and have 
comparatively little to show for it. 

This is not all. Upon the $3,000,000,000 we borrowed to build 
ships the American people are paying interest each year in the 
sum of about $120,000,000. I think it is conservative to as- 
sume that it will cost the American people in interest: alone 
an average of over $40,000,000 a year for 50 years. What will 
they have to show for this interest money? Nothing! It will 
build no new ships; it will not even repair any ships. And in 
addition, Mr. President, we have paid out during the last eight 
years deficiencies for running the ships in an amount of over 
$233,400,000. 

At this point I ask unanimous consent to insert in the RECORD 
a table showing those expenditures year by year. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Frazier in the chair). 
Without objection, it will be so ordered. 


1927 


The table referred to is as follows: 


Appropriations madc to the United States Shipping Board to meet 
deficits in the operation of vessels 


For 
fiscal | Amount 
year 
Urgent deficiencies act, approved Aug. 24, 1921- ----------------- 1922 | $48, 500, 000 
Independent offices appropriation act, approved June 12, 1922__} 1923 50, 0C0, 000 
Independent offices appropriation act, approved Feb. 13, 1923__} 1924 50, 000, 060 
Independent offices appropriation act, approved June 7, 1924_..} 1925 30, 000, 000 
Independent offices appropriation act, approved Mar. 3, 1925__.| 1926 24, 000, 000 
Independent offices be if oop mney act, approved Apr. 22, 1926_.| 1927 13, 900, 000 
Amount appropriated in appropriation bill now pending --..... 1928 17, 000, 000 
233, 400, 000 


Mr. JONES of Washington. To sum it all up, our not having 
an adequate merchant marine when the World War came on 
will cost the American people five or six billions of dollars, and 
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we will not only have no adequate merchant marine to show ! 


for it but there will be imposed upon us an annual tax of 
$40,000,000 or more for at least 50 years. With these facts 
within the knowledge of everyone, with the need of an adequate 
merchant marine for the expansion of our commerce and so 
vital to our security and defense in time of war, can any Ameri- 
can patriot refuse to support any measure or policy that will 
give us and maintain an adequate merchant marine? 

The establishment and maintenance of such a merchant ma- 
rine is not a partisan question. It is an American question 
and should be met in a purely patriotic way. A merchant 
marine is so vital to our commercial needs and our national 
security that I will support any measure that gives a reason- 
able assurance of success. If I can not have my way, I am 
ready to accept and support any other measure that can be put 
in effect. 

The character and service of ships is fast changing. The 
tramp ship is giving way to the liner; the tramp service is 
being greatly restricted by regular-route service. Steamships 
are being replaced by oil burners. Oil burners are giving way 
to motor ships. If we are to have a merchant marine, we must 
have ships the equal at least of those of our rivals. The last 
five years have brought about almost a revotution in shipping. 
We ought to take the lead, especially in cargo ships. Our cargo 
carriers should be at least a knot faster than those of our com- 
petitors and superior to them in cargo-handling facilities, and 
the services should be regular and certain. 

We have a large ship tonnage. Our ships, however, were 
built hastily under the stress of war needs.. They were not 
constructed with a view to special services. They are largely 
out of date and in general far inferior to the ships of our 
competitors. This is a disagreeable fact, but we must face it 
` frankly. 

Our competitors are improving their ships. They are keeping 
abreast of the needs of trade and the methods of their rivals. 
We can not hope to succeed unless we do likewise. Slow-going, 
out-of-date ships can no more compete with the fast, efficient, 
up-to-date ships than the horse can compete with the auto- 
mobile. a 

We are falling rapidly behind, Mr. President, in the overseas 
commerce that is being carried in our own ships. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Before the Senator leaves the statement 
he has just made about the need of fast ships let me inquire if 
that is not particularly true of ships carrying the mails? If 
we are to compete with foreign bottoms we must have regular 
service and speedy service in order successfully to compete. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is true; but I had more in 
mind in the statement I made about cargo-carrying ships. It used 
to be considered that a cargo or freight carrier of from about 10 
to 12 knots was entirely satisfactory, but that situation has 
changed, and now it is generally agreed that cargo ships, 
freight carriers, must be of at least 13 or 14 knots. So, as I 
say, I think we ought to take the lead in that matter, and in 
order to maintain ourselves it would be well if we could have 
cargo carriers about a knot faster than those of our competi- 
tors—say, 15 knots. 

Mr. COPELAND. 
further? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Certainly. 

Mr. COPELAND. It is particularly true if we are to use our 
merchant marine ships as auxiliaries to the Navy that they 
should have sufficient speed to enable them to keep up with the 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield 


| 
| 


fast Navy boats, in order that such merchant-marine ships may 
be used as transports or as carriers of foodstuffs and supplies. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Oh, yes. The Government could 
well afford to pay many millions a year to get that special kind 
of a ship and at the same time promote the development of our 
merchant marine. 


I am not seeking to bring out every phase of this matter. I 
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thought I would just summarize the general phases of the. 


situation as it appears to me. 


Referring now to what I was going to mention—that the 


carrying of our own products in our own ships is diminishing 
very rapidly 
ago, we built a great many ships, and many of the cargo- 
carrying ships of our rivals were taken out of the commercial 
trade and used to supply war needs, and we got a great deal of 
the cargo-carrying trade; but what has been the result since 
the war closed? While I think at one time we carried about 
72 per cent of our overseas commerce in our own ships, what is 
the situation to-day? This amount has been gradually going 
down, getting less and less; and I haye here a letter from the 
Shipping Board giving the facts in regard to this matter for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1926. From that letter I find that 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, Shipping Board 
vessels carried 13.37 per cent of our overseas trade. 

Mr. COPELAND. During what year? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The fiscal year ending June 30, 
1926, the last fiscal year. During the same period privately 
owned American-flag ships carried 11.52 per cent. In other 
words, of our overseas trade, imports and exports, only 24.89 
per cent was carried in ships flying the American flag. In 
tonnage the Shipping Board vessels carried 6,981,547 tons, 
valued at $923,376,000. 

During the same period privately owned American-flag ships 
in the overseas trade carried 6,017,479 tons, valued at $795,- 
609,000. Our total overseas trade in 1926 amounted to 52,- 
218,617 tons, valued at $6,906,330,000, yet of this we carried only 
$1,719,085,000 worth, or, in tonnage, our ships carried only 
12,999,026 tons. 

Mr. President, what does that show? It shows that unless 
something is done we are going back just about as fast as 
possible to the condition we were in when the World War broke 
out, when we were carrying less than 10 per cent of our 
overseas trade. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a mat- 
ter of information? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. Is the Senator encouraged in regard to our abil- 
ity to maintain a permanent merchant marine in any other 
method than by Government operation? e7 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am going to take up that 
phase of the subject just a little later on. 

Mr. FESS. Will the Senator at some time indicate the 
losses we have sustained? I take it that we do haye to pay 
more than we get out of it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will say frankly to the Sena- 
tor that I am not going to discuss to-day the reasons why we 
can not operate our ships as cheaply as other nations can oper- 
ate theirs. I am assuming that from the very fact that we 
do not do it and from the fact that our shipping is going down. 
I am going to present two methods—and to my notion there 
are only two methods—by which we can have a permanent 
American merchant marine. I am going to refer to those 
later ou. 

Mr. FESS. I do not want to interrupt the Senator, but I 
am most intensely interested in the possibility of an American 
merchant marine. I do not know whether I am getting dis- 
couraged about it or not. I should like to have the Senator's 
opinion on the possibility of doing it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am going to tell the Senator 
a little bit later on the conclusion to which I have come as to 
how we can get an American merchant marine. 

Mr. FESS. That is what I want. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Our chief competitor has long 
been in the shipping business. It is her very life and her 
security. She has fostered it in every way necessary to deyelop 
it. Her people know the need and advantage of ships in peace 
and in war, and they are willing to do anything necessary to 
have them. Having done the ocean carrying for years her 
shipping people have a good will that is world wide and busi- 
ness connections everywhere that can be used, and, I have no 
doubt, have been and are used to discourage our people and 
suppress the growth of a sentiment among our people for a 
merchant marine, and to assist in the defeat of any legislative 
soi ap to aid and encourage the development of a merchant 
marine. 


under the impetus of the war, as I said a while ` 
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Everybody is in favor of an adequate American merchant 
marine. Political platforms declare for it. Conventions of all 
kind, organizations of every character enthusiastically approve 
resolutions declaring for an adequate merchant marine. But 
these declarations and these resolutions build no ships. United 
for a merchant marine, we divide over the means of getting and 

maintaining it. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do. 

Mr. COPELAND. At this point I think it would be wise for 
the Senator to bring out the fact that the Shipping Board 
recently held public hearings all over the country, and with 
almost absolute unanimity the people in these hearings have 
expressed their desire to have an adequate merchant marine. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Oh, yes; there is no question 
about it. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. Is not that something that we have never had 
before? Is not this the first time the inland section of the 
country has awakened to the importance of a merchant marine? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not think so. I think if we 
had gone to any community in the Middle West or the interior 
and asked how many persons were in favor of an adequate mer- 
chant marine, everybody would have said, “We are for it.” 
The trouble comes when we go to devise a way by which we 
will get it; and I think the situation in that respect is just 
about the same after these hearings as it was before. We will 
find ourselves divided in this body and in the other body over 
the methods of bringing it about. 

Mr. FESS. I have had persons ask me why it would not be 
just as well to allow a country that is highly organized in for- 
eign commerce to carry our merchandise, why we should build 
it up; but when I asked what would happen in case of war, they 
said: “Oh, yes; we ought to have it then.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. I have just pointed out 
` briefly—I do not know whether the Senator was here or not— 
what it has cost us because we did not have a merchant marine 
when the World War opened. It has cost us five or six billions 
of dollars at the very least, and it has entailed upon us for 50 
years to come an annual interest charge of $40,000,000, if not 
more, 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 
Mr. COPELAND. In further reply to the Senator. from 


Ohio, we need go back no farther than last summer, when, 
by reason ofthe coal strike in England and the utilization of 
all British bottoms in “ carrying coals to Newcastle ”—carrying 
coal from America across the ocean—our grains and our citrus 
fruits and our apples were left on the docks in this country 
until the Shipping Board found American ships to take them 
across. If we had been dependent upon foreign bottoms at 
that time our American farmers would have suffered tremen- 
dously by reason of our inability to move our crops. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have sought not to take the 
time to go much into detail, because I know there are others 
who desire to discuss the bill that is really pending. 

It is to the interest of our commercial rival to promote 
and encourage these differences. That it does so through 
its business connections, I have no doubt. I do not find 
fault with it for doing so. I admire the English. Goyern- 
ment and the English people and their business interests for the 
methods they pursue and the steps they take to see to it that 
their monopoly of the ocean-carrying trade is not taken away 
from them. They are simply looking after their own interests 
and they are willing to do, and they do what is necessary to 
accomplish the object desired by all, and differences over 
methods are not allowed to defeat the object sought by all. I 
should like to see our people emulate them. Let us sink our 
differences over methods, and support means that give us 
reasonable hope of an adequate and permanent merchant 
marine. ý 

I now desire to give the Senator from Ohio my ‘view in 
regard to the very matter about which he spoke a while ago. 

There are just two ways of getting a merchant marine. One 
is through private capital, private ownership, and operation. 
That, in my judgment, is the best, the most efficient, and the 
most economical way and would give us the best merchant 
marine and the best service. Without aid of some kind in the 
nature of a subsidy it seems certain that private capital will 
not give us a merchant marine. It did not do so before the 
war, it is not doing it now. There is not a single ship being 
built to-day in the shipyards of this country for the overseas 
trade. 
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The report of the American Bureau of Shipping shows that on 
January 22 there were no ships under construction for overseas trade 
under the American flag, 


Says the chairman of the Shipping Board in a letter to me. 

I am not going to take the time to argue the need, merits. or 
demerits of a subsidy. It is my firm conclusion that Congress 
will not provide, by subsidy or otherwise, the aid that will 
induce private capital and energy to give us a merchant marine. 
I am convinced that we will not get a merchant marine in the 
foreign trade through private capital. 

I am not going into details as to what has led me to that 
conclusion. If this is so, then there is but one way in which 
we can have a merchant marine, and that is through the Gov- 
ernment. The Government must furnish the money, build the 
ships, and, directly or indirectly, operate them. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield at that 
point? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will, 

Mr. FESS. I think the Senator’s conclusion is absolutely 
incontrovertible if we can not have a subsidy and if we choose 
not to reduce our labor to the level of that of our competitors. 
I feel sure we will not do the latter, and I haye my doubts on 
the former. Therefore, it seems to me, the Senator’s position 
is incontrovertible, that if we are to have a merchant marine 
it must be through Government operation. I deplore it myself. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do, too; but we do not neces- 
sarily have Government operation, however. If the Govern- 


‘ment can build the ships and own them, then I think it can 


arrange for private capital and energy to operate them. In- 
directly, of course, it would be Government operation. 

Mr. FESS. That would be better than direct Government 
operation. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Oh, yes; I think that would 
come. The Government owns ships now, but the Government 
is not operating those ships directly. It is operating them 
through private enterprise and initiative, and that is the way 
we shall have to deal with them. 

That being the only way open to us, I am in favor of adopt- 
ing it. We can do it. Once we decide to do it, other peoples 
and other governments will know that it will be done. Then 
will uncertainty give way to certainty. Then will our com- 
petitors know that they have a rival that they can not defeat 
or destroy. 

One of the greatest handicaps our shipping has to-day in 
getting business is the uncertainty of the continuance of the 
service. In every port city in South America the merchants 
and business men are warned not to give their business to us. 
Our failure in the past and our failure now to follow a policy 
to give us a permanent merchant marine is pointed out and the 
merchants in these ports are warned of the consequences to 
them when we cease the service. No wonder they hesitate 
to transfer their business from those who have been serving: 
them for years to us who are in the shipping business in a 
most halting way. This no doubt is the situation in other 
commercial centers. : 

If we will assure the business interests of commercial ports 
that we will maintain efficient and adequate shipping service, 
we will increase our foreign commerce as well as secure cargoes 
for our ships. 

A moment ago the Senator from New York called attention 
to the fact that while we sold some of our best ships, they have 
been sold to those who will keep them in the American trade. 
That is true; but the only fear I have in regard to the matter 
is that as these ships wear out, unless we provide some way 
by which we assure the private owners and operators that they 
will be able to get an adequate return, So as to induce them to 
replace the ships, they will go out of business, and the services 
which they have established, which are so vitally important to 
our commerce and to our needs, will go into the hands of our 
competitors, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. When these lines are sold now by the board 
is it or not true that they do not require that the ships shall 
be kept under American registry and the American flag any 
length of time? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Oh, no; that is not true. They 
can not get the ships out from under the American flag without 
the consent of the Shipping Board, and my recollection is that 
five members must vote to put them out. I have no fear of 
the Ships going under foreign flags so long as they are in 
service and are serviceable. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, tbe Senator from Washing- 
ton made a very pertinent statement when he said that some 
provision must be made for replacements. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. There must be, absolutely. 
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Mr. COPELAND. Otherwise as the ships in the hands of | 
American owners wear out they will not be replaced, and the 
merchant marine will disappear. 

Mr. McCKELLAR. I am in entire accord with that view. I 
think we ought to establish a revolving fund for that purpose | 
and make it as large as possible. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I repeat, if we will assure the 
business interests of the commercial ports that we will main- 
tain efficient and adequate shipping service, we shall increase 
our foreign commerce as well as secure cargoes for our ships. 

If this is the only alternative, why should any man who re- 


gards an adequate merchant marine vital to our commercial | 


needs and our national security hesitate to follow this course? 
The objections are great but the need is greater. 

A few days ago, after a short debate over a small item, we 
passed a bill carrying over $300,000,000 for our Navy. At peace 
with all nations, with no war clouds in sight, we have author- 
ized during the last eight years $3,004,425,220.36 for the main- 
tenance and building up of our Navy against a possible danger 
in the remote future. Just think of it! In time of peace, since 
the conclusion of the great World War, 
over $3,000,000,000 for the Navy. 

Merchant ships are just as essential to our security in time 
of danger as are naval vessels. 
priation we could carry out a program that would give us up- 
to-date ships to serve adequately the services now under way | 
with such new ones as may be deemed necessary, and a replace- | 
ment and maintenance program could be carried out at an: 
annual expense not exceeding $50,000,000. Properly estimated, 
this would be a most economical enterprise. In my judgment, 
over a period of years this fleet would replace, expand, and | 
maintain itself. The benefits to commerce, the benefits to every |; 
line of industry in the country affected by ocean rates, would | 
every year far exceed any annual maintenance expenditure. 

Let me say at this point that while we have been appro- 
priating every year for deficits in the operation of our ships, 
we do not need to worry so much about that. That does not | 
measure the benefits or the lack of benefits of our merchant 
marine. In my judgment, the influence of the merchant ma- 
rine which we have, in giving reduced rates to the people of | 
the whole country who have to transport freight, far outweighs | 
and far overbalances any deficiency we have been forced to | 
make up from year to year. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Probably ten times over. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Very likely that; at least many | 
times. 
Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. I think the Senator is making a very strong 
statement when he says that the appropriation of $300,000, 000 
for the Navy is merely an insurance we are paying against | 
war, for if we are without carrying power in time of war we 
are limited only to warships, and warships do not mean very 
much in that regard. Therefore the deficiency is just a small | 
item in additional insurance, without which the warships | 
would mean very little. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Certainly. We have not for- 
gotten that a few years ago our fleet was sent around a 
world. It had to be accompanied by foreign-built carriers H 
order to keep it supplied with the necessary fuel. That seems 
to me a most humiliating condition of things. Yet it did not 
seem to worry our people very much. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I think this is a very important statement. 
Every American citizen should know that, so far as our Navy 
is concerned, for use in foreign ports it would not be of any 
value whatever without merchant ships to carry supplies and 
to transport troops. An army travels on its stomach, and so 
does a navy, and there can not be any successful operation of 
our Navy in foreign ports without the aid of merchant ships. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield, although I do not want 
to take too much time. 

Mr. WILLIS. I merely want to make a brief observation, 
and to ask the Senator a question as to the psychology of the 
situation. I wonder whether: the Senator can explain this 
attitude of mind on the part of the American people. As he 
has pointed out, we appropriate tremendous sums for our Navy, 
and the country is filled with propaganda now, which is being 
circulated here in Washington, to appropriate money for more 
cruisers. and while the country seems to favor that sort of | 
project. they are not in favor of maintaining a merchant marine. 
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we have appropriated | 


With one year’s naval appro- 
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You can hardly get American shippers to use American ships, 
and if Congress appropriates a small amount to carry on the 
| work, there is criticism, and we are urged to sell the ships, 
| or to give them away. Can the Senator explain that perfectly 
i impossible attitude of mind, which seems to be pregnant among 
the American people? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; I can not. I have some 

| ideas about it, but I am not going to take the time to-day to 
express them. Really I can not satisfactorily explain the mat- 
ter. The most unexplainable thing to me is that, with) the 
facts of the situation so recently in our minds, and so fresh in 
our history, that our people seem to be so indifferent toward 
| the building of an American merchant marine, and seem to be 
willing to let our fleet go down, and go off the sea, and put us 
back into the very condition we are going to have to pay 
billions of dollars to remedy in the next 40 or 50 years. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. I wanted to ask the Senator whether he has the 
| figures at hand indicating how we were dependent upon for- 

eign carrying ships in the World War, when we were attempt- 
ing to. supply our own soldiers across the sea. We were not 
in a condition to do it at all, were we? 
Mr. JONES of Washington. No; except for this really provi- 
| dential circumstance, that when the war began there were hun- 
| dreds of thousands of tons of the finest ships of Germany in 
| our ports. They were interned, and when we got into the war 
we took those ships and put our flag over them; and, as I said 
| in the early part of my remarks, we used them to carry our 
| troops across. One ship, the Leviathan, is said to have carried 
275,000 of our soldiers to the battle front. In my judgment 
_ the German merchant fleet saved the war for the Allies and for 
civilization. 
Mr. FESS. As I recall, the one slogan I heard more often 
| than any other was, “ Ships, more ships, even yet more ships.” 
| Mr. JONES of Washington. And under that cry we spent 
: the $3,000,000,000 and over in the building of these ships. 
Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, even more remarkable than 
the sentiment spoken of by the Senator from Ohio a moment 
l ago is the fact that the Congress of the United States has 
| apparently done everything it could to dispose of the great 
fleet which was built up during the war and just after, at such 
tremendous expense, on any conditions or terms. Surely, no 
efforts have been made really to bring about a great merchant 
'marine such as the Senator from Washington and other Sena- 
| tors are so anxious to preserve in this country. 
Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield just 
a second? 
Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 
| Mr. COPELAND. I think we ought to remind the Senator 
| from Tennessee that we had a postal bill before us a short 
time ago which had in it some provisions which might have 
encouraged the operation of a privately owned merchant marine. 
Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no, Mr. President; quite the contrary. 
~The subsidies that were proposed in that measure would never 
have had the effect of building up an American merchant ma- 

| rine. The truth of the matter is that the subsidy proposed was 
one which was not needed and should not have been given. If 
we are going to turn our ships over to private owners and to 
give them a subsidy, it ought to be done by Congress; it should 
not be done by a single officer of the Federal Government. 

Mr. COPELAND. Just one word, and I will stop, because it 
is not fair to take the Senator’s time. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It is not my time, but I am 
afraid I am taking it from some one who may want to talk on 
the farm relief bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. Just a word. We are now paying for the 
transportation of mail across the ocean between four and five 

million dollars to ships—not land charges, but to the ships—and 


| 
| 
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nearly two million of that is being paid to British bottoms. If 
that money were used for the encouragement of the American 
merchant marine, I say to my friend from Tennessee that it 
would be some encouragement to private owners to take over 
these ships and operate them. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That might be, but the Senator shows by 
his very statement how inappropriate, if I may use that word, 
it would be to turn the matter over to the Postmaster General. 
The Postmaster General has the selection of the ships; and if 
he is paying out $2,000,000 to foreign ships for the transporta- 
tion of mail to foreign ports, that is his fault and not the fault 
of Congress, because Congress has arranged an entirely different 
program. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, this illustrates 
just what I have tried to emphasize, that it is our differences 


of opinion over methods that prevents us from getting a mer- 
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chant marine. I expect I am as strongly for private ownership 
and operation as is the Senator from Tennessee for Govern- 
ment ownership and operation, and perhaps stronger, but I haye 
reached the point where I am willing, in order to haye a mer- 
chant marine, to support Government ownership and operation 
of it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It sounds good to me when the Senator 
thus expresses himself. We tried private ownership and opera- 
tion for many years, and we went down to the point where 
American bottoms carried only 8 per cent of our commerce. 
Unger Government ownership and operation we have gotten to 
a point where we carry nearly 50 per cent of our business in 
our own bottoms. Surely we ought to do it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator was not in the 
Chamber during the early part of my remarks, when I read 
from a letter of the Shipping Board which shows that while 
at the close of the war we were carrying approximately 60 to 
75 per cent of our commerce to-day in the overseas trade 
American ships, Government and private, carry only a little 
over 24 per cent of our foreign trade. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is a very humiliating statement for 
the Shipping Board to make. If we have come to the point 
where we are now carrying only a fourth of our own trade, 


when we formerly, under Government ownership, carried a- 


half or more, it is to the discredit of the Shipping Board, which 
is trying, in my judgment, to dissipate the great merchant 
marine we had at the close of the war. I think they have 
made every effort to dissipate it and get it out of the Govern- 
ment’s hands at any cost, at any sacrifice, on any terms that 
were possible. It has been with the greatest effort that we 
have been able to keep even the small number of ships that 
are now under the control of the Shipping Board. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have not agreed with the 
Shipping Board in its construction of the law and its attitude 
in certain particulars; but I am satisfied that the Shipping 
Board has been doing the very best it possibly can and putting 
forth every effort possible to promote the carriage of our goods 
in American ships. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If it is doing that. how in the name of 
heaven is it possible for us. to have lost already half the busi- 
ness that our ships were carrying six or seven years ago? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am not going into that matter 
now. I simply state the fact which is a fact. NEI 

Mr. McKELLAR. And it is a very humiliating fact. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I agree with the Senator, and I 
think I shall have to wrestle with the Senator from Tennessee 
to get him to come around to the point that I have reached, 
that while I am ready to sink my preferences for private own- 
ership and am willing to take Government ownership and opera- 
tion in order to have an American merchant marine, yet I want 
the Senator from Tennessee to get to the point where, if it is 
necessary in order to get an American merchant marine, he will 
sink his preference for Government ownership in behalf of 
private ownership. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have stated that many times. That is 
the way I feel about it. But from the experience we have had 
since 1920, with our Shipping Board constantly trying to divest 
itself of as many of our ships as possible, and when I have seen 
year after a year a constant decrease in the amount of business 
that our ships carry, I am convinced that we will not be able to 
create and uphold and maintain a great merchant marine except 
by Government operation and control. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President——— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator from 
Missouri. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. For several days I have been unable 
to be present. I am not able to remain in the Senate Chamber 
now. But I am so interested in the statement the Senator from 
Washington just made that I would like to get a little further 
light on it. He stated that he is willing to sink his opposition 
to Government ownership in order to get better shipping results, 
and that he thought the Senator from Tennessee ought to sink 
his opposition to private ownership in order to get better results. 
Now, if each of them sinks his preference and they change 
sides, I was just wondering where the country is going to be 
left? [Laughter.] 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If the Senator had been here 
throughout my speech he wouid have understood. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I heard that statement. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I know, but this is the point I 
am making there. Whenever we on the floor of the Senate get 
where we are ready to give up our personal preferences, if it is 
necessary to accomplish results, then we will get results, That 
is all I intended to say, of course, 
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Mr. REED of Missouri. I just wondered if the Senator was 
ir to make this trade whether we were going to get any 

oot? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; we are not going to make 
a trade. I have said merely that I had reached the point 
where I am willing to vote for Government ownership and Goy- 
ernment building of an American merchant marine, because I 
do not think we can get it by any other method. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That to me is a very gratifying statement 
on the part of the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Now, if we can just hold the Senator 
from Tennessee in his place, we will get a merchant marine. 
{ Laughter. ] 

Mr.. BRUCE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator from 
Maryland. 

Mr. BRUCE. I desire to ask the Senator from Washington 
whether we could not have a merchant marine if we would 
subsidize privately owned ships? I am not saying that I ap- 
prove of Government subsidies, but the Senator says nothing 
but Government ownership and operation will avail. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think we could; but I do not 
believe there is any chance of our passing a subsidy bill and, 
believing that, I am ready to Support the next proposition, and 
I am going to offer a bill along that line. . 

I do not know just how this will connect up with what I was 
saying a while ago, before this interruption, but not only would 
we get the commercial benefits, but our essential shipyards 
would be maintained against a great national need. This in 
itself would be a most substantial benefit to the country in time 
of peace as well as in war. 

Let me say here that it has been suggested to me in the last 
few days that some of our most substantial shipyards are likely 
to go out of business unless something of this kind is done. 
Possibly that was one of the strong arguments presented which 
led us to adopt our naval cruiser program, in the hope of tiding 
some of our shipyards over. It is very important, of course, 
especially so in time of war or in time of need, that we should 
have our shipyards. This program would give them work. 

I suggested a moment ago that we might take $300,000,000. 
In my judgment, we need not take so much money as one year’s 
appropriation for the Navy. Create a revolving fund of $125,- 
000,000 to build up-to-date ships, provide an annual replacement 
sum of $25,000,000, and we will soon have a merchant fleet of 
fine ships, suitable for commerce and national security. l 

This program can be carried out without in the slightest 
degree interfering with private enterprise. No Government 
service shouid or would be allowed to compete with a private 
adequate service, As services are developed they may well be 
sold to enterprise, but this should only be done upon a purely 
business basis, the Government receiving fair compensation for 
its property. This can well be left to be taken care of as the 
occasion arises. 

We are now considering a bill to aid the farmer. I am going 
to support it because I want to help the farmer and because I 
deem his prosperity as vital to the prosperity of the country. 
There may be honest differences over the measures to aid him, 
but his welfare is so vital to the Nation that we are going to 
put aside our doubts, give up our preferences, and lay aside 
our differences and vote for this measure in the hope that it 
will aid in bringing the long-delayed prosperity of one of, if not 
our real, basic industries. 

As I have said, the farmer needs an American merchant 
marine. He needs it as a citizen of the Republic of which he 
is such a stable part. He needs it more than any other great 
industry because of the character of his products and his 
need of markets that can be reached only by ships. His con- 
dition to-day is in no small degree due to the consequences com- 
ing from the lack of ships when the war began. His products 
rotted at the dock and in the bin because there were no ships 
to carry them to the markets crying out for them. Shipping 
is important to our seaboard and our ports, but, in my judg- 
ment, it is a more vital need to the interior and our farmers, 
because it is from there and from them that come hundreds of 
millions of dollars’ worth of products that can get to no market 
except by ships, and which soon waste away if ships are not 
available, and if these surplus products can not get to market 
the reaction upon the remainder of the product is most disas- 
trous. I may be wrong in this, but it does seem to me that of all 
our people the farmer should be most earnest and insistent upon - 
having an American merchant marine, and be the most earnest in 
supporting any measure that can be gotten through that will 
offer a reasonable hope of a merchant marine. It would be a 
fitting complement to the pending bill if we would pass a bill 
that would give us a merchant marine commensurate with our 
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wealth, power, commerce, and position among the nations of the | The Senator from Washington has declared himself as in favor 


world. 

Mr. President, as the Senator from New York [Mr. COPELAND] 
suggested a short while ago, we passed a resolution in the last 
Congress providing for investigation by the Shipping Board, 
asking it to report to Congress the means of building up a mer- 
chant marine. They held hearings all over the country and, 
as has been stated, the general sentiment seemed to be strongly 
in favor of private ownership, private operation, and so on. 
The Shipping Board presented its report to Congress. That 
report did not meet the situation as I thought it ought to be 
met. It did not respond as was intended by the resolution 
passed by Congress. It stated general propositions, but did not 
submit any concrete form or plan that the Shipping Board con- 
siders necessary to bring about the construction and mainte- 
nance of a merchant marine. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I want to say to the Senator that I am 
afraid he is pursuing the course which the Shipping Board have 
been pursuing, apparently, in their construction of the merchant 
marine act of 1920. They have adopted a policy which empha- 
sizes the second clause in that act providing that ultimately 
those ships ought to be passed to private ownership as being 
the primary purpose of the act. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I certainly have not intended to 
convey any such idea, 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am using this as an illustration. Of 
course, the Senator knows that Congress intended that the 
primary thing to be done was to establish and maintain an 
adequate American merchant marine. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Sure; but let us not bring up 
any differences of opinion between our friend from New York 
[ Mr. COPELAND] and myself in this regard. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Iam not going to do so. The Senator now 
Says that upon making this investigation throughout the coun- 
try it was found that the sentiment seemed to be in favor of an 
American merchant marine privately owned. I think the first 
thing they concluded from the investigation and the first 
thing emphasized in all the hearings was that we must have an 
American merchant marine. The private-ownership feature of 
it is a secondary consideration. I am afraid the Senator in 
mentioning that the result of that hearing was that they found 
public sentiment in favor of private ownership—— 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator has not heard all 
of my speech. 

Mr. FLETCHER. No; and I am very sorry. I did not know 
the Senator was going to speak this morning on the question of 
the merchant marine or I should have certainly been in my 
place, but I had some other work to do. I may have some 
observations to submit on that general subject myself. In 
fact, I was getting up some data on that subject this morning. 
I regret exceedingly that I have not heard the Senator’s speech. 

What I wanted to do was simply to say that the result of all 
the country-wide investigation under the Senator's resolution, 
which was a very proper and wise one, was that they found 
the sentiment over the country in favor of an adequate Ameri- 
can merchant marine, undoubtedly and unquestionably. Now, 
they did find that public sentiment generally is in favor of 
private ownership, but the first thing to do is to have an 
American merchant marine and have it adequate for our needs 
in commerce and national defense. The question of private 
ownership was a secondary conclusion. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I want to say that there was no 
necessity for the adoption of my resolution to determine whether 
or not the people of the country would say they favor an 
American merchant marine. Political platforms and conven- 
tions of every class and character have time after time declared 
in favor of an American merchant marine. I do not think we 
could find an American anywhere who, if asked whether he 
was in favor of an American merchant marine, would say he 
was not. I did not consider it necessary for the Shipping Board 
to go about the country and try to ascertain whether or not the 
people thought that we ought to have a merchant marine. I 
took that for granted. What I wanted was concrete proposals 
by which we could get an American merchant marine by private 
capital and by governmental ownership. When we go to work 
these ideas out, then come our differences. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I would like to say to the Senator from 
Florida that it is too bad he did not hear the address, the very 
able and convincing address, of the Senator from Washington. 
The Senator from Florida will be delighted to know that he 
now has a very strong ally in the Senator from Washington. 


of Government ownership and operation. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Because it is the only resort I 
see, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I will read the address in 
the Record and shall study it very carefully. I am glad to have 
the assurance of the Senator. Without any more ado about it, 
we have come to a point where we are obliged to follow that 
course, Whether we like it or not, if we are to have an adequate 
merchant marine. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is my position, exactly; 
the Senator from Florida hus stated it in just a few words. 


I have not sought to go into details in this speech; I merely 
wanted to state general grounds upon which I have reached 


this conclusion. I have taken much more time than I intended, 
but I think the Senate understands the reason why. I merely 
wish to add—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, before the Senator con- 
cludes, may I make a brief statement? 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield to the Senator iroi 
Tennessee. 
Mr. McKELLAR. In the colloquy a few moments ago the 


Senator asked me if I wouid bê in favor of private ownership 
when it came down to a point where that was the only way to 
secure and maintain a merchant marine, and I told him I 
would. I feel this way about it: I am primarily for Govern- 
ment ownership and control, and believe that that is the only 
way we shall ever maintain an American merchant marine 
such as we ought to have. I do not believe it can be done by 
private hands, and, of course, I am stilt supporting in every 
possible way Government ownership and control of our mer- 
chant marine; still, if it could be shown that the only way to 
have a merchant marine were through private ownership, so 
strongly do I believe that it is to the vital interest of the coun- 
try to have a merchant marine that I would even be willing to 
forego my own opinion and adopt that plan. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think the Senator from Ten- 
nessee and I occupy about the same position. 

Mr. President, I do not want to take more time and shall be 
brief. After the Shipping Board submitted its report on the 
resolution, I advised them that I did not think it complied 
with the resolution at all; that what I desired and what I 
believed the Senate desired was that they should submit what, 
in their judgment, was necessary in order to bring about a 
merchant marine privately owned and privately built; and also 
what was necessary, in their judgment, to bring about a mer- 
chant marine through Government construction and operation. 
We were not asking them to commit themselves to either propo- 
sition, but we were asking them to study the situation and to 
determine, if a subsidy were the only way they saw to get a 
merchant marine through private ownership, what should be 
the character of a bill to accomplish that purpose; not whether 
they were for it or against it; then what sort of a program 
should be followed in case of Government ownership. I asked 
them to study those phases of the proposition. They have done 
so, and they have submitted two propositions. I have them 
here and I wish to make their position perfectly plain. They 
are not recommending this, but they are saying that what is 
embodied in the bill which they have sent to me, which they 
have had prepared, dealing with private ownership and opera- 
tion, if we are to have a merchant marine through private 
ownership and operation, they believe is necessary to bring it 
about. 

Then they have also said, not that they are in favor of that 
nor that they are in favor of Government ownership and opera- 
tion, but that if we are to have an American merchant marine 
through Government ownership and operation and construc- 
tion the other bill embodies the plan they would suggest. So, 
Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the RecorpD as a part of 
my remarks the letter from the chairman of the Shipping 
Board transmitting to me the two bills. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. 

The letter is as follows: 

UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD, 
OFFICE OF THE CHAIRMAN, 
Washington, February 1, 1927. 
Hon. WESLEY L. JONES, 
` United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

DEAR SENATOR JONES: In compliance with your request that the 
Shipping Board prepare drafts of two bills representing, respectively, 
the separate plans for building up and maintaining an adequate mer- 
chant marine, first, through private capital and under private owner- 
ship; and, second, through construction, operation, and ownership by 
the Government, as outlined in the board's report in response to Senate 
Resolution 262. 
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I am sending herewith a draft of bill embodying a _ ship-subsidy 
schedule, which the board feels would be appropriate if Congress de- 
cides to adopt a ship-subsidy measure to promote the operation and 
ownership of merchant ships by private capital. 

There has already becn transmitted to you a draft of a bill covering 
plan No. 2, which the board feels is essential now to further establish 
economical and efficient operation by the Government and at the same 
time hold the door open for the further development of private oper- 
ation if Congress decides to amend the merchant marine act to provide 
for’ a more definite and adequate policy concerning this form of 
promoting a merchant marine. 

Very truly yours, 
l T. V. O'CONNOR, Chairman. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I ask leave to 
Introduce at this time a bill to further develop an American 
merchant marine. This bill deals with the Government owner- 
ship proposal I ask that the bill may be read, printed, and 
referred to the Committee on Commerce, and I will also ask 
that it be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 

The bill (S. 5668) to further develop an American merchant 
marine, to assure its permanence in the transportation of the 
foreign trade of the United States, and for other purposes, was 
reud twice by its title, referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce, and ordered to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


[S. 5668, 69th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A bill to further develop an American merchant marine, to assure its 
permanence in the transportation of the foreign trade of the United 
` States, and for other purposes 


- Be it enacted, etc., That the policy declared in section 1 of the 
merchant marine act, 1920, is hereby confirmed, and the purpose of 
the United States to maintain permanently a merchant marine ade- 
quate for the proper growth of the foreign and domestic commerce of 
the United States and for the national defense is hereby reaffirmed. 

Sec. 2. The board shall not sell any vessel or any line of vessels 
when, in its judgment, the building up and maintenance of an ade- 
quate merchant marine can be best served by continued ownership and 
operation of such vessel or such line by the United States. 

Sec. 3. In addition to ordinary repairs to vessels incident to their 
regular operation, the board may recondition and improve vessels 
owned by the United States and in its possession or under its control, 
go as to equip them adequately for competition in the foreign trade 
of the United States. 

Sec. 4. The necessity for the replacement of vessels owned by the 
United States and in the possession or under the control of the board 
and the construction of additional up-to-date cargo, combination cargo 
and passenger, and passenger ships, to give the United States an adc- 
quate merchant marine is hereby recognized, and the board is author- 
ized and directed to present to Congress, from time to time, recom- 
mendations setting forth what new vessels are required and the esti- 
mated cost thereof, to the end that Congress may, from time to time, 
make provision for replacements and additions. All vessels built by 
the board shall be built in the United States and whenever deemed de- 
sirable they shall be planned with reference to their usefulness as 
auxiliaries to the naval and military services of the United States. 

Sic. 5. No vessel constructed pursuant to this act shall be sold with- 
out the consent of Congress hereafter given. 

Sec. 6. The appropriations necessary to carry out the provisions 
and accomplish the purposes of this act are hereby authorized, 

Sec. 7. All acts and parts of acts inconsistent with this act are 
hereby repealed. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I have here also a bill which 
the Shipping Board has prepared and transmitted to me with 
reference to a plan for private ownership and operation, which 
I ask that I may introduce and have referred to the Committee 
on Commerce, and I also ask that it may be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The bill (S. 5669) to make possible private ownership and 
operation by citizens of the United States of America of vessels 
operated in foreign trade, was read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Commerce, and ordered to be printed in the 
REcoRD, as follows: 

{S. 5669, 69th Cong., 2d sess.] 

A bill to make possible private ownership and operation by citizens of 
the United States of America of vessels operated in foreign trade 
Be it enacted, etc.— 

SECTION 1. The declaration of policy set forth in section 1 of the 


merchant marine act, 1920, is hereby confirmed, and it is hereby 
declared to be the purpose of the United States of America to perma- 
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nently maintain a merchant marine adequate for the proper growth of 
the foreign and domestic commerce of the United States and for the 
national defense; and to the end that vessels documented under the 
laws of the United States may be owned by American citizens and 
operated by them in foreign trade, the Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized and directed to enter into contracts as hercinafter 
provided. 

Sec. 2. Such contracts shall be made only with a citizen of the 
United States as defined by section 2 of the shipping act, 1916. The 
term “ owner,” as hereinafter used, refers to the citizen with whom such 
a contract is made. If the owner is a corporation, the entire stock 
of the corporation at the time of the making of the contract shall be 
owned by citizens of the United States, and if the ownership or control 
of the stock at any time thereafter is not in compliance with the re- 
quirements of section 2 of the shipping act, 1916, for citizenship, all 
compensation under the contract shall be suspended for all periods of 
time during which the ownership of the stock does not meet such 
requirements. 

Sec. 3. Compensation under the contract will be made with respect 
only to vessels which are documented under the laws of the United 
States and which were built in, or on January 1, 1927, were vessels 
documented under the laws of the United States, and whose type, kind, 
and quality have been approved by the United States Shipping Board, 
hereinafter referred to as the board. The term “ vessel,” as hereinafter 
used, refers to vessels to which the contract relates and which meet the 
tests prescribed by this act. The vessel shall be classified by the Amer- 
ican Bureau of Shipping. 

Sec. 4. In consideration of the compensation provided for in such 
contract the owner shall covenant with the United States, as follows: 

(a) The vessel shall be kept continuously under the flag of the United 
States, not only during the period the contract remains in force but 
for the full period named in the original contract, notwithstanding it 
may be prematurely terminated. 

(b) The vessel shall transport all United States mails tendered it by 
the Postmaster General for transportation to any port visited by it on 
a particular voyage, at the same rate of compensation paid vessels of 
foreign registry for transporting United States mails. At the request 
of the Postmaster General, facilities for sea-post service shall be pro- 
vided on the vessel without additional compensation. 

(c) In time of war, or during any period of national emergency 
evidenced by a proclamation of the President, if the vessel is com- 
mandeered or requisitioned by the United States, the compensation to be 
paid therefor shall be determined without reference to the value of 
similar tonnage in the world market, or clsewhere, at the time it is 
commandeered or requisitioned ; it shall be determined on the basis of 
the average value of similar tonnage during the five-year period next 
preceding the commencement of the war or national emergency. 

Sec. 5. When the vessel is operated as a common carrier and the. 
major portion of its cargo (in bulk) is dry or perishable cargo, there 
shall be paid to the owner for such periods of time as is hereinafter 
more particularly set forth the following compensation for voyages of 
the vessel on which freight is being transported between the United 
States and a foreign port not less than 1,000 miles distant from conti- 
nental United States: Provided, however, No compensation shall be 
paid for a voyage from a port in continental United States to a port in 
a foreign country contiguous to the United States: 

(a) To vessels having a speed up to and including 10 knots, com- 
pensation at the rate of $4 per gross ton per year. 

(b) To vessels having a speed of more than 10 knots and up to and 
including 12 knots, compensation at the rate of $5 per gross ton per 
year. 

(c) To vessels having a speed of more than 12 knots and up to and 
including 14 knots, compensation at the rate of $8 per gross ton per 
year. 

(d) To vessels having a speed of more than 14 knots and up to and 
including 15 knots, compensation at the rate of $9 per gross ton per 
year. 

(e) To vessels having a speed of more than 15 knots and up to and 
including 16 knots, compensation at the rate of $10 per gross ton per 
year. 

(£) To vessels having a speed of more than 16 knots and up to and 
including 17 knots, compensation at the rate of $11 per gross ton per 
year. 

(g) To all vessels having a speed of more than 17 knots, compensa- 
tion at the rate of $11 per gross ton per year and an additional sum 
per year equal to 25 cents per gross ton multiplied by the number of 
knots speed the vessel has in excess of 17 knots. 

The speed of a freight vessel shall be determined by its average speed 
at sea when loaded to three-fourths of its maximum draft. The speed 
of all vessels shall be determined under rules prescribed by the board. 
When the speed of a vessel is certified by the board such certification 
may be accepted by the Secretary of the Treasury as final for the 
purpose of determining the compensation due under the contract. 

Sec. 6. Compensation hereunder shall relate only to periods of time 
incident to the operation of the vessel in the foreign trade of the United 
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States, but nothing herein contained shall be construed to require the 
vessel to be operated continuously in the foreign trade of the United 
States through the whole or any definite part of the contract period. 
The compensation may be paid from time to time for such period or 
periods as the vessel may engage in foreign trade of the United States, 
and it shall be entitled to compensation accordingly. 

Sec. 7. Such contracts may be made for any period of time, not 
exceeding 20 years: Provided, however, any such contract shall termi- 
nate and thenceforth be void when the vessel is 20 years old, computed 
from the date the vessel was launched. 

Sec. 8. In addition to and apart from the requirements of law with 
respect to the citizenship of the officers and crew of the vessel not less 
than one-half of the deck and engine crew shall be citizens of the 
United States, as a matter of contract. ` 

Sec. 9. The obligations assumed by the owner with respect to the 
ownership of the vessel by citizens and its retention under the Ameri- 
can flag shall be covenants running with the vessel for the full con- 
tractual period of time named in the contract. Any change of the 
vessel to foreign ownership or to foreign flag shall be illegal, unless or 
until there has been paid into the Treasury of the United States, by 
or in behalf of the owner, an amount equal to the total of all sums of 
money which may have theretofore been paid by the United States (in 
respect to the vessel involved) under the provisions of such contract. 

Sec. 10. Compensation under the contract shall be at the rate per 
year hereinbefore prescribed. The term “ year” as thus used means 
an aggregate of 365 days (not necessarily consecutive) through each 
of which the vessel has been operated in the service prescribed by this 
act. In computing such time there may be included the entire period 
which elapses between the sailing of the vessel on the outward voyage 
from the port in the United States from which the vessel departs, hav- 
ing on board the major portion (in bulk) of the cargo taken aboard in 
the United States for export, and the arrival of the vessel on the 
return voyage at that port in the United States where the return 
cargo is unloaded, or, if not wholly unloaded, the amount remaining 
unloaded is a minor portion (in bulk) of the entire cargo imported 
into the United States by the vessel on that voyage: Provided, how- 
ever, the actual time at sea may be corrected to conform to reasonable 
time for the mileage covered at the rate of speed which is the basis 
of the compensation paid: And provided further, actual time in port 
may be corrected to conform to reasonable time for the vessel’s visit 
under the circumstances then existing: Provided further, There shall 
not be included in the computation time used by the vessel in trade 
between foreign ports after three-fourths (in bulk) of the outward 
cargo from the United States has been discharged and before three- 
fourths (in bulk) of the return cargo to the United States has been 
loaded. 

Sec. 11. In the event that any interest in the vessel is acquired by 
an alien by purchase, gift, inheritance, or otherwise; or, in the event 
the owner is a corporation, if the ownership or control of any portion 
of the stock of the corporation is vested in an alien by purchase, gift, 
inheritance, or otherwise the amount of compensation which the owner 
would otherwise be entitled to receive from the United States (in 
respect to the vessel involved) under the provisions of such contract 
shall be reduced in the proportion of the interest in the vessel owned 
by aliens; or, if the owner be a corporation, in the proportion that the 
amount of stock owned by aliens bears to the total amount of stock 
of the corporation. 

Sec. 12. In the event the vessel has a speed exceeding 18 knots 
nothing herein contained shall affect the right of the owner to compen- 
sation under contracts hereafter made for transportation of mails by 
such vessel: Provided, however, in that event the owner (in respect 
to such vessel) shall not be entitled to compensation under the pro- 
visions of section 4, subsection (b), of this bill; nor to any additional 
compensation under the provisions of section 5, subsection (g), hereof. 

Sec. 13. The provisions of this act shall apply also to trips of the 
vessel between the United States and the Philippine Islands unless and 
until the coastwise laws of the United States are extended to such 
traffic. 

Sec, 14. The computation of time incident to the earnings of a vessel 
under the provisions of this act shall be made pursuant to rules pre- 
scribed by the board. The contract shall not be assigned by the owner 
without the consent of the board; if assigned without such consent, 
the contract will terminate and thenceforth be void. 

Sec. 15. All acts and parts of acts in conflict with this act are hereby 
repealed. : 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I saw in one of the news- 
papers this morning—I tried to find it while the Senator from 
Washington was speaking—an account of a visit to the Presi- 
dent on yesterday of some Member of the House of Representa- 
tives who proposed a $150,000,000 appropriation to hold up the 
hands of the Shipping Board. Is the Senator from Washing- 
ton advised regarding that matter? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am not. The Senator’s state- 
ment is the first intimation I have had of it. 
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Mr. COPELAND. The Senator will recall that we haye a 
fund aggregating between fifty and sixty million dollars, as I 
remember it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. There remain about $38,000,000 
unallotted, and there are about eighteen or nineteen million 
dollars represented by securities which it is hoped could go 
into this fund. 

Mr. COPELAND. It is between fifty and sixty million dol- 
lars? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Together with the $18,000,000 
it would aggregate about $60,000,000. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is money that may be used by the 
Shipping Board in the way of loans to private individuals who 
desire to make replacements or to add to the fleet, but which 
can not be used by the Shipping Board for the building of ships 
in the absence of legislation. 

I assume from the article I saw this morning that the Presi- 
dent’s view—and I was quite surprised that anybody should 
express the President’s view quite so freely—was that he was 
willing that that fund, and even an increase in the amount to 
$150,000,000, should be used for replacements and additions to 
the fleet. I am sure from the very able address the Senator 
from Washington has made this morning that he advocates 
the idea that there certainly must be additions; and there cer- 
tainly must be provision made for replacements to the fleet 
if we are to have, in the first place, an adequate merchant 
marine, and then if it is to continue as such. 

I wish to state for myself that I want to help in any way 
possible to provide an adequate merchant marine. I am con- 
vinced, of course, that we ought first to make an effort to have 
these ships operated, not under contract or lease or whatever 
the arrangement may be that is made when we hire an opera- 
tor, but under charter to private operators. 

I think, Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me to say 
it, that that is one step which the board has not taken. Instead 
of trying to find purchasers—and we know that is impossible, 


į for no one will buy—if they would advertise for persons to 


charter these ships and to operate them privately, then they 
would have all the initiative and the ambition and the enter- 
prise of private ownership, or, at least, private operation, to 
make the enterprise succeed. 

At any rate, so far as I am concerned, I want to see these 
ships operated, and I congratulate the Senator from Wash- 
ington for his very able and convincing presentation of the very 
important subject. I believe that every Member of the Senate 
should go out as a propagandist to impress upon the people 
of this country the national necessity of an adequate merchant 
marine. We can have no adequate protection, we can have 
no national defense, without it, and certainly, so far as the 
great industrial life of our country is concerned, it can not 
thrive, as I see it, without an adequate merchant marine. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
from New York suggests, I think that every Senator and every 
Representative ought to make himself a propagandist during 
the summer, because I think the need of our adopting a 
definite policy is imperative. Many of the ships which we 
have are, as I have said, fast wearing out and now becom- 
ing out of date. They are all in age nearly over half the 
ordinary age of a ship. It takes time for Congress to enact 
legislation of this kind, and if we are going to have good 
ships, fast ships, it takes possibly not less than two years to 
prepare the plans and build one of them. So the first thing 
we know, unless we take some definite action in the very near 
future, we will have no merchant marine. 

The only reason why I have made this statement to-day and 
have introduced these bills—and, of course, I do not expect 
to have any affirmative action taken at this session—is that 
the Congress may be studying the matter and that at the first 
session of the next Congress we may take up this problem 
seriously and earnestly and adopt some definite policy. 

Mr. President, let me say just a word further. We passed a 
bill the other day with reference to the $125,000,000 fund to 
which the Senator from New York has referred. I am glad 
that we were able to pass that bill through the Senate. I hope 
it will be acted upon favorably by the other House. Under the 
bill, if it shall pass the House of Representatives, this fund in 
the near future will be brought up to $125,000,000. Of course, 
under the law as it is now, that can not be used except for 
loans; but if we adopt a general policy, I have no doubt that 
we will provide for and authorize Congress to appropriate 
money from time to time for the building of ships out of the 
$125,000,000 fund, and, in my judgment, that $125,000,000 fund 
as a revolving fund will be adequate to take care of the situa- 
tion. In the meantime it will be available for those who will 


Mr. President, as the Senator 
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undertake the construction of ships for operation under the 
American flag. 


WIDENING OF NICHOLS AVENUE BSE., IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 4727) to 
provide for the widening of Nichols Avenue between Good Hope 
Road and S Street SE., in the District of Columbia, which were, 
on page 3, line 11, to strike out all after the word “ the,” where 
it appears the first time, down to and including the word “as” 
fm line 19; and on page 3, line 21, after the word “ Columbia,” 


ae... to insert: 


That the money necessary to carry out this act that is in the Treas- 


=> dry, not otherwise appropriated, is hereby authorized to be appro- 


priated. 


Mr. CAPPER. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House. 
The motion was agreed to. 


INTERNATIONAL LONGFELLOW SOCIETY—LETTER FROM QUEEN MARIE 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the Record a letter from Queen Marie. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recom, as follows: 


On Boarp THR R. M. S. “ BERENGARIA,” 
November 28, 1926. 
ARTHUR CHARLES JACKSON, Esq., 
President International Longfellow Society, 
Portland, Me. 

Dear Mr. Jackson: I have duly received your letter of the 12th 
instant, in which you confer upon me the honor of electing me honorary 
president of the International Longfellow Society. I am delighted to 
accept that relationship. 

I regret that during my recent tour I was unable to visit Portland, 
the birthplace of your great poet. 

Yours sincerely, 


TOLEDO SPEECH OF HON. WILLIAM G. M’ADOO 


Mr. COPELAND. I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record a very interesting letter by Frederick H. Allen 
on the subject of Mr. MeAdoo’s Toledo speech. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recogp, as follows: 

. THE TOLEDO SPEECH 
To the EDITOR OF THE WORLD: 

By his speech at Toledo Mr. McAdoo reads himself out of. the Demo- 
cratic Party—that is, if the party gives more than lip service to the 
foundation principles of its creed—for he advocates the use of the 
police power by the Federal Government in States that have not passed 
a State prohibition enforcement act. It would mcan the annihilation 
of State government and enslavement of the people of a State that 
does not see eye to eye with Washington. No one can foresee to what 
further lengths such a doctrine would carry us—the doctrine that the 
Federal Government can coerce a State government. He utterly aban- 
dons the major tenet of the Democratic Party, the tenet of State rights. 
Ile advocates the destruction of the principles of the Constitution. 
Again, he tries to excite prejudice and passion by citing the names of 
Tweed and Croker and by using the worn-out battle cry of Tammany 
Hall. He would have the Supreme Court declare that a State has 
no power to repeal a law once passed, such as the Mullan-Gage Act. 
He claims that the Supreme Court should declare the Volstead Act 
in force should Congress repeal or modify it. He thus advances the 
idea that the Supreme Court can coerce the legislature. 

These are the reckless utterances of a man whose sole object is the 
pursuit of power by whatever means obtained, and to this is linked 
the motive of revenge, for to Governor Smith he credits his defeat in 
1924. As Milton said: 


“All is not lost; th’ unconquerable will, 
And study of revenge, immortal hate.” 


He thinks the majority of the country is dry, and by inciting the 
enmity of the countryside against the cities, which he pictures as 
debauched and controlled by alliances between officials and the vicious 
and the criminals, he advocates a new sectionalism and tries to awaken 
a new antagonism, and thereby secure his goal. 

No reasonable man, whether he be bone dry or not, can read the 
Toledo speech without a feeling of regret for one who through perverted 
ambition enunciates such doctrines as Mr. McAdoo advocates. No such 
an attack has ever been made upon the Constitution, and rarely such 
an appeal to prejudice and passion, and this under the guise of an 
address to lawyers who should be the first to repudiate it. 

FREDERICK H, ALLEN. 


MARIÐ. 


NEW YORK, January 31. 


THEODORE F. SHUEY 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the body of the Recorp at this point an 
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interesting editorial from the New York World of February 8, 
1927, relating to the 60 years of work for the Senate by Mr. 
Shuey. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FRAZIER in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


SIXTY YEARS OF SENATORIAL ORATORY 


Apropos of remarkable old men, is there any more amazing than 
Theodore F. Shuey, who has just commenced, at the age of 82, his 
sixtieth year as stenographer of the United States Senate? What a 
long procession of Senators have passed in review before him and out 
of sight and out of the public mind. Here is a man who might be 
justified in some cynicism on human pride and ambition. How many 
Senators who loomed large in their little day have passed completely 
from the memory of man? When Mr. Shuey began to ply his pen on 
senatorial eloquence we were in the midst of the mad days of recon- 
struction. He reported during his first session the speeches of Charles 
Sumner, Lyman Trumbull, James A. Bayard, Thomas A. Hendricks, 
Zack Chandler, Reverdy Johnson, Roscoe Conkling, William Pitt Fessen- 
den, and others whose names are but letters making sounds. Blaine 
had not yet entered the Senate. And yet among the men lost to 
Memory and even to history there was more than one pompous fellow 
feeling sure that he was bound for an immortality of fame. 

During the last 60 years the pen of Shuey has reported them all. 
He knows the vanities, the foibles, the struts, and poses of them all, 
and perhaps he has corrected the grammar of more than one. They 
came, saw, were conquered, and passed beyond the mists of the years, 
and this old man continued on to the service of others doomed to the 
same end. How he must smile at times to-day when he notes the same 
complacency and assurance in men he knows will join the others in the 
shadows that are too deep to penetrate and too uninteresting to ex- 
plore. Unknown to the multitude he has done his work perfectly, and 
an essential work—more perfectly than most Senators, many of whom 
may have patronized him at times. How many a quiet chuckle he 
must have had.. j 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed 
to the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 11421) to 
provide for conveyance of certain lands in the State of Alabama 
for State park and game preserve purposes. 

The message also announced that the House further insisted 
on its disagreement to the amendments of the Senate Nos. 8, 9, 
and 10 to the bill (H. R. 16462) making appropriations to sup- 
ply urgent deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1927, and prior fiscal years, and to provide 
urgent supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1927, and for other purposes. 


POEMS BY HORACE C. CARLISLE 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the REcorp two poems by Horace C. Carlisle, 
formerly of Alabama, now a resident of Washington. One is 
on Frank L. Stanton, who for many years was on the Atlanta 
Constitution, and the other is a splendid and deserving tribute 
to the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN]. 

There being no objection, the poems were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE SOUTHLAND’S SORROW 


When death closed Frank L. Stanton’s eyes, 
And stilled his pen, and sealed his mouth, 
And called his spirit to the skies, 
A wave of sorrow swept the South— 
No more his songs of charm and cheer, 
On inspiration’s printed page, 
In fragrant freshness shall appear 
With gems of joy for youth and age. 


He’s not—and yet we know he is— 
True contradiction, strangely odd— 
For, from those higher heights of his, 
Fell revelations fresh from God. 
As long as live the lives of men, 
As long as love on earth shall last, 
Shall Stanton, living thru his pen, 
Enrich the present from the past. 


Tho poetry of letters lost 
\ Her constellation’s master-star 
When Frank L. Stanton calmly crossed, 
With folded hands, the fatal bar, 
His songs like silver streams of love, 
Poured, unseen, from a golden bow], 
As soft as whispers from above, 
Shall live, eternal as the soul, 
Horace C, CARLISLÐ, 


COTRAGE TO BATTLE ALONE 


There’s a masterful figure that sits in the Senate, 
Lending strength to its hindermost row— 

A dependable, powerful friend and companion, 
But a daring and dangerous foe. 

With the polish of Paul and the passion of Peter, 
And the faithful affection of John, 

He is feared and revered as an outspoken power, 
With the courage to battle alone. 


When the right is assailed or the truth is evaded, 
He arises, already resolved— 

In his dutiful heart—for a fight to the finish, 
As though he were directly involved ; 

While devotion to duty, the mark of distinction— 
That by which he’s especially known— 

Gives him wonderful prestige, remarkably strengthened 
By his courage to battle alone. 


‘White supremacy ” should be our national slogan, 
Sung aloud from the heart through the mouth, 

In the East and the West and the North with the spirit 
That it’s sung from the heart of the South. 

That this “safety first” doctrine will save the Republic, 
He declares in no soft undertone— 

But he thunders his words, driving home his conylesoue 
With the courage to battle alone. 


He’s a friend to the fellow in humble apparel 

- Who, with hammer or shovel or plow, 

Through the long, weary hours of anxious endeavor 
Earns his bread by the sweat of his brow. 

And while preaching the gospel of growth and progression, 
He is happy to claim as his own 

An abiding belief in the old-time religion 
And the courage to battle alone. 


There has never yet stood on the floor of the Senate 
A more resolute friend to mankind 

Than this great Alabamian, pledged to his duty 
To the South, in whose heart he’s enshrined. 

He is writing his name on her history’s pages— 
When he’s gone, she will carve it in stone 

That her Senator HEFLIN deserved the distinction 
Of the courage to battle alone. 


Would to God there were more of our public officials 
Unafraid of unpopular truth ; 

Unafraid to refute the delightful delusions 
That imperil our passionate youth ; 

Unafraid of the menacing threats of destruction 
That along pearly pathways are strewn; 

Unafraid of the world and the flesh and the devil— 
With the courage to battle alone, 


Horace C. CARLISLH. 
FARM RELIEF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 4808) to establish a Federal farm 
board to aid in the orderly marketing and in the control and 
disposition of the surplus of agricultural commodities. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana and Mr. BRUCE addressed the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, it is a very remarkable fact 
that I never have been able to obtain recognition of the Chair 
when it is occupied by its present occupant. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I do not desire 
to make any extended remarks with reference to the agricul- 
tural question at this time. I had an opportunity to discuss it 
at length, along with other Members of the Senate, at the last 
session. I have been very much interested in the discussion 
which has taken place so far at this session. I am glad so 
many Members of the Senate are friendly to the proposed legis- 
lation. There are two or three observations I desire to make, 
but I do not expect to detain the Senate long. 

There is an agricultural problem; nobody doubts that fact. 
The question is, How shall it be solved? We know that the 
mortgage loans on farms in the United States have increased 
from something like $4,000,000,000 in 1910 to above $12,000,- 
000,000 in 1925. We know that farm values in this country 
have decreased in the five years from 1920 to 1925 from more 
than $79,000,000,000 to something like $59,000,000,000. 

We know that thousands and hundreds of thousands of people 
are moving from the farms to the cities; that farms are being 
abandoned right and left; that farm crops are being sold, and 
have been sold for Some years, for less than the cost of pro- 
duction ; and we know, finally, Mr. President, that if this con- 
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tinues agriculture will die in this country, and we shall be 
forced to import our food supply from an unfriendly world. 

The farmers of America who are urging this legislation are 
not necessarily, as was suggested by one Member of this body, 
unreasonable propagandists. Objection was made to allowing 
members of the farm organizations to suggest names for the 
Federal farm board that is to be created under this bill. It 
was suggested that this encroaches on the Executive preroga- 
tive, although there is precedent for that procedure in the 
transportation act. I want to answer briefly the question that 
has been raised in this connection. 

I quote from the speech of the junior Senator from Ohio 
al Fess], as follows. Referring to section 2 (a) of the bill, 
e says: 


It does not give the power to the President to appoint, but limits 
the power of the President. This proposal puts’ behind the board 
the official prestige of the Government, but the board is to be selected 
by propagandists representing farm organizations throughout the United 
States. 


Mr. President, I deny the accuracy of that statement, and 
desire to analyze the provision in the bill itself which has to 
do with the nominating committee. I quote from subsection 
(c) of section 2, on page 3 of the bill: 


(c) The Secretary of Agriculture shall, within 30 days after the ap- 
proval of this act and biennially thereafter, with the advice of such 
farm organizations and cooperative associations as he considers to be 
representative of agriculture in any district— 


That is to say, that the Secretary of Agriculture, a part of 
the executive department of the Government, shall, within 30 
days after the approval of the act, select such farm organiza- 
or Pi he considers to be representative of agriculture in any 

istrict— 


(1) fix the date on which a convention in such district shall be held, 
(2) designate the farm organizations and cooperative associations in 
the district eligible to participate in such convention, and (3) designate 
the number of representatives and the number of votes to which each 
such organization or association in the district shall be entitled. 


I submit, Mr. President, that the Secretary of Agriculture 
has complete control over all the machinery for selecting the 
nominating committee. He himself appoints one of the five 
members. He himself selects the farm organizations that shall 
be charged with the duty of naming the rest of the committee, 
which in turn submits names of three candidates for the farm 
board to the President for his consideration, one of whom must 
be selected by the President under this bill. He designates the 
organizations that shall take part, designates the number of 
representatives, and determines when the convention shall be 
held in the district. 

So, Mr. President, the executive department can not be said 
to have nothing to do with naming the members of the farm 


board. The executive department has everything to do with it. 


The executive department sets up the machinery by which 
recommendations are made to the President, and then the 
President selects one of the three names that have been sub- 
mitted. A member of the farm board is thus selected from 
each of the 12 Federal land-bank districts. So it is unfair to 
say that the proposal— 


puts behind the board the official prestige of the Government, but the 
board is to be selected by propagandists representing farm organizations 
throughout the United States. 


It seems that in the opinion of some Members of this body 
everyone who urges farm legislation to solve this great basic 
problem of the Nation—the biggest problem that has confronted 
the American people in many, many years—is necessarily a 
vicious propagandist; but they may come here urging legisla- 
tion in all other directions, and, in the opinion of some of our 
Members, it is entirely justified. It is high time some of us 
were standing up for the American farmer, because there is no 
more patriotic thing any man can do at this critical moment. 

Mr. President, we produce a surplus of crops in this country, 
and naturally that surplus must be exported, and the surplus 
of our crops must compete in a world market with the crops 
of other countries. The world price, therefore, will necessarily 
be paid for our surplus crop; but, unfortunately, we have no 
machinery and no means for separating the surplus from that 
part of the crop needed for domestic consumption. Therefore 
the world price paid for the surplus governs the price of the 
whole crop. If we can remove the surplus, segregate it from 
the part of the crop needed for domestic consumption. and keep 
it temporarily, even, out of the export trade, then the law of 
supply and demand is bound to function in such a way as to 
give wheat, for instance, and other crops protected by an agri- 
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cultural tariff, the benefit of the tariff. So far as cotton is 
concerned—because we produce two-thirds of the cotton of the 
world—it can be fed into the markets of the world and into 
the domestic market in an orderly manner; but there must be 
segregation. 

So it is with all crops; if we establish this Federal farm board 
they can be handled efficiently, so that the farmer himself can 
get the benefit of his labor and be paid for his products not only 
the cost of production but a reasonable figure above the cost of 
production, representing a decent return for his labor and his 
capital. 

Mr. President, an equalization fee is provided. That is sim- 
ply a fee paid for service and benefits under the commerce 
clause of the Constitution. It is not a tax in any sense of the 
word, and I have heard no convincing argument that would 
suggest that it is a tax. It seems to me most of what has been 
said on that subject has begged the question and has consisted 
largely of dogmatic statement. 

It has been urged that this legislation is price-fixing legisla- 
tion. I deny that, Mr. President. This legislation does not 
attempt to fix prices. This legislation would influence prices, 
just as the Federal reserve act influenced prices, just as the 
immigration act, the Adamson law, the transportation act, and 
others have influenced prices; but it does not fix prices, as some 
other acts do. It seems to be all right, in the opinion of some 
Members of this body, to pass legislation fixing the cost of 
carrying a bushel of wheat by a common carrier, but entirely 
wrong to influence the cost of production or marketing of the 
same bushel of wheat. Of course, reasoning of that kind is 
fallacious. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 

' The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from In- 
diana yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator has alluded to the cost of 
earrying these products. I doubt very much if this legislation 
is going to accomplish what its friends hope it will accomplish ; 
but, at the same time, everyone must recognize the necessity for 
a sound and healthy agriculture, and if by experimenting a 
little we can help maintain that industry on a proper footing 
and in a healthy condition, it seems to me we ought to do it. 

I desire to ask the Senator whether the people who till the 
soil and who produce the Nation’s food are not suffering very 
considerably from the high charges imposed for carrying their 
products to market. The Senator has said we control that. 
I do not know that we do as much as we ought. For instance, 
it is stated that the railroads recently have granted an increase 
of wages of $5,000,000. Thirty-one thousand railway men, we 
are told, get $5,000,000 increase in one instance. 

The conductors and trainmen get a wage increase of 714 per 
cent in the settlement announced on the railroads in the South- 
east area, amounting to $3,305,000. 

I am making no complaint about that. It is possible that the 
railroad employees do not get any more than they should have 
or that they earn, and in some instances do not get as much as 
they ought to have, but the railroads are not very much exer- 
cised about it, because they know that they can pass it right on 
to the shippers. That is not coming out of their pockets ulti- 
mately. It will come out of the pockets of the people who 
have to use that means of transportation in order to carry on 
their business. 

This all means that we are not apt to decrease railroad 
rates. I have offered an amendment to the transportation act 
to repeal section 15 (a), but I can never get a report out of 
the committee. The fact is that railroad rates throughout the 
country, and especially express charges, are simply enormous, 
and constitute a severe tax upon the producers of farm 
products. 

Just to illustrate, if the Senator will allow me, although I 
do not want to interfere too much with his line of thought, I 
have a letter here, written from Middletown, N. Y. dated De- 
cember 10, 1926, which reads in part as follows: 


Having interests in Florida for 14 years, and knowing the condi- 
tion of the average Florida farmer, the recent increase in pay to 
railroad employees prompts me to attach an express bill on a box 
weighing 60 pounds, containing less than a barrel of Florida potatoes, 
the express charges being $2.25. I hope that any legislation bene- 
ficial to the farmer in general at this session of Congress will not 
overlook the Florida farmer, 


When the potato grower in Florida has to pay $2.25 to get 
60 pounds of potatoes to his market, it makes it prohibitory. 
That is one of the difficulties we ought to keep in mind, it 
seems to me, and inquire of the Senator whether he can suggest 
any way correcting that and giving a remedy for that situa- 
tion. 
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If the Senator will pardon a personal allusion, two years ago 
I happened to have a little grapefruit grove, some 30 acres in 
extent, and in one lot I shipped 1,750 boxes. A box of grape- 
fruit contains from 54 to 64 grapefruit. I had invested my 
money in that grove, had cultivated the crop, had sprayed it, 
had taken all the chances of the Seasons, and all the other 
chances, and the net return to me from that shipment of 1,750 
boxes of grapefruit was 27 cents a box. I would have been 
very glad to exchange returns with the railroad people who 
transported it. Their charges were, of course, a great deal 
more than what I received. Market conditions had to do with 
that, perhaps, but the freight charges constituted an enormous 
tax in that instance. At the time I got 27 cents for 64 grape- 
fruit, having produced them, I was paying a restaurant 25 cents 
for half a grapefruit every morning. 

That is a condition which we ought to try to cure in some 
way, it seems to me. I do not know whether we can do it by leg- 
islation or not. I believe, however, that these excessive express 
charges and freight rates, the expense of transporting the prod- 
ucts to market, as well as the bad system of distribution, consti- 
tute the chief evils which afflict agriculture in this country to-day. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I understand the 
Senator’s contention. I do not care to go into that in detail 
at this time, however. The only point I attempted to make 
was that the Government does recognize its right to regulate 
rates for a carrier, and in the transportation act of 1920 the 
Government did undertake to regulate rates, and to place the 
regulation of rates in the hands of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. If the Government can fix rates in one measure, 
it certainly has the power to influence prices in another. 

I was undertaking to say that there seems to be in the minds 
of some no objection to fixing a price for carrying a bushel of 
wheat, but there is objection to influencing the cost of its 
production or marketing. 

Mr. President, others object to this measure on the ground 
that it will increase the cost of living. They say that we must 
proceed cautiously, because the cost of living is tremendous now, 
almost unbearable, and one Member of this body intimated that 
there would be something close to a revolution if prices were 
permitted to mount much higher. 

Every Member of this body knows perfectly well that the 
high cost of living is not due to the farmer in any sense of 
the word. He is not benefited in the slightest degree, because 
in a fluctuation in the price to the producer of wheat of 
a hundred per cent, covering a period of 3 or 4 or 5 years, let us 
say, there was a fluctuation of only 5 per cent in the cost of 
bread; so that the price paid the farmer for his wheat is not 
responsible for the high cost of bread. 

The price paid the farmer for hides is not responsible for the 
high cost of shoes. The price paid the farmer for his raw cot- 
ton is not responsible for the high price the consumer pays for 
cotton goods. There is a tremendous spread between the price 
paid the farmer and the price charged the ultimate consumer. 
It is the experience of everybody that whether the farmer gets 
a living price for his products, or svhether he is forced to sell 
at much below the cost of production, the prices of the neces- 
saries of life to the ultimate consumer remain practically the 
same, So, if this legislation shall be enacted into law, I predict 
that there will be very little difference in the price levels of 
food commodities. 

Everybody wants the farmer to receive fair prices for his 
products. Everybody wants the American farm to prosper. 
Everybody who has given any thought to this subject knows 
that agriculture is intimately related to our national security. 
All of us must eat, and we must eat off of the farm. If we 
permit the American farm to perish, we must get our food 
supply from foreign farms. 

It is urged and has been urged time and again through this 
debate that this legislation is unconstitutional. “ Yes,” say the 
opponents of the measure, “it is unconstitutional, because it 
undertakes to tax the American farmers who are opposed to 
this plan.” I shall not go into that question, because it has been 
discussed at length and there is a very excellent statement on 
the whole question of the constitutionality of the measure in the 
report of the committee. 

I may make this statement, however: I am convinced that 
the measure is constitutional under the commerce clause of the 
Constitution. I am convinced that the equalization fee, so 
called, is not a tax, but a service charge for service and bene- 
fits rendered to all the producers, 100 per cent of them, through- 
out the land. I am convinced that every producer will receive 
higher prices for his products as a result of this legislation. 

I am convinced that the equalization fee differs from a tax in 
that, when a tax is levied, it is taken by government for pur- 
poses of government, and the only return given the taxpayer is 
that which comes to every citizen and taxpayer of the country 
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alike—the blessings of good government; the equalization fee 
benefits every producer directly.. Because it aids in promoting 
interstate and foreign commerce, I think there is adequate 
warrant for it under the commerce clause of the Constitution. 

There is a broader ground, however, on which to stand. I 
read from the preamble of the Constitution itself: 


We the people of the United States, in order to form a more perfect 
Union. 


Certainly this Union will be more perfect if 30,000,000 of our 
people, approximately one-third of the entire population, are 
happy, contented, and prosperous as the other two-thirds are 
happy and prosperous. 


To establish justice. 


There is the best reason in the world for passing this legis- 
lation—to establish justice to all the people in the country, so 
that a great part of our population, engaged in a basic industry, 
will not be forced to sell their products and their commodities 
for less than the cost of production. 


To insure domestic tranquility. 


Mr. President, I say that things in this country are not now 
tranquil. If anyone in this body believes there is domestic 
tranquillity throughout the land, I invite him to go out into the 
agricultural States and make some inquiries. If he does so, he 
will find misery, woe, and despair throughout the agricultural 
regions of the country. I continue to read from the Consti- 
tution: 


To provide for the common defense. 


Agriculture, the industry which furnishes the food supply for 
the country, is the first line of defense, without which no nation 
can survive. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Indiana will 
suspend while the Chair states the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, which is: 

That after the hour of 3 o’clock p. m., on the calendar day of Thurs- 
day, February 10, 1927, no Senator shall speak more than once or 
longer than 15 minutes upon the bill or upon any amendment offered 
thereto. 


The Senator from Indiana will proceed. 
Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana (reading)— 
Promote the general welfare. 


Why, Mr. President, that statement alone in the preamble 
of the Constitution has been the basis of decision after deci- 
sion by the Supreme Court of the United States of America— 


and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do 
ordain and establish this Constitution for the United States of 
America. 


Mr. President, I yield to no one in my reverence for the 
Constitution of the fathers. I believe in it with my whole 
heart and soul. It not only prescribes our form of Govern- 
ment, but it stands always between the citizen and possible 
tyranny. I believe the Constitution should be obeyed by every- 
body and enforced, as should all the laws under it—not some 
of the laws, but all of the laws. But the Constitution has 
adapted itself admirably in the past to the needs of a great 
Republic. I can not lose sight of the fact, Mr. President, if I 
may paraphrase a statement from exalted authority, that the 
Constitution was made for the people, not the people for the 
Constitution. ‘There are some here apparently who go the 
other way around. On every occasion when the farm question 
is mentioned there are those who say, “Oh, it is unconstitu- 
tional; it violates this clause and that clause of the Constitu- 
tion.” They seek refinements in supertechnical objections and 
somehow or other spend an enormous amount of time and 
energy in discussing the difference between tweedle dee and 
tweedle dum. 

But Nero fiddled while Rome burned. Here is the Republic 
that needs relief, not only the farm section, but the entire coun- 
try which is dependent upon the farm. There are those here 
who would split hairs on certain features of the Constitution 
and let agriculture die with the dire result that would inevitably 


follow its death. What a calamity it would have been for the’ 


country if some of these constitutional lawyers had sat on the 
Supreme Court of the United States in place of the mighty 
John Marshall. Do they not know that the Supreme Court has 
held time and again that the Constitution is broad enough to 
perpetuate the Nation? Do they not know that America could 
never succeed without agriculture? In my judgment there is 
ample constitutional warrant for this legislation under the 
commerce clause, and no sound argument has been advanced to 
negative this: view. 
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Years ago in England there was a flourishing agriculture, 
but it was deliberately suppressed. They wanted to industrialize 
the British Isles and agriculture was assassinated. The Par- 
liament and the people there accomplished their purpose, and 
to-day there is much pasture land but no agriculture. The 
result is that England is not self-supporting. She imports prac- 
tically her entire food supply; and what is the result? The 
result is that England must spend billions and billions of dol- 
lars to keep her navy large enough to safeguard the channels 
of communication for that food supply. 

Mr. President, at the rate we are going in this country, in 
a few years agriculture will be a thing of the past, as it‘is 
to-day in England. Then we would be forced to import our 
food supply as does England. But there is this great difference. 
England imports her food from a friendly empire. The United 
States would be forced to import her entire food supply from 
an unfriendly world. Then we would be forced to pay billions 
and billions of dollars for the construction and maintenance 
of a naval force sufficiently large to see that the channels for 
our food supply were kept open, even if an unfriendly world 
were willing to sell to us. So our national security is involved ; 
our sovereignty, our very independence is involved. It would 
be the colossal crime of civilization to allow agriculture to die 
in the United States. 

The pending measure, in my judgment, will bring relief if 
enacted into law. It will not, of course, be perfect, but we will 
have inaugurated a great national farm policy which can be 
improved and amended as the years go by. I hope, therefore, 
that the bill may be enacted into law, to the ultimate end that 
agriculture in America may live and prosper. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President, along with my distinguished 
colleague I have the honor of representing in this body the 
greatest agricultural State in the Union. Texas produces in 
commercial quantities all the products named in the McNary- 
Haugen bill as basic agricultural products—wheat, cotton, corn, 
rice, and hogs. The farmers of my State therefore will be 
more directly affected by all operations under the bill than the 
farmers of any other State. 

Not only are our farmers interested in this legislation, but 
our business men as well; for, while Texas industries are de- 
veloping rapidly, much of the commerce of the State is based 
upon agriculture; and anything that injuriously affects our 
agriculture necessarily reacts harmfully upon the business in- 
terests of the State. The farmers and business men of Texas 
have been studying this legislation, especially with reference 
to its effect upon the prices of cotton, wheat, and rice, which 
are three of our great staple crops. In the past the prices of 
these crops have fluctuated up and down, without rhyme or 
reason, bringing ruin and disaster to all classes of our people. 
The speculators and the manipulators have exerted more in- 
fluence in determining the price of these crops than the farm- 
ers who produced them. I know of no particular agricultural 
class in my State that is enjoying prosperity. Since September 
last 75 banks in Texas have failed and many more are in a 
dangerous condition—due almost altogether to the low price 
of cotton, brought about by overproduction. 

We are cursed in the South to-day because last year we pro- 
duced 3,000,000 bales too much cotton. It seems, sir, that 
the only way our farmers can be prosperous is for the re- 
mainder of the country to live on the bread line. In other 
words, agriculture is cursed in plenty and blessed in semi-` 
famine, and the farmers’ only hope for an existence is not to 
make good crops but poor ones. Verily, verily, the more our 
farmers make the less they have. If our farmers are cursed 
when God gives them sunshine and rain, that enables them to 
produce bountifully, and are blessed in droughts and semi- 
famine, why should the Government through the Department 
of Agriculture teach them to increase production, at an annual 
expense to the taxpayers of the United States of over 


-$140,000,000? 


If the Government wills to leave the farmers to the tender 
mercies of what we call “the law of supply and demand,” 
which does not cover the needs of the world for more than 
one year at a time, surely it ought not to encourage production, 
but should permit the farmers’ ills to find a cure in the pitiless 
law of decay. In my judgment, Mr. President, the Govern- 
ment commits a wrong against the farmers by encouraging 
them to a greater production and then, when through favorable 
seasons they produce a surplus, it leaves them without the 
machinery by which at least a moderate surplus can be car- 
ried forward until it is consumed. 

The present distress in the South is so extreme that many 
people are beginning to believe that agriculture as now con- 
stituted is in a measure doomed as a commercial factor in our 
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economic life unless some machinery can be made available 
that will take care of the temporary surpluses, following years 
of plenty, and which will bring about acreage reduction until 
supply is balanced with demand. 

At this time the price of all our crops in the South is below 
the cost of production, and many thousands of industrious and 
hard-working farmers are losing their farms and sacrificing the 
savings of a lifetime of hard work and self-denial. Untold 
thousands are holding on by denying their families the com- 
forts and opportunities of life to which they are so richly en- 
titled. In like manner our bankers and merchants and other 


- business men find themselves in serious difficulty because of 


the reduced buying and debt-paying ability of their farmer 
customers. 

And why? Simply because nature was kind to growing crops 
and brought forth a yield not greater than the world needs 
but greater than the world can consume this year. If we had 
the same production of cotton per acre last year as the 10-year 
average of 1917-1926, the crop would have been 15,554,000 bales 
and cotton would have brought at least 16 cents a pound. If 
we had raised the same lint cotton per acre last year as in 
1921, we would have raised only 13,000,000 bales, and cotton 
would have been worth around 23 cents a pound. 

While we have frequently produced more cotton in one year 
than the world can consume in one year, yet we have never 
produced, over a period of years, more than the world needs. 
The “carry over” from year to year is not a true surplus; it 
is merely the temporarily unneeded part of the crop which will 
be needed to supply a deficiency in the years of small pro- 
duction. 

It is apparent that the one thing needed is to find a way to 
take temporary surpluses off the market and carry them until 
needed. That is the aim of the McNary-Haugen bill, so far as 
cotton is concerned. Under this bill the Federal farm board 
will make provision for removing from the market the tempo- 
rarily unneeded surplus of cotton and carry it until the world 
needs it. The cost will be assessed ratably against all cotton 
produced that year. . 

We have tried to handle occasional surpluses of cotton by 
unorganized mass effort, but we have failed. We tried last 
fall to organize finance corporations throughout the South to 
loan money to those who would hold 4,000,000 bales off the 
market, but the plan did not work, because the whole cost 
and risk of stabilizing the market would have been borne rela- 
tively by the few holders, while the benefits would have been 
enjoyed by all. The cotton cooperatives have tried to stabilize 
prices, but they have not been big and strong enough to do the 
job, and they are not supporting this legislation. 

What is true of cotton is also true of wheat and rice, with 
the added difference that the world price of these two crops 
makes the home price. If Canada, Argentina, or Russia makes 
a big crop of wheat, the price in the United States drops below 
the cost of production and our farmers are driven into bank- 
ruptcy through no fault of their own. This means that the 
living standard of American wheat farmers is in competition 
with the lower living standards and lower labor and other 
production costs of foreign farmers. 

The aim of the McNary-Haugen bill is to maintain a price 
for American wheat and rice in keeping with American stand- 
ards of living, by segregating the surplus, and by preventing a 


-small surplus from depressing the price of the whole crop be- 


low the cost of production—again distributing the cost ratably 
to all the crop. 

We believe the MceNary-Haugen bill as now written, if en- 
acted into law, will restore to agriculture a measure of equality 
of opportunity. If it will give to the farmers a purchasing 
power, which they do not now enjoy, by not permitting their 
surpluses to destroy them, certainly they will be more than will- 
ing to pay the small cost that may be incurred in the attempt 
to aid them. If the McNary-Haugen bill had been the law 
last September, the board undoubtedly would have retired a 
sufficient volume of surplus cotton to have removed the pres- 
sure upon the market, and cotton would probably not have sold 
below 16 cents per pound, and the farmers and business men 
of the South would not be in the terrible financial distress in 
which they find themselves. The psychological features of the 
McNary-Haugen bill will constitute a large per cent of its effec- 
tiveness. Under this measure the board can remove the sur- 
pluses from the market, which will cause the purchasers of 
farm products to realize that they can no longer steal them 
from the farmers, and this fact alone will have a tendency to 
cause the purchasers to pay more for farm products rather 
than have the surplus taken control of by the agency of the 
Government. In the present emergency of cotton the board un- 
doubtedly would be compelled to remove the surplus on account 
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of it being so large; but in the case of an ordinary surplus it is 
doubtful if the board would ever be compelled to assert its 
power by assessing an equalization fee. 

Mr. President, I believe the time has come for the Govern- 
ment to give some real, substantial aid to agriculture and to 
restore it to a remunerative basis. Our whole scheme of legis- 
lation takes care of every industry and every class of labor 
except the farmer; but in this case we are told. ‘“ There is 
nothing that can be done.” Relief, Mr. President, can be given 
to the farmers of the Nation, and the only reason it has not 
been done is the indifference on the part of those who represent 
the agricultural sections of the Nation in the American Con- 
gress. The Government has dealt generously with industry, 
commerce, and labor, and has used its great powers to stabilize 
those industries. The bankers could not stabilize their business 
and the Government had to step in and help them with the 
Federal reserve act. To-day we have the greatest financial 
system in the world and banking is made safe by reason of the 
enactment of the Federal reserve act. The railroads could not 
stabilize their business, and the Government came forward and 
did it for them with a long series of legislative acts. To-day 
the railroads are enjoying the greatest prosperity in their his- 
tory by reason of the Esch-Cummins Act of 1920. Labor could 
not stabilize itself, and the Government rendered the necessary 
assistance by enacting the Adamson law and the laws restrict- 
ing immigration, and by reason of these laws labor is prosper- 
ous, as it should be. So, Mr. President, why should not the 
Government now come to the aid of the farmers and assist them 
in stabilizing agriculture, which is the greatest and most im- 
portant of all our industries? 

The farmers, Mr. President, are not asking or receiving in 
the McNary-Haugen bill as much as the Government has freely 
given to other industries. This bill is not a subsidy because the 
cost of stabilizing farm crops is to be paid by those crops with- 
out recourse to the Treasury. It does not put the Government 
in business because all operations under this bill will be carried 
on by farmers and their own organizations. 

It does not fix prices. It makes possible the segregation and 
disposal of surpluses, leaving supply and demand evenly bal- 
anced, which will insure fair prices in line with cost of pro- 
duction and general business conditions. It does not destroy 
private business. It merely removes the surplus, leaving the 
regular supply to be dealt with by regular agencies of trade 
in the regular way. It does not compel farmers to join coop- 
eratives or sell their crops to a Government board. Under its 
operations, farmers who are members of cooperatives will con- 
tinue to sell through them; while farmers who are not members 
of cooperatives will continue to sell when they please, where 
they please, and to whom they please. It would bring about 
orderly marketing with the result that peak prices would not be 
so high nor depressed prices so low. It would produce, we 
believe, a moderate level of prices that would cover cost of pro- 
duction and give to the farmers of the country a reasonable 
profit on their labor and investment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The time of the Senator from 
Texas has expired. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
complete my argument, which will take about five minutes. I 
have been ill and confined to my room for three or four days 
past. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
jection, the Senator will proceed for five’minuies, 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President, it will not impose any un- 
just burden on consumers, but will give the farmer a larger 
share of the consumer’s dollar. The opposition to this legisla- 
tion comes mainly from New England and the big industrial 
cities of the North and East, and from the speculators in farm 
products. The line is clearly drawn between these industrial 
sections and speculative interests and the agricultural sections 
and the producing classes of the country. 

How much cheaper are we buying shirts, overalls, and cotton 
dresses to-day at retail clothing stores than we bought them a 
year ago when the farmer was receiving twice as much for his 
cotton as he received last fall, or two years ago when we 


Without ob- 


‘received three times as much? 


A study of the differences between the retail price of cloth 
and the price of cotton was made by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economies of the Department of Agriculture in November, 1923. 
It contains much enlightening information, and I regret that it 
has never been published. Among its valuable charts are four 
showing graphically the division of the consumer’s dollar spent 
for sheeting, gingham, calico, and percale. Of the consumer's 
dollar spent for gingham in 1922 (when, by the way, the price 
per pound for cotton ranged nearly double the present price), 
the cotton grower’s portion was 19.8 cents. Retailers and job- 
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bers took 36.5 cents, or nearly double as much as the cotton 
farmer received, while manufacturers, cotton dealers, and the 


railroads got the rest. 
The cotton growers’ portion of the consumer's dollar spent 


ment such as I have offered, and such as are designed to make 
the measure a genuine agricultural relief bill. 

I regret the absence from the Chamber of the junior Senator 
from Californian [Mr. SHORTRIDGE] at the moment of offering 
for gingham was 15.1 cents—less than one-sixth. Manufac- | my amendment, because, having confided to him my purpose to 
turers, dealers, and so forth, took 53.4 cents. Jobbers and re- ; ask for this change in the phraseology of this numerously 
tailers took 28.1 cents—again twice what the cotton farmer re- | parented measure, the junior Senator from California asked me 
ceived. The growers’ portion of the dollar spent for calico was | if I would accept an amendment to my amendment adding the 

| 


20.4 cents; or percale, 20.1 cents. words “artichokes, onions, and beans.” 

In the case of gingham, where the cotton grower received: Mr. President, artichokes and beans I should gladly accept as 
only 15 cents out of the consumer’s dollar, an increase to the 
farmer of 50 per cent in price, which would bring it up some- 
where near the cost of production, would mean only an in- 
crease of 714 per cent in the price of the goods to the consumer. 
With ‘other cotton goods, it would mean 10 per cent or less. 

The same wide disparity exists between the farm price of 
wheat, rice, tobacco, and other farm products and the price the 


an amendment, the latter particularly because of the section 
of the country from which I take my origin. 
Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 
Mr. MOSES. I can not, because of the lack of time. Onions, 
however, I believe should stand upon their own strength; but I 
should have been glad to accept the suggestion of the junior 
Senator from California, because accepting it would be exactly 
consumer pays. On page 764 of the Department of Agriculture | in line with the manner in which this bill has been framed and 
Yearbook for 1925, Table 28 sets forth the estimated price per | brought to us for voting. 
bushel of wheat received by producers in the United States each Any commodity which promises any number of votes. how- 
month. On page 775, Table 41, there is reported the monthly | ever scanty, in support of the measure can get itself inserted 
average retail price of bread per pound in the city of New | into the bill. I am speaking, Mr. President, for those farmers 
York. , who live north of the Ohio and east of the Mississippi River, 

On August 15, 1923, the average farm price for wheat in the | who are not inconsiderable in number, whose hardships are 
United States was 86.4 cents per bushel—the lowest price paid | quite as great as those which have been pictured to us as aris- 
in 1922, 1923, 1924, or 1925. On that same day the average price | ing in other sections of the country, and who are quite as much 
of bread at retail in New York City was 9.6 cents per pound. | entitled to relief such as this bill purposes to bring. 
Eighteen months later wheat sold on February 15, 1925, at an I have listened with some interest and more amazement to 
average farm price to the producer of $1.698—practically $1.70 | the type of argument which has been advanced here in behalf 
per bushel. This was almost double the price of wheat on | of the measure. I have been particularly struck within the 
August 15, 1925—86.4 cents. Yet, on the same day, February | last few minutes by the eloquence of the junior Senator from 
15, 1925, the price of bread at retail in New York City averaged | Indiana [Mr. Rosrnson], who, making a speech of his own, 
9.6 cents per pound, or exactly the same as before. inquired substantially in the language of the late Congressman 

During 1922 the New York bread price averaged 9.5 cents | Tim Campbell of New York, “ What's the Constitution bechune 
per pound; in 1923, 9.6 cents; in 1924, 9.5 cents; and in 1925, | friends?” ‘I have been struck still more by the remarks which 
9.6 cents. Bear in mind during those years wheat had a range | were offered here this morning by the junior Senator from 
of practically 100 per cent in price, but the only way the con- | North Dakota [Mr. Nye]; and I could not help instituting 
sumer in New York knew of it was to read of it in the papers. | some comparisons, which I trust are not odious, and which I 

The eloquent and comprehensive summary of the agricultural | hope will not infringe the rule of the Senate which prevents a 

outlook from a book entitled, “ Rural Life at the Crossroads,” by | Senator from making any remarks invidious to a State of the 
Dr. Macy Campbell, is worthy of our best thought and study. | Union or to a Senator. 
Doctor Campbell says: . I listened to the statistics, appalling in their purpose but 
ineffective, as it seems to me, presented by the Senator from 
North Dakota; and I was prompted to go to some works of 
reference which may be found in the lobby, and from one of 
which—the Statesman’s Year-Book—I learned this: 

That the State of New Hampshire has in round numbers 
443,000 inhabitants; that the State of North Dakota has in 
round numbers 646,000 inhabitants. 

That the taxable inventory of the State of New Hampshire 
is $495,000,000; that the taxable inventory of the State of 
North Dakota is $1,332,000,000. 

That according to the report of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue the State of New Hampshire, with its 443,000 inhabi- 
tants, pays in round numbers $3,000,000 in income taxes, while 
the State of North Dakota, with its 646,000 people, pays only 
$778,000—New Hampshire paying $7 per capita, as against a 
little more than $2 per capita for the State of North Dakota. 

The farmers in New Hampshire, according to the statistical 
abstract of the census, number 27,000. The farmers in North 
Dakota number 74,000. Yet, Mr. President, this measure, de- 
signed for the benefit of a few people in a narrow section of the 
country, intends to take from the $7 per capita paid by the 
farmers of New Hampshire a sum of money which can not now 
be measured, admittedly $250,000,000 in the aggregate for the 
first year, to give it to the farmers of North Dakota, who pay 
only $2 per capita in Federal taxes. 

Mr. President, it is against that feature of the measure that 
I particularly ery out. I do not dwell upon the economic aspects 
of the problem, which have been so ably presented by the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess]; but, no matter how ingenious 
the form of words in which a measure like this is framed, no 
matter how complicated the machinery which it attempts to set 
up, its purpose is to take money out of the Federal Treasury to 
give it to a favored class of people. 

In the course of the discussion which took place when this 
bill was here in the last session of this Congress, Mr. President, 
we had a great variety of measures offered, all of them, how- 
ever, in their essence going to what I have just said to be the 
purpose of this bill; namely, to take the money of some tax- 
pavers and give it to some other taxpayers. Out of the whole 
welter of legislation presented here at that time there was but 
ohe measure which bore the marks of intellectual honesty. 

| That was the measure presented by the Senator from South 


Every thinking person knows that an intelligent, productive people 
on the land is very much to be desired in America; that a prosperous 
people on the land strengthens the entire fabric of national life; that 
prosperity on the land transmits prosperity to all the people; and that 
unless the farm people of America remain intelligent, productive, and 
prosperous the Nation can not permanently prosper. Ultimately we all 
go up with the farmer or we all go down with him. 

America was extremely fortunate that in the beginning her virgin 
farm lands were settled by an unusually competent people. In the 
early years of our history these farm people gave an excellent account 
of themsclves. Now, a change is coming on. A reversal of conditions 
is under way. So marked is this reversal that the thoughtful are be- 
ginning to ask: “Is there to be a farm peasantry in America? Are 
American farmers to go the way that the farmers of the Old World 
have gone?” 

With rural life bled white by increasing landlordism, increasing farm 
mortgages, excess taxes on farm property, and the depreciated buying 
power of the farm, what will the outcome be? With the industry most 
vital to the support of our population decaying, how are our cities to 
fare in the future? This outlook is not a pleasant one. It now chal- 
lenges every thoughtful American. 


Let us hope, Mr. President, that the farm-relief legislation 
which this session of the Congress is going to enact will be an 
answer to this challenge. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, inasmuch as I shall not be able 
to be present to-morrow to vote in person against the pending 
measure, and wishing to express my opinion about it. I offer 
the amendment which I send to the desk and which I ask may 
be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read as requested. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 7%, line 25, after the word 
“rice,” it 1s proposed to insert the words “hay, apples, pota- 
toes, all dairy products”; on page 8, line 9, after the word 
“rice,” to insert the words “hay, apples, potatoes, all dairy 
products”; and on page 8, line 11, after the word “rice,” to 
insert the words “hay, apples, potatoes, all dairy products.” 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I have no illusions with refer- 
ence to the McNary-Haugen-Dawes-Lowden-Watson-Stamp agri- 
cultural relief bill. I know perfectly well that the logrolling 
combination which has been effected in this Chamber to force 
the passage of the measure can not be impeded by any amend- 
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Dakota [Mr. Norspecx], who proposed in plain terms that when- 
ever anyone should export a bushel of wheat he should receive 
42 cents in cash out of the Federal Treasury; whenever he 
exported a bushel of corn he should receive 15 cents in cash out 
of the Federal Treasury. 

I took occasion then to congratulate our associate from South 
Dakota upon his intellectual integrity ; but I pointed out to him 
that if that measure ever became a law we in New England 
would go to raising wheat and would go to raising corn, which 
we would export from the port of Boston, where the freight 
rates are negligible, and have the two Dakotas skinned four 
city blocks, and get all the money in the Fedcral Treasury for 


+ Ourselves. 


Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MOSES. I can not, under the limitation of time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, no matter how plausibly this 
measure may be argued—whether the argument be brought 
by a distinguished economist from across the sea and read 
here to us without sufficient explanation or whether it be 
brought to us from some of the numerous and highly paid econo- 
mists who throng the Halls of Congress advocating this bill— 
no matter in what form the argument comes to us, it can not be 
stripped of the measure of its essential defects, namely, that it is 
sectional in character; that it applies to but few commodities ; 
that it is being advanced here by logrolling methods unworthy of 
the Senate of the United States; that it can not be applied in 
any effective manner; and that, if we enact it, we shall find 
that we have handed the farmers of this country a lemon. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, I can agree with the gentle- 
man who insist that the farm is fundamental to our prosperity. 
Indeed, the farm is the kingpin of the coach in which we are all 
traveling. Lose it and the procession stops. But farms are 
composed of land, and land is not easily lost. Consequently we 
may confidently expect that the farmer will be with us in full 
force as long as he and the rest of us must eat to live, and the 
rest of us will go hungry first. 

The greatest danger that overhangs the western farmer to-day 
is his ballot. This may be equally true of all of us, but it is 
the western farmer who is threatening to cross the deadline 
just now. In the early seventies and nineties the ballot of the 
southern and western farmer would have brought disaster to 
him and his country had it been in the majority. He realizes 
to-day that he was wrong then. He was just as certain that he 
was right then as he is certain that he is right now, and he is 
just as wrong now as he was then, in my opinion. Very briefly, 
I want to put into the Recorp my reasons for holding this 
opinion. 

This bill is a price raising bill. If it were not nobody would 
want it. The manager of the bill tells us that all he wants and 
all the bill proposes is to change a buyer’s market to a seller’s 
market. He tells us that the supply of wheat to-day exceeds the 
demand. He simply wants to change this condition into one in 
which the demand for wheat will exceed the supply. He tells 
us that all this bill does is to remove the surplus. Having done 
that, outside economic pressure, the natural law of supply and 
demand, will raise the price of wheat, leaving his bill blameless 
in the premises. 

Mr. President, by the same logic a man could drown his 
mother-in-law, if he were so inclined, without legal or moral 
responsibility. He would hold the dear woman’s head under 
water for a couple of minutes, and the outside economic pres- 
sure, composed of a shortage of oxygen on the one hand and 
an excess of hydrogen on the other, would alone be responsible 
for the lady’s removal. 

The claim that this is not a price-raising bill is absurd. It is, 
in fact, its only purpose. 

The chairman of the committee tells us that the farmers of 
the country have finally reached the conclusion that debits are 
not credits and mortgages are not markets, a view that I have 
held since I was old enough to spend money. We are now told 
that Congress, having killed the farmer with kindness at the 
behest of his political advisers, must now resuscitate him with 
funds from the public purse. The farmer must have a profit- 
able market, and this market must be bought and paid for with 
loans from the Federal Treasury. The farmers do not want 
any more loans in small amounts at 6 per cent. They want to 
take $250,000,000 out of the Federal Treasury to prime the 
pump, and they do not want to pay more than 4 per cent inter- 
est. So we have not only a price raising bill, but a bill which 
proposes to use public funds for the purpose of establishing a 
monopoly in foodstuffs that has not been equaled since Thales 
of Miletus cornered olive oil. 

We are told that certain well-known economists pronounce it 
a sound program. This is true in so far as the price-raising 
promises are concerned. Nothing could be sounder. As a 
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success-promising monopoly it puts to shame the genius of Mr. 
Rockefeller in his prime, provided the Government will furnish 
the necessary funds. 

The McNary bill will raise prices at once. The mere pendency 
of this measure has already started the price of wheat on 
an upward course. The price of wheat and corn and rice and 
cotton can be raised in 1927 and 1928; then what? The low- 
cost producer, who will be making good money, will extend his 
operations, and by 1930 you will have a surplus that can be 
removed in but one way. The low-cost producer must cut his 
acreage, or the high-cost producer, the man whose farm will 
not produce more than 8 or 10 bushels of wheat to the acre, 
must go out of business. Then our farmer from the less fertile 
States will wonder who and what hit him. When you smother 
the man who is making three blades of wheat grow where but 
one grew before, when you cripple the man who is increasing 
by scientific methods the purchasing power of the farmer’s day’s 
work, you are back of a proposal that flies in the face of every 
sound economic principle and every other principle that has 
brought us thus far on the road to plenty. 

It is claimed that this bill is not class legislation; another 
glaring “terminological inexactitude” indulged in by its 
sponsors. It directly and severely penalizes the dairy class, the 
poultry class, the fruit and vegetable classes, the cattle and 
sheep classes, and many other classes of agriculturists. The 
very fact that the bill provides that the producers of other 
products may be heard and a report made to Congress is a 
plain confession that it is class legislation. 

The proponents of the bill insist that the equalization fee 
will pay the interest on the loan. This might be true for a 
year or two if it could be collected, but above and beyond the 
fact that Congress has no constitutional right to impose it, the 
practical difficulties in the way of its collection will be insur- 
mountable, in my opinion, and if persisted in will cause distur- 
bances little short of civil war in the localities where it is 
tried. I can see no other result. 

There is no provision in this bill that attempts to take care 
of an imported surplus. If you raise the price of one of these 
products to a point that will show a profit to the high-cost 
producer, importations will be profitable. Then you will have 
to raise the tariff on this product much higher than it is now 
to keep out importations. This will be true of corn, and as 
for cotton, which carries no tariff to-day, if you put the price 
where the high-cost producer can make a sure profit you will 
greatly stimulate the production of oriental cotton, and the 
tariff-for-revenue-only gentlemen on the other side of this 
Chamber will find themselves without an issue. 

Mr. President, it is true that the farmers are not getting 
their share of the national income, and this is just as true of 
the milk and poultry and hay and fruit and vegetable producers 
as it is of the wheat and corn growers. The farmers in my own 
county in Connecticut are as much in need of higher prices for 
their products as are the wheat and hog growers of the West. 
In the 50’s and 60’s the farmers of New England had to quit 
raising grains and meats for market because of western com- 
petition. Mr. Gladstone, in his memorable address prepared 
for the especial comfort of the farmers of England, pointed to 
the distressed condition of the eastern farmers in the United 
States as quite as serious as that which existed in England, 
and he made it clear that it was due to the competition of 
the great and fertile States of the West. But the eastern 
farmer, the New England farmer, with his stony hillside farm, 
knew that unless he could save himself he could not be saved, 
and to his everlasting credit he is of that same opinion to-day. 
And he can not understand why the men who possess the 
great, fertile, stoneless, easily-cultivated acres of the West can 
not live without help from the public funds. 

More than thirty billions of water dollars were pumped into 
the value of American farms during the war, but very little of 
this inflation will be found in the East. The average price of 
farm land in New England that had no value for other purposes 
rose but little during the war. The man who speculated in 
farms and farm products in the West from 1914 to 1920 is now 
suffering the consequences. He produced a situation where a 
fair return upon the capital expenditure, if the farm was pur- 
chased or mortgaged for expansion purposes during the war, is 
very difficult, and the question arises, Is the Government war- 
ranted in using public funds for the purpose of enabling the 
owners of these farms to make money on their overcapitalized 
industry ? 

When we put the head of the camel of paternalism into the 
tent of private enterprise, not for the purpose of limiting profits 
but for the purpose of destroying competition in the production 
of certain classes of agricultural products, when we ask the 
Government to finance a scheme that is nothing short of a gi- 
gantic combination in restraint of trade in foodstuffs, what be- 
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comes of the clamor against monopolies that compelled the en- 
actment of the Sherman Act? We have already taken the 
farmers out from under the ban of this act and given them the 
right to conspire and combine to push the price of their prod- 
ucts as high as the trade would bear. Does this drive for the 
enaciment of this law on the part of our progressive friends 
mean that monopoly is obnoxious only when indulged in by the 
_ Stranger within their gates? A few weeks ago the same men 
who are now standing shoulder to shoulder in defense of this 
plan to corner the wheat market were denouncing the bakers 
of Washington because of an alleged combination to peg the 
price of bread. I have heard the oil refiners and the packers 
and the sugar refiners and the steel men and the bakers and 
the candlestick makers denounced as the destroyers of the 
Republic by the very men who are now declaring that a com- 
bination to restrain trade in foods is a highly commendable 
proceeding, so commendable that the Government should pro- 
vide funds for carrying it into effect. If this plan should work 
and supplies should be cut below demand and prices should rise 
accordingly, as they always do when a shortage of food is 
threatened, do my progressive friends think that the 70 per 
cent who do not produce foods would submit to such a pro- 
ceeding? 

Mr. President, we know what has happened to us up to date 
because of our loyalty to the Anglo-Saxon gospel of a fair field 
and no favor. Everything we have to-day that we did not have 
500 years ago is due to our faith in the self-reliant man and 
the law that has preserved his economic liberty. I do not 
believe the western farmer is so moribund and anemic that he 
can not support himself. If he is, the Public Treasury will not 
save him. If there are sections where farmers, by reason of a 
series of dry seasons or other untoward visitations of nature, 
are in want, they and their families should be fed and cared 
for by the Federal Treasury if their sovereign States can not 
do it; but as long as the farmers’ troubles are confined to a 
surplus of things to eat, it is a comfort to know that he will 
have three square meals a day whatever may happen to the 
rest of us. 

The farmer’s real problem lies in his getting a larger share 
of the spread between the wholesale and retail prices of his 
product. Any legitimate assistance that the Government can 
render in this regard should be forthcoming. This will require 
organization and cooperation and some money. If this money 
is to come from the Public Treasury for one class, it should 
come for all classes, which means the masses, and it must be 
expended under strict governmental regulation. From seed 
time to harvest, from harvest to housewife, Government offi- 
cials must keep watch and ward. Russia is trying this ex- 
periment to-day. I hope I shall not live to see it tried in the 
United States. It was Thomas Jefferson who said: 


When the Government tells the farmer when to sow and when to reap 
the people will go without bread. 


I shall be interested to observe the effect that a surplus of 
eottor will have upon the votes of the gentlemen who now 
claim to be the sole proprietors and preservers of the ark of 
` the Jeffersonian covenant. 

Mr. SCHALL obtained the floor. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, will the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to me for the purpose of presenting a unanimous- 
consent agreement? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SHEPPARD in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Minnesota yield to the Senator from 
New Hampshire? 

Mr. SCHALL. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This will not be taken out of 
the time of the Senator from Minnesota. 


POSTAL RATES 


Mr. MOSES. I send the proposed agreement to the desk. 

fas PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will read the pro- 
posal. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


It is agreed by unanimous consent that on Monday, February 14, 
1927, the Senate shall take a recess not later than 5 o’clock p. m., 
until 8 o’clock p. m., and that at the evening session, which shall not 
continue later than 11 o’clock p. m., the Senate shall proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 1291, H. R. 13446, an act to restore 
the rate of postage of 1 cent each to private mailing or post cards. 

It is further agreed that if the consideration of the foregoing bill 
is completed prior to 11 o’clock the calendar shall be taken up under 
Rule VIII. 


Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, the objection to the taking up 
of the postal rate bill for consideration has been voiced prin- 
cipally by the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine]. Upon 
consultation with that Senator to-day, he has acceded to the 
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unanimous-consent agreement which I have offered, and I 
understand that the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] has 
also had conversation with other Senators in regard to the 
matter. 

Mr. CURTIS. I spoke to the senior Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Rosinson] about it, and it is perfectly agreeable to him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, I had hoped that the reorgani- 
zation bill could be taken up Monday night, but I have the 
assurance of many Senators that we can make it the unfinished 
business as soon as the banking bill shall be out of the way. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, would that postpone fur- 
ther the war claims bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. MOSES. If we can not get evening sessions, either for 
the consideration of matters regularly on the calendar or before 
the Senate or for the consideration of urgent legislation, which 
I consider the postal rate bill to be, we shall find ourselves in 
hopeless confusion at the end of the session and much impor- 
tant legislation will remain unacted upon. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, it is the intention to ask for 
evening sessions several times next week and the week follow- 
ing, so that we may get rid of the business on the calendar. 
Some Senators have refused to make any engagements for next 
week, so that they may be here to help carry on the business 
of the Senate and get rid of the bills on the calendar. 

Mr. MOSES. That being the case, I think we ought to have 
the first evening session on Monday for the purpose of disposing 
of this measure, because, if I may add further, in line with 
what I said at the time when the bill was reported from the 
Committee on Post. Offices and Post Roads—and in this I am 
sure the ranking minority member of the committee, the senior 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKELLAR], will wholly agree 
with me—this bill must be dealt with very largely in confer- 
ence, and it will require a good deal of time and much patience 
and a good deal of study to work out some of the features of 
the bill in a manner satisfactory to everyone. Therefore the 
quicker we can get it into conference the quicker we can get the 
legislation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— , N 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah has 
the floor. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If he will yield to me a moment, I agree 
entirely with what the Senator from New Hampshire has said 
about the necessity of getting this bill to conference at the 
earliest possible moment. I believe it will take but a very 
short time on Monday night. I do not think it will be very 
much in the way of anybody. So far as I know, there is only 
one Senator who has expressed himself as being actively 
opposed to the bill, the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Krne], 
and I think he has stated that he will not take long in dis- 
cussing it. 

Mr. MOSES. He has agreed to this proposal. 

Mr. McKELLAR. He has agreed to this arrangement, and 
I hope the senior Senator from Utah will let us proceed with it 
on Monday night. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will ask that the clerk read 
the unanimous-consent agreement again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will read as re- 
quested. 

The Chief Clerk again read the proposed agreement. 

Mr. SMOOT. If we proceed with the calendar under Rule 
VIII, perhaps the first bill to be taken up will be the Capper 
bill, so called, the truth in fabrics bill. That bill can not be 
passed during the evening. Why not change the unanimous- 
consent agreement, so that it will not apply to the calendar 
under Rule VIII? 

Mr. MOSES. Would it be agreeable to have it apply to un- 
objected bills on the calendar? 

Mr. McKELLAR. That would be entirely satisfactory. 

Mr. MOSES. That would be entirely satisfactory to me. 
Senators will remember that we-disposed of a great many unob- 
jected bills the other night. 

Mr. SMOOT. We nearly completed the calendar, I may say. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. All unobjected bills on the 
calendar had their chance at former night session of the Senate. 
Frankly, the purpose of having an evening session on Monday 
is to secure the consideration of bills that were objected to, to 
give them their opportunity for consideration. That is the only 
way it can be done under the state of the business of the Senate. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. . . 

Mr, CURTIS. With reference to the bill mentioned by the 
Senator from Utah, my colleague [Mr. Carrer], who is in 
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charge of it, stated the other evening that it would be impos- 
sible to get through with it at an evening session, and he did not 
ask for its consideration. 

Mr. SMOOT. He did not ask for the consideration of it at 
that time. 

Mr. CURTIS. He probably would not ask for the considera- 
tion of the measure at the next evening session, if it could not 
be completed. 

Mr. SMOOT. It was nearly 11 o’clock when we reached that 
bill on the calendar at the last evening session. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. I suggest that we take the balance of the 
time, if any should be left, for the consideration of unobjected 
bills on the calendar, for the reason that I presume the bill 
which we might specify would take up practically all the time 
in the evening and no other bill of any importance—one which 
would arouse much discussion—would: have any chance of 
passage. But there are several bills on the calendar which, I 
am sure, could be passed without objection. That is the reason 
why I think that Monday evening, being set aside specifically 
for the purpose for which the Senator from New Hampshire 
asked, it would leave such a short time afterwards that a few 
unobjected bills on the calendar might be disposed of. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it is a waste of time to take up the 
calendar now and go through the whole calendar to consider 
only unobjected bills, because every bill upon the calendar now, 
with the exception of, perhaps, two at the end of the calendar, 
has already been objected to in the Senate. It seems to me 
that it would be a waste of time to go all through the calendar 
and have the same bills called and objected to again. 

Mr. MOSES. I have no objection to changing the form of 
` the unanimous-consent agreement so as to make it read “for 
the consideration of unobjected bills on the calendar.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I would like to have it changed so that we 
could take up the reorganization bill—— 

Mr. MOSES. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. SMOQT. And discuss that bill during whatever time 
may remain after disposing of the postal rate bill. 

Mr. MOSES. The main thing I am after is to get the postal 
rate bill under consideration with some degree of continuity, 
so that, if possible, we may send it to conference. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to that at all. 

Mr. MOSES. Beyond that feature of the agreement which I 
have presented, it is a matter of complete indifference to me 
what else is provided for at the evening session. If a Senator 
wants to put in the Boulder Dam bill, I shall not object. 

Mr. SMOOT. I would like to have the request modified so 
as to provide that if there is any time left after the final dis- 
- position of the postal rate bill, the reorganization bill shall then 
be considered until 11 o’clock or during the balance of the 
evening session. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I have no objection to that 
course, but I do not want to have it made the unfinished 
business. 

Mr. MOSES. Under the proposed unanimous-consent agree- 
ment it can not be made the unfinished business. 

Mr. JOHNSON. All I want to provide against is that it shall 
not be made the unfinished business. 

Mr. MOSES. It can not be, because if the measure is not 
disposed of by 11 o’clock it goes back to the calendar and we 
have to begin de novo. 

Mr. JOHNSON. If we have to begin de novo, that is satis- 
factory to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the unani- 
mous-consent agreement as modified? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The unanimous-consent agreement as modified is as follows: 


It is agreed by unanimous consent that on Monday, February 14, 
1927, the Senate shall take a recess not later than 5 o’clock p. m. 
until 8 o’clock p. m., and that at the evening session, which shall not 
continue later than 11 o’clock p. m., the Senate shall procced to the 
` consideration of Calendar No. 1291, H. R. 13446, an act to restore 
the rate of postage of 1 cent each to private mailing or post cards. 

It is further agreed that if the consideration of the foregoing bill 
is completed prior to 11 o’clock, the Senate shall proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 10729) to create a bureau of customs and 
a bureau of prohibition in the Department of the Treasury (Calendar 
No. 1235). 


FARM RELIEF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 4808) to establish a Federal farm 
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board to aid in the orderly marketing and the control and dis- 
position of the surplus of agricultural commodities. 

Mr. SCHALL. Mr. President, I desire to use the services of 
the clerk to have read at the desk a few observations on the 
pending measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Minnesota that his speech be read 
at the desk? The Chair hears none, and leave is granted. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. SCHALL. Mr. President, even the man in the streets of 
the large cities of this country knows by now of the ruinous 
depression that the farmers of this Nation have been struggling 
so valiantly to overcome. Most everyone knows that even after 
six years of this merciless grinding between relatively low farm 
prices and relatively high farm wages and consequent high 
costs of production of farm products that farmers are still at a 
great disadvantage in profits in comparison with those engaged 
in other industries. 

During this period as many as 3,000 banks located in the 
towns and cities in farming sections have failed and have been 
compelled to close their doors and go out of business because 
of this perilous condition, to say nothing of the thousands and 
thousands of farms that have been abandoned. Lack of farm 
prosperity has retarded the prosperity of the country towns and 
cities affected by the low purchasing power of the farmers. 
This sad condition still exists in some sections of the country 
in acute form. . 

I am a Republican and believe in a reasonable or adequate 
tariff protection for labor and for those engaged in manufac- 
ture. I would not reduce the tariff on manufactured products 
to the point where it would fatally injure the economic struc- 
ture which is to-day giving such wonderful prosperity to the 
people of the industrial and financial centers of our country. 
The vast farming sections should enjoy prosperity comparable 
to that now existing in the industrial and the financial sec- 
tions of the United States, and it can not do this unless some 
scheme can be put into effect which will give the farmers the 
benefit of the protective tariff that other industries now enjoy. 
It seems to me the McNary-Haugen plan will most nearly attain 
this end. 

The emergency tariff act of 1921 and the tariff act of 1922 
both recognized the need and importance to the farmers of this 
country of protecting by tariff duties our farm products from 
the ruinous and ever-increasing importations from competing 
foreign countries. The act of 1922 may be called the first regu- 
lar agricultural tariff act of this country, because of the in- 
creased importance given in that act to the duties on agricul- 
tural products. 

Domestic farm products that were threatened by importation 
of similar foreign farm products were given the protection then 
considered necessary to equalize the costs of production of the 
like or similar articles produced in the United States and in 
the principal competing foreign country. And under this act 
literally hundreds of domestic farm products are protected 
in this great home market of ours, 

A number of very important farm products, however, are 
grown in this country in such abundance that we are forced by 
our present home consumption to market our surplus of these 
products in foreign countries. Where a surplus of a product 
is thus produced and must be sold in foreign markets on a 
world-price basis, a tariff levied on imports, where there are 
none, does not give any benefit to domestic producers in the 
home market. 

This in a large measure is the condition in which the domestic 
producers of corn, cotton, hogs, wheat, rice, and tobacco find 
themselves. They must sell their products on a world market 
and are therefore not able to reap the benefit of the domestic 
protective-tariff policy. The purpose of the present farm relief 
bill is to take care of this surplus in such a way as to give 
to the domestic growers of these six products, and others which 
may in the future be found to be in the same condition, the 
same benefits, or as near the same benefits as possible, as those 
that accrue to other growers of the other domestic products 
of which we do not produce a surplus and which do enjoy the 
benefits of the protective tariff in the United States market. 

The venture is new in the tariff history of the world. It 
marks an epoch in our agricultural-tariff development. 

The plan involved in the bill may not be perfect. It may 
fall short of the full accomplishment of the purpose intended. 
It offers a prospective solution of one of this Nation’s most try- 
ing present problems. It seems to me to be the most acceptable 
and practicable plan that has been proposed for the solution of 
the farm problem of this country. 

The Government, by the operations of the United States 
Grain Corporation during the World War, made a profit of 
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$70,000,000, after paying salaries from $50,000 per annum down, 
which rightfully belonged to the domestic grain growers, be- 
cause the grain was purchased from them at a price fixed by 
the Government and was subsequently sold at a profit, the 
money being turned into the Treasury of the United States. 
It should not be inequitable to use this money to restore pros- 
perity to the millions of grain producers and to bring plenty 
and happiness into the farm homes of this country. 

The enactment,of this bill will add to the prosperity of the 
farmers of the Nation, and thus to the people as a whole. For 
it is well known that when the farms are paying well and the 
farmers are making money the whole country prospers and 
enjoys a condition of well-being. 

The Republican Party wanted and tried in the act of 1922 to 
accord to agriculture the same advantages of protection in the 
American market that was accorded to industry, but failed, in 
actual practice, in the sought-for protection in the case of those 
crops of which we produce a surplus, which surplus throws 
the entire crop back into the world markets, thus depriving 
the farmer of the protected domestic market to which he is 
clearly entitled and which every other business in the country 
receives upon its goods or wares up to the margin where the 
surplus begins. 

This is not true with other protected industries because they, 
through organization, control the output; and if this output 
exceeds the domestic consumption, the surplus may be then 
sold on the world’s market or they can shut down producing 
without having reduced the prices secured for the domestic 
consumption. 

The farmer, by the nature of things, can not control his out- 
put, owing to acts of God over which he has no control. The 
farmers equal nearly a third of our population. The remaining 
two-thirds is divided between thousands of other industries. 
Each individual industry is so reduced in numbers that they 
can easily get together for an understanding and cooperation. 
With the thirty-odd millions of farm population this is impossi- 
ble. Cooperation and understanding can only reach, at best, a 
small portion. The effort of this small portion to cooperate 
and lift the surplus and thus secure the benefit of the tariff 
for the domestic market only redounds to the benefit of those 
outside the organization who, while the others are holding 
their crops to be fed as the demand requires, rush in and 
satisfy the domestic market, while the cooperatives are left 
holding the bag. 

It at once becomes apparent, if the farmers are to receive 
the benefit of the tariff in our domestic market, the Government 
must step in and lift the surplus until the domestic market con- 
sumes the remainder of the crop under the law of supply and 
demand of the world price plus the amount of the tariff. When 
that price is reached the world supply will begin to pour in 
over the tariff barrier and thus keep the price of the domestic 
market equal to the world price plus the amount of protection. 
This is not price fixing except as to the amount of tariff. The 
price would be regulated by the old law of supply and demand, 
giving the farmer only the benefit of the tariff that his Congress 
has said he should have, and which is only the difference be- 
tween cost of production in this country and cost of production 
abroad. This advantage every other industry in the country 
now has. The farmer, therefore, to-day where he produces a 
crop that reaches a surplus is selling in the world markct and 
buying in a protected market, thus doubling his disadvantage. 
The minute a surplus is reached in the farmer's product it 
affects the whole crop, and because of that surplus immedi- 
ately puts his price down to the world price and destroys for 
the farmers the benefit of the tariff. 

If the surplus could be lifted from the market until the do- 
mestic consumption is satisfied, the farmer would then be on an 
equal with the munufacturer or other industries who do enjoy 
the benefit of the tariff. The farmer would then receive the 
world price plus the protective tariff plus transportation on the 
domestic consumption and the surplus would either have to be 
held for the next year, when there might not be so abundant a 


crop, or sold on the world market at the world price. But he |. 


would receive for most of his crop the domestic market price; 
for instance, if it were wheat, he would sell three-fourths of 
his crop at the domestic consumption price and the other one- 
fourth on the world’s market, just as now do manufacturers 
who exceed the home consumption. But the average between 
three-fourths of his crop sold in the home market and one- 
fourth in the world market would give him a great advantage 
over the position he is now in and put him on a parity with the 
other businesses of the country, to which we think he is entitled, 
and is not being granted any favor but only given justice. 
Using as an illustration wheat, which my State is especially 
interested in. This country produces on an average yearly con- 
siderably over 700,000,000 bushels. Our home market consumes 
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approximately 600,000,000 bushels. The question İs to equalize 
the amount sold in the domestic market and the surplus that 
must be sold on the world market; therefore the McNary- 
Haugen plan has introduced what is known as an equalizing 
fee, which may be put on or not as the members of the board 
determine. This board is made up of 12 men, one from each 
Federal bank district, and the Secretary of Agriculture, who is 
ex officio a member of the board and chairman of it. The co- 
operative farmers of each district select four men, who, with 
the Secretary of Agriculture, present three names to the Presi- 
dent from which he must choose one who then becomes a mem- 
ber of the board from his district. Should an equalizing fee 
be decided upon, I can best illustrate it by assuming that we 
raise 7 bushels of wheat and consume 6. 

The protective tariff on wheat is 42 cents a bushel. This 
amount of tariff was arrived at through a commission appointed 
by the President to investigate the difference of the cost of 
raising a bushel of wheat in Canada and in the United States. 
Now, 7 goes into 42 six times, which would make an equalizing 
fee of 6 cents to be placed on each of the 7 bushels, and this 
amount of 6 cents a bushel would be held out for the purpose of 
reimbursing the Government for the money advanced. Thus the 
farmer would receive for the 6 bushels of wheat that were 
consumed in the domestic market the world price, plus 42 cents, 
plus transportation, and for the 1 bushel of wheat that would 
be sold abroad he would receive the world price minus the 
transportation to Liverpool, which is the center of the world 
market. Thus can readily be seen the advantage to the farmer, 
for he is now receiving for all 7 bushels of wheat the world © 
price minus transportation to Liverpool, and he must continue 
to receive that price so long as he produces a surplus, unless 
95 per cent of the wheat farmers could get together in a close 
corporation, which would be almost impossible on account of 
their numbers; and it would take an immense campaign with 
enormous expenditure to so educate them as to get them 
together in such an immense cooperative organization. 

Therefore the Government should step in and do this organ- 
izing for them, to the end that- they may enjoy the same advan- 
tages under our protective system that every other industry in 
the country now enjoys. l 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. President, the farmers of the country 
have been hard hit since the war. Everyone sympathizes with 
them. Hveryone would be glad to help them, and nearly every- 
one would vote for any bill, even though it involved a large 
expense to the Government, if he thought it was constitutional 
and did not set a vicious and dangerous precedent, and would 
permanently cure the situation. But this bill, it seems to me, 
is open to every one of these objections. I believe it is uncon- 
stitutional; but that argument seldom avails here, and the 
court must ultimately determine it. The bill, however, is 
founded on a vicious principle; it is at best a mere palliative, 
and should it become a law, would aggravate and intensify the 
very conditions it aims to alleviate. 

The difficulty which is alleged to be at the root of the farm- 
ers’ present sufferings is the surplus of production. The farmers 
are producing too much. That surplus has to be sold abroad 
in competition with producers who, because of cheaper labor 
and cheaper lands, can undersell us, and therefore the home 
price is by this competition reduced. If the surplus was small 
it probably would not produce that effect; but when, as in the 
case of wheat, we regularly grow a third more than we can 
consume, that enormous balance hangs over and depresses thé 
market. Therefore the object to be accomplished, and what this 
bills aims at, is to prevent this surplus from reducing the value 
of the rest. 

Now, the normal method of getting rid of a surplus in all 
other branches of industry is to discourage production. That 
results automatically from the fall in price. When men find 
that an article gluts the market and so can not bring a fair 
price, some of them, recognizing that it is useless to continue 
to produce what they can not sell at a profit, turn their activi- 
ties to something which will be remunerative. 

In my section we have seen cycles of overproduction of manu- 
factures, and when any manufacturer finds that the market is 
so overstocked that he can not dispose of his product, he does: 
not come to the Government for assistance, but he shuts down : 
his mill. To-day in New England there are a large number 
of mills closed or running on short time because there is a 
surplus and they can not dispose of their products, and thou- 
sands of employees are out of work waiting for a time when the 
market will absorb the surplus and they can again produce and 
sell. They ask no aid from the Government when that surplus 
is manufactured in America. If, as is now asserted to be the 
case, a large part of it is manufactured abroad and because of 
the cheaper labor there can pay our tariff and still undersell 
American products, then they ask, and I believe ought to be 


. labor and turn their efforts into some other channel. 
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granted, a tariff large enough to equalize this difference of labor 
costs. But when the competition is in the United States and 
the surplus is produced here, then they have no remedy except 
to stop production and wait until the surplus is absorbed. Why 
should not the same law of supply and demand govern every 
industry? 

The argument which is made for this bill that it aims to 
render the tariff really protective as to the farmer’s product is 
utterly unsound. A protective tariff is not intended to protect 
or affect a domestice surplus. All the tariff aims at is to insure 
the market against the entrance of foreign goods produced by 
cheaper labor. It applies to agriculture as well as to manu- 
factures. Foreign agricultural products are kept out to-day by 
our tariff, but when the home supply exceeds the home con- 
sumption, no tariff can remedy the condition. The tariff simply 
intends to provide that the United States shall produce enough 
to supply its own needs. It aims to make us self-supporting 
and independent and just as soon as that goal is reached, as 
soon as the home demand is met, then the tariff ceases to func- 
tion and it can not protect any domestic surplus which is 
created beyond our power to consume. To try to make a tariff 
apply to the present conditions, is an entire misconception both 
of its purpose and its efficacy. 

The law of supply and demand is a cruel one. It compels 
those who produce beyond demand to abandon their existing 
But it is 
in the long run the effective and the natural method of regu- 


‘lating the occupation and the enterprise of the people. The 
‘world over men are producing the same things in competition 


with each other and it is this law which keeps the balance even, 
It is constantly causing suffering and loss, with the constant 
rise and fall of market and production. It drives men out of 
one line of business to which they are accustomed, when that 
business is overdone, into some other new line. It is more of 
a hardship for farmers than for wage earners, because they 
have investments which it seems cruel to lose. But they can 
generally divert their energies from one line of production to 
another, from one crop to diversification. It is the one-crop 
farmers who are the main sufferers to-day. 


Many farmers in New England have experienced complete | 


loss. All over our hills are the abandoned farms of which so 
much has been written, where the owners were driven from 
their business by the competition of the rich and fertile soil of 
the West. They could not compete with those more favored 
farmers, and they finally had utterly to desert their property 
and turn to new lines of occupation. The process was cruel. 
It entailed privation and extreme thrift, but while it caused 
this suffering yet its general result was efficacious and the 
law of supply and demand drove men into the line of occupa- 
tion where they could be most useful. One sees to-day all over 
New England cellar holes and brush lots where were once thriv- 
ing farms, which the farmers of the West drove out of business. 

We hear a great deal of the constant trend from the country 
to the city, but I do not think that comes simply from the lure 
of the city. It comes largely from the fact that the farm is 
already oversupplied, that with the new methods of production 
supply is greater than demand, and so surplus labor has turned 
to new lines of production and built up vast cities, like Detroit, 
to supply an entirely new product whose market was empty. 

Everyone wishes the farmer to prosper. We recognize that 
his wholesome life is apt to produce a healthier and more 
rgébust citizen than the tenement house districts of the city. 
The United States has done what it could to encourage the 
farm population, and yet the menacing fact to-day is that it 
is greater than the consumption of the Nation can support. 

While I do not wish to minimize the hardships of the farmer, 
we must not lose sight of the fact that he has also had his 
good fortune. In the past his profits have been large. He 
bought his land of the Government at $1.25 an acre, and he 
saw it grow steadily and prodigiously in value. We think if 
we make a profit of 100 per cent in business in the course of 
years we are extraordinarily fortunate, and yet the western 
farmers saw their land increase in value a hundred times a 
hundred per cent. I understand large numbers of the shrewd 
residents of the great State of Iowa took their profits, sold their 
lands at high prices, and moved to the delicious climate of 
southern California, leaving their successors, who bought at 
the high prices, and the reckless and improvident bankers who 
loaned the money to them, to “hold the bag” and turn to the 
Government for relief. 

It is said that it is impossible for the farmers to regulate the 
amount of production, that weather and climate can not be 
foreseen. That is undoubtedly true. The farmer’s success in 
any one year probably involves more of a gamble than does any 
other occupation, because it depends on forces which are be- 
yond human control. At the same time, the amount of produc- 
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tion depends, year in and year out, on the amount of acreage 
and labor. As long as farmers, knowing that we produce an 
enormous surplus of wheat which keeps down the price, will 
continue to raise wheat, they can not expect high prices. It 
is only by reducing a production which is obviously excessive 
and turning to some other line that they can permanently 
remedy the situation. That is what has been done in other 
lines of business; that is the automatic way the economic 
forces regulate production and prices. R 

But this bill, instead of diminishing, will encourage pro- 
duction ; it will tend to continue and enlarge the surplus; it will 
stimulate the farmer to increased crops, when the trouble is 
the crops are too large already, and so will aggravate and 
intensify the very disease which it aims to cure. l 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I rise to speak very briefly in 
support of the amendment which has been offered by the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses]. This amendment pro- 
vides, in substance, that certain other important farm products 
shall come within the provisions of the bill, within the terms of 
its beneficent operations. 

The bill provides, as has been explained by different Senators 
who have spoken, that an equalization fee shall be collected 
from the producers or processors or transporters of certain 
agricultural products that are labeled as basic agricultural 
products. Those producis, as I recall them, are corn, wheat, 
cotton, swine, and rice. The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Moses] has offered an amendment providing, among other 
things, that dairy products shall receive the benefits of this 
bill, whatever those benefits may be. 

Mr. President, as a matter of logic, upon what theory can it 
be said that rice is a basic agricultural product and that dairy 
products are not basic agricultural products; or upon what 
theory can it be said that potatoes are not basic agricultural 
products but that rice is? 

If this is a wise provision in this bill, if it is to be a benefit, 
as is alleged, to the producers of rice, how can we deny the 
benefits of that legislation to the producers of dairy products 
or to the producers of potatoes? Here is the able Senator from 
New York (Mr. WapsworTH]. Next to Ohio, the best apples 
to be found anywhere in the country are raised in New York. 
I hope the Senator agrees to that proposition. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am incubating a reply. 

Mr. WILLIS. Upon what theory of justice shall it be said 
that the rice that is raised in certain sections of the country is 
a basic agricultural product but that the fruit products of this 
country—whether raised in the great State of New York, or in 
the great State of California, or in the Umpqua Valley, where 
the greatest and finest prunes in the world are raised—shall 
be excluded, when everybody knows that the Senate would not 
be able to have its noonday lunch except for the supply of 
Umpqua Valley prunes? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McNARY,. I assume, perhaps erroneously, that the Sena- 
tor is speaking seriously. There is nothing in the bill that 
attempts to say that the list therein stated comprehends all the 
basic agricultural commodities. They are simply referred to as 
a term of designation. Of course, apples and prunes and dairy 
products are basic commodities; but, Mr. President, everyone 
knows that there is not a surplus of dairy products. 

Mr. WILLIS. Is there a surplus of rice? 

Mr. McNARY. There is a surplus of rice. The dairy people 
of this country did not come before the committee seeking to 
be included ; neither did the apple people, nor the prune people; 
and the commodities that are in the bill are there for the 
reason that there usually is an exportable surplus, a quantity 
above domestic requirements. Therefore they are in the bill 
and are referred to as basic crops, and that is the only reason 
why they are termed as such. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, that is an exceedingly poor 
reason expressed in perfectly delightful fashion. Take the case 
of rice: Of course, it is an absurd thing to say that in this — 
country ordinarily there is an exportable surplus of rice. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, just a moment. 
Will the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. WILLIS. I have only 15 minutes, and I have another 
important theme to discuss, but I yield to the Senator from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Does the Senator take the 
position that there is no considerable exportable surplus of 
rice? 

Mr. WILLIS. Generally speaking, I think that is true; yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator is entirely mis- 
taken. 
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Mr. WILLIS. I thought the Senator would say that. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. This country for several years 
has produced an exportable surplus of rice. 

Now may I ask the Senator another question? 

Mr. WILLIS. Just a moment. As far as that is concerned, 
there is as much of an exportable surplus of fruit in this coun- 
try as there is of rice; and yet the fruit growers, who send 
their products all over the world, are denied any of the benefi- 
cent operations of this paternal law, while the rice growers are 
given that benefit. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
further question? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to the Senator, but I hope he will be 
brief. I have only a few minutes. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes; I will. 

I ‘understand that the Senator is insisting that numerous 


May I ask the Senator one 


other commodities in which he expresses an interest should be 


included in the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. WILLIS. If this bill is to pass I certainly think dairy 
products and potatoes ought to be included, if the bill is a 
good one. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Before the Senator deter- 
mined whether they should be included or not he would have to 
determine the question as to whether the bill would be bene- 
ficial to these commodities. If the Senator does not think the 
bill would be beneficial to these commodities and to the dairy 
interest, potatoes, and so forth, that he is speaking for, why 
does he insist on including them in the bill? 

Mr. WILLIS. The answer to that is very apparent. Of 
course, I do not think that this bill as drawn would be beneficial 
in its operation to the corn grower, for example, or to the 
wheat grower; but if it should chance that I should be mis- 
taken about the matter and this should be a good bill, we cer- 
tainly ought not to deny its beneficent operations to the grow- 
ers of fruit. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
further question? 

Mr. WILLIS. Very briefly. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator says that he does 
not think the bill would be beneficial to any commodity which 
it is intended shall be dealt in if the bill passes. I ask him 
again why he insists on including other commodities than 
those already embraced in the bill if he believes that it will 
prove harmful to those commodities? 

Mr, WILLIS. I answer the Senator again by saying that 
if it is to be as beneficial in its operations as the Senator from 
Arkansas thinks, it certainly is unfair to exclude any of these 
commodities; and if the Senator thinks it is certain to be 
beneficial, then on what theory should we exclude the agri- 
cultural products that I have named? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. But the Senator—— 

Mr. WILLIS. If the Senator will pardon me—— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator refuses to yield? 

Mr. WILLIS. No; I do not; if the Senator will make his 
interruption very brief. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
position—— 

Mr. WILLIS. Will not the Senator ask a question? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I will ask a question. 

Mr. WILLIS. I hope the Senator will do it quickly. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I shall be brief. The Sena- 
tor is taking the position that the bill will be harmful. At 
the same time, he thinks it absurd not to include in the bill com- 
modities in which he is interested and the producers of which 
he hopes to benefit. I say that when the Senator insists that 
additional commodities should be embraced in the bill he im- 
pliedly admits that he believes that the bill will be helpful 
to commodities, unless he wants to harm the producers of the 
commodities he seeks to have embraced in it. 

Mr. WILLIS. That logie will work both ways, because the 
Senator insists that this bill will be beneficial in its operation, 
and yet he is so hard-hearted as to deny its benefits to the 
producers of fruits. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr, President, I call the at- 
tention of the Senator to the fact that there is a provision in 
the bill which, under conditions, permits other commodities to 
come under it. 

Mr. WILLIS. I understand that; I am quite familiar with 
the bill; but in order to do that there has to be action by Con- 
gress, and I am proposing that action now. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. When the Senator believes 
that it will be harmful to the industries that are included. 

Mr. WILLIS. That is why I am going to oppose the bill; 
and the Senator—well, I can not tell what is in the Senator’s 
mind. I will ascribe no motive to the Senator. 


Will the Senator yield for a 


The Senator is taking the 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator will do well if 
he expresses what is in his own mind. 

Mr. WILLIS. I think I shall be able to do that all right. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WILLIS. I have only 15 minutes. 

What I wanted to say particularly, Mr. President, related not 
so especially to this subject as to another, and that is why 
I grieve because Senators do not permit me to proceed. I de- 
sire to say a word about the radio situation in the few minutes 
that I have remaining. 

A situation is developing in the Senate which is of most seri- 
ous concern to the country. That concern is evidenced by a 
flood of telegrams that come, I suppose, to every Senator. I 
have here only two out of a large number that have come 
to-day. Here is one from the Cleveland (Ohio) Chamber of 
Commerce: 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, February 10, 1927. 
Hon. Frank B. WILLIS: 

We believe enactment of compromise radio bill, H. R. 9971, of 
greatest importance to the community and the Nation and urge again 
your strongest efforts to secure its passage. 

HOWARD L. BARKDULL, 
Chairman Committee on Legislation, 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. 


Here is another telegram to the same effect from the Crosley 
Radio Corporation, which I ask to have inserted in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The telegram is as follows: 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, February 10, 19287. 
Hon. FRANK B. WILLIS, 
Senate Office Building: 

We have waited long and patiently for adequate radio legislation. 
We have carefully reviewed tke bill passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives on January 29, and are convinced that it is acceptable to 
the American public and to the radio industry. Its passage in the 
Senate is being prevented by extended debate. It is imperative that 
this bill be passed during the present session. You are urged to take 
immediate steps to secure an early vote. 

í POWEL CROSLEY, Jr., 
President Crosley Radio Corporation. 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, certain Senators have hereto- 
fore taken the position that unless they can get exactly what 
they want in this radio bill they therefore intend to prevent 
the passage of any bill. I appeal to those Senators, in the 
interest of the people of this country, who by the millions are 
interested in radio, to permit a vote upon the radio bill. I 
believe there are enough votes in the Senate to pass the bill; 
but, at any rate, it seems to me an unfair proposition that we 
should be compelled to approach the close of the session with- 
out any opportunity to vote. 

In conclusion I trust that those in charge of the legislation 
will spare no effort in bringing about a situation whereby the 
Senate will be permitted to vote on the radio bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, the colloquy between the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. WILLIS] and the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Rosinson] accounts for my rising to my feet in 
order that at least I may make perfectly clear to the Senator 
from Arkansas what I think of these amendments. 

The Senator from Ohio has made a plausible argument for 
adding to the list of basic agricultural commodities, and cites 
certain articles which he thinks should be added to the bill. 
The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] has already 
offered an amendment to that effect. While the arguments of 
the Senator from New Hampshire and that of the Senator 
from Ohio are interesting, I am convinced the greater the 
number of articles put into this bill the worse for agriculture 
generally. 

I should be better pleased if one article after another were 
taken out of the bill until it was whittled down to an invisible 
point; for I verily believe that whenever any Federal board 
attempts to put into operation the scheme outlined in this bill, 
that is the end of all contentment in that particular branch of 
agriculture. 

With great hesitation I inject a personal note into my dis- 
cussion. I am in this farming business myself, and I should 
hate to have any Federal board manage my business for me. 
I should hate to have to take my share of the burden that is 
to be imposed upon the producers if this bill is to become law. 
I should hate to have to encounter the annoyances, the restric- 
tions, the red tape, and the delay which every producer of 
wheat, for example, will necessarily encounter if the board 
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ever puts into operation the provisions of this bill with respect 
to that crop. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
ator yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I think the Senator’s position 
is perfectly logical. Being against the bill, he does not want 
included in it additional commodities,. for the reason that he 
believes that operations under the bill would injure the pros- 
perity of those producing those commodities. I can understand 
that; but the mental processes of the Senator from Ohio are 
incomprehensible. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I must say that the 
mental processes of some of the people who are supporting this 
bill are likewise incomprehensible to me. I think if most of 
them were actively and constantly engaged in the business, 
they would not support this measure. 

I read from page 14: 


The board may by regulation require any person engaged ín the 
transportation, processing, or acquisition by sale— 


I have not heard explained the meaning of that phrase 
“acquisition by sale.” I had thought that “ acquisition ” was 
always achieved by “ purchase.” How any person can acquire 
a thing by selling it I have not been informed. He may acquire 
experience but he will not acquire any of the material things 
mentioned in the bill by selling them. 


The board may by regulation require any person engaged in the trans- 
portation, processing, or acquisition by sale of a basic agricultural 
commodity— 

(1) To file returns under oath and to report, in respect of his trans- 
portation, processing, or acquisition of such commodity, the amount of 
equalization fees payable thereon and such other facts as may be neces- 
sary for their payment or collection. 


Mr. President, will the Sen- 


Now, let us see if we can visualize something of the organiza-. 


tion that must be built up all over the United States under this 
Federal board if it puts in active operation the provisions of 
this bill with respect to wheat. 

I have no statistics before me from which to quote; but I 
imagine that there are five or six million wheat producers in 
the country. Every time any one of them takes all or a por- 
tion of his production of wheat to a mill or to a grain commis- 
sion merchant to be sold, or to any other person or agency or 
corporation in the country engaged from time to time as a busi- 
ness or only occasionally in the purchase of wheat, that person 
will have to keep a record of every detail of the transaction. 

I assume that the board will have to license purchasers or 
processors of wheat. It will have to establish a system of in- 
spection of all their books and accounts, and in order to trace 
back to the producer, and estimate with any degree of accuracy 
the amount of equalization fee which that producer shall ulti- 
mately pay—because in the end it comes out of the producer— 
a separate account will have to be kept under the supervision 
of this Federal board with every wheat producer in the United 
States. Otherwise the loopholes in and the leakages out of this 
system would be so numerous as to break it down before, in- 
deed, it could start. 

I wonder if Senators can visualize the immense machine 
which it is proposed shall be established all over the country. 
We shall have an army of inspectors going about and inspecting 
the books of account of every person engaged in the purchase or 
processing of wheat. There are tens and tens of thousands of 
them. ` 

In order to check up and audit those accounts, they will have 
to trace that wheat to the farm on which it was produced, and 
prove the accuracy of the production reported, in order to prove 
the amount of the equalization fee which the producer, in the 
long run, shall be called upon to pay. 

I am wondering if we can get together 12 human beings who 
would be willing to supervise such a thing. And I am wonder- 
ing how the producers of wheat will feel about it after one 
year’s experience. I wonder if their reaction will not be simi- 
lar to the reactions we so often encounter when we endeavor 
to compel human beings to live their lives under the rigid 
supervision of a bureaucracy; for of course this bill, if put into 
effect, will establish the greatest bureaucracy ever known in this 
country. 

I am wondering how a farmer will feel when, having prepared 
his ground and sowed his seed and then harvested it and 
threshed it, he takes it to the local mill—where a great deal of 
the wheat goes—the local flour mill, which exists in the typical 
village in all wheat-growing States, and there offers it for sale. 
It is his property. It has béen produced on land owned or 
rented by him. It has been produced with his labor. It is the 
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fruit of his investment, effort, and intelligence. 
the local mill 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield for a question. 

Mr. GOODING. The Senator knows that at the present time 
the wheat grower is not getting the cost of production. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am not talking about that. I ask the 
Senator not to divert me with questions of that sort. I am try- 
ing to arrive at some conclusion with respect to the humar 
reaction which will take place. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I will state to the Senator—— 

Mr. WADSWORTH.. I have only 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield for the Senator to ask me a 
question concerning the matter I was then discussing. 

Mr. GOODING. 1 merely wish to say to the Senator that 
there will not be any trouble about the farmer wanting to get 
the 32 cents more in his pocket for a bushel of wheat that he 
will get under this bill. The human interest will be very grati- 
fying to the farmer. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I am very glad to know that we are 
going to get 32 cents more a bushel when we sell our wheat at 
the local mill, but I am not going to borrow money on the 
strength of that 32 cents until I see it and have it in my pocket. 

As I started to say when interrupted, this man takes hig 
wheat to the mill, and upon presenting it for sale the miller in- 
forms him that he, the miller, is, in a sense, an agent of the 
Federal Government, licensed to do business and purchase prod- 
ucts, and that as such he is not permitted, under the regulations 
of the board, to pay to the farmer the price which the wheat is 
supposed to be worth, but must withhold from him a certain 
portion of the money. 

Many a man takes his grain to be sold in a great hurry to get 
the money. Wheat is proverbially a cash crop. There is an old 
saying in the farming business that a certain article is “as good 
as wheat,” meaning that it can always be sold as wheat can be 
sold; that there is always a market for it. 

If that farmer is short on credit at the time he takes his 
wheat to the mill as I have stated, he will meet with a bitter 
disappointment, and he will go down the road and see if he can 
find another man to whom he can sell his wheat. He will meet 
the second man, and that man will say, “I am an agent of the 
Government. I am licensed to purchase wheat, but I can do it 
only under rules and regulations and with prices and with draw- 
backs fixed by the Government.” 

The farmer then commences to open his eyes. He finds that 
there is an agency of the Government of the United States 
which has deprived him of the liberty of running his own busi- 
ness ; that it has set up obstacles in his path, which prevent him 
selling his own product where and when he pleases and at a 
price he is willing to take. 

He will go down the road and look for a third person and 
again be met with that situation. 

My visualization of this may be all wrong. Perhaps I am 
endeavoring to think out loud as to what I, for one, would do 
under a set of circumstances of that kind, living, as I do, in a 
wheat-growing neighborhood and taking part in that kind of 
business. 

Eventually, if I wanted to sell my wheat, I would sell it some- 
where, despite the Government. That would represent my re- 
action, which I think would take place with a great many 
people; and before long you would find “bootleg” wheat all 
through the United States. Some one would devise some way 
of selling or buying wheat contrary to the regulations of this 
board. There would be and would have to be a constant and 
desperate effort on the part of a swarm of inspectors, traveling 
far and wide through 40 States, tracing back millions and 
millions of individual sales of wheat to their original sources 
in order to prevent a violation of the bureaucracy's regulations 
as to how a farmer should conduct his own business. 

We talk glibly here as to how we can regulate a man’s life 
by law in such fashion as to make him conform to a standard. 
We have tried it in a good many ways, and it has been tried in 
other countries, and never does it succeed when it reaches down 
into his daily avocations and affects his method of earning his 
living. For anyone to say that a farmer who has not been 
consulted, who has no vote in the matter, who is not a member 
of a cooperative, who has never been taken into the confidence 
of these 12 archangels who will sit on this Federal board, 
endowed, I suppose, with superhuman power and intelligence— 
for anyone to say that that man will submit willingly to having 
the Government take the management of his business, small 


He takes it to 


' though it may be, out of his hands—well, the person who thinks 
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that such a thing can be done is merely another added to the 
long list of those who in this and every other country have 
tried to put a straitjacket upon their fellows and failed dis- 
mally in the attempt. 

We can dangle before farmers a further increase in prices; 
the Senator from Idaho has just said, “32 cents a bushel will 
be added to the price of every bushel of wheat sold in the 
United States.” How does he know it? Who told him so?! 
How can he tell how many bushels of wheat will be raised | 
in this country next year? Not a living man can tell. By | 
August 1 of next year, when most of the wheat crop will | 
have been harvested, you will not be able to find two wheut | 
experts in the United States who will agree on that day as to | 
how much we have raised over and above our power to | 
consume, 

The thing I dread in this proposition in addition to the! 
constitutional objections which have been mentioned, and the | 
thing that appalls me most, is that it represents another at- 
tempt to take out of the hands of men the right to conduct their 
own businesses in their own way; and if I had my say about it, 
as a man engaged in these businesses as a serious undertaking, 
I would vote to take out of this bill every farm product which 
I raise and say, “ Let me alone!” 

I do not want a Government clerk, or a Government inspector, 
or a Government auditor, or a member of this board telling me 
when, where, and how I shall sell something that I have pro- 
dueed on my land. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Oregon whether he cares to procecd further with the bill under 
his charge at this time? I desire to call up the legislative 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. McNARY. Muay I ask the Senator from Kansas whether 
he desires at this time that the Senator from Wyoming shall go 
forward with his appropriation bill? 

Mr. CURTIS. I would like to have the legislative appropria- 
tion bill taken up. There are only a few amendments to be 
made, and they are immaterial; there will be no contest over 
them at all. I would like to have the Senator temporarily lay 
aside the farm relief measure. 

Mr. McNARY. I ask unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business may be temporarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 
hears none. 


Se a Wa M o 


The Chair 


LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. WARREN. I ask that the legislative appropriation bill 
be laid before the Senate and proceeded with. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 16868) making appropriations for the 
legislative branch of the Government for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1928, and for other purposes, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Appropriations with amendments. 

Mr. WARREN. I ask that the formal reading of the bill 
be dispensed with, and that the bill be read for amendment, 
the committee amendments to be first considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the clerk will proceed to read the bill. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the bill. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 3, line 4, in the item for the office of the Secretary 
of the Senate, after the figures “ $2,150,” to strike out “ assistant 
messenger ” and insert “assistant in library,” so as to read: 


Assistant in library, $1,520. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “Committee 
employees,” on page 3, line 15, after the figures “ $3,300,” to 
insert “assistant clerk, in lieu of employee heretofore paid 
under Senate resolution, $2,500,” so as to read: 


Clerks and messengers to the following committces: Agriculture and 
Forestry—clerk, $3,300; assistant clerk, in lieu of employee heretofore 
paid under Senate resolution, $2,500; assistant clerk, $2,150; assistant 
clerk, $1,830 ; additional clerk, $1,520. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 4, line 7, after the figures 
“ $3,300,” to insert “resident assistant clerk, in lieu of em- 
ployees heretofore paid under Senate resolution, $2,500,” so as 
to read: 

District of Columbia—clerk, $3,300; resident assistant clerk, in lieu 
of employee heretofore paid under Senate resolution, $2,500; assistant 
clerk, $2,480; assistant clerk, $1,830; additional clerk, $1,520. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, line 6, after the figures 
“ $3,300,” to insert “assistant clerk, in lieu of employee hereto- 
fore paid under Senate resolution, $2,500,” so as to read: 
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Interstate Commerce—clerk, $3,300; assistant clerk, in Heu of em- 
ployee heretofore paid under Senate resolution, $2,500; two assistant 
clerks, at $2,150 each; assistant clerk, $1,830. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, at “the end of line 21, 
to change the total uppropriation for committee employees from 
$373,440 to $380,940. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Office of 
Sergeant at Arms and Doorkeeper,” on page 7, line 15, after 
the word “each,” to strike out “337 and insert “37,” so as 
to read: l 


Messengers—five (acting as assistant doorkeepers, including one for 
minority) at $2.150 each, 37 (including one for minority) at $1,770 
cach, one $1,310, one at card door, $2,100. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page T, line 20, 
figures “ 83,600" to insert © clerk, $2.140,” so as to read: 

Deputy Sergeant at Arms and Storekeeper, $3,600; clerk, $2,140; 
stenographer in charge of furniture accounts and records, $1,520; 


after the 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, at the end of line 11, 
to change the total appropriation for the Office of the Sergeant 
at Arms and Doorkeeper, from $211,033.70 to $211,373.70, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Office of 
Legislative Counsel,” on page 22, after line 4, to strike out: 
“For salaries and expenses of muintenance of the office of 
legislative counsel, as authorized by section 1303 of the 
revenue act of 1918 as amended by section 1101 of the revenue 
act of 1924, $75,000, of which $37,500 shall be disbursed by the 
Secretary of the Senate and $37,500 by the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives,’ and in lieu thereof to insert: 


For salaries and expenses of maintenance of the office of legislative 
counsel, as authorized by section 1303 of the revenue act of 1918 as 
amended by section 1101 of the revenue act of 1924, $50,000, of which 

25,000 shall be disbursed by the Secretary of the Senate and $25,000 

by the Clerk of the House of Representatives. The unexpended bal- 
ances of such appropriation for the fiscal year 1927 are reappro- 
priated and made available for the fiscal year 1928. 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, does this smendment. 
limit the amount that can be spent to $50,000? 

Mr. WARREN. Fifty thousand dollars, and whatever is left 
in the way of an unexpended balance. 

Mr. SMOOT. In the language we have proposed as an 
amendment we have included the unexpended balance for the 
fiscal year 1927, and appropriated for the coming year $50,000. 

Mr. wee Woe What will be the total available for the 
coming year? 

Mr. WARREN. Fifty thousand dollars, and what is left 
over, unexpended. 

Mr. SMOOT. They can use the $50,000, and whatever unex- 
pended balance there is, and it is quite a sum, and then next 
year, Whatever increased amount is necessary will be given 
in the original appropriation. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I assume it is the disposition of the 
Committee on Appropriations to give every encouragement pos- 
sible to the legislative counsel. My information is to the effect 
that the legislative counsel is having a good deal of difficulty 
in getting young men to go into that service and stay there and 
perfect themselves in that highly technical work, which is of 
such immense benefit to the Senate and the House. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the item will be 
carefully considered in conference. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I hope the Senate conferees will be 
Willing to discuss it with an open mind with the House con- 
ferees. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Capitol Build- 
ings and Grounds,” on page 23, line 23, after the word “ direc- 
tory,” to strike out “ $99,235.80” and insert “ $100,735.80,” so 
as to make the paragraph read: 


Capitol Buildings: For necessary expenditures for the Capitol Build- 
ing under the jurisdiction of the Architect of the Capitol, including 
minor improvements, maintenance, repair, equipment, supplies, material, 
and appurtenances; personal and other services; cleaning and repairing 
works of art; purchase or exchange, maintenance, and driving of motor- 
propelled, passenger-carrying office vehicles; and not exceeding $200 
for the purchase of technical and necessary reference books and city 
directory, $100,735.80, of which $23,200 shall be immediately available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was. on page 24, line 22, before the 
figures “ $20,000." to insert “to be immediately available,” so 
as to make the paragraph read: 


Extension of the Capitol Grounds: To enable the Architect of the 
Capitol to remove or provide for the removal of all buildings (except 
those occupied by Government activilies) or other structures upon the 
land acquired for the enlargement of the Capitol Grounds, including 
grading and other expenses incident to such removal; and for the 
preparation of plans for the development of such land as a permanent 
extension of the Capitol Grounds, including architectural and other 
personal services and traveling expenses connected therewith, to be 
immediately available, $20,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Library 
Building and Grounds,” on page 27, line 15, to strike out 
© $12,000 ” and insert “ $14,000,” so as to read: 


For furniture, including partitions, screens, shelving, and electrical 
work pertaining thereto and repairs thereof, $14,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “Library of 
Congress—Salaries,” on page 28, line 25, to strike out “$559,765” 
and insert “ $570,745,” so as to read: 


For the librarian, chief assistant librarian, and other personal 
services in accordance with the classification act of 1923, $570,745. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was concluded. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, there are three matters which 
I wish to present, one of which came to us after the bill 
' was made up. The other two smack a little of legislation: 
hence I am offering them from the floor with the consent of 
the Committee on Appropriations. I send the first amendment 
to the desk. . ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 7, after line 9, insert a separate 
paragraph as follows: 


That hereafter when a Senator dies during his term of office the 
clerical assistants appointed by him, and then borne upon the pay 
rolis of the Senate, shall be continued on such pay rolls in their 
respective positions and be paid for a period not longer than two 
months: Provided, That this shall not apply to clerical assistants of 


standing committees of the Senate when their service otherwise would. 


continue beyond such period. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. WARREN. I send to the desk another amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 10, line 2, strike out the nu- 
merals “$44,844” and insert in lieu thereof the numerals 
“ $50,844,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


For reporting the debates and proceedings of the Senate, payable 
in equal monthly installments, $50,844. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. WARREN. 
which I referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 33, line 9, after the word “ pay,” 
insert a comma and the words “said pay to be at the rate for 
their regular positions at the time leave is granted.” 

Mr. KING. May I ask what the amendment refers to? 

Mr. WARREN. It refers to the leave of absence of employ- 
ees of the printing establishment, to allow them to have the 
same privileges that employees of the departments have—that 
is, that the pay for their time shall be reckoned at the rate 
they were enjoying at the time they took their leave. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. WARREN. 
mittee has to offer. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
a question? Was any amendment offered on page 8, lines 9 to 
12, in respect to the document-room employees? 

Mr. WARREN. No. 

Mr. CURTIS. There was one suggested, but not agreed to. 

Mr. McCKELLAR. I suggested an amendment to the commit- 
tee this morning, but the committee were unanimously opposed 
o it. 

: Mr. WARREN. We are paying more for the principal and 
the assistants than the House is paying, and it was consid- 
ered inexpedient and unnccessary to add to the assistant’s pay, 
giving him a larger salary than his superior and giving him 
$750 more than the corresponding employee of the House re- 


I send to the desk the third amendment to 


Those are all the amendments the com- 
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ceives. So we left the salaries as they were—$3,600 for the 
chief and $3,000 for the assistant. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. And $2,400 for the second assistant? 

Mr. WARREN. I think so. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, may I ask the chairman of 
the committee whether consideration has been given to the pro- 
posed increase by the House of Representatives in the appro- 
priation for the legislative counsel of the two Houses? I was 
very much interested in observing that what seemed to me to 
be mere justice to that very important office in the two 
branches had been done by the House in raising the appropria- 
tion from $50,000 to $75,000. I was very hopeful that the com- 
mittee would have recommended the same course here. 

Mr. WARREN. That was considered a few moments ago on 
the floor and explained before the Senator from Pennsylvania 
came in. The House raised the pay and struck out what had 
been presented to them in the form of a provision to allow the 
legislative counsel the unexpended balance of appropriations 
heretofore made. We have reversed the matter. We put the 
pay back at $50,000 and inserted the provision which gives them 
the unexpended balance of previous appropriations. 

Mr. PEPPER. Will the chairman enlighten me on this 
point? Where an expense item is divided between the two 
Houses, as in this case, would there not be difficulty in dis- 
cussing in conference a situation in which the House had estab- 
lished the higher level and the Senate the lower level? 

Mr. WARREN. The House conferees are in the same posi- 
tion as the Senate conferees. It is a 50-50 matter, and their 
power is exactly the same. 

Mr. PEPPER. They are not in a very strong position to 
Stand for anything more than what their half of the increase 
would be. 

Mr. WARREN. We treat those matters together. 

Mr. PEPPER. I merely wanted to give to the Senate the 
benefit of some personal experience I have had with those two 
offices, which led me to think that they are among the most 
efficient connected with our legislative establishment. 

Mr. WARREN. There are rarious ideas about that. I get 
the idea from some Senators that they do not use that service 
at all, and consider it useless, and want it done away with 
altogether. 

Mr. SMOOT. I agree with the Senator 
that they are a very useful body of men and very useful to the 
Senate and House. The whole question, I may say to the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania, is going to conference. 

Mr. PEPPER. I earnestly hope the conferees 
their very best consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is still as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and open to amendment. If there are no 
further amendments to be proposed, the bill will be reported to 
the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session, the doors were reopened. 


sECESS 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
12 o’clock noon to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 15 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Friday, Feb- 
ruary 11, 1927, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


from Pennsylvania 


will give it 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the Senate February 10 
(legislative day of February 9), 19:27 


AMBASSADORS EXTRAORDINARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY 


Hugh S. Gibson, of California, now envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary to Switzerland, to be ambassador 
extraordinary and plenipotent:ary of the United States of Amer- 
ica to Belgium and also envoy extraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary to Luxemburg. 

Robert Woods Bliss, of New York, now envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary to Sweden. to be ambassador ex- 
traordinary and plenipotentiary of the United States of America 
to Argentina. 
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ENVOYS EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTERS PLENIPOTENTIARY 


William Phillips, of Massachusetts, now ambassador extraor- 
dinary and plenipotentiary to Belgium and also envoy extraor- 
dinary and minister plenipotentiary to Luxemburg, to be envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of the United States 
of America to the Dominion of Canada. 

Frederick A. Sterling, of Texas, now a Foreign Service officer 
of class 1, assigned as counselor of embassy at London, Eng- 
land, to be envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to the Irish Free State. 

SECRETARIES IN THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 


Joseph F. McGurk, of New Jersey, now a Foreign Service 
officer of class 6 and a consular officer with the rank of consul, 
to be also a secretary in the Diplomatic Service of the United 
States of America. 

Clayson W. Aldridge, of New York, now a Foreign Service 
officer, unclassified, and a consular officer with the rank of vice 
consul of career, to be also a secretary in the Diplomatic Service 
of the United States of America. 

Harvey S. Gerry, of the District of Columbia, now a Foreign 
Service officer, unclassified, and a consular officer with the rank 
of vice consul of career, to be also a secretary in the Diplomatic 
Service of the United States of America. 

Edwin Schoenrich, of Maryland, now a Foreign Service officer, 
unclassified, and a consular officer with the rank of vice consul 
of career, to be also a secretary in the Diplomatic Service of the 
United States of America. 

David Williamson, of Colorado, now a Foreign Service officer, 
unclassified, and a consular officer with the rank of vice consul 
of career, to be also a secretary in the Diplomatic Service of 
the United States of America. 

COLLECTOR oF CUSTOMS 

John W. Robbins, of Omaha, Nebr., to be collector of customs 
for customs collection district No. 46, with headquarters at 
Omaha, Nebr., in place of Charles L. Saunders, deceased. 

UNITED STATES Coast GUARD 


The following-named officers in the Coast Guard of the United 

States, to rank as such from dates of commissions: 
Temporary ensigns to be ensigns 

Henry T. Jewell. Frank Tomkiel. 

Frank E. Pollio. Kenneth A. Coler. 

Donald F. deOtte. Henry J. Betzmer. 

John H. Martin. George C. Whittlesey. 

Irving E. Baker. Beverly E. Moodey. 

Gordon A. Littlefield. John A. Fletcher. 

The above-named officers have met the requirements for 
appointment in the regular Coast Guard, as set forth in section 
5 of the act of July 3, 1926. 

APPOINTMENTS BY TRANSFER IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
To Ordnance Depariment 

Capt. Morris Keene Barroll, jr., Coast Artillery Corps (detailed 
in Ordnance Department), with rank from December 23, 1919. 

First Lieut. Arthur Richardson Baird, Infantry (detailed in 
Ordnance Department), with rank from July 1, 1920. 

To Field Artillery 

Capt. David Wilson Craig, Ordnance Department, with rank 
from September 25, 1919. 

Capt. John J acob Bethurum, Infantry, with rank from July 1, 
1920. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
To be captain 

First Lieut. John Ter Bush Bissell, Field Artillery, from Feb- 
ruary 5, 1927. 

To be first lieutenant 


Second Lieut. James Madison Callicutt, Field Artillery, from 
February 5, 1927. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate February 10 
(legislative day of February 9), 1927 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 
Amos W. W. Woodcock to be United States attorney, district 
of Maryland. 
POSTMASTERS 


CALIFORNIA 


Edwin F. Heisser, Glendale. 

Charles E. Van Der Oef, Hawthorne. 
Bertram C. McMurray, Lancaster. 
Alice E. Tate, Lone Pine. 
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DELAW ARE 
Rhubert R. German, Delmar. 
- FLORIDA 
Bessie S. May, Holly Hill. 
Thomas E. Farrell, Ojus. 
ILLINOIS 
Marion F. Watt, Atlanta. 
Sheldon J. Porterfield, Chatsworth. 
Arthur G. Arnin, Columbia. 
Thomas E. Richardson, Flanagan. 
Seymour Van Deusen, Greenville, 
Ross O. Bell, Heyworth. 
George H. Bargh, Kinmundy. 
Ray W. Birch, Neoga. 
Gerald B. Weiss, Shipman. 
INDIANA 
Allen J. Wilson, Danville. 
Ilah M. Dausman, Goshen. 
Vernon D. Macy, Mooresville. 
Stella D. Evans, Russellville. 
LOUISIANA 
Adrian I. Wilecombe, Hammond. 
Theophile P. Talbot, Napoleonville. 
James L. Love, Olla. 
Dudley V. Wigner, Vidalia. 
MONTANA 
Roy W. Broman, Ismay. 
Estella K. Smith, Lima. 
Joseph Brooks, Livingston. 
Duncan Gillespie, Windham. 
OKLAHOMA 
Elmer D. Rook, Sayre. 
Edith B. Foster, Wagoner. 
WASHINGTON 
Tolaver T. Richardson, Northport. 
Robert L. Wright, Omak. 
Frank Givens, Port Orchard. 
Edward Hinkley, Snohomish. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuurspay, February 10, 1927 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Our heavenly Father and our God, who smiles in the sun- 
shine, sings the song of gladness in the outstretched sky, in 
flowers, in the throats of birds, and in the laughter of little 
children, keep our hearts in tune with Thee. May we not allow 
anything to kill our finer natures. We would that every sweet, 
simple thing in all the earth be symbolic of some joyous, won- 
derful mystery to be revealed. O Thou who art the Ancient of 
Days, who led our fathers to summits of faith and assurance, 
lead uS on. Help us in the mightier matters of life; always 
may we feel the supreme obligation to leave the world better 
and more cheerful for having passed this way. We pray in the 
holy name of Jesus. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

CONSTRUCTION OF DEEP WATERWAY 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a resolution 
passed by the Iowa General Assembly relative to construction 
of a deep St. Lawrence waterway and the improvement of the 
Mississippi River. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the manner indicated. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
marks in the Recorp, I include the following house concurrent 
resolution of the Legislature of Iowa: 


House Concurrent Resolution 3 


Be it resolved by the house (the senate concurring)— 

Whereas the vast interior of the United States is without water 
transportation or direct access to the oceans, and as there reside in 
this area about 40,000,000 people, who make their livelihood, directly 
or indirectly, out of the basic industry, agriculture, 4nd the increased 
transportation costs to world markets from the mid-continent have 
had serious results to agriculture, affecting this section from 6 to 18 
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cents per bushel upon grain, and which has not been accompanied by 
similar increases in many agricultural countries which compete with 
ours, because they possess greater accessibility to seaboard, and sea 
rates in such countries are about the same as before the war, and 
Whereas nature, by providing the Mississippi River and the St. 
Lawrence River, has done much toward providing the interior of the 
United States with access to the sea, and as the construction of a 
shipway of sufficient depth to admit ocean shipping from the Atlantic 
to the Great Lakes and the improvement of the Mississippi for water 
transportation would lessen the economical handicaps of adverse trans- 
portation costs from the vast area in the interior of this continent, 
and as the price levels of grain in this area would be thereby increased 
accordingly, and as other commodities and industries of the interior 
would be likewise benefited by the construction of such waterways, and 
Whereas the American Commission, of which Hon. Herbert Hoover 
is chairman, has made exhaustive study and investigation of the prac- 
ticability of the construction of the St. Lawrence waterway and of the 
benefits to flow therefrom; and as such benefits would many times 
exceed the cost thereof, and construction of such waterway has been 


‘recommended by the American Commission: Now therefore be it 


Resolved by the house of representatives (the senate concurring), 


“That the Legislature of the State of Iowa in regular session assembled 


hereby heartily approve the plan and project for the constructign of a 
deep St. Lawrence River waterway and the improvement of the Missis- 
sippi River, and hereby requests the Senators and Congressmen from 
this State to use their best efforts and endeavors to bring about the 


immediate passage of the necessary legislation for the construction of 


the St. Lawrence waterway and for the improvement of the Mississippi 
waterway; that a copy of this resolution be sent to each of the Sena- 
tors and Congressmen of this State, and to Hon. Herbert Hoover ag 
chairman of the American commission, and to the legislatures of the 
interior States now in session. 
L. V. CARTER, 
Speaker of the House. 
A. C. GUSTAFSON, 
Chief Clerk of the House. 
CLEM F. KIMBALL, 
President of the Senate. 
WALTER H. BEAM, 


Secretary of the Senate. 
Adopted February 3, 1927. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message, in writing, from the President of the United 
States was communicated to the House by Mr. Latta, one of 
his secretaries, who also announced that the President had on 
dates as indicated below approved and signed House bills and 


‘House joint resolution of the following titles: 


On February 8, 1927: 
H. R. 4502. An act declaring pistols, revolvers, and other fire- 
arms capable of being concealed on the person nonmailable and 


providing penalty ; 


H. R. 9268. An act to amend the agricultural credits act of 
1923; 

H. R. 6384. An act to amend the acts of June 7, 1924, and 
March 3, 1925, granting certain public lands to the city of 
Phoenix, Ariz. ; 

H. R.7776. An act for the reimbursement of Emma E. L. 
Pulliam ; 

H. R. 7849. An act for the relief of Ella Miller; 

H. R. 8784. An act for the relief of Bertha M. Leville; 

H. R. 11139. An act for the relief of Celestina Mateos; 

H. R. 12952. An act to authorize the village of Decatur, in the 
State of Nebraska, to construct a bridge across the Missouri 
River between the States of Nebraska and Iowa; 

H. R. 13453. An act to amend the act providing additional aid 
for the American Printing House for the Blind; and 

H. R. 14250. An act to authorize reimposition and extension 
of the trust period on lands held for the use and benefit of the 
Capitan Grande Band of Indians in California. 

On February 9, 1927: 

H. R. 10900. An act to authorize the incorporated town of 
Wrangell, Alaska, to issue bonds in any sum not exceeding 
$30,000 for the purpose of improving the town’s waterworks 
system ; 

H. R. 10901. An act to authorize the incorporated town of 
Wrangall, Alaska, to issue bonds in any sum not exceeding 
$50,000 for the purpose of constructing and equipping a public- 
school building in the town of Wrangell, Alaska ; 

H. R. 11174. An act to amend section 8 of the act of Septem- 
ber 1, 1916 (39 Stat. L. p. 716), and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 11843. An act to authorize the incorporated town of 
Fairbanks, Alaska, to issue bonds for the purchasing, construc- 
tion, and maintenance of an electric light and power plant, 
telephone system, pumping station, and repairs to the water 
front, and for other purposes; and 
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H. R. 13778. An act for the relief of certain citizens of Eagle 
Pass, Tex. 

On February 9, 1927: 

H. J. Res. 100. Joint resolution to authorize the Secretary of 
War to expend not to exceed $125,000 for the protection of 
Government property adjacent to Lowell Creek, Alaska ; 

H. R. 2190. An act for the relief of Agnes W. Wilcox; 

H. R. 2994. An act for the relief of Harry J. Dabel; 

H. R. 8923. An act for the relief of Sheffield Co., a corpora- 
tion of Americus, Ga.; 

H. R. 10424. An act to ratify the action of a local board of 
sales control in respect of a contract between the United States 
and Max “iagedorn, of La Grange, Ga.; 

H. R. 11259. An act to reimburse or compensate James E. 
Parker for money, clothing, and other property misplaced or 
appropriated by United States authorities during the World 
War; 

H. R. 11586. An act for the relief of Fannie B. Armstrong; 

H. R. 15127. An act for the relief of sufferers from floods in 
the vicinity of Fabens and El Paso, Tex., in September, 1925; 

H. R. 15649. An act to provide for the eradication or control 
of the European corn borer; and 

H. R. 16023. An act relating to the transfusion of blood by 
members of the Military Establishment. 

On February 10, 1927: 

H. J. Res. 292. Joint resolution to amend the act entitled “An 
act granting the consent of Congress for the construction of a 
bridge across the Delaware River at or near Burlington, N. J.” 
approved May 21, 1926. 


COMMANDER GEORGE M. BAUM 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 4553 and 
agree to the Senate amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (H. R. 4553) authorizing the President to restore Commander 
George M. Baum, United States Navy, to a place on the list of com- 
manders of the Navy to rank next after Commander David W Bagley, 
United States Navy. 


The Senate amendments were read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection” 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I said yesterday morning and gave notice to some gentle- 
men calling up bills and asking unanimous consent they be sent 
to conference or agree to the Senate amendments that here- 
after they must make a statement to the effect they had con. 
sulted the minority, and I think that rule should apply also to 
the minority, and unless such statement be made I object. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I will say I am directed by. the 
chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs to call up this 
bill and ask the House to agree to the Senate amendments. 
This is a private bill and is not in the category of the objection 
which the gentleman would make. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. I think it should apply to private 
bills or any other bill. When gentlemen on either side of the 
Chamber call up a bill and ask unanimous consent to agree to 
the amendments put on by the Senate or to disagree and send 
it to conference they ought to designate at the time that they 
have consulted with fhe minority or the majority side and have 
their consent. 

Mr. TINCHER. Bat in this case he is directed by the chair- 
man of the committee. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. He states it now, but he did not 
originally. I am perfectly willing. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I will state that the last sugges- 
tion is not in accord with the rule. The rule merely directs to 
ask unanimous consent and then the gentleman might elicit the 
information that he sees fit. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Well, I will continue to do that. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman object? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. No, I do not; since he has said that 
it was agreeable to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
BUTLER], the chairman of the committee. 

The Senate amendments were agreed to. 


BRIDGE ACROSS CHESAPEAKE BAY 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 13485) granting permission for 
the construction of a bridge across Chesapeake Bay, and to 
substitute therefor the bill S. 4553. This is a bill of some 
importance, and I have consulted with the chairman of the 
committee and it is satisfactory to him for it to be called up. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill S. 4553, 
which the Clerk will report by title. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


An act (S. 4553) granting the consent of Congress to the Chesapeake 
Bay Bridge Co. to construct a bridge across the Chesapeake Bay from 
a point in Baltimore County to a point in Kent County, in the State 
of Maryland. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. APPLEBY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to have a little fuller statement. Is there a report 
that goes with this bill? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I will say it is entirely agreeable to the 
Secretary of War. 

Mr. APPLEBY. I withdraw the objection. 

Mr, HILL of Maryland. I hope the gentleman will not 
object. The bill has already passed the Senate. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Reserving the right to object, 
Mr. Speaker—and I shall not object 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that the objection has come too late. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I want to say this in regard 
to that bill, if it is the bill I have in mind. There are three 
sections in that bill that ought to come out, for this reason, 
that it is an effort by the Federal Government to control the 
price at which a State may acquire a bridge that is wholly 
intrastate in character, and to the building of which the Fed- 
eral Government will not contribute a single dollar. 

I repeat, I am not going to object, and in the parliamentary 
status it is in now I can not offer an amendment. But I simply 
want to give notice that I protest against that invasion into a 
field in which the Federal Government has no business, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, may I ask the gentleman if the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee was consulted about the acceptance of 
this amendment? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The amendment is provided by the War 
Department and the Interstate Commerce Commission. They 
are in conformity with the regulations of the Government in 
regard to all bridges. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Has the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
DENISON], who always represents the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee in these bridge matters, been consulted? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes; he has been consulted, and it is 
satisfactory to him. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, may the bill be reported, so that 
we may know what it is? 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I shall be glad to give information upon 
the bill. 

Mr. TILSON. May we have the amendment reported before 
unanimous consent is given for action? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I shall be very glad to give a full state- 
ment in regard to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is informed that this is a Senate 
bill, but it conforms to the amendments reported in the House 
bill. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. It is identical. 

The SPEAKER. But there are no amendments in the Senate 
bill. Without objection, the Clerk will report the Senate bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


{S. 4553, 69th Cong., 2d sess.) 


A bill (S. 4553) granting the consent of Congress to the Chesapeake 
Bay Bridge Co. to construct a bridge across the Chesapeake Bay from 
a point in Baltimore County to a point in Kent County’in the State 
of Maryland 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the said Chesapeake Bay Bridge Co., a corporation organized and exist- 
ing under the laws of the State of Maryland, its successors and assigns, 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto 
across the Chesapeake Bay, at a point suitable to the interests of navi- 
gation, from a point in Baltimore County, Md., near the mouth of Back 
River, to a point in Kent County, Md., between Rock Hall and Tol- 
chester Beach, in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled 
“An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” 
approved March 23, 1906, and subject to the conditions and limitations 
contained in this act: Provided, That in the intcrests of national de- 
fense, and for the protection of life and property, the Secretary of 
War is hereby authorized and empowered, when, in his judgment, mili- 
tary necessity shall require it, to close said bridge to traffic at such 
time and during such periods as he may determine. 

Sec. 2. After the completion of such bridge, as determined by the 
Secretary of War, either the State of Maryland, any political subdivi- 
sion thereof within or adjoining which any part of such bridge is 
located, or any two or more of them jointly, may at any time acquire 
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and take over all right, title, and interest in such bridge and its 
approaches, and any interests in real property necessary therefor, by 
purchase or condemnation in accordance with the laws of such State 
governing the acquisition of private property for public purposes by 
condemnation. If at any time after the expiration of 30 years 
after the completion of such bridge the same is acquired by condem- 
nation, the amount of damages or compensation to be allowed shall 
not include good will, going value, or prospective revenues or profits, 
but shall be limited to the sum of (1) the actual cost of constructing 
such bridge and its approaches, less a reasonable deduction for actual 
depreciation in value, (2) the actual cost of acquiring such interests 
in real property, (3) actual financing and promotion cost, not to 
exceed 10 per cent of the sum of the cost of constructing. the bridge 
and its approaches and acquiring such interest in real property, and 
(4) actual expenditures for necessary improvements. 

Sec. 3. If such bridge shall at any time be taken over or acquired 
by any municipality or other political subdivision or subdivisions of the 
State of Maryland under the provisions of section 3 of this act, and 
if tolls are charged for the use thereof, the rates of toll shall be so 
adjusted as to provide a fund sufficient to pay for the cost of main- 
taining, repairing, and operating the bridge and its approaches, and 
to provide a sinking fund sufficient to amortize the amount paid for 
such bridge and its approaches as soon as possible under reasonable 
charges, but within a period of not to exceed 30 years from the date 
of acquiring the same. After a sinking fund sufficient to amortize 
the cost of acquiring the bridge and its approaches shall have been 
provided, such bridge shall thereafter be maintained and operated 
free of tolls, or the rates of tolls shall thereafter be so adjusted as to 
provide a fund of not to exceed the amount necessary for the proper 
care, repair, maintenance, and operation of the bridge and its ap- 
proaches. An accurate record of the amount paid for the bridge and 
its approaches, the expenditures for operating, repairing, and main- 
taining the same, and of daily tolls collected shall be Kept and shall 
be available for the information of all persons interested. 

Suc. 4. The said Chesapeake Bay Bridge Co., its successors, and 
assigns shall within 90 days after the completion of such bridge file 
with the Secretary of War a sworn itemized statement showing the 
actual original cost of constructing such bridge and its approaches, 
the actual cost of acquiring any interest in real property necessary 
therefor, and the actual financing and promotion cost. The Secretary 
of War may at any time Within three years after the completion of 
such bridge investigate the actual cost of constructing the same, and 
for such purpose the said Chesapeake Bay Bridge Co., its successors, 
and assigns shall make available all of its records in connection 
with the financing and the construction thereof. The findings of the 
Secretary of War, as to the actual original cost of the bridge, shall 
be conclusive, subject only to review in a court of equity for fraud 
or gross mistake. 

Sec. 5. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the 
rights, powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby granted to 
the Chesapeake Bay Bridge Co., its successors, and assigns, and any 
corporation to which or any person to whom such rights, powers, and 
privileges may be sold, assigned, or transferred, or who shall ac- 
quire the same by mortgage foreclosure or otherwise, is hereby 
authorized and empowered to exercise the same as fully as though 
conferred herein directly upon such corporation or person. 

Sec. 6. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved, 


Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
this bill can not be called up from the Speaker’s table without 
the action of the committee, and that action has not been 
taken. It is being sought to call it up here by the Member who 
is not a member of the committee. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has asked unanimous con- 
sent. 

Mr. DOWELL. Then I object. ' 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman reserve his objection 
for a moment? 

Mr. DOWELL. Yes. Reserving the right to object, may I 
inquire whether this matter has been submitted to the Bureau 
of Roads in the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. It has the approval of the War Depart- 
ment and of the Department of Agriculture; and the House 
bill, which is identical with it, has the approval and report of 
the committee, as the chairman will tell you. 

Mr. DOWELL. Why is it the committee has not seen fit to 
take up this bill when it is being called apparently without the 
knowledge and consent of the committee? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Because it was a courtesy to me. 

Mr. DOWELL. It is not known to the chairman what has 
happened to this bill. I think we should be advised as to 
this bill and as to another bill when a bill of this character is 
called up. 

Mr. PARKER. Does the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DENI- 
SON], the chairman of the subcommittee, know about that? 
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Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. I spoke to him yesterday about it. 

Mr. APPLEBY. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to ask the gentleman from Maryland a question. 
Does this bill provide for any more toll bridges in the State of 
Maryland? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. It is impossible for the State of Mary- 
laud to build a bridge across the Chesapeake Bay out of its 
own funds. This bridge will cost $10,000,000. 

Mr. DOWELL. Unless the gentleman waives a speech, I shall 
have to object. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Then I shall not speak. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, 
that the identical House bill be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent that the similar House bill be laid on the table. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks on this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the requests of the 
gentleman from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, House bill 13485 grants 
permission for the construction of a bridge across the Chesa- 
peake Bay. The Senate has already passed Senate bill 4553 for 
the same purpose. This bill grants the consent of Congress to 
the Chesapeake Bay Bridge Co. to construct a bridge across the 
Chesapeake Bay from a point in Baltimore County to a point 
in Kent County, in the State of Maryland. I appreciate very 
much the action of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GAR- 
RETT] in not objecting to the present consideration of this bill, 
since it is of great importance to the State of Maryland. 

When the bridge was first suggested certain objections were 
raised on the part of the War Department, but all those objec- 
tions have been removed, and the Secretary of War, Colonel 
Davis, has approved the bill as it has passed the Senate and 
as it is now before the House. I hope that this bill will pass. 
Nothing is more essential to the development of the State of 
Maryland than closer contact between the eastern and western 
shores, and the building of this bridge will bring Baltimore 
City much closer to the Eastern Shore. 

In reference to Baltimore City I desire to call to the atten- 
tion of the House the following extract from this afternoon’s 
Baltimore Evening Sun: 


[From the Hvening Sun, February 10, 1927] 


JOHN PHILIP HILL said to-day that “under no possible circumstance 
can I be a candidate for mayor of Baltimore.” 

Mr. HILLS statement was in answer to a question as to what his 
attitude would be toward the meeting of the City Republican Commit- 
tee, called for Friday night, at which it is planned to put his name 
forward as the Republican Party’s candidate for mayor. 

The Friday-night meeting was called by Charles W. Main, chairman 
of the Republican City Committee, at the request of State Senator 
Harry O. Levin. Senator Levin asked Mr. Main last week to call the 
meeting and said at the time he expected to be criticized for trying to 
hurry action. * * + 

HIuu’s statement that he would not be a candidate did not surprise 
those Republicans who are interested in having him for the candidate. 
They said they expected opposition from HILL, but hope to be able to 
persuade him to make “a personal sacrifice ” for the good of the party. 


HILL IDEAL CANDIDATE, SAYS LEVIN 


Expressing the feeling of himself and others who advocate HILL'S 
` candidacy, Senator Levin said: 

“ The Republican Party has been very fair to Mr. HILL, and he should 
make some sacrifice now in the interest of the party’s welfare. He is 
an ideal candidate, well liked by the Republicans and Democrats, too, 
and could defeat either Howard Jackson or Walter Graham.” * +% # 


TWILL’S STATEMENT 


HILLE made the following statement as to his attitude: 

“I am very proud to be a Baltimorean. Although I was born in 
Annapolis, I have lived in Baltimore since I was 1 month old. Balti- 
more is a great and growing city. Any man would welcome the oppor- 
tunity to assist in the development of Baltimore by being its mayor. 

“For 15 years I have been in public service—for 5 years as United 
States district attorney, for nearly 4 more in the Army, and for 6 
years as a Member of Congress. I have enjoyed this work most 
thoroughly. But on the 5th of March I propose to resume the active 
practice of law, which I gave up when I entered Congress, 


“ UNDER NO CIRCUMSTANCES ” 


“YT have devoted all of my time for six years to public business and 
I have enjoyed it. I am deeply interested in Baltimore city govern- 
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ment, but my plans for my law practice are such that under no possible 
circumstances can I be a candidate for mayor of Baltimore. 

“I believe strongly that both the Democratic and the Republican 
parties will best serve Baltimore by presenting their strongest possible 
men as candidates for mayor. 

“I appreciate very sincerely the suggestion that I become a candi- 
date. But the commitments which I have already made as a lawyer 
will prevent my being a candidate for mayor.” * + # 


It is a very interesting and important thing to be mayor of 
Baltimore City, but under no circumstances can I accept the 
nomination. I am deeply interested in Baltimore and I should 
enjoy enormously being its chief executive, but after the end 
of this session I must devote my time to my own personal 
affairs, which for six years I have neglected. 

I hope that this Chesapeake Bay bridge bill will pass, and I 
feel confident that it will do so. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing an address 
delivered by me before the Women's Conference of National 
Defense. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted by unani- 
mous consent, I am printing the address this day delivered by 
me to the Women’s Patriotic Conference on National Defense 
in this city: 

Wak THE WHOLE NATION’S BUSINESS 


The Constitution of the United States has been universally appraised 
as the highest perfection of wisdom among the fundamental documents 
of government. Many particular parts have been singled out from 
time to time for special consideration and commendation. I do not 
remember ever to have seen any particular discussion of the wisdom 
and significance of having lodged the power to declare war in the 
Congress. Among all the older nations of the world the power to de- 
clare and commence war had been lodged exclusively with the executive 
power, so that kings and emperors had made war, from time imme- 
morial, to suit their own interests, ambitions, or whims, and consulted 
the representatives of the people, if any there were, only after the 
commencement of war in order to procure the financial rcsources 
wherewith to carry on war. 

But the erection of the American Republic of republics, the com- 
mencement of a great Federal State in this Western Hemisphere had 
as a background the fundamental conception of the Declaration of 
Independence, that “‘ governments rest upon the consent of the gov- 
erned,” and exist to secure the life, liberty, and property of the people. 
Therefore it was but a logical application of this fundamental premise, 
that the Constitution makers should propose and that the people in 
their several State conventions should accept a constitution that lodged 
the law-making power in all the representatives of all the States. 


THE PEOPLE, THROUGH CONGRESS, DECLARE WAR 


The President alone conducts diplomatic relations with other nations, 
but the President can make treaties only by and with the consent of 
two-thirds of all the Senators. This was a hitherto unthought of 
limitation upon Executive power. It had theretofore been conceived 
as preposterous that the people’s representatives should have a veto 
power in the making of treaties between the royal rulers. This limi- 
tation of power is constantly in the minds of Presidents and their 
executive advisers in the negotiation of treaties and, doubtless, has 
ever been a wholesome and restraining influence. Though the Presi- 
dent is unrestrained in conducting international affairs, yet he must and 
does feel constantly the restraining check that his international policies 
can not be enforced with physical power in war without the approval 
of both Houses of Congress. But the principle runs further back. 

The President must calculate upon receiving the approval of an 
overwhelming majority of the individual citizens of the Republic. It 
is constantly in his thinking that Members of Congress must respect 
and heed the wishes and feelings of their constituents. The President 
remembers that Members of the House of Representatives are all 
elected every two years and that one-third of all the Senators are 
elected every two years, Therefore, the President must be so cautious 
and prudent in handling international situations as to feel sure that 
the same will be approved by a clear majority of the people. If the 
President fails to take these fundamental conceptions into considera- 
tion, and rushes headlong and unadvised into complications with foreign 
countries that can be settled only by use of physical force, he may find 
himself greatly embarrassed by failing to receive the support of the 
Congress, and be, therefore, compelled to retreat from his diplomatic 
predicament. 


NO AGGRESSIVE WAR BY AMERICA 


This particular lodgment of the war-making power in the hands of 
the representatives of the people insures our Nation against a policy 
of aggression. The Constitution makers all knew from either personal 
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experience or close observation the horrors and demoralizing and de- 
structive attributes of war. But they were wise men and realized the 
forces that had been operating upon mankind and among nations since 
long before the beginning of recorded history. Our forefathers, who 
laid the foundation of this Government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people, well knew the ambitions and covetousness that 
from time to time seize the rulers and directors of nations. Wisely, 
therefore, did they lodge in the central Federal Government the sole 
and exclusive power of declaring, conducting, and concluding war. 

Many powers of sovereignty were left and some still remain with 
the several States. But, in the interest of the general welfare and 
common defense, the war-making power was placed with the one 
Government that represents all the people of all the sections. This 
Constitution conferred upon the Federal Government not only the 
power to declare and carry on war but the power to “raise armies,” 
and the power to “support armies.” The Constitution likewise con- 
ferred the power to “provide a navy,” and to “maintain a navy.” 
There ig far-reaching significance in these words, to “support an 
army” and to “maintain a navy.” They imply more than enlisting 
men and building ships. They imply the power to acquire by the 
exercise of the supreme and absolute sovereignty that must rest in 
any nation to take whatever physical resources and material may, in 
the judgment of the Federal Government, be necessary for the proper 
“ support ” of that army and for the proper “maintenance” of that 
navy. 

NO “VETO” BY PEOPLE AFTER WAR IS DECLARED 


Some men have argued that, while the Constitution says that Con- 
gress may “raise armies,” it means that it may only open recruiting 
stations and offer low compensation and, by a beating of drums and 
waving of flags, induce men to volunteer to enter the Federal Army. 
It has been argued that to confine the raising of armies to the volun- 
teer system would be a wise and salutary restrain upon Congress in 
declaring war, so that the people, by refusing to volunteer, could 
virtually “ veto” a declaration of war by Congress. But the Supreme 
Court of the United States has in several cases solemnly and un- 
equivocally sustained the power of Congress to reach, with supreme 
and sovereign hand, and take, by a selective-service draft, such human 
instrumentalities, either men or women, as the Congress may in the 
exercise of its power declare to be essential to the raising of armies 
in order to provide for the common defense. 

By the same reasoning, by the same inevitable logie, it must follow 
that the power to “support” the’ armies thus raised is unlimited and 
unrestrained and may be exercised at the uncontrollable discretion of 
Congress. It therefore remains only for the Congress, with the ap- 
proval of the President, to say how these armies,’ raised to defend the 
Nation’s life, shall be supported. 


POWER TO “TAKE” WAR SUPPLIES 


Heretofore the usual policy of the Government in the supporting 
of armies has been the “volunteer system.” People have been begged 
and cajoled into buying bonds essential to finance armies in the field. 
By the same reasoning it has been argued that to leave the supporting 
of armies upon this volunteer basis would amount to leaving with the 
people the “ final veto power on war.” Congress may declare the war, 
and may, by a selective service draft, so formulated as to produce 
the least dislocation in the industrial and social life of the Nation, 
take those persons: that may be best spared from the homes and the 
farms and the factories and the professions of the Nation, yet, after 
the armies have been “raised” and are in the field and are at the 
front and are facing the foe, they may be totally paralyzed by the 
failure of the people back home to “volunteer” sufficient funds to 
continue the fight. Such contemplation sickens the heart of the genuine 
patriot. The same power that gives Congress the right to “ take” the 
man from his family and from his farm and from his factory gives 
Congress the right to “take” such of the produce of the farm and 
such of the product of the factory as may be necessary to “ support and 
maintain ” the soldier in camp and in field and in trench. 


PRUDENCE AND CAUTION IN DECLARING WAR 


As Americans we believe in and insist upon freedom of opinion and 
frecdom of expression of opinion, either by mouth or by the press. 
There should ever be the amplest discussion in Congress and in the 
country before war is commenced. All groups of opinion should be 
tolerantly heard. The President and the Members of Congress should 
solemnly contemplate all the possible consequences of an entry into 
war. They should patiently and prayerfully seek to avert war. Only 
actual defense of our physical integrity or of our national principles 
and honor, which are more than life itself, should ever provoke us to 
war. God has been good in gathering some of the choice pioneer 
spirits from many nations and planting them upon this new continent, 
free from the traditions and customs of the feudal nations, and in 
permitting them to develop here a civilization unrivaled in power and 
in variety in all the annals of time. The President and the Congress 
should and do contemplate the fact that the nations of the whole world 
are becoming so interrelated by commerce and communication as to 
make it practically impossible to localize war. The war from 1914 to 
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1918 is universally described as the World War, and yet it may be 
fairly concluded that its vast proportions will be far exceeded by the 
next clash among the nations. Like a prairie or forest fire, when once 
the fury of war commences no limits can be set, no bounds prescribed, 
no time fixed, and no measure set. 


WAR, ONCE DECLARED, BINDS EACH AND ALL 


But, after all voices have been heard in the Nation, after the Presi- 
dent, with full realization of the responsibility, has pronounced the 
situation such that war alone is the answer, after tke Congress, con- 
scious of direct responsibility to the people, shall have declared war, 
then, in my humble opinion, the case is foreclosed, judgment has. becn 
rendered, the matter has had its day in court; and henceforth no man 
dare deny his individual obligation to contribute to the utmost limit of 
his power, either by direct participation as a soldier, or by direct con- 
tribution to the material and financial support of the Army and Navy. 
From the very moment that Congress, representing all, declares war, 
it binds every citizen, whatever may be his private and individual 
judgment of the merits. It becomes the law of the land and henceforth 
the only course for every person is to help to fight it through. There 
must be no “vetoing” of this war-making power in Congress. If 
adequate volunteers do not rush to the colors, the country may “ com-- 
mand ” her sons and daughters and ‘‘ compel” them to go. If adequate 
resources are not voluntarily contributed, then by the same power, 
for the same purpose, the Congress can “take” whatever the Army 
and Navy may need in order that the full force of the military power 
may be exerted. 


JUST COMPENSATION FOR ALL PROPERTY TAKEN 


But we are reminded that one part of this very same Constitution, 
to wit: The fifth amendment, declares that private property shall not 
be taken for public use without just compensation therefor. When 
properly understood, the fifth amendment offers no obstacle to the war- 
making power of our Government. 

It does not provide that private property shall never be taken 
for a public purpose, but merely prescribes that payment shall be made 
therefor. Such provision is wise and just. It would be manifestly 
unfair to take one man’s factory or one man’s railroad or one man’s 
coal mine or one man’s farm or one man’s steamboat and use the same 
in carrying on war and make no adequate compensation for the use 
thereof, while other citizens, under equal obligation to help carry on 
war, have their factories or their railroads or their coal mines or their 
farms or their steamboats untouched and unharmed. But the fifth 
amendment does not say that the property shall be paid for “ before” 
its use, and merely provides that at some time “ just” compensation 
shall be made. Therefore, in the emergency, whatever property is 
needed may be taken and taken instantly, and thereafter just com- 
pensation made, and that compensation must be “just” not only to 
the owner but also “ just” to the public that pays. ‘ Justice” means 
fairness and reasonableness under the circumstances. Therefore, justice 
requires that no fabulous, fictitious, and inflated war-time prices shall 
be paid for property taken and used. The same principle was applied 
in making just compensation for ‘‘man power” during the recent 
World War. Congress had prescribed the monthly pay for soldiers to 
range from $30 a month upward. But after the war, good conscience 
and justice, not legal obligation, declared that such compensation was 
inadequate and, after much discussion, Congress passed legislation to 
adjust and pay additional compensation for the services of the soldiers. 
There was no constitutional obligation to do this. 

Congress may draft the soldiers without providing one single cent of 
compensation, even during the period of service. But would Congress 
do such an unjust thing? Members of Congress Know that they are 
answerable to the soldiers, and under our system of Government the 
voice of the people is finally supreme. Therefore, the provisions of the 
fifth amendment merely conform to the ideals of republican institutions 
and demand a democratic exercise of the war-making power. 

EQUALIZE BURDENS OF WAR THROUGH ‘‘ POWER TO TAX” 


But Congress has another power, unrestrained, unlimited, both in war 
and in peace, and this power may be exercised to insure justice in the 
distribution of the burdens of war. It is the power to levy and collect 
taxes. It is a fact that many do not realize that 40 per cent of the 
revenue raised and expended by our Government during the period of 
the recent war was raised by taxation. Many conservative and ex- 
perienced and well-informed men with intimate contact with the admin- 
istration during the war have expressed the opinion that if there had 
been no inflation of prices, if a peace-time average of prices had been 
maintained by force of law during the war, the money cost of the war 
would have been reduced by at least one-half. The average price level 
of all commodities during the World War was nearly two and a half 
times the average peace-time price. Bringing these two facts together, 
we find that if prices had not become so much inflated we could have 
financed the war merely upon the taxes that were collected and without 
the issue of a single bond; and if we had done so, we would have been 
to-day debt free and would not have a mortgage in the form of bonds 
upon the earning power of the people of this country aggregating more 
than $20,000,000,000 that will require the labors of two or three gener- 
ations to discharge. 
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NO DRAFTING OF LABORERS 


There has been much confusion of thought and much loose and ill- 
considered utterance in connection with the subject of what is com- 
monly described as “ universal draft,’? and “ universal mobilization,” 
and “drafting of wealth to make war,” and other phrases of like 
import. Some, with sweeping and irresponsible generalization, have 
declared that the whole Nation, with all her resources, must be in- 
stantly militarized, that martial law must prevail everywhere, and that 
men and women, old and young, even children, with all that they have, 
. must be considered as in one mighty camp, subject to military disci- 
pline, to do and to give whatever those in authority may direct. Some 
have leveled their anathemas at men who labor with their hands and 
have heretofore received wages of 8 and 10 and 15 dollars a day for 
work as civilians, while soldiers were suffering and dying in the 
trenches at a dollar a day. Others have directed their maledictions at 
the wholesalers and forestallers and engrossers and speculators and 
manipulators-who cornered the market for essential commodities and 
demanded and received fabulous prices and profits, and became mil- 
lionaires in a day, and thus capitalized and commercialized the calamity 
of war and grew rich out of the necessities and sacrifices and sufferings 
of the Nation. The passions of that postwar period of prejudices and 
` denunciations have not yet all died out. But some of us believe that 
we can now judge fairly and see clearly and speak impartially. 

I feel compelled to say that progress in the direction of legislation 
looking to a fairer and more just and more equal distribution of the 
hardships and inconveniences and sufferings of war has been delayed 
by reason of the excessive claims and demands of some of the advo- 
cates of such legislation. Speaking for myself only, I believe that many 
have gone too far in their generalizations and have demanded that too 
much be done. Personally, I believe it would be unwise and imprudent 
and impracticable to undertake the conscription and militarization of 
manual laborers, whether for use upon shipbuilding or housebuilding or 
road building or factory working or farm working or elsewhere. It is 
my belief that only the fighting forces and those agencies directly 
contributory thereto, such as medical, quartermaster, ete., should 
be taken from the civilian population by selective service draft. To do 
otherwise would greatly dislocate, and might paralyze industry, mining, 
and agriculture. The military authorities would not and could not 
know how to distribute the workers among the factories and farms. 
The psychological factor must not be ignored. Human beings are not 
machines. They have feelings and thoughts. There are limits beyond 
which they will not endure. The overwhelming majority of the people 
must first be convinced that a war is just and worthy of any sacrifice, 
even death, and then, when it is declared, public opinion, as well as 
force of law, will compel the acquiescence of any small dissenting 
minority into conformity with the plans and efforts of the nation to 
ræise and support and maintain the armies and navies. 


NO MILITARIZATION OF INDUSTRIES 


In like manner, enthusiasts and idealists have maintained that all 
the material property and all the financial resources of the Nation 
must be instantly poured into a mighty national war hopper, there to 
be employed as military experts may determine necessary in the con- 
duct of war. Such a proposition is preposterous to practical minds. 
The men who in peace time have built and operated industries can 
operate them more efficiently in war than Army officers can. They know 
how to manage labor in order to get the most satisfactory results. 
If all property were appropriated and commandeered and dumped 
into the war machine, of course, there would be no incomes to be 
taxed, and consequently no source of revenue wherewith to pay that 
just compensation required by the fifth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. 

A SANE PROGRAM OF JUSTICH 


Then, what is a fair and reasonable program for the conduct of war 
so as to bring about a more just and equal distribution of the burdens of 
war? We believe that the war is the whole Nation’s business. It is 
not the affair merely of those in the Army or the Navy. The soldiers 
and sailors have no more at stake than the civilians back home. The 
war is everybody’s business. If the cost of the war is not sufficient to 
justify a contribution to the limit of his qualifications and capacities 
and resources by every citizen, then we ought not to be in the war, 
and Congress should carefully consider this aspect of the problem 
before declaring war. But this equalization can not be theoretically 
and mathematically exact and ideal. 

It is a practical world we live in, and war is an abnormal condition 
and fortunately very occasional and temporary, and should be so con- 
ducted as to result in the minimum of dislocation and demoralization 
of the existing order of things. Therefore, in addition to the exercise 
of the power of drafting soldiers and sailors by selective service; and 
in addition to the power to commandeer and take necessary physical 
property without delay, subject to subsequent compensation, there are 
two outstanding measures that should be taken at the outbreak of 
another war. We should have our minds made up in advance on these 
matters and, if possible, the outlines of general legislation should be 
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placed upon the statute books now and we should not wait until the 
heat and excitement and the tumult of war in order to legislate. The 
first of these is the stabilization of all prices. This can and must be 
done by the fiat of law. Only the emergency of war could justify such 
an artificial and unnatural mandate. 


STOP PROFITEERING BY STABILIZING PRICES 


The stabilization of prices as contemplated by those familiar with the 
details essential to carry out this program of seeking to equalize the 
burdens and inconveniences of war, is not price fixing as ordinarily 
understood. It does not mean picking out different commodities and 
prescribing by statute the prices for which the same may be sold. But 
it does mean taking the prices of all commodities as they are found 
and ascertained to prevail in a free market at a fixed price, say, 90 
days before the declaration of war, and prescribing that the prices 
so prevailing shall be observed in transactions between citizens and in 
transactions of citizens with the Government. 

This is fair and just. The price of any commodity is a relative 
matter, economically considered. The real price is the quantity of 
commodity or service that must be given for a commodity or the quan- 
tity of service or commodity that may be received for a given com- 
modity. The excuse given during the war for the pyramiding of prices 
was that the raw material and labor, rent and interest, and other fac- 
tors going into other commodities had risen and were continuing to rise, 
and, in order to meet these rises, the prices of manufactured articles 
must be raised. In turn, labor contended that what it had to buy and 
the rents it had to pay had gone up, and it must have more wages. 
The merchants claimed that not only had commodities advanced but 
store rents advanced, clerk hire advanced, and taxes advanced, so that 
they must increase prices. These retail prices again, in their turn, 
affected the wages of the laborers and the prices of raw materials. So 
this vicious circle swung rapidly around, rising constantly higher and 
higher, to the terrific peak of more than 250 per cent of normal prices. 
The stabilization of prices will eliminate such excuses for price boosting, 
and the result will be equality and fairness to all parties concerned. 


“ PAY-AS-YOU-FIGHT ” PROGRAM 


The next step that practical men, bent upon seeking, so far as pos- 
sible, the ideal of justice among all citizens in the duty to make and 
carry on war, is to understand in advance that taxes, heavy taxes, 
burdensome taxes, will be imposed to meet the current expenses of the 
war. The slogan should be, as far as possible, to “ pay as you fight,” 
so that as the soldier sacrifices time.and blood and life in carrying on 
at the front, the taxpayer back home, conducting his business, living 
with his family, shall contribute from his substance the material 
things necessary to satisfy the current demands of the fighting forces. 

The issue of bonds to finance the war should be reduced to a mini- 
mum, if not entirely eliminated. Undoubtedly, the tremendous infla- 
tion of credit and currency and prices during the World War was due 
in part tg the stupendous issues of bonds. These bonds were largely 
carried by being floated at the banks and the credit and currency of 
the people were almost doubled. But some may protest that to stabilize 
prices would eliminate war profiteering, and to eliminate bond issues 
would prevent inflation, so that there would be no unusual stimulus 
to business and, in fact, there might be an apparent stagnation, thus 
resulting in a diminution of incomes which, in turn, would result in 
a diminution of income taxes and, if the war should be financed as 
fought, taxes might be so heavy as to amount in fact to a capital levy. 
That chain of argument is considered as reducing the proposition to 
an ad absurdum. But I refuse to be frightened by the thought of even 
a capital levy in order to carry on war. At most, it can but mean 
that a very small percentage of the existing capital reserves of the 
people shall be taken for the extraordinary and urgent needs of the 
Government in time of war. 


HUMAN LIFE HIGHER THAN MATERIAL PROPERTY 


"Does not the man at the front, and all those under arms cooperating 
with him to make his fight effective, submit to a capital levy to a very 
real and even terrific degree? The best part of the assets and capital 
of the young man is his body, his health, his time—yea, his life. In 
order to defend the Nation, in order to make it secure for every man 
and woman within its bounds, in order that all may equally enjoy 
the blessings of this Nation, the strongest and best of our young men 
are called out to give, in unstinted measure, the riches and vested 
rights of health and strength and life. 

Is it fair, is it just, is it in conformity with that fundamental Ameri- 
ean conception of equality of rights and equality of obligations, that 
some of our citizens should be called upon to give their all to defend 
the Nation’s rights and life, and others, at the same time, be not called 
upon to make a sacrifice of a small proportion of accumulated capital? 
I recall these words from the inaugural address of President Warren 
G. Harding, March 4, 1921: “There is something inherently wrong, 
something out of accord with the ideals of representative democracy, 
when one portion of our citizenship turns its activities to private gain 
anid defensive war, while another portion is fighting, sacrificing, or 
dying for the national defense.” 
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JUSTICE A FACTOR IN NATIONAL DEFENSE 


- To make effective such a program tending toward a just and fair 
distribution of the burdens of war is the greatest step in’ the scheme 
of national defense. It will mean that all the resources of the Nation 
will be directed instantly upon the outbreak of war to the making and 
gathering of such a combination of human, material, and financial re- 
sources as must be well-nigh irresistible. Further, it will mean that, 
among the men who are fighting and directing, among those sacrificing 
and suffering, there will not rankle that sense of injustice and of un- 
fairness at the thought that others are not only escaping from the 
obligations of such a service, but are actually commercializing the Na- 
tion’s needs, and profiteering upon the Nation’s peril and growing dailj 
richer in the abundance of gold, out of the rich, warm blood of thé 
Nation’s sons. There is an inherent and indefinable consciousness in 
every human breast of what is just and fair and right. Education may 
clarify its definition, but can neither create nor destroy its existence. 


“PAY AS YOU FIGHT ” AND NO PROFITEERING INSURES PRUDENCE 


While this program of invoking all the resources of the Nation to 
cooperate in one combined effort of war when war is inevitable insures 
military efficiency, yet it is at the same time one of the surest guar- 
anties that our Nation will never embark upon an aggressive and unjust 
war. We are a peace-loving people. We know that we may best ac- 
complish our mission to build up a great Christian civilization for the 
blessing of our own people and to serve as a shining example to all 
others while peace prevails. But we are vividly conscious of our 
obligation to the ideals of the Republic. We feel that these ideals 
can only be achieved under conditions of undisputed national security. 
Much as we love peace, and will insist to the limits of patience upon 
its preservation, yet, as a practical people knowing the plain lessons 
of history and the teachings of bitter experience, we refuse to live in 
a fool’s paradise and to bury our heads in the sands of a false sense 
of security. But the program here outlined, of no war profits and of 
heavy war taxes, will prove an efficacious deterrent to the rash and 
ill-considered agitation of chauvinists and militarists. It will compel 
certain great interests that control the mighty metropolitan dailies to 
think carefully and to speak mildly in crucial times. If the capital 
that controls newspapers knows that it can not profit and may suffer 
some of the burdens of war, it will be cautious and prudent in edi- 
torial utterance. The man on the street who knows that he is unfit 
by age or physical infirmity to bear a soldier’s part in war, will 
restrain his tongue and no longer agitate for war if he realizes that he 
must contribute of his substance, even to the point of sacrifice, in order 
to carry on the war. 


RIGHTEOUS WAR OF DEFENSE 


Wita all selfish motives of pride and profit by war eliminated, with 
the hysteria and delirium of war excitement checked and restrained 
by the thought of heavy financial burdens, we may feel sure that one 
motive, and one motive only, may ever impel the good people of this 
great Republic to take up arms against another nation. That motive 
will be the defense of either the physical integrity or of the inter- 
national rights of the Nation. With a war caused by and based upon 
such a condition, with a situation confronting all the people, that 
means either supine submission to a foreign will or fighting in defense 
of the Nation’s rights and life, there can be no question but that any 
war declared by Congress will be a just war. Being just, being 
righteous, being backed by the heart and conscience of the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the people, the law of selective service for human beings 
and a law to prevent profiteering by the stabilization of prices and to 
require the equitable contribution of the sinews of war by those having 
capital will not be a heartless mandate to compel the sullen obedience 
of the people to a harsh war program, but will be merely the legal 
measure of what all the people will cheerfully do to defend the Nation's 
cause. i 
A NEW AMERICAN SLOGAN 


Therefore, are we not justified in advancing one step further in the 
crystallization of national ideals into well-remembered phrases that 
express the heart and soul of Americanism? For more than 125 
years American citizens of all sections and of all parties have ac- 
knowledged that the epitome of American institutions finds a voice 
in the phrase: “ Equal rights to all and special privileges to none.” 
To that incomparable expression of the peace-time policies of our 
Nation, let us now, while the lessons of the late war are still fresh in 
every mind and heert, write upon the statute books of this Republic 
laws looking toward the equalization of the obligations and hardships 
of war, and phrase this other epitome of the American war-time policy 
thus: “ Equal burdens and equal sacrifices for all and special privileges 
and special profits to none.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting an editorial 
from the Macon Telegraph on the subject of, farm relief. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I am fundamentally opposed to bringing 
editorials into the RECORD. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. I hope the gentleman will not object. 
It is but a short editorial. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


RELIEF OF OFFICERS AND FORMER OFFICERS OF THE ARMY 


Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 3436) for 
the relief of certain officers, and for other purposes, with Senate 
amendments, disagree to the Senate amendments, and ask for a 
conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table House bill 3436. 
disagree to the Senate amendments, and ask for a conference. 
The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 3436) for the relief of certain officers and former officers 
of the Army of the United States, and for other purposes. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. I shall object until the gentleman 
makes his request in accordance with what I said this morning 
and yesterday morning. The gentleman ought to read the Rec- 
orD. He will learn that in course of time. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. I have consulted the minority 
members of the committee, and this request is in accordance 
with their desire. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this is a department bill, as I understand, entitled: 


For the relief of certain officers and former officers of the Army of 
the United States, and for other purposes. 


‘As passed by the House it contained only a collection of non- 
controversial items to enable the War Department to straighten 
up its accounts with certain officers. The Senate has placed 
upon the bill 11 amendments that impose upon the Dill ‘an in- 
crease of some $700,000 and sends certain important claims to 
the Court of Claims. None of these 11 amendments are germane 
to the bill as it passed the House. 

No Member of the House depending upon the title of the bill 
would have any notice whatever as to the character of the 
legislation placed in the bill by the other body. It is not good 
legislative practice, and I shall be obliged to object to the bill 
going to conference unless we can be assured by the gentleman 
from Kansas that the House conferees will not accept those 
amendments placed in the bill by the Senate that are not 
germane to the House bill. l 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. I can assure the gentleman that 
that course will be followed. I would like to say further that 
the War Claims Committee, after considering Civil War claims 
for 50 years, adopted a rule to the effect that it would not 
report favorably any claims which directly or indirectly grew 
out of any war prior to the Spanish-American War. The 
claims put in this bill by the Senate committee are Civil War 
claims which our committee, without a suspension of rules, is 
not in a position to favorably approve, and I certainly am not 
in a position to consent to those claims remaining in the bill. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I hope the gentleman does not include in those claims 
that very meritorious and just claim of the State of Massachu- 
setts and that meritorious and just claim of Baltimore City for 
interest. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. I certainly do include those claims. 
Our committee held hearings, at which the gentleman from 
Maryland was present, and took no favorable action on them. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. No. The committee said it could 
not take any further action because of its rule, but I hope the 
gentleman will give those claims most serious consideration. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. The committee could have sus- 
pended its rule, but did not do so. The claims were not con- 
sidered to be either just or legal claims against the Government. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Then I shall have to object. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. The gentleman can object, but 
I certainly can not consider agreeing to recommend the pay- 
ment of those claims. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Then I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER appointed the following conferees: Messrs. 
STRONG of Kansas, WINTER, and LOWREY. 
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CONFERENCE REPORT—URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up the conference 
report on the bill (H. R. 16462) making appropriations to supply 
urgent deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1927, and prior fiscal years, and to provide 
urgent supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1927, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana calls up the 
conference report on House bill 16462, which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read the conference report. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate numbered 8, 9, 
and 10 to the bill (H. R. 16462) making appropriations to 
supply urgent deficiencies in certain appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1927, and prior fiscal years, and to pro- 
vide urgent supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1927, and for other purposes, having met, after 
full and free conference, have been unable to agree. 


WILL R. Woop, 

Lours C. CRAMTON, 

JOSEPH W. BYBNS, » 
Managers on the part of the House. 


F. E. WARBEN, 

CHARLES CURTIS, 

LEE S. OVERMAN, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate numbered 8, 9, and 10 to the bill (H. R. 16462) 
making.appropriations to supply urgent deficiencies in certain 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and 
prior fiscal years, and to provide urgent supplemental appro- 
priations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for 
other purposes, report that they have been unable to agree 
with the managers on the part of the Senate on the following 
amendments: 

On Nos. 8 and 9, relating to the limitation inserted by the 
Senate on the appropriation for refunding taxes illegally col- 
lected. 

On No. 10, relating to refund of taxes imposed by the revenue 
acts of 1918, 1921, and 1924 upon certain automobile parts and 
accessories. 

WILL R. Woon, 

Louis O. CRAMTON, 

JOSEPH W. BYRNS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the items in disagree- 
ment be read, and I also ask unanimous consent that items 8 
and 9, which refer to the same thing, be considered together. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the two amendments 
in disagreement, and, without objection, they will be considered 
together. i 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment 8, page 10, after the figures “ 1928 ” in line 10, insert: 
“ Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be used to pay 
any claim in excess of $50,000 until such claim shall be approved by 
the Comptroller General of the United States in accordance with exist- 
ing law: Provided.” 

Amendment 9: Insert the word “ further.” 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House further 
insist upon its disagreement to these two amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana moves that 
the House further insist upon its disagreement to these two 
amendments. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Woop) there were—ayes 128, noes 8. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next amendment 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment No. 10: Page 10, line 18, after the word “each,” strike 
out the remainder of the page and all of page 11 down to and including 
tte word “ commissioner” in line 19. 
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Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House further 
insist upon its disagreement to this amendment, and I desire- 
to be heard for a moment. 

Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, there has already 
been discussion upon this item. This is the item put in this 
bill by the House with reference to a refund upon certain er- 
roneous taxes, so declared by the courts, levied upon certain 
auxiliary parts to automobiles. The amount of tax involved, 
in round figures, is some $29,000,000. The Senate amendment 
strikes out the House language. The provision stricken out is 
so framed that the men who paid these taxes will get them and 
the language is so framed that it makes it incumbent upon the 
manufacturer, if he claims the refund, to see to it that the ulti- 
mate consumers who paid these taxes obtain these refunds, 
and in order that we may be assured that the men who paid 
these taxes get the refund the provision requires the manufac- 
turer to give a bond whereby he undertakes to pay to the ulti- 
mate consumers the taxes that were paid by the ultimate con- 
sumers, If the manufacturer does not do that, he is required 
under the bond to pay that money back into the Treasury of 
the United States within a period of six months. Objection 
was raised in the other body and this provision was stricken 
out, and that enables the manufacturer to get the refund. He 
is the last man who ought to have it, because he did not pay 
the tax. The ultimate consumer is the man who did pay it, 
and in order that he may receive it we have put this language 
in the bill, making it obligatory, under a bond, that he does 
receive it. | 

Suppose this provision is not carried in the bill. There is 
$29,000,000 in taxes of this character subject to be claimed by 
the manufacturers, and I dare say not one cent on the dollar 
will ever get into the hands of the men who actually paid it. 
In most cases it would be impossible for the manufacturer to 
find him; he would make no effort whatever to find him; and 
this would be just that much velvet in the pockets of the manu- 
facturers. It would be unjust not only to the ultimate con- 
sumer but would be an evasion of the law resulting in these 
gentlemen getting into their pockets millions of dollars to which 
they are not entitled. 

The Senate has persisted in its disagreement. This matter 
has not been taken back to the Senate, and it is my purpose 
to bring this particular amendment up here now in order that 
we may have a record vote upon it to express the views of the 
House. If the Members of the House, in justice to the men 
who paid this tax, want to see them get this money through a 
refund to them, we should further insist upon our disagreement 
and endeavor to retain this provision in the bill. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, WOOD. I yield. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I am entirely in sympathy with the 
gentleman on this matter, but I wanted to ask about the other 
amendment for the refund of taxes. What was done about 
that? 

Mr. WOOD. That is still in disagreement, and we have 
already been instructed by a vote of this House, given just a 
moment ago, to further insist on our disagreement. 

Mr. BYRNS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. I yield to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. BYRNS. Is it not a fact that the Deputy Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue stated to the committee that there were a 
number of former employees of the Treasury who had gone out 
and gotten up contracts for the collection of this money? 

Mr. WOOD. That is correct. 

Mr, ARENTZ. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Is it not a fact that the House has gone a 
little too far in this matter in one respect? For instance, take 
the matter of the linoleum on the running board of automo- 
biles. I understand the committee has placed that item as 
one of the accessories of automobiles, the tax on which is to be 
returned to the consumer. How are we going to arrive at that? 

Mr. WOOD. I will say to the gentleman that only those 
taxes will be returned to the consumer which the manufac- 
turer sees fit to return if this provision is not relevant. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. If you can not return it to the 
consumer, or if you can not arrive at a method of returning it 
to the consumer, ought it to be returned to the manufacturer? 

Mr. ARENTZ. It should not be returned to the manufacturer. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Under that situation it will not be 
returned at all. 

Mr. ARENTZ. That is what should be done. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. I yield to the gentleman. 


1927 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Perhaps it should be said that this is 
only a limitation upon the appropriation contained in this bill. 

Mr. WOOD. That is correct. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. And the entire subject will be open for 
permanent legislation through consideration hereafter by the 
Ways and Means Committee, 

Mr. WOOD. That is true. If it is established that any 
injustice has been done to anybody, and we have the assurance 
of the Ways and Means Committee that if any of these gentle- 
men can show any injustice has been done to them, the com- 
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mittee will provide a way to correct snch injustice. 


Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays upon this question. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 348, nays 1, 


answered “present” 3, not voting 81, as follows: 
[Roll No. 27] 


YEAS—348 

Ackerman Dominick Kiefner Ronijue 
Adkins Doughton Kiess Rouse 
Aldrich Douglass Kincheloe Rowbottom 
Allen Dowell Kindred Rubey 
Allgood Doyle Kirk Rutherford 
Almon Drane Knutson Sabath 
Andresen Drewry Kopp Sanders, Tex. 
Andrew Driver Kunz Sandlin 
Appleby Dyer Kvale Schafer 
Arentz Eaton LaGuardia Schneider 
Arnold Edwards Lampert Sears, Fia. 
Aswell Ellis Lanham Shallenberger 
Auf der Heide Eslick Lankford Shreve 
Ayres Esterly Larsen Simmons 
Bacharach Evans Lazaro Sinclair 
Bachmann Faust Lea, Calif. Sinnott 
Bacon Fenn Leatherwood Smith 
Bailey Fish Leavitt Smithwick 
Bankhead Fisher Letts Snell 
Barbour Fitzgerald, W. T. Linthicum Somers, N. Y. 
Barkley Fletcher Little Speaks 
Beck Fort Lowrey Spearing 
Beers Frear Lozier Sproul, Ill. 
Begg Free Luce Sproul, Kans. 
Bell Freeman Lyon Stalker 
Berger Fulmer McDuffie Steagall 
Black, N. Y. Funk McFadden Stevenson 
Black, Tex. Furlow McKeown Strong, Kans. 
Bland Gallivan McLaughlin, Nebr. Summers, Wash, 
Blanton Gambrill McMillan Sumners, Tex. 
Bloom Garber McReynolds Swank 
Boies Gardner, Ind. McSwain Swartz 
Bowles Garner, Tex. McSweeney Sweet 
Bowling Garrett, Tenn. MacGregor Swing 
Bowman Garrett, Tex, Madden Taylor, Colo. 
Box Gasque Magee, N. Y. Taylor, N. J. 
Boylan Gibson Magee, Pa. Taylor, Tenn. 
Brand, Ga. Gifford Magrady Taylor, W. Va. 
Brand, Ohio Glynn | Major Temple 
Briggs Goodwin Mansfield Thatcher 
Brigham Green, Ila. Mapes Thomas 
Browne Green, Iowa Martin, La. Thompson 
Browning Greenwood Martin, Mass. Thurston 
Brumm Griest Menges Tilson 
Buchanan Griffin Merritt Timberlake 
Bulwinkle Hadley Michener Tincher 
Burdick Hale Miller Tinkham 
Burtness Iall, Ind. Milligan Tolley 
Burton Hall, N. Dak. Montgomery Treadway 
Busby Hammer Mooney Tucker 
Byrns Hardy Moore, Ky. Tydings 
Campbell Hare Moore, Ohio Underwood 
Canfield Harrison Moore, Va. Updike 
Cannon Hastings Morehcad Tpshaw 
Carew Haugen Morgan Vaile 
Carpenter Hawley Morrow Vestal 
Carss Hickey Murphy Vincent, Mich. 
Carter, Calif. Hill, Ala. Nelson, Me. Vinson, Ky. 
Carter, Okla, - Hill, Md. Nelson, Mo, Voigt 
Celler Hill, Wash. Newton, Minn. Wainwright 
Chalmers Hoch Norton Warren 
Chapman Hogg O'Connell, R.I.  Wason 
Chindblom Holaday O’Connor, La. Watres 
Clague Hooper Oldfield Watson 
Cochran Houston Parker Weaver 
Cole Howard Parks Wefald 
onler Huga on a Weller 

oilins ull, Tenn. eavey 7 ‘alif. 
Colton Hull, Morton D. Peery Velh; Calif 
Connally, Tex. | Hull, William E. Perkins Wheeler 
Connery Irwin |. Porter White, Kans. 
Connolly, Pa. Jacobstein Pou White, Me. 
Cooper, Ohio Jeffers Pratt Whitehead 
Cooper, Wis. Jenkins Purnell Whittington 
Corning Johnson, Ill. Quin Williams, Ill. 
Cox Johnson, Ind. Ragon Williams, Tex, 
Cramton Johnson, Ky. Rainey Williamson 
Crisp Johnson, S. Dak. Ramseyer Wilson, La. 
Crumpacker Johnson, Tex. Rankin Wilson, Miss. 
Cullen Jones Ransley Winter 
Dallinger Kahn Rathbone Wolverton 
Darrow Kearns Rayburn Wood 
Davis Keller Reece Woodruff 
Deal Kelly Reid, Ill. Woodrum 
Denison Kemp Robingon, Iowa Wright 
Dickizson, Iowa Kerr Robsion, Ky. Wurzbach 
Dickinson, Mo. Ketcham Rogers Zihlman 


NAYS—1 
McLeod 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”—3 
Christopherson Hersey Oliver, Ala. 
NOT VOTING—81 
Abernethy French Manlove Sosnowski 
Anthony lrothingham Mead Stedman 
Beedy Gilbert Michaelson Stephens 
Bixler Golder Mills Stobbs 
Britten Goldsborough Montague Strong, Pa. 
Rutler Gorman Morin Strother 
Cleary Graham Nelson, Wis. Sullivan 
Coyle Hayden Newton, Mo. Swoope 
Crosser Hudson O'Connell, N. Y. Taber 
Crowther Hudspeth O’Connor, N. Y: Tillman 
Curry Jaines Oliver, N. X. Underhill N 
Davenport Johnson, Wash. Perlman Vare 
Davey Kendall Phillips Vinson, Ga. 
Dempsey King Prall Walters 
Dickstein Kurtz Quayle Wingo 
Elliott Lee, Ga. Reed, Ark. Woodyard 
Englebright Lehibach Reed, N. Y. Wyant 
lairchild Lindsay Sanders, N. Y. Yates 
Fitzgerald, Roy G. Lineberger Scott 
Foss McClintic Sears, Nebr. 
Fredericks McLaughlin, Mich. Seger 


So Mr. Woop’s motion to further insist was agreed to. 
The following pairs were announced: 

‘- Butler with Mr. Hudspeth. 

. Newton of Missouri with Mr. Crosser, 

. Seger with Mr. Montague. 

-- Strong of Pennsylvania with Mr. Quayle. 

. Grabam with Mr. Wingo. 

. Kendall with Mr. O’Connell of New York. 

. Kurtz with Mr. McClintic. 

. Michaelson with Mr. Gilbert. 


. Anthony with Mr. Davey. 
*, McLaughlin of Michigap with Mr. Abernethy. 


. Crowther with Mr. CRary. 
. Manlove with Mr. Goldsborough, 
. Curry with Mr. Lindsay. 
* French with Mr. Mead. 
. Hudson with Mr. O'Connor of New York. 
. King with Mr. Stedman. 
. Yates with Mr. Tillman. 
. Underhill with Mr. Vinson of Georgia. 
‘, Stephens with Mr. Sullivan. 
. Recd of New York with Mr. Reed of Arkansas. 
. Morin with Mr. Lee of Georgia. 
. Wyant with Mr. Prall. 
. Lehlbach with Mr. Hayden. 
. Johnson of Washington with Mr. Oliver of New York. 
. Dempsey with Mr. Dickstein. 
. Elliott with Mr. Nelson of Wisconsin. 
Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, I wish to vote 
é aye.” 
The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman in the Hall and listen- 
ing when his name should have been called? 
Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I was not. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not qualify. 
Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, if I had been present I would have 
voted “aye.” 
Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. 
name was called. | 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not qualify. 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 


ADDRESS OF HON. NICHOLAS LONGWORTH, SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker. at Memorial Hall last night the 
Speaker of the House delivered an address on a topic of great 
importance, and I think the membership of the House and the 
country at large will be interested in reading what he said. I 
therefore ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD by printing the address made at Memorial Hall last 
night by the Speaker of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. [{Applause.] 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the ReEcorp, I include the following speech of the 
Speaker [Mr. LoNcwortTH] at the Daughters of the American 
Revolution Memorial Hall last evening: 

THE NATIONAL DEFENSE 

Mr. LONGWorRTH. The framers of the Constitution of the United States 
wrote this as its preamble: 

“ We, the people of the United States, in order to form a nrore per- 
fect Union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the 
common defense, promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and establish thiy 
Constitution for the United States of Amecrica.”’. 

Of these six definite purposes for which the Constitution was ordained. 
the latter three pertain definitely and directly to the national! defense. 
Later in the Constitution are provided 18 different powers which are 
delegated to the Congress. Of these, 10 are closely allied with the national 
defense. It is, therefore, especially and peculiarly the duty of Congress 


I did not get in until after my 


to see to it that adequate equipment and preparation for the common 
defense shall be at all times maintained, “in order to promote the gen- 
eral welfare and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity.” 

For myself I have during my congressional life held it to be my para- 
mount duty to abide by these principles as promulgated by the fathers 
of the Republic. I have at all times declined to support legislation 
which I thought tended to bring the national defensive equipment below 
the point of thorough adequacy. If I have erred or shall err in this 
regard, it has been and always will be in the direction of securing the 
best possible protection for the interests of my country and my family. 

It is the devout wish of us all, I am sure, that we of America may 
never be forced to the necessity of defending our institutions by 
armed foree, but we would be blind indeed as a Nation if we did 
not recognize the fact that the world has been by no means purged 
of malice, hatred, greed for economic advantage, and lust for terri- 
torial acquisition; and so, if we guard ourselves and our possessions 
scrupulously from what might result from the exercise of these pas- 
sions no right-minded nation can find cause either to object or to 
fear, 


The defensive branch of the Government is our Army and Navy. 


It costs less than one-fifth of our total national expenditures to 


maintain them, an amount relatively small as compared with the 


military establishments of other nations. Are we maintaining our 


Army and Navy to-day at a standard of efficiency adequate to the 
thorough protection of our interests? As to the Army, I would say 
“ Yes.” I believe that the Army appropriation bill, now in conference, 
as it passed both the House and Senate, makes adequate provision 
for that branch of our military equipment. It must not be over- 
looked, however, that in making adequate provision we exceeded in 
quite substantial degree the estimates and recommendations of the 
Bureau of the Budget. % 

With regard to the Navy, however, I would say emphatically “ No,” 
certainly as to the bill in the form in which it passed the House, 


and in that bill we adhered to the estimates and recommendations of 


the Bureau of the Budget. 

I do not mean in any way to criticize the efficiency of this bureau 
or to decry its value. 
Congress to keep down expenditures to the lowest possible point. 
But, after all, it is the Congress and not the Bureau of the Budget 
that is responsible to the people of the United States. In appro- 
priating money from the National Treasury I think we should follow 
the Budget estimates as closely as possible, but to follow them blindly 
at all times, particularly in questions relating to the defense of the 
Nation, for which that bureau is in no way responsible, would be 
to abdicate our responsibilities and become mere rubber stamps. 

I think I need not dwell before an audience like this upon the im- 
portance to the country, both in time of war and in time of peace, 
of maintaining a thoroughly adequate Navy. It is vital at all times 
for the protection of our foreign commerce, not only for our export 
trade but for our industries at home, which require an increasing 
number of necessary goods which we can not produce within our own 
boundaries, such as rubber, coffee, jute, and potash. Even in products 
as plentiful here as iron ore and oil we are dependent to an increasing 
extent on imports. 

For the protection of our foreign policies a thoroughly adequate Navy 
is vital at all times, for these policies are no stronger than our fleet. 
You will all recall an incident in the administration of President 
Roosevelt when the preservation of the Monroe doctrine was at stake. 
In 1902 Germany had declined to arbitrate certain claims against 
Venezuela, and the German fleet was about to seize territory there. 
While it was announced that the seizure was to be only temporary, it 
did not require a stretch of the imagination to prophesy that the 
territory would be held permanently as a naval base near the Panama 
Canal. At that juncture President Roosevelt sent for the German 
ambassador and advised him in no uncertain terms that unless Ger- 
many agreed to arbitrate he would send Admiral Dewey to Venezuela 
with the American fleet under orders to prevent the seizure of territory. 
Facing this situation, the German Emperor agreed to arbitrate. 

I leave to your imagination what would have happened to the 
Monroe doctrine if the President had been unable then to call for the 
use of adequate sea power. 

I am entirely confident that the great majority of the American 
people demand a thoroughly adequate Navy. Certainly they indorsed 
the most ambitious building program that we ever undertook shortly 
after the war, which if completed within a few years would have made 
us by far the most formidable sea power among the nations. That 
program undoubtedly would have been completed had it not been for 
the conference held in Washington in 1921 for the reduction of 
armament. l i 

We went into that conference, potentially at least, the greatest sea 
power of them all, and we emerged having made by far the greatest 
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sacrifices. It was hailed as a smashing victory for peace, but what do 
you think the people would have said at that time if, having reduced 
our Navy to a level with Great Britain and in a ratio of 5 to 3 with 
Japan, it had been announced that we intended to actually go below 
the naval strength of those powers. I believe that the American 
people would have voiced their indignation in no uncertain terms. 
Certainly no such policy was contemplated at that time by those in 
authority. Secretary Hughes, who probably more than anyone else 
was responsible for the successful outcome of the conference, said not 
long afterwards at a celebration on Navy Day, on October 26, 1922: 
“The celebration of Navy day has my hearty approval. This Gov- 
ernment has taken the lead in securing the reduction of naval arma- 
ment, but the Navy we retain under the agreement should be main- 
tained with efficient personnel and pride in the service. It is essential 
that we should maintain the relative naval strength of the United 
States. That, in my judgment, is the way to peace and security. It 
will be upon that basis that we would enter in future conferences or 


make agreements for limitation, and it would be folly to undermine our 
position.” 


That statement has my thorough and absolute approval. I stand 
precisely where Secretary Hughes then stood and no doubt stands 
to-day. I said in the House recently, and I say to-night, that while 
we owe an obligation to the nations participating in that conference 
not to exceed the 5-5-3 ratio, we owe an equally great obligation to 
the American people not to go below it. 

What is the situation to-day with regard to the Navy? We entered 
the Washington conference in a position of distinct superiority over all. 
We emerged from the conference in a position of exact equality with 
the greatest of the naval powers. Š 

To-day I grieve to say we are in a position of distinct inferiority to 
Great Britain and not so very far away from Japan. To me this lapse 
from our former high estate is nothing short of lamentable, if not 
humiliating, and it will become increasingly aggravated if the bill as it 
passed the House should become law. The main point at issue between 
the two Houses of Congress is the appropriation for the commencement 
of the building of three cruisers now authorized by law, but the authori- 
zation for which will lapse on the ist of next July if no appropriation 
is made. By a majority of two the House, following the recommenda- 
tion of the Bureau of the Budget, failed to make any appropriation. 
The Senate made an appropriation—small, but sufficient to begin the 
work and keep the authority alive. It is not often that I am willing 
to admit it, but in this case the Senate was right and the House was 
wrong, and I will continue to think so until the House, as I have every 
hope and confidence it will do, reverses its position. The leading argu- 
ment of those in the House who opposed any appropriation was that 
another limitation of armament conference might be held in the com- 
paratively near future and that under the circumstances we should 
proceed with no new actual building program. To my mind that argu- 
ment refutes itself. I have not the slightest doubt that it was 
our commanding strength and generous willingness to make great 
sacrifices that brought about the successful result of the Washington 
conference. 

To-day we are in no such position of superiority, but rather in a 
position of inferiority. We must then take up the question of a new 
conference on the limitation of armament, not as a Nation willing to 
make great sacrifices in the cause of peace but as a Nation begging 
others to make sacrifices themselves. In days like this, when it is 
regrettable though undoubtedly true, that we have incurred the envy, 
if not the hatred and enmity, of most of the great nations, we can not 
expect much of that sort of consideration in their councils as might be 
due to a liking for us or gratitude for service or sacrifices we have 
offered in the past. 

Our influence among the nations of the world, not only for our 
own interests but for the interest of enduring peace, must come from 
strength, not from weakness; from industrial and financial strength 
backed up by a competent military power, for the first two without the 
latter would be of no avail. 

That we may be secure at home, and that our influence may be felt 
abroad, we must have an adequate Navy, and by adequate I mean a 
Navy which shall measure up the ratio agreed upon at the Washington 
conference. I hold that the American people believed, and had the 
right to believe, that we intended to live up to that agreement. Surely 
no foreign nation can complain if we abide by the terms of our contract. 
We have been more than just to the nations of the world. Let us be 
just to ourselves. 


CONVEYANCE OF LAND IN ALABAMA FOR PARK AND GAME PRESERVE 
PURPOSES 


Mr. ALLGOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 11421, and concur 
in the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title. 
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The Clerk read the title, as follows: 


An act (H. R. 11421) to provide for conveyance of certain lands in 
the State of Alabama for State park and game preserve purposes, 


The Senate amendment was read. 
The Senate amendment was agreed to. 


THE M’NARY-HAUGEN FARM RELIEF BILL 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill H. R. 15474, the 
farm relief bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Mares in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill of which the Clerk will read the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 15474) to establish a Federal farm board to aid in the 
orderly marketing and in the control and disposition of the surplus of 
agricultural commodities. 


Mr. HAUGEN was recognized. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire how much 
time the gentleman has yielded himself? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I hope to get through in half an hour or 
three-quarters of an hour. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa will be rec- 
ognized for one hour. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman and Members, I appreciate 
that in the discussion of farm-relief legislation there are many 
differences of opinion. I appreciate that there are many cur- 
rents and cross currents in respect to its accomplishment; 
although there are differences of opinion I appreciate that all 
Members, regardless of their political affiliation or their per- 
sonal interests, are honest in their convictions, that they are 
earnest and sincere in the advocacy of the principles and poli- 
cies which they advocate. 


The continued economic depression is generally acknowledged. | 


I believe we all agree that recent experience has demonstrated 
with absolute finality that the stability, growth, and greatness 
of our Nation depends on our basic industry—agriculture. Ad- 
verse economic conditions are generally acknowledged and the 
facts are known to all Members of the House, and therefore 
it does not seem necessary at this time to discuss the unfor- 
tunate conditions or the results of the continued economic de- 
pression, and the urgent need of legislation generally believed 
to be necessary to restore normal and better conditions, not 
only to agriculture but to labor and to every activity in order 
that we may have the fullest development of every worthy 
and legitimate enterprise. 

It is generally believed that this depressed condition is con- 
fined to certain sections of this country, that it is local and 
not general, which is, of course, a misconception of the fact. 
My State has been given more publicity than any other, due 
to the fact that the Corn Belt conference was held at Des 
Moines. But on examination of the various reports, the offi- 
cial reports, the commercial and industrial reports, we find 
that the conditions are as acute in one State as in the other, 
in the North, in the South, in the East, and in the West. 

Turn to the last report of the Attorney General in respect 
to the number of cases in bankruptcy. We find that out of 
the 47,000 cases in bankruptcy, 7,777 are classed as farmers. 
Bear in mind that does not include the hundreds of thousands 
of mortage foreclosures or the number of cases in voluntary 
liquidation—an astonishing fact. Bankruptcy among the farm- 
ers increased from 1910 to 1924 1,000 per cent as in contrast 
with others. Turn to the report of the Comptroller of the 
Treasury. We find in respect to banks closing that the number 
increased from 49 in 1920 to 574 in 1926, an increase of 1,200 
per cent in a few years. We recall the report of Secretary 
Wallace only a few years ago. He pointed out the fact that 
1,200,000 people had left the farm and moved elsewhere to 
improve their condition. In New York alone 100,000 left in a 
single year. In 15 corn and wheat growing States 2414 per 
cent of owners of farms were in fact bankrupt. Is there any 
question as to the condition? 

Numerous press, private, commercial, and industrial reports 
show clearly the unfortunate conditions. The National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, of New York, published last April 
a comprehensive report, made after an exhaustive study by the 
commercial, industrial, and railroad interests, that upon agri- 
culture rests the whole structure, and the progress, prosperity, 
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and happiness of our people are dependent upon the success of 
the tillers of the soil. 

As we all know, the farmer as a class is the conservative 
force of the Nation. He is the producer of new wealth. All 
wealth springs from mother earth. Every year the farmer, 
by his labor, affords the opportunity for the combined acts of 
the soil, the sun, and the rain, to bring into existence the 
essentials of home life—the food we eat and the clothing we 
wear. 

The National Industrial Conference Board report makes it 
clear as to the important place the farmer holds in our economic 
and national life. It points out that the agricultural industry 
pays $10,000,000,000 annually for goods and services produced 
by others. It purchases about $6,000,000,000 worth of manu- 
factured products annually, or about one-tenth of the value of 
the manufactured goods produced. 

It supplies material upon which depends industries giving 
employment to over one-half of our industrial workers. 

It pays, indirectly, at least two and one-half billions of the 
wages of the urban employees. 

It supplies about one-eighth of the total tonnage of freight 
carried by our railroad systems. 

Its products constitute nearly one-ha]f of the value of our 
exports. 

Farms and farm property represent nearly one-fifth of our 
tangible wealth. 

In recent years it has contributed about one-sixth of the 
national income. 

The current value of the capital invested in agriculture in 
1919-1920 was $65,000.000,000, as compared with forty-four 
billions invested in manufacturing industries, seven billions in 
mines and quarries, and twenty billions in railroads. 

It is reported that Government expenditures in 1924 were 
$10,252,000,000—equal to slightly more than 16 per cent of 
the total income—a per capita cost of Government of $91.47, 
or $400 per family—indeed a large drain on the taxpayers’ 
pocketbook. The agricultural industry pays one-fifth of the 
$10.252,000,000. 

Do you wonder at the interest taken in farm-relief legisla- 
tion? Not only by agriculture, but by bankers, industrial, 
commercial, and railroad interests? 

We recall only a few years ago the farmers, more than 
6,000,000 in number, constituting about 35 per cent of the pur- 
chasing power, because of depressed conditions as the result of 
the disparity in prices between agricultural commodities and 
the products of industry, found themselves without funds or 
credit to purchase the things necessary to operate the farms; 
and as consumption fell, production, of course, decreased cor- 
respondingly, resulting in separating more than 6,000,000 wage 
earners from the pay rolls. 

With that condition prevailing, do you wonder that the rep- 
resentatives of labor organizations appeared before the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, pleading with the committee to report 
out legislation in principle identical with the one reported? 

As stated by Edgar Wallace, representing the American 
Federation of Labor: 


The farmers are our customers; when they have no money we can 
not work. We are the farmers’ customers; when we can not buy, 
their foodstuffs pile up and lose in value. Hence, I think it is to the 
interest of all the workers. * * * I can not see any hope for im- 
provement, except the farmers can buy. Those are the people on whom 
we depend. Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not see any difference in con- 
fiscating a farmer’s product by force or forcing upon him confiscatory 
prices that will have the same effect. The danger is, and I know that 
in certain places it is now taking effect, that the farmer here may also 
let his fields lie fallow and not raise the foodstuffs that are needed 
by the entire country. * * * What does it profit us if we can get 
meat for 10 cents a pound if we haven’t the 10 cents? 


Yes, my friends, with the depressed conditions in agriculture, 
factories and mills crumble to pieces, railroads rust from idle- 
ness, and labor is out of employment. 

Now, how about the inequality between the incomes of the 
farmers and of others? 

The “board reports the farmer’s actual income in 1924 to be 
$730. Against the $730 he is charged with $630 for food, fuel, 
and housing offered by the farm, which leaves him $100 in cash. 
The report states that the farmer pays outside the farm for 
food, fuel, and clothing $475, which absorbs not only the $100 
cash, but leaves him short $375. He is credited with 2 per cent 
on his investment, but as all know, he pays on the average at 
least 6 per cent. If so, he is entitled to $1,200, or $800 more, if 
added to the $375. He finds himself at the end of the year 
$1,175 short. 
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The report points out the comparison of incomes of the vari- 
ous groups. As before stated, eliminating the interest credited 
and the items charged against his account, his income is re- 
ported to be $730 as compared with: 


B80) 55 ene ae ee ee Oe a ES Oa Re OREO ei ere E NS eer er $1, 256 
All workers outside of the farm ..-~-______~--~-_----- -<= , 415 
Wage carners in the manufacturing industry_-___-__---------. 1, 572 
Transportation occu cece et eee hee es eee oe ee ,14 

Cléerlal a a ees ae 1, 678 
MinisteiS i a ce ee i a en a a 1, 295 
Teachers- a re i a 1, 650 


The farmer’s income is reported to be about one to three to 
that of those employed in transportation and about one to two 
of all groups outside of the farms. 

Can there be any question in the mind of anyone as to the 
existing unbalanced condition? If so, I commend a careful 
reading of President Coolidge’s message to Congress at the be- 
ginning of this session. In it you will find direct reference in 
these words: 


The important place which agriculture holds in the economic and 
social life of the Nation can not be overestimated. The National Gov- 
ernment is justified in putting forth every effort to make the open 
country a desirable place to live. No condition meets this requirement 
which fails to supply a fair return on labor expended and capital 
invested. 


If still there be any doubt in the mind of anyone, I most 
respectfully call attention to their party-platform pledges. I 
am sure they all have due regard for their party-platform 
pledges. If one would turn to the platforms of the two major 
parties they will find, first, an acknowledgment of the direful 
conditions, and, second, their party-platform pledge for relief. 

The Republican Party at its national convention held at Cleve- 
land solemnly declared : 


`. We recognize that agricultural activities are still struggling with 
adverse conditions that have brought deep distress. We pledge the 
party to take whatever steps are necessary to bring back the balanced 
conditions between agriculture, industry, and labor. 


Here we have the party’s acknowledgment of the adverse 
conditions and a solemn pledge to bring back the balanced 
condition between agriculture, industry, and labor. 

The Democratic Party at its national convention held at 
New York pledged itself— 


to stimulate by every proper Government activity the progress of 
the cooperative marketing movement and to the establishment of an 
export marketing corporation or commission, in order that the export- 
able surplus may not establish the price of the whole crop. 


Here we have a pledge of the Democratic Party to stimulate 
by every proper governmental activity the progress of the 
cooperative marketing movement and a committal to the estab- 
lishment of an export corporation or commission in order 
that the exportable surplus may not establish the price of the 
whole crop. 

The purposes of the proposed bill is to bring back the bal- 
anced condition between agriculture, industry, and labor, as 
promised in the Republican platform, and to stimulate the 
progress of the cooperative marketing movement, to establish 
an export board, in order that the exportable surplus may not 
establish the price of the whole crop, as promised in the Demo- 
cratic platform. Yes; not only to redeem party platform 
pledges but to comply with the urgent appeals of the thou- 
sands of producers, bankers, merchants, professionals, and 
so forth, to restore normal and better conditions in agriculture. 

Briefly, the bill in principle creates a nonsalaried nominating 
committee of 5 from each of the 12 land-bank districts, 4 
elected by bona fide farm organizations and cooperative asso- 
ciations and 1 appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture. Its 
function would be to submit to the President the names of 
three from each district eligible to appointment to the Federal 
farm board. The President shall appoint an administrative 
farm board of 12, 1 from each Federal ltand-bank district, 
which board is vested with powers to assist in the control and 
disposition of surpluses of basic agricultural commodities— 
wheat, corn, cotton, rice, and hogs—through agreements 
reached with cooperative associations or corporations or asso- 
ciations created by one or more of such cooperative associa- 
tions or other persons engaged in processing such commodities. 

In order that each producer shall contribute his ratable 
share of the cost of marketing and receive his proportionate 
share of profit and to create a 100 per cent pool of the whole 
production the bill provides for collection of an equalization 
fee on each unit of the basic agricultural commodities as it 
moves in commerce. 
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It provides assistance to cooperative associations, in handling 
Surpluses, whether basic commodities or not; provides loans to 
cooperative associations for construction or purchase of facili- 
ties for storage or processing surpluses, and authorizes a re- 
volving fund of $250,000,000 for the purpose of making loans to 
the stabilization funds, which loans are amply protected and 
safeguarded by the collection of the equalization fees. 

Before the board can commence operations in any basic com- 
modity, it must receive affirmative action by the advisory coun- 
cil, as well as a substantial number of cooperative associations 
or other organizations representative of the producers, and the 
decision of the board to operate, or to cease to operate in any 
basic commodity, must have the assent of the board members 
representative of districts that produce one-half or more of 
the Nation’s crop of that commodity. l 

There is no reference to the tariff in the proposed bill. The 
tariff provision which makes the tariff the yardstick, has been 
eliminated, but section 1, the declaration of policy, makes it 
clear as to the purposes of the bill, that is to prevent surpluses 
from unduly depressing the price obtained for the commodities 
and to protect the markets against undue and excessive fluc- 
tuations, and that section, together with section 6 (i), page 10, 
makes it clear that the operations of the board and agreements 
entered into, shall be performed in such manner as to carry 
out the policy declared. That, coupled with the fact that the 
make-up of the board rests entirely upon the producers, would 
make it seem safe to leave it to the discretion of the board, 
what yardstick to apply in order to carry out the declaration 
of policy. _— 

Section 18 of the farm export corporation bill, under consid- 
eration last session to establish an embargo under certain condi- 
tions, has been eliminated. But section 15, definition of sale, 
reads: 


The term “sale” means a sale or other disposition in the United 
States of wheat, rice, or corn for milling or other processing for market, 
for resale, or for delivery by a common carrier—occurring after the be- 
ginning of operations of the board in respect of wheat, rice, or corn. 


which makes it clear that the collection of the equalization fee 
is to be applied on all sales, foreign or domestic production, of 
wheat, rice, and corn for milling or other processing, for market, 
for resale, or for delivery by a common carrier. 

It has been contended that the effect of the equalization fee 
will be to give the importer an advantage over the domestic 
producer, that is, that the effect will be the same as though 
the tariff had been reduced to the extent of the equalization 
fee. This contention is based upon the theory, that the importer 
would sell or process in the United States, and would not be 
subject to the payment of the fee. However, under the bill, 
the importer gains no advantage because the same equali- 
zation fee applies on the foreign as upon domestic production. 
If the equalization fee is imposed upon the processing, it will 
be collected upon the milling for market of all production, 


‘| whether or not it has been imported. For wheat on hand, at 


the beginning of the operating period, the board would un- 
doubtedly have to collect on the processing. In the case of 
transactions during the operating period, the board would pick 
either the sale or the transportation. Either one of which will 
get all wheat, whether intended for domestic use or foreign 
use. So that, as a result of the three weapons, the board will 
be able to apply the fee on all wheat entering into a commercial 
transaction during the operating period. It is not contemplated 
that the board will pick but one weapon, so that wheat not 
involved in the class of transactions covered by that weapon, 
will be immune, but, on the contrary, the three weapons are 
given the board so that it can apply the fee to all transactions. 
It should be pointed out that the bill provides that not more 
than one fee can be collected upon any one unit of the com- 
modity. For example, the fee is paid upon a particular bushel 
of wheat only once, and can not be collected more than once. 

The points of difference between this bill and the one con- 
sidered by the House at the last session are as follows: 

The new bill provides for a nominating committee for cach 
Federal land-bank district in lieu of the Federal farm advisory 
council. The functions of the two organizations are the same, 
namely, the selection of three nominees from each Federal land- 
bank district from which the President is required to make his 
appointment of the member of the Federal farm board from 
such district. 

The new bill omits cattle and butter from among the basic 
agricultural commodities and adds rice. 

The equalization funds are renamed stabilization funds. 

Issuance of serial receipts evidencing a participating interest 
in an equalization fund is limited to cotton in the new Dill. 
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In the old bill such receipts could be used in respect of all basic 
agricuitural commodities. 

In the new bill the equalization fee can be imposed at the 
time of the transportation, in lieu of the processing or sale, of 
the basic agricultural commodity. 

The new bill eliminates the provision in the former measure 
deferring collection of equalization fees for two years from the 
date of the passage of the act. 

The old bill provided that the board might require a person 
engaged in the processing or purchasing of a basic agricultural 
commodity to collect the equalization fee from the producer. 
The new bill provides that the board may require any person 
engaged in the transportation, processing, or purchasing to pay 
the equalization fee on the commodity as it passes through his 
hands. 

The new bill provides that operations in a basic agricultural 
commodity shall not be commenced or terminated unless mem- 
bers of the board representing Federal land-bank districts, 
which in the aggregate produced during the preceding crop year 
more than 50 per cent of such commodity, vote in favor thereof. 
The old bill had no corresponding provision. 

The new bill provides for a commodity advisory council for 
each basic agricultural commodity. There was no correspond- 
ing provision in the old bill. 

In the new bill the authorized appropriation for Administra- 
tive expenses of the board is made $500,000, to be available for 
expenditures incurred prior to July 1, 1928. In the old bill the 
sum was $300,000 for expenditures incurred prior to July 1, 
1927. | 

The new bill more clearly defines the functions of the Comp- 
troller General in regard to the stabilization funds and the 
revolving fund. 

The former bill authorized a revolving fund appropriation 
of $375,000,000, divided as follows: $100,000,000 for cotton, 
$250,000,000 for other basic commodities, and $25,000,000 for 
loans. This bill authorizes an appropriation of $250,000,000 
without subdividing it. 

Under the new bill the term “ cooperative association ” means 
an association qualified under the Capper-Volstead Act. Under 
the old bill the term “cooperative association” meant an 
association, whether or not qualified under that act. 

In all of the other important respects the old bill and the 
new bill are substantially the same. Many changes in arrange- 
ment and phraseology have been made. 

Not a bill to grant a subsidy or to cram down the throats of 
the producers further loans to put the farmer deeper in debt, 
no; nor that kind of legislation so generally and persistently 
opposed and objected to by practically all of the producers and 
others who favor practical, sound, sane, safe, and effective 
legislation. - 

The proposed bill, although modified in some respects, in 
principle is the same as bills previously reported out favorably 
by the committee and given consideration by the House. 

The proposed bill is identical with the draft submitted by 
representatives of numerous farm groups, which was drafted 
in accordance with resolutions unanimously adopted and agreed 
to in various conferences held throughout the country, by repre- 
sentatives of farm organizations and cooperative associations, 
with the exception of amendments added to strengthen the bill 
in respect to the policy declared and make it clear that it is 
the purpose of the bill to prevent surpluses of basic agricul- 
tural commodities from unduly depressing the price obtained 
for such commodities, and to make it clear that the operations 
of the board shall be conducted in such a manner and the 
agreements entered into by the board during such operating 
period shall be upon such terms as will carry out the policy 
declared. 

As pointed out in the report, it has been overwhelmingly 
indorsed by farm and cooperative marketing associations, as 
well as by the many thousands of farmers, merchants, bankers, 
professionals, officials, and by various activities from all sec- 
tions of the United States. Many State legislatures have by 
legislative memorials urged its enactment. 

The two similar measures which have been given considera- 
tion by the House, as the Recorp shows, have received the un- 
divided vote of the Members representing agricultural dis- 
tricts in 20 States and a majority in more than one-half of the 
States, and, as before stated, it is generally indorsed by the 
representatives of commercial, industrial, and agricultural ac- 
tivities and the good men and women in the various professions 
and by representatives of labor organizations. 

Are we to turn a deaf ear to their earnest and persistent 
pleas? 
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Why the acknowledged depression in the economic conditions, 
especially in agriculture? As to that there seems to be no 
question. The causes are, of course, many. The outstanding 
causes are due to the unwarranted sudden deflation policy, 
which resulted in the continued disparity in prices between 
agricultural commodities and other commodities, the low price 
the farmer receives for what he sells compared with the high 
price he pays for what he has to buy to operate his farm. In 
other words, the purchasing and debt-paying power of the 
farmer's commodities is not on a parity with the purchasing 
and debt-paying power of the products of industry. Yes, in 
many instances, the purchasing and debt-paying power of agri- 
cultural commodities is less than one-half of the pre-war pur- 
chasing and debt-paying power. 

It is also due to the large exportable surplus of certain 
agricultural commodities, and the fact, as indicated in the 
Democratic platform, the price obtained from the surplus, 
establishes the price of the whole production. Thus prices 
are materially lower, due to the unsettled world conditions, 
and the lower cost of production in foreign countries, which 
has resulted in an inadequate return to the farmer for his 
labor, and capital invested. 

It is also due to the farmers’ inability to organize so as to 
pool their whole production, and murket their commodities in 
such a way as to receive full benefit of the American price 
level, as organized industry and labor do. 

It is generally conceded in the case of the producer of a 
commodity of which there is a large exportable surplus that 
in the absence of an organization vested with power to pool 
its. whole production, the price obtained for the exportable 
surplus establishes the price of the whole production. 

On the other hand, an organization which has a monopoly, 
or which has the power to pool its whole production, is in 
position to sell part of its production for domestic consump- 
tion, at the world price plus the tariff, and transportation 
charges incidental to the importation of the competitive article, 
without affecting the domestic price, and thus materially ad- 
vancing the average price of the whole production to the pro- 
ducer; the average price, being the world price—the highest 
net price obtainable in the world muarket—plus the increase 
occasioned by the higher price on the part sold for domestic 
consumption. 

Take, for example, wheat, of which there is generally a large 
exportable surplus. Generally the Liverpool market estab- 
lishes the world price, which in turn is reflected in the do- 
mestic price. As a result, notwithstanding the 42 cents tariff 
on wheat, the Liverpool price much of the time ranges from 
15 cents to 30 cents above the Chicago price. Hence, in case 
of large exportable surplus, the producers sell their surplus 
in connection with the surpluses of other nations produced by 
underpaid labor, on their fertile land, in many cases selling 
for less than one-fourth of the price of the American farm. 
Therefore, little if any benefit is received from the tariff. 

On the other hand, if a 100 per cent pool were effected, the 
pool would be in position to establish a price on wheat for 
domestic consumption, equivalent to the cost of foreign pro- 
duction plus the tariff, transportation, and other expenses 
incidental to the importation of the foreign production. In 
other words, considering Winnipeg, Canada, our competitor 
in wheat, the pool would be in position to establish a domestic 
price for domestic consumption at the Winnipeg price, plus 
the tariff, and the cost of delivery to our port of entry. As- 
suming that the Winnipeg and Minneapolis wheat price to be 
$1 and the cost of delivering Winnipeg wheat to our port of 
entry to be 8 cents per bushel, and the present rate of tariff 
42 cents, the cost of the Canadian wheat here would be $1.50 
per bushel, an increase in price of 50 cents per bushel over 
the Winnipeg price. Our normal production of wheat is 
approximately 800,000,000 bushels, and our domestic require- 
ments are about 700,000,000 bushels. If the whole produc- 
tion were pooled and marketed and the 700,000,000 bushels 
sold at $1.50, and the 100,000,000 bushels sold in competition 
with Canadian wheat, at the world price, the net profit to the 
producers would be 50 cents per bushel, on the 700,000,000 
bushels, or a net profit of $350,000,000. There being no profit 
or loss on the 100,000,000 bushels, the net profit would be 
$350,000,000 or a net gain in price of 433%, cents per bushel, 
on the whole production. 

Of course it can not be accomplished, equitably, except 
through the pooling of the whole production, and the collection 
of an equalization fee. Anything short of the 100 per cent 
pool, and the collection of the equalization fee, would fail 
to give the desired results. l 
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For example, assuming the wheat crop to be 800,000,000 
bushels ; 700,000,000 bushels required for domestic consumption, 
and 100,000,000 bushels remaining for export, and the world 
price to be $1, and if 50 per cent of the growers should attempt 
to pool their 50 per cent production, and to advance the 
price of their 400,000,000 bushels, equal to the 42-cent tariff 
and 8-cent transportation to port of entry, nonmembers would, 
of course, take advantage and sell their 400,000,000 bushels at 
$1.50, the established price. The pool would have the domestic 
market for only 300,000,000 bushels, at $1.50 the domestic price. 
and would be compelled to sell 100,000,000 bushels in the 
world market, at $1 per bushel, which would net the pool 
$150,000,000 or only $1.37%. On the other hand, in case of 
a 100 per cent pool, the cost of marketing would be only 
644 cents, or one-half of the 12% cents, and the net gain would 
make the price $1.43%. 

The proposed bill makes the necessary 100 per cent pool, and 
the collection of the equalization fee possible in a manner so 
that all producers bear ratably their share of the cost of mar- 
keting, and receive proportionately the profits therefrom. 

This bill, together with the two bills previously considered 
by the House, are the only ones that might effect a 100 per 
cent pool. They are the only bills ever presented that would 
if enacted equally apportion the cost and benefits to the pro- 
ducers. Bills have been brought to the attention of the Com- 
.mittee on Agriculture, and to the House, having for their pur- 
‘pose the financing and assisting producers in marketing their 
commodities. One, the bill introduced by the gentleman from 
‘Georgia [Mr. Crisp], for whom we all have the greatest respect 
and admiration. It is contended, that in order to avoid loss to 
the Treasury whenever prices go below a certain level, the mar- 
keting organization might step in and purchase a certain quan- 
tity, and by so doing elevate the price to a certain point. No 
reference is made to the equalization fee to distribute the cost 
and benefits, if any, ratably to the producers. The result would 
be that the producers most in need of aid would be compelled 
to accept of the low prices and would receive no benefit, and 
others in position to hold their commodities and take the bene- 
fit of the higher prices would be the. only beneficiaries. In 
_ other words, no benefit to those most in need of relief, with 
some possibility of a gain to the more fortunately situated pro- 
ducers; hence, class legislation pure and simple. 

Another remedy has been suggested. To adopt the slogan 
“ Protection for all, or protection for none,” which I take it to 
mean to repudiate party-platform pledges, and if prices of agri- 
cultural commodities are low, and the prices of other commodi- 
ties are high, because of our tariff system and restricted immi- 
gration policy—that is, if the prices of the products of industry 
are high because of the high wage scale and a high rate of 
duty—the remedy would be to adjust or repeal our immigration 
and tariff laws; if so, the price would come down. Yes; if the 
gates are thrown wide open to foreign labor and production, 
prices will, of course, drop. We would then be on the level 
with other nations. In my opinion there is no question as to 
that. Billions of dollars of debts are contracted on inflated 
basis. In my opinion, debts thus contracted should be liqui- 
dated on the same basis. For instance, if a farmer purchased 
farm implements at the inflated price during the war and gave 
his note for $1,000, and the price of wheat at that time was $2 
per bushel, and if he had wheat and sold it, the proceeds of 500 
bushels would have paid the debt. Recently the price of wheat 
has been around $1 per bushel, and at this price it would re- 
quire 1,000 bushels to pay the debt. If the price is further 
defiated, say to 50 cents per bushel, it would require 2,000 
bushels. . Personally, I am opposed to thus increase the burden 
of the producer. 

I believe in a sound and wise restricted immigration policy 
and in a protective tariff system, which will maintain the 
American high standard of living, just and fair to all concerned 
to encourage American industry and benefit American labor, 
and that would result in the common good of all the people. 
Rather than to add to the burden of the farmer and to lower 
the standard of living, in my opinion, every effort should be 
made to elevate the purchasing power of agricultural commod- 
ities to a level with products of industry and labor, and thus 
restore, as promised, equality between agriculture, industry, 
and labor. 

As before stated, two bills have been drafted and given con- 
sideration by Congress. First, the McNary-Haugen bill, in the 
Sixty-eighth Congress, to establish and finance a marketing 
agency vested with power to purchase basic agricultural com- 
modities at the ratio price; that is, at a price comparable with 
the ratio price received by the farmer for the 10-year pre-war 
period 1905-1914, minus cost of merchandising, and to sell for 
domestic consumption at not less than the ratio price and to 
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export or to sell for export the exportable surplus at the highest 
obtainable price, and pay the producer ratably the average price 
obtained. 

Had it been enacted and in operation during, say, for the 
month of December, 1923, the producers of wheat would have 
received $1.598 a bushel, minus 10 cents equalization fee, or 
net $1.498, instead of $1.097, making a net gain of 40 cents per 
bushel. Producers of hogs would have received $11.34, minus 
22 cents equalization fee, or net $11.12, instead of $7.05, a net 
gain of $4.07, or about 60 per cent increase over the price 
received. The net increase in the price of butter would have 
been about 9 cents. 

If the Federal farm board bill of 1926, to make the tariff 
effective to the farmer, had been enacted and in operation and 
the total production of wheat had been marketed, and the equal- 
ization fee collected as provided in that bill, the producers of 
Wheat would have received $450,500,000, minus the cqualizit- 
tion fee of $131,750,000, or a net profit of $318,750,000. The 
net advance in price of butter would have been §123.925,000 ; 
corn, $522,627,500; lard, $44,883,300; beef, $332,078,400; or a 
total of $1,342,265,110. A gain in price, at that rate for 11 
years, would more than pay every dollar of the farmer's ac- 
counts, bills payable, and farm-mourtgage indebtedness of ap- 
proximately .$13,000,000,000—in other words, every dollar the 
farmer owes. 

I shall insert in the Recorp a table showing equalization fees 
and net profits if that bill had been in effect during 1925. 


Equalization fée and net profits to the producers under the proposed 
Haugen bill 


Equalization| Total net 
fee . profit 
WW hiea 1928 2252. soe ccecetesce cob eke Boas ok elke ceded $131, 750,000 | $318, 750, 000 
Bütter, 1020 nc nore ees eee aaa aSa anae 74, 690 123, 925, 910 
Corn, 1925 5.2 coca cate soe e's isan ia ees oe 872, 500 522, 627, 500 . 
Lard, 1005 ecto. aac lg co aanne e Piscine anaes se 21, 446, 700 44, 883, 300 
Beef, 1925 ce bc sbee sete wee te ba ea ue. ee 925, 200 332, 078, 
Total eor oee tices tosses den secoateaaseeeeees 155, 068, 490 | 1, 342, 265, 110 | 
Total for wheat, 1925.. eee 131, 750,000 | 318, 750, 000 
Total for beef, corn, butter, and lard........-........-- 23, 318, 490 | 1, 023, 515, 110 


I think we are all agreed that what is necessary is the equali- 
zation fee necessary to effect the 100 per cent pool. No other | 
way has been suggested. The equalization fee seems to be the 
question before us. 

We all know why. We know who are opposed to it. There 
is no question about that. If you are in doubt about that, I 
invite you to read the hearings, and then you will know exactly 
who they are. I must not take more time. We will discuss 
the bill later in detail. I refer, gentlemen, to the hearings as 
to the details. In response to the gentleman’s inquiry as to 
who are opposed, just to give you an idea of who they are who 
are opposed to this legislation, I read from the hearings (p. 
156). Mr. Wells, chairman of the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce, gives his statement. He represents the grain ex- 
changes, and he, Mr. Wells, states the grain exchanges are un- 
alterably opposed to any form of agricultural relief legislation, 
embracing an equalization fee and artificial stimulation of 
price. It would interfere with their business. There are mil- 
lions in it. My friends, if you had the power to jump the mar- 
ket up and down 10 or 15 cents a day, there would be millions 
in it. I am not complaining. They have made their money 
out of it, and as long as they have the power to make their. 
money out of it they are of course opposed to giving up that 
power. I did not expect this question to be raised. We know 
who they are. We know their reasons. We know why they 
are opposed to it. They have been here and, as one stated, 
“Oh, yes; we went to Washington and we found that that in- 
famous McNary-Haugen bill was to pass by a large majority. 
But we got busy and worked night and day, and we succeeded 
in defeating the bill by 75 votes.” 

Now, gentlemen, if you have any desire to ascertain who 
controls the market, consult the combination between England, 
France, Holland, and the United States buyers, and you will 
know why we have the fluctuation. 

It is true that under the arrangements made they are not 
allowed to deflate the price more than 5 per cent, so that if 
wheat is $1.50 you can only deflate it 7% cents in a day. If 
the purpose is to deflate the price 20 cents, it will take three 
days to accomplish it. 

I appreciate that all laws enacted are not perfect in all their 
details, but, nevertheless, we are entitled to just laws and an. 
honest administration of such laws. We can not afford to be 
contented with anything less. Legislation not to deprive an in- 
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dividual or corporation of a single dollar or interest honestly 
acquired, but legislation always proceeding in an honorable and 
dignified manner, with a spirit of fairness, and just to all con- 
cerned; legislation not in accord with the views of those who 
have no respect for law and order or property rights, but legis- 
lation to promote progress, prosperity, and happiness to all 
worthy and deserving people in every community, in order that 
we may have the fullest development of every worthy and legiti- 
mate enterprise. 

All laws passed may not be perfect in all their details. I 
believe every one has been helpful to the producer in bringing 
about the desired results. Be that as it may, the fact that bene- 
ficial laws have been enacted is no excuse for anybody to refuse 
to put his shoulder to the wheel in an honest effort to further 
improve our economic condition, especially in agriculture. 

If we study the life and character of the men and women 
who have made this country what it is; the men and women 
who have so generously assisted in making our towns, cities, 
and villages; building our roads and bridges, constructing our 
vast system of public schools, building the temples of religion, 
building the charitable institutions; many in poverty and re- 
verses, sickness, and distress, others in health and wealth, 
prosperity and happiness, sympathizing with each other’s woes, 
sharing each other’s joys, step by step, advancing along the 
lines of accumulation of wealth, culture, and refinement until 
we boast of the fact that we rank among the most successful 
and practical people on earth. Our onward march to true 
greatness has placed us in the foremost ranks of modern civili- 
zation and refinement. All of it under a government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people. Truly, these wonder- 
ful achievements, the morality and industry of our people, are 
not the achievements of an ignorant or indolent people. To 
the contrary, they bear upon them the impress of the most en- 
lightened views and policies executed by an industrious, intelli- 
gent, God-fearing, liberty-loving people. True, sunshine and 
rain and the rich soil has had much to do with it. After all, 
the energy and industry, intelligently applied by the tillers of 
the soil, who have cleared the forests, transformed the prairies 
and wilderness into a bed of roses and productive fields pro- 
ducing bread in sufficient quantities to supply not only our own 
beloved people with food but millions in foreign lands, and thus 
placing our Nation at the head of all agricultural nations, are, 
in my opinion, justly entitled to consideration and the modest 
demand that Congress redeem solemn pledges made in their 
party platforms; that they be afforded an opportunity to market 
their production in a way to also give them the benefit of the 
American price level as afforded to industry and labor, who are 
able, because of their fewer numbers, to organize and take the 
benefit of our laws affording protection. 

To do for the farmers what was done by the enactment of 
the Federal reserve system and the many acts extending aid, 
assistance, and relief to numerous other activities. In other 
words, to afford equal advantages, aid, and opportunities 
to all. 

The question consequently is, Are you in favor of subter- 
fuge measures or further delay; or, are you in favor of re- 
deeming party platform pledges? 

As stated in the comptroller’s report, 574 banks closed last 
year. Are you in favor of closing 574 or more banks the 
current year? As stated in the Attorney General’s report, 7,777 
of the 47,000 cases in bankruptcy last year were classed as 
farmers, outside of the thousands and thousands of mortgage 
foreclosures and voluntary liquidations. Are you in favor of 
further delay and in favor of forcing 7,777 more farmers into 
bankruptcy, and thousands and thousands of farm foreclosures? 
Practically 10,000 commercial failures occur every year. Are 
you in favor of commercial failures? Edgar Wallace, repre- 
sentative of the Federation of Labor, recently stated at the 
hearings on a bill proposing increased pay for overtime that one- 
half of the employees in the textile mills and coal mines are out 
of employment. Press reports indicate that 15,000 people are 
out of employment in the city of Baltimore. Shall we delay 
and thus keep those already out and others out of employment? 
Representatives of the various labor groups have joined with 
others in an earnest request for farm relief legislation from 
time to time. Shall we turn a deaf ear to the urgent appeals 
of farmers,. labor, and thousands of others who are and have 
been all these years knocking at the door of Congress request- 
ing farm relief legislation? 

Now then, my friends, I recall reading some very interesting 
telegrams coming from the South, urging the President to call 
an extra session of Congress to relieve the cotton situation. 
That was the ery only a few months ago. They did not 
want to wait until the convening of Congress in December. 
Oh, my friends, had the bill passed and had they received the 
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ratio price they would have received 18.6 cents a pound instead 
of the 12.8 cents which they receive, and that would have given 
them a profit of 5.8 cents a pound over the amount received. 
Oh, my friends, are we going back and say to those people we 
have decided to ignore the promise made in our platform; 
that we gave the matter thought, and we found the farmers, 
6,000,000 of them, receiving $730 a year as compared with 
$2,141 paid to others, and came to the conclusion that the 
farmers were getting all they were entitled to? Are you going 
back and tell them you had an opportunity to vote to improve 
conditions, but did not avail yourselves of it? No; my friends. 
I know better. I know that you and every other Member of 
this House have a just and pardonable pride in our Nation’s 
growth and greatness. Í d 

We are living in an age of marvelous expansion and we are 
moving at a mighty pace. We are eager to see the wheels of 
industry move and to see that every energy is employed and 
that prosperity and happiness are in evidence everywhere. 

All of us feel it our duty, no matter what our political 
affiliations or our occupations may be, to strive to benefit our 
country and to protect the weak and relieve the distressed and 
to give honest and thoughtful consideration to securing the 
full benefit of our natural resources, the development of me- — 
chanical appliances in the promotion of the skill and genius of 
American workmen. We conceive it to be our duty to see to 
it that nobody is imposed upon but that all are given adequate 
protection against any invasion on the part of unscrupulous 
people, in order that we may have the fullest development of 
every worthy and legitimate enterprise. 

Oh, my friends, I listened yesterday to the remarks of the 
distinguished gentleman who called attention to class legisla- 
tion. He was opposed to this legislation. I would like to ask 
the gentleman whether he would be in favor of repealing what 
is generally termed “class legislation ” for the benefit of labor 
and industry through our tariff laws and our restricted im- 
migration laws. Would he repudiate his party platform and 
suggest that we embark upon a program of free trade and un- 
restricted immigration? 

Should we adopt the slogan, protection for all or protection 
for none? The most unfortunate thing I can think of would 
be the opening of the gates to foreign production and foreign 
labor, thereby lowering the American standard to the level 
of the world. Prices would fall—there is no question about 
that—and we would then be on a level with the world. Can 
it be possible that anyone would suggest such a thing? How 
unjust it would be for those who are seeking relief. 

As an illustration, much of our indebtedness was contracted 
on an inflated basis and my contention is that these people 
should be given an opportunity to redeem these obligations on 
the same basis. A farmer purchasing farm implements dur- 
ing the war at $1,000, we will say, gave his note for this pur- 
chase. If wheat was worth $2 a bushel, 500 bushels would 
pay for the implements; but if he sold his wheat recently at 
a dollar a bushel, it would require 1,000 bushels of wheat to pay 
his note. Now, the suggestion is to deflate the price further 
and to deflate the debt-paying power further. If we cut it in 
two, it would then require 2,000 bushels to redeem this note 
instead of 500 bushels at the time it was given. 

Let me call to the attention of the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. HuppDLESTON], who is a friend of labor, I am sure, the fact 
that a few years ago more than 6,000,000 farmers found them- 
selves without credit and without cash to purchase the things 
necessary to operate their farms—the farmers then constituting 
35 per cent of the purchasing power—when consumption 
dropped, production, of course, fell correspondingly, which 
resulted in separating 6,000,000 people from the pay rolls. 

Do you wonder, my friends, that the representatives of labor 
appeared before the committee and pleaded most earnestly for 
relief? I never knew of anyone pleading as earnestly as they 
did for the committee to report out a bill that might put the 
farmer back on his feet; they stated the farmers are our cus- 
tomers, and when they are without money we are without 
work. Mr. Edgar Wallace, representing the Federation of La- 
bor, stated, “ Of what benefit is it to me if we can get meat for 
10 cents a pound if we haven’t the 10 cents.” All representa- 
tives of labor organizations appearing before the committee 
were all of one accord in urging legislation identical in purpose 
with the bill now before us. FAJ 

Shall we wait further? Shall we defer action until 7,777 
farmers have gone into bankruptcy? Shall we defer action 
until 574 banks have closed? Shall we wait until the Federal 
land bank, the insurance companies, and the various loaning 
companies throughout the country foreclose their mortgages 
and take title to their farms? After they have acquired 
their farms, we will then give considergtion to the claims of 
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agriculture? No, my friends; we have deferred the matter long 
enough. Had you voted for the bill three years ago your 
farmers would now be getting 18 cents or better for cotton in 
New York. 

The question at issue here is the equalization fee, but without 
the equalization fee you have simply a lending proposition, 
and let me say to you that we have passed loan bills galore 
and have urged the farmers to borrow money. They have been 
put in debt so deep that many of them will never get out. Are 
we going to put them deeper in debt or are we going to give 
them relief by giving them what they have asked for and what 
they are so universally in favor of? I thank you. [Applause.] 

Under leave to print, I append to my remarks table prepared 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in January, 1924, indicating 
the ratio prices of commodities for 1923 and showing the effect 
if the McNary-Haugen bill had been in operation and the cor- 
poration functioning in the month of December, 1923, printed on 
page 2 of the hearings of January 21, 1924, on the McNary- 
Haugen bill: 

Market prices of commodities 


Index of all commodities, 1905-1914... 202 100. 
. Index of all commodities, year 1923__.--_-----.--_..--.---.-~- 162.3 
Index of all commodities, December, 1923_-_...-.______---___- 159. 8 
Average | Average a vetoes Ratio | Ratio 
Individual commodities | Market | market | Price, | price, | price, | 
price, price, Decrem- year m 
1905-1914 | year 1923 Der, 1923 1923 ber, 1923 
Cotton, upland middling....... $0. 120 $0. 293 $0. 358 $0. 194 $0. 191 
Corn, contract grades, cash, 

Chicago e tind Waste Seats . 602 . 821 . 730 . 977 . 962 
Wheat, range of No. 1 north- 

ern spring and No. 2 Red 

Winter, Chicago.___......._.. 000 1. 163 1. 097 1, 624 1, 598 
Cattle, good to choice, steers, 

Chicago.. occ cc cee ge 6. 853 9. 952 . 786 11. 123 10. 949 
Hogs, heavy, Chicago.....-.___. 7. 099 7. 690 7. 050 11. 522 11. 342 
Sheep, wethers, Chicago.._____. 5. 379 7. 648 8. 000 8. 731 8. 594 
Flour, patents_.__.-..-.--_.-.-- 5. 127 6. 365 6. 100 8. 322 8. 192 
Wool, one-fourth and three- 

eights grades, scoured basis... . 492 . 979 . 964 799 187 


The indexed number of all commodities—1905—1914—is 100. 
Index number for all commodities, December, 1923, was 159.8. 
According to it, prices of all commodities increased 59.8. The 
average market price of wheat in Chicago for 1905-1914 was 
$1. The ratio price for December, 1.598. The average market 
price for December was 1.097. The price of wheat would have 
advanced 50.1. In other words, eliminating the decimals, the 
farmer would have received 1.59 for his wheat instead of 1.09, 
an increase in price of 50 cents a bushel. If the corporation 
had estimated the number of bushels required for domestic 
consumption at 600,000,000 bushels and the surplus for export 
at 150,000,000 bushels and the loss on the exportable surplus at 
50 cents a bushel, or $75,000,000, it would have found it neces- 
sary to withhold or collect $75,000,000 from all purchases, or 
10 cents a bushel on the whole crop. If so, the farmer would 
have received $1.49 in cash and a receipt for 10 cents instead of 
$1.09, the amount which he received. 

If the bill had been in effect the 1st of last December, accord- 
ing to the table furnished by the Department of Labor just 
referred to, the indexed number of all commodities of December, 
1923, was 159.8. The current price of hogs in December was 
$7.05; the ratio price would have been $11.34, and the price of 
hogs would have been increased $4.29, or about 60 per cent. 

Suppose there had been declared a special emergency on 
butter the 1st of May. The current price in New York, 35% 
cents to 36144 cents, say 36 cents, extra creamery, score 92, 
would have been advanced to 45 cents, or 9 cents a pound, which 
is 25 per cent increase over 36 cents. 

Also a table furnished in April, 1926, indicating the ratio 
price of commodities for April, 1926: 


Index of all commodities, 1905-1914_______--. ee. 100. 0 
Index of all commodities, year 1924_.._--.---___~-- 158.1 


Index of all commodities, March, 1926--_—-------------------—— 160. 0 
| 
Average | Average | Average : 
market | market | market Po oe 
Individual commodities price, price, price, ice Man 
1905- year March, 1924 1926 ` 
1914 1924 1926 
Butter, extra, New York--....- $0. 285 $0. 427 $0. 429 $0. 450 $0. 456 
Cotton, upland middling, New 
YOTE 2calecenu ee eae eee . 120 . 287 . 194 . 189 . 191 
Corn, contract grades, cash, 
BICaAgO- cccwcssoencescscuacuc . 602 . 972 -741 . 952 2 963 
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Average | Average | Average Ratio | 


market | market | market i Ratio 
Individual commodities price, | price, | price, Dae: | Maroh 
1905- year arch, T ion : 
1914 1924 1926 
Wheat, range of No. 1 northern | 
spring and No. 2 red winter_-{| $1.000 $1. 301 $1. 651 $1. 582 | $1. 601 
Cattle, good to choice, steers, 
cago... ...- enasna iea 6. 853 9. 669 9.690 | 10. 835 10. 965 
Hogs, heavy, Chicago..-.-.---- 7. 099 8.488 | 11.490 | 11.223 11. 358 
Sheep, wethers, Chicago__._.... 5. 379 8. 391 9. 150 8. 505 8. 607 
lour, patents, Minneapolis_.-_. 5. 127 7. 191 8. 805 8. 106 8. 204 
Wool, one-quarter and three- 
eights grades, scoured basis, 

OSUON 2 oni Ceo Sc tee weds . 492 . 997 . 873 . 778 . 788 
Index union scale of wages, 1905-1914__..-.....-------0-.------2------e een eee 100. 0 
Index union scale of wages, May, 1924... ..---.---- enn nee ee eee ene e ne 245. 3 
Index union scale of wages, May, 1925.........--..----.----------------------- 255. 8 


Also a table furnished in February, 1926, by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics indicating the ratio price of commodities for 
1925 and January, 1926: 


Market prices of commodities 


Index of all commodities, 1905—1914_________________________ 100. 
Index of all commodities, year 1925_______-.________ 167. 6 
Index of all commodities, January, 1926______________________ 164. 7 
Average | Average Ton Ratio | Ratio 
Individual commodities ee Ope price, price, Jenoa 
1905-1914 | year 1925 | January, | year 1925 |" 1926” 
Butter, extra, New York.--.-._. $0. 285 $0. 454 $0. 445 $0. 477 $0. 469 
Cotton, upland middling, New 
WORE EE T takes - 120 . 235 . 208 . 200 . 197 
Corn, contract grades, cash, 
Chicago.............-.-------- . 602 1. 038 . 804 1. 009 . 992 
Wheat, range of No. 1 Northern 
Spring and No. 2 Red Winter, 
Chicago----------------------- . 000 1.718 1. 852 1. 677 1. 648 
Cattle, good to choice, steers, 
Chicago... RRENEAN 6. 853 10. 659 9. 875 11. 486 11. 287 
Hogs, heavy, Chicago-.........- 7.099 12. 250 11. 625 11. 898 11. 692 
heep, wethers, Chicago--_...... 5.379 9. 323 10. 031 9. 016 8. 860 
Flour, patents, Minneapolis. __. 6. 127 8. 828 9. 406 8. 593 8. 445 
Wool, one-quarter and three- 
eighths grades, scoured basis, 
Boston............-.--.--.---- . 492 1.015 . 964 . 825 811 


Also a table furnished in February, 1927, by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics : 


Average market prices and ratio of prices of selected commodities for 
specified dates 


5 _ | Aver- | Aver- 
“Oe |x min] Ra | a 
Individual commodities market | market | Price | price | PM CC Decem- 
prico, | Price Decem-| Janu- | Yea ber 
1905- | year, ber, ary, 926 1926 
1914 1926 1926 1927 
Cotton, upland middling-_-_....... $0. 120 | $0. 175 | $0. 128 | $0. 134 | $0.191 | $0. 186 
Corn, contract grades, cash, 

Chicago.----------------------- . 602 . 759 .755 . 768 . 961 . 937 
Wheat, range_of No. 1 northern 

Spe and No. 2 Red Winter, 

CHICAGO 22 2csccoeo sess soe 1.000 | 1.547 | 1.421 1. 407 | 1.596 1. 556 
Cattle, good to choice, steers, 

CDİCAFO z aieo sk eee meses 6. 853 | 9.529 | 9.719 | 10.295 | 10.935 | 10.660 
Hogs, heavy, Chicago------------ 7.099 | 12.336 | 11. 769 | 11.970 | 11.327 | 11.042 
Sheep, wethers, Chicago---..-.-- 5.379 | 8.181 | 7.094 | 7.515] 8 584 8. 368 
Flour, patents. -.---------------- 5.127 | 8 426 | 7.631 | 7.463 | 8.182 7. 976 
Wool, one-fourth and three- 

eighths grades, scoured basis... 492 . 830 . 818 . 800 . 786 . 766 
Butter, creamery, extra, New : 

YOK- Seisson a . 285 . 443 . 549 . 497 . 454 . 443 
Rice, Honduras.._._-.......----. 1 049 . 073 . 064 . 063 .079 . 077 
Lard, prime, contract .....-.-.--. 2°100| [150| 128! 129| [150] [155 
Tobacco, burley, Louisville. . ..-. 14. 118 | 22. 462 | 21.000 | 21.000 | 22.528 | 21.961 
~ 1 Computed price, based on price of domestic rice at New York. 

2 Average price for years 1908 to 1914 

Index numbers of all commodities 
(1905—-1914—100) 
Average for year 1926562 an ee Se hee M 159. 5 
December, 1026-0 oe oe oe eee eC 155. 4 

Also table indicating the production and net exports of wheat, 

corn, beef (slaughtered), lard, butter, and tables indicating the 


world price and domestic price, the tariff, and a net profit to 
the producers had the proposed bill been in operation for the 
years 1924, 1925, and 1926: 
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Wheat 
[From Department of Agriculture] 


Crop year Production | Net exports 
Bushels Bushels 
pna | VT eee ne a ae re ee 791, 797, 381 128, 473, 000 
ORR i Aes Sa ose ee een eeeeee mess 862, 627, 000 251, 915, 000 
Tigo 20s EE E E ca gear kee TET E aes 852, 305, 000 92, 371, 000 


PRICES—No. 1 dark northern at Minneapolis and No. 1 northern at 
Winnipeg 


Net 
: ‘ ual- 

Minne-;| Winni- rout 
Year apolis | peg Tariff Freight ization per Total profit 

bushel 
eee eee SET ERa Ta 
1923-24 aoaaa- $1.24 | $1.00 | $0.42 os $0. 03 $0. 034 | $0.171 1$140, 148, 364 
1924-25- 2.20200 1. 58 1. 66 . 42 | 154 . 376 | 324, 347, 752 
1925-26. - 2.222288. 1. 65 1. 51 . 034 (276 | 229,716, 180 


If the bill had been in operation during the cron year of 
1923-24, the wheat grower would have received the Winnipeg 
price of $1 plus the tariff of 42 cents and transportation 
charges of 3 cents, or a total of $1.45, instead of the Minne- 
apolis price of $1.24, a gain of 21 cents per bushel, minus the 
equalization fee to cover the discount of 21 cents per bushel 
on the 128,473,000 bushels exported, or $26,979,330, to be dis- 
tributed over 791,797,381 bushels, or an equalization fee of 
$0.034, a net profit per bushel of $0.177, and a total profit of 
$140, 148,364. 

If the bill had been in operation during the crop year 1924-25, 
the wheat grower would have received the Winnipeg price of 
$1.66 plus the tariff of 42 cents and transportation charges of 
8 cents, or a total of $2.11, instead of the Minneapolis price of 
$1.58, a gain of 53 cents per bushel, minus the equalization fee 
to cover the discount of 53 cents per bushel on the 251,715,000 
bushels exported, or $132,514,950, to be distributed over 862,- 
627,000 bushels, or an equalization fee of $0.155, a net profit per 
bushel of 37.6 cents, and a total profit of $324.347,752. 

The wheat crop for the crop year 1925-26 has been estimated 
at 832,305,000 bushels and the exports to May 1, 70,000,000 
bushels. The wheat grower would receive, if the bill were in 
operation, the Winnipeg price of $1.51 plus the tariff of 42 
cents and the transportation charges of approximately 3 ceuts, 
or a total of $1.96, instead of the Minneapolis price of $1.65, 
a gain of 31 cents per bushel, minus the equalization fee to 
cover the discount of 31 cents per bushel on the 92,371,000 
exported, or $28,635,000, to be distributed over 832,305,000 
bushels, or an equalization fee of 4 cents, a net profit of $0.276 
per bushel, and a total profit of $229,716,180. 


Corn Bushels 
Production s.2c2e cease cee ae ce a Cees ke 3, 000, 000, 000 
Exports; 19242 oS ek eee a aa 23. 000, 000 
Exports, 1020s ee ee ee 5, 000, 000 
Exports, Ostimated 222602 ne ee eee eee 24° 783, 000 


Prices of corn 


[Chicago prices by Department of Labor, and Buenos Aires prices by Department 
of Agriculture 


fæ] Bat 

BE E g |A n 

a <a] 3 3 a, | a3 z 

Year & lai] g = =3 | e7 a 

S | gm S z = = g a5 a 

o [> + = + +> 

q 5 > a 8 © e ®© © 

O IA fz 2 e) = A Z = 
1924........--- $0. 972! $0. 5 $0. ol $0. 15| 0. 11% $1. 1034'$0. 001 1$0. 129 '$387, 000, 000 
. 11%! 1. 2114| . 0003: - 1742| 522, 627, 500 


759 -67 Ol 15 11% 9414 -0017; . 1818, 480, 861, oco 
a a eaea e a e e Peete me eee 


If the bill had been in force in 1924 the corn grower would 
have received the Argentine price of 83 cents, plus the tariff 
of 15 cents, plus the export tax, which was 1.54 cents in Feb- 
ruary, 1926, 1.03 cents in March, and 0.46 cent in April, or 
say 1 cent, and the ocean freight to Baltimore or New York, 
say 11% cents, the rate March last, or a total of $1.10%4, 
instead of the Chicago price of 97.2 cents, a gain of approxi- 
mately 18 cents per bushel, minus the equalization fee of 13 
cents on 23,000,000 bushels to be distributed over a total produc- 
tion of 3,000,000,000, assuming that the total production had been 
marketed. If so, an equalization fee of $0.001 per bushel, a net 
gain of $0.129 per bushel, or a total profit of $387,000,000. 

If the bill had been in force in 1925 the corn grower would 
have received the Argentine price of 94 cents, plus the tariff 


| 7 a ee 1. 038| s7 15 
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of 15 cents, plus the export tax of 1 cent, and the ocean freight 
of 11% cents, or a total of $1.21%, instead of the Chicago 
price of $1.038 (see ratio table furnished by Department of 
Labor), a gain of 17.45 cents per bushel, minus the equalization 
fee of 17.45 cents on 5,000.000 bushels to be distributed over a 
total production of 3,000,060,000, assuming that the total produc- 
tion had been marketed. or an equalization fee of $0.0003 per 
bushel, a net gain of $0.1742, a total profit of $522,627,500. 

If the bill had been in force in 1926 the corn grower would 
have received the Buenos Aires price of 67 cents, plus the tariff 
of 15 cents, plus the export tax of 1 cent, and the ocean freight 
of 114, cents, or a total of $0.9414, instead of the average Chi- 
cago price of 75.9 cents, a gain of 18.385 cents per bushel, 
minus the equalization fee of 18.35 cents on 24,783,000 bushels, 
to be distributed over a total production of 2,645,000,000 bushels, 
assuming that the total production had been marketed, or an 
equalization fee of $0.0017 per bushel, a net gain of $0.1818, or 
a total profit of $480,861,000. 


Beef slaughtercd 


1925 1924 
PrOCUCUON ous cosh eee S oa ee 7, 146, 000, 000 7, 065, 000, 000 
MOL e EE coat ete Saeko ewe e cute oe 39, 000, 000 40, 000, 000 
Imports ee ect dace t cutee Dt cae eee eee ees 17, 000, 000 21, 000, 000 
Net CX DOL Ss. cece ees eee et 22, 000, 000 19, 000, 000 


Prices on English beef sides, average top price, London; and on choice 
acestern dressed at New York 


{From Department of Agriculture] 


Net 
Trans- | Equal- 
New | Lon- : - profit Total 
York don Tariff porie aion per profit 
pound 
Ep ETS $0. 184 so. 1794 | $0. n $0. 015 50. 0001 '$0.04 ($284, 658, 400 
1925 e ses Seeeeeweos . 1921 . 1937 . .015 | .00014| .0465 | 332, 078, 400 
DO 2G cere eect sca 1760 | .1871 3 015 |..------ | PRT E 


If the bill had been in operation in 1924 the producer would 
have received the London price of $0.1794 plus the tariff of 
$0.03 and the transportation charges of approximately $0.015, 
or a total of $0.2244, instead of the New York price of $0.184, 
a gain of $0.0404, minus the equalization fee, on 19,000,000 
pounds, to be distributed over the total production, which 
would be but a small fraction of a cent, or $0.0001. That is, the 
producer would have reccived a profit of approximately $0.04 
a pound, or a total profit of approximately $284,658,400, 

If the bill had been in operation in 1925 the producer would 
have received the London price of $0.1937 plus the tariff of 
3 cents and the transportation charges of approximately $0.015, 
or a total of $0.02387, instead of the average New York price 
of $0.1921, a gain of $0.0466, minus the equalization fee, on 
22,000,000 pounds, to be distributed over the total production, 
which would be but a small fraction of a cent, or $0.00014. 
That is, the producer would have received a profit of approxi- 
mately $0.0465 a pound, or a total profit of approximately 
$332,078,400. 

Profit for 1926 not available, as production statistics for 1926 
not available. 


Lard 
1925 1926 
ProduchiOn ticdeucse eles eaoseusesssesedaeeaee pounds. _|2, 211, 000, 000 (2) 
1 A E0) N Sos sec See A E E A E do....| 719,000, 000 717, 000, 000 
PRICES 

[From Department of Commerce] 
Chicago fos ence asuihin ee cue cease eee gee oe ese $0. 168 $0. 1& 
Liverpool- ce dece tc es escseuess ewes ee eceeea cule cone . 183 .1 
Tatie eseon a a aa e a e CEES .01 .01 
Transportation... 000m .005 . 005 
Equalization {0622.22.22 25h cece cle conboweecece . 0097 echoes cess 
Net profit per pound.....2.22.2 2.2.20 - 0203 j...-- le 
Total Proft coccia aae 44, 883, 300 


1 Not available. 


The average Liverpool price for lard in the year 1925 was 
18.3 cents per pound, and if the bill had been in effect the 
producer would have received the Liverpool price of 18.3 cents 
plus the tariff, which is 1 cent, plus the cost of transportation to 
the port of entry, say, one-half cent, or a total of 19.8 cents, a 
gain of 3 cents over the Chicago price of 16.8 cents minus the 
equalization fee of $21,446,700, to be distributed over the total 
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production, which would be approximately $0.0097 per pound, a 
net profit per pound of $0.203, or a total profit of $44,883,300. 
CATTLE, 1925 

The average Buenos Aires price for steers, medium to good, 
averaging 1,320 pounds, in the year 1925 was $5.66, or 5.6 cents 
per pound, and if the bill had been in operation the cattleman 
would have received the Argentine price plus the tariff of 13 
cents plus the cost of transportation to the port of entry, say, 
4 cents, or a total of 11.1 cents instead of the average Chicago 
price of approximately 10 cents, a gain of 1.1 cents less the 
equalization fee. 

CATTLE, 1926 

The average Buenos Aires price for steers: Choice, in the year 
1926, was $5.16 or 5.16 cents per pound, and if the bill had been 
in operation the cattleman would have received the Argentine 
price plus the tariff of 2 cents, plus the cost of transportation 
to the port of entry, say 4 cents, or a total of 11.16 cents, instead 
of the average Chicago price of approximately 9.46 cents, less 
the equalization fee. 

Butter from Department of Agriculture 


POUNDS 
Production Exports Imports soporte i Miola 
5, 425, 000 | 29, 466, 000 | 24, 041,000 |......-... 
8, 384,000 | 7, 1, 195, 000 
5, 180,000 | 6,440,000 | 1,160,000 |...-...... 
PRICES 
New | don lo ual, | proit | ‘Total 
ew | don |Copen-|n_; equali- | pro 0 
York | (Dan- | hagen |T@riffjFreight| zation per profit 
ish) poun 
1024.....-... $0. 426 | ($0. 1 $0. 397 {$0.08 | $0.01 |.......... $0. 061 ($122, 000, 000 
1925_.......- 453 (.448 . 425 | .08 .01 ($0. 000037 | .061963) 123, 925, 910 


1926_......-. .443 | 304] .365] .12 .01 | .00016 | .052 6, 952, 072 


1 Not available. 


If the bill had been in operation in 1924 the butter producer 
would have received the Copenhagen price of $0.397 plus the 
tariff of 8 cents and transportation charges of approximately 
1 cent, or a total of $0.487, instead of the New York price of 
$0.426, a gain of $0.061 per pound, or a total profit of $122,- 
000,000. Imports were in excess of exports for the year 1924, 
hence no equalization fee. All that would have been necessary 
to insure the advance would have been to regulate the importa- 
tions as provided in section 18. 

If the bill had been in operation in 1925, the butter producer 
would have received the Copenhagen price of $0.425 plus the 
tariff of 8 cents and transportation of 1 cent, or a total of 
$0.515, instead of the New York price of $0.453, a gain of $0.062 
minus the equalization fee on 1,195,000 pounds to be distributed 
over the total production of 2,000,000,000 pounds, which would 
be less than four-thousandths of 1 cent per pound. That is, 
the producer would have received a profit of $0.062 a pound on 
- 2,000,000,000 pounds, or $124,000,000, less $0.062 on the 1,195,000 
. pounds exported—$74,090—or a net profit of $123,925,910. 

If the bill had been in operation in March, 1926, the butter 
‘producer would have received the Copenhagen price of $0.365 
plus the tariff of 12 cents and transportation charges of ap- 
proximately 1 cent, or a total of $0.495, instead of the New 
York price of $0.443, a gain of 5.2 cents per pound minus the 
equalization fee on 298,317 pounds to be distributed over the 
i total production of 133,992.000, which would be approximately 
: $0.0001 a pound. That is, the producer would have received 
(a profit of $0.052 a pound on 133,992,000 pounds, or $6,367,584, 
: minus $0.052 on the 298,317 pounds exported—$815,512—or a net 
| profit of $12,022,432. 
| Production, United States and world, 1926 


; World, 1926 
Commodity A a countries 
reporting 

a ee. 
Wihieat scons siseneda Ean aa bushels..} 832, 305,000 | 13,328, 091, 000 

CON a EEE E EE do....| 2,645, 031, 000 3, 516, 106, 000 

Cotton Seeuetece scot AN ETE S bales.. 318, 618, 000 2 25, 865, 000 

Rice, cleaned_._.....---.----------------- pounds..| 1, 139, 056, 000 |` 39, 201, 203, 000 

TODACEO 2. oc os SacSansonswedbeeseucdacsceuceus do: 1, 323, 388, 000 2, 071, 704, 000 

La eid tem E E TE se eoeu ma O44 

ia ioscan as ewes oat a wees Lees! do.... £) G 

Butter, farm and factory._-......--.-..----- do.... (3) G 

Cattle, ves .6 ee cee cca ecasecese ecsees 4 59, 148, 000 (3) 


1 World total production, exclusive of Russia and China, estimated to be about 
8,441,000,000 bushels. 

2 Bales of 500 pounds gross weight. 

3 Not yet available. 

6 Number on hand Jan. 1. On hand Jan. 1, 1927, $57,521,000. 
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Production, United States and world, 1924 and 1925 


1924 1925 
Commodity ae 
nite 
World States World 
Wheat........ bushels.. 145, 000, 000 | 676, 429,000 | 3, 400, 000, 000 . 
Corn pee ean er Ree 729, 000, 000 ;2, 916, 961,000 | 3, 108, 023, 000 ; 
Rice__.......- unds.. 000, 000, 000 | 925, 250, 000 |126, 000, 000, 000 
Tobacco... do... 3, 258, 270, 000 |1, 376, 628,000 | 3, 287, 000, 000 
Cotton... bales.. 628 24, 800, 000 16, 104, 000 27, 900, 000 


Trade of the United States in specificd products, 1923—1926 


Domestic General 
exports imports Net exports 
Year ending June 30 
Tobacco, unmanufactured, including 
stems, trimmings, and scrap: 
1028 eee cp ER pounds.. 454, 364, 000 75, 786, 000 378, 578, 000 
hE! 7.2 AS Caen nae a SR OE O.... 597, 630, 000 54, 497, 000 543, 133, 000 
W926) siase doth aiban do... 430, 702, 000 76, 870, 000 353, 832, 000 
1026 occa sac et teased O.... 537, 240, 000 69, 974, 000 467, 266, 000 
3 ien Pemne 1926_...-.-. do.... 250, 531, 000 33, 103, 000 217, 428, 000 
utter: 
EIn Ea E do..-- 9, 410, 000 15, 772, 000 1 6, 362, 000 
1024 Ae eee ie ai do... 5, 425, 000 29, 466, 000 1 24, 041, 000 
Wb secede anainn do._.. 8, 384, 000 7, 189, 000 1, 195, 000 
1026- oe ees scee cate ck eaweee do.... 5, 280, 000 6, 440, 000 11, 160, 000 
July-December, 1926. ._.--- do_... 2, 575, 000 4, 050, 000 11, 475, 000 
Cattle, live: 
LOTS. evee tee cuewabicsoeetencce x 61, 000 252, 000 1 191, 000 
37. EE E T E 33, 000 155, C00 1122, 000 
1925- nee ENE ee Es Se, nee eS 106, 000 136, 000 30, 000 
1020 ois er te eck z 35, 000 215, 000 1180, 000 
July-December, 1926- -_----....-- 12, 000 120, 000 1108, 000 
Year ending Dec. 31 
Lard: ? 
AL! 72, Se Ree eS E eo pounds.. 1,075,000, 000 |...-.......... 1, 075, 000, 000 
iL 7), ee ae ee ro ee on eee O... , 000, 000 |---.-----.---- , 000, 
102 E EAE do... 719, 000, 000 |........-.-... 719, 000, 000 
1926... ae ee ea do._.. 717, 000, 000 }-----..--.-.-. 717, 000, 000 
Beef and veal: 3 
1923 3. coc aue is lanra do... 42, 000, 000 26, 000, 000 16, 000, 000 
Rty POE E E E E do_... 40, 000, 000 25, 000, 000 15, 000, 000 
ey ee eee a do... 39,000,000 | 20, 000, 000 19, 000, 000 
1926 e- Cen wece mena en ewe sa fee do...- 25, 000, 000 20, 000, 000 5, 000, 
Year ending June 80 
Wheat, including flour: ? 
1923- aciauaGasaiuensacwee bushels.. 224, 900, 000 20, 031, 000 204, 869, 000 
A Ee pe DRE EE ERE do... 159, 880, 000 28, 079, 000 131, 801, 000 
DOS seine set sennen do... 260, 803, 000 6, 201, 000 254, 602, 000 
1926.......--- ERRER AE SAE do.... 108, 035, 000 15, 664, 000 92, 371, 000 
July-December, 1926_._..--_- do... 146, 648, 000 9, 352, 000 137, 296, 000 
Corn, including cornmeal: 
DOS ee A ana do... 96, 596, 000 138, 000 96, 458, 000 
1924 caseutiesueeee ences 0__.- 23, 135, 000 228, 22, 907, 000 
O20 ne 52a es went ae eaaa do___- 9, 791, 000 4, 617, 000 5, 174, 000 
1926- ono ee ee gee do... 24, 783, 000 5, 000 24, 148, 000 
July-December, 1926_._.___- do... 9, 208, 000 856, 000 8, 352, 000 
Rice, including flour, meal, and broken 
rice: 
1923 eeose eaceee: pounds.. 370, 670, 000 69, 536, 000 301, 134, 000 
1924-e a SN pene ee ee RRC Ie PS O- 227, 757, 000 38, 210, 000 189, 547, 000 
19025 aeae hai oea aA do... 112, 037, 000 57, 677, 000 54, 360, 000 
19% saisai te ed do..-- 48, 175, 000 129, 966, 000 1 81, 791, 000 
July-December, 1926...-.._- do... 89, 376, 000 30, 554, 000 58, 822, 000 
Cotton, unmanufactured, including 
linters: 
1028 EE E bales.. 4 5, 253, 000 5 494, 000 4, 759, 000 
yA ccm ee E cease ss ees do..-. 4 5, 899, 000 5 305, 000 5, 594, 000 
W028 os oes ete teekaceeoas do...- 4 8, 439, 000 5 324, 000 8, 115, 000 
1926 onc oo ee ee eee do-_-.- 4 8, 212, 000 6 338, 000 7, 874, 000 
July-December, 1926........ do.... 4 6, 202, 000 é 154, 000 6, 048, 000 
1 Net imports. 


21923-1925 taken from Meat Production, Consumption, and Foreign Trade in 
the United States, calendar year 1907-1925 by John Roberts, Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, and 1926 from Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of the United States, 
December issue, 1926. 

è Exports plus reexports minus imports. Flour has been converted to terms of 
grain on the basis of 1 barrel equals 4.7 bushels of grain. 

4 Bales of 500 pounds gross. 

5 Bales of 478 pounds net. 


From Department of Agriculture prices 
CATTLE (LIVE) 


Chicago | Winnipeg 
price, price, f 
Year good beef |goodsteers,| Tariff 
steers, 100 | 1,000-1,200 
pounds pounds 


WO DF eh oa eee ee eae eee $9. 49 Le Bal Paneer ese 
1925 ee Foe het ene ees ee eae a 10. 19 5. 98 () 
OZ Sie ec E ce Sa sek eee E 9. 46 26,22 boc ckewe 


1 Live cattle weighing less than 1,050 pounds 114 cents per pound. Weighing over ' 
1,050 pounds 2 cents per pound. 
3 Average January~October. 


1927 


sages Sepwember: 


T NO 2324 E ESES erase ete E 
oa" ear area tae eee a Free. 
August-January, 1926_...--...--_..22.2- nee 
RICE 
New London , 
Year Orleans Carolina Tariff 
Blue Rose | rice 
Per 
Cents Cents pound 
OA ese tr ae Shao oe aa ho I fe 5.5 | 6.9 . 02 
OD ie itn rs rte ee ue ee eae eee 6.5 | 8.0 . 02 
$006 be co ee a ee 6.2 | 8.2 02 
TOBACCO (LEAF) 
Average 
Virginia- | London i 
Year North Virginia Tariff 
Carolina leaf 
flue cured 
Cents Cents 
i 2, Oe AE er Re E eye TS per pound.. 22.5 38.6 lovesecsoda 
a KEPA cn A A ne esse a E do..-- 20. 0 42.2 (3) 
O76 So ose aaea a aaau eie do... 25.9 142.6 loas 


3 The tariff on tobacco is shown below. It is to be observed that there is a wide 
range on the various types of tobacco. 
1 Average January-November. 


' Para- 
Price per 
graph, act 
poun of 19 
7. Tobacco: 

Wrapper— 

Stemmed ssc ce bas cue eeu sga daa eae a A ea $2. 75 601 

Umnstemmeéd 2. 22 2 cee ee esas es det sees sews eeds 2.10 601 
Filler, when mixed with more than 35 per cent wrapper— 

St@HiIMGd ok Doe oa ale te i a oe 2. 75 601 

Unstemmed <. codon Sieeedas obekuucaSeere cucduesooee 2. 10 601 
Filler, n. s. p. f.— 

Stemmed --. -2.00200 auanei . 50 601 

etenunea EE E E ee EE A E T mee .35 601 

a — 

Stemme@ es: ct sess sc. tecesoc cick siete co ceswecedtetous 2. 75 601 

UnsteMmMéd 36 esc cia steamer stas raonada secucce 2. 10 601 
All other tobacco... .....-..-2-.--- 2 eee . 55 603 
Serap tobatto osc ocean cs ons eek oes Oa a ed eaii 35 603 
Cigars and cigarettes......-...........--.----------------ee 14. 50 605 


1 Plus 25 per cent ad valorem. 


Also, a summary of control measures in foreign countries, 
prepared by the American Farm Bureau Federation, as sub- 
mitted by Mr. Chester H. Gray, Washington representative: 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
š Washington, D. C., February 9, 1927. 
Hon. GILBERT HAUGEN, 
Chair man House Committee on Agriculture, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. O. 


My DEAR CHAIRMAN HAUGEN: In the long fight which has been con- 
ducted in the United States for legislation which will permit farmers 
and farm organizations to set up governmental machinery in a Federal 
farm board so as to ennble proper disposition of surpluses, many refer- 
ences have been made to efforts in foreign countries to improve the 
condition of agriculture. 

In order that we might know what countries really are grappling 
with this problem, I have had Mr. W. R. Ogg, assistant to the direc- 
tor of legislation, American Farm Bureau Federation, prepare a 
“Summary of control measures in foreign countries.” Much of this 
material is condensed from Agricultural Economics Bibliography No. 12 
and No. 18, issued by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. This source of information 
guarantees in a large way the accuracy of the summary which I am 
herewith handing you. 

It is interesting to note that in many foreign countries where 
control measures are in operation the products shipped from those coun- 
tries are consumed in large quantities by the American farmers. This 


Oa true, it seems wise for the American farmer to place himself in 
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From Department of Agriculture prices—Continued 
COTTON (MIDDLING) 
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such position that his crops will bring enough money to enable him 
to make purchases of these foreign products. 

We can not help noting that the equalization plan in the McNary- 
Haugen bill is far superior to any plan of control measures in the 
foreign lands, for in the McNary-Haugen Dill no monopoly is con- 
templated; neither is the Federal Government the instrument through 
which the control measures are put into operation. 

I am submitting this “Summary of control measures in foreign 
countries ” not to prove that we are following a precedent established 
in foreign lands but to show that agriculture all over the world is by 
various governments being aided sometimes in ways which are far 
from the desires of the American farmer. 

Trusting this information can be of use to you, I am 

Very respectfully, 
AMERICAN Farm BUREAU FEDERATION, 
CHESTER H. Gray, 
Washington Representative. 


SUMMARY OF CONTROL MEASURES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


ALBANIA 


Government monopolies are maintained in respect of matches, salt, 
cigarette paper and tubes, and playing cards. 


ALGERIA 


The silk producers have the help of the government in nearly 
cvery phase of the industry.. 


ARGENTINA _ 
Cattle and Meat Price Firing Law (1923) 


President is given authority (1) to fix periodically the minimum 
prices of beef and cattle intended for export but the price must not 
be lower than the mean calculated cost, and (2), to fix periodically in 
the capital and the national territories, the maximum selling prices 
to the public of meat offered for consumption. 

A committee of six is set up to propose to the President the minimum 
and maximum prices, to secure data as to the cost of cattle and 
meat as well as the selling prices in the retail markets, and to advise 
the President. 

This committee is composed of one member appointed by the Federa- 
tion of Rural Societies, and appointed by the Argentine Rural Society. 
one appointed by the Liga Agraria, one appointed by the domestic 
“ frigorifico ” establishments, one appointed by the President, and one 
appointed by the municipal intendent of the capital. 

This law is to be operative for five years, from date of enactment. 

Governmental aid in the British Dominions 

The committee on stabilization appointed by the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture of Great Britain to look into this whole problem, after making a 
survey of conditions throughout the British Empire, made the following 
comment in its report concerning the activities of government in assist- 
ing the cooperative movement : 

“ We believe it to be the case that in each of the Dominions State 
action has been taken with the object of promoting cooperative or other 
forms of centralized trading. This action has been either legislative or 
financial, or both, and has been already applied to organizations con- 
cerned with a large variety of agricultural commodities.” 

The committee in its report made these significant conclusions: 

“ We believe that the time has come when it is a matter of almost 
vital concern to British farmers to recognize the importance of these 
overseas developments, both as an example of up-to-date methods of 
agricultural marketing and in their effect on the competitive power of 
imported produce in British markets” (pp. 63-64). 


CANADIAN WHEAT POOLS 


The cooperative marketing of wheat has developed perhaps more 
rapidly and more successfully than in any other country in the world. 
Following the successful operation of provincial pools, three of these 
united in one organization, known as the Canadian Cooperative Wheat 
Producers (Ltd.), which operated for the first time with respect to the 
1924-25 crop. This organization serves as a central selling agency. It 
was able during the first year of its activitics to secure an agreement 
from eight chartered Canadian banks to provide the organization with 
credits amounting to $25,000,000 with which to finance its operations. 

Government aid has played an important part in the development of 
the cooperative marketing of wheat in Canada. The Saskatchewan 
Cooperative Elevator Co. was organized with the help of the Government 
to enable producers to protect themselves from the growing monopolistic 
tendency of the elevator companies. The farmers paid in cash 15 per 
cent of the capital stock and the provincial government advanced the 
remaining 85 per cent, taking as security a first mortgage on the prop- 
erty of the company and the uncalled share capital of the individual 
members. The State was to be repaid on an amortized basis of 20 
years; the interest rate was not to except the cost of the moncy to the 
State. 
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“The scheme proved a success,” is the comment. made by the commit- 
tee of stabilization appointed by the Great Britain Ministry of Agri- 
culture in its report of 1925 (7). 

“Undoubtedly the fact that the company has been in the grain busi- 
ness has had the effect of stabilizing the price of wheat in Saskatche- 
wan,” is the comment made in the Survey of Agricultural Cooperation 
in the Empire, issued by the Horace Plunkett Foundation. 

Movements similar to this were subsequently developed in the other 
wheat-growing Provinces of Canada. In Alberta the Alberta Cooper- 
ative Elevator Co. was set up in 1913, and this association received an 
advance from the Government of $1,153,585. This organization was 
united with the Grain Growers Co., of Winnipeg, four years later to 
form the United Grain Growers (Ltd.). In recent years the move- 
‘ment toward centralized marketing has still further developed. Cooper- 
ative selling organizations were established in Saskatchewan, Mani- 
toba, and Alberta, and these were finally united in a central selling 
agency known as the Canadian Cooperative Wheat Producers (Ltd.). 
In the year 1925—26, 212,200,000 bushels of grain were handled through 
a central selling agency in the following amounts: 


Bushels 
WY OY sa ee ee a a 187, 500, 000 
OAT Bea Ne ears al ett ae ae ee en 10, 800, 000 
TBA Osa ee en eee ee 10, 800, 000 
BAY oa cot ats a es ce toh athe ah 1, 500, 000 
WR Osh ee ee ete Ree er ea 1, 600, 000 


AUSTRALIA 
THE PATERSON PLAN TO STABILIZE BUTTER INDUSTRY 


The farmers buy their supplies in a protected market and sell the 
bulk of their dairy products tin a world market in competition with 
the world. Prices for Australian butter are suid to be based on the 
London price, less the freight, insurance, commissions, and exchange 
incident to shipping butter from Australia to London for sale. If the 
domestic price is determined by the London price. then increases in any 
of these expense items reduces the price secured for the butter sold 
in domestic market, even though no exchange, etc., are actually paid 
on it. In other words, the butter sold in domestic markets is forced 
to pay these charges which are paid on exported butter, because the 
domestice price is the same as the London price and determined by the 
London price. The London price is about 3d. per pound less than the 
world price due to these charges, 

In order to secure a better domestic price it is planned to collect a 
fee on all of the butter and cheese produced in the Commonwealth, 
which will be sufficient in amount to pay a bounty on exported butter 
and cheese amounting to 3d. per pound on butter and 114d. per pound 
on cheese. It is claimed that this will raise the London price by the 
amount of the bounty and that this will result in raising the domestic 
price an equal amount per pound, because domestic prices are determined 
by the London prices. The amount of the fee would necessarily have 
to be varied with the ratio of the amount exported to the amount sold 
in domestic markets. 

The plan is operated through an Australian stabilization committee 
with an advisory committee in each State. . 

The average annual butter production in Australia in the period 
1914-1924 was about 220,500,000 pounds, of which about 80,500,000 is 
exported and about 140,000,000 is consumed locally. It is estimated 
that a fee of 1d. per pound on all the butter produced would be neces- 
sary to pay a bounty of 3d. on exported butter, which would total 
about £1,000,000. If the operation of the plan results in raising domes- 
tic prices to the extent of the bounty on exports, or in other words 
raising domestic prices 3d. when the export bounty is 8d., then the net 
gain to the producers would be a little less than 2d. per pound, or a 
total of £1,750,000. It is calculated that the amount of the fee neces- 
sary to be raised would vary from three-fourths pence per pound in a 
year when the exportable surplus is small to 144d. per pound when the 
exportable surplus is exceptionally large. 

Or to put the estimates in terms of American money, it is claimed 
that the collection of a fee of 2 cents per pound on all butter produced 
would provide a fund with which to pay a bonus of 6 cents per pound 
on exported butter and that this in turn would result in raising the 
price of domestic sales by the amount of the bonus, or 6 cents, with a 
net gain to the producers of 4 cents per pound. 


AUSTRALIAN WHEAT POOLS 
COMPULSORY POOLS 


Compulsory pooling of wheat was entered into by the Government 
of Australia and the States of New South Wales, Victoria, South Aus- 
tralia, and Western Australia to handle the crop of 1915-16 and each 
subsequent year until 1920—21. 

The pools were under the direction of an Australian wheat board, 
consisting of representatives of the Australian Commonwealth and the 
respective States. This board was assisted by an advisory board made 
up of well-known wheat shippers. Operations in each State were con- 
trolled by a local board. Overseas sales were nrade through a London 
agency known as the London wheat committee, which was composed of 
the high commissioner and the agents-general of the state concerned, 
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acting in conjunction with the London representatives of the wheat 
shippers. Most of the crop was sold to the United Kingdom through 
the port of London.- 

Agents of the various State governments received the wheat on behalf 
of their respective boards and issued storage certificates showing the 
quality and quantity of the wheat delivered. Through arrangements 
of the Government with the Australian banks, advances “were made to 
the growers upon delivery to the appointed agents of the Government. 
The proceeds of the sales, after necessary deduction for expenses and 
advances had been made, were prorated back to the growers, 


VOLUNTARY POOLS 
In 1922 compulsory pooling was discontinued and the plan went 


ahead on a voluntary basis, with some changes in its administration. 


Since that time three pools have been maintained, one in each of the 
following States: South Australia, New South Wales, and Western 
Australia, 

There is a wheat board for each pool which is analogous to the 
former Australian Wheat Board and which arranges for the purchase, 
collection, storage, financing, and marketing of the grain. 

The board appoints agents to purchase grain from the growers and 
make advances on behalf of the board. These agents who are allocated 
to certain districts and who are usually firms already engaged in the 
grain trade, receive grain for the board and ship it to the ports as 
directed by the board. As most of the wheat is sold at London, the 
board arranges the sales in London through an Australian Wheat 
Pools Agency in that city. This agency consists of two firms which 
receive and market the exported wheat of the pools (except that from 
Victoria, which is sold independently). The proceeds after payment of 
advances and necessary charges are prorated back to growers. 


MEAT INDUSTRY ENCOURAGEMENT ACT 
AUSTRALIA 


Sets up council composed of one representative of commonwealth, 
one representative of each state whose parliament has passed legis- 
lation for the encouragement and improvement of the meat industry 
and for representation on the council, 16 representatives of the meat 
producers, and 7 representatives of the Australian meat establishments, 

This council is authorized : | 

(1) To make recommendations to the minister as to the administra- 
tion of any act relating to the export or interstate trade in meat and 
meat produce. 

(2) To determine and declare rates of assessments to be levied under 
state laws on cattle and sheep owners. 

(3) To advise the ministry on any matters for the encouragement 
and improvement of the meat industry. 

AUSTRALIA CATTLE BXPORT BOUNTY 


The cattle export bounty act provides for the payment of a bounty 
to cattle growers at the rate of 10s. per head on exports from the 
Commonwealth on or after July 1, 1924, and on livestock for slaughter 
on or before June 30, 1925. 

AUSTRALIA 
DRIED FRUITS CONTROL BOARD 
(Dried fruits export control act of 1924) 


A board is established to control the export and marketing of 
Australian sultanas, lexias, and currants. 

The board is composed of seven members: One member appointed by 
the Commonwealth government, two members with commercial experi- 
ence appointed by the Governor General, three members elected by the 
growers in the States of New South Wales, Victoria, and South Aus- 
tralia, and one member elected by the growers of the State of Western 
Australia. 

The board is to maintain a London agency to advise the board as 
to current prices of dried fruits in London and elsewhere and to act 
as the agent of the board. 

Penalties are provided for violation of any order issued’ by the 
board under this act in regard to exports. 

A dried fruit export fund is to be raised through a charge not 
exceeding one-eighth of a penny per pound on these dried fruits 
exported from Australia. 


DAIRY INDUSTRY CONTROL 
(Dairy produce control act of 1924) 


A dairy produce control board is set up which is to be composed 
of one member appointed as the representative of the Commonwealth 
government; two members appointed by the Governor General as rep- 
resentatives of the exporters of dairy produce; two members from each 
of the States of Queensland, New South Wales, and Victoria, and one 
representative each from the States of Tasmania, South Australia, 
and Western Australia, "who are elected by the boards of directors 
of cooperative butter and cheese factories in these States: and two 
representatives elected by the boards of directors of proprietary butter 
and cheese factories. 

The board maintains a London agency to act as its agent and to 
advise it in regard to current prices for dairy produce. 
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Penalties are provided for violations of orders of the board under 
this act in reference to the export of dairy produce. 

A dairy produce export fund is to be provided by collection of a 
charge not exceeding one-eighth of a penny per pound on butter 
exported and one-sixteenth of a penny per pound on cheese exported. 


NEW ZEALAND MBAT PRODUCERS BOARD 


Following a period of low prices for lambs in 1921 the Government 
created the New Zealand Meat Producers Board for the purpose of con- 
trolling the export of meat from New Zealand. The board consists of 
five members, elected by the meat producers, two members appointed by 
the Government, and one member appointed to represent the stock and 
station agents. 

The board was given full power to carry on export trade and to take 
over refrigerating works. 

Thus far, however, the board has not used the full powers given to it, 
but has confined its activities to supervising and regulating the system 
of grading and marketing and to regulation of the shipments for the 
purpose of reducing costs and promoting an even flow of supplies to the 
London market. 

Most of the meat is sold in the London market. The board operated 
on the theory that if it could control the movement of the supply to 
that markct it could stabilize the price so as to prevent undue depres- 
sion by market “ gluts.’’ 

In the second annual report of the board the following statement is 
made concerning this problem: 

“It is well known that in the past our meat was shipped in a very 
haphazard manner and the market was often glutted, with the conse- 
quent result of big fluctuations. Fluctuations are of no value to farm- 
ers. What they want is a steady, stabilized market. 

“The regulation of shipments, besides being in the direction of 
stabilizing prices, also tends to prevent big accumulations of meat get- 
ting into the hands of large holders. A glutted market with a limited 
demand enables speculators to operate-and take full advantage of the 
position,” 

The board in this report described how it had pursued the policy of 
regulating the flow of shipments to market so that no more would be 
moved to market than the position justified and so that sufficient sup- 
plies would go forward to meet the demand. 

“The regulation of shipments,” stated the report, “ besides being an 
advantage to the home trade and a gain to the Dominion, is also of 
immense value to the shipping companies, who are advised by the board 
at regular intervals ahead as to the amount of tonnage required for 
each month. This places the shipping companies in the position to 
work their vessels to the most economical advantage.” 

The committee on stabilization, appointed by the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture of Great Britain, in its report made the following comment on the 
various examples of movements toward centralized marketing in 
Australia: 

“ Sometimes these have been developed with State assistance, some- 
times without; usually they have involved intermediate storage in 
warehouses or cold stores, and, as in America, arrangements with the 
banks to finance these operations. But any examination of its recent 
development leaves little room for doubt that the movement in Australia 
has behind it a clear grasp of the economic object it is desired to 
attain. A prominent member of one of the central marketing organiza- 
tions was asked by us as to what he considered to be the real motive 
behind these developments in Australia. He replied: ‘ Undoubtedly, 
the object is to stabilize prices.’ ” 


QUEENSLAND 


In Queensland a number of measures have been enacted for the pro- 
motion and aid of agriculture. The primary producers organization 
act of 1922 set up administrative machinery for the purpose of assist- 
ing producers in solving their problems and to bring about stabiliza- 
tion of prices so as to insure a fair remuneration to the producers. 

The primary products pools act of 1922 provides for the establish- 
ment of commodity boards to handle farm crops through a compulsory 
pooling arrangement, provided the growers are in favor of such ar- 
rangement. The commodity board would have authority under certain 
conditions to levy a fee on the commodity for the payment of admin- 
istrative expenses, losses, ete. 


(Detailed summaries of these two measures are given hereafter.) 
AMPNDMENT TO PRIMARY PRODUCTS POOLS ACT 


When operations with respect to a commodity are sought by means 
of an order in council, such order may provide for the divesting of 
commodity from growers and vesting of it in the board. When a 
board has been constituted and a petition signed by at least 50 growers 
is received asking the board to acquire the commodity, the board 
may do so. 

In a referendum on the question of establishing a compulsory pool, 
the affirmative vote necessary is reduced from 75 per cent to two- 
thirds. 
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Whenever the board undertakes to market a commodity without the 
State, a representative appointed by the minister is to be placed on the 
commodity board. 

The council of agriculture is authorized to issue a precept on a 
commodity board and the board in turn can then make a levy on the 
commodity in such amount as the board may determine with the 
approval of the minister. 

The funds raised through such a levy are to be used for— 

(1) Payment of administrative expenses. 

(2) Payment to council of agriculture the amount of the precept. 

(3) Establishment and maintenance of insurance fund (hail, fire, 
flood, and other casualties) ; but levies for this purpose require poll of 
growers as a condition. 

SuMMARY 


THB PRIMARY PRODUCERS’ ORGANIZATION ACT OF 1922 (QUEENSLAND) 


Defines primary producers as persons engaged in the business of 
agriculture but not including agricultural laborers. 


QUEENSLAND PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Establishes an organization of primary producers known as “ The 
Queensland Producers’ Association ” and composed of a council of agri- 
culture, district councils of agriculture, and local producers’ associations. 

ORGANIZATION OF COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURB 


Council is composed of not more than 25 members, not less than 5, 
and not more than one-fourth of the total number must be appointed 
by the governor in council as the representatives of the government. 
The minister is ex officio a member and the president of the council. 
The remaining members, of which there must be at least 15, must be 
elected by the district councils, each district to elect one member. 

Upon recommendation of the council, the governor in council may 
appoint an official known as the director of the Queensland Producers’ 
Association and who is to be subject to the control of the council. 


DUTIES AND POWERS OF COUNCIL 


Among the duties of the council are the following: 

(1) “ Developing rural industries.” 

(2) Effecting the stabilization of prices of primary produce for the 
purpose of insuring to the primary producer a fair remuneration for 
his labor. 

(3) Securing additional markets. 

(4) Promotion by research and otherwise the utilization of rural 
products in manufactories. 

(5) Securing improved means of storing, hauling, and transport. 

(6) Promoting a general policy of testing, standardizing, and grading. 

(7) Improving of conditions of rural life, including the extension of 
rural education. 

(8) Research into all rural problems; study of markets and better 
marketing methods; elimination of waste; advisory assistance to pro- 
ducers; and cooperation with the Department of Agriculture and the 
association, . 

(9) Dealing with matters in relation to agriculture and production 
of primary products which may be referred to the council by the 
minister. 

(10) Power to buy, sell, lease, hold, or exchange land, goods, securi- 
ties, and any other property whatsoever. 


DISTRICT COUNCILS 


The governor in council is authorized to divide the country into 
not less than 15 areas or districts, upon recommendation of the 
council. 

For each district there is set up a district council, the members of 
which are elected by the members of the local producers’ associations 
of such district which are authorized in this act. 

The duties of the district council are— 

(1) To secure the cooperation of the primary producers who are 
members of the local associations in that district. 

(2) To advise and assist the council in plans in regard to production, 
marketing, grading, and standardization of primary produce. 

(3) To advise and assist the council in cooperative undertakings such 
as the cooperative purchase of supplies. 

(4) Such other duties as the council may determine. 

The council can extend monetary assistance to the district councils 
to assist in carrying out their projects and the council may intervene 
and control the conduct of the business of a district council, for 
good cause. 

A district council has the power also to buy, sell, exchange, lease, or 
hold goods, land, securities, or any property whatsoever. 


LOCAL PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 


Upon receipt of an application signed by at least 15 primary pro- 
ducers in the same district, the council is required to register this 
group as a local producers’ association and assign it to one of the 
districts established under this act. 

The council can cancel the registration of any such association 
when satisfied that good cause exists for so doing. 
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The duties of a local producers’ association are to ascertain the local 
needs of producers of that vicinity and formulate plans for meeting 
these needs; to represent the interests of its members before the district 
council in regard to matters of more than local concern; to cooperate 
with and assist the district council in the discharge of its duties and 
in its efforts to aid the producers; and to aid in the correlation of the 
various local associations and socicties in that district. 


ADVISORY BOARDS 


Authority is given to the governor in council, on recommendation of 
the council, to appoint advisory boards to assist the council in its 
general business or in respect to any particular problem, 


COLLECTION OF FEB 


The council may collect a fee from primary producers to be deposited 
to a fund known as “ the Queensland Prodneers’ Association fund,” and 
which shall be administered by the council to pay all the expenses in- 
curred by the council in executing this act and such expenses of a dis- 
trict council as are approved by the council. The amount of such fee 
must not exceed that agreed upon by the council and the governor in 
council, 

The regulations subsequently issued provide for the collection of the 
fee by purchasers of primary products from producers or those selling 
such products for the producer by means of stamps affixed to account 
sales, credit notes, checks, or other documents giving evidence of the 
sale of primary pruducts. These stamps are printed and sold by the 
Government. 

Audit of the fund by the officers of the auditor general is provided for. 

GOVERNMENT APPROPRIATION 

For a period of five years the Government agrees to provide in any 
year an amount of money for this fund which is equal in amount to the 
fees and fines paid into the fund during the preceding year. 

ISSUANCE OF REGULATIONS _ 

The governor in council is authorized to issue such regulations as 
may be necessary to carry out this act and to provide for penalties of 
violation of them. The legislative assembly may annul any of such 
régulations, however. 


Stu MMARY 
PRIMARY PRODUCTS POOLS ACT OF 1922—QUEBNSLAND 
Commodity boards 


Provides for setting up of commodity boards to handle crop through 
a compulsory pooling plan. 


Deciaration of operation pertod 


Upon recommendation of the council of agriculture, or by a repre- 
sentative number of producers of a commodity, or by an organization, 
representing such producers, the governor in council may, by order in 
council, declare the provisions of the act operative in respect of that 
commodity and may constitute a commodity board for that commodity. 


Referendum 


Notice of such order must be published, and if a petition is received 
within 30 days after such publication from 50 or more growers of that 
commodity asking that a referendum be taken before the order goes 
into effect, the minister must take a vote of the growers of the com- 
modity in the district to which the order is applicable, and if less than 
three-fourths of votes polled are in favor of such order, then such 
order shall not be made. 

The order may be rescinded or amended and may be made applicable 
only to a certain locality, or it may or may not be of limited duration. 


Selection of board 


The board is to be appointed by the minister from elected representa- 
tives of the growers of the commodity, and shall appoint one of them 
as chairman. Rulings issued under this act provide that nominations 
submitted for such appointments must be signed by at least 10 persons 
who are growers of said commodity. If the number of nominations 
exceeds the number to be elected, the minister forwards to each grower 
a ballot containing the names of the candidates. 


Compulsory pooling 


All of the commodity that is produced must be delivered to the board 
or its agents for pooling. The maximum penalty for violation of this 
provision is £500. 

In the discretion of the board, exceptions may be made in the case of 
small growers, sales of the commodity direct to local consumers or 
retail venders, portions needed by grower for his own use for sccd, feed, 
or food, and such other sales and purchases as may be prescribed. 

Deliveries of commodity to board must be accompanied by an official 
certificate showing the merchantable quality of the consignment and 
issued by a State grading officer. Consignments which do not conform 
to the prescribed standards must be refused by the board. 

The board issues to the grower a certificate as soon as practicable 
after the receipt of the commodity. Advances to the grower for such 
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commodity may be made by the board at such times, in such manner, 
and under such terms as it deems fit, but the making of advances is 
not compulsory. l 

Operations of Board 

The board receives and sells the entire commercial crop through the 
pooling arrangement. 

Out of the net proceeds of the sale of the commodity of a certain 
grade the board makes proportionate payments to each grower in propor- 
tion to the amount of such commodity of the same grade delivered by 
him to the board. 

The board may arrange for credit with banks, or the Commonwealth 
government, or with any other institution approved by the governor in 
council. 

The board is required to provide as far as practigable for the con- 
sumptive necds in Queensland. 

The board may make such arrangements as it deems necessary with 
regard to sales of the commodity for export. 


Commodities Included in Act 
Operations may be authorized in respect of “any grain, cereal, fruit. 
vegetable, or other product of the soil in Queensland. or any dairy 
produce, or any article of commerce preparcd other than by any process 
of manufacture from the produce of agricultural or other rural 

occupations in Queensland. 
RESULTS OF CONTROLLED MARKETING 
Queensland egg board 


At a conference of egg producers in Brisbane, November 28, 1922, 


an egg pool was proposed. A referendum taken on the question re- 
sulted in a sufficient number of affirmative votes to establish the pool. 


The results attained under the operations of the pool are described 
in the annual report of the director of the council of agriculture (1925). 
Fruit-marketing organizations 

Through legislation enacted in 1925 cooperative machinery was set 
up for marketing fruit. A threefold organization was provided for: 

The committee of direction. 

Sectional group committees organized on the basis of different types 
of fruit. 

And local associations. 

AS a result of its operations the committee claims to have benefited 
the pineapple industry between 50,000 and 60.000 pounds sterling. It 
claims to have secured a better price for the crop sent to the canners 
than under a system of individual markcting. 

When the committee began its operations on the summer crop, 1924, 
conditions facing the pineapple growers were unfavorable. Heavy 
losses were suffered by the growers on account of low prices on the 
winter crops and the loss of fruit rotting on plantations. 

The first action of the committee was to secure a better price from 
the canners and succeeded in getting 3s. 6d. per case, although the 
canners had previously paid only 2s. 6d. per case. The canning price 
became the basis of the fresh fruit sales, A minimum price of 4s. 
per case was fixed on the Brisbane market and agents were notified to 
communicate with the board if unable to sell at this price. By effect- 
ing clearunce to factories on several occasions, this price was main- 
tained. 

Control over the flow of the commodity to market was also exer- 
cised in order to prevent gluts. 

In respect of the winter crop of 1924, the committee negotiated with 
the canners and secured a price of 48. per case, an increase of Gd. 
per case. Supplies to the markets were allocated so as to prevent 
depression of prices. The result was that despite the production of 
a much larger crop—a record winter crop for Queensland—than had 
been anticipated, no losses were sustained in these operations and the 
entire crop was disposed of at 4s. per case as against the previous 
winter crop which was only partially absorbed at 2s. 6d. 

It is claimed that a comparison of market wires, 1923, with average 
prices and markct wires, 1924, shows that the market price was raised 
approximately 3s. per case. In addition the entire crop was disposed 
of, whereas without orderly marketing much of the crop might have 
rotted on the hands of the growers due to glutted market conditions 
such as occurred during the season preceding the commencement of 
operations by the committee. 

In 1924 the committee handled the crop without collecting a fee 
from the industry ; but a fee was collected on the 1925 crop on southern 
consignments and on factory supplies. 


BANANA MARKETING 


Operations of the committee in the marketing of bananas is also 
claimed to have brought large benefits to the producers. Despite a 
large increase in production, choice bananas in Melbourne brought as 
high as 32s. per case in 1924, as compared with 17s. per case in 1921. 
It is claimed that without the control exercised by the committee the 
crop in 1925 would only have brought 14s. to 17s. per case. 

It is also claimed that in open competition on the local market the 
committee regularly obtained better prices than the agents. 


IN QUEENSLAND 
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The plan of operations pursued by the committee was briefly as 
follows: 

The number of agents on the southern markets was reduced to those 
handling reasonable quantities—five in Sydney, eight in Melbourne, and 
five in Adelaide. These were organized into an agents’ committee under 
the chairmanship of the g:owers’ representative on the market con- 
cerned. Meetings were held weekly by this committee to discuss ways 
and means of improving the industry. The growers’ objective in these 
meetings was to maintain the best possible price consistent with sup- 
plies. To promote competition among the agents to secure better prices 
the market results were published weekly, showing the highest, lowest, 
and average price and the quantities obtained by each agent. The re- 
sult of this was, it is claimed, to spur the agents to a “ constant strug- 
gle to head the list or secure a ‘place.’” It is said that “ the effect of 
such an arrangement has been that the market has not been at the 
mercy of a weak holder” and that “ competition is now keener amongst 
the agents than previously.’ 

In open competition with commission agents on the Brisbane market 
in 1924 the committee regularly obtained higher prices for the com- 
mission agents. Furthermcre, it claims that its commission rate was 
5 per cent as against 714 per cent for the agents. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Due to a record winter ciop of strawberries in 1924—25, the factories 
became oversupplied with berries for jam toward the end of the season. 
To relieve this congestion the committee diverted jam berries direct to 
the public and received more orders than it could supply, which resulted 
in averting a threatened pr ce depression, it is claimed. 

Due to the heavy pack of strawberry jam, however, there was a large 
carry over, with the result that there was an excess supply in the 
market; which deterred menufacturers from making purchases of the 
new crop. The committee was asked to assume control of the crop by 
the growers. The committee was able to secure a price of 5d. per 
pounti for jam berries, wh.ch it is claimed is 1/2d. to 1d. per pound 
more than would have been obtained by individual effort, 


CITRUS FRUIT 


In 1924 the central Queensland citrus growers were dissatisfied with 
market conditions due to glutting of local markets, and they appealed 
to the committee for assis-ance. After iavestigating the situation the 
committee recommended the export of citrus to the south under certain 
conditions. A trial of this plan has served to bring gratifying results 
and good prices, it is claimed. 
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BRAZIL AND HER COFFEE SURPLUS 


Brazil was perhaps the first country to adopt the so-called valoriza- 
tion plan for dealing with crop surpluses. This plan has been evolved 
during the past 25 years as a result of the experiences of the Brazilian 
Government in rendering assistance to the coffee industry. 

As early as 1902 this Government began a definite program of assist- 
ance to the coffee industry. The first efforts were limited to the pro- 
gram of curtailment of production, the Government enacting a law in 


1902 which penalized the planting of new acreage. The valorization 


plan had its real beginning in 1906, when the Government ratsed a fund 
of 3,000,000 pounds sterling with which to purchase and store coffee 
and dispose of it in such a manner as to prevent depression of prices. 
Since that time the operations of the Government under this plan have 
been broadened in scope to include other features, so that there are now 
several important phases of governmental aid being rendered to the 
industry. 
THE PLAN 


The valorization plan of Brazil as it has been developed consists of 
the following principal features: (1) Restriction of production by the 
Government; (2) restriction and control by the Government of the 
amount of coffee that is moved per day to the ports of export; (3) 
purchase, storage, and sale of the coffee surplus through a Government 
agency financed by the Government; (4) extension of loans and credit 
to private operators on coffee deposited as security; (5) publicity de- 
signed to increase the demand for coffee and to discourage the use of 
substitutes. 

ECONOMIC BASIS OF PLAN 

The price level of the commodity is stimulated by curtailment of the 
supply and by the control of the movement of the supply to market 
and also by the Government purchase and sale of the commodity. 

Control over the industry is secured through a “ Coffee Defense In- 
stitute,” created in 1921-22. This commission consists of six members, 
three of whom are state officials and three of whom are selected by 
the state from agricultural and commercial interests. Of the last- 
named group two members represent producers’ associations and one 
member represents the trade interests in Santos. The President of the 
state has the power over any actions of the institute. Dr. Julius 
Klein, Chief of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the 
United States Department of Commerce, stated in testimony before the 
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House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce (January 6, 
1926) that the institute has had “a very effectual, complete control 
over the whole situation.” 

Protection against excessive_overproduction is afforded by compulsory 
acreage limitation. Surpluses which are likely to depress the price are 
handled through a Government agency either directly by purchase, 
storage, and sale, or indirectly through control of the movement of 
the supply to market, or both. Government warehouses are provided 
in the interior where large supplies can be stored and allowed to trickle 
out in small quantities which will not depress the price. 

The control of the movement of the supply to market is one of .the 
most important phases of the plan as it has been developed. The 
export of coffee is limited to two ports, Santos and Rio de Janeiro. 
Only a certain amount of coffee per day is allowed to move from the 
interior to these ports of export. The reserves are stored in large 
Government warehouses in the interior and are released gradually to 
the export trade so as to prevent depression of prices which might result 
from glutted markets. Before this plan was devised, from 80 to 90 per 
cent of the crop reached these two ports within six months after the 
commencement of picking. After the adoption of this plan, in -1922 
and 1923, only 28,000 bags every day were allowed to reach the port of 
Santos and only 11,000 bags per day were allowed to reach Rio de 
Janciro. Credit is also furnished to private operators in Brazil in 
order to enable them to retain thefr coffee holdings. Coffee stored in 
Government warehouses is accepted as security for these loans, and the. 
terms and interest rates are established by the council. 


PAST OPERATIONS UNDER THIS PLAN 


In 1906 the Government raised a fund of £3,000,000 with which to 
purchase and store coffee. These supplies were disposed of in 1911, in 
1912, and in 1913 at a considerable profit, according to a statement by 
Doctor Klein previously referred to. 

In 1917, following a year of overproduction, in which the whole 
crop was over 22,000,000 bags as compared with the normal average 
of 17,000,000 bags, the Government resorted to the valorization plan. 
The large surplus, coupled with the restrictions on importations to 
belligerent countries which were in effect at that time, had resulted 
in depressing the prices in New York down to a level of 6 to 10 cents 
per pound. The Government raised a fund of approximately $75,000,000 
with which it purchased a considerable amount of coffee, held it one 
year, and sold it in 1919 at a considerable profit. 

In 1920 and 1921 an oversupply produced in both these years resulted 
in depressing the price in September, 1921, more than 60 per cent 
below the price in September, 1920,-and prices on the New York 
market reached the low level of 5 cents per pound. Again the Govern- 
ment came to the rescue by supplying a loan of £9,000,000 to a Govern- 
ment agency for the purchase and withholding from the market of 
coffee. The stocks which were purchased were disposed of gradually 
within a year or two at a large profit, according to Doctor Klein. 

From a financial standpoint these operations have been very profitable 
to the Government of Brazil, according to a statement of Doctor Kicin, 
who deciared before the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce January 6, 1926: “From a strictly business point of view 
the coffee operation has been highly profitable to the Brazilian gov- 
ernmental authorities.” 

As to the effect on prices, there was an increase in price following 
each of these operations under the valorization plan. Between the 
periods of operation there were declines in the price. 


SIMILARITIES BETWEEN COFFEE MARKETING AND COTTON MARKETING 


Brazil produces about two-thirds of the total world supply of coffec. 
Of the 18,000,000 bags produced, about 12,000,000 bags are produced in 
Brazil. Of the total world production of cotton, amounting to about 
24,000,000 bales, about 14,000,000 bales are produced in the United 
States. Both countries export the major portion of the crop. In the 
case of both cotton and coffee the commodity can be stored for long 
periods of time without appreciable detcriora*‘ion. 


VICTORIA 


GOVERNMENT AID TO WHEAT EXPORTS 

Under the Government guarantee act, 1925, the treasurer of Victoria 
may guarantee advance granted to the Victorian Wheat Growers’ Cor- 
poration (Ltd.) by any bank for marketing wheat received during 
the season 1925-26 to 1927-28, inclusive. The total liability is 
limited to 75 per cent of the overseas value of wheat delivered to the 
corporation after deducting freight, insurance, and other expenses, 
If the Commonwealth Government of Australia makes an advance, 
the liability of the Victorian Government is reduced accordingly. 

CEYLON 

Government control of the rubber industry is maintained through 
the agency of a rubber controller and an advisory board. Control 
of production is aimed at by assessing to each estate the “standard 
production” for that estate. Control of exports is also provided for 
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with a limitation of the monthly exports to an “ exportable maximum ” 
which is equivalent to 60 per cent of one-twelfth of the standard produc- 
tion. Licenses are issued for exports at the minimum rate of duty, and 
no rubber may be exported without such license. The Government in 
executive council may increase or decrease the exportable nraximum 
on the basis of the price of “smoked sheet” in the London market 
for three consecutive months. These measures are provided for in 
the rubber restriction ordinances No. 24 of 1922. 


COLOMBIA 


A law was enacted in 1923 establishing a coffee valorization plan 
which provided for the storing and exporting of coffee with the pur- 
pose of maintaining favorable prices for coffee in foreign markets. 

Hmeralds and salt are government monopolies. 

COSTA RICA 


A government monopoly on matches and cigarette paper was insti- 
tuted by a law enacted December 14, 1918. 


ECUADOR 


A government monopoly of alcohol “aguardiente” (native rum), 
tobacco, explosives, cigarette paper, and matches was instituted by 
the President in 1922 under the authority granted by Congress in 
1920. Native capitalists were given the sole right to deal in these 
commodities throughout the country. Privileges were also given to 
limit the production of sugar-cane. A decree was also promulgated 
January 10, 1922, requiring exporters to pay to the administrator 
of customs drafts for 70 per cent of the estimated value of goods 
` exported from the country. Salt is also a government monopoly. 


ESTONIA 


The sale and export of flax, tow, and linseed were constituted State 
monopolies in 1920. 
FINLAND 


According to commerce reports of the United States Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce the Finnish Government was pre- 
paring early in 1926 to promote the export products from Finland by 
granting credits on products exported to Estonia, Latvia, and Russia. 
A total grant of 10,000,000 Finnish marks for this purpose was contem- 
plated. It was urged that the Government guarantee up to a certain 
maximum the export credits of domestic shipments and to protect this 
guarantee by having recourse in case of default to bank guarantees 
furnished by the foreign consignees. 


FRANCE 


The Government maintains a monopoly on tobacco. This monopoly 
was extended in 1923 to the manufacture and sale of tobacco in 
Alsace-Lorraine. 

Various Government monopolies are also maintained among French 
colonies. While there are no monopolies in Madagascar, Algeria, and 
French Equatorial Africa, monopolies are maintained in Tunis on 
tobacco, gun powder, salt, matches, and playing cards; in Indo-China 
on alcohol, salt, and opium; in Morocco, on tobacco. The Government 
control in the exploitation and export of phosphates in Morocco was 
also established in 1920. 

Eeypr’s EFFORTS TO STEADY COTTON MARKET TRACED 


A statement issued by the United States Department of Agriculture 
March 22, describes the Government aid extended to the Egyptian 
cotton industry as follows: 

“The efforts of the Government in Egypt to keep up the price 
of cotton have taken two forms: The purchase and holding of raw 
cotton and the restriction of acreage planted. The effectiveness 
of Government buying has varied in proportion to the amount bought. 

“ During the World War the cotton market in Egypt was in chaotic 
condition; for certain periods puschases practically ceased. The 
Government found it desirable to intervene to protect the industry 
and save the cotton planters from bankruptcy. In 1914 cotton was 
purchased in small lots direct from the producers. In 1917 the 
marketing of cotton seed was taken over entirely by a Government 
commission and from August 1, 1918, to July 31, 1919, the same 
was done for cotton fiber. The cotton market was closed and all 
cotton entering Alexandria was purchased by approved cotton buyers 
for the official cotton control commission at a fixed price of 42 talaris 
per cantar for F. G, F. Sakellaridis and held for sale at 48 talaris, 


WIDE FLUCTUATION IN PRICE 


“The price fixed for the 1918-19 season was slightly above that pre- 
vailing on the Alexandria exchange in July, 1918, but by the following 
summer the world demand had so far improved as a result of the sign- 
ing of the armistice that the Government price was several hundred 
points below that which would have been obtained in a free market. 
The great postwar wave of extravagant buying had already begun, and 
Egyptian cotton was carried on its crest. From August, 1919, to 
January, 1920, the price of F. G. F. Sakellaridis at Alexandria ad- 
vanced over 200 per cent. The fall was almost as rapid as the rise; 
by November, 1920, the price had returned to the level of August, 1919. 
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The bottom was reached in the latter part of February, 1921, when the 
price for F, G, F. Sakallaridis, which had reached $1.31 per pound just 
a year before, stood in the neighborhood of 16 cents. 


“The boom of the 1919-20 season was very largely the result of 
the American demand for Egyptian cotton for use in the manufacture 
of automobile tires, and the crisis in America in 1920 wag one of the 
chief causes of the collapse of Egyptian cotton. Exports of cotton from 
Egypt to the United States, which amounted to something over 96,000 
bales of 478 pounds net in the 1918-19 season, increased to over 
445,000 bales in 1919-20, over a third of the total export, and decreased 
to 78,000 bales in 1920-21, less than a tenth of Egyptian exports for 
that season. 


GOVERNMENT SETS PRICE 


“On March 4, 1921, the Government definitely decided, with the 
consent and support of the British authorities, to make small purchases 
of cotton direct from the planters. Unginned cotton was to be bought 
in the Provinces in lots not exceeding 9,900 pounds (about 20 Ameri- 
can bales) at a weekly fixed price somewhat above the regular market 
price, 18.6 cents per pound for the week of March 4 when actual spot 
prices stood at 17.8 cents. Though official prices were set this early, 
no actual purchases were made until March 20. On April 5 the Gov- 
ernment entered the cotton market at Alexandria and bought ginned 
cotton in bulk. All purchases ceased after May 31. In all, the Gov- 
ernment purchased over 26,000 bales of 478 pounds, paying at an aver- 
age slightly over 18.5 cents per pound for the small local purchases 
and from 25.5 cents to 26.8 cents per pound for purchases in the Alex- 
andria Exchange. On March 4, when the Government made its decision, 
the price of F. G. F. Sakellaridis on the Alexandria Exchange stood at 
17.8 cents per pound. One week later it advanced to 20.3 cents and 
on March 25 it reached 26.5 cents. This was the highest point reached 
in Government purchasing in 1921; in the latter part of May it dropped 
below 23 cents and on June 8 after all purchases had ceased, stood at 
21.5 cents per pound. 


“That this rise in price, though temporary, was to a very large 
extent the result of Government purchases seems probable when we 
consider the fact that the premium of F. G. F. Sakellaridis over 
American Middling at Liverpool advanced from 78 per cent on March 
4 to 115 per cent on April 1 and 122 per cent on April 29, declining, 
however, to 100 per cent on May 27, and to 90 per cent on June 3. 
As the greatest improvements in price come directly after the an- 
nouncement of the Government’s decision and again after the first 
actual purchases, it would seem that in this case evidence of intention 
had a greater actual influence than the withdrawal of supplies by 
purchase. Later in the season, when the price had again advanced 
as the result of other influences, the Government sold its stocks 
at a good profit. 

“The Agriculture Syndicate of Egypt is one of the most powerful 
organizations in that country. In 1921 and later years it has been 
the most important factor in influencing the Government to take 
action for the protection of the cotton interests. In March, 1922, 
Egypt became an independent nation, and, as a result, it became 
more responsible to this syndicate. On March 24 the price of F. G. F. 
Sakellaridis at Alexandria stood at 32.6 cents per pound. By April 
17 it had declined 1 cent and by the 21st, 2% cents a pound. Asa 
result of repeated importunities the Government again entered the 
market on April 24 and in the eight days following bought between 
four and five thousand 478-pound bales of Sakellaridis and other 
varieties, paying for the Sakellaridis from 31 to 32.8 cents per pound. 
An improvement in the price of American cotton stopped the decline 
in F. G. F. Sakellaridis and brought about a gradual rise to more 
satisfactory levels. This condition and the opposition of English 
public opinion in Egypt caused the Government to retire from the mar- 
ket. As in the previous year, the stocks were sold on a rising 
market and the Government realized a tidy profit. 


PLANTERS DROP SAKBHLLARIDIS 


“ In June, 1923, the premium of F. G. F. Sakellaridis over American 
middling actually disappeared and the premium over Egyptian uppers 
was reduced to a very narrow margin. The result of this anomalous 
situation was that it was more profitable for the Egyptian planter 
to raise uppers than Sakellaridis as the former variety produces 
a considerably larger amount of fiber per unit of area. In view of 
this situation the Governnrent decided on August 1, 1923, to reenter 
the market and purchase some 15,000 bales of Sakellaridis. Through- 
out the fall and winter purchases were made in dribbles, the total 
amount bought being estimated at from 6,700 to 9,400 bales of 478 
pounds net. These stocks were liquidated during May and June, 
1924, and apparently had a somewhat weakening influence upon the 
market. There are between 20 and 30 private firms in Alexandria, 
each of which annually ships more than 10,000 bales of cotton. 
The total exports of the 1923-24 season amounted to over 1,200,000 
bales. One could. hardly expect government purchases covering a 
period of nearly a year and amounting to less than 9,500 bales to 
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have much effect on a market handling one hundred and thirty times 
that amount during that year. 

“The premium of Hgyptian Sakellaridis over American middling at 
Liverpool increased rapidly as the result of the smaller planting of the 
former variety in 1924. It rose gradually to 93 per cent in November, 
1924, and jumped to 122 per cent in December, reaching its high point 
of 162 per cent in March, 1925. 

“ In the latter part of August and the early part of September, 1924, 
there took place a rapid decline in the price of Egyptian cotton. From 
47.5 cents per pound on August 22 the price dropped to 38.3 cents on 
September 19. On September 17 a parliamentary deputation proposed 
to the Government intervention in both the spot and futures markets to 
stabilize prices and help to maintain the margin over American cotton. 
Actual purchases by the Government, however, were strictly limited to 
spots and did not begin until September 20. Before that date operations 
had again begun to buy under the stimulus of favorable crop news from 
both America and Egypt, a steadier market in America, and the immi- 
nent intervention of the Egyptian Government. Actual purchases 
speeded up the improvement. This factor, plus an increased foreign 
demand and reports of large crop damage from the interior, created an 
exceedingly favorable situation. 


, REFUSES TO ENTER FUTURES MARKETS 


“In the first part of July, 1923, the price of F. G. F. Sakeilaridis at 
Alexandria again started downward. On July 1 it stood at 66.6 cents 
per pound; on October 1 it declined to 46.6 cents; and on October 29 
to 39.4 cents. By the ist of November the Government began actual 
buying, but the price continued downward. Despite repeated urgings 
the administration refused to enter the futures market and its purchases 
of spots were so small as to be comparatively ineffectual. On January 
14 the Government made an official statement to the effect that the 
Council of Ministers, after due examination of the actual situation, 
have decided : 

“1. To increase purchases at Minet el Bassal up to Cantars 500,000. 

“2. To maintain a reasonable parity between the price of Egyptian 
and American cotton by fixing as buying basis for F. G. F. Sakellaridis 
a premium of 75 per cent over the value of American cotton.” * > + 


STABILIZATION OF CURRANT INDUSTRY 
GREECE 


In 1905 the Government entered into an agreement with the Privi- 
leged Society in Athens by which this company was made the agent 
of the Government. 

The purpose sought was stabilization of production and prices in 
the interest of both producer and the public. 

The plan embodies— 

Warehouse and credit facilities. 

Guarantee of a market for goods produced. 

Orderly marketing. 

Control of exports. 

Control of quality of product, 

Collection of fee on exports. 

Advertising products. 

Disposition of surplus. 

The company supplies warehouse facilities where growers may 
store their currants, borrow money at reasonable rate, and hold the 
crop for higher prices, and if they do not sell their crop previously, 
they are guaranteed a good price for it from the company at the close 
of the season. 

The company is obligated to buy at fixed prices at certain periods 
of the year any amounts of currants offered to it as surplus—i. e., 
any amounts which the growers have been unable to sell abroad. A 
scale of prices is fixed for various grades of currants. Inferior 
raisins must be purchased at a fixed price by the company at any 
time during the year they may be offered to it for sale. 

The company seeks to place on the domestic markets at certain 
fixed prices just the amounts which will be taken at these prices. 
It can not export or sell abroad. In a year of overproduction, the 
surplus is absorbed by the company and carried over to the years of 
lean production. In the years of lean production, the company is 
obligated to remove stock from its warehouses and place a sufficient 
amount on the market, if available, to keep local consumption in a 
normal condition. 

Currants can not be transported by growers from one Province to 
another without the consent of the company. 

A definite amount of money is set aside each year for advertising 
for the purpose of extending markets for currants. The company can 
refuse to accept for storage or to purchase currants which have not 
been properly cleaned and dried for export, or if spoiled or adulterated. 
Inspection of product and of the vineyards by agents of the company 
is authorized. The company may impose a tax of 7 drachmas per 
thousand Venetian pounds on all export currants, in order to finance 
these operations. 
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The company is required to collect for the Government land and 
export taxes on a graduated scale designed to promote a stabilized 
supply. The amount required of the company by the Government is 
4,000,000 drachmas when the exports were not more than 250,000,000 
nor less than 240,000,000 Venetian pounds. For each 1,000 pounds, more 
or less, than these limits an additional 18 drachmas must be paid. 
The growers pay the company in kind, except that in years of insuffi- 
cient production they may be allowed by the company to pay in coin. 

Profits realized through resale by the company of currants in years 
of lean production are to be divided as follows: The company Keeps 
one-fifth for expenses and commission, and the remaining four-fifths 
is used for improvement of production. Whenever the company makes 
a profit of 500,000 drachmas or more, after paying 6 per cent interest 
on all its preferred stock, an additional tax of 500,000 drachmas to the 
Greek Government. 

This plan was in operation for nearly 25 years and is said to have 
been generally satisfactory. In 1924 the National Bank of Greece was 
authorized by Government decree to take over the functions of the 
Privileged Society in connection with the export and valorization of 
the currant crop. The bank is allowed to sell large quantities of the 
crop in order to stabilize prices. 


HUNGARY 


Generally speaking, tobacco is a Government monopoly in Hungary, 
although a limited amount of private importation of tobacco is 
allowed. 

INDIA 


The Government restricts the amount of opium grown in India by 
means of a license system, and the entire production is purchased by 
the Government at prices fixed by it and later sold at auction. 


IRISH FREE STATH 


A beet-sugar subsidy act enacted in 1925 provides for the subsidizing 
of the beet-sugar industry by paying subsidies at prescribed rates on 
the manufacture of beet sugar in the Irish Free State during the 
10-year period following October 1, 1926. Price stimulation is effec- 
titely sought by production which forbids the payment of any subsidy 
on beet sugar manufactured during the years 1926, 1927, and 1928 if 
the prices paid by manufacturers for the beets are less than the prices 
prescribed in this act. 


ITALY 


A Government monopoly of the tobacco industry has been instituted 
which provides for the supervision and control by the Government 
through special bureaus established in the Ministry of Finance, of the 
production, importation, and manufacture of tobacco. Very high import 
duties haye been placed on imported manufactured tobacco for the 
protection of the Government monopoly. l 


JAPAN 


The Government has promoted monopolies in silk, camphor, camphor 
oil, tobacco, and salt. Following a drop in price of raw silk in 1920, a 
silk syndicate, known as the Imperial Co., was formed to buy up silk 
with the purpose of maintaining a certain minimum price on silk 
for export. To finance the project the Government gave assistance in 
the form of loans at a low rate of interest. In the report on the 
commercial, industrial, and financial condition in Japan (1921) issued 
by the department of overseas trade of Great Britain, it is stated 
“Even the severest critics of the Government measure admit that it 
saved the trade from possible ruin.” 

The salt monopoly which was instituted in 1905 provides for the 
purchase and sale by the Government at arbitrary prices, which in- 
clude a fixed amount for monopoly, profit, and expenses. No one is 
allowed to manufacture salt without a Government license. Imports 
from Vermosa and from foreign countries can only be made by the 
Government and the export of salt is encouraged by allowing anyone 
to export it and by the sale of salt by the Government at a specially 
reduced price when sold for export. The use of salt in industry, agri- 
culture, mining, and fishery is encouraged also by selling it at a reduced 
price for these purposes. 

Monopolies are maintained on tobacco and ginseng in Chosen. 

In Taiwan, Government monopolies are maintained on camphor, 
opium, salt, tobacco, and alcoholic liquors. The Government is said to 
have profited considerably from the maintenance of these monopolies. 
During the period 1902 to 1924 subsidies were given to the sugar in- 
dustry of Vermosa, totaling $24,000,000. 


LATVIA 


A Government monopoly of flax is maintained by which a State 
agency pays fixed prices for flax. This monopoly was instituted in 
1919. A law enacted in 1925 authorizes the payment of a Govern- 
ment-export bounty on all exports of sugar beets during the years 
1924, 1925, and 1926, the amount of the bounty being fixed at 13 per 
cent of the import duty on refined sugar at the time of export of 
the sugar beets. 


FEDERATED MALAY STATES 


Government control of the production and export of rubber through 
Government agencies, which license the rubber producers and the ex- 
porters, and prescribe the standard production and the amount of 
export duty to be levied on all exports of rubber. 


UNFEDERATED MALAY STATES 


Government control of rubber and opium has been instituted in most 
of the States. 


MBXICO 


Government control of the sisal-hemp industry has been tried out a 
number of times. 


MOROCCO 
A tobacco monopoly has been formed in Morocco, 
l NORWAY 


A temporary State monopoly of imported grain and flour is main- 
tained. 


PERU 


Government monopolies of tobacco, matches, and phosphate fertilizer 
and alcohol are maintained. 
POLAND 


A State monopoly of tobacco was instituted in 1924, and a State 
monopoly of alcohol and salt in 1925. 


PORTUGAL 


A French company held an exclusive monopoly of importing, manu- 
facturing, and selling tobacco in Portugal up until April, 1926, when 
its contract expired. 


RUMANIA 


Through a decree of the Minister of Industry and Commerce promul- 
gated in 1922, the maximum prices for wheat, flour, and bread were 
provided, and provision was made for the payment of bounties to pro- 
ducers of wheat and rye. Subsequent changes in these maximum 
prices have been promulgated. 


e 
SPAIN 
- Through a decree issued in 1922, the Spanish tobacco monopoly was 
extended to the Spanish colonies in North Africa. 

In 1923 a decree was issued by the Government of Spain seeking to 
regulate food prices by preventing producers, merchants, and middle- 
men from securing net profits in excess of the amount fixed by the 
central council of provisions. 

The State cotton commissariat at a meeting at Madrid in 1926 is 
reported to have passed a resolution favoring the fixing of a minimum 
guarantee price for cotton the following season at 1.20 pesetas per 
kilogram and a payment of bounties to the growers out of the cotton 
sales of the current season. 

Through a Government decree issued in 1924 State assistance was 
authorized to new industries whose output is less than the domestic 
demand and to the industries with an exportable surplus. Government 
assistance to agricultural industries may consist of concessions and 
privileges rather than loans or other economic assistance, 

SWEDEN 

Tobacco was brought under Government monopoly in 1915, and it 

is reported that during the period 1915—1920 the area in tobacco de- 


creased about 100 hectares and that the value of the product mean- 
while practically trebled. 


SWITZERLAND 


In order to encourage the production of wheat the Government ex- 
tended in 1924 the guarantee prices for Swiss corn until 1926 and pro- 
vided for the payment to the growers of a bounty in the form of a 
milling premium of 5 francs per 100 kilos of corn used by them in 
making their own bread. This was done with the object of discouraging 
imports of flour and encouraging the use of domestic corn. 

Over 50,000,000 francs were appropriated to provide subventions to 
various industries, including milk production, cereal culture, stock 
raising, and potato growing. 

Although the Government monopoly on butter has been abolished, Gov- 
ernment monopolics on cereals and alcohol are still in effect. 


TUNIS 
A State monopoly on tobacco is maintained. 
TURKEY 


In 1926 a Government monopoly on sugar, including all kinds of 
glucose and raw and refined sugar, was established. The use of sac- 
charine and its by-products in food is forbidden, and its import for 
medicinal purposes is under the control of the Government. Sugar im- 
ported by the Government monopoly is to be sold in Government stores 
at a price which includes the cost of the sugar, cost of importation 
and transportation, the consumption taxes, and the special monopoly 
dues; sugar for the domestic refineries is to be purchased by the Gov- 
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ernment at a price equal to that which would have to be paid for 
imported sugar. 

In 1926 a state monopoly of the imports of petroleum and benzine 
was established whereby the selling price is to be based on the cost of 
the commodity plus the import duty, transportation and administra- 
tion charges, consumption taxes, and monopoly dues. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


A law enacted in 1925 provided for the establishnrent of a fruit 
export control board at Cape Town for the purpose of controlling the 
order of shipment and the export of fruit from the ports of the Union. 

An act of 1922 provided for the regulation of the maximum prices 
of sugar. 

The agricultural industries advancement act of 1925 authorized the 
making of levies on certain agricultural products under certain con- 
ditions for the purpose of promoting agriculture. 

The diamond control act of 1925 authorized the establishment of a 
diamond control board for the purpose of controlling the sale and 
export of diamonds. 

The payment of bounties on exports of slaughtered cattle and beef 
was authorized in an act passed in 1923. . 


URUGUAY j 


Uruguay has maintained as state monopolies the tobacco industry, 
sealing and fishing industries, insurance, port works, and electric and 
hydraulic plants although private firms have been given opportunities 
to participate in many of these industries. 


YUCATAN 
The Government maintains a monopoly in sisal hemp. 
YUGOSLAVIA 


Various monopolies have been instituted at various times in different 
parts of the Kingdom of Yugoslavia. In Serbia monopolies in tobacco, 
salt, matches, petroleum, cigarette paper, alcohol, and stamping paper 
have been supported. The result of their operation it is claimed has 
increased the revenue of the country and assisted the producers, manu- 
facturers, and consumers. The Montenegro monopolies have been estab- 
lished in tobacco, salt, cigarette paper, petroleum, matches, and in- 
toxicating liquors. In Bosnia and Herzegovinia tobacco, salt, saccharine, 
and powder monopolics have been instituted. A tobacco monopoly has 
been established in Dalmatia and Slovenia. 


Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. GALLIVAN]. 

Mr. GALLIVAN, Mr. Chairman, when this bill was before 
Congress in the last campaign I announced to the House that 
I was the only Member who had neither a farm nor a farmer 
in his district, but I am just as anxious to relieve the farmers 
throughout the West and the South as is any other Member in 
this Congress. But I can not stand for this bill. [Laughter and 
applause.] If I have got to support any bill I want it to be 
the Aswell bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a great deal of sympathy for the 
farmers of the country and am just as anxious to try to help 
them out of their depressive conditions as is any other Mem- 
ber of this House; but I have no intention of voting for any 
bill which will accomplish that result at the expense of the 
consuming public of America. It is doubtless true that the 
great West is suffering from an overproduction of foodstuffs. 
It is doubtless true that the South is bothered by the over- 
production of cotton. The bill now under discussion would 
take care of the surplus which keeps prices of these things 
apparently low and it would provide for storing away the 
surplus or marketing it in foreign lands. Naturally, this pro- 
cedure would enable the farmers and the cotton growers to 
get higher prices. 

But why should the great West and the South get all the 
“sugar” in this bill at the expense of New England? Up in 
my country we are confronted with a condition somewhat 
similar, namely, an overproduction of cotton goods. The sole 
reason that many of our mills up there are shut down is that 
they can not make a profit at the present prices, due to the 
fact that they have produced an oversupply. 

Now, then, if the cotton growers are entitled to have their 
surplus cotton purchased and kept off the market, why are we 
in New England not entitled to have our surplus cotton goods 
purchased in the Same way and kept off the market? I wonder 
if the sponsors of the McNary-Haugen bill will accept an 
amendment providing that, in addition to farm products, beef 
and pork products, raw cotton, and tobacco, which are to be 
fostered and cared for if this bill becomes law—I repeat, I 
wonder if those who plead for the farmers of the West and 
the cotton growers of the South will stand up and be counted 
for an amendment which will provide that manufactured cot- 
ton goods be included in the equalization scheme in this bill? 
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Oh, yes; I can already hear some of my friends in the so- 
called farm bloc whisper that manufactured cotton goods are 
protected by the tariff. May I remind them that all the prod- 
ucts included in the McNary-Haugen Dill, excepting cotton, 
are protected by the tariff? Our farm friends in this House 
claim that their people are entitled to a market for what they 
can produce and are also entitled to reasonable profits. If 
that is accepted as a truism, I ask you why are not the mill 
workers of New England entitled to steady work and reason- 
able wages? I would so phrase the amendment which I sug- 
gest that it would provide for the inclusion of manufactured 
cotton goods in this bill when produced in mills which provide 
steady work to operatives and which pay the going scale of 
wages. 

Now, please do not interrupt me to say to me that you have 
included cotton in this bill because you believed it ought to 
have been included; you are looking for the votes of those 
who come from the cotton-growing States, and so you are 
throwing to the South a great big plum, and I ask you, in 
colloquial language, why can not New England “horn” in 
right at this point? We are just as much entitled up there to 
higher prices for our cotton manufactured goods as are the 
people of the South for their raw cotton; and if the farmers 
of the West and the cotton growers of the South are to be 
guaranteed a fixed price for their products they can well 
afford to pay a higher price for the products of the New Eng- 
land mills. Let us not forget that the working people of New 
England will have to stand a great part of the increased cost 
of living which will follow the enactment into law of the 
McNary-Haugen bill. But I for one believe they will be willing 
to stand for it if, in turn, they are assured steady work and 
reasonable pay by the same Government agencies that are to 
assure it to farmers, stock raisers, cotton growers, tobacco 
planters, and so on, and so on, by the McNary-Haugen bill. 

Think it over, men of the South and of the West, and see 
if we in New England have not some claim on you in this 
hour. [Applause.] 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, under the rule I have con- 
trol of one-half of the time, or six hours. It has been agreed 
that I shall yield one-half of my time, or three hours, to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. TINCHER]. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to yield two hours 
to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. KINCHELOE]. 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 30 minutes. 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I do not know 
why it is that the people supporting the McNary-Haugen bill 
never talk about it. I do not believe that it is any argument 
in favor of the bill for me to stand here and describe a con- 
dition that we all know exists and simply say that that con- 
dition ought not to exist. I do not think it is fair for one 
Member of Congress to assume to himself the idea he has any 
more regard for one of the great basic industries of this Nation 
than has any other Member. I think the McNary-Haugen bill 
had its conception in the condition that the distinguished chair- 
man just delivered the greater portion of his address, which 
was with his eyes shut in absolute darkness. [Laughter.] I 
do not believe that anyone has ever, in all the talk we have had 
in debate of the McNary-Haugen bill, attempted to analyze or 
apply to it the course that the bill would take in working out 
and follow it step by step in any commodity. 

Now, we have men of ability in this House who support the 
bill that could do that if the facts would warrant it. The 
trouble is that the most of the supporters of the McNary- 
Haugen bill have been controlled by telegrams, postal cards, 
and not by the hearings and encyclopedia! There is a live, 
virile, active minority in this country that is seeking to control 
this legislation. No one doubts that. 

Take the great State of Kansas; we can not deny that we are 
influenced by the ever-hanging shadow of the great Ralph 
Snyder, who can not hold an elective office in the State, but 
manages to keep an appointive office of an active minority. 
It was he who attended the last gathering of the Kansas Farm 
Bureau and introduced a resolution of denunciation of Senator 
CurTIs and a resolution asking for the indorsement of the 
McNary-Haugen bill. He did not get them through this year, 
but last year he did. But he is there active all the time. 

I represent the greatest wheat-growing district in the United 
States. I am a representative from a district that produces 
more milling wheat than any other congressional district in 
the United States. I have made many campaigns in the dis- 
trict, political and otherwise. I know the farmers of that dis- 
trict. There are more than 350,000 of as good people as live 
under the canopy of heaven, who have their homes in that 
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district. But listen! Not one farmer in that great wheat dis- 
trict of Kansas is for this bill. Tell me the farmers are for 
it! Witness the fight I made last winter and spring here on 
this bill. I went home and went through another campaign, 
and if there was one man in that district for this bill I would 
have met him and known about him. Ralph Snyder is for it. 
Indiana has a great statesman. Have you ever met him? I 
do not mean PURNELL or Woop or any of those boys. 

I have reference to the great William Settle, the man who 
mortgages his farms in Indiana and comes to Washington to 
tell the boys how to vote, the man who wears spats around 
here, one of these lobbyists you see going around with spats on. 
He could not be elected to any office there, but he farms the 
farmer, and comes here and tells you how to vote. He does 
not know what this bill is about any more than some of its 
proponents on the floor do. Still he is here to tell you how to 
vote. Ah, gentlemen, the American farmer is entitled to a 
square deal. He is entitled to have his Congressman study 
and know the facts for himself. He is entitled to help from his 
Congressman. I heard a good one yesterday. I heard of a 
reputable Congressman on the Democratic side of the aisle, and 
I am glad he is there, although we have some like him, who 
said—and some of you will know who it is—‘‘ Gentlemen, the 
time comes finally in our service here when we must rise above 
principle.” [Laughter.] 

You know who he is—he always rises above principle. Last 
year when the terms of the Haugen bill were finally agreed 
upon I had this chart brought in on the last evening to show 
to my colleagues from Kansas and elsewhere that the wheat 
farmer could not afford to be for the Haugen bill. Do you 
remember the answer that was made then? Nobody knew 
anything about it or how to answer, so the men from the North- 
west just picked out the best-looking fellow they had in the 
House, the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Burrwess], 
and he came down here and said, “That chart won’t do; it 
won't do.” This year after investigation they got to looking 
it up, and Sidney Anderson, a former Member of this House, 
got to writing letters and calling the attention of the Repre- 
sentatives who represent the great wheat-growing districts in 
his section of the country to the fact that the bill in its present 
form would destroy the wheat farmer, which it would. Then 
what do these ambitious politicians do when they get into that 
kind of a hole? The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DICKINSON] 
came on the floor the other day—and he is the father of all 
this tax-on-production business—and made a speech in which 
he said certain things and, I claim, made certain admissions. 
I have no apology, Mr. Chairman, for loving Sidney Anderson, 
who served on the Agricultural Committee. The worst thing 
that can be said about Mr. Anderson is that he thinks—almost a 
crime for a Congressman—but he did think when he was here 
in Congress and he is still doing it. As I say, he wrote a letter 
and called the attention of these gentlemen to the fact, and 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Newton] had this other 
chart drawn up proving the accuracy of the chart to which I 
formerly referred, which I used last spring. Not abashed by 
having misled Members of Congress from the wheat-growing 
districts, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DIcKINSON] comes 
here and makes a speech, and here is his answer to the 
chart: 


Under the new bill, under the whole machinery of the McNary- 
Haugen bill, you can levy the equalization fee against the Canadian 
wheat brought in by the millers the same as against domestic wheat. 


He admits that you could not have done that last spring, 
and states that you can do it now. There are just two rea- 
sons why you can not do it now. Will any member of the 
Agricultural Committee within the sound of my voice say that 
it was ever advocated in that great committee by any member 
that that board be given that power? The chairman is here, 
and many advocates are before me. Does any member of the 
committee say that Mr. DICKINSON’s statement is accurate, that 
any member of the committee ever advocated that we put into 
that bill a provision granting power to that board to levy an 
equalization fee against imports? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Oh, Mr. Chairman, it is stated in the bill. 
That is the processing. It matters not whether it is domestic 
or foreign consumption. 

Mr. TINCHER. I knew the idea was an Iowa idea. I re- 
peat, Mr. Chairman, that no member of the Agricultural Com- 
mittee will state that it was ever mentioned in the Committee 
on Agriculture that we were reporting out a bill giving this 
board power to lay a duty or to collect a tax on an import. 
I remarked at the time when I was sitting here listening to 
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Mr. DICKINSON’s speech that perhaps if the Iowa farmers have 
not done any better type of thinking in the last few years 
than have the Iowa statesmen, that might account somewhat 
for their condition. As a last resort you rush to my colleagues 
with this thing and you say to them, “ Yes; TINCHER was right 
last spring, TINCHER was right when he said that would drive 
the wheat growers of Kansas out of business, but we have 
fixed it now, because we are going to collect an equalization 
fee in addition to the 42 cents tariff.” The bill does not pro- 
vide for anything of the kind. Oh, they say it does, they say 
that you can collect it off the railroad companies. Think of 
this Congress delegating the power to a railroad company to 
collect an equalization fee on an import! Think of this Con- 
gress delegating such a power to a vuaru. 

There is one good reason why Congress can not do that. We 
have constitutional, orderly government in this country. I am 
not going to argue the legal proposition, but the Supreme Court 
of the United States has never once hinted at a statement con- 
tradictory to the fact that we can not delegate any such power 
as this, even to the President of the United States, and the 
cases are clear. We can delegate the power under a certain 
state of facts arising for a certain thing to be done, as we did 
in the emergency tariff law, and we went the limit there; but 
here is a bill that proposes to give this board that power, ac- 
cording to Mr. HAUGEN and now Mr. DIcKINSON the other day, 
something that was never heard of in the committee. It is like 
butter in the bill last year. You remember I had a little tilt 
with the Iowa folks about butter being in the bill last year, and 
they finally said that it got in through a typographical error. 
[Laughter.] Well, it is out this year by a typographical error 
and they have got rice in. Rice has suddenly become a great 
basic agricultural product! [Applause.] 

Rice! What did they put rice in for—to get two votes? 
Rice in, cattle out, raw-milk products and butter out. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. . Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. I had rather not. I want to talk a little 
while rather connectedly and then I will yield. I call atten- 
tion to another thing, you wheat boys. Mr. DICKINSON said the 
other morning, and it is the first time I ever saw one give his 
hand away. Listen: 

In some sections of this country, like the State of Washington and 
the State of Oregon, where they raise wheat, a large portion of which 
is exported, under the definition drawn in the Crisp bill the only hope 
those fellows would have is to change to some other grade of wheat. 


What did DICKINSON mean by that? What did he mean? I 
will tell you what he meant. They can not change to another 
grade of wheat. You can not change to the hard wheat grown 
in Kansas; and yet if the Crisp bill passes they say they are 
going to raise a different grade of wheat. Do you men repre- 
senting the hard-wheat districts want to pass a law that the 
west coast has got to raise macaroni wheat and tax our wheat 
to bring it up to a level? Do you want to do that? You know— 
I do not know what Members of Congress do know—but this 
man from Ohio who said he did not have a debate and the 
other fellow said they did have a debate, this man Branp, the 
great debater who suddenly became a great economist in a few 
moments last year, he came to me and some fellows and said, 
“ You raise soft wheat in Kansas.” Think of a fellow preach- 
ing all over this country about levying a classification fee on 
wheat who found out only yesterday that Kansas raised the 
best hard wheat in the United States! He thought we only 
raised soft wheat. That reminds me of a story: One time a 
nice-looking fellow lived on the west coast and had a lot of 
farm land. Do you know what he raised on that farm land? 
He raised hops. Then came prohibition, and he did not have 
any use for the hops, but he exported them for a year or two 
and then tore it up and planted the ground to wheat, and he 
found out he had no market for his wheat, because out of the 
wheat he raised they can not make flour, but he had to export 
that wheat at half price. It was only used by some nations 
of the world, and the very poorest class of people eat it when 
it is reduced to macaroni or other worse dishes. [Laughter.] 
That man saw the light—this old hop farmer, he is no slouch— 
and they say he is going to be Vice President if you get the 
MecNary-Haugen bill through, transformed from a hop farmer 
to Vice President. If he is ever Vice President, long live the 
President. [Laughter and applause. ] 

Are you, my colleagues, going to vote to tax my people to 
bring the macaroni wheat up toa standard with the wheat grown 
in your district, Mr. JonEs, in your State and my State and the 
Middle Western and Northwestern States? Are we going to 
tax my wheat? They can produce millions of bushels of wheat 
on the Pacific slope, and the only thing wrong is that it is not 
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fit to make flour out of. That is all that is wrong. I want to 
call your attention to this; they must have let something drop 
about the quality of the wheat they raise, so we find in Mr.: 
DICKINSON’S speech an admission that the Crisp bill will regard 
the grade of wheat; and if they ever do that on the west coast, 
they will have to raise a different crop of wheat. Mr. TIMBER- 
LAKE, you and I know they can not raise a different grade of 
wheat, because they only produce soft wheat. 

Do you want the farmers from your district to pay a tax on 
that hard wheat or on the high protein character of wheat that 
we raise in eastern Colorado and western Kansas, so that the 
old hop farms of Washington and Oregon can be turned into 
wheat farms at our expense? 

I want the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Dickinson] to tell the 
Congress and the country, aside from politics, what he meant 
by that statement. This is a funny deal, you know. When you 
do not know for sure what to do, why, Peek wires Lowden, and 
Lowden wires back, “ We will take this and nothing else.” God 
bless his soul! I love him. I loved him when he appeared 
before the committee and denounced this thing. I loved him 
before he was sold on it. But you know, felks, you can get to 
chasing a rainbow like the Presidency of the United States until 
it becomes so alluring that you lose sight of little things like 
the facts. [Laughter.] 

He is to be President, and the hop farmer is to be Vice Presi- 
dent, and DICKINSON is to be Secretary of Agriculture and Tom 
WILLIAMS is to be Secretary of the Navy, and FRED PURNELL is 
to be Secretary of War. [Laughter.] I mention the organiza- 
tion somewhat in detail because I think the Army will be nec- 
essary if you are going to collect these fees. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ASWELL. What about CHARLIE ADKINS? 

Mr. TINCHER. Oh, Charlie is absolutely innocent. He is 
voting for this bill because he believes in it, and he is abso- 
lutely justified in believing in it because he is entirely unable 
to comprehend or understand it. [Laughter.] 

I say that in all the best of feeling. You remember last 
year what a hole he got me into. I will read you about that. 
One of the changes that is made in the new bill is mentioned 
on page 5 of the majority report on this bill. 


Under the new bill the term “ cooperative association” means an 
association qualified under the Capper-Volstead Act. Under the old bill 
the term “ cooperative association ” meant an association, whether or 
not qualified under that act. 
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You know when we had the Illinois Prairie Farmer saying, 
“It is that way, but it was this way before.” He was wrong 
then, and he is right now. That is his story. He is like Dick- 
INSON’S speeches. He has made 25 speeches on this subject, 24 
of them renouncing the others that he made, and in the last one 
he admits that he has now a perfect plan. All his other 
speeches advocated a plan that would not work. [Laughter.] 

What does this board do? If you do not think this bill is a 
joke, I want you, sometime to-night, when you have more 
time than I have, to turn to page 5 and read the changes they 
say they have made in it. The only major change that has 
been made with respect to this bill is the dealing that has been 
done and the trades that have been made. They put rice in 
and took butter out, and got two, I understand. [Laughter.] 

I understand that the bill expressly says in a dozen places 
that it applies to food products only. JI understand by a change 
in the imagination, in a few hours, we are going to announce 
by law for the first time in the history of this great country of 
ours that tobacco is a food. [{Laughter.] When you do that— 
I am not going to get into that fuss—but I want you to state 
in the bill which kind of tobacco is food—chawing tobacco o 
smoking tobacco. [Laughter.] 

Now, Mr. HAvGEN never thought this bill would work, but 
about this bill in the condition it is in now on March 6, 1926, 
Mr. HAUGEN said to a man named Hirth: 


The bill provides for a tariff adjustment, and if you take it out 
you might as well put it in the wastebasket, 


He was right, you had better put it in. 
know what they are going to do. They are going to levy this 
equalization fee on the imports. They are going to work the 
Republicans by saying they are going to put it on the imports 
and the Democrats by saying they are not. They will catch 
us coming and going. You can make rice a basic agricultural 
product and cattle not because somebody out West does not 
want cattle. They take that out. Others say, “ My informa- 
tion is fairly reliable that tobacco is to become a food product 
and a basic agricultural product to be cared for in a food 
product bill.” 


Of course, I do not 
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Mr. PURNELL said yesterday that the bill would not increase 
cost of living to the consumers a penny. He would not yield 
when I tried to interrupt him, and I did not blame him 
[laughter], because he was making a speech at that time for 
his consuming public. Now FRED may make another speech 
in which he says he hopes Bill Settle will polish up his spats 
and go out and address the farming population. He is double- 
barreled. 

There are some things we are sure about, and we are sure 
they will establish a board of 12. There are only about 12 of 
them qualified. That would put in Bill and Murphy and the 
bunch. They talk about farmers being in favor of this bill and 
speaking for their great organizations. They know there are 
only about 5 per cent of the farmers included in that organi- 
zation. They may appoint and fix salaries of secretaries and 
such experts, and so on, in accordance with the classification 
act. They can appoint some others. There is a funny thing on 
the top of page 7 of the bill. The experts do not have to pass 
a civil-service examination and will not be appointed under the 
classification act. They can have as many of them as they 
want and pay them whatever they want, and the farmer pays 
them out of the equalization fee. I said to one member of the 
committee, a personal friend of mine, “ Why did you not put 
the experts under the civil service?” I said, “ You are liable 
to get some experts who can not read writing freely.” He said, 
“Oh, hell; we expect to get experts that can not even read 
reading.” [Laughter.] 

They expect to take care of the boys. That is what they are 
going to do, take care of the boys. How many can they have? 
Well, it says they can have as many as may be necessary for 
the execution of the functions of this new board. They can 
have as many of these experts as they want, and they say 
they are such friends of the farmer that they would not do 
anything against the farmer; but the fact is they have been 
bleeding the farmer for years. 

While I was home I tried a few lawsuits for farmers. You 
may be surprised to know they did not believe all the stuff that 
was said about me last spring. I am still their lawyer. Some 
of their lawsuits were over this proposition. This bunch went 
down and organized them into a wheat pool, and had them 
contract to pay 25 cents a bushel for all the wheat they did 
rds deliver, Then when they failed to make delivery they sued 
them. 

I wish you could visit one of those court rooms in western 
Kansas and see how those farmers would like to pay this 
equalization fee. [Laughter.] You know our defense gener- 
ally was that the old man did not raise any wheat that year; 
that he rented his land to his daughter, to his wife, or some- 
body else. We had those defenses and I never knew one of 
those defenses to fail with a jury, and they will not fail. Let 
me say to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Wrams] that 
if this bill passes you are going to collect this fee based on 
the experience I had in trying to watch those men try to 
eollect this 25 cents out of those farmers. You will need to 
ask, not for three cruisers, but for a great big standing army 
because you are going to need it. They are not going to pay it. 

Ah, but you say to them, “ We are going to levy this in such 
a way that you will not have to pay it unless you want to; we 
are going to have an advisory council.” Who selects the ad- 
visory council? The board does. If the law was in effect 
now they would put it into effect, would they not? Would 
they wait 24 hours before putting their experts to work? No. 
Every one of the experts included in the Lee House lobby 
would be sent home to-morrow to go to work. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas has used 
80 minutes. 

Mr. TINCHER. 
additional. 

They would be sent home to-morrow to go to work as experts. 
They have posed as experts and made Congress believe they 
were. Then, what would they levy the equalization fee on 
first? Cotton, because it is off price. How could it help 
cotton? No way in the world! No one has ever offered an 
explanation as to how it would help cotton, and no one ever 
will. But they would levy it. How many experts would you 
need on cotton? . 

I do not knew, because I do not know anything about grading 
cotton. Then they would come out and levy one on hogs, and I 
know how that would work. The poor old hog man. He did not 
have a KENDRICK. The packers said, “If you leave hogs in you 
may take cattle out.” The packers are not against this bill. 
This is a packers’ bill. If the packers had been against it, it 
would not be here. I have tried that. I have tried to get some 


Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 15 minutes 
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bills out here that the packers were against, but they are not 
here against this bill. We are going to function now on hogs. 
What can the board do about hogs? The first thing they could 
do would be to fix the price, could they not? There is no dis- 
pute about that. Say you have 200 head of hogs and they have 
fixed the price. Then they can contract with the packer to 
process the hogs. They can pay the packer his expenses, 
charges, and profits—a cost plus policy adopted by our Govern- 
ment for the handling of his production by the meat packer. 
Then how can they get the money? They can levy a fee upon 
the hogs at so much a pound. To pay what? The packer’s 
costs, charges, and the guaranteed profit, as well as the pay of 
the experts, clerk hire, and other salaries. A fine future for the 
man who wants to raise hogs, and a fine prospect. 

We step from a realm where we know that agriculture has 
been mistreated and trampled upon through their marketing 
system by the five great packers; we step boldly out and give. 
to a board known to be friendly—a board that deals with them 
every day as lobbyists and changes their bills to suit them— 
the power to contract with them in such a way as to ruin every 
little farmer in the United States. 

O gentlemen, I wish the whole story could be written. I 
wish the whole story could be told as to why they took cattle 
out. It really is because the cattlemen are big and organized 
and can fight back. So they take cattle out and put the little 
fellow who raises a few head of hogs in. They say, though, 
they will have an advisory council to advise them, 5 or 6 men 
in the United States to advise with 12 others, and a contract 
like that made. Is there a Member of Congress here who ever 
voted to create a board that was not disappointed in the con- 
duct of that board? No. History does not record those things. 
You ereate this board and take the farmer’s business away from 
him and give it to the board and you will have the most dis- 
satisfied, the most unhappy, and the most mistreated farmer 
in the world. Oh, they say here on page 5 of the report that 
this bill is better than the old one in that respect. Not so; 
they have an advisory council now. of seven. When you voted 
on and defeated the old bill, a few friends like my friend from 
Oklahoma ard my friend from Texas had amended it so that it 
took a majority vote of the farmers. So long as you leave it to 
the representatives of these cooperatives or of these organiza- 
tions of paper farmers to decide, the rights of the real farmers 
will not be considered. 

I do not want to take any time to speak of the legal proposi- 
tion, but here is a fundamental principle of law that has never 
been denied by any authority: 


That Congress can not delegate legislative power to the President is 
a principle universally recognized as vital to the integrity and mainte- 
nance of the system of government ordained by the Constitution. 


This is from the opinion of Mr. Justice Harlan in Field v. 
Clark (143 U. S. 649). I like this case because it is the case 
in which the court decided they had not delegated such power 
and then commented upon the constitutional provision. It is 
no different from any other case. No lawyer will take this 
floor and tell you that there is any decision of our courts war- 
ranting the delegation of this power. 

This board would have more power not only than has ever 
been transferred to any organization in America, but it would 
have more power than was ever advocated to be transferred by 
any bill on the floor of this House. 

Some people have lately said to me that I was kind of foolish 
in fighting this bill. I am going out. I am going into the 
practice of the law. If there is anybody on earth who will 
get any benefits out of this bill, except the packers, it will be 
the lawyers. [Laughter.] I think that is true, and I think I 
would be fairly well qualified—I am not advertising—to show 
them some of the weak spots in it. [Laughter.] But it is 
not going to become a law. They can send all the telegrams 
from Peek to Lowden and from Lowden back to the great hop 
raiser, and they can organize their cabinet; yea, they can call 
out their armies, but there are still enough men in this great 
Government of ours that believe in the fundamental principles 
enunciated by our Constitution and in free government so that 
there will never be such a law as this spread upon the statute 
books of the United States. [Applause.] 

Has there ever been a conversation in the cloakroom con- 
cerning the merits of this bill? Did you ever hear one? No; 
the conversation is about what pressure they are bringing back 
home. I never heard a Congressman, outside of here in the 
well, claim that the bill had any merit. Here is the only place 
it has merit, when they are talking from this well, and they 
cite a head-tax decision of the Supreme Court which has the 
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same application to the constitutionality of this proposed act 
as a divorce suit would have as authority for its constitution- 
ality. 

Then the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HAvGEN], my dear old 
friend, has the figures down pat. He says if this bill had been 
in effect with an equalization fee, the lard producers of 
America would have had a profit of $27,791,431.24. [Laughter.] 
An unanswerable argument! Figures obtained in some divinely 
inspired way, certainly in no scientific or mathematical way. 
[Laughter.] Then he goes on with various figures. He used 
to have figures showing how much they would have made on 
cattle, but when they wanted to take cattle out and put rice 
in, he went along with them. 

Now, you watch them. They are going to vote on this thing 
over in another body to-morrow, if they get time. They may 
decide in that other body to devote their time to determining 
whether Coolidge can run any more or not and they may decide 
that first. It will depend on whether the prospective Vice 
President will yield the farm problem in order that they may 
vote on his qualifications to run again. You know that is 
getting serious. If you get sent over there you do not know 
whether you are going to get in or not and they may decide 
that certain fellows can not run. It has been intimated there 
are men there who are willing to take his place if he can not run. 
|Laughter.] If they do not get busy on that question, they 
will vote on this bill to-morrow; not on its merits, but on how 
many postal cards and letters the propagandists have been 
able to work up at home. 

Then there is this great quarrel they have in Ohio. BRAND 
says they did not have “a debate.” He spoke first and the 
other fellow spoke last and they voted and it was unanimous 
against BRAND. They pretty nearly did not have “a debhte.” 
He was virtually correct in that statement, and knowing 
BRAND, as I do, and having heard him discuss these profound 
questions as I have, I am inclined to take his side when he 
says it was not a debate. 

Of course, it would not do for a great economist like him, 
coming from the same congressional district as that able, dis- 
tinguished former colleague of ours, Dr. SIMEON Fess; it would 
not do for this great economist over here, so familiar with the 
subjects of prunes and currants, to agree with Doctor Fess. He 
would lose his identity. And on this subject of “no debate,” 
I went over this country a few years ago with the distinguished 
Senator-elect BARKLEY, and I never thought of how to get out 
of it until yesterday, but there were two or three times when 
BARKLEY and I met, and I want to Serve notice on BARKLEY 
now that those were not debates, because I lost them. [Laugh- 
ter.) But wherever I went, like the distinguished gentleman 
did up in Michigan, where he no doubt drew a picture of Kan- 
sas soft wheat, where he won, that was a debate; and where he 
lost it was not. [Laughter.] 

I would feel awful bad if I thought that in the last months of 
my official career I would have to go home and report to the 
fellows that raise 12 or 15 hogs apiece and to the boys that 
produce more wheat than the average of the States of the 
Union—and my district produced over 70,000,000 bushels of 
wheat this year, which is more than the average for the 
States—I would hate to go home and report to these men, 
“ Well, I could not make them believe me. WILLIAMS and PUR- 
NELL told the committee that every farmer was for this bill and 
they got their advice from Peek, of Illinois, the old Moline 
Plow Co. man, who managed that company like he will this— 
it busted.” [Laughter.] He is an economic failure and is for 
this economic monstrosity. They criticize the members of the 
Cabinet for being against this bill. Good Lord, what would 
they think of them if they were for it. [Laughter.] They 
do not have to be elected, they can be appointed; they do not 
have to stultify themselves and follow the postal card and 
telegrams. They can listen to the hearings; they can listen to 
the facts and be governed by them. 

Now, my friends, I have got a bad cold. I have control of 
this time and there is always so many things that happen to 
this monstrosity as we go along and I always feel impelled to 
talk more or less, and for that reason at this time I am going 
to reserve the balance of my time until about the time that 
tobacco becomes a food product. [Applause and laughter.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair a message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, 
its principal clerk, announced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment House bill of the following title: 
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H. R. 14242. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Navy tu 
age with the construction of certain public works at Quan- 
tico, Va. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
Senate bill of the following title, in which the concurrence of 
the House is requested: 

S. 4974. An act to amend and reenact an act entitled “ United 
States cotton futures act,” approved August 11, 1916, as 
amended. 

THE M’NARY-HAUGEN FARM RELIEF BILL 


The committee resumed its session. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentieman from Louisiana [Mr. As- 
WELL] is recognized for one hour. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, I believe that the majority of the Members on both sides 
of this Chamber are vitally concerned in having enacted sane, 
immediate, effective farm legislation. It is to this sympathetic 
majority that I wish to address myself now. That there is a 
serious farm problem every thoughtful man knows. 

Prosperity in the country is not so widespread and universal 
as certain propagandists would have us believe. On January 
25, Mr. Edgar Wallace, legislative representative of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, testified before the Committee on 
Agriculture on overtime pay in certain industries. His startling 


. testimony is as follows: 


Mr. WALLACE. It is because we see SO many men unemployed. We 
want to get the unemployed to work. We want a division of the work 
in sight. That is why we are talking about a five-day week, 

Mr. ASWELL. Is there much unemployment? 

Mr. WALLACE. Yes, sir; in spots. 

Mr. ASWELL. How much? 

Mr. WavLuack. I was in the New England States all of last year, 
and I will say that in the textile mills there is 50 per cent unemploy- 
ment—or there was when I was in New England. In my own industry, 
the mining industry, there is always 50 per cent unemployment. 

Mr, ASWELL. Now? 

Mr. WaLuLace. Now. It may be mitigated a little by that strike 
that they had in England, but, in normal times, we have no place 
to put those men. 

My brothers-in-law, three of them, are carpenters. Now, the build- 
ing trade has been comparatively prosperous ; yet, in spite of that, those 
men have not averaged four days a week for the last year. 


I present to the sympathetic majority in this House the bill 
H. R. 15655, an agricultural export corporation emergency Dill 
as the simplest, the most direct, and the most workable plan 
yet proposed to this body for immediate relief. It is not an 
experiment as the proponents of both the other bills admit 
theirs are. It is on sound and well-tried lines. 

Numerous precedents can be cited to you. For example. the 
revolving fund of the railroad act, the War Finance Corporation, 
and the Grain Corporation. This bill (H. R. 15655) proposes 
a Federal farm board consisting of six members appointed 
by the President—five of the members to be skilled in five 
basic commodities, one in each, and the sixth member a repre- 
sentative of the public. This board is authorized in an emer- 
gency to establish an agricultural export corporation for each 
basic commodity consisting of five directors. That is a simple 
outline of the provisions of the bill. It has no equalization 
fee. Instead of the fee is the export finance corporation plan. 
There is no doubt as to the successful operation of this plan. 

There is not a line in this bill written to gain votes on this 
floor, not a line written in an effort to win support, not a line 
in the interest of a presidential candidate. I think it is well 
recognized that farm-relief legislation in Congress has de- 
generated into a bitter contest between the boosters of former 
Governor Lowden and the supporters from the East of Presi- 
dent Coolidge. There are sincere men supporting and opposing 
the Haugen bill, but the uppermost thought in the minds of the 
leaders of the Haugen bill is the success of Mr. Lowden. 

On the other hand, the leading, outstanding Coolidge sup- 
porters on this floor and in the country are trying to save 
the President from the embarrassment of having to sign or 
veto the Haugen bill. They reason that if he signs it he 
loses among the “ wise men of the East,” New England, includ- 
ing Pittsburgh, and if he vetoes it he loses the great Middle 
West. That is the outstanding issue. They are playing for 
high stakes, making the farmer the football of the game. Mr. 
Chairman, there is not a line in this bill that is written for 
the purpose of winning a vote or in the interest of any presi- 
dential candidate. There is not a line in this bill that is 
written to win the sympathy and support of the professional 
farm-relief advocates. I do not include in this reference the 
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regularly constituted representatives of the farmers in this 
country, like Doctor Atkinson and Charlie Barrett and a few 
others who have become a necessary part of agricultural 
organization in America, but I include those who have recently 
come to the front as professional farm-relief advocates. The 
Department of Agriculture has estimated that there are 14,000 
farm organizations in America. It has been conservatively 
estimated that the average cost to the farm organizations of 
agents, lobbyists, or farm representatives in State and Federal 
legislatures is $2,000 per year. That means that the farmers 
of America are being taxed $28,000,000 a year to support pro- 
fessional farm-relief advocates. There is not a line in this 
bill that appeals to them. If my bill were enacted into law, 
it would take all of the joy out of their lives, because the 
Haugen bill creates 156 jobs outright; 12 members of the board, 
60 members of one council, and 84 members of another—156 
appointments to be made. Of course, the board is the preferable 
job, but a member of the council means the prospect for board 
membership later. The Haugen bill provides almost enough 
jobs to give each lobbyist around Washington a position to-day, 
whereas my bill proposes only six jobs and I can not hope to 
appeal to them. 

I call attention to the fact that these lobbyists, these pro- 
fessionals who are here to-day in the gallery, have had their 
suits pressed, they are well shaven, their hair is trimmed, their 
ties adjusted, nnd shoes polished, all ready to make the sacri- 
tice and accept one of these jobs. You will see them in the 
gallery and meet them in the lobbies during this whole week, 
and you will find them dressed at their best, waiting to be 
offered a job. This bill that I present offers no inducement to 
them, and, of course, it has not been boosted in propaganda 
throughout the country. You could not expect them to do that, 
because they have a bill—the Haugen bill—so arranged that 
they can get a job. The Haugen bill provides that three names 
for each district selected by the farm organizations must be 
given to the President, among whom he must select one for 
the board. Every one of these farm professional advocates 
has a farm organization back of him, supporting him, and he 
can be named one of the three, and the President of the United 
States will have to appoint one of the three. ‘That is the safest 
way to get to be a member of the board. The bill I present 
leaves the choice to the President of the United States, limited 
only by experience and training in the agricultural commodities 
named in the bill. 

I think it is clearly understood that this bill I present as a 
substitute does not appeal to the lobbyists, it does not take any 
part in the contest for the Presidency, and every line is written 
in the interest of the farmer in an effort to help him sell his 
products at a fair price. There is another reason why this 
bill does not appeal to the professional farm-relief advocates. 
If you pass my bill you will solve the question and settle the 
agitation, and there will be nothing here for them to advocate. 
That also takes the joy out of their lives. 

I would like to have you notice that the Haugen bill as it 
stands is hopeless for those sympathetic Members to whom I 
addressed myself to-day. I repeat, the Haugen bill as a relief 
for agriculture within two years is a hopeless proposition. 
Why? You have noticed that the night before last a very im- 
portant dinner, with President Coolidge as a guest of honor, 
was given in the city of Washington. Sitting at that festal 
board were men who represented accumulated fortunes of 
$5,000,000,000. The Fords were there, the Mellons, the Guggen- 
heims, the Eastmans, the Firestones, and the other multimil- 
lionaires. The President of the United States took courage 
from that distinguished group of “ wise men from the Hast.” 
It was given out boldly the next day that he would veto the 
Haugen bill; that he was for the Crisp bill. Of course, he is 
for the Crisp bill. It originated in the Coolidge administra- 
tion, exactly as the Jardine-Fort-Fess-Tincher bill did last year, 
for the sole purpose of confusing the situation and blocking 
farm legislation. You might have noticed that Mr. Morgan was 
in town that night, but he is not in the list of those attending 
that dinner. I presume that Mr, Morgan now is not wealthy 
enough to get into that distinguished group. One had to be a 
multimillionaire to be invited, and, of course, that means that 
no Democrat was there. Also, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler 
was invited, but he made a curious speech a day or two before, 
becoming, for the moment, the “ White House spokesman,” and 
they did not let him in. I presume they were afraid that he 
would bring in some wet goods. But the President boldly said, 
or it was said for him, the next day, that he would veto the 
Haugen bill. If he vetoes it, you will have no relief. But that 
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There is a new plan; it is working daily, effectively, but 
secretly. If the Haugen bill passes, the President of the 
United States may give out a statement as to its unsoundness, 
but he will sign it, and he will not lose support among the 
“ wise and rich men of the East.” Why? The plan is deliber- 
ate, and I charge it to the Coolidge administration. He will 
sign it to eliminate Lowden, but already it has been arranged 
to have the measure go to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, where it will be held until after the 1928 elections, when 
it will be declared unconstitutional. 

I say, gentlemen, that a vote for the Haugen bill means no 
farm relief. I ask you seriously to consider that very vital 
question. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASWELL. I can not yield now. The Haugen bill is 
unconstitutional, unsound, visionary, unworkable, wicked. It is 
full of wickedness. 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Otherwise it is all right. 

Mr. ASWELL. Yes. I would like to point out two or three 
things. In the first place, it provides that the miller, the packer, 
the commission merchant, if you please, all processors are guar- 
anteed against loss, with a guaranty that the farmer will pay 
the loss. There is no question about that, and the board will 
have the authority to make the fee any amount at its will. 
There is no limit to its authority. No board created in the his- 
tory of this Government was ever so powerful as this board 
would be. It is not only that, but it will establish a situation 
that will make the agricultural conditions of this country worse 
than they are now. The board will tax the farmer at will to 
guarantee losses and to take care of the packers and millers 
and big men of the country that are behind this bill. The pack- 
ers are as eager for the passage of this bill as our chairman 
[Mr. Haucen] himself. They are very friendly, and when this 
bill was being considered in the committee these farm-relief 
advocates sat in the adjoining room, our chairman’s room, and 
kept tab on everybody, and I remember when the bill was 
reported favorably three Haugenites rushed out of the room to 
bear the news to their masters. 

The fact is, that any Member of this House, in my bumble 
opinion, who votes for the Haugen. bill, especially if he comes 
from the South, will destroy himself, because the equalization 
fee will be resisted in a very serious way. In mentioning the 
156 jobs which the Haugen bill creates I did not mention experts 
and secretaries, nor did I mention 50,000 Federal agents to go 
over the country collecting the fee. But they are not desirable 
jobs, because the Federal fee collector will have to have a body- 
guard. The Congress acted wisely recently when in contem- 
plation of the possibility that this Haugen bill would pass it 
increased the standing Army by several thousand, because this 
equalization fee will be such a tax that in some sections of our 
great country riots and civil war will result; and I sympathize 
with a Member of Congress, honestly and sincerely, who would 
east his vote for the Haugen bill, which would tend to lead to 
such a condition in any part of our country. 

The passage of the McNary-Haugen bill would— 

1. Menace future farm prosperity and every branch of indus- 
try by establishing the Government in the business of buying, 
manufacturing, and marketing. 

2. Nullify the good accomplished by our present marketing 
system. l 

3. Antagonize foreign countries by dumping our surpluses 
abroad, which inevitably would bring about retaliation by for- 
eign governments through erection of tariff barriers against us 
for years to come. 

4. Yield to the farmer the doubtful privilege of participating 
in an involuntary pool, without the privilege of any control over 
those who direct tle pool’s activities. 

5. Artificially raise prices to the domestic consumer, with no 
guaranty to the producer. 

6. Grant to the Government powers so paternalistic as to mean 
compulsory communism for the American farmer. 

T. Eliminate all incentive to apply the most-needed remedies, 
which are: Sound diversification, rehabilitation of credit, indus- 
trious application of study and work to the problems of the soil. 

8. Build up a still greater army of Federal employees, whose 
salaries are paid by the farmers. 

9. Leave the bill of costs for the whole impractical, vicious, 
visionary, and socialistic project in the hands of the farmers for 


settlement. 
WHAT DOES THIS MBAN TO YOU? 


Mr. Milton Crowe, secretary of the Grain Shippers Associa- 
tion of Nashville, Tenn., under date of February 5, 1927, confirms 


is not what will happen. I want to say this with precision. my opinion of the vicious Haugen bill in the following language: 
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During the years of life of the McNary-Haugen Dill, in spite of the 
heralded farm distress, the real farm farmers have never been per- 
suaded that such legislation was the remedy to bring them relief. 

The Tennessee Legislature, last week, predominately from farm 
communities, refused to indorse this bill. So-called farm leaders, 
largely from isolated districts of the grain belt, which districts have 
suffered largely from land speculation accompanied by bad loans and 
a weak and unhealthy bank situation; together with its capture, as a 
vehicle for the selfish aims of a so-called popular aspirant for the 
Republican nomination for the Presidency, have been the nutriment 
for the extended life of this bill. 

The South is not concerned with any of these local mistakes or 
political ambitions. 

Your vote for the passage of this legislation will bring to you the 
curse of the business constituency whose business and investments you 
will be voting to undermine, whose money you will be voting foolishly 
and flagrantly to waste, and eventually the curse of the farmer who 
ultimately will be seriously injured, if not destroyed, should the aims 
of this uneconomic legislation ever be fulfilled. 

In the last analysis the McNary-Haugen bill holds little promise of 
popularity for you. The bill is so full of unsoundness and weaknesses 
that your able analysis of it to the few supporting constituents should 
overcome a criticism due to an opposing position. 

We appeal to the integrity you owe your office, to your honesty as 
a citizen, to take a firm stand against the passage of this bill. 


Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASWELL. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. Hon. Clarence Ousley, of Texas, formerly 
holding a position in Washington, has circulated a memorial 
among certain business men in Texas, which was put in the 
ReEcorpD, and one of the names was Col. Ike T. Pryor, of San 
Antonio, who is one of the leading citizens of my State, appears 
on the memorial. He has sent a letter saying his name was 
placed on there by mistake and that he is for the Aswell bill 
and not for the Haugen bill. Probably others of those who are 
signing such memorials, if they really understood the two 
measures and compared them, would probably not be signing 
so many memorials for the Haugen bill. 

Mr. ASWELL. I think that might be. 

Mr. BLANTON. I would like to give the gentleman a copy 
of that communication of Hon. Ike T. Pryor to put in his 
remarks at this juncture. 

Mr. ASWELL. I thank the gentleman. 

The letters are as follows: 


SAN ANTONIO, THX., January 27, 1927. 
Hon. THomas L. BLANTON, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR. BLANTON: I am inclosing herein copy of a letter I 
have to-day written our good friend JOHN GARNER. You will observe 
after you have read that letter, I am sure, that I have carefully read 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD you sent me, beginning on page 2087, 
Mr. ASWELL’s speech, as reported. I want to thank you for taking 
the trouble to send me this and copies of the three bills. 

I unqualifiedly indorse the Aswell bill as compared with the Haugen 
bill, but really and truly it is going to be impossible to write a bill 
that will fit all the different angles of agriculture and marketing the 
products of the soil until it is tried out. The Aswell bill can be added 
to or taken away from as experience and circumstance dictate until 
we get a more perfect measure, and there is no question but that 
through cooperative marketing we can find great relief if furnished the 
facilities by the Government to operate such a plan. 

I again thank you for sending me the literature, and am, with 
kindest regards, 


Sincerely yours, I. T. PRYOR, 


JANUARY 29, 1927. 
Hon. JoHN N. GARNER, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR GARNER: I am in receipt of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
you so kindly sent me with page 1986 marked. I took the pains to 
read carefully the “ Memorial to Congress by a group of Texas business 
men.” 

Some months ago Clarence Ousley sent me a copy of the proposed 
bill, and I laid it aside and failed to read it and it finally became 
misplaced. He wrote and asked for my indorsement, and, thinking it 
was along the line of the Curtis-Aswell bill introduced some time ago, 
I gave him my indorsement. Now, I see he has used this indorsement, 
with other business men’s, to promote the Haugen bill, notwithstanding 
the fact that I wrote him and retracted what I had said after I had 
discovered my mistake. I have never been in favor of the different 
bills introduced by Mr. HAUGEN, but have always been in favor of the 
bills introduced by Mr. Curtis or Mr. ASWQLL, or both, and one of 
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my reasons is that the Curtis-Aswell bill does not undertake to central- 
ize all the administrative power in Washington. I do not believe it is 
a good idea to centralize cooperative markcting and leave it in the 
hands of Washington officials—our Covernment is too much centralized 
now. I am hoping the bill introduced by Congressman ASWELL will 
have favorable consideration. 

We are having, etc. 


Your friend, Ixe T. PRYOR. 


Mr. LEA of California. Will the gentleman explain the 
practical working of his bill? Suppose the bill were in opera- 
tion to-day and wanted to deal with the cotton situation. 
What would be the gentleman's plan? 

Mr. ASWELL. I will say to the gentleman from California 
I did not go into that, because a few days ago I discussed the 
question fully on this floor as to what would be done in the 
case of cotton now if the bill were in operation. I showed 
that when the price of “cotton was 12 cents, my cotton export 
corporation plan would, if enacted into law, promptly raise 
the price to 15 or 18 cents a pound. 

The board would ‘establish an export cotton corporation 
with five directors, hard-headed business men; they must be, 
and would be. That corporation would immediately announce 
that it was ready to buy the surplus cotton at a fair price, 
which, as far as I have been able to test the sentiment 
among the leaders in both parties and in the President’s Cabi- 
net, would begin, say, at 15, or 18, or 20 cents a pound. The 
corporation would have financial ability and authority to do 
what it announced it would do; that is, to take off the market 
the surplus of three or four or five million bales. 

I think it would not take any stretch of imagination to see 
in advance that the price of cotton would instantly rise to 
that level and higher, and you might not have to organize at 
all if the bill were passed, because the knowledge of the fact 
that this corporation had this authority behind it and the 
authority to borrow ten times that amount would enable the 
public to recognize the potentiality of that corporation, and the 
price would be stabilized at once. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASWELL. Yes. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Would there not be an increase in produc- 
tion of the commodity? 

Mr. ASWELL. No. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. In other words, if the producer is assured 
that he will receive a reasonable profit for his labor, will not 
that stimulate him to produce more? And will not that be the 
result both under your bill and under the other bill? 

Mr. ASWELL. Under my bill it would not. This export 
cotton corporation will have the surplus cotton, and suppose you 
are a farmer and the corporation has bought a part of your 
crop. What authority in the world could be more forceful than 
that corporation to say to you that if you continue to increase 
in acreage you lose the price you are receiving now. The cotton 
corporation will have the greatest authority of any institution 
I ean conceive of to reduce the acreage. You will note the cor- 
poration has the discretion to determine what a fair price is, 
and the board has the authority and the discretion to terminate 
the corporation at will. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. 
man yield? 

Mr. ASWELL. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. 
they will do so? 

Mr. ASWELL. 
year. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. It has always occurred to me 
that there are three factors in the country who could control 
the acreage of cotton. Of course, no human agency can com- 
pletely control production. Sometimes we have a large produc- 
tion on a small acreage, but acreage has a most potential influ- 
ence on production. The gentleman knows that cotton produc- 
tion is conducted almost exclusively on a credit basis. That 
being the fact, three agencies should be able to control cotton 
acreage—and that is the principal element in the control of pro- 
duction—to wit, the banker, the landlord, and the credit mer- 
chant, and the latter is no longer a very important factor. If 
these agencies would organize they could control production so 
far as human endeavor is capable. 

Mr. ASWELL. I agree with that; but I will say to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma that I have stated many times that the 
problem of agriculture in this country can be stated in two 
words—organization and stabilization. My bill now deals with 
stabilization only in the present emergency. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


Is there any possibility that 


Yes. In order to secure a decent price next 
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Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. But everything comes back 
eventually to overproduction. No man has ever thought out a 
plan suggested for stabilizing the price of cotton without 
eventually meeting the question of overproduction. These three 
factors—the landlord, the banker, and the credit merchant— 
are the most vitally interested in the control of production. It 
would not be necessary to organize the farmers if those three 
factors be organized. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASWELL. Yes. 

Mr. EDWARDS. The gentleman has stated that there is no 
equalization fee in this bill. To just what extent does the 
equalization fee apply to cotton? 

Mr. ASWELL. Under the Haugen bill the equalization fee 
would not help cotton. The board will have to make it $10 or 
$15 a bale. The proposal is to take the surplus cotton off the 
market. There is no tariff on cotton. The surplus of cotton 
is 5,000,000 bales. It would take $500,000,000 to take it off the 

market. There were 18,000,000 bales raised last year. At $2 
a bale it would raise $36, 00, 000 for the fund? 

The fallacy of the Haugen bill as applied to cotton is manifest 
on its face. 

Mr. EDWARDS. The objection that has been raised against 
the Haugen bill and the Aswell bill is that the initial amount 
applied is a subsidy. Does not that apply to the Haugen bill? 

Mr. ASWELL. The answer to that is if they do not want a 
subsidy, why do they have $250,000,000 as a revolving fund? 
They do not expect this revolving fund ever to revolve back 
to the Treasury. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASWELL. Certainly. 

Mr. CRISP. I am impressed with the thought that the gen- 
tleman has a good bill, and I would like to vote for it. I would 
like this to be made clear before the House, in view of the 
answer made by the gentleman to the question propounded 
by the gentleman from Alabama. I understood the gentleman 
to reply that the influence that would hold down excessive pro- 
duction was that the export corporation could say to the 
farmers, “We are holding part of your surplus.” Would the 
farmer individually have any interest in the cotton that the 
corporation went into the market and bought? Would he not 
be absolutely divested of all rights in that cotton? 

Mr. ASWELL. Not at all, because he would have to come 
back to that corporation next year for assurance of a fair 
price. If the producers refuse to cooperate with the export 
corporation, the board can terminate the corporation. The 
producers can thus be forced to cooperate in the matter of 
acreage reduction. 

Mr. CRISP. Then I had an erroneous idea. I understood 
the. plan was that this board was to go into the market and 
buy the surplus, and then the title vested in the corporation 
and the corporation could dispose of it howsoever it pleased, 
and the farmer had no interest in that. Therefore I can not 
see how you say you are holding the farmer’s cotton. 

Mr. SANDLIN. But suppose they would say to the cotton 
raiser, “We are having so much cotton that we hold, and we 
will put that on the market at 15 cents a pound.” Would not 
that check the overproduction? 

Mr. CRISP. I think if they used wisdom and common sense, 
yes. I think undoubtedly it ought to check, because common 
sense would dictate such action. 

Mr. SANDLIN. Does not the gentleman think that would 
influence them a great deal? 

Mr. CRISP. Yes. I said that if they used common sense 
it ought to hold down production. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASWELL. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman’s bill does not 
hold the idea that in any way it repeals the law of supply and 
demand? 

Mr. ASWELL. Absolutely not; it supports that law. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASWELL. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The first Haugen bill, which was intro- 
duced in May, 1924, did not embrace cotton at all? 

Mr. ASWELL. No. 

Mr. BLANTON. The one that was introduced in April, 1926, 
had to be amended before it could get many votes, so that the 
equalization fee on cotton was limited to $2 a bale. Now, the 
new Haugen bill that is before this House has no limitation 
whatever on the equalization fee this board may prescribe. 
So they have thus played both ends against the middle on 
cotton in the bills. The first end of it was that they left 
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out cotton; the next end was that they limited the equalization 
fee to $2 and now they have left it wide open. How do they 
expect to get votes? 

Mr. ASWELL. They will take in anything that will get them 
two votes. I will say to the gentleman from Texas that they 
took cotton out for two years and gave a subsidy, and now the 
leaders of the Haugen crowd are going to put in tobacco in 
order to get some votes; and I heard it said to-day that the 
leaders of the Haugen supporters would put in Russian thistle, 
wild oats, and Johnson grass if they could get three votes, and 
make them basic agricultural products. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASWELL. Yes. 

Mr. ARNOLD. What would determine the price that the 
corporation would pay the producer for the cotton? 

Mr. ASWELL. The corporation itself, in its judgment. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Would that be based on the then prevailing 
market price or on any price the corporation would pay? 

Mr. ASWELL. It would be bound to pay a fair price. It 
would be created for that purpose. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Is there anything in the bill which controls 
that feature of it? 

Mr, ASWELL. Nothing; except that the corporation is au- 
thorized to buy. 

Mr. ARNOLD. At any price that would suit them? 

Mr. ASWELL. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 

Mr. ASWELL. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Under the present Haugen bill, 
as it relates to cotton, is it not true that whenever an operating 
period is declared by the board, the board is then forced to 
levy an equalization fee on every bale of cotton, regardless of 
whether it is handled by a cooperative or not? 

Mr. ASWELL. Absolutely. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Under that statement of fact 

Mr. FULMER. If the gentleman will permit, that is not 
the fact. 

Mr. ASWELL. I so understand it. 

Mr. FULMER. When they declare an operating period then 
a majority of the cooperative associations, other farm associa- 
tions, the advisory council, and the members of the board will 
have to agree to levy an equalization fee. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I agree with the gentleman, but 
they have to do that before they can declare an operating 
period, as I understand. 

Mr. ASWELL. Absolutely. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. When they once declare an oper- 
ating period they have no option but to levy an equalization 
fee on every bale of cotton that is marketed thereafter; is not 
that true? 

Mr. ASWELL. That is true. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. If a man who does not belong 
to a cooperative comes in and sells a bale of cotton he is 
forced to pay the equalization fee? 

Mr. ASWELL. Absolutely. Every producer is forced to pay 
the fee. It means enforced communism in agriculture. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. He does not get any certificate 
or any hope of getting that fee back, does he? 

Mr. ASWELL. Not that I know. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. In the case of TT they do 
not issue him any certificate? 

Mr. FORT. If the gentleman will permit, they do issue a 
certificate. 

Mr. ASWELL. But they are going to take that out. 

Mr. FORT. I did not know that. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I understand that is the way 
the bill is going to be presented and that they will not issue 
any certificate, so that all the Haugen bill would do for a 
man who is not a member of a cooperative would be to exact 
an equalization fee, have him sell at whatever the market 
price is at the time, and get none of the benefit of any rise 
that may occur. 

Mr. ASWELL. That is true; that is actually correct. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASWELL. Yes, 

Mr. KETCHAM. I am sure all members of the committee 
agree that as the representative of a cotton-growing district 
the gentleman speaks with authority when he speaks about 
cotton, and, in view of his well-known information and ideas in 
connection with that crop, I wish he would repeat, in connec- 
tion with the statement just made, what in his judgment would 
be the necessary amount of the equalization fee to adequately 
care for cotton under the terms of the Haugen bill? 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. ASWELL. It would amount to practically nothing in 
controlling the cotton surplus unless the fee were fixed at a 
figure amounting to $10 or $15 a bale. 

Mr. LANHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASWELL. Yes. 

Mr. LANHAM. I understood the gentleman to say this sur- 
plus would be bought at 15 cents per pound or at any rate 
not below the cost of production. Does the gentleman have in 
contemplation the varying cost of production in the various 
Cotton States? 

Mr. ASWELL. Oh, yes. 

Mr. LANHAM. How could a cost of production be deter- 
mined that would be fair to the various States? 

Mr. ASWELL. Perhaps I did not make the statement clear. 
I said the object of the board was not to seek to purchase 
below the cost of production, but to offer a fair price at the 
time, which might be 15, 18, or 20 cents a pound. 

Mr. LOWREY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASWELL. Yes. 

Mr. LOWREY. What are the commodities included in the 
gentleman’s bill? 

Mr. ASWELL. The five basic commodities, the same as the 
Haugen bill, except that I have added tobacco. [Applause.] 

Mr. LOWREY. Here is what I want to bring out about over- 
production: If there is a surplus of cotton this year that has 
to be carried over, the fact that this organization would be 
ready to act as to some other commodity next year would at 
least give encouragement to pass from cotton to some other 
commodity ? 

Mr. ASWELL. It might. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Will the gentleman now yield for a 
question? 

Mr. ASWELL. I think I have used as much time as I ought 
to take. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. It will only take a minute and I am very 
much interested in the point the gentleman raised about over- 
production. 

Mr. ASWELL. I think I should close because other gentle- 
men want time. 

Mr. BLANTON. I think the gentleman is using his time 
very well. The gentleman is letting us have some light on 
this proposition. 

Mr. ASWELL. I will answer the question of the gentleman. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Let us assume your statement is cor- 
rect—— 

Mr. ASWELL. It is correct. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Let us assume that it is—that produc- 
tion acreage at least will be controlled by this board which you 
establish. 

-Mr. ASWELL. Yes. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. What is the cotton farmer going to do 
with that acreage? I am not sufficiently acquainted with the 
subject to know. 

Mr. ASWELL. He will plant it in peanuts, grapes, or any- 
thing else. Cotton lands will grow anything. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Actually, what do you think he will do? 
Will he raise corn? 

Mr. ASWELL, He can raise corn and alfalfa. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. But they tell us there is too much corn 
being raised now. 

Mr. ASWELL. He will plant some of the acreage in the feed 
and food crops that he needs himself. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Let me answer that part of the question, 
if the gentleman will permit, so far as the Southern States are 
concerned. 

Mr. ASWELL. I yield to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. For the benefit of my friend from New 
York I may say that I heard an official statement made at a 
meeting a few nights ago that the six Southern States east of 
the Mississippi River are annually importing from other sec- 
tions of the country feed stuffs and foods to the extent of 
$1,500,000,000. 

Mr. JACOBSTEIN. Will not that create an aggravated 
surplus in these other sections? That is just the point I have 
in mind. I am asking the gentleman for information; as a 
member of the Agricultural Committee, has not evidence been 
produced before the committee showing there are surpluses in 
these other fields? 

Mr. ASWELL. That would lead to diversification in the 
other States, which would be a good thing. They would have 
to grow less of the feed stuffs. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASWELL. I yield to the gentleman from Tennessee. 
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Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I should like to ask the gen- 
tleman this question and have his opinion upon it. There are 
undoubtedly many of us here who feel with the gentleman that 
the Haugen bill means nothing for cotton. I can not see where 
it really pretends to mean anything for'‘cotton. If it does mean 
anything to these other products, taking wheat specifically, a 
basic breadstuff—if it does not mean something in the way of 
increasing the price, there is nothing to the bill, and if it does 
mean that, what effect will it have in that cotton section of 
the country which now buys 90 per cent of its food and feed 
products. Doing nothing for cotton whatever, if it worked at 
all as to these other products, will it not increase the price of 
the foodstuffs that they buy? 

Mr. ASWELL. It will increase the cost of production of the 
cotton man so as to destroy him. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield for one other 
question? 

Mr. ASWELL. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The equalization fee, of course, is nothing 
but a tax. ; 

Mr. ASWELL. That is true. 

Mr. BLANTON. The Haugen bill last year levied the equali- 
zation fee or the tax against the farmer who sold and pre- 
seribed a penalty if he did not pay it. The bill now levies that 
equalization fee against the man who buys the farmers’ prod- 
ucts. What is the difference? 

Mr. ASWELL. None whatever. 

. BLANTON. It is all on the farmer, after all? 

. ASWELL. The farmer pays the bill. 

. BLANTON. And the penalty will be on the farmer? 
. ASWELL. Absolutely. 

. ALLGOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

. ASWELL. Yes. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. You spoke of the buying or retiring of 
5,000,000 bales of cotton at this time to help the cotton farmer. 
Is it not a fact that this surplus in the main is now held by 
cotton buyers or cotton speculators? 

Mr. ASWELL. Largely so; some considerable amount of it 
is in the warehouses of the cooperatives, but we can not help | 
that. The Congress did not meet in time. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. There would be no restraint, then, on the 
cotton farmer to not plant, if it is all out of his hands? 

Mr. ASWELL. All we can do is to take care of him next 
year. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASWELL. Yes. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. 
why he included tobacco in his bill? 

Mr. ASWELL. Because my bill will work 100 per cent on 


Will the gentleman tell us 


tobacco. This corporation will work 100 per cent strong on 
tobacco. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Will the gentleman yield for one other 
question? 


Mr. ASWELL. Yes. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Is this equalization fee in the Haugen bill 
left optional with the farmer who pays it or is it compulsory? 

Mr. ASWELL. It is compulsory, but left optional as to 
where the board will assess it. 

Mr. EDWARDS. But when 
absolutely compulsory? 


it is assessed, it becomes 


Mr. ASWELL. Absolutely. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Does it decide when to assess it? 
Mr. ASWELL. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 


. ASWELL. I think I had better stop. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I have only a question or two. I 
have been very much interested in the gentleman’s very able 
explanation of the operation of his bill and the McNary-Haugen 
bill. I think the House wants to understand the situation. 

I gathered from what the gentleman said that the corporation 
provided in his bill, if it had been in operation, would have 
raised the price of cotton to 15 cents a pound, and, as I under- 
stand it, the McNary-Haugen bill would have raised it to 15 
cents a pound through the board. If there is a loss because of 
that price, would it be charged back to the cotton raisers? 

Mr. ASWELL. The McNary-Haugen bill does not propose to 
raise the price of cotton at all. It only assesses a fee and then 
contracts with somebody to buy. My proposition is to have the 
corporation buy it outright. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Then what would become of the 
loss that would result? 

Mr. ASWELL. There would not be any loss. My corpora- 
tion would buy it, say, at 15 cents a pound and hold it until the 
price went to 18 cents or 20 cents a pound. 
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Mr. SHALLENBERGER. You have the faith to believe that 
it could be held until it went to 18 or 20 cents a pound? 

Mr. ASWELL. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. How long would you have to 
nold it? 

Mr. ASWELL. Perhaps only a week or two. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Is not the only difference between 
the two propositions this: Under your plan the loss which is 
bound to be incurred if you raise the price above the normal 
price in the country will fall. upon the corporation, whereas 
under the other plan the farmer pays his share from the profits 
that he enjoys. 

Mr. LANKFORD rose. 

Mr. ASWELL. I can not yield any further, but I must an- 
swer the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr, SHALLENBERGER]. Is 
the gentleman through now? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I will wait until you get through. 

Mr, ASWELL. I am going to make this statement and then 
I will have to yield the floor. 

Mr. LANKFORD. I have one question I would like to ask 
the gentleman. 

Mr. ASWELL. It has been asserted here time after time 
that the American farmers want to be taxed with the equaliza- 
tion fee. You will remember that there are three great na- 
tional farm organizations in the United States having a paid-up 
membership of about 1,200,000 members—the Grange, the Farm 
Bureau, and the National Farmers’ Union. The Grange has 
700,000 of that membership, and they are united against the 
Haugen bill and against an equalization fee. One of the other 
organizations is for the bill, and the other one has never in- 
dorsed it. It is not true that the farmers want to be taxed 
with this fee. If every organization in America were for the 
fee, it would amount to about one-fifth of the total of the 
farmers of America, and the other four-fifths are against it. 

It is not true that these agitators have convinced the Ameri- 
can farmer that if he will be taxed with the equalization fee, 
then by the waving of some magic wand or by some Houdini 
sleight-of-hand performance, the Haugen bill would convert the 
tax into a profit. It is not true that the American farmers are 
for the Haugen bill. . 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. They are in my country. 

Mr. ASWELL. Well, they have been educated to it. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. We have the most educated and 
the most productive farmers of uny section in the country. 

Mr. ASWELL. They do not know anything about any other 
bill. The lobbyists of your section are all for the Haugen bill. 
It offers 156 jobs. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Now, one more question 

Mr. ASWELL. I can not yield any further. Mr. Chairman, 
I reserve the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Louisiana has con- 
sumed 50 minutes. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 25 minutes to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. KERR], 10 minutes from 
my time and 15 minutes from the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
TINCHER]. 


FARM RELIEF LEGISLATION 


Mr. KERR. Mr. Chairman, the American Congress has now 
under consideration, in my opinion, the most important eco- 
nomic question which this Nation ever dealt with. I refer, 
Mr. Chairman, to those matters which propose legislation in 
behalf of those engaged in agricultural pursuits in this country. 
I should be very happy in my time and in this service by which 
I have been honored, through the confidence and generosity 
of a patriotic constituency, to contribute to that effort on the 
part of the conscientious membership of this, the greatest legis- 
lative body on earth, which has for its purpose the guarantee 
by law of economic equality and consummate justice to this 
element who till our soil and contribute so much to the moral 
and material worth of this Republic. 

It is always most interesting to recur to the wisdom and 
the ideals of Thomas Jefferson; the concepts of this statesman 
will ever be the polestar of our economic as well as political 
achievement. On one occasion, he wrote his contemporary and 
friend, Robert Livingston, that agriculture was “the first and 
a Pa ipuy of all arts.” To Washington, his fellow builder, 

e said: 


Agriculture is our wisest pursuit, because it will in the end con- 
tribute most to real wealth, good morals, and happiness. 


To Mr. Silvestre he wrote: 
Agriculture is the most useful of the occupations of man. 
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And in correspondence with Baron De Moll he again paid 
his respects to the importance of this industry, stating that— 


agriculture is the basis of the subsistence, the comfort, and the happi- 
ness of man. * * * 


Did not Jefferson’s profound wisdom and prophetic vision 
foresee the peril which now threatens this ‘ precious fine art,” 
and “ most useful of the occupations of man” ? 

American genius and our unparalleled natural resources have 
given us a position of industrial supremacy; the United States 
and its possessions embrace but 6 per cent of the area of the 
world and within this area there is but 7 per cent of the popu- 
lation of the world, and yet we now control one-half of the world’s 
business and economic activity. I assert, without fear of cun- 
tradiction, that it has not been political liberty so much as 
economic liberty that has enabled us to attain this supremacy. 
That which is true of the United States of America is true of 
the world; the institutions of a people are but the reflection 
of the economic foundations upon which they are builded, this 
inevitably determines the politics, the industry, the morals, 
and the religion of a nation. Men care but little about the 
form of government under which they live as long as they are 
industrially free. The economic environment has always and 
will ever determine the destiny of a nation. Poverty and misery 
are the handmaids of revolution, and revolution has destroyed 
every Civilization known to mankind. [Applause.] 

Centuries ago the center of civilization shifted from the 
valley of the Euphrates to Egypt and Palestine, thence to 
Greece, where, 500 years before Christ, it gave birth to a 
philosophy, a literature, and an art that has remained the 
inspiration of subsequent centuries, thence to Rome, and from 
the seven hills on the Tiber this city expanded until she was 
the “ mistress of the world.” During the first centuries of the 
Republic of Rome, each individual owned as much land as he 
could cultivate, upon each farm there was a farmer who was 
a citizen soldier, and this farmer-soldier was not only willing, 
because of his industrial freedom, to fight for his home and 
his household, but he was also willing to extend the domain 
of his beloved republic; the land belonged to the people, it was 
the ager publicus, and every Roman felt secure in his industrial 
as well as his political freedum. Human nature, always the 
same in every age, when it loses its power of self-mastery, 
falls an easy prey tc selfishness, avarice, and greed. The 
economically powerful, incited by exploitation in conquered 
territory, now in control of the Roman Senate, which was con- 
stituted solely by the moneyed, landed, and creditor class, 
would not stay its vicious hand until, through unjust and dis- 
criminatory laws, it had reduced to peonage this citizen soldier 
and honest yeoman. Ninety-eight per cent of the wealth of 
Rome had been garnered into the coffers of 2 per cent of its 
population, its economic liberty was no longer its pride and 
power, and it inevitably fell a prey to barbarians. Poverty and 
misery has never and will never defend a nation nor pre- 
serve its civilization. [Applause.] 


“When Rome fell,” says Marcus Philippus, “there were not 2,000 
individuals in the commonwealth who were worth any property.” 


Ill fares the land to hastening ills a prey 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 


By the end of the sixteenth century the bulk of the land in 
England had passed from the possession of the people into the 
great holdings, high rents and high taxes were imposed upon 
the English farmer, and he was reduced to economic slavery. 
Political and religious persecution dislodged a large per cent 
of the very finest type of our English forefathers and led to 
the settlement of America, beginning in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. In these later years the emigrants which have come in 
hordes to this land have principally come from those countries 
where economic freedom has been denied by force of law. This 
injustice promotes viciousness and contempt for law and order, 
and when a human being is dominated by such a sentiment he 
is a most undesirable factor in any body politic. 

Mr. Chairman, the great war between the States of this 
Union was a conflict between the divergent economic systems of 
the North and the South, and even the most solemn sanction 
of the Constitution, which guaranteed to every citizen the 
right to his property wherever he chose to go, could not pre- 
vent it. 

America offers a mirror of the evolution of the western 
world from the expansion of Rome to date, and this Nation 
though only 150 years old reveals in no uncertain way the 
course of universal history. Very naturally we ask ourselves, 
Is this the last stand of civilization? Century by century the 
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process of nation-building has repeated itself, ever the details 
the same. Is life just one circle followed by another, wherein 
one generation through sacrifice and efficiency build, and an- 
other generation through selfishness and greed destroy? Be 
we ever so optimistic, these are serious questions, and this is a 
serious time. The wisest man said: 


How much better is it to get wisdom than gold! and to get under- 
standing rather to be chosen than silver! 


There is an element in our Nation which unceasingly pro- 
claims that we are prosperous, and that the status quo of our 
national life is just what it should be, that economic freedom 
abounds, and that we are safe upon the way of greater achieve- 
ment. I am willing to concede that three of the pillars of our 
economic activities are prosperous; our present Federal banking 
system, and those institutions through which we negotiate our 
financial obligations, these, vouchsafed by Federal law and reg- 
ulation, are most prosperous; and the 12 Federal reserve banks, 
about which this whole system revolves, themselves reveal a 
profit of many millions annually. Our transportation system, 
now organized and directed by Federal law, is prosperous be- 
yond the dream of the most avaricious, and has just recently 
announced an annual net income of more than $1,000,000,000. 
The manufacturing industries of this country with few ex- 
ceptions are most prosperous, and those best organized and 
best protected by the tariff laws have but recently declared 
dividends which disclose that these industries are more pros- 
perous than ever before in the history of the country. Mr. 
Chairman, there is a one-third of the population of this coun- 
try which is not engaged in these prosperous economic activi- 
ties. This is the American farmer; he is the other pillar to 
this superstructure of our national welfare and security. It 
is true that a chain is no stronger than its weakest link; 
neither is a table any stronger than its weakest leg or pillar. 
But a glance at the economic condition of the farmer of this 
country, in my opinion, discloses that unless something is done 
by legislation to aid him in the stabilization of his crop prices 
and the control of his production in order that he may secure 
a fair profit upon his labor and investment, this industry is 
doomed to bankruptcy; and the farmer himself, once the pride 
and strength of this Nation, will be reduced to peonage. In 
the face of the facts it is idle to argue against this inevitable 
finality. [Applause.] 

I do not understand that the American farmer is asking more 
at the hands of this Government than that which has been 
extended to every other industrial activity. You allow this 
pillar of our economic life to crumble and go to destruction, the 
superstructure will topple and all business will be seriously 
affected, if not totally destroyed. I apprehend that selfishness 
and predatory wealth would like to prey upon this unorgan- 
ized element in our national life some longer; they think, and 
justly so, that it is from this element they derive a large per 
cent of their profits. I warn you that the destruction of the 
agriculture interest in this Nation spells your destruction, if 
history repeats itself, 

May I not quote again the wisdom of Thomas Jefferson? In 
his first inaugural address he said: 


The encouragement of agriculture and commerce, its handmaid, I 
déem one of the essential principles of government, and consequently 
one which ought to shape its administration. 


In his first annual message he said: 


Agriculture, manufacture, commerce, and navigation, the four pillars 
of our prosperity, are most thriving when left most to individual enter- 
prises. Protection from casual embarrassments may sometimes be sea- 
sonably interposed. 


To the great lawyer John Jay he wrote: 


An equilibrium of agriculture, manufactures, and commerce is cer- 
tuinly most essential to our independence. 


To Thomas Leiper he wrote: 


I trust that the good sense of our country will see that its greatest 
prosperity depends on the due balance between agriculture, manufac- 
tures, and commerce. 


If I should be called upon to name five of the greatest demo- 
crats in our history—I refer to ideals and not a political 
party—I should include in this number Theodore Roosevelt. 
He said: 

If there is one lesson taught by history, it is that permanent great- 
ness of any State must ultimately depend more upon the character of 
the country population than anything else. No growth of cities, no 
growth of wealth, can make up for a loss of either the number or the 
character of the farming population, 
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And, again, he said: 


In every great crisis of the past a peculiar dependence has had to be 
placed upon the farming population, and this dependence has hereto- 
fore been justified. But it can not be justified in the future if agri- 
culture is permitted to sink in the scale as compared with other 
employment. 


In common justice to the agricultural life of America, this 
Government should endeavor to right the wrong of the deflation 
panic of 1920. This was nothing less than the assassination of 
the American farmer’s business. [Applause.] The policy in- 
augurated by an agency of our Government laid its ruthless 
hand of destruction upon the crop prices of America and 
wrecked 2,000,000 happy homes, and left in its wake bankruptcy, 
suicide, and buried hope. The debt of the American farmer is 
to-day $14,000,000,000. His property and crop values, as com- 
pared with the predeflation period, has decreased since then 
$30,000,000,000. 

This is one-tenth of the value of the wealth of this Nation; 
it is ten times as much as the debt of this Nation in 1900; 
and it is more than our national debt was immediately after 
the World War. In 1923 the national income of the United 
States, the annual wealth produced, was $70,000,000,000, the 
farmer had one-fifth of the wealth engaged in the production 
of this annual income and one-third of the population engaged 
in its production, and yet he only realized 14 per cent of this 
income, and his percentage of this income is less now than 
then. Crop prices have decreased to below the cost of pro- 
duction, and the farmers’ average earnings per annum is just 
one-half as much as the average earnings of the other laborers 
of America. With this decrease of property values and income, 
the farmers’ taxes in this Nation have increased 236 per cent 
within the last 10 years. Most of his income now is consumed 
in payment of taxes and interest on his indebtedness; his 
family is neither fed, clothed, nor educated as it should be, 
and his property is passing away from him by foreclosure 
sales each day; even our Federal land banks, which I believe 
have been of great service to the landowners of the Nation, 
have been compelled to foreclose 5,000 homes occupied by farm- 
ers in order to satisfy loans made to them aggregating more 
than $18,000,000. Most of these foreclosure esales have oc- 
curred within the last four years, and these are but a small per 
cent of the total farm foreclosure sales in our “ prosperous ” (?) 
country. How long must this continue before our once proud 
and honest yeomanry is reduced to economic slavery? Not 
long, gentlemen, not long! 

In my opinion, it would be utter stupidity for this Govern- 
ment not to attempt through legislation to bring the price 
level of farm products to the price level of those things the 
farmer has to buy. I realize that any and all legislation in 
respect to this effort is an experiment. I am willing and 
anxious to support either of the bills prepared to this end and 
which are now being considered by this Congress. I have 
carefully studied each of the bills; there are provisions in each 
of them to which I do not subscribe. But realizing as I do, 
that the gentlemen who prepared these measures were con- 
scientiously endeavoring to meet a national crisis and bring 
relief to the American farmer, I do not feel that,.I can afford 
to dally with so serious a proposition. God knows I would 
rather help than hinder. [Applause.] 

I assert again in this forum, the personnel of which, in my 
opinion, was never more intellectual nor more eager to render 
faithful service to those who have intrusted us to represent 
them here, that if it is to be the fixed policy of this Government 
through Federal legislation to vouchsafe prosperity to three of 
the now well-defined great economic pillars of our industrial 
life, then there can be no excuse whatever not to endeavor to 
extend this policy to the other great economic pillar, agricul- 
ture, not to do so would be criminal, nothing less. 

It is not true, as some assert, that the farmer’s condition is 
due to his own laziness, thriftlessness, and bad management ; 
the fact is that, although the farmer has abandoned the farm 
because the industrial occupations offered a much larger income 
to him and his family, nevertheless those who have remained 
upon the farm have been sufficiently industrious and intelligent, 
and who are now comparatively a much smaller per cent of 
our population than 25 years ago, to produce in volume and in 
value per capita much more than he ever did. This can not be 
said of any other American labor; every other class of labor, 
though receiving now the highest prices ever realized, make less 
time and produces less than ever. I should be glad, if I had 
time to do so, to discuss this fact. It simply illustrates what 
organization can accomplish; and I do not undertake to criti- 
cize organized labor. In my opinion it has been justified in 
making most of its demands. There are some who would deny 
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the farmer legislation, because, as they see this matter, his 
trouble is that he now produces too much, and certainly this 
can not be attributable to laziness, thriftlessness, or bad man- 
agement. And so— 


You will and you won’t, and you will be damned if you do, and you 
will be damned if you don’t. 


The stabilization of farm-product prices and the orderly mar- 
keting of farm crops would not materially affect the prices to 
the consumer. The food, the clothing, and the luxuries which 
the consumer ultimately uses is just as costly as when the 
farmer and producer received a profit upon his production and 
when the purchasing power of the farmer’s dollar was equal 
to that of any other business. A comparison of retail prices re- 
veals this fact without further argument. 

The American farmer is a failure in one sense, and this con- 
sists in his utter inability to organize. If you would stop to 
think about it, it might be a very serious thing for him to 
perfect an organization which, resenting the fact of his long 
injustice and exploitation, and dominated by selfishness, would 
engage in this game of injustice and exploitation himself; I 
think you can contemplate the seriousness of such a state of 
facts. He feeds not only this country, but others; he produces 
the raw material which furnishes occupation for those engaged 
in a large percentage of our industries. Suppose the American 
Wheat grower should say to-morrow: “I shall not seed any 
wheat crop for 1927, save for my own family consumption,” and 
the world knew he meant what he said; in 24 hours the price of 
wheat would be $3 per bushel. Suppose the cotton grower of 
the South would announce that not a seed of cotton would be 
planted in the South in 1927 and the world knew he.was suff- 
ciently organized to carry into effect this pronouncement; in 24 
hours cotton would be worth 50 cents a pound and business in 
the four corners of this earth would clamor for every pound 
on the market. And this is so of every other basic agricultural 
commodity produced in this country. When the day comes 
that the farmer himself can control the production of these 
commodities, then he will ask nothing at the hands of this 
Government. 

Gentlemen, so far as we can, let us go to the limit of good 
sense and patriotism to serve the American farmer. In the 
crisis which faces us we should not, in my opinion, hesitate 
to pass a farm relief bill; if we neglect to do this, the farmer, 
laboring under a sense of injustice done him, will find a way 
to readjust the economie and political life of this country, and 
when he does, it will be a sad story for special privilege and 
that political party which fosters injustice and sanctions the 
prey of the mighty upon the weak. [Applause.] Plato said that 
a democratic form of government was impossible, that it could 
not exist very long; many years afterwards Cicero concurred with 
this great statesman, and he, too, said that republics would 
all go out in mob rule, because ultimately the few and mighty 
would oppress and exploit the masses, and they in turn would 
destroy the government. Thomas Jefferson said that our form 
of government was the only ideal one, provided you would 
safeguard it by making the people universally intelligent; then 
one class could not exploit another. Not to adjust the problems 
which now arise in our national life would be tantamount to 
the admission that we were not sufficiently intelligent to do so. 
This is no time nor is this country any place for economic 
injustice. We need solidity and strength for each of the great 
pillars of our economic life; this and nothing less will guarantee 
to us peace, prosperity, and progress. 

‘In conclusion, may I not quote another great democrat, 
Abraham Lincoln, who said in an address before the Wisconsin 
Agricultural Society : 


Let us hope that by the best cultivation of the physical world be- 
neath us, and the best intellectual and moral world within us, we 
shall secure an individual, social, and political prosperity and happiness, 
whose course shall be onward and upward, and which, while the earth 
endures, shall not pass away. 


‘ [Applause. ] 

Mr. KINCHELOHR. Mr, Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Swank]. 

Mr. SWANK. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, people often wonder why there is no official ear for the 
appeal of the farmers of this Nation. The great special and 
favored interests of this country of ours have no trouble nor 
hesitancy in getting a favorable hearing on legislation of inter- 
est to them. This Government was founded upon those eternal 
principles that all people are equal before the law; that among 
the inalienable rights vouchsafed our people are “life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.” Upon these broad principles of 
humanity the agricultural interests should receive the same con- 
sideration at the hands of Congress and the administration as 
is given other business. The farmers of the country are ask- 
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ing no special consideration and have never done so. All they 
ask is to be treated upon the same plane as our other indus- 
tries, and but for the special favors enjoyed by big business 
there would now be no call for farm legislation. The farmers 
can do business successfully, as other lines of business, if they 
are treated like other citizens and combinations of capital. 
They want to see other business prosper, for they are believers 
in the general welfare, and contribute to all the prosperity of 
our people. 

Mr. Chairman, many times have I called the attention of 
this House and this administration to the need for agricultural 
legislation to put the farmers on a plane with other business. 
Is not their business as important as that of others? Ah, Mr. 
Chairman, it is much more important, for all that we eat, all 
that we wear, is produced by the farmers upon the farms. Let 
them quit work for one day and a famine would result. No 
one can eyen imagine the results if the farmers should all take 
a holiday and rest a while. Their business, therefore, is the 
most important of all and the basis of all industry. And yet 
you can help all others, but when the farmers or their repre- 
sentatives in this great body call your attention to the gross 
inequalities given them no official ear is turned to catch the 
sound. 

This, the second session of the Sixty-ninth Congress, convened 
in regular session the 6th day of December, 1926, and no word 
yet favorable to agriculture has emanated from the White House 
nor the offices of the spokesmen and leaders of this Republican 
administration. I came to Congress April 11, 1921, and have 
repeatedly called your attention, as other Members have done, 
to the need of doing something for our farmers. This is all 
important and should not be political in its nature, for laws that 
are good for the members of one political party to live under 
are good for all. We are all citizens first and partisans after- 
wards. I mention this administration because the Republican 
Party has been in complete control of the House and Senate, 
the President and Cabinet, and all branches of Government 
since March 4, 1921. 

The country knows this, and the responsibility rests where it 
should. The President of the United States and the Republican 
leaders can enact legislation for the farmers any day that you 
so desire. You have had complete control of all departments 
of the Government for the past six years, and let me ask why 
you have not done something for agriculture? Why have you 
not acted to remove the‘ inequalities between the recipients of 
special legislation and our farmers? The farmers may not con- 
tribute so generously to the Republican campaign funds as those 
who have made so many millions by special laws enacted by this 
administration, but they have contributed as much and more to 
the good of the country and the upbuilding of our citizenship. 
Mr. Chairman, the country is not deceived. The people know 
where the fault lies, and perhaps by 1928 they will be so aroused 
as to rise in their wrath and smite the political party that has 
refused and still continues to refuse to give them a square deal. 
I recall the great majority of the Republican Party in 1920, 
and again in 1924, and some of the Republican leaders seem to 
think the results of those elections are license to continue your 
program of favored legislation for a few “big boys,” but the 
country is aroused as never before. Here we are now nearing 
the 4th day of March, when this Congress adjourns, and what 
do we hear from the White House? Who of those political 
leaders says that something will be done for the farmers? They 
have the right to expect legislation to save them and their busi- 
ness, and it can be done; it should be done now. Congress 
could have enacted legislation for agriculture before the holi- 
days, and would have done so if the administration had been 
favorable. What do you intend to do now? Give the farmers 
something that they do not want? They know what they want 
and what will do the work of restoring their markets. Never 
before have the farmers of the United States been in the con- 
dition that we find them now. Some can say they are doing 
well, but those of us who know them and farm conditions know 
that they can not continue in this manner much longer. Every- 
one but the administration leaders knows their circumstances 
and the unequal conditions under which they labor. 

There is no use to dwell upon the condition of our farmers 
and the depression generally in agriculture. Each Member of 
this House well knows the difficulties confrontimrg the farmer 
and the many obstacles in his path. You know how he has to 
meet unfair competition and how his prices for the products of 
his toil are fixed for him in the markets. When he buys the 
necessities of life he must pay the price asked, and when he 
sells he has to take what is offered. The manufactured articles 
from his own products are fixed for him. He is the only busi- 
ness man who has nothing to say about what he must take for 
what he sells and what he must pay for what he buys. What 
other business establishment could continue to do business upon 
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that basis? What would the manufacturer say if his prices 
were fixed in this way for him? Well, he would do just what 
he does now—he would tell this administration what to do to 
protect him. Whenever there is prosperity the farmers are 
entitled to their share, for they contribute more than any other 
business. 

Why are not the farmers entitled to some consideration at 
the hands of this administration? They work and toil almost 
day and night. They love their families the same as other 
people, and want to educate their children like the rest of our 
citizens. They want to furnish them with good food and 
proper clothing. The farmers have the same feelings, are fired 
by the same ambitions for their children as others, and are 
impelled by the same motives. They should have sufficient 
prices for the products of their toil that would enable them to 
have a holiday occasionally like city folks. They should re- 
ceive prices that would enable them to lay aside something to 
care for their families and themselves in their old age. Some 
say that they spend too much, that they sometimes have an 
automobile or a radio. Well, are they not as much entitled to 
these as others? Why are they begrudged a Ford and other 
conveniences of life? One thing certain, they have not had 
much to spend since the advent of this Republican administra- 
tion. While the farmers are in the hot suns of summer chop- 
ping cotton or plowing corn, others who “toil not, neither do 
they spin,” are having a good time. The farmers are just as 
much entitled to some of the comforts of life as those who are 
protected by special laws like the tariff, which enables the 
manufacturer and the Steel Trust to fix their own prices, and 
that is the cause of their great prosperity under this adminis- 
tration. They take the products of our farms and mines and 
have the manufactured article protected by laws. That is why 
they can in a few years pile up such huge fortunes. 

While the favored interests are protected by special laws 
enacted for their particular benefit, our farmers must plod 
along in the same way and do the best they can. Then, when 
an appeal is made for him for laws which will place him in the 
same situation as these others, we hear the cry that he must 
work out his own salvation. This slogan would be all right if 
Congress did not enact special laws for our other industries. 
If you can do it for these, why not do something for the farm- 
ers? Gentlemen of the House, we should go back to that old 
doctrine of “ Equal rights to all and special privileges to none.” 
No business can continue long at a loss, but the farmers are 
expected to continue to produce the necessities of life at a loss. 
They can not continue in that way and you can see them every 
day by the hundreds leaving the farm and going to town to 
enter other lines of work. They work and slave on the farm, 
without enjoying themselves as others, and are seeking new 
fields of work. They pay taxes the same as others, and gen- 
erally more in proportion to their property, for all that they 
have can be seen, and they do not have property hidden away 
from the eyes of the law and investments in nontaxable bonds 
and other securities. Yes; all the property of the farmer is 
visible and he must pay his taxes. There is no refund for him; 
that is for big business, the people with the big incomes, but 
the farmers must help pay these refunds. Oh, yes; you say 
that not many farmers pay an income tax under the Federal 
laws, but let me :call your attention to the fact that every time 
he buys a farm implement containing iron or steel, when he 
buys sugar atid clothing, he pays a tax under the name of 
“ tariff,’ and therefore does contribute to the upkeep of the 
Government and pays his Federal taxes in that way. These 
are the invisible taxes that he pays. He now realizes that he 
is taxed under that name and it should be referred to the same 
as other taxes. 

I am now going to present some figures showing some of the 
conditions of agriculture. From these figures, furnished by the 
Department of Agriculture, something of what it costs the 
farmers to produce the staple crops can be seen. 

In the Crops and Markets Monthly Supplement, published by 
the United States Department of Agriculture, we find the fol- 
lowing figures on the production costs of corn and wheat: 


Net cost per bushel 


Bouth Central States 
Western States____.....--..-... eee 
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Net cost per bushel—Continued 


1922 1923 1924 1925 
WHEAT 
North Central States..........................---- $1.35 | $1.24 | $1.42 $1.32 
South Atlantic States__.......... 0-0 oe ee 1. 60 1. 60 1. 60 1. 50 
East North Central States. ._-.........-..------. EN 1.17 1.11 1.15 1. 29 
West North Central States_..-..........-------- 2. 1. 03 1, 24 . 97 1, 23 
South Central States_.......02- 22-0 1, 44 1. 32 1.18 1. 49 
Western States..................-.--.--. eee 1.09 1.09 1. 20 119 
United States._...........-. ~~ eee 1. 23 1. 24 1. 22 1. 32 


The Agricultural College of North Dakota stated that wheat 
production costs varied from $2.47 per bushel in 1919 to $1.49 
in 1923. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation, with headquarters 
in Washington, gives estimates on the production costs of corn 
and wheat as follows: 


Cost per bushel 


1924 1925 
OMe es ee ass AEE E A E E E L teres ce ieee $0. 82 $0. 74 
Wheat ao aeoaea e eee he a eaan ear ease a es 1. 22 1. 58 


Circular 340 furnished by the Department of Agriculture 
May, 1925, says that replies to the questionnaire from 11,238 
farmers all over the United States on the cost of corn produc- 
tion in 1923 show an average cost of 68 cents per bushel, and 
66 cents per bushel in 1922. This circular also states that the 
average sales value of corn per bushel in 1923 was 81 cents. 
Many items of expense, I believe, were not included, such as 
hauling the corn to market, where this average price of 81 cents 
per bushel was received. l 

The Monthly Supplement of Crops and Markets, June, 1926, 
says that reports from 6,182 farmers distributed fairly well 
over the United States indicate that the average cost of pro- 
ducing the 1925 corn crop on their farms was 69 cents per 
bushel, and the average cost of producing wheat on 3,759 farms 
was $1.32 per bushel. This bulletin says that the cost figures 
include charges for labor of the farmer and his family, and 
a charge for the use of land on a cash-reutal basis. This 
report also states that if the cost just equaled the price, the 
farmer was paid for his time and his investment. But, Mr. 
Chairman, it is not stated in arriving at these figures whether 
the cost of labor for the farmers’ wives and children was just 
during the time they were in the field, or when the wife was 
doing her many household duties; whether it includes taxes, 
interest on his working capital, depreciation of his farm 
machinery, and many other items that should be taken into 
consideration. 

On the question of cotton production, these same circulars 
say that reports were received from 2,519 farmers on the cost 
of cotton production, and that 407 of these reports showed yields 
from 101 to 140 pounds per acre, averaging 124 pounds. The 
statement says that the average cost of production on these 
407 farms was 22 cents per pound lint. The Monthly Supple- 
ment, June, 1925, states that the cost of producing cotton varied 
from 7 cents per pound to 51 cents per pound. The Monthly 
Supplement, June, 1926, shows that cotton reports were received 
from 1,405 farmers, but the greater number were from growers 
having yields above the average, and that farmers who reported 
yields of 101 to 140 pounds per acre lint produced cotton at an 
average cost of 21 cents. This statement also says that these 
reports, while limited in number, indicate that farmers who 
had average yields in 1925 produced at an average cost of about 
18 cents per pound. 

Cotton News, published by the American Cotton Association, 
at St. Matthews, S. C., gives the following estimates on the 
producing cotton for 1925 by States: 


The average for the United States: Cents per pound 


1923 ee Soe See ee ee eee 29 
J924 oe ess ee ee ee ee a a 27 
1925 2ohule ey eee eee eee et eee eee ees ae 25 


This publication gives the following estimates on cost of 
producing cotton for 1925 by States: 


Cost of production per pound Cents 
North CATO ING se at a eB ye ee aes 26 
South “Caroling. 22.5 ssu ee es et es Se la 30 
GeCOrtle occu Soe eee eee ee eee ee ee ee eee 29 
PGT Woot ee ee a a ee ee oes 21 
Ala DAMS 6a -snis Se i terete a er eee eee 26 
LESS USSU sen eee aa 24 
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Cents 

WOSG8 20 oe ee ee eae eee eee eee ema eae 28 
APR ANSHA cisco Aa a ee ara i ee 26 
PP ONNOCSNCC 2.2 sh ts ee ee eet ae See eS coe 23 
MIISSOU Pie eo ee a i aes a a ee ee 26 
Oklahoma- 6 veecbe cede oe ee oe 23 
TBO o ees Sa a ee 21 


Mr. Chairman, these varied estimates and figures show the 
difficulty of arriving at an accurate estimate, and it is my 
candid judgment that the estimates on farm production costs 
are too low in almost all cases. You can realize the difficulties 
with which the department has to deal in gathering the data 
from which their estimates are made. They do the best they 
can and all the costs are difficult to obtain. In most cases the 
price received for cotton is less than cost of production and 
some of these reports so say. 

PRODUCTION COSTS 


A bulletin published by the Agricultural College of South 
Carolina says in the Anderson area, the acre cost of cotton, 
including rent on land, averaged about $42 for both years, 1922 
and 1924, and varied on individual farms from about $30 to 
approximately $70. This report says the cost of lint cotton per 
pound averaged 20.4 cents in 1922 and 14.5 cents in 1924. It 
says the best farmers produced cotton in 1924 for 13.3 cents 
per pound, and that the cost on farms having the lowest oper- 
ators’ earnings in 1924 was above 16 cents per pound in practi- 
cally every case, being as high as 40 cents on some farms. 

Following is a statement from the College of Agriculture of 
the University of Arkansas on cotton production costs: 


Cost of producing cotton in Arkansas in 1926 with average yield of 200 
pounds lint cotton per acre 


Items of cost: Acre basis 
Seed, 1144 bushels, at $1_--_~__-~._~_-~--___--2 tr 25 
Man labor, except picking, 5.5 days, at $2__---------___---— 00 


Picking, 640 pounds seed cotton, at $1 per 100___--_-__-__ 
Horse labor, 5 days, at $1.50 per day_-_---~~-------___.__ 
Ginning, bagging, and ties, at $6 per bale... -=M 
Fertilizer and MANUE- -MiMi țiițiiħțħiįħĂ 
Implement and machinery charge_.-----~-~~.--~-_.~--..-. 
Miscellaneous... 202 sete ose ee eee ee eee es 
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Use of lands. oa ek baa 00 
Total cost per aCre-.----- -n oe eee 39. 55 

Credit 400 pounds cotton seed, at $1_--.-.-~---- ek 4.00 
Net cost per acre- eee ei _---- 35. 55 
Cost per pound of lint..-.-.----~-.--2_ cents... 17.8 


A preliminary report published by the Department of Agricul- 
ture July, 1925, on cost of producing cotton in 15 selected areas 
in 1923, gives the net cost per pound lint, as follows: 


Johnson County, N. C., 12 cents; Darlington County, N. C., 18 cents; 
Green County, 'Ga., 22 cents; Sumter County, Ga., 34 cents; Madison 
County, Ala., 32 cents; Chilton County, Ala., 25 cents; Madison County, 
Miss., 31 cents; Bolivar County, Miss-, 35 cents; Lee County Ark., 57 
cents; Faulkner County, Ark., 30 cents; McIntosh County, Okla., 25 
cents; Grady County, Okla., 16 cents; Rusk County, Tex., 17 cents; 
Ellis County, Tex., 13 cents; Lubbock County, Tex., 10 cents. 


Bulletin No. 237, by the Mississippi Agricultural College, esti- 
mates the cost of cotton production per pound average, on 17 
farms in Choctaw County for 1925, at 10.2 cents per pound, and 
the average cost on a different number of farms in the same 
county in 1924 at 15 cents per pound. 

The preliminary estimates on wheat-production costs for 1926 
by the Agricultural College of North Dakota gives the cost of 
wheat production at $1.12 in 1925 and $1.51 in 1926. It also 
makes the following statement: 


Based upon normal relationships of yield to cost, the following fig- 
ures represent approximately the cost per acre and per bushel for 
various yields of wheat in 1926: 


Yield Cost 
per acre | per acre 


Cost per 
bushel 


4 $8. 15 
11. 25 

12 12. 95 
16 14. 05 


Bulletin 199 furnished by this college shows the production 
costs per bushel of wheat as follows: 


1919 2323s ea ee en See eSte see toa ee clase eos $2. 46 
5 Resonators a = 
ere ES eT EOE RTE 
1923 a eeea eat a L sceuacmes eee ase aoa cae. 26 
1924 6 oe ene a a aw 2 OL 
1928 -an ce eee eee nee eeeeeee eee eee ane 1.12 


The Agricultural College of Iowa, in a report on 23 of the 
Iowa County farms, shows the corn production costs per bushel 
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in 1925 to vary from 27.6 cents to 71.7 cents, the average being 
40.9 cents. The report says the farms on this cost-accounting 
route are better than the average, the average yield of corn for 
the county in 1925 being 47 bushels per acre and the average 
on these 23 farms being nearly 63 bushels. 

The College of Agriculture of the State of Missouri estimates 
the cost of producing wheat per bushel in 1926 at $1.35 and the 
cost per bushel for corn at 69 cents. 

The Department of Agriculture of the State of Minnesota esti- 
mates the production costs in 1926 of spring wheat at $1.31 per 
bushel and for corn at 52 cents per bushel. 

The College of Agriculture of the University of Wisconsin 
estimates the production costs of corn in 1925 at 88 cents per 
bushel. 

These figures show the various estimates on crop production 
costs in the different sections of the country. 

Any person who is familiar with cotton or any other agri- 
cultural product can approximate the cost of production in his 
particular neighborhood. Some people who do not know about 
cotton think that when the cotton farmer gets 20 cents per 
pound that he is becoming wealthy. 

Suppose an average family produces 10 bales of cotton, which 
is a large production, at 20 cents per pound. That would bring 
him $100 per bale, or $1,000 for his crop. If he is a renter— 
and most of our cotton producers are—he must pay the landlord 
one-fourth, or $250, which leaves a balance of $750 for himself 
and family. Figuring his labor the same price as it would 
cost him to hire a hand to do the work, and that would cost 
at least $35 per month and board, which would run to about $50 
per month, or $600 per year. Then the hire for his team and 
tools would cost him another $20 or $25 per month, or at least 
$250 per year. Then allow his wife the same rate of pay as 
it would cost to hire a woman to do her work, and that would 
cost another $30 per month at the lowest, and her board, and 
this would make $360 per year. This shows a cost to this 
farmer of $1,210, or a loss of nearly $500, not counting the 
work of his children, taxes, interest, depreciation of his invested 
capital, food and clothing for his family, and feed for his stock. 
Figure as you will and you can not figure the cotton farmer 
except at a loss in his work for the past several years. . 

Gentlemen of the House, how much longer do you think the 
farmers can continue to do business at this rate? Why not 
help them out of their difficulties? If we can not lower the 
tariff and remove other inequalities caused by specially enacted 
legislation, we should enact a law that will place the farmers 
on an equality with others. No one believes the tariff can be 
lowered until a new administration is installed, and that can 
not possibly happen before 1929—three more long years of 
injustice for the farmers unless something is done at this ses- 
sion. There is no serious effort being made to reduce the tariff 
so the farmers can purchase their machinery and other neces- 
saries of Hfe without this unjust tariff tax. The manufac- 
turers have their tariff protection, the railroads the protection 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, created by Congress, 
and it sees that the railroads get a reasonable return on their 
invested capital; the national banks have the protection of the 
Federal reserve system, but farm legislation must meet the cry 
of special legislation and economically unsound; and if neither 
of these are sufficient to defeat such legislation, then it is un- 
constitutional. That has always been the cry raised against 
all legislation for the common people of this country and against 
all organizations for the promotion of the happiness and comfort 
of those who toil. 

When the farmers have their crops reduced by bad weather 
or any other cause, some say that they should produce more; 
and when they produce more, then the cry is that they should 
curtail production. No, Mr. Chairman, they have not let up on 
their work, as will be seen from the following statement from 
the Department of Agriculture showing the production and 
value of cotton, wheat, and corn for the past eight years: 


Production Value 

18, 618, 000 $1, 016, 346, 000 
16, 103, 679 1, 465, 434, 000 
13, 628, 000 1, 540, 884, 000 
10. 081, 000 1, 563, 347, 000 
9, 964, 000 1, 15), 846, 000 
8, 340, 000 674, 877, 000 
13, 439, 603 933, 658, 000 
11, 420, 763 2, 034, 658, 000 
832, 305, 000 997, 589, 000 
669, 365, 000 947, 993, 000 
862, 627, 000 1, 120, 787, 000 
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Quantity Value 
Wheat (bushels)—Continued. 
W926 eect eee eo ee A A ete ee 782, 000, 000 $725, 501, 000 
O22 es eee ee Oat eee ee eaS 856, 211, 000 864, 139, 000 
12 ee sce ce cca cee eae oe lee se geet 794, 893, 000 737, 068, 000 
ia a aa a a aa a aaa a aa iua 833, 027, 000 1, 197, 263, 000 
5 CE) | E EREE ute A ge A 968, 279, 000 2, 080, 686, 000 
Corn (bushels): 
1! 7 è ean eee RIE crete Oe aa a ee Ti ee 2, 645, 031, 000 1, 703, 430, 000 
W006 2825s piciecet ee Coes hee ecec ew aeS 2, 900, 581, 000 1, 956, 326, 000 
DO 8 ie oo atic ee ee ee ee ee ne ete 2, 312, 745, 000 2, 270, 564, 000 
hI? 25 ae aed Reet PR Nee SR gO Sie Ns , 029, 000, 2, 222, 013, 000 
19022- roae oe re eae ee ee eae 2, 890, 712, 000 1, 900, 287, 000 
DOD cee aaa a ee ae ease 3, 081, 251, 000 1, 305, 624, 000 
1920- e Re Sa RAPA SS =P PSOE TONT ter ORY ON aren 3, 230, 532, 000 2, 168, 7638, 000 
MONG ene oo EA puwtwcecuewouesases 2, 816, 318, 000 3, 768, 516, 000 


From these figures it will be seen that, while the production 
of cotton in 1919 was 4,682,916 bales less than in 1925, the value 
of the crop in 1919 was $569,224,000 more than in 1925, and 
$1,018,312,000 more than the 1926 crop of 7,197,237 more bales, 
as per the last estimate by the Department of Agriculture. 
When the farmers work harder and produce more, they receive 
less for that extra work. Some will say that is caused by the 
surplus he has increased by his labor. What we want now is 
for Congress to enact legislation to help market that surplus. 
They are unable to control their surplus as is done by the large 
manufacturing concerns. It will also be noted that prices do 
not change in this manner with factory products. What the 
farmers should have in the way of prices for their work and 
toil is a reasonable profit above their production costs. And 
when this cost is determined, there should be considered taxes, 
groceries, clothing, stock feed, depreciation of his invested 
capital, the price of his labor and that of his work stock, the 
price of labor for his wife and that of his children. Everything 
that goes into his cost and farm work should be taken into 
consideration, as is done by our business concerns. Our farm 
women work as hard as the men, and their work should be in- 
cluded in these costs at just what it would cost to hire some 
one to do their work. If all these items are considered, you 
will see that their costs of production are much too low. You 
well know their present condition, but I want to again call your 
attention to the report on the Haugen bill submitted by Mr. 
HAUGEN, the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture. That 
report shows that the rate of farm failures from 1910 to 1924 
is an increase of more than 1,000 per cent, in contrast to com- 
mercial failures, and that capital invested by farmers decreased 
from $47,000,000,000 in 1920 to $32,000,000,000 in 1925, a loss of 
$3,000,000,000 per year. 

The report of Mr. HAUGEN says: 


During 1926 the condition of agriculture passed from bad to worse. 
The year closed with the farmers’ purchasing power lower than the 
average for 1923, 1924, or 1925. 

Total farm-crop value in 1926 was $1,148,000,000 less than that of 
1925 and $1,532,137,000 less than that of 1924. The cotton crop alone 
showed a decline in value of $581,324,000, compared with the year 
before. The corn crop decreased in value $263,331,000, and the spring 
wheat-crop value dropped $125,889,000. The index of grain prices in 
December, 1926, was 20 points lower than it had been one year before. 

In its value for the purpose of paying for the goods and services 


which cotton farmers buy, cotton is bringing about one-half its average 


| 


value the five years preceding the war. 
The chairman in his report further says: 


As a result of high costs and impaired income of the farmer, the 
total farm indebtedness in the United States, which was estimated at 
$4,320,000,000 in 1910, bas grown to $12,250,000,000 in 1920 and 
stands at approximately that figure to-day. 

The total value of all farm property in 1913 was $45,227,000,000 ; in 
1920, $79,607,000,000 ; and in 1925, $59,154,000,000. 

The number of bank failures in 1924 (915) was 42.5 per cent larger 
than the number of failures in 1893 (642). The number of failures 
for the period 1920-1925, inclusive (2,494), was greater than the 
number of failures during a period of 26 years up to 1920 (2,424). 


The administration and the exponents of special privilege 
can point to the great waves of prosperity sweeping over the 
country, but tell it to others than farmers. They can not be 
fooled by such reports so far as their industry is concerned. 
In the Sixty-seventh Congress you were going to increase the 
price of his crops by passing the emergency tariff on farm 
products, but that law has not been mentioned in this Cham- 
ber for so long that it is almost forgotten. You have helped the 
manufacturers of the East, the Steel Trust, and these large 
organizations and combinations of capital, but where have you 
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helped the farmers? You can fool them no longer with your 
speeches on tariff prosperity. What has the Fordney-McCum- 
ber tariff law done for agriculture? Since the enactment of 
that law our agricultural exports have been reduced from 
$3,466,619,819 in 1920 to $2,130,000,000 in 1925 and $1,892,000,000 
for the fiscal year 1926. Under this Republican tariff law there 
has been a loss in the farmers’ exports of $1,336,619,819 in 
1925 and $1,574,619,819 in 1926. With a large export trade we 
have better prices, and in order to have an export trade we 
must have imports as well. In 1920 the total exports of the 
United States amounted to $8,100,000,000, which has been 
reduced to $4,500,000,000 in 1925 under the Fordney-McCumber 
Republican tariff law, and our total exports for 1926 amounted 
to $4,808,465,000. No one will contend that our export trade 
can be increased in this way—by erecting a tariff wall so high 
that foreign countries can not trade with us. They have 
products that we need and we must have a place to dispose of 
our so-called surplus. There is really no surplus in our farm 
products. When there is a surplus of cotton, for instance, 
every man, woman, and child in the United States must have 
sufficient clothing for comfort at all seasons of the year, and 
each of our citizens must have sufficient bread before there is 
a surplus of wheat. 

During the 12 months ending June, 1925 and 1926, our ex- 
ports of cotton, corn, and wheat, with the value of each prod- 
uct, is shown in the following table from the June summary of 
foreign commerce: 


Quantity Value 
EXPORTS 
otton (bales): 
1926 752 Mc Ba ott ey ek i te cles 7,991,316 | $917, 719, 940 
1925- owners ite an tebe eat Seat eet 8, 204, 941 | 1, 060, 980, 197 
Corn (bushels): 
RIG sc eh tS Sg Se ee S 23, 137, 389 21, 371, 248 
1926 oie E es ee oN or oe ee E 460, 120 10, 629, 339 
Wheat (bushels): 
Sl ec CU cl eS a PE 63, 188, 602 97, 664, 211 
FOOD oe eet a wee a eat a Bie ae tt oes 195, 490, 207 306, 605, 563 
IMPORTS 
Cotton (bales): 
T020 I IE RET ERNST SEE IT OR SEDs FPS Peet ROL 323, 000 50, 209, 847 
NOOB ech a avrg tn fice Dee Seat etaauaGed N 310, 000 50, 640, 343 
Corn (bushels): 
1920 sort oo dou pie caret edosk bien oud wee eae 635, 231 710, 056 
1026. oh ce Sette See at uaa eee Gana 4, 617, 319 4, 149, 901 
Wheat (bushels): 
1926 o222n ee aa coScle lesen hecuesseen esse se 15, 506, 600 21, 513, 104 
1925 in ts2 8 he eh ae es he OO EE 6, 169, 193 8, 580, 269 


From these figures it will be seen that our imports of cotton, 
wheat, and corn for 1925 and 1926 have been small, and where 
the amount is so negligible no tariff tax, however high it may 
be, can be of any benefit to the producers of those products. 
The emergency tariff, by which you were going to raise the 
price of wheat and corn, is still there nnd did the farmers no 
good. The farmers receive no benefits from the tariff on what 
they produce, but the manufacturers profit to the extent of 
millions which they never earn, but enrich their pockets by 
the highest and most unfair tariff law ever written by an Amer- 
ican Congress. 

The census of manufacturers for 1923 shows the value of 
products for that year—at factory prices—of manufacturing 
establishments as follows: 


Cost of Value of Value added by 
materials products manufacture 

Agricultural implements.._.......- , 492, 000 $151, 286, 000 $87, 794, 000 
Metal and metal products_.......- 1, 767, 072,000 | 2, 634, 031, 000 866, 959, 000 
Chemical and allied products._....} 3, 680,407,000 | 5, 706, 866, 000 2, 026, 459, 000 
Leather and its manufactures___._.{ 1,083,345 000 | 1, 880, 085, 000 796, 740, 000 
Lumber and allied products. --.--- 1, 666, 188,000 | 3, 633, 034, 000 1, 966, 846, 000 
Iron and steel and their products_.| 4, 152,918,000 | 6,828 841, 000 2, 675, 923, 000 
Textiles and their products--.._-... 5, 408, 424,000 | 9, 487, 184, 000 4,078 760, 000 
Food and kindred products...--_-- , 846, 000 | 9, 524, 051, 000 2, 533, 205, 000 
All industries__._.....-......------ 34, 705, 698, 000 | 60, 555, 998, 000 25, 850, 300, 000 


These figures show the enormous prices added by the manu- 
facturers to their cost of material. The Fordney-McCumber 
tariff law enables them to gather these great profits by keep- 
ing out competition, and all this at the expense of the con- 
sumers of this country. You can do it for these, but not for 
the farmers. Why should the farmer be compelled to pay the 
prices asked by the manufacturers and then take what they 
offer him for his products? But for the protection afforded 
these favored men by this Republican administration the 
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farmers could purchase their necessities at a more reasonable 
price. When do you propose to put them on an equality with 
those whom you protect so well? You can do as much for the 
farmers when you so desire. Are you going to continue to do 
nothing for them, as you have done for the past six years? 

The tariff beneficiaries talk long and loud of the wonderful 
results to the farmers by a high tariff law of protection. Let us 
see further how it helps the farmer. 

Harness is on the free list, and the value of harness and 
saddles imported into the United States in 1925 amounted to 
only $156,969. Plows and cultivators imported in 1925 (free 
of duty) amounted to 3,856, valued at $285,445. There were 
imported 116 threshing machines, valued at $95,316, and all 
other imports of agricultural machinery and implements (duty 


free) for that year amounted to $2,173,392. The farmers know 


that this high tariff keeps out imports and enables the manu- 
facturer in this country to charge all he can get. You can not 
fool them by placing these articles on the free list, for such a 
small amount are imported. 

JYoneerning a tariff on agricultural products and the benefits 
derived by our farmers, let me quote from the stalwart Re- 
publican Senators, Senator Cummins, of Iowa; Senator CAPPER, 
of Kansas; and Senator McCumber, of North Dakota. Senator 
Cumuins said: 

It is idle for even an enthusiast to assert that the price of these 
products is directly affected by the protective tariff. 


Senator CAPPER said: 


It will not be long before he—the farmer—will be demanding a re- 
duction of the protective tariff, which keeps up the price of the 
manufactured articles he consumes. 


And one of the authors of the present tariff law, Senator 
McCumber, a former Republican Senator from North Dakota, 
said: 

The wheat acreage to-day is producing a surplus of wheat, which 
must be thrown into the world’s markets, thereby keeping down the 
price of the home product, tariff or no tariff. 


Mr. Chairman, the opinions of these three leading Republi- 
can Senators on the benefits derived by the tariff do not agree 
with the opinion of the present Republican lesders. 

I now wish to call your attention to a part of the Republican 
platform of 1920 relating to agriculture: 


The farmer is the backbone of the Nation. National greatness and 
economic independence demand a population distributed between in- 
dustry and the farm and sharing on equal terms the prosperity which 
is wholly dependent upon the efforts of both. Neither can prosper at 
the expense of the other without inviting joint disaster. The crux 
of the present agricultural condition lies in prices, labor, and credit. 

The Republican Party believes that this condition can be improved 
by practical and adequate farm representation in the appointment of 
officials and commissions, * * * the scientific study of agricul- 
tural prices, and farm-production costs at home and abroad, with a 
view to reducing the frequency of abnormal fluctuations; * * = 
the encouragement of our export trade. 


In your platform of 1924 you made this promise: 


We recognize that agricultural activities are still struggling with 
adverse conditions that have brought deep distress. We pledge the 
party to take whatever steps are necessary to bring back a balanced 
condition between agriculture, industry, and labor. We affirm that 
under the Republican administration the problems of the farmer have 
received more serious consideration than ever before, both by definite 
Executive action and by congressional action, not only in the field of 
general legislation, but also in the enactment of laws to meet emer- 
gency legislation. ' 

The restoration of general prosperity and of the purchasing power 
of our people through tariff protection has resulted in an increased 
domestic consumption of food products, and the prices of many agri- 
cultural commodities are above the world price level by reason of 
direct tariff protection. 


You have done nothing during the past six years, since you 
have had complete control of all branches of the Government, 
to keep those promises to the farmers of the country; and what 
do you propose to do now? 

On the question of freight rates, the report of the Secretary 
of Agriculture for 1926 says: 


Iarm-commodity prices, especially in areas distant from markets, 
are seriously depressed by high freight rates. There have been no 
freight-rate reductions of importance on agricultural commodities in 
the last year. The Department of Agriculture’s index of freight rates 
indicates that they are still 58 per cent higher than before the war. 
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What rail transportation charges sometimes mean to the farmer can be 
realized from an illustration or two. It costs 26.4 cents to ship a 
bushel of wheat from Wichita, Kans., to the Gulf of Mexico. It costs 
27.8 cents a bushel on the average to ship wheat from the spring- 
wheat area to the Atlantic seaboard. 


A statement from the Interstate Commerce Commission shows 
the net revenue from railway operations, as follows: 
Net revenue 


192l cee Deo eee aaa $969, 346, 226 
1922- Son ene eee cee cee Soke eee See ee 1, 162, 779, 249 
1923 is satel et ee nie E 1, 412, 962, 592 
BE oe a ef ees nya on epee Sen eee ee 1, 304, 206, 157 
D020 seo orca eee tee ee a ie ele 1, 470, 037, 742 
1920 2. ne Sate acti Se Soe eee eee eee 1, 614, 247, 269 


Yes, Mr. Chairman, fhe Secretary is right when he says that 
farm prices are seriously depressed by high freight rates and 
that there has been no reduction in freight rates of importance 
on agricultural commodities the last year. ` 

From the above figures from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission it will be seen that the railroads are making more 
money and larger profits than ever before. Gentlemen of the 
House, I believe in all lines of legitimate business making a 
reasonable profit above the capital invested and work done. 
The railroads should have a reasonable return on their invest- 
ment, as all honest business should have. I want to See all 
business prosper, but those investments are well looked after 
by this administration. Yes, we have the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to regulate freight rates, but no commission to help 
prices and profits for the farmers. Why does not this admin- 
istration reduce freight rates on agricultural products? You 
have the Congress and the President, and yet you have done 
nothing to lower freight rates the past year, with agriculture 
so depressed. You can take care of the railroads and other 
big business, but can do nothing for the farmers. Why do you 
not act, for you can relieve the situation? 

The annual report of the Comptroller of the Currency for 
1926 says that 91 national banks, with aggregate capital of 
$5,412,500, were placed in charge of receivers during the year 
ended October 31, 1926, and that information furnished by the 
States show that during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1926, there 
were 496 failures of State and private banks, with total liabili- 
ties of $147,823,000, an increase of 56 failures over the previous 
year, and also an increase of $29,095,000 in liabilities. And 
yet, Mr. Chairman, some of our big papers are continually 
telling of our prosperous times. Prosperous to whom, gentle- 
men of the House? Not to the agricultural interests and to 
the moderate business man. 

The Secretary of Commerce, in his annugl report for 1926, 
says: 

One of the main functions of the Department of Commerce is pro- 
moting foreign trade. International trade has become a vital part 
of the whole modern economic system. Export enables us to use our 
resources and energy to the full; by creating a wider range of cus- 
tomers it gives to each production unit greater stability in output 
and greater security for the workers. * * * Our standard of 
living is absolutely dependent upon certain import commodities. * * * 
Finding foreign markets is thus a major task both for American busi- 
ness and of the American Government. 


And yet, Mr. Chairman, this Republican administration has 
greatly reduced our foreign trade by means of the present high 
tariff law. The Secretary says finding foreign markets is one 
of our major tasks. You can not have export trade unless you 
have import trade. 

The Washington Post, of December 17, 1926, carried these 
big headlines : . 


Two hundred million dollar stock dividend is issued by the United 
States Steel. Melon of 40 per cent on common stock voted to stock- 
holders. Rates are raised by other concerns. 


The article says that this enormous sum of $200,000,000 came 
as a Christmas gift to the stockholders. It then gives the 
enormous profits made by other business organizations of large 
capital. The United States Steel Corporation is one of the 
largest beneficiaries of the tariff law. But, Mr. Chairman, 
what Christmas gift do you propose to hand the farmers of 
our country? Why rejoice over these immense profits, un- 
earned and unjustified, when the farmers are in such a de- 
pressed condition? Why not give them an equal chance with 
the United States Steel Corporation? You can do it for them 
and why not for the farmers? For the past six years you 
have continued to hand out unjustifiable profits to the great 
combinations of capital of the East as Christmas gifts, and, 
while taking the farmers’ products at less than what it costs 
to produce them, you do nothing for them. 


ee 


for two years, as was done in the other bill, 
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It is time for the farmers to arouse themselves as never 
before. All they need is solid, compact, central organization, 
and then they will not ask in vain. If they will all “get 
together” in their organization work, they will not always 
receive a deaf ear when they ask equal protection of the law. 

I want to see the farmers placed upon the same plane with 
other business, and that is all that they ask. They are as 
industrious as any of our people and should receive just and 
fair treatment. I want to see them given an opportunity to 
make a fair profit from their labor and investment, and be 
given the privilege to enjoy with their families the fruits of 
their labor. 

Mr. Chairman, in the Sixty-eighth Congress I supported to 
the best of my ability the Haugen agricultural relief bill, and 
again supported this bill in the first session of this, the Sixty- 
ninth Congress. I again voted to report the bill to this House 
for its consideration. I am of the same opinion as before 
on the merits of this bill. The hardest hit of our farmers in 
1926 were our cotton farmers. Cotton prices were far below 
the cost of production. Many fields are unpicked for the 
reason that they will not pay the cost of picking. 

Gentlemen of the House, each Member is entitled to his own 
opinion, and I am again expressing mine concerning this legis- 
lation. I fall out with no man for his opinion and question 
no person’s motives. In my candid judgment the enactment 
into law of the Haugen bill in the last session of Congress 
would have solved the cotton problem. That bill provided an 
appropriation of $875,000,000 with which to handle cotton, corn, 
wheat, cattle, and swine, and $100,000,000 of this amount was 
to be used in marketing cotton. Under the terms of the bill 
the board could not begin operations on cotton until a substan- 
tial number of organizations representing cotton farmers de- 
sired such operation. In other words, the operation of the 
board on cotton was left in the hands of the cotton farmers 
themselyes. In the case of corn, wheat, cattle, and swine the 
board would begin operations when it found that there is or 
may be a surplus above domestic requirements and that the 
price is materially lower in the United States than in the prin- 
cipal export markets of the principal competing foreign coun- 
tries, plus the tariff duty and charges in transportation from 
such market to the United States, and that such surplus ren- 
ders inoperative the tariff upon such commodity. 

That bill provided that there would be no equalization fee 
nor any tax of any kind on cotton for a period of two years, 
1926 and 1927, and the $100,000,000 was offered us by the 
terms of the bill without interest. And remember that no 
equalization fee could attach to cotton for two years, and then 
only if the farm organizations, as mentioned, desired the board 
to handle their cotton. I do not believe there should be an 
equalization fee on cotton, for any man experienced in growing 
and marketing cotton would handle that fund and never lose 
a penny. The opportunities are much better for a profit than 
a loss. I have been reared in the Cotton Belt and know some- 
thing of that product. Last fall the bankers of the Cotton Belt 
met in convention to raise a fund for the purpose of handling 
the surplus cotton of our country. What did they intend to 
do with that fund? Take some of the surplus cotton off the 
market, of course, was their intention and they are to be com- 
mended for that action. That is exactly what would have been 
done under the terms of the Haugen bill, except there would 
be no interest to pay. In my judgment, if this bill had been 
in operation last fall, cotton would not have sold under 20 
cents per pound, and some say that 25 cents would have been 
the minimum price. The cotton farmers are harder hit than 
ever before, and you sit idly by and do nothing for them nor 
any other of our farmers. That bill, I believe, would have 
saved the cotton farmers a loss of at least 8 cents per pound, 
or $40 per bale. On a crop of 18,000,000 bales, that would 
have been a saving to them of $720,000,000. And remember 
that both your last presidential platforms promised help to the 
farmers. Also remember that the Republican Party has had 
full and complete control of all branches of government for 
six years. 

The present Haugen agricultural relief bill was introduced 
in the House December 20, 1926, and on Wednesday, January 
5, 1927, the Committee on Agriculture convened to begin hear- 
ings on a farm-relief measure. The Haugen bill was reported 
favorably to the House for consideration, and I trust that a 
majority of the membership of this House will vote to pass the 
bill. It is similar to the other Haugen bill which was de- 
feated in the last session of Congress. The principal points 
of difference are that in the present bill no reference is made 
to the tariff, and the equalization fee on cotton is not deferred 
Then the other 
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Haugen bill provided an appropriation of $100,000,000 for cot- 
ton and $375,000,000 in all. This bill provides an appropriation 
of $250,000,000 which shall be administered by the board and 
used as a revolving fund for basic agricultural products pro- 
vided in the bill. This measure creates a Federal farm board 
which shall consist of the Secretary of Agriculture and 12 
members, one from each of the 12 Federal land bank districts, 
appointed by the President of the United States, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, from lists of eligibles 
submitted by the nominating committee from the district. 

The nominating committee consists of five members from 
each of the 12 Federal land-bank districts. Four of the mem- 
bers of the nominating committees in each district shall be 
elected by the bona fide farm organizations and cooperative 
associations in such district at a convention of such organi- 
zations and associations to be held at the office of the Federal 
land bank in such district, and one of the members of the 
nominating committee in each district shall be appointed by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. Each of the appointed members 
of the board shall receive a salary of $10,000 per year, to be 
paid out of the Treasury of the United States. The members 
of each nominating committee shall serve without salary, but 
may be paid by the Federal farm board a per diem compen- 
sation not exceeding $20 per day for attending meetings of 
the committee. The bill provides the usual general powers 
and requires the board to make annual reports to Congress. 
The board is given power to appoint and fix the salaries of a 
secretary, such experts, and other employees as may be neces- 
sary. The board shall meet at the call of the chairman, who 
is selected by the board, or of the Secretary of Agriculture, or 
of a majority of its members. Each nominating committee 
shall meet as soon as practicable after the approval of this 
act, organize, and submit a list of three eligibles from its dis- 
trict for appointment to the board. The term of a member of 
the nominating committee shall be two years, and of a member 
of the board six years, except those first appointed to the 
board four shall be for two years and four for four years. 

The board must create for each basic agricultural com- 
modity an advisory council of seven members, representative of 
the producers of such commodity. These members shall be 
selected by the board annually from lists submitted by co- 
operative marketing associations and farm organizations de- 
termined by the board to be representative of the producers 
of such commodity. The members of this council shall serve 
without salary, but may be paid by the board a per diem not 
exceeding $20 per day. The board shall determine the amount 
of the equalization fee required to pay the losses on each basic 
agricultural commodity. The board shall determine whether 
the equalization fee shall be collected upon transportation, 
processing, or sale of such commodity. 

The basic agricultural yroducts of this bill are cotton, wheat, 
corn, rice, and swine. The bill also provides that the board 
may operate on other agricultural products. The board can 
act on agricultural products as follows: (1) When it finds 
that there is or may be during the ensuing year a Surplus 
above the domestic requirements for wheat, corn, rice, or 
swine; (2) a surplus above the requirements for the orderly 
marketing of cotton or of wheat, corn, rice, or swine, and that 
both the advisory council for such commodity and a substan- 
tial number of cooperative associations or other organizations 
representing the producers of such commodity favor the full 
operation of the board in the stabilization of such commodity, 
then the board shall publicly declare its findings and com- 

mence operations on a date fixed by the board and published in 
such declaration. 

The bill provides that any decision of the board relating to 
the commencement or termination of such operations shall 
require the affirmative vote of a majority of the appointed 
members in office, and the board shall not commence or ter- 
minate operations in any basic agricultural commodity unless 
the members of the board representing Federal land-bank dis- 
tricts which in the aggregate produced during the preceding 
crop year more than 50 per cent of such commodity vote in 
favor thereof. 

Under the terms of the bill the board during operations shall 
assist in removing or withholding or disposing of the surplus 
of the basic agricultural commodity by making agreements 
with cooperative associations, or with a corporation or associa- 
tion created by one or more of Such cooperative associations, 
or with persons engaged in processing such product. 

In the case of cotton the board shall issue to the producer 
a serial receipt which shall be evidence of the participating 
interest of the producer in the equalization fund for the com- 
modity. A stabilization fund is provided for each basic agri- 
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cultural commodity to be administered by the board. Advances 
to the stabilization fund shall be made from the revolving fund 
of $250,000,000 authorized in the bill and also equalization fees 
and profits. Repayments to the revolving fund for amounts 
advanced to the stabilization fund, with interest at 4 per cent 
per annum, are provided. The bill provides that when the 
equalization. fund for cotton is in excess of the amount ade- 
quate to carry out the provisions of the act, and that the col- 
lection of further equalization fees on cotton is likely to main- 
tain an excess, the board may retire the outstanding receipts 
which show a participating interest in such fund. The board 
is also authorized to make loans from the revolving fund to 
cooperative associations engaged in the purchase, sale, or stor- 
age of agricultural products. 

Much can be accomplished by the farmers uniting further in 
the formation of cooperative marketing associations. These 
associations reporting to the Department of Agriculture at the 
end of 1925 showed a total membership roll of 2,700,000 pro- 
ducers. This is an increase from 651,000 since 1915. The total 
business of the organizations in 1915 was $635,800,000 and in 
1925 it amounted to $2,400,000,000. I am glad to see this 
healthy growth. The farmers must organize for their own 
protection, and this bill will stimulate cooperation among 
farmers. 

I believe this board of able, conscientious, and experienced 
men in the production, sale, and handling of agricultural prod- 
ucts will make a great success of this bill. It is my judgment, 
after much study and research, that it will never be necessary 
to levy an equalization fee on cotton, for I believe that the 
board will more likely make a profit than a loss on cotton. I 
have picked, marketed, and sold many a bale of cotton, and by 
further study know something of this product, as I do of the 
other products in the bill. It is the cotton farmer, and not the 
dealer, that is hurt most by low prices. 

When the large cotton exchanges and other organizations, 
who control cotton prices and the prices of the other agricul- 
tural products, know that this board is appointed, with the 
power this bill gives them to assist the American farmer, there 
will be no effort to reduce prices by those who do not produce 
the product. They will know that the Government of the 
United States is behind our farmers to see that they get a 
square deal. If this bill is enacted into law, as it should be, 
and in the early fall, when cotton is first beginning to be mar- 
keted, the price goes dowr, then if the board announces its 
intention to handle cotton you will see the price become more 
stable. If that announcement will not prevent the price from 
falling below the cost of production, it will be prevented when 
the board begins operations on cotton and begins to buy the 
product. 

In the Sixty-seventh Congress you gave Russia $20,000,000 of 
the money of the people of the United States, and in the first 
session of this, the Sixty-ninth Congress, with the consent and 
approval of the President, you canceled, or in other words gave, 
the Italian Government, in settlement of the debt she owed us, 
$1,500,000,000 of the people’s money. You appropriated $395,000 
to build bathing beaches for the pleasure of the people of Wash- 
ington with the money of ail the people, and you gave Philadel- 
phia in the last session $2,186,000 for her fair last summer. 
The administration can approve these items, the expense of 
which is saddled on all our citizens, and yet you can do nothing 
for the American farmer. 

The chairman of the Committee on Agriculture, in his report 
on this bill, says: 


Total Federal net costs for the United States Shipping Board have 
amounted to approximately $2,800,000,000. Government losses growing 
out of the Federal control of railroads amounted to approximately 
$2,000,000,000, 


The appropriation recommended in this bill for agriculture is 
small, indeed, when compared to the above items. 

The farmers of the country know what they want, and they 
want this bill. Some say it will not work. Well, gentlemen, it 
will not work unless it receives a majority vote of Congress and 
the approval of the President. I think it is time that we try to 
see if something will not work. We can not all have our way 
entirely. There are provisions in the bill that I would like to 
see out, as, for instance, the equalization fee, and especially 
the fee on cotton. I would, at least, like to have that fee on 
cotton deferred two years, as was done in the bill last session. 
We can not all get everything we want in a bill, but let us 
take the best that we can get. My fellow colleagues, I appeal 
to you in behalf of our American farmers to do something for 
them, and do it now. I appeal to the President of this great 
Republic and to the Republican leaders to act now. Agricul- 
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ture can not continue in this manner much longer. We should 
pass this bill and give them an equal chance with others. 
[Applause. ] l 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. McKeown] five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I will take a little of your time at this moment to call 
attention to a proposed amendment which I offer in good faith 
as a friend of this legislation. I voted for the Haugen bill 
at both sessions of Congress when I had opportunity to vote for 
it. I want to explain to you this amendment. When it comes 
to vote on the section of this bill that deals with the question 
of whether they will go into an operating period I want to ofter 
this amendment, and I submit it to you now for your consid- 
eration: 


Provided, That both the advisory council hereinafter created for the 
commodity and a substantial number of cooperative associations or 
other organizations representing the producers of the commodity favor 
the stabilization of the commodity by the board declaring a standard 
of production for a given 12-months’ period, then said board shall have 
power to declare that the quantity of said product produced during the 
standard period by any producer shall be the amount of said product 
for which the producer may receive a certificate. 


Now, that is simple, although you may think it is complicated. 
But here is the proposition: Suppose that at any time this 
board should go on and levy an equalization fee on all the 
product, and the board determines that too much is being pro- 
duced. It gives the board the right to say that the amount of 
wheat raised during the year 1923, or any particular year, would 
be the standard for a given year, the amount of wheat produced 
by each wheat farmer that year should be the standard for 
the year 1928 or any year, and the equalization fee would 
go on the product that is produced over that amount. And the 
same is true with cotton. Then I will show you something 
else: 


If any producer is unable to declare the amount of his production 
during the standard period, or if he shows that his production during 
that period was abnormal due to pests, weather conditions, or any other 
reasonable cause, then his standard shall be a quantity that will not 
exceed the amount per acre allotted to producers tilling similar soil 
during said period. 


In other words, he shows that his crop for that year did not 
produce the usual amount. Then his standard shall be the 


| quantity that does not exceed the amount produced on similar 


soil during that period. In other words, his standard will be 
the amount usually made in that year. Then again: 


If any producer can show that prior to the declaration of the stand- 
ard production he had entered into a bona fide future contract for the 
sale and delivery of a quantity of such product in excess of his 
normal standard ag fixed by tie board and that such contract specifies 
that the product to be delivered is from his own production, then he 
may be allowed as his standard such quantity in addition to his normal 
standard as will be required to fulfill his contract. 

If any producer shall show that he desires a standard greater than 
his normal standard or that he desires a standard for his first produc- 
tion year, he shall give all information required by the board and shall 
receive a standard certificate for a reaSonable amount of said product, 
according te the circumstances. 


In other words, if the man desires to raise more than his 
normal amount, by showing that his indebtedness is such-and- 
such and by showing that such conditions would warrant him 
in having an additional standard, the board would grant to him 
this additional standard. Then again: 


If any producer shall be aggrieved at the standard fixed in his cer- 
tificate he may have the amount determined by arbitration by three 
producers of said product residing in his county, he may choose one, 
the board one, and these shall choose a third, and their decision shall 
be final. 


Now, listens; 


The board may make such rules and regulations as shall be necessary 
to make local application of this proviso throughout the United States. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman from Indiana give me 
two minutes in which to finish reading this amendment? 

any PURNELL. I will give the gentleman a minute and 
a half. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma is rec- 
ognized for one minute and a half. 
Mr. McKEOWN. I read again: 


The board may make such rules and regulations as shall be necessary 
to make local application of this proviso throughout the United States 
and cooperate with the Department of Agriculture in the use of the 
agencies of said department in putting this proviso into operation ; 
and may collect the “ equalization fee” hereinafter referred to at the 
time and manner and for the purposes hereinafter set forth during the 
operation period upon all surplus production of any such commodity 
over the standard amount for which certificates shall be issued and 
upon all such commodity not covered by a standard certificate. 


Now, gentlemen, that provision will safeguard this legislation, 
in my judgment, from being overturned by augmenting the price, 
then cause increased production, which would cause great 
difficulty. It would leave it optional with the board. This is 
simply an additional power granted to this board. 

I will say to you that it has been submitted to some men 
familiar with this bill and they say it is a provision that would 
safeguard this legislation. I offer it not in the sense of 
criticism, but in an effort to be of some service, if I can, in 
promoting this legislation. [Applause.] 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Chairman, I am informed that the 
Speaker desires to lay before the House a communication that 
will take about 30 minutes to read. I had intended to move to 
rise at 4.30. If the gentlemen on the other side have no one 
else to yield to, I will move to rise now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana moves that 
the committee do now rise. The question is on agreeing to that 
motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker havie re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. MAPES, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee having under consideration the bill (H. R. 15474) to 
establish a Federal farm board to aid in the orderly marketing 
and in the control and distribution of the surplus of agricul- 
turai commodities had come to no resolution thereon. 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE— NAVAL ARMAMENT (H. DOC. NO. 703) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read and, 
with the accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs and ordered printed: 

To the Congress of the United States: 


Pursuant to my instructions the American ambassadors at 
London, Paris, Rome, and Tokyo will to-day present to the 
Governments of Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan a 
memorandum suggesting that they empower their delegates at 
the forthcoming meeting of the preparatory commission for the 
disarmament conference at Geneva to negotiate and conclude 
at an early date an agreement further limiting naval armament, 
supplementing the Washington treaty on that subject and cov- 
ering Ane classes of vessels not covered by that treaty. I trans- 
mit herewith, for the information of the Congress, a copy of this 
memorandum. 

I wish to inform the Congress of the considerations which have 
moved me to take this action. 

The support of all measures looking to the preservation of 
the peace of the world has been long established as a funda- 
mental policy of this Government. The American Government 
and people are convinced that competitive armaments constitute 
one of the most dangerous contributing causes of international 
suspicion and discord and are calculated eventually to lead to 
war. A recognition of this fact and a desire as far as possible 
to remove this danger led the American Government in 1921 to 
call the Washington conference. 

At that time we were engaged in a great building program 
which, upon its completion, would have given us first place on 
the sea. We felt then, however, and feel now that the policy 
we then advocated—that of deliberate self-denial and limitation 
of naval armament by the great naval powers—promised the 
attainment of at least one guaranty of peace, an end worthy of 
mutual adjustment and concession. 

At the Washington conference we found the other nations ani- 
mated with the same desire as ourselves to remove naval com- 
petition from the list of possible causes of international discord. 
Unfortunately, however, it was not possible to reach agreements 
at Washington covering all classes of naval ships. The Wash- 
ington treaty provided a specific tonnage limitation upon capital 
ships and aircraft carriers, with certain restrictions as to size 
and maximum caliber of guns for other vessels. Every nation 
“has been at complete liberty to build any number of cruisers, 
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destroyers, and submarines. Only size and armament of cruis- - 
ers were limited. The signatories of the Washington treaty 
have fulfilled their obligations faithfully and there can be no 
doubt that that treaty constitutes an outstanding success in its 
operation. 

It has been the hope of the American Government, constantly 
expressed by the Congress since the Washington conference, 
that a favorable opportunity might present itself to complete 
the work begun here by the conclusion of further agreements 
covering cruisers, destroyers, and submarines. The desirability 
of such an agreement has been apparent, since it was only to be 
expected that the spirit of competition, stifled as regards capital 
ships and aircraft carriers by the Washington treaty, would 
sooner or later show itself with regard to the other vessels not 
limited under the treaty. Actually, I do not believe that com- 
petitive building of these classes of ships has begun. Neverthe- 
less, far-reaching building programs have been laid down by 
certain powers, and there has appeared in our own country, as 
well as abroad, a sentiment urging naval construction on the 
ground that such construction is taking place elsewhere. In 
such sentiments lies the germ of renewed naval competition. 

I am sure that all governments and all peoples would choose 
a system of naval limitation in preference to consciously revert- 
ing to competitive building. Therefore, in the hope of bringing 
about an opportunity for discussion among the principal naval 
powers to ascertain whether further limitation is practicable, I 
have suggested to them that negotiations on this subject should 
begin as soon as possible. 

The moment seems particularly opportune to try to secure 
further limitation of armament in accordance with the ex- 
pressed will of the Congress. The earnest desire of the nations 
of the world to relieve themselves in as great a measure as pos- 
sible of the burden of armaments and to avoid the dangers of 
competition has been shown by the establishment of the prepara- 
tory commission for the disarmament conference, which met in 
Geneva last May, and which is continuing its work with a view 
to preparing the agenda for a final general conference. For 
more than six months representatives of a score or more of 
nations have examined from all points of view the problem of 
the reduction and limitation of armaments. In these discus- 
sions it was brought out very clearly that a number of nations 
felt that land, sea, and air armaments were interdependent and 
that it would be difficult, if not impossible, to agree upon the 
limitation of one type of armament without simultaneously 
limiting the other types. 

The consequence to be feared is that a deadlock will he 
reached, should even partial progress in the reduction of arma- 
ments be conditioned upon the acceptance of some universal 
plan covering land, sea, and air forces together. If the prospec- 
tive deadlock can not be broken, it is probable that little prog- 
ress will be made for the time being. It appears to me to be the 
duty of this Government, which has always advocated limita- 
tion of armaments, to endeavor to suggest some avenue by 
which eoncrete results may be achieved, even though such 
results may be short of an ultimate ideal solution for the three- 
fold problem of land, sea, and air armament. 

Our delegates at Geneva have consistently expressed the 
view that under conditions as they exist in the world to-day 
the problems of land and air armaments are most susceptible 
of solution by regional agreements covering regions within 
which the land or air armaments of one country could con- 
stitute a potential threat to another country. Geographical 
continents have been suggested as regions appropriate for land 
and air limitation agreements. 

The American land and air force constitute a threat to no 
one. They are at minimum strength; their reduction has been 
suggested by no one as a necessary condition precedent to 
general arms limitation. This reduction of our land forces has 
been rendered possible by our favored geographical position. 
I realize that the problems of armaments on land and in the 
air in Europe are beset with difficulties which in all justice we 
must recognize and, although this Government will always be 
ready to lend its assistance in any appropriate way to efforts 
on the part of European or other Governments to arrive at 
regional agreements limiting land and air forces, it would 
hesitate to make specific proposals on this subject to European 
nations. 

The problem of the limitation of naval armament, while not 
regional in character or susceptible of regional treatment, has 
been successfully treated, in part, by an agreement among the 
five leading naval powers, and, in my opinion, can be definitely 
dealt with by further agreements among those powers. 

It will be a contribution to the success of the preliminary 
work now going on at Geneva should the great naval powers 
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there agree upon a further definite limitation of naval arma- 
ment. 

It is my intention that the American representatives at 
Geneva should continue to discuss with the representatives of 
the other nations there the program for a general limitation 
of armaments conference. If such a conference should be 
possible in the future, on a basis generally acceptable, this 
Government would, of course, be highly gratified. Pending the 
formulation of the plan for such a general conference, however, 
I believe that we should make an immediate and sincere effort 
to solve the problem of naval limitation, the solution of which 
would do much to make the efforts toward more general 
limitation successful. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

THE WHITE House, February 10, 1927. 


HOUSE BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they presented to the President of the 
United States for his approval the following bill: 

_ H. R. 1160]. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors, and 
so forth. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, Mr. REED of Arkansas was granted 

leave of absence for to- day, on account of illness. 
ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 35 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
February 11, 1927, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Friday, February 11, 1927, as 
reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m.). 
Second deficiency bill. 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To incorporate the Federal reserve pension fund, to define 
its functions (S. 3657). 


COMMITTEE ON .THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
(10 a. m.) 


To provide for the elimination of the Michigan Avenue grade 
crossing in the District of Columbia (H. R. 7287). 

To provide for the elimination of grade crossings of steam 
railroads in the District of Columbia (H. R. 11120). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

956. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation for 
the Department of the Interior, Bureau of Indian Affairs, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, for enlarging and improv- 
ing the plant at the Wahpeton, N. Dak., Indian school (H. Doe. 
No. 699) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

957. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation for 
the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year 1927, to remain 
available until June 30, 1928, for preventing the spread of the 
European corn borer, $10,000,000 (H. Doc. No. 700); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

958. A letter from the Assistant Secretary of Labor, trans- 
mitting report of the department of the miscellaneous material 
in the Bureau of Immigration, Bureau of Labor Statistics, and 
the United States Employment Service which will be of no 
further use in the transaction of official business and do not 
possess historical interest; to the Committee on Disposition of 
Useless Executive Papers. 

959. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimates of appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year 1927 for 
insect control on the national forests, $25,000; for investigations 
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concerning insecticides and fungicides, $35,000; and for eradica- 
tion .of pink bollworm .of. cotton, $35,000, amounting in all to 
$95,000; and a draft of proposed legislation relating to the erec- 
tion of a building for the Weather Bureau at Lansing, Mich. 
(H. Doc. No. 701); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

960. A letter from the Secretary of Labor, transmitting state- 
ment of typewriters, adding machines, and other labor-saving 
devices exchanged in part payment for new machines during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1926; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

961. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriations for 
the Department of Commerce for oil-shale investigations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, to remain available until June 
30, 1928, amounting to $70,000 (H. Doc. No. 702); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. KIESS: Committee on Insular Affairs. H. R. 16952. A 
bill to ratify and confirm act No. 3248 of the Philippine Legis- 
lature, approved November 27, 1925; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2033). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. KIESS: Committee on Insular Affairs. S. 4933. An act 
authorizing an appropriation for public highways in the island 
of St. Thomas, Virgin Islands; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2034). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. SMITH: Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. H. R. 
16550. A bill authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to em- 
ploy engineers and economists for consultation purposes on im- 
portant reclamation work; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2035). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. HILL of Washington: Committee on Indian Affairs. 
H. R. 17044. A bill to provide funds for the upkeep of the 
Puyallup Indian cemetery at Tacoma, Wash.; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2086). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. KNUTSON: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 15664. 
A bill to withdraw and reserve certain lands for the Chippewa 
Indians in the State of Minnesota; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2037). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. DRANE: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 16994. 
A bill authorizing the acceptance by the Navy Department of 
a site for an aviation training field in the vicinity of Pensa- 
cola, Fla., and for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2038). Referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. LINTHICUM: Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
Res. 112. A joint resolution for the relief of Katherine 
Imbrie; with amendment (Rept. No. 20382). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HASTINGS: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 15410. 
A bill authorizing the enrollment of Carl J. Reid Dussome as 
a Kiowa Indian, and directing issuance of trust patents to 
him to certain lands of the Kiowa Indian Reservation, Okla.; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2039). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. ANDREW: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 15182. 
A bill granting six months’ pay to Frank A. Grab, father of 
Alfred Newton Grab, deceased seaman, United States Navy, 
in active service; with amendment (Rept. No. 2040). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


CHANGH OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were 
referred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 12864) granting an increase of pension to Lydia 
A. Smiley; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 16012) granting a pension to Ravon Cawood; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 


Be -n 


S. J. 
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Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: A bill (H. R. 17064) to forfeit the 
citizenship of Americans who enter the service of foreign gov- 
ernments in military operations; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

By Mr. MAGEE of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 17065) to 


- provide for an increase in salary of certain criers and bailiffs 


of United States district courts; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAINEY: A bill (H. R. 17066) authorizing an appro- 
priation of $100,000 for the purchase of feed and seed grain to 
be supplied to farmers in the flood-stricken areas of the Illinois 
River Valley in Illinois; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 17067) to 
aid the Department Memorial Committee in the observance of 
Memorial Day; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 17068) to exempt employ- 
ees of the public-school system of the District of Columbia 
from the $2,000 salary limitation provision of the legislative, 
executive, and judicial appropriation act, approved May 10, 
1916, as amended; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BACON: A bill (H. R. 17069) to require contractors 
and subcontractors engaged on public works of the United 
- States to comply with State laws relating to hours of labor and 
wages of employees on State public works; to the Committee 
on Labor. 

By Mr. MAGEE of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 17070) to 
authorize a survey of the customs field service and an adjust- 
ment of salaries in that service in accordance with the survey; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HILL of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 17071) to place the 
agricultural industry on a sound commercial basis, to encour- 
age national cooperative marketing of farm products, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. REECE: A bill (H. R. 17072) allowing the rank, pay, 
and allowance of a colonel, Medical Corps, to medical officer 
assigned to duty as personal physician to the President; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BECK: Resolution (H. Res. 414) concerning presi- 
dential retirement after the second term; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: - 

Memorial of the Legislature of the State of North Dakota, 
urging early enactment of the McNary-Haugen bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under ctause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DEAL: A bill (H. R. 17073) making eligible for re- 
tirement, under the same conditions as now provided for officers 
of the regular naval service, Lieut. Commander William A. Ham- 
ilton, an officer of the United States Naval Reserve Force during 
the World War, who incurred physical disability in line of 
duty; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. DOWELL: A bill (H. R. 17074) granting an increase 
of pension to Alice Jordon; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17075) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Battels; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FREE: A bill (H. R. 17076) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary K. Slocum; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FURLOW: A bill (H. R. 17077) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary Fallon; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 17078) granting an increase of pension to 
Eunice J. Brooks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GARBER: A bill (H. R. 17079) for the relief of 
Frank Fanning; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. MORROW: A bill (H. R. 17080) for the relief of 
John Deacy; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. REECE: A bill (H. R. 17081) for the relief of Capt. 
George R. Armstrong, United States Army, retired; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. | 

By Mr. SMITHWICK: A bill (H. R. 17082) granting a pen- 
sion to Julia L. Steele; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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By Mr. COLE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 354) to provide 
for the payment of an indemnity to the Chinese Government 
for the death of Chang Lin and Tong Huan Yah, alleged to have 
been killed by members of the armed forces of the United 
States; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. PORTER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 355) to pro- 
vide for the payment of an indemnity to the British Govern- 
ment to compensate the dependents of Edwin Tucker, a British 
subject, who was killed by a United States Army ambulance in 
Colon, Panama; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. COLE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 356) to provide 
for payment of the claim of the Government of China for com- 
pensation of Sun Jui-chin for injuries resulting from an 
assault on him by a private in the United States Marine Corps; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

6419. Petition of the United Mine Workers of America at the 
thirtieth constitutional convention held at Indianapolis, Ind., 
January 25 to February 2, urging Congress to investigate and 
exercise its power to relieve the bituminous coal industry from 
the oppressive burden of uneconomic freight rates; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

6420. Petitions of numerous citizens of Liberty Center, Ohio, 
not to pass the compulsory Sunday observance bill (S. 4821) 
aiming to close barber shops and beauty parlors on Sunday 
in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

6421. Petitions of several citizens of Elgin and Venedocia, 
Ohio, against compulsory Sunday observance bills (H. R. 7179, 
7822, 10123, and 10311) or any other national religious legislation 
pending; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

6422. By Mr. ANTHONY: Petition of citizens of Topeka, 
Kans., urging enactment of Civil War pension legislation; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6423. By Mr. BACON: Petition of National Society of Daugh- 
ters of the Union, presented by Mrs. Frances W. Monell, presi- 
dent general, to take immediate action on House bill 13450, . 
known as the Elliott pension bill, which increases the pensions 
of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

6424. By Mr. BARBOUR: Petition of residents of Stanis- 
laus County, Calif., protesting against passage of House bill 
10311, the Sunday rest bill for the District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

6425. By Mr. BERGER: Memorial of, the Federated Trades 
Council of Milwaukee, protesting against any interference on 
the part of the United States in the efforts of Mexico to regain 
for their own benefit the natural resources of their country; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

6426. By Mr. CELLER: Petition of National Council of 
Traveling Salesmen’s Associations of America, United Commer- 
cial Travelers of America, and Commercial Travelers’ Mutual 
Association of America; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

6427. By Mr. DEAL: Petition from citizens of Fentress, Va., 
requesting Civil War pension legislation; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

6428. By Mr. DRIVER: Petition signed by citizens of Pales- 
tine, Ark., indorsing legislation for the relief of the Civil War 
veterans, their widows, and dependents; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

6429. By Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri: Petition by five 
citizens of Butler, Bates County, Mo., urging that immediate 
steps be taken to bring to a vote a Civil War pension bill 
increasing pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6430. Also, petition by 27 voters of Bates County, Mo., urging 
that immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote a Civil 
War pension bill increasing pensions of Civil War veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6431. Also, petition by 34 citizens of Henry County, Mo., 
urging that immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote a 
Civil War pension bill increasing the pensions of Civil War 
veterans and the widows of Civil War veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

6432. Also, petition by 16 citizens of Cedar County, Mo., 
urging that immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote a 
Civil War pension bill increasing the pensions of Civil War 
veterans and the widows of Civil War veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 
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6433. By Mr. EVANS: Petition of citizens of Philipsburg, 
Mont., urging immediate action on legislation increasing Civil 
War pensions; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6434. By Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD: Petition of Calvin 
Wilson, College Corner, Ohio; C. L. Williams, Camden, Ohio; 
Mary Simpson, Fairhaven, Ohio, and other citizens of Preble 
County, Ohio, urging the passage of House bill 10311, Sunday 
rest bill for the District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

6435. Also, petition of 29 voters of Oxford, Butler County, 
Ohio, praying for the passage of a bill to increase the pensions 
of Civil War veterans, their widows and dependents; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6436. Also, petition of the Inter-Chapter Council, composed of 
six chapters of Los Angeles, to vote on House bill 4548 at the 
earliest possible date before adjournment, thus rendering be- 
lated justice to and correcting unjust discrimination against 
disabled emergency Army officers of the World War; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

6437. Also, petition of the Southern California Branch, Gold 
Star Mothers, composed of all southern California, asking that 
a vote'be had on House bill 4548 as early as possible before the 
adjournment of Congress, thus rendering belated justice to 
and correcting unjust discrimination against disabled emergency 
Army officers; to the Committee on Rules. 

6438. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Albert K. Tapper, 
president Boston Grain & Flour Exchange, Milk and India 
Streets, Boston, Mass., vigorously opposing the McNary-Haugen 
farm bill as vicious class legislation; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

6439. By Mr. GARBER: Petition urging enactment of legis- 
lation for relief of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans 
from the citizens of Cherokee, Okla.; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

6440. Also, petition urging enactment of legislation for relief 
of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans from the citizens 
of Drummond, Waukomis, and Enid, Okla.; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

6441. Also, petition of the directors of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Minneapolis, Minn., opposing enactment of the McNary- 
Haugen bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

6442. Also, petition urging enactment of legislation for relief 
of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans from the citizens 
of Enid, Okla.; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6443. Also, petition of the Philadelphia Board of Trade, op- 
posing the enactment of the McNary-Haugen bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

6444. Also, petition of the Oklahoma Retail Jewelers’ Asso- 
ciation, indorsing House bill 16545, sometimes known as the 
national platinum marking act, 1927; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

6445. Also, petition of the Jewelry Crafts Association (Inc.), 
New York City, indorsing House bill 16545, known as the na- 
tional platinum marking act, 1927; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

6446. Also, petition of the National Federation of Federal 
Employees, urging the enactment of legislation to provide for 
uniform adjustment of compensation rates throughout the 
Federal service; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

6447. By Mr. HALL of North Dakota: Petition of 80 resi- 
dents of Jamestown, N. Dak., recommending the passage by 
Congress of additional legislation for the benefit of veterans 
of the Civil War and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

6448. By Mr. HAYDEN: Petition signed by 45 citizens of 
Phoenix Ariz., urging that immediate steps be taken to bring 
to a vote a Civil War pension bill carrying rates proposed by 
the National Tribune; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6449. By Mr. HUDSON. Petition of citizens of Flint, Mich., 
opposing the enactment of legislation for compulsory Sunday 
observance; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

6450. Also, petition of citizens of the sixth congressional dis- 
trict of Michigan, urging Civil War pension legislation; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6451. By Mr. KINDRED: Petition of Lieut. H. L. McCorkle 
Camp, No. 2, United Spanish War Veterans, urging the Senate 
and House of Representatives to defeat that section of bill 
introduced in Congress which pertains to the taking over of all 
National Soldiers’ Homes by the United States Veterans’ Bu- 
reau; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

6452. By Mr. KVALE: Petition of Traverse County Council 
of Agriculture, urging passage of the McNary-Haugen bill; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

6453. Also, petition of delegates to the annual meeting of the 
State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Co., urging imme- 
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diate passage of the McNary-Haugen bill; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

6454. Also, petition of North Side Post, No. 230, of the Amer- 
ican Legion, Minneapolis, Minn., urging that immediate steps 
be taken by Congress to bring waterway transportation above 
St. Anthony Falls; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

6455. By Mr. MAJOR: Petition of citizens of Slater, Mo., 
urging the immediate passage of Civil War pension bill pro- 
viding increases of pension for needy and suffering veterans 
and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6456. Also, petition of citizens of Marshall, Mo., urging the 
immediate passage of Civil War pension bill providing for in- 
creases of pension for needy and suffering veterans and widows 
of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6457. By Mr. MAPES: Petition of 24 residents of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., recommending the passage by Congress of addi- 
tional legislation for the benefit of veterans of the Civil War 
and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6458. By Mr. MOORE of Kentucky: Petition signed by 35 
voters of Simpson County, Ky., urging early and favorable 
action on the Elliott pension bill; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

6459. By Mr. MORGAN: Petition by the citizens of Rich- 
land County, Ohio, favoring increase for Civil War pensions; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6460. By Mr. MORROW: Petition of citizens of Bernalillo, 
N. Mex., indorsing legislation for Civil War veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6461..By Mr. MURPHY: Petition by voters of East Liver- 
pool, Ohio, urging that immediate steps be taken to bring . 
to a vote a Civil War pension bill in order that relief may be 
accorded to needy and suffering veterans and widows; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6462. Also, petition by some 50 voters in Winona, Ohio, urging 
that all international questions be settled by negotiation or 
e and not by war; to the Committee on Foreign 

airs. 

6463. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the 
Steamship Terminal Operating Corporation of New York, favor- 
ing the passage of Senate biil 3170, known as the Cummings 
Act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

6464. Also, petition of the Lieutenant H. L. McCorkle Camp, 
No. 2, United Spanish War Veterans, Department of Tennessee, 
opposing the passage of legislation which pertains to the taking 
over of all National Soldiers Homes by the Veterans’ Bureau; 
to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

6465. Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce of Minne- 
apolis, opposing the passage of the Haugen bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

6466. Also, petition of the Lieutenant H. L. McCorkle Camp, 
United Spanish War Veterans, favoring Gen. George H. Woods 
be retained and reappointed as a member of the board of mana- 
gers of the National Soldiers’ Homes; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

6467. Also, petition of the Internafional Broom and Whisk 
Makers Union, favoring the passage of the Cooper bill; to the 
Committee on Labor. 

6468. By Mr. PATTERSON: Petition of residents of Wil- 
liamstown, Gloucester County, N. J., urging increase of pen- 
sions for veterans of the Civil War and widows of veterans; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6469. By Mr. PHILLIPS: Petition of citizens of Lawrence 
County, Pa., urging Congress to bring to a vote a Civil War 
pension bill, that further relief may be accorded to needy and 
suffering veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

6470. Also, petition of citizens of Lawrence County, Pa., urg- 
ing Congress to bring to a vote a Civil War pension bill, that 
further relief may be accorded to needy and suffering veterans 
and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6471. Also, petition of citizens of Lawrence County, Pa., 
urging Congress to bring to a vote a Civil War pension bill, 
that further relief may be accorded to needy and suffering 
veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

6472. Also, petition of citizens of Lawrence County, Pa., 
urging an amendment to the Constitution in which acknowledg- 
ment is made of the authority of Christ and of the law of God; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

6473. Also, petition of citizens of Lawrence County, Pa., 
urging Congress to bring to a vote a Civil War pension bill, that 
further relief may be accorded to needy and suffering veterans 
and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6474. Also, petition of the congregations of the Eau Claire 
and East Unity United Presbyterian Churches, Butler County, 
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Pa., urging the passage of House bill 10311, known as the Lank- 
ford Sunday rest bill; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

6475. Also, petition of citizens of Lawrence County, Pa., urg- 
ing the passage of House bill 10311, known as the Lankford 
Sunday rest bill; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

6476. By Mr. RAINEY: Petition of T. H. Downs and 48 
other citizens of Athensville, Ill., favoring Civil War pension 
bill carrying rates approved by the National Tribune; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6477. By Mr. REID of Illinois: Petition signed by numerous 
residents of Aurora, Ill., urging the passage of legislation for 
the benefit of the veterans of the Civil War and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6478. By Mr. SCHNEIDER: Petition of voters of Green Bay, 
Wis., urging legislative relief for veterans and widows of the 
Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6479. Also, petition of voters of Dunbar, Wis., urging legisla- 

tive relief for veterans and widows of the Civil War; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
_%480. By Mr. SHREVE: Petition by Mary A. Phillips and 12 
“other citizens of Erie, Pa., asking for immediate passage of 
Civil War pension legislation affording relief to needy and suf- 
fering veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

6481. Also, two petitions from citizens of Tryonville, Craw- 
ford County, Pa., asking for the early enactment of pension 
legislation granting increase in pensions to Civil War veterans 
and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6482. By Mr. STALKER: Petition signed by sundry citizens 
of Cohocton, Steuben County, N. Y., urging the enactment of a 
Civil War pension bill to increase pensions of Civil War vet- 
erans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

6483. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Corning, Steuben 
County, N. Y., urging the passage of a Civil War pension bill 
in order that relief may be accorded to needy and suffering vet- 
erans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 
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6484. By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: Petition signed by 
C. D. Hessey and 15 others, of Yakima, Wash., urging that the 
Civil War pension bill now pending be given prompt consid- 
eration ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6485. By Mr. SWEET: Petition of Sons of Union Veterans 
of the Civil War, of ‘thirty-second district, New York, in favor 
of House biil 13450; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

6486. By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition of a number of residents of 
Taylorstown and neighboring towns in Washington County, Pa., 
in support of the Lankford Sunday-rest bill (H. R. 10311); to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

6487. Also, petition asking for the employment of American 
mechanics and workmen in the American shipbuilding yards: 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

6488. By Mr. VARE: Petition of Federal employees of the 
depot of supplies, United States Marine Corps, No. 1100 South 
Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa., urging passage of House bilis 
309, 12930, and 14696; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

6489. Also, petition of George Rines, Emma Kinis, A. M. 
Benson, et al, of the city of Philadelphia, Pa., opposing House 
bill 10311; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

6490. By Mr. WATSON: Petition of Montgomery County 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, favoring the enforcement of the 
Volstead Act and the influence that may be brought about by 
ie ae of virtue; to the Committee on Alcoholic Liquor 

rafiic, 

6491. Also, petition in opposition to the compulsory Sunday 
observance bills; to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

6492. By Mr. WELLER: Petition of citizens of the twenty- 
first congressional district of New York, in opposition to House 
bill 10311; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

6493. By Mr. WOOD: Petition signed by residents of Griffith, 
Lake County, Ind., asking that the Civil War pension bill be- 
come a law at this session of Congress; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

6494. Also, petition signed by residents of Valparaiso, Ind., 
asking that the Civil War pension bill become a law at this ses- 
sion of Congress; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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